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EAGLE. The eagle of EV, the Great Vulture 
of RV 1 "^ ("leb ; &€t 6 s), is identified by Tristram with 
Gyps fulvus , the Griffon, not a true Eagle but a 
member of the family Vulturidae. Griffons are still very 
common in Palestine, which is about the centre of their 
area % of distribution, whence they spread across Asia, 
around the Mediterranean area and through Northern 
Africa. 1 They are noble birds of large size, and form 
conspicuous objects in the landscape as towards evening 
they perch on the peaks of rocks or cliffs (Job 39 z8 29), 
or when soaring. The comparison of invaders to a 
swooping vulture is often employed in the OT (cp Dt. 
2849 Job 926 Hab. 1 8 Jer. 4840 etc. ). They are carrion 
feeders and sight their food from afar. Their head and 
neck are bald, a fact which did not escape the notice of the 
prophet Micah ( Mi. 1 16). They nest in colonies, some of 
which contain a hundred pairs of birds. They are said to 
be remarkably long-lived, probably attaining a century or 
more (allusions in Ps. 103 s and perhaps [see @] in Is. 
40 31). The Himyarites had an idol nasr which was 
in the form of a Vulture (cp ZDMG 29 600), and the 
same worship among the Arabs is attested by the Syriac 
Doctrine of Addai (Phillips, 24). 2 

The Gr. aeros may be applied to vultures, and the Romans 
seem to have classed the eagle among the family Vulturidee 
(see Pliny, HN 10 3 1823). Is there any connection between 
aero? and B'y (see Bird, § 1)? Possibly the bird found on the 
Assyrian sculptures (see the illustrations in Vigouroux, s.v. 

4 aigle ’) and on the Persian (Xen. Cyr. vii. 1 4) and Roman (Plin. 
HN 13 23) standards is meant to represent not the true eagle but 
a vulture. In Christian art the Egyptian phoenix appears as 
an eagle and becomes a symbol of the resurrection (see Wiede- 
mann, Eel. of Anc. Egyptians , 193). In the fifth century a.d. 
the eagle became an emblem of John the evangelist (see Diet, 
of C hr. Antiqq., s.v. 4 Evangelists ’). a. E. S. — S. A. C. 

EAGLE, GIEE. See Gier Eagle. 

EANES (m&NHC [BA]), 1 Esd. 921 = Ezra IO21 
Maaseiah, ii., 11. 

EARNEST (appaBcon). the warrant or security for 
the performance of a promise or for the ratification of 
an engagement, is used thrice in NT (2 Cor. I22 65 
Eph. I13/), but always in a figurative sense of the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit bestowed upon the apostles and 
Christians generally, as a pledge that they should 
obtain far greater blessings in the future. See Pledge. 

EARRING. For Judg. 824 Prov. 25i2 etc. (on, 
ntzem) and Ezek. 16 12 etc. (V'iy, 'dgtt) see Ring, § 2, 
and for Prov. l.c. cp Basket. For Is. 3 20 etc. (priV, 
Idha!) see Amulets, Ring, § 2, and Magic, § 3 (3). 

The tip of the ear (spin, tenukk ) was specially protected by 
sacred rites (see SBOT on Is. 66 17). 

EARTH AND WORLD. The conception of 
* universe ’ is usually expressed in OT by ' heaven and 


23), 

n. 3 ; ZDMG 40 186 [’86]. 
38 


earth* {e.g., Gen. li 2i 14x9), though there is a 
still more complete expression : ‘ heaven above, earth 
beneath, and the water under the earth* (Ex. 20 4, cp 
Gen. 4925). So in Assyrian eldti u fapldti ‘things 
above and things below,' or (Creation -tablet, i. if.) 

* the heaven above, the earth beneath,* to which 1. 3 
adds ' the ocean.' There is also (Is. 4424 ; cp 457) a 
general term Va, ‘ everything ’ (tt&vtcl), corresponding 
to Assyr. kullatu , gintru. 

' Earth ’ of EV represents three Hebrew words. ( 1 ) 
jhn ('^res), properly the earth, including Sh6ol ; hence 
1 The e ^^ er the visible surface of our earth (Gen. 26, 

‘ north » anc * °f ten ) or the nether world (e.g. , Ex. 15 12 
* Is. 14x2 294). (2) nonx (ddamdh), [i.] the soil 

which is tilled, Gen. 2s 3x7 etc., [ii.] the ground, Gen. 
1 25 620 etc. (3) ('dphdr), properly earth as a material 
(Gen. 27), then the earth (Is. 219), then dust (Gen. 
3 14), then the nether world (Job 17 16 Ps. 30 9 [10] etc. ). 

0 renders (but not universally) all three words by yrj. 
Whilst the AV uses ‘ world ’ as a synonym for ‘ earth * 

both in OT and in NT, it is only in NT (see below, § 3) 
5 Th« that it occurs in the sense of ' universe. * 
‘ ' The reason is that Jewish writers had adopted 

a much more convenient term than ' heaven 
and earth ’ to express an expanded conception of the 

* universe.’ 

First, however, let us note the Heb. words rendered 

1 world. ' 

1. iVn, hiled, Ps. 17i4 492 [1]. If the text is correct, we 
have here a singularly interesting transition from ‘ lifetime * to 
4 the world of living men ’ ; for the primary sense of heled (if 
the word exists at all) is 4 life-time ’ (Ps. 396 [5], 8948 [47], Job 
11 17 and emended text of IO20). 1 Unfortunately heled in Ps. 
17 14 is certainly corrupt. 4 From men of the world whose portion 
is in life ’ is an expression both obscure in itself and unsuitable 
to the context. In Is. 38 11 heled is read only by critical con- 
jecture ; the text has Jtedel , which means neither 4 world ’ nor any- 
thing else : there is no such word. 2 The true reading is doubtless 
tebH 1 world,’ and so too we should read in Ps. 49 2 [1]. Hymn- 
writers do not generally select the rarest and most doubtful 
words. There is but one pure Hebrew word for 4 world ’ (see 3). 

2. bin, htdel. Is. 8811, on the assumption that ‘cessation’ 
(the supposed meaning) is equivalent to 4 fleeting world.’ Many 
critics, with some MSS, including Cod. Bab., read iVn, hiled. 
See, however, no. 1. 

3 . Van, tebel, 4 mother-earth ’ ?— a word of primitive mytho- 
logical origin (Gunkel, Hommel), hence never occurring with 
the article. Once it is used in antithesis to midbar { 4 desert ’ 
(Is. 14 17) ; but generally it is quite synonymous with 'ires, 
4 earth.’ Thus in 1 S. 28 (RV) — 

1 In Job 11 17 it is an improvement to read *pVn 1 D 4 , ‘the 
days of thy lifetime (shall be brighter than noontide),’ and in 
10 20 nVn> ‘ Are not the days of my lifetime few ? ’ but we 
should most probably read "jSart and 'Van> ‘ thy fleeting days.’ 
(Che. Exp. Times, 10 381 [’99]). 

2 Cp Ps. 39 5 [4], where EV has 4 how frail I am,’ but where 
the Hebrew has, not 4 frail,’ but ‘ceasing ’ (Dr. Parallel Psalter). 
Vnn, hddel , too, is probably not a real word. 

1146 
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EARTH AND WORLD 

For the pillars of the earth are Yah we 's, 

And he hath set the world upon them ; 

AndProv. 8 26 (RV), 

While as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, 

Nor the beginning of the dust of the world. 1 
In Job 37 12 RV we have the strange expression ‘ the habitable 
world’ (AV ‘the world in the earth’); and in Prov. 831 RV 
* his habitable earth ’ (AV * the habitable part of his earth ’). 
The phrases are the same, and are due to corruption of the 
text. 2 ©Impartially renders both jhk an{ ^ Van sometimes by 
yrj sometimes by i] oixo v/menj. 

4. oVty, 'oldm, a difficult word, meaning ( 1 ) antiquity, 
(2) indefinite length of time. The etymology is doubt- 
ful. Most connect it with oVy* ' to hide ’ ; but probably 
0- -dm is a noun-ending (so Barth). Compare Ass. 
ullu, ‘remote,’ in the phrase ultu ulld ‘from of old 
ullanu ‘far-off time,’ i. e. , ‘past time’ (Del. Ass. 
HWB 64/). For a less probable view, see Lag. 
Uebers. 115. Twice rendered ‘world’ in AV : Ps. 
73 12, ‘Behold these are the ungodly, who prosper in 
the world,’ RV (better) ‘and being alway at ease’ 
(cViy nVeh) ; Eccles. 3 n (so also RV), ‘Also he hath 
set the world in their heart’ (@ B , cr 6 /x iravra rbv aiupa). 
a riddle which admits of more than one solution 
(see Che. Job and Solomon, 210). However, even 
if man is a microcosm we cannot expect to find this 
advanced idea in Ecclesiastes, and the occurrence of 
'oldm, ‘w T orld,’ in Sirach is improbable. Ha' oldm 
needs to be emended. 3 We must give up the * micro- 
cosm ’ and the ‘ desiderium aeternitatis ’ and take in 
exchange an assurance that the * travail ’ of the student of 
God’s works is good : ‘ 1 have seen the travail which God 
has given to the sons of men to exercise themselves there- 
with. He has made everything beautiful in its time ; also 
he has suggested all that travail (pyrr^Tix ; & attests 
V|) to the sons of men (read dik '33V, not 'VsD D3V2). 

By NT times the word 'oldm must have received the 
new meaning ‘ world, ’ for a'abv = oViy is used in this sense. 

. We can doubtless trace this new develop- 
nf '*1* ment to the rise (under Persian stimulus) 

.. m of a belief in ‘ new heavens and a new 
mi times. earth - ^ see eschatology, § 88, and cp 
Che. Intr. Is. 370 ; OPs. 405), and the intercourse of 
educated Jews with Greek-speaking neighbours would 
confirm the usage. It is true the sense of ‘ time ’ is not 
entirely lost ; but a new sense has been grafted on the 
old. ‘ This ' olam ’ is not merely ‘ this age’ ; but the earth 
which is the theatre of the events of ‘ this age,’ and 4 the 
coming 'oldm ’ is not merely the great future period in- 
itiated by the Divine Advent, but the new earth which 
will be the theatre of the expected great events. Hence 
the author of Hebrews can even say (Heb. 1 2), ‘By whom 
also he made the worlds ’ (robs alQvas ; Del. and 
Biesenthal niD/ijrrw), and again ( Heb. 11 3), ‘we under- 
stand that the worldS (oi alwves) have been framed by 
the word of God.’ The phrase ol aldves means, not 
the ages of human history (as in Heb. 926, cp 1 Cor. 
lOn), but the material worlds which make up the 
universe 4 (ndura, Heb. I2 ; rb ^Xewbfxevov, 11 ib). 

On the Jewish references to the two 'dlamim see Dalman, Die 
Worte Jesu (1898, pp. 121 Jf.), where it is pointed out that the 
famous saying ascribed to Simeon the Righteous ( circa 280 b.c.), 
respecting the three things on which * the world ’ (oViyn) rests, 
cannot be authentic. Dalman also denies that Enoch 48 6 
49 16 ff. 71 15, where the creation of ‘ the world ’ is referred to, 
belong to the original Book of the Similitudes. As to 71 15 
there' can be no question; chap. 71 is ‘most certainly a later 
addition ’ (Charles). At any rate, 45 5 refers to the renovation 

1 The text needs emendation (see next note). Read probably, 
Ere he had made the land and the grass (Txni) 

And had clothed with green (kbH'i) the clods of mother-earth. 

2 See Che. JQR , Oct. 1897, pp. 1 6 f. 

3 The latest commentator (Siegfried, 1898) holds that 07*yn 
means ‘ the future ’ ; but this is hardly to be proved by 2 16 S 14 
96 125. Somewhat more plausible, but still improbable, is 
Dalman’s paraphrase, ‘die unabsehbare Weltzeit.’ 

4 Note also that oiKov^ivn in Heb. 2 5 corresponds to aXdv in 
C 5 (Dalman). 


EARTH (POUR QUARTERS) 

of the heaven and the earth, on which see above. In 72 1 78 3 8- 
82 1 5 7, the conception of the created world no doubt occurs, 
and in 4 Ezra ‘ sseculum ’ (Syr. noVy) occurs frequently. From 
the end of the first century a.d. onwards is used so often 
in the sense of ‘ world 1 ’ that we cannot doubt its universality. 
It has even penetrated into the older Targums. Cp 6 rov koo/aov 


similar appellations are never found in &T (Dalman, 142). 

In the NT we find (a) ij otiov/jJvy 7, (b) 6 k6o/j,os, (c) 


(a) if oik. is the habitable globe (Mt. 24 14 Rom. 10 18 etc.); 

_ _ also the Roman Empire (Acts 17 6) ; also- 

4 . Terms for alutv f Heb. 2 5), see above (§ 3). 

* earth * and ( b ) o Kocrpos is the earth, or its inhabitants 

‘world* in NT. (*■£"■» Mt * 48 5 i 4> Mk. 1015, J n. I29); also 
the universe (to okov tovto, Plat. Gorg. 408 
a), as in azro KaTafloArjs Koofiov (tf.^., Mt. 1835 [not in best 
MSS.], cp 24 21) ; also with o£ros= ‘ this ‘dldm ’ Qn. 1 12, opp. 
to £<n'n aiuvios *, so Jn. 18 36 1 Cor. 8 19, 5 xoandEph. 2 2, where 
note the strange compound phrase Kara top aitova rov Koapov 
tovtov). o Koafios without oCtov in 1 Jn. 215^. 817; and in 
the derived sense of ‘ worldlings ’ (cp the phrase, too probably 
incorrect, “iSnD D'HD in Ps. 17 14). With oCrov in Jn. 12 31 
14 30 [not Ti.] 16 11 i Cor. 8 19; without ofiro? in Jn. 7 7 1 Cor. 
I21 and often. Hence the adjective kov/jukos; in Heb. 9i, 
to ayiov koctuxkov as opposed to the heavenly antitype of the 
tabernacle ; Tit. 2 12. 

(c) XTtori?, the universe (cp Wisd. 5 17 196), Mk. 106 13 1^ ; 
2 Pet. 3 4 Col. 1 15 Rev. 814. In Heb. 9 11 ‘ this KTurts,’ and in 
Gal. 6152 Cor. 5 17, xaiioj xriais. The latter phrase, however, is 
applied morally and spiritually (cp Jn. 857 Rom. 64, and the 
phrase #rcui/b? avdptorros . . ., Eph. 2 15 4 24). In the sAse of 
‘ the coming * dldm ’ it does not occur in NT (but see Enoch 
72 1 Jubil. 1 29 ; and cp Bar. 32 6 4 Ezra 7 75). We have the new 
heavens and the new earth, however, in 2 Pet. 813 Rev. 21 1 ; and 
if we had to render iv rfj irakiyyeveo-ia. (Mt. 19 28) into Aramaic 
or Hebrew we should have to follow Pesh. which gives ‘ in the 
new world ’ (kD*?V)- The Greek phrase quoted is, in Dalman s 
words, ‘ the property of the evangelist.’ On ‘ the elements of 
the world ’ (thrice in NT) see Elements. T. K. (_ . 


EARTH (FOUR QUARTERS). Like the Baby- 
lonians, the Hebrews divided the world (i.e., earth 
. . and heaven) into four parts. We find 

1. Quadruple t j le phrase ‘the four skirts (ms:?. 1 

1 visions. irT ^p V y € ^ of the earth,’ Is. 11 12 Ezek. 
72, cp Job 37 3 3813; and in Rev. 7 1 208 , ‘the four 
corners (yupiai) of the earth.’ Probably, too, ‘the 
four ends (nwp) of the earth ’ could be said ; cp Jer. 
4936, * the four ends of the heaven.’ The four quarters 
could be described also as 1 the four winds ’ (as in 
Ass.): see Ezek. 379 (especially), Dan. 88 11 4 Zech. 
26 [10] iCh. 924 Mt. 2431. Similarly, ‘to all winds' 
means ‘in all directions' (Jer. 4932 Ezek. 5 10 12, etc.). 
The east was called ‘the front’ (cnp.) ; the west, ‘the 
back part’ (ninn) ; the south, ‘the right’ (pD' ; Aq. 
Sym., [Ps. 89 13]); and the north, 4 the left’ 

( l ?ND2'). The N. is called also pas, which is perhaps 
to be compared with Ar. saban (from sabawun, east 
wind, E). 2 The S. is also cm (root uncertain) ; the 
E. usually rriTD. ‘ the (region of the) sun-rising,' and the 
W. either q\ ‘the sea,’ 3 or aiyo, ‘the (region of the) 
sunset’; sometimes also [e.g., 1 Ch. 924), improperly, 
333, strictly the ‘ dry ’ S. region of Palestine ; see, 
further, Geography, § 2. We now turn to the appli- 
cation and associations of the several terms. 

2 North North and south are applied (a) to 

and South. ? aarters °[ , the heavens - So Job 26 ? 
(cnt. emend. )— 

1 Cp the Ass. phrase kippat saml ir sit ini, usually, 1 the ends 


(or hinges) of heaven and earth ’ (Stucken, Astralmythen , 1 38), 
and consequently the parallel Hebrew phrase ‘ tne bars (or 
hinges) of earth.’ 

2 So Barth, Etym. Stud. 26 ; K6. Lehrg . 2 128 ; but cp 
Geography, § 2. At any rate jsg is ‘to hide, ' not ‘ to be 
hidden.’ ‘East’ in Hebrew may mean NE. The interchange 
of 3 and *j is, of course, no difficulty. 

3 © nearly always renders CP, BoXatraa, even where ‘ west is 
meant. 
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EARTH (POUR QUARTERS) 


EARTHQUAKE 


(Before him) who had stretched the north region (of the 
heavens) upon space, 

Who has suspended the earth upon nothing. 1 
The passage has been well explained (after Del. ) by 
Davidson : 2 3 ' The northern region of the heavens, with 
its brilliant constellations, clustering round the pole, 
would naturally attract the eye, and seem to the 
beholder to be stretched out over the “empty place,” 
— i.e., the vast void between earth and heaven.’ 
See Dead, § 2 (a) for an explanation of the context. 
The N. region of the heavens is the 4 station ' of Bel. 
Also Job 379 (crit. emend.), 

From the chambers of the south (comes) the storm, 

And from the north-star cold, 

(When) by the breath of God ice is given, 

And the wide waters are straitened.® 

There is no * south pole ’ in Babylonian astronomy 
corresponding to the north pole (cp Jensen, Kosmol. 
25) ; but there is a region of Ea, and this is called in 
Job ‘the south,’ as the region of Bel is called ‘the 
north.’ The constellations in the region (‘path’) of 
Ea are called ‘ the chambers of the south. ’ 

EV has in v. gb, ‘And cold out of the north.’ ‘North’ = 
DHTD> which Ges. Di. explain (after Kimhi) as ‘ the scattering ’ — 
a name for the north winds, which dispel clouds and bring 
cold. Not very natural. We evidently require a constellation. 
The Heb. mlzarim may perhaps be the Ass. ( kakkab ) misri. 
Read'^B’D* the corruption was caused by a reminiscence of 
mazzarothA The ( [kakkab ) tmlri, which we provisionally 
translate, with Hommel, the ‘north-star,’ was associated with 
‘cold, hail (?), and snow* by the Babylonians (Jensen, 
Kosmol . 50). Vg. ab Arcturo ; © an b aKpwTrjpiuiv (read 
dpxTtjW). On Ezek. 1 4 Eccles. 1 6, see Winds. 

N. and S. are applied (b) to quarters of the earth. 
Ps. 89 12, ‘ The north and the south, thou hast created 
them.’ Here 'north and south' represent all the four 
quarters of the earth. 

The N. was encompassed with awe for the Hebrew. 

(1) From the N. came the invaders of Palestine, and 
‘ the north ’ is a symbolic term for Assyria (Zeph. 2 13), or 
Babylonia (Jer. 1 14 466102024 Ezek. 267 Judith 16 4). 

(2) Religious considerations added to the feeling of awe. 

In the mountainous north the people localised the 
‘ mountain of Elohim,’ of which tradition spoke (Ezek. 
I4 Is. 1413; some would add Ps. 482 C3]) ; and since 
God dwelt there, a poet says that manifestations of 
God’s glory came from the N. (Job 3722, crit. emend. : 
see Congregation, Mount of, and cp Baal- 
ZEPHON, 1). According to Ewald ( Alterth . 59), this 
was the reason why sacrificial victims were to be slain 
‘before Yahwe’ on the north side of the altar (Lev. 
In). Yet, according to the older Israelitish view, 
which lasted into post-exilic times, the sacred mountain 
of Yahwe was not in the N. but in the S. The 

‘mountain of God' was Horeb (Ex. 3i 427, etc.); 
Yahwe’s progress into Canaan was from Seir (Judg. 
54 cp Dt. 332), or, as a late Psalmist says, from Teman 
(Hab. 33). See Winds. 

Of E. and W. less has to be said. East and 

west, in Mt. 811, represent all the four quarters of the 

3 East and earth ’ * nort h an< * south ’ in Ps. 89 12 [13]. 

WeBt ‘ As far as the east is from the west ’ is a 

symbolic expression for an immense dis- 
tance (Ps. 103 12). When all mankind unite in festivity, 

4 thou makest the outgoings of morning and evening to 
ring out their joy ’ (Ps. 658 [9], Driver). The expression 
has been admired ; but it is only the morning sun that 
' goes forth. ’ The true reading, could we recover it, 
would probably be finer. 8 The Babylonians believed 
that the celestial vault had two gates, one by which the 
sun ‘ went forth ’ in the morning, and another by which 

1 HD'^3 is commonly taken to be a compound (K6. Lehrg. 

2418), but without any adequate grounds. The right reading 
must be ; the plur., to express ‘intense vanity’ (cp 

Eccles. I 2). 

2 Budde and Duhm, perhaps unwisely, follow Dillmann. 

3 Che. JBLYl 105/ [’98]. 

4 Ibn Ezra (and so Michaelis) identified miz&rim with 

Mazzaroth and Mazzaloth (qq.v.). Aq. has u.aCovp. 

8 See Che. PsA\ ad loc. * 


he 4 came in ’ in the evening. In the E. was the isle 
of the blessed, with Par(?)-napisti, the hero of the 
Deluge-story ; in the E. , too, was the Hebrew paradise 
(Gen. 28 ). The W. had no such pleasing associations, 
for there was the entrance of the realm of the dead ; 1 
there, too, the great Lightgiver disappeared. 

Still, a Psalmist in the full confidence of faith can declare 
(Ps. 139 9, crit. emend.), 

If I lifted up the wings of the sun, 2 

And alighted at the utmost part of the west (QJ lit. sea), 

Even there thy hand would seize me , 8 

Thy right hand would grasp me. 

He does not say (as MT and AV may suggest) ‘would lead 
me to my own peace and happiness.’ At any rate, it is much 
that he is not cut away from Yahwe’s hand. He whom God 
grasps cannot go to destruction. T. K. C. 

EARTHENWARE. See Pottery. 


EARTHQUAKE (t?in, ceiCMOC, cyncgicmoc- 
Syria and Palestine abound in volcanic appearances 
(cp Palestine). Between the river Jordan and 
Damascus lies a volcanic tract, and the entire country 
about the Dead Sea presents unmistakable tokens of 
volcanic action and of connected earthquake shocks 
vaster and grander than any that are known, or can be 
imagined, to have occurred in the historic period. 
At the same time, the numerous allusions in the Bible to 
phenomena resembling those of earthquakes show that 
the writers were deeply impressed by the recurrence of 
severe seismic shocks. Not improbably some of these 
were recorded in the lost royal annals. 

i. Real or supposed historical earthquakes. — (a) 
1 S. 14 15 ‘And there was a terror in the camp, in the 

i nr aim. g arr ison, and among all the people, 

* * and the raiders also were terrified.’ 4 

^ r+Vi ir This was on accounl °f Jonathan’s 

eamnq exploit. Suddenly ‘the earth quaked, 

whence there arose a supernatural terror.’ Doubtful. 
(b) Am. 1 1 prophecy of Amos, 4 two years before the 
earthquake. ’ Doubtful. On this and on (c) see Amos, § 4. 
Josephus (Ant. ix. 10 4) draws on his imagination, (c) 
Zech. 14 5 ‘Ye shall flee as ye fled before the earth- 
quake in the days of Uzziah king of J udah. ’ A post-exilic 
notice, (d) Am. 4 n ‘I have wrought an overthrow among 
you, as at the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah.’ 
Historical, (e) Jos. Ant. xv. 5 2. In the seventh year of 
the reign of Flerod, there was an earthquake in Judaea, 

4 such as had not happened at any other time, and brought 
great destruction upon the cattle in that country. About 
ten thousand men also perished by the fall of houses. ’ 
The calamity encouraged the Arabs to acts of aggression 
(see Herod). For later catastrophes see Renan, L'Ante- 
christ , 336. 

ii. Unhistorical narratives. — (a) Gen. 19 25 ‘and he 
overthrew those cities.’ Possibly implying a primitive 

_ — , . . . . tradition of an earthquake. See, how - 

2. Unhistoncal _ , Z c™™, u\ 


narratives. 


1 ever, Dillmann and cp Sodom, (b) The 


giving of the Law (Ex. 19 x 8 ). ( c ) Story 
of Korah (Nu. 16 31). (d) Elijah at Horeb (1 K. 19 11). 

It is the earthquake that the pious imagination constantly 
associates with a theophany. See Elijah, § 2. ( e ) The 

crucifixion. ‘ The earth quaked ; and the rocks were rent ; 
and the tombs were opened,’ when Jesus ‘ yielded up his 
spirit ’ ( Mt. 27 51 / ). Not in the other gospels. Accord- 
ing to Mk., the cry which Jesus uttered when he gave 
up the ghost so impressed the Roman centurion that he 
exclaimed, ‘Truly this was a Son of God’ (Mk. 15 39 
RV m & ). Mt. , however, explains this confession as the 
result of fear at the earthquake and the accompanying 
phenomena. Similar portents are said to have marked 


1 Cp Karppe, Joum. asiat. 9 139 (’97). 

2 MT has inc 5 * , 4 the dawn ’ ; but of a bird of the dawn we 
know nothing ; and how does the dawn alight in the west ? 
Read surely Cin (Job 9 7), and cp Mai. 8 20 [4 2]. 

8 Reading 'Jnj3Tt (Gra., Duhm). 

4 The text is corrupt. See Sling. 
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FIBER 


BAST, CHILDREN OP THE 

the death of Julius Caesar, revered as a demigod (Virg. 
Georg. 1 471 ff. ) However, the evangelist may have 
thought not only of the divinity of Christ but also of the 
exceptional wickedness of those who put Christ to death. 

• Shall not the land tremble for this, and every one mourn 
that dwelleth therein?’ (Am. 8 8). (/) Paul and Silas at 

Philippi (Acts 16 26). The essence of the story is that 
Paul and Silas were praying with such earnestness that 
all in the prison could hear, and that an extraordinary 
answer to prayer was granted. No stress is laid on the 
earthquake. 

The references in prophecy and poetry are imagin- 
ative in character and symbolise the dependence of the 
earth on its Creator : Judg. 5+ Am. 88 Hos. 43 Is. 296 
Ezek. 3819/ Joel 2 10 Nah. Is Hab. 36 Zech. 144 Ps. 
18 7 [8] 296 974 1144 Rev. 612 85 11 13 16 18. 

Jerome (on Is. 15) writes of an earthquake which, in the time 
of his childhood ( circa 31 «; A.D.), destroyed Rabbath Moab or 
Areopolis (see Ar). Mediaeval writers also 
3. Later earth- speak of earthquakes in Palestine, stating 

quakes in that they were not only formidable, but also 

Palestine. frequent. That of 1202 (or 1204) was among 
the worst. Ba'albek, being so near the 
Lebanon and Antilibanus, has always suffered much from 
earthquakes ; that of 1759 did great damage to the ruins. In 
1834 an earthquake shook Jerusalem and injured the chapel of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem. The great earthquake of 1837 
(Jan. 1) did little harm at Jerusalem, which was not near enough 
to the centre of disturbance. Safed and Tiberias, however, were 
nearly destroyed. Cp Tristram, Land of Israel, 581. 

T. K.C. 

EAST, CHILDREN OF THE ( 01 $ '33 ; 01 yioi 
KC&EM [BNAQ]) is a general term for the people, 
whether Bedawin or pastoral tribes, of the country E. 
(or NE. , Gen. 29 1 anatoAcon [ADEL]) of Palestine, 
who were regarded by the Israelites as near relations, 
descended from Abraham by Hagar, Keturah, and other 
concubines (Gen. 256 jpK ; eiC [-HN A NATO A con 
[ADEL]). For textual criticism see Rekem. 

In Ezek. 25 4 («[«£>)[/* ]r vid -) 10 they appear to the E. of 
Ammon and Moab (cp Is. 11 14) ; in Jer. 49 28 they are men- 
tioned with the Kedarites. In Judg. 8 10 (aAAo^vAwi' [B], viol 
avaroXuv [AL]) the phrase has a wider reference, including all 
the Bedouin (Moore), and in Job 13 (twv cuf>' rjkiov avar o\u>v 
[BKA]), 1 K. 430 [5 10 ] {iravroiv ap\aCaiv avQptoiruiv [B AL]) it seems 
to include the Edomites, for the Edomites of Teman were re- 
nowned for their wisdom. Cp Mahol. T. K. C. 

EAST GATE TjOn "W), Neh. 329. See Jeru- 
salem. 

EASTER (to ttacxa). Actsl24 AV. See Pass- 
over, and cp Feasts. 

EASTWIND (DHjrn-ri), Ex. 10 13. See Winds, 
Earth (Four Quarters), and Geography, § 1. 

EBAL (by? ; plausibly connected with Bel by Wi. 
G/I120 n. 2 ; Gray, Acad. 20th June 1896; paiBhA 
[BADEL] ; cp Ebal, Mount): 

1. One of the sons of Shobal b. Seir the Horite ; Gen. 8623 
Z Ch. I40 (yao/9i)A. [A], ou/3aA [L]). 

2. A son of Joktan 1 Ch. I22 (where eleven MSS [Kenn.] and 

Pesh. read » ora. B, ycfuav [A], [L], Jos. Ant. i. 64 

ijSoAos; HEBAL .). In Gen. 10 28 the name appears as Obal 
(? 3ty, Sam. Sa*y, om. ADE ; evoA [MSS ; see HP), ytfiaX 
[Compl., MSS], yai0aA [L] ; EBAL). Hal6vy connects with 
the local name ’ Abil in Yemen {Mil. 86). Cp Glaser, Skizze , 
2426. The name may be a miswritten form of which 

follows (Che.). 

EBAL, MOUNT pJ'T nil ; opoc r&lB&A [BAFL] ; 
Jos. Ant. v. I19 hBhAoc t 7; - 1 [-hBhAoc] ; Ant. iv. 844 
BoyAH ; MONS //ebal). Possibly Ebal should be 
Ebel ; -bel may be a divine name, ‘ ... of Bel. ’ The 
dedication of a mountain to Bel in primitive times would 
not be surprising. Cp Ebal (above), Harbel (Num. 34 u, 
see Riblah). There is of course no connection between 
Ebal (i, above) ben Seir and Mount Ebal. 

Ebal is a mountain 3077 ft. above the sea-level, which, 
with Gerizim (on the south), incloses the fertile valley 
in which Shechem lies. Both the mountains and the 
city were doubtless sacred from remote antiquity. There 
is an indication of this, so far as regards Ebal, in the 
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direction respecting the solemn curse to be deposited 
there, ready to fall on the disobedient (Dt. 11 29 cp 2713-26), 
and respecting the placing of the great stones inscribed 
with the (Deuteronomic) Law and the erection of an 
altar to Yahw6 on the same mountain (Dt.274-8). The 
latter passage is specially important. As Kuenen (Hex. 
128) and Driver (Dt. 295) have pointed out, there was an 
injunction respecting a national sacrifice on Mt. Ebal 1 in 
the older work (JE) upon which the late Deuteronomic 
writer builds. The view that any disparagement to 
Ebal was intended by Dt. 11 29 is therefore in itself 
improbable, nor can it be said that the mountain is 
even now sterile to the degree which a popular prejudice 
demands. 

Maundrell in 1697 observed that * neither of the mountains 
has much to boast of as to their (its) pleasantness.’ Corn grows 
on the southern slopes, and there are traces of a thorough system 
of irrigation in ancient times. 2 Mt. Ebal is 228 ft. higher than 
Mt. Gerizim, and commands a more extensive view, which is 
fully described by G. A. Smith (HG 119-123). Its position was 
thoroughly but not unnaturally misunderstood by Eus. and Jer. 
On this and other points, see Gerizim. In the Pap. Anast. 

( Travels of an Egyptian in Syria x Palestine , etc.), Chabas 
and Goodwin render (i. 21 6) ‘ Where is the mountain of Ikania? 
who can master it?’ (EPP) 2 111). This should rather be, ‘ Where 
is the mountain of Sakam(h) or Shechem?’ — i.e., either Ebal or 
Gerizim (As. u. Eur. 394). In the fourteenth century u.c. the 
latter names do not seem to have been widely known. 

T. K. C. 

EBED pUtt, t. a, servant [of God], § 50; aBeA 
[AL]). 

1. Father of Gaal Qudg. 926-41, ui>/ 3 tjA [B] v. 31 o0«X [A], 
35 <ra0rr [A]) according to MT ; but see Gaal. 

2. b. Jonathan of the B’ne Adin in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i., 
§ 2 ; ii., § 15 f 1] </) Ezra 86 (&»/3tj0 [B], a>/3 ij [A], [\niv] afia/3 [L]) = 

1 Esd. 832 (Obeth, ovfirftt [BJ, <u/ 3 tj 0 [A], [A/uur] afiag [L]). 

ebed-melech e^e-iar, ‘ servant of the king ’ 
[i.e. God], § 41 ; occurs also in Phoen. ; <\BAe/v\eAex 
[BKAQ]). An Ethiopian eunuch at the court of 
Zedekiah, who obtained leave to draw up Jeremiah from 
the cistern into which he had been cast by the princes 
(Jer. 387 ff.). He was rewarded by a prophetic assur- 
ance that he would be preserved at the capture of Jeru- 
salem (39 15^). 

Jewish legend reckons Ebed-melech among the nine (or, 
some say, the thirteen) who entered Paradise without passing 
through death (see Gaster in MGIVJ, 1881, p. 413). 

EBEH (rtJK), Job 926AV««g-, RV">* Reed (?.*/. 5). 

eben-ezer p?rrr)3K. * the stone of help,’ 

ezep [BAL]). 

1. The site of the battle in which the Philistines slew 
the sons of Eli and took the ark (1 S. 4i 5i, apcvvefcp 
[A]; in 5i, -vvrjp [B]). The battle seems to have 
been followed by the destruction of Shiloh (cp Jer. 7 
12 14), and the subjugation of central Canaan by the 
invaders. This Eben-ezer was near Aphek, which lay 
iu the northern part of the plain of Sharon. 

2. The stone which Samuel set up between the 

Benjamite Mizpah and Shen in commemoration of his 
victory over the Philistines (1 S. 712). This is quite 
a different part of the country from that in which ( 1 ) 
lay, and the two Eben-ezers cannot be made one without 
inventing a new Aphek. See Aphek, 3 (c). On the 
other hand there is no reason why more than one sacred 
stone should not have borne so appropriate a name as 
* the stone of help ’ ; 3 the story of 1 S. 7 comes from 
a document of no historical value, and is probably an 
aetiological legend giving an innocent explanation of 
what was really a rude stone idol. w. R. s. 

EBER pltt, eBep [BADEL]). 1. That Eber is not 
an actual personage, but an ethnological abstraction, 
is shown elsewhere (see Hebrew Language, § i). 
He is in fact the eponym of all the Hebrew peoples — 

1 The Samaritan reading ‘on Mt. Gerizim,’ adopted by 
Kennicott, is obviously a sectarian alteration of the text. 

2 See Early Travels in Pal., ed. Wright, 433 ; Conder, 
Tentwork, 1 67 ; Rob. BE 896; Grove-Wilson, Smith’s DBP) 
1828. 

3 Cp Abnil,‘ stone of El,’ ESP), 210, n. 1. 
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EBEZ 


ECBATANA 


‘all the sons of Eber’ (Gen. 10 21 ; epop [E]). Genea- 
logically he is the father of Peleg and Joktan, and the 
grandson of Arpachshad (i.e., the Hebrew peoples 
came from Chaldaea ; see Arphaxad), Gen. 10 24/. 

1 Ch. 1 18 f 24/ ; cp Gen. 11 13-16. The name is 
properly a geographical term = -in:n *ny, Eber han-nahar 
— i.e. , 4 the farther (?) bank of the river ' — which appears 
in Ass. in the form ebir nari (first indicated by Wi. G1 
I223, n. 1 ; cp Hommel, AHT 196, 255, 326), 1 and, 
Hommel*thinks, was originally applied by the Canaanites 
to the region on the W. bank of the Lower and the Middle 
Euphrates, including Uru (or Ur) and Borsippa. The 
designation Eberites or Hebrews would naturally still 
adhere to those tribes which came westwards into 
Canaan. According to this scholar, the name * Eber ’ 
is also used once in the OT (viz., in Nu. 2422-24; 
ippalov $ [BAFL], epep [F a “s]) of Palestine and Syria 
with the exception of AshurorS. Judah (see Asshurim). 
His arguments are, however, not very solid. It is 
not certain that ebir nari in the inscription really 
denotes Palestine ; Hommel shifts his ground in the 
course of his book (see AHT 196, 326) ; and after 
all it is not a Canaanitish inscription that he gives us. 
It is even more questionable whether Hommel can 
claim 1 K. 424 [54] as proving an early Israelitish use 
of 'Eber han-ndhdr as an expression for Palestine. 
This passage, together with 1 K. 421 [ 5 1], seems to 
belong to a late idealistic editor, who lived at a time 
when 'Eber han-ndhdr {' Abarnahra ), or, in old Persian, 
Arbaya , was the constant phrase for the region between 
the Euphrates and Gaza (see Ccelesyria, § i). 

Hommel’s restoration of Nu. l.c. may be sought in his book 
( AHT 241/.). He is not wrong in supposing that the text 
needs emendation ; but in deference to an archeological theory 
he has unfortunately neglected the most important recent 
suggestion — viz., that of D. H. Muller (see Balaam, § 6)— which 
makes Nu. 24 2$/. an oracle on the kingdom of §am’al (NE. of 
the gulf of Antioch). Starting from this, it will be plain that 
Assyria and Eber must be referred to in the little poem as the 
enemies of the N. Syrian kingdom. 2 

The sense of Eber has to be obtained from the 
context. It may mean either the region beyond the 
Euphrates, or that on this side the river, near Aleppo 
(Ass. Halvan). In defence of the rival theory (that of 
Hommel) it is urged that the phrase * Ibr-naharan 
(pnj nay) in a Minasan inscription means 4 the region 
E. and N. of ’Asur, practically therefore the trans- 
Jordanic country and Syria’ (Glaser). Winckler, how- 
ever {A OF 1 337 f. ; G/I174, n. 2, and 192), thinks that 
the Minaean ’Eber han-nahar was the land of Musri 
(see Mizraim, § 2 b), W’hich received a second name 
from the stream that formed its frontier, whilst 
Marquart {Fund. 75) is of opinion that ’Ibr-naharan 
can only be the Persian province, ’Abar nahra (see 
above). 

2. b. Elpaal, in a genealogy of Benjamin (§ 9 ii. 0), one of 
the founders of Ono and Lod and its dependencies, 1 Ch. 812 
(co/M [BA], a0ep [L]). 

3. A priest, the head of Amok, temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., 
S 6 b, 11), Neh. 12 2 o(a0*8 [R c * a "W* inf - L], om. BK*A). 

4. AV Heber (RV Eber), in a genealogy of Gad, x Ch. 5 13 

[B], to >0. [A]). 

5. AV Hebrr (RV Eber), b. Shashak, a Benjamite, 1 Ch. 

8 22 (w06 tj [B], W0176 [A], a 0ep [L]). T. K. C. 

EBEZ J osh - 19 “ RV, AV Abez. 

EBIASAPH (P|D; 3 N),i Ch. 623 [8], etc. See Abi- 

ASAPH. 

EBONT (Kt. D' 33 ’in ; Kr. ; true vocalisation 

uncertain; Egypt, heben [Lieblein, AZ, 1886, p. 13], 

1 Its use e ^ eN0C ( not * n t> ut * n Symm. Ezek. 

* 27 15), hf.benum; a loan-word). The 
word occurs in MT only once (Ezek. 27 15) ; 
but there are traces of it in perhaps four other 
passages (see below, § 2). From 1 K. IO22 we may 
almost certainly learn that Solomon imported ebony 

1 Cp also Wi. Mufri \ Meluhha , Ma'tn , pp. 51 ff. [’98]. 

2 See Che. Exp. T. 8520 (Aug. ’97), and 10 309 (June *99). 
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as well as ivory, and from 1 Ch. 292 that he was be- 
lieved to have used it in the decoration of the temple. 
If our emendation of Is. 2 16 3 is right (below, §2*), 
ebony was especially used at Jerusalem in the construc- 
tion of thrones, for Isaiah appears to threaten destruc- 
tion to 4 thrones of ebony.’ Possibly Solomon’s famous 
throne (1 K. 10 18) was made of ivory inlaid with ebony. 
The passage that needs no emendation (below, §2 a) 
occurs in Ezekiel’s grand description of Tyrian commerce. 
Ebony, as well as ivory, was brought to Tyre by De- 
danite, or possibly Rhodian, merchants (see Dodanim). 
The uses to which ebony was put by the Egyptians 
are well known. It was employed both for sacred 
and for secular purposes ; shrines, palettes, and many 
objects of furniture were made of it. From the time of 
Ti (tomb at Sakkara) to that of Ptolemy Philadelphus it 
finds frequent mention in the Egyptian records (Naville, 
Deir el-Bahari, 1 24 [’94]). The Babylonians and 
Assyrians too knew this wood, if Jensen {KB 337) 
is right in supposing that it is meant by the term ulu, 
which is applied to a precious kind of wood, derived by 
the patesi, or priest-king, Gudea, from Meluhha, or NW. 
Arabia. 

There seems no reason to doubt, notwithstanding Sir 
Joseph Hooker’s hesitation, that the ‘ ebony ’ of Ezek. 
is the heartwood of Diospyros Ebenum , a large tree of 
S. India and Ceylon, which has been exported from 
early times. It was no doubt one of the articles of 
Phoenician commerce through the Red Sea, like so 
many other products mentioned in OT. 

We will now examine the biblical passages in which 
reference is perhaps made to ebony. 

(a) Ezek. 27 15 was understood in very different ways by the 
ancients. ©’s ofiovTas «A.«/>avTcVov<; indeed supports 'n 'p but 
rois elaayofievoit implies some word beginning 
2 . Biblical w kh *>> an d Pesh. reads the whole phrase nU")p 
evidence. JiauVl |Otr» ‘horns of oil and frankincense.’ Still 
the ordinary text and the ordinary rendering are 
probably correct ; Smend, Cornill, and Bertholet are, on this 
point, agreed. 

(3) The present text of 1 K. 10 22 cannot be correct, ©bl only 
gives (as its rendering of MT’s D'S’lp'l D'Umr) 

TopevTwv teat ireKtKTjiwv (aireK. [L])— i.e., it read the first word 
D'JSN’ This is probably older than the reading substituted for it 
in ©a ; but although the Chronicler may have read Ontf 'J3K for 
D’SHB? [see (c)], MT is probably nearer the true text. Only, 
following Ezek. 27 15, we should restore D'33m ]*?, ‘ivory and 
ebony ’ (see Gesenius and Rodiger, Thcs.). It is not very probable, 
however, that D'STD is correct, ingenious as the explana- 

tions given of these words elsewhere (Apb) certainly are. D"Un 
has probably arisen out of a dittographed D*J3,"n (it Is remarkable 
that in Ezek. 27 15 Tg. actually reads Q"3in instead of MT’s 
D’iSin)* D'SIp may in like manner have arisen out of an early 
scribe’s correction of the text ; he probably wrote nijip- If so, 
we should read the whole phrase D'33ni \V rmipl t)D3! SHT, 

‘ gold and silver, and horns of ivory and ebony.’ 

(c) In 1 Ch. 29 2 0nfc* ’J3K, * onyx - stones, ’ which does not 
come in very naturally in the list of David’s building materials, 
should rather be JE7. Perhaps 2 Ch. 9 21 originally made 

the ships of Tarshish bring OHV ’J3N, not D*3rut?* See Che. 
Exp. T. 10 240 (Feb. ’99). 

d ) In Cant. 8 10, where EV has, absurdly, ‘the midst thereof 
being paved with love,’ we should certainly read ‘its centre 
inlaid with ebony ’ (o’jnn for mm*). See Litter. 

(e) In Is. 2 1 63 monn nVDt? cannot possibly be right. The 
whole verse should probably be read thus ( SBOT , Addenda), 

1^.1 byi, and on all palaces of ivory, 

D*33n rfiKpirSa and on all thrones of ebony. 

Cp Am. 8 15, and, on thrones of ebony, see above (g 1). A similar 
emendation seems to be needed in Ps. 48 7 [8], where n’V3R 
tP’Bhn should almost certainly be OTEH rVlElD. Cp. Ophir. 

T. K. C. 

EBRON (POT), Josh. 1928 +, RV. See Abdon. 
EBRONAH (nrqr), Nu. 33 34 AV, RV Abronah. 

ECANTTS, RV Ethanus {Ethanus), a scribe (4Esd. 
I424). The name possibly represents Ethan [4]. 

ECBATANA (gkBatan a [BKAVL]; Jos. Ant. x. II7 
xi. 46) is the Gk. form of the name (1 Esd. 622 Judith 
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because the wise man cannot transmit the fruits of his 
labour or of his wisdom : the man that cometh after him 
may be a fool. The idea of an advance of the race 
through the accumulated gains contributed to it by 
individuals does not occur to the Preacher. The tide 
of personal life flows too strong in his heart to permit 
him to acquiesce in his own absorption into the race, 
even if the race had a great destiny before it. Of this, 
moreover, he sees no evidence. To his mind, in the 
mood in which we And him, mankind has neither a pro- 
gress nor a goal. The analogy of nature oppresses him. 
Its monotonous daily round of sunrise and sunset, of 
veering winds and rushing streams, produces no result. 
The history of mankind is the same — one generation 
goeth and another generation cometh. The universe has 
no goal; God has no purpose, and mankind no destiny. 
This general scope of the Preacher’s logic (howsoever his 
heart recoils from it) defines the sense in which he 
speaks of God’s ‘judgment.’ He hardly has the idea of 
a general judgment, such as that of the ‘ day of the Lord ’ 
of the prophets, when God brings in his perfect kingdom 
and bestows eternal blessedness on his people. The 
Preacher’s * individualism,’ common to him with all the 
writers of the Wisdom, makes this unlikely. Neither 
could he have spoken of the universe as a continuous 
flux without a point of attainment if he had thought of 
it as moving towards this great goal. The * judgment ’ 
is to him merely part of the moral government of God, 
which he maintains, howsoever imperfectly he is able to 
perceive it. 

We have seen already that besides his theoretical 
and his practical philosophy the Preacher had a regula- 
ft «_! i i tive principle of conduct, which he called 

f nil ck wisdom - Much of the book is devoted 
0 to showing the advantage of this prin- 

ciple. It teaches a man how to bear himself before 
God. Even in religion a man ought to be calm and 
meditative, and to restrain over -impulsiveness (5 1-7 
7 16 /. ). So in regard to rulers : even if despotic and 
evil, a wise man will not act hastily, seeing that power 
is on the side of the ruler ; nor will he rashly enter into 
plots or conspiracies. Discretion is the better part of 
valour. He who digs a pit may fall into it. Skill is 
better than force. If you have trees to fell, grind your 
axe rather than 'put to more strength’ (81-9 IO1-11). 
And be not surprised if you are oppressed and plun- 
dered. Society, or at least government, is an organised 
oppression : those who oppress you are oppressed by 
those above them, and these again by their superiors, 
and so on to the top of the pyramid ( 58 ). Wisdom, how- 
ever, perceives the ‘ vanity ’ of all this : for example, he 
that loveth money will not be satisfied with money, and 
he that increaseth his substance increaseth those who eat 
it (510-69). Wisdom, on the contrary, is as good as an 
inheritance, or better than that ; for it preserves the life 
of him who has it (7 12) ; it supplements the defects of 
righteousness, and avoids ‘ the falsehood of extremes ’ 
(7 15-22) ; it is stronger than ten rulers in a city (7 19) ; 
and preserves men both from sentimental dreaming 
over the good old days and from over -anxious fore- 
casting how their business ventures will turn out (11 1-6). 
There is much, however, that wisdom is not equal to 
even in human things (724), and no wisdom can find 
out the ‘work of God’ (817). Moreover, the wisdom 
of the poor man is neglected or forgotten (9 13-16), and 
a little folly is stronger than much wisdom, even as a 
dead fly will cause a pot of ointment to stink (10 1). 

are the effect of a divine influence ; the cessation of life is the 
withdrawal of this influence. The ‘spirit’ in this sense is 
nothing but an effect. All questions where this ‘spirit’ goes 
when ‘taken away’ by God are irrelevant. It goes nowhere: 
the ‘ taking away ’ of it is merely the cessation of the divine 
influence of which it is the effect. (3) It is the immaterial 
subject (not substance) in man, which lives. The boundary 
lines between (2) and (3) are confused. The passage 8 21 seems 
to incline to (3), though without firmness ( 5 19), whilst 12 7 prob- 
ably goes back to (2), being on a line with Ps. 104 agf. Job 84 14. 
Cp, further, Eschatology, § 19 and Spirit. 
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Occasionally the author uses the term * wisdom ’ in the 
sense of comprehension of the universe or work of God. 
For this man is altogether incompetent (cp Job 28 ). 

The above analysis shows the Preacher’s main ideas. 
The Preacher himself is more difficult to explain. The 
_ difference between him and earlier writers 

9. The man. , t ^ e ’Wisdom ’ lies in his tone. To catch 
this truly would be to find the key to his book. The 
existence of the book is evidence of dissatisfaction, of a 
sense of want. The Preacher is driven to acknowledge 
that man is 'like a beast with lower pleasures’: he could 
not have added ' with lower pains. ’ His book all 
through is a cry of pain — just that he has no portion 
but lower pleasures. His conclusions are in a way 
positivist; but his whole book is. a protest against his 
conclusions — not against the truth of them, but against 
the fact that they should be true. Job flung himself 
against the moral iniquities of Providence ; to the 
Preacher the ‘ crookedness ’ of things is universal. Job 
raged ; the Preacher only moans and moralises. Job is 
an untamed eagle, dashing himself against the bars of 
his cage ; the Preacher looks out with a lustreless eye 
on the glorious heavens, where, if he were free, he 
might soar. He knows it cannot be, and he ventures 
also to murmur some advice to men : Enjoy good ; do not 
think (520). His admonitions to himself and others are 
quite sincere, not ironical ; they are the human soul’s 
efforts to anaesthetise itself— dull narcotics numbing 
pain. The Preacher’s mood may be a complex thing : 
partly temperament, partly a mode of religion, and 
partly due to the wretched conditions of human life in 
his time. It was an evil time. Judges were corrupt, 
rulers despotic and debauched, the people oppressed ; 

10. A product of and society wa f disintegrated - *» “ 

rvr « • unnecessary to have recourse to Greek 

vri religion, philosophy to explain the Preacher’s 
ideas and feelings (cp Hellenism, § 6, and see below, 
§ 13). The practical ‘wisdom’ which he recommends 
may have a certain resemblance to the ‘ unperturbed- 
ness,’ the ‘mean,’ and the ‘nothing too much’ of the 
philosophers ; but both it and all other things in the 
Preacher are a natural development of the native 
Hebrew Wisdom. There is nothing in Ecclesiastes 
which is not already in Job and the older ’Wisdom. 
Indeed, one may say that the OT religion was bound to 
produce, at some time and in some cases, a phenomenon 
like the Preacher. The OT religion consists of two 
things : first, ideas about God ; and, secondly, a living 
faith towards him and sense of fellowship with him. 
Without the latter the former brings little comfort to 
the human mind, even though certain fundamental 
beliefs — such as the personality of God and the moral 
being of man — be still retained. For, first, the 

fundamental principle of Hebrew religion that God is 
in all things that happen, whilst in times of prosperity 
and well-being it gave unspeakable joy to the pious 
mind, with a vivid sense of its fellowship in life with 
God, when the times were evil and articles of a creed 
had taken the place of an emotional piety, gave rise to 
a sense of impotency in the mind. Man felt environed 
on all sides by a fixed order which he could do nothing 
to ameliorate. God became a mere transcendent 
force outside of human life, pressing upon it and 
limiting it on every side. The different feeling which 
the same conception of God produced in the pious 
mind and in the reflective mind, respectively, will appear 
if Ps. 139 be compared with Ecclesiastes. It would be 
false to say that ‘God’ to the Preacher was nothing 
more than what the ‘ world ’ or * nature,' or that which 
is outside a man, is to many minds now. His faith in 
a personal God is never shaken ; atheism or materialism 
is not conceivable in an ancient Oriental mind. At the 
same time, his faith is no more suffused with the life- 
colours of an emotional confidence, and he could not 
have said with the Psalmist, ‘ Nevertheless I am con- 
tinually with thee’ (Ps. 7823), nor with Job, ‘I know 
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that my Redeemer liveth, and that I shall see God’ 
(Idas). Secondly, it was from ‘piety,’ the sense 

of fellowship with God, not from reflection, that all the 
great religious hopes in regard to man's future arose. 
They were projections, corollaries, of an emotional 
personal religion — such as the hope of immortality, the 
faith in a reign of righteousness, and the incoming of a 
kingdom of God upon the earth. When piety declined, 
and reflection took its place, these hopes of the future 
could not sustain themselves. They survived in the com- 
munity, whose life was perennial ; but the 4 individual- 
ism ’ of the Preacher felt them slipping from its grasp. 

The date of Ecclesiastes cannot be determined with 
certainty. It is later than Malachi, for the priest called 
11 Data * n Malachi 4 messenger of the Lord ’ (Mai. 

* * 27) is simply named 4 the messenger’ in 

56 . It is probably earlier than Ecclesiasticus (circa 
200), for, though many of the coincidences usually 
cited have little relevancy, Ecclus. 186 seems certainly 
a reminiscence of Eccles. 3 14, and Ecclus. 4224 of 
Eccles. 7 14. The book may belong to the oppressive 
times of the later Persian rule, or it may be a product of 
the Greek period. Perhaps the language would rather 
suggest the later date (see next §). In the beginning 
of the book the experiments on life are represented as 
being made by Solomon ; but this transparent disguise 
is speedily abandoned. Solomon is merely the ideal of 
one who has unbounded wisdom and unlimited resources 
with which to experiment on human life — a man whose 
verdict of ‘vanity,’ therefore, is infallible. In the 
Epilogue the Preacher is merely one of the wise (I29). 
The state of society amid which the author lived has 
no resemblance to the state of society in the times 
of Solomon. There was corruption in the judgment 
seat (3 16), cruel oppression from which there was no 
redress ( 4 i ff . ), and a hierarchy of official plunderers 
one above another (58), with a system of espionage 
which made the most private speech dangerous (10 20). 
The author had witnessed revolutionary changes in 
society and strange reversals of fortune — slaves riding 
on horses and princes walking on foot (10 4-7). 

Such a time might be the late Persian period. It 
could not well be the early Greek period when the Jews 
enjoyed the beneficent rule of the early Ptolemies. It 
might, however, be the more advanced Greek period, 
when Palestine became the stake played for by Antioch 
and Alexandria, a time when the people suffered severe 
hardships, and when the upper classes, especially the 
religious leaders, were deeply demoralised and self-seek- 
ing. On the other hand, the book must be earlier than 
the uprising of the national spirit in the time of the 
Maccabees. Gratz indeed places the book in the time 
of Herod (8 B.c.) ; but the date is part of his theory of 
the book, which has no probability. The most probable 
date perhaps is the latter part of the third century b.c. 
(cp, however, Che. Jew. Rel . Life , ch. v. ). 

Both the language and the modes of religious thought 
in Ecclesiastes suggest that it is one of the latest books 

ia Lamnuure in the canon - T 1 ” 5 language ha s the 

. "c ir t • peculiarities of such late books as 
Chronicles- Ezra- Nehemiah, and Esther. Indeed, it 
belongs to a much more degraded stage of Hebrew 
than either of those books exhibits ; and in the forms of 
words, in the new senses in which older words are used, 
and in the many new words employed, it has many 
similarities to the Targums and Syriac, especially to the 
Mishna (circa 200 A. d. ). 

The characteristic forms of Hebrew syntax, such as the vav 
converswe have almost disappeared ; constructions of classical 
Hebrew have given place to those of Aramaic ; and in general 
the language has lost its old condensed character, and become 
analytic, with a multitude of new particles. Details may be 
seen in Driver’s fntrvd., and in the commentaries of Delitzsch, 
Nowack, or Wright. 

The ideas and the mode of religious thought in the 
IS tiiaaa book also bear witness to the lateness of its 

’ a8 * date. In the Preacher the religious spirit of 

Israel is seen to be completely exhausted. It can no 
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more, as in Job and Ps. 49 and 73 , use the problems of 
life in order to rise to lofty intuitions of its relation to 
God. It sinks back defeated, able only to offer a few' 
practical rules for ordinary life. The idea of Tyler, 
who is followed by Plumptre, that the book is a blend of 
the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies, seems extra- 
ordinarily superficial, and is supported mainly by what 
appears misinterpretation of its language. 

The passage 8 \Jf., 4 there is a time to be born ’ (etc.), does not 
inculcate the doctrine of living * conformably to nature,’ or teach 
that there is a fit time for doing everything : it teaches that 
there is a necessary time, for the time of everything has been 
determined by God. Even the most astute opportunist would 
have difficulty in securing that he should be born and should die 
at the fitting time. Again, the passages 1 9 8 15 and many others 
certainly teach that there is nothing ‘new* under the sun, no 


mental idea of the Wisdom, or indeed of the tiebrew mind — that 
God is the causality in all things — with the inevitable develop- 
ment which time gave it. At first sight the phrase 4 to do good ’ 
in the sense of 4 to see good, 4 to enjoy life (812), has a startling 
resemblance to the Gk. irparreiv ; but, after all, the senses 
of the two phrases are somewhat different, and there is no 
reason to suppose the Hebrew expression to be an imitation ; 
though not occurring elsewhere, its opposite, 4 to do badly * (*.*., 
be sad), is used in early literature (2 S. 12 18, and perhaps Eccles. 
5 1 [ 4 17 ( 5 1)]), and possibly the phrase itself may be ancient. 
(H. Zirkel, Unters. ub. den Predtger, 1792, was the first to dis- 
cover Graecisms in Ecclesiastes.) 

There have been attempts to identify the 4 old and 
foolish king' (413/;) and the city the siege of which 
was raised by 4 the poor wise man’ ( 9 13 ff.), and to 
verify the possible historical reference in the passage 
(10 4-7) about slaves on horseback and princes walking 
on foot, and in such passages as 810, with a view to 
fixing the date of the book more accurately ; but nothing 
has resulted beyond conjectures more or less plausible. 

The ingenious theory of Bickell that the apparent 
want of connection in many parts of Ecclesiastes is the 
- , .. result of an accident which befell the 

1 . lntegn y. at some early time, and threw the 
sheets into confusion, has little probability i 1 the want 
of connection complained of disappears in many cases 
before a more careful study of the author’s line of 
thought. In a book such as Ecclesiastes, however, — the 
line of thought and (particularly) the tone of which 
diverge so greatly from the other OT writings — it was 
to be expected that there would be some interpola- 
tions : qualifications which the reader or scribe felt 
constrained to add to the author’s somewhat strong 
statements. The probability that 11 ^ is an addition 
rests not so much on the idea expressed as on its 
unnaturalness in the context ; for the view of some that 
the passage means that God 4 will bring into judgment ’ 
any one who neglects to enjoy the natural pleasures of 
life is too absurd. There is less objection to 3 17 
(perhaps the last word of the verse should be read sam, 

4 hath appointed’). 81012 f. also are in some way 
corrupt. So, certainly, 12 x, 4 Remember thy creator.’ 
The words disturb the connection between 1 1 10 and the 
rest of 12 1. The reading suggested by Gratz, 4 Re- 
member thy fountain ’ ( =thy wife, Prov. 515-19)* strikes 
a lower note than is heard anywhere in the book, and is 
to be rejected. 

The Epilogue falls into two parts, 129-12 and 12 13/. ; 
and it is questionable whether either part (especially the 
second) is original. 2 On the one hand, the book reaches 
its natural conclusion in 128, where the burden of it is 
restated : 4 All is Vanity’ ; and, secondly, whilst in the 
rest of the book the author speaks in the first person, 
in w. 9-12 he is spoken about. On the other hand, 
though the verses contain some peculiar expressions, 
their general style agrees with that of the rest of the 
book, and it is quite possible that the author, dropping 

1 The theory of dislocation was first proposed by J. G. van 
der Palm in his Ecclesiastes pkilologice et critice illustrates, 
Leyden, 1784. The theory and arrangement of Bickell is repro- 
duced in Dillon, Sceptics of the OT, ’95. 

2 On interpolations in Eccles., see also Canon, f 55, col. 671, 
n. 4. 
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his literary disguise of Solomon, might have added some 
account of himself in his actual character. The picture 
is certainly not just that which would have suggested 
itself to a mere reader of the book : it implies a fuller 
acquaintance with the author than could be got from 
his work. In w. 13 f the whole matter is said to be : 
‘ Fear God and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole of man. ' The last words may mean, This absorbs 
or should absorb man : all his powers should be directed 
toward this ; or they may mean, This exhausts man : his 
powers reach no further — e.g. , to understand the * work 
of God’ (Job 28 ). Verse 14, which says that God ‘ will 
bring every work into judgment,’ attaches itself better 
to the first sense. The ‘ judgment ’ also seems a larger 
and more general one than that seen in God’s ordinary 
moral rule of the world. Possibly, therefore, w. 13 f 
come from the same hand as 11 gb. If the verses be 
an addition, they are still comparatively early, for they 
are referred to in the disputes of the Jewish teachers 
- ... over the canonicity of the book. 

15. Canonicity. is not quot ed in the NT, 

and even in the second century A. D. its right to a place 
in the collection of sacred books was a subject of 
controversy in the Jewish schools. The exact state of 
the dispute appears to be this : Practically the book had 
long been combined with the other ' sacred writings ’ ; 
but vqices which expressed doubt of the propriety 
of this combination continued to be heard. That this 


is the state of the case appears from the facts ( 1 ) that 
Ecclesiastes must be included in the twenty-four books 
of 4 Esdras, and in the twenty-two of Josephus, toward 
the end of the first century A. D. ; and (2) that in the 
time of Herod the Great and of Gamaliel it is quoted 
as ‘scripture’ {Bab. Bathra , 4 a, Shabb. 30 b), whilst the 
objections to it continued to be heard 100-120 A. D. 
(Yad. 35). The school of Hillel held that it ‘defiled 
the hands ’ (was canonical) ; that of Shammai rejected it. 
The former opinion finally prevailed. See Canon, § 55. 


In addition to general works such as Driver’s Introd. and 
Kue.’s Ond. ( 2 ) iii. may be named the comms. of Ew. Dichter 
des Alt. Bundes; Hitzig, Exeg. Hand . , 
•16. Literature. 47, ( 2 ), by Now. ’83; Ginsburg, Coke- 
leth , ’61 ; Gratz, Kokeleth , 1871 ; Del. 

Hoheslied u. Koheleth , 1875 (translated); Plumptre, Ecclesiastes 
or the Preacher (Cambridge Bible), 1881 ; Renan, L'EccUsiaste, 
1882 ; Wright, The Book of Coheleth, 1883 ; Volck, Kurzgef. 
Komm. (Strack u. ZSckler), 1889 ; Sam. Cox, in Ex. Bib., 1890. 
Helps of a more general kind : Ndld. Die A T_Lit., 1868 ; Bloch, 


in B. Koh. ausserheb. Einflusse anzuerkennen ? ’ St. Kr., 1883 ; 
Bickell, Der Prediger , 1884 ; Schiffer, Das B. Koh. nach der 
Auffassung der Weisendes Talmud, etc., 1884 ; Bradley, Led. 
on Eccles., 1885 ; Pfleiderer, Die Philos, des Heraklit , 1886 ; A. 
Palm, DieQohelet Literatur, 1886 ; Che. Job and Solomon, 1887 ; 
Jew. ReL Life , Lect. vi. 1898 ; S. Euringer, Der Masorahtext 
des Koh., 1890 ; Wildeboer (in KHC ’98). On the Gr. text, Di. 
S BA IV, 1892 ; E. Klostermann, De Lib. Coh. Vers. Alex. 1892 ; 
Tyler, Koh. 1899. A. B. D. 

[GrS. AfGPVf, 1885, pp. 127 JJ a defence of the reign 
of Herod as the date of Ecclesiastes, with special reference to 
the Talmudic passages cited in C. H. H. Wright’s Ecclesiastes ; 
Kuenen, * The tendency, integrity, and age of Ecclesiastes,’ 
Ond. ( a ) || 104, 105 (’93 ; Germ, transl. Einl., ’93): note especially 
the discussion of proposed dates later than 200 b . c . ; Haupt, 
‘The Book of Ecclesiastes,' Oriental Studies (Or. Club of 
Philadelphia, '94), pp. 242-278, holds that the contents have 
been deliberately disarranged, and that many glosses have in- 
truded into the text ; he gives a translation of the final section 
as restored by himself. 

Kd. Einl. (’93), 432 ff., and Leimdfirfer {Das keil. Schrift • 
werk Kohelet , ’92) ably plead for a date in the reign of Alex- 
ander Jannaeus. 

Siegfried (in HK. ’93) also thinks that Eccles. is full of con- 
tradictions, indicating the work of at least five writers. A 
redactor attempted, with little success, to bring order out of 
chaos. He gave the superscription (1 1) and a concluding word 
( 128 ); 129-19 is due to three epilogists. The date of the 
original book is placed soon after 200 b . c . The glossators may 
have gone on till nearly 100 b . c . ; allusions to the Essenes (see, 
e.g. t 92 b) also point to this period. The kernel of the work 
may have been known to Ben-Sira (after 170 b . c .). 

Che. few. Rel. Life > (’98), 183-208, favours Gratz's hypo- 
thesis, and while admitting that the date of Ecclesiastes needs 
further examination, he finds no period which so fully illus 
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trates the book as that of Herod the Great. He admits great 
disarrangement and interpolations. 

It may be added that the text of Eccles. is in a bad state. 
There are still gleanings to be had in some of the most difficult 
passages, which may considerably affect the criticism of the 
book (see Critica Biblica, and cp Koheleth). Bickell’s 
emendations have hardly been appreciated enough. He has 
further done good service, not only by his suggestive rearrange- 
ment, but also by his attention to the poetical passages, e.g., .no 
one has made so clear to the eye the most probable meaning of 
11 10 a and 12 xa (cp Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 192). 

Wi.’s essay on ‘ Date and Author of Koheleth ’ (A OFP) 143- 
150) gives a general sanction to Siegfried’s analysis, and as- 
cribes the kernel to Alcimus [£.z\). The ‘old and foolish 
king ’ is Antiochus Epiphanes. . The statement on p. 146 that 
the author must have been either one of the kings of the 
Herodian house or else one of the heretical high priests before 
the Hasmonaean dynasty is a valuable recognition of the period 
within which, as more and more critics think, the date of the 
original book must be placed. — t. k. c.] 

ecclesiasticus 

Title, etc. (§ if.) Sources (§§ 13-15). 

Text, etc. (§| 3-6). Form and Contents (§ 16 f.) 

Date (§§ 7-9). Religious teaching (§§ 18-22). 

Fortunes (§ 10). Ethical (§ 23). 

Structure (§ 11 f.) Greek thought (§ 24). 

Literature (§ 26). 

Ecclesiasticus (abbrev. Ecclus. ) is the usual Latin 
and English name of one of the deuterocanonical books 
of the OT (see Apocrypha, §§28). It is not probable 
that the author himself gave his book a title ; later it is 

Titl referred to under various names. In the 

1. -title. qr a ] mu( j it is cited siiflf>ly by the name of 
the author, as ' Ben-Sira’ (ktd p). or by the formula 
* the sages say ’ (though this last may point not im- 
mediately to our book, but to material from which it 
drew). Jerome {Prcef. in Libr. Sal. ) declares that he 
had seen a Hebrew copy entitled ‘Parabolae’ (d'Sitd), 
and this designation, natural and appropriate, is 
employed also by Saadia. 1 

In the LXX the book is called ‘ Wisdom of Jesus, 
Son of Sirach’ ( 2 o 0 £a Ivjaov vlov 2 [e]i p&x [KAC] ; B 
incorrectly 2 . 2 . ; but in the subscription B agrees with 
NA. The title of the Prologue in C is np6\oyos 'Lipax )■ 

This form (found also in the Syriac Versions and in some MSS 
of the Vet. Lat.) was the one generally used by the Greek writers, 
as is expressly stated by Rufinus {Vers. Or. Horn, in Nu. 
xviii. 3). The title 2o<f>ia occurs also in other combinations: 
in the honorary name * All- virtuous Wisdom ’ (tj irai/apcTO? 2 <xf> 1a) 
given to the book in patristic writings (Jer. Prcef. in Lib. Sal.), 
as also to Proverbs (Clem.Rom. 1 Cor. 57 ; Clem.Alex. i. 1085 ; 
Eus. HE iv. 22) and to Wisd. of Sol. 2 (Epiph. iii. 244) ; and 
in the more general designations ‘ Wisdom ’ (Orig. In Matt. 13 4) 
and * Wisdom of Solomon ’ (Cypr. Test. iii. 20). 

With regard to the term noun applied in the Talmud 
to the work of Ben-Sira it is uncertain whether it is 
used as a title ; but it appears to have been employed 
as a descriptive term. Possibly it was an old Jewish 
designation, which was adopted by the Greek Christians 
as a title ; in the case of the Book of Proverbs Hege- 
sippus (in Eus. HE 422) refers the term to unwritten 
Jewish traditions. 

On the Talmudic use cp Blau (in REJ 35 21), who cites Jer. 
Sota, 24c : ‘ after the death of R. Eliezer the nD3nn *0 was 
buried (1333).’ It seems probable that the expression 'n 'q 
includes Ben-Sira. 

Whilst the Greeks thus named the work from the 
nature of its material, the Latins preferred a title descrip- 
tive of its relation to the Church services. The term 
iKKXrpncuTTiKbs is used by the Greeks of the ko.vuv of 
the Church (Clem.Alex. Str. 6 125), and generally of what 
was in accord with the Church. Adopted by the Latins, 
the term was employed by them in a like general way 
( pacem ecclesiasticam , Tert. DePudicit. 22), and came to 
be used especially of books which, though not canonical, 
were regarded as edifying and proper to be read in 
the churches (Ruf. Comm, in Symb., § 38, Vers. Orig. 

1 The Oxford editors of the Hebrew Fragments (see below. 
| j) refer (Preface, ix, n. 4) to a statement of Saadia (S’adyah) 
(n?3."i HJO» Harkavy, p. 151, /. xi f), that Ben-Sira wrote a 
Book of Instruction (<^q ibq). This expression, however, 
seems to be rather a description than a title. 

2 Probably given first to Proverbs, and then-to all the supposed 
Solomonic wisdom-books. 
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in Num. 18 3 ; Ath. Ep . Fest., sub fine). So high was 
the esteem in which our book was held that it was 
termed ' Ecclesiasticus,’ the ' liber ecclesiasticus ’ par ex- 
cellence (Cypr. Test. 2 i 3 i ; Aug. De Doct. Chr. 213). 

The name of the author is given variously. 

The Hebrew text has, in 5027, ‘Shim'on b. Yeshua' b. 
Eliezer b. Sira’ (so also Saadia, u'jun ' d. *5f)j and in 51 30 the 
same formula, and also * Shim'on b. Y., called 

2. Author, b. Sira’ ; ©b 50 27 oj<rovs v. tree pax (<npax [A], 
creipaic [K]), t\eagap [in other MSS -p os or -pov] ; 
S^R subscription : 4 Yeshua* b. Shimeon, who is called Bar 
Asira ’ [in some MSS ‘ Sirak ’], and in the title ‘ Barsira ’ ; S w *l, 
title : * Y. b. Shim'on Asira,’ and also ‘ Bar Asira ’ ; Book of the 
Bee (A need. Oxon ., Sem. Series i. 279): ‘Shim'on b. Sira’; 
Talmud, * Ben-Sira.’ 

In this medley of readings two things seem clear. The 
author’s name proper was Yeshua* (Jesus) : so he is called 
by the Greek translator in his prologue ; and his familiar 
surname was Ben-Sira, as all ancient authorities attest. 
The significance of the other names is less clear. 

The Hebrew text and Saadia must be changed so as to read 
‘Yeshua' b. Shim'on’ (cp Zunz, GV zo 6 ), and the whole name, 
as given by them, may then be accepted (so Harkavy, Stud. u. 
Mittheil. 5 200; Blau in REJ 85 20, and Kautzsch). In that 
case we may suppose that © and S have abridged the genealogy, 
and that the form in the Book of the Bee is defective. This 
seems to be the most natural construction of the data. It is 
less probable that ‘ Shim'on ’ (Simon) and ‘ Eleazar ’ are scribal 
additions, the former made in order to connect the author with 
the famous high priest of that name (50 i), 1 the latter in order 
to connect him with the high priest (the brother and successor 
of Simon I.) to whom, according to the ‘Letter of Aristeas,’ 
Ptolemy Philadelphus sent his request for the translation of the 
Torah (Fritzsche). This sort of invention of a genealogy would 
be very bold, and would hardly be called for by Ben-Sira’s 
position as a sage. Nor is it likely that ‘Eleazar’ is another 
name of Sira (Krauss, in JQR, Oct. 1898). It is simpler to 
suppose that Simon and Eleazar (the names are common) were 
men otherwise unknown — father and grandfather of the author. 2 

We may thus assume that the name of the author 
in the Greek Version, Yeshua Ben-Sira, rests on a good 
tradition. The origin and signification of the * Ben- 
Sira ’ are not clear ; the most probable view is that it is 
a family name, though we know nothing of how it arose. 

Blau (in REJ 35 20) refers to the family names Bene Hezir 
(Chwolson, Corp. Inscr. Iieb. 65) and Bene Hashmdnai. Of 
‘ Sira ’ nothing is known ; the word (apparently Aram.) may mean 
‘ coat of mail ’ or ‘ thorn ’ ; it does not occur elsewhere in this form 
as a proper name. The ‘ Asira ’ of Pesh. seems to be a scribal 
error (cp the ‘ Barsira ’ of the title in Slag). Krauss, however 
(in JQR , Oct. 1898), holds ‘ Sira ’ to be an abbreviation of an 
original ‘ Asira’ = Heb. VDNi ‘bound,’ which occurs in lists of 
priests (Ex. 6 24 1 Ch. 3 17). This is possible (Krauss cites ex- 
amples of similar abridgments) ; but the testimony of the primary’ 
Vss. is against it ; and the Ar. Vs. (as Edersheim points out), 
which commonly follows Syr., has ‘ Jesu' b. Sirach. The Gk. 
form, with final x (or x), is best explained as intended to show 
that the foreign word is indeclinable (see Dalm. Gram. 161, n. 
6); Cp cuceAfia/xax — KOI Vpn (ACELDAMA, § i). 

The genealogies in 50 27 51 30 have only the authority 
of tradition — they are not from the hand of the author. 
He is described in 50 27 in the Greek and Latin Vss. 
as a 4 Jerusalemite,’ a statement in itself not improbable 
• — it is in keeping with the detailed description of the 
high-priestly ritual in 50 ; but since it is not found in 
the H. and S. it cannot be regarded as certain. One Gk. 
MS calls him a ‘ priest’ ; but this is merely a scribal error. 

Instead of tepocroAv/xetn^ N* has 1 epevs o cro\. This error seems 
to have given rise to further unwarranted statements (see below). 
Cp the argument of Krauss in JQR, Oct. 1898. 

As to Ben-Sira’s life we have only the general conclu- 
sions which may be drawn from the nature of his thought 
and from a few references which he makes to his ex- 
periences. He seems to have been a Palestinian sage, 
a philosophical observer of life, an ardent Israelite and 
devoted lover of the Torah, but probably neither a priest 3 

1 So Bar-Hebraeus. 

2 On the Eleazar b. Irai (Iri) from whom Saadia (uVj.1 'o 
ed. Hark. 178) quotes a saying which is attributed in the Talmud 
to Ben-Sira and is found in our Greek (821 f), see Bacher, 


Saadia was possibly a different recension of Ben-Sira (Blau). 
But this Eleazar cannot be the Talmudic doctor Eleazar b. 
Pedat, who frequently cites Ben-Sira (Harkavy, Bacher). 

3 Schur. {Hist. 5 25), referring to the erroneous statement of 
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(Zunz, Noldeke) nor a sofer (Fritzsche) (see Scribe), 
unless that term be understood in a very wide sense (see 
§ 21 ). He had too. wide a circle of interests to be easily 
identified with either of those classes, though he was in 
close relation with them both ; and he may perhaps be 
best described as one who sympathised with that mode 
of thought which after his time developed into Saddu- 
ceeism. He early devoted himself to the pursuit of 
wisdom, travelled much, was often exposed to danger, 
and sometimes near to death ( 34 11 f 51 ), and his book 
was probably composed in his riper years. 

Until quite recently the work was known to modern 
scholars only in scanty citations and in translations (Gk. , 
3 Original ^ at ‘ ’ Syr. ' anc * versions derived from 
la tvottq crcT ^em). According to the Greek trans- 
ltuiguage. i ator > s p re f ace> was originally written in 

‘Hebrew,’ a term which might mean either Hebrew’ 
proper or Aramaic. On this point the citations of 
Rabbinical writers ( Pirke A both, Pirke of R. Nathan , 
etc. ) — sometimes without acknowledgment, sometimes 
under the name of Ben-Sira, sometimes in Hebrew, 
sometimes in Aramaic or debased form — were not de- 
cisive, since it was not certain that they came from a 
Hebrew original ; and even the quotations of Saadia 
(10th cent.), which are in classical Hebrew, were 
similarly open to suspicion. After this the traces of a 
Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus become indistinct, and 
knowledge of such a book did not reach the Christian 
world (see Cowley and Neubauer’s Ecclesiasticus). Still, 
that its language was Hebrew, not Aramaic, had been 
inferred by critics from certain obvious errors in the 
Greek Version — for example, 2427, ‘light’ for ‘Nile’ 
(mr) ; 25 15, 4 head ’ for 4 poison ’ (en) ; 46 18, 4 Tyrians ’ 
for ‘enemies’ (ons). It was thought probable, also, 
that, since the Palestinian vernacular of the time was 
Aramaic, and Hebrew was a learned language, the 
author’s vocabulary, whilst based on the Hebrew Sacred 
Writings (with which he was familiar), would contain 
late- Hebrew and Aramaic words and expressions. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that the 


discovery of a Hebrew text of part of the book should 

„ . wrao awaken keen interest. One leaf' 
4. neorew mss. ( containing 39 1S _ 40 7> with a hint of 

v. 8) was brought from the East to Cambridge by 
Mrs. Lewis, 1 and in a box of fragments acquired for 
the Bodleian Library (through Sayce) Cowley and Neu- 
bauer found nine leaves, apparently of the same MS 
(409-49n); eleven 2 leaves ( 36 A -7 29a 11 34^ I22-I626 
of a second MS [A], 30 n- 31 n 32 i &>333 359-20 36 1-21 
3727-31 381-27 49 12-51 30 of the first MS [B]) were dis- 
covered by Schechter in the fragments brought by him 
from the Cairo gtnizah ; and in matter recently acquired 
by the British Museum other fragments (of MS B) were 
found (31 12-31 3622-3726); these all together give the 
greater part of chaps. 3-7 12-16 30-32 35 - 51 , — about 
one-half of the book. 3 


The texts discovered down to the end of 1899 4 appear 
to belong to at least two different MSS, A and B. 


Syncellus ( Chron . ed. Dindorf, 1, §25) that Ben-Sira was high 
priest, remarks that it must have arisen from the fact that in tne 
Chronicle of Eus. {ad Ol. 137 f), which Syncellus used, Ben-Sira 
is mentioned (though only as the author of Sapientia) just after 
the high priest Simon II. Other untenable opinions are that 
he is the unworthy Jason (= Jesus, high priest 175-172 B.C.), or 
that he was a physician (inferred by Grotius from 38 1-15). See 
Wette, Spcz. Mint, in d. deuterokan. Back., Edersheim. 

1 The recognition of this text is due to S. Schechter, Reader 
in Talmudic at the University of Cambridge, now also Professor 
of Hebrew in University College, London. 

2 On the two leaves discovered later, see below, n. 4 a. 

3 The first Cambridge leaf and the Oxford leaves were pub- 
lished by Cowley and Neubauer, with the Gk., Lat. and Syr. 
texts (’97), the eleven Genizah fragments by Schechter and Taylor 
£99), and the Brit. Mus. fragments by G. Margoliouth (in JQR, 
Oct. ’99). See below, § 26 a. 

4 [a. Early in 1900 Schechter found two leaves (a.— -423 b 3 of. 
54-7 9-13 80 19 a\ 0. — 25 8^ 13 17-24 26 12a) of, apparently, a 
third MS (CSchech. ; published in JQR 12 456-465 [Ap. 1900]). 

b. About the same time I. Levi discovered fragments of two 
MSS : (i.) apparently a third leaf of the MS just spoken pf, 
Schechter’s C (L6vi calls it D), containing 6 i 8-7 25 in a recension 
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The one, A (chaps. 8-10), is written without metrical division 
of lines, its marginal notes, corrections of obvious scribal errors, 
are few (only four, besides the insertion of an omitted verse), and 
its abbreviation of the divine name is triangular (^) ; the other, 
B (chaps. 80-51), is written stichometrically (except 46 17-20), 
part of it (to 45 8) has numerous glosses (among them four in 
Persian), and its abbreviation of the divine name is horizontal 
In A there is predominant agreement with the Syriac ; 


The MSS (assigned by Cowley and Neubauer, and 
by Schechter, provisionally, to the nth cent. ), with the 
exception of a few passages, are very carelessly written, 
abounding in errors, not all of which are corrected. 

The scribes appear to have been not very well acquainted 
with Hebrew ; they sometimes make several futile attempts at 
the correction of particular words or expressions. In the glossed 
portion the annotator seems to have been a man whose ver- 
nacular was Persian ; at 85 20 he notes in Persian the omission 
of a verse ; at 40 22, where the margin gives a saying ascribed 
in the B. Talmud (Sank, ico b) to Ben-Sira, he remarks that 
this was probably not in the original copy [of Ben-Sira] ; and at 
the point where the glosses cease (458) he explains that this 
MS reached thus far. This last remark appears to mean that 
the MS which he was copying ended here ; and in that case it 
is probable that the remainder (through chap. 51) belongs to 
another MS. With the . supposition that the copyist or 
annotator lived where Arabic was spoken accords the fact that 
several Arabisms occur in the MS : p^n in the sense of * create,' 
31 13 (doublet), 31 33 (doublet), 38 1 8925 40 x ; perhaps njn as 
= ‘ honour,’ 38 1 ; in 43 8d pyo = utf* ‘ presenting one’s self,’ 
is an explanation or correction of the word in the text, »]sTD » 
Hi. of pni? as= ‘ shine,’ 489 (marg.) ; perhaps in 42 ne a scribe 

understood as Arabic (‘ lattice ’). The MS has evidently 

not only suffered from the ordinary carelessness of copyists, but 
also passed through the hands of an ignorant Arabic-speaking 
man who freely inserted terms of his Arabic vocabulary. 

If we omit Arabisms and other scribal faults, the 
diction of the text is that of a man who, while his 
vernacular is that of an incipient late-Hebrew, similar 
to that of Koh&eth (Eccles. ), is familiar with the greater 
part of the Hebrew OT, and freely quotes or imitates 
its language . 2 According to Bacher {JQR, 189 7 ) and 
Schechter {op. cit. 28) the text exhibits post-Talmudical 
mosaic ( paitanic ) features, that is to say, a number of 
ready-made expressions and phrases borrowed from the 
OT. This, however, seems to be too strong a state- 
ment — the language of Ben-Sira rarely produces the 
impression of being artificial or lacking in spontaneity. 
Nor can it be said to contain midrashic elements (so 
Schechter, op. cit. , 29 ff. ), if by * midrash ’ is meant the 
style of the Talmud. 

As examples of mosaic work Bacher cites 45 xi (cp Is. 54 12) 
46 9 (cp Dt. 23 29) 89 27 (cp Job 9 5) 47 20 (cp Gen. 49 4) 44 2 1 (cp 
Ps. 728) 48 2 (cp Lev. 26 26), etc. ; Schechter, 4 28 (cp Ex. 14 X4) 
1423 (cp Judg. 5 28) 35 15 (cp Lam. 1 2) 49 16 (cp Is. 44 13), etc. 
These are cases of adoption and adaptation ; but they hardly 
deserve to be called mosaic work. 

Schechter’s instances of midrash are not convincing. The 
confession of intellectual or religious limitations in 8 18-24 is not 
necessarily an adaptation of Ps. 181 1 (in which the reference is 
political )--it may be based on Job 42 3 ; puns (6 ijb a, 22 1) are 


82 27) ; the lesson derived in 88 5 from Ex. 15 24 is very 'simple 
there are many such interpretations in JVisd. of Sol., and so 

different from that in Camb. MS A : the text is abridged by the 
omission of 620-27 20-34 26/ 735 6c-x6 17-19 22 ; (ii.) a leaf of, 
apparently, a fourth MS (CL^.), containing 86 24-88 1 : it is thus 
parallel to most of the second Brit. Mus. fragment (of MS B) and 
the upper part of the following Camb. leaf (of B). It gives in 
its text some of the glosses on the margin of the Camb. B and 
has one verse (87 3) punctuated and accentuated. 

Both Levi’s fragments are published (with facsimile of the new 
MS [ii.]) in REJ 40 1-30 [antedated fan. -Mar. 1900]. 

c. Lastly, E. N. Adler discovered the two leaves of MS A 
missing between Aa* and A3T— viz., 7 29-I2 1 (82 showing Kr. 
and AV. and several w. being supplied with vowels and accents) : 
published (with facsimile) in JQK 12 466-480 (Ap. T900).] 

1 For detailed descriptions of MS B see Cowley and Neu- 
bauer Smend, L4vi (below, * 26 a l); for description of MSS 
A ^ an< lA,, Schechter and Baylor (below, g 26 an.). [For the 
other MSS see preceding note.] 

2 Schechter, m his Ben Sira, 13 ff., gives a long list of paral- 
lelisms, some of which, however, are common expressions 
familiar to every educated Jew. In the prologue Ben-Sira is 
said to have been a diligent student of the Scriptures. 
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of the legend possibly alluded to in the obscure statement in 
44 16 ; the borrowing, in 45 15c, of the expressions of Ps. 89 30 
is not remarkable; that Samuel was a Nazirite (4613c) is a 
natural inference from x S. 1 11 — there is no need of the formal 
Rabbinical rule mgr fTVl 1 — and the simile in 47 2 (cp Ps. 89 20 
Lev. 48) is equally natural for a man interested in the temple- 
ritual ; text and translation of 47 loc ate doubtful (the couplet is 
lacking in S.), and the comparison with the Talmudic legend (of 
David awaking at midnight, Ber. 3 b) is precarious ; 49 1 may 
be based on Cant. 1 3 (so Schechter), or, what is equally probable, 
it may come from the same literary tendency that produced the 
simile in Canticles. The passages above cited may be taken to 


like a Paitan.’ 1 

Over and above these characteristics of the Hebrew 
MSS the question has been raised whether the text is 
substantially the original Hebrew or 

4 rvriiri 1 onl y a translation, and both views are 

to original. s t renuous iy maintained by competent 

critics. Those who regard it as a translation refer it 
either (i. ) to a Persian or (ii. ) to a Syriac source. 

i. The opinion that it is the rendering of a Persian 
version (which itself is held to have been derived from 
the Syriac and the Greek) is based partly on the 
presence of Persian glosses, partly on the supposition 
that certain doubtful or incorrect expressions result from 
the misunderstanding of Persian words ; the hypothesis 
is that the Syriac version used was revised from the 
Greek, and this revised text was rendered from Persian 
into Hebrew by an unintelligent Persian Jew who knew 
neither Syriac nor Greek. This theory is incompatible 
with the known facts : the agreements (often literal) 
and the disagreements of the Hebrew with the primary 
Versions make it practically inconceivable that it could 
have arisen in the way described. The alleged explan- 
ations of obscure Hebrew expressions as misunder- 
standings of Persian terms must be regarded as 
accidental coincidences, or, possibly, as in some cases 
due to a Persian-speaking scribe. So far as the theory 
supposes a Syriac-Greek basis for the Persian version it 
falls in with the other view that the Hebrew is a 
translation of the Syriac, on which see below. 

The argument for a Persian origin of the Hebrew is made by 
D. S. Margoliouth in his essay The origin 0/ the '‘original 
Hebrew ’ of Ecclesiasticus (1899). His points are not convincing. 
The Persian glosses merely show the hand of a Persian copyist 
or annotator, who was a critic, as appears from his remark op 
the addition at 40 22 (see above, § 4). The absurd or impossible 
Hebrew words cited by Margoliouth are scribal errors, and may 
be got rid of by emendation (e.g. 4026c 16 436 17c 22 42 14 41 12 
4734611); cp Smend and Kautzsch. Prof. Margoliouth does 
not distinguish between author and copyist ; the latter may 
have used Arabic words (43 9 3d 4). The most striking case of 
apparent rendering from Persian is in 48 13, where G has ‘snow’ 
(rers. u If) and H 2 ‘lightning’ (Pers. Jf ) — obviously, 
says Margoliouth, H misunderstood the Persian ; but the force 
of this argument is practically destroyed by Margoliouth’s 
remark that ® is corrupt and should read ‘storm,’ which may 
represent an original Hebrew p-^. Other such cases cited are 
forced (48 2 6 17c 22). Margoliouth adds {Exp. T., Nov. 1899) 
that the Cairene text cannot be genuine, since it was known to 
k..» c j:~ .a 1.. v c _i 

ranee 01 a book is no proof that it did not exist (e.g., Kashi 
seems not to have known the Jer. Talmud), and that Ben-Sira 
was probably used by the Synagogal hymnologists (paitanim). 

ii. The apparent dependence of the Hebrew on the 
Syriac presents a more serious problem. There are 
certain cases in which the reading of H seems inexplic- 
able except as a misunderstanding of S. The cases are 
few in chaps. 1-16 (which are written as prose), more 
numerous in 30-51 (written stichometrically). On the 
other hand H sometimes agrees with G against S, 
sometimes differs from both, sometimes appears to 
account for one or both. Further, in a considerable 
number of cases certain Greek MSS (especially ^ c a , 
and No. 248 of Holmes and Parsons) agree with H 
(and often with S and L) against the Vatican Greek 

1 On the Paitans, the late Jewish hymn-writers, see Zunz 
GVV), 393, Gr&tz, Gesch. [Hist, of the Jews], vol. 3, chap. 4. 

In the following discussion H = ‘ Hebrew,’ S = r Syriac ’ (Swal 

Sepher A 
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text. Add to this that not a few citations in the 
Talmud and in Saadia agree with H (sometimes against 
6 and S), and it becomes probable that H represents 
a genuine Hebrew text of Ben-Sira, which, however, 
has been altered in some places so as to agree with the 
Syriac, and bristles, besides, with errors of copyists. 
The result is that many passages present perplexing 
problems, and the details of the history of the text have 
yet to be made out. 

The following are examples of passages in which H 
seems to follow S : — 

3 13 pardon,’ after S par (unless 'y be late Heb.); 

31 15, H==© nearly (for nKJr read irrp)> and doublet of 15 a — 
S — to this last is attached the line =£5 S 16 a with marginal 
variant nearly =S 1 6b; of 5 16 there is a doublet very corrupt. 
Margoliouth (Origin, etc., 15./I) cites 42 n<r, where H 23ffK 
‘ lattice ’) may be a misunderstanding of S par (in Arab. = 

1 lattice ’), and 48 2, H no as misunderstanding of S #30 (but H 
may be merely a scribal error). L£vi (REJ, July 1809) regards 
the acrostic in chap. 51 as translated from S : v. 28 the unintel- 
ligible is a misunderstanding of S (1 v . 27), and is 

transposed so as to obscure the initial r of 28, and v. 14 = S 
which is composed of lines belonging to two different couplets ; 
there are doublets in which one verse = G, the other S (30 17 20, 
etc.); and in 80 20 H »DK3 = ‘ faithful’ (a sense here inapposite) 
is a reproduction of S K3D'HD ‘ eunuch ’ (which the connection 
requires). Bickell (in WZKM, 13 251-256 [’99]) takes the same 
view of the acrostic as L4vi, and further instances 12 11, where H 
nK3p ‘jealousy,’ he holds, is a misunderstanding of S nK3p ‘ has 
maae black ’ (from icvaveos). 

These examples (to which others might be added) 
appear to show, not that H is a translation of S, but 
that it has passed through the hands of a man or of 
men (of some of whom Arabic was the vernacular) 
familiar with S, and in places has been conformed 
thereto in text or margin. 

Where the three (HGS) agree, no conclusion as to priority 
can be drawn. Where only two agree, the third may be 
preferable, as in 6 22 where S ‘ fools ’ suits the connection better 
than HG ‘many.’ The numerous cases, however, in which H 
agrees, wholly or in part, with G against S indicate a Hebrew 
text independent of S : see, for example, 056 a 74 12 10 18 
14 10 17 15 2 f. 17 166 32 3 15 39 16. It is possible in such cases 
to suppose a correction of H after G ; but the hypothesis of 
emendations derived from both S and G is a complicated one. 
Moreover, in some passages H seems to be better than G and 
S : cp 4 6 ioc 14 26 f. 15 1 4 19 16 14. 

On the inferences to be drawn from the still (March, 
1900) unpublished fragments (see above col. 1166, n. 
4), see Sirach. 

Of the ancient Versions the Greek and the Syriac are 
~ . renderings of Hebrew texts, the Latin is 

e. versions. a translation from the Greek. 

Critical editions of the Greek and Syriac texts are still 
desiderata, though valuable remarks are made by Fritzsche, 
Edersheim, L6vi, Bacher, and others. 

The Hebrew, soon after its composition, was translated 
jinto Greek by the author’s grandson (see his prologue), 

. who had gone to live in Egypt, and desired to make 
the work accessible to his Greek-speaking fellow-citizens. 
He was clearly a man of piety and good general culture, 
with a fair command of Hebrew and Greek — a consistent 
s Jew, yet probably not unaffected by Greek influences. 
His translation is not seldom obscure from its literalness 
and compression ; in the prologue his style is freer and 
more ambitious. His name and history are unknown. 

By Epiphanius (l.c.) he is called ‘Jesus,’ and in a second pro- 
logue or preface, found in the Synofl. Script. Sanct. of Pseudo- 
Athanasius (and in Cod. 248 and Comp. Polygl.), ‘Jesus son of 
Sirach.’ Neither Epiphanius nor the confessedly late second 
prologue (see Fritzscne’s Comm.) can be considered authoritative 
on this point. The statement may be true, but is more probably 
a guess, or based on a misunderstanding of Ecclus. 50 27. 

The Greek represents a faithful translation of the 
original ; but its text is not in good condition, and in 
many cases it is hardly possible to do more than give a 
conjectural emendation. A similar remark applies to 
the Syriac, which likewise is based on the Hebrew, but 
may in some places have been influenced by the Greek. 1 

1 The book has been translated into Heb. by J. L. Ben-Zeeb 
(Breslau, 1798 ; Vienna, 1828) [by Joshua b. Sam. Hesel from 
German (Warsaw, 1842)], and by S. J. Fraenkel (Leipsic, ’30); 
chap. 24 by Bishop Lowth (reproduced in Fritzsch’s Comm.) and 
by Wessely ; chap. 51 by Bi., and some verses by D. S. Mar- 
goliouth (Place of Ecclus. in Sew. Lit., Oxf., ’go). 
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For an account of the MSS of G see Fritzsche, Edersheim, 
Hatch, Schlatter, Nestle (in PREP), s.v. BibelObersetzungen ), 
and Kautzsch (below, $ 26). All appear to go back to one 
archetypal text, for the displacement of chapters (see below) is 
found in all except No. 248, and this has probably been cor- 
rected. (a) The great uncials, B, K, C, and partly A, though 
comparatively free from glosses, give an inferior text ; 63) tne 
better form is preserved in V (Cod. Venetus=No. 23 of Holmes 
and Parsons), in K c - a , in part of A, and in certain cursives, of 
which the most remarkable are Nos. 248 (followed in Compl., 
Poly, and Eng. AV) and 253 (which agrees strikingly with 
Sh), though these have many glosses. The history of these 
two subdivisions is obscure ; the first (a) has been called 
Palestinian, the second (fi) Alexandrian ; but this is not certain.! 
With the second agree largely L and S. These Vss. then appear 
to represent a text earlier than that of the Greek uncials ; and 
our Hebrew fragments, which so often accord with S, may have 
a history like that of the Greek cursives — they may represent 
an early text which has been greatly corrupted by glosses, 
though they have suffered more than the Greek from scribal 
miswriting. The Gk. glosses resemble those of <5 in Proverbs ; 
they are expansions of the thought, or Hellenizing interpreta- 
tions, or additions from current collections of gnomic sayings. 

The Peshifta Syriac is now considered by scholars, with 
scarcely an exception, to be a translation from the Hebrew; 
see especially Edersheim. It is a generally faithful and 
intelligent rendering, not without misconceptions, expansions, 
condensations, and glosses, but on the whole simple and intel- 
ligible. In some cases (as in 48 2 f.) it agrees curiously with 
the Greek ; but it is a question whether in such cases S follows 
G or the two follow the same Hebrew. 

The Vss. derived from © are valuable primarily for the establish- 
ment of the Gk. text, sometimes also for the Heb. For particular 
discussions (Old Lat., Copt., Eth., Hexapl. Syr., Arm.), and 
for Pesh. Syr. see Edersheim, Nestle, and Kautzsch. 


In the body of the work there is only one mark of 
date : the list of great men (44-50) closes with the name 

7 . Date: Simon. of u the ? igh P ri< ? simon : s ° n of ° n J ias ’ 
who, because he stands last and is 

described at great length and with great enthusiasm, 
may be supposed to have lived somewhere near the 
author’s time. There were two high priests of this 
name : Simon I. , son of Onias I. {circa B.c. 310-290), and 
Simon II., son of Onias II. {circa 218-198) : lack of 
material makes it hard to determine from the name 
which of the two is here meant. 


(a) Of the first, Josephus relates (Ant. xii. 2 5) that, on account 
of his piety and kindliness, he was surnamed ‘ the Just ’ ; the 
second (Ant. xii. 4 10 f.) intervened in the quarrel of the sons 
of Tobias and the banished Hyrcanus, though it does not follow 
that he was friendly to the worse side of the party. 2 

(b) Another datum is found in the Mishna-tract Aboth , 1 2, in 
which it is said that Simon the Just was one of the last members 
( , TB ? p) 3 of the Great Synagogue ; the Talmud, further, surrounds 
this S imon with a halo of legend . Though the ‘ Great Synagogue ’ 
is largely or wholly legendary (cp Canon, § 18), the high priest, 
Simon the J ust, is doubtless a historical and important personage ; 
but is he to be identified with Simon I. or with Simon 1 1. ? Jose- 
phus favours the former possibility ; but the authority ofjosephus 
on such a point is by no means unimpeachable. In the Talmudic 
tradition Simon seems to represent a turning-point in the national 
fortunes : after him, it is said, the signs of divine favour in the 
temple service began to fail ; but this condition of things may be 
referred, not without probability, either to Simon I. (Edersheim) 
or to Simon II. (Derenbourg). In the list of bearers of the tradi- 
tion in Aboth Simon is followed by Antigonos of Soko, and he by 
the two named Jose, who belonged in the second cent. b.c. ; this 
would point clearly to Simon II. as ‘ the Just,’ if the chronology 
of the tract could be relied on ; this, however, is not the case — 
the Jewish chronology of the period is of the vaguest sort. 4 

(c) Further, in Ecclus. Simon is lauded for having repaired the 
temple and fortified it and the city ; Derenbourg, referring to 
the letter of Antiochus the Great (Jos. Ant. xii. 18 3) concerning 
the finishing of the temple, thinks that this identifies Ben-Sira s 
Simon with Simon II. ; Edersheim answers that the city needed 
fortifying in the time of Simon I., but not under Simon II. ; and 
Bois insists that, though the temple may have been finished 
under Simon II., it may none the less have been repaired under 
Simon I. Compare Hatevy (Rev. Setn. July, ’99) and Kautzsch. 

(d) Hatevy (l.c.) argues for Simon I. on the ground that a 
considerable time between author and translator is required in 

1 In fifty -six quotations by Clem. Alex, from Ben-Sira 
Edersheim found five which corresponded markedly with the 
text of No. 248. 

2 The story of him in 2 Macc. 3 is obviously a legend, but may 
perhaps bear witness to the esteem in which ne was held in later 
times. 

8 Cp A. Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften , 4 286. 

4 Simon is not called * the Just ’ in the present text of Ecclus., 
perhaps (Bois) because the epithet had not yet been applied to 
him. Gratz, however, discovers the term in 50 24, following the 
Syriac (‘ with Simon ’ instead of ‘ with us ’), only reading n'OH 
for men (Gesck. derjuden , 2 235 n.). 
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order to account for the errors in the Greek text and for the 
fact that the translator had lost the tradition of the meaning of 
the Hebrew. This ground is not decisive. Whether in the 
translator’s time the exegetical tradition had been lost cannot 
be determined till we have a correct Hebrew text; and the 
scribal errors of ® are due to copyists after the translator’s time. 
Further, on Hal6vy’s own ground, an iqjerval of fifty or sixty 
years would account for much. 

(e) Finally, the connection, of Ben-Sira’s discourse may seem 
to point to the earlier high priest, for Simon ( 50 ) really follows on 
Nebemiah ( 49 13), the intervening verses interrupting the chrono- 
logical order, 1 and we should then naturally think of Simon I. ; 
but here, again, the Jewish conception of chronology makes the 
conclusion uncertain : the author may easily have passed on a 
century later. 

Of these data the most that can be said is that 


they slightly favour the second Simon as the hero of 
Ben-Sira’s chap. 50 . 

A more definite sign of date is found in the preface 
of the Greek translator, who says that he came to Egypt 

8. Euergetes. '? ll f ^y- eighth year M rov 
® Evepybrov / 3 a<ri\^ws. This, it is true, 
may mean either the thirty-eighth year of the life of the 
writer or the thirty-eighth regnal year of Euergetes ; but 
there seems to be no reason why the translator should 
here give his own age, whilst the mention of the king’s 
year (the common OT chronological datum) is natural. 2 

If this interpretation be adopted, the date of the 
translation is approximately given. Of the two Ptolemies 
called Euergetes, the first reigned only twenty-five years 
(247-222) and is thus excluded ; the second, surnamed 
Physcon, reigned fifty -four years in all, partly as co- 
regent (170-145) and partly as sole king (145-116). It 
appears that in his thirty-eighth year, 132 B.c. , the 
translator reached Egypt, and the translation was in that 
case made a few years later. The author's date may 
thence be fixed ; for in the prologue the translator calls the 
author his ndinros, a term which is here most naturally 
taken in its ordinary sense of ‘ grandfather. ’ 3 The com- 
position of the book would thus fall in the first quarter 
of the second century — a date which agrees with that of 
the high priest Simon II. 

This date is further favoured by indications (1) in the 
book itself : by the picture of national oppression given in 

9 In ternal ^ x * 13 36 16-22 (EV 361-17) (up to the 

' . - end of the third century the Jews enjoyed 

* comparative quiet, and for the Maccabean 
period we should expect a more poignant tone of suffer- 
ing) ; by the traces of Greek influence on the thought — 
as in the personifications of wisdom in chaps. 1 24 — and 
by the acquaintance with Greek customs, as the having 
music at feasts, 353-6 ; (2) in the translation, by signs of 
acquaintance with the LXX version of the Torah, as in 
17 17 (after the Greek of Dt. 328 /), 44 16 4 (© Gen. 624) ; c 
and (3) in the translator’s preface by the reference to 
three divisions or canons of the Hebrew Scriptures. 6 

1 The section 49 14-16 seems to be an addition by a scribe or by an 
editor (possibly by the translator) for the purpose of introducing 
names (Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, Adam) omitted by the author. 
Chap. 44 16 (Enoch), wanting in the Syr., may be a late addition. 
In the Hebrew a scribe has repeated 17a in 16a ; in the rest <3 — 
H, except that for nyi (perhaps taken as = * thought ’) it has 
ota? (perhaps an error for evyotas ) ; 16b seems to be in part 


2 'Hie Greek construction (absence of article before iir{) has 
been objected to as hard ; but Hag. 1 1 2 1, Zech. 1771,1 Macc. 
18 43 14 27 prove that it is possible (see note by Ezra Abbot in 
Amer. ed. of Smith’s DB). For examples of this use of ciri 
in inscriptions see Deissmann, Bibelstudien , 255 ff. [’95]. 

3 It' sometimes means ‘ ancestor ’ ; but in such cases the con- 
nection usually indicates the wider sense (Seli^mann). 

4 Ecclus. 44 16 is, however, probably an interpolation (see 
above, § 7, last n.). 

6 See also 20 29 (Dt. 16 19) 44 17-21 (Gen. 6 9 17 4 22 18) 45 8/ 
(Ex. 88 35/?) 49 7 (Jer. 1 10) 46 19 (1 S. 12 3, cp Gen. 14 23). 

6 This, of course, does not imply that the canons were com- 
pleted in his time. The omission of the names of Ezra, Daniel, 
and Mordecai in the list of great men is to be noted. Daniel, if 
he had been known to the author, would certainly have been 
mentioned just before or after Ezekiel ( 498 ./I); 49 12 near 
which we should expect the other two to appear, are not found 
in our Hebrew fragments, but the versions snow no sign of a lost 
passage. If the three had been inadvertently omitted, they would 
probably have been added, as are Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, and 
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(4) Another note of date might be drawn from the relation 
of Ecclus. to the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ; 
but to exhibit it clearly would require a detailed examina- 
tion of those two books. The three appear, by their 
thought (Proverbs in its latest recension), to be the pro- 
duct of a well-advanced stage of Graeco-Jewish culture. 1 

The book was never admitted into the Jewish and 
Christian canons (Canon, §§ 39, 47). Among other 
. - reasons it is enough to mention that, un- 

01 likesome other late books (Cant. , Prov. , 
tne DOOK. j-j an ^ E cc ies. ), it was not issued under 
the authority of a great national name : the schools 
accepted from Solomon what they would not accept from 
Joshua ben-Sira. The work, though not canonised, was 
highly esteemed, and is frequently cited in Talmud and 
Midrash, sometimes byname, sometimes anonymously. 2 
There are also many coincidences of thought between 
Ecclus. and the Talmud, which, however, do not neces- 
sarily show that the latter borrowed directly from the 
former. Further, not all the citations in the Talmud 
are now to be found in our text and versions of Ecclus. ; 
these latter are perhaps incomplete, or perhaps Ben-Sira 
became a name to which anonymous proverbs were 
attached. Later he is cited by Nathan (9th cent.) and 
Saadia (10th cent.). There is a second collection, en- 
titled ‘ The Alphabet of Ben-Sira,’ 3 apparently compiled 
late in the Talmudic period, in which, along with genuine 
material (cited in the Talmud), there are sayings that 
seem not to belong to Ben-Sira. The translation of 
some of his proverbs into Aramaic and the spurious 
additions to his work show the estimation in which he 
was held by his co-religionists. 4 He was not less 
esteemed by the early Christians. It is not clear that 
he is cited in the NT ; 5 but he is frequently appealed to 
in post-biblical Christian writers, under a variety of 
names, or anonymously, and with different introductory 
formulas. Though his book was never formally recog- 
nised as canonical (it is found in no canonical list), it 
is quoted as ‘scripture,’ ‘ divine scripture, ’ ‘prophetical,’ 
and was appealed to in support of church doctrine. 

The first example of its use is found in the Ed. of Barnabas, 
19 ; cp Ecclus. 431. After this it is quoted by Clem. Alex., 
Orig., Cypr., August., Jer., Greg.Naz., Greg.Nyss., Chrys., 
Cyr.Alex., Joan.Damasc., Theophyl., Leo the Great, Greg. I., 
Alcuin, though not by Justin, Iren., or Eus. Athan. (if/. Best. 
39) distinguishes it from the books called ‘ apocryphal,’ and 
August. {Civ. Dei 17 20) declares that only the unlearned ascribed 
it to Solomon. Jer. seems to have been the first to draw the line 
sharply between it and the canonical books. Aelfric, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (see Westcott, Bible in the Church , 209), speaks of 
the book as read in the churches. By Luther and other Protestant 
writers of the sixteenth cent, it was treated with great respect.® 

The book naturally divides itself, according to the 
subject-matter, into sections. Chap. 1 is a general 

Adam, in 49 14-16. The natural inference is that our books of 
Daniel, Esther, and Ezra did not exist in Ben-Sira’s time. 
Noldeke (ZA TfV, 20 88 /.) would add to these Chron. 

1 For further discussions of the date of Ecclus. see Fritzsche’s 
Comm, (in KGH), Derenbourg (Giogr.), Seligmann ( Welsh, d. 
Jes. Sir.), Edersheim {Comm, on Ecclus. in Wace’s Apocr.), Bois, 
Orig. de la phil. judio-alex. ; Kautzsch {Apokr.), Haldvy {Rev. 
Sim., ’99) ; and, for the relation between Ecclus. and Proverbs, O. 
Holtzmann in G‘F 7 (Oncken’s series), 2 202 ; Che. Job and Sol. 184. 

2 For a list of quotations from Ecclus. in Talm. and Rabb. 
literature see Ecclus., ed. Cowley and Neub., where also are 
given references to Bacher, Gaster, Schechter, and others. Cp, 
further, Dukes, Rabbin. Blumenlese , Geiger, A both (in his Naclt- 
gelass. Schrift. iv.). In his Secrets Charles cites passages in that 
work which appear to be taken from or based on Ecclus. ; cp 
Ecclus. 1 2 with Secrets, 47 5 ; 24 with 51 3 ; 7 3 32 with 42 11 
51 1 ; 14 19 with 65 n, etc. 

3 See Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr.] Dukes, ut sup.] Cowley and 
Neub., Ecclus.; Steinschneider, Alphabet. Sirac. utrumque. 
The work consists of two alphabetical lists of proverbs, one Aram., 
the other Hebrew, with commentary. Another late collection 
is given by J. Drusius, Proverbia Ben Sira, Franeker, 1597. 

4 The Talmud seems not quite sure of the work, placing it 
sometimes among the external and forbidden books, sometimes 
among the D’aifD (citing it with the formula IDNIK')- 

6 Among the more promising passages are Ja. 1 2-4 (cp Ecclus. 
2 1-5), Lk. 12 19 ff. (cp Ecclus. 29 12/) and Ja. 1 19 (cp Ecclus. 

5 11). 

® On the attitude of modern churches towards the OT Apocr. 
see Bissell, Apocr. (Gen. Introd.), and Zbckler, Einl. in vol. ix. 
of S track and ZOckler’s Kurzgef. Komm. 
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introduction ; S 3 (361-17) is a prayer for Israel ; 42 15- 
60 26 is a separate discourse (praise of great men) ; 

11 Structure 50 27-29 a colo P hon (probably by an 
* editor) ; and 61 is an appended prayer 
and exhortation. In the body of the work new starting- 
points are indicated at 16 24 [22] 24 1 and 39i2, and there 
are further paragraphal divisions (marked by the address 
' my son’) at 2i 3 17 4 i 618 23 32, etc. , besides the sub- 
divisions obvious in the subject matter (see the headings 
in the Greek Version). Beyond this paragraphal 

and sectional arrangement it seems impossible to dis- 
cover any plan in the book. 1 It consists, like Proverbs, 
of a mass of observations on life, put together in the 
interests not of logical order but of edification. 

A curious arrangement of material is found in most 

TkiaWa+in Greek MSS (in all hitherto examined 
1 A uisiocauon. Qn this point except No 24 g of Holmes 

and Parsons) : the section 33 16-36 u is placed after 30 24. 2 

The right order is given in the Pesh., the Latin, the Armenian, 
and the G MS No. 248 (which is followed by Complut., as this 
last is followed in EV). The cause of the derangement was prob- 
ably the displacement of rolls of the G MS from which most 
existing MSS are derived, 3 or possibly of the Heb. MS from 
which the Gk. translation was made. Similar instances of dis- 
placement are mentioned by Fritzsche (Comm. 170) and 
Edersheim (Comm. 154). 4 The Pesh. was made from an inde- 
pendent Heb. MS, which had the right order. The Latin may 
have been made from a G MS earlier than that from which our 
present G texts are derived ; it may have been corrected after 
the Heb. ; it may come from a corrected G text like that of 
No. 248. 

As to the author’s sources nothing very precise can 
be said. Whilst his own experience and observation 
13 SnurnAfi P ro ^ a ^^y furnished a great part of his 
* material, it is possible that he drew also 
from books or from unpublished discourses of sages. 
There are not a few resemblances between him and 
Proverbs ; but the most of these are best explained as 
independent treatment of common material. The same 
thing is true of the points of contact between Ecclesiasticus 
and Ecclesiastes. 5 If our author quotes those two books, 
he apparently treats them as wisdom-books having no 
more authority than he himself claims. There was, 
no doubt, much that might be considered common 
property, which different moralists would use each in 
his own way : the maxim, for example, that the be- 
ginning (or root, or completion, or crown) of wisdom is 
the fear of God must have been an axiom in the teach- 
ing of the Palestinian sages. A comparison between 
Ecclus. 24 and Prov. 8 shows how differently the two 
books treat the same general conception. 

The traditional account, which represents the book 
as composed by one man, seems on the whole to be 
supported by the character of the contents. There are, 
indeed, differences of tone, as in various paragraphs on 
TT .. women (25 and 26 ), and on the happiness 
and miseryof life ( 39 16-35 and 40 x-n), and 
in general there is a contrast between the geniality of 
some passages and the cynicism of others, and between 
the conceptions of wisdom, on the one hand as a 
universal divine influence, and on the other as common- 
sense shrewdness. The diversities, however, do not go 
beyond the bounds of a single experience, and in the 
book as a whole there is an evident unity of tone — the 
attitude toward God, life, wisdom, the Torah, is the same 
throughout. 6 The authenticity of chap. 51 has 

1 For proposed plans see Eichhom (Einl.), Ew. (Gesch. 4 300), 
Fritzsche (Einl. in his Comm.), Deane (Expos. 1883), Edersheim 
(Introd. in his Comm.), and cp remarks of Herbst in his Einl. 

2 Or, according to the verse-numbering in Swete’s Sept., the 
two sections 80 25-88 13a and 83 13^-86 16 a have changed places. 

8 This, Fritzsche ’s suggestion, is now generally accepted. 
See Deane, Expos. 1883, and Swete, Sept. vol. ii. p. vii. _ 

1 Tisch. retains the Greek order ; Swete gives the Latin. 

3 The comparison between Ecclus. and Proverbs is made most 
fully by Seligmann ( IVeiskeit d. Jes. Sir.), and that between 
Ecclus. and Eccles. by Wright (Koheleth). See also Montefiore, 
in JQR 2 430 ff., and Toy, ‘ Proverbs ’ (in I nteimat. Crit. Com.). 
The difference between Ben-Sira and Pirke Abdth in form and 
style indicates an earlier date for the former. 

3 On the enigmatical Eleazar ben-Irai, a possible double of 
Ben-Sira, see above, $ 2 (n. 2). 
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been questioned ; but the case has not been made 
out. 

There seems to be nothing out of keeping with the rest of the 
book, and, as to the insertion of a prayer, we may compare the 
one (very different in tone from this) in Wisd. Sol. (9). There 
is, indeed, a striking resemblance between Ecclus. 51 13-30 and 
Wisd. Sol. 7 1-14 ; but if there be imitation here ; it is not clear 
that it is on the part ot the passage in Ecclesiasticus. 

The psalm (an imitation of Ps. 136) which is found in the 
Hebrew after v. 12, and does not appear in the Vss., may be 
doubtful. Schechter suggests that it was omitted in the Greek 
because the mention of the Zadokite priestly line was considered 
to be inappropriate under the Maccabees. This consideration, 
however, would not apply at all to the Syriac Vs., and the 
omission of a single couplet would have sufficed in the Greek. 

How far the author’s work has been added to by 
scribes and editors is a more difficult question. It 
15 Intecritv * s c * ear ^at the Hebrew and the versions 
e 11 y* have suffered in the process of trans- 
mission (see above, § 4). In various passages one or 
another of the texts shows additions or omissions ; each 
case must be treated by itself. In general, as between 
a Greek conception in one text and a Jewish in another, 
the preference is to be given to the latter ; though it is 
obvious that this rule must be applied carefully, so as 
not to prejudge the question of a Greek influence on the 
author. When the final text obtainable by MS. evidence 
has been reached, there will still remain the question 
whether this gives the author’s thought accurately, or 
has itself been coloured by editors. By some the Greek 
translator is supposed to have made additions to his text 
in the interests of Jewish Alexandrian philosophy ; others 
see evidence of Christian interpolation. The evidence 
for those conclusions is not distinct. 

Alexandrian passages need not be additions of the translator, 
and of the cases cited by Edersheim (Comm. 23), 1 3 /. and 24 31 
are not non- Jewish, whilst to call 28 2 (‘ forgive and thou shalt be 
forgiven ’) a Christian addition on internal grounds is to prejudge 
the question. The evidence is stronger in the case of 4827 
Min, to irav eariv avrot) and 44 16 (Enoch is called niM 
njn, VTroSffiy^ta /itTavoias [ewcua?]), both omitted by Pesh. The 
first expression is Hellenising, and may be an addition by the 
author, or by a Hebrew scribe, or it may have been made first 
in ©, and thence transferred to H ; the second, something like 
a parallel to which is found in Philo (De prctm. et poen.. 
Mangey, 2410^, where ‘Enoch’ is explained to be true man- 
hood, based on hope in God), may be Jewish (see Siegfried, 
Drummond, Bois), or may be a Hellenising expression, of the 
author, or an allegorising remark by a scribe. (The expressions 
‘ was found perfect ’ and ‘ knowledge ’ appear to be scribal addi- 
tions.) After the omission of all probable additions, however, 
there remains enough to fix the author’s relation to Greek thought 
(see below, § 24). 

The book is arranged in short discourses or para- 
graphs, each of which consists in general of distichs or 
j . . tetrastichs ; the lines are mostly ternary 

1 . raxy three ictus) or quaternary, though 

x in this respect there is considerable 

variety. The parallelism is less antithetic and looser, 
and the discourse more flowing than in Proverbs. 
Bickell (Zt. f. kath. Theol. 1882) regards 51 1-20 (in the 
Heb. ) as forming an alphabetic psalm. 1 The attempt 
to discover metre in the work (Bickell, Margoliouth) 
must be pronounced unsuccessful. 2 

An irregular strophic arrangement results from the 
author’s method of dividing his material by subjects (cp 
Prov. 1-9 22 - 29 ). 3 

Ecclesiasticus belongs to the category of Wisdom - 
literature (Hokma), which, in contrast with the prophetic, 
priestly, and legal points of view (for all of which the 
n . . nation Israel is the centre), gives a uni- 

17. contents. versa j m0 ral-religious criticism of life. 
The history of the genesis and development of the Hokma 
demands a separate treatment. (See Wisdom Litera- 
ture. ) The nationalistic tone of a few passages in 

1 Bickell worked with his translation into Hebrew from the 
Greek ; Taylor (in Schechter and Taylor’s Ben Sira) goes over 
the lately discovered Hebrew text, and discusses the initial 
letters of the couplets, in support of Bickell. The acrostic 
form is in itself not improbable (Prov. ends with an alphabetic 
poem), but it is not yet clearly made out. 

2 On metre in OT Heb. see the works of Ley, Bickell, Briggs, 
Gunkel, D. H. Muller, and the art. of Grimme in ZDMG , 50 4. 

3 For an attempt to make out a regular division into groups 
of 50 or 100 couplets see Schlatter (below, § 26 a, i.). 
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Ecclesiasticus does not affect the general character of the 
book. The material is so varied and so loosely arranged 
that a table of contents would take more space than can 
here be given. It deals with all the ordinary social and 
religious duties (cp Che. Job and Sol. 190-193). The 
style is for the most part bright and vigorous, and not 
without a gleam of humour. The author shows wide 
acquaintance with men and things, and his advice is 
usually full of good sense. Without claiming for him- 
self special inspiration, he speaks as an independent 
teacher of religion and morals, citing no external 
authority for what he says, but, like the sages in Pro* 
verbs, assuming its truth and obligation, and making 
his appeal to reason and conscience. 

In accordance with the tone of the later Judaism, Ec- 
clesiasticus regards God as the lord of the whole world of 
A things and men, the absolute, righteous 

* * judge, the author of all conditions 

teacmng. uoa c j ian g es 0 f iif e (chaps. 16-18 33 /. ). 
It has not the full conception of divine fatherhood ; but 
it gives a description of divine forbearance toward men 
(18 10-13) which is identical in spirit with that of Ps. 103. 

Concerning itself with the visible facts of life, Ecclesi- 
asticus (like Prov. ) takes little account of subordinate 
supernatural beings. Angels are not 
A * mentioned in the Hebrew (not in 4826), 

and in the Greek only in citations from the OT. In 
3814* the intercession that in Job 33 26 is ascribed to a 
heavenly being is ascribed to a physician. In 4821 (a 
statement taken from 2 K. 19 35), in which the Gk 
(followed by Lat.) has AyyeXos, the Heb. has nB 2 D> 
‘plague,’ and the Syr. )b^» jLcuoe, * a heavy 
blow.’ In another passage (17 17), quoted freely from 
Dt. 328 /. as in fi, 1 the term * ruler ’ (rjyobfJLeyoy) seems 
to be substituted for @ 4 angel ’ (/card dptd/xbv &yy£\uy) 
— here a divine (angelic ?) head of every nation except 
Israel, whose guardian is Yahwd. * Spirits, ’ good or evil, 
are nowhere mentioned. 3 Whether there is mention of 
Satan is doubtful. In 21 27, where has * The ungodly, 
when he curses rbv ocltclv dv, curses himself,’ the context 
(see v. 28) and Syr. favour the sense, ‘adversary,’ or a 
reading, ‘neighbour,’ for aaravai v (and for ‘ungodly’ 
we should probably read ' fool’). Further, the author, 
if (as Cheyne thinks) he means Satan, seems to identify 
him with the man’s own evil impulse, a conception 
foreign to the whole pre-Christian time 3 as well as to 
the NT. In general, Ecclus. may be said to anticipate 
Sadduceeism in holding aloof from angels and demons, 
whose agency in actual life it does not recognise. 

The central moral -religious idea of the book is 
wisdom, in the conception of which Ben-Sira is sub- 
stantially at one with Proverbs. He treats sometimes 
20 * Wisdom. * human attribute, sometimes the 
divine. As a quality of man it is theo- 
retical knowledge of the right and ability to embody it in 
life. Nothing is said of the origin of this capacity (it 
is treated as an ultimate fact); but it is identified with 
the 'fear of God’ (1 14, etc.) — that is, the wise life is 
directed according to the divine commandments, or, as 
it may perhaps be put, human wisdom comes from the 
communion between the mind of man and the mind of 
God. The unity of the divine and the human attributes 
(implicitly contained in the book) appears to involve the 
conception that the divine wisdom fills and controls all 
things, including man’s mind, and thus manifests itself 
in human thought. 

1 MT has *33, for which ®bal reads 'J 3 > clearly 

the right reading. 

2 The nvcvfxara of 8928 (Syr. jL*OJF» Heb. almost obliter- 
ated) are * winds [ (so Fritzsche) ; w. 29 f. give, not the definition 
of the term ‘ spirits,’ but a parallel list of natural agencies. 

3 Cheyne (Job and Sol. 189, cp 297) and Edersheim {Comm.) 

refer to a Talmudic passage (Baba Bathra, x&z) which identifies 

Satan with the jn in' J cp also Weber, System der altsyn. 

Theol. 228 f. The jn appears to be personified (irovrjpbv 

in <5 87 3 ; but H and S are here very different, and 

the text seems to be corrupt beyond recovery. 


As a quality of God, wisdom is almost always personi- 
fied. It is called eternal (li), universal (246), un- 
searchable (16), the formative creative power in the 
world (243), yet created (I4249) and established in 
the midst of Yahw&’s people in Jerusalem (24 10 /. ), 
where alone there was obedience to Yahw&’s law. 1 This 
nationalistic conception of wisdom (involved, but not 
explicitly stated, in Proverbs) is noteworthy, but not 
unexpected : the pious Jews of that time could hardly 
fail to find the highest expression of the divine wisdom 
in the guidance of Israel through the Law. Ben-Sira’ s 
treatment of divine wisdom is personification (as in Prov. 
and Wisd. Sol.), not hypostatisation. In one passage 
(243, ‘I . . . covered the earth as a mist’) there 
appears to be an approach to this position 2 3 : wisdom is 
identified with the creative word, as Wisd. Sol. further 
identifies it with the Stoic Logos. Like Wisd. , Sol. , and 
Philo, however, Ben-Sira lacked a historical figure with 
which to identify his philosophical conception. 

Greater prominence is given to the Law of Moses in 
our book than in Proverbs. It is glorified in the per- 
_ sons Moses and Aaron (461-22) and 

21. me Law. Simon (50 1-21). The author was by no 
means indifferent to the ritual of sacrifice and song. 
He dwells with enthusiasm on the details of the high 
priest's costly dress, on the offering 8 and the singers ; 
he counsels men to come with full hands to the altar 
(32 [35] 1-11), though he adds a warning against attempt- 
ing to bribe God with unrighteous gifts 12). His philo- 
sophical view of life does not prevent his taking joyous 
part in the outward service of God, which he possibly 
regarded as being a symbol as well as a prescribed duty. 
He shows similar friendliness toward the scribes (3824-34 
39i-ii), who, in contrast with handicraftsmen, devote 
themselves to the study of the law, the prophets, and 
paroemiac sayings (a reference to parts of our book of 
Proverbs?), listen to the discourses of famous men 
(teachers in the legal schools), travel in foreign lands to 
find out good and evil among men, open their mouths 
in prayer, and ask forgiveness for their sins. This, the 
earliest extant description of the life of a sofer , gives a 
picture of wide activity, and shows that the law-students 
of that time did not confine themselves to Palestine. 
With such scribes, not hagglers over words and letters, 
but cultivated and liberal students of the earlier 
literature, our author would naturally find himself in 
hearty sympathy. As to the term ‘law,’ it appears 
that, when used of the Israelitish code, it may stand for 
all the Jewish sacred books ; but it is sometimes em- 
ployed for law in general, as in 35 [32] 24 36 [33] 1-3. 

The preceding citations show Ben-Sira’ s warm national 
feeling. This is expressed most distinctly in chap. 33 [36], 
in which he bemoans the afflicted state of Israel, and 
prays that, in fulfilment of his promise, God would 

22 Aanira S at ^ er t ^ ie tr ^ s of Jacob and make the 
‘ " people possess its land as in times of old (cp 

44ai 47ii 4gio ) He looks for no special 
deliverer (not even in 44-50), and hopes only, in general 
accordance with the earlier prophets, for national quiet 
and prosperity. 4 He is so much absorbed in this desire 
that he does not think of the conversion of foreign nations 
to the worship of Yahw6. We have no right to take 
him as the representative of the whole nation in this 
regard ; but we may fairly suppose that he expresses a 
current opinion. 6 

1 Wisdom seems not to be exactly identified with the Mosaic 
Law. The Greek text of 24 23 Is difficult (rayra iravra in app. 
with 0t0Ao?), and we should perhaps read, with Pesh., ‘in tne 
book.’ On the other hand, cp Bar. 83641, and see notes of 
Edersheim (on Ecclus. 24 23) and Bob (Orig. 200 /.). 

3 Ecclus. 243-6 is an imitation of Prov. 822^, from which 
L here introduces additional matter. The ‘ mist ’ may be taken 
from Gen, 2 6, or it may be an independent figure. 

• The sin-offering is not mentioned. 

4 In 61 10 H and S show that the reading of ®, ‘ the father of 
my lord ’ (cp Ps. 110 1), is erroneous. 

6 In the generally peaceful and prosperous life of the third 
century b.c., the Jews seem for the time to have given up the 
expectation of a special interposition of God in their behalf. 
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BCCLBSIASTICUS ECCLESIASTICUS 


Ben-Sira’s scheme of life, like that of Proverbs, or 
Ecclesiastes, of the Law, and of the prophets, is confined 
to the present world. In 17 22/. he repeats the senti- 
ment of Is. 38 18 f He speaks neither of the resurrection 
of the body 1 nor of the immortality of the soul (14 16 
21 to 41 4, etc.). He belonged to the conservative 
priestly party (though probably not himself a priest) 
which adopted the social but not the religious ideas of 
Gentile neighbours. He retained the old Hebrew con- 
ception of Sh6ul (see Sheol), whilst the progressive 
portion of the nation (represented later by the book of 
Daniel) adopted or developed the idea of resurrection. 

Ben-Sira’s ethical scheme is that of the greater part 
of the OT (if we omit, that is, such passages as Jer. 31 33 ] 

23. S. Ethical Ez -36 *6 p s 51). Sin is the transgres- 
, . . sion of the divine law ; righteousness is 

ideas conformity thereto. The moral life is 
considered in its external aspect as a 
mass of acts. Nothing is said of the inward life, of 
disposition of mind, of motives, ideals, aspirations, 
struggles. Those were, doubtless, not absent from the 
author’s thought ; but he does not regard them as practi- 
cally important. What is important is the outcome : men 
are known by their fruits. Sin is accepted as a fact, 
which began historically with the first woman (the same 
view is given in 1 Tim. 214 in contrast with that of Rom. 

5) ; but there is no attempt to explain its psychological 
origin. Conscience, freedom, and responsibility are 
assumed (15 11-17 and pass. ). On the other hand (as 
throughout OT and NT), the absolute control of man by 
God is everywhere taken for granted, and in one place 
(33i3) distinctly affirmed. The motive for righteous 
living is the well-being it secures : the good man prospers, 
the bad man suffers, in this life. There is no reference 
to inward peace, consciousness of rectitude, and com- 
munion of soul with God. Ben-Sira’s point of view 
(sometimes called hedonistic or utilitarian) is that of 
Proverbs and the OT generally. It is determined partly 
by the old Semitic external conception of life, partly by 
the absence of belief in ethical immortality (cp Wisd. Sol. 
2-5). The old nationalism of the prophets it rejects in 
favour of a pronounced individualism : it does not recog- | 
nise the well-being of humanity as an aim of life. The 
moral code of the book is that of the OT : it inculcates 
honesty, truthfulness, purity, sympathy, kindness 2 — all 
the virtues of the civilised society of that time. The limit- 
ations are either those of the time (national narrowness, 

24 y ; treatment of slaves as chattels, 3324-31) or those of 
all time (selfish prudence, 12 1-5). Pride is denounced 
(10 7 12/. ) as in Proverbs, and humility (3 18) and forgive- 
ness (282) are enjoined. Almsgiving (as in Tob. 49-11 
Dan. 4 27 [24] Mt. 61) is identified with righteousness — a 
conception that naturally arose when the care of the 
persecuted poor became the most pressing moral-religious 
duty ; 4 — but this does not exclude in Ben-Sira the higher 
idea of righteousness. His treatment of social relations 
and duties is fuller than that of Proverbs. He lived in 
the midst of a highly developed civilisation, and is in- 
terested in all sides of life. He gives directions for the 
governing of the household, the training of wife, children, 
and servants, dealing with debtors and creditors, deport- 
ment in society (daily intercourse, feasts),* bearing towards 
rulers and rich men — he recognises many distinctions 
and classes of men — he is familiar with the temptations 
of city-life, and praises agriculture. He gives special 
warnings against sexual licentiousness, against becoming 
security for other men’s debts, against involving one’s 
self in other people’s affairs ; in general he counsels an 
attitude of caution toward men, on the ground of personal 

1 The raising of the dead by Elijah (48 5) has nothing to do 
with the doctrine of resurrection, and 19 19, which speaks of 
immortality, occurs in a paragraph (v. 18 /.) which is found 
only in No. 248 of <8*j and appears to be an interpolation. 

2 On its ethical-religious vocabulary see Merguet and Hatch 
(as below, § 26). The golden rule does not occur. 

8 60 25./C (though in H©S) is probably an interpolation. 

4 So the position assigned to almsgiving by Mohammed was 
suggested by the conditions of the Arabian society of his time. 
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comfort (32 22 /. ). On the same ground, he advises the 
observance of the social proprieties, such as a decent 
show of mourning for the dead, failure in which brings 
one into ill repute (38 16/ ). He is friendly to physicians 
— seems, indeed, to defend them against doubts and 
objections— and approves of music and the temperate 
use of wine. See especially chaps. 7 13 18 31 f 38, and 
Seligmann, Deane, and Cheyne. He is generally acute, 
sometimes a little cynical, never pessimistic. 

A real, though not very well defined, Greek influence 
is to be recognised in the book. The author does not 
24 Relation acce P t Greek philosophy (his thought 
to Greek " "" practical unphilo- 

thoueht so Phi c Jewish type); but he is affected by 
* general Greek culture. In this respect he 
stands between Proverbs and Wisd. Sol., but much 
nearer to the former than to the latter. Palestine was 
at this time ( c . 180 b.c. ) not without a Greek atmo- 
sphere, and Ben-Sira had travelled in Greek-speaking 
countries (cp Che. ). The traces of Greek influence are 
found in certain general conceptions in his book. He 
does not, it is true, go so far as W T isd. Sol. and Philo ; 
he does not allegorise, as they do, nor make so near an 
approach to hypostatisation. His conception of human 
liberty and divine predetermination and his reference to 
Enoch (44 16), if it be genuine, are probably Jewish. We 
cannot adduce particular words and phrases in proof of 
Greek influence, for these may be scribal additions. The 
expression in 4327, for example (Vun Kin, t6 tt&p ianv 
auros), found in the Heb. and the Gk. , though not in the 
Syriac, might be regarded as of doubtful genuineness, and 
in general the possibility of editorial modification must be 
admitted. After we allow for such a possibility, however, 
there remain broad touches which cannot well be re- 
garded as spurious, and which have a Greek tone. The 
most marked is the identification of virtue with knowledge 
(a point for the full treatment of which see Wisdom 
Literature). This conception, though not without 
roots in the older thought, has here been developed 
under the stimulus of Greek philosophy, with, however, 
a marked Jewish colouring. There are, according to 
Ben-Sira, only two classes in society, wise men and 
fools. These are often identified with the righteous and 
the wicked ; but the intellectual basis of men’s natures 
and judgments is constantly insisted on. The divine law 
is recognised as the rule of action ; but it is not different 
from the wise man’s thought. Hence the importance 
attached to instruction, the one thing necessary for men 
being discipline in the art of right thinking ; and all 
God’s dealings with men may be viewed as divine train- 
ing in the perception of moral truth. Similarly, the 
stress laid on moderation in action (3 21-24 31 /. ) reminds 
us of the /xrjdeu Ayav of Koh^leth and of the Greeks. 
In another direction we have the conception of wisdom 
in chap. 24 (nearly identical with that of Prov. 8), which 
contains the Greek ideas of the cosmos and the logos 
(cp iKtofiyivev, 16 27 42 21 ; in 42 21 Heb. has pn). 

A complete critical edition is yet in the distance. 
Only about a half of the Hebrew text being known, we 
25 Critical are ^ ar S e ty dependent on the Vss. , the 
edition texts °f which are not in good condition. 

A selection of works on Ecclesiasticus is all that can be given. 
(a) For the text of the Hebrew fragments : (i.) The Oxford 
fragments and first Cambridge leaf : Cowley and Neubauer, The 
original Hebrew 0/ a portion of Ecclesi- 
26. Literature, asticus, etc. [’97] (also collotype facsimile 
ed. [’97]), and R. Smend, Das hebr. Frag- 
ment d. Weisheit d. JS [97] ; Schlatter, Das neugefundene 
Heb. Stiick dcs Sirach 1*97! ; cp Israel L£vi, L'Ecclisiastique, 
texte original hebreu [’98] ; and see the critical remarks on 
the text in RE/, Jan. -Mar. ’97; the Expositor, May ’97; 
WZKMW [’97]; cp the literature cited in AJSL , 15 42 n. 2 
[’98]; Kau. Apokr. I257-9. (ii.) The 1897 eleven Cambridge 

leaves : S. Schechter and C. Taylor, The Wisdom of Ben-Sira, 
Portions of the Book of Ecclesiasticus from Heb. MSS in 
the Cairo Genizah [’90] ; two new leaves, JQR 12 456-465 [Ap. 
1900]. (iii.) The two British Museum leaves : G. Margoliouth, 
JQR 12 1-33 [Oct. '09] (also separately [Williams and Norgate]). 
(iv.) The two Paris leaves : I. L6vi, REJ 40 1-30 [1000]. (v.) The 
two Adler leaves : E. N. Adler, JQR 12466*480 [Ap. 1900]. 
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ECLIPSE 


( b ) Among commentaries, those of Fritzsche ( Kurzgef. Ex. 
Hdbuch.) and Edersheim (in Wace's Apocrypha) are especially 
to be commended ; Bretschneider (1806) is full of material 


and suggestion. 
(c) For text-c 


criticism, see Horowitz in MGWJ 14 ; Dyser- 


inck, De Spreuken van J. den Zoon v. Sir. £*70] ; Hatch, 
Essays in Bibl. Grk . [’89] ; Bickell in ZKT , ’82 ; D. S. Mar* 
goliouth, Place of Ecclesiasticus, etc. [’90] (criticisms of Mar- 

f 1,1, 1... n. /-) —s 1 n* r>L. a t -i. 

~ — - -rig. d. 1. ph.-.j — , 

V EccUsiastique [’98] and art. in REJ, July ’90 ; Margojiouth, 
The origin of the ‘ original Hebrew' of Ecclesiasticus [’99] ; 
reply by K6. Exp. T. 10 f. (Aug. -Nov. *99) and separately Die 
Sirachfrage ; Bickell in WZKM 18 2/; NOldeke in ZATW 
2081-94 (1900). 

id) General works : Hody, De Bibl. text. orig. [1705] ; A. T. 
Hartmann, Die enge Verbind. d. AT mit a. Neuen [’31] ; 
Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortr. d. Juden [’32], new ed. [’92] ; Del. 
Gesch. d. hebr. Poesie [’36] ; Derenbourg, Hist, et Giog. de la 
Pal. [’67!. 

(e) Special works : Ew. in Jahrb. 3 ['51] ; Horowitz, Jes. 
Sirach [’65] ; Gratz in MGWJ , ’72 ; Merquet, Glaubens u. 
Sittenlehre des B. Jes. Sir. [’74] ; Seligmann, Weiskeit d. J es. 
Sohn d. Sir. in s. Verh&lt. zu d. Salomon. SprUchen, etc. [’83] ; 
Deane in Expositor , ’83 ; Che. Job and Sol. [’87] (sections on 
Sirach). 


Einjluss d. pal&st. Exeg. auf d. alex. Hermeneutih [’54] ; A. 
Geiger, Urschrift [’57] ; Nicolas, Doctr. relig. d. Juifsfo) [’66]; 
Siegfried, Philo v. Alex, als Ausleger d. AT [’75] ; Drummond, 
Philo-jud. [’88] ; Bois, Orig., etc. [’90]. 

ig) On other versions : H. Herkenne, De vet. latince Eccclesi- 
astici capit. i. -xliii. U na cum notis ex ejusdem libri translatt. 
ZEth. Arm., Copt., Lat., alt. Syro- Hexaplari depromptis. 
Dr. Norbert Peters, ‘Die Sahidisch-Koptische Uebersetzung 
des Buches Ecclesiasticus,’ Biblische Studien [’98], 

C. H. T. 

ECLIPSE. It is possible that the words of Amos 
(89), ‘ To cause the sun to go down at noon, and to 

1 Historical < ^ ar ^ en eart ^ while it is yet day, ’ 1 

^jr ^ 89 * 5 * June. 

Jer. IS9? Assyria, § 19). 

If so, the prophet, in reproducing from memory the discourses 
which he had delivered in N. Israel, introduced a reference to 
a subsequent event, which seemed like the beginning of the 
‘ end ’ spoken of in 8 2. Amos, who is so fond of references to 
contemporary circumstances, may very well have referred to 
this particular eclipse, which is also specially recorded by the 
Assyrians. Possibly, too, one of the details in Jer. 15 9 may be 
suggested by the famous solar ‘eclipse of Thales’ in 585 B.c. 
(Herod. 1 54 Pliny 242 53). Vv. 6b-g may have been written (by 
whom we cannot venture to say 2 3 ) in the year after the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

No other prophetic passages can safely be taken to 
relate to any particular eclipses. The phenomenon of 

2 Figurative an ecli P se was a periodically recurring 

I ontnorr excitement to the unscientific mind, 

ian S uage * and Am. 5 18 20 Mic. 3 8 Zeph. 1 15 Ezek. 

30 x 8 327 f. Is. 13 io 2423 Joel 21037 3 xs Zech. 146 
cannot with any probability be connected with historical 
eclipses. The language is conventional. It pre- 
supposes the phenomena of eclipses, but is merely 
symbolic, and such as naturally suggested itself in 
descriptions of judgments. Is. 388 (in a late report of 
a supposed prophecy of Isaiah) has been much mis- 
understood by Bosanquet. To his theory that the solar 
eclipse of 689 b.c. is referred to there are strong 
chronological as well as text -critical and exegetical 
objections (see Che. Intr. Isa. 22 7, and Dial). 

Almost all modern scholars have found a reference 
to the phenomena of eclipses in Job 3 s 8 31 13. Thus 
Davidson paraphrases ‘the blackness of the day’ (Job 
35 AV; * all that maketh black the day,* RV) ‘ eclipses, 
supernatural ^obscurations, and the like,’ and remarks 
on v. 8 and 26 13 that ‘ there is an allusion to the popular 
mythology, according to which the darkening or eclipse 
of the sun and moon was caused by the serpent throw- 
ing its folds around them, and swallowing them up’ 
{Job, 19/. ; similarly 185). Unfortunately the two 

1 Reading DVlU’ 3 (cp Jer. 16 9). See Che. Exp. T. 10 336 

(April x8go). 

3 Giesebrecht, too, doubts Jeremiah’s authorship of vv. 6b-ga. 


EDER, THE TOWER OF 

most significant words in w. 58 appear to be corrupt, 1 
and the illustrative material derived from Babylonian 
mythology is inconsistent with the view that the Hebrews 
(like the Indians) believed in a cloud -dragon which 
seeks to swallow up the sun and moon. What we 
have before us, as Gunkel was the first to show fully, 
is one of the current applications of the myth of Tiamat. 
The text of Job 3 is a matter for critical discussion. 
See Dillmann and Budde(on the conservative side), and 
see further Dragon, § 5, Behemoth, § 2/ 

Most of the NT references (Mt. 2429 Acts 220 Rev. 
612 812) are sufficiently explained as the conventional 

S. NT references. Pj lraseol °fp °f prophetic writers. 
a 0 0 Nor would most persons hesitate to 

explain the ‘ darkness over the whole earth ’ 2 (or ‘ land,’ 
Mk. 1533 Mt. 2745 ) as an addition to plain historical 
facts involuntarily made by' men brought up on the 
prophetic Scriptures, and liable, too, to the innocent 
superstitions of the people. When Yah we was sore 
displeased with his people, the prophets constantly 
described universal nature as awestruck, and poets like 
David had a similar sense of the sympathy of nature 
when great men died (2 S. I21). It is Lk. , a non- 
Israelite, who involuntarily rationalises the poetic tra- 
dition of a sudden darkness over the earth at the 
Crucifixion. In Lk. 2345/ we read (in RV) according 
to the best form of the Greek text, ‘ A darkness came 
over the whole land [or earth] until the ninth hour, the 
sun’s light failing ’ (roC ij\iov iicXetiroPTos). No doubt 
the evangelist believed that a solar eclipse was the cause 
of this naively supposed phenomenon, though, according 
to his own narrative, Jesus died at the Passover season 
when, there being a full moon, a solar eclipse was im- 
possible. Origen indeed (‘Comm, in Matth.,’ Opera , 
ed. Delarue, 392 /. ) rejected the reading now adopted 
by the Revisers on this very ground, regarding it as a 
falsification of the text. Lauth ( TSBA , 4245) frankly 
admits that no ordinary eclipse can be meant, and 
thinks that the 4 darkness ’ was probably caused by the 
extinction of the ‘ star ’ of the Magi. T. K. c. 

ED pi?, ‘witness’), the name of an altar of the 
eastern tribes in EV of Josh. 2234 (not in MT or <S). 
The text being imperfect, and the choice of a name 
partly open, Dillmann would supply Galeed ( q . v . , 2). 

It is at any rate impossible to identify the ‘Witness Altar’ 
with Karn Sartabeh, — (i) because this bold bluff is on the 
western side of the Jordan, and (2) because it is not certain 
whether any part of the story of the altar belongs to either of 
the great narrators J and E. See Galeed, 2. 

EDAR, TOWER OF. See Eder, Tower of. 

EDDIAS (leAAlAC [A]), 1 Esd. 926 AV=Ezra 10 25 
AV, Jeziah. 

EDDINUS (eA*[e]iNOYC [BA]), i Esd. I15 RV, 
AV Jeduthun. 

EDEN (Off). A Levite, temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 29 x 2 , 
tw 5 av[BA], -wa 5 . [L]; 31 15, 080/x [BA], ta$a*'[L]). The 
right form is probably Jehoaddan ( q . v . ). T. K. c. 

EDEN (HP)- For Gen - 28 ’ etc * (burden of Eden) 
see Paradise. For Amos 1 5 (‘ House of Eden ’ EV) see Beth- 
Eden (so RVmg.). For Ezek. 27 23 see Canneh. 

EDER (TJJ?. flock’ ; [B], cArai [A], € Bep [L]), 

a city in the S. of Judah, close to Edom (Josh. 15 21) ; 
probably no more than a village with a ‘ tower of the 
flock' (see below); cp Nu. 13 19 2 K. 188 2 Ch. 26 xo. 

EDER (AV Edar), THE TOWER OF 

i. e . , ‘tower of the flock’), a place (perhaps a village) 
to the S. of Ephrath 8 (see Bethlehem, § 3), ‘ beyond ’ 
which Jacob pitched his tent after the death and burial 
of Rachel (Gen. 35 21). It was so called from a watch- 

is improbable, because there is no genuine root Tea 
‘to be black’; DV, because the parallelism requires 0% ‘sea,’ 
* ocean ’ (cp Ps. 74 13/ Is. 27 1. See Che. Expos., ’97 a, p. 404/). 

2 The rendering r earth’ is to be preferred; the crucifixion 
had a significance for more than the little country of Judaea. 

* See, however, Ephrath. 



EDBR 


EDOM 


tower built for the protection of the flocks against robbers 
(see Eder i., and cp Cattle, § 6), and according to 
Jerome (OS 101 19) was about 1 R. m. from Bethlehem. 
The same phrase is rendered in Mic. 48 4 tower of the 
flock,’ no actually existing tower being referred to. The 
description is symbolical. Either Jerusalem 4 is in siege, 
standing alone in the land, like one of those solitary 
towers with folds round them’ (GASm. ; cp Is. 18), or, 
on the analogy of Is. 32 14, we have before us a picture 
of the desolation of the already captured Jerusalem, 
which is no longer a city but a hill on whose slopes 
flocks may lie down. The latter view is preferable, 
even if, with G. A. Smith, we assign Mic. 48 to 
Micah as its author (see Che. MicahP) [Camb. Bib.], 
1882, p. 38 ; cp p. 33/). Micah has previously said, 
not ‘Zion shall become like a tower of the flock, 
like a besieged city’ (cp Is. l.c. ), but 'Zion shall be 
ploughed as a field. ’ 

In ® there is a similar variety of rendering. In Gen. 35 16 
(the notice is transferred thither from v. 21 ; see Di.) we have 
(eirejceii/a) rov irvpyov yd Sep [BDL], . . . yajSep [E] ; in Mic. 48 
irvpyot 7roip.vcou [BAQj. 

EDER (YW, eAep [AL]). 

1. Apparently a post-exilic Benjamite sept, mentioned along 
with Arad and many others; 1 Ch. 8isf (Benjamin, § 9 ii. /3) : 
AV Adek (T$ ; u>6 v 8 [B], <oSep [A], a Sap [L]). 

2. A Levite : 1 Ch. 2823 (atfia# [B]) 2430 (rjXa [B]). The 
name may be derived from Eder i. 

EDES, RV Edos (hAoc [B]), i Esd. 9 35 = Ezra 10 43, 
RV I duo (ii. ). 

EDNA (gAna [BAK] — i.c. , nyiD ; anna), the wife 
of Raguel and mother of Sara Tobias’s bride (Tob. 
1 2, etc. ). 


that of Usoos seem to the present writer to point to a 
common origin of the two legends. 1 In this case the 
original form of lpy or Usoos will probably have been 
iby, ’Osau (cp Esau, § 1, Hosah). Another suggestion 


has been made by W. M. Muller. He connects Esau 
with the desert -goddess Asiti, a Semitic name mentioned 
in two Egyptian inscriptions (As. u. Eur. 316 f. ). It 
is, at all events, probable that Esau was originally a god 
whom the Edomites regarded as their ancestor ; Israelite 
patriarchs, Abraham and Jacob, also seem to have 
been gods at a very early period (cp Abraham, § 2, 
Jacob). 

According to an Egyptian papyrus, some of the §asu 
(a term nearly equivalent to 4 Bedouins ’) belonging to 

3. Early traces (the . land of ) , Aduma (*'•*•• Edom) 2 
of Edom or received permission, in the twelfth 
g e j r century B. c. , to pasture their cattle in 
a district on the Egyptian frontier (see 
WMM As . u. Eur. 135) — precisely what happened in 
the case of the Israelites according to the tradition 
contained in the OT. About 1200 B.C. the §asu of 
Sa’aira were defeated (id. 136). Here Sa’a'ira is, of 
course, Seir 3 (Heb. Seir ) ; but whether the Edomites 
or some older inhabitants of those mountains are meant 
is uncertain. In any case, it is not permissible to 
infer (with WMM op. cit. 137) that the Edomites took 
possession of the district in question only a short time 
before the period of the Israelite kings : the list of 
Edomite kings (see § 4), with the names of places con- 
tained in it, bears witness to the contrary. 

It is true that, according to Gen. 146 3620 Dt. 21222, 
the mountains of Seir were occupied, before the time of 
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Name and origin (§§ 1-4). History (§§ 6-10). 

Country (§ 5). Civilisation, etc. (§§ 11-13). 

Edom (oiiR ; eAcom [BAL], iAoymaia [BKAQr ], 1 
whence AV Idumea in Is. 34s/. Ez. 35 15 36s), and EV 

1 Name Idum ^ a in Mk - 38 t Ti - WH > iAoymaia]), 
from an older form ad dm, may possibly be 
rightly treated by Baethgen 2 as a variation of dddm 
4 mankind ' (originally adam) ; similar terms have, in 
fact, often been used as national names. As applied to 
the nation, Edom always has a collective sense, the only 
exception being the somewhat late passage (Ps. 1377) 
which the Edomites are called 4 sons of Edom. ’ The 
resemblance between the national name Edom and the 
name of the god contained in ouray (traditionally read 
Obed-edom but of uncertain pronunciation) is 

probably an accident. On early traces of a name equiva- 
lent to Edom, see below, § 3. 

The Edomites, according to the OT, were descend- 
ants of Esau, who is represented as identical with 

2. Affinities of Ed ° m ' V he eponyra of 


story of Esau. 


as Jacob is represented as identical 


’ with Israel. The story of the rival 
brothers Esau and Jacob symbolises the history of the 
peoples of Edom and Israel respectively, in their varying 
relations to each other (cp Esau, § 2). In form it is 
purely legendary, and Esau, with whom we are here 
specially concerned, has been identified by Tiele ( Verge- 
lijk. Gtsch. 447) and many others with the Phoenician 
mythic hero Usoos (Owrwos ; Philo Bybl. , ap. Eus. 
Prcep. Ev. i. 10 7). The statements of Philo must, no 
doubt, be received with caution. His work, as far as 
we know it, is by no means purely Phoenician in origin, 
though he claims for it the authority of the ancient 
writer Sanchuniathon. It is a medley of Phoenician 
and Hellenic myths, combined with theoretical inter- 
pretations and arbitrary fancies of his own. Never- 
theless, it appears certain that Us5os was borrowed by 
Philo not from the OT but from Phoenician tradition, 
and several parallelisms in the story of Esau and in 

1 In several places and in more than one MS Tov£cua and 
T6ovuaia are confused in ®. 

* Beitr. 10 ; cp ZD MG 42 470 [’88]. 
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1 In both stories we have a strife between two brothers. 
Usoos, like Esau, is a hunter ; his brother is <rap.rip.poviJ.ot 6 icai 
inf/ovpdvios, where the former name is obviously D1UD 'Did. The 
myth of the stone of Jacob (Gen. 28 12 17) may perhaps here be 
compared. The stone lies at the foot of the heavenly ladder, 
and may thus represent the ‘ gate * or entrance of heaven. 

2 [Name of Edom. — The equation Edom =(the land of) Udumu 
or Udumi (for Assyrian references see KA Tfi) 150= COT 1 136) 
is undisputed. But it is unwise, wherever a name resembling 
Edom occurs in the Assyrian or the Egyptian inscriptions, to 
insist on identifying the two names. In the Amama tablets 
(15th cent, b.c.) we find a city in the ‘ land of Gar ’ called Udumu 
(Wi. 237 [L 64] 24). It would be bold, however, to speak of this 
city as the ‘ city of Edom ’ (so Sayce, Pat. Pal. 153 ; cp Wi. below), 
and to proceed to a further combination of both names with 
Adumu, the capital of mat Aribi , conquered by Sennacherib 
(see Dumah, i). Yakut, the Arabic geographer, knew of several 
places called Duma, and it is probable that a similar name had 
several references in antiquity. Even in the famous passage, 
Pap. Anast. vi. 4 14, where a high official (temp. Merneptah II.) 
asks permission for the entrance into Egypt of tribes of §asu 
(Bedouin) from the land of Aduma (Brugsch, GA 202 ; WMM 
As. u. Eur. 135), there is still a doubt as to the reference of 
Aduma (Wi. Gl 1 189). More reason is there to question 
the identification proposed by Chabas, Brugsch, and Maspero 
of the land of Adim or Atuma (so read by these scholars in the 
story of Senuhyt ; RP$) 2 11 f.) with the land of Edom. As 
E. Meyer (GA 182) and other good judges (including Maspero 
himself) now assure us, the right reading of the name is not 
Adim but Kdm (see Kedemah), and Prof. Sayce has, therefore, 
in Pat. Pal. 206, silently retracted what he said in his earlier 
attack on criticism (Crit. Mon. 203). Winckler (l.c.) thinks it 
not impossible that the Edomites may have derived their name 
from the region of the city of Udumu (he calls it here Adumu), 
where they may by degrees have formed settlements. This he 
illustrates by the often-quoted passage in the Harris Papyrus, 
where Rameses III. claims to have ‘ destroyed the Saira among 
the tribes of the §asu ’ (Brugsch, 203; WMM 135 f.\ cp 240). 
Here the name Saira is evidently later than the name (Mount) 
Seir. Winckler does not, however, adhere to his own suggestion, 
and thinks the two names Adumu and Udumu are more probably 
unconnected. It only needs to be added here that in 1879 
Mr. Baker Greene brought the passage in the Anastasi Papyrus 
into connection with the settlement of Hebrew tribes, such 


» Papyrus a 

from the Edomites. According to this scholar, the Saira are 
the same as the Horites — the aboriginal inhabitants of the land 
of Seir. This involves bringing down the conquest of Seir by 
the Edomites much later than is consistent with Dt. 3 Nu. 20 . — 


t. k .c.] 

3 According to” Zimmem (ZAQ 251), Seir seems to occur in 
the Amarna tablets in the expression mdt seri. 
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the Edomites, by ' the sons of Seir the Horite ’ or ' the 
Horites. ’ W. M. Muller (l.c . ), however, rightly observes 
that the word Hori — i. e . , Troglodyte (cp Job 306 ) — is 
not properly the name of a nation, and serves only to 
express the idea entertained by later generations con- 
cerning their predecessors. In like manner, ‘ the sons 
of Seir * can scarcely be regarded as a national name, 
since Seir denotes nothing more than the mountain 
range in question. We must, however, suppose that 
among the Edomites, as among the Israelites, there 
survived remnants of older peoples ; and the lists 
in Gen. 36 seem clearly to indicate that, after the 
analogy of what happened in Israel, the • Horites ’ 
frequently mingled with the Edomites — just as, on the 
other hand, we find manifold traces of a mingling of 
Edomites and Horites with the neighbouring Israelite 
tribes (see Nold. Unters. 178 /. and We. De gent. 29, 
38 /). It should be noticed, in particular, that 
remnants of the small nation known as Kenaz were to 
be found both among the Edomites and among the 
Israelites (see Kenaz). Similarly, a portion of the 
Amalekites was merged in the Edomite people (see 
Amalek, § 4). 

It is shown elsewhere (see Esau, § 2) that the Israel- 
ites had a consciousness of their lateness as a people 
in comparison with the Edomites. The 
Trihan’ tradition, which was sound, illustrates 
B, ans. t h e statements in Gen. 36 31-39. Even 
if the first four of the kings there enumerated are 
mythical (see Nold. Unters. 87 n. ), the last four 
are certainly historical. There is, however, a doubt 
whether they are arranged in strict chronological 
sequence, and whether all of them ruled over the whole 
nation (see Bela ii. , 1 ). The other lists in the same 
chapter also are of great historical value, though the 
details are often obscure. 1 That inconsistencies occa- 
sionally appear is quite in accordance with what we 
should expect in lists drawn up at various times or 
under the influence of conflicting notions ; for it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that the tribes and 
families were separated, by absolutely rigid limits, one 
from another. So far as we can judge, however, there 
is no reason to believe that the traditions embodied in 
the lists above mentioned are later than the overthrow 
of the kingdom of Judah. Of the localities enumerated 
in Gen. 36 , either in the form of tribal names or as 
possessions of the various chieftains (see especially w. 
40-43), all those which can be identified are situated in 
the ancient territory of Edom, not in the region occupied 
by the Edomites after the fall of Judah. The antiquity 
of the title (*jiVk, ’ alluph , EV ‘ Duke ’ [?.z/.]) given to the 
Edomite princes in this chapter appears to the present 
writer to be proved by Ex. 15 15. 

In the OT the territory of Edom (properly speaking) 
is Mount Seir ( q.v . ,1). It is, of course, to be supposed, 

_ f* i v however, that the Edomite country 
/M* nnt Sefrl spread out both to the east and to the 
* '' west of the mountains, and probably 

varied in dimensions at different periods. The sites of 
a very few Edomite towns can be determined with pre- 
cision ; the sites of others (for example, that of Teman — 
i.e. , ‘south,’ ‘southern place’ — which is often mentioned, 
and appears also as a grandson of Edom) can be deter- 
mined at least approximately. In general, however, 
the country of Edom is still very imperfectly known. 

The name Seir, applied to the mountain-range, signifies 
‘ hairy,’ a meaning to which the narratives in Gen. allude 
on several occasions (Gen. 25 25 27 1123). If we may 
judge by analogy, ‘ hairy ’ must here be equivalent to 
‘wooded,’ or at least ‘covered with brush-wood’: in 
Arabia there are two, distinct localities where we find a 
mountain called % the equivalent name al-As'ar, ‘ the 
hairy,’ whilst a neighbouring mountain is known as 
al-Akra* or al-Ajrad ‘ the bare ’ (cp the mountain called 
&ardn in Assyria). 

1 [Cp WRS / PM. 9 89^ ; Nfild. ZDMG 40 168^ (’86).] 
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At the present day the region of Seir is, for the most 
part, barren ; but it contains some fruitful valleys, and 
in the country immediately to the E. of it are to be 
found districts covered with luxuriant vegetation, as both 
ancient and modern authorities attest (see Buhl, Edorni - 
ter, 15 f. [’93]). It is, therefore, hardly necessary to take 
the prophetic utterance on Edom in Gen. 27 39 (see Esau, 
§ 2) as anything other than a blessing — which is the most 
obvious interpretation. Nor is the benediction incon- 
sistent with the fact (which agrees with the conditions of 
life to-day in some mountainous districts of Arabia) 
that the Edomites were largely dependent upon the 
chase for their sustenance. 

According to Gen. 324 368 , Esau took up bis abode 
on Mount Seir. Hence it is that in one passage Jacob, 
when on his journey from Gilead to 


6. Edom and 
Israel: earlier 
times. 


Shechem, passes southward over the 
Jabbok, although in reality he had 
nothing to do in that region and w'ould 
gladly have avoided Esau ; the story, how r ever, requires 
that the two brothers should meet. See Jabbok, § 2. 

What were the relations between the Israelites and 
the Edomites at the time of the Exodus is a matter 
about which the narratives of the Pentateuch leave us 


in doubt. According to one story, the Israelites 
marched straight through the Edomite territory (cp 
Nu. 3337/. 42/. ) ; according to a more detailed account, 
they avoided it altogether by performing a circuit to 
the south (cp W’anderings, § 13). It must be re- 
membered, however, (1) that it is quite uncertain 
whether at that time the Edomites were already in 
possession of the country which they afterwards occupied, 
and (2) that the immigration of the Israelite tribes was 
probably not a single united movement, but a series of 
separate undertakings which followed different lines of 
march (see Israel, § 7). 

One of the ancient kings of Edom is said to have 
defeated the Midianites on the Moabite table-land (Gen. 
3635 ; see Midian, and cp Bela ii. , 1). Whether the 
brief mention of Saul’s victory over the Edomites in 1 S. 
I447 is historical we cannot determine: the fact that 
his chief herdman was Doeg the Edomite (1 S. 21 7 [8] 
22 [BA, 6 <rvpos ] ; cp Ps. 522 ) does not, of course, imply 
any dominion of Israel over Edom. David, however, 
subdued the Edomites after a severe contest. 

A short account of this war may be obtained by combining 
2 S. 8 13/ (where the text is in part very corrupt ; cp ©) with 
1 Ch. I811-13 and Ps. 60 2(© omits ‘Edom’), to which we 
should add 1 K. 11 15 f. ; but much still remains obscure. A 
great battle was fought in the Valley of Salt, by which is prob- 
ably meant the northern extremity of the vast barren lowland 
usually called the Arabah (cp Buhl, Edomiter , 20; but for 
another view see Salt, Valley of). Joab, David's general, 
is said to have extirpated all the male Edomites in the course 
of six months. This is unquestionably a gross exaggeration, 
for had such been the case the nation could never have re- 
appeared in history. There can be little doubt, however, that 
David’s conquest gave rise to the deadly hatred afterwards 
manifested between Edom and Israel or at least between Edom 
and Judah. See David, § 8 c. 


A prince of the royal house contrived to escape to 
Egypt (on d nxD, cp Had ad i. , 2), and his son Genu- 
bath (q.v. ) regained the sovereignty of Edom after 
David’s death (1 K. 11 14-22, to which last verse @ BL 
rightly appends the second half of v. 25, with the read- 
ing Edom [om or dik] instead of ‘ Aram ’ [dik]). The 
statement that Solomon included Edomite women among 
his wives (1 K. lli) does not seem irreconcilable with 
the foregoing account ; but the extensive traffic which he 
carried on with Ophir from the port of Elath (at the 
NE. extremity of die Red Sea) certainly implies that he 
was master of the intervening territory. We may 
suppose that the kingdom of Genubath included only a 
part of the Edomite country, or else that the new king 
recognised the king of Judah as his superior. In 
any case, the Edomite state cannot, at this time, have 
been really powerful : a few generations later we find the 
same seaport in the hands of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, 
and it is expressly stated that the Edomites were then 
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without a king (i K. 2247 [48]/.). It would, 

7 Time of t ^ iere ^ ore > 566111 that the narrative of the 

divided — undertaken by Jehoram and 

monarchy J^oshaphat against Mesha king of Moab 
can scarcely be correct in representing a 
king of Edom as taking part in the expedition (2 K. 3 ). 
This story, as a whole, doubtless rests on genuine 
tradition ; but it contains much that is fabulous (cp 
Jehoram, § 3/ ). The utmost that can be conceded is 
that the 4 king of Edom ’ was a prince subject to Judah. 
Moreover, the statement in 1 K. 22 47 [48] must be 
taken in connection with another, according to which 
the Edomites rebelled in the time of Jehoshaphat’s son 
Joram and set up a king of their own. The attempt to 
subdue them afresh proved a failure. (The details of 
the narrative in 2 K. 820-22 = 2 Ch. 21 8-10 again present 
difficulties of interpretation.) The Blessing upon 

Esau (Gen. 27 39 f ), at least in its present form, probably 
dates from this period of independence — Esau will serve 
Jacob [cp Gen. 2023] — but the following words, presum- 
ably added somewhat later, state that if he makes an effort 
he will shake off the yoke. The narratives of Genesis 
assign the pre-eminence to Jacob, nor do they fail to re- 
cognise the enmity between the two brothers ; but, at the 
same time, the character of Esau is treated with respect, 
and much stress is laid upon the final reconciliation. 
All this seems to represent the feeling of those who 
desired to see peace permanently established between 
the two peoples ; or, possibly, the sentiments here 
expressed may proceed rather from subjects of the 
Ephraimite kingdom, to whom the dominion of Judah 
over Edom appeared a matter of no great importance. 
On the other hand, the Judahite prophets Joel and 
Amos — of whom the first is now usually regarded as 
post-exilic, whilst the second undoubtedly belongs to 
the period which we are at present considering — threaten 
the Edomites with a severe chastisement from God 
on account of their crimes against Israel (Joel 3 [ 4 ] 19 
Am. In f). The view that the latter passage is not 
really by Amos (see Amos, § 9) does not commend 
itself to the present writer ; but, with regard to Am. 
9 n-15, which predicts, among other things, that 
Judah is to dispossess 4 the remnant of Edom’ (® 1JAy 
tCjv avdpuiriov), it is plain that there is grave cause for 
doubt. This was the period of the war in which 
the hostile Moabites burned the bones of a certain 
king of Edom 4 to lime ’ (Am. 2 i). There is reason to 
believe that a great trade in slaves was then carried on 
by the Edomites : we read of whole troops of exiles 
being delivered over to Edom by the inhabitants of 
Gaza and Tyre (see We. on Am. 16 9). 

Amaziah king of Judah again subdued Edom and 
captured the town of Sela — i.e . , 4 Rock ’ (see Amaziah, 
1, Joktheel, 2). Buhl’s denial of the equivalence of 
Sela and Petra is hardly justified (see Petra). Whether 
this conquest was maintained — and, if so, by what 
means — through all the disturbances which soon after- 
wards arose in Judah we cannot say. In the reign 
q Tatar Ahaz, Rezin king of Damascus restored 

o. Later / _ t r i ce. .. — 


Elath to the Edomites (2 K. 166 , where 
monarchy we s ^ ou ^ reac * ‘ Edom ’ [entt] and 4 Edom- 
ites ’ [d'OTIr] with (3 ) : hence we may conclude 
that till then the men of Judah had been in possession not 
only of the town in question but also of the country to 
the N. of it, or at least of some route whereby it could be 
safely reached, a route which perhaps lay partly outside 
of the Edomite territory. The statement in 2 Ch. 28 17 
seems to be a modified form of the tradition relating 
to those events. To the same (or possibly to a much 
earlier) period we may assign the ancient fragment which 
is found in Ps. 608-n [10-13] ( = Ps. 1088 -u [10-13]), em- 
bedded among quite late pieces : here occur the scornful 
words, 4 Over Edom will I cast my shoe ’ (see Shoes, § 
4 [£]), and 4 Who will lead me to Edom? ' 1 Moreover, 

1 In the critical analysis of Ps. 60 the present writer agrees, 
in the main , with Ew., who assigns w. 1-5 10 (except ‘ wilt not 
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several of the discourses uttered by the prophets against 
Edom appear to date from about this time, after the 
nation had recovered its independence — e.g . , the piece 
which (as Ew. pointed out) is partially reproduced by the 
post-exilic prophet Obadiah ( q.v . , ii. ), as' well as by his 
predecessor Jeremiah (ch. 497-22). The details of the 
prophecy, however, are no longer intelligible. Similar 
utterances are found in Is. 11 14 Jer. 925 252 i 497-22 (cp 
Jer. 27 3)- On the other hand, the author of Deuteronomy 
emphatically teaches that Israel has no right to the ter- 
ritory of Edom, and likewise recommends a friendly 
treatment of the kindred nation (Dt. 2 5-8 237 [8]/). 

In the Assyrian inscriptions Kaus-malak king of Edom 
appears, together with his contemporary, Ahaz king of 
Judah, as a tributary of Tiglath-pileser III. (745-727 
B. c. ); see KB ii. 21. Similarly, Malik-ram king of 
Edom (ib. 291) paid tribute to Sennacherib (705-681 
B. c. ), and Kaus-gabr king of Edom, as well as Manasseh 
king of Judah, paid tribute to Esarhaddon (681-668 
B.c. ) and to Asur-bani-pal (668-626 B.c. ) : ib. 149 and 
239 ; cp Del. Par. 295, Schr. KATW 149 f 

At the approach of Nebuchadrezzar, the nations 
bordering on Judah — the Edomites among them — 

9 Exilic sent env °y s to Jerusalem to consult 

and Dost- to S ether (J er * 27 3 ). After the destruc- 
tion of their royal city, many Jews sought 
exmc umes. refuge in Edom y er>40xi ). but the 

Edomites, as was natural, hailed with delight the over- 
throw of the kingdom of Judah (Obad. n-14 Lam. 421 
Ps. 1377 ). They seized the opportunity to occupy part 
of the territory of Judah (Ezek. 363), though perhaps 
another partial cause for the migration may be suggested 
(see Nabat.eans). At a later period we find them in 
possession of S. Judaea, to which the special name of 
Idumaea was given ; this term occurs as early as 312 
B.c. (Diod. Sic. xix. 98, a passage based upon the 
contemporaneous testimony of Hieronymus of Kardia). 
Hebron, the ancient capital of the tribe of Judah, 
within an ordinary day’s march of Jerusalem, became 
an Edomite city (1 Macc. 065 Jos. BJ iv. 9 7). 1 We 
can scarcely doubt that from the time of the Babylonian 
Exile the Edomites held this territory, which, though 
for the most part not very fertile, was preferable to 
their original home. 

The exilic and the post-exilic prophets and poets of 
the Israelites, as we might have expected, denounce the 
Edomites in no measured terms (see Ezek. 25 12-14 35 14 
363 Obad. Lam. 421 Is. 34 63 1-6 Ps. 1377 Mai. I2-5). 
Similar were the sentiments of Jesus Ben-Sira (who wrote 
about the year 190 B.C. ) ; in 50 26 the Cairo Hebrew 
fragment (see Ecclesiasticus, § 4) has Tj/tr ; 2 
we must suppose the author to have made use of an 
antiquated phrase no longer applicable to the Edomites 
of his own time. The author of the book of Daniel 
(167 or 166 B.c.) 3 appears, on the contrary, to have 
been less unfriendly to Edom, as well as to Moab and 
Ammon, following in this the example of his predecessor, 
the Deuteronomist (see Dan. 11 41). There is, it may 
be remarked, no ground for the assumption that the 
Edomites had, during the intervening period, retired 
from S. Judaea and had afterwards taken possession of 
it a second time (see Buhl, Edomiter, 77). The list of 
places in Neh. 11 25-36 is, at any rate, not contemporary 
with Nehemiah, and if authentic in any sense must be 
borrow T ed from a pre-exilic source. 4 

thou, O God, which,’ RV mg.) 11/ (EV’s numeration) to a 
psalmist shortly before Nehemiah, and m. 6 - 9, and the opening 
of v. 10, to David (warring against the Aramaeans). The Davidic 
origin of those words is, however, highly questionable. • (Cp 
PSAI.MS.) 

1 [On the Edomites in Judah in the early post-exilic period 
see Mey. Entst. 

2 It has now been proved therefore that Fritzsche and others 
were fully justified in reading 4 Seir ’ (cnjeip). 

3 [See Nold. AT Lit. 223 (’68); but cp Daniel ii., g 18.] 

4 [Several critics — e.g., Torrey, Francis Browm, and E. Meyer 
— have lately come to the conclusion that the catalogue in ques- 
tion is a fiction of the Chronicler.] 
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Judas the Maccabee fought against the Edomites on 
the territory which had formerly belonged to the tribe 
of Judah (i Macc. 6365). They are mentioned as 
enemies in Ps. 887 [6], which was composed about this 
time. Cp Judith 78 18 of the same period. 

At length Judah gained the victory over Edom. John 
Hyrcanus first wrested Adora (q.v. ) and Mareshah 
- - (q.v.) out of the hands of the Edomites 
of Ed". (Jos. Ant. xiii. 9x, BJ i. 26). About the 
01 riaom. en( j second century B.c. he compelled 
the whole Edomite nation, it is said, to adopt the practice 
of circumcision, and the Jewish Law (Ant. xiii. 9 1 xv. 7 9). 
Henceforth they were included among the Jews {id . , 
Strabo, 760). Idumaea is several times mentioned as a 
district belonging to Judaea (e.g . , Jos. BJ iii. 85). 

The conquest, however, did not prove a blessing to 
the Jews ; for, in consequence of those events, it came 
about that the ill-starred family of Antipas, the dynasty 
of the Herods, whom we should no doubt regard, in 
accordance with the common opinion, as of Edomite 
origin (see Jos. Ant. xiv. IO3, BJ i. 62; cp Mishna, 
Sofa, vii. 8), made themselves masters of Judaea and of 
all Palestine, and thus were enabled to plunge the Jews 
into great misfortune. The Edomites also had reason 
to regret their union with their former rivals. Consider- 
ing themselves Jews in the fullest sense, the fierce and 
turbulent inhabitants of Idumaea (Jos. BJ iv. 4i 5i) 
eagerly joined in the rebellion against the Romans, and 
played a prominent part both in the intestine struggles 
and in the heroic but altogether hopeless resistance to 
the enemy (id. iv. 4/ 81 85/ v. 92 vi. 26 82). Thus 
Edom was laid waste with fire and sword, and the 
nation as such ceased to be. Even the fact that the 
Edomites had at length become Jews was soon completely 
forgotten by the exponents of Jewish tradition. The 
frequent denunciations of Edom in the OT caused the 
name to be remembered only as an object of hatred, 
and hence the Jews came at an early date to employ it 
as a term indicating Rome, the most abhorred of all 
their enemies. And yet many of the Jews, it would 
seem, must have had Edomite blood in their veins ; for 


we may reasonably assume not only that the Edomites, 
after they had adopted Judaism, intermarried largely 
with their co-religionists, but also that those Edomites 
who survived the final catastrophe, whether in the con- 
dition of slaves or otherwise, were regarded as Jews both 
by themselves and by the outer world (cp Chuza). 

With respect to the habits and intellectual culture of 
the Edomites we possess scarcely any information. In 

11. Civilisation. ??L te of . their {eto f y ' *° which the 
OT writings as well as the accounts 

of the closing struggle bear testimony, the Edomites, 
and especially Teman, appear, strangely enough, to 
have enjoyed a reputation for great wisdom (Obad. 8 = 
Jer. 497). It is not without reason that in the Book of 
Job the sage who occupies the foremost place among 
Job’s friends is called Eliphaz of Teman, after two of 
the most important clans of Edom, Eliphaz being the 
first-born of Esau and Teman the first-born of Eliphaz. 
Perhaps Job himself also is to be regarded as an 
Edomite, since his country, the land of Uz (q.v. ; see 
also Job [Book], $ 4), is mentioned in connection with 
Edom (Lam. 421 [© omits Uz], cp Gen. 3628). At all 
events, we may conclude that at a tolerably early period 
some portion at least of this people acquired a certain 
civilisation, as was the case with the later occupants of 
the same district, the Nabateans (q.v.). In all 
probability this was largely due to the fact that the 
trade route from Yemen to Palestine and Syria passed 
through the country in question. 

Of the ancient religion of the Edomites nothing 
definite is known. Whatever legends they may have 
14 HolfcHnn possessed concerning their ancestors, 
a*. «*ugion. Abrahamt Sarah| ^ ^6 wholly 

perished. Josephus (Ant. xv. 79) mentions /Coze as an 
Edomite deity ; the name has been identified with that 
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of the Arabian god Kozak sacrificed to in the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca, after whom the rainbow was called by 
the Arabs ' the bow of Kozak ’ (cp WRS, Kin . 296). 
Nothing more has been ascertained respecting him. 
Still less do we know about the god who figures 
in several Edomite proper names under the Assyrian 
form Kau$, in Kau$-malak and Kaul-gabr, and the Greek 
form Kos , in Kostobaros (Jos. Ant.xv.79) and some 
other names, which, however, are not actually stated to 
b6 Edomite ; the same god appears in the Nabataean 
inscriptions at al-Hegr as op in jruop, Kowdravos (i.e., 

4 Kos has given ’) whilst in the Sinaitic inscriptions the 
name is spelt Dip* in npoip (*’•*.. ‘Kos has helped’). 
Malik, * king,’ in the proper name Malikram (see above, 
§ 8), is a general title of Semitic deities. The heathen 
feast celebrated at Mamre near Hebron, at length sup- 
pressed by Constantine (see the interesting account in 
Sozom. ffE 2 i), was perhaps mainly of Edomite origin. 
It is even possible that on this soil, hallowed by patri- 
archal legend, there may have survived some rites which 
had been practised long before in ancient Israel, .rites 
which might well seem heathenish both to the later 
Jews and to the Christians. 

From the statement that the practice of circumcision 
was imposed upon the Edomites by John Hyrcanus 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 9i) it might be concluded that there was 
no such custom among them previously. This, however, 
is extremely improbable. The OT assumes that all 
descendants of Abraham were circumcised, and since, in 
later times at least, this practice was universal among 
the Arabs, we can hardly believe that the whole Edomite 
nation had abandoned it in the course of ages. Prob- 
ably Josephus was here misled by a statement that the 
Edomites had adopted the religious customs of the 
Jews, and himself added, with his usual inaccuracy, the 
special reference to circumcision, which was considered 
the most important characteristic of Judaism. Or per- 
haps we are to understand that the Jewish rite of circum- 
cision shortly after birth was substituted for the rite in use 
among the kindred peoples, namely circumcision shortly 
before puberty (cp Circumcision, § 4/.), the former 
alone being recognised as real circumcision by the Jews. 

How thoroughly the Edomites were at length trans- 
formed into Jews is shown, for example, by the fact 
that among the very few names which are mentioned as 
having been borne by Edomites in those times, that of 
Jacob (the brother and rival of Esau!) occurs twice 
(Jos. BJ iv. 96 v. 61 vi. 26 83). We find, moreover, 
the characteristically Jewish names, Simon (ib. v. 6 1 
vi. 26), John (ib. v. 65), and Phinehas (ib. iv. 42). 

The language of the ancient Edomites probably 
resembled that of Israel at least as closely as did the 
,0 i-Turno™ language of the Moabites. It is pos- 
13. ijauguag . s jbj e that the discovery of some in- 
scription may throw further light on the subject ; at 
present our information is derived solely from a few 
proper names of persons and places. In the later 
period of their history the Edomites, like the Jews, 
doubtless spoke the Aramaic language, which was in 
common use throughout all Syria. T. N. 

ED08 (hAoc [B]), 1 Esd. 935 RV, AV Edes. 

EDREI (WT1K, deriv. uncertain ; cp Arab. midhrd\ 
land between desert and cultivated soil ; also Aram, 
jm to sow, as if analogous to ; cp Bedawi 

name below ; eApAElN [B], -m [A], *Ap*i or eA. [L]). 

(1) A chief city of Bashan, one of the residences 
of Og ‘ who dwelt at Ashtaroth and at Edrei ’ (Josh. 
124 181231 ; cp also Dt. I4, ‘in Ashtaroth at Edrei,’ 
where probably 4 and ’ has fallen out ). Along with Salcah , 
which lay far to the E. , it is given as the frontier of Og’s 
kingdom (Dt. 810). According to the deuteronomist, 
Israel reached it on the way to Bashan, and found Og 
and all his people planted there to meet them (Dt. 3i 
Nu. 21 33-35 Josh. I812); Og was defeated and slain. 
The town fell to the half-tribe of Manasseh (Josh. I83X P), 
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but is not mentioned again. It appears to be the ’Otara'a 
of the Egyptian inscriptions (WMM As. u. Eur. 159). 

Edrei was the "A Spa of Ptolemy, the ’A Spaa or A dr a 
of Eusebius and Jerome, and the Adraha of the Peutinger 
Tables. The position to which it is assigned by all 
these (Ptolemy puts it due E. of Gadara, Eus. 24 or 
25 R. m. from Bosra, and the Tab. Pent. 16 m. from 
Capitolias, the modern Beit-er-Ras) closely agrees with 
that of the modern ’ Edra at (’Adri'at, Der'at, Der'a , 
Derad ; in the Bedawi dialect Azra'dt), about 22 m. 
NW. from Bosra, 6 m. SE. from el-Muzeirib, and 15 
NE. of Beit-er-Ras. The site is strong, on the S. of 
the deep gorge that forms the S. boundary of the plain 
of Hauran, 6 m. E. from the present Hajj road. This 
agrees with the data given above, that it was a frontier 
town, and on the way into Bashan. The gorge winds, 
and, with a tributary ravine, isolates the present city 
on all sides but the S. The citadel is completely cut 
off, on a hill which projects into the gorge and may 
have held the whole ancient town. The ruins, probably 
from Roman times, cover a circuit of two miles. 

The most prominent are those of a large reservoir, fed by the 
great aqueduct (l£anat Fir'aun, Pharaoh’s aqueduct) which runs 
from a small lake near Yabis in Haur&n vid Edrei to Gadara, a 
distance as the crow flies of 40 m. ; but the aqueduct winds. There 
is a building, 44 yards by 31, with a double colonnade, evidently 
the Christian cathedral of Bosra, but now a mosque. Some 
Greek inscriptions are given by Le Bas and Waddington : the 
present writer found another of the year 165 a.d. (HG 606, n. 2). 

The most notable remains, however, are the caves 
beneath the citadel. They form a subterranean city, a 
labyrinth of streets with shops and houses, and a 
market place ( Wetzstein, Reiseberickt , 47/ : cp Porter, 
Five Years in Damascus ). 

Wetzstein says, ‘ The present city, which, judging from its 
walls, must have been one of great extent, lies for the most part 
directly over the old subterranean city, and I believe that now, 
in case of a devastating war, the inhabitants would retire to the 
latter for safety.’ 

The OT makes no mention of so great a marvel, 
which probably dates, in its present elaborate form, from 
Greek times ; but such refuges must have been always 
a feature of a land so swept by Arab raids. 

It is puzzling that Edrei appears neither in the E. campaign 
of Judas the Maccabee(i Macc. 5); nor is it in Pliny’s list of the 
original Decapolis (< q.v .). However, it was early colonised 
by Greeks, and (on the evidence of a coin) De Saulcy dates its 
independence from as far back as 83 b.c. (Numism. de la Tei~re 
Sainte, 374/1). After Pompey it belonged to the ' Roman 
province of Syria, and after Trajan to that of Arabia. Its 
inhabitants worshipped Astarte and the Nabataean god Dusara. 
Eus. and Jer., who describe it as a notable town of Arabia (OS 
H84 21837), place it in Baravata. Its bishop sat at the Councils 
of Seleucia, Constantinople (381) and Chalcedon (451). The 
Crusaders who besieged it (Will. Tyr. 16 10) called it Adratum. 
Other authorities are : Porter, Five Years in Damascus , whose 
theory (( 1 ),222i f. ; (21,271 f), that Og’s city is the modern Ezra 
or Zorawa on the W. limit of the Leja, is unfounded ; Schu- 
macher, Across Jordan (136^); Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia^ 
284^!; Merrill, East of Jordan , 349 ff. ; A. G. Wright, PEFQ , 
95 > P- cp. ZD MG 29431435. 

2. An unidentified site, one of the fenced cities of 
Naphtali (Josh. 19 37 : a crcrapei [B], cSpae 1 [A], ad. 
[L]). Conder suggests Yatir (PEE Mem . I203 205). 
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I. Before Ezra (gg 1-4). 

II. Ezra to ben-She(ach (gg 
5*™)- 

Synagogue (g 6). 

‘Scribes’ and the ‘Wise’ 

Prov. and Ecclus. (g 9/!). 
Greek influence (g zi). 
Details 1 (g 12). 


III. To end of Jewish state 

(g§ 13*23)- 

1. Elementary (gg 14-20X 
Teachers, etc. (gg 15-17). 
Studies, etc. (gg 18-20). 
ii. Scribes’ College (g 21). 
Education of girls (g 22). 
Conclusion (g 23). 
Bibliography (g 24). 


Systematic education among the Jews may be traced 
to the influence of Hellenism. The foundation of 
Purl mi Alexandria was an event as important 

1. renottfl. ^ or education as for the development 
and enrichment of Jewish thought. Consequently 
there are, properly, two periods in the history of Jewish 
education in biblical times, the first lasting to the end 


1 For Hebrew terms see $ 3. 
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of the Persian rule, the second beginning with the 
Greek and continuing into the Roman. Within the 
first period there are two notable breaks, the one 
caused by the growth of commerce and luxury among 
the pre-exilic Israelites, the othep by the rise of Judaism 
as a book-religion ; within the second there is bpt 
one break, marked by the reported introduction of 
compulsory education by Simon ben-ShetaCh (nee!). 
We have so little definite knowledge, however, about 
the early part of the first period that we may con- 
veniently group the facts which we can collect under 
three heads, viz.: (I.) down to the time of Ezra ; (II.) 
from Ezra to Simon ben-Shetach; and (III.) from 
Simon ben-Shetach to the end of the Jewish State. 

On oral instruction see below, gg 3, 12, 20. 

I. Before Ezra . — In primitive times education was 
purely a domestic and family concern (see Family, § 13). 

2 Earliest ~ uc * lluIIie was on ^y school and the 
practice the only teachers. The parental 

" * authority and claim to reverence forms 

part of the earliest legislation (Ex. 20 12, cp also 21 1517 
in the ‘ Book of the Covenant’) and is reiterated in the 
later literature (Prov. 1926 2620 and often). In the 
purely agricultural stage it must have been a primary 
object with fathers to train up their children to share 
the labours of husbandry, or to carry on the skill in 
useful arts which had become hereditary in certain 
families. We may be sure, however, that even such 
instruction was given in a religious spirit. Among 
the Israelites, as among other early peoples, tradi- 
tional methods of work were traced to a divine origin 
(cp Agriculture, § 14). For this idea we may 
compare the parable of the ploughman, Is. 28 23 ff. 
(which, whatever be its date, is antique in feeling 1 ), 
and the evidently primitive stories in Genesis about 
the rise of civilisation (see Cainites, § 3 ff). 

The religious sense, however, was no doubt specially 
cultivated in the minds of the children. The boys 
would in due time be initiated (*pn) in religious rites 
(cp Ex. 138 Dt. 49, etc. ; see Catechise, and cp Dedi- 
cate), and all children would be instructed by the 
mother in the primary moral, as distinguished from the 
ritual and institutional, elements in the old religion 
{e.g. , reverence for elders, and the like). At a later 
time the mother is expressly mentioned as the giver of 
moral instruction (see below, § 5) ; this is clearly a 
survival of a more ancient custom. The 'omen (jdk ; 
RV ‘nursing father’) or iraiSayurybs (tutor) was also 
no doubt an instructor of the children under his charge 2 
(see Nurse). 

The introduction of commerce with its attendant 
luxury brought about great social changes by the time 
— . . of the earliest prophets whose discourses 
* T T® are preserved to us. According to Isaiah 
C Ur6 ’ grave social evils had arisen (WRS 
Proph.^\ 204 ; OTJCW, 349 f ) ; but we may venture 
to assume that the high culture of which this prophet 
is himself an example was not unconnected with the 
inrushing of new ideas and habits caused by an in- 
creased knowledge of other peoples (see Writing). 
A knowledge of books, it is true, is not now, and never 
has been, essential to culture in the East. ' The ideal 
of instruction is oral teaching , and the worthiest shrine 
of truths that must not die is the memory and heart of 
a faithful disciple,’ and the term Torah, which ultimately 
came to be applied to the Written Law, was originally 
applied to an oral decision ( OTJC t 2 ) 299 ff. ). Cp 

Israel, § 61 ; Law and Justice, § 1 ; Law Litera- 
ture, Priests. 

Not much can be said here on the specialised training 

1 That the ancient sentiment lingered late may be seen from 
the fact that several treatises of the Mishna deal with agriculture 
(cp Vogelstein, Die Landwirtkschaft in Paldstina zur Zeit d. 
Mischna , i. ’94). 

2 Cp the later identification mufiaywyos Cnrifi) = pDR = wisdom 
= Torah (Buxtf., 1698), which illustrates Gal. 824' (see Taylor, 
Pirke AbdthP), 173). 
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of certain persons, such as craftsmen, prophets, and 
priests (see Handicrafts, Prophets, Priests). It 
is enough to remark that prophets and priests were in a 
very true sense ‘stays’ (Is. 3 i) of the social structure, 
not only on account of the awe they inspired but also 
because of the teaching which they gave to their disciples 
and hearers. 

It is well known that in Mishnic Hebrew the characteristic 
word for both ‘to learn’ and ‘to teach’ is sdndk, ‘to 

repeat’; whilst nJE'D> misnah (prop, ‘repetition’) is ‘instruc- 
tion ’ (see further below, § 20). It is noticeable that in Bib. 
Hebrew rtiV does not occur in this special sense. The biblical 
words are uch, Idmadh, ‘ to learn ’ (Pi. ‘ to teach ’) ; 
h'nntn, ‘ to inculcate* ; rrnn, hdr&h (v/nr), ‘ to instruct ’ (rn'iD* 
mdreh, ‘ teacher ’) ; pan, hebhln (pae, mebhin, ‘ teacher ’) ; 
^38fn, hiskll, also meaning ‘to teach.’ In this connexion the 
following quotation from the final tablet of the Babylonian epic 
of Creation (Reverse 1. 22 f.) is interesting : — 

Let them stand forth (?) — let the elder enlighten ; 

Let the wise, the learned, meditate together ! 

Let the father rehearse (sdnH, htnnA=nyp\ make the son 
apprehend ! 

Open be the ears of Shepherd and Flockmaster (i.e., the king). 1 


The publication of the Book of Deuteronomy (621 
B.C. ) had far-reaching consequences for popular educa- 

4. Systematic tio “' Th f pu , blic recognitio " b >; k , ing 

J . and people of a written code of law 

. , . . 1- ‘which was intended to cover the whole 

C 0BL life of a citizen, both on its religious 
and secular side’ (C. G. Montefiore, Hibb. Led. 188) 
involved a conception of life which was akin to, and 
prepared the way for, the later Judaism. Under its 
influence, some time in the seventh century, an attempt 
was perhaps made to enforce upon each Israelite ‘ the 
necessity of instilling right religion and morality into his 
children and household ’ (Che. Jew. Rel. Life , 130, citing 
Gen. 18 17- 19 which probably belongs to this period). 
The exhortations in D to instruct children in the sacred 
history and law (49 6720 11 19) point in the same 
direction, though the date of these passages may be 
later than 621 B.c., and the ideal which they set forth 
was not fully carried out till after the time of Ezra. 
There were also in the pre-exilic period some anticipa- 
tions of the ‘wisdom’ ideas, first expressed by Isaiah 
( 31 2), which later played so important a part in the 
development of the educational system (see further Che. 
op. cit. 130/). 

II. From Ezra to Simon ben-Shetack (75 b.c. ). — 
The period which extends from the fall of Jerusalem 
to the arrival of Ezra was a period of extraordinary 
B Qaco d actlvlt y» b°th moral and intellectual, 

* a rmn * n t ^ ie choicest part of the Jewish 

t 75 B o’ P^P 1 ^ ‘ The task which now de “ 
* * volved on the nation was the inventory- 
ing of the spiritual property of Israel ’ (Comill, Proph. 
Isr. 125). Hence quite naturally there arose a 
literary class, the Scribes ( g . v . ), who were not only 
students but also teachers of law and sacked literature, 
and may perhaps be connected with the growth of an 
institution closely identified at a later time with the 
educational movement — viz., the Synagogue 2 ( g . v .). 
Henceforth the Jews became emphatically ‘ the people 
of the book.' The sacred writings became the spell- 
ing book, the community a school, religion an 
affair of teaching and learning. Piety and education 
were inseparable ; whoever could not read was no true 
Jew ( Wellhausen). Surely we may say that we are now 
assisting at the birth of a truly popular education, rooted 
and grounded in morality and religion. Even if the ac- 
count of Ezra’s introduction of the Law in Neh. 8 is not, 
as it stands, historical (see Ezra i. , § 8), it may serve as 
a record of the beginnings on Palestinian soil of the 
synagogue , of which Ezra is the traditional founder. 
(Note the description of the reading and exposition of 
the Torah by Ezra and the Levite teachers, especially 


1 Ball, Light from the East , 17. The opening expression is 
uncertain (Del. Weltschffpf. 160). 

2 Cp Montefiore, op. cit. 230. 
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the phrase 0T3O. 1 ' caused [the people] to under- 
stand.’) 

As to what constituted the new popular education, we 
may safely say that it led up to an accurate knowledge 
of the sacred history and the Law. 

It may be regarded as highly probable also that 
however prominent was the part taken by the father 2 
in the early religious instruction of the child, the mother, 
as in the earlier period (see above, § 2), and always, 
exercised an important influence. 

* My son’ (i.e., my disciple), says a wise man, ‘keep the 
commandment of thy father, and forsake not the instruction 
(min) of thy mother* (Prov. 620; other passages speaking of 
the torah of the mother are 1 8 6 23 ; cp SI 1-9^ which seems to 
be a poetical embodiment of such). A NT wnter refers (2 Tim. 
1 5) to the religious influence exercised on Timothy by his mother 
and grandmother. 

Throughout, it is oral instruction that is presupposed 
(see esp. Dt. 67). No doubt reading, and in a less 
degree writing, became increasingly important and more 
widely diffused as time went on (see below, § 19). 

The importance of the synagogue, from the edu- 
cational point of view, lies in its character as a teaching 
institution. SchUrer remarks (GJV 2 357/. 

Svnagoinie. E T* 53 /J that ' tbe nain ? bject of the 
o sabbath day assemblages in the synagogue 

was not public worship in its stricter sense — i.e. , not devo- 
tion — but religious instruction, and this for an Israelite 
was, above all, instruction in the Law. ’ With this agrees 
the evidence both of Philo and of the NT. The former 
calls synagogues ‘ houses of instruction ’ in which ‘ the 
native philosophy ’ was studied and every kind of virtue 
taught ( Vit. Mos. S27 ) ; whilst in the latter a character- 
istic word applied to the activities centred in the syna- 
gogue is 5 t 5 d<TKeiv (Mt. 4 23 and often). 

The scribes (onsiD. sdphlrim — i.e., homines literati) 
were, from theMaccabean times onward, ‘ the real teachers 
of the people,’ and what complete sway 
they bore over the people’s life may be 
seen from the NT. We must remember, indeed, that 
the scribes of the Herodian age were in some respects 
very unlike the earlier scribes ; but the point in which 
the scribes of all ages agreed was their character as 
teachers. 

‘ Teachers ’ and ‘ scholars ’ are proverbially opposed in i Ch. 
25 8 b (cp Disciple, g 1). ‘ Teachers of the people ’ (D^ 'V'2i?D) 

— i.e. , probably, scribes — are mentioned in Daniel (11 33 35 12 3), 
and a ‘ company of scribes ’ (avvayioy if ypa^areW) in 1 Macc. 
7 12. For the references to the scribes in Ecclus. see next 
section. 

Were the ‘scribes,’ then, the only teachers? The 
wise men of Proverbs, who cultivated the art of teach- 

8 The « Wise ’ so muc ^ enthusiasm and in 

Prov. 5 13 are actually called ' teachers ’ 
(ohqVd. Dnb), were hardly ‘scribes.’ They were ear- 
nestly religious men, who, feeling that ‘wisdom’ was 
a practical thing, devoted their energy to instilling it 
into the minds of the young. 

The disciples are to them as their own children (Prov. 1 8 2 1 
81 4 1, and often; cp Ps. 34 xi[j 2]); and the teaching which 
they impart is called ‘ the words of the wise ’ (o'DDn **131, Prov. 
16 2217 [cp 2423!, Eccles. 9 17 12 11 ; cp the Mishnic 4333 
DHD1D> applied to the dicta of scribes of a former age. 

These sages, no less than the scribes, seem to be 
regarded as a special guild (Prov. 16 13 14 22 17 2423 
Eccles. 12 11), though ‘we are left almost entirely in 
the dark as to the formation and constitution of these 
societies, the extent and the methods of their investiga- 
tion’ (Kautzsch, Outline of Hist, of Lit. of OT 151 ; 
cp also BDB Lex., s.v. can). On the other hand, the 
guild of the ' wise ’ was already organised in pre-exilic 
times (see Che. Job and Solomon , 123, and elsewhere) ; 

1 Neh. 7 7. The same phrase is rendered ‘teachers’ in Ezra 
816RV. 

2 According to the later enactments, as soon as a child, could 
speak (i.e., in his third year) he was to be instructed in the 
Torah by his father (Sukka, 42 a). In the Talmudic period the 
child did not attend the elementary school before his sixth year 
(KithUbdth, 50 a ; see further below, g x8). 
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in the later period their attitude to the Law, though 
by no means unsympathetic (see Che. Jew. Rel. Life , 
138 f ), was hardly that which would characterise the 
disciples of Ezra. 1 On the whole it is best, perhaps, 
to suppose that the sophtrim and the 4 wise ’ formed 
two distinct but allied classes in the Persian and the 
early Greek periods, but that by the time of Ben-Sira 
the distinction had largely disappeared (so We. IJGM 
154, n. i ; sage and scribe are identified in Ecclus. 
8824/.; CP633/ 914/ 142 o/). 

Though distinct, however, the earlier s ophirivt cannot 
have been uninflqenced by the 4 wise ’ ; they may even 
sometimes have adopted their literary style (see Che. 
OP s. 348), and in any case were saved from the barren 
literalism which begins to characterise the scribes of 
the post-Maccabean age. For the victory of the Law 
which crowned the Maccabean struggle foreshadowed 
the close of the OT literature. Contrast, from a literary 
point of view, the Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon (written 
63 B.c. ?) with the canonical Psalms. 

Whatever be the true view as to the mutual relation be- 
tween 4 scribes ’ and 4 wise,’ the latter played a great part 
o PAriflovurfo * n educational matters during the period 

* under review. Some of the results of 

°m . t h e j r paedagogic experience are enshrined 
’ in the Book of Proverbs. These can 
only be summed up briefly here. 

The idea of life as a discipline ( musar , thirty times in 

Prov.) is fundamental in the book ; 4 God educates men and men 
educate each other’ (Holtzmann, quoted in Driver, TntrodS 6 ) 
404). The foundation of all instruction is emphasised in the 
precept ‘The fear of Yahwfc is the beginning — or the chief part 
(RVnig.) — of knowledge (I7)’; the instructors of the child are 
his parents, reverence towards whom is again enforced (1 8 4 1-4 
0 20 13 1 30 17). 

The development of the child’s character is to be 
studied (20 11 ), and the educational means employed are 
to be adjusted accordingly. 

Among these means the use of the 4 rod ’ is constantly recom- 
mended (13 24, 4 he that spareth the rod hateth his son ’ ; cp 
23 i 3 f. 291517); but the correction is not to be too strict 
(19 18 RV), and it is recognised that to an intelligent child a 
rebuke is of more avail than 4 a hundred stripes ’ (17 10). The 
sovereign remedy, however, for expelling the innate 4 foolishness ’ 
of children is the 4 rod’ (22 15). A ‘fool’ who does not prove 
amenable to this treatment seems to have been considered hope- 
less by the Jewish teachers [27 22, ‘even if thou pound a fool in 
the midst of his fellows thou wilt not remove his foolishness from 
him’(crit. emend.); see Ch <t. Jew. Rel. Life , 136]. Cp Fool. 

The importance of a good education is repeatedly 
emphasised. A well-educated child is a joy to his 
parents ( 10 1 2324 ; cp 1725). In wealthier families (cp 
Ecclus. 51 28) the child, if he aspired to ‘wisdom,’ 
would pass from the parents to professional teachers 
( 5 13) — viz., the sages — who would inculcate the higher 
teaching current in the circles of the 4 wise ' (for an 
account of this see Che. Jew. Rel. Life , 135/). 

The other great manual of paedagogic principles is the 
work of Ben-Sira (200-180 B.c.), who in spite of his 

10 Ecclus. C * ate anC * cosmo P°^ tan training seems to 
have been comparatively uninfluenced by 
the surrounding Hellenism (for which see below, §11). 
As is the case in Proverbs (on which his book is 
modelled) 4 the wisdom of Joshua ben-Sira ’ or 4 Ecclesi- 
asticus’ is an ethical manual. The same points are 
insisted upon as in the earlier book, sometimes with 
added emphasis. 

Thus, e.g-. t the 4 fear of the Lord ’ is not only 4 the beginning 
of wisdom ’ (1 ia), but also wisdom’s fulness (1 16) and crown 
( 1 18). Again, the old reverence for parents is enforced with 
unmistakable vigour (82-9 7 27/C etc.). ‘Wisdom’ is to be 
sought after diligently (6 36 ; 5 If thou seest a man of under- 
standing, get thee betimes unto him, and let thy foot wear out 
the steps of his doors.’ Cp 8 8/ 9 15, etc., and Abolk 1 4). 

Though perhaps there are more direct references to 
organised religion (e.g. , 7 29 : 4 Fear the Lord with all 
thy soul ; and reverence his priests' cp 2423) than in 
Proverbs, the religious and ethical tone of Ecclesi- 
asticus is distinctly lower. Of this the unbending 

1 On the priestly character of the earliest sdpherim see We. 
Sketch of Hist, oflsr. and Jud. (’91), 131. 
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severity recommended towards sons and daughters is an 
instance (723 f 3O1-13). Among other points that call 
for mention here are the interesting reference to oral 
instruction (4 24/^ : 4 instruction by the word of the 

tongue’), and the disparagement of manual labour, as 
being inconsistent with the pursuit of knowledge, which 
‘cometh by opportunity of leisure’ (8824; with 3825, 
however, 4 how shall he become wise that holdeth the 
plough ’ ? contrast 7 15). Among the subjects of his dis- 
course is the etiquette of dining ( 31 16-21). The im- 
portant references to the scribes have already been 
pointed out (§8). 

The Greek period, which commenced with Alexander 
the Great’s conquest of the Persian empire (332 B.c.) 
11 Greek mar ^ cs ^se wholly new educational 
influence influences. The Palestinian Jews were, how- 
ever, affected by this far less than their 
brethren abroad, especially those who became citizens 
of the new Greek city of Alexandria. Still the reflex 
influence of the Greek- Egyptian capital (not to speak of 
the Greek towns that began to grow up on Palestinian- 
soil) must, for nearly a century and a half after 332, 
have been considerable even in Judaea. Slowiy but 
surely Hellenic ideas penetrated to the centre of Judaism 
till the crisis that precipitated the Maccabean revolt 
was reached. In the reaction that followed, Hellenism 
was so far overcome that it ceased to be dangerous to 
to the root-ideas of Judaism (see Israel, §§ 68 ff.\ 

There is good reason to suppose that during this 
critical time Greek educational methods found their way 
to Jerusalem. This may be inferred from the fact that 
just before the Maccabean rising there was there a 
gymnasium ephebewn (1 Macc. 1 14 f. 2 Macc. 4912). 
Doubtless, too, the education afforded to his children 
by the notorious Joseph, son of Tobias (Jos. Ant. 
xii. 46 ), was of the Greek type. At a later time Herod 
also probably attended a school of similar character (see 
below, § 14). A good instance of the ultimate extent 
and limitations of Greek influence can be seen in the 


author of Ecclesiasticus, who wrote when Hellenising 
influence was at its highest in Judaea. In essentials he 
is untouched by it. Still his emphasizing of leisure as 
the condition of wisdom (3824) is distinctly Greek, no 
less than his comprehensive view of a wise man’s culture 
( 39 1-5). 

To the questions as to practical details that suggest 
themselves only hesitating answers can be given. The 
p .. . scribes, doubtless, gave instruction in the 

dtail synagogues ; the Talmud speaks of the 
details. jjgUg w hich were rung at the beginning of 
the lessons (Low, Die Lebensalter , 287, 421 [’75], 
quotes Shabb. 58 b). From Prov. 1 20 f. we might infer 
that the city -gates or the adjacent city -squares or 
' broad places ' on which the streets converged, were 
the places where the wise men awaited their disciples. 
Perhaps, however, it was in private houses that instruc- 
tion, both by scribe and by sage, w r as most often given 
(cp Ecclus. 626 quoted above, § 10, and the other re- 
ferences there given). Regarding the methods employed 
there is greater uncertainty. Oral instruction (Ecclus. 
424^) and, probably, frequent repetition, would be in 
vogue. The use of acrostic (Ps. 119 , etc.) and other 
mnemonic devices, such as Athbash 1 (cp Jer. 25 26 51 1) 
and the ‘numerical’ proverbs (Prov. 3O11-31, cp A both 5) 
also may be assigned to this period. 2 That reading 
was a widespread accomplishment at the beginning of 
the Maccabean age ( 167 b. c. ) appears from 1 Macc. 1 57. 
III. Simon ben-Shetach (75 B.C.) to End of Jewish 


State (70 A. D. ). — 

13. Third period 
75 B.G.-70 A.D. 


The ideal of education is well ex- 
pressed by Josephus. Contrasting 
the Israelitish system of culture with 
of Spartans, on the one 


1 The reader substitutes for each Hebrew letter in a word a 
letter from the other half of the alphabet, the letters inter- 
changed being equidistant from the extremes. Thus in English 
A and Z, B and Y would interchange. 

2 So Kennedy, as cited, § 24. 
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hand, who educated by custom, not by theoretic in- 
struction (Meat? iiraLdevov, ou X 6701s), and, on the other, 
with that of the Athenians and the rest of the Greeks, 
who contented themselves with theoretic instruction, and 
neglected practice, he says : • But our law-giver very care- 
fully combined the two. For he neither left the practice 
of morals silent, nor the teaching of law unperformed * 
(c, Ap. 2i6 / quoted by Schiirer). The knowledge 
and practice of the Law thus set forth was to be the 
common possession of the whole nation, and the life- 
work of every Israelite. It began in early youth in the 
family circle , was carried (as we shall see) a stage 
further in the school , and continued in the synagogue , 
to which was also attached (for higher studies) the 
scribes' college (Beth ham-midrash ; see § 21). 1 

We have already seen that the necessity of (orally) 
instructing the children in the written Law was insisted 
14 The u P° n comparatively early (see the exhorta- 

element&rv ^ ons D enumerated above, § 4). This, 
school 2 35 has been pointed out, would be, as a 
rule, the duty of the parents. From the 
great importance attached to the early education of 
children, however, even in Proverbs (e.g. 226) — and 
this would naturally be enhanced with the elaboration 
of scribal traditions — it was inevitable that some system 
of popular elementary education should be organised. 
When, then, was this effected? According to the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Ktthubuth, 8ix, p. 32 b) it was the 
work of the famous scribe Simon ben-Shetach, the 
brother of Queen Alexandra (reigned 78-69 B.C. ). 

Simon’s ordinance runs thus : ‘ That the children shall attend 
the elementary school’ (tddh n' 2 1 ? paVlfl mpti'IMT V.Vr)- It 
has been pointed out (e.g., by Kennedy, as cited, g 24) that 
the meaning of the regulation is not free from ambiguity. It 
‘ may also be interpreted to mean that attendance on schools 
already existing was henceforth to be compulsory.’ 

In view of the fact that Simon’s enactment is the 
second of three (apparently closely connected) marriage 
regulations added by him to the statute-book (see 
the passage in full in Derenbourg, Hist. 108), it is 
natural to suppose that it refers to attendance at existing 
schools rather than to the institution of such schools for 
the first time. The context certainly suggests that a 
hitherto neglected or half-performed duty was to be 
henceforth rigidly enforced. If, as is possible, for 
the higher (professional) teaching of the scribes, colleges 
(emon 'in ; see below, § 21) had already come into 
existence, it is hard to suppose that preparatory schools 
for these had not been organised already, especially when 
it is remembered that schools of the Greek type had been 
established in Jerusalem for a long time (see above, §11). 
It is quite in accordance, also, with the forward movement 
of the Pharisaic party in the reign of Alexandra that 
measures should have been taken for extending the 
scope of these schools, and thus more widely diffusing 
Pharisaic principles among the people (cp Israel, §80 Jf.). 
May it not, too, have been designed by means of them 
to check and counteract the more extreme forms of the 
surrounding Greek education? There seems, therefore, 
no good reason for rejecting the tradition respecting 
Simon's efforts on behalf of popular education, though 
Schiirer dismisses the famous scribe’s claims with un- 
usual curtness. ‘This Simon ben Shetach,’ we are 
told, ‘ is quite a meeting-point for all kinds of myths ’ 
(GJV 2 353 = ET 4 49). The same scholar following the 
tradition of the Babylonian Talmud [Baba Bathra 21 a) 
ascribes the complete organisation of the elementary 
school to Joshua ben-Gamla (Gamaliel), who was high 
priest about 63-65 A.D. 

1 Unfortunately the earliest Hebrew literature dealing with 
these subjects (the Mishna), though it contains earlier material, 
was not as a whole compiled and written down till the second 
century a.d. The quotations from the Mishnic treatise Pirlte 
Abdth (cited as A both) are numbered in this article according to 
Strack’s edition of the Hebrew text. 

8 Heb. TBon n % 3, bit A hassipher= ‘ House of the Book.’ For 
other names see g 17 end. 
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The passage runs as follows: 'Truly may it be remembered 
to this man’s credit ! Joshua ben-Gamla is his name. If he 
had not lived, the Law would have been forgotten in Israel. 
For at first, he who had a father was taught the Law by him, he 
who had none did not learn the Law. . . . Afterwards it was 
ordained, that teachers of boys should be appointed in Jeru- 
salem. . . . But (even this did not suffice, for) he who had a 
father was sent to school by him, he who had none did not go 
there. Then it was ordained that teachers should be appointed 
in every province, and that boys of the age of sixteen or seventeen 
should be sent to them. But he whose teacher was angry with 
him ran away, till Joshua ben-Gamla came, and enacted that 
teachers should be appointed in every province and in every 
town (tjA VI? H 3 HD 1 fu*TD ^ 33 )i and children of six or 
seven years old brought to them.’ 

As the measures of Joshua obviously presuppose that 
there had been boys’ schools for some time (Schiirer, 
ibid.) the two traditions are not really inconsistent. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that Simon’s earlier 
efforts, especially as regards the provincial schools , had 
been attended with only partial success, owing to the 
political and religious troubles of the time. Certainly 
if Josephus’s statement regarding Herod’s attendance 
at school (Ant. xv. 10 5) be correct — though doubtless 
the school in question conformed to the Greek rather 
than to the Jewish type — we may fairly infer that some- 
time before 40 B.C. schools had been instituted, at any 
rate in the larger towns. That they existed in the time 
of Jesus, * though not as a general and established 
institution,’ is admitted by Schiirer. It is decidedly 
curious that the word ‘ school ’ should not occur before 
the NT, and in the NT only once — viz. , of the lecture 
room of a Greek rhetorician at Ephesus ( eryoX 7), Acts 
19 9). 1 The explanation, probably, is that the school 
(in both its elementary and its higher forms) was so 
intimately associated with the synagogue that in ordinary 
speech the two were not distinguished. The term 
‘synagogue’ included its schools . 2 

Thus it is said (Jalkut Jes., g 257) that the synagogues in 

i [erusalem had each a Bith Sepher and a Beth ’1 almiid (i.e., the 
ower and the upper divisions of the school). 

The statement that Jerusalem was destroyed because schools 
and school children ceased to be there (Shabbdth, 1 19), is 
obviously only a rhetorical way of emphasising the importance 
attached to the school in the Talmudic period; as also the 
similar one : ‘Jerusalem was destroyed because the instructors 
were not respected ’ (ibid.). According to the Jalkut Jes. (l.c.) 
Jerusalem, about the same period, possessed 480 schools ! 

There is no doubt that during the period under 
review either the synagogue proper (which was to be 
found in every Jewish town and village of any import- 
ance) or a room within its precincts was used for school 
purposes (the references are Birakhdth, 17a, with Rashi, 
Tadnith , 236, Kiddiishin , 30 a). 

The teacher’s house also was sometimes requisitioned (hence 
the name KTDD rT 3 ‘ teacher’s house ’ — i.e , school : Hamburger). 
Special buildings also were built as children’s schools, but how 
early is quite uncertain. According to the Targum (Jerus. i. 
Gen. 83 17) the patriarch Jacob erected a college (NCHID '3) in 
Succoth ! 

The classical passage for determining the gradations 
of the teaching profession is found in the Mishnic 

IB. Teachers, t T eatise ‘ S ^ a9, v s < ed ' Surenh. 3 3 °8 ; 

^ the passage can be seen also in Buxtorf, 
Lex. , ed. Fischer, 378 a). 

It runs as follows : ‘ R. Eliezer the Great says : Since the 
destruction of the Temple the sages (k'DDIi) have begun to be 
like the scribes (k’TBd), and the scribes like the master (of the 
school, KjTn)> and the master like the uneducated.’ It has been 
usual to identify the hazzdn (master) of the school with the 
hazzdn (minister) of the synagogue (n$j 3 rt Jtn = vrmjperris 
‘minister,’ Lk. 4 20). Thus Buxtorf (l.c.) renders the second 
clause of the above ‘ et scribae sicut minister synagogae.’ It has 
been pointed out, however, by the latest writer on the subject 


1 The * schoolmaster ’ (iratieunjs, Rom. 2 20) is however men- 
tioned, as well as the ‘ tutor ’ (iraiSayuybs), and the ‘ teacher * 

8 ‘ Curiously enough in the Latin documents of the Middle 
Ages the synagogue was also termed Scola (school)’ ; J. Jacobs, 
Jewish Year Book , ’96, p. iox. So also J. Simon ( L'lduca - 
tion chez les Jui/s) who, speaking of the synagogue as it existed 
in France in the early Middle Ages, says : ‘ La synagogue 6tait 
une 6cole autant qu un lieu de culte. La prifcre n avait d’ef- 
ficaciti que si elle dtait accompagnle de l’^tuae.’ 
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(Kennedy) that * )m is a word of general application, meaning 
“overseer,” “inspector,” or the like; and its exact significance 
has to be decided by the context.’ 1 The context of the. above 
passage, as also of the other Mishna passage usually cited in 
this connection (, Shabbdth 1 3), in the absence of the qualifying 
word DOprt (‘ synagogue '), requires us to render ‘ overseer ’ or 
4 master (of the school).’ That the two offices were not identical 
further appears from the fact that, whereas the hazzan of the 
synagogue occupied a low position in the social scale (he was a 
kind of sexton, and his duties included such menial offices as 
the whipping of criminals \Makkdth 3 12]), the hazzan of the 
school, being a teacherj would share the social prestige attaching 
to the teaching profession. 

The three grades of teachers, then, are sage and 
scribe (who taught in the scribes’ college), and the 
elementary school teacher officially designated hazzan 
(the general term is nipirn tdSd or noVa alone). From 
the manner in which the three classes are connected in 
the above-cited passage Kennedy infers that the hazzan , 
no less than the scribe and the sage, belonged to the 
powerful guild of the scribes, called in the NT 1 doctors 
of the law,’ vofiodibacrKaXoi. 


would, with its synagogue, possess an elementary school, it is 
impossible to suppose that there were colleges for higher 
teaching in equally large numbers. 

The extraordinary honour in which the teaching 

16 Their P ro ^ ess ^ on was held in this period is shown 
! . „ by the respectful form of address employed 

8tatM - by the people. 

The usual formula was 4 Rabbi ’ (<31, rabbi, never a title in NT) 
4 my great one ’ = 4 my master ’ (see further under Rabbi). Rab 
gradually acquired the meaning 4 teacher.’ It is thus used in a 
saying attributed to Jeshua ben-Perachiah (2nd cent, b.c.): 
‘make unto thyself a Rab' (A both 16). In the Mishna Rab 
and Talmud are master and scholar (see e.g., the passage cited 
below). 

In the interview with Nicodemus, Jesus himself 
recognises the high distinction of the teacher’s office 
(Jn.3 10): 4 Art thou the teacher (6 5i5d(77ca\os = D3n. 
the highest grade) in Israel ? ’ 

In later times this was carried to an even greater extent. 
Thus R. Eliezer (2nd cent. A.D.)says: ‘Let the honour of thy 
disciple ( Talmia) be dear unto thee as the honour of thine 
associate and the honour of thine associate as the fear of thy 
master {Rab) ; and the fear of thy master as the fear of Heaven ’ 
{A both 4 12). The honour to be paid to a teacher even exceeded 
that due to parents {Hdrdybth 13 a). [See further on this 
subject the notes in C. Taylor, Abothfi) 71, or Spiers, School 
System 0/ the Talmud ’, 16 f. (’98).] 

17 Oualifioa- The later rules regarding the personal 

/, . qualifications and competency of the 

’ * teacher are elaborate (see Spiers, op. cit. 

For our purpose little can be quoted. According to a saying 
ascribed to Hillel, piety and learning go together ; and an even 
temper is essential to a teacher {A both 2 5). So according to 
1 Tim. 822 Tim. 2 24 Tit. 1 7 an eirtVicoTros should be SiSojctkcos 
and not opytXoc (Taylor op. cit. 31). The former of Hillel’s 
maxims may be illustrated also from Abdth de Rabbi Nathan , ii. : 
4 Woe to him who is occupied with the Torah and has no fear 
of God.’ According to a dictum ascribed to R. Eliezer an 
unmarried man was not permitted to teach in the schools (*o 
D'TSID IDS' kS ntfK l 1 ? pur Mishna, Kiddushin 413). A woman 
also was ineligible {ibid.). 

According to the rule of the profession all the work 
of the scribes, both educational and judicial, was to be 
gratuitous . 2 4 Make not them (the words of Torah) a 

crown to glory in ; nor an axe to live by ’ ( Aboth 4 5^), 
well expresses the principle. In practice its observance 
was difficult — perhaps possible only in the case of 
judicial work (cp Mishna, Btkhbroth 4 6). It is impossible 
to suppose that the elementary school teachers in the 
provinces can have laboured without fee or reward. 

Paul (1 Cor. 9 3-18 etc.) certainly claimed the right of mainten- 
ance from those to whom he preached, though he preferred to 
live by practising his trade. Similarly the teachers of the Law 


1 In the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III. fyazanu is the 
regular official designation of the governor of a city. Similarly 
in the Amarna letters it is an official title of honour (= 


‘governor*). . „ . „ . . , 

2 4 So the modem teachers at the great Cairo “ university [el- 
Azhar].’ (Ch ft. Job and Sol. 124.) 
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—especially, perhaps, some of the rich doctors in Jerusalem — 
may have sometimes taught gratuitously. This, however, can 
hardly have been the rule, though the rabbis, like Paul, had 
usually learned and practised a trade. The combination of 
study with a handicraft is strongly enforced (Aboth 2 2 : 

‘ Excellent is Torah study together with worldly business, for 
the practice of them botn puts iniquity out of remembrance.’ 
Contrast Ecclus. 38 z$f. : 4 How shall he become wise that 
holdeth the plough,’ etc.). See Handicrafts. 

In the Aramaic of the period KTBD (=Heb. “Ifi'lD ‘scribe’) 
probably already means 4 teacher,’ since jnpD JV3 (*’•*., ‘ house of 
the teacher ’) is one of the early names of the elementary school. 
Cp also 1 Ch. 25 8 Targ. Another— apparently a general and 
later— name for school is 'Si DDK = 0*0 Aij. The supposed mention 
of ‘schools’ in Sotd9g (Surenh. 8 291) rests upon a mistake. 
The passage states that since the time of Jose (? 140-130 B.c.) the 
niTlDOK ceased; but niVlDDK here can hardly mean ‘schools.’ 
See Schurer, G/Vi 2) 2, § 25 n. 135 [=ET4 357 n. 135], ( 8 ) § 25, 
tv. n. 16. 

(a) Entrance -age and previous training. — As to 
18. Organiza- entrance ' a f> e the available evidence is 
tion. unfortunately of too late a date to be 
of much value for our purpose. 

The passage usually cited here forms an appendix to Aboth 
(5 21), and belongs to the post-Talmudic period (Schurer). It 
runs as follows : — 4 At five years old, Scripture (tnpo) ; at ten, 
Mishna ; at thirteen, the commandments ; at fifteen, Talmud ; 
at eighteen, the bridal, etc.’ The universal Talmudic rule is 
expressed in the advice of Rab (Abba Areka, begin. 3rd cent. 
a.d.) to the elementary schoolmaster: ‘Do not receive a boy 
into school before his sixth year ’ {Kethubdth 50 a). 


A certain amount of instruction had, however, been 
given in the earlier period by the father, from whom 
the child would learn to repeat the first verse of the 
Sh2ma (Dt. 64), and other short sentences of Scripture 
( Baba Bathra 21 a, Sukka 42 a). Though the Law was 
not in the strict sense binding upon children they were 
accustomed to its requirements from an early age. 

Thus, according to the Mishna, the elders were to enjoin upon 
children sabbath observance {Shabbdth 16 6) ; one or two years 
before the legal age fasting preparatory to the requirements of 
the Day of Atonement was to be begun ( Ydma 8 A Children 
were bound to the usual prayer (an earlier form of the Shemdnbh 
'Esrih\ and to grace at table (jiisn nDT3, Berdkhdth 3 3). 

The utilisation of certain rites, within the domestic 
circle, for educating the child's religious consciousness 
is already a feature of the pentateuchal precepts (Ex. 
1226 /. 138, passover; cp. Dt. 620, Josh. 46). 1 This 
was also extended to public worship. Boys had to be 
present at the tenderest age in the Temple at the chief 
festivals ( Chag . 1 1) 2 ; a boy 4 who no longer needs his 
mother’ must observe the feast of tabernacles (Sukka 
2 8). At the first signs of puberty ( Niddd 6 n) the young 
Israelite was bound to the strict observance of the Law, 


and henceforth was (what in the later period was called) 
a Bar-misvah ( msD 13, i. e . , subject to [son of] legal 
requirements [the commands]). 

As knowledge of the Law was the chief thing, and as 
great importance was attached to the public reading 

19 Subjects of lt in the s y na g°g ue — a privilege which 
AW ‘ , was open to any competent Israelite (cp 

Ot Btu y. Lk. 4 16 f . ) — it follows that reading was 
one of the principal subjects of instruction in the 
elementary school (cp Acts 1621). Writing also was 
taught. 

With this agrees the testimony of Josephus, who says : 4 He 
(Moses) commanded to instruct children in the elements of 
knowledge (ypap.p.aTa=the elements of knowledge, reading and 
writing), 8 to teach them to walk according to the laws, and to 
know the deeds of their forefathers' {c. A/>. I12; for other 
passages see Schurer, op. cit. 2 357 [ET 447/]). 

It must be remembered, however, that writing, being 
a much more difficult art than reading, would be less 
widely diffused. 


1 The questioning by the child, only in an expanded form, is 
still a feature of the Passover rite. Cp The Revised Hag ad a, 
ed. A. A. Green, 27. 

2 It may be inferred from Lk. 2 42 that those who dwelt at a 
distance from Jerusalem would not take part in the pilgrimages 
till their twelfth year. 

8 In Jn. 7 15 ypafi.fiara means(sacred) book &<zrw /^(especially 
as pursued by the scribes; cp ypajaftarcifc) rather than the 
elements of learning. Cp Acts 26 24. 
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The * swift writer ’ of the Psalmist (TilDTSID* p §* 45 x M) no 


I2 where ‘the writer’ [iSaVn = libellarius] ‘with his reed’ 
[^0*10 Vip3 = icaAa/yiof] is mentioned. Such a statement, therefore, 
as that during the Bar-Kokhba revolt the cry of the school 
youth in Bethar was : ' If the enemy comes against us we will 
go up against them with these writing styli in order to poke out 
their eyes ’ (Git fin 60 a), must be read critically. 

Probably the elements of arithmetic also were taught 
in the elementary school. 

See Ginsburg in Kitto, Bib/. Cyc., art. * Education,’ and note 
that a knowledge of the arithmetical method of exegesis called 
geviatria 1 = y*<operpCa.] is presupposed on the part of his 

readers by the writer of Kev. 13 17 f . See N umbers. 

As the name House of the Book implies, the one 
text-book of the schools was the sacred writings ; and 
this to a Jew meant — and means — above all else the 
Pentateuch, which has always enjoyed a primacy of 
honour in the Jewish canon. That the rest of the OT 
also was read and studied is shown (to take an in- 
stance) by the large use made of the prophetic literature 
and of the Psalms, for popular purposes, in the pages 
of the NT. 

Not improbably instruction in the Law at this period 
(as later) commenced with Leviticus, acquaintance with 
which would be important to every Jew when the 
Temple sacrifices were actually offered. When these 
had ceased the reason given for beginning with Leviticus 
was a fanciful one ( 4 Sacrifices are pure, and children 
are pure [from sins] ; let the pure be occupied with that 
which is pure’ Mid rash Rabbd ). 

Great care was evidently taken that the texts used — 
at any rate of the Pentateuch — should be as accurate 
as possible (cp Mt. 5 18, Pbsachim, 112 a; and note 
that the LXX conforms to the received Hebrew text in 
the Pentateuch more strictly than elsewhere). This care 
-would extend, too, to the reading aloud of the Sacred 
Books, accuracy of pronunciation, etc., being insisted 
on ; the books themselves were, of course, read (as in 
the public sendees) in the original 4 sacred tongue ’ 
(Hebrew), though the language of everyday life in 
Palestine was already Aramaic, which was employed 
(in the synagogues) in interpreting the sections of 
Scripture there read (see Text). 

Though it is evident from the statements of Jose- 
phus (Ant. xx. 11 2) that the systematic study of foreign 
languages formed no part of a Palestinian Jew’s regular 
education, the fact that, during this period, the popula- 
tion of Palestine outside Judaea was without exception 
of a mixed character, consisting of Jews, Syrians, and 
Greeks intermingled, whilst Jerusalem itself was con- 
stantly being visited by foreign -speaking Jews and 
proselytes (cp Acts 2 s f. ), who even had their own syna- 
gogues in the Holy City (Acts 69), makes it practically 
certain that Greek at least cannot have been altogether 
unfamiliar to the (Aramaic -speaking) Judaeans (cp 
Hellenism, § 3). 

For the abounding indications of indirect Greek influence on 
Jewish life of the NT and earlier period see Schurer, 2 26 f. (ET 
3 29 yC). On the question discussed above, his conclusion is, ‘ it 
is probable that a slight acquaintance with Greek was pretty 
widely diffused, and that the more educated classes used it 
without difficulty.’ It should be noted that the inscription on 
the cross was written in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek Qn. 19 19 f). 
According to tradition (Sank. 17 a) a knowledge of Greek was 
essential in order to qualify for membership of the sanhedrin. 
Possibly Hebrew with an admixture of Greek words (cp the 
language of the Mishna) was still spoken in learned circles. To 
illustrate the later estimation of Greek two quotations must 
suffice : ‘ What need,’ says Rabbi (t.e., Judah the Holy, Compiler 
of the Mishna, 2nd cent. A.n.), ‘has one in Palestine to learn 
Syriac (t.e., Aramaic, the language of the country)? One 
should learn either Hebrew or Greek ’ (Sdtd 49 a). ‘ The Torah 

may be translated only into Greek, because only by Greek can 
it be adequately rendered ’ (Jems . Megillah 1 8). 

Both the extent and the limits of Greek influence on 

1 The reader substitutes for a word another the sum of the 
numerical values of whose letters is the same. Thus 666- 
Caesar Nero (jru IDpX 
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Palestinian Jewish life can be very well illustrated by 
the Jewish view of games, gymnastics, etc. (see 
Hellenism, § 5). It is well known that the erection 
of a gymnasium in Jerusalem by the Hellenisers in the 
Maccabean period called forth the indignant protest of 
the strict party (see above, § n). This continued to 
be the attitude of legal Judaism, even Josephus de- 
nouncing the theatre and amphitheatre as un-Jewish 
(Ant. xv. 81). In time, however, even the most pious 
modified this rigid puritanism, and tales are actually 
told of the gymnastic skill of famous Rabbis (e.g . , Simon 
ben-Gamaliel, Sukka , 58 a). The bath, originally a 
Greek institution, became entirely naturalized, and was 
given a Hebrew name ( yrro). We even find a Talmudic 
precept enjoining every father to teach his son swimming 
(. Kiddushin , 29 a). 

The characteristic method both of teaching and of 
20. Methods Of learning was constant repetition. Hence 

oTa + mv, prop, to repeat , comes to mean both 

Study, etc. tQ anc j to i earn ( see above, § 3). 

The following dictum is ascribed to R. ‘Aklba (2nd cent, a.d.) : 
‘ The teacher should strive to make the lesson agreeable to the 
pupils by clear reasons, as well as by frequent repetitions , until 
they thoroughly understand the matter, and are able to recite it 
with great fluency ’ (' Brftbin 54 b). The pupil was to repeat the 
lesson aloud : * Open thy mouth that the subject of thy study 
may abide with thee and live ’ (’ Erubin , 54 a). 

Oral instruction is often referred to in NT — e.g. , in 
Rom. 2 18; cp Lk. 1 4 (cp Catechise). In Jerome’s 
time (4th cent. A.D.) Jewish children in Palestine had 
to learn by heart the alphabet in the regular and the 
reverse order. He reproaches the Pharisees with always 
repeating, never reflecting. 

Jerome notes the remarkable powers of memory thus de- 
veloped : * In childhood they acquire the complete vocabulary 
of their language, and learn to recite all the generations from 
Adam to Zerubbabel with as much accuracy and facility, as if 
they were simply giving their names ’ (see S. Krauss in JQR 
6231 f, where the reff. are given). The ‘ endless genealogies ’ 
of 1 Tim. 1 4 may be a furthei illustration (but see Genealogies 
i., §4, second note). Repetition with fellow scholars is recom- 
mended ( Ta'dnith 7 a). In teaching, mechanical devices for 
assisting the memory were used ( memoria technica : cp Mishna, 
Shekalim v., and elsewhere, and Buxt. Lex. [ed. Fischer, 677 b], 

The idiosyncrasy of the pupil was to be considered 
(Prov. 226, ' Aboda Zara 19 a). Instruction was to be 
methodical and given with a high sense of responsibility 
(PZsachim 3 a, and Aboth 3 n). 

Regarding school discipline the later rules are elaborate. 

Perhaps the following may be mentioned. Partiality on 
the part of the teacher was to be avoided (Ta'dnith 24a). 
Punctuality is insisted upon (Kdthiibdth mb). Punishments 
were mild, the Rabbinical rules in this respect showing a marked 
advance on the ideas of Ben-Sira. Thus reliance in the case of 
older scholars who proved refractory was placed in the chastening 
effect of the public opinion of class-fellows (Baba Bathra 21 a). 
In the case of young children, when punishment was necessary 
it was to be administered with a strap (ibid.). 

The pedagogic ideal of the period was realised in R. Eliezer — 
a preceptor of R. 'Akiba — who is compared to ‘a plastered 
cistern that loseth not a drop’ (Abdth 28 b). 

That the usual position of the scholar was on the 
ground, facing the teacher, appears from Acts 22 3 
(iraph robs irbSas YafiaXiijX). 

Cp Lk. 246 10 39, and the saying ascribed to R. Jose : ‘Let 
thy nouse be a meeting-place for the wise ; and pmvder thyself 
in the dust of their feet ’ (A both 1 4). Benches ('SdSD — subselha) 
were a later innovation (Btrakhdth, 28a). In some cases it 
would be convenient for teacher or taught to stand (Acts 18 16 
Mt. 182); but this was not the rule. These remarks largely 
apply to the scribal college. 

Besides the elementary school there were also colleges 
for higher training, where those who were to devote 
21 Scribes’ themselves to the study of the Law (both 

dollee written and oral) attended (emon n'3, 
® * Beth ham-midrash , 4 house of study’; 

another name is pava, Megilla 28 a). These, too, 
were usually attached (at any rate when the system had 
been developed) to the synagogues. No doubt they 
grew out of assemblies in private houses (cp Aboth I4 
cited above), which probably still continued to be used 
in some cases for this purpose. In Jerusalem the 
temple (t.e., the colonnades or some other space of the 
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* EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH 


outer court) was often so utilised (Lk. 246 Mt. 21 23 
etc. ). Thus the famous scribes and ‘ doctors of the 
law’ taught, their instruction being chiefly catechetical 
— a method which has left its impress upon the style of 
the Mishna. Questions, asked and answered by teacher 
and disciple alike, counter-questions, parables, debates, 
allegories, riddles, stories — such were the methods em- 
ployed. They throw an interesting light on NT forms 
of teaching. 

Thus (for instance) the Rabbinic parables, like those of the NT, 
are commonly introduced by some such formula as * To what is the 
matter like?’ The fuller consideration of these and 

other points (e.g. , the extent of the studies pursued in the Beth 
Hammidrash) belongs to the article Scribes (g.v.). 


What has been said above applies exclusively to boys. 
For the education of girls no public provision was made. 
aa From birth to marriage they remained 

of GfrU under the mother ' s care - With their 
brothers they would learn those simple 

lessons in morality and religion which a mother knows 
so well how to instil. Special care would, of course, be 
given to their training in the domestic arts ; but the 
higher studies (both sacred and secular) were considered 
td be outside a woman’s sphere. Reading, however, 
and perhaps writing, were taught to girls, and they 
were made familiar with the written, but not the oral, 


Law. Strangely enough, too, they were apparently 
encouraged to acquire a foreign language, especially 
Greek (/. Peak 2 b). That great importance was 
attached to girls’ education from an early period appears 
from Ecclus. 7 24/. , 26 10 /. , 429 /. 

Above all, the ideal of Jew’ish womanhood was that of 
the virtuous (or capable) wife, actively engaged in the 
management of her household, and in the moral and 
religious training of her children (Prov. 31 10-29). 

It must not be supposed that the system of education 
sketched above w’as the only one to be found in Palestine 

23. Conclusion. d ‘ lrirlg f he P eriod - As has already 
been pointed out, there were doubtless 
Jewish as well as Greek-speaking centres within the 
Holy Land where schools of the Greek type flourished. 
Among the Jewish communities abroad, too, which 
doubtless possessed schools with their synagogues, 
Greek influence w’ould be especially felt. Still, in all 
Jewish centres the dominant note was the same. Educa- 
tion was almost exclusively religious. Its foundation 
was the text of Scripture, and its highest aim to train 
up its disciples in the fear of God which is based 
upon a detailed knowiedge of the Law. The noble 
precept * Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
even when he is old he will not depart from it ’ ( Prov. 
226) is re-echoed, in more prosaic language, in the 
Talmud : ' If we do not keep our children to religion 
while they are young, we shall certainly not be able to 
do so in later years ’ ( Yomd 82 a). The means by which 
this could be accomplished — as the Jewish teachers were 
the first to perceive — was a system of definite religious 
training in the schools. 

In thus endowing its children with a possession which 
lived in intellect, conscience, and heart, Judaism en- 
trenched itself within an impregnable stronghold. For 
it is undoubtedly the love of sacred study, instilled in 
school and synagogue, that has saved the Jewish race 
from extinction. The beautiful saying, attributed to 
R. Judah the Holy: ‘The world exists only by the 
breath of school-children,’ has its justification — at any 
rate as regards the Jewish world — in the later history of 
the Jewish people. 


On the subject generally the following works may be referred 
to : Oehler, ‘ Padagogik d. AT/ in Schmid’s Encyclopiidie 
d. gesammten Erziehungs- und Unter- 
24. Bibliography, richtsivesen, vol. 6 ; Hamburger, REJ, 
’96 (reprint), vol. 1 , art. ‘Erziehung’; 
2 , * Lehrer/ ‘ Lehrhaus,’ * Schule/ * Schuler,’ * Unterricht/ etc. 
(a mine of information, but mainly for the later period) ; 
Schurer, GJVP), 2 305^, ‘Die Schriftgelehrsamkeit ’ (ET, 
Div. ii. vol. 1 , S 25). 2419 ft. ‘Schule und Synagoge’ (ET, 
Div. ii. vol. 2, § 27, where the literature is given); Ginsburg 
In Kitto’s Bibl. Cyclop, I s ), art. ‘ Education ’ (conservative, but 


useful and interesting) ; to which may now be added A. R. S. 
Kennedy’s art. ‘Education/ cited above, in Hastings’ DB. 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians , chap. 2 f ‘ Infancy and Early 
Education/ contains valuable illustrative matter. The subject 
is also discussed in Edersheim, Sketches 0/ Jewish Social 
Life t etc. (chaps. 7 ft), Life and Times of Jesus, etc. 1 225 ft, 
and History of the Jewish Nation (ed. White), 277 f [’a6], 
(Jewish philosophy, art, and science are also fuller discussed in 

„ The relevant sections in Benzinger and Nowack (HA), 
also, should not be overlooked. 

Of monographs and special treatises the following are the 
most important J. Lewit, Darstellung d. theoretischen u. 
praktischen Pddagogik in jud, Aliertum , ’96; E. van Gelder 
Die Volkschule d.jud. Altertunis , ’92 ; J. Simon, L' Education 
et F instruction des Enfants chez les Anciens Juifsfi), ’81; 
Seidel, Ueber die P&dagogik d. Proverbien , '75 (with which 
compare Che. Jew. Pel. Life ) ; M. Duschak, Sckulgesetzgebung 
und Methodik d. alten Israeliten, ’72. 

For the Talmudic period (in English) Spiers, The School 
System of the Talmud ’( 2 ), ’98, may be mentioned. There are 
many books on Jewish education of this later period (see Strack, 
Einl. in den Thalmudfi), 128 titles). Other references have been 
given in the body of the present article. G. H. B. 

EGG(nV'3), Deut. 226 ; see Fowls, § 4 , Scorpion. 

EGLAH (njjtt, ‘young cow’,’ § 68 ; [AL] ; in 

2S. [B], -fAC [A] ; in 1 Ch. [B], ep [ L 1 1 

|-<\Aa [Jos.]). Mother of David’s son Ithream ( q.v . ), 
2S. 35 1 Ch. 33. It is doubtful wdiether ‘wife of 
David ’ in 2 S. 3 5 is correct or not. ‘ David ’ might be 
a scribe’s error for some other name ; Abigail ( v . 3) is 
called ‘wife of Nabal’ (her first husband). So Well- 
hausen, Driver, Budde. According to a late exegetical 
tradition, however (see Jer. Quoest. Hebr. on 2 S. 3 s 
623, and Lag. Proph. Chald. p. xviii. ), Eglah was 
Michal, daughter of Saul, David’s first wife. This 
view is also that of Thenius and Klostermann, and is 
plausible. To stop short here, however, would be 
impossible. No early writer would have written 
Eglah meaning Michal. The most probable explana- 
tion is suggested by 2 Ch. 11 18. rtay is a corruption of 
VtP 3K, ‘ Abihail,’ the name given to the mother of 
Jerimoth (q.v. ), or rather Ithream, ben David, in 
2 Ch. l.c. We now understand ® B ’s reading cuya\ 
(cu^aA?) in 2 S. 3 s, and can do justice to the late 
Jewish tradition respecting Eglah. For almost certainly 
Vro ( ‘ Michal ’ ) also is a corruption of ‘ Abihail. ’ 

See Ithream, Michal. t. k. c. 

EGLAIM (D'^X, probably ‘ place of a reservoir ’ ? 
— or a softened form of D'Sjp ? on form of name see 
Names, § 107 — Ap\AeiM t B ]- 'AA[e]i/v\ [KAQ], 
gallim), a town of Moab (Is. 158), mentioned together 
with Beer-elim in such a way as to suggest that it lay 
on the S. frontier. Beer-elim, however, should rather 
be read ‘ in Elealeh ’ (close to the N. frontier). Eglaim 
must therefore have been on the S. border, and Eusebius 
and Jerome identify it with aya\\ei/u. (Agallim), a village 
8 R. m. S. from Areopolis (05, 228 61 98 10). T. K.£. 

EGLATH - SHELISHIYAH ( 

tioned in the RV of the prophecy against Moab, Is. 
155 (AamaAiC . . . TPI6THC [BSAQI 1 ]) Jer. 4834 
UfT^AiAN caAacgia [B], om. N*. eic caAica 
[K c - a ], -Aia [AQ], caAicia [A], caAacia [Q])- 
The rendering adopted by Graf and others ‘ the 
third Eglath’ implies that there were three places of 
this name near together. Whether such a title as 
‘the third Eglath’ is probable in a poem the reader 
may judge. Duhm and Marti take the words to be an 
insertion from Jer. l.c. ; Cheyne, however (see Luhith), 
supposes rt'vhv rtay to be a corruption of o^jy nSyD, 

‘ the ascent of Eglaim [q.v.],’ cancelling as a dittogram 
‘the ascent of Luhith [q. v . ]. ’ According to the 
rendering of AV and of RV™*- (‘an heifer of three 
years ’ ) the crying of Moab is compared to a thwarted 
heifer, one which in its third year is on the point of 
being broken in ; others regard * heifer ’ as a meta- 
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phorical description of Zoar (cp Hos. 10 xx) ; but one 
expects n£jpw? rfay, cp Gen. 169. 1 

EGLON (}i^, § 77 ; cp Eglah, Eglaim, 

[BAL]), the king of Moab, who oppressed Israel for 
eighteen years. He was finally killed by the Ben- 
jamite Ehud [q. v. , i. (1)], who at the head of his 
tribesmen destroyed all the Moabites W. of Jordan 
(Judg. 8 12-30). That Moab was aided by Ammon and 
Amalek is probably an exaggeration due to D ; cp Bu. 
Ei.Sa. 99. From the fact that Eglon seized Jericho 
(v. 13) it is often assumed (cp e.g. , Jos. ) that this was 
the scene of his assassination. This, however, does not 
agree with the finale, and since Gilgal lies between 
Jericho and the fords of Moab, we must assume from 
w. 18 /. 26 that his residence was E. of Gilgal, most 
probably in Moab. See Judges, §§ 6, 16 (beg. ) ; Seirath. 

EGLON (|V?iy ; © BAL commonly oAoAA&m ; @ L in 
Josh. IO36 12x2 1639, epAooN), a town in the Shfephelah 
of Judah, mentioned with Lachish and Bozkath (Josh. 
1539 IA6&A&A6& [BA]). Debir, its king, joined the 
league against Joshua which was headed by Adonizedek 


EGYPT 

t^.z/.], and perished with the other kings (Josh. lOx-37 
[t/. 5 odoAXax (A) ; v. 36 BA om.] ; cp 12x2 acXa/x [BL 
eyXtov [F], m /x [A]). That Adullam takes its place in ® 
of Josh. 10 is plainly a mistake, which has led Eusebius 
and Jerome astray (OS 25845 118 21). The name of 
Eglon survives in that of Kh. ' Ajlan, Y 16 m. NE. 
of Gaza, and 2 m. N. of Tell el-Hesy (Lachish). 
On this site, however, ‘there is very little extent of 
artificial soil, very little pottery, and what there is shows 
Roman age.’ On the other hand, there is a tell, 3J m. 
S. of Tell el-Hesy, the site of which Petrie considers 
only second in importance to that of Tell el-Hesy, and, 
though he has not explored it, he pronounces it to be 
the ancient Eglon. So far as can be seen on the 
surface, Tell Nejileh (so it is called) is of the same age 
as Tell el-Hesy, though it may have been ruined earlier 
(PEFQ, ’90, p. 162). Unluckily, however, it is w'holly 
covered with an Arab cemetery (Flinders Petrie PEFQ , 
’90, p. 226). Tell 'Ajlan may represent the ruins of 
a later town, built after the overthrow of the ancient 
city ; this is a suggestion which may or may not be 
confirmed by excavation. T. K. c. 
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The name used by us, after the example of the 
classic nations, 8 for the country on the banks of the 
, seems to have been really the designa- 
e * tion of the capital Memphis — Ha(t)-ka-ptah, 
cuneiform Hikubta (Am. Tab. nos. 53, 37), translated 
'H^aurrfa = Egypt — and more primitively that of its 

1 See Dietrich in Merx, Archiv , I342 ff. 

2 Repertories for Egypt in general are Jolowicz, Biblioth. 

Aeg. 1858-61, and Prince Ibrahim Hilmy, The Lit. of Egypt 
and the Sudan , x886-88. The current literature is given in the 

Orientalische Bibliographic. For scientific investigations, the 
following journals must be consulted: Zt. f. Aeg. Sprache u. 

A Iteriumskunde (Leipsic), Recueil de trav. rel. a la philol. et 
arch. Egypt' et Assyr. (here cited as Rec. trav.), and Rez>. 
Egypt. (Paris), and Sphinx (Upsala). In England, scattered 
contributions, especially in TSBA and FSB A and A rcheeologia , 
etc. On the monuments of Egypt, the memoirs of the Mission 

Fran$aise au Caire, of the Egypt Exploration Fund (through 

which also the admirable ‘ Archaeological Survey of Egypt ’ has 
been set on foot), and Prof. Flinders Petrie’s Egypt Research 
Accounts, as also the Catalogue des Monuments et Inscriptions , 
begun recently by the Egyptian Government (edited by De 
Morgan), are in progress of publication. Of older works, 
Lepsius, Denkmdter aus Aeg. u. Aeth. (1849-58, a large and 
beautiful publication), Roseluni, Monumenti dell ’ Egitto , etc. 
(1842-44, faithful), Champollion, Monuments , etc. (1835-45, with 
Notices Manuscrits as supplement), also the publications of the 
Museums at London (Select Papyri , etc., ed. by Birch), Leiden 
(by Leemans, 1839, foil.), Berlin, Turin (Papyri by Pleyte and 
Rossi), Bulak (Mariette), are most useful for illustrations and 
inscriptions ; the Descr. de TEgypte of Napoleon’s expedition is 
in part quite antiquated, and, generally, hardly anything earlier 
than Champollion continues to be of use. Philological studies 
very quickly become antiquated owing to the rapid progress of 
the young science. So far, none of the popular books on Egypt 
in relation to the Bible can be recommended (this is true of 
Brunch, Steininschrift und Bibelwort, 1891). Ebers, Aeg. u. 
die BUcher. Mosis , 1868 (antiquated), was never completed. An 
Egyptological counterpart to KAT is promised. Here only 
a selection from the immense mass of literature can be made, 
preference often being given to the less highly specialised 
works, and those written m English or translated into it. 

8 Atyvirros (Lat. yEgyptus) occurs first in Homer, where it . 
denotes, as a feminine noun, the country, as a masculine, the | 
river Nile. I 


chief temple (see Noph). 2 On the Semitic name 3 see 
Mizraim, § 1. Poetical names in the OT are Rahab 
and * land of Ham ’ (see Rahab, Ham, i. ). 

The Egyptians themselves called their country 
Kimet , 4 * Coptic khm€ or xhm€ 6 * (Northern Coptic 
KHMl) — ‘the black country’ — from its black soil 
of Nile mud, in contrast with the surrounding deserts, 
the delret or ‘ red country. ’ This etymology is given 
correctly by Plutarch (De hide 33, xV^tL= fieXdyyeio^ ; 
see also "Ep/uLoxtipios, Steph. Byz. , by the side of pfXdp.- 
£w\os). Poetic names were, e.g. , (P)-to-mere, ‘ (the) land 
of inundation ’ (Steph. Byz. UrLp.vpis, equal to AtXra), 
in later time Beket (perhaps ‘land of the baket 
shrub’). The most common designation was, how- 
ever, simply ‘ the two countries,’ tou'i? referring to the 
division of Egypt into S. and N. country (see below, 
§ 43)- 

Egypt is situated in the NE. corner of Africa ; but 
the ancients reckoned it more frequently to Asia than 
2 Land. to ' Lib y a ’ — '*• e * > Africa. It lies between N. 

lat. 31 0 35' (the Mediterranean) and 24 0 
4' 23" (the first cataract at Asu&n). Longitudinally 
its limits may be given as from Solum, 28° 50' E. , to 
Rhinocolura, the modern el-'Arish (see Egypt, River 
of), 33° 5°' E - *» b ^t the limits of cultivable ground 

1 The mod. 'Ajlan occurs frequently to the E. of Jordan (cp 
Eglaim). 

2 First proposed by Brugsch, Geog. Inschriften, 1 73 83. For 
the manifold senseless etymologies from Greek, Semitic, etc., 
see the classical dictionaries, s.v. Cp also Reinisch, SIVA IV 
80 397 86 47, ‘ On the names of Egypt. 

8 It occurs in hieroglyphics only in names of foreigners, such 
asM %-za-r- A — i.e. , Mesrai (Rec. de Trav . 1462). 

^ * Brugsch’s Diet. Glog. (1877-80) contains the 

-k names of Egypt, its divisions, cities, etc. (to be 
. w used with caution ; his Geographische Inschriften % 
1867, is antiquated). 

J Absolut ely unconnected with Noah's son Ham (q.v. 1). 
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would rather fix the frontier at about 3 2° 32' (the site 
of ancient Pelusium). It is not correct to include in 
Egypt the large deserts of stone and sand lying on both 
sides, or even the N. parts of the Sinaitic peninsula — 
regions of more than 1,000,000 sq. m. , which are 
wandered over by only a few foreign nomads. Egypt 
is, strictly, only the country using Nile water, N. of 
Syenfe (Asuan), as it was correctly defined even by 
Herodotus (2 18). If we reckon only cultivable ground 
(Nile Valley and Delta), Eg^pt has an area of not much 
more than 13,000 square miles. 1 

The extent of land really under cultivation changes continu- 
ally. Under the bad government of the MamlQks in 1797, it 


was estimated at 546950. m. ; recently, over 11,000 were assumed 
as cultivable, of which 9460 were really in cultivation. The 
census of 1887 gave 20,842 sq. kil. (12,943 sq. m.) as arable, of 
which Upper Egypt (some parts of Nubia even being included) 
has the smaller half. In antiquity, the amount was certainly 
not more, probably less. 

The surrounding deserts make access to Egypt 
difficult, and explain its somewhat isolated history. 
The shape of the country may be likened to that of 
a fan with a long handle. The handle, Upper Egypt, 
from Memphis to Syen6, is a narrow valley, averaging 
12 m. in width (near Thebes, only 2J-4 m.). 

The view of ancient writers that Egypt north of 
Memphis, the so-called Delta (from its form, like an 
inverted Gr. A), was originally a gulf of the 
r * sea and was filled in by the deposits of the 

1 The total area of Belgium is 11,373 square miles, of the 
Netherlands 12,648, and of Switzerland 15,976- See the 
Statesman's Year Book . 


Nile, is correct (see the accompanying, sketch-map : 
fig. 1) ; but it is an exaggeration to place this process 
within historic time. 1 As far as our historical kn6w- 
ledge goes, the country has always been the same,; the 
yearly deposits have raised the bed of the Nile slightly. 
(On exaggerations of the fact that the river had formerly 
a greater volume of water than now, see below", § 7, 
note. ) 

The fact that the level, e.g. % of ancient Alexandria is now 
below that of the sea is to be ascribed to a sinking of the sandy 
north coast. The Burlus and Menzaleh Lakes are indeed, in 
part, recent formations, caused by the influx of the sea, although 
the Edku and Maryfit (Mareotis) lakes are old, and ancient 
inscriptions speak continually of the ‘swamp-lands,’ n-adh&w. 

Nadu> (Herod.) N«ovt (Ptol.) 
in the N. Strabo knows the 
Balah lakes. 

The substratum of the 
Northern Nile valley and 
the characteristic stone 
of. the tableland of the 
Libyan (Western) 2 desert 
is limestone in different 
formations ; the material 
of the great pyramids is . 
tertiary nummulitic lime- 
stone. The valley is shut 
in by limestone crags, 
about 300 ft. in height, 
which sometimes come 
very near to the river. 
Above Edfu, the sand- 
stone formation that pre- 
vails through Nubia be- 
gins, forming also the 
first natural frontier of 
Egypt, the mountain-bar 
at Silslleh. This quartzy 
stone furnished the excel- 
lent material used for most 
of the ancient temples. 
The first cataract at 
Aswan is the result of the 
river being crossed by a 
bar of red granite, syenite, 
and other rock, from 
which the famous obelisks 
were taken. The 

Eastern (Arabian) desert 
is of varying formation, 
full of mountains which 
rise in part to a height 
cf over 6000 ft. (The 
highest point is Jebel 
Gharib. ) See geological 
map (no. 3) facing col. 
1207 f. 

These mountains furnished 
the rich material for the finer 
sculptures of the ancient Egyp- 
tians— diorite (near Hamraa- 
mat), dark red porphyry (Jebel Dokhan, 6900 ft.), black granite, 
alabaster (near Asy&t), and basalt. Emeralds (Jebel ZabSra) 
and gold (Wady ‘AllSki) also were found there, but few useful 
metals (there were some iron and insignificant copper mines in 
Nubia). In antiquity, therefore, metals were imported. Other 

1 [Cp * Report on Boring Operations in the Nile Delta,’ Proc . 
Roy. Soc. ’97, p. 32. The Royal Society carried out borings in 
the Delta to try to get down to the bed rock. At ZakSzikthey 
reached 345 feet or 319 feet below sea-level without striking 
solid rock. At 115 feet there was a noteworthy change. Below 
that depth was a mass of coarse sand and shingle, with one 
band of yellow clay at 151 feet ; above 115 feet it was blown 
sand and alluvial mud. Totally different conditions must have 
prevailed when these shingle beds were laid down. They are 
the product of ordinary fluviatile action. The geological age 
of these shingle beds is not yet determined. The pebbles of 
which they are composed all belong to the rocks found in situ 
in the Nile Valley. The coast at the mouths of the Nile 
appears to be sinking, the coasts in the Gulf of Suez to be 
rising. ] 

2 Cp Zittel, Geol. der libyschen Waste, 83. 
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minerals, such as salt, alum, natron (this from the NatrQn 
valley S. of Alexandria), come more from the Libyan desert* 

The Oases (audureis, Egyptian wah, modern Arabic 
Ofijui wd ^’ meanin S unknown) of the Libyan 
4 . Oases. aj-g depressions in this barren table- 

land where the water can come to the surface and create 
vegetation. See maps after cols. 1240 and 1208. 

Their present names (from N. to S.) are : (1) Si wah (Oasis of 
Amon ; perhaps also called sekhet amu, ‘ date-field ’ ; but this is 
quite doubtful), very far to the west ; (2) Bahriye, the small 
oasis; (3) Farifra (TWA*, ‘ cowland ’) ; (4) Dskhela (Z esses ) ; 
(5) The Great Oasis, now called ‘the exterior oasis,’ el- 
Khar(i)geh (anciently Heb, Hibis, or the Southern Oasis). 

In ancient times these islands in the desert be- 
longed politically to Egypt (from Dyn. 18?) ; but their 
inhabitants were Libyans and became Egyptianised only 
later. The population of the remote oasis of Amon, 
however, although it adopted the Egyptian cult of 
Amon, remained purely Libyan, and has retained to 
the present day the Libyan (Berber) language. 

The population of these five oases is, at present, about 58,000. 
The Fa(i)yfim also (see below, § 50) is really an oasis. On the 
Wady Tumllat, see Goshen i.; on the Fa(i)yum, below, § 50. 

The climate is extremely hot, but has great changes, 
especially during the night. The ancient Egyptians 

p.. . prayed that after death, as in life, they 

* ’ might have the * cool north wind,' consider- 
ing this the greatest comfort. This wind blows in 
summer for six months. On the other hand, at intervals 
during the fifty days preceding the summer solstice, 
there blows a terrible hot wind, now called Hamsin 
(i.e., ‘fifty’), full of sand from the Western desert. 
At most other times, proximity to the deserts renders 
the air very dry and salubrious. The yearly inundation 
has dangers which explain why so frequently, from the 
time of Moses onwards, the plague has found a home in 
Egypt (Am. 4 10). Eye diseases caused by the abundant 
dust were, and are, very common. 

The Nile, the only river of Egypt, seems to have its 
present name (Gk. NetAos) from the Semitic nahal 

A NT (^na), ‘stream,’ this designation ( *nehel ) 1 
* being probably due to the Phoenicians. 
The Egyptians called it Ha pi (o>0i, of uncertain ety- 
mology), 2 in poetry ucru (‘the great one ’) ; but in the 
vernacular language it was simply 4 the river ’ yetor 
(later — after 2000 b.c. — pronounced ye-or, yd or), or 
else ‘the great river’ ye{t)er-'o, ya'r'o , Coptic eiepo. 
Of the last two expressions the former became in 
Hebrew tk\ whilst the second, according to the N. 
Egyptian pronunciation ( i<\po). is found in the Assyrian j 
Yaru'u, ‘ Nile.’ On the Heb. name Shihor, and on the 
phrase ‘the river of Egypt, ’ see Shihor, and Egypt, 
River of. 

This river is the second longest in the world 3 (its 
source now being assumed at 3 0 S. lat. ; for the whole 
course of the river see map 2, on opposite page), 
although not so majestic and voluminous (1300 ft. 
wide at Thebes, 2600 at Asyut) as some shorter rivers. 

It forms the principal characteristic of Egypt, ‘ the gift 
of the Nile* (Herod.). The Egyptians believed that 
it sprang from four sources at the twelfth gate of the 
nether- world, at a place described in ch. 146 of the Book 
of the Dead, and that it came to light at the two whirl- 
pools of the first cataract, the so-called Kerti (tcpuxpL and 
fJLuxfx, Herod.). Even in the latest times, when they 
knew the course of the river beyond Khartum, 4 their 
theology still held that primitive view. 

The Nile divides N. of Memphis. Of the seven 
branches, however, which once formed the Delta (see 
large map after col. 1240), only two 6 are really 

1 The asterisk indicates a conjectural form. 

2 Later theology combined it with the Apis (Hapi) bull. He 
was allowed to drink only from wells, not from the Nile. 

* Perthes, Taschen- Atlas, statistical tables. 

4 But hardly the source from the ‘mountain of the moon/ 
known in Roman times. 

. 6 Viz., the first and the third, counting from the west — con- 
tinued, however, in their lower portions, in the channels of the 
second and the fourth respectively. The latter, the Bolbinitic 


left, the rest being more or less dried up. A branch 
(now called Bahr- Yusuf), 1 losing itself in the Libyan 
desert, forms the oasis of the Fa(i)yum in Middle Egypt. 

The annual inundation is produced by the spring 
rains in the Abyssinian highlands and the melting of the 
. mountain snow, which cause an immense 

7 . Water- j ncrease 0 f the Eastern or Blue Nile (now 

811 PPiy* el-Bahr el-Azrak, from its turbid water), 
whilst the principal stream, the White Nile (el-Bahr el 
Abyad.from its clearness), ^has a more steady volume of 
water! In Egypt the increase is felt in June ; July 
brings rapid swelling of the reddening turbid stream ; 
the slow subsidence of the waters begins in October. 
During winter, the stagnant water remaining on the 
fields dries up, and the Nile mud, originally the dust 
washed from the Abyssinian mountains, settles upon 
the soil, acting as a valuable fertilizer. Thus in course 
of innumerable years the sand or stone of the valley has 
been covered with from 30 to over 40 feet of black soil. 
This shows, usually, an astonishing fertility : Egypt 
looks like one great garden (Gen. 13 10) ; but a 4 small 
Nile’ — i. e . , an insufficient inundation — has alwa>s 
brought years of dearth. 2 Even a ‘great Nile,’ 3 

however, cannot cover the whole valley and reach all 
fields. Dykes have to be built, and canals dug, in 
order that the water may be distributed. A good 
| government has to give great care to such public con- 
, structions, the neglect of which will make the desert 
reconquer vast regions. Higher fields always had to be 
1 watered by (primitive) machinery, such as the con- 
I trivance called at present shaduf. (On Dt. 11 10 see 

1 below, col. 1225, n. 10.) 

After all, Egypt had much more regular harvests than 
Palestine and Syria, where the only irrigation, by rain, 
very often failed. The abundant inundation of Egypt 
was proverbial among the Hebrews : cp Am. 88, and, 
as some think, Is. 59 19 . {SPOT). We repeatedly 
find Egypt’s Asiatic neighbours depending upon its 
abundance of grain. The Egyptians knew quite well 
that their country owed its existence entirely to the good 
god Nile, whom they represented as a fat androgynous 
blue or green figure. 4 Being nearly (but not 

completely) rainless, Egypt depends upon the Nile not 
only for the irrigation of its fields, but also for its drink- 
ing-water (which is very palatable, and was kept cool, 
then as now, in porous vessels). The OT prophets know 
no worse way of threatening Egypt with complete ruin 
than using the symbolical expression, 4 The Nile will 
be dried up.’ The river was also the chief highway 
of the country. 

The flora 6 was poor in species. Ancient Egypt had 
not such a cosmopolitan vegetation as the modern. 

8 Flora. F° rests were <l u i te unknown. Besides fruit- 
trees — viz. , the date-, dom- (now only above 
Asyut) and argun-palm, fig, sycomore, nabak (Zizyphus 
Spina Christi , the so-called Lotus-tree), and pomegran- 

and the Bucolic mouths, are said to have been artificial canals (?). 
The Bucolic of Herodotus (2 17) is called Phatnitic— or rather 
Pathmetic(thus Ptol. and Pomp. Mela) — i.e., the Northern (pa-to 
mhiti)r- by other writers. 

1 Not from the biblical Joseph. 

2 Such calamities, sometimes in several successive years, are 
mentioned repeatedly. A legend from the Ptolemaic period 
(inscription at the first cataract, found by Wilbour, translated by 
Brugsch, Die Biblischen 7 Jahre der Hungersnot , 1891, and 
by Pleyte) reports seven years of famine before 3000 B.c. The 
strange water-marks on the rocks of Nubia, 25 ft. above the 
modem level, are difficult to explain. They cannot well be 
used as a proof that former inundations were so much higher, 
for that would involve our assuming that all ruins now existing 
were, in antiquity, under water. 

8 Of the so-called Nilometers — wells with measures marked 
for use in official estimates of the rise— -that of Phils remains 
from antiquity. 

— (wearing water flowers on the head, and offering 
fresh water and water flowers). 

5 See especially Loret, La Flore Pharaonique ( 2 ) [’9a] ; 
Woenig, Die Pfanzen im all. A eg. ['86] ; and various essays 
by Schweinfurth. 
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MAPS OF (i.) ‘COURSE OF NILE,’ AND (ii.) ‘NILE AND EUPHRATES' 


INDEX TO NAMES 

Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment ignores prefixes: el (' the'), J. (. febel , 4 nit.'), L. (lake), tell (‘ mound'), wady (‘ valley'). 


Abu Hamed, i. B4 
Abu Simbel, i. A3 (Egypt, § 37) 
Abydos, i. A 2 (Egypt, § 44) 
Alasia, ii. A2 (Cyprus, § 1) 

L. Albert, ii. A 5 
Alexandria, i. Ai 
tell el-’Amarna, i. A2 
Amor, ii. A2 (Canaan, § 8) 
(Anti), i. B 3 (Ethiopia, § 4) 
Arko (Island), i. A4 
Aswan, i. A3 

Asyiit, i. A2 (Egypt, §§ 3, 6) 
'Atbara (river), i. B4 

Babil, ii. R2 

Bahr el-Ghnzal, ii. A5 

Bahren I., ii. B3 

jebel Barkal, i. A4 

el-Behneseh, i. A 2 

Beni Hasan, i. A2 (Egypt, § 50) 

Berber, i. B4 

Bitter Lakes, i. Ai 

Blue Nile, ii. A4 

Cairo, i. Ai 

i° Cataract, i. A3 

2 0 Cataract, i. A3 

3 0 Cataract, i. A4 

4 0 Cataract, i. A4 

5 0 Cataract, i. B4 

6 ° Cataract, i. B4 (Ethiopia, § 4) 

Dakke, i. A3 
Damietta, i. Ai 
L. Demba’a, ii. A4 
Dendera, i. A2 
ed-Derr, i. A3 

Edfu, i. A2 


Ekhmlm, i. A 2 

el-Faiyum, i. A2 (Egypt, §§ 6, 50) 
el-Farafra, ii. A3 

Fashoda, ii. A4 

Gutu, ii. R2 

wady Haifa, i. A3 
wady Hammamat, i. B2 
el-Hejaz, ii. B3 
Heta, ii. A2 (Hittitks) 
Hierasycaminus, i. A3 

Ibrim, i. A3 

el-Khartum, i. A4 (Ethiopia, §§ 4, 5 a) 
Khor, ii. A2 

Kordofan, ii. A4 (Ethiopia, § 5 a) 
Korosko, i. A3 
Korti, i. A3 

Ko's, ii. A3 (Egypt, § 50) 

Kummeh, i. A3 (Egypt. § 50) 
el-Kurneh (Pyramid), 1. A4 

Libyans, ii. A2, 3 
Lullu, ii. B2 

Mallus, ii. A2 

Mazay, i. B4, ii. A4 (Ethiopia) 

Mecca, ii. B3 

el-Medina, ii. B3 

Medum (Pyramid), i. A2 

Memphis, i. A2 

Meroe, i. B4 (Ethiopia, § 5 b) 

Mittani, ii. B2 

Naharin, ii. B2 (Aram-nahakaim) 


Negroes, ii. A4, 5 
Nuri (PjTamid), i. A4 

Oases (five), ii. A3 (Egypt, §4) 

Pnubs, i. A3 
Port Said, i. Ai 

Punt, i. B3, ii. A3, 4 (Egypt, § 48) 
Pselchis, i. A3 

Rosetta, i. Ai 
Ruins, i. A4 
Ruins, i. A4 
Ruins, i. A4 
Ruins, i. B4 
Ruins, i. B4 

Semneh, i. A3 (Egypt, § 50; Ethiopia, 

§ 4 >_ 

Sennar, ii. A 4 (Ethiopia, § 4) 

Shaba, ii. B4 4 

J. Silsileh, i. A3 
Soleb, i. A3 

Somali, ii. B4 (Egypt, § 48) 
nahr Subat, ii. A5 
Suez, i. A2 

Tankassi (Pyramid), i. A4 
Thebse, i. A2 , 

Timsah (L. ), i. Ai 
Troglodytoe, i. B2, 3 (Ethiopia, § 4) 

L. Victoria, ii. A5 

Wawat, i. A3, ii. A3 (Egypt, § 50, 
Ethiopia, § 2) 

White Nile, ii. A4 

Zahi, ii. A2 
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ate 1 — only a few tamarisks (<w*[/], cp Wn), willows, 
and, especially, various kinds of acacias (fonzet <goNT€ *. 
cp Egyptian loan-word ; see Shittah) grew. 

Timber had mostly to be imported from Nubia and 
Syria. As principal fuel, dung was used, as now. The 
vine was always cultivated ; but the national beverage 
was a kind of beer. The chief cereals w^re barley (yot), 
most important of all, wheat ( suo ), and the African millet 
or sorghum, now called ddra (bodet). Cp Ex. 9 31/. 1 flax, 
barley, wheat, spelt ’ (this perhaps for dtira ?). The 

principal food-stuffs of the modern inhabitants, legumin- 
ous plants — viz., lentils (Egyptian 'arJfan), and beans 
(Egyptian pul), perhaps also peas (Coptic &pco)> lupines, 
and chick-peas — have Semitic names, and were declared 
unclean by the priests even in Roman times ; but 
among the peasants they had already become popular 
as early as the 14th century B. c. Of vegetables, onions, 
leeks, and garlic were as much in demand then as now ; 
there were also radishes, melons, gourds, cucumbers, 
b&mia ( Hibiscus esculentus ; resembles American okra), 
meluhiya ( Cor chorus olitorius; * a mucilaginous vegetable 
[somewhat] resembling spinage ' ), etc. (Cp the lamenta- 
tion of the Israelites over the lost delicacies of Egypt, 
Nu. 11 5.) Of oily plants, sesame and olives were not 
very popular, olive oil being mostly imported from Asia. 
Unguents were taken from several balsam -shrubs, especi- 
ally the baket ; for cooking and burning, castor oil (see 
Gourd) was most commonly in use, as now among the 
Chinese. The cultivation of flax was very extensive ; 
whether cotton also was grown is quite doubtful. 

Wild vegetation grew only in the many marshes — the 
common reed (see Reed, Flag), the papyrus (see 
Papyrus), and the beautiful blue or white lotus-flower 
(sc[f]fen, from which Hebrew jBhp ; see Lily). The 
papyrus and the lotus-flower are now found only in the 
Sudan. 2 All these wild plants were utilised — even the 
lotus, the seed of which was eaten. The papyrus, 8 in 
particular, was of the greatest importance for ancient 
Egypt, furnishing the material, not only for writing on, 
but also for making ropes, mats, sandals, baskets, and 
small ships (cp Ex. 23 ; Is. 18 2 ; Job 9 26). The desert 
vegetation consists mostly of a few thorny shrubs. 

Of domestic animals, die ass, an African animal, was 
used more as a beast of burden than for riding. Horses 


, ZOO Ogy. Hyksos after 1800 B.C. , for chariots of 
war and of pleasure, were never very common, pasture 
being scarce ; but their race was good. Cp Dt. 17 16 
1 K. IO28 f. (but see Mizraim, § 2 ; Horse, § 3). The 
biblical passages which speak of the camel in Egypt 
(Gen. 12 16 Ex. 93) seem to need criticism, for this un- 
clean animal was, to all appearance, foreign to ancient 


4 ( scsmet , 6 later htor), introduced by the 
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countries. The cat became a domestic animal first in 
Egypt (but rather late), perhaps by the side of the weasel 
and ichneumon. 1 

Noblemen undertook hunting expeditions into the desert 
where most wild animals of Africa were found. The various 
antelopes of the steppe (especially the gazelle), the oryx, 3 the 
ibex, 3 etc., were caught and then domesticated, or, at least, 
fattened at home. It is not certain whether the hare was eaten. 

Of wild animals the jackal, the fox, the hyaena, and the 
ichneumon reached Egypt ; in the earliest times also (but 
only occasionally) the lion, the lynx, and the leopard. 
The tusks of the elephant and of the rhinoceros (both 
called Yebu 4 ) were only imported from Nubia — Yeb(u), 

‘ Elephantine ’ {i.e., ‘ ivory place ’), on the first cataract, 
being the emporium for this important trade. The Nile 
was infested by malicious hippopotamuses 5 and 
crocodiles, both now extinct. That the name B£h€moth 
(Job 40 15) is by no means a Hebraised Egyptian word, 
as has frequently been asserted, may be noted in passing 
(so, independently, Behemoth, § i). 

The marshes were covered with innumerable birds in winter — 
especially wild geese, cranes, fishing birds (such as the pelican, 8 
the ibis/ and others), and smaller birds of passage from Europe.. 
The pursuit of these was both a favourite sport and a useful 
occupation ; they were fattened at home, but (with the exception 
of the pigeon) not domesticated. The domestic fowl became 
known, it would seem, only in Greek times — Diod. (I74) and 
Pliny (10 54) describe hatching-ovens as in common use in their 
day. Of rapacious birds, the bald-headed vulture® was most 
common. Bats in immense numbers filled the mountain clefts. 

Many kinds of fish (as also the soft tortoise, trionyx) were 
obtained from the Nile, and were incredibly cheap— cp pan, ‘ for 
nothing’ (Nu. 11 5; cp Is. 19 s); — but they are not praised by 
modem travellers. Some — e.g., the oxyrhynchus® (*.<r ‘ sharp- 
snouted ’), and the na'r 1 ° (a silurus)— were unclean. The later 
theology, at least in -/Ethiopia, tried (though without success) to 
declare all fish unclean. 11 Air-dried fish were much eaten. 

Multitudes of frogs, lice, flies, scorpions, and locusts remind us 
of the ‘ ten plagues T Of poisonous serpents, the uraeus ('arat ) 12 
enjoyed special veneration (see Serpent, § 3). 

Owing to the fertility of the country, it has always 
been very thickly peopled : the present population 
p . amounts to six million^ — i.e., it exceeds 

10. reop e. even that Belgium in density (cp § 2). 
The ancient writers who speak of 30,000 towns (!), and 
seven (or even seven and a half : Jos. &J ii. 16 4) millions 
of people, somewhat exaggerate. 

The race of the ancient Egyptians, who called them- 
selves romet, — i.e. , ' men ’ — is admirably determined in 
the Table of Nations (Gen. 106 ), where they are 
classified with the Hamites — i.e., the light -coloured 
Africans. They were consequently relations ( 1 ) of the 
Libyans (see Lubim, Lehabim), extending from the 
Senegal to the Oasis of Sfwah, at present interrupted 
by many Arab immigrants ; (2) of the Cushites (in 
linguistic, not in biblical, sense), who now extend from 
the desert of Upper Egypt to the equator, comprising 


Egypt and became a domestic animal only after the 1 ) the Bisharln and Hadendoa, (b) the Afar (Danakil), 

Christian era (see Camel, § 2). Cattle, of a humr£' land Saho on the coast of Abyssinia, (c) the Agaii tribes 


Christian era (see Camel, § 2). Cattle, of a hump- 
backed race, were more common than now ; likewise 
goats ; but sheep {es'ou, Sem. word, njy, Arab. la) were 
rare. Swine (rire), the most unclean of animals, 1 offen- 
sive to the Sun-god,’ seem to have been kept, in biblical 
times, only in the nomas of Eileithyia (now el-Kab), 
perhaps because of Nubian elements in the population. 
In the earliest period they seem to have been more 
generally bred. The dog was held in esteem. Strong 
greyhounds for hunting were imported from the southern 

1 That this tree, at least, was an importation from Syria 
in historic times is shown by the name (, h)erman — i.e. , The 

persea ( iaubet ; Coptic, SbuA.be], Mimusofs Schtmperi , after 
Schweinfurth) and other trees may have had a similar history. 

3 Whether the Eragrostis abyssinica , a species of grain, 
called (ef in Abyssinia, the poisonous * oshar ( Calotropis pro - 
cera ), and other plants of modern times were known is uncertain, 
but probable, as they are African plants. , 

* ' Pa-p-yoor , ’ ‘the (plant) of the river.’ Cp Bondi, in ZA 

SO 64 [’92;, y 

8 Not much investigated. Hartmann’s studies, ZA 1864, 
were not continued. 

* The word is related to (Assyrian sIsH, Aram. sOsya, etc.) ; 
but the relationship is not <juite clear. 

40 1209 


and Saho on the coast of Abyssinia, ( c ) the Agaii tribes 
of Abyssinia (Bogos or Bilin, Khamir, Quara), in the 
S. called Siddama (Kafa, Kullo, etc.), and ( d ) the 
Somali and Galla. 

Anthropologically, the Egyptians seem to have been 
more closely akin to the Cushites — who all show a slight 
admixture of Negro blood, received at a very remote 
date — than to the purely white Libyans. They were 

1 Win, later Hebrew for ‘weasel’ (TSBA, 9 x 6 x, and see 
Cat), Egyptian $atul, o)A 0 OY^’ ‘ ichneumon ’(cpPSBAJ 194 


‘b 


4 Compared by some scholars, following erroneous transcrip- 
tions, such as ‘ abv,' with Heb. o*anGeO ‘ivory.’ Etymological 
connection is not probable. 

•q 


^ > Ss « 

11 Worshippers were always advised to abstain 
from fish some time before appearing before the 
gods to sacrifice. See below (| 19), on the laws 
of purity. See Fish, | 8 ff. 
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tall and lean, with strong bones, small hands, thin 
ankles, reddish-brown skin (coloured, on their own 
paintings, in the case of men, dark red, and in the case 
of women, yellow), with long but slightly curled black 
hair, scanty beard, very slightly prognathous chin, full 
lips, almond-shaped black eyes, and long (?) skulls. 

Linguistically, Egyptian is not the bridge between 
Libyan and Cushitic, as one might expect it to be : it 
forms, rather, an independent branch. The Libyan - 
Cushitic and the Egyptian branches both show affinity 
with Semitic, apart from the strong Semitic influence 
upon both, an influence which dates partly from pre- 
historic periods, partly from about 1000 B.c. , and partly 
from Islamic times. 1 Which branch separated itself 
first from the Proto-Semites (in Arabia?) remains to be 
shown. (In Egypt, however, no Asiatic immigration 
can be found in historical times : see § 43. ) Some 
Egyptian traditions point correctly SE. , not to Nubia 
(erroneous traditions of Greek time), but to the coasts 
of the Red Sea — i.e., Punt (see below, § 48) — and 
indicate affinity with the Hamitic Trog(l)odytes. On 
the other neighbours in the South — viz., the Nigritic 
Nubians — see Ethiopia, § iff. 

The language 2 was, therefore, by no means a 
primitive stammering, or a monosyllabic language 

11 Lanouaira t ^ ie Chinese, as was asserted by 

. guage. ear ij er scholars who derived false con- 
ceptions from the writing. Egyptian has preserved 
something of the vocalic flexibility of the Libyan and 
Semitic against the agglutinative tendencies of the 
Southern Hamitic languages. It shows the system of 
triliterality more clearly than any other Hamitic branch. 
The assertion that it contains elements from Negro 
languages is unfounded: the Hamito-Semitic roots 
only underwent great changes. The sounds (e.g . , 'Ain, 
h , $, j) confirm the view of the relation of Egyptian 
here adopted. The vernacular dialect used from 

1400 to 1000 B.c. in letters, etc., is called by modern 
scholars Neo- Egyptian. 8 The inscriptions tried more or 
less to preserve the archaic style of the earliest periods 
— not always successfully, after 500 B.c. wretchedly. 
For the rest, even the earliest language is less concise 
and much less obscure than, e.g. , Hebrew. On the 
many loan-words from Semitic, 4 see below, § 39 (end). 

Coptic — i.e., the language of Christian Egypt (Arabic 
Kibt, Kobt) — is the same language as that which used 
to be written in hieroglyphics, but much changed (many 
forms, e.g . , being shortened), as might be expected, 
after a development of 3000 years. 5 

1 Nothing trustworthy has been written on these relations, 
nothing at all on the position within the Hamitic family. It 
is to be wished that the only competent scholar, Prof. 
Reinisch of Vienna, would address himself to this question 
soon. Ethnographers {e.g., Hartmann, Die Nigriticr) generally 
exaggerate the fact that all white Africans pass gradually 
over into the Negroes, with whom they are more or less mixed. 

* The latest and best grammar, although very brief, is that of 
Erman, 1894 (in the series, Porta Linguarum Orientalium , 
German and English). . Brugsch’s Hieroglyphisch-Dcmotisches 
Wdrterbuch, 1867-80, is the leading dictionary, but must be 
used with the greatest possible caution. Those of Birch (in 
Bunsen, vol. 5), Pierret, and S. Levi, cannot be recommended. 
A Thesaurus verborunt ALgyptiacoru m by Erman and other 
scholars is in preparation. The stage reached by Egyptian 
philology is best characterised by the statement (after Erman) 
that ‘the age of deciphering is at an end, we [begin to] read.' 
It is, however, a great exaggeration to state, as some have done, 
that we read Egyptian as a Latinist reads his Cicero. See, e.g., 
below (col. 123a, note 1), on the difficulties of transliteration. 
A better analogy would be the way in which good Phoenician 
inscriptions are read ; but the greater excellence and abundance 
of his material gives the advantage, to a considerable extent, 
to the Egyptologist. 

8 See Erman, NeuSgyptische Grammatik (’80), who has also 
published a treatise on the earlier vernacular style, Die Sprache 
des Papyrus Wes tear (’89). 

nary by the pr< preparatit... 

6 The standard grammar is Stem, Koptische Gram. (1880). 
(Steindorf’s small grammar in the Porta series [’94] may also 
be used : no older book). The best dictionary is still that of 
Peyron, Lex. Lingua C optica, 1835 (reprinted 1896) ; but a new 
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Coptic has four principal dialects (Sahidic — i.e., $a'idt or 
Upper Egyptian — Middle Egyptian, represented best by the 
papyri of Alchmlm^ Fa(i)yumic — formerly wrongly called Bash- 
munc — and Boheinc or Lower Egyptian), diverging sometimes 
strongly ; already about 1300 b.c. a payrus states that a man from 
the N. frontier cannot well understand an Egyptian from Ele- 
phantine. (On Coptic dialects, see further Text, | 37). 

As the vowels in ancient Egyptian were in general 
not indicated, their determination, though it is sometimes 

13 a. Phonetics. P°“ ible • *r°ugh late Egyptian (Cop- 
tic), and, in the case of some proper 
names (see below, col. 1232, n. 1), through Greek and 
other authors, cannot usually be effected with precision. 

Certain grammatical terminations (u and t), however, were 
sometimes indicated by the signs for the consonants w and y, and 
later the ideographic sign for the dual assumed a vocalic value 
(t or f). 

Foreign words, however, demanded exceptionally 
complete representation of the vowels. 

In the Middle Empire, accordingly, sprang up the practice of 
using the symbols for w, k> and » and the signs for certain 
syllables ending in these consonants, to indicate the vowels 
in the transliteration of foreign words, often in direct imitation of 
the cuneiform vowels. This lias been called the syllabic system. 1 

The 24 consonants distinguished in the script were 
originally the following : 

? (k, not always consonantal, never —*ain), i (better /, to ex- 
press both » and [later] k i the Middle Empire created a special 
y), ', w, b,p,f, m, n, r (distinguished from / only in Demotic), 
h, h , h , h (from very early times not distinguished from h ), i (from 
early times not distinguished from s), s, s, h, k,g, t, l (an unknown 
sibilant), d (not, as sometimes maintained, originally = b), 2 d 
(better z or j), similar to Semitic j* (cp the Ethiopian s later ts). 

The principles of transliteration of Semitic names 
in the New Empire have not been completely explained 
yet (see As. u. Eur. chap. 5 ); but the following 
are the commonest equivalences that are not obvious. 

K is represented by the i; 3 by g (k) or h; *1 by d ; 7 by t, s ; 
B by t (or d ) ; q by J (rarely s ) ; rj by p or (never [in early texts] 
initially) /; x by 4 or s ) ; by s (s ) ; and g? by f or (before two 
consonants, etc.) s. 

The hieroglyphics which constitute the national system 
of writing (called 4 the scripture of sacred words, ’ and 
said to have been invented by the god 
Dhouti 0 uvT — a name less correctly 
written Thot) have arisen from a pictographic system 
very much like that of the Mexicans, just as did the 
Babylonian (to which it is very strikingly analogous) 
and the Chinese writing. Our 4 rebus 4 is based upon 
the same principles. 

(; rdmet ), a 4 head 4 © (dep), or a ‘tree 4 U 

(am) can 'easily be painted entirely. ‘ Wood 4 (fact ) can be 
represented by a twig ^ , ‘ water ’ (mou) by three water lines 
/WWW) and— here we pass o ver mor e and more to symbolism — 
‘night 4 by * star-on -heaven 4 * , ‘to go 4 by legs jQ, ‘to 

bring 4 {inet) by a vessel + going , ‘to give 4 {dy) by a 

sacrificial cake (?) in a hand A I7 » ‘ to fight 4 ( i h') by weapons 

in use oa ‘to write 4 (si) by the writing materii 
Thus a great many ideas may be symbolised. , 

This would lead, however, to too many combinations, besides 
leaving it uncertain how to read signs which admit synonymous 
translations, and providing no means for the expression of any 
inflection. Some further contrivances, therefore, were necessary. 
Hence, just as an English pictograph might perhaps express ‘ 1 4 
by an ‘ eye 4 , nomophonous words are expressed by one 


! b. Writing. 


A man 


sign, &ny ‘ to row 


>?■ 


eg., standing also for fyenu ‘(to be) 


turbulent. 4 Thus this symbol becomes a syllabic sign, fan. 
Similarly hap, ‘claw, 4 is used also for kop ‘to hide, 4 

k°pe ‘to fumigate, 4 etc. — i.e.. as a syllabic sign —kp, etc. 

Finally, some of these syllabic signs, consisting of only one 
firm consonant, 8 came to be used for single consonants. In this 
way, e.g., Kes*—fay (three consonants, but two of them semi- 
vowels ; in Heb. letters something like 'ke)» ‘ slug 4 (originally 

one is a crying need (those of Tattam and Parthey are un- 
trustworthy). 

1 Cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 58-91. 

2 Finally, all sonant consonants were confounded. 

8 The only exception is — m — s, from x«(?), ‘ bar of a door. 4 
The popular explanation by an acrophonic principle is incorrect. 
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* bearer ’), became the simple./ - ; kay, 1 high ground ’ (repre- 
senting a declivity), became the letter k, p ; and so on. By such 
letters (from 24 to 26 ; Plutarch, 25), all inflections, and many 
words, were written. (On the treatment of the vowels see above, 

As an additional safeguard a syllabic sign, such as fan 


mentioned above, is commonly followed (sometimes preceded) 
by an alphabetic sign (in this case an*) for the sake of clearness 

(thus + «). This is the so-called phonetic complement, 

/s/wwv 

The last element of the system consists of what are called de- 
terminatives, the method of employing which will appear from 

the following examples : — Thus, e.g . , fjCol means ‘to write. ’ 


, it means 


Followed by the determinative ‘man,’ thus 


writer — i.e.y ‘scribe.’ If we place after it a ‘ book.. 


I 


•I 


thus 


^ ^ it means writ ing — /. e . , * book ’ (both words fro m a st em ss, 

’■) nno, but differently vocalised). Again t.e., 

an elephant -f a piece of skin (where the second sign, the de- 
terminative, could also be omitted), means ‘elephant’ {yebu)\ 

but in the sign of a city indicates that Yebu, the 

city (Elephantine), is meant. Similarly marks the end of 

every man’s name, that of a woman’s name ; words for small 
v V_1 A 

plants receive at the end, trees [ J , and so on. This is a 


great help to the reader, and compensates somewhat for the 
absence of vowels. 

Thus a very perfect system was formed whereby, by 
the employment of several thousand signs (of which, 
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Fig. 2. — To illustrate the development of Egyptian writing. 
Partly after Erman and Krebs. 


however, only a few hundred were in common use), 
anything whatever might be expressed — a complicated 
system, it is true, but not so complicated and ambiguous 
as, e.g . , the later Babylonian cuneiform writing. The 
accomplishments of reading and writing were not rare. 1 

The hieroglyphs, or sculptured writing-signs, were 
admirably suited for monumental and ornamental 
purposes ; but when used for writing books upon 
papyrus, they had to be abridged and adapted to the 
pen, exactly as our written letters differ from the printed 
forms, (i. ) Thus the picture of a lion (^). 2 


1 Such papyri of non-magic character as are found in the 
tombs are mostly old copy-books used by the deceased in 
their schoolboy days. The mention of women bringing the 
meals for their sons to the school proves that the poor also 
aspired to the advantages of education. 

* This word may be taken as an illustration of the old con* 


became 


m cursive writing 


the man 




and 


so on. This is called Hieratic writing — so called as 
being, like the hieroglyphic, a sacred script, though not, 
like it, designed for monumental use. (ii. ) In course 
of time was developed, by the progress of abridgment, 
a regular shorthand, called by the Greeks Demotic 
or popular, because in their time it was the style of 
writing used in daily life. 1 It is also called epis- 
j tolographic, or letter-style (Egyptian sfray-en-ta'y). In 

this script the lion becomes y^ or y^ . The illustration 

(fig- 2) gives three letter signs and two word signs : in 
hieroglyphs, in five forms of hieratic, and in demotic. 

All cursive writing runs from right to left (like 
Heb. etc. ), hieroglyphics in both directions (though 
never bustrophedon) ; but originally both ran mostly 
from top to bottom, like the oldest Babylonian and like 
Chinese. The opinion 2 that the Semitic (Phoenician) 
letters were derived from the hieratic script has become 
very popular, but is in every way improbable. The 
latest hieroglyphic inscription is one at Esneh, giving 
the name of the Roman emperor Decius (250 A.D. ) ; the 
latest demotic text is one at Philae, dated 453 A.D. If 
I the earliest translations of the Christian Scriptures into 
j Coptic — i.e. , Egyptian in its latest form — were made, as 
j is usually assumed, about 200 A. d., 3 there should be 
a continuous tradition. As a living language, Coptic 
died out about 1 500 A. D. ; at present only a very few, 
even of the Coptic priests, possess any understanding of 
the Coptic liturgic service. Coptic is written with 
Greek letters and six demotic signs ( CJ f t ft, 

8 h, 2C dj, GT' gj [a palatal sound of doubtful 
value, later pronounced like //or ^ ti).* 

The knowledge of the earlier systems of writing was com- 
pletely lost, 6 after the whole country was subjected to 
Christianity. The key to the decipherment of the hiero- 
glyphic and demotic was at last recovered by F. Champollion 6 
in 1822, by the help of the Rosetta stone with its trilingual 
inscription (a decree of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes in Egyptian [in 
hieroglyphic and demotic characters] and in Greek ; found i 


now in the Brit. Mus.). 


. m 1799, 
Thus the decipherment was indirectly a 


consequence of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt in 1798. 

The chief writing material of ancient Egypt was papyrus, 
a kind of paper made from papyrus stalks, which were sliced, 
beaten, and pasted together. Its colour was brown or 
yellowish brown. The chief defect was its brittleness; never- 
theless, the writing was often washed off and the papyrus 
used again. Both sides could be written on. Red ink marked 
divisions and corrections, as in mediaeval MSS. Books were 
in roll form. (Among the Hebrews the same writing material was 
in common use : cp Jer. 3^23.) Documents of great importance 
were written on leather, drafts mostly on potsherds ( ostraca ). 

The religion 7 of Ancient Egypt, always retaining so 
many remnants of barbarous primitive times, stands in 
p. ... striking contrast to the high civilisation 
13 . rnmitive 0 £ COUIltr y Originally it was not 


religion. 


very different from the low animism or 


migrated back to Egypt as AaBOI), Heb. K'ZlS. 

1 The Demotische Gram, of H. Brugsch (’55) is quite anti- 
quated. The scholar who has paid most attention to demotic 
lately is E. Revillout ( Chrcstomathie Detnotique, etc. ; to be 
used_with caution). 


„ /y’s attempt 

hieroglyphic letters. See Writing. 

3 See, however, Text, §§ 36, 38, where a later date {circa 300) 
is argued for. 

4 Dialects preserve the ancient k &-*=* as 

6 The few traditions about the hieroglyphics found in Greek 
writers (especially Horapollo, Hieroglyphic a) are now recognised 
as being all more or less correct ; but for the decipherment they 
were in various respects insufficient. 

6 The attempts of Th. Young (18x9), which came near finding 
the key, but nevertheless missed it, have been well estimated by 
Le Page Renouf, PS BA 19 188 [’96]. 

7 Le Page Renouf, Lect. on the Origin and.. Growth of 
Religion [’82]; Wiedemann, Die Rel. der alien Agypter (’90, 
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fetishism of the negro races. Every locality had its 
own spirit haunting it. 

Such a demon appeared here as a jackal, there as a lion, bird, 
, frog, or snake, or in a tree or a rock. We can understand why, in 
the lakes of the Fa(i)yQm and in the whirlpool of the first cataract 

-.wi i j:i *1 1 i 


of the desert ; and so on. We cannot easily understand, however, 
why, at Busiris, a wooden fetish of strange form, 1 the Dad, signified 
the highest local god, and why at a later date a he-goat represented 
there the ‘souly) of the Dedi' (Bi-n-d€d[i], MeVtSns — * Dedi ’ 
meaning ‘inhabitant of the Dad'), or why the earliest symbol of 
Osiris was a wine(?)-skin on a pole 2 (wnich caused the Greeks 
to identify this dead god with their joyful Bacchus), and so on. 

Originally, sun, moon, and stars were considered to 
be divine ; but, with the exception of the sun-god R6\ 3 
the local gods had more temples and enjoyed more 
worship and sacrifices. At Memphis, the chief god was 
Ptah , 4 styled by his own priests the ‘master-artisan,’ 
and, therefore, the creator, who with his hammer opened 
the chaotic egg-shaped world ; but even the western 
suburb of the city belonged to a different god, Sokari, 
a hawk sitting in a sledge shaped like a ship. 9 Thus 
the gods were almost innumerable in the earliest times. 
Their forms (human, animal, or mixed), colours (Xeith 
is green, Amon blue, and so on), symbols, etc., are of 
perplexing variety. 

Fortunately, the superior splendour of the deities in the 
large cities, with their great temples, led to the worship 

14 Chan tutelary gods of the villages and 

® small towns being more and more 
abandoned. Am(m)on,® e.g. , the god of the later capital 
Thebes (called No- amon [y.z\ ], ‘ Amon’s city,’ in the 
OT), thus became the official god, and so the highest 
in the whole kingdom, circa 1600 B.c. (sacred animal 
the ram). The Egyptiqps themselves, indeed, seem to 
have been puzzled by their endless pantheon. They tried 
to reduce it by identifying minor divinities w’ith great 
and popular ones, treating them as one being under 
different appearances — e.g. , the lion -headed Sohmet 
(wrongly called Sehet or Paht) 7 of Leontopolis and the 
cat of Bubastus were identified, the one being explained 
as the warlike, the other as the benevolent, form. Very 
old is the system of uniting several local gods into a 
family, usually as father, mother, and child (in Thebes, 
e.g. , the solar Amon and Mut, and the lunar tyonsu). 
Subsequently, out of such triads, circles — especially of 
nine divinities (enneads) — were formed, and whole 
genealogies elaborated. 

Even in prehistoric times, the progress of thought 
showed itself in the tendency to make forces of nature, 
especially solar divinities, out of the old meaningless 
fetishes ; but these attempts did not lead to a reason- 
able, complete system. 

To enumerate some of the earliest results : Osiris 8 of Abydos 
becomes, as the setting sun, the god of the lower world, king 
and judge of the dead. In this function he is assisted by the 
Moon-god Thout ( Dhouti ), an ibis or an ibis-headed god fl — origin- 


ET ’96 ; useful), brief; also Brugsch, Rel. u. Myth. [1884-88] 
(the fullest, but labouring under the great defect of following by 
preference the systems of the latest Egyptian theology); Lie- 
blein, Egyptian Rel. ['84] ; Maspero, La myth. Agyptienne [’89 ; 
critical]; Petrie, Religion and Conscience in Anc. Egypt 
[*08]; Lange in Chantepie de la Saussaye, Rel.-gesch.P), vol. i. 
For pictures the best work of reference is Lanzone, Dizionario di 
Mitologia Egizia l'8i](cpalsoChampollion, Pantheon Eg. , 25). 

‘f '§ 1 M 'M 

6 On vocalisation, see below, § 40 n. 7 

8 The ‘ Tomb of Osiris,’ discovered near AbyHos in x „ , 
lyf is an ancient royal tomb. According to some scholars, 
Osiris is mentioned as TDK (read * TDK) in Is. 10 4, 
and Apis as *«]n in Jer. 46 15. On these readings see notes 
in Heb. edition of SPOT. Cp also Ahira, Phinehas, Assik, 
Apis, Huh, Harnepher, and Names, f 68. 
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ally god of Hemopolis — who becomes a god of wisdom and 
writing. Anubis 1 assists, leading the dead to Osiris, like 
Hermes Psychopompos. Osiris himself (son of the goddess 
Nut) had been sent down to the dark region — i.e., murdered — by 
his wicked brother Set, 'ZifB (Typhon in Greek), the local god of 
N. Ombos, 2 who is figured as a poorly-sculptured ass (?). s This 
malicious god, who eventually (though only very late) became 
a kind of Satan, was explained as god of thunder and clouds 
(therefore identified with the cloud (?)-serpent ‘A Pop), in the latest 
period also as the sea or the desert — i.e ., all nature hostile to 
man. He is punished by Hor(us) 4 (of Edfu), the young son of 
Isis (HCe), 6 the wife of Osiris (worshipped especially at Philae, 
often identified with Sothis, the Dog-star), who reunites the body 
of Osiris (the sun), hewn in pieces (the stars) by Sit. The form 
of the myth which makes Isis go to Phoenicia in search of Osiris' 
body, carried to Byblus by the Nile and the Ocean, is evidently 
quite late, identifying her with Beltis-Astarte. She educates 
Hor, hiding herself from Sit and his seventy-two followers (later 
explained as the seventy-two hottest days) in the Delta-marshes. 
Her sister Nephthys 6 (Nebt ~ hdt) is the wife of Set and the 
mother of Anubis (by Osiris). 

It was this circle of divinities that gained most 
popularity and became known even outside of Egypt. 
Possibly it is simply by accident (?) that we possess only 
fragments of the myths that grew up, representing those 
connected with the Osirian circle ; the rest of the gods 
might not look quite so lifeless if we knew the mythology 
referring to them. 

We can see under what difficulties Egyptian theology laboured. 
Not only had it to admit that in the morning the sun was called 
Hepret (a beetle rolling its egg across the heavens), later //or (a 
cTeity of whom there are seven forms), at noon Re' , 8 — both Hor 
and Re' being hawks and evidently representing the sun flying 
across the heavens, — and in the evening A turn (at Heliopolis, 
where he was represented in human form sailing in a ship across 
the heavenly ocean); — but it had also to acknowledge that 
other solar divinities were appearances of the same being. 

Some were cosmical gods — 

Nun (NoCv) or Nun is the abyss from whom all gods and 
things came — chaos. The earth is the god Seb (or Geb ?) ; the 
heaven or celestial ocean bows herself over him as a goddess, 0 
Nut ; 10 their child is the sun ( = Osiris). The space between 
them is the god Su (Sow, 2<o«), a lion. His companion, Tcfnut , 
represents, perhaps, the celestial moisture. 

Other gods assume other special functions — 

On Thout (Dhouti, moon) and Ptah as protectors of scribes and 
scholars and ofartisans and builders, see above ($$12/, 13). Imhotep 
of Memphis was the god of physicians. Ithyphallic Min 11 
became a harvest deity, like the serpent Remuteft), and as god 
of Coptos, the master of the Trog(l)odytes in the Nubian desert, 
just as Neit of Sals 12 ruled over the Libyans. The cow Hat - 
hor (i.e., abode of the Sun-god) 18 became mistress of love and joy, 
tut showed her solar nature in ruling all Eastern countries. 
Warlike gods were Onhur of This, Mon^u of Hermonthis, and 
above all, the malicious Sit, whose worship was abandoned more 
and more after 1000 b.c. (see above [first small type passage 
in this section]). This distribution of functions, however, 
is so contradictory that nowhere does an intelligent system 
result. 

The sacred animals belonged to two categories — 

Some, such as the black bull called Apis 14 (Hapi) at Memphis, 
that called Mnevis at Heliopolis, and the crocodile Sobk (Sov^osL 
were considered miraculous incarnations of the local god (pure 
fetishism) ; but at other places every cat was sacred (as at 
Bubastus), 1 ® or every letos-fish (as at Letopolis), and so forth 
(totemism?). So, while the crocodile was worshipped at some 
places (e.g., Ombos), it was sometimes persecuted from a sense 
of religious duty, even in a neighbouring city (as, e.g., at Edfu). 


1 2 He must have played a most important 

) t jy\ part in prehistoric times. The sceptre 

which all divinities hold in their hands 
/ or .Jf , seems to bear his head. His sacred colour was red, 
I 1 and red-haired men were despised as ‘ typhonic.’ 

‘su* 

4 ‘I ’8 


2 The hdbven is, besides, frequently represented as a cow, 
because the abyss on which the earth in its chaotic state floated 
was the cow Meht-wiret. 

“ F (fetish^). USymbolJCX “ 

14 On a probable OT ref. to Apis see above, col. 1215, n. 8. 

19 Hence the large cat cemetery near the modern Zak&zik (now 
commercially exploited for manure). 
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The great mass of the people never advanced beyond 
the traditional worship of the local idol (the 4 town god ’ ) 
IB Pantheiam or sacred animal. Among the priests, 
1 * ‘the most advanced thinkers came, it 

is true, to the result that all gods are only different forms 
of the same divine energy, — a conclusion which, how- 
ever, did not lead them to monotheism, as might have 
been expected, but to a kind of pantheism. Such ad- 
vanced thought remained, of course, the property of a few 
educated persons, though it was not treated as a mystery. 
Other rationalists followed somewhat euhemeristic lines, 
treating all gods as deified pharaohs of the earliest period. 
On early traces of the deluge- and the paradise-traditions, 
see Deluge, Paradise ; of borrowing from Asia there 
is here no question. 

In the sphere of cosmogony no reasoned system was 
ever developed : besides Ptah , the potter Hnum(u) of 
Elephantine, 1 as well as other gods, claimed to have 
been creator. Nowhere can any uniform dogma be 
found (cp Creation, § 8). 

It is interesting that, after 1600, the Egyptians had 
a strong tendency to increase their already end- 
16 Foreiim * ess P ant ^ eon by adding foreign divini- 

* ... ties, especially gods of a warlike char- 

cult ■• acter. 2 

We find the god Sutelj® of the Hittites (not of the Hyksos ; 
see S 52) so popular as almost to displace Set. The Semitic 
god Ra§pu (‘lightning,’ *]Kn), the goddesses *Anat, 'Astart 
<rn&TO, Kedesh (‘the holy one,’ ehp), Beltis of Byblus-Gebal, 
*AsIt, AdOm, etc. were recognised. Ba al and Astarte had their 
temples at Thebes and Memphis. Whether the strangely figured 
Bes 4 was a foreign (Babylonian? Arabian?) divinity is doubtful. 
This protector against wild animals and serpents, and patron of 
dancing, music, and the cosmetic art, had at least a much earlier 
cult . 8 

If we find various accounts of the creation of the 
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death. 


world and of man, various explanations of the daily 
course of the sun, etc., we need not 
wonder that the belief in life after 
death 6 was never reduced to a dogma. 
According to the opinion of later times, the dead went 
down to the dark lower world (Amentet, ’A/jl{p 07 }s — i.e . , 
the west), passed obstacles of every kind, opened many 
closed gates, and satisfied various guardians of monstrous 
form by the use of magic formulas previously placed in 
the coffins for this purpose. Finally the dead man 
reached the great judgment hall ( weshet ) of Osiris, into 
which he was introduced by Anubis. His moral life was 
tested in a cross-examination by the forty-two monstrous 
judges (the answers denying the forty-two cardinal sins 7 
were ready prepared in his magic book), and by the 
weighing of his heart in the balance of Meit, the 
goddess of justice. 8 Those who were declared to be 
wicked were sent to a hell full of flames, and were 
tortured by evil spirits (some seem to have supposed 
that they assumed the form of unclean animals). The 
good were admitted to ‘ the fields of Aaru- (or Yaarul) 
plants,’ where they sowed and reaped on fields irrigated 
by the Nile of Hades. Small figures of slaves, or rather 
substitutes for the dead, made of porcelain or other 
material, were placed in the coffin to assist the deceased 
in this peasant life. Originally it may have been only 
persons belonging to the highest classes who claimed 
to ascend to heaven upon the ladder of the Sun-god, 
and to become companions of the sun during his daily 
voyage over the heavenly ocean ; but, later, this was 
anticipated for every one who should be ‘ found pure. ’ 

1 25 C 2 See Ed. Meyer, ZDMG 31 717 [’77] ; WMM 

As. u. Eur. 309 ff. 

8 On his representations see Griffith, PSBA 
I687 [’94]. 

8 But Hat-hor has nothing to do with ‘Altar ; nor 
has the (fcubian 7 ) deity ‘Anflket ft at Elephan- 
tine anything to do with ‘Onka, ajj as Semitists 
have sometimes asserted. Vj 

• Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Im • 
m rrtalitv of the Soul (’95), a popular manual by 
E A. W. Budge, etc. 

7 Murder, adultery, slander, theft, fraud, robbery 
of the dead, sacrilege, etc. 
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Every deceased person was even expected to become 
Osiris himself, and is addressed as ‘Osiris So-and-So. ’ 
The dead were allowed to visit the earth occasionally — 
not at night but in the day-time — assuming the form of 
different animals. 1 At night they returned to their 
tombs, or to the lower world, — places which are rarely 
distinguished in a clear way. 

Various conflicting doctrines are intermingled — e.g. % the belief 
that the souls of the departed are the stars or dwell in the stars 
(which are by others explained as the dispersed members of the 
slain Sun-god Osiris : see above, § 14), that all shadows 8 must 
live in. darkness and misery in the nether-world, persecuted by 
evil spirits, so that it is best for the dead person to become, by 
witchcraft, one of these evil monsters himself, and that the soul, 
in the form of a half-human bird 3 (bat), lives in or near the 
grave, hungry, and dependent entirely upon the offerings of 
food and drink deposited at the tomb. Sometimes the oases of 
the Western desert are identified with the fields of the dead. 
The Egyptian priests never put themselves to any trouble to 
harmonise these and other contradictory traditions ; they con- 
tented themselves rather with providing that magic formula 
and prayers adapted to each of them were made and collected. 
On these collections, see below, § 20. 

The care bestowed upon the worship of the dead is 
very remarkable. The huge pyramids of the most 
18 Worshin anc * ent kings, the detached tombs of 
of the dead. t ^ le ^ r °® c ^ s ( now called by Egypto- 
logists mastftbas— an Arabic word), the 
interior of which was covered with sculptures, and the 
long rock-galleries, especially at Thebes, testify that the 
Egyptians devoted greater zeal than any other nation on 
earth to the abodes and the memory of their dead, and 
to the sustenance of their souls by sacrifices. This, 
care is shown also in the practice of embalming ; 4 cp 
Embalming. 

Originally only the nobles were able to pay for mummifica- 
tion, with its costly spices (and natron) and its skilful wrapping 
in layers of linen, by which means some mummies have sur- 
vived 4000 years without great change. Later, however, 
cheaper methods, such as dipping the body into hot asphalt, 
made the custom almost universal. The ‘ forty days of embalm- 
ing ’ (Gen. 50 3) after removal of the intestines (which were then 
placed in the four jars, erroneously called canopes, representing 
often four tutelary demons) and the brain, and the * seventy days 
of lamenting,’ are usual. The face was frequently gilt ; the 
wrapped body was put in one or two cases of wood or carton- 
nage, of human form, more or less painted and ornamented ; 
wealthy people enclosed these', again, in large stone sarcophagi. 

All this seems to point to a primitive belief that the 
soul would live only as long as the body existed, though 
this is indeed nowhere expressly stated. Later, the 
reason was given that the soul liked to be near the 
body, and would sometimes even return into it or into 
a statue of the dead. The distinction between the soul 
(bat), the shadow (fyaibet), and the double (ha) which 
always accompanies a man in life and seems to receive 
the soul after death, was by no means clear even to 
Egyptian dogmatists, and is quite obscure for us. 

The tombs had annexed to them a chapel for offering 
to the statue of the ka , 6 which stood in an adjoining 
small, dark room, the latter connected with the chapel 
by a small window or hole in order to let the smell of 
incense, etc. , penetrate to the soul in the statue. 

Besides real offerings, pictures of food were given ; these 
had the advantage of durability, and were, by the help of 
magic, as efficacious as real bread and meat. Often a basin 
of water before the tomb furnished drink for the soul, and 
trees were planted round it, ‘ that the soul might sit under their 
shady branches.’ The sarcophagus was deposited in a pit, 
which was filled up with stones and sand (except in the case of 
rock tombs, already safe enough). The poor were, of course, 
less luxuriously housed. They were massed in simple pits 
leased by undertakers. All tombs were situated in the desert, 
the arable land being much too scarce and costly. 

Whilst it can hardly be proved that the religious ideas 
of the Egyptians ever influenced the belief of the Hebrews 
. (the so-called * golden calves’ [see Calf, 

19 . Bltuai. | 2 j were cer tainly no imitation of the 
Apis cult, all kinds of animals being sacred at one place 
or another in Egypt), it cannot well be denied that the 

1 This was misunderstood by the Greeks. A migration of 
souls in the Indian sense was unknown to the Egyptians. 

* See The Mummy, by E. A. Wallis 
Budge, 1893. 

8 Or kay ( | . 
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ritual laws and laws of purity of the Hebrews often 
seem to follow the analogy of the later Egyptian customs. 
The priests had to observe scrupulous cleanliness, to 
shave all hair (hence their bald heads, imitated in the 
Roman tonsure), to wear only linen, and to abstain 
from all unclean food, this being very much the same as 
among the Hebrews. 1 See above (§ 9) on the unclean- 
ness (especially) of the swine. 

Some parts of every animal (the head ?) were forbidden. Eggs 
were not to be eaten. Contact with dead bodies defiled, notwith- 
standing the cult of the dead. Embalmers, therefore, were 
unclean. Circumcision, for which, as for all ritual purposes, 
only stone knives were to be used (cp Josh. 62), was general 
for both sexes from time immemorial (see Circumcision). The 
method of killing and offering animals, the burning of incense 
(upon bronze censers of ladle form 2 ), the ablutions, and many 
other ritualistic details, were similar to those practised among the 
Israelites. Human sacrifices occurred in the earlier times (see 
Isaac); later, cakes in human form seem to have been sub- 
stituted. 

The priests, called ‘the pure,’ 5 u'eb(u), formed a 
well -organised hierarchy in four (later five) classes 
(<f>v\a L), with many degrees, from the common priest 
to the high-priest ruling over the principal temple of 
the nomos or over the temples of several nomes. 4 The 
priestly career seems to have been open, theoretically, to 
every boy of Egyptian descent who studied the canon of 
sacred books (forty-two, according to Greek tradition) in 
the temple-school ; whether this was the case in practice 
we do not know. The highest dignities at least were 
more or less in the hands of certain families of the 
aristocracy. 5 Women were not admitted to the regular 
priesthood. Priestesses appear later only under the title 
of ‘ singers ’ of the divinity. They formed the choirs. 

The religious literature was not so rich as the masses 
of manuscripts from the tombs might lead one to suppose. 

.. . The catalogue of the library’ of the 

HtOTat^ 10118 * ar S e tem pl e at Edfu enumerates only 
111 * thirty- six books, mostly ritualistic. 
The earliest texts w’ould be the old books from which 
come the inscriptions (of about 3000 lines) in five 
pyramids belonging to dynasties 5 and 6 (see below, 
§ 46) which w’ere opened in 1881. More than any other 
religious texts, they bear a magical character. After 
2000 B.C. another large collection came into use, the 
‘ Book of going out in daytime, ’ now commonly called 
the ‘Book of the dead.' 6 This is not a theological 
compendium, ‘ the Bible of the Ancient Egyptians,’ as 
it has been very unsuitably designated. It contains 
mostly magic formulae, often of a very nonsensical 
character, for the protection and guidance of the dead 
in the lower world, and the confusion of doctrines of 
which we spoke above. Thousands of copies — some 
over a hundred feet long and with very elaborate pictures, 
and others brief extracts, giving one or two of the 
chapters — are among the chief attractions of our 
museums of antiquities. 7 

1 These laws were less scrupulously observed in earlier times. 
See above (8 9 n.) on the restrictions with regard to fish. Those 
offering sacrifices had to abstain also from game, evidently be- 
cause it was not properly bled. 

"ft 

4 The Ptolemaic documents and Clem.Alex., Strom. Vi 
vould give us the following classification : high priest, proph< 
.tolist (superintending the clothing of the idols and the offering! 
wo classes of * sacred scribes ’ (the higher one being that of tl 
— — , or feather -wearers), the noroscopist (the name has 
been wrongly explained as meaning ‘ astronomer * ; the correct 
meaning seems to be ‘ a priest officiating only occasionally ’), the 
singer. This classification is neither exhaustive nor applicable 
to earlier times. 

5 The fact of the king officiating as priest at sacrifices confirms 
the view that there was no priestly caste. 

8 De Rougd incorrectly called it ‘ le rituel fundraire.’ 

7 The text was published after very late and bad copies by 
Lepsius and De Roug6 (both reprinted by Davis, ’94). Of fac- 
similes in colours the Papyrus of Ani in the Brit. Mus. (’93, 
etc.) is best known (also Deveria, Pap. Sutimes, a copy m 
Leemans, Monuments ; Pap. Nebked, etc.). The great edition 
of Naville (’86) has shown the immense textual corruption of 
all manuscripts, which leaves much work to future scholars. 
Best translation by Le Page Renouf, The Egyptian Book of the 
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The Book of respiration ( Fay n sonsen ), the book May my 
name flourish^ and the Book of passing through eternity are 
shorter imitations. The large Book of that which is in the nether- 
world ( ami-duat , Lanzone f 79] 2 ) — a very fanciful and mysterious 
book, more of pictures than of texts, which ornaments many sar- 
cophagi — still awaits a critical edition (abridg. version, Jdquier). 

The scientific side of theology is represented by a 
fragment of a commentary (Berlin); other commentaries, 
consisting of symbolical expositions, form part of the 
Book of the Dead (ch. 17 ). Sacred geography was a 
favourite study (Pap. of Tanis and of Lake Moeris). 3 
Rituals — such as that for burial (ed. Schiaparelli, ’82), 
that for embalming (Maspero), and that for the cult of 
Amon and Mut (Berlin) — are found, and many hymns in 
praise of gods or temples. They are of little originality. 4 
On contemplative and speculative religion not one line 
has been preserved, and certainly there was not much of it. 
The priests were too content with the old traditions. 

The didactic literature bears a practical character and 
is entirely secular. ‘The Exhortations of Any’ (Pap. 

21 Didactic BuIak 4 ' ,ransl - by Chabas in I’kgyptO- 
. u logie ; also by Amdlineau in La Morale 

e ure. fcgypt. ) are a really beautiful collection 
of moral rules. Small demotic ethical papyri have been 
published by Pierret and Revillout. 5 

The Praise of Scholastic Studies (Pap. Sallier 2, 
Anast. 7) 6 is full of sarcastic humour, but too prosy for 
modern taste ; the ' Papyrus Prisse ’ (Chabas, Virey, 
partly Griffith ; see Worlds Best Lit . 5327) is of stilted 
obscurity. All these works belong to the classical 
period of the Middle Empire. 

Several later imitations of the Praise of Scholastic Studies 


Eloquent Peasant ’ (Griffith id.), and ‘ The Man tired of Life ’ 
(Erman [’96]) belong to this category. 

We see from inscriptions and other representations 
that the Egyptians had a tolerable knowledge of 
00 Bni astronomy — the high priest of Heliopolis 

. b ence. was ca j let j the , c hi e f astronomer. ’ We 
owe to them our modern (Julian) calendar ; but they 
themselves used in common life a year of twelve months 
(of thirty days each) and five epagomena . or additional 
days (without any intercalation). The astronomical 
year, called Sothic because marked by the ‘ rising ’ of 
Sothis (Sirius), was known, but not in popular use. 7 

Ptolemy III. found a reform of the calendar to be an urgent 
need. His attempt to effect it, however, in 238 B.C., proved a 
failure. Much superstition in regard to these matters is dis 
cemible ; cp the Calendar of lucky and unlucky days (transl. 
Chabas, ’70). The hours were determined by observing the 
position of the celestial bodies with the instrument figured 
below. 8 No scientific astronomical work has come down 
to us ; but we have a mathematical handbook (London, ed. 
Eisenlohr) which shows that the Egyptians were not so far 
advanced in mathematics as, e.g. t the Babylonians.® High 
admiration of Egyptian medicine was shown throughout tne 
ancient world, and even mediaeval medicine is full of Egyptian 
elements. The medical papyri (Berlin ed. Brugsch ; un- 


Dead y ’q6 (those by Birch, ’67, and Pierret, 82, are antiquated ; 
Budge, ’98, is less critical). 

1 These three books have been edited by Brugsch, Lieblein, 
and Von Bergmann respectively. 

2 Also in Bonomi, Sarcophagus of Oimeneptah (’64), and 
(from the walls of the royal tombs) Mission Prang. II. and III. 

3 Petrie and Mariette ; the second discussed by Brugsch and 
Pleyte. 

4 That on Amon, translated by Gribaut, is considered the 
best. It is, however, anything but an original composition. It 
is reprinted in RP 2 121. (This English work gives translations 
of almost the whole literature of Egypt ; but in the first series 
these are often of very questionable character. The second 
series shows improvement in this respect. Excellent translations 
by Griffith of a large part of the Egyptian literature have just 
appeared in The Worlds Best Literature [1897], p. 5225 Jf. [the 
hymn in question, p. 5309]. 

5 In Rec. de Trav. 1, and Rev. £gyPt. 1 . 

6 Transl. by Maspero in his Etudes sur le genre ipistolaire. 

7 The astronomical and the common year coincided every 
1460 years— a so-called Sothic period (see Chronology, 8 ip). 

8 * ® Arithmetical fragments also in Griffith’s 

1 Kahun papyri. 

*+ 10 Shown first by Le Page Renouf, ZA 11 123 


[’73]. How this came (through the Arabs?) is discussed by G. 
Ebers, ZA 33 1 [’95], 
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published MSS ot Berlin and London; treatises on female 
diseases and veterinary art in Griffith’s Kahun Papyri ; above 
all, the great papyrus Ebers at Leipsic, written about 1600 b.c.) 
show, however, little practical knowledge, and a surprising 
ignorance of anatomy, as against an abundance of superstition 
and silly sorcery. 1 

There are a good many books of magic (with many 
religious and some medical elements) — partly lawful 
magic (cp, e.g. , Chabas, Le pap. Magique 
' Harris , ’57), partly forbidden witchcraft 
( Leyden ). The latter was threatened with capital punish- 
ment (cp pap. Lee). Thus we see that the country of 
Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. 3 8) was the true home of all 
kinds of magic (Is. 19 3). It would be quite wrong, 
however, to ascribe the miracles performed by the 
pharaoh's magicians (Ex. 7 , etc. ) to anything else than 
jugglery (see Serpent, § 3 a), for there was far less 
knowledge of natural science in Egypt than, e.g. , in 
Greece. « 

Even historiography was not highly developed. 
There were chronicles of single reigns — a panegyric 

qa TTI-l specimen has been preserved in the great 

ory » papyrus Harris I. , referring to Ramses III. 

* (about the largest papyrus in existence ; 
ed. Birch) ; on the lists of kings see below, § 41 ; but 
no larger works of 
scientific character were 
in the hands of ManStho 
when he undertook to 
compose a history of 
Egypt for the Greeks 
( see below , §41). The 
poverty of his material 
forced him to use even 
popular novels as 
sources. Nor was 
grammar ever studied 
in a scientific way, or 
textual criticism ap- 
plied to the sacred 
writings. All literary 
works were, accord- 
ingly, more exposed to 
corruption than they 
were in any other 
country of antiquity. 

If we find all ancient 
nations filled with bound- 
less admiration for Egyp- 
tian science, 2 we can ac- 
count for this only by the 
mysterious difficulty of all 
Egyptian writing, into the 
secrets of which a foreigner 
could rarely penetrate. 

In fact, the Babylonians as well as the Greeks were far superior 
to the Egyptians in everything that required serious thinking. 

What Egypt produced, however, in the way of litera- 
ture designed to amuse and entertain is worthy of our 
25 Tales and admiration. The number of 

poetry fanciful tales, very similar to those of 
the Arabian Nights, and of historical 
novels (with much imagination and little true history) is 
considerable, 3 and some — e.g. , that of 1 The Doomed 
Prince’ (a papyrus in London) — are of charming form. 
Moreover, in their popular poetry, especially in their 
love songs, the Egyptians come much nearer to our 
taste than do most oriental peoples. 4 Many hymns 

in praise of kings and their deeds have survived. The 
only attempt at an epic, however, is the song, inscribed 
upon so many temple walls, commemorating the battle 



Fig. 3. — Asiatics bringing tribute ; a painting (fragment) in the 
British Museum. 
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of Kadesh, won by Ramses II. ; for modem taste it 
lacks vigour and is (loo long. The other eulogies do 
not come up to it. 

A satirical poem on bad minstrels, 1 and a collection of stories 
on animals, embodying jEsopic fables (which seems to show that 
these fables originated, possibly, in Egypt), are to be found 
only in demotic copies. All poetry followed the parallelism of 
members (like Hebrew poetry) and certain rude rhythms (count- 
ing only words with full accent, and disregarding the number of 
syllables) ; it sometimes observed alliteration, but never rhyme. 
Much more may be expected from recent finds. 

Of the music connected with this poetry we cannot say much. 
All oriental instruments were known — the simple monochord, 2 
the large harp , 3 the flute, the tambourine, etc. Clapping of 

26 . Music. hands and shaking of the sistrum (<reurrpov, a 

metal rattle) 4 accompanied the simple tunes. 
The professional musicians were mostly blind men. See Music. 

The government was the most absolute monarchy 
known to antiquity. The despotic power of the king 

27. Govern- was ^ reatest in dynasties 4 to 5 and 18 
ment t0 20 ^ a * so 2 ^) — periods of complete 

centralisation. On the decentralising 
tendencies of the counts or nomarchs (hereditary under 
weaker dynasties), and on the changing royal residences 
etc., see below, § 41 ^ The most influential officer of 
the kingdom, the administrator of the whole empire, or 
grand-vizier, was the 
erpati. The (ati had 
the general adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Among the titles of 
courtiers that of ‘Fan- 
bearer at the left of the 
king’ carried with it the 
greatest honour. After 
dynasty 18 the ‘ cup-bear- 
ers ( wabe , uba) of the 
king,’ although often only 
foreign slaves, became as 
influential as the Mamluks 
of the Middle Ages, be- 
cause they were charged 
with the most confidential 
commissions. The titles 
of the court and of the 
officials of the royal 
palace, harem, stable, 
kitchen, brewery, etc., are 
just as abundant as the 
offices for the administra- 
tion of the country and 
its counties {e.g., royal 
scribes^ inspectors of the 
granaries, clerks of the 
soldiers, scribe of the 
nomos, etc.). Most of 
these scribes were at the 
same time priests. The 
king generally gave aud- 
iences from a balcony of 
the palace. 

Of the laws we do not know much. We have 
sufficient material in the shape of legal documents only 
in demotic papyri from dynasty 26 down- 
wards. 5 These documents are based upon 
the code of laws given or collected by the great legislator 
Bocchoris (about 730 B.c. ; see below, § 65). 

Former institutions are less known. 6 We find (only 
after 2000 B.c.) the remarkable institution of the jury, 7 
a committee of officers and priests — i.e., educated men 
— appointed by the government for every day to sit in 
judgment. They were paid by the litigants. 

On criminal law 8 we possess acts relating to spoliations of 

1 Ed. Revillout and Brugsch. The satirical vein of the 
Egyptians is often discernible in art (see caricatures in the 
papyri of Turin, partly given in Lepsius, Auswahl) and literature. 


1 They seem to show that Herodotus’s assertion about special- 
ists for every part of the body is exaggerated. 

2 Some find evidence of tnis also in the apparent pride with 
which it is stated that Joseph had married a priest’s daughter 
from On. See also z K. 4 30 [5 xo] Acts 7 2a. 

* They need not be enumerated here, as they can be consulted 
easily in the collections of Maspero, Contes pop. de t£gypte 
anc. [’82], and Petrie, Egyptian Tales [’95]. 

4 Collected by Maspero, Joum. As. [’83], and by WMM, 
Die Liebespoesie der alien Agypter [’99]. 


5 Several works of E. Revillout on these — Chrestofnathie 
Demotique (’So), NouvelU Chrest. Dimotique, etc. The de- 
cipherment is in part, much disputed ; cp § 12. For some 
earlier material, see Griffith, Kahun P af>yri. . 

6 What Diod. writes about Egyptian laws is not all certain. 
On those of the Greek period, see Wessely, SIVAIV, Bd. 124, 

7 Earlier inscriptions speak of thirty judges for the country. 

8 Spiegelberg, Stud. u. Mat. sum Rechtswesen (’92). 
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tombs, to conspiracy against the king, and to forbidden sorcery. 
Criminals were examined by means of torture and blows. The 
rod was used as much as the kurbJLj is at present. Bastinado (up 
to ioo strokes) upon hands and feet, cutting off the nose and 
the ears, deportation to frontier places (RhinocolQra, e .£, t — see 
Egypt, Rivbr of, | x— - had its name from the exiles with ‘ muti- 
lated noses 'X to the oases, or to the gold mines in the glowinjg 
Nubian desert, and impalement (‘ hanged,’ EV of Gen. 40 22 is 
incorrect), were the punishments. In the case of persons of higher 
rank suicide was allowed to take the place of capital punishment. 

In civil law, we are struck with the fact that woman 
was on a perfect equality with man and occupied a higher 
position than she did in almost any other country of the 
ancient world. For example, a married woman could 
hold property of her own, and might lend from it to her 
husband upon good security, such as his house. 

In marriage, the greatest divergence from later Hebrew 
custom was in sister-marriage, which in Egypt was as 
Marriam common 85 marrying the cousin is among 
29. uaxnagB. Semites The majority had their 
sisters as wives : there seem to have been no forbidden 
degrees of relationship. Polygamy was permitted, but 
occurred rarely. Marriage was usually concluded on 
the basis of a financial agreement, such high indemnities 
being fixed for the wife in case of divorce or polygamy 


judge by the many complaints, the great host of officers 
in the service of the king or the temples were even 
more corrupt than the bureaucracy of other oriental 
states. Speaking generally, neither bravery nor honesty 
seems to have been a national virtue. 1 

Even in the cult of the dead strange contradictions are 
visible. Paupers, of whom there were many, broke into most of 
the tombs of the wealthy soon after burial, and no military 
protection could prevent even the royal tombs from being 
ransacked. Even the educated, who expected to be examined 
by Osiris if they ever disturbed the rest of any dead person, 
would often appropriate for their own mummies the property, 
tomb, or equipment of a deceased person who was unprotected. 
Foundations of real estate for the support of the dead — ■*.*., for 
furnishing the sacrifices— never lasted long. 

The best part of the population, undoubtedly, was 
to be found, not in the haughty ' scribes ’ and priests 
(ideas for the most part coinciding), but in the peasants. 
These were just as simple in their habits, just as laborious, 
just as poor, and just as patient under their continual 
oppression, as the modern felldhtn . Most of them were 
serfs — of the king, or of temples, or of landowners. 
Their worst oppression was the hard taskwork described in 
Ex. 1. Serfs were branded with the owner's name. The 
cities held a large proletariate— the free * working men.’* 



Fig. 4. — Ramses II. storming the Hittite fortress of Dapur (Da-fm-ru); from a wall picture on his temple at Thebes. 
See interpretation in Erman, Egypt , 533. After Lepsius. 


that expelling her without the most serious reasons It was formerly assumed that there were castes, 

should have become impossible. A wife with such This is, however, a mistake. The sons of the many 

legal security was called 4 mistress of the house,’ and priests would naturally acquire more easily than 

well distinguished from the concubine (called ‘sister’). CIamm others the learning which distinguished 

Nobles maintained secluded harems in the Asiatic manner; 31 * Uiasae8 ‘ fathers. The eldest son, too, of a 

but the 4 wife’ always enjoyed as much liberty inside soldier inherited, with the field of his father, which was a 

and outside of the house as our women, as is shown by fief from the government, also the duty of serving as 

the story of Potiphar’s wife. 1 Veiling the face was soldier, or policeman. Thft tombstones, 

unknown. Adultery was followed by capital punish- however, frequently represent families of whom one 

ment for both offenders (contrast Gen. 39 20 , J). member was a soldier, another a priest, another an 

It will be seen, especially from our review of the artisan, and so on. If, in the time of Herodotus, 8 the 

literature, that the prevalent views with regard to the shepherds were despised and did not intermarry with the 

national character of the Egyptians are rest of the people, the explanation lies in their unclean 

** erroneous. They were quite religious foreign descent ('Ami, ‘Asiatic,’ was synonymous with 

(*.*., superstitious) according to the views of such super- 4 shepherd ’ ; cp Gen. 4832). Swineherds had a still 

stitious nations as the Greeks and the Romans. Far lower position. The same may hold good of the 

from being contemplative, however, they were rather sailors, merchants, and interpreters of foreign origin ; at 
superficial — not only in religion, but also in science, that time, too, the soldiers were mostly descendants of 

literature, etc. — and more inclined to the gay side of foreigners (Libyans). 

things. We nowhere find deep thinking, everywhere Formerly, when foreign elements in the country were 
full enjoyment of life. Their art is full of humour ; few, the distinctions just referred to were less marked ; 
even the walls of their 4 eternal abodes ’ or tombs are . only the soldiers always had a strong foreign 

partly covered with drinking and playing scenes and 3a * element. The Egyptians were not warlike, 

with jokes for inscriptions. Their morality was rather 

lax. Drunkenness seems to have been not rare. To 1 Cp the characteristic explanation in Steph. Byz. alywma4*iv 

=Ta rravovpya teal SoKta teal virovA a irparreiF. 

1 Accordingly, no evidence has been found, thus far, that 2 Interesting accounts of great strikes of the working men 
eunuchs were kept. Lepsius, Denkm. 2 126, etc., represents employed by the government have come down to our time. Cp 

fat old men, not eunuchs. This fact has not yet been considered Spiegelberg, A rbeiter u. A 

in its relation to the designation of Potiphar as DHO in Gen. 89 x. 8 He gives seven classes ; Plato and* iodorus, five. 
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and, even in the earliest times, they employed by prefer- 
ence mercenaries. 

The first to be employed were negroes and brown Africans (the 
name of the Mazoy archers from the Red Sea became synonymous 
with * police’); after 1500 b.c. Syrians and Europeans; after 
1200 B.C., in increasing numbers, Libyans (MaSawasa, etc.), who 
became the privileged mercenaries, and rebelled continually 
against the competition of Carians and Greeks after 650 b.c. 
(cp the mixed armies of Egypt, Jer. 46 9 Ezek. 27 10, etc.). The 
charioteers, 1 however, were mostly Egyptians. 2 Besides small 
fiefs of ground, the native soldiers seem to have received at 
least their maintenance during active service. The mercenaries 
had agricultural holdings also as part of their pay. Horses 
and equipment were lent by the government. The officers passed 
through a training school {zahabu, Semitic ?) as youths. 

The national weapons were bow, throwing - stick 8 
(only before 1600), war -axe, club, 4 scythe - formed 
sword, 5 short spear (rarely javelin), and straight sword. 6 
Apart from the shield, 7 not much armour (coats- 
of-mail — of leather, or thick linen, sometimes with 
metal scales) was used, except in the case of the 
charioteers. In sieges, the testudo and the battering-ram 
of the ancients appear, but none of the complicated war- 
machines used by the Assyrians. The soldiers marched 
to the sound of long hand-drums and at trumpet-signals. 
They were divided into regiments, each with its own 
standard, usually a god or divine symbol upon 


Lack of personal courage made the sea-trade of the 
Egyptians also very insignificant. 

The import of olive oil (from Palestine), wine (from Phoenicia), 
beer (Asia Minor), wood, metal, wool, etc., and the export of 
grain (usually monopolised by the govem- 
33. Commerce, ment), linen, papyrus, small works of art in 
glass, porcelain, metal, and ivory, were mostly 
in the hands of the Phoenicians. Naval expeditions on the Red 

Sea for incense were 
rare, owing (partly) to 
the great scarcity of wood 
in Egypt and on the 
desert coast of the Red 
Sea, where the ships had 
to be constructed. 

Not till Persian 
times did the import- 
ant commercial posi- 
tion of Egypt — as 
forming the connect- 
ing link between the 
Red and the Mediter- 
ranean Seas, and be- 
tween Europe, Asia, 
and Africa — begin to 
be realised. 

The majority of the 
people always had 
agricultural occupa- 
tions. Originally, the 
holdings of the priests 
. (and soldiers) were 

K exempt fronuhe heavy 

Rosefiini. taxation of one-nfth 

(Gen. 47 20 ff. ; see 
Joseph ii. , § 9) ; later this immunity was interfered with 
because it withdrew too much from the income of the 
Ae-H g° vernment ’ I n agriculture, the most primi- 
'ltura tive implements were always used, such 
* as wooden hoes, 8 and ploughs 9 drawn by 
oxen or by men. Such simple appliances presupposed 
the softening of the ground by the yearly inundation. 
The irrigation of the higher fields was likewise effected 



t 

Q 


2 Riding on horseback was unknown— 
as among most nations of ancient Western 
Asia. 


4 This combines 


\ 


club and axe. 


See Agriculture, 
§ 3 . %• 
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with simple machinery. 1 Harvesting (in March — with 
some growths two harvests are possible), treading out 
the grain by cattle (rarely threshing with the threshing- 
wain, niD)f winnowing, etc. , were carried out very much 
in the same way as in Palestine (cp also Agriculture, 
§§ 2-10). On the granaries 2 see PiTHOM. 

The industries were highly developed. The renowned 
Egyptian linen (the best kinds being called pa, / 

35 Industries a Semitic wor d 11 would seem — and 
vxo, Egyptiani&r ; see Linen) was manu- 
factured especially by the poor bondsmen of the temples, 
shut up at certain times in an athu or ‘ workhouse ' for 
weaving. The temples drew a large portion of their 
income from this linen manufacture. Cp Is. 199 (and 
v. 10, where read .rnb with ©, see SBOT, ad Joe.), Pr. 

7 16 Ezek. 27 7. In pottery only the more common 
ware was made. Glass seems to have been not a 
Phoenician but an Egyptian invention (cp Phcenicia, 
Glass, § 1 ). The so-called Egyptian porcelain or glazed 
pottery (faience), mostly green or blue, in imitation of 
the two most precious stones (malachite and lapis lazuli), 
furnished the material for small figures, amulets (especi- 
ally in the form of scarabs — beetles that were supposed 
to bring good luck), and other ornaments, which found 
their way, through the Phoenicians, westwards even to 
Spain. The products of the goldsmiths, who also em- 
ployed enamel very skilfully, are admirable ; the ivory- 
carvings were renowned. In general, the smaller articles 
(utensils, ornaments, etc.) display the best taste; all 
minute ornamentation was the delight of the Egyptians. 

The art 3 of Egypt exercised a most powerful influence 
upon all surrounding countries, especially upon Phoenicia, 

3fi Art w ^ ere an imitation of the Egyptian style 
* became the national art. Solomon’s temple 
was in Egyptian style. The Egyptian ornaments, denved 
from the plants and flowers of the country, especially the 
lotus and papyrus, 
penetrated the whole 
ancient world. The 
paintings 4 ( preserved 
mostly as wall deco- 
ration) have a very 
childish appearance, 
from their lack of 
perspective and of 
shading; 6 but they 
possess the merit of 
great faithfulness — 
e.g. , in all represent- 
ations of animals, 
foreign nations, etc. 

(compare Fig. 3). 

The decorative sculp- 
tures (rarely in 
relief, mostly incised 
or in a sunk relief, 
always painted) ex- 
hibit the same odd 
principles of per- 
spective, in accord- 
ance with which, e.g., 
the face was always 
represented in profile, b uttle eye as though seen from the 
front, the shoulders from the front, the legs in profile, 
and so on. This was not awkwardness, but a principle 
traditionally handed down from the childhood of art ; 



Fig. 6.— Statue of Ramses II. at 
Turin. After Riehm-Lepsius. 


1 Cp § 7. Water-wheels cannot be proved to have been 
known. The explanation of Dt. 11 10 as referring to such wheels 
turned with the foot is questionable ; most probably ‘ watering 
with the foot ’ means carrying water. 

2 nn 8 Consult Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art 

pi JUd in Anc. Egypt (ET), 2 vols. 1883; Maspero, 

Egyptian Archeology (ET), ’93; FI. Petrie, 
Egyptian Decorative Art, ’95. 

* The colours are in part made of ground glass (blue and 
green), and are all very durable. 

5 Petrie, A mama, pis. z, 12, is no exception, but an imitation 
in painting of sunk relief. 
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and we can still observe how some sculptors struggled 
against this strait -jacket. In spite of this disad- 

vantage, some artists of the earliest times (dyns. 4-6) 
drew scenes full of vivacity and of delicate execution, 
much superior to the similar Assyrio- Babylonian and 
archaic Greek sculptures (which all had, by the way, 
similar perspective). Later, art became more and 
more conventionalised. The superiority of the earliest 
period appears also in the statues. The realism of some 
of the earliest portraits was never again attained. As 
early as 1600 b.c. the portraits began to lose in vjjrour 
and to betray a suspicious similarity one to ano 
The New Empire, in marked contrast with the Midcn^ 
Empire (dyn. 12), looked more to quantity than to 
quality. After dynasty 26, art sank to a very low 
level. (On the realism of the ‘ Reformation period,’ 
and the archaic renaissance in dynasty 26, see below, 
§ 67. ) Of course, the statues (almost invariably painted) 
have only a few conventional positions. The technical 




Fig. 7. — Ramses II. ’s Great Rock Temple at Abu-Simbel. 

perfection, however, was always great (see Fig. 6), and Wealthy si 
it was for a long time a mystery how diorite and basalt open court 

could have been cut and polished with copper, bronze, East ; the 

and flint instruments. It seems that for the hardest occupied b 
work diamond or corundum cutters were used (see The tombs 
Diamond, § 1 ). (On the excellent material available for 
sculptors, see above, § 3. ) It may be mentioned here that dyn. 3 10 d yr 
in daily life flint instruments were, for reasons of economy, on a smaller 

used long after 2000 B. c. The stone and the bronze ages, The qu< 
therefore, coincided, and touched upon the iron age (iron Egyptians 
prevailing after 1000 b. C. , copper preceding the bronze). 1 monolithic 

The architecture is well known for its massiveness. our age of 

This was relieved by the abundance of ornaments upon be very wr 

walls and pillars, and by the polychromy. of complic 

That the ornamentation was originally derived from the forms the simples 

of certain plants is seen especially in the ornamental columns 2 
37 ArnVii with capitals. 8 They represent the lotus- 1 This car 
* * * ~ rciu ' flower both in full bloom and in bud, bundles hasan, whicl 

lecture of papyrus, and palm-trees (often strongly con- ‘ a a 

1 Bronze was called kesrnen , a word connected with Vcspn II 

(Brugsch), which may be an Egyptian loan-word (cp Metals). 4 

2 A VT 7 S After the manner of the caryatides of 

A Greek art, figures of Osiris are frequently 1 

U used ; but these alway s lea n against a pillar. 7 a 

The head of Hathor (with cow’s ears) (perhaps origin- / \ 

ally an ox-skull) as a capital for columns is the only other ancient 

instance of the human form being employed in architecture. Each of thes 
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ventionalised), and betray that their origin is to be sought in ancient 
wooden constructions. 1 The sloping walls show that originally Nile 
mud was another material in general use for all kinds of buildings. 
The arch was known from the earliest times(dyn.6 ?), but was rarely 
used for stone structures. The elliptic arch was preferred in the 
case of buildings of brick. The foundations of temples, threatened 
by infiltration of ground water, were laid on thick layers of sand. 

Some characteristic features of temple architecture 
may be mentioned. 

A pair of obelisks 2 stood at the entrance (the surface often 
gilt, the pyramidal top frequently of metal : their religious— 
probably solar — meaning was forgotten ; but they remind us of 
the ma$$ibas of the Semites ; cp Is. 19 19 Jer. 43 13 8 ) ; galleries 
of sphinxes 4 — the symbol of wisdom — and of similar sacred 
beings led to the gate which was crowned by the symbol of the 
winged disk; 8 broad ‘pylons’® resembling fortress-walls pro- 
tected the entrance on either side. 

The largest existing temple, that of Kamak, was 
originally only a modest building of dynasty 12. Every 
great king added a new court or a hall, and the entrance 
pylons finally came to stand in the interior of the 
complex. Many temples had a similar growth. The 

— divinity, however, dwelt 

not in these courts or 
halls, but in a small dark 
chapel in the centre, 
where it usually sat in 
a sacred boat. Sacred 
lakes near the temples 

The principal temple ruins 
are at Kamak, Luxor, 
&urna, Medlnet HabO (all 
included in ancient The- 
1 bes), Abydos, Edfu, Esneh, 

, yrr ' Ombos, Philae ; in N ubia 

at DabOd, Kalabsheh, Bit 
f m ‘ e l * Wali, BendOr, Gerf 

a ' fc § | r* iSgUV ' ' Husen, Dakkeh, SebQa, 

f I ^ ‘Amada, AbQ-Simbel, Soleb. 

.. Tebel-Barkal (Napata) and 

Meroe are imitations by 

Secular architecture 
was much. lighter, the 

^ .. jjffl 5 IX ) made into sun -dried 

. * palaces have on this ac- 

. - ^ count all disappeared, 

^ although some of their 

; sumptuous ornamenta- 
: Abu-Simbel. tions ( mosaics and glazed 

tiles) have remained. 
Wealthy subjects had the same kind of house (with an 
open court in the centre) that we still find in the modern 
East ; the poor dwelt in mere .clay huts, such as those 
occupied by the modern fellahin. 

The tombs had an architecture of their own. Where possible, 
they were long galleries hewn in the rock (especially at Thebes). 
The pyramid " was the characteristic form of royal tombs from 
dyn. 3 to dyn. 12, and was freauently imitated by private persons 
on a smaller scale, and in brick instead of stone. 

The question has very often been asked how the 
Egyptians erected edifices of such stupendous si^eTand 
monolithic monuments 8 that would tax the skilfeven of 
our age of improved mechanical appliances. It would 
be very wrong to ascribe these achievements to the use 
of complicated machinery. Everything was done in 
the simplest possible way, by an unlimited command of 

1 This can be said also of the famous fluted columns of Beni- 
hasan, which remind one strongly of the Boric column. 

8 8 So Wi. ; see Beth-shemesh, 4 ; and 

1 tefun. cp Massebah. 

4 Female sphinxes (re- 8 ® 

JcaS presenting queens) Ft 

are rare. £ \ 

7 A , 8 For example, an obelisk at Thebes 108 feet 

J \ high, or the colossus of Memnon (height 64 feet, 

r.~U weight 1175 tons). Fragments of a statue found at 
Tams indicate a figure originally 80-90 feet high. 
Each of these objects was sculptured from one stone. 
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human forces ; and we have to admire far more the 
energy than the engineering skill. Pictures show how 
immense monolithic monuments were moved over wooden 
rollers, smaller stones on a sledge (see Fig. 8). 

The influence of Egyptian civilisation upon Syria appears 
strongly in its metrology. For example, the Egyptian 

SB. Measures, ^-measure Ephah (6 Egyptian 
ope\t\ — i. e. , ' measure ) and the liquid 
measure Hln (Egyptian hain(u), ‘pot’) were adopted by 
the Hebrews. The weight system (i deben — i. e. , 90-96 
grammes or ^ lb. — had 10 kidet of 140 grains) was 
decimal, in opposition to the Babylonian sexagesimal 
system. The cubits, however, — the large or royal cubit 
of 0.525 metres (about 20J inches), and the small cubit 
of 0.450 metres (about 17J inches), which existed side 
by side (subdivisions being the span, palm, finger, etc.) 
— are said to be borrowed from Babylonia (?). The 
subject is very complicated, and some measures — such 
as the largest measure of area, the c’xoii'os (said to 
contain 12,000 cubits?) — present great difficulties. 

On the other hand, it is certain that in Egypt a form 
of money very similar to our present coin was used — 
rings or thick wire in spiral form (deben) 1 originally of 


The shape of garments constantly varied, according to fashion ; 
but we can observe that in the earliest times men were satisfied 
with simple raiment, a short skirt being sufficient even for noble- 
men. Later, these wore several suits, one over another, skilfully 
plaited. The fanciful and archaic dress of the king, with his 
manifold double and triple symbolical crowns, 1 would require a 
chapter for itself. Dignitaries were distinguished by their staffs, 8 
also by the flagellum,* the signet-ring, 4 and the necklace.^ 

For men and women alike the commonest adornment 
was the wearing of ornaments of precious metal, or at 
least flowers, 6 round the neck. Such collars of gold 
were the principal decoration given by the king as a 
reward to faithful officers or brave soldiers. Princes 
and some priests had their hair tied in a tress 7 on one 
side of the head. Painting of the eyelids, which in 
Syria was reserved for women (2 K. 930), was practised 
by both sexes. A black stripe, formed by the so-called 
stibium (see Paint), outlined the eyes above, a green 
stripe below. 8 Unguents for the hair and body played 
a great part. Sandals (especially of papyrus) were 
common ; shoes were rare. At night, the African head- 
rest 9 was used (originally in order not to disarrange the 
artificial head-dress), and the face covered. 

The Egyptians were just as ceremonious as other 
Orientals. The common mode of salutation was by 



dropping the arms ; 10 
prostration ( ‘ kissing the 
ground ' ) marked highest 
respect ; in prayer the 
hands were lifted up. 11 

Of their amusements the 
following may be men- 
tioned : — fowling (with the 
snare, or with the boomerang 
or throwing-stick), fishing, 
and various games, such 
as that called mora by the 
modern Italians, and a kind 
of checkers, of which they 
were so fond that they sought 
to secure it by magic for the 
souls of the dead. Dancing 
was left chiefly to women, 
for the delight of spectators. 

Although religion de- 
clared all foreigners un- 


Fig. 8. — Dragging a statue of Dhut-hotep. After Lepsius. 

The statue, resting on a sledge, is being dragged by four rows of men supposed to be in parallel 
lines on the ground. Above them are ‘ the whole population of the city ’ come out to do homage. The 
man standing on the knee of the statue gives the signal to the men below ; the man on its foot pours 
water on the ground in front of the sledge. Above the latter is Her-heb with a vessel of incense (?). 
Below the statue are men with water-buckets and wood, also three overseers ; behind the statue the 
retinue of the governor. 


clean, the Egyptians were 
not hostile to foreign 
associations and influ- 
ences. In dynasties 18- 
20, indeed, imitation of 
Asiatic manners became 
such a fashion that the 


copper, later also of gold, finally of silver. This metal, 

* white gold,’ 2 not being found in Africa, had originally 
higher value than gold, but after 1600 b.c. it became more 
frequent, and soon was the common standard of money. 

The manners and customs of Ancient Egypt, 8 which 
the Greeks found to be in as direct opposition as possible 
to their own, were less different from 
39 . Uress, et»c. those Q f se ttled Semites. The 
Egyptians prided themselves on their great cleanliness 
(cp Gen. 41 14). They shaved their faces and clipped 
their hair (the priests shaved it off), wearing artificial 
beards 4 (at least at religious ceremonies) and wigs. 
Indeed, the chief decoration of the upper classes 
consisted of wigs of enormous size. Garments were 
made not, as with the Semites, of wool, but mostly of 


educated had to a large extent Semitic names and spoke 
a mixture of Egyptian and Canaanitish. A strong re- 
action, however, seems to have set in especially after 
800 B.C. 

The names used by the Ancient Egyptians 12 were less 
poetic than those of the civilised Semites. Simple 
w names, such as ‘ little ' (lery ) — sometimes 

40. .Names. even , ^warf’ ( nm , d[ii]rg) — * fair face,’ ‘ big 
headed’ ( sisoy ), 4 cross-eyed’ (Aomen), prevail, especially 
in the earlier period. 4 1 wished,’ 4 1 saw,’ ‘he cried,’ etc. 
refer to circumstances of birth, etc. 4 Maternal uncle ’ (sen- 
mau[et\ ‘ mother’s brother ’) is not uncommon (see Kin- 
ship). Some names are intended for good omens or to 
express parental pride : — hou nofer , ‘the good day’; 
nefer- (or was- )hau , 4 good (or prosperous) circum- 


cleanly white linen. 



8 This is what the hieroglyphic expression 
means. It would seem that ‘electron,’ gold with 
an admixture of silver, called wesem (the initial is 
doubtful, the connection with a<r»j/*os improbable) 


also had higher value than gold. . 

* On this and most of the preceding subjects see Herman, 
^ypt/an Life (ET 1894). The admirable pioneer work of 
Wilkinson, Manners and Customs (36), is, in its text at least, 
completely antiquated ; as also is the second edition, by Birch 
(’78). Very concise, and (in part) very readable, is Brugsch, 
Die /Egypt ologie (’81) ; but he is too much averse from Erman s 
critical division of periods. It would be out of place 


‘mm- 1 f ? > 

4 5 (originally the 

O. 8 

8 . The Asiatic eustom of painting the nails red with 

hennah was also known. 


18 The material is collected in Lieblein, Diet, de noms (’71 
and ’02). The fullest discussion, comparatively speaking, will be 
found in Erman, Egypt. 
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stances ’ ; usertesen, 4 their wealth' ( i. e. , of the parents) ; 
.‘mother’s ornament’ (bes-n-mauet), ‘the land in joy’ 
(ta-m-rehut), ‘gold in Heliopolis,’ ‘gold on the way,’ 

• coming in peace ’ (or • luck,’ y-m-hotep). Names 

of animals of all sorts are used: not only ‘lion,’ 
‘monkey,’ ‘dog,’ ‘frog’ ( krur ), ‘ tadpole’ (hefe nu), etc., 
but also names of unclean animals : * mouse ’ (pin t) and 

* pig ’ ( rirel ) are favourite girls’ names. Comical 

names, such as we should have expected a superstitious 
nation to dread as ill-omened, are met with. Thus, e.g. 
(Liebl. 1784), an unfortunate infant retained for life the 
designation ‘offal-swallower’ ('m-bwd'). The Egyptians 
evidently attached less importance to the name than 
was usual with other nations. The many senseless 
syllables — mere babblings, such as Ay, Ata, Teye — 
which can be explained only as pet names (like the 
English Bob, Tom, and Dick) — confirm this. 

Names with a religious signification were, of course, 
quite frequent. They praise a god (Ptah is beautiful, 
powerful, etc.) — e.g., Set-nafct(e) ‘ S. (is?) strong.’ 
Amen-em-het, ‘Amon in the first place,’ extols a 
local god over the others. * Beloved by ’ or * loving ’ 
a god (mer [vulgar, mey-, mi-] Amurt} me(r)-en(e)- 
Ptah), ‘Amon is satisfied’ ( Amen-hotep ), etc., are 
common ; even ‘ dog of Horus ’ occurs. Sobk-em-sauf, 
‘the god S. (stands) behind him,’ and the like, boast 
of divine protection. The ‘ sons ’ and ‘ daughters ’ of 
all possible gods are very common ; but of * brothers ’ 
of a god only two or three doubtful examples are known. 
Ameny , Setoy, ‘of Amon, of Set,’ ns(i)-Bi-n-dede, 
‘belonging to Mendes,’ and the thankful p-ed-Amun, 
whom ‘ Amon gave, ’ belong to the same category. ‘ Amon 
in (his) ship, in (his) festival (cp Har-em-kebe, of Horus), 
and in (his) rising,’ may be intended as comparisons. 
In 1 Isis in the marshes ’ and ‘ Horus in the lake ’ we 
have examples of mythological allusions — Ra-mes-su 
('Faftearrrji), ‘the sun begot him,’ Dhut(i)-mose , ‘the 
god Thout bom' (i.e., incarnate), say a good deal. 
Very remarkable is the late usage of employing the 
name of the divinity itself — e.g. , Isis, Hor (not Osiris, 
which would be too ill-omened), Har-pe-hrad (H. the 
child), Har-si-ese( H. the son of Isis), ffons(u) — deities of 
the Osirian circle and the goddess of love Hat-hor, 
(paraphrased in ‘mistress of Byblos’; cp § 14) being, in 
particular, very common. 2 

The more complicated names were introduced, for 
the most part, by the kings (e.g . , Nefer-ke-re , • fine 
is the double of the Sun,’ etc.), who, from dynasty 
5 onwards, always had two names ; these and the 
various regular titles and surnames were imitated or 
exaggerated by loyal subjects. Loyalty is frequently 
expressed by names such as * King X. is satisfied, well, 
powerful,’ which were regarded as specially suitable for 
holders of office. Sometimes these names are as long 
as Babylonian names. Of foreign names, Semitic 
formations were quite popular from dynasty 18 onwards 
(see § 39), Libyan names even before dynasty 22 ; later 
we meet with Ethiopic and other names. 

In treating the history* of Egypt, we find the 
greatest difficulty 4 in the chronology. The Egyptians 

1 Standing alone, or at the end of a compound name, the 
god’s name was probably pronounced AmCn, later Amun (Copt. 
AMOyN) ; elsewhere (cp Heb. construct state), Amen. 

2 In the earliest examples, however, the possessive • ending 
-y may be supplied. This could be suppressed in writing, as 
was the case in the earliest Hebrew orthography. 

3 Maspero’s huge History 0/ the Ancient Orient (three 
volumes, 1895 to 1899) is perhaps best up to date, and specially 
valuable for its ample references; but its system of trans- 
literation of names will be found confusing. Petrie’s History 
of Egypt, still [1000] incomplete, is a very useful collection of 
material and the best available work in English. An English 
Meyer, however, — i.e . , a readable history—by the side of the 
English Wiedemann (Petrie), is still a desideratum. 

4 Another great difficulty is the transcription of names. The 


had no eras, but reckoned by the years of their kings. 

For practical use long lists of kings 
had to be kept. The only list preserved 
(at Turin) is very fragmentary, and the 
extracts from Mangtho (ilavedwv; HaveBibs in Euseb. ), 
a priest of Sebennytos, 1 about 270 B.c. , the only Egyptian 
historian in the Greek language, have come down in a 
greatly corrupted state. 2 Besides, even in their original 
state, both sources (especially ManStho) seem to have 
been far from the attainment of absolute correctness. 
For convenience sake, we retain Manfitho’s reckoning of 
thirty-one dynasties (down to the Ptolemies), although his 
dynasties are not always correctly divided, and his 



Fig. 9. — Part of Sety I.'s tablet of kings at Abydos. The king, 
preceded by his son Ramses II. wearing the princely lock 
of hair over his ear, advances, censer in hand, to present 
offerings to Ptah-sokar-Osiris on behalf of 76 famous 
ancestors. 

First line : Mny, Tty, etc. 

Second line : Merenre'-Meht-m-saf, Neterkare', etc. 

Third line : Sety I. repeated. 


chronological data cannot be safely used without a 
searching criticism. The attempts to use astrological 
dates — e.g . , the fixed or Sothis year (see Chronology, 
§ 19)— have been, so far, not very successful.* 

Champollion placed the beginning of dynasty 1 in 5867 B.c., 
Boeckh in 5702, Mariette in 5004 ; Petrie has placed it in 4777 ; 
Lepsius brought it down to 3892 ; and some have tried to bring 
it down much lower than 3000 b.c. 

An accurate chronology for Egypt is possible, 
accordingly, only after 700 B.c. (CHRONOLOGY, § 20). 
Approximate dates can be given — thanks to the 
synchronism afforded by the ‘Amama tablets — back 
to about 1600 (id., § 22). Thus far, there is no hope 
that the gaps in the Hyksos period and the preceding 


allowed. The Coptic forms are our greatest help towards re- 
covering the pronunciation ; but they frequently differ from the 
ancient language as much as might be expected after a develop- 
ment of 3000 years. Hence the greatest confusion reigns m 
Egyptological literature, some names being current in as many 
as a dozen forms. Every change of philological theory brings 
about a change of transliteration ; and those who see tne 
trouble which this causes are returning, as much as possible, to 
the Greek transliterations, where there are such, of Herodotus, 
Manetho, etc. Where, as often, there are none, this way of 
escaping the difficulties of wild guessing at the pronunciation 
fails. [How a different theory, which has the same object, works 
out, may be seen from Petrie’s History already referred to.] The 
present writer has tried to be as conservative of customary forms 
as possible. 

1 Hardly ‘ high priest of Heliopolis.' as later sources state. 
His dynasties are arbitrary groups of kings disagreeing with 
those, e.g., of the Turin papyrus. 

2 Extracted by Julius Afncanus, Eus., and Sync, (also partly 
in Jos.). ^ Handy editions in C. Mriller (Historici Greed 
Minores , ii.) and Bunsen, Egypt s Place in Universal History, 
i. The Turin fragments are best edited by Wilkinson [’51]. 
Selections of kings’ names in the * tablets ’ of Abydus (2) (Seti I. : 
see above, fig. q) K Sakk&rah (private, temp. Ramses II.) and 
Karaak (Thutmosis III.). Cp De Roug6, Recherche s sur les 6 
Premiers dynasties [’66]. Also Brugsch and Bouriant, Le Itvre 
des Rois [’87] (Lepsius, KdnigsbuchX 58], antiquated). 

* Lepsius, Ckronologie der Agypter (’ 49 ), etc., all antiquated. 
Recent attempts by Mahler, ZA, ’89 ff., are followed by some, 
e.g., by Petrie, but disputed by others ; cp || 50, 56. 
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dynasties (13 and 14) will ever be filled up so as to 
allow similar certainty for the earliest times, although, 
e.g. , dynasty 12 is fairly well known now [but see 
col. 1237, n. 3]. Modern writers have therefore, for the 
most part, given up trying to form complete chrono- 
logical systems. The material at command is in- 
sufficient. At present the efforts of scholars are directed 
to finding minimum approximate dates. 

Apart from the division into thirty-one dynasties 
(down to Alexander, according to Manfitho), Egyptian 
42 Periods history is commonly divided into three 
great periods : i. the Ancient Empire 
(Memphitic), dynasties 1-6 ; dynasties 7-10 may already 
be reckoned to ii. the Middle Empire : dynasties 11-13 
(Theban period) ; the New Empire, from dynasty 17-18 
to the end (Theban, Bubastide, Saitic, etc. periods). 

The earliest history (before King Menes ; see below) is 
filled by Egyptian tradition thus : first with the successive 
reigns on earth of the various gods (on the chronology 
the Egyptians, of course, disagreed very greatly), and 
then for 13,400 years with those of the Semsu-Hor, 
'followers of (the Sun -god) Homs’ — an expression 
absolutely equivalent to * ancestors ’ (Manfitho renders 
it awkwardly by j^/tues or rjpwes). Egyptologists are 
agreed that most probably this long period of kings too 
obscure to be enumerated, was the time during which 
Egypt was still divided, and that the first historic king 
was the ruler who united the two kingdoms ; but see 
below on Menes, § 44. 

The Egyptian traditions are unanimous that originally 
there were two kingdoms. The first was that of ' the 

43 . Prehistoric. Southern Land • , *’■**('>. °'™?' " ith 

the twin cities Xehbet (Eileithyia, now 

El-Kab) and Nehen ( Hieraconpolis, opposite Eileithyia) 
for capital, and a king styled s(uf)tni, who wore the 
white crown. 1 It had as emblem a kind of rush. 2 The 
second kingdom, whose rulers 3 wore the red crown, 4 
and resided in Buto (anciently Pc), was to-emhyt{i), • the 
Northern Land,’ which" had as its emblem the lotus(?) 5 
plant. 6 Even the Roman emperors were still styled 
1 king of the Upper and the Lower country 7 and were 
represented as such with the two crowns combined. 8 It 
is unlikely, however, that any monument yet discovered 
goes back to the period of the separate kingdoms. 

Still older is the division of Egypt into forty -two 
vofxoL or counties (thirty-six to forty-seven in Roman 
times after many changes), twenty-one of Upper and 
twenty-one of Lower Egypt. Each nomos had its own 
god (and totem ?) and its own capital, and kept its dis- 
tinct frontiers, irs ^$$at of arms, etc. down to very recent 
times. We may see in these counties, accordingly, 
traces of prehistoric kingdoms or tribes. 

The beginnings of Egyptian civilisation reach back 
to this remote period. On the other hand, some 
barbarous survivals from it may be found in the later 
religion (see above, § 13), as also, among other things, 
in the decoration of the king, who always wore a leather 
appendage fastened to his short skirt 9 (the whole re- 
minding one of a lion’s skin with tail). The recent 

attempts, especially those of Hommel, to prove the proto- 
Babylonian ( ‘ Sumerian ’ ) origin of the whole primeval 
culture of Egypt, imply, at least, great exaggerations. 
Some Semitic (not Sumerian) elements of culture seem 
to be noticeable in prehistoric times, and one or another 
trace of indirect Babylonian influence (through the 
Semites) might be admitted ; but all these influences 
.are very insignificant in comparison w’ith the elements 
of native origin. Thus the general conception of 

4 » / (pronounce approximately ebyati). 

\f 5 See Griffith in Benihasan 3, 9 (Arch. Survey, v.). 
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pictographic writing might perhaps be borrowed from 
the Euphrates valley ; ' but not a single sign taken 
from the Babylonian system can be found. Egyptian 
writing bears a thoroughly African stamp, no less than 
Egyptian art, manners, etc. 

Recent investigations have revealed many traces of 
the earliest population — that of about the time of the first 
44 . First historical dynasty. 1 The Egyptians 
Dynasties were more P astora ^ *h en than later ; their 
* food, their burial customs, and so forth 
were still barbarous. 2 Already, however, they possessed 
the art of writing (greatly differing in detail, indeed, from 
the later system), and, at least at the courts of the kings, 
most arts were practised (though not as highly developed 
as in dyn. 3). It is still an open question whether the 
tomb (not the burning- place) of the first historical king 
Meny (Menes of the Greeks) has recently been discovered 
at Nakadeh, 3 near the old city of Nubt (or Nebut , the 
same name as Ombos), the abode of the god Set (cp 
§ 15 ; fig. 9 shows a tablet found at the same place 
bearing iu archaic writing the word mn). 4 Tombs of 



Fig. 10. — So-called Tablet of Menes. 

An ivory plate found by De Morgan at Nakadeh : a , from a 
photograph ; b, outlined from a photograph (b after L. 
Borchardt, Sitzungsberichte der Bcrlinischen Akademic 
der Wissenschaftcn , 33 1054^ [’97]). It figures and de- 
scribes the funereal outfit of the deceased king. 

eight kings (of about dyn. 1) have been excavated near 
Abydos (at Umm el-Gaab) and the names of several 
other kings found there. 5 We see now why Manfitho 
said that dynasty 1 proceeded from This (Egyptian 
Titii, modern Girgeh?), near Abydos. That would 
explain the superiority of Upper Egypt over the northern 
country, perhaps also the spread of the Osiris- worship 
of Abydos over all Egypt. As regards the unification 
of Egypt see § 42, although it may be that the later 

1 See (with reserve) De Morgan, Reclicrches sur ies origines 
de 1 Egypt e (’96 and ’97). He correctly refers Petrie’s excavations 
in ‘ Nagada and Balias ’ (’96) here. 

2 For example, even the hyaena was fattened and eaten. The 
cannibalism that some have alleged, however, seems to be only 
the second burial (i.e., reburial after cleaning the bones of flesh), 
a practice that is still to be found, e.g ., in New Guinea, and is 

> be connected with the first attempts at embalming. Cutting 
the dead in pieces in imitation of the fate of Osins (cp § 14) 
was also customary during the first dynasties. That several 
early kings were burned with their whole tomb, , although the 
later Egyptians dreaded nothing more than incineration, is a 
meory that has not been confirmed. Most of the cities of Egypt 
go back to this primeval period ; within it, Heliopolis (On) was, 
evidently, the most important city ; at least, its religious author- 
ity reached far. 

3 De Morgan, Recherches , ii. (’97), and SB A W> ’97, p. 1054. 

4 The word inn seems (so Wiedemann) to designate the tomb, 
not the king. 

6 Am^lineau, Fouilles d Abydos (’96 ff .') ', more exhaustively, 
’09. Quibell’s finds at Hieraconpolis, 1900, Petrie, Royal Tombs. 
An accurate arrangement and chronological determination of 
the earliest names of kings is not yet possible ; neither can then- 
names be transliterated with certainty. 
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Egyptian scholars, in beginning history with MenSs, 
acted arbitrarily or on unknown grounds, omitting those 
of Menes’ predecessors whom they were unable to 
classify. It is not impossible that some of the ancient 
kings of This precede him. On the tradition that 
Menes built Memphis, and on the great sphinx near that 
city, cp Memphis. 

Of dynasty 2 (six to nine kings) we knew before 
only that the temple and worship of the kings Sendy 
(Sethenes in Manfitho) and Per-eb-sen are mentioned 
perhaps a century later. 

From dynasty 3 (nine kings) we have on monuments (hardly 
contemporary) tne cult of Ncb-ka or Nebkau-re' . King Zoser 
built tne remarkable stepped (/.«., unfinished) pyramid at 
Sakkarah. (The pyramid as a form of royal tomb does not seem 
to have been known in dynasties x and 2.) His name has been 
found engraved upon the mountains of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
We may conclude that the copper-mines of the Sinaitic desert, 
from which die Egyptians drew almost all the copper so neces- 
sary for tools in the copper age, were already in the hands even 
of more ancient pharaohs. Later, various stories were carried 
back to the kings of the first three dynasties ; sacred books were 
reported to have been written by them, or found by, or under, 
them ; but all these traditions seem to be apocryphal. 

The lists of kings drawn up in the fourteenth century 
B.C., upon which we have to rely for many names, are 
mere selections (not trustworthy even for the succession 
of the names). The whole period of dynasties 1 to 3, 
therefore, probably included at least 600 years (779, 
Manfctho), possibly double that time. Thus Menes 
might be placed near 4000 B. c. 

Dynasty 4 lies in the full light of history (soon after 
3000 B.C.?). King Snefru(i), who founded it, seems 

4fi 4th n vl . to ^ ave ^ >een a ruler. Later 

stories report that he had to fight 
with Asiatic tribes attacking Egypt near Memphis, 
where already earlier pharaohs had to build a large 
fortification, 'the king’s wall,’ against raids through 
Goshen. Some places founded there by Snefru(i) 
confirm the essentially historical character of these 
reports. At Wady Magharah in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
he opened a new mine for copper and greenstone 
(malachite, which the Egyptians held in strange esteem ). 
His tomb is the irregular pyramid of Meidum. 

The next kings, the Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus 
of Herodotus (Hufu(i), Ha*f-re\ and Men-ka(u)-re' of 
the monuments), are the builders of the three largest 
pyramids at Gizeh, stupendous works which were never 
surpassed (see Memphis). Evidently the strength of 
Egypt was overtaxed by these gigantic constructions, 
for the pyramids of all subsequent kings (Ra'-ded-f, 
&epses-ka-f , 1 etc.) show a considerable falling-off. 

Dynasty 5 is called Elephantinic by ManCtho. This 
would indicate that the warlike Nubians, already em- 

4ft Bfch Dvn P^°y e< ^ as mercenaries in that early 
time, acquired sufficient influence to 
establish their leaders as kings. 2 This dynasty (nine to 
eleven kings, reigning about 150 years) marks the zenith 
of Egyptian art (see above, § 36). The last king, Unas 
( Wenys ; On nos, ManStho), built the earliest of the five 
pyramids at Sakkarah which have preserved in the in- 
scriptions on the walls of their burial chambers so valu- 
able a collection of religious and magical texts (see 
above, § 20), texts dating in part from prehistoric times, 
and already in dynasty 5 not all perfectly intelligible. 3 

Unas has left, in the so-called Mas^abat-el-Far'aun (Pharaoh’s 
bench), near Sakkarah, the basis of one of those strange colossal 


1 The romantic queen NitOcris of Herodotus is legendary. 
She is a disfigured princess of dynasty 26. 

2 The hypothesis that Egypt was ever conquered by Nubians 
or Trogfl)odytes as a nation cannot be upheld. The soldiery of 

Egypt, however, was derived mostly from the southernmost 
counties, where the people, from the mountain range of Silsfleh, 
were of somewhat mixed character (exactly as now), and therefore 
more warlike. 

* Maspero, Let Inscriptions dts pyr amides de Saggar ah, 

1894 (reprinted from Recueil , 3 to X4), gives these texts along 
with meritorious attempts at full translations. The grammar 
qf the pyramid-texts remains to be written. Their archaic style 

Has preserved many inflections lost in later Egyptian. 


monuments of half -pyramidal character 1 which were erected 
by many of the kings of that time. Their purpose is obscure; 
we only know that they were, like the obelisks, for the cult of 
the Sun-god. 

Dynasty 6 (five kings, about 140 years, beginning 
with Tety or Atoty) had powerful rulers, especially Pepy 
, . - (read Apopy ?) I. , a great builder, 

47 . 6 tn uyn. t ^ e f oun der of Memphis proper. He 
waged war, not only with the ' sand-dwelling * nomads 
of the Sinaitic desert, but also in Palestine, which he 
seems to have been the first (?) to claim as tributary terri- 
tory. 2 The kingdom, however, was more and more 
decentralised, and at the end of dynasty 6 went to pieces. 
It must be mentioned that under Pepy (Apopy) II. Nefer - 
ka-'re (reigning, according to the best traditions, ninety- 
four years, perhaps the longest reign in the world’s 
history) we find records of a great commercial expedition, 
a nomarch of Elephantine being sent by the king to the 
Sudan near Khartum to obtain one of the dwarfs from 
the woods of Central Africa ' for the sacred dances. ' 3 

Most kings of dynasties 3-6 (Manfetho calls dynasty 
2 as well as dynasty 1 Thinitic, dynasties 3, 4, and 6 
Memphitic) had their residences near Memphis, though 
not at the same place ; many kings built 1 their city 1 
afresh, a work rendered easy by the light material 
employed. 

The practice was for each king to build his pyramid west of 
his own city, in the desert ; it is this alone, in fact, that enables 
us to guess the site of the city. Gradually Memphis proper 
became the permanent capital. 

Dynasties 7 to 11 form an obscure period (only about 
twenty-five kings known, many more lost), full of the 

ri . struggles of the Nomarchs, the princes 
48 . uyns. 7-11. of the small counti e S> 

Dynasties 7 and 8 are called Memphitic, 9 and 10 came from 
Heracleopolis in Middle Egypt (see Hanes). These Heracleo- 
politans had unceasing wars with rival kings in Thebes, whom 
they seem never to have completely subdued. Manetho mentions 
only one great king among the Heracleopolitan kings, Achihocs 
(Egyptian, Hty ; pronounce Ehtoy), whom he describes as cruel — 
*.*., a powerful warrior. 

Finally, the Theban rulers from whom the eleventh 
dynasty descended gained the superiority. 

Almost all these kings, whose number is doubtful (Petrie nine, 
others five or six) had the name A ntef or that of Mentuhotep. 
Of the last king of this dynasty, S'anji-ka-re\ we know that he 
sent an expedition through the desert east of Koptos to build a 
ship on the Red Sea and to sail to Punt for incense. Such ex- 
peditions to Punt (the Abyssinian and Somali coast of our days) 
occur under several kings of the next (twelfth) dynasty : the 
earliest mentioned is one under Assa (Yssy) of dynasty 5. 

The new line, of seven kings, was founded by Amen - 
em-he't /. , who subdued the rebel nomarchs after hard 
fighting. One of the classic books, 'the 
uyn. j nstruct j ons Q f AmenemheV (i.e. , in- 
structions how to rule), 4 * professes to have been written 
by him when, tired of reigning, he abdicated after 
escaping a conspiracy against his life. His son Usertesen 
(Wesertesen) /. erected the temple of which the obelisk 
of Heliopolis is the only trace. He was buried in 
the pyramid of Lisht. Usertesen II., who succeeded 
Amenemhet II., built the pyramid of Illahun. His 
workers inhabited the city on the spot now called Kahun, 
where Petrie found valuable antiquities. 6 

Usertesen II. seems to have begun to favour the part of 
Egypt now called Fa(i)yum — i.e. , ' the lake,' in antiquity 

KA Pn a Wflm to - Sei > ‘ the lake-country ’ — the Arsinoite 
ou. nome of the Ptolemies This is a de _ 

pression in the Libyan desert into which the branch of 
the Nile now called Bahr-Yusuf flows, forming a lake, 
now called Birket-Karun, and irrigating one of the most 
fruitful parts of Egypt (properly an oasis ; see above, 

1 f /T A similar monument from dynasty 5 has been found 

* » near Riga. 

2 See the so-called inscription of Una, RPfi) 2 x-10. For the 
reference to Palestine, see WMM, As. u. Eur. 88. Petrie found 
in Desh&sheh pictures from a similar war, which seem to belong 
to the same time (OLZ 1 248). 

8 Tomb at Aswan ; inscription first published by Schiaparelli. 

4 Best translation, Griffith, ZA, '97, p. 35 ; Worlds Best Lit . 
53 2 3- 

8 The collection of the ‘ Petrie or Kahun papyri’ (ed. Griffith, 
’97), to which we have so often to refer. 
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§ 4). The Nile had been flowing into this depression 
even in prehistoric times ; 1 but some improvements must 
have been made in irrigation by the kings of dynasty 12, 
especially by Amenemhet III. , who succeeded Usertesen 
III. At least he is the king Moeris to whom Herodotus 
erroneously ascribed even the digging (!) of ‘ Lake 
Moeris’ (thirty-five miles long even now, much more in 
antiquity); his ‘two pyramids’ ( i.e ., large bases), with 
colossal statues of 'king Moeris,’ were discovered by 
Petrie near Biahmu. 2 The pyramid of Amenemhet III. 
stands at Hawara, where only insignificant remains 
betray the site of the labyrinth built by the same king. 
The classical writers describe it as a gigantic structure 
equal to the pyramids of Gizeh. Amenemhet IV. and 
a queen Sebk-nofru (or - nefrow ) close this dynasty (194 
years, beginning about 2100 B.C.?), 8 which the Egyp- 
tians, not without justice, considered as the greatest of all. 
The land was flourishing, art well developed, and 
literature in its golden age, — at least according to 
Egyptian taste. Most of the works used as classics in 
the schools were written while this dynasty reigned (see 
above, § 21). Many temples and public construc- 
tions were erected. Conquests were made in Nubia (not 
in Syria ; 4 only the old copper mines near Sinai were 
used). All kings were active in subduing Wawat (N. of 
Nubia) and Kosh (Cush of the Bible, in the S. ) for the 
sake of the gold mines of that country ; Usertesen III. 
finally fixed his frontier south of the second cataract 
and fortified it by two large fortresses (now called 
Semneh and Kummeh) on the two banks of the Nile. 

For the student of the OT the most interesting monument of 
this period is the famous wall-painting of Beni Hasan (part of 
it given in colours in Riehm, HIVBfi)) which was formerly ex- 
plained as representing the immigration of Abraham or Jacob (cp 
Joseph ii., § 8). The inscriptions that accompany the painting 
inform us, however, that a caravan of ‘ 37 Asiatics from the 
desert -country’ ’ came, not as immigrants, but as traders 5 with 
metallic eye-paint (1 mesdemet ; cp § 39), evidently from the 
copper mines near Sinai. The chief, Ab-5a(y) {i.e. , Abishai?), 
presents two ibexes to his customer, the nomarch. In Middle 
Egypt such direct commercial relations seem to have been less 
frequent than in the north. The illustration of the costumes 
of the age of Hebrew immigration is most valuable (observe the 
weapons, the war-axe, the boomerang — an elaborate one, as the 
sign of the chief — the travelling shoes, the lyTe, etc.). 

Dynasties 13 and 14 again show the consequences of 
decentralisation — anarchy, wars of nomarchs competing 
51 13 th and crown * some kings ruling only a 

14 th Dvns ^ eW mont ^ s ' a ^ to S etlier at least I 4 ° princes, 
many evidently contemporaneous. The 
names of many kings, which imitate the names of dynasty 
12, or at least point to the Faiyum and its god Sobk 
(such names as Sebk-sauf, Sebk-hotep), show that they 
claimed descent from dynasty 12. Dynasty 14 is said 
to have come from Xois, in the W. Delta, and perhaps 
shows us Libyan elements penetrating into Egypt. 

At the height of this confusion (about 1800 B.c.?) 
came the foreign invasion of the so-called Hyksos (or 

52 Hvksos H y kussos? )’ wko overran Egypt easily. 

* * Much has been conjectured as to the 

origin of these mysterious strangers ; but nothing certain 

1 Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 447. 

2 Petrie {/Bahtin) thinks, with Major Brown, that the special 
merit of these kings consisted, not in digging basins, but in 
dyking off ground from the lake. The inscriptions furnish no 
evidence one way or the other. At present, the surface of the 
lake is considerably below the level of the sea. Some urge 
that this is due to the hollowing out of die bed, and that, in 
antiquity, it may have been high enough to allow use of the 
lake as a reservoir for the irrigation of the country with the 
help of sluices, as described by classical writers (Strabo, etc.). 
This view, however, is now more and more abandoned. 

* Recently discovered papyri seem to furnish (by a dated 
rising of Sirius) an exact astronomical date for Usertesen III. 
According to this the beginning of his reign fell between 1876 
and 1873 b.c. This would assign to the xath dynasty the period 
1906-93 to 1786-83. 

* It is very questionable whether the story of the Egyptian 
nobleman Se-nuhyt (spelt also Sanehat, etc.) who, under User- 
tesen I., fled to Palestine, and as adventurer became a prince 
there, contains any considerable historical element. It is trans- 
lated in RPP) 2 xi. 

8 See WMM, As. u. Eur. 36. 
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can be stated. It seems that they were not Semites (the 
etymology Hyk[u]-sos, ‘ shepherd -kings,’ is probably 
not from ManStho himself), but Mitannians, Hittites, or 
similar intruders from Eastern Asia Minor, who con- 
quered Syria and then Egypt. 1 The Hyksos kings 
Jfeyan , etc. (seven mutilated names in ManStho) ruled 
over all Egypt and northwards as far as N. Meso- 
potamia. Later, they permitted Upper Egypt to have 
its own viceroys of Egyptian blood. These viceroys 
of Thebes (dynasty 17, three to five kings) finally threw 
off the yoke of the Hyksos Apopy II. The kings Skenen- 
re (HI.?) and Ka-mes (or -tnose) died (the former, it 
would seem, in battle) during the long war ; finally 
Amosis I. ('Ah- or Y'ah-mose) took the last stronghold 
of the foreigners, their large fortress 'Avapis ( Ha\t]wa ret), 
on the eastern frontier S. of Pelusium, somewhat after 
1600 B.c. (Mahler- Petrie, 1583). 

The duration of the Hyksos period is very uncertain ; 
it seems necessary to abandon Manfitho’s corrupted 
traditions (500 to 800 years in three dynasties) and to 
estimate it at about 200 years ( ?) . 2 The foreigners are said 
to have worshipped their own (?) war-god ; 3 in all other 
respects they were soon Egyptianised. The immigra- 
tion of Israel has been assumed by patristic writers 
and many modem scholars (partly on very feeble grounds) 
to have occurred during their rule (under an”Airw0i$). 

Amosis I. (see above), the founder of dynasty 18, 
begins the New Empire, a period in which Egypt shows 

63 . 18 th Dyn. 5 ? pow f.^ 35 a , c °Tv™ g nati ° n : 

J The warlike spirit had been aroused 

by the long war of independence ; an army had been 
created ; and the country was thoroughly centralised (the 
hereditary monarchs having given place to royal officers). 
All energy turned outwards, especially towards Asia. 
Amosis pursued the Hyksos, and conquered Palestine 
and Phoenicia. Amenophis I. (Amenhotep, circa 1570 
B.c. ; Mahler -Petrie, 1562) occupied Nubia again, at 
least to the third cataract. This king and his mother 
Nofret-ari (or -ere) became, later, divine protectors of a 
part of the necropolis of Thebes, and are, therefore, 
frequently painted black as divinities of the nether- 
world. Thutmosis I. ( Dhut[i]-mose ; the transliteration 
Thothmes found in many books is not correct), circa 
1 560 B. c. , completed the conquest of Nubia and pene- 
trated into Syria as far as to the Euphrates. We may, 
however, doubt whether he gained lasting results in the 
North. Even during his lifetime, the princess Hat- 
lepsut (or lepsewet, but not Hatasu , as was formerly 
read) or Makare came into power, and, after his 
death, she reigned, recognising her co- regents Thut- 
mosis II. and III. 4 at best as puppets. 

After her death Thutmosis III., in fierce hatred, tried to blot 
out her memory. Many monuments show her as a male 
king (with beard, etc.), a fact which has been explained perhaps 
too seriously. Formerly Egyptologists concluded that she had 
an unusually strong and active mind ; she may have been only 
an instrument in the hands of a court-party. She built the 
magnificent temple of Amon at ed-Der el-Bahri, commemorating 
in it, as one of the greatest events, the sending of several ships 
to the ‘ divine country,’ the frankincense coast of Punt (cp $ 48). 

1 The only inscription referring to their nationality (Sjabl- 
’Antar, Rec. trav. 6) states that they brought with them many 
'cune — i.e., Syrians or Palestinians — but were themselves 
‘foreigners’ — i.e., of a different race. All alleged sculptures 
with Hyksos portraits really belong to earlier periods : no 
Hyksos type has yet been found. The Kassite invasion of 
Babylonia hardly reached so far west. See on these questions, 
WMM, Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. ’98, p. 107 ff. 

2 If we adopt the recently proposed date for the 12th dynasty 
(§ 50 n.) we can assign the Hyksos only about xoo years, or 
even less, beginning about 1680 b.c. 

3 We have, however, no evidence that they tried to force this 
cult as a monotheism upon the Egyptians. The later tradition, 
that their god had the Hittite name Sutek, seems erroneous : he 
was nothing but the Egyptian form of Set worshipped in Auaris. 

4 The succession and relationship of these three regents have 
recently been much disputed. According to some, they were 
all children of Thutmosis I., and Ha’t-Sepsut, the legal heiress 
to the crown, was married U> Thutmosis III. More probably 
she was the wife of Thutmosis II. and the aunt of his son (by 
a concubine), Thutmosis III. 
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Thutmosis III. (who reigned alone from about . 1515 
B.C. [Mahler, 1480], his official 23rd year) was, of the 
pharaohs, the greatest warrior. He de- 
feated an alliance of the Syrians at 
Megiddo and made Syria as fkr as the 
Euphrates tri- 
butary, taking 
Carchemish, 
and ravaging 
. even north- 
western Meso- 
potamia (Mit- 
anni ; see 
Assyria, § 28, 
and Mesopo- 
tamia). Hisre- 
portsoffourteen 
campaigns, 1 
and his lists of 
subjugated 
Palestinian 
cities, 2 of em- 
bassies from 
Allur, Sangar 
(middle of N. 
Mesopotamia), 
Cyprus,- etc. , 
are valuable 
sources of id- 
formation on 
Fig. 11^-Amenhotep IV. Supposed head of ancient • West- 

the * mask’ that covered the mummy (?). A • rr~ 

(After Petrie.) era Asia. The 

enormous spoils 

and the tribute he commanded enabled him to be -an 
active builder, especially in Karnak. 

Amenophis II. (about 1485 ; Petrie, 1449) maintained his 
Syrian dominion, which reached to the city of Ni (on the 
Euphrates or Orontes?), subduing revolts ; so did Thutmosis 
IV*, who also fought in Nubia. The latter, in consequence of 




a dream, dug out from the sand which covered it the great 
sphinx near the pyramids — a pious act which was, of course, 
useless. 


1 Translations RPQ) 2 17 (doubtful); Griffith in Petrie’s 
History. 

2 See RPP) 625, but with caution. The editors are not 
Egyptologists. Maspero treated parts in Tram. Viet. Inst. 
and ZA , x88x, p. 119. The present writer hopes to publish a 
detailed study. 


Amenophis {AmenJf^ep) lit (14 50?) is remark- 
able for the love, shown , by ‘him everywhere to his 
fair wife Teye, a (Ijbyan ?) -woman not of royal blood. 
The great . *fmd of Tell el-*Am$rna, an archive of 
fig Arnarna cun ^ form tablets i. containing despatches 
W Tfcblata from P rinces of N * Syria. Assyria, Baby- 
lonia ^ Cyprus (Alalia), -and from Amen- 
hotep’s vassal-kings in Jerusalem, Megicldo, etc. , gives 
us a wonderful insight into his diplomatic relations, and 
into his marriages — e.g. , with two princesses of Mitanni 
(Osroene, capital probably $arr&n) — but also shows a 
growing neglect of his Syrian provinces, which fell to 
pieces under his successor.- Amenophis III. built a 
large temple r before which were, erected the famous 
colossal statues one of which became the 'singing 
image of Memnon ' of the Greeks. 

As we may conclude even from his portraits (figs. 10 
and 11), Amenophis IV. (1415 s B.c.) was no ordin- 
56 Amen- ary man * Bein 8 dissatisfied with the 
hotel) IV confused religion of Egypt, he had the 
circa tax c amazln £ boldness to introduce the wor- 
4 ship of the sun-disk as the only god, 3 
persecuting especially the worship of Amon, whose 
name he tried to have erased from all monuments 
where it occurred. He changed his own name, in 
consequence, into A#u-n~aten (or Yefc(u)-n-aten), 
'splendour (or spirit) of the sun -disk.' This great 
religious reform was accompanied by a revolt against 
the traditional conventionalism in art, which was 
supplanted by a bold and ugly realism. The change 
in religious literature is not less remarkable. The 
hymns now composed in praise of the Sun-god are the 
best productions of Egyptian religious literature. 
Amenophis even gave up his palaces at Amon's city of 
Thebes, and built a new capital (at the modern el- 
'Amama in Middle Egypt), called ‘horizon of the 
sun-disk. ’ All these changes met with much resistance, 
and hardly had he died (about 1397) when all the results 
of his life-work were lost. His successor, Ay, had to 
return to the old traditions ; the temples of the sun-disk 
and the monuments of the heretical king were razed 
to the foundations, and Egyptian religion became more 
than ever mummified. 


anh-amun did not reign long in this turbulent time ; Har-em- 
hebi (1380 B.c. ?), formerly general and governor, established 
peace and a firm government. ^ To the delight of the priests, 
he completed the religious reaction. 

With Ramses (Ra’messu) I. we begin dynasty 19 
(about 1355 ; Petrie, 1327). Sethos I. (often called 

57 Dvxl 19 . S ? ti> £ gyP ti an Setoy, 1350 B.c.), like 
J * his father, did not reign very long ; but 
he was active as a builder (Abydos, Thebes) and 
in foreign politics. He drove nomadic tribes (re- 
minding one of the Midianites and Amalekites of 
the OT) away from S. Palestine, and tried to 
regain Middle Syria. The Hittites (IJeta of the 

1 Best and most complete translations in KB 5 by WL (’96). 
Knudtzon has published the results of a fresh collation of the 
tablets in Beitr. xu Ass. 4101-154 [’99]. The language of these 
letters is Babylonian (the pharaoh’s own foreign despatches were 
written in this language of diplomacy), mixed with Canaanitish 
words or phrases, often in a very faulty style. Some specimens 
of the non-Semitic languages of Mitanni and Cyprus occur. 

2 This approximate date, serving as a basis for our chronology 
of dynasties 18 and 19, is inferred from the Babylonian synchron- 
ism (see Chronology, 1 22). Burnaburial II. and Amenhotep 
IV. seem to have come to the throne about the same time. 
Assynologist6 must obtain a better agreement on BumaburiaS 
II. and his predecessor KadaSman-Bel. From an exclusively 
Egyptological standpoint, the present writer would determine 
about 1 380. (Petrie, 1383) as the minimum date. 14x5 may be a 
trifle too high, but not much. Wi.’s date for Bumaburias (1456 
b.c.) seems decidedly too high; likewise Rost’s date (At tit. 
Vorderas. Ges. 2228), 1438. 

3 This must not be ascribed to Astatic influences. Although 
the Syrians were advanced enough to recognise the forces of 
nature in their gods more clearly than the Egyptians, the 
monotheistic idea was entirely a new creation. 
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Egyptians, Hatte of the Assyrians) from E. Asia 
Minor (Cappadocia) had conquered N. Syria, — 
beginning in the reign of Amenophis IV. when 
Egypt was too weak to resist them. Their influence 
reached even to Palestine, and Sethos became en- 
tangled with them in a war, waged in the Lebanon 

08 . Samses II. re g ion l sou ‘ h of * adesh - war 

circa 1340-1273. tak “ U ,P mc 7, ^ rge , tlcally by 
his son Ram(e)ses II. (Sesostns, circa 

1340-1273 B.c. ; see figs. 6, 12, and 4). He reconquered 
Phoenicia as far as Beirut in his 
second year, and in his fifth at- 
fF tacked the most important city 

of central Syria — Kadesh ‘ in the 
Amorite country ’ (i.e. , near the 
N. end of the Lebanon, on the Or- 
ontes). His victory there over 
\ \ the Hittite force of war-chariots 

^ v. became (greatly exaggerated) 

77^ tbe sub i ect man y pictures 

and inscriptions (on the epic, 
see above ’ § 25), because the 
\JT /m&A king was (against his will) per- 
sonally engaged in the fight. 
The war went on, however, till 
his twenty-first year, and Egypt 
|m. w J was not always victorious — 

' 0 , A otherwise all Palestine would 

*• . y /-^Ja rV not bave revolted. Ramses 

K $/:,% had to take the strong mountain- 
s' \ cities of Galilee (year 8), to 

\ \ ‘ ( punish th'e territory of Ephraim 

l/ ^ A v and Dan, and even to storm 

W / Askaluna (Askelon) and Gezer 

lb / jX in the S. The treaty of peace 

'Hh ’ (engraved upon a silver plate 
r * ' 4 ^y\ and preserved in a copy) was, 

n )/.,// JU however, favourable, leaving 

If l Palestine (inscriptions of Ram-* 
I /i ses bave latcl y been found east 
of tbe and hal ^ 
Phoenicia to Egypt. Ramses 
p married a daughter of Hetaser 

the ‘ great king ’ of the Hittites. 
The rest b * s * on & rcif? 1 
sS w (sixty-seven years altogether) 

if was P eace ^ u ^- The conquests 

QjJjWJ from Scythia to India, there- 

fore, ascribed to him (Sesos- 
Fig. x 3.— Mummy °f Ram- lr j s \ by the Greeks, are pure 
graph. P fiction-a mere inference from 

his many buildings. 

As a builder (temples of Luxor, the Ramesseum, 
Abydos, etc. ) Ramses surpassed all other pharaohs, 
although the amazing multitude of monuments bearing 
his name is largely due to his erasure of the names of 
the ancient builders and usurpation of their works. 
Nubia also, which as far as Ben-Naga, S. of Khartum, 
had long before his time become an Egyptian pro- 
vince, was favoured with many constructions — e.g . , 
the huge rock-temple at Abfi-Simbel (see fig. 7). The 
special favour of this great king, however, was directed 
towards ‘ the land of Rameses ’ or Goshen (see Goshen, 
i. § 4). This desert- valley, which was formerly reached 
only very irregularly by the Nile, he rendered fruitful 
by a canal, colonised it (with Syrians, too, and among 
them the 'Apuri, frequently alleged to have been 
Hebrews), and built several cities in it, including a 
royal residence, the city of Rameses. Thus he would 
seem to be, according to Ex. 1 u, the pharaoh of the 
oppression ; and his son Menephthes (M^r\neptah, 
see fig. 13; about 1273 B.c.) has, thus far, been 
generally assumed to be the pharaoh of the Exodus. 

1 The so-called ‘ stone of Job,’ ZDPV , ’92, p. 206, ZA , 81 100 

(’93). An Egyptian officer worshipped a Canaanitish goddess 

(called approximately El-kana^y^or f)apant) on this spot. 


The recent discovery of Meneptah’ s inscriptions 
mentioning Israel as defeated, .and evidently dwelling 

69 Israel * n P a ^ esdne . makes this view very 

srae . q ues p ona bi e . it is the opinion of the 
present writer that any chronological system of the 
Exodus must, at least, 
sacrifice Ex. 1 n ( Pithom u 

and Raamses), which f jjv(R 

might be a gloss, and / 

other details. Attempts / ® 

to discover the name / 

of Moses (the alleged I 1 

1 Mesu’ ) in the time of V 1 | 

Rameses II. have failed. (|h i| fft 1 r'*'^ 

There are indications < ' ^ I 1 \ 

that the I sraelitish nation 1 1 L* 

or, at least, some tribes Fig. ia. — H ead of Meneptah, from 
— e.g. , ASHER {q-V. , a bas-relief at Thebes." After 
§ 1) — were resident in Lepsius. 

Palestine at the beginning of dynasty 19, perhaps earlier 
(cp Israel, § 2). It must be left to future excavations 
to determine how far the biblical accounts need a critical 
revision, and whether the Exodus can be referred to 
earlier periods. 1 That the Habiri of the Amarna 
tablets (under Amenophis III. and IV., see above, 

§ 55 /-) are identical with the immigrating Hebrews 
does not, however, seem to be satisfactorily proved (cp 
Israel, § 3). 

Me(r)neptah had for long to fight hard both with 
Libyans, who plundered the western part of the Delta, 

60. Meneptah, and wi * P irates w , h ° ravaged * e 

. ^ • * coasts of Egypt and Syria. Finally 

these pirates from Asia Minor (SakaruSa 
and Luku — i.e. , Lycians) and Europe (Gardena, Akai- 
wasa and Tur(u)sa — i.e., Sardinians, Achaeans, and 
Etruscans,) 2 joined the Libyans and marched against 
Memphis, in sight of which they met with a crushing 
defeat. 3 

The reigns of kings Sethos //., Amen-messe , Meneptah IT. 
or Siptah were short and inglorious. One of them is called a 
Syrian usurper, which points to his being a royal officer who 
had originally been a Syrian slave or mercenary. Perhaps the 
reference is to Meneptah II., who became king by marrying 
queen T-usoret. After ‘years of anarchy,’ dynasty 20 united 
the country again, under King Setnaht(e ) and his son 
Kam{e)ses II I. 

Ram(e)ses III. (somewhat before 1200 B.c.) cleared 
the Western Delta of the Libyans, who had settled 

there. Several attacks were repelled, the 

61. Ramses ^ r , ’ , 

TIT t Syrian provinces maintained, and the 

■* 6 ‘ territory of the Amorites and of petty 
circa 1200. kings N. of Palestine ravaged. 

(The great kingdom of the Hittites had broken up.) 
He fought also against the piratical Pulaste or Philistines 
who had settled in Palestine 4 (in the territory of the 
Awim, Dt. 223), and ravaged Phoenicia as well as the 
Egyptiem coasts. 

Ramses III. sought to imitate also the architectural achieve- 
ments of Ramses II. during his reign of thirty-two years; but 
his buildings (especially Medlnet Habu in Western Thebes) 
cannot be compared with those of his predecessor. The kings 
who followed — Ram(e)ses IV.-XII., the so-called Ramessides — 
were short-lived and weak rulers (they ruled hardly over eighty 
years). 

The Egyptian possessions in Syria were lost. For 
400 or 500 years, with small intermissions, Palestine 
had been tributary to the pharaohs, and Egyptian 
garrisons had occupied several fortified cities (e.g . , 

1 Manetho’s Exodus-narrative is a worthless distortion of the 
Hebrew account. 

2 The DTP! of Gen. 10 2 (read DTin> Turs). They are no- 
where else mentioned in MT. [Perhaps, however, the name 
originally stood also in Ezek. 38 2 89 1. See Rosh, 1.] 

3 Me(r)neptah’s wars with Palestinian revolted do not seem 
to have been important. The ‘ Israel inscription ’ speaks of 
Ashkelon, Gezer, and Yenu'ama. The last mentioned place 
seems to have been in S. Lebanon (but cp Tanoah, 2). There 
is another new text (/?. trav. 17 159), which speaks of him 
as ‘forcing down Gezer.’ This looks as if S. Palestine was 
at the heiul of a rebellion against the Egyptian dominion. 

4 See now MVG , 1900, 1. 
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Zaratuna ; see Zarethan). It must not, however, be 
assumed that this loose relation influenced the in- 
habitants of Palestine in any considerable measure. 
The Egyptians did not often interfere in the continual 
feuds of the many petty kings. For evidence of this 
and the unsafe character of the land, see the Amama 
letters. 

A fact of importance for the Exodus question is that 
the'Apuri, for whom a connection with the Hebrews (nap 
= nay) has so often been claimed, still appear in great 
numbers in Egypt under these kings. Under Ram(e)ses 
III. they inhabited whole towns near Heliopolis — i.e . , at 
the western opening of Goshen. The last word on this 
question has, evidently, still to be said, and it is not 
safe to decide either for or against the Hebrew 
records. 

In this period, the paupers of Thebes began systematically 
to plunder the royal tombs, as is shown by many documents 
referring to spoliations and the measures taken to repress them. 

The weakness of the later kings — 
was largely due to the fact that the 
temples had amassed an unreason- 
able amount of property by bequests 
— the high priest of Amon possessed 
such a large part of the country, 
owing chiefly to the liberality of 
Ram(e)ses III., that he surpassed 
the pharaoh in wealth. 1 This led 
finally to the deposition of Ram(e)ses 
XII. by the high priest Herihor 
(aboutuooB.c. orsomewhat later), 
who himself assumed the crown. 3 

__ — Herihor, however, 

62 .Dyn. 21 . was not able tQ 

maintain it ; and king Smendes 
(Nes-bi-n-dedi) of Tanis (Zoan, 

Egyptian Sane) founded a new 
dynasty, the twenty -first (seven 
kings, some 130 years), about 1090 Fig. 15.— One line 1 
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Solomon's empire he made an expedition against both 
Judah and Israel (perhaps to secure the throne to 
Jeroboam ?), an expedition recorded in 1 K. 14 35 and 
on the monuments of Karnak (see the extract given 
in Fig. 14). Cp Shishak. 

It is very doubtful whether the other kings of the 
__ Libyan, or twenty-second, dynasty (from 
6 ft. VJTL 22. gubastus? 1 ) retained a hold on Palestine. 

They bear for the most part Libyan names — SoSenk (the name 
of four kings altogether), Osorkon (Wasarken, two or three 
kings), TikelO(or € ?)ti (Greek Takelothis : two kings), Pemay (one 
king)— and the whole dynasty seems to have reigned (nominally) 
about aoo years. On the Zerah of Chronicles cp Zbrah, 5. 

They first mark a tolerably quiet period of Egyptian 
history; but about 800 B.C. their dominion began to 
become weak. The generals commanding the large 
garrisons of Libyan soldiers in the great cities assumed 
the r$U of the ancient nomarchs or counts, and the 
pha r anh had little power over them. 


: ! I ttsMi 



kings, some 130 years), about 1090 Fig. 15. — One line from §osenk’s list of Palestinian places on a wall of the great temple 

« r ThfMs#» nrinm wprp nmdpnf at Karnak. After Lepsius. The names (nos. 14-3O rea d thus 

B.C. these p . P 14 Ta'an(a)k 5 (Taanach), 15 ShanemS (Shunem), 16 Biti-Sanra, 17 Ruhaba (Rehob), 

enough to give the important jg HapurumS (Hapharaim), ig Ad(e)rumam (?), 20 . . ., 21 Shawad(i), 22 *Mahan(ai)ma, 
office of the Theban high priest to 23 R(e)ba’ana (Gibbon), 24 Biti-hwarun (Bkthhoron), 25 Kad Kar]t(e)m (Kiria- 
their own sons Nevertheless the thaim), 26 A(i)yulun, 27 Mak(e)d 5 (Megiddo), 28 Adir(u), 29 Yud-h(a)maruk ( Yad-ham - 

melek ? ; see Shishak), 30 . . ., 31 Ha-a-n(e)-m. 


Tanitic dynasty was not strong, * ; 

By these kings, all that remained of the mummies of the kings 
of dynasties 18-20 were finally hidden in the hole near Der-el-bahri 
where they were discovered in 1881 — so powerless were they to 
protect the royal necropolis. To their prudence we thus owe 
the preservation of the bodies of Ram(e)ses II. and III., Thut- 
mosis III., etc. 3 

After the time of Ramses III. the immigration of 
Libyans began again, and Libyan mercenary troops 
had now become so numerous that the 4 generals of the 
MaSawaSa ’ (a Libyan tribe) came next to the king in 
power. About 950, one family of Libyan officers had 
become so influential (also by intermarriage with the 
high priests of Memphis) that they could venture to 

AS jlr- T P ut one themselves upon the throne, 

ctrca qco. So§enk I. This pharaoh, the con- 
temporary of Solomon and his son (see 
Shishak), who reigned at least twenty-one years, was 
more energetic, and again exercised influence upon 
Syria. He seems to have assisted Israel against the 
Philistines, who evidently still raided the Egyptian 
coasts (see 1 K. 9 x 6 and cp David, § 7) ; possibly 
he was the pharaoh (it was hardly his predecessor 
P-su-fca'-m-ni or Psusennes II. ) who gave his ' daughter ’ 
to Solomon as wife (see, however, Gezer, § 1). A 
less friendly attitude is shown in 1 K. 11 x 8 (but see 
Hadad i. , 3 ; Tahpenes) ; and after the division of 

1 For a suppressed * rebellion of the high priest’ against 
Ram(e)ses IX. or his predecessors, see Spiegelberg, Rec. Trav. 
19 or 

* The papyrus Golenischeff (WMM As. u. Ear. 305) reports 
the adventures of an embassy sent by Herihor to king Zakarba'al 
of Byblus (to buy * Lebanon wood ’), which visited also Dor, Tyre, 
and the queen of Cyprus. [See now Rec. trav. 2 76, MVG y 1900. ] 

3 On this great findsee Maspero, 4 Les Mommies royales,’ 1889, 


Mim. Miss. Franf. Lpt. 4. 


This weakness of the kingdom caused the Ethiopians 
to attack Egypt. Ethiopia (q.v.) had been an Egyp- 

66. Ethiopian *?" P rovince d °r n t° the beginning 

Snnremacv d 3 rnast > r 21 • Since that time, owing 
” y* to the struggle between the secular 
rulers and the high priests of Thebes, it had become 
an independent kingdom. The kings of Napata 
were able to take possession of Thebes. Middle and 
Lower Egypt were, nominally, under the dominion of 
dynasty 23, the successors, or rather the contemporaries, 
of the last members of the twenty-second (Bubastid) 2 
dynasty. Really the country was divided among about 
twenty petty rulers of Libyan descent. About 750)?) 
B.C. the Ethiopian king P(i)'anhy tried to subdue them. 
He met with little resistance from the nominal ruler, 
Osorkon III. of Bubastus ; but the prince Tefnaht(e) of 
Sals, who had already subjugated central Egypt, was a 
formidable enemy. He submitted nominally to the 
Ethiopian, after the latter had taken Memphis ; but the 
Delta remained in his hands, and TefnaJ}t(e)’s son Bok- 
en-renf (Bocchoris of the Greeks) was able to extend his 
power again southwards. Bocchoris left the reputation 
of having been a great legislator (cp above, § 28). The 
new Saitic Dynasty 24 (consisting, in ManStho, only of 

1 Naville, Bubastis , questions their being from this city. 

* Manetho seems to be wrong in calling them Tanitic. They 
reigned in Bubastus. His enumeration of four kings must be 
viewed with suspicion. The third (¥<mp.ov?) gnd the fourth 
(Zijt ; read Sijt) seem to be simply the Ethiopians P’anhy and 
his son KSeta (or KeSta), contemporaneous with dynasty 34. 
Consequently, only Pedubast (reigning at least nineteen years) 
and Osorkon III. remain, apparently Delonging to a branch of 
dynasty 22. Their chronological relation to these kings (SoSenk 
IV.) is not certain. 
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Bocchoris), however, was shortlived. The Ethiopian 
king Sabako, the son of Kesta, invaded 
® a * ' the country N. of Thebes, and took 

Bocchoris prisoner (according to one tradition he had 
him burned alive) about 7o6(?). Now, for the first 
time, the Palestinians and Phoenicians, who observed 


the approaching Assyrian colossus with growing anxiety, 
saw in the new dynasty of Egypt (25th) a power 
equal to the Assyrian, to which they could appeal 
for help. 1 On the ambassadors sent by Hoshea (to 
the governor of Lower Egypt), and on the governor 
Seve, who appeared in Syria to assist king Hanno 
( Hanunu) of Gaza, but was defeated at Raphia, S. of 
Gaza (Israel, § 34, Sargon), see, however, So. 2 
About 696 Sabako 3 seems to have been followed by 
Sabatako (the Sebichos of Manfitho?), who in 691 was 


66 b. Tahaxkd. 

691. 


supplanted by the usurper T(a)hark 5 (see 
Tirhakah) in Napata. At first the new 
king was compelled to be passive as far 


as northern affairs were concerned. This was the time 


of the revolt of the Philistines and of Hezekiah from 


Assyria (702) ; see Israel, § 34. Whether the kings 
of Musri who came in 701 to save Ekron from the 


Assyrians and met with a complete defeat at Altaku 
(Eltekeh) were Ethiopian vassals from the Delta (or 
Arabs?) is again doubtful. On the plague in Sen- 
nacherib’s army, by which, according to 2 K. 19 35, 
Jerusalem, and consequently also Egypt, were saved, 
and on the distorted Egyptian tradition in Herodotus 
(2141), see Hezekiah, § 2. The tranquillity of Egypt, 
however, was soon to be disturbed. In 671 or 670 
n.C. , after Taharko had instigated the Phoenicians (Baal 
of Tyre) to a new but fruitless revolt, the Assyrian king 
Esarhaddon marched against Egypt ; in his passage 
through the arid desert west of the ‘brook of Egypt,' 
which always formed Egypt’s best protection, he was 
supplied with w'ater by the Arabs. It seems that an 
earlier attack upon Egypt (in 673) had failed. Now, 
however, the Assyrians had a complete success. Taharko 
was driven into Nubia ; Memphis was stormed ; and 
Egypt was parcelled out among twenty kings, descend- 
ants of those Libyan nobles whom we have already met 
(§ 63^). Among them Necho (Niku) of SaVs, of the 
family of the princes forming the twenty-fourth dynasty, 
again stood first. Thus Mangtho dates the twenty- 
sixth dynasty even from his grandfather Stephinates 
( = Tefnahte ; see § 65). Taharko invaded Egypt again 
about 669 or 668 (see Tirhakah), and his nephew 
and successor Tan(u)tamon (in cuneiform writing Tan- 
damani, not Urdamani) in 667 ; 4 but the Assyrians on 
both occasions maintained the Delta, quelled revolts of 
the Egyptians in Sai's, Mendes, and Tanis, and finally 
drove the* Cushites back to Nubia. The reason was that 


the Ethiopian kingdom alone, with its scanty population, 
was unable to raise armies equal to those of Assyria, 
as it had always been powerless against united Egypt. 


Necho's son Psa(m)etik (Psammetichus) 5 began his 
reign (663) as a vassal of the Assyrian king Asur-bani- 
67 Psametik. ^ may have been about 660 

cir Ca 660 (b ut to> uncertain) that he felt strong 
enough to renounce his allegiance. As- 
syria was, in fact, sinking. The rival kings, the Dodec- 


1 Whether the 1000 soldiers from Musri, who assisted the 
allied Syrian powers at Karkar in 854, were Egyptians (sent by 
Sosenk II. ?) is, however, very questionable ; later, the small 
kingdoms had no power to meddle in Syria. See Mizkaim, 
§ a («)• 

2 Wi. MVG, 1891, p. 28, assumes with probability that the 
governor Si&'t-So represented an Arab kingdom. The usual 
chronology (Sabako 728, T(a)harkO 704) is certainly improbable. 

3 The chronology is not clear m every detail. (Cp Wi. 
Uniers. 91 ff. and see Chronology, § 21). 

4 Wi. AOFI4S1. 

8 The name is written -jmop, with Aramaic letters (CIS 2 no. 
1 48). 1 1 is of Libyan (not Ethiopian) derivation. On the alleged 
intermarriages between the Saltes and the Ethiopians see ZA 
35 29 [’97]. 
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archs of Herodotus, had, of course, been previously 
subjugated by him, with the help (it would seem) of 
Carian troops, sent to him, perhaps, by Gyges of Lydia. 1 
He strengthened unmilitary Egypt by introducing a great 
quantity of Greek and Carian mercenaries. The terrible 
Cimmerian invasion was warded off by bribes and 
presents (about 620?). 

The new (26th) dynasty is a period remarkable for 
the revival of art (largely following archaistic tendencies) 
and architecture. In general, this last period of 
Egyptian independence seems to have been flourishing. 
The days of Egypt as a conquering power, were, how- 
ever, past. Nekau or Neko II. (the Pharaoh-Necoh of 
ftft Martin tt 2 K. 2329), who succeeded Psammejik in 
6 oq 6091 tried to P rofit b ? to distress of the 
° 9 ' Assyrian empire during the ravages of 
the northern barbarians (see Assyria, § 34). It was 
easy for Necho to occupy Syria as far as the Euphrates 
in 608. On his victories over king Josiah 2 (and the 
Assyrian governors), and on the taxation which followed 
the victory, see Josiah 1, § 2 /. ; Jehoiakim. The 
Egyptian conquest, however, lasted only to 604. 
Defeated at Carchemish by Nebuchadrezzar, the 
Egyptians were driven back for good (2K. 247), and 
had no better policy than that of first instigating the 
Syrians to rebel, and then letting them suffer through 
Egypt’s remissness. 

The most important construction undertaken by Necho was 
his digging the canal (completed : not, as Herodotus believed, 
abandoned) through Goshen to the Red Sea, partly on the 
track of the canal which Ramses II. had led from the Nile 
only to the Bitter Lakes. In connection with this, he sent 
Phoenician ships to circumnavigate Africa. He was followed 
by his less energetic son Psam(m)etik II. 594-588 b.c. Whether 
the second or die first Psammeiik led an expedition against 
the weak Ethiopian kingdom is uncertain (Greek inscriptions at 
Abu Simbel).3 

Apries (Uah-eb-re'), 588-569, took the last active steps 
to check the Babylonians, by aiding the Tyrians and the 
. . Jews in their resistance to Nebuchadrezzar 

*88-^6 * ( cp Babylonia > § 66 )- An interruption 

5 ^ 9 - was t h US caused in the siege of Jerusalem 

(Jer. 37 s). The revolt against Gedaliah (q.v . , 1) 
also must have been instigated from Egypt, whither so 
many Jews fled. From a fragment of his records it 
would appear that Nebuchadrezzar was still at war with 
the Egyptians in his thirty-seventh year (568-567). 
Whether he attacked Egypt herself is not quite certain ; 4 
at any rate, the expectation of the prophets that he 
would punish faithless and insolent Egypt was not 
fulfilled in the measure expected. Defeated and 
humbled everywhere, Egypt maintained her independ- 
ence. One more reign has to be chronicled, and 
then follows the catastrophe. Amasis II. (’Ahmose), 

1 That he besieged Azotus (Ashdod ?) in Philistia for twenty- 
nine years (Herod. 2 157) is a statement of very suspicious 
character. 

2 At presert the preference is mostly given to the Magdolon 
of Herodotus (2 159) over the Megiddo of the Hebrew text 
(Wi. and already Mannert and Rosenmuller). . At any rate, 
Migdal could not be the Egyptian town. Josiah was unable 
to penetrate through Idumaea and the desert and to invade 
Egypt. The scene of the struggle would be one of the many 
Palestinian Migdals, — probably the Migdal-gad of Judaea in 
the plain. See, however, the present writer’s essay in MVG, 
1808, p. 163. Josiah fought (it would seem) at Megiddo as 
subject of the Assyrian governor. 

3 The report of the migration of 240,000 (!) warriors to Ethiopia 
under Psammejik I. must be greatly exaggerated (Herod. 230). 
Still, desertions on a moderate scale are known to have occurred 
(see ZA, 228693 [’84]; the garrison of Elephantine, for 
example, deserted to a port on the Red Sea under Apries). The 
Sembridae, mentioned by Greek writers as living near KhartOm, 
do not seem to have been Egyptian colonists (rather Kushitic 
Hamites). 

4 The fragment ( published by Pinches, TSBA 7 218 ; better by 
Strassmaier, _ Nabuchodonossor , 194) has been discussed in 
greatest detail by Wi. (AOF 1 511). It seems to speak only of 
the preparations for war by king (Am)ilsu. The hypothesis of 
Wiedemann (1 Gesch . A eg. von Psammetick /. etc., 169), that 
Nebuchadrezzar conquered Egypt as far os Syenfc, is now 
generally rejected (cp Maspero, ZA, 2287-90, Brugsch, ib. 
93-97 t’84D- 
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who dethroned Apries 1 in 569, was a man of low birth, 
who obtained the crown through a rising of the native 
warriors against the Greek mercenaries. Amasis placed 
restrictions both on the mercenaries and on Greek 
commerce, but very prudently left Naucr&tis to the 
Greek merchants as a port and settlement. He closed 
a prosperous reign in 526, and was succeeded by his 
son Psammetik III., who did not reign one full year. 

In 525, after the battle of Pelusium, Cambyses con- 
quered Egypt. Apart from the (possibly unhistorical) 
p 4 cruelties of Cambyses, the treatment of 

70. remans. t j ie p rov j nce of Egypt by the Persians 
was at first not unfair. In particular, Darius I. (521- 
486) built temples (the largest in the S. Oasis, which 
he — or Cambyses? — seems to have conquered) ; he 
repaired Necho’s canal to the Red Sea, in order to 
make Egypt more accessible. Under Xerxes (see 
Ahasuerus, i) the Libyan class of warriors, led by 
Khab(b)ash, rebelled for the first time in 487, and 
drove the Persians from Egypt. They could not, 
however, long hold out against Xerxes ; the country 
was again reduced to submission. A new revolution 
was set on foot (460-450) by Inarus, a Libyan of 
Marea (near Alexandria), who was aided by the 
Athenians. A more successful rebellion was that of 
Amyrtaeus in 404, which made Egypt independent down 
to 342. This period was filled not only with hard 
fighting against the Persians (Artaxerxes II. Mnemon 
[405-362] and III. [362-338]), who continually tried to 
win Egypt back, but also with internal discord. Three 
dynasties (28-30 ; from Tanis, Mendes, and Sebennytus), 
and at least nine kings, of whom only Nectanebus I. 
(better -nebis ; Egyptian Neht-har-heb) and Nectanebus 
II. (Nefrte-nebf) are remarkable, are mentioned. The 
Greek soldiers constantly made their influence felt, and 
showed their bad faith during these troublous times. 
Because of the incapacity of Nectanebus II. 2 (360-343), 
Artaxerxes III. Ochus (362-338) conquered Egypt 
again, and punished her cruelly. It is not surprising 

71 OrAAka ^ at t ^ ie destroyer of the Persian Empire, 

* Alexander (336-323), was welcomed in 
Egypt (332 B.c. ) as a deliverer. The 
history of Egypt after Ptolemy I. the son of Lagus had 
in 305 become a king instead of a Macedonian governor 
or frfatr apart — i. e. , ‘satrap’ (as he is styled in an 
Egyptian inscription of 314 B.c.) — belongs to that of 
the Hellenistic world. Under the Macedonian kings 
or Ptolemies, 8 the Egyptians were perhaps less op- 
pressed than they were under the later Persians ; but 
as a class they were always treated as inferior in legal 
position to Macedonians and Greeks. They were never, 
therefore, completely Hellenised. They were also 
severely taxed. The great contrast between the native 
people and the foreign rulers — who, for the most 
part, did not condescend even to learn the language 
of their subjects, and from Alexandria, their Hellenic 
capital, followed anything but an Egyptian policy — 
was but little mitigated during the rule of this last 
dynasty. Hence the various revolts. 

The great revolution of the native soldier-class against Ptolemies 
IV. and V. deserves special mention. It lasted twenty years 
(206-186) and, for the last time, placed nominal kings of Egyptian 
speech on the throne of the ancient pharaohs. Those who held 
their ground the longest ruled in the Thebaid. This revolution 
was quenched in torrents of blood in 186 b.c. As a punish- 
ment for assistance sent by the Ethiopians to the rebels, the 
N. of Nubia was occupied. Previously, the kingdom of Meroe 
(Napata was abandoned as capital some time before) had been 
on good terms with the Ptolemies ; economically weak, it naturally 
fell under Egyptian influence. 

Ptolemy II. caused a marvellous development of the 

1 The theory that the battle at Momemphis only forced Apries 
to accept Amasis as co-regent (Wiedemann, GescA. A eg. von 
Psam.xzo) is successfully attacked by Piehl, ZA 28 9 ['90]. 

8 Said to have fled to Ethiopia. Cp, however (on his tomb 
near Memphis), Rec. trav . 10 142. 

8 On the succession and chronology of the Ptolemies, see 
below, | 73 ; Mahaffy, The Empire 0/ the Ptolemies , 1895 ; 
Petrie, Hut. v.; Straclc, Die Dynastie aer Ptolemder (’97). 
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trade on the Red Sea, exploring and colonising the 
African coasts. The growing commercial importance 
_ of Egypt increased the immigration of Jews 

72. Jews. anc j Samaritans. They gathered especially 
at Alexandria and on the Eastern frontier, in the. ancient 
Goshen. 1 Under Ptolemy VI. they even built at Leon- 
topolis a great Jewish temple (see Dispersion, § 8 ). 
In Alexandria they became strongly Hellenised : hence 
the Alexandrian version of the Scriptures ; hence too 
the gnostic tendencies in Judaism. See Alexandria, 
§ 2 ; Dispersion, §§ 7, 15^ ; Hellenism, § 10 ; 
Text. 

The Ptolemies possessed Palestine from 320 down 
to 198 B.c. , when Ptolemy V. Epiphanes lost it to 
Antiochus III. , the Great, of Syria. Already his father 
had defended it against the Syrians with difficulty, and 
had kept it only by winning the battle of Raphia 
(216 B.c. ), whilst Ptolemy III. Euergetes had been 
able to conquer the whole Syrian empire for a short 
time in 238. 

The succession Is as follows: — Ptolemy I. Soter (323-284). 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus (so called because, after the Egyptian 
custom, he married his own sister Arsmoe), 

73. Ptolemies, to whom the exploration of Eastern Africa 

was due (285-247). Ptolemy III. Euergetes, 
the husband of the famous Berenike (a princess of Cyrene), 
the conqueror among the Ptolemies (247-222). Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator (222-205) waged war with Antiochus the Great. It 
was under this dissolute, cruel, and incompetent ruler that the 
great revolution began. Ptolemy V. Epiphanes came to the 
throne at the age of five, in 205, under the tutorship of the 
dissolute Agathocles. After the murder of his guardian by the 
Alexandrian mob, other generals held the post. 8 The Asiatic 
►vinces were all lost, although Ptolemy retained their revenue 
marrying Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus III., the 
Great, of Syria. After subjugating the rebellious Egyptians, 
Ptolemy became more and more dissolute ; he was poisoned 
while preparing war against the Syrians. Ptolemy VII. 3 
Philom€tor (181-146) was a nobler personality, but unfortunate. 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, of Syria, took him captive at 
Pelusium, and would have conquered Egypt had it not been for 
the brusque intervention of the Romans (171). Ptolemy Philo- 
metor had to accept as co-regent his younger brother (Euergetes, 
ironically called Kakergetes or Physcon), by whom he was 
exiled in 163 ; the Romans, however, brought him back. The 
ambitious Euergetes became the ruler of Cyrene. After the 
death of his brother Philometor (killed while intervening in 
the struggles of Syrian princes) and after the short reign of 
Ptolemy VIII. Neos Philopator, the restless Euergetes came back 
to Egypt as king. In 130, however, he was expelled, and his wife 
Cleopatra (widow and sister of Philometor) assumed the supreme 

S ower. In 127 Euergetes (Ptol. IX.) returned from Cyprus. After 
is death (117) ensued a long period of ceaseless struggle, which 
strengthened the influence of Rome. Ptolemy X. Soter II. ruled 
from 117-81, his brother Ptol. XI. Alexander I. (against him) 106-88, 
Ptol. XII. Alexander II. 81-80, Ptol. XIII. Neos Dionysos (or 
Auletes) 80-51. The history of all these rulers is complicated 
and repulsive. The famous Cleopatra ruled first with her brother 
Ptol. XIV. under the guardianship of the Roman senate; ex- 

S lled by Ptolemy in 48, she was brought back by Caesar in 47. 

er younger brother Ptol. XV. ; co-regent 47-45, was murdered 
by her, and Ptol. XVI. Caesanon, her son by Caesar, became 
her nominal co-regent. For ten years (41-31) she captivated the 
Roman triumvir Antony, and thus maintained her kingdom as a 
typical Ptolemaic ruler, not less able than wicked. 
74. Rome. The sea-fight at Actium and Cleopatra’s tragic 
death brought Egypt’s independence to an end. 
It now became a Roman province under prefects (<rrpaTTjyoC), and 
its history 4 is devoid of interest, till the Arab conquest in 640 a.d. 
(preceded by a Persian conquest in 619-629). Many, but insig- 
nificant, rebellions (one as early as 30-29 b.c.), chiefly directed 
against the excessive taxation, could be enumerated. On the 
popularity of Egyptian religion in Western countries, see § 14. 

On the introduction and progress of Christianity, and 
on the Egyptian or Coptic versions of the Bible, see 
Text. In 62 Annianus was bishop of Alexandria 
(Mark was the legendary first bishop). The last 
remnants of heathenism were suppressed by Justinian 
(S 2 7 " 5 ^ 5 ) on the island of Philae, where the rapacious 
Ethiopian barbarians (the Blemmyans and Nobates) 
had maintained the worship of Isis. w. M. M. 

1 On Jewish settlers in the Fayfim and the Thebaid, see 
Mahafiy, 86 ; on Samaritans, 178 : on their infrequency in 
Memphis, 358. 

2 The alleged guardianship of the Roman senate does not 
seem to be a historical fact. 

8 Here Ptolemy Eupator is inserted as sixth king in official 
documents. He does not seem to have reigned. 

4 Compare J. G. Milne in Petrie, Hist. v. ('98 ; very readable). 
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EGYPT, B1VEB OF. The ‘Wady (or ‘Torrent’) 
of Mizraim’ ; AV River, or [Is. 27 12] 

1. Identification. 

\jr uvjx r 1 | uui uuiu vwoj 

bn: are misleading), or simply ‘the Wady’ (n*jn3, 
with H; of direction ; AV River ; RV Brook), Ezek. 
47i9 4828 (see RV, and cp Toy, ' Ezekiel,’ SBOT), is 
frequently mentioned as marking the boundary of 
Canaan towards the SW. 

See Josh. 15 4 [P] <bap ayyos aiyvirrov [BAL] ; 15 47 yeipappov 
ary. [BAL]; Nu. 845 [P] -poo? aiy. [A], - ppoyv aiy. [BFL] ; 

1 K. 865 ews irorafiov aiy. [BA], e. opiov nor. aiy k [L] ; 2 K. 247 
an'o tov xeipappov [BAL]; 2Ch. 7 8 ews x* [BAL]; Is. 

27 12 pivoKopovptov [BbRAQF]. 

The identification suggested by ( 3 1 in the last-cited 
passage and adopted by Saadiah in his version of Isaiah 
is manifestly correct. The Wady of Egypt is not the 
Wady Ghazza (the ‘ torrens Aigypti ’ of William of 
Tyre, and perhaps Milton’s ‘ stream that parts Egypt 
from Syrian ground') but the Wady el- A risk, which I 
with its deep water-course (only filled after heavy rains) 
starts from about the centre of the Sinaitic peninsula 
(near the Jebel et-Tlh), and after running N. and NW. 
finally reaches the sea at the Egyptian fort and town of 
el-’Arish. Here, in late classical times, was an emporium 
of Nabataean traffic, to which the name Rhinocorura or 
Rhinocolura was given. Here, too, travellers halted 
on the route from Gaza to Pelusium. Titus rested here 
on his way to Jerusalem (Jos. BJ iv. 11 5) and as late as 
the fourteenth century A. D. the place was much visited 
by travellers (Ibn Batuta). Owing to the fact that as 
the boundary of Egypt and Canaan we find in two OT 
passages (Josh. 133 1 Ch. 13s ; see Shihor of Egypt) 
an arm of the Nile (the Pelusiac), and in a third passage 
(Gen. 15 18) the ‘river (nnj) of Egypt’ (which surely 
must mean the Wady el- A risk), some (following Abul- 
feda, Descr. AEg., ed. Michaelis, 1776, p. 34, no. 68 ) 2 
have supposed that the Wady el- A risk was taken 
for an intermittent channel of the Nile (cp Jer. on Am. 

61 ; Reland, Pal. 285/ 969^). Niebuhr the traveller, 
on the other hand, seeks the Torrent of Egypt in the 
largest of three small streams that run into the 
Mediterranean from the large lake ( baheire ) which, he 
says, extended from Damietta eastwards towards Gaza 
{Descr. de V Arable, 360 ff. ). All this speculation is need- 
less. If a stream in the neighbourhood of el-Arfsh is 
referred to, it can only be the wild torrent-stream that in 
December suddenly covers the banks of the Wady el- 
'Arlsh with verdure (cp Haynes, Palmer Search-expedi- 
tion, 262), which could never have been confounded 
with a channel of the Nile (so also Ebers). As for the 
expression ‘the river of Mizraim’ (d *inj) in Gen. 15 18, 
either the original reading was Vro ‘ wady, torrent ’ 
(Lagarde, Ball), which was altered into mi, ‘ river (of ),’ 
by an idealistic editor, who placed the SW. boundary 
of Canaan at the Nile, or else, if Winckler’s inference 3 
from a Minaean inscription (Hal. 535) is correct, nnj 
was applied in N. Arabia and its Palestinian neighbour- 
hood to the Wady el-’Arish, which historically at any 
rate was not undeserving of the name. The latter view 
seems preferable. It seems to derive support from 
Gen. 3637 Nu. 22s when emended (see Rehoboth, 
Pethor). 

We have still to account for the name ( 1 The Wady 
[or Torrent] of Mizraim ’ ). The ordinary explanation 
2 ’ Name ma ^ es ^ equivalent to ‘ the wady which 
* parts Canaan from Egypt.’ At the mouth 
of the wady lay an Egyptian fortress, which might seem 
to neutralise the fact that the wady belongs geographic- 
ally to N. Arabia. That this explanation was prevalent 

Cp Epiphan. Hcer. 2 83, P ivonopovpa yap ipprivruerai NeeA 

2 See Ritter, Erdkunde, xiv. 8141^ ; Gu6rin, JucUe, 2 240- 

AO FI 36 337 ; GI 1 174, n. 2. 
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in later Jewish times is certain ; but does it correctly 
represent the original meaning of that phrase? This 
question cannot be answered without considering the 
Assyriological data. That the nafyal Musur of inscrip- 
tions of Sargon and Esarhaddon 1 means, not the 
Egyptian wady, but the wady which runs through the 
N. Arabian land of Musri, seems to us beyond doubt, 
unless, indeed, it can be shown that the extended use 
of the term Musri or Musur had gone out in that king’s 
time. To assert this, however, would be entirely 
contrary to the evidence. ‘ Mizraim ’ should rather be 
4 Mizrim ’. The land of Musri or Musur in N. Arabia 
was repeatedly referred to by the OT writers ; but the 
references were misunderstood by the later scribes. 
See Mizraim, § 2 ( b ). t. k. c. — s. a. c. 

EHI (V1K ; ^rxeic [BA], -eiN [D], aax€IC [L]), in 
the genealogy of Benjamin (Gen. 4621+) ; see Ahiram, i, 
and Benjamin, § 9, i. 1 Ch. 86 has THIN, Ehud, ii. 

EHTJD (n-IHK, aco A [BAL]), a Benjamite "name, 
which, according to We. (GGN, 1893, P- 48° I cp Gray, HPN , 
26, n. 4) is from TliV 3 K Abihud (also Benjamite). Probably 
■HiTN should be read ; cp Pesh. 'thur 1 Ch. 7 10 ; ’ abihilr, ib. 86 
and ITJTN for lUTSK 

1. b. Gera [< q.v.\ a Benjamite, the champion of 
Israel against Moab (Judg. 312-30; avuS [superscr. u] 
B a b in 330 4i). The story is thoroughly archaic in 
tone, and is a popular tradition (so Moore, Bu. ). It 
tells how Ehud, with a sword concealed under his 
garment, came bearing tribute to Eglon, king of Moab, 
at his residence E. of the Jordan, and sought a private 
audience. Being left-handed he was able to get hold 
of his sword without exciting the king’s suspicions. 
In this way he quickly wrought Israel’s vengeance, and 
made good his escape. Fleeing by way of Gilgal and 
the pillars there (see Quarries) he called the Israelites 
to arms and, by seizing the Jordan fords, cut off the 
retreat of the Moabites on the W. of the river, and 
slew them every one. See Eglon. 

The historicit}' of the narrative was questioned in i860 by N6. 
( Untersuch . 179), mainly on the ground that both Ehud and 
Gera are clan-names (cp 2, below). More recently, Wi. ( Gesch . 
1 158) has drawn attention to the improbability of a Benjamite 
having been tribute-bearer for Ephraim, and points out that 
there is little to support the existence of Benjamin before the 
time of Saul. But the mention of Ehud’s origin is due, it 
would seem, to R D (so Moore, SBOT’), and may very probably 
be a later trait. That the kernel of the story itself is not 
homogeneous has been shown by Wi. {A It test. Unt. 55 ff .) ; 
a satisfactory analysis has yet to be made. Cp Benjamin, § 4. 

2. b. Bilhan, in a genealogy of Benjamin ( q.v . § 9 ii. a) 1 Ch. 
7 10 (at 06 [BL], apeiS [A], 'ihur [Pesh.]). 

EHUD (TinN, [BL], a>A [A] ; Abihud [Pesh.]), 
in genealogy of Benjamin (1 Ch. 86f). Gen. 462 
has Ehi, on which see Ahiram, and Benjamin, § 9, i. 
The name is doubtless the same as -row (see above). 

EKER ("Ifjtf, the pointing is uncertain ; Pesh. reads 0 
in the first syllable ; &KOp [BA], ikap [L]), ben Ram, 
a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 227). 

EKREBEL (erpeBHA [B]), Judith 7 i8f. See Akra- 
battine (end). 

EKRON (fnpV ; akkapoon [BAL]; so Jos. also 
a(k)kapcon ; these [cp the Assyr.] suggest the pro- 
nunciation jVijjy, ’Akkaron). 

The gentilic is Ekronlte (T^H) : Josh. 13 3 (axKapav[t]iniz 
[BAL]), 1 Sam. 5 10 (atr»caAa>v[e]iT 7 )s [BAL] ; see below, § 2). 

Ekron, the most northerly of the five cities of the 
Philistines, was first identified by Robinson with the 
modern 'Akir, in 3i°Si.S / N. lat., m. E. 
1. Site. from y e i, nd (Jabneel, 1) and 9 m.- from the 
sea ; in a pass which breaks the low hills that form the 
northern boundary of the Philistine plain (PEF map, 
Sh. xvi. ). Its position, inland, and not on the trunk, 
but on a branch, of the great line of traffic northwards, 
is probably the explanation of the fact that its name 

1 See Del. Par. 310 ; Wi. Musri, Melukja, Ma'in [*98], $/. 
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is found in the early Egyptian records of conquest and 
travel only once ( Lists of Thotmes III. EP$, 5 50) as 
Aqar. Not 25 m. from Jerusalem as the crow flies, 
it lay nearer Israel than did any of its sister towns ; but, 
though it was assigned to Judah, * with its towns and 
villages from Ekron to the sea’ (Josh. 15 45/. [P]), and 
again to Dan (ib. 1843 [P]), we find (ib. 13 a [D, but 
probably from older sources]) ‘all the regions of the 
Philistines as far as the north border of Ekron which is 
counted to the Canaanite ’ specified as part of the * much 
land ’ that still remained to be possessed after the 
conquest, and this last representation best accords with 
all the known facts. 

Like her sisters Ekron possessed, along with a market, 
the shrine and oracle of a deity — Baalzebub (q. v . ), 
2 K. h. In 1 S. 5 xo 6x2 f x6 it is said 
3 * that from Ekron the ark was returned to 

the Israelites by the level road up the Vale of Sorek 
to Beth-shemesh, not 12 m. distant. <S BL , however, 
in this passage reads AgkoAujv in each case for Ekron 
(cp 617 and see Dr. , H. P.Sm. , ad loc. ). Padi, king of 
Ekron, remained aloof from the general revolt of 
Philistia in 704 b.c. against Sennacherib, whose 
prism-inscription gives the name as Am-kar-ru-na. 
Padi's subjects delivered him to Hezekiah ; but 
Sennacherib in 701 restored him to his throne. 
The next notices of the town are by Esar-haddon 
(KA TW, 164) and Asur-bani-pal (Del. , Par. 289) ; and 
the next (apart from the general history of Philistia, Jer. 
25 20 Zeph. 24) not till iMacc. IO89 (cp Jos. Ant xiii. 
44), where it is said to have been given in 147 b.c. by 
King Alexander Balas to Jonathan the Maccabee for 
services against Apollonius the general of Demetrius II. , 
an incident supposed by some, but on insufficient 
grounds, to be referred to in Zech. 95-7 (see, however, 
Zechariah, Book of). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans Jews settled 
in Ekron. See OS (916 218 57) where it is spoken of as a large 
(‘ grandis,’ jteyumj) village between Azotus and T amnia, Jerome 
adding that some identified Accaron with Turris Stratonis 
(Caesarea). In 1100 a.d. King Baldwin marched from Jerusalem 
to Ascalon by Ashdod ‘ inter quam et Jamniam, quae super mare 
sita est, Accaron dimisimus ’ (Fulch. Carnot, 23, in Gest. Dei 404, 
quoted by Robinson ; cp Brocardus, 10 186 ; Marin. Sanut. 165). 

When visited by the present writer in 1891 'Afar was a small but 
thriving village. It lies in a slight hollow by a well ; Petrie 
doubts whether the ancient city can have been of much size 
(. PEFQ , ’90, p. 245). Built of mud, like most of the towns on the 
plain, it contains hardly any ancient remains (Robinson and 
PEFM 2 408). The plain about it is fertile but only partially 
cultivated ; the railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem passes to the 
north. G. A. S. 

The connection between Hezekiah and Ekron has 
long attracted the attention of students. Sennacherib, 
3t TTAMWaVi whose reference to Padi, king of Ekron, 
^ , Ekron* ^ )een a ^ rea ^y mentioned, states in the 
8,1111 same inscription that as a punishment for 

Hezekiah’s revolt he cut off parts of his territory and 
gave them to certain Philistine kings, one of whom was 
the king of Ekron. This statement has been taken by 
M 'Curdy to refer to certain towns and villages originally 
Philistine which Uzziah had taken from the Philistines 
(as the Chronicler probably means to assert in 2 Ch. 
266 ), which Ahaz had lost (2 Ch. 28 18) and which, as 
we may infer from 2 K. 188 were retaken by Hezekiah. 
The earlier statement respecting the surrender of Padi 
implies, according to the same scholar, that Hezekiah 
was recognised by the people of Ekron as their suzerain 
(Expos., 1891 b, 389/.). So much at least appears to 
be highly probable, — that in the early part of the reign 
of Hezekiah the king of Ekron was a vassal of the king 
of Judah, and that he regained his independence only 
through the humiliation inflicted on Hezekiah by Sen- 
nacherib. Hezekiah, however, might console himself 
by the reflection that Ekron had been captured by the 
Assyrians and Jerusalem had not. 

In the reigns of Esarhaddon and Asur-b&ni-pal we 
hear of a king of Ekron called Ikausu (with which 
WMM compares the name Achish), or Ikasamsu, who 
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paid tribute to the great king (COT 241 KB 2 149 240). 
Soon after this a Hebrew prophet declares that Ekron 
• shall be rooted up,’ suggesting an etymology natural 
from an Israelite point of view, names being taken as 
prophetic of the fortunes of their bearers. The modem 
name 'Akir suggests the far more probable meaning 
■ sterile ’ (so Guthe ; cp Ar. * akara , Heb. * akdr ). The 
dreary nature of the plain close to Ekron may serve to 
account for the name. G. A. S. , § 1/. ; T. K. c. , § 3. 

EL fa), ELOHIM (Dv6g). See Names, § 114/“ 

ELA. 1. (fc6tf) 1 K. 4x8 RV, AV Elah, ( q.v . 6). 

2. (ijAa [BA]) 1 Esd. 827 ; = Ezra 10 26 Elam ii., 1. 

ELADAH , RV Eleadah (n*ii£>N§ 35 ; AaaAa[B], 
eAcaAa [A], -A [L]), a clan-name in a genealogy of 
Ephraim (q.v. i., § 12) individualised (1 Ch. 720). On 
the story of an ancient border contest in which Eladah 
fell, see Beriah, 2. 

Other forms of the name are found : Elead, v. 21 (l^Sjt ; om. 

B, eAeo 5 [A], Aoo 6 [L]) and Ladan v. 26 RV (ftj£, for ; 
hahha v [B], yaXaaba [A], Kahav [L]); cp also Eran, Ezer 
ii., 3. See further, ErHKAiM i., § 12. 

F.T.ATT (J"l!?N, and 1 K. 4 x 8 an abbreviation of 
some name beginning with PN ; § 51 ; hAa [BAL], 
hAanoc [Jos.]). 

x. An Edomite duke or perhaps clan (Gen. 8641 ijAa* [ADEL], 
1 Ch. 1 52 ijAas [BA]) ; no doubt it is the well-known Elath 
(A i/a), cp El -par an (wilderness of Paran, Gen. 146 ; see 
Paran) and Eloth(i K. 926 2 K. 166 ; see Elath). See Di. 
Gen., ad loc., and Tuch, ZD MG 1 170. 

2. Son of Baasha, king of Israel in Tirzah. After little more 
than a year he was killed by Zimri ; his armed men and captains 
were busied at the time in the siege of Gibbethon, a Philistine 
city: x K. 166 8 13./I OjAa av [B v. 6] Jos. Ant. viii. 12 4). 

3. Father of Hoshea, king of Israel (2 K. 1530 17 1 18 1 9). 

4. A son of Caleb (q.v.): x Ch. 415 bis (oAa [A], ahai, aha. 
[B]). See Kenaz. 

5. b. Uzzi in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra, ii. § 5 [b] § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch. 98 (om. B. ijAa [A], ljAav [L]) ; 
not mentioned in || Neh. 11 . 

6. Father of Shimei [3] (1 K. 4 18 K^K RV Ela). His name 
should be restored in 2 S. 23 11 in place of the MT reading K 3 K 
(see Agee), and possibly also in v. 33 for Shammah. Cp the 
ingenious discussion in Marq. {Fund. 20/.). 

F.T.ATT , VALLEY OF (nfjKH pOI?, ■ Valley of the 
Terebinth,' cp ® AL ), the scene of the combat between 
David and Goliath (1 S. 17 2), and of the rout of the 
Philistines (2l9[io]). 

<&’s readings are : in 1 S. 17 2, ev Tfl tcoi\ahi avroi 1 [BA], ttj? 
ipuo? ovroi Kat ovtoi [L], k. ttjs hpvos [Aq. Theod.]; in v. 19 
cv rp k. rip hpvos [AL, om. B] ; in 21 9 [10] #c. rjAa [BAL]. 

Assuming that ‘ in Ephes-dammim ’ and 4 in the 
valley of Elah’ mean the same thing, we have the 
names Socoh and Azekah ( 5 x) to guide us in de- 
termining the locality, also the implied fact that the 
valley ran westward. No doubt the valley meant is the 
Wady es-Sant, one of the landmarks of the country, 
which begins near Hebron, runs northward as far as 
Shuweikeh, and thence westward by Gath and Ashdod, 
to the sea, joining the N. Sukerer. On the positions 
of the opposed armies, see Ephesdammim. Accord- 
ing to W. Miller, 2 who has made a special study 
of the country, the valley of Elah, or * of the terebinth,' 
is the gentle ascent with a watercourse which leads 
up from a break in the line of heights to Bet Nettif 
(nearly opposite Shuweikeh, but more eastward). 

4 In the valley beneath barley is already ripening. 
The torrent is nearly dried up (see Ephesdammim), 
its bed is strewn with smooth white pebbles, and 
the red sides of the bed are in places so steep that 
you might call it a valley “within a valley.” It is 
this torrent-bed which the narrator, with perfect know- 
ledge of the country, refers to under the name of the 
ravine; “the ravine” (iran), he says, “was between 
them.”’ 3 The suggestion for the explanation of iran 
1 Read oCtoi ? (hVk) 

2 The Least of all Lands, lyotf . ; so Che. Aids, 85 f. 

3 Che. Aids, 85/ 
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is due to Conder ( PEFQ , ’75, 193). Some of his 
other identifications are hardly correct (see Ephes- 
dammim, Shaaraim, i) ; but he has here thrown great 
light on the narrative. See also GASm. HG 226 ff. 

One advantage in Miller’s theory of the valley of Elah (see 
above) is that it offers a simple explanation of the twofold name 
of the valley which was the seat of war. A very fine specimen 
of the bujm-tree (terebinth) grows on the slope leading up to 
BSt Nettif. It is conceivable that the name of the great valley 
as a whole was, even in antiquity, ‘ valley of the acacias * ( sant= 
acacia, or rather mimosa). Wellhausen supposes the Wady es- 
San{ to be meant by the Valley of Shittim in Joel 3 [ 4 ] 18. It is 
a pity that we can hardly explain Q'Di in Q’Di DDK as a corrup- 
tion of D'or* See Ephes-dammim. T. k. C. 

ELAM(B^r : aiA*m[BKADQL]). Geographically, 
the name describes the great plain E. of the lower 

1. Geography. Tigri ? and . ° f the Persia ". Gulf ’ 

0 * J together with the mountain districts 

which enclose it on the N. and E. , and to which the 
Hebrew name Elam and the Assyrian Elamtu 1 (note 
fern, ending) refer. It is nearly equivalent to the Susiana 
and Elymais of the Greeks, and the mod. Khuzistan. 
The native kings of this country called themselves lords 
of AnSan (or Anzan) ; so late a king as Cyrus still calls 
himself king of An§an. This name was originally 
borne by a city, the conquest of which by Gudea, ' vice- 
gerent ’ {J>atesi ) of Lagas, between 3500 and 3000 B.C., 
is recorded in an inscription (AT? 3 39); it afterwards 
designated a district in Elam (see Cyrus, § i). Leav- 
ing the geography of this region, which has been fully 
treated from cuneiform sources by Fried. Delitzsch (Par. 
320-329), we pass to the references to Elam in the OT. 

The earliest of these is that in Is. 226 (eXa/x[e]irat 
[BAKQ]), where Elam and Kir are mentioned together 

0 TMhlinal as entrusted with the duty of blockading 

.m C&l j erusa ] em The difficulty in this passage 

erence8. - s that the Elamites were never loyal 
subjects of the Assyrians, and are never mentioned in 
the inscriptions as serving in an Assyrian army, but 
often as allies of the Babylonians (Del., Par. 237; 
Che. Intr. Is. 133 ; cp Proph. Is. 1 132 f. ). Inter- 
polation has been suspected ; but this is not the only 
admissible theory (see ' Isaiah,’ SPOT). The next 
certainly dated passage is Ezek. 3224 (e\a fi [Q]), where 
' Elam and all her multitude ’ are mentioned in a grand 
description of the inhabitants of Sh£ol. The fate of 
Elam preoccupied more than one of the prophets ; * all 
the kings of Elam’ are referred to in Jer. 2525 (om. 
N*A*) immediately before ‘all the kings of Media,’ 
and a special prophecy against Elam is given in Jer, 
4934-39 (v. 36 e\afi [N*]) ; but we cannot with any 
certainty ascribe these to Jeremiah (see Jeremiah, 
Book op). In Is. 21 2 (eXa/^VjiTcu [BARQ], late 
exilic) Elam is named with Media as the destroyer 
of Babylon, and a plausible emendation introduces 
Elam ( ‘ go up, O Elam ’ ) into a passage of similar 
purport in Jer. 50 21 (late). In Dan. 82 (aiXafi [BAQG 
Theod.], €\v/j.cu 5 i [87]) Shushan is referred to as in 
Elam, though in Ezra 49 ( rfXafxcuoi [BA], cuXa/xircu 
[L]) it is seemingly distinguished from it ; and according 
to Is. 11 xi (atXa/A[e]«rci>!' [BA], eXa/t. [XQ], late), 
Esth. 9613 (Shushan) Acts 2 9 (eXafAcirai [Ti. WH]), 
Jewish exiles resided in Elam in the post-exilic period. 

We come lastly to Gen. IO22 [P] (cuXa 5 [E]), where 
Elam is mentioned immediately before Asshur as a 
‘son’ of Shem. How is this to be accounted for? 
Not by the supposition that the Elamites were Semitic 
(as we now use the word) either in language or in 
physical type, or that at least a primitive Semitic popu- 
lation was settled in the lower parts of Elam. Not 
by referring to the early conquest of Babylonia by the 
Elamites ; this might account for the description of 
Babylonia as a ‘son of’ Japheth, but not for the case 
before us : nor yet by the fact that a Kassite dynasty 

1 Jensen connects Elamtu (Elam) with illamu , ‘ front,’ and 
explains ‘ east region ’ (ZA t '96, p. 351). 
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ruled in Babylonia in 1726-1159 B.C. — a reference 
which would only be in point if P were pie-exilic ; but 
rather by the undoubted fact that Elam was repeatedly 
chastised by the Assyrians, and that parts of it were 
annexed by Sargon (KB 273). P was enough of a 
historian to know this ; he may indeed have inferred 
it from Is. 226. The view of De Goeje (Th. T . , 
’70, p. 251) that Elam in Gen. IO22 is the Persian 
Empire is therefore to be rejected. As De Goeje 
himself remarks, it is strange that, if Elam has this 
meaning, Media should be a son of Japheth (v. 2). It 
is true, however, that the prominence of Elam in the 
Persian empire explains the precedence which it has 
among the sons of Shem, and the insertion of Lud (i. e . , 
probably Lydia) after Arphaxad may receive a similar 
explanation (see Lud, i). 

The history of Elam is closely interwoven with that 
of primitive Babylonia, and subsequently with that of 
the Assyrian, the Babylonian, and the Persian empires. 
See Arioch, 3 ; ASur-bani-pal, § 6 ; Babylonia, 

§ 42 Chedorlaomer, Cyrus, Nanea, Persia, 
Shushan. t. k. c. 

ELAM (ub'B, hUm [BA], [Lj). 

1. The b’ne Elam were a family, X254 in number, in the great 
post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9, $ 8c), Ezra 2 7 (paAafi [B], 
a*A. [AL])=Neh. 7i2 (cAajx [#], aiA. [BAL])=i Esd. 5x2 
(iwAa/mo? [B]). In a passage from the ‘ memoirs of Ezra* (Ezra 
7 27-8 34 ; see Ezra ii., | 5) the number of those in Ezra’s 
caravan (see Ezra i., § 2 ; ii., g 15 [1] d) is given as seventy, 
Ezra 87 (rjAa [B])=i Esd. 833 (0094 [B], eA. {A]). One of the 
best known members of this clan was Shecaniah (7.7/., 4), 
Ezra 10 2 (cSiy> ktb.; but kre.; urpanA [L] in || 1 Esd. 892 
‘Israel’ i<rpaij A [BAL] occurs instead 01 ‘Elam’). Various 
members are mentioned in the list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 10 26=1 Esd. 92 7 (ijAa [BA]); and 
the clan was represented among the signatories to the covenant 
(see Ezra i., g 7), Neh. 20 14 [15]. 

The name ‘ Elam ’ for a Jewish family or temple-guild 
is highly improbable. There is abundant evidence that 
names containing the root-letters oSy were Benjamite. 
One of these is noSy (Alemeth) which may have been 
written oSy- If the mark of abbreviation were over- 
looked it would be natural to insert * or 1 after y. 
Alemeth is identical with Almon, the name of a priestly 
city in Benjamin (Josh. 21 18 P). Notice also the 
occurrence of the name in 3 below. 

2. The children of the ‘other Elam’ (nnK D*?'y) in Ezra 231 
= Neh. 734 (Ezra, rjAofiap [BA], Neh. rjAapaap [BA]; [vioi] 
cuAa/ui erepov [L]) are unmentioned in || 1 Esd. 5 , and seem to 
have arisen from a needless repetition of v. 7 ; the numbers are 
identical (cp Be.-Ry. 18). 

3. b. Shashak, in a genealogy of Benjamin (g.v.j g 9, 11.) : 

1 Ch. 8 24 (acAaft [B], arjA. [A], tj A. [L]). 

4. A Korahite doorkeeper ; 1 Ch. 26 3 (twAa/ui) [BA]). 

5. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall 
(see Ezra ii. § 13^), Neh. 12 42 (om. BR*A, otAa* [«c.a mg.]). 

T. K. C. 

ELASA (aAaca [A]), I Macc. 9 s RV. see Berea, i. 

P.T.ARAH (nfettfrtC, ‘God hath made,’ § 31 ; cp 

Asahel ; eXCACA [ALQ]). ... 

x. b. Pashur (j.p., 3) in list of those with foreign wives (see 
Ezra i., g 5, end), Ezra 10 22(ijAa<ra)= 1 Esd. 9 22 (Talsas, RV 
Saloas ; craA das [B], -Aoac [A]). 

2. b. Shaphan, together with Gemariah (1), was sent by Zede- 
kiah to Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babyjon and bore also at the 
same time Jeremiah’s letter to those in exile there; Jer. 293 
[® 36 3] (tKeaxrav [B* b ], -Cap [B am £- K], -trap [A]). 

3. EV Eleasah, b. Helez, a Jerahmeehte, x Ch. 239/ 

(ejtas [B]). . 

4. EV Eleasah, a descendant of Saul mentioned in a gene- 
alogy of Benjamin (g 9, ii. 0 ); 1 Ch. 837 («<n)A [B])=943 
(ccratjA [B], ecnjA [A]). Cp Laishah. 

ELATH (n>«, cp n>K in the Sinaitic Inscr. [Eut. 
551]; AiXA0 [BAL]; Dt. 28 aiXoin [BAFL] ; 2 K. 
1422-co [B], €Xo)0 [A] ; 166 aiXam [A]), also Eloth 

(niW, 1 K. 9=6 2 K. 186 aiXa/w [A]; 2 Ch. 817 
262, &iAam [B]), an important Edomite town, whose 
connection with Elah the phylarch or clan in Gen. 
3641 is fairly obvious. Elath or Eloth (i. e . , great 
trees, perhaps date-palms?) is probably but a later 
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designation of El-par an (see Par an) — Elath 
which lies on the desert of Paran. It was situated on 
the NE. arm of the .Red Sea, in the ALlanitic Gulf 
(which has derived its name from the place itself), and 
was close to Ezion-geber (q.v. ). 

According to Pliny v. 11 12) it was situated 10 ra. E. of Petra 
and 150 m. SE. of Gaza. The region has always been famous 
for its date-palms (cp Strabo, 16 776); and Mukaddasi I bn 
el-Benn5. (1000 a.d.) in his geography says that Waila (Elath) 
is ‘ the harbour of Palestine ana the granary of — rich in 

palms and fishes ' (cp ZDPV*l 171, and Wetzstein in Del. Hoh. 
u. Koh. 168). Owing to its commanding situation and central 
position the possession of Elath has in all ages been fiercely 
contested. According to Hommel ( AHT 195), the ancient 
town and port Mair mentioned upon old Bab. contract-tablets, 
which gave its name to ships and textile fabrics, is the same as 
Elath. 

Apart from its occurrence under the form El-paran 
(see Paran) (Gen. 146 ), it is mentioned as one of the 
last stages of the Israelites (Dt. 28 ; see Wanderings, 
§§4, 11, 13). It is mentioned also in 1 K. 926 2CI1. 817, 
in order to mark the position of Ezion-geber (q.v.). 
It passed through various vicissitudes. It was repaired 
by Azariah (2K. 1422 ; see Uzziah, i,), but was at a 
later time recovered by Edom (2 K. 166 : with Kloster- 
mann cancel ‘Rezin’ and read ‘Edom' for ‘Aram,’ 
and ‘Edomites' [kr.] for ‘ Aramites ’ [kt. ] ; but cp 
Edom, § 8). Jerome and Eusebius state that Elath 
(Ailath, aiXap.) in their time was a place of commercial 
importance, and the seat of a Roman legion ( OS W 84 25 
2IO75). It was renowned for its trading with India 
(Theod. Qucest. in Jerem. 100 49 ; Procop. Bell. Pers. 
I19). 

Elath was the residence of a Christian bishop and of a Jewish 
colony. After suffering at the hands of Saladin it dwindled 
away. Abulfeda (1300) knows of it only as a place deserted 
save for a castle which was built to protect the pilgrims who 
journeyed along by Elath between Cairo and Mecca on the road 
made by Ahmad ibn-TulQn, who reigned in Egypt in the latter 
half of the ninth century.! It is known now as 'Akaba (‘de- 
clivity Little is left of the former ‘ gate of Arabia ’ but 
some heaps of ruins, and the castle, which is still occupied by a 
few soldiers. 2 

EL-BERITH (nna *?«), Judg. 9 4 6 RV. SeeBAAL- 

BERITH. 

EL-BETHEL P&PV2 ‘the god of Bethel'), 
the name given by Jacob to the sacred spot at Luz 
where he had built an altar (Gen. 357). <5 ADEL , Vg. , 
Pesh. read simply ‘ Bethel’; but this is against Gen. 
28 19. Perhaps we should read El-berith ( ‘ covenant- 
God’), or El-berith- Israel, ‘ Israel’s covenant-God.' 

T. K. C. 

ELCIA (eAKeia. [BXA]), Judith 81 AV, RVElkiah. 

ELDAAH (nin?K * God calls ’ ? cp the Sab. form 
V*tjn\ ZDMG 27 6 4 8 37399), a son °f Midian (Gen. 
25 4 ; 1 Ch. 1 33). 

®’s readings are : in Gen., Stpyafia [A], i.e., Togarmah ; 
(Qi)epnap(a) [B], pirafia [Z?b rescr.J, paya [L], ap. [E*], tap. 
[E&L] ; and in Ch. ek\a£a. [B], eKSaa [AL]. 

ELDAD § 28 ; sAAaA [BAFL] ; see Elidad 

and cp Dod, Names with) and Medad flTD, Sam. 
TI1D, cp mcoA&A [BAFL], whence read Tito, * loved 
one ’ ? § 56 ; cp Almodad) were two Israelites who 
prophesied without being locally in contact with Yahw& 
in the Tent of Meeting (or Revelation) where Yah we 
was present in the cloud (Nu. 11 26-29). Moses rejoiced 
at the favour accorded to them, and longed that, not 
only the guides and directors of Israel, but all Yahw&'s 
people might become prophets. The story (which is 
related to Ex. 337-n Nu. 11 16 / 12 1-15 ; see Miriam, 
§ 1) was written by one of the latest members of the 
Elohistic school, whose aspirations are most nearly 
paralleled by Jer. 3l34Ezek. 11 19/ Joel 228/[3i/] 

1 Cp Rob. BR 1 237 241 ; Niebuhr, Besckreibungen von 
Arabten, 400 ; Buhl, Edomiter , 39 /. ; and for an illustration of 
this castle see Ruppel, Reise in Nubien , 248. 

2 According to Jos. (Ant. viii. 64, iAav«co?, ix. 12 1, TfXaflovs, 
ed. Niese), Elath in former times was called Berenice. The 
ordinary editions, it will be noticed, refer this remark to Ezion- 
geber, which is less suitable. 
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( Kue. Hex. 247 f. ). The names Eldad and Medad 
(which perhaps do not belong to the original narrative) 
were probably selected from a store of old traditional 
names for the sake of assonance (cp Bera, Birsha ; 
Jabal, Jubal, etc). It is not at all certain that the names 
are almost identical. See Apocrypha, § 23. 

In its present form the prominent feature of the story is that 
these two men (alone of the seventy elders) for some unknown 
reason remained behind, and prophesied without going into the 
tent. Moses’ answer shows clearly that the real point is that 
prophecy is not to be restricted to the few. In v. 26 the words 
nVnien IKS' kSi D'3 W33 norn are probably a gloss .1 A late 
scribe took exception to the idea that the power of prophecy 
could be given to anyone outside the seventy elect, and so in- 
serted the gloss with the above effect. The inclusion of Eldad 
and Medad among ‘those that were written down’ does not 
seem, therefore, to belong to the original form of the story. 

ELDERS (D’J&J), Ex. 3 x6. See Government, §§ 16, 
19 ; Law and Justice, § 8 ; and (for the Christian 
eldership) Presbyter. 

E LEAD Or^N), i Ch. 721. See Eladah. 

ELEADAH (mr’pN), i Ch. 7a> RV, AV Eladah. 

F.T.F.AT.F.TT irh'hx, and vh]htt Nu. 3237. ‘God is 
high ' ; gAcaXh [BNAL]), a Moabite town always 
associated with Heshbon (Is. 15 4 I69, 6AaAhC 6N 
[B ab AQ cp Sw. ad loc.] ; Jer. 4834 om. BN, cAcaAh 
[AQ]), and assigned in Nu. 323 37 to the Reubenites. 
Eusebius (OSW 25 3 33) places it 1 R. m. N. from 
Heshbon. 

Probably Elealeh should be restored for the questionable 
"litW in Is. 15 8. To invent a place-name Erelayim 
(Perles, Marti) is imprudent. It is quite true, however, that 
the initial 2 ought to be the preposition. 

Elealeh seems to be the modern el- A l ( * the lofty ’ ), an 
isolated hill, with ruins, £ hr. NNE. of Heshbon. See 
16-19; Tristr. Moab, 339 /. ; Bad.( 3 > 174. 

t. k. c. 

ELEASA, RV Elasa [A], eK [KV] ; 1™^ . 

Elesa [It.], Laisa [Vg.]), an unknown locality in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, where Judas the Maccabee 
encamped before the encounter which resulted in his 
defeat and death (i Macc. 9s). Josephus (Ant. xii. 11 1) 
places Judas’s camp in Berzetho (the readings vary : 
frdia, pipfydu, pap. and prjp.)\ but this may be in 
error for the Syrian camp which (i Macc. 9 4 ) was at 
Berea [i] (Syr. Birath). A suggested identification is 
Kh. Itasa. between the Beth-horons (PEFM 3 115). 
Reland, however, suggests Adasa (q.v.). 

ELEASAH (nfc'l&K) I Ch. 2 39/ 837 EV. See 

Elasah, 3, 4. 

ELEAZAE p^K, • God has helped ' §§ 23, 28, 84 ; 

I cAe&Z&p [BAFL] ; cp Eliezer, Lazarus, and Phcen. 
HjmPK, ITjDyi, etc. , Sin. -nyo Ip, etc. ). Both Eleazar 
and Eliezer are very common names, especially in post- 
exilic times and in lists of priests ; with regard to the 
authenticity of the latter see Ezra i. §§ i, 2, 5 end ; ii. 
§§ IS (1) 13 g- 

1. The third son of Aaron and Elisheba (Ex. 623 
[P]) is mentioned often in P, but only twice in JE, 
according to Driver — viz., in Dt. 106 and Josh. 24 33. 2 
What we learn of him is to this effect. He discharged 
priestly functions together with Aaron and his brothers 
Nadab, Abihu, and Ithamar (Ex. 28 1), and after the 
two elder brothers had died childless Ithamar and he 
were left to carry on the duties alone (Nu. 3 4), Eleazar 
himself becoming the ' prince of the princes of the 
Levites ’ and superintending those that had the charge 
of looking after the sanctuary (Nu. 832; cp 1637^ 
[17 2 ff,~\ 193/). His special duty with respect to the 

iSH applied to persons is a late expression, and the 

words n^nnrt 1RS» K^l are omitted in H-P 16, 52, 73, 77 and in 
the first hand of 131. 

2 From Dt. 106 Di. and Dr. infer that JE, as well as P, knows 
of Aaron as a priest, and of Eleazar as Aaron's successor. 
Robertson Smith, however, holds (jOTJCP), 405, n. 2) that Dt 
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things necessary for the sanctuary and its service is de- 
tailed in Nu. 4 16. Shortly before Aaron’s death he 
was invested on Mt. Hor with his father’s garments of 
authority (Nu. 20 25/: ; cp Dt. 106 [D]). He now 
appears as Moses’ coadjutor, taking the place of Aaron ; 
together they took the census of the people {Nu. 2663), 
and divided the spoil of the Midianites (Nu. 31 12 ff. ). It 
was to them that the daughters of Zelophehad came 
to sue for an inheritance (Nu. 27 ij£), and the b’ne 
Reuben and b’ne Gad for a pasture-land for their 
flocks (Nu. Z'liff. ). 1 The charge was given to Joshua 
in the presence of Eleazar, who was * to inquire for him 
by the judgment of Urim before Yahwd ’ (Nu. 27 18^ ) ; 
just as his son Phinehas is said to have done, previous 
to the assault on Gibeah (Judg. 2O28). 2 Henceforth in 
the accounts of the dividing of the land etc. Eleazar 
is mentioned before Joshua (Nu. 3228 34 17 Josh. 14 r 
174 19 si 21 1). 3 At his death he was buried at Gibeah 
of Phinehas (Josh. 2433 [E]), which* had been given to 
his son in Mt. Ephraim. He married ‘ one of the 
daughters of Putiel ’ (Ex. 625), and the priesthood is said 
to have remained in his family till the time of Eli, and 
again from Zadok till the time of the Maccabees — state- 
ments which need a strictly critical examination. See 
Zadok, i. s. a. c. 

2. Son of Abinadab, temp. Samuel. According to 
a comparatively late story the ark was deposited for 
twenty years in the house of Abinadab at Kirjath-jearim 
under the guardianship of his son Eleazar (1 S. 7 if-). 
Eleazar in this ' idealisation ’ of history is intended as 
a contrast to that other son of Abinadab (Uzza) who 
proved wanting in the reverence essential to a minister 
of the ark (2 S. 636). His name is probably meant 
to suggest this contrast. Observe that Eleazar was 
specially 4 sanctified ' for his functions. See Ark, § 5. 

T. K. c. 

3. b. Dodo the Ahohite (1 Ch. 11 12), or b. Dodai 
b. Ahohi (2 S. 239 ; but see Ahohite [2]), one of 
David’s 4 three ’ heroes. His great exploit (which was in 
the valley of 4 Rephaim ’ : see Pas-dammim) is recorded 
in 2 S. 239 /. (® B , however, has e\eavav) and 1 Ch. 
11 13/ In both passages the text has to be emended ; 
but there is much difference among critics (cp Klo. , 
Marq. Fund. 16, and H. P. Smith). The name of 
Eleazar does not appear in 1 Ch. 27 4, though we 
expect to find him, not Dodai, in high command in 
David’s army. Compare, however, Dodai, and note 
that an Eliezer b. Dodavahu occurs in 2Ch.20 37. 
See Eliezer (3). 

4. A Merarite : 1 Ch. *23 21 f. (fktagap v. 21 [A]) 24 28. 

5. 1 Esd. 8 43 = Ezra 8 16, Kliezek [10]. 

6 . In Ezra 8 33 an Eleazar, son of Phinehas, is mentioned as 
superintending the weighing out of gold and silver in the 
temple: 1 Esd. 863 and (om. BN* A, but ekea£a p R c - am £- L) 
Nen. 1242. 

7. A priest in the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 
5 5 end), 1 Esd. 9 19 (eAea^apo? (BA])=Ezra 10 18, Eliezer (7). 

8. An Israelite (/.<*., a layman), son of Parosh : Ezra 10 25 
1 Esd. 926. 

9. The fourth son of Mattathias (1 Macc. 2 5), who bore the 
surname Avaran (cp Auranus). 4 According to 2 Macc. 823^ 


10 6 b (the words after ‘ Moserah ’) is plainly a late and unauthor- 
ised gloss ; he refers to v. 8, where the institution of the Levitical 
priesthood is assigned to a later stage of the wanderings. It is 
of Eliezer that the older tradition speaks, as a son, however, 
not of Aaron, but (together with Gershom) of Moses. In fact, 
in JE, Moses has the prior claim to the priestly office, and in J 
Aaron originally is not mentioned at all. In the genealogies of 
P even, one main branch of the tribe of Levi is still called 
Gershom, and another important member is called Mushi — 
the Mosalte (see We. Pro!. ( 4 ) 138 f., ET 142 /.). 

1 82 1-17 is of composite origin. How much belongs to P 
(more precisely P2) is disputed ; but the mention of * Eleazar the 
priest’ beyond question comes from this source (see Dr., Intr. 
64 ; Holzinger, Einl. , ‘ Tabellen,’ 10). 

2 Judg. 20 in its present form is post-exilic, and w. 27^, 28 a 
are no doubt glosses (see Moore, Judges, 434 ; Kue. Einl. § 20, 
n. 10). 

2 All in P ; in JE on the contrary Joshua is always represented 
as acting alone ; cp 146 17 14 etc. 

4 © [AKV] avapav, Jos. (Ant. xii. 6 1) avpav, a pap and afiapav ; 
Syr. pin* In 643 © gives travpav which is probably a mistake 
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his brother Judas appointed him to read aloud the sacred book, 
and with a variation of his own name as watchword (‘ the Help 
of God ’) he led the first band of the army against Nicanor and 
completely defeated him ; in 2 Macc. 16 15 this is credited to 
Judas himself. In the fight near Beth-zacharias against An- 
tiochus Eupator (163 b.c.) Eleazar nobly sacrificed his life (see 

1 Macc. 643). 

10. A learned scribe, who at the age of ninety years suffered 
torture and martyrdom at the hands of Antiochus Epiphanes, 

2 Macc. 618-31 (ekeagopos [VA]). He was designated by the 
early Christian fathers ‘proto-martyr of the old covenant/ 
‘ foundation of martyrdom % (Chrys. Horn. 3 in Macc. et a/.). 

The narrative in 3 Macc. 6 has apparently borrowed the name 
Eleazar from this scribe. See Apocalyptic, g 66. 

11. Father ofjASON (, q.v ., 3), 1 Macc. 817. 

12. Sirach Eleazar, father of Jesus (Ecclus. 50 27) ; see 
Ecclesiasticus, § 2. 

13. b. Eliud, placed three generations above Joseph (Mt. 1 15). 

S. A. C., I, ?>ff. ; T. K. C. , 2. 

ELEAZURUS, RV Eliasibus (eAi&ciBoc [A]), 

1 Esd. 9 24 = Ezra 10 21 Eliashib, 4. 

ELECTRUM (^D^H), Ezek. 1 4 RV^-, EV Amber. 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL 4 God, the 

God of Israel’), the name given by Jacob to the altar 
which he had built at Shechem (Gen. 33 20). Perhaps 
we should read 4 God of the tents ( 'SnR ) of Israel ’ ; 

' "TIT ; 7 

4 his tent ’ (^rnt) precedes in v. 19. T. K. c. 

EL ELYON (\vbv *?«). Gen. 14 18. See Names, 
§ 118. 

ELEMENTS {cTOixei A I elementa). Iroixetov, from 
c rroixos, 4 a row,’ 1 a line,’ 4 a rank,’ means literally what 

1 General belon S s to a row or ^ ne * a membe r a 
history of senes ’ a P art of an organism. This funda- 
1 mental meaning gives the key to the ex- 
ceedingly interesting history of the word from 
its use in Plato dow n to Modern Greek. All the special 
senses in which it is employed, whether 4 usual ’ or 
4 occasional ' 1 — some of them very remarkable — can be 
carried back to this, though between the meanings 4 one 
of a row' ’ and 4 demon ’ is a long way. It conduces to 
clearness if we keep in mind its three special concrete 
applications. 

(a) It denotes a 4 letter,’ as one of the series of letters 
constituting a word or even a syllable — i.e., not a 
WTitten sign (ypdjj.fia) but a speech-sound (Plato, Deff. 
414 E : aroix&ov <pu)V 7 js <pcovT) davvOeros : similarly 
Arist. Poet. 20). Thus, for example, the letter p is rb 
pu) rb aroix&ov (Plat. Crat. 426 D), the alphabet is rb. 
crTOixe'ta, and 4 alphabetical ’ is /card <ttoix*iov. 

This concrete meaning explains the metonymy by which the 
plural is so frequently used to denote the beginnings, rudiments, 
or ‘ elements ' of a science or art — the ABC as we say ; cp the 
by-name Abecedarians given to a group of Anabaptists at the 
Reformation, and see the Oxford Engl. Diet. , s.v. It is enough 
to recall the title of Euclid’s work (<tto on the Elements 
of Geometry. Many other examples are to be found in the 
Lexicons. 

In this sense the word is met with only once in the 
Bible, 4 ye have need again that some one teach you the 
rudiments of the first principles of the oracles of God (rd 
<rmx«a tt ) s dpxv s twv Xoyluv tov 0 eoO),’ Heb. 612, 
where the words rijs dpxns intensify the idea, 4 the be- 
ginnings of the elements. ' 2 

(b) Shadow of the sundial (e.g. , Aristoph. Eccl. 652 : 
6 rav xt betedtrovv rb ctoixciov, 4 when the shadow 
measures ten feet’). The shadow is here doubtless 
thought of as a line which hour by hour grows longer 
or shorter and by degrees marks the progress of the 
day. Stoixuov, properly speaking, is a fraction of this 
line, and then by synecdoche becomes the line itself. 
This meaning is not met with in the Bible. 

(c) 4 Groundstuff,’ ‘element,’ as constituent part of 
an organism. In this sense it was not used (so ancient 

for ekea£apos avpav; ©#v corrects to avpav. The meaning 
, doubtful. Some connect with -nn ‘ be white ’ and refer it to 
lleazar’s white complexion ; others understand it to mean 
beast-sticker 1 ; see Stanley, Jewish Church , 8 318. 

1 On this distinction see H. Paul, Prinzipien d. Sprach - 
geschA 3), 1898, p. 68 ff. ; cp ET of and ed. (Strong, ’90, p. 65^). 

2 Cremer(8), 909. 
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tradition has it) before Plato ; but from his time onward 
it became a current meaning. The early philosophers 
assumed sometimes one, sometimes more than one, 
primary constituent element of the universe. Em- 
pedocles reckoned four — fire, water, earth, and air. 
Many citations from non-biblical writers will be found 
in the Lexicons ; and Philo and Josephus also use the 
word in this sense. In the Greek Bible the following 
examples occur : — Wisd. 7 17, ' For he himself gave me 
an unerring knowledge of the things that are ; to know 
the constitution of the world and the operation of the 
elements {abaracriv tcdcfiov tea i ivbpyeiav otoixcIuh') ' ; 
19 x 8 , 'the elements changing their order one with 
another (&’ iavrQv y dp rA aroixcia p.edapp.o£6peva.) * ; 
4 Macc. 12 13 ' [the tongues of men] of like passions 
with yourself, and composed of the same elements’ 
(roi>s bp.OiOTra.deh kgX £k rGtv airr&v yeyopbras aroixeiuv ; 
cp 2 Macc. 7 22, ' the first elements [aTQtxeloxnv] of 
each one of you’) ; and, according to most exegetes, 
2 Pet. 3 10, ‘ the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief ; in the which the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise (aroiX^Ta 5b Kavaovpev a Xvd'/jaerat [AKL, 
etc., XvB'ffffovra.i]), and the earth and the works that 
are therein shall be burned up ’ ; also v. 12, ' the day 
of God by reason of which the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat’ (5i f)v ovpavol TrvpovpcvoL \vdb<rovrai 
Kal trrotxcTa Kavaovpeva r^xerat). The rendering 
' elements ’ here gives an excellent sense, and it would 
be mere pedantry to ask why the elements are named 
along writh the heavens and the earth ; the writer’s 
purpose is to depict the last day in the boldest colours, 
and he seeks to heighten the effect of his picture by 
bringing in the <rroix«a. At the same time the inter- 
pretation which takes the word here to refer to demonic 
life-spirits (see below, 2) is entitled to attention. Though 
the sense of 'rudiments’ or ‘beginnings,’ alluded to 
above, is hardly to be traced to this last concrete 
application of the word, the very usual metonymic sense 
of 4 fundamental condition,’ 4 thesis,’ 4 principle,’ 4 rule ’ 
— of which there is no example in the Bible— is doubt- 
less to be taken from this meaning. On the other hand, 
the biblical passages receive much light from another 
part of the history of the word : the concrete sense in 
which in late Greek the word <rroix«a is specialised to 
mean the planets (as being the 4 elements’ and so to 
say ‘supports’ of the heavens) 1 and, more widely, 
the stars. 2 

Now every element has its god ; 3 so also every star. 
In the Orphic Hymns the personified ether is called the 
'noblest element,’ or oix^iov Apurrov (54), Hephaestus 
is called the • perfect element,’ crroix^ov &p.ep.<ph ( 654 )* 
in the great Paris magic -papyrus v. 1303 the moon- 
goddess is the ‘immortal element,’ <rroixciov &<f>0aprov, 
and in the so-called 'nymph of the world,’ the K bpTj 
Kbtrpov of Hermes Trismegistus (ap. Stob. Eel. i. 
385x2 ff. ), the <rrotx«a come as gods before the supreme 
God, and make their complaint of the arrogance of 
men. 4 Conceptions such as these perhaps owe their 
origin to eastern influences ; but at any rate they have 
their analogues in the Jewish idea that all things — as, for 
example, fire, wind, clouds, stars — have their proper 
angels or spirits, 5 a thought which is operative in 
primitive Christian literature also ; see Rev. 7 x (four 
angels standing at the four comers of the earth, holding 
the four winds of the earth), 14 x 8 (another angel . . . 
which hath power over fire), 16 5 (the angel of the waters ; 

1 Dieterich, 61. The present writer regards as much less 
probable the conjecture (see Pape’s Wffrterbach) that the planets 
are so called as having a controlling influence upon the affairs 
of men. 

2 It is further applied to the signs of the zodiac, and even to 
the entire heaven with its system of stars ; the metonymic signi- 
fication, 4 great stars ’ = 4 great men,’ also occurs. 

• Dieterich, 57, 6x. 

4 All the above examples are taken from Dieterich, 60 f. 

8 Spitta, Der zweite Brief des Petrus und der Brief des 
Judas, 1885, p. 265 Jf . ; Everting, jojfi 
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cp Jn. 64). 19 x 7 (an angel standing in the sun). It is 
from these notions probably that we ought to explain 
the peculiar meaning of trrotxetoi', in which it stands, 
by synecdoche, for 'divine being,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘demon,’ 

' genius. ’ At what period this use first arose is obscure ; 
but doubtless it is comparatively old. Our main ex- 
amples 1 are found in the Testamentum Salomonis (see 
Apocrypha, § 14), which in its present form bears 
evidence of Christian editing, and by F. A. Bomemann 
is attributed to the time of Lactantius. 2 

Seven female spirits (nvevpara) come to Solomon, and, 
questioned, reply : ‘ We are some of the thirty-three genii of the 
ruler of the underworld . . . and our stars are in heaven . . . 
and we are invoked as goddesses ’ (yj/xth iapiv it c twv rpidt copra 
rpuov <rroix«t«v tov KoapoKparopos tov<tk6tovs . . . kox ra 
aarpa ripStv iv ovpavip «t<rcv . . . teal toe deal xaAovuefla; 
Fleck, 8 120 f \ Afterwards come six and thirty spirits (irvevuara) 
to Solomon, and, questioned, make answer : 4 We are the thirty- 
six genii, the rulers of this underworld, . . . since the Lord 
God has given thee power over every spirit, in the air, upon 
the earth and below the earth, therefore^ we also like the Test 
of the spirits stand before thee’ (yip .eh eapev ra TpuUovra ££ 
OTOix«ta oi tcoo-potepdropes row <nc6rovt t tovtov . . . eneiSrj 
icvpiot 6 deov e&wtce trot ri )v i£ov<riav ini narrow nvevparos 
anpLov rt Kal imytiov kox KaraxBovCov, bta tovto kox ypeh 
napurrapeda ivtombp <rov wc Ta Xoiira nvevpara). The first 
calls himself the ‘first decan of the zodiac circle’ (nptoros 
ScKavbs tov ftpSiaxov kvkAov ; Fleck, 129 f). Plainly stoicheion 
here is absolutely synonymous with ‘god’ and ‘spirit, 4 and we 
are here dealing, in part, with star-gods. Further, the usage 
of writers of the Byzantine period has to be noticed. Sophocles 
(Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine periods, memorial 
edition, 1888, p. 1012) gives under crroix«ov ‘genius,’ ‘the 
spirit guarding a particular place or person,’ also ‘talisman, 
Theopn. Corn. 379 14, Leo Gram. 287, Anon. Byz. 1209 C. 
Cp the same Lexicon also, s.zrv. oroixeioAarpijs, <rroi\ei6ia (‘ to 
perform talismanic operations upon anything ’), trroLxeitDpaTiKos 
( 4 talismanic ’), <rroix««»>(ris (‘ the performing of talismanic opera- 
tions upon anything ’), and otoix^wtikov (* talismanic ’). Most 
instructive of all, however, is the usage of modem popular 
Greek. The ordinary name by which the local tutelary spirits 
are designated in modem Greece is a-roi^no (to) — i.e., otoix* 7 oi/, 
‘element.’ 4 Skarlatos, Ae£uedv . . ., gives the meaning 'xaTOt- 
KL&ia Saipouia rj tftavri aapara ’ (*15.). AU sorts of erroixela occur ; 
the arroixeio of the threshing-floor, the rock, the river, the bridge, 
and so on (ib. 187-9) ; (rroiYeuopeVo? may mean 4 one under the 
protection of a oToi^^d ’ (ib. 196). This employment of the 
word for 4 tutelary spirit ’ is a specialisation of the more general 
meaning of ‘spirit,’ and speaks for the relative antiquity of the 
latter use ; in the ideas and vocabulary of the common people, 
as Jacob Grimm among others has shown, the conception of a 
remote antiquity will often be found to survive. 

Here then is the historical line of progression from 
the original meaning of the word to that of tutelary 
spirit : member of a series, element, elemental deity, 
deity (demon, spirit), tutelary deity. 

In Gal. 43 , where Paul says : 4 ... so we also, when 
we were children, were held in bondage under the ele- 

2 Gal 4 ments of the world ’ (bird tA <rrotx«a tov 

Col 2820 K b ff l lov )’ * n v - 9 > where he says, 4 But 

(and 2 Pet. now ^ at ^ ave come to know God, . . . 

3x0x2) how turn ye back again to the weak 
10 12 and beggarly elements (eVi rA &<rdevTj Kal 
irrusxd vroix&o.) whereunto ye desire to be in bondage 
over again,’ aroix^ia is taken by most interpreters as 
meaning 4 rudiments ’ (so RV) in the sense indicated 
above (1 a) ; Paul is supposed to mean the crude first 
beginnings of religion in those who belong to the Kbo-pos. 
Others, however, start from the meaning given in § 1 c 
and take Paul to be speaking of the elements of the 
world, ‘world’ being here taken in its well-known 
ethical sense ; kosmos is the central idea ; 4 under the 
elements of the world ’ (birb ra <r roixcia tov Kb<rp>ov) 

1 Dieterich ( Abraxas , 61) holds that in Wisd. 7x7 (see above) 
* demon ’ is a possible rendering as well as 4 element 1 ; this, how- 
ever, is not probable, the nvevpara (not 4 winds ’ but 4 spirits ’) 
being named in v. 20. 

2 Ztsckr. /Ur die hist. Theol., 1844, Hft. 3, 15. An edition 
and discussion of this, hitherto much-neglected writing would 
be very welcome and, in view of recent discoveries in the field of 
oriental Greek magic, most opportune. 

8 F. F. Flecki Anecdota (Leipsic, 1837)5= F. F. Fleck, JVisset *- 
schaftliche ReisedurchdassUdl. Deutschland \ ftalien, Sicilien , 
Frankreich , 2 3. _ 

4 Bemh. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen u. das 
hellentsche Alterthum , 1 183 (’71). For the history of the word 
Schmidt refers to Korais, *Ato xto, iii. 2 549. 
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is merely an amplification for 'under the world' 


. This last interpretation is certainly open to the objection that 
in v. 9 only oroixeta are mentioned, whereas if xbcrpoz had been 
the mam idea, we should have expected the shortened phrase to 
run yvb rbv . . . nocrpov and not virb ra . . . oroiYeia. The 
first interpretation also, however, is not free from difficulty. In 
v. 3 it .is .the law, in one sense or another, that is being spoken 
of : this is shown by the context (cp especially v. 5 : into vopov ) ; 
but in v. 9 the topic is the gods of the Gentile Galatians. It is 
not easy to understand how Paul can here be speaking of the 
law as ‘rudiments’ after he had so shortly before been referring 
to it (8 24) as a ‘ tutor ’ (ira iSaytoyfc) and likening it (4 2) to 
‘guardians and stewards’ (eirirpoiroL and o'ucovopoi ) ; nor is it 
easy to see how he can say of ‘ rudiments ’ that they are aadcvij 
•ca l irro>xa ; ‘ a weak and beggarly ABC * is not a very happy 
phrase. Further, the whole context in both places points less 
to conceptions of material objects than to personal beings ; see 
especially v. 9. 

In view of these difficulties, there is much to be said 
for the interpretation which takes the word in the other 
sense (see § 1 c, end) of ‘ spirit,’ ‘ demon.’ Paul, in this 
view, is speaking of cosmic spiritual beings, and by them 
he understands, in v. 3 the angels by whom, according 
to 3 19, the law was ‘ ordained, ’ and in v. 9 the heathen 
deities whom the Galatians had formerly served. Jewish 
bondage to the law, as being bondage to angels, and 
Gentile service of strange gods as being bondage to 
demons, are alike slavery to the powers of the world 
(die kosmischen Machte). This interpretation, the 
essence of which consists in taking (rroix^ta as meaning 
personal powers (personliche Machte) has been upheld 
with a large variety of modifications by Hilgenfeld, 1 A. 
Ritschl, 2 Holsten, 3 Klopper, 4 Spitta, 5 Everling, 6 A. 
Dieterich, 7 whose allusion to * all the modem theological 
commentators ’ seems hardly called for. 

It may fairly be conjectured that the phrase the ‘elements 
of the world’ (<rroix«ia tow xoapov ) is a technical expression 
which does not owe its origin to Paul. That it was a current 
one seems to be indicated also by the turn of phrase in the 
Testamentum Salomonis ‘ the elements, the rulers ’ (ra o-roixeia 
oi KoanoKpaTopes), or * the elements of the ruler ’ (ra <rroix*«* rov 
KoarpoKparopoi). 

In Col. 2820, also, this last interpretation seems 
preferable to the rendering 4 elements of the world ’ 
or 4 rudiments of the world. ’ The context is in both 
places similar to that in Gal. 43. By the cttolxcicl tov 
K dtrfiov, which he brings into sharp contrast with Christ, 
Paul intends in one sense or another the law ; but he 
mentions, instead of the law, the personal cosmic powers 
standing behind the law, the angels ; whom indeed, he 
goes on expressly to name in Col. 2 15 as the 4 princi- 
palities and the powers’ (rds dpxas koX tcls i^ovaLa. s). 
We thus obtain a surprising light upon the much- 
disputed passage in Col. 2 i 8 , where mention is made 
of a ‘worship of angels’ (OprjffKda tCjv &yyt\uv ) : by 
the 4 angel service ’ of the Colossians he means their 4 law 
service’ (cp Gal. 319) ; all the learned discussions about 
one particular kind of angel worship or another now 
become superfluous. 

That in 2 Pet. 3 10 12 the rendering 4 elements ’ is an 
adequate one has already been shown (§ 1 c). Yet it is 
not impossible that personal powers might be meant 
here also, as Spitta 8 and KUhl 9 suppose. The main 
objection — that the expressions ‘dissolve’ and ‘melt’ 
(Xvd^aerai, HfKerai) could hardly be used of personal 
spirits — is well met by Spitta, by a reference to the 
Test. xii. Pair., Levi , 4 (ed. Sinker, 140), where, in a 
similar way, in the description of the judgment day, it 
is said 'the whole creation being agitated and the 
invisible spirits melting ’ {koX fr&trrjs ktIccws KXovovpjbtrqs 
koX tOsv dopdruv Trvevfidriov tt)ko/jl 4 vu)v). 

Literature.— Besides the commentaries on Gal. and Col., and 
various occasional contributions on the subject, cp Schnecken- 
burger, Theol. Jahrbb. 7 (’48), 445*453 ; Kienlen, Beitr. z. d. 


1 Der Galaterbr., 1852, p. 66; ZWTk ., 1858, p. 99; i860, 
38 ; 1866, p. 3x4. 

2 Christ L Lehre von der Kechtfertigungfi), 2 252 / ( 89). 

8 Das Evangel, des Paulus , i. 1 168 f. (*80). 

4 Der Br. an die Kolosser , 360 ff. (’82). 

8 As above, 265^ 4 ^ 

8 As above, 265^. 


z ulus, 1. 1 168 f. C80). 
sser, 360 ff. £82). 

8 p. ioff 7 p. 61 f. 

' 9 Meyer’s KomntA ®) 12 450 /. (’9; 
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theol. Wissenschafien , ed. Reuss and Cunitz (’si)j 2 13:3*143 j 
Schaubach, Commentatio qua exponitur quid oroivtia tov 
xScrpov in NTsibi velint y 1862; Blom, Tk. T, 1883, x ff ; Ever- 
ling, Die pauliniscke Angelologie u. Ddmonologie (’88), 66 ff . ; 
Albrecht Dieterich, Abraxas; Studien zur Rel.-gesch. des 
spdteren A Itertums (’91), boff.\ Cremer, Bibl.-theol. WdrterbJP) 
[95k 9°jff • E. V. Hincks, ‘The meaning of ri <r roixeia row 
Kocrpov in JBL 15 (’96) 183^1 ; Hermann Diels, Elementum:. 
Eine Vorarbeit zutn grieckischen und lateinischen Thesaurus , 
’99. This work provides abundant material for the history of 


whole, it represents — as far as it comes into touch with this far 
more comprehensive work— the same ideas. G. A. D. 

ELEPH (Cl’jljn, Ha-eleph, i. e. , ' the thousand,’ Josh. 
18 28) is supposed to be a Benjamite town, and, according 
to Conder and Henderson, is the modern Lifta ; see, 
however, Nf.phtoah. 

® reads kou orjAeA ouj> [A], x. oyAaeAa^ [L], to which apparently 
corresponds B’s o-eAijxav (variants from H-P are <n^oAeAe^ 
OTjAaAe/x, o-eAaAax, <re<f>a AeO xeAaeAe^) ; Pesh. has k*V 3J, perhaps 
punctuating as *] 7 K ‘a chieftain’? 

Before 4 identifying,’ it would have been well to 
examine the text. The two names before ‘Jebus’ 
in (5 B are /cat ceX-rjKav koll daperjX a — i.e. nVmm pVirt ; 
kolv is a duplication of #ceu ; (re\rj corresponds to p 1 ?*. 
Zela and Taralah therefore answer in < 5 I B to Zelah and 
Ha-eleph in MT. Ha-eleph (which is an impossible 
name) must be a corruption of Tar’alah or rather (see 
Taralah) of Irpeel (^kdt) ; comes straight from 
bus. T. K. C. 


ELEPHANT (eAe<i>Ac). The word 4 elephant ’ occurs, 
outside the Apocrypha, only in the AV m e- of Job 40 15 
for Behemoth [q.v . , § 1] and in the 
AV m £- of 1 K. 10 22 2 Ch. 921 ('ele- 
phant’s teeth’) for Ivory [ q.v .]. It is 
an elephant of the Indian species that appears on the 
Black Obelisk (see below) ; but the African elephant also 
was no doubt known. 

The two species, Elepkas indicus ( ntaximus ) and E. afri- 
canus, together with such fossil forms as the Mammoth (name 
probably from Behemoth), 1 the Mastodon, and others, consti- 
tute the Mammalian order Proboscidea. The Indian elephant 
is now found, in a state of nature, in India, Burmah, the Malay 
Peninsula, Assam ; Cochin China, Ceylon, and Sumatra, frequent- 
ing the wooded districts ; its African congener lives throughout 
Africa south of the Sahara desert, but is retreating before the 
approach of civilised man. In Pleistocene times it spread as far 
north as Europe. 


1. Early 
references. 


The Indian species has been domesticated since pre- 
historic times and is still largely used in the service 
of man. The male alone as a rule has tusks. The 
African elephant is, in the male, larger than the Indian, 
the ear-flaps and the eyes are larger and the forehead 
more convex, there are two finger-like processes on the 
trunk instead of one, and the pattern on the teeth is 
different ; both sexes have tusks. In temper this species 
is usually fiercer and the animal is undoubtedly more 
powerful and active than its Indian relative. 

It is certain that elephants were known to the old 
inhabitants of Egypt and Assyria, by whom they were 
sometimes hunted for the sake of their ivory and their 
hides (KB I39, Tiglath-pileser I. ; As. u. Eur. 263, 
Thotmes III. ; Houghton, TSBA 8123^). There is an 
elephant among theanimals figured on the Black Obelisk 2 
of Shalmaneser II. (858-824). Of course there may 
have been more than one elephant in the tribute from 
the land of Musri ; but one was enough for the purpose 
of representation. 

Elephants in warfare first appear among the Persians. 
Darius at Arbela (331 B.C.) employed 15 of them. 
_ _ . They were often used by the Seleucids, 

*• 111 frequent mention of them being made in 

warfare ^ Maccabean wars (cp 1 Macc. 834 630 
86 11 56 2 Macc. 11 4 13 15 etc.). These elephants, 


1 The b may have become m through Slavonic influence. 

2 The term used for 4 elephant’ in Shalm. Obel. Epigr. III. 
is baziati. The word al-ap also occurs, but in the sense of ‘ ox ’ 
not ‘elephant* (Wi. KB 1 151). Houghton suggests the wild 
buffalo. Cp Ivory. 
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some of which carried towers (i Macc. 637 /). were 
almost certainly of the Indian species. Special mention is 
made of the Indian driver (6 iv86s , 1 Macc. ib. ). The 
war elephants were placed under the care of a special 
officer (2 Macc. 14x2). In classical times the African 
species was tamed by the Egyptians and took part 
both in the Carthaginian wars and in the Roman shows. 
Since in recent times the natives of Africa have not 
shown sufficient ability to tame this somewhat restive 
animal it has been suggested that the Carthaginians 
imported their animals from the East ; 1 but there is 
little reason to doubt that the true E. africanus was 
employed in the Punic wars and even accompanied 
Hannibal’s army across the Alps. The presence of 
African elephants in modern menageries proves that 
this species is capable of domestication and education 
in the hands of competent trainers. The elephant 
rarely breeds in captivity. A. E. s. — s. A. C. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS (eAeyOeponoAiC. ‘ free city,’ 
with play on double meaning of D"Hn, * Horites ' and 

ITstor * ^ ree men * ** C P & er ' ra ^ a > 4 2 )» name 
’ bestowed about A. D. 200 by the emperor 

Septimius Severus on Betogabra, now Beit Jibrln, an 
important place in Judaea, mentioned already (see Ben- 
HESED, § 2). How central it was appears from the fact 
that Eusebius in the Onom. often reckons the distances of 
other towns with reference to it. It was in fact the capital 
of a large province during the fourth and the fifth cen- 
turies of our era. It was also an episcopal city of 
Palestina Prima [No tit ice Ecclesiastics, 6). In the 
Talmudic period it had a large Jewish population, and 
produced some eminent Rabbins. 

The Talmudic name is Beth-gubrin (Neub. Geog. 122 ff.\ 
The ‘Doctrine of Addai’ (3rd cent, a.d.) expressly refers to 
Eleutheropolis as called Betgubrin in the Aramaic tongue 
(Nestle, PEFQ , ’79, p. 138 ; see Elkoshite, 3). The name 
Betogabra (fkuToyafipa) is given to it by Ptolemy (v. 16 6). It 
also appears in the Peutinger Tables as Betogubri, and we can 
hardly be wrong in correcting, in Niese's text of Jos. BJ iv. 8 1, 
BTjrajSpii/ into BrjTayafipLv. Whether the name alludes to pre- 
historic ‘giants,’ is beyond our knowledge. 

For some centuries the Graeco- Roman name sup- 
planted the older designation ; but when, 150 years after 
the Saracenic conquest, the city was destroyed, the latter 
revived (Reland, Pal. 222, 227 ; Gesta Dei per Francos , 
1044). 

On this site, which they called ‘ Gibelin ’ (a corruption of Ar. 
[Beth-]gebrim), the Crusaders in the twelfth century built a 
castle. After the battle of Hattln (1187 a.d.), it fell for a time 
into the hands of Saladin. ftetaken by Richard of England, it 
was finally captured by Bibars, and remained in possession of 
the Saracens until its destruction in the sixteenth century ; ruins 
of it still remain (see Porter, Syria and Pal., 256 /.). 

The site of Eleutheropolis, in spite of the minute 
definitions of early writers, passed so completely out of 
2 Site m * n d Robinson had to discover it. All 
’ * the early statements point to Beit Jibrln, 

which is now a large village, N. of Merash , situated in 
a little nook or glen in the side of a long green valley. 
Near it begin the famous caverns, to the excavation of 
which the limestone of the adjoining ridges was very 
favourable. We may not follow the Midrash which 
ascribes their origin to the Horites [7. v. ] ; but the 
antiquity of their use can hardly be doubted. 

Jerome already noticed their wide extent (Comm, in 
Obad. 1), in which indeed they rival the catacombs of 
Rome and Malta. They have been explored by Robin- 
son, and more fully by Porter, who compares them to 
•subterranean villages.’ 

Eleutheropolis, or Beth-gubrin, stands in close histori- 
cal connection with Mareshah (q.v.). G. A. Smith 
has put this in a very forcible way (HG 233). If from 
the first to the sixteenth centuries Beit Jibrin ( = Eleu- 
theropolis) has been prominent, and Mareshah forgotten, 
we may infer that the population moved under com- 
pulsion from the one site to the other. On the caves 
1 At all events there seems a close resemblance between nagS 
and ndga, the Ethiopic and Indian words respectively for 
elephant (Meyer, GA 1 226k 
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spoken of above, besides Robinson and Porter, compare 
Lucien Gautier ( Souvenir de la Terre-Sainte, 63-67). 
He is of opinion that such caves have been in use for 
different purposes at many periods. Elsewhere a refer- 
ence to them has been traced in a corrupt name in 1 K. 
4 10, in the original text of which Mareshah may have 
been designated Beth-Horim (see Ben-hesed, § 2). 

T. K. c. 

ELEUTHERUS (eAeySepOC [ANV]), a river of 
Syria (1 Macc. 11 7), the mod. Nahr al-Keblr . See 
Phoenicia. 

ELHANAN (Dn^Nt ‘ El is gracious,’ § 28 ; cp Baal- 

hanan and Palm. jimSll, irvr&JMU ; gAganan 

1 In Sam £ BA ]* cManan [L] ; Jos. e<t>AN [var. 

ng 4 >An])- (i) The slayer of Goliath; 

one of David’s warriors (ben-Jair). The MT of 2 S. 
21 19 reads (RV), 4 And there was again war with the 
Philistines at Gob ; and Elhanan the son of Jair the 
Bethlehemite slew Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose 
spear was like a weaver’s beam.’ The document to 
which the passage belongs (2 S. 21 15-22, and 238-39) 
is an extract from an ancient Israelite ‘roll of honour,’ 
and deserves more credit than the later story which 
ascribes the slaying of Goliath to the youthful David. 

It is scarcely necessary to criticise the theory of Savce {Mod. 
Rev. 6 169^.), which is a development of Bottcher’s, that David 
and Elhanan are the same person (cp Solomon — J edidiah). This 
is in fact precritical in its origin. The Targ. on 2 S. 21 19 states 
that Elhanan was 1 David the son of Jesse, who wove the curtains 
(cp Jaare-oregim) of the sanctuary’ ; cp also the Targ. on 1 Ch. 
20 5 (EAAai/ [B]). 

We have next to remark that definite information as 
to the time when Elhanan slew Goliath is wanting ; in 
fact the meagreness of tradition as to the details of the 
Philistine war has excited a very natural surprise (see 
David, § 7). All that is certain is that David was no 
longer in the prime of life, for an exploit similar to that 
of Elhanan was performed by the king’s nephew' Jonathan 
(2 S. 21 21), and in another episode of the same struggle 
David’s warriors vowed that he should no longer en- 
counter the risk of a single combat ( v . 17). 

The place where Elhanan fought is mentioned ; but 
the reading is uncertain. MT says that it was at Gob 
(q.v.) ; but the first of the three combats related ( v . 18) 
was possibly, and the third certainly (v. 20), at Gath. 
We may feel sure that Gob in v. 19 is a false reading. 

The name of Elhanan’s father also is slightly un- 
certain. In 2 S. 2324 1 Ch. 11 26 we read of ‘ Elhanan 
ben-Dodo, of Bethlehem.’ It is true, this Elhanan is 
sometimes (e.g. in BDB ; but not in SS) distinguished 
from the slayer of Goliath ; but the grounds do not 
seem to be conclusive. Dodo is certainly a personal, 
Jair (q.v., ii.) may be a clan-name. It is tempting to 
suppose that the circumstance that, according to one 
tradition, Elhanan’s father bore the name Dodo (i. ), 
facilitated the transference of Elhanan's exploit to the 
youthful David. 

The description of three out of the four single combats 
related in 2 S. 21 15-22 recurs in nearly the same form 

2 In Ch. - - - version (see 

v. 5) that, we are indebted for a correction 
of the impossible name Jaare-oregim in 2 S. 21 19 ; the 
name should undoubtedly be read Jair ( i.e . not njr but 
tjt). The surprising appendage oregim(i.e. 4 weavers ’) 
is an accidental repetition of the closing word of the verse. 
The statement of Chronicles that Elhanan 4 slew Lahmi 
the brother of Goliath ’ need give us no trouble. The 
words *nK 'DnV (Lahmi the brother of) have been intro- 
duced by the Chronicler to harmonise this passage with 
the story of David and Goliath. 1 At the same time the 
Chronicler omitted the statement that Elhanan was a 
Bethlehemite (beth-hallahmi). Naturally enough ; for 
from the latter part of this designation he obtained the 
name which he affixed to Elhanan’s giant. He would 
not however deny that the giant had some connection 
1 This, however, is denied by Klostermann. 
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with Goliath and so he (or his authority) made Lahmi 
Goliath's brother. All this is to be regarded not as 
conscious depravation of the text, but as a supposed 
restoration of what must have been the historical fact. 
The only way to avoid this conclusion would be to 
assume that Lahmi was derived from the names of the 
gods Lahamu, Luhmu, mentioned at the beginning of 
the Babylonian epic of creation (Jensen, Kosmologie, 
268, 274 ; cp RPW, 1 133), already brought into con- 
nection (not unplausibly) 1 with the name Bethlehem by 
Tomkins ( PEFQ , 1885, p. 112). For other discussions 
of this subject see Ewald, Hist. 870 ; Stade, Gesch. 1 228 ; 
Kohler, Bibl. Gesch. ii. I294; Che. Aids to Criticism , , 
10 81 125. Compare Driver, TBS, 272 ; Budde and 
Kittel in SBOT. See also Goliath. 

_ 2. One of David’s * thirty ’ heroes ; mentioned second on the 
list (ben Dodo) ; 2 S. 23 24 1 Ch. 11 26. Perhaps the same as 
no. 1 above. It is very improbable that David had two warriors 
of equal rank, both named Elhanan, and both Bethlehemites. 
Compare the case of Sibbechai (the slayer of Saph), also given 
in the list of the ‘ thirty ’ ; cp Jos. Ant. vii. 122. t. K. C. 

ELI i'bu, ' high,' § 49 ; cp Palm. "SjJ, and Nab. 
Why. ' El is high,’ and the numerous Sab. names com- 

1 Hi t orv P oim< ^ ec ^ with [ C P Ges. ad loc. ] ; the 
* un- Hebraic character of the names Eli, 

Hophni, and Phinehas may be remarked ; hAgi [BAL], 
but hAgi. i S. I9 [A], 4n [A* vid], and Aeyei. H3 
[BA]), priest of Yahvve at the temple of Shiloh, the 
sanctuary of the ark, and at the same time judge over 
Israel — an unusual combination of offices, which must 
have been won by signal services to the nation in his 
earlier years, though in the account preserved to us he 
appears in the weakness of extreme old age, unable to 
control the petulance and rapacity of his sons, Hophni 
and Phinehas ( 1 S. 1-4 143 1 K. 227). While the central 
authority was thus weakened, the Philistines advanced 
against Israel, and gained a complete victory in the great 
battle of Ebenezer \ q . v . , 1 J, where the ark was taken, 
and Hophni and Phinehas slain. On hearing the news 
Eli fell from his seat and died. According to MT he 
was ninety-eight years old, and had judged Israel for 
forty years (1 S. 4 15 18). (3 gives but twenty years in 

v . 18, and seems not to have read v . 15, which is either 
a gloss or the addition of a redactor (cp SBOT, ad loc. ). 

After these events the sanctuary of Shiloh appears 
to have been destroyed by the Philistines (cp Jer. 7, and 
see Shiloh), and the descendants of Eli with the whole 
of their clan or ‘ father’s house ’ subsequently appear 
as settled at Nob (i S. 21 x [2], 22 cp 14 3). The 
massacre of the clan by Saul, with the subsequent de- 
position of the survivor Abiathar from the priestly office 
(1 K. 227), is referred to in a prophetic passage of deuter- 
onomistic origin, such as might (the narrator thought) 
have been uttered in the days of Eli (1 S. 22 iff. 3n/; 
see Bu. SBO T). 

Now Zadok (from whom the later high priests claimed 
descent), who appears in 1 Ch. 612 [538] as the lineal 
2 The descendant of Aaron through Eleazar and 
Phinehas, was not of the house of Eli 
priesthood. (t K. 2,7-35); and in i Ch. 24 Ahime- 
lech, son of Abiathar, is reckoned to the sons of Ithamar, 
the younger branch of the house of Aaron. Hence the 
traditional view that in the person ^f Eli the high- priest- 
hood was temporarily diverted from the line of Eleazar 
and Phinehas into that of Ithamar (cp Jos. Ant. v. 11 5 
viii. I3, and for the fancies of the Rabbins on the cause 
of this diversion, Selden, De Succ. in Pontif. , lib. i. 
cap. 2). This view, however, is at direct variance with 
the passage in 1 S. 2 which represents Eli’s 1 father’s 
house ’ or clan as the original priestly family, and pre- 
dicts the destruction or degradation to an inferior 
position of the whole of this ' father’s house,' not merely 
the direct descendants of Eli. Ahimelech, moreover, 
} The place-names of Palestine must in many cases have an 


ELIAB 

who is the only link to connect Eli with Ithamar, is an 
ambiguous personage, whose name has arisen from a 
textual corruption (see Abiathar, end), and it is evident 
that the priestly genealogy in 1 Ch. 5 f. merely en- 
deavours to show that the sons of Zadok derived their 
origin in an unbroken line of descent from Aaron. The 
book of Chronicles wholly ignores the priesthood of Eli. 

[So much at any rate is indisputable — that in the 
pre-regal period the family of Eli discharged priestly 
functions at the sanctuary of Shiloh. That it had a 
levitical connection is implied in the name of Phinehas 
borne by one of Eli’s sons (Hophni is only a variation 
of this), and also in 1 S. 227-36. Eli’s sons, however, 
do not appear to have entered into the original tradition ; 
they are only introduced in the interests of later theory. 
That Eli belonged to the family of Moses is at any rate not 
impossible. The explanation of Hophni as an outgrowth 
of Phinehas leads to the suggestion that for ‘ Eli,’ we 
should perhaps read nty- 1 ?#, ' Eliezer ’ = iTy^K, ‘ Eleazar.’ 
Eleazar and Eliezer are both Levite names, though the 
former is the ordinary name of the father of Phinehas. ] 
See further Levites, Priest, Zadok, § iff. As Heli 
(1) Eli comes into the genealogy of Ezra (2 Esd. li). 

W. R. S. — T. K. G. 

ELI, ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANI, and Eloi, 
Eloi, Lama Sabachthani. The last words of Jesus 
( = Ps. 22 1 [2]) according to Mt. 27 46, Mk. I534; 1 
followed by a translation, ‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me. ’ Evang. Pet. , however, gives (ch. 5), 
[‘ And the Lord cried out. saying] My power, my power, 
thou hast forsaken me ’ ( i] 86 va/xLs fiov, if dtivafjus, 
KaTe\ei\f/ds /xe), 2 which is quite different. The number 
of various readings of the text of Mt. and Mk. is sur- 
prisingly large. 

As to the word for ‘ my God,’ in both Mt. and Mk. WH give 
eAwi; Treg. prefers tjAi, in Mt., eAwi in Mk. ; Ti. and Zahn 
prefer r/Aei in Mt., eAwi in Mk. For the verb all agree in adopt- 
ing crafiaxOavei (Zahn -vi, an unimportant variation). 

Epiphanius ( Haer . 69 68) remarks on Mt. 27 46 that 
the words t)\i rf\i were spoken by Jesus in Hebrew, the 
rest of the passage in Syrian. 

Lagarde, too ( GGA , ’82, 329), referred to this passage as 
proving the systematic correction to which even our oldest MSS 
had been subjected. Certainly eAwi.' (or, more completely 
Aramaic, eAat, or aAai) is what we should have expected ; but 
in citing a passage like this it was not unnatural to use the well- 
known Hebrew term Vr 'el. * 

Dalman, who holds this ‘word from the cross’ to be 
historical, thinks that Jesus most probably used the 
Hebrew form {'ell), just because it is a little less obvious. 

The variation £cuf> 0 avei 3 in D Lat. both in Mt. and in Mk. 
is very singular. <rafiax^ av€L * s good Aramaic = 
gaxftdavei, or rather a gauftdavet, is a Hebrew substitute for the 
Aramaic verb, due to one who wished to make the whole 
passage a quotation from the Hebrew. The original reading 
a^axfAavei was presumably altered into £a<f>davei = 'j/iSy? (rendered 
wvetfiwras /me in cod. D., Mk. 15 34) by scribes who only under- 
stood Syriac. See Chase, Syro-Lat. Text of the Gospels , 107, 
JTh.S 1 278, and Exp. T 11 334^ T. K. C. 

ELIAB ‘ God,’ or • my God is father,’ § 25 ; 

cp ‘pN-at? ; eA[eji&B [BANL]). 

1. b. Helon, prince of Zebulun (Nu. I9 27 72429 
10 16). 

2. b. Pallu {q.v.), father of Nemuel, Dathan, and 
Abiram (Nu. 16 1 12 268 Dt. 116 ). 

3. Son of Jesse and brother of David. According to 
1 S. 166 1 Ch. 2 13 he was the eldest son of Jesse (cp 
171328). In 1 Ch. 27 18 mention is made of a certain 
Eli HU (q.v., 2) as one of the brethren of David (this 
name is inserted by Pesh. in 1 Ch. 2 13 and occupies the 
seventh place, David being eighth). Elihu, however, is 

1 In Mt. dee /mov dee aov, ivari [iva t », WH] /me eyica 

[Ti. WH] ; in Mk. 6 de os /aov 6 Geos fiov, els ti ryxaTeAi7rt's /me 
[Ti. WH]. 

2 Syriac (Pesh., Sin.j Hcl.) in Mt. gives the words of the 
exclamation alone, but in Mk. adds a translation as in the Gk. 

3 The transliteration of 3 by <f> before 9 is analogous to that 
of p byx m <tc i/Sax^avet. See Dalm. Gram. 304. 
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undoubtedly a variant for Eliab; so © BAL and Jer. 
Quasi., ad loc. His daughter Abihail (q.v. , 4) is 
mentioned in 2 Ch. 11 18 (EXtor [B]), where, however, 

‘ Eliab b. Jesse’ may be incorrect (see Ithream, 
Michal). 

4. b. Nahath, a Kohathite, a descendant of Korah (z Ch.6 27 
[12I SAL), In v. 34 [19] the name appears as Eliel ( q.v ., 5), 
and in 1 S. 1 1 as Elihu {q : v., 2). 

5. One of David’s warriors; 1 Ch. 12 9 (see David, § 11 [rf] 

iii-X 

6. A Levite porter and singer ; 1 Ch. 15 z8 (tkiafia [BK(i)], 
eA*0 a [R*]), 15 20 16 5. 

7. b. Nathaniel, an ancestor of Judith, Jud. 81 

. 

ELIADA § 32. ‘ God knows,’ or • whom El 

deposits,' see Beeliada ; also a Sabean name [Hal£vy] ; 
eAeiA* [B], -AiaA. [AL]). 

1. A son of David [q.v. § 11 d 03)], 2 S. 5 16 (0aaAcipa0 [BA], 
-AtAa0 [L]); z Ch. 88 (eAtefia [A]). In 1 Ch. 14 7 he is called 
Beeliada (g.v.) — his true name. 

2. A Benjamite captain, temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 17 17). 

3. AV Elladah, father of Rbzon, x K. 11 23 (cXiaiu [A], 

om. BL). Winckler {Alt. Unt. 74) su that the name is a 

Hebrew translation of the Aram, name an. Tabeel (i). 

ELLADAS (eAl&A&C [BA]), i Esd. 9 28 = Ezra 10 27, 
Elioenai, 5. 

ELIADUN, RV Iliadun ([e]iAi<\AoyN [BAL]), 
1 Esd. 558. See Madiabun. 

F.T.TAH (n£«). 1. Ezra IO26 AV, RV Elijah, 3. 

2. 1 Ch. 827 AV, RV Elijah, 4. 

EUAHBA ‘ God hides ’ or * protects,’ § 30 ; 

cp Habaiah, Jehubbah ; but compound names where 
an imperf. follows a divine name are rare and chiefly 

late : 1 cp Gray, HPN 217, who suggests N 3 n^K), the 
Shaalbonite (see Shaalbim), one of David’s ‘ thirty’ (2 S. 
13 32 eMACOY [B], gXiaB [A], caAaBa© [L] ; 1 Ch. 
H33 camaBa [B], cam. [K], gAiaBa [A], -AiB. [E ]) 2 
EIJAKIM (D'p'ipK, ‘God establishes,’ §§ 31, 52; 
6 A.ak[€]im [BfcCAQrL]). 

x. b. Hillciah, a governor of the palace, and ‘ grand vizier ’ 
under Hezekiah (2 K. 18 18 19 2 Is. 3d 3 22 37 2). See Rab- 
SHAKEH, SHBBNA. 

2. b. Josiah (2 K.2334 2 Ch. 864). See Jehoiakim. 

3. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 
Ezra, ii. § 13 g), Neh. 12 41 (eAuuci/uL [Rc.arag.] t om . BR*A). 

4". b. Abiud ; Mt. 1 13 (eAt<uc<rt> [Ti. WH]), and 
5. b. Melea (Lk. 8 30), in the genealogy of Joseph. See 
Genealogies ii., f 3. 

F . I . IALI (eAiAAeic [B], cAiaAci [A], cp Eliel, 1 Ch. 
820?), 1 Esd. 9 34= Ezra IO38, Binnui, 5. 

F.T.TAW (CUf'SK, § 46, ‘ God is kinsman’ ; cp Ammiel 
and Phoen. [C/S lx, no. 147, /. 16]; eAiaB 

[BAL]). 

x. b. Ahithophel the Gilonite (see Giloh) ; one of David's 
heroes; 2 S. 23 34 (oucAco^ [A], o QaXaa^ [L])— 1 Ch. 11 36 
(where ‘Eliam the son of’ is omitted before ‘ Ahijah the Pelonite,’ 
itself a corrupt reading ; see Ahithophel, end), and perhaps 
the same as 2 (below). 

2. Father of Bathsheba(2 S. 11 3 ; called in x Ch. 8 5 Ammiel, 
aptifA [BA], ijA a [L]). See Ahithophel. 

3. Possibly to be restored for Aniam {q.v.). 

ELIAONIAS (gAiaooniac [A]). i Esd. 8 31 = Ezra 
84, Eliehoenai, 2. 

ELIAS (hAciac). Mt. 11 14 AV, RV Elijah (q.v.). 
EUASAPH ( 5 )D^N, ‘God increases’ [i.e., the? 

family’], §§ 27, 44 TeAfellCA^ [BAFL]). 

x. b. Deuel or Reuel (2); chief of Gad ; Nu. 1x4 (-4av[L]), 

2. b. Lael ; chief of Gershon (Nu. 824). 

ELIASHTB ( 2 'W$ 1 $, i.e., ‘God brings back,’ §§ 31, 
62, 82 ; but <S L except in no. 1 reads 4 God 

1 In all the Aramaic inscriptions only two examples of this 
form occur, viz. jirnSa and jnTl^ai both Palmyrene. 

p For these forms cp Marq. Fund. 20, who shows that the 
initial <r is, in each case, due to the following vaKafiavt, and 
that the is a corruption from Aa (M=AA) ; thus tfiaavv, 
o-afia&a, etc., stand for «Ao afiov ( = KOTI7K), oAoa^a, etc. 
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returns' (or ‘turns’); cp Is. 528 , and prop, name 
Jashub, old Aram. ‘ Assur returns,’ C/S 2 , 

no. 36, and Sab. Hal. 485 ; eAiACOyB [L], 

eA[e]iAceiB [AKB]). 

x. A descendant of Zerubbabel ; x Ch. 824 (<urei0 [B], 
eAtaor. [L])* 

2. Eponym of one of the priestly courses ; x Ch. 24x2 
(cAia/Stei [B]). 

3. High priest in list of wall-builders (see Nehemiah, § if, 
Ezra, ii. §§ 16 [1], 15 d), Neh. 81 (<A(e)urov0 [BRA]) ; 820/ 
(j3 j]0-e A(«)i (rov/3 [B], -ouAeicrov and -atAt<rov0 [R], -eAei acrtrovfi 
and -eAia <rot>0 [A] aA- [L]) mentioned in pedigree of Jaddua 
(see Ezra, ii. $ 6 b), 12 10 (eAiourt/S [R]). In Neh. 10 he is not 
mentioned among the signatories to the covenant. 

4. s, and 6. A singer, Ezra 1024 (eA(e)t<ra^ [BRA]>=xEsd. 
924, AV Elkazurus, RV EUaiibUS (eAuure0oc [B], -ijSos [A]); 


one of the b’ne Zattu, Ezra 10 27 (*A(*)t<rov0 [BA]. eAicrov [R]) 
= iEsd. 928 Elisimus, RV Ellftliwitl l (eA(e)tacr(e)tjuu>c [BA]); 
and one of the B’ne Bani, Ezra 10 36 (eAeta<rtt$ [B])=iEsd. 
834, Enasibus (evacr(«V0os [BA], xeAtaaov/3 [L]); all in list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra l, | 5, end) 


ELIASIS (eAl&ceiC [BA]), iEsd. 934 = Ezra IO 37 . 
Jaasau. 

ELIATHAH (nnK'^K. in i Ch. 252, njV?K ; § 35 ; 
cp, however, Heman ; h\i9a [L]). 


A ‘ son of Heman,’ the name of the twentieth of the classes of 
temple singers, i Ch. 23 4 (i}Aioi 6aB [B], cAi a&a [A]), also v. 27 

{aufjLaBa [B], etA aJd [A] ; Pesh. Eliab; Jerome, 

Queest ., Eliba); but see Heman. 

ELIDAD (1T^ § 28 ; eAi&A [BAFL]), a Ben- 
jamite prince, Nu. 34 21,+ P). The name seems 
traditional (cp Eldai>) ; its meaning is disputed. 
Some connect it, like Bildad and Bedad, with the 
divine name Dad (=Ramman); thus it would mean 
* Dad is (the clan’s) god’ : the name Dad-ilu is borne 
by a king of the land of Kaska (Schr. COTl^f. ; 
Del. Par. 298). However, Elidad may also mean ‘God 
has loved ’ ; cp Sab. D. H. Muller, ZDMG , 1883, 

p. 15 ; and see Names, § 28. Incidentally this avoids 
the apparent incongruity of giving a heathen name to 
an Israelite ; but heathen names such as Elidad, Hur, 
Ash-hur, Ash- be 1 (?), may have been borne by men 
who knew nothing of the heathen gods whose names 
entered into their own, or who at any rate did not 
worship them (cp Mordecai, i). Gray’s explanation 
(HPN, 61) ‘a kinsman (uncle) is God’ seems less 
probable ; see Dod [Names with]. t. k. c. 

ELIEHOENAI (so RV ; ; also written 

the spelling in MT may be intended to 
emphasise a particular view' of the meaning of the 
name ; for the [probably] true name see Elioenai). 

x. AV Elioenai (eAudvcu? [B], -unjvai TA], -iova 1 [L]). A 
Korahite Levite, one of the doorkeepers of the sanctuary, 1 Ch. 
263. 

2. AV Elihoenai {ekiava [BL], -ioolv. [A]), one of the 
b’ne Pahath-Moab in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i., § 2 ; ii., § 15 
[1 ]d); Ezra 8 a = 1 Esd. 831, Eliaonias (eAicuWia? [B], -cuov. 
[A], eAtaw [L]). Compare Elioenai. 

ELIEL eX[e]ojX [BAL]) ; a man’s name 

somewhat frequent in Chronicles, but not found else- 
where in the OT. It means ‘ My God is El, ’ § 38 ; or, 
perhaps, ‘ El is God.’ In 1 Ch. 634 [19] Eliel is sub- 
stituted for Elihu ( = ‘He [Yahw6] is God’). Both 
names are virtually identical with Elijah (‘Yahw& is 
God,’ or, ‘my God’). Compare the royal name 
Iluma-ilu, ‘ llu is god,’ where the second ilu takes 
the place of this king’s special deity (KB 384, Hommel, 


1. ‘The Mahavite’ [q.v.] (0*ma.n; A[e]«jA [BR], leAtrjA [A], 
injA [L]), one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. Il46f), and 

2. Another of David’s warriors (tfaAeojA [B], aAii]A [A]), 
1 Ch. Il47.f See David, § xx a, ii. 

3. A Manassite prince (x Ch. 62 and st). 

4. In a genealogy of Benjamin {q.v.. $ 9 ii. 0) : b. Shimei, 
x Ch. 8, and (eAojA[«]t [BA]), v. 20. T o. Shashak («Aei}A 
[BA]), 22. f 

5. A Kohathite (cAia0 [L]), xCh. 634 [19]. Cp Eliab [4], 
Elihu, 2. 

6. A Gadite, one of David’s warriors ; perhaps identical with 
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ELIENAI 

i ) or (a) *, but the name is «A[e]iaj8 in 'BA though eAirjA in L 
i Ch. 12 ix).f Cp Eliab, and see David, § u a, iii. 

8. A son of Hebron, one of David’s Levites (ewjp, -77A [B], 
-ifA, avtki jfi [kD, i Ch. 15 9 ii.f 

9. One of Hezekiah’s Levites (c«[e]tTjA. [BA]), 2 Ch. 81 134 

ELIENAI(W?J?; otherwise vocalised as Elioen ai ) , 
b. Shimei in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v., § 9, ii. / 3 ) ; 

1 Ch. 8 ao (cAicoAiaa [B], -coeNAi [A], hAigonai [L]). 

F.T.TECT.R ( 1 jr' l ?X. ‘God of help,' or ‘God (or, 
•my God') is a helper’ ; see Eleazar ; eA[e]iezep 
[BAKL]). 

1. Abraham’s chief slave and steward (Gen. 15 2). 
The clause in which he is referred to is a piece of 
E’s work and perhaps originally followed v. yi (Bu. ). 
It states that Abram’s most trusted servant, in lieu 
of a son, would inherit his property (cp 1 Ch. 234/.). 
It should be noticed, however, that the other narrator 
(J) does not give the name Eliezer (see 242 ), and the 
text is evidently in some disorder. The most probable 
way of emending seems to be to read ajp jsctoi 
‘ and my tent-dwelling will be deserted ' (see Che. Exp. 
T. t 11 47 [Oct. '99]). 

Kalisch thought that the full name of the steward was 
Dammesek Eliezer, and RV implies the same theory. Gram- 
matically the rendering ‘is Dammesek Eliezer’ (® DL , ovros 
Aajua<r«co? EAte£ep) is no doubt inevitable ; but how absurd it is ! 
The text, therefore, must be incorrect. The words Kin, 

‘he (or it) is Damascus,’ are taken by some to be an intrusive 
marginal gloss on the word pE*D which the glossator misunder- 
stood (although it is difficult to see how he would have construed 
’JV3 pBTTl Kin)- So, long ago, Hitzig and Tuch ; unfortunately 
the existence of a word ppQ (or -jkTj) ‘ possession ’ is extremely 
doubtful. Ball’s rendering ‘ and he who will possess my house 
is a Damascene — Eliezer,’ is not much more plausible than 
that of Hitzig. See Exp. T. y l.c. T. K. C. 

2. Second son of Moses and Zipporah (Ex. 2 22), so 
called because ‘the God of my father was my help’ 
(I84). The Chronicler assigns him an only son 
Rehabiah ( 1 Ch. 23 15 17 26 25 f . ). See Eleazar ( 1 ), n. 

3. A prophet, b. Dodavah of Mareshah, temp. Jehoshaphat : 

2 Ch. 20 37 (eAeiafia [B]). Gray (HPN 232) suggests that the 
name may have been derived from a good historical record ; 
hut the prophets of Chronicles are often of such doubtful 
historicity that the suggestion seems hazardous. Was not the 
name more probably suggested by ‘ Eleazar b. Dodai (or Dodo) ’ 
in 2 S. 23g 1 Ch. II 12 ? See Eleazar (3). 

4. A Reubenite ‘prince ’ (1 Ch. 27 16). 

5. A Benjamite (Benjamin, § 9, ii. a), 1 Ch. 7 8. 

6. A Levite (1 Ch. 15 24). 

7. 8, and 9. A priest, Ezra 10 18 = 1 Esd. 019, Eleazar [7] 
(e\ea£apos [BA]); a Levite, Ezra IO23 (eAta£ap [R])=i Esd. 023 
Jonas [2] (tutavas [B], uavaq [A]); and an Israelite, b. Harim : 
Ezra 1631 = 1 Esd. 832 Elion as [2] (eAuobav [B], -tuvax [A]), in 
list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end). 

10. Head of family, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i., § 2 ; ii., § 15 [i]</), 
Ezra 8 16 (eAtaCap [BA])=i Esd. 843, Eleazar [5] (-pos). 

11. Son of forira, in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 829 eAi e£ep 
[Ti. WHJ) See Genealogies ii., § 3. 

ELIHOENAI (' 3 'inn^K). Ezra 84 AV, RV Ei.ie- 
hoenai (2). 

ELIHOREPH ; eAi^ [B], eN*pe<t> [A], 

eAlAB [L] ; true name perhaps Elihaph [cp < 5 $ B ], i.e . , 
‘God is Haph’ [—Apis, see Apis], of which Elihoreph 
may be an alteration on religious grounds ; cp Ahi- 
shahar, from Ahi-hur? so Marquart), one of Solomon's 
‘scribes,’ son of Shisha (i K. 43). The text of 
w. i-2o, however, is in much disorder, and v. 3 needs 
emendation. V. 2 promises a list of ‘ princes. ’ The 
first prince (v. 2) is Azariah, son of the priest Zadok. 
The next should be ' Elihoreph ’ (Elihaph?) and Ahijah 
sons of Shavsha the secretary ’ ( Klost. ). See Shavsh a. 

t. K. c. 

ELIHU (fflnVg, 1 ‘God is He’ [Yahwe] ; eAioy 
[AL], in Job - c [B&AC]). 

1. One of the interlocutors of the Book of Job 
(?•*'.. § 9 )- 

1 The final N is omitted in 1 Ch. 267 (Kt.), 27 18 (Kt.), and 
once or twice in Job. 


ELIJAH 

2. b. Tohu, in the genealogy of Samuel (1 S. lx 
rfKetov [B], €i\i [L]). Samuel’s pedigree, however, is com- 
posite (see Jeroham [1], Tohu), and Elihu of the clan 
of Tahan (so, for Tohu ; cp Ephraim i. , § 12) corresponds 
to Elkanah [q. v. , 1] of the clan of Jerahmeel (so for 
Jeroham). In 1 Ch. 6 27 [12] Elihu is called Eliab 
(q.v., 4) and in 1 Ch. 6 34 [19] Eliel {q.v., 6); whilst 
conversely Eliab {g.v. , 3), David’s eldest brother, 
seems to be called Elihu in 1 Ch. 27 18, where © BAL 
reads Eliab. Perhaps some early divine name has 
been excised (in various ways) by editors ; the name, 
e.g. , may have been Elimelech (cp Regem - MELECH 
beside R a ami ah), and it is probable that this, rather 
than Elkanah, was the true name of Samuel’s father. 
So Marq. Fund. 12/. 

3. A Manassite, one of David’s warriors; 1 Ch. 12 20 [21] 
(«Aip.ov 0 [BN], eAioi /5 [A]). See David. g xx, «, iii. 

4. A porter of the temple, 1 Ch. 267 (ewov [B]). 

ELIJAH, in Mt. 11 14 AV, Elias [sixty-three 

times], § 38, or, as in 2 K. I34812 and in Mai. 823 
(4 5 ). ; i.e.. ‘ Yahw& is God,’ cp Joel ; HA[e]l&C 

[BAL, Ti. WH]) was among the greatest and most 
original of the Hebrew prophets ; indeed it is in him that 
Hebrew prophecy first appears as a great spiritual and 
ethical power, deeply affecting the destiny and religious 
character of the nation. He lived and worked under 
Ahab ( circa 875-853), contending with heroic courage 
for Yahwe as the sole god of Israel, and refusing to 
make any terms with plans favoured at the royal court 
for uniting the worship of the national god with that of 
the Tyrian Baal. Thus he vindicated the true character 
of the religion of Israel, and is not unworthy of a place 
by the side of Moses. We shall be better able to appre- 
ciate his position, how’ever, when we have examined the 
legendary narratives in which his history is enshrined. 

1. In 1 K. 17-19 we have a varied and singularly 
vivid account of his conflict with the foreign Baal- 

1 Date of vvorsh iP- 11 * s from the hand of one who 

1 K 1” 19 WaS a su ^ ect the northern kingdom, 

/ ’ * and must therefore have written before the 

conquest of Samaria in 722 B. c. Otherwise in mention- 
ing Beer-sheba (19 3) he would scarcely have taken the 
pains to tell his readers that it belonged to Judah, or at 
least would not have expressed himself in that way. 
Again the type of his religious thought is clearly older 
than that of Hosea or even Amos. Not only does he 
speak, or make his hero speak, with reverence of 
Yahw&'s altars in N. Israel ( 19 10), but, in spite of 
abundant occasion, he makes no protest against that 
worship of Yahwe under the accepted symbol of an ox, 
which provoked Hosea' s bitter scorn. Accordingly, we 
may acquiesce in Kuenen’s suggestion (Ond. i. 2 25) 
that he may have flourished in the ninth century, within 
a generation or two at furthest from the lifetime of 
Elijah. Only we must allow time for the creative work 
of popular fancy and the rise of partial misconception 
as to the points at issue in the deadly struggle. 

The narrative has been mutilated at the beginning, 
and hence the abruptness with which the prophet 
appears on the scene : otherwise we might have attri- 
buted to dramatic art the sudden introduction, adapted 
as it is to the meteor-like character which Elijah’s appear- 
ances preserve throughout. The story must have begun 
with some account of the quarrel and its origin in 
Ahab’s religious innovations ; but the editor of the Book 
of Kings had already given an account of Ahab’s de- 
fection (16 29-34) in his own way and naturally refrained 
from explaining the matter over again in the words of 
the older document which he used. Hence Elijah of 
Tishbeh in Gilead (@ BAL 17 x; but cp Jabesh [i.]) 
is brought at once before us as if we were already familiar 
with him and with his cause. 1 He. confronts the king 
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•with a message from Yahw& * before whom he stands ’ in 
constant service. No rain or dew is to fall for ‘ these 
years ' save at the prophet’s will or declaration. Straight- 
way the scene changes to a lonely wady called Cherith (?) 
(so most ; but see Cherith). Here, in or near the wild 
and pastoral land of his birth, Elijah is shielded for a 
time from the famine which followed the drought. 
Ravens, forgetting their natural voracity, bring him 
bread and flesh morning and evening. Thus his supply 
of food was constant and beyond the needs of life in the 
East, where flesh is eaten only On festal occasions. In 
time, however, the stream of water fails, and Elijah at 
the bidding of his God passes beyond Yahwe’s land to 
Zarephath, a Phoenician city to the S. of Sidon (but 
here again the name and situation of Elijah’s place of 
refuge is disputable : see Zarephath). At the gate 
of the city, where markets were held and remnants 
might be strewed about, a widow, who worshipped 
Yahw ^ 1 (i K. 171224), was gathering sticks. Water 
she gives at the prophet's request, but being asked 
for bread, protests that she has but a handful of meal 
and a little oil, with which she is about to prepare for 
her son and herself the last food they will ever eat. 
Finally, however, she does the prophet's bidding and is 
rewarded by the fulfilment of his promise that neither 
meal nor oil shall fail while the drought lasts. Nay, 
when her son dies, not of famine but of natural sickness, 
the ‘ man of God ’ bending over the corpse brings back 
by his prayer the life which had fled. 

Elijah returns to Israel at the divine command and 
meets the prefect of the palace, Obadiah. This courtier, 

. . who ‘ feared Yah we’ and had saved the 

2 ‘ ' Aht ! 81 lives of a hundred prophets from the 

Wlsn Ana . f ur y Q f Ahab’s queen, was engaged like 
his royal master in seeking fodder for Ahab’s horses and 
mules. He falls down in reverence before the prophet, 
but refuses to consent to let Ahab know where Elijah is, 
till the prophet has sworn that he will keep his tryst, 
instead of suffering himself, after his work is finished, to 
be carried away by the spirit of Yah we and thus leave 
Obadiah to bear the brunt of Ahab’s disappointment. 

‘ Is it thou,’ says Ahab, * thou troubler of Israel ? ’ ‘I 
have not troubled Israel,’ is the fearless answer, 'but 
thou and thy father’s house, in that ye have forsaken 
Yahw& and thou hast followed the Baalim. ’ Thereupon 
Elijah, the solitary champion of Yahw6, challenges the 
450 prophets of Baal ( ‘ the 400 prophets of the Asherah ’ 
have been added by an interpolator in 18 19 and in the 
© BL text of v . 22) to a memorable contest (see Carmel, 
§ 3 ; Dancing, § 5). One bullock is to be laid on the 
wood for Baal, another for Yah we, and the god who 
•without human aid kindles the fire of his sacrifice is to 
be ‘the God’ — i. e . , the sole recognised God of Israel. 
In vain Baal’s prophets invoke him with wild dances 
and cries, and gash themselves with knives to appease 
the burning fury of the sun-god, while Elijah mocks 
their pains. Then they desist and at Elijah's prayer 
the lightning of Yahw& consumes the victim on his 
altar and ' licks up ’ the water which had been poured 
over and round the altar to enhance the marvel. Baal’s 
prophets are slain by the Kishon, and now that the 
heart of the people is * turned back,’ the rain will come. 

Already the prophet listens in spirit to its welcome splash. 
As yet in spirit only. He crouches down on Carmel with his 
face between his knees, and his servant, sent to look seawards 
from the highest point, returns six times, and can but report 
that ‘there is nothing.’ The seventh time he sees a cloud ‘as 
small as a man's hand.’ Soon the heavens are black, the king 
drives at full speed to Tea-eel, fleeing before the terror of the 
storm. Borne oy Yahwe’s hand, Elijah runs on foot the whole 

whole description must be read thus, ‘Elijah the Jabeshite, of 
Jabesh in Gilead ’ (Klost. X The latter is the more probable view. 
In either case, the second part of the description seems to be a 
gloss ] # 

1 [It is usual to suppose that the widow was of a strange 
religion ; so e.g. Strachan in Hastings, DB 1 688 b. This, at 
any rate, cannot be proved by her words ‘Yahwfe thy God,’ 
which are merely an acknowledgment of the superior religious 
standing of the prophet (1 S. 1630 2 K. 19 4).] 


distance of something like x6 m., but, true to his Bedouin in- 
stincts, refrains from entering the city. 

The momentary triumph at Carmel does but fan the 
persecuting zeal of Jezebel ; and Elijah sets out for 
Horeb, as if Yahwfc had forsaken his land and with- 
drawn to his ancient dwelling-place. In the wilderness 
beyond Beersheba (see Mizraim, § 2d), weary and 
desperate, he sits down under one of the retem bushes 
(the retem is a species of broom ; see Juniper) common 
in that region and prays for death. The angel of Yahw&, 
however, bids him rise and eat. He finds at his head 
a cruse of water and a cake baked on the coals, and in 
the strength of that he travels for forty days and nights 
to Horeb, the mountain of God. (If the text is right 1 
the narrator is remarkably vague here, for the distance 
between the southern boundary of Palestine and the 
Sinaitic peninsula is only about 50 geographical m. , and 
the earlier view of Horeb made it not very far from the 
S. border of Canaan. ) Here on the sacred mount, when 
hurricane, earthquake, and lightning have cooled the air, 
Elijah in the rustling of a gentle breeze discerns Yahwe’s 
presence. He had believed that the cause which he had 
held dearer than life was lost, and that he had better cease 
the unavailing struggle and die. Not so. He is to 
anoint new kings and inaugurate new dynasties for 
Damascus and Samaria. He is to anoint Elisha as his 
own successor. Each of these changes is to hasten the 
calamity which hangs over Israel, and only the 7000 who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal are to escape. Here, 
as at the beginning, the narrative fails us a second time. 
We do indeed learn how Elijah calls Elisha to the 
prophetic office ; but in the text of the Book of Kings 
as it has come down to us, Elisha takes no part in the 
deeds of violence which brought Hazael and Jehu to the 
throne. On the early and very striking story of Elijah’s 
ascent (2 K. 2 ) see Elisha, § 3 ; and on the true 
scene of the legendary narrative in 1 K. 17 1-7 8-24 
194-18, see Cherith, Zarephath, Juniper. 

2. Little need be said concerning the prediction of 
Ahaziah’s death when he consulted Baal-z6bub of Ekron 

3 Other * n sickness, and the fire from heaven 

E . which consumed two companies of soldiers 

n08 ‘ sent to arrest the prophet. The story 
(2 K. I2-17) with its perverse supernaturalism and 
sanguinary spirit may safely be assigned to a period when 
the true notion of prophecy had grown confused and 
dim. The portrait of Elijah with his robe of goat’s or 
camel’s hair and his leathern girdle is, perhaps, the 
solitary fragment of genuine tradition which it contains. 
Very different in value and in date is the striking history 
of Naboth’s judicial murder in 1 K. 21 1-18 20 (to be 
compared with and partially corrected by 2 K. 925/). 
Naboth, probably on religious grounds, refused to sell 
his ancestral vineyard at the king’s desire. He was 
condemned, on a false charge of treason against the 
god and the king of Israel, by the elders of his city ; 
for the kingly power in Israel was no Oriental despotism, 
and the authority of the city sheiks, who had replaced 
the sheiks of the tribes, had to be respected (cp 
Government, § 24). Death was the penalty, and it 
fell, according to the custom of the time, not only on 
himself but also on his family. There was a judgment, 
however, higher than that of the earthly court. In after- 
days Jehu remembered how he heard the divine sentence 
pronounced against the unrighteous king : ‘ I have seen 
yesterday the blood of Naboth and his sons — it is the 
oracle of Yahw& — and I will requite thee on this plat.’ 

3. Such in brief outline are the early legends of the 
prophet’s life, but we have still to estimate the residuum 
of authentic history and through the mist of tradition 
to see the prophet as he was. We must not charge 

1 [Wi. {GI 1 29 n.) plausibly suggests that ‘ forty days and 
forty nights' are a later insertion. A later glossator, who may 
have had a different view of the general situation of Sinai, can 
more easily be accused of geographical vagueness than the 
original narrator.] 
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Ahab with conscious apostasy from Yahw6. He had 
great merits as well as great faults. He was a chival- 
rous and patriotic king, and in the very names which he 
gave to his children he professed his allegiance to the 
god of his people. Nor can we believe that even 
Jezebel seriously endeavoured to exterminate Yahwe’s 
prophets. Some four hundred of them gathered round 
her husband at the muster for his last and fatal cam- 
paign (i K. 226 ), and the success of Jehu’s revolution 
proves that only a very small minority of Israelites could 
have devoted themselves to the foreign worship. Ahab, 
however, did build a temple of Baal in his capital. No 
doubt it seemed to him the natural and fitting acknow- 
ledgment and consecration of the alliance between 
Israel and Tyre. Elijah would brook no such 
amalgam of worships radically diverse. He was not 
indeed a monotheist after the fashion of the later 
prophets. To him Yahw& was the sole god of Israel, 
in whose land Yahw& was all or nothing. No wonder 
then that he looked on the drought as a sign of Yahw&’s 
anger. Here by the way we are on firm ground. The fact 
of the drought is attested independently by Menander 
of Ephesus (ap. Jos. Ant. viii. 132 ), according to whom, 
however, it lasted only one year and was stayed by a 
procession of Phoenician priests (cp Historical Lit. , 
§ 5 ). 

Elijah’s devotion to Yahw& was something infinitely 
higher than mere patriotic attachment to hereditary 
religion. To him Yahw6 and Baal represented two 
principles — viz. , worship of national righteousness and 
the sensual worship of nature. Again, the ‘ sons of 
the prophets,’ like bands of dervishes, stirred the 
enthusiasm of the people, and encouraged them to 
believe that Yahw& must fight for Israel. Elijah, in the 
best and earliest accounts, stands alone or with a single 
disciple. He saw Yahw&’s work not so much in national 
victory as in national calamity. He was able to believe 
that Hazael, the scourge of Israel, had been raised to 
power by Yahwfe himself. Thus he opened a new era 
in the religion of Israel. Malachi speaks of him, 323 
[4 5], as the minister of judgment and purification within 
Israel, the herald of ' Yahw&’s great and terrible day.’ 
Jesus beheld the spirit of Elijah revived in the stern 
and solitary Baptist, and on ' the holy mount ’ Moses 
and Elijah, representing the law and the prophets, bore 
conjoint testimony to the transfigured Christ. For the 
closing scene of Elijah’s life, see Elisha, § 3. 

A few words, supplementary to the article Kings 
(§ 8), may be added on recent criticism of the Elijah- 
4 The Eli jah narrat * ves * The late character of the 

narratives " narrative in 2 K - la - x 7 «* is generally 
admitted ; but Kautzsch in his essay 
•on the Book of Kings in Ersch and Gruber ( Allgem . 
Encyk. ) attributes the rest of the biography to one writer. 
On the other hand Wellhausen and Kuenen separate 

1 K. 17-19 21 , where the prophet stands alone, from 

2 K. 2 i - i 8 (which, however, Kuenen observes, can 
hardly be much later than 1 K. 17 - 19 ) where, instead of 
being a wanderer, he has a home with Elisha at Gilgal, 
and where, too, he is associated with ' the sons of the 
prophets.’ Further, Kuenen separates 1 K. 17 - 19 , where 
Elijah contends against Baal-worship, from 21 where the 
contest turns upon a judicial murder without so much 
as a passing allusion to foreign idolatry. The reason 
is far from cogent, and there is a similarity of language 
between 17 17 and 21 x, 18 1 and 21 17 (cp Benzinger, p. 
106). In St. Kr. , 1892, Rosch has endeavoured to 
show (cp Stade, GVK 1 ) 152a, n. ) that all the narratives 
are post-exilic, a theory which in the face of the reasons 
given above seems absolutely untenable (cp Kings, § 
8 ; Konig, Einleitung , 266). 

[In Moslem traditions Elijah is identified with the mythical 
personage el-Hadir — i.e. t the evergreen or youthful prophet (for 
fables see Weiland, Legenden, 177) who has become the 
guardian of the seas, but was at an earlier time spoken of as 
dwelling ‘ at the confluence of two seas (rivers ?),’ as the guide 
•of the Israelites at the Exodus (equivalent therefore to the 
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pillar of fire and cloud). Originally he was probably the rescued 
hero of the Deluge-story. See Deluge, § 15 (col. zo6a), and 
cp Clermont-Ganneau, Rev. arch. 82388^] 

The monographs on Elijah are mostly out of date. His life 
and character are given from a critical point of view in the recent 
, Histories of Israel by Stade (vol. i.), Kittel 

5 . Literature, (vol. ii.), and Wellhausen ; also in Smend’s 
AT Relig. (152 Z75 /£). See also 

Cheyne’s Hallowing of Criticism (’88), ^nd Gunkel’s article on 
Elijah, Preuss. Jahrb. ’98, pp. 18-J51. On the apocryphal Apoca- 
lypse of Elijah and its interesting connection with z Cor. 2 9 
and Eph. 5 14, see Hamack’s Altckristliche Lift. 853 ff., ana 
Apocrypha, § 20. Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigraph. VT, 1070 ff. % 
has illustrated the place of Elijah in Jewish folklore. 

2. A priest, temp. Ezra; Ezra 10 21 (eA[e]ia [BA], -? [L]). 
Omitted in 1 Esd. 9 21 ; ®L f however, haseAetaf. 

3. A layman ; temp. Ezra ; Ezra 10 26 (AV Eli ah ; ijAia [AB], 
-? [L]), called in 1 Esd. 9 27 Aedias (an 5 [c]ia? [BA], rjAtas [L]). 

4. A Benjamite (Benjamin, g 9 ii., / 3 ), z Ch. 827 (AV Eli ah, 

TjAta [BALj). W. E. A. 

ELIKA (R^Stf ; probably corrupt). In the first 
of the two lists of Dkvid’s 4 thirty’ we find (2 S. 23 25 
MT) * Elika the Harodite (rather, Aradite).’ This item 
is absent from (S BL (but gives evaKa), and from 
the list in 1 Ch. 11 . Hence Driver (note on 2 S. 2839) 
would omit it, thus making the number of David’s 
minor heroes exactly thirty, but reducing the total 
of the heroes (including in this the five major ones) 
to thirty-five. The total given in v. 39 may be due 
to a late editor. Marquart {Fund. 19) agrees, regarding 
‘ Elika the Harodite ’ as an (incorrect) gloss on v. 33 b. 
Wellhausen and Budde, however, retain ' Elika the 
Harodite, ’ remarking that the framer of the list likes, 
when he can, to couple two warriors from the same 
district. (Arad and Beth-palet, however, may very 
well be combined.) Another name, it is true, is still 
wanting to produce a total of thirty-seven. See 
Eliphelet, 2, and cp David, § ii a, i. t. K. c. 

F.T.TM (nS’X ; 4 j\eiM [BAL] ; Elim; Ex. 1627. 
Nu. 33 g), the second station of the Israelites after 
crossing the sea, where there were twelve fountains 
and seventy palms (the term 4 Elim ’ covers palm-trees ; 
see Elath). On the usual theory of the route of the 
Israelites, Elim is now generally identified with the 
beautiful oasis in Wady Gharandel, 63 m. from Suez, 
7 from ‘Ain Hawwara ( Ordnance Survey of Sinai, I151). 

ELIMELECH 1 God (or, 4 my God ’ ) is king, ’ 

§§ 24, 36, cp Malchiel ; aAim€\€K [A], &Bei/v\eAe)( 
[B], e\\- [L]), a Bethlehemite, husband of Naomi 
(Ruth 1 2). See Ruth. 

ELIOENAI (Tlri^ and § 34, i.e. , 4 towards 

God are mine eyes,’ or [We.] Elioeni [Eliaueni], 4 God 
brought me forth’ [from Aram. = but 

analogy suggests that the word is corrupt. The true 
name may be (Che. ) — ’y coming from r, and 

’J from D (cp JUSHAB-HESED) ; cAlCOHNAI [A], -6 


1. b. Neariah, 1 Ch. 823 f. (eAeidava, -v [B], v. 24 

[A] ). 

2. A prince of Simeon, i Ch. 4 36 (eKtuvai [B], -vyi TA]).^ 

3. b. Becher in a genealogy of Benjamin (g.v. § 9, ii. a ), 
1 Ch. 7 8 (eAetOcuvav [B]). 

4. One of the b’ne Pashhur (q.v. 3) among the priests in the 
list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., g 5, end), Ezra 
10 22 (eAuova [B], -laaivat [L])=i Esd. 9 22, Elionas (tAuavout 

[B] , -a? [A]). r . 

5. One of the b’ne Zattu in list of those with foreign wives 
(Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 10 27 (cAtuva [B], eAutivav [kD= 

1 Esd. 9 28, Eliadas (eAiaSas [BA]). 

6. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall 
(see Ezra ii., g 13 g), perhaps the same as (4), Neh. 12 41 (om. 
B). See Eliehoenai, Elienai. 

7. 1 Ch. 26 3 AV, RV Eliehoenai. 

ELIONAS (cAiconac [A]). 

z. i Esd. 9 22= Ezra 10 22, Elioenai, 4. 

2. 1 Esd. 9 32= Ezra 10 31, Eliezer, 9. 

ELIPHAL 1 Ch. 11 3 s ; AV®*- Eliphelet 

(q.v., 2). 
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BUPHALAT 


ELIPHALAT. I. I Esd. 9 33 ( € \€I<|>aAat [BA]) 
=Ezra 10 33 Eliphelet, 5. 

a. X Esd. 839 RV (cActfoAo. [Bb=Ezra 8x3, Eliphelet, 4. 

BT.TP 1 TAT.BT . I. (D^Q 7 $) 3 S. 616, RV ELI- 
PHELET, I. 

a. x Esd. 8 39 AV = Ezra 8 13, Eliphelet (4). 

EXJPHAZ probably a corruption of an old 

name, but see § 38; eA(e)i4>&C [AL in Gen., B in 
Ch.], -&z [AL in Ch. , E in Gen.] ; z rarely becomes c)* 

x. Son of Esau* and father of Teman, Omar, Zepho, Gatam, 
Kenaz, and Amalek (Gen. 864 [-$a£, L], to- 16 [v. xx -$a 6 , E ; 
v. 15 D], 1 Ch. 1 35^). See Amalek, $ 4, Edom, f xx. 

3. A Temanite, one of Job’s friends (Job 2 xx [«A[c]u^o£, 
BKAC], and often). See Job i. and ii. 

EIJPHELKH, RV Eliphelehu (-ir6p'^, § 27; 
eAld>AA [L]). a Levite name, i Ch. 15x8 (eXei<J>eNA 
[BN], 6 Ai 4 >aAa [A]) ; ax (€n<|)an[a]iac [BN], eAi- 
<t>&A&i&c [A]). 

ELIPHELET (D^g, * God is a deliverance, ’ § 30 ; 

1 €A[e]l<t>AA6T [ANL]. According to Cheyne a similar 
name, Ahiphelet, was borne by ‘ the Gilonite,’ David’s 
treacherous counsellor, pelet, • deliverance, ’ being altered 
by tradition into tophel — i.e . , lit. , ‘ brother of insipidity ’ 
or ‘folly'; cp 2 S. 1531). 

1. A son of David born to him in Jerusalem (2 S. 

5 16 1 Ch. 38 147). According to 2 S. , David had eleven 
sons born to him in Jerusalem ; but by a textual error 
(which occurs also in <5> BL of S. ) this number is increased 
to thirteen, by the addition of Nog ah and another 
Eliphelet : 1 Ch. 36 14 5 Elpalet [AV], 

Elpelet [RV]). The latter is omitted by Bertheau, 
Thenius, and Wellhausen (Gesch.W, 216, ET id.). 

<5’s readings are 2 S. 61 6 «A[«]i^aa0 [BA its], eA6aAar 
[BA], -6ar, «Ai$aAa8 [L] J 1 1 Ch. 38 eAe«/>aAa [B], «Ai $aaZ [L] *, 
x Ch. 147 efjL&aXer [B], tv. [N], tKufmX ar [L] ; 1 Ch. 86 «A« r 
[B], cA i<f>a 0 [L] ; 1 Ch. 14 5 eAeu^aAe# [B]. See David, S xx 1 

2. One of David’s ‘ thirty’ (2 S. 2334 ; in 1 Ch. 11 35 
the name is given by error without the last letter : MT 
Eliphal, Vb’Vk)- The name of his father is variously 
given as Ahasbai (2 S. in MT) and as Ur (1 Ch. in 
MT) ; see David, § 11 (a) i . f. 

Both forms, however, are evidently corrupt ; and to recover 
the original name we must not (with We.) omit ‘the son of’ 
before ‘the Maachathite.’ p and jq, ro and jva were easily 
confounded; the words which now follow »3oniC» ‘Ahasbai,’ 
in MT should probably be read (according to Klo.) ’nojErnva, 
‘ a man of Beth-maachah.’ And, if Klo. is right in 
supplying Hepher (ii., 1) before the gentilic noun, we can 
hardly doubt that he is right also in regarding '3DI1K p (EV 
‘son of Ahasbai’) as a corruption of a gentilic noun formed 
similarly to »royDirjV3* If so > the original list ran thus, ‘ Eli- 
phelet, a naan of Beth ; Hepher { a man of Beth-maachah.’ 

The number thirty-seven in 2 S. 23 39 is thus accounted for (Che.). 
The * Ur ’ of 1 Ch. might be a corrupt fragment of the lost 
place-name. For a more tentative view see Driver, Sam., 284, 
and for a bolder but very ingenious view Marquart, Fund. 22. 
The versions are equally obscure (2 S. 23 34 ; aAn<£oA*0 [B], 
wf>t AAt [L] ; x Ch. 11 35, «A^ar [BN], ekupaaX [A], -^a* A [L]). 

3. b. Eshek in a genealogy of Benjamin {g.v., § 9, ii. /3), 
x Ch. 8 39 (eAi^aAecs [B]). 

4. One of the b’ne Adonikam (g.v.) in Ezra’s caravan (see 
Ezra i., § 2 ; ii., f 15 [i.] d\ Ezra 8 13 (aXtufxiT [B], t\uf>aka— 
tfeujA, for Eliphelet and Jeuel [A], eAi^aAar [L])= x Esd. 8 39 
Eliphalet, RV Eliphalat (tktt<f>a\a [B], eAi^aAaros [A]). 

5. One of the b’neHASHUM(^.w.)in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra l, f 5, end); Ezra 10 33 (cAtt^apctf [B], -^aA. 

t], eAicu/xxA er [L])= 1 Esd. 9 33, Eliphalat l 

ELISABETH (eAeiCABCT [Ti. WH] ; i.e. , Elisheba 
[7.V.]), the righteous and blameless wife of Zacharias, 
and mother of John the Baptist (Lk. ls^). 


ELISHA : ‘ God is salvation, ’ § 28 ; the name 

occurs on a seal from ’Ammfin, prob. of seventh 


1 . Relation to 
Elijah. 


century B.c. [ZATW 7 501 ('97]); 
eAeiCAie [B] -Aicc- [AL]; in NT 
€Aic[c]aioc). Elijah’s successor in 


1 See also David, § 11 (a), col. X032. The copy upon which 
L based his translation seems to have been corrected to agree 
with Ch. 


his prophetic work, and for about half a century 
the ‘ father ’ and guide of the northern kingdom in its 
struggle for national life and independence. We 
have in the books of Kings a considerable collection 
of anecdotes illustrating his history. We cannot be 
surprised that much of ‘this material from which we have 
to construct our view of the manner of man he was, 
bears clear marks of its legendary nature. In this 
respect the traditions about Elisha do not differ from 
those about his master (cp Historical Literature, 
§5). Unfortunately, however, in the case of Elisha it 
is much harder to recover the kernel of literal fact, 
and we miss the clear and bold lines in which the 
portrait of the true Elijah stands out on the canvas. 
The difference springs from the vastly superior origin- 
ality of Elijah. The ideas which came straight to the 
master's heart were taught to the disciple by outward 
word and example. He learnt as others might learn. 
Moreover, he sympathised more than Elijah had done 
with the natural thoughts and desires of his countrymen, 
and was much more on a level with them. For these 


reasons there is great difficulty in distinguishing the 
genuine history of Elisha from the overgrowth of 
popular imagination. 

Reference is made elsewhere (see Kings, Books. 


of, § 8) to the disorder and chronological confusion 

tm r which characterise the bundle of anec- 

2. infloraer 01 dotes on Elisha . s life> It may ^ 

the Anecdotes. weU to add a few details . 


In 2 K. 5 the story of Naaman’s cure implies that the rela- 
tions between the Aramaean and the Israelite kingdoms were 
ostensibly peaceable. Then, without any explanation of the 
change, we are introduced in 68-23 to the very midst of the 
warfare between the nations. In the closing verse of this section 
we are told that the Aramaeans made no further invasion of 
Israelite territory, whereupon in 6 24 we find the Aramaean king 
besieging Samaria. In 5 26 / Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, is said 
to have been struck with life-long leprosy, which, however, 
does not offer any obstacle to his familiar intercourse with the 
king in 8 1-6. 

There is no unity therefore in the stories as a whole, 
though some of them are, no doubt, connected with each 
other (so 816 48-37 38-41 42-44. See also Kings, § 8). 
Further, it is uncertain whether the editor made his 


selection on any definite principle, for the assertion that 
he has related twelve and only twelve miracles of 
Elisha cannot be maintained save on an arbitrary 
method of reckoning. In any case he failed to under- 
stand Elisha’s connection with contemporary events. 
By placing all the anecdotes, with one exception, before 
Jehu’s revolt, he has reduced the greater part of Elisha’s 
public life to a mere blank. Yet how energetic and 
fruitful in result that life was, we learn with unimpeach- 
able evidence from the exclamation of the king who 
stood by the aged prophet’s death-bed (2 K. 13 14). 

Nevertheless the stories, despite their legendary char- 
acter, are early in date. They belong to the literature 
of the Northern Kingdom and to the eighth century 
B. c. Thus, even when they cannot claim to be treated 
as sober history, they are of great value for the light 
they throw on die manners and beliefs which prevailed 
at the time when they were written ; and sometimes at 
least we are justified in the confidence that we have 
before us fragments of tradition which will bear the 
test of criticism. 


Elisha was the son of Shaphat and belonged to Abel- 
meholah (g.v. ) : it was there that Elijah found him. 

2 T>i4 a v,Q» a „ 0 ii The meeting occurred some time after 
s.tuiwia8cau. Elijah , s retum from H oreb; for the 

route from Horeb to Damascus (1 K. 19 is) would not 
lead through Abel-meholah, and the wor^ ' thence ’ in 
v. 19 must refer to some place mentioned m b section of 
the narrative which stood between w. 18 and i9, but has 
been omitted by the editor. Elisha had twelve pair of 
oxen ploughing in the field before him, and was himself 
driving the twelfth pair. This implies that he was a 
man of substance, and far (therefore) from the common 
temptation to ‘ prophesy for a piece of bread ’ (Am. 
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7 za). Still, when Elijah threw his mantle upon him, he 
was ready to leave all and only asked leave to bid his 
parents farewell. The leave was given, but with the 
added warning to remember the sacred service to which 
he was now bound by the fact that Elijah had thrown 
his mantle over him (for this seems to be the meaning 
of the obscure words in i K. 19 20). Returning, Elisha 
slew the oxen, kindled a fire with the wood of the 
plough, and made a sacrificial meal for the people about 
him. From that time forth he was known as Elijah’s 
disciple, as one who had 4 poured water on his hands ’ 
(2 K. Six). His call had come mediately, through 
Elijah, not immediately from Yahwk So also by 
Elijah’s instrumentality he was perfected for the graver 
and more independent duties which awaited him when 
his master was gone. 

He is said to have followed his master, when his end was 
near, from Gilgal in the centre of Palestine 1 to the sanctuary 
of Bethel and thence to Jericho. Elijah smites the Jordan 
with his mantle and the two comrades^ cross dry-shod. 4 Ask 

Elijah double portic 

l«uucr. £|VCU UMV id <x U41U thing’ iu uk | uul uc id lu gam 

this pre-eminence if he is enabled to behold the parting form, 
as it is borne upward in the storm and lightning. He sees the 
wondrous ascent ; he gazes on his 4 father ’ till he vanishes in 
the height, and rends his clothes in grief for his bereavement. 
Then he lifts the mantle which had fallen from the ascending 
prophet’s shoulders, smites the river with it and divides the 
waters in the strength of Elijah’s God. Other members of the 
prophetic guild seek anxiously for their lost leader in hill and 
dale. Elisha has the calm assurance that Elijah is gone and 
that he is the heir. 

The ascension of Elijah introduces a group of miracles. 
One miracle is stem and cruel ; he curses the youths at 

. . Bethel who mock him, and forty-two of 

* them are devoured by two she-bears 
(223-25). Another has at least a penal character; 
Geh&zi is struck with life-long leprosy for his covetous- 
ness (5ao ^T). The rest are deeds of beneficence. 

Elisha heals with salt the waters of Jericho (2 19-22), makes 
poisonous gourds (see Gourds [Wild]) wholesome by sprink- 
ling meal upon them in time of famine (438-41), multiplies Dread 
to feed a hundred guests (442-44) and oil to save the poor 
widow of a prophet from the creditor who would have seized her 
sons for debt and made them slaves (4 1-7) ; he brings the bor- 
rowed axe up from the river-bed and makes it swim on the 
water (6 1-7). With exquisite tact he enters into the sorrows 
of the Shunamite woman who had given him hospitable enter- 
tainment, and restores the life of the son whose very birth had 
been a token of the prophet’s power and gratitude (4 8-37). He 
cleanses the leprosy of Naaman fy.».) the Aramaean statesman 
(chap. 6) ; and even after he has been laid in the grave the 
touch of his bones restores a dead man to life (13 20 /.) 

It may be noted that these miracles are in part 
connected with the prophetic colonies, that they are 
modelled to some extent on the wonders ascribed to 
Elijah (cp 2 K. 214 with v. 8 ; 2 K. 4 r ff. with 1 K. 
17 14^ ; 2 K. 432/: with 1 K. 17 17^ ; 2 K. 810/: with 
1 4), and that sofaras they embody the spirit of active love, 
they contribute a Christ-like element (which is missed, 
however, in Ecclus. 48 12-14) to the ideal of prophecy. 

Though both Elisha and his master were wonder- 
workers and champions of Yahw&’s exclusive worship, 
5 Political Elisha’s career presents points of marked 

influence. contras .t to that of Elijah. Instead of 
appearing and disappearing like a meteor 
flash, Elisha could be found readily enough by the people 
who consulted him in the leisure of New Moons and 
Sabbaths (2 K. 423), or by princes who sought him in 
person (2 K. 3 12 633). The strife with Baal was over 
and Elisha exercised decisive power in court and camp. 

Thus, Elisha accompanied the combined armies of Israel, 
Judah and Edom, then a vassal state under Judah, in an ex- 
pedition against Moab, and saved them from perishing of thirst. 

1 2 K. 2 1. We have assumed that the Gilgal here intended 
is Jiljilia SW. of Shiloh. See further, Gilgal, i 4. If we 
identify Elisha’s Gilgal with the famous sanctuary by the 
Jordan, then we must suppose that there is some confusion in 
the text, and make Elisha start from his home in Samaria. 
Robertson Smith (Kings, Books op, in EB ) held this to be the 
original intention of the narrator (see v. 25). 
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The story is historical in substance (cp Jehobam, f $/.). The 
allied army marched round the Dead Sea ana crossing the 
Nahal h£- Arabim (see Arabah il) attacked Moab from the 
S. This was just the course which would suggest itself. Moab, 
as we now know from Mesha’s altar-stone, nad recovered and 
fortified cities on the N., the Amon presented an obstacle to 
invasion from that quarter, and the Aramaeans farther N. still 
might have cut off ail possibility of retreat. 4 Dig trenches on 
trenches in this valley, said the prophet, a rational method of 
reaching the water which filters through the sand to the rock 
beneath, and one which still gives its name to the Wady ei- 
AhsS at the S. end of the Dead Sea (see W. R. Smith, OTJCP) 
147). We may perhaps doubt whether thq Moabites really 
mistook the water under the sun for blood shed in the quarrel 
of the allies among themselves, though Stade (GVI 1 536) sees 
no reason to question the truth of even this feature in the 
narrative. 

For his political influence, however, Elisha paid a 
heavy penalty. He felt, and was sometimes worsted by, 
the temptation to use means which his predecessor would 
surely have disdained. We may, indeed, on consider- 
ing the relations between Samaria and Damascus, 
question the representation in 87-15 that he was largely 
responsible for the murder of Ben-hadad by Hazael ; 
but he certainly was a prime mover in the revolt by 
which the crafty and murderous Jehu, a man with no 
character for religion (note especially 10 18), seized the 
throne of Israel (see Jehu). He bore a nobler part 
under other kings of Jehu’s line. 

If we follow Kuenen’s plausible conjecture ( Ondcrzoek , 1 2, 
§ 25, n. 12, but see Jehoram ? $ 2), it was in the time of 
Jehoahaz that the Aramaeans besieged Samaria, till the famine 
within the walls made women devour their children, and the 
king, despairing of help from Yah we and attributing the evil to 
Elisha’s supernatural power, sought the prophet’s life. Elisha, 
we are told, with a confidence like that of Isaiah, predicted 
victory and plenty. His prophecy was fulfilled ; the Aramaeans, 
terrified by a rumour that their own land was invaded (see 
Jehoram, § 2), fled and left their supplies behind. 

There came a turn in the tide. The Aramaeans, 
struggling for life against Ramman-nirari III., could 
no longer hope to subjugate Israel ; and Elisha, now 
stricken in years, saw in spirit the dawn of a brighter 
day. 

It is said that on his death-bed he bade king Joash stand by 
the open window and shoot an arrow eastward. The prophet 
laid his own aged hands on the hands of the young king, and 
cried, as the arrow sped : 4 An arrow of Yahwfe’s victory j yea, 
an arrow of victory over Aram.’ Moreover he told the long to 
strike the ground with the arrows and when he did so declared 
it was the sign of three battles to be won, chiding him, however, 
because he aid not double the strokes and so double his success 
against the foe. 

Well might Joash lament over Elisha : 4 My father, 
my father ! Israel’s chariots and horsemen (art thou) ’ t 
His guiding and animating spirit had been worth 
many a troop to his people. Here lay Elisha’s 
strength and here also its limitations. No new idea 
came to the birth through him. He was a faithful 
disciple, a true patriot, a man of loving heart. He 
worked for Israel, scarcely through Israel for the world ; 
and it is not, perhaps, by mere accident that in the 
NT he is mentioned only once (Lk. 427). 

All the modern histories of Israel — especially those of Stade, 
Kittel, and Wellhausen — treat of Elisha ; Smend, A T Relig ., 
also may be consulted. W. E. A. 

ELISHAH eA[e ] ica [BADEL], in 6*- Q f 

Gen. 10 4, eAicca)* a son of Javan, occurs elsewhere 
only in the combination N 'JN, Ezek. 27 7, 4 coast-lands 
of Elishah’ (nhccjn eA[e]iCAl [BAQ]), whence violet 
and purple stuffs were brought to Tyre. The two most 
plausible identifications are that with S. Italy and 
Sicily, where were Greek colonies (Kiepert, Lag., Di., 
Kau. ; cp Tiras, end), and that with Carthage or, 
more widely, the N. African coast (Schulthess, Stade, 
E. Meyer [GA , 1 282]). Both regions were famous for 
the purple dye (cp Purple). The latter is favoured by 
the name ; Elissa, princess of Tyre, was the legendary 
founder of Carthage, which was perhaps originally called 
Elissa. On the other side Dillmann quotes the gloss in 
Syncellus, 4 Elissa, whence the Sicelots ' (dXurad o 5 
auceXoL ; Eus. Chron. Armen. 2x3); but this seems 
to tell against the identification of Elishah and Sicily. 
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ELISHAMA 

Dillmann urges that Carthage, being a Phoenician 
colony, would not be represented as descended 
.from Japheth; but this would have as much force 
against Tarshish or Tartessus (cp Tiras). It may 
be granted, however, that '* «k, ‘ coast-lands of Elishah,* 
would be perhaps more natural of S. Italy and Sicily ; 
Tg. on Ezek. 27 7 indeed explains this phrase by * the 
province of Italy.’ A decision is difficult ; but perhaps 
Carthage has the more in its favour. F. b. 

ELISHAMA (VWb^, ' my God hath heard,' § 32 ; 

x. b. Ammihud, prince of Ephraim (ff.v., i.) (Nu. 1 xo 2 x8 
7 48 S3 10 22), x Ch. 7 26 (cActfuunu [B]). Cp Tribes. 

2. Son of David (2S. 5 x 6 toroO <rof tvs [L]; xCh. 88 147, 
eAeuroftce [B]), and 

3. Another son of David, mentioned in xCh.86 (cA««ra 
[B]) = aS. 6x5 iCh.145, Elishua, which name should be 
restored here, as it is scarcely conceivable that two of David’s sons 
should bear the same name. See David, f xt (d% 

4. A Judahite, son of Jekamiah, x Ch. 241, identified by some 
with 

5. Grandfather of the royal prince Ishmael [2], aK. 2625 
(tXtauftay [L]) Jer. 41 1 (®, 48 1; «Aacra [B], -eora [*], cAcoura 
(QB* Cp Sayce, Crit. Mon. 380/C 

6 . Jehoiakim’s scribe, in whose chamber Jeremiah’s roll was 
laid up, Ter. 86123021 (® 48 , cAcura w. 2021 [B]). 

7. A Levitical priest introduced, by the Chronicler, into his 
life of Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch. 17 8L 

EU8HAPHAT ' God [or, my God] hath 

judged,’ § 35 ; cp Jehoshaphat and Ph. 

€XeiCA<J>AN [B], e\lCA<l>AT [AL]), b. Zichri, a 
captain in the time of Jehoiada (2 Ch. 23 1). 

EU8HEBA (V 2 wb$, ‘God is an oath,’ or perhaps 
rather 'God is health’ (Che.), see Abishua, Elishua, 
and cp Bathsheba, Bathshua; similarly Elisabeth, 
Jehosheba, §§ 33, 50 ; €X[e]iCABee [BL], -Bet [A], 
-Be [A*F]), wife of Aaron and daughter of Amminadab 
4 Ex. 623+P). She is also styled 'sister of Nahshon,’ 
and ' Nahshon b. Amminadab ’ in P is the well-known 
chief of Judah in the desert march. P hardly derived 
the Aaronids from a Judahite mother. 'Sister of 
Nahshon ’ is, therefore, most probably a gloss (R P ) 
which has arisen from a confusion of Elisheba’s father 
with the Judahite. It was, possibly, to avoid this con- 
fusion that the writer of 1 Ch. 6 22 [7] mentions a son 
of Kohath (Aaron's grandfather) named Amminadab, 
whose place, however, is elsewhere taken by Izhar (cp 
ib. 28). The tribal connection of Aaron’s wife, there- 
fore, is as obscure as that of the wife of his famous son 
Eleazar \q.v . , 1]. 

The name Elisheba may well be pre-exilic (see Gray, HPN, 
206)^ and with regard to die difficult question of the origin of 
Levitical names it may be pointed out that in this case a name 
•of parallel formation is borne by a devout follower of Yahwfc, 
the wife of the priest Jehoiada ot Judah. See Jehosheba. 

EUSHUA 'God is a help,’ § 28; cp 

Elisha ; eAlCOye [L]), ‘ a son David ’ §nd (/ 3 )] 
<2S. 615, €A[e]lCOYC [BA]? 1 Ch. 14 s, 6KT&6 [B], 
eAlCAY [A])- In lCh * 36 for ELISHAMA (q.V. t 3) 
Elishua should be restored (so & B eAeura). 

EUSIMUS, RV Eliasimus (e\[e]ic[e]i/v\oc [BA]), 
1 Esd. 9s8= AV Ezra IO27 Eliashib, 5. 

BUU (hAcioy [BKA], hAioy [B c ], i.e.. 

Elihu), a forefather of Judith (Judith 81). 

EUUD (eAioyA [ Ti - WH], i.e.. *Wn^, ‘God’ [or 
*my God’] is glorious’; cp Ammihud, Abihud), sixth 
from Zerubbabel in the ancestry of Joseph (Mt 1 14). 
See Genealogies ii. , § 2 ( c ). 

EUZAPHAN (|Dy?g, i.e., 'God [or, my God] 
shelters’; cpElzaphan; eA[e]iCAd>AN [BAL]). 

1. A Kohathite prince, according to Nu. 8 30 P ; but in x Ch. 
158 his name is co-ordinated with that of Kohath (cAeura^ar 
fB]). He is also named in aCh. 29x3. See Genealogies i., 
I 7 (i-X 

2. A prince of Zebulun, Nu. 84 25 P. See Parnach. 

EUZUB ‘God’ [or my God’] is a rock,’ 


§ 29 ; cp Z Uriel, Pedahzur ; eA[€]lCOYP [BAL]), a 
Reubenite prince (Nil I5 2zo 73035 IO18+). See 
Zur, Names with. 

P.T.1TAMAH (njpjtj, 'God hath created (him)* or 
' God hath bought him,’ § 36 ; cAkana [BAL]). 

1. The father of the prophet Samuel (1 S. lx). He 
was the son of Jerahmeel (see Jeroham [i]) according 
to one form of the genealogy of Samuel ; but the name 
of Samuel’s father is also traditionally given (it would 
seem) as Elihu or rather (see Elihu, 2) Elimelech. 

2. Eponym of one of the three divisions of the Kora- 
hite Levites (Ex. 624; see Korah [3]), the others being 
Assir (i) and Abi asaph. In 1 Ch. 6 the genealogy 
of the sons of Korah is given in two forms, both differ- 
ing from that of Exodus, and Samuel’s father is repre- 
sented as a descendant of the Korahite Elkanah. This 
may mean either that the descendants of Samuel were 
actually incorporated after the exile in the Korahite 
guild under the name of sons of Elkanah, and that an 
older Elkanah, son of Korah, was inserted to give 
symmetry to the genealogical tree, or simply that the 
Korahite guild of Elkanah was led by its name to 
claim kinship with the prophet Samuel and incorporate 
his ancestors in its genealogy. See Genealogies i. , 

3. A Levite : 1 Ch. 9 16 (rfbxava. [B]). 

4. One of David’s warriors, xCh. 126 ( rjXtcava [BAL]). See 
David, § ii (a). 

5. A Levitical door-keeper for the ark: iCh. 15 23 (i|A- 
Kava [BKA])., 

6. A Judahite noble : 2 Ch. 287 (eiAcova [BJ). w. R. S. 

ELKIAH(eAKeiA[BKA]; AV Elcia — i.e. , Hilkiah), 

an ancestor of Judith (Judith 8x). 

ELKOSHITE, THE Ginsb., with most 

MSS and editions ; 'B'ipPJjtri, Baer, with the small MS 
Massora; and also are found in 

MSS.; cAkgcaioc [BKAQ]), a gentilic noun, derived 
from Elkosh, the name of the town to which the prophet 
Nahum belonged (Nah. Ii). 

According to Peiser [ZATW, 7 349 (’97)], the word contains 
the name of the deity, ehp [cp Kish], which he finds likewise in 
the name Kushaiah [1 Ch. 16x7], and in Prov. 30 31 [he reads 
e for nnpSK]). 

Three sites have been proposed. 

a. There is an el-KuS not far from the left bank of the 
Tigris, two days’ journey N. of the ancient Nineveh, 
where the grave of the prophet Nahum is pointed out. 
According to Friedrich Delitzsch and A. Jeremias, 1 this is 
the place referred to in Nah. 1 1. This theory involves 
the assumption that Nahum belonged to the ' ten tribes ’ 
and was born in exile, and has been thought to be 
favoured by the prophet’s (presumed) accurate know- 
ledge of local details respecting Nineveh. On the one 
hand, however, the N. Israelitish exiles were not settled 
in Assyria proper (2 K. 176 18 n), and we find no trace 
in Nahum of any hope of a return home such as an 
exile would certainly have expressed somewhere (cp 
Kue., Ond. (*> ii., § 75, n. 4) ; and, on the other, quite 
enough was known of Assyria in Palestine in the time 
of Nahum to enable a prophet of such power to 
sketch the picture that we have in chap. 2. We must 
rather suppose that it was at a later day that the graves 
of the two prophets who prophesied against Nineveh 
were sought in the neighbourhood of that city. Whilst 
a resting-place for Jonah was found in Nineveh itself 
(Nebi Ytinus), the village called el-Ku§ seemed, in view 
of Nah. lx, to be appropriate for the grave of Nahum. 
That there was a village there, however, in the seventh 
century B. C. cannot be shown. The earliest reference 
to it, according to Jeremias, is in the eighth century 
A.D. ; nor is the grave mentioned before the sixteenth. 

b. A ruined site in Galilee, Elcese, was shown to 
Jerome as the birthplace of the prophet, and is attested, 

1 See the treatise by Billerbeck and Jeremias cited under 
Nahum (beg.). 
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with slight variations, as EXxetre also by the Greek 
fathers. As cX/cctcmo* is also the form of the name 
in Nah. lx (eXxaureov [fc$ # ], -Keaeov [K tb ]) it is 
possible that rvdp^H was a collateral form by the side of 
efp 1 } k (Kue. ), or, rather, that the name of Nahum’s 
birthplace was not ppV*. Indeed, since the 

1 of the scriptio plena is in no case binding, »rpV *n might 
itself be read 'yghnn and derived from In this 

case the name would have nothing to do with the deity 
8 hp. If, then, the tradition reported by Jerome be cor- 
rect, we must suppose that Nahum, assuming that he 
lived in the seventh century (see Nahum, § a), was born 
in Galilee amongst the Israelites left there in 722, and 
then, as the book itself refers us to Judaea, removed 
thither at a later date (cp further Capernaum, §§ 1, 5). 

c. Against the statement of Jerome, however, is to be 
set that of the Vita Prophetarum of Pseudo-Epiphanius. 
The text of the latter is indeed unfortunately very un- 
settled, and in its common form the ekKeaei of Nahum 
is located E. of the Jordan. Nestle, however, has made 
it very probable that T opSdrov els is due to a corruption 
of the text, and that the genuine text says that Elkese 
lay * beyond Betogabra ' ( = Eleutheropolis, the mod. 
Bet Jibrin) in the tribe of Simeon ( ZL)P V 1 222 f. 
[’78]; transl. in PEFQ, 1879, pp. 136-138 ; cp Marg. u. 
Mat. 2 26 f, wff. ['93]). Beyond question a place in 
Judah would be much more in harmony with the age 
and contents of the book (cp We. Kl. Proph. 155 
[( 3 ), 158], who asserts that Nahum was * at all events a 
Judaean from Judah’), and it should likewise be con- 
sidered that all similar names of places point to the 
S. — viz., np_nS«, ppnSK, iSwSk to the kingdom of Judah ; 
nbpbn to the S. part of the trans-Jordanic district. 
Certainty is, however, unattainable. K. B. 

ELLASAR (ID^, eAAACAp [DJ ceAA. [A], eU- 
[L], Ponti [gen.]), the land or city and district 

ruled over by Arioch (Gen. 14 x). It was natural to 
think, with M£nant and others, of Asur, the old capital 
of Assyria, and its territory. Ellasar might very well 
be a Hebrew transliteration of the Assyrian alu Asur 
(city of ASur) ; Assyrian (not Babylonian) / (p) is re- 
presented in Hebrew by s (d). Most scholars, however, 
have rightly adopted Sir H. Rawlinson’s view that Ellasar 
means Larsa or Larsam, the ancient Babylonian city of 
the sun-god, the ruins of which are still to be seen at 
Senkereh (cp Babylonia, § 3), because the name 
(Arioch) of the king is identified with Eri-aku, son 
of Kudur-mabuk, and vassal-king of Larsa. This, no 
doubt, requires one to assume either a slip on the part 
of the writer or a corruption of the text ; 1 but, since 
the narrator speaks of allies or vassals of the Elamitic 
over-king Chedorlaomer, it is clear that he must mean, 
not ASur, but Larsa. See Del. Par. 224, and, on the 
historical value of the account, Chedorlaomer, § 4/ 

, c. P. T. 

ELM, a misleading rendering of in Hos. 413 
AV, for Terebinth [q.v.l. Palestine is too warm for 
elms. 

ELMODAM or better RV Elm&dam (eAmaAam 
[T i. WH]), six generations above Zerubbabel in the 
genealogy of Joseph (Lk. 3 28). 

Pesh. (cp Ann.) gives Elmodad ; cp. Almodad (Gen. 10 26), a 
poor early conjecture. Read Elmatham— i.e. , Elnathan (see ©a 
2K. 248); d and th were confounded, see ®’s readings of 
Elzabad. Cp Genealogies ii., § 3. 

ELNAAM (D|$>$, ‘ God is graciousness, ’ § 38, cp 
Phoen. CIS 1 no. 383) in David's army list (1 Ch. 

1 Ordinary processes will not account for the change of 
Larsa to Ellasar. If it were a Greek document, we could 
understand such a change better, as the Greeks take great 
liberties in the transcription of Semitic names ; but the Hebrews 
are more accurate. [Ball (SHOT) suggests as the original -a/ 
Larsa**, ' the city of Larsa.’] 
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11 46; eXA&&/v\ [B], -am [K irld \|. cXnaam [A], Gan. 
[L]). Cp Joshaviah, and see David, § 11 (a) ii. 

ELNATHAN (jn^K, •God has given,’ §§ 24, 27, 
cXnaGan [BAQ“*]). 

1. Grandfather (on the maternal side) of Jehoiachin ; 
designated, 1 Elnathan of Jerusalem ’ ; 2 K. 248 (eXXa- 
rada ,fi [B], -pada/x [A], -radar [L]). Most probably 
the same as Elnathan b. Achbor, Jer. 86x2 ([& 44 ia], 
turadar [B], r. [AQ*]), who was sent by Jehoiakim 
to fetch Uriah out of Egypt, Jer. 2622-24 ([8822-24], 
om. B), and is mentioned again in connection with the 
burning of Jeremiah’s roll (8625 radar [A]). 

2. Three men of this name are mentioned in Ezra 8x6. Two 
were ‘chief men’ (D'ricO and the third, one of the D’j*3D or 
‘teachers,’ RV (aXtarap, «A vaBav, ear. [BA], eAiv., e\r. [L, 
who gives only two]). In 1 Esd. 844 there are only two names, 
Alnathan, RV Elnathan (era arar [B]), and Eunatan, 
a misprint which is corrected in the RV Ennatan (errarar). 

ELOHHI (D v6n), see Names, § 114/ 

ELOI (eAcoi)* Mk. 1534 * See Eli, Eli. 

ELON (fb'tt, i.e., '[sacred] oak,’ § 69 ; cp Allon). 
1. One of the cities assigned to Dan in Josh. 19 43, 
where it is mentioned along with Shaalabbin, Aijalon, 
Timnah, and Ekron. (<5 has : aCKujv [B], eX. [A], taX. 
[L], but © L eXtor for ' Aijalon ’ in v. 42 — a case of 
transposition. ) The site has not been identified ; but it 
is obviously to be looked for in or near the Valley of 
Sorek ( W. Sarar). The same Elon is referred to in 
1 K. 49 (crit. emend.), where it follows Shaalbim and 
Bethshemesh.’ See Elon-beth-hanan (where ©'s 
readings are given). 

2. See Aijalon, 2 ; and cp below, Elon ii., if. 

ELON (fbt Gin. Ba. ; aAAgon [BAL]). i. A son, 
that is, family or clan, of Zebulun : Gen. 46 14 (acrpwr 
[B]) = Nu. 2626 (a \<or [L]) ; perhaps the same as 

2. One of the six ‘minor’ judges, most of whose 
names ‘ appear to be those of clans rather than of 
individuals’ (Moore, Judges , xxviii. ): Judg. 12 11 /. 
(Gin. p^'K, Ba. |Sn» at \(op [BL], -v [A] ; Ahialon). 
Elon is really the keros eponymos of Aijalon (or rather 
Elon ; see Aijalon, 2), in the land of Zebulun. The 
gentilic is Elonite, uSn; Nu. 2626 (aXXwv[e]i [BAF], 
aXtort [L]). 

3* (p^K, Gin. Ba. ; properly a place-name ; see Names, §69), 
a Hittite, father of Bashemath (i), one of Esau’s foreign wives : 
Gen. 26 34 (atAwfi [AL], [Z>]), called father of Adah, 2 : 

Gen. 862 (eAwfi. [#], aiStofx [Z>], -Ami/ [E], -ft [L]). See Bashe- 
math, 1, Beeri, 1. 

ELON-BETH-HANAN (|jrrjV 3 1 ^ 8 : but some 
MSS have p for TV 2 , and others prefix 1 ; eXo)M 6C0C 
BhGXaman [B], ai&Acom ecoc BhGan&n [A], aiAgon 
eo)C BaiGnaam [L]). A name, or rather names, at 
the end of the description of Solomon’s second prefec- 
ture (1 K. 49). @ is probably right in reading ‘. . . 

and Elon as far as B.’ (cp v. 12, end). Elon is prob- 
ably the first Elon (i., 1) mentioned above, though it 
is also possible to read Aijalon. ‘ Beth-hanan,’ if a 
frontier town is meant, can hardly be right ; some 
well-known name is wanted. 

Possibly we should, with Klostermann, read Beth-horon, an 
important place, marked out by nature for a frontier-town. 
Conder’s suggestion of Beit 'Andn (Socin, Bit % Endn , a village 
8J m. from Jerusalem, on the road to Jimzu (P EFM . 8 16), 
Beit JJaniln , 2 h. NE. of Gaza (BP 2371), may be mentioned. 

ELOTH 1 K. 9 a 6 2 Ch. 817. See Elath. 

ELPAAL § 31 ; aA<J>aaA. eAxa&A [B], 

aA 4 >aa. -A., eA<|>. [A], eAei<|>- [L]), a name in a 

genealogy of Benjamin (q.v., § 9 ii. 0 ) ; 1 Ch. 8xx 
/ 18. See JQR 11 102^, § 1. Cp Ephlal. 

ELPALET iCh.l 4 5 ; or RV Elpelat 

(1 Ch. 14 s) see Eliphelbt (i). 

EL-PABAN (P t R§ W. i.e. , ‘ the tree [0 ' terebinth ’ ; 
better, ‘ palm-tree ’] of Paran ’ ; ecoc THC TepeMiNGoy 
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THC <J>&PAN [(A) (D)], e. T. T 6 PMIN 0 OY T. [E], 
€. T6p€B INBOY T. <|>- [L] Gen. 146 ). See PARAN. 
{Onk. , Sam. ‘plain [kit'd] of Paran’; see Moreh, 
Zaanaim. ) 

EL-ROI (*&H ^$), Gen. 16 13, RV®« ; see Names, 
§ 116, and cp Isaac, § 2. 

EL -8HADDAI ('IS' bx), Gen. 17 1 ; see Names, 


ELTEKE or ELTEKEH or npiflVx, Assyr. 

Al-ta-ku-u , eX 0 €K(O [A]), a town of the Judaean low- 
land, mentioned with Ekron and Timnah, in the book 
of Joshua ( 1944 , aAkaBa [B], 6 A 06 K 6 IN [L]), was 
( 21 23 cAkcoBaim [B], cABcka [L]) a Levitical city in 
the inheritance of Dan. It was taken and destroyed by 
Sennacherib on his way to Timnah and Ekron after his 
defeat of the Egyptian forces that had come to the help 
of the Ekronites (see his ' prism ’ inscription, Schrader, 
/ CAT W, 171 /., 289, 292 [ET, 159 /., 282, 285]). The 
army overthrown by Sennacherib probably consisted of 
Jews as well as Ekronites and Egyptians, and a likely spot 
for them to unite and take their stand would be up the 
Wady Sarar (Vale of Sorek) on the high road between 
Ekron and Jerusalem, at the foot of the hills — a position 
which equally suits the data in Joshua. Sennacherib 
might reach it from the coast and the neighbourhood of 
Joppa (where he was previously), by the vale of Aijalon 
and the easy pass from the latter to the Vale of Sorek. 
No trace of the name, however, has been discovered here 
or elsewhere. Khirbet Lezka, 7 m. SW. of Ekron and 
near the great N. road ( PEF map, Sh. xvi. ; see map to 
Judaea) suits the data of Sennacherib’s inscription, but 
seems incompatible with those of Joshua. Beit Likid 
in Aijalon (Conder) is too far N. (cp Guthe, Zukunfts- 
bild d. J esaia , 48). See CHRONOLOGY, § 21. 


a town in 

mentioned in a small group of six along with Halhul 
(Halhul), Beth-zur (Burj Sur) and Gedor (Jedur). The 
site is therefore to be sought, most probably, somewhere 
on or near the route from Hebron to Jerusalem. The 
reading Ockov/j. of <S£ B suggests that the element in 
this name was sometimes taken to represent the definite 
article (cp Eltolad). Some have thought of this 
Eltekon as the site of Sennacherib’s victory of Altaku, 
and indeed, in spite of what Schrader says (KA T&, 
171 /.), the spelling of the latter is nearer Eltekon than 
Eltekeh ; but .the geographical reasons he gives in 
favour of Eltekeh are well grounded. See Elteke. 

ELTOLAD oVlf^X), one of the cities of Judah in 
the Negeb near the border of Edom (Josh. 1630, 
€ABo)AaA [A], -cuA&A [L], cABconAaA [B]), but in 
Josh. 19 4 (cABoyAaA [A], -AaA [L], -Aa [B]) assigned 
to Simeon. In 1 Ch. 429 the name is Tolad (*1%* ; 


V*. ft. O. 

r (fpl^R : 06 KOYM [B], CA 08 K 6 N [AL]), 
the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 1659). 


OwiXaS [A], dovXaeip. [B], doXad [L]), the prefixed 
Arabic article bn being omitted (so at least K 5 n. 2417, 
but apparently not Ges. -K. § 35 m\ cp Eltekon, above). 


ELTTL cAoyA [B b XA' rid ] ; in Assyr. Ululu; 

see Schr. KA T 380, and cp H* in Palm, [de Vogtte, 
Syr. Cent. no. 79]) occurs in Neh. 615 (eAoyA [B], 
aAoyA [L]) and 1 Macc. 14 27 (eAoyA [VA], om. R) as 
the name of a Month (q.v., § 5). 

ELUZAI ('ftl^R, i.e., ‘God is my refuge?’ § 29 ; 
AZAI [B], eAuozi [A], eAiezep [L]), one of David’s 
warriors, iCh. 12 st- See David, § 11 (a) iii. 

EL 7 HAIB ( 6 A[A 1 ymaic [B]). r. In iMacc. 6x/ 
AV has, 'king Antiochus, travelling through the high 
countries, heard say that Elymais in the country of 
Persia was a city greatly renowned for riches, silver, 
and gold, and that there was in it a very rich temple,’ 
etc. (cp Nanea). RV, however, reads, 4 . . . that in 
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Elymais in Persia there was a city,’ etc. AV follows 
TR ; RV represents tv 'EXu/xatti tv rg He per IS 1 ; © B 
reads ev eXv/xeus (cXu/xet [A]) o tti repa. Whether RV 
is justified in adopting this text seems doubtful; cp 
before eXvpcus may be the correction of a scribe who 
knew that there was no city bearing the name of 
Elymais. Polybius (81 n), it is true, states that the 
temple on which Antiochus had designs was in Elymais ; 
but 2 Macc. 92 places it at Persepolis, which was not in 
Elymais, but in Persia proper. 

G. Hoffmann (A usxOge aus Syr. Akten Pert. Mdrtyrrr, 
132 f.\ quoting a passage v b rrjs 'Apr^ttAoc i *pbv ra ’A£apa, 
assumes that ‘A^apa is the city referred to, and identifies *A Capa 
with the Ar. Azar, which is in RhQsist&n, SE.-of Susa, one day’s 


so as to produce Elam. Grfitz (MGJV/, 1883, P* 3 4 x 

ff.) seeks a clue in the obscure passage Dan. 11 45 ; but it 
seems hazardous to assume that UTBK (EV 4 his palace,’ which 
does not suit 'k-jK ‘ the tents of’) is equivalent to Air^o Sava, the 
name of an Elamite city in Ptolemy, for Gr&tz himself holds 
that the rest of the clause is deeply corrupt Compare, how- 
ever, Vg. and Aq. in Dan. l.c . ; both take 'k to be a proper name. 

* Elymais ’ recurs in Tob. 2 10, where RV m *- certainly 
adopts the correct reading. For the statement that 
Achiachakus went to Elymais (els ri)v ’EX(X)u/xcuda 
[BRA] — possibly els 7V ’E. ) support has been found in 
the semi-apocryphal romance which bears his name 
(Rendel Harris, Story of Ahikar, lii. ). Dillon, however, 
ingeniously suggests that the name has arisen from the 
underground cell — the original narrative had some 
derivative of ubv — in which Ahikar hides himself from 
the wrath of Sennacherib and Nad an ( Con temp. Review , 
March 1898). It is to be noted that the allusion to 
Achiacharus has little bearing upon Tobit — at least in 
its present form (see Tobit). 

ELYMAS (eXYMAC [Ti. WHJ), Acts 13 8. See 

Barjesus. 

ELTON (ji’Vp), Gen. 14,8 RV-* See Names, 

§ n8. 

ELZABA D (■Dj’pX. 4 God has given,’ § 27 ; cp Palm, 
■ntm de Vogii6, Syr. Centr. no. 73. Ili-zabadu, a 
Jewish name of fifth century B.c. , has been found on 
a tablet from Nippur [Hilprecht]). 

1. One of David’s warriors ; 1 Ch. 12 12 (e\ia{cp [B], 
probably only a scribe’s error, eXefaftad [A], eXaaftaS 
[L]). See David, § 11 (a) iii. 

2. b. Shemaiah, a Korahite door-keeper, 1 1 Ch. 267 
(eX rjtapad [B] ; eXfaPa 5 [A] ; tef. [L]). 

ELZAPHAN (|p^^, ‘El conceals’ or ‘defends,’ 
§ 30 ; cp Zephaniah ; eXlCA(t>AN [BAL]), b. Uzziel, a 
Kohathite Levite (Ex. 622 Lev. 10 4). Cp Elizaphan. 

EMADABUN (hmaAaBoyn [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 58 RV, 
AV Madiabun. 

EMATHEIS ( 8 MA 06 IC [A]), iEsd. 829 RV = Ezra 
10 28, Athlai. 

EMBALMING. The Egyptian belief in the con- 
tinued existence after death of the human Ka (see 
Egypt, § 18) seems to be of very great antiquity. To 
make this existence happy precautions of every kind were 
taken ; food and drink were placed in the grave that 
the Ka might not starve ; his favourite movables in 
like manner were buried with him; but above all 
the body had to be preserved so that the Ka could 
resume possession at pleasure. Hence the very ancient 
practice of embalming. 

A minute description of the methods employed in his 
own time is given by Herodotus (286 ff.)\ with this may 
be compared the account of Diodorus Siculus ( 1 91 ). 
According to Herodotus embalming was the business 
of a special guild. He distinguishes three methods. 

1 Read ‘and ELz&bad and his brothers’ with 0 and some 
Heb. MSS (KLX 
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1. In the costliest of the three the brain was with- 
drawn through the nose with an iron hook and the 
cavity filled with spices. Then an incision was made 
in the abdomen on the left side with an * Ethiopic 
stone' (flint knife), the bowels removed and washed 
with palm wine, the cavity filled with myrrh, cassia, 
and other drugs, and the opening sewed up. Next 
the body was kept for seventy days in natron (ac- 
cording to modem analysis, sub-carbonate of soda), 
then finally washed and skilfully swathed in long strips 
of byssus smeared with gum. The mummy was usually 
enclosed in a sort of case which showed the outlines of 
the body, and lastly in a wooden coffin of human shape, 
occasionally also in a stone sarcophagus. 

2. The second method was simpler, and correspond- 
ingly cheaper. Cedar oil was introduced into the body 
and removed after it had decomposed the viscera ; the 
body was then laid in natron, which, according to Hero- 
dotus, wholly consumed the flesh, leaving nothing but 
the skin and bones. 

3. The third and cheapest method substituted for the 
cedar oil of the second some less expensive material. 

Broadly speaking, the statements of Herodotus are 
confirmed by what we learn from Egyptian sources and 
from examination of the mummies themselves. 1 Ex- 
tant mummies, however, exhibit more methods of em- 
balming than the three just described. In particular 
those of the New Empire show a marked advance in the 
art, as compared with those of the Old. According to 
Erman, however ( Egypt , 315), accurate details as to 
this are still wanting. One of the main innovations was 
in the treatment of the viscera. In the New Empire 
these were removed ; the heart was replaced by a stone 
scarabaeus (the scarabaeus, as a peculiarly mysterious 
and holy creature, was supposed likely to be of essential 
use to the dead). The heart, lungs, liver, and other 
remaining viscera'were set aside in four vases, usually 
(from an old misunderstanding) called Canopic. Each 
vase was under the protection of a special daemon — all 
four daemons being sons of Osiris — and the lid of each 
took the form of the head of that daemon : man, 
jackal, hawk, cynocephalus. The special function of 
the daemon was to ward off hunger. 

This custom of embalming was specifically Egyptian. 
The Hebrews did not practise it. It is only as being 
an Egyptian custom that the narrator speaks of it as 
applied in the cases of Jacob and Joseph (Gen. 50 2 /. 
[J 2 ], 60 26 [E]). With his statement that the embalming 
lasted forty days (50 3) may be compared that of Diodorus 
(I91) which makes it at least thirty days. Ordinarily, 
however, it seems to have taken seventy days. There 
is a statement of Josephus (Ant. xiv. 74), referring to 
a later period — a statement which stands by itself — that 
the body of Aristobulus was embalmed with honey so as 
to allow of its being afterwards removed to Jerusalem. 

See Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii. 2451 ff. ; Maspero, Mim. sur 
quelques papyrus du Louvre, //. ; le rituel de 1 embaume- 
ment ;J . Czermak (as in note); articles in Winer, Riehm, and 
PREP) ; Erman, Egypt , chap. 13. I. b. 

EMBROIDERY. RV’s substitute for the ‘ needle- 
work ’ of AV in Judg. 5 30 Ps.45 14 [15] (rrDjTl ‘ broidered work ’), 
. and virtually in Ex. 26 36 27 16 28 39 86 37 88 18 

* ^ 29 gives * broidered work’ 

in Ezek. 16 xo 13 (HDjp), ‘ their broidered gar- 
ments ’ in 26 16 (QnDjT) njjj). The Heb. word (ri£mah) is used 
metaphorically in Ezek. 17 3 (feathers of an eagle) and x Ch. 
29 2 (ornamental stones, or mosaic work). The cognates of nDp-| 
are Eth. rekent, Ar. rakama ‘ to embroider,’ also ? to write’ (‘to 
make points ’), with which the Targ. HftDpi * coloured spots, ’ and 
the Syr. tarfcm&tk& * red pimples,’ may be compared, from which 
it seems to follow that the first step towards embroidery was mak- 
ing points, or little strokes ; diversity of hue would be sought for 
in the next stage. In its usual specialised sense of needlework- 
ornamentation of woven fragments, Ar. raljtama has passed into 

1 Compare especially the results of Czermak’s physiological 
examination of two mummies at Prague, in SIVA W, 1852. 
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Italian (ricamare) and Spanish {recamar). 0 has irouciW, 
r) nouukCa tow patfriSevrov, tpyov wouctArov, wouetAos. In Ex. 
28 4 AV has ‘ a broidered coat ’ for f’SBfa TUhS ; RV 1 a coat of 
chequer work.’ See Tunic, and observe that, though in Ps. 
46 15 [14] nto/T) 1 ? (RV ‘ in, or upon, broidered work ’) is plainly 
corrupt, the reference to brocade-work in v. 14 [13] is un- 
questioned (see Che. Ps.Pl). 

Embroidery was regarded by the Romans as peculiarly 
a Phrygian art 1 (vestis Phrygia; opus Phrygium). 

2. Home Of Pli " y < 848 > ev f, n states that embroidery 

the art. wth t ^ le needle was invented by the 
Phrygians. More probably the Phrygians 
derived the art indirectly from Babylonia. According 
to Perrot and Chipiez (Art in Chaldcea and Assyria , 
2 363) the Chaldaeans first set the example of wearing 
richly embroidered stuffs, ‘ as we know from the most 
ancient cylinders, from the Telloh (Tell Loh?) monu- 
ments, and from the stele of Marduk - nadin - al)i. ’ 
Should this statement be correct, it practically decides 
the question as to the origin of the art of embroidery. 
The Latin expression for an embroidering-needle (acus 
Babylonia ) would seem to point in the same direction. 

It is true, the ancient Babylonian cylinder -seals 
hardly supply any confirmation of the statement of 
historians. In the magnificent records of De Sar zee’s 
excavations, however, there is (pi. I. bis, fig. la) a 
representation of a standing figure clothed in a garment 
covered with diagonal lines which form lozenges. In 
this we may most probably see an example of exceed- 
ingly early embroidery (3000 or 4000 B.C.), which 
would naturally assume a very simple form. Our next 
important example is that of Marduk-nadin-ahi (about 
1120 B.C.), in which the robe of the king is very 
elaborately wrought. The finest specimens of all, 
however, are the designs on the robe of the Assyrian 
king A§ur - nasir - apli (885 B.C. ), which are most 
interesting and instructive with regard to this subject. 
The sculptures representing him show that his dress 
was embroidered with most varied designs, representing 
men, deities, and animals, as well as the king himself 
performing ceremonies before the sacred tree, etc. 
The borders and ornaments (generally floral, the chief 
subject being the sacred tree) are extremely good (see 
Layard, Monuments of Nineveh , and Perrot and 
Chipiez, Chaldcea , figs. 253-259, and text). 

In the inscriptions we cannot at present say with 
certainty that either needlework or woven embroidery 
is spoken of. Garments and woven stuffs are indeed 
referred to ; we even have lists of garments ; but the 
precise signification of the words employed is often 
obscure. Very possibly, however, the phrases (subatu) 
fa ina afagi barru and (subatu) fa ina kunsilli barru 
refer not to garments ‘tom with thorns,’ or other 
objects of that kind, but to cloth * ornamented ’ or 
‘embroidered with a thorn’ (? needle) and ‘with a 
shuttle (?) ’ respectively. 

Egyptian embroidery is known only through late 
specimens ; but from these we can safely infer the 
production of similar fabrics in earlier times. Herodotus 
(347) mentions that Amasis (570 B.C. ) sent to theAthena 
(Minerva) of Lindos a linen corslet inwoven with figures 
and embroidered with gold and cotton; and Ezekiel 
(27 7), addressing Tyre, says ‘ Of embroidered byssus 
from Egypt was thy sail.’ Lucan (10 141-143) speaks of 
Egyptian embroidery. The thread is called Sidonian, 
the silk is from the Seres, the needle is Egyptian 
(Nilotis). 

In Greece the invention of the art was ascribed to 
Athena : hence the offerings of foreign work of this kind 
to her temple (see above). Embroidery with the needle 
cannot be shown to be mentioned in the Homeric 
poems. Almost always the terms used are those ap- 
plicable to weaving (II. 3 125^ 22 440/. ; Od. 10 235 ff.). 

1 It is said that the toga picta worn by the emperor on festal 
occasions^ by theconsuls on entering office, by the magistrates 
when giving public games, and by the Roman generals on their 
triumphs, was of Phrygian embroidery. 
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To the value set on embroidery in ancient Palestine 
Judg. 630 supplies an eloquent testimony ; it is presum- 
1 ably Babylonian work that the poet 

S. BEUlMl rgfers to. At any rate, Achan’s tnantle 

references. was Babylonian (Josh. 7 ai 24). In 
the account of Hezekiah's tribute (Taylor cylinder, 
334 JT‘)» there is no mention of embroidered garments ; 
but, though we may perhaps assume that the veil of the 
temple (see below) was not Jewish work, it is probable 
(especially if P is late) that the art of embroidery was 
practised in Judaea. The account of the process of 
preparing the gold thread for the embroiderer, in Ex. 
893 , deserves notice. ‘ And they beat out the plates of 
gold, so that he could cut them into wires, to work 
these into the blue, and the purple, and the scarlet, and 
the fine linen, the work of an artist. ’ In this passage 
the word ziefn, hd&b (EV ‘cunning workman’) takes 
the place of Djri, rokim (EV ‘embroiderer’) ; another 
similar but perhaps higher class of work may be meant. 

According to the Talmudists nop"l» or embroidery, was when 
the design was attached to the stuff by being sewn on, and 
visible, therefore, on one side only, and the work of the 
was that in which the design was worked in by the loom, 
appearing on both sides. 1 The correctness of this, however, 
may be doubted, for the statement that the 3 VU worked golden 
threads and also cherubim into the fabric (Ex. 26 1 *1 S6835X 
implies that he, too, was a needle-worker (cherubim being 
probably much too difficult for a loom-worker at that period), 
and moreover an ‘ artist,’ not only on account of the more com- 
plicated nature of the work he executed, but also because he 
worked from new and much more varied designs than the op> 

Josephus {Ant. xii. 5 4 BJ v. 5 4) speaks of the 
wonderful veils both of the first and of the second 
(Herod’s) temple. Clermont-Ganneau has suggested 2 
that the veil of the first, which Antiochus Epiphanes 
certainly took away, was the curtain of the sanctuary 
of Olympia, of Assyrian workmanship, dyed with 
Phoenician purple, and given by Antiochus. Josephus’s 
description of the highly artistic veil in Herod's temple, 
sets us wondering where it was made. He calls it 
a Babylonian curtain. It is doubtful whether any but 
priests’ families remained on the site of ancient Babylon ; 
but of course the art of embroidery may have been 
practised in other cities of Babylonia. T. G. P. 

EMEK-KEZIZ, AV ‘The valley of Keziz’ (pDV 
rVi?: AM6KAC6IC [B] - KKA. [A], £M. [L]), 

an unidentified city in the territory of Benjamin (Josh. 
18 21), enumerated between Beth-hoglah and Beth- 
arabah, 2. The name ICtsis sounds like the word 
Kesas, another name of the W. Hasaseh , between 
Tekoa and En-gedi (see Ziz) ; but this Wady could 
not belong to Benjamin. If © B is right in reading 
Beth-abarah in Josh. l.c. , we may conjecturally identify 
Emek - keziz with the broad and deep Wady en- 
Nawaimeh, NW. of the modern Jericho, which 
Robinson explored on his way from Jericho to Bethel. 
The place intended was possibly near the springs of 
'Ain ed-Duk (see Docus). T. K. c. 

EMERALD (CMApArAoc, smaragdus) 8 represents 
in © (see, however, Precious Stones) the Heb. ngna, 
bariketh (Ex. 28x7 39 10) or npna, b at e hath (Ezek. 2813). 

1 Name. ^ * s a ^° ren< Iering of RV™*- ; EV, 

• ame * wrongly, has Carbuncle. Targg. and 
Pesh. retain the Heb. word: *npT2 [Jerus. Jon.], |jria 

[Onk.], [Pesh.]). The Gk. name, which occurs 

also without the initial letter, seems to be the same as 
the Hebrew ; but the ultimate origin of the word is un- 
known. The Semitic root barak } ‘to lighten,’ readily 
suggests itself; but cp Sans, marakata, marakta. In 
Arabic two varieties of emerald are distinguished, 
xabarjad and xumurrud. 

1 I? Phcen. Hen = weaver (Ges.W-Bu.P)). Cp Weaving. 

\ PEFQ 1878, pp. 79-81. 

* Whence emerald , through (presumably) smaraldus. 
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The emerald is classed mineralogically with the beryl (see 
Beryl), from which, however, it diners m having a fine green 
colour, attributed to the presence in it of 
2 . Description, chromium sesquioxide ; it also never presents 
the internal strife often seen in the beryl. 1 
It occurs in six-sided prismatic crystals of the hexagonal system, 
the edges of which not unfrequently show various modifica- 
tions. The emerald is transparent or translucent, and has a 
vitreous, rarely resinous lustre. It was highly valued by the 
ancients (see Pliny, NH 87 5). Various virtues were ascribed to 
it ; it was said to be good for the eyes, to colour water green, to 
assist women in childbirth, and to drive away evil spirits; 
in the East it is still credited with talismanic and medicinal 
properties. 

Besides being mentioned in Ezek. 28 13 as one of the 
precious stones with which the king of Tyre was decked, 

. . and in Ex. 2817 39 10 as among the gems 

8. Biblical j n t k e hjgh priest’s breastplate, the 

References. emera id is alluded to in Tobit 18 16 
Judith 10 21 Ecclus. 326 Rev. 43 (afjMp&yfavos, of the 
rainbow), and Rev. 21 19. 

2. In Ex. 28 18 39 11 Ezek. 27 16 2813,+ EV has 
« emerald ’ for -jbj, ndphek, but RV” 1 *- renders ' carbuncle. ’ 

The resemblance between the letters of Heb. ndphek and 
Egypt. m/k{t\ or, as commonly written, ma/kat, may be urged 
in favour of ‘ emerald ’ as at any rate a better rendering of ndphek 
than ‘carbuncle.’ The Egyptian word represents, according 
to WMM, a green stone, not however the emerald, but malachite. 
It is not less plausible to identify ndphek and ntafkat with the 
lupakkn- stones in the Amama Tablets (202, i 65 , sent by the 
prince of Ashkelon to the king of Egypt. In S. Philistia, where 
the roads from Sinai terminated, it would be easy to obtain 
ma/kat from the Egyptian mines. If we follow ® in Ezek. 
27 16 and read ‘Edom’ (dik) for MT’s ‘Aram’ (dtr), it will 
appear that ndphek as well as other precious stones came from 
Edom. This too is quite consistent with the equation ndphek— 
ma/kat (so WMM, OLZ , Feb. 1899, P* 39 ^*)* Maspero, how- 
ever, interprets ma/kat as ‘turquoise.’ 

EMERODS, 3 . RV ‘tumours,’ except in Dt. 2827; 
but see mg. (DvBP, * tfalim ; © BAL h €hpA, AI eApAI • 
in I S. 56 eic TAC ehpAC [A] NAyc [B] ; both 
renderings combined in L), mentioned with other 
diseases in Dt. 2827 [EV] and in the account of the 
affliction of the Philistines (1 S. 569 12 64/11 17)- 
According to the ordinary view, 'dfalim became at length 
a vulgar word, and Kre therefore substitutes the more 
seemly word C'-hp, t/horim , which is also to be found 
in the late insertions 1 S. 6ni 17-18^ (see Budde, Sam. 
SBOT). Since, however, tihorim is no euphemism at 
all, 8 and analogous Kre readings (see Husks) have 
been argued to be corrupt, it has been proposed to 
read for the improbable and unpleasant word onro. 
D«nm ( = D*rnr» ‘ulcers).’ Kre is therefore not a 
euphemism but a gloss (Che. ). 

The reading tchdrlm must, it is true, have been an early one, 
for it seems to be implied in the i’Spai of < 5 , not, however in Ps. 
78 66 , where a small corruption has obscured the true sense. 4 
Tradition has in fact radically misunderstood the meaning of 'dpha- 
lim , which (like the gloss rethdhlm) must be a descriptive term 
for the disease, and probably means ‘tumours ’(so RV ; cp 'dphel t 
‘hill’). This suits the (almost certainly correct) reading, 

HS’l, of the verb in 1 S. bgb{ for MT’s VUliP*!). 8 According to 
the emended text the passage runs thus — ‘and he smote the 
men of the city, both small and great, and tumours broke out 
upon them.’ 6 

That haemorrhoidal swellings in ano are referred to 
is rendered possible by the usage of the Ar. 'a/l (see Ges. 

1 The chemical composition of the emerald may be represented 
by the formula 6Si02,Al2,O»,3GfO. It has an uneven and con- 
cnoidal fracture, a hardness of 7.5-8, and a specific gravity of 
2.670 to 2.732. 

2 ‘ Emerods ’ is found only in AV. The nearest approach to 
the form is ‘ emeraudes/ Mid. Eng. in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum of 1440, which is nearly the same as old Fr. 

‘ emeroides ’ — i.e., haemorrhoids (or piles). 

8 See BDB and Ges. -Buhl, s.v. int5* 

4 For read ‘ And made his foemen turn back.’ Re- 

treating and ignominy are constantly connected in the Psalms 
(e.g., 6 10 [11]). 

8 Cp Ex. 9 9/ ; jj and p, n and n were confounded (Che.). 

6 This happens to be H. P. Smith’s rendering, but it is put 
forward by him as a mere conjecture. The lexicographers, on the 
other hand, seek to justify the sense of ‘break out’ (cleave) 
by comparing Ar. iatara (‘ to have a cracked eyelid ’). 
would have been more natural. 
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Thes. ), and by the case of the alleged punishment of 
the Athenians for dishonour done to Dionysos (schol 
ad Aristoph. Ackam. 243). The sense of ‘ plague- 
boil’ (RV’s second rend., Dt. 2827 mg.) is favoured — 
not indeed by the (imaginary) symbolism of the mouse 
— but by the statement of the rapid spread of the 
disease among the Philistines. The most decisive 
passage is 1 S. 612, ‘And the sick (o'BbKin, Klo.) that 
died not were smitten with the tumours, and the cry 
of the city went up to heaven’ ; — i.e . , as soon as the 
ark reached Ekron there came on the whole population 
a plague which killed some at once, while the rest were 
afflicted with painful tumours, so that a cry of mourning 
and of pain resounded through the city. ‘ Plague-boils ’ 
in the technical sense of the expression, however, occur 
only in the groins, the armpits, and the sides of the neck ; 
tihorim therefore cannot be so rendered. Plainly a 
thorough treatment of the text is a necessary preliminary 
to a consistent and natural explanation of the narrative 
in 1 S. 5. As the text of 1 S. 6 4/. 17 /. now stands, 

' golden tumours,’ as well as ‘ golden mice,’ were sent by 
the Philistines as a votive offering to Yahwk H. P. 
Smith however thinks that the original narrative men- 
tioned only ‘golden tumours,’ the mice wherever they 
appear being the result'of late redactional insertion. This 
view is certainly preferable to that of Hitzig, who thought 
that the only golden objects sent were symbols of the 
pestilence which bad devastated the Philistine cities 
(Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron) in the form of mice, a 
theory which, being so widely accepted, ought to be 
correct, but is unfortunately indefensible. The idea 
of * golden tumours ’ is very strange, however. Votive 
offerings, both in ancient and in modern times, re- 
present not the disease from which the sick man has 
suffered but the part of the body affected. ‘ Indeed it 
could hardly be otherwise ; for most morbid conditions 
do not admit of plastic representation so as to be dis- 
tinguishable by untrained eyes.’ So Dr. C. Creighton, 
who proposes to interpret 'dfalim in 1 S. 6 4 f and t/horim 
in v. 17 of the anatomical part of the body affected, and to 
make the disease dysentery ; but it is plain from <5 that 
the narrative in 1 S. 5 /. has been interpolated, and 
it would seem that not only 1 S. 6 17 i&z but also the 
references to 4 golden tumours ’in w. 4 f must be late 
insertions. 1 * na[3]y and are not very unlike ; out of 
a false reading a false statement may have developed. 

t. k. c. 

EMIM, THE (Dnp^rt, 'DKH, as if * the terrors ’ ; 
probably corrupted from 4 the strong ’ ; cp 

Zuzim ; in Gen. royc COMAIOYC [A], COMM. [E], 
6MM. [L]; in Dt. oi OMM6IN [BFL], OOMM6IN, 
OMMI6IN [A]), prehistoric inhabitants of Moab (Gen. 
14 s Dt. 2io/f). See Shaveh-kiriathaim, Rephaim 
(i.). 

Schwally (ZA jTAF 18 135 [98]) compares Ar. 'ayyim, ‘serpent,’ 
as if ‘ serpent-spirits ’ were meant (cp Adam and Eve, col. 6i, 
n. 3) ; but the text is more probably corrupt. The parallel 
names all admit of simple explanations. T. K. C. 

EMINENT PLACE (3|), Ezek. I624. See High 
Place, § 6. 

EMMANUEL (cmmanoyhA [Ti. WH]), Mt. I23 
AV ; RV Immanuel. 

EMMAUS (eMMAOyc [Ti. WH] ; deriv. uncertain ; 
cp n&n, 4 hot [spring],’ see Hammath ; or HVton, 
‘spring, fount,’ see Mozah and cp below, no. 2). 

1. A city in the 4 plain,’ at the base of the mountains 
of Judaea, near which was the scene of the defeat of 
Gorgias at the hands of Judas, 164 b.c. (i Macc. 340, 
a/t/*a[o]v M [ANV]; 57, a/*/«iov/u[A],-s[K], e/xfiaov s [V]); 
43, enfiaovfi [AK c ac b ], vafifmow [X*], afMfjL. [V]). It 
was among the strongholds afterwards fortified by 
Bacchides (ib. 9so a/ifiaovt [R*], afxfxaovfx [N 6 ** V], e/xfi. 

1 Possibly the original reading in z S. 8 17 was which 

was displaced by the R*r 2 . 
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[A]). Emmaus, mod. * Amwds , was situated 22 R. m. 
from Jerusalem on the road to Joppa, and 10 m. SSE. 
from Lydda. In Roman times it was the seat of a 
toparchy, and frequently enters into the history of that 
period (cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 11 2; BJ i. lla, ii. 5i 20 4, 
iv. 81, v. 16). From the third century it bears the 
name Nicopolis, the origin of which is variously ex- 
plained (see Schttrer, GVI I537 ff. % ET, 2253/.), and 
in Christian times it was an episcopal see. Emmaus 
was renowned for a spring believed to be endowed with 
miraculous powers (cp Mid. Kohileth 7 7), from the exist- 
ence of which it may have derived its name. Eusebius 
and Jerome (OS 257 21 1216), whom early writers followed, 
agreed in identifying Emmaus-Nicopolis with 2. 

2. The Emmaus of Lk. 24 13 (referred to, but un- 
named, in Mk. 16 12), a ‘village’ (kAhij), 60 (6C and 
some others read 160) stadia from Jerusalem. The 
identification has found supporters in modern times 
(notably Robinson LBR 14 7 ff.), but is unlikely. 
Emmaus was too important a city to be called K&fir) \ 
and, not to mention other reasons, the supposition that 
the disciples accomplished so long a journey (for no 
specific purpose) is at variance with the narrative. It is 
very evident that the reading 160 is an intentional 
alteration to harmonise with the tradition shared by 
Eusebius and Jerome. Emmaus is to be sought for in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and it is agreed 
that it can be no other than the Emmaus of Josephus 
{BJ vii. 66) 30 (so Niese ; others read 60) stadia from 
Jerusalem, which Vespasian colonised by assigning to it 
800 discharged veterans. Now about 34-35 stadia to 
the NW. of Jerusalem lies Kuldniyeh , a little village, 
which derives its name, it would appear, from 
4 colonia’ and reminds us of the 800 veterans above. 1 
In close proximity is the ruined Bet Mizza , probably the 
Benjamite nssn of Josh. 18 26, which according, to the 
GSmara on Sukk. 4s was also a 4 colonia ’ (see Mozah). 
The close resemblance between the names nxbn {Bet 
Mizza ) and Emmaus is sufficiently striking, and since it 
is almost the required distance from Jerusalem, there 
can be little doubt as to the identity of Kuldniyeh and 
the Emmaus of Josephus. The further identification of 
Kuldniyeh and the Emmaus of Lk. becomes equally 
probable, and is accepted by most moderns (Hi. , Caspari, 
Buhl, Pal. 186, Schultz, PREW 11 769 771, Wolff in 
Riehm HWB, Wilson in Smith’s DBW\ see also Sepp, 
Jer. u. d. heil. Land , 1 54-73)* 8 

By those who adopt the less accredited distance of 60 stadia, 
several sites have been proposed for Emmaus. (a) Conder ( HB 
326 /., P EFM ?>■/> finds it in the name el-Khamasa (according 
to him = Emmaus), SW. of Bittlr (see Bether i.) ; the antiquity 
of the place is vouched for by the existence of rock-hewn tombs. 
El-Khamasa, however, is 72 stadia from Jerusalem direct, and 
the distance is even greater by road. ( b ) el-£ubebeh about 64 
stadia from Jerusalem, W. of Neby Samwll. Further support 
for this is claimed in the tradition (which, however, is not older 
than the 14th cent.) associating this place with Christ’s appear- 
ance (cp Baed.( 3 ) x6, 115, and esp. Zschojcke, D. neutest. 
Emmaus [’65]). (c) Kariet el-’Enab (or AbQ GOsh), to the S. of 
el-Kubebeh, about 66 stadia from Jerusalem (cp Williams, Diet. 
Gk". and Rom. Geog. , Thomson LB$) 534, 666 /. ; and see JPk. 
4262). Cp Kirjath-jearim, § 2. S. A. C. 

EMMER (eMMHp [A]), 1 Esd. 9 21 = Ezra 10 20, 
Immer ii. 

EMMERUTH (eMMHpoyO [A], etc.), 1 Esd. 624 
RV=Ezra 237, Immer ii., 1. 

EMMOR (smmcop [Ti. WH]), Acts 7x6 AV, RV 
Hamor. 

ENAIM (D^tf — i.e . , probably 4 place of a fountain,’ 
§§ 101, 107, cp Enan ; ainan [ADEL]), mentioned 
only in Gen. 381421 RV ( AV Enajim), where AV 
following Pesh., Vg., and Targ. (see Spurrell's note) 3 

1 See Kulon. A little to the WSW. is Kasfal , whose name 
also bears a trace of a former Roman encampment. 

2 It is interesting to recall that, according to Wilson, 
‘ Kuldniyeh was, and still is, a place to which the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem went out for recreation.’ 

8 The apoc. Book of Jubilees (chap. 41) omits the name. OSffl 
(93 18 221 x8) follows <9, anim, avu fi. 
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treat the word as an appellative, ' an open place.' 
Enaim, however, is obviously a place ; it lay between 
Adullam and Timnah, and is the Knam (qjpp ; rjpaeip. 
[AL], fxcuavci [B]) named in Josh. 1534 in the first group 
of towns in the lowland of Judah. The fuller form of the 
name in Gen. and Josh, is probably Tappuah of Enaim 
(or, of Enam) ; see Tappuah, i, and Nephtoah. The 
Talmud mentions a place called Kefar Enaim (Pesik. 
Rab. 23), and here and elsewhere distinctly states that 
Enaim is a place-name, on the authority of Rab {Sota, 
1 oa). Conder’s % identification with Kh. Wady ’Alin 
does not suit the reference in Genesis. T. k.c. 

ENAN (p'r, § 101, cp Enaim, Hazar-enan; 
A, NAN [BAF T L]). 

x. Father of Ahira (Nu. 1 15 2 39 [ouficw A] 7 78 83 10 27, P). 

See Anbr, x. 

ENASIBTJ 8 (eNAC[e]iB0C [BA]), z Esd. 9 34= Ezra 
10 36, Eliashib, 6. 

ENCAMPMENT (rnt?), Gen. 25 x 6 Ezek. 25 4 etc., 
RV ; see Camp, § 1 ; Cattle, § 1, n. 2. 

ENCHANTER, ENCHANTMENTS etc.). 

See Magic, § 3 ; Divination, § 3. 

ENDIRONS (D^EK?). Ezek. 40 4 3 AV“* See 
Hook (7). 

ENDOR Cfn J’5 [Josh. iS.], TNI [Ps.], 

ACnAcop [BKARTL ; Euseb.]. ENitopON Jos.), {a) 
Endor appears in Josh. 17 xx (MT)among those Manassite 
towns within the territory of Issachar from which the 
Manassites were unable to expel the Canaanite inhabit- 
ants ; but it is not mentioned in ® BAL (unless eSiop 
[B»-b mg.] ^ a trace of the name) nor in the || Judg. 1 27, 
and has evidently slipped into MT through the simi- 
larity of the name to that of Dor (cp Bennett, SBOT, 
Josh., ad loc.). 

(b) Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor before the 
battle of Gilboa is related in 1 S. 285-25 (a eXdcop [B], 
mjvbup [A]). Although the name Endor was recog- 
nised in the fourth century a.d. as attaching to a 
large village 4 R. m. S. of Tabor (05 2597 © ; 22625), 
and though this fourth-century name still lingers at 
Endur, a miserable village on the N. slope of the 
Nab! Dahl, the question arises whether the narrator of 
1 S. 287-25 did not mean a village called En-harod, 
close to the fountain spoken of in Judg. 7 x. The true 
order of events in these narratives probably is : (1) the 
Philistines muster their troops at Aphek (in Sharon), and 
Achish promises to take David with him, while Saul 
musters at *En H&rod (28 \ff. 29 1 ) ; ( 2 ) Israel encamps in 
the plain of Jezreel, and the Philistines send David 
away, etc. ( 29 2-1 1 ); (3) the Philistines penetrate as far 
as Shunem (284); (4) Saul seeks an oracle and finds 
it by night at Endor (283-25 ; so Budde). Note that in 
1 S. 28 5 it is said that Saul’s heart 1 trembled exceed- 
ingly ’ (nm ; cp H&rbd) ; how naturally after this, if 
our conjecture is right, comes the speech of the servants 
of Saul in v. 7 respecting the wise woman at the Well 
of Trembling (En-Harod) ! Almost certainly ' En-dor ' 
in 1 S. 287 should be emended as proposed. 

( c ) In Ps. 83 xo [xx], 4 they perished at Endor ’ does not 
accord with the mention of Sisera and Jabin. ' At Endor ’ 
("limya) is obviously corrupt. The context requires 
'without survivors,’ and we should probably read 
•nferj'in : r and * are liable to be confounded (Che. 
Ps.W). Gr&tz’s conjecture 'at the fountain of Harod' 
("ftn pya), adopted by Winckler and Wellhausen, only re- 
moves a part of the difficulty. It is suggestive, however. 
Formerly Grtttz read ' En-dor ’ for ' En-harod ’ in Judg. 
7 x, and 6 BA ’s 'Endor' in 1 S. 29 x may come from 
' En-harqd ' (see Harod, Well of, 2). 

The village of Endfir (not* EndOr) is ' 7 or 8 m. from 
the slopes of Gilboa, partly over difficult ground ’ (Grove- 
Wilson). Nor is it quite beyond question that there 
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was a place called Endor in pre-exilic times. There 
may perfectly well have been two spots called En-harod. 
The fourth-century village of Endor may have owed its 
name to a corruption of the text of z Samuel. 

The meaning of tki is by no means perspicuous, and the con- 
fusion of Tin and -nn was easy. At any rate we need not 
speculate as to whether one of the caves in the calcareous cliff 
on the slope of which Endflr stands, was the scene of the visit 
of the unhappy Saul to the wise woman (so J. L. Porter, in 
Kitto's Bib. Cyc . s.v. ‘ Endor ’). What ' Harod” really means is 
uncertain (cp Harodite). Perhaps we should read Ad Or (mK)» 
from which im [cp ‘ Dor ’] would come even more easily than 
from Tin* T. K. C. 

EN-E OLAIM (D'^jy )*#. ‘fountain of Eglaim ‘ = 
Eglam, — i.e., ‘ calf- place ’ ? on form of name, see 
Names, §§ 101, 104. Z07) ; eNAr^AciM [BA], 
AiNAr^AeiM [Q] ; engalum ), one of the two points 
between which fishing in the former 4 Salt Sea ’ was to 
be carried on when Ezekiel’s vision was fulfilled (Ezek. 
47 10). Since the vision relates to the land W. of the 
Jordan, and the other point mentioned is En-gedi, we 
naturally look for En-eglaim near the influx of the 
Jordan into the Dead Sea. At present, the salt water 
and the fresh intermingle some way above the mouth of 
the river, and fish that are carried down are thrown up 
dead on the beach (cp Dead Sea, § 4). It will there- 
fore be in the spirit of the vision if, with Tristram 
{Bible Places , p. 93) we identify En-eglaim with 'A in 
Hajleh about 1 hr. from the N. shore of the Dead Sea, 
which is regarded by the Bedouins as the best fountain 
in the Ghor. It is hardly too bold to emend the text 
and read for Eglaim, Hoglah (iiSan) ; see Beth-hoglah. 

t. K. c. 

ENEMES8AB (eN€A/\ecc<\p[oc] [BNA], salatan- 
asar , Tob. 1 2 13 15/ ; a corruption of Shalmaneser 
( which the Syr. reads). 

ENENIUS, RV Enenens (cnhnioc [BA]) 1 Esd. 
58 = Neh. 77. Nahamani. 

ENGADDI (Ecclus. 24 14, AV). See En-gedi, n. 

EN-GANNIM (D'3| J'P, — i.e . , 4 fountain of gardens,’ 

§ 101. 

1. A city in the first group of towns in the lowland 
of Judah (Josh. 15 34 adiadaeifi [A], if we follow the 
Hebrew order ; but this really represents o'nny of v. 36 ; 
-rjyovveip. [L], © B apparently CkovOwB, unless this form 
represents Tappuah) ; according to Clermont-Ganneau, 
the modem Umm Jina, W. of Beth-shemesh. Jerome 
and Eusebius {OS 121 26, Enganrtim ; 25966, H^av- 
vifi) say 4 now a village near Bethel. ’ 

2. A Levitical town of Issachar (Josh. 19 2t, teuv 

Kai TOfjL/iav [B], rjpyapi nji [A], layavvei/x [L] ; 21 29, 
tt ? yV ypanfi&Ttop [BAL], 1 Tnjyrjv yavvifi [Aq. Sm. 
Th.]). The parallel passage in 1 Ch. 673 [58] has 
Anem (my, apafi [A], aipap [L], B om. v.) which 
seems to be a mere corruption (Be., Ki. ). There is 
mentioned in Egyptian texts a place called Kin% ( WMM 
As. u. Eur. Z74), which Budde (differing from Mtiller) 
would identify with En-gannim (see Heber, z). In 
Am. Tab. 164 17 21, we find a district called Gina. 
En-gannim is the Tipdyj, or Ttpala of Josephus 

{BJ iii. 84 and elsewhere), on the frontier of Galilee, 
and, though no ruins of the ancient place are still left, 
we can hardly doubt that it is the modern Jenin A 
This is a large and picturesque village Z7 m. N. from 
Shechem, at the entrance of a valley which opens into 
the plain of Esdraelon. The slopes at the foot of which 
it lies are covered with plantations of olive trees and 
fig trees, and the houses of the village are surrounded 
with gardens fenced by hedges of cactus. A few palm 
trees add to the charm of the place. The secret of this , 

1 Apparently reading J*J7. Compare iroXtf ypaft+uirmv 

IDO nnp) in Josh. 16 49 for Kirjath-sannah. 

2 Stade s spelling Jennin is less accurate, and his doubt as to 
the reading En-gannim seems unnecessary {GVI 1 543). 
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luxuriance Is a spring, or rather torrent, which rises in 
the hills behind the village and sends its waters in 
many rivulets to fertilise the gardens and meadows, and 
at last disappears in the undulating plain of Esdraelon. 
The name of the place was therefore well chosen, and 
the author of the ancient song (Cant. 412-15) might 
almost have been thinking of En-gannim when he made 
the newly-married husband liken his fair young wife to 
a 'garden 1 and a 'fountain of gardens’ (0*13 
The historical associations of Jenin are scanty. It is 
hardly probable that the 4 fountain in Jezreel ’ referred 
to in iS. 29 1 is the great fountain of En-gannim, 

' Jezreel ’ being intended for the whole district (GASm. 
HG , 403) ; see Harod, 3 ; but most scholars (not, 
however, Conder) agree in identifying Beth-haggan 
(q.v.), in the direction of which Ahaziah fled from Jehu, 
with Jenin, and therefore with En-gannim. Josephus 
{Ant xx. 61 BJ ii. 12 3) describes a fatal dispute 
between the Galilaean pilgrims to Jerusalem and the 
Samaritans which took place at IW17, * a village of the 
Samaritans,' and thereby illustrates the unfriendly re- 
ception accorded to Jesus in just such a village (Lk. 

T. K. c. 

EN-GEDI (H| [so also outside pause, Ezek. 
47 10 for HI 'JJ], — i.e. , * fountain of the kid,’ §§ 101, 104 ; 
€Np\AA[e]l [BXAC]), the modern 'Ain Jidi (overlook- 
ing the western shore of the Dead Sea), 680 ft. below 
sea-level, and 612 ft. above that of the lake. 'The 
beautiful fountain bursts forth at once a fine stream 
upon a narrow terrace or shelf of the mountain.' It 
was, and is, a spot of rich vegetation in a severely 
desolate wilderness. Its vineyards and henna flowers 
are referred to in Cant. 1 14, whilst an allusion to its 
palm-trees is preserved in its alternative name, 
Hazazon-tamak ( q . v .) in Gen. 14 7 2Ch. 20 2, and 
also in Ecclus. 24 14 ( 4 1 was exalted like a palm tree in 
Engaddi’). 1 Hazazon may be connected with the 
modern Wady Hasaseh, up which runs one of the main 
roads from Engedi to the interior (cp 2O1. 20 16, and 
see Ziz, Ascent of). Engedi was one of the scenes 
of the wanderings of David (1 S. 23 29 [ 24 1] 7a55i [L]). 
The cave which plays a part in this narrative is de- 
scribed as being not at Engedi, but somewhere in the 
wilderness. In the oasis itself the present writer found 
only insignificant caves ; but Tristram mentions in the 
neighbourhood 4 a fairy grotto of vast size. ’ The 
4 strongholds ' which David and his men inhabited 
must have lain about the fountain ; the narrow shelf 
could be easily made impregnable, and it is here that 
most of the ruins are scattered. Solomon appears to 
have fortified Engedi ; for the MT of 1 K. 9 18 reads 

4 Tamar ' [Kt.] (not Tadmor [Kr.]) 4 in the wilderness in 
the land(?)’ (cp Josh. 156 i f. avKadijs [B], rfvyaddt [A], 
ayyaS&ei [L], 4 in the wilderness . . . En-gedi’). It was 
worthy of fortification, for it commands one of the roads 
from the Dead Sea Valley to the interior of Judah, and 
by it the Edomite invasion of Judah seems to have been 
made in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 20 , epyadei 
[B], eyyadS 1 [L]). It is mentioned once, if not thrice, in 
Ezekiel's vision of the renovated land (Ezek. 47 10, ivyad- 
eiv [B], evyaSS. [A Jt atvya Scufi [Q] ; see TAmar, i. ). 
Josephus praises its fertility, especially its palms and 
balsam (Ant ix. 1 a), and says it was the centre of a top- 
archy under the Romans (BJiii. 3 5) ; but Pliny omits it in 
his list of the toparchies (HN 5 1470). To Pliny it was 
known as Engadda, a place supplied with palm-groves 
and a centre of the Essenes (ZW5i5[i7]). It is 
mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 168 ). In the fourth century, 
according to Eusebius and Jerome, it was still 4 a very 
large village, whence opobalsamum was obtained’ 

05 119 xs 26467) 'and with vines’ (Epit. Paul®, xii.). 

1 This particularly apt parallel is spoilt by RV, which follows 
0 ba in reading *v atytoAoit (as against «y *vya&Soie Rc.a, Pesh., 
and presupposed by Vg.), and renders ' I was exalted like a 
palm tree on the sea shore.’ 
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During the Crusades there were vineyards held by a 
convent under Hebron (Rey, Colonies Franques en 
Syrie , 384), and to these times probably belong most 
of the ruins. The site was recovered by Robinson in 
1838 ; it is held and cultivated by the Rushaideh Arabs ; 
but there are now neither palms nor vines. The great 
staircase — for no other name adequately expresses the 
steepness of the ascent from the spring to the plateau — 
is hard for beasts of burden, and the camel-drivers who 
bring salt from Jebel Usdum prefer to go farther N. 
before turning up to Jerusalem. 

For further description see Robinson, BR 2439^ ; Lynch, 
Narr ., 282; Tristram, Land of Israel , 286; Conder, Tent Work, 
new ed. 265 f ; Bad.( 8 ), 200 ; GASm. HG, 269 f g. A. S. 

ENGINE (fU^n, lit. ‘invention,’ from 315 TI, see 
Eccles. 729), in the expression ‘engines invented by 
cunning men’ P&nn nfaltpn, MHXANAC 

M6MHXAN6YM6NAC AOHCTOY [BA], M. M. AopC“ 
MOIC [L]), diver si generis machinas), to denote contriv- 
ances for hurling stones and arrows, 2 Ch. 26 15 ; see 
Siege. 

For the 7© (AV 'engines of war,’ RV 'battering 
engines’) of Ezek. 269 1 and the fT^D (EV ‘mount,’ AVmg- 
‘ engine of shot ’) of Jer. 6 6 82 24 Ezek. 26 8 (2 S. 20 15, AV 
‘ bank ’), see also Siege. 

ENGRAVE (flfiS, Ex. 28 xx Zech. 3 g, etc., ivrvirUa, 

2 Cor. 87); Engraver Q3K enn, Ex. 28 n, etc.); Engraving 
nifiS Ex. 28 11, etc.) ; or Grave (nn 9 , 1 K. 7 36 2 Ch. 2 14 8 7, 
EV; 2xn, Job 19 24; npn, Is. 49 is; ppn, Is. 22 16; ehn . Jer- 
17 1 ; mn, Ex. 82 16 [all EV]); Graving (mn?, Ex. 89 6 AV, 
Zech. 3 9 2 Ch. 2 14 EV ; [plu.], 1 K. 7 31 EV) ; Graving 

Tool (tnn), Ex. 884. See Handicrafts, Seal, Writ- 
ing, and on Graven Image (^DS), see Idol, $ i <L 

en-haddah (rnn §§ 99. 101 ; hnaAAa [a], 

AN. [L], AiM&pex [B]j, in the territory of Issachar 
(Josh. 19 21 f). apparently not far from En-gannim 
(Jenin ). The identifications with the mod. Kefr Adhan, 
to the W. of Jenin (Conder), or with ’Ain Judeide, on the 
E. side of Mt. Gilboa (Kn.), assume the accuracy of 
MT. For 1 spring of Haddah ’ 1 we should perhaps read 
4 Spring of Harod ’ (Tin for mn), the most probable 
site of which, 'Ain Jdlud, is nearly io m. NNE. from 
Jenin. See Harod. s. a. C. 

en-hakkore (Ntfftrptf, §§ sox, io 4 — 

1 spring of the partridge,’ but, in the legend, 4 spring of 
the caller’; tthth TOY 6TTIKAAoYM€NOY C B ]» TT- 
6TTIKAhT 0C [AL]), the name of a fountain in Lehi 
(Judg. 151819). Identifications of the site are fanciful 
(see Lehi). 

EN-HAZOR 0'ivn tv. § ioi : tthth ACOP [BA], 
- 60 P KAl lecoop [L]), a fenced city of Naphtali (Josh. 
19 37), possibly to be identified with Hazireh to the W. 
of Kedesh (but see Gudrin, Gaiil. 2 n 8 ). The name, 
Hazor, however, is not uncommon in Upper Galilee ; 
see Hazor, i. 

EN-MISHPAT (B£PD JW, § 101), Gen. 14 7 . See 
Kadesh i. , § 2. 

ENNATAN (cnnatan [BA]), iEsd.844 RV= 
Ezra 8 16, Elnathan, 2. 

ENOCH fljtotj, ; cncox [ADEL and Ti. WH], 
henoch). The name of the best-known Enoch seems 
to be distinct from the names of 2 and 3. It has 
probably a Babylonian origin (see Cainites, § 6 ), 
though to a Hebrew ear it suggested the meanings of 
' dedication ’ and ' instruction. ’ 2 

1. A hero or patriarch mentioned in Gen. 417/ 
[L €V(os in both w.~\ 5x81921-24 (1 Ch. 1 3) ; also in 
Ezekiel (emended text), in the Apocrypha, and .in the 

1 Gesenius’s interpretation of rnn, ‘sharp’ — ‘ rapid ’ — 
must be deemed improbable. 

2 See Catechise, Dedicate. and its derivatives, how- 
ever, are found only in late passages. 
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NT. It is shown elsewhere (see Cainites, g 6, Noah) 
that Enoch played a great part in a legend of which 
fragments alone remain. Confirmations of this view 
will be supplied presently. 

The Genesis - passages need no further comment ; 
but the restoration of Enoch in passages of Ezekiel is 
. too interesting to be passed over. In 

1. BTOllcai MT of Ezek. 14 x 4 90, Noah, Daniel, and 

references. j ob appear as proverbial for their 
righteousness, and in Ezek. 283 the prince of Tyre is 
said, poetically, to be wiser, and to have more insight 
into secrets, than Daniel. This strikes one as strange. 
The personage referred to should be a hero of legend, 
and would most naturally be of the same cycle as Noah. 
The name Daniel, however, is not at all suggestive of this. 
The type is not ancient, in spite of the occurrence of 
Daniel in 1 Ch. 3 x as the name of a son of David (the 
reading is corrupt, see Daniel i. 4). It is extremely 
probable that the name was introduced into Ezekiel by 
a mistake similar to that which has been conjectured in 
Gen. 22 a (see Isaac, § a ; Moriah). The name is spelt 
not Virn but Van ; this must surely be a misreading of 
-jion — ^anfik (Enoch). This acute suggestion 
is due to Hatevy (REJ 14 20 /.). It is supported by 
the discovery of the true text of Ecclus. 44x4 (see 
below), and supplies fresh material for the criticism of 
Daniel and Job, and the exegesis of Ezekiel (cp Expositor, 
July 1897, p. 23). 

We pass now to the NT passages. The notice in 
the genealogy in Lk. 337, and the description of Enoch 
as the ' seventh from Adam ' in Jude 14, need not 
detain us. Note, however, that the description in Jude 
is borrowed from Enoch 60 8, and is followed by a quota- 
tion ( v . 14 / ) from Enoch 1 9 64 27 2. Heb. 11 s 
mentions Enoch’s * translation ’ (/xerer^dTj ; translatus 
est), and refers to Gen. 5 22 24 in ®ai>el’ s rendering 
evrjptoTTjae rf 0e$ as by implication a testimony to 
Enoch’s faith, ‘for without faith it is impossible to 
please [God]. ’ The translation of Enoch is also twice 
mentioned by Sirach (Ecclus. 44 16 fureT^drj ; 

49 14 ApeX^fupOrj [A /sjerertBrj] dxb rijs yrjs ; cp © BAL , 
2 K. 2 10 dvaXap^avdfiepop = v. 11 dveXJ)p.(p 9 r)= 
ty*i, also Mk. 16 19 etc). Ecclus. 49 14 merely extols the 
unique destiny of Enoch; but 44 16, after stating that 
he was 'taken,’ adds the notable phrase njn ji’ik. 
The Syriac version omits the whole verse, the Greek 
instead of ' an example of knowledge ’ gives virbSctypa 
/act avoids ‘ an example of repentance, ’ as if naura rfiK 
(cp Heb. 4 11, vT&Seiy/ia drretfelas). Noldeke suggests 
reading ivvolas for /leravolas (see also Ecclesiasticus, 
§ 7 (e), n. ) ; but the Greek translator may have drawn the 
same uncritical inference from Gen. 5 22 ( ' Enoch walked 
with God after he begat Methuselah ’ ) which was drawn by 
some of the later Rabbis 1 (see the sayings quoted in Ber. 
Rabba, 25 ; Wiinsche, 112 f ), and seems to have arisen 
out of hostility to the Book of Enoch, njn, however, 
seems to mean 'wisdom’ (Prov. 17 27) ; ‘the writer 
must surely have heard the tradition of Enoch’s wisdom 
alluded to (as has been shown) in Ezek. 283, and largely 
developed by subsequent writers. 

We have thus found that the later belief in Enoch’s 
wisdom is traceable in Ecclesiasticus and even in 
Ezekiel. The ' Secrets of Enoch ’ (a phrase used as the 

1 For parallels see Enos (L, end), Noah (end). The Alex- 
andrian scholars seem to have interpreted Enoch’s supposed moral 
crisis in a good sense, (cp Philo, De Abrah ., f 3); those of 

Palestine (so Fr&nkel) in a bad, as if Enoch were on the point 
of repenting of his former pious life when God in mercy ' took ’ 
him. In Wisd. 4 10-14, however, nothing is said of Enoch’s 
repentance or change of life ; * he was caught away ( fipndyrj ), 

lest wickedness should change his understanding r (crvvtoiv), 

where the ' wickedness ’ is that of Enoch’s contemporaries. See 
Edersheim on Ecclus. lx . ; Fr&nkel, Ein/hus der paldstin. 
Exegtst (’51), 44 f . ; Geiger, Ursekrift, 198 j Drummond, 
Philo Judatue, 2 393 ; and, on the connection of the antipathy 
of certain rabbis to Enoch, Hal. REJ, 14 21. Cp also 
Apocalyptic, | xo n. x. . 


ENOS 

title of an apocryphal book, see Apocalyptic, §33 f.) 
receive their first record in an exilic prophet, and the 
T fur P ro Pked c recorder even takes it for granted 
thsd Enoch's story is well known in 

Deuex. Phoenicia. That the later belief is not a 
mere accretion on the older Enoch-story will be plain 
to those who recognise the solar origin of the original 
hero ; a child of the ' all-seeing ' sun must be wise as 
well as pious. At the same time speculative inferences 
must be largely responsible for the details of the later 
beliefs. 

To this subject we now address ourselves. It was the belief 
of the later Jews, adopted by Christians and Mohammedans 
(Eus. Prop. Ev. 917; d’Herbelot, Or. Bibl. 1 694 f.Y that Enoch 
invented writing, arithmetic, and astronomy. The Book of 
Jubilees says, ' He was the first among men who learned writing 
and knowledge and wisdom, and who wrote down the signs of 
heaven according to the order of the months in a book. And 
he was with the angels of God these six jubilees of years, and 
they showed him everything on earth and in the heavens. And 
he was taken from among the children of men, and we conducted 
him into the Garden of Eden in majesty and honour ’ ([Chap. 4, 
Charles’s transl.). Very similar statements are made in Enoch 
(note the phrase ‘scribe of righteousness,* 12 4); probably the 
writers of both books drew from, and amplified, a still living 
tradition (see Cainites, || 2, 6). It will be noticed that Enoch s 
translation, according to Jubilees (cp Enoch 70 1 60s; cp 
Charles’s note), is to Paradise. This reminds us of the story’ 
of Pir(?)-napistim (Deluge, § 2). The Palestinian Tarmnn, 
however, says that Enoch ‘ascended to the firmament. ’ This 
agrees with the story of the hero Etana, who was carried to the 
heaven of Anu by an eagle (Ethan, i). The Targum also 
states that Enoch’s name was called ‘ Metatron, the great 
writer.’ Now the Metatron J as the divine secretary’, sits in 
God’s inner chamber, where, acccording to Enoch 14 14 not 
even Enoch can presume to enter. Enoch, then, grew in honour 
as time went on. Mohammed, too, declares of Idris (the ‘ in- 
structed ’) that he was ‘ a confessor, a prophet,’ and that God 
' raised him to a lofty place ’ (Koran, Sur. 19 57). 

The early Church was not behindhand in its respect 
for the patriarch. It regarded him, for instance, as 
one of the two witnesses 2 * of whom such great things are 
said in Rev. 11 , who finally ' went up to heaven in the 
cloud.’ That some share in the accomplishment of 
God’s purposes should be allotted to those who had 
left the earth long ago without tasting death, seemed 
natural. The other 4 witness ’ was Elijah, and in Enoch 
70 1 the ‘translation’ of Enoch is described in terms 
suggested by 2 K. 2 ix. In fact, the same idea underlies 
the traditions of the disappearance of both personages 
(cp Che. OPs. 383). Why Noah, who was equal in 
piety to Enoch, was not also said to have been translated, 
is a problem on which criticism has been able to throw 
some light (see Cainites, § 6 ; Noah). On the 
composite Book of Enoch, see Apocalyptic Litera- 
ture, § i%ff. 

2. The third son of Midian, Gen. 254 (EV ‘Hanoch’), x Ch. 
1 33 (AV ‘ Henoch,’ RV ‘ Hanoch ’). 

3. The eldest son of Reuben (EV ‘Hanoch’), Gen. 46 ^ Ex. 

6 14 Nu. 26 s 1 Ch. 6 3. Not improbably offshoots of the Midian- 
itish clan of Enoch became Israelitish. The name can hardly’ 
be connected with (1). Kn. compares that of the village called 
Hanakiya by Burckhardt CT rav. in Arab. 2^96), ana Hena- 
Iciyeh by Doughty (Ar. Des. 2x83x85), which formerly be- 
longed, says the latter, to the peat nomad tribe of el-'Anezy\ 
It is not far to the NE. of Medina. T. K. C. 

ENOS, or rather (so RV) Enoch (E'DJJ, ‘ man ’ ; cncoc 
[BADEL]). Son of Seth, and grandson of Adam (Gen. 
4 26 5 7 9-« 1 Ch. 1 1 Lk. 338+). ‘ It was he who began to 

call on the name of Yahwfe ’ (< 5 , Vg. , B. Jub. ; so We. , 
reading Wn m) — i. e . , Enos introduced forms of worship. 
He is thus represented as the first and greatest of 
founders, worthy to be the father of a city-builder (see 
Cainites, § 3). This tradition cannot, however, be 
very ancient. Early myths always ascribe forms of 
worship to the teaching of a god ; cp the statement (see 
Cainites, § 3) that Marduk erected the temples, and 
the epithet given to the Moon-god, mukin nindabi, 
'appointer of sacrifices* (4 R. 933; see Del Ass. 
H WB, s. v . ' nindabfi ’ ). Enos, therefore (a name that is 
merely a synonym of Adam, ‘man’), which Hommel 

1 See Weber Alteynag. Pad. Theol.. 172/ (ed. a, p. 178 f.\ 

2 See e#., Jerome, Ep. ad Marcetlam ; Aug. De Gen. ad 
lit. 96. 
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traces to the Amelon ( =Bab. amt l, ' man ’) of Berdssus, 
must have been substituted for some other name. On 
the original position of Gen. 4 as/, see Cainites, § 12. 

The MT reading, *?rnn IK, is * possibly ’ (DL), if not certainly, 
to be rendered * Then was profaned,’ the object being to avoid 
contradiction of the statement in Ex. 6 3 (P) Such a phrase, 
however, as SlTin with tk is unparalleled in the Genesis narratives. 
Vnn, * began,' occurs again in 9 20 108 , where, it is true, accord* 
ing to R. Simon (Ber. rabba 28 ), it has the sense of profanation. 
The alteration of Snn into Srnfl involved a disparagement of 
Enos similar to that inflicted upon Enoch (§ x, end) and Noah 
(i., end) in certain circles. According to an Aggada, in the 
time of this patriarch, and in that of Cain, the sea flooded a 
great tract of land (Ber. rabba , as above). The same extra- 
ordinary view of *?mn is implied in Tg. Onk. and Jon. and is 
adopted by Rashi. T. K. C. 

EN-RIMMON (flS-1 |'C, § 95, • fountain of Rimmon 1 
— i. e. , the god Ramm&n [see Rimmon i.] ; peMMOON 
[BAL]), mentioned in a list of Judahite villages (Ezra ii. 
§ 5 § *S t 1 ] «). Neh. 11 39 (p€MMlON [tfc-a ("*•)], 

BA omit), but also referred to in Josh. 15 32 (Ain and 
Rimmon; €po)/v\a >0 [B], mn km pcmmon [L]), 19 7 
(epeMMCON [B], AIN KM p€MMO >0 [A]) and i Ch. 43a 
(Ain, Rimmon, eNp- [L]), Zech. 14 10 ( ‘ from Geba to 
Rimmon, south of Jerusalem’). En-rimmon is the 
’E p€fi( 3 <ap or Eremmon of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
256 92 ; 120 6), described by them as a * very large 
village’ 16 m. S. from Eleutheropolis. It is usually 
identified with modem Umm er-rumamin , 9 m. N. 
of Beersheba. Zech. 14 10, however, suggests that it 
lay farther to the S. Elsewhere (Hazar-adar) it is 
suggested that Azmon, a place on the extreme S. of 
Judah (Nu. 344/. Josh. 164) is a corruption of En- 
rimmon, and that this is represented by the once highly 
cultivated el-'Aujeh in the Wady Hanein, called by Arab 
tradition a ‘valley of gardens’ (E. H. Palmer). 

EN-ROGEL PJT 1 I'l?, § 101 ; tth[~h poorwA [BAL], 
H p. [B in I K. I9], H TTHYH TOY P- [ L in 2 S. I K.]), 
a famous land-mark near Jerusalem. It was the hiding- 
place of David’s spies, Jonathan and Ahimaaz (2 S. 
1717). and lay close to the stone Zoheleth where 
Adonijah held a sacrificial feast when he attempted to 
assert his claims to the throne (1 K. I9). In later 
times it was one of the boundary marks between Judah 
and Benjamin (Josh. 15 7 18 16). The obviously sacred 
character of the spring (cp also Gihon [i], i K. 1 38) 
suggests that it is the same as the Dragon Well of 
Neh. 2 13 (cp Dragon, § 4^*; but see Zoheleth). 
There can be little doubt of its antiquity, and it may 
well have been a sacred place in pre-Israelite times. 
The meaning of the name and its identification are 
uncertain. 

The interpretation ‘ Fuller’s Well ’ does not bear the mark 
of antiquity, and is rightly omitted in Ges. C 13 ) ; *? 3 * 1 , ‘fuller,’ 
is nowhere else found in biblical Hebrew (see Fuller, 
Rogelim). It is probable that, like Zohdleth, the original 
name had some sacred or mythic significance. 

Two identifications of the place nave met with considerable 
favour : (1) the Virgin’s fountain f'Ain Sitti Maryam), now ‘ Ain 
Umm ed- Deraj, r the only real spring close to Jerusalem,’ 
exactly opposite to which lies ezZekweleh , perhaps Zoheleth 
(Clermont-Ganneau, PEFQ 1869-70, p. 253) ; and ( 2 ) Blr-Eyyub, 
otherwise known as the Well of Nehemiah, at the junction of 
the W. er-Rabfibi and Kedron (Robinson, BR ( 2 ) 1 332 ). Against 
( 2 ) (which has found recent support in H. P. Smith, Sam., and 
Benz., Kings) it is urged that Blr-Eyytlb is a well, not a spring,! 
that it lies too far from ez-ZehwSleh, that it is in full view of 
the city, and does not suit the context of 2 S. 17 17, and that 
its antiquity is uncertain. . The chief points in favour of (1) 
(which Baed.t 8 ) identifies with Gihon [1]) are : its antiquity (cp 
Conduits, f a) and the evidence of Jos. (Ant. vii. 14 4), who 
places the well in the royal gardens. 9 Other arguments based 
upon the fact that in later tunes the well was used by fullers 
are necessarily precarious. S. A. C. 

1 H. P. Smith, however, observes that water flows into the 
well, sometimes coming over the top, so that it might readily 
be called a spring (Sam. 35A 

9 The identification of En-rogel with epotyt) (Ant. ix. 10 a. ; 
see Grove, Smith's DBPl) seems difficult ; the reading is sub- 
stantially the same in all MSS (see Niese), and appears to be 
based upon amppfjywpu which follows. 
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ENROLMENT ( ATTOfpA <j>H» Lk. 2 a Acts $37’ AV 
‘taring’); ‘to be enrolled T (AnorPA<t>6C0M i Lk. 
2 x 3 5. AV ‘taxed’; Heb. 1223, AV ‘written’; cp 
3,Macc. 4x5). See Quirinius, Taxation. 

RV has ‘ enrolled ’ also in x Tim. 69 (KaTakfyopxu, AV ‘ taken 
into the number’) and in a Tim. 24, arparokoyita (‘enrolled him 
as a soldier,’ AV ‘ chosen him to be a soldier *). 

EN-SHEMESH (B^ |W, ‘fountain of the sun,’ 1 
§§9. 1 5 ; Josh. 157 [TTH]rHC hAioy [BAL]; 18x7 
TTHTHN BmGCAMYC [B], TT. CMW6 [A], [lTH]rHN 
camgc [L]), on the border of Benjamin, between En- 
rogel and Adummim. The favourite identification 
with the modern 'Ain el- Hod or ‘ Apostles’ shrine ’ 2 near 
Bethany is questioned by Baed.W 149, who seems to 
prefer the tradition which identifies the Well of the Sun 
and the Dragon’s Well with ’ Ain Sitti Maryam (see En- 
rogel). Van Kasteren, however (ZDPV 13 1 16 ; see 
also Buhl, Pal. 98), would find En-shemesh in ' Ain er- 
Rawabi in an offshoot of the Wady of the same name, 
situated on the ancient road to Jericho. 

ENSIGNS AND STANDARDS. Two questions 
have to be considered here : ( 1 ) how are the Hebrew 
terms to be rendered, and (2) what inferences are to be 
drawn from the historical passages containing these 
terms? 

(a) DL net (<njfieiov , ovoorj/iov ; also <rr)fxala and 
c rrjfjLeluxris [BKAL etc.]). 

In Is. 526 11 10 (© ap\«Lv)ia 18 3 80 X 7 81 9 (text corrupt ; see 
SBOT) 03 is rendered by EV ‘ensign,’ but in Jer. 46 (® 
(fxvyere) 21 (® t^tvyovr as) 50 2 51 12 27 ‘ stand- 
1 . Renderings, ard'; AV also gives the latter in Is. 40 22 
62 10 , and RV m Nu. 21 8 S'. ‘Banner’ is 
adopted by AV in Is. 18 2 (RV * ensign’) and by EV in Ps. 6 O 4 
[ 6 ] (see below), also by EVmg. in Ex. 17 15 (® Karouftvyij). In 
Nu. 218/ AV gives ‘pole,’ RV ‘standard.’ 

‘ Banner, ’ being still in common use, seems the best 
rendering for D3 except in Nu. 218 /., where ‘ pole ’ is 
more natural. 4 Banner ’ is required also in Ex. 17 15/ . 
where Moses is said to have named an altar Yahwe- 
Nissi, ‘ Yahw& is my banner’ (see Jehovah-nissi), and 
to have broken into this piece of song : — 

Yea, (lifting up) the hand towards Yah we ’s banner, 

(I swear that) Yahwi will give battle to Amalek everlastingly. 
Here, too, we must not pass over four disputed passages 
in which AV (and in some cases RV) assumes the 
existence of a denom. verb from 03 , viz., (a) Ps. 60 4 [6] 
(‘a banner . . . that it may be displayed ’) ; (/ 3 ) Is. 10 18 
(DDL EV ‘standard-bearer,’ RV m &- ‘sick man’*; (7) Is. 
59 19 (‘lift up a standard,’ so RV m *- ; but RV ‘ [which] 

. . . driveth,’ AV"^* ‘put to flight’); ( 5 ) Zech. 9 16 
(‘lifted up as an ensign,’ but RV ‘lifted up on high,’ 
RW 4 glittering ’ ). All these four passages must be 
regarded as corrupt, (a) Ps. 60 4 [6] should probably 
be read thus, ‘ Thou hast given a cup [of judgment] to 
thy worshippers that they may be frenzied because of 
the bow’ pVvinJ!^) ; cp Jer. 25 x 6 . In compensation 
Ps. 116 13 becomes, ‘ I will raise the banner (d 3 for oto) 
of victory. ’ (j 5 ) Is. 10 x 8 DDi(© fpebywv) should apparently 
be ‘a thorn-bush.’ (7) Is. 59 19, to notp should 
probably be to naw (Klo., Che. ), ‘ when Yahw&’s breath 
blows upon it.' ( 6 ) The text of Zech. 9 15/ needs some 
rearrangement (see Che. JQR 10582). ‘Stones of a 
diadem lifting themselves up over his land ’ is nonsense. 
In mDDUriD probably 0 should be x. Glittering stones, 
used as amulets (see Precious Stones), are meant. 

(b) Sri, cUgel, is rendered by EV ‘banner ’ in Cant 24, 
(@ ro£a re), by ‘standard’ in Nu. I52 2 2, etc. (all P; 
rdyfia [BAFL]). EV also finds a denom. verb from Sri 
in Ps. 20 5 [6] Cant. 5 10 6 4 10. Gray thinks ( JQR 11 9a jfi) 

1 Schick (. ZDPV , 19 157) observes that the name 'Ain esh- 
slums , ‘ eye of the sun,’ is popularly given to holes in prominent 
rocks. 

9 The name dates from the fifteenth jpntury. It is the last well 
on the road from Jerusalem to J eric no before the dry desert is 
reached, and it is therefore assumed that the apostles must have 
drunk from it on their journey. 
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that the context of all the passages in Nu. is fully 
satisfied by the meaning * company/ whilst in some of 
them the sense * standard * is plainly unsuitable. The 
sense of * company/ however, is even more difficult to 
justify than that of ‘ banner.' 1 2 * Sn in Nu. 1 2 10 is 
probably a corruption of 4 troop ' or ‘ band ' ; the 
sense of the word in iCh. 74 aCh. 26 xz is strikingly 
parallel. No other course is open, for all the other 
passages adduced for the sense of ' banner * are, with 
the possible exception of those in Numbers, corrupt. 
This applies not only to Cant. 24, but also to the 
passages in which a denom. verb is assumed (« 
Tcrayp&rai, Cant. 64x0). For an examination of these 
passages see Che. JQR 11 232-236. 

In Cant. 24 read, 1 Bring me (so •) into the garden-house 
(jl.TTl'3) ; I am sick from love. Stay me, etc.’ As to Ps. 
20 5 [6], it is safe to say that 4 to set up banners in the name 
of Yahwfe ’ is an unnatural phrase (read Vu, * we exult ’). The 
bridegroom in Canticles (5xo etc.) is not 'marked out by a 
banner above ten thousand ’ (RVmg.) ; he may perhaps be 
called 4 one looked up to, admired * ; but more probably he was 
described in the original text as ‘perfect (in beauty).’ 

The bride on her side is not called 4 terrible as bannered [hosts],’ 
but 4 awe-inspiring as towers ’ ; so at least a scribe, but not the 
poet himself, wrote. The corruption was a very early one. 
The scribe, seeking to make sense of half effaced letters which 


he misread HS'K, < terrible,’ bethought him of the figure in 8 10, 
and inserted ninjas ‘as towers.’ 

(c) jfilt, *oth, is rendered ‘ensign’ by EV in Nu. 22 
yfjjLeLa or (njfiala [BAF], <rr)fuurla [L]), Ps. 744 (<rr)/xeiov 
j-ga-b mg. inf. j<RT]). In the latter passage the ' ensigns ’ 
have been supposed to be military standards with 
heathen emblems upon them, 2 which reminds us of a 
similar theory respecting the ‘abomination of desola- 
tion' in Mt. 24 15. The context of the passage in Ps. , 
however, is very corrupt 8 

Of all the above passages there are only two which 
are at once old and free from corruption — viz., Ex. 

S. Historical Nu ‘ 21 8/ Th * Pf le the 

. latter passage was probably such as 

interpretation. was commonly used for signals to 

collect the Israelites when scattered ; the banner in the 
former was a pole with some kind of (coloured ?) cloth 4 
upon it to attract attention. 

Other terms which might be used for 4 banner ' were 


jTfc, tdren (Is. 30 17), and iiKbD, rnaseth (Jer. 61, RV 
* signal ’). # That Sri also was so used in early times is 
more than can be stated safely, nor can we tell what 
distinction there may have been between 'oth and ties . 5 
Tg. Jerus. (pseudo-Jon. ) tells us that the standards were 
of silk of three colours, and had pictured upon them a 
lion, a stag, a young man, or a cerastes respectively. 
History to the writer of this Tar gum was not essentially 
different from poetry. T. K. c. 

Banners are frequently found on the Egyptian and 
the Assyrian monuments. Apart from the royal banner, 
. each battalion or even each company in 
•. nnu . j ts own particular emblem, 

which took the form of a monarch’s name, a sacred 
boat, an animal, or some symbol the meaning of which 
is more or less doubtful. 8 The standard was borne aloft 
npon a spear or staff, and carried by an officer who 
wore as an emblem two lions (to symbolise courage) 


1 It maybe mentioned that Friedr. Del. (Heb. Lang. 40 ; Prol. 
59-61) went too far in rendering Assyr. diglu, ‘banner’; it 
simply means, as his own Ass. HirB states, 4 the object of gaze, 
or of attention ’ (on the Arabic and Syriac roots, cp Gray, l.c.\ 

2 The Jews certainly regarded the wporofsai on the Roman 
standards as idols ; see below, f 3. 

8 For an attempted restoration, see Che. Ps.ffl. 

4 In Is. 8823 EV rightly renders Ojj ‘sail’; a coloured, 

decorated sail is meant (Ezek. 277). 

8 Mr. S. A. Cook suggests that the rrtnk in Nu. 2 2 may 
refer to clan-marks (cp Cuttings, f 6). 

• See Goblet d’Alviellas’s Migration 0/ Symbols , 220 ff. In 

some cases the symbols may have been mere totems ; for 
analogies cp Frazer, Totcmism , 30. 


and two other devices apparently representing flies. 
The standard of the $ eta-fortress of Dapuru which 
figures in a representation of a siege consists of a shield 
upon a pole pierced with arrows (see Egypt, fig. 4, 
col 1223). Reference is made elsewhere (Israel, g 90) 
to the courtesy with which the Roman procurators, 
in deference to Jewish prejudice, removed from the 
ensigns (<njfjuucu) the • effigies ’ (w poropual) of the 
emperor. It was not the ensigns themselves but the 
presence of the additional rporofial that was the cause 
of the Jewish sedition against Pilate (cp Jos. Ant. xviii. 
3 x, BJ ii. 9 a /). See further, art. 4 Signa Militaria ’ 
in Smith's Class. Diet . , and art 4 Flag ’ in 

t. k. c.— s. a. c. 

EN-TAPPUAH (marr|W; tthj-hn 0 A<t>ea>e[B*]. 

etc.), Josh. 177 . See Tappuah, 2. 

EP-SNETUS (eTTAiN€TOC [Ti. WHJ), ‘ my beloved, 
the first-fruits of Asia 2 unto Christ,’ as he is described 
in the salutation sent to him in Rom. 16 5, appears to 
have been Paul's first convert in Ephesus, as Stephanas 
and his household were in Corinth ( 1 Cor. 16 15). From 
his not being designated 4 kinsman ’ it has been inferred 
that he was a Gentile. The name is of not uncommon 
occurrence in the East ; cp C/G, 2953 (Ephesus), 3903 
(Phrygia). For the bearing which this name has upon 
the criticism of the epistle, see Romans, §§ 4, 10. Cp 
Colossi ans, § 4. 

In the lists of 4 the seventy disciples ’ by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 
and Pseudo- Hippolytus (see Disciple, | 3), Epaenetus figures 
as Bishop of Carthage or Carthagena (KapfaycVip, Cartaginis). 
In the Greek Church he is commemorated with Crescens, 
Silas, and Andronicus on 30th July. 

EPAPHRAS (£TTA<t>p&C [Ti. WH], an abbreviated 
form of Epaphroditus [q.v.]), a faithful ‘minister’ 
dtaicovos), and ‘bond-servant’ ( 5 oOXos) of Christ (Col. 
I7 4x2), founder of the church at Colosse [q.v., 
§ 2], and teacher in the neighbouring towns of Laodicea 
and Hierapolis (see 413). Epaphras visited Paul in his 
captivity, and it is probable that the outbreak of false 
teaching in the Colossian church may have led him to 
seek Paul’s aid with the result that the epistle to the 
Colossi ans (see § 5,/) was written. Did Epaphras 
share Paul’s imprisonment during the writing of the 
epistle, or does ‘ fellow-prisoner ’ (6 <rvvaixj^bX(oros ; 
Philem. 23) refer to merely a spiritual captivity? Cp 
the term ‘ fellow-soldier ’ (art. Epaphroditus) below, 
and see Milligan in Hastings’ DB. 

EPAPHRODITUS (6TTA<j)poAiTOC [Ti. WH.], 
‘charming’), the delegate (dx-torroXos, see Apostle, 
§§ 1 n. , 3) of the Philippians, visited Paul during his 
imprisonment at Rome and remained with him — to 
the detriment of his health (Phil. 4 18). Paul’s 

estimate of him is summed up in the eulogy ‘my brother 
and fellow - worker and fellow - soldier ’ (bde\<f>bv koX 
avpepyby Kal awarpaTuSjnjy (jlov ; 2 25). On his return 
Epaphroditus no doubt took with him the epistle to 
the Philippians, the grave warnings of which (82) 
may have been due to the report he had brought (cp 
Epaphras). It is by no means necessary to identify 
Epaphras and Epaphroditus : indeed, though they have 
several features in common (note, e.g. , 4 fellow-soldier ’ 
and ‘fellow-prisoner’) these are far outweighed by 
the points of difference. Epaphroditus is a common 
name in the Roman period. 8 


1. Perhaps rather n&y or a Midianite clan ; 
Gen. 254 (yeifxip [A], ycu<p. [DEL]) ; 1 Ch. I33 (y a<p€p 
[B], yai<f>ap [A]). With Midian it is mentioned in Is. 

1 Can one compare the mysterious 'hornet’ which paved the 
way for the entrance of the tribes into Canaan (see Hornet)? 

2 TR * Avatar (cp AV) is certainly wrong ; see Achaia (end). 

8 Notably the one to whom Josephus dedicated his 4 Antiqui- 
ties ’ (Vita, f 76 ; Ant. Pref., | 2 ; c. A /. i. 1). 

4 According to Haldvy ( Joum . As. 7th ser. 10 394,/), nfiy 
occurs as a personal name in the §a& inscriptions. 
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606 a£ being rich in camels, and as bringing gold and 
incense from Sheba. See Midian. 

2. and 3. Calebite names ; z Ch. 2 46 (ya ukaaiK [waAA/wrn] IB*], 
yatjta fo w.] [BbA], if yaufxi [rr.] [L]) ; v. 47. 

EPHAH (n^)K; oi<J)[e]i [Lev. 5xx 620 Nil 5 15 
28 s Judg. 6x9 Ruth 2 17 1 S. I24 17 x 7 Ezek. 45 13^]. 
A\€TpON [Dt. 25 x 4 / Pr. 20 xo, Am., Zech., Ezek., 
etc.]). See Weights and Measures. 

EPHAI ('%% Kr. ; '$ 2 , Kt. ; ox|)e [K], -T [A], 
IO) 4 >e [B], -0 [Q n *R , *ub6 , ut vid.] ( 0PH j t Syr. Hex.®*- 
uStt*), according to MT, a man of Netophah, whose 
sons were among the adherents of Gedaliah (Jer. 40 8f). 
In the parallel text, 2 K. 2623, 'ni is not found. 

Apparently ‘ sons of ... ’ is a corruption of 

a duplication of the following word ' Netophathite,’ 
’nflitwn (Che. ) ; note the warning Pasek which pre- 
cedes. The Netophathite meant is Serai ah ( q.v., 3). 

EP HER OBtf, ‘gazelle,’ § 68, cp Ephron ; ^<j>ep 
[BADEL]. 

1. A Midianite clan, Gen. 254 (a^ei p [L]) ; 1 Ch. 
1 33 (o<f>ep [BA], 70. [L]). Knobel and Delitzsch com- 
pare the Banu Gifar of the stem of Kinana in Hijaz ; 
but if Hanoch (q.v., 1) has been rightly identified, 
Epher may very possibly be the modern 'Ofr, which is 
near Hanakiya, between the Tih&ma mountain range 
and Aban (so Wetzstein ; see Di. ). Glaser (Skizze, 
2449), however, prefers to connect the name with the 
Apparu of the inscriptions of Asur-bani-pal (KB 2223). 
From its mention in connection with Judah, E. 
Manasseh, and Reuben (see below), it is possible that 
various layers of the tribe of Epher were incorporated 
with the Israelites at a later time (cp Nold. in Schenkel, 
BL 4218. See Midian). 

2. b. Ezrah, of Judah, 1 Ch. 417 (ycufxp [A], ttftep [L]) ; cp 
Ephron i., 3. 

3. A head of a subdivision of Manasseh, i Ch. 5 24 (o<f>ep 

[BA]) ; cp Ephron L, 2. S. A. C. 

EPHES-DAMMIM (D % ER D§K ; e<t>epM€M [B], 
A<t>ecAOMM€IN [A], & 4 >£c[Aa]m 6 i n [L^ ; 

[Pesh.] ; 6N TT6PATI AOM€IM[Aq.], in Unibus dommim 
[Vg.] ; cp OS 35 ix, 9623, 226 x 8 ), or, if ephes be 
taken to mean ‘end [of],’ Dammim is, according to 
MT, the name of a spot where the Philistines encamped, 
between Socoh 1, and Azekah (iS. 17 x). By Van 
de Velde (who is followed in Riehm’s HWB) it is 
identified with Damun, on the N. side of the Wady 
es-Sant, E. of the Roman road to Bet Nettlf ; but a 
different name for this ruin was obtained in the 
Ordnance Survey, and the name Damftn, if it occurs 
at all, seems to belong to a site nearer the high hills. 
Conder ( PEFQ , 1875, P- I 93 )* on the other hand, finds 
an echo of the name in Bet Eased ( ' a place of bleeding ’), 
which is close to Socoh (Shuweikeh) on the SE. This 
will not do for the site of the encampment — for the 
reason given in Che. Aids, 85, n. 1 — but Conder’s 
view is not that Bet Fased represents the site (Buhl, 
Geogr. 90, n. 92), but that it is an echo of a name of 
the great valley of Elah (see Elah, Valley of) which 
arose out of the sanguinary conflicts that frequently 
occurred there. This is too fanciful a conjecture. 
We must, it would seem, either regard ‘in Ephes- 
dammim ’ in 1 S. 17 1 as (on the analogy of Pasdam- 
mim) a corruption of o'Ksn ppyn ‘in the valley of 
Rephaim’ (or Ephraim; see Rephaim), or else take 
-dammim to be a corruption of some proper name, 
ephes being in this case also a corruption of pay, 4 valley. ’ 
The latter view is less probable, but hardly impossible. 

The Philistines appear to have encamped on the southern, 
and the Israelites on the northern side of the valley of Elah (see 
Che. Aids, 85), and, considering how often the same valley has 
more than one name, we may conjecture that the site of the 
Philistine encampment was described as ‘ in the valley of X ’ = 

* in the valley of Elah ’ (or, ‘ terebinth-valley *). In x S. 17 2 
some point in the valley of Elah is mentioned as the site of the 
encampment of the Israelites j but 4 in the valley of Elah ' would 
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not improbably be inserted by the redactor from v. 19, which 
verse seems to have come from another version of the tradition 
(see Klo.). 

The present writer, who prefers the former of the 
alternatives suggested above, supposes (z) that ‘ in the 
valley of Rephaim ’ (or Ephraim) is a discrepant state- 
ment of the scene of the fight with Goliath, and (2) 
that it is the correct statement. Others may have an 
insuperable objection to this, and for their benefit 
another suggestion is made. It is not inconceivable 
that 'Valley of the Terebinth’ (nSicn) was the name of 
that part of the valley in which David won his victory, 
whilst a larger section of the valley was called ‘ Valley 
of the red-brown [lands]’; cp ‘the ascent of the red- 
brown [hills],’ Josh. 15 7; red-brown in each case is 
□nm. ' Large patches of it (the ploughed land in the 
valley of Elah) were of a deep red colour, exceptional, 
and therefore remarkable’ (Miller, The Least of all 
Lands, 125). From d'DIK to oth is an easy step. 
H. P. Smith is hardly decisive enough in his rejection 
of Lagarde’s D’Dn TDD3- 1 The torrent was of course 
dried up, and no longer a landmark. See Elah, 
Valley of. t. k. c. 

EPHESIANS. See Colossians and Ephesians. 

EPHESUS (e<t>ecoc [Ti. WH]; gent, ’i 
Ephesian) lay on the left bank of the Cayster (mod. 

1 Earlv Kuchuk Mendere, Little Maeander), about 6 

h'atorv m * ^ rom t ^ ie sea * near fy opposite the island 
BLOry. Long before the Ionian im- 

migration the port at the mouth of the river had 
attracted settlers, who are called Carians (Paus. vii. 26 ), 
but were probably the Hittites whose centre of power 
lay at Pteria in Cappadocia ; see Hittites, § 11 ff. To 
the E. of Mt. Koressos, in the plain between the 
isolated height of Prion (or Pion) and the eminence 
at the foot of which the modern village stands, there 
arose a shrine of the many-breasted Nature-goddess 
identified by the Greeks with their own Artemis (see 
Diana). The population lived, in the primitive 
Anatolian fashion, in village groups (icCbfiai) round the 
shrine, on land belonging to it wholly or in part, com- 
pletely dominated by the priests. With the coming of 
the Ionians, who, after long conflict, established them- 
selves on the spur of Mt. Koressos now shown as the 
place of Paul’s prison (ancient Athenaeum), began an 
obstinate struggle between the Oriental hierarchy and 
Hellenic political ideas, which were based upon the 
conception of the city (tt 6 \i$). The early struggles of 
the immigrants with the armed priestesses perhaps gave 
rise to the Greek Amazon-legends. Even after actual 
hostilities had ceased, and the two communities had 
agreed to live side by side, this dualism continued to be 
the key to Ephesian history. The power of the priestly 
community remained co-ordinate with, or only partially 

- subordinate to, that of the civic authorities ; 

2. uovern- t ^ e c j t y an( j the temple continued to be 

ment. fonnally distinct centres of life and govern- 
ment (cp Curtius, Beitr. x. Gesch. u. Top. Kleinas., 14). 
The situation of the shrine, near one of the oldest ports 
of Asia Minor, at the very gateway of the East (Strabo, 
663) brought the worship into contact with allied Semitic 
cults. These and similar influences gave the Ephesian 
worship that cecumenic character which was its greatest 
boast (Acts I927; Paus. iv. 318 ; Hicks, Inscr, Brit. 
Mus. 482, see Ramsay, Class. Rev. 1893, P- 78 /•)• 
Even apart from the existence of the hieron, the greatness 
of Ephesus was assured ; for, admirably placed as were 
all the Ionic cities (Herod. 1 142), none were so fortunate 
as Ephesus, lying as she did midway between the Hermos 
on the N. (at the mouth of which was Smyrna) and the 
Maeander on the S. (port, Miletus). On the downfall 
of Smyrna, before the Lydians, about 585 b.c. , and 

I See BN 76, and cp tUers. 76. For the grounds of this 
reading see Dr. TBS Ixxviii., 392, and note Dr.’s criticism on 

Lag- 
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the ruin .of Phokaia and Miletus by the Persians in 494 
b.c. , she inherited the trade of the Hermes and Meeander 
valleys. The port had always suffered from the alluvium 
of the Cayster, and its ultimate destruction from that 
cause had been rendered inevitable by an unfortunate 
engineering scheme of Attalus II. Philadelphus, about 
a century and a half before Strabo wrote yet in Strabo’s 
time and in that of Paul the city was the greatest em- 
porium of Asia (Str. 641, i/ncbpiov ofoa /xtyurrov t&v 
/card t^]v * Kaiav r^v Ivrbs rov Tabpov ; reflected in Rev. 
I811-14). Shortly after Paul’s visit the proconsul 
Barea Soranus tried to dredge the port (61 A.d. ; 
Tac. Ann. 16 23). Its commercial relations are illus- 
trated by the fact that even the minium (/jXXtos) of 
Cappadocia was shipped from Ephesus, not from Sinope 
(Str. 540), and by the travels of Paul himself (Acts 18 
19-21 19 1 ; cp 18 24). Ephesus was the centre of Roman 
administration in Asia. The narrative in Acts reveals 
an intimate acquaintance with the special features of its 
position. As the Province of Asia was senatorial (Str. 
840), the governor is rightly called proconsul. 1 Being 
a free city, Ephesus had assemblies and magistrates, 
senate (povXtf), and popular assembly (iiocXi/crla) of its 
own ; but orderliness in the exercise of civic functions 
was jealously demanded by the imperial system (Acts 
104©; cp Bull. Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 506). The 
theatre, which was probably the usual place of meeting 
for the assembly, 2 is still visible. Owing to the decay 
of popular government under the empire, the ‘public 
clerk ’ (ypa.fi/MTeirt rov Slifiov) became the most import- 
ant of the three ‘recorders,’ and the picture in Acts 
of the ‘ town-clerk’s ’ consciousness of responsibility, and 
his influence with the mob is true to the inscriptions 
(e.g. , CIG 2994, 2966, etc.). From its devotion to 
Artemis the city appropriated the title ‘ Neokoros ’ (Acts 
I935: vewKbpos, lit. ‘ temple -sweeper ’), and, as the 
town-clerk said, its right to the title was notorious. 

The word Neokoros was ‘ an old religious term adopted and 
developed in the imperial cultus,’ — under the empire the title 
Neokoros, or Neokoros of the Emperors, was conferred by the 
Senate's decree at Rome, and was coincident with the erection 
of a temple and the establishment of games in honour of an 
Emperor. When a second temple and periodical games were, 
by leave of the Senate, established, in honour of a later Emperor, 
the city became its Newiaipos (‘twice Neokoros T and even 
(rplt N.) ‘thrice Neokoros’ in inscriptions and on coins. 
Hence under the empire not only Ephesus but also Laodiceia 
and other Asiatic cities boasted the title. See Rams. Hist. 
Phryg. 1 58 ; Biichner, de Neocoria. 

Naturally Ephesus was the head of a conventus , — i.e. , 
it was an assize town (Plin. 527, ‘ Ephesum vero, alterum 
S Imnartanea I* 0 * 1611 Asiae, remotiores conveniunt ’) ; 

. person . k ence ^cts 19 3 g « t h e CO urts are 
open’ (cp Jos. Ant. xiv. IO21, Strabo, 629). From its 
position as the metropolis of Roman Asia Ephesus was 
naturally a meeting-point of the great roads. 

On the one side a road crossing Mt. TmOlos ran north-east- 
wards to Sardis, and so into Galatia (cp Galatia). More 
important was that which ran southwards into the Meeander 
valley. Ephesus was, therefore, the western terminus of the 
* back-hone of the Roman road system ’ — the great trade route 
to the Euphrates by way of Laodiceia and Colossae (Rams. 
Hist. Geogr. of AM 49), and the ‘ sea-end of the road along 
which most of the criminals sent to Rome from the province of 
Asia would be led ’ (Rams. Ch. in R. Emj>. 3x8) ; hence Ignatius, 
writing to the church there, says, ‘ye are a high road of them 
that are on their way to die unto God* (EpJt. 12, ndpo&fc «<rrc 
riiv elf 8 eov avtupov/iivttv ; cp Rev. 17 6). 

It was, in part, by the route just described, that 
Paul on his Third journey reached Ephesus from the 
interior, avoiding, however, the towns of the Lycus 
valley by taking the more northerly horse-path over the 
Duz-bel pass, byway of Seiblia (Acts 19 1, bieXObma rd 

1 Acts 19 38, av&vwar ot ; the plural is generic, although others 
take it to allude to P. Celer, imperial procurator, and the freed- 
man Helius, who may have, remained in Asia with joint pro- 
consular power after murdering the proconsul Junius Silanus at 
the instigation of Agrippina, in 54 a.d.— T ac. Ann. 18 1 ; Lewin, 
Fasti Sacri. 

2 Cp Jos. Ant. xix. 8 2, Agrippa at Caesarea ; Tac. Hist. 2 80, 

turn Antiochensium theatrum mgressus, ubi illis consultare mos 

•s* • • • * Jos- RJ vii. 8 3 ; Cic. Pro Flacc 7, § x6 ; Philostr. Fit. 
Apoll. 4 xo (p. 147), %y*v i}\uclav waaav iiri to Blarpov, of Ephesus. 
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rrepueb. fUprf. See Rams. Ch. in R. Emp. 94 ). 
True to his principle, Paul went to the centre of Roman 
life ; and along the great lines of communication, with- 
out his personal intervention, his message spread east- 
wards into the Lycus valley (see Colosse, Hisrapolis, 
Laodicea). All the ‘ seven churches ’ 1 of Rev. 1-8 
were probably founded at this period, for all were great 
trade centres and in communication with Ephesus. The 
labours of subordinates were largely responsible for their 
foundation, perhaps in all cases, though it is only in one 
group that evidence is forthcoming (Col. I7 412-17). 
The position of Ephesus as the metropolis of Asia is 
clearly reflected in her primacy in the list (Rev. In 2 i). 
In this way, 1 all they which dwelt in Asia heard the 
word . . . both Jews and Greeks’ (Acts 19 xo). 

Jews we should expect to find in great numbers at 
Ephesus. As early as 44 B.C., Dolabella in his consul- 
ship had granted them toleration for their rites and 
Sabbath observance, and safe conduct in their pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xiv. 10 12) ; they must then have 
been a rich community to have been able to buy these 
favours. Their privileges were confirmed by the city 
(ibid., 1025), and subsequently by Augustus (id., xvi. 
627). To them, as usual (cp Acts, § 4), was Paul’s 
first message on both visits (Acts 18 19 198 ); but the 
good-will with which he had been welcomed on his 
..... . , first appearance (Acts 18 20) cooled, 
feAtttVUae W and was compelled at last to take 
Gnnsuanity. h - s teaching f rora the synagogue to the 
philosophical ‘school of one Tyrannus’ (Acts 19 9, 
SiaXeydfievos 4v ry <rxoAfl Tvpdvpov — * from the fifth 
to the tenth hour’ added by D — i.e., after the usual 
teaching hours; cp Bull. Corr. Hell., 1887, p. 400; 
Rams. Expos. March, 1893, p. 223). 

Soon Paul came into collision with the beliefs and 
practices peculiar to the place in a twofold manner. 
Ephesus was a centre of the magical arts of the East. 
It is significant that the earliest Ephesian document extant 
deals with the rules of auguiy (6th cent. B.C. ; Inscr. Brit. Mus. 
678). . The so-called * Ephesian letters ’ (’E </>ecna ypappara) were 
mystic symbols engraved upon the statue of the goddess (Eustath. 


they were regarded as powerful charms, especially effective in 
cases of possession by evil spirits (cp Plut. Symp. vii. 5 4 ; oi 
fjidyoL, tovs 6oufiovi£ofji€vovs xeAevovcri ra ’Efic'cna ypappara 
kcltoX eyeiv kol ovofxa^etv). The study of these symbols was an 
elaborate pseudo-science. 

The miracles ascribed to Paul were therefore clearly 
designed to meet the circumstances ; they were 
‘special’ (Acts 19 xx : oi> rds rvxoboras) — the expulsion 
of diseases and of evil spirits by means of ‘hand- 
kerchiefs or aprons' (oovSdpia if <n/uKivdta) which 
are, possibly, to be connected with Paul’s own daily 
labour for his living ( 1 Cor. 4 12 ; Kom&fiev ipya{6/ievoi 
rais Idlats X € P^^ V • 1 Thess. 29). Especially was his 
power brought into comparison with that claimed by 
the Jewish exorcists (see Exorcists), as previously in 
Paphos (Acts 136 ) ; although in the story of the sons 
of Sceva and the burning of the treatises on magic 
there are considerable difficulties — ‘ the writer is here 
rather a picker-up of current gossip, like Herodotus, 
than a real historian’ (Rams. St. Paul, 273). 

In the second plaoe, the new teaching came into 
collision with the popular worship. Even before 
the great outbreak, fierce opposition must have 
been encountered from the populace (1 Cor. 16 32 : 
4&ripio/jLdx7j(ra, « I fought with beasts ’—-a word which 
contains a mixture of Roman and Greek ideas : the 
Platonic comparison of the mob to a beast, Rep. 493, 
and the death of criminals in the circus ; cp 1 Cor. 49 ; 
6 debt i ) (ms robs dwoarbXovs Icrxdrovs ditlbeigey, ws 
dwidauarlovs, and v. 13 ). In the conviction that 'a 
great door and effectual ’ was opened in the province, 
in spite of there being ‘many adversaries' (1 Cor. 

1 [‘From the seven letters, chap. if. we see how carefully 
the author had studied the situation in the Christian com- 
munities accessible to him.’— Jfllicher, Einl in das NT, 169.] 
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168/), the apostle had resolved to remain at Ephesus 
until Pentecost (of 57 A. D. probably). The great festival 
of the goddess occurred in tie month Artemision (CJG, 
2954) = Mar. -Apr. ; but whether it must be brought into 
connection with the riot or not is uncertain. The 
opposition did not originate with the priests, but was 
organised by the associated tradesmen engaged in the 
manufacture of ‘shrines* (paol), led by Demetrius who 
was one of the chief employers of labour (Acts 19 34 ; 
see Diana, § 2). Such trade-guilds (tpya, ipycurlat) 
were common in Asia Minor. 1 It is clear, however, that 
the riot was badly organised (see Acts 19 33). 

The watchword, ‘Great is Artemis' (Me7dXiy i) 
*A/>T€/4is) raised by the workmen, diverted the excite- 
ment of the populace, and the demonstration became 
anti -Jewish (v. 34) rather than directly and especially 
anti-Christian. The nationality of Gaius and Aristarchus 
(Macedonians, AV ; Aristarchus alone Macedonian 
according to some few MSS, Gaius in that case being 
‘ the Gaius of Derbe of Acts 20 4 ; cp Gaius, 2) would tend 
in the same direction so long as Paul remained invisible 
( v . 30), as, apart from the Romans, the Jews formed the 
only conspicuous foreign element in the city, and one 
notoriously hostile to the popular cult. The solicitude 
of ‘certain Asiarchs’ (v. 31; cp Euseb. HE 4 15; see 
Asiarch) for the apostle is significant, as they were 
the heads of the politico -religious organisation of 
the province in the cult of Rome and the Emperor ; 
whence we must infer that neither the imperial 
policy nor the feeling of the educated classes was 
opposed to the new teaching as yet. The town-clerk’s 
speech is virtually an apologia for the Christians. 
It is true that a very different view has been 
suggested (Hicks, Expos. June 1890; cp Rams. 
Expos. July 1896), in which Demetrius the silversmith 
is identified with the Demetrius named as President of 
the Board of Neopoioi ( • temple- wardens ,* Inscr. Brit. 
Mus. 578). Hicks supposes that the priests persuaded 
the Board to organise the riot, and that the honour voted 
in the inscription to Demetrius and his colleagues was 
in recognition of their services in the cause of the god- 
dess. Apart from the doubt attaching to the restoration 
N[eo7roio£], and to the date of the decree, the theory 
does not show why the priests acted by intermediaries 
who were civil not religious magistrates ; nor how trade 
interests were affected — i.e. , it involves the assumption 
that the author of Acts misconceived the situation, and 
in recasting his authority altered veoiroibs 'Apripubos into 
iroiup vaoirs dpyupovs Apripxbos. Further, in order to 
explain the difference between the friendly attitude of 
the Asiarchs and the supposed hostility of the priests, it 
is necessary to assume that the Asiarchs represented a 
different point of view from that of the native hierarchy. 
There is no evidence that they represented the point of 
view of the Roman governors, and probably they had 
themselves previously held priesthoods of local cults 
before becoming Asiarchs : they represented the view 
of the upper classes generally, one which prevailed out- 
side Jewish circles wherever Paul preached (for com- 
plete discussion, see Rams. Ch. in Rom . Emp. 112/ ). 

The short visit during the voyage from Corinth to 
Caesarea at the close of the Second journey, and the two 
and a half years’ labour there during the Third journey, 
together with the interview with the Ephesian elders at 
Miletus on the return voyage (Acts 20 17), form the 
only record of Paul’s personal contact with Ephesus, 
unless we admit the inferences drawn from the Pastoral 
Epistles. 8 

1 Cp CIG 3208 : ol iv ’E(£eVcf> ipyarcu irpoirvkelrcu. See 
especially Thyatira, where we have, among others, xaAxelv, 
YoAxonhroi. Possibly classification by trade was pre-Greek — 
Herod. 1 93 — the tribe being a Greek introduction ; Rams. Hist . 
Phryg. 1 105. Cp Oxyrhyncus Papyri , voL i. p. 85 — returns of 
stock in trade by Egyptian guilds, Koivbv t&p xoAjcokoAAi/twi' 
tS»v ^v9oirtoKSiv, etc. See Menadier, Ephes. 28. 

8 [The Pastoral Epistles, though they may possibly contain 
fragments of genuine letters of Paul (worked up with freedom), 
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Philem. 22 (‘prepare me also a lodging’; cp Phil. 2 24) 
expresses an expectation of visiting Colossae, which inevitably 
implied a visit to Ephesus. 1 Tim. 1 3 implies that this in- 
tention was realised, and perhaps there are hints also of a fourth 
visit : some reconstruct the fragmentary picture of these years 
so as to give even a fifth or a sixth visit (Conybeare and Howson 
2 547/) before the final departure for Nicopolis by way of 
Miletus and Corinth (2 Tim. 4 20). 

On the destruction of Jerusalem the surviving apostles 
and leading members of the church found refuge in 

S Post- ^ s * a ’ anc * a t * me Ephesus became virtu- 
Christian the centre the Christian world. 

f<niAfl Andrew and Philip , with Aristion and 
John the Elder, had their abode here ; in 
this circle Polycarp passed his youth. 

The modem name of Ephesus ( Ayasaluk ) is a corruption of 
Ayos Theoldgos ("Ayios 0 eoA<Wo$), the town being named in 
Byzantine times from the great Church of St. John the Divine, 
built by Justinian on the site of an earlier edifice : its ruins are 
visible on the height above the modern village (cp Procop. de 
sEd. 5 1 ; Rams. Hist. Geogr. AM, no). This church became 
the centre of a town, Ephesus itself being gradually abandoned. 
The plain has thus reverted to its original condition, the miserable 
remnant of the population now occupying the site of the sanc- 
tuary of Artemis founded by the prehistoric settlers, whilst the 
site of the Greek and Roman Ephesus is a desert (Rev. 2 5). 

See Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, 1877, for the excavations 
(now resumed in the town by the Vienna Arch. Inst.; cp 
Athenteunt, no. 3677; Class. Rev. April, 

• Bibliography. 190o) . hi ^ 0 " - Cultiu5i Bei £ 

Gesch. u. Top. Kleinasiens, 1872 ; but Guhl’s Ephesiaca , 1843, 
is still valuable. The epigraphic results of Wood’s labours are 
given in Greek Inscr. of Brit. Mus. 8. Consult also Zimmer- 
mann, Ephesos im ersten Christ. Jahrhundert ; Weber, Guide 
du Voyageur d Ephise (Smyrna, 1801), with good maps (plan of 
Ephesus after Weber in Handbook to Asia Minor , Murray, 
1895, p. 96) ; good article, with good views and maps, by Benn- 
dorf (‘ Topographische Urkunde aus Ephesos ’), in FestschriftfUr 
H. Kiepert, 1898. W. J. W. 

EPHLAL (^B$, meaning?), a Jerahmeelite name, 

1 Ch. 2 37. The MT is virtually supported by © ( a<paprj\, 
-7/5 [B], o 0 \a 5 [A] — A, M from A ), but the name was per- 
haps originally theophorous. Read, therefore, an 
abbreviated form of oJ?S^R (see Eliphelet), or, more 
probably, ^VsSk ( C p c X0ae\). See Elpaal, and 
cp <S's readings there cited. S. A. c. 

EPHOD OiSK, 1DK; in Pent. ©*al emo/wic. 
Vg. superkumerale ; in Judg. and 1 S. e<f>oyA, €<t>a>A, 
ephod ; in 2 S. 6x4 1 Ch. 15 27 ctoAh. but e4>oyA [L] 
in 1 Ch. ; Hos. 34 iep<\T€lA [BAQ]), a Hebrew word 
[ephod) which the English translators have taken over as 
a technical term. The word is used in the historical 
books in two meanings, the connection between which 
is not clear. 

The boy Samuel ministered before Yahwe, ‘ girt with 
a linen ephod* (-a hbk nun. iS. 2 18); in the same 
. . garb, David, when he brought the ark up 

‘ , to Jerusalem, danced before Yahwfc with 

garmenL * all his might (2S.614; in 1 Ch. 15 27* 
the words are a gloss). It was long the accepted 
opinion that the linen ephod was the common vestment 
of the priests; but in iS. 22x8 ‘linen’ (bad) is a 
gloss (see @ B , as also ® L in 1 S. 2 18), and the other 
passages usually alleged in support of the theory speak 
of bearing or carrying the ephod, not of wearing it (see 
below, § 2). This ephod was manifestly a scanty gar- 
ment, for Michal taunts David with indecently exposing 
himself like any lewd fellow. It was probably not a 
short tunic, as is generally thought, but a loin-cloth 
(ireplfafia) about the waist ; Samuel's tunic (V'po) is 
mentioned separately, and the verb rendered ‘ gird ’ (*un) 
is used in Hebrew not of belting in an outer garment, 
but only of binding something (girdle, sword-belt, loin- 
cloth) about the loins ; additional support is given to 
this view by the shape of the high priest's ephod (see 
below, § 3). David's assumption of this meagre garb 
on an occasion of high religious ceremony may perhaps 
have been a return to a primitive costume which anti- 
quity had rendered sacred, as the pilgrims to Mecca 

are un-Pauline in language and in theological position, nor can 
they be fitted into a cnronology of the life of Paul. See 
Julicher (op. cit., $ 13), and cp Pastoral Epistles. — Ed.) 
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to-day must wear the simple loin-cloth (’ ixar ; see 
Girdle, i), which was once the common dress of the 
Arabs. 

The ephod was used in divining or consulting Yahw6. 
Of this there is frequent mention in the history of 
■m. ii/wi and David (i S. 14 18 bis [«]:* 

2. The epnoa cp v 3 2369 30 7) ; see also Hos. 34. 

oracle. From the passages in i S. it appears 
that the ephod was carried by the priest (143 18 
cp 236) ; to carry the ephod is the distinction of 
the priesthood (22 18 ©),* one of its chief prerogatives 
(228). When Saul or David wishes to consult Yahw&, 
the priest brings the ephod to him ; he puts an inter- 
rogatory which can be answered categorically (14 37 
23 zo- 12 308), or a simple alternative, or a series of 
alternatives narrowing the question by successive exclu- 
sion (1436-42, cp IO20-22). The priest manipulated the 
ephod in some way ; Saul breaks off a consultation by 
ordering the priest to take his hand away (14 19). The 
response, as we should surmise from the form of the 
interrogatory, was given by lot ; in 14 41/. (<55, cp 18) the 
lot is cast with two objects, named respectively Urim 
and Thummim (see Urim). That the ephod was part 
of the apparatus of divination may be inferred also 
from its frequent association with the Teraphim [7. v. ] 
(Judg. 17 /. Hos. 34 ; cp Ezek. 21 21 [26] Zech. 10 2). 

The passages in Samuel, whilst leaving no doubt 
concerning the use of the ephod, throw little light upon 
its nature. They show, however, that it was not a 
part of the priests' apparel ; it was carried, not worn 
(k&j never means * wear’ a garment ; cp also 236, ‘ in 
his hand’), and brought (sran, ‘bring near’) to the 
person who desired to consult the oracle. Other pass- 
ages seem to lead to a more positive conclusion. At 
Nob the sword of Goliath, which had been deposited in 
the temple as a trophy, was kept wrapped up in a 
mantle ‘behind the ephod,’ which must, therefore, be 
imagined as standing free ( 1 S. 21 9[io]). 2 In Judg. 17 /. 
ephod and teraphim in one version of the story are 
parallel to pesel and massekah (idol) in the other. It is 
natural, though not necessary, to suppose that the ephod 
was something of the same kind, and the association of 
ephod with teraphim elsewhere (Hos. 34) is thought to 
confirm this view. Gideon’s ephod (made of 1700 
shekels of gold) set up (ryn, cp 1 S. 52 2 S. 617 [of the 
ark] ; cp ISpveiv) at Ophrah, where, according to the 
deuteronomistic editor, it became the object of idolatrous 
worship Judg. 827), was plainly an idol, or, more pre- 
cisely, an agalma , of some kind. Many scholars infer 
that the ephod in Judg. 827 17 f and 1 S. 21 9 was an 
image of Yahw& ; 8 and some think that a similar 
image is meant in all the places cited above where the 
ephod is used in divining. 4 We should then imagine 
a portable idol before which the lots were cast. See 
below, §§ 3 (end), 4. 

In P the ephod is one of the ceremonial vestments of 
the high priest enumerated in Ex. 284. The pattern 
for the ephod is given in 2 S 6 ff . ; the 


3. The high 


fabrication is recorded in 39 2 @ 


P * ®P 369 ff. ), the investiture of Aaron in 
111 * 295 Lev. 87. The description is not 

altogether clear ; nor do the accounts of those who had 
(probably) seen the high priest in his robes afford much 
additional light. 6 


1 MT (so <0a) substitutes the ark (put), as in 1 K. 2 26. See 
Ark, col. 305, n. 

2 It is possible, however, that iphdd has here been substituted 
for another word (perhaps drdn, ‘ark’), for reasons similar to 
those which led $ to omit the words altogether (they have been 
introduced in many codd. from Theodotion). 

8 See Moore, Judges , 381. 

4 If the words ‘before me' (»3B^) in 1 S. 2 28 are original, they 
exclude this hypothesis ; see, however, ®bal and Pesh. 

5 Ecclus. 46 xo Heb. ; Ep Arist., ed. Schmidt, in Merx, 
Arckiv, 1 271/: ; Philo, De Monarch. 2 5/C (ii. 225 ff. Mangey), 
Vit. Mosis, 8 xx ff. (ii. x« ff); Jos. BJ v. 67; Ant. iii. 7 5. 
See also Jerome, Ad Fabiolam, ep. 64 15; Ad Marcellam, 
ep. 29. 


Braun (De vestitu sacerdotum, 1698, p. 462 ff), whom most 
scholars since his day have followed, held that the ephod con- 
sisted of two pieces, one covering the front of the body to a little 
below the waist, the other the back ; two shoulder straps (niBna) 
ran up from the front piece on either side of the breastplate, 
and were attached to tne back by clasps on the shoulders; a 
band, woven in one piece with the front of the ephod, passed 
around the body under the arms and secured the whole. 

Others conceive of the ephod as an outer garment covering 
the body from the arm-pits to the hips, firmly bound on by its 
girdle, and supported by straps oyer the shoulders, something 
like a waistcoat with a square opening in front for the insertion 
of the breastplate. 1 This view is incompatible with the descrip- 
tions in Exodus, especially with the directions for the making 
and the use of the band (28 8 27 29 5) ; against Braun’s theory it 
must be noted that nothing is said in the text about a back piece, 
nor is there anything to suggest that the ephod was made in two 
parts ; 28 8 again seems to exclude such a construction. 

As far as we can now understand the description, 
the high priest’s ephod appears to have been a kind 
of apron, tied around the waist by a band or girth 
(nvn — vin , cingulum ) ; from the corners of the apron 
two broad shoulder-straps (mans) were carried up to 
the shoulders, and there fastened (to the robe, ^yo) by 
two brooches set with onyx stones. 2 The oracle-pouch 
( EBB’D ] vn , EV ‘ breastplate of judgment ’ ; cp Breast- 
plate ii. col. 607) was permanently attached by its 
corners to the shoulder-straps, filling the space between 
them, and on its lower border meeting the upper edge of 
the ephod proper. The high priest’s ephod may then be 
regarded as a ceremonial survival of the primitive loin- 
cloth (ephod bad; see above, § 1) worn by Samuel and 
David, 8 precisely as a Christian bishop at one time wore 
— as the Pope does still — over his alb a succinctorium 
with its zona, the two ends falling at his left side. 4 

The fact that the apparatus of the high - priestly 
oracle, the bsbtd Jett, with the sacred lots, was per- 
manently attached to the ephod recalls the use of the 
ephod by the priests of Saul and David in divining (see 
Urim) ; and the most natural explanation is that it 
also is a survival. This is, of course, impossible if the 
ephod ill Samuel was an image (see above, § 2) ; but 
the latter conjecture is not so certainly established that 
the evidence of P may not be put into the scales against 
it. 8 


Various hypotheses have been proposed to connect 
the different meanings and uses of ephod in the OT. 

. .... . It is possible that the primitive ephod 

IJESSF? —a corner of which was the earliest 
explanations. pocket _ was used as a receptacle for 

the lots, from which they were drawn, or into which 
they were cast (see Prov. 16 33) ; and that when it was 
no longer a common piece of raiment it was perpetuated 
in this sacred use, not worn, but carried by the priest ; 
the ephod and oracle-pouch of the high priest would 
then preserve this ancient association. The ephod of 
Gideon — perhaps also the ephod in the temple at Nob 
— was, however, an agalma of an entirely different 
character ; what relation there may be between the 
ephod- garment and the ephod-idol, it is not easy to 
imagine. 6 In both cases we must admit the possibility 


1 Dillmann, Ex. u. Lext. (3) 334 ; Nowack, HA 2 118 f . ; 
Driver in Hastings’ DB , s.v.; cp Saadia, Abulwalld. The 
figures in Lepsius' Denkmaler (3 224 a d, 222 h, 274 b), in which 
Ancessi, foljowed by Dillm. and others, would see an Egyptian 
ephod of this form, represent, not a ceremonial dress, but simply 
body armour of two familiar types. 

2 The interpretation ‘shoulder-cape,’ * Schulterkleid,’ found 
in some recent works is a mechanical mistranslation (through 
Old Latin and Vg. superhumerale) of <9 erruifu?, which is not 
a garment covering the shoulders, but one open on the shoulders 
and supported by brooches or shoulder-straps (eirayutic?). 

8 Rashi (on Ex. 28 4^ 40 end) likens the ephod of the 
high priest to a woman’s surceint, two pieces of cloth, in front 
and behind, on a band or belt. 

4 See Marriott, Vestiarium Christianum , 153, 165 /. ; that 
the original use of the succinctorium was not forgotten, see 
Innocent III., De sacro altaris mysterio , lib. 1, c. 52. 

6 The alternative is that the union of the ephod with the Urim 
and Thummim is an artificial combination suggested to the 
author of P by the passages in Samuel themselves. P, it Is 
thought, knew nothing about the true nature of the old ephod 
or the Urim and Thummim. 

6 For the etymological explanation by J. D. Michaelis, see 
below ; cp also Smend, A T Rel.gesck. 41 n. 
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that ephod has supplanted a more offensive word, 
possibly Hohim ; cp the substitution of dron, ‘ark,’ 
for ephod in i S. 14 18 i K. 226. See Ark, § 6, n. z. 

The etymology of ephod is obscure ; the verb *idr 
(E x. 295 Lev. 87) is generally regarded as denominative. 
Lagarde’s derivation from a root is formally un- 
impeachable ; but his explanation, * garment of ap- 
proach to God,’ is inadmissible (Uebers. 178). J. D. 
Michaelis conjectured that Gideon’s ephod-idol was so 
called because it had a ‘ coating ’ (rn*jR, cp Ex. 288 392) 
of gold over a wooden core (cp Is. 3O22). 1 This theory 
has been widely accepted, and extended to the whole 
class of supposed oracular ephod-idols ; but the com- 
bination is very doubtful. Even in Isaiah it is quite 
possible that an actual garment may be meant. 

See the authors cited above in the notes, and in Moore, 
Judges , 381. Older monographs : B. D. Carpzov, 1 De Ponti- 
ficum Hebraeorum vestitu sacro,’ in Ugolini, 
5. Lit6ratUT6. Thesaurus , 12 785 ff. ; Ugolinns, ‘Sacer- 
dotium Hebraicum,' Thes. 13 135^. (opinions 
of Jewish scholars in extenso) ; cp Maimonides ( Kell hamiq- 
ddsh 9 9 ff.), ib. 8 1002 ff. ; especially Braun, De Vestitu 
Sacerdotum , ii. 6 ; Spencer, De Leg . lib. iii. diss. 7, c. 3 ; further, 
Ancessi, Annales de philos. ckritienne , 1872 ; K6nig, Ret . 
Hist, of Israel , 107 ff. ; Sellin, Beitr. zur isr. u. jiid. Rel. ii. 
1 119/ ; van Hoonacker, Le sacerdoce Livitique , 370 ff. (’99). 

G. F. M. 

EPHPHATHA (e<|>(t><\0A [Ti. WH]), an Aramaism 
used by Jesus according to Mk. 7 34+ • It is glossed by 
SiavoLxOrjTL , and is properly the passive (Ethpe’el or 
Ethpa’al — opinions differ) of nne, ‘ to open.’ 

The assimilation of the n before s can be paralleled in later 
Aramaic; but it would perhaps be simpler to suppose that 
the older reading was (correctly) €6<t>A0&. See Kau. Gram. 
10, Dalm. Gram. 202, 222. 


EPHRAIM 


Name (§ if.) 
Land (§ 3 f.) 
People (§ 5 f.) 


Origin (§§ 6-8) 

History (§ gf.) 

P’s statistics (§§ 10-12) 


Ephraim (D?"l^ I § 100 ; on meaning of name see 
below, § 2 ; e<t>p<MM, occasionally or -gm I 3 on 
1. Application Ephraimite, Ephrathite see 

of names below ' §§ 1 [ end ]' 5 >•)• the common 
designation in Hosea (originally oftener 
than now) of the northern kingdom of Israel. This usage 
was not confined, however, to northern writers. It occurs 
also in Isaiah and Jeremiah 3 and in post-exilic prophets 
and poets. 4 There is no evidence that the name was used 
by other nations. The Moabites called the northern 
kingdom ' Israel ' (MI, /. 5) ; the Assyrians called it Bit 
Humri (cp Omri), or Israel (cp Ahabbu Sir’ilai). Nor 
does ‘ Ephraim ’ in this sense occur in the earlier 
historical books. 5 The explanation probably is that it 
was not a correct, formal style. An orator may speak 
of ' England ’ ; a diplomatist must say 4 Great Britain. * 
The form of the name suggests that it is really geo- 
graphical (cp the many place-names ending in aim 
[Names, § 107], and, for the prefixed such names as 
Ahlab, Achshaph ; cp also Achzib). 

‘ Land of Ephraim’ (omjR FIR), it is true, occurs only once, 
late (Judg. 1215), and ‘Woo'd of Ephraim’ may be corrupt 
(see Ephraim [Wood of]) ; but ‘ Mount Ephraim ’ (dhbr in)® 
occurs over thirty times (cp Mt. Gilead), and it is significant 
that we never hear of ‘ house of Ephraim ’ (as we do of ‘ house 
of Joseph ’)J 


1 See Idol, § 5. 

2 The following forms occur in Josephus : for the eponym 

; for the tribe e^pcufus ; variants <4>parp, -aSrj, -ofy, -awj, 

3 Ezekiel is uncertain. 

4 Cp Ecclus. 47 21, ‘out of Ephraim a kingdom of violence* 
(opn nsSqp O’TBRD ; and v. 23). 

5 Statistics as to the occurrence of the name may now be 
found conveniently collected in W. Staerk, Studien , 1 84-86. 

6 For 'r -in we have in Obad. 19 'r mb- If the text of these 
two words is correct (see Negeb), we must give^mb the mean- 
ing it has in Assyrian ( Sadii ), viz. * mountain 7 (for other cases see 
Field, i). 

7 The late passage, Judg. 10 9, cannot be considered an 
exception. The phrase is artificial, modelled after others. ©b 
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Against the view that Ephraim is the name of a 
district the absence of such a place-name from the 
Egyptian records is of no significance. They mention, 
on the whole, towns rather than districts. Nor need 
we consider seriously the suggestion (Niebuhr, Gesch. 
I251) that there may be in Egypt a trace of Ephraim 
as the name of a people — viz. in the '(A)pury, repeatedly 
discussed in relation to Israel (the ' Hebrews ’ ; cp 
Hebrew, § i), since Chabas called attention to them, 
in 1862 (Mil. Egypt. 42 ff .). 1 The objections to such 
a view — initial 'ain for * aleph 2 and certain facts about 
the '(A)pury — are obvious (so, strongly, WMM). 

The occurrence in a document of Egyptian 'ain 8 for initial 
Semitic 'aleph, is not indeed impossible, as is proved by the 
singular case of the similar name Achshaph (see above) ; 4 but 
that must be regarded simply as a blunder of the scribe who 
wrote the papyrus (WMM As. u. Eur. 173). The name *(A)pury 
occurs too often for there to be any uncertainty about its 
spelling and it is always with 'ain. 6 

Phonetically, therefore, the equation is indefensible. Nor is 
there in favour of it any positive argument. We find *(A)pury in 
the time of Ramses II. (cp Egypt, g 58) in the (eastern) borders 
of Egypt where a persistent tradition says that Joseph, which, 
as we shall see, is practically equivalent to Ephraim, was 
settled (cp Joseph i.); but '(Ajpury are mentioned as early as 
the thirteenth and as late as the twentieth dynasty, 6 and there 
is nothing to suggest their being connected with a special 
movement towards Canaan. 

It is most probable, therefore, that 4 Ephraim ’ is 
strictly the name of the central highlands of W. 
Palestine. The people took the name of the tract in 
which they dwelt, just as their neighbours towards the 
S. were called * men of the south,’ ‘ sons of the south’ 
(see Benjamin, § i). Ephraim would thus be simply 
the country of Joseph ; called his son, as Gilead is called 
the son of Machir. It is just possible that Machir, too, 
was at one time used in a wider sense, more nearly 
equal to Joseph; Js story says (Gen. 37 28^; cp45+) 
that it was because Joseph was sold (rpr mt VDD v i) that 
he was found living in Egypt (t dd, Machir =* sold ’). 7 
When Joseph was regarded as consisting definitely of three 
collections of clans — Machir (Manasseh), Ephraim, and 
Benjamin — the main body retained the name Ephraim. 

The gentilic occurs seldom Qudg. 12 5 1 S. 1 1 1 K. 11 26) in 
MT, and the text is doubtful (see below, § 5, i.). Analogy would 
lead us to expect Ephrite ('IDR* ; cp nxD from D nXD» ’Fin 
from o'jin) ; but the form used is Ephrathite 0mSR)» as if from 
a noun Ephrah. . ‘ Ephraimite ’ (Josh. 16 10 [AV] Judg. 12 4 6 
[AV], v. 5 [EV]) is an invention of EV. ‘ Ephrathite ’ in Judg. 
12 5 is probably genuine (e<£pa0e«,TY)s [B], ex tov e<f>paijj. [AL]) 
in the sense of ‘ belonging to Mount Ephraim.’ 

i. From the days of Hosea (13 15, Rns') and the Bless- 
ings of Jacob (Gen. 49) and of Moses (Dt. 33) men 

2 Meanintr ^ ave seen * n name Ephraim a fitting 

* - designation for the central district of 

* Palestine, 8 * fair and open,’ fertile and 
well - watered ; and modern scholars [e.g. , We., Abriss 
d. Gesch . 5) regard the name as originally a Hebrew 
omits ‘house of.’ The Chronicler speaks of the ‘sons of 
Ephraim’ ('r *33), 2 Ch. 28 12. 

» For the literature see reff. in Kittel, Gesch. 1 166 n. 2, Marq. 
Chronologische Untersuch. 57 n. 124. 

2 Another phonetic objection, that medial ej is normally repre- 
sented by f not p (so WMM, As. u. Eur. 93), is not decisive. 
P also appears, for example, Bai-t j-tu-pa-jra = iso jva (pap. 
Anast. i. 22 3). 

3 Brugsch compared the Midianite ’Epher, nsy (ZA ’76, p. 71). 

4 Achshaph occurs in the list of towns in Upper Rtnu of 
Thotmes III. (no. 40) normally as '-k-sap; but in pap. Anast. 

i. 21 4 it appears as '-k-sa-pu (initial y). 

6 As the Egyptian pronunciation of % ain was less emphatic 
than the Canaamte it might be thought possible that an emphatic 
Semitic 'aleph should sometimes be represented in Egyptian by 
'ain. What is found, however, is the converse effect — Egyptian 
’ aleph for Semitic ‘ain, — and it is hardly possible to believe that 
in the case of people for many centuries m the employment of 
the Egyptians a name which was spelled by the Egyptians 
with initial y invariably, really began with r. 

6 It has even been argued that *(A)pury is never a race name 
(Meyer, GA , 297, n. 2 : Maspero, Hist. anc. 2 443, n. 3 ; “but 
not so Erman, W. M. Muller). 

7 The place of the incident of the sale in the life of Joseph is 
referred to elsewhere. See Joseph ii. g 3. 

8 E applies the etymology differently (Gen. 41 52 : * fruitful 
in the land of my affliction* ["jy]) ; and again, Josephus (Ant. 

ii. 6 1 [§ 92]): * restoring ’ (awobiSovs), ‘ because of the restoration 
(£ia rb awoboBrjvai) ‘ to the freedom of his forefathers.’ 
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appellative meaning 'fertile tract.’ 1 Formally this is 
plausible (see above, § i), and, as we shall see (§ 3/. ), 
such a name is fitting — it would be eminently 
fitting on the lips of Hebrew immigrants from the 
Steppes. The Arabs called the beautiful plain of 
Damascus 3 the guta, and this has become a proper 
name (el-Ghuta). Compare the (very different) name 
given to the parched tract S. of Judah (see Negeb). 
Other possible explanations, however, should not be 
overlooked. 

ii. If means ‘earth,’® Gesenius in connecting ‘ Ephraim’ 
with tsh may have been wrong only in interpreting the termina- 
tion aim as a dual ending, and ‘ Ephraim ’ may have meant ‘ the 
loamy tract.’ The Assyrian epru may be toKj not tsk 4 * 

iii. A slightly different explanation would be reached if we 
followed the hint of the Mishnic Hebrew TBK (Buxt. 1SK) ; cp 
B«sa5 7 : 'Domestic animals (niTPa) are such as pass the 
night in the city (Tjn)» pastoral animals (nmaiD) are such as 
pass the night in the open (iSKl) \ ’ also Pesikta 86 : ' [Exod. 
84 24] teaches that thy cow may pasture in the open (“lfiKnV 
If this sense for tjjk was old, 'Ephraim’ might mean the 
country where the earlier settlers in Palestine had not yet 
built (many) cities (cp below, § 7 ii.). mSK, rnSK in the Talmud 
means 'meadow.’ 

On the other hand, the interpretation of geographical 
names is proverbially precarious (cp Canaan, § 6, 
Aram, § 1) ; we must take into consideration the possi- 
bility that the name Ephraim as it has reached us may 
owe its precise form in part to popular etymology such 
as, it is thought, has turned (conversely) Chdteau vert 
into Shotover (hill). 

Ephraim is generally called ‘ Mount Ephraim ’ 4 
('* in) — i,e,, ‘ mountainous -country 6 of Ephraim.’ 
S Character ^^is was no mere form of speech. From 

*. . the plain of Megiddo to Beersheba is a 

great mountainous mass, ninety miles in 
length, called ' the mountain.’ ‘ Mountain of Ephraim ’ 
will mean that part of this great mountain mass which 
lies within the (fertile) tract called Ephraim — viz. the 
northern part. It is impossible not to see that Ephraim 
differs from the less fertile tract that extends down to Beer- 
sheba. The change is patent. It is more difficult, how- 
ever, to say where it occurs (see, further, end of this §). 
In fact, there is not really a definite physical line of sec- 
tion, any more than there w as a stable political boundary. 
It has been suggested elsewhere (Benjamin, § if ) that 
this made easier the formation of an intermediate canton 
called ' the southern [Ephraim] ’ — i.e. , Benjamin. The 
OT nowhere defines the extent of Ephraim. It is likely 
that there was always a certain vagueness about its 
southern limits. There can be little doubt, however, 
that it included Benjamin (see Benjamin, § i). All 
that follows the word ‘ even ’ in Judg. 19 16 is probably 
an interpolation (to magnify the wickedness of the Ben- 
jamites ? ; so Bu. ad loc . ). The northern boundary is 
clearer. When Josephus tells us {Ant. v. I22 [83]) that 
Ephraim reached (from Bethel) to ‘ the great plain ’ (rb 
fdy a iredLov) he may mean the plain not of Megiddo 
but of the Makhneh (see below, § 4) ; but he is speak- 
ing of the seat of the smaller Ephraim tribe. The 
general character of the OT references and the cities 
assigned to Mt. Ephraim (see below, § 13) make it 
probable that it reached to the plain of Megiddo. 

The only serious argument against it is the rather obscure 
passage Josh. 17 14-18 (on the text of which see Che. Crit. Bib., 

1 On the view of Gesenius see later (| 2 ii.). G. H. Skipwith 
suggests (, JQR 11 247 [’99I) that disk is the masculine equivalent 
of (n)rnpK. an appellation of Rachel, signifying ‘her that 
maketh fruitful ’ (see Rachel). 

2 Cheyne has conjectured that the plain below Jerusalem 
similarly received the name 'Ephraim,’ corrupted by transposi- 
tion of letters into Rbphatm [q.v.]. Bethlehem (or a place 
ne S r only two or three miles distant, seems to have been 
called Eohrath. 

8 So Barth, Etym . Stud. 20/C, comparing At. gub&r , which, 
however, means ‘dust’ ; also Ges.( 1 ®)-Bu.( 9 ) 

* Twice 'mount Israel,’ Josh. 11 16 21 [D]; on Ezekiel's 
ftopoent ' mountains of Israel’ nn), see High Place, § 2. 

. ® Looked at from the sea, indeed, or from across the Jordan, 
it nresents the aspect,’ as G. A. Smith says, ' of a single moun- 
%ssif.' 
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and cp Rephaim). The house of Joseph, complaining that Mt. 
Ephraim is too small for them, are told to clear for themselves 
a settlement in the wood in the land of the Rephaim and the 
Perizzites. It has been supposed that this refers to the northern 
part of the western highlands from Shechera to Jenin (so Stade, 
Steuemagel, van Kasteren, MDPV '95, p. 28./C) ; but it is more 


v . , 34 IF* 87. 

Buhl. Pal. 121 n. 265). See Machir, Manasseh, and, on the 
relation of Ephraim to other tribes, below, g 5. 

The places expressly said to be in Mount Ephraim 
are : in the south, Ramath(aim), perhaps Bet Rimd (see 
Ramathaim), Zuph, and Timnath-heres (Josh. 19 s® 
2430 Judg. 2 g), perhaps et-Tibnah (see Timnath- 
heres) ; in the centre, Shechem (Josh. 20 7 21 21 1 K. 
12 25 1 Ch. 6 67 [52]) ; in the N. , Shamir [q.v. ; Judg. 
10 1) ; also the hills Zemaraim, S. of Bethel (2 Ch. 
134 ), and Gaash, near Timnath-heres (Judg. 29, etc.). 

The Ephraim highlands differ from those of Judah 
in several respects. 1 In Judah we have a compact and 
fairly regular tableland deeply cut by steep defiles, 
bounded on the E. by the precipices that overlook the 
depths of the Dead Sea, and separated on the W. from 
the maritime plain by the isolated * lowland district ’ of 
the Shfiphelah (see J udah). In Ephraim this gives pl^ce 
to a confused complex of heights communicating on 
the E. by great valleys with the Jordan plain, and letting 
itself down by steps on the W. directly on to the plain 
of Sharon, cut across the middle by a great cleft (see 
below, § 4, end) and elsewhere by deep valleys, and en- 
closing here and there upland plains surrounded by hills. 

The change in the western border occurs about Wady 
Malaka, directly west of Bethel ; the change in the 
character of the surface not till the Bethel plateau ends 
(some 5 or 6 m. farther N.) at the base of the highest 
peak of Ephraim — on which the ruins of Tell -’ Astir 
probably mark the site of Baae-hazor — whose waters 
running east through the W. Samiya and west through 
the W. en-Nimr and the W. Der Ballut empty them- 
selves into the Jordan and the Mediterranean by the 
two 'Aujas. 

Geographically, as well as historically, the heart and 
centre of the land is Shechem. ' Embosomed in a 
p. . forest of fruit gardens ' in a fair vale 
sheltered by the heights of Ebal find 
W C * Gerizim, it sends out its roads, like 

arteries, over the whole land, distributing the impulse 
of its contact with foreign culture. 

1. Northwestwards the W. esh-Sha’ir winds past the 
open end of the Samaria plain down to Sharon. 

From the plain of Samaria, whose island city-fortress the 
sagacity of Omri made for centuries the capital, one gets by the 
valley up to near Ya§id and then down the W. Abu Kaslan, or 
by a road over the saddle of BeySzId, into the upland plains 
of FandakOmiyeh and Marj el-Garak, and on to Sahl ‘Arrabeh, 
Dothan, and the plain of Megiddo. 

2. The E. end of the vale of Shechem is the plain of 
’Askar. 

If one turns to the left, the steep, rugged gorge of W. B€d§n 
(with its precipitous cliffs, surmounted by Ebal on the left and 
by Neby Belan on the right) takes one down northwards to the 
great cmmpled basin which collects the waters of the W. Fari'a, 
the main avenue of access from Gilead 2 by the ford of ed- 
DSmieh, less than 20 m. off. 

W. Fari'a turns off to the right (SE). Straight on (NE.) 
past ’Ain Fari'a is the road to Beisan in the Jordan plain, 
passing by the large ^village of Tfibas (identified by some with 


open valley r. _ . . 

Malih and by Kh. Ibzlk (Bezek), and through the W. Khashneh, 
with its hills thickly clothed with wild olives. 

On the left all along the road is the watershed, with the 
heights of TallOzS (1940 ft. ; a village on a knoll commanding 
a fine view of W. Fari'a), the ‘barren rounded top’ of Ras el- 
'AkrS (223® and Ras Ibzlk: (2404 ft.), which rises 1400 ft. 
above Teyfi$ir. 

3. Straight in front of the E. exit from Shechera the plain 

1 When Josephus says loosely that they do not differ at all 
(2?/ iii. 8 4 [68 yC] ; car’ ovdev 8 t adtopos) he explains his meaning 
tnus : they are made up of hilly country and level country 
(’opetval teal ire&ia&cf), are moist and fertile, etc. 

. 2 Note that it is just opposite the W. Zerka, that great cleft 
in the Gilead plateau. 
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INDEX TO NAMES 


Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-jiames are in certain cases added to non-biblical names having no biblical 
equivalent. The alphabetical arrangement usually ignores prefixes: abu (‘ father of'), x ain ( 4 spring ' ), beit ('house'), 
beni ('sons'), birket ('pool'), dahret ('summit'), der ('monastery'), el (' the'), ghor ('hollow'), jelilr ('hole'), kam 
('horn'), kasr ('castle'), kefr ('village'), khan ('inn'), khirbet ('ruin'), makhadet ('ford'), mejdel ('castle ), merj 
('meadow') neby ('prophet'), ras ('summit'), sheikh ('saint'), taVat ('ascent'), tell ('mound'), thoghret ('pass ), wady 
( ' valley ' ). 


AbebMeholah, CD3 
wady el-Abyad, D3 
Adamah or Adam, D3 
wady el-'Adeimeh, D4 
Adummim, C4 
khan el-Ahmar, C4 (Adum- 
mim) 

Ai, C4 

Aijalon, and valley, B4 
kal’at ras el-'Ain, A3 
'Ainun, C2 

W. 'Ajlun, D2 3 (Bith-ron) 
ras el-'Akra, C2 (Ephraim, 
§4) 

‘Akrabeh, C3 (Ekrebel) 
jehlr 'Akrabeh, C3 (Eph- 
raim, ’§ 4) 

Aleineth, C4 

tell der 'Alla, D3 (Gilead, 

§7) 

'Almif, C4 
Amateh, D 3 
'Amwas, A4 

beit 'Anan, B4 (Elon- 
bethhanan) 

Ananiah, B4 

'Anata and Anathoth, C4 
'Annabeh, A4 
Antipatris, A3 
Aphek, A3 

Archi and 'ain 'Arik, B4 
'Arrabeh, B2 (Dothan) 
'Artuf, A4 (Etam, Rock 
of) 

Arumah, C3 
Asher, C2 

'Asiret (el-Hatab), C3 
'Askar, C3 (Ephraim, § 4) 
tell 'Asur, C4 
'Atara, B4 
Ataroth-addar, B4 
Kh. 'Atfif, C2 
W. el-'Aujeh, CD 4 
’Awarta, C3 (Gibeah, § 2) 
wady ’Ayun Musa, D4 
el-'Azariyeh, B4 
Azmaveth, C4 


Baal-Hazor, C4 
Baal-shalisha. B 3 
W. der BallQ$, B3 (Eph- 
raim, g§ 4, 7) 
ras el-Bedd, C2 
W. BeidSn, C3 (Ephraim, 

84) 

Beitln, B4 

esh-sheikh Beiyazid, B2 and 
neby Belan, C 3 (Ephraim, 

84) 

Bethany 1, B4 
Beth-aten, C4 
Bethel, B 4 
Beth-haccerem, B4 
Beth hoglah, C4 
the Beth-horons, B4 • 
Beth-nimra, D4 
Beth-shemesh, A4 
Bethulia, C2 
Bezek, C2 

el-Bireh, B4 (Beeroth) 

W. el-Buke\ CD 3 (Eph- 
raim, 8 4) 

Burka, BC4 


Chephirah, B4 
Chesalon, B4 

W. abu Dab* C4 (Zeboim) 
tal’at ed-’Dam, C4 
ed-Diimieh, D3 
thoghret ed-Debr, C4 (De- 
bir) 

beit Dejan, C3 (Dagon) 
der Diwan, C4 
Docus, C4 

Dothan and tell Dothan, B2 
‘ain ed-Duk, C4 

Mt. Ebal, C 3 
Eleasa, B4 

Einmaus 1, A4 ; 2, B4 
Ephraim 2, C4 
Ephron 1, C4 
Erlha, C4 

Kh. ‘Erma, B4 (Kirjath- 
jearim) 

Esora, C3 
Eshtaol, B4 
Eshu', C4 

mejdel-beni-Fadel, C3 and 
Fandakumiyeh, B2 (Eph- 
raim, § 4) 

‘ain Fara, Kh. Fara, and 
W. Bara, C4(Euphrates) 
’ain el-B’ari'a, C2(Ephraim) 
W. Fari'a, C 3 (Beth- 
barah) 

wady Fasail, C 3 
Fejja, A 3 
Berata, B 3 
tell el-Ful, B 4 

Geba, C4 

eastern Gederoth, A4 
Mt. Gerizim, C 3 
Gezer, A4 

merj el-Gharak, C2 (Eph- 
raim, § 4) 

Gibeah, B4 

Gibeah of Phinehas, B4 
el-GhOr, Di, 2, 3 (Jordan) 
wady Ghuweir, D4 
Gibeon, B4 

Gilgal (» 4), B 3 ; ( § 2), C 4 ; 
^(8 5), C 3 
Gimzo, A4 

*ain el-Habs, B4 (John the 
Baptist) 

Hadid, A4 
Haditheh, A4 
Kh. HaiySn, C4 
tell el-Hajar, C4 
‘ain Hajla, D4 
kasr hajla, C4 
makhadet Hajla, D4 
tell Ha'mmdm, D4 
beit Hanlna, B4 
W. beit Hanina, B4 (Israel, 
8 7) 

kefr Haris, B 3 (Gaash) 
Hazor 2, B4 
Kh. HazzQr, B4 
W. Hesban, D4 (Beth- 
peor) 

wady el-Himar, Da 
el-Hizmeb, C4 
el-ftod, D4 


'ain el-HOd, C4 (Enshe- 
mesh)' 

wady el-Humr, C3 

wady Ibten Ghazal, D3 
Kh. Ibzik and ras Ibzlk, C2 
(Ephraim, § 4 [2]) 

W. el-Ifjim, C3 (Ephraim, 
84) 

Kh. 11‘asa, B4 
W. Imeish, B4 (Beth- 
h_oron) 

el-'Isawiyeh, B4 
wady Ishar, BC 3 (Ephr aim, 
§4) 

wady Ishkar, A 3 (Kanah) 
jebel Islamlyeh, C 3 

Jabbok, Dj 
Jabesh Gilead, D2 
ras Jadir, C2 
Janohah, C 3 
Jeba', B2 (Gf.ba, 2) 

Jeba' C4 (Geba, 1) 

Kh. Jedireh, A 4 
Jericho, Crusaders’, C4 
Jericho of OT, C4 
Jerusalem, B4 
Jeshanah, B4 
tell Jezer, A4 
el-Jib, B 4 
wady el-Jib, B 3 , 4 
Jibia, B4 

Jiljllia, B 3 (Gilgal, 8 4) 
Jiljulieh, A 3 (Gilgal, § 6 a) 
birket Jiljuliyeh, C4 
Jimzu, A4 
Jordan, D1-4 
wady el-Jorfeh, D4 
W. el JOzeleh, D 3 
Juleijil, C 3 

esh-sheikh Kamil, C 3 
Kanah, AB 3 
W. Kanah, AB 3 
J. Karanfel, C 4 (Jericho) 
Karawa, CD 3 (Jericho) 
‘ain Karim, B4 
Karyat el-'Inab, B4 
W. abQ Kaslan, BC2 (Eph- 
raim, 8 4) 
jebel el-Kebir, C 3 
Kefira, B4 
tell el-Kefrein, D4 
W. el-Kefrein, D4 (Abel- 
shittim) 
wady el-Kelt, C4 
W. el-Kerad, C 3 (Ephraim, 
84) 

Kesla, B4 

W. el-Khashneh, €a (Eph- 
haim, § 4) 

W. el-Khud€ra, A2 
Kibbiah, B4 (Gibbethon) 
Kilkilieh, A3 (Gilgal, 8 6 a) 
Kiijath-jeanm, B4 
el-Kubao, A4 (Gob) 
el-Kuds, B4 
Kulflniyeh, B4 
Kflzah, B 3 (Chusi) 

Laishah, B4 
Lebonah, B 3 
Lifts, B4 


el-Lubban, B 3 (Ephraim, 
§4 UD 
Ludd, A4 
Lydda, A4 

Madmenah, B4 
Makhmas, C4 
el-Makhna, BC 3 
W. Malakeh, B4 (Ephraim) 
'ain Malih, and W. el-Malih, 
C2 (Abel-meholah) 

W. el-Malih, AB2 
W. el-Majyah, C4 (Ai) 
Mazra'at, C3 

W. nahr el-Mefjir, A2 
(Kanah) 

W. Meidan, D4 
MeithalQn, C2 (Arbela) 

W. el-Mellaha, CD 3 , 4 
Meselieh, C2 
Michmash, C4 
Michmethah, BC 3 
Midieh, AB4 
Kh. beit Mizza, B4 
Mozah, B4 
W. Mukelik, C 4 

Naarath, C4 
NSblus, C 3 

W. abu Nar, B2 (Aphek, 3 ) 
W. Nawa'imeh, CD4 
(Emek) 

beit Nebala, A4 
Neballat, A4 
Nephtoah, B4 
W. en-Nimr, BC4 (Eph- 
raim, § 4) 

tell Nimrin and W. Nimrin, 

D 4 

beit Nuba, B4(Ishbibenob) 
nebi Nun, C 3 (Janoah) 
nebi Non, C2 (Joseph) 

Ophrah 3, B 3 ; 2, C4 
Kh. el-'Ormeh, C 3 

Parah, C4 

Raba, C2 
Rabbith, C2 
er- Ram, B4 
Ramah 1, B4 ; 2, B 3 
Ramallah, B4 
er-Rameh, B2 
tell er-Rameh, D4 
ras er-RammSli, C2 
'ain er-Rawabi and W. er- 
Rawaby, C4 (Enshem- 
esh) 

wady er-Retem, D 3 , 4 
beit RImS, B3 
er-Ruj6b, D 3 

w 5 dy er-Rujeb, D 3 (Argob) 
Rujib, C 3 (Ephraim, 8 4) 

kefr SSba, A 3 (AntipAtris) 
tell es-Sa'idiyeh r D2 
‘ain es-SakOf, D2 
Salim, C 3 (Ephraim, 8 4) 
Samaria* B2 
‘ain SSmieh, C4 
wady SSmieh, C4 (Ephraim) 
nebi Samwil, B4 


W. es-Sanf, B4 
SanOr, B2 (BETHULIA) 
Sar'a, A4 

W. e^-Sarar, AB4 (Mak- 
kedah) 

karn Sarfabeh, C 3 
Sebuspyeh, B2 
SeilQn, C 3 

ghOr es-Seiseban, D4(Beth- 
peor) 

W. Selhab, BC2 (Dothan) 
W. Selman, AB4 (Beth- 
horon) 

Sha'fat, B 4 

W. esh-Sha'ir (Ephraim, 
§ 4) and 'ain esh-Sham- 
siyeh, B2 
Shechem, C3 
'ain Shems, A4 
Sheri'at el-Kebireh, D1-4 
Shiloh, C 3 
wady Shfibash, CDa 
abQ ShQsheh, A4 (Gezer) 
wady es-Sidr, D3 
wady abQ Sidreh, D 3 
'ain Sinia, B4 
Sinjil, C3 (Ephraim, 8 4) 
beit Sira, B4 (Bkth-horon) 
Kh. SirTsiQ, B 3 
'ain es-Suljan, C4 
ain SuwOmeh, D4 
khirbet SuwOmeh, D4 
W. es-SuwOnij, C4 (Geba) 

Taanath-Shiloh, C 3 
ej-Taiyilieh, C4 
jebel TammQn, C2 
Ta'nQ, C 3 

wady abQ Tara, D4 
et-TawSnlk, C 3 (Ephraim, 

84) 

et-Tell, C4 

Teyasir and Thebez, C2 
Kh. kefr Thilth, B 3 (Baal- 
shalisha) 

Tibneh, B 3 
Timnath-heres, B 3 
W. et-Tin, AB2 
ej-Tireh, A 3 (Antipatris) 
jebel eJ-TOr, C 3 
TQbas, Ca 

merj ibn 'Um5r, AB4 
Umm el-'Amdan, Da 
ras Umm el-Kharrfibeh, C 3 
dahret Umm el-Kubeish, C2 
ras Ujpm ZGka., D2 
beit 'Ur el-Foka, B4 
beit ‘Ur et-TantS, B4 

wldy Yabis, D2 
YalO, K4 
Kh. YanQn, C 3 
Yasid, C2 (Ephraim, 8 4) 
Yasflf B 3 (Joseph) 

Yerzeh, Ca (Ephraim, 8 7) 

Zarethan, C 3 

of Zeboim, C4 


Valley c 
blr ez-Zeit, B4 (Azotus) 
W. Z€mir, AB2 
N. ez-Zerka, D 3 
Zorah, A4 
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of ‘Askar connects with the plain of S&lim leading on to Ta'nS 
(Taanath- shiloh) at the head of W. el-Kerad, which leads 
through the steep W. Ifjim down to the Jordan. 

4. On the right the plain of ‘Askar (see Sychar) leads S. 
into the plain of Rtljib and the plain of Makhneh, the route to 
the S. passing on across ridges and valleys through the deep 

{ >lain of Lubhan, round the heights of Sinjil — leaving up on the 
eft, shut m between high bare mountains, the ancient temple- 
city of Shiloh (near it the open plain of Men el-‘Id)— on through 
the W. el- Jib, under the heights of Tell 'Asflr (E. of which is 
the enclosed plain of Merj Sia), up to the plateau of BStln 
(Bethel) and el-Blreh, and so on to Jerusalem and the south. 

5. West of the line just described, leading south from 
the plain of ‘Askar, a maze of valleys gradually simpli- 
fies itself into the great arterial wadys that lead down to 
the maritime plain and finally unite in the lower course 
of the ‘Auja. 

These are the W. Kanah, the W. Deir BallQf, and the W. 
Malakeh.: the Deir Ballfit, with its two [or three] great con- 
verging branches (the straight W. Ish'ar beginning in a little 
plain south of the village of ‘Akraba upon the main watershed, 
and the deep W. en-Nimr) ; the W. Malakeh, with its deep 
head valleys beginning below el-Blreh. South of the W. 
Malakeh is the W. Selman, the country drained by which, is 
enclosed in the great sweep of the W. Sarar, which, beginning 
just below el-Blreh, describes a semicircle and enters the sea 
as N. Rubin due W. of er-Ramleh. 

6. South of Gerizim the watershed lies east of the 
traveller’s route. Just as, north of the W. Faria, 
we have seen, there runs along the watershed a suc- 
cession of valleys or plains, so from the S. foot of 
et-Tawanlk (2847) the Jehlr ‘Akrabah runs S. as far 
as Mejdel-beni-Fadel (2146), overlooked by Yanun 
(Janoah) in the northern part, and by the modem 
village of ‘Akrabeh (2045) about midway. Then, 
however, the system becomes more complex, till at 
Tell ‘Asur we reach the Bethel plateau. 

7. The district of the open valley of Fandakumiye 
and the enclosed plain Marj el-Garak is, we saw, partly 
separated from the Samaria valley by the Bayazid range. 
Farther north are the plains of Dothan, ‘Arrabeh, and 
the W. Selhab. If the W. Fari'a was the route of the 
invasions from the east (Nomads, Aramaeans, Assyrians), 
the upland plain of Dothan was the great route across 
from Sharon to the east end of the plain of Megiddo. 
There were other routes (W. ‘Ara, etc.) farther NW. 
By these routes the armies of Egypt and the other great 
states passed and repassed for centuries and centuries. 
The low hill-land beyond the plain of Dothan culmin- 
ates in the height of Sheikh Iskander, north of which 
the W. ‘Ara divides it from the still lower hill -land 
called Bilad Ruha which stretches across to W. el- 
Milh, beyond which rises the range of CARMEL [ q.v.\ 
Mt. Ephraim is thus divided across the middle (by 
the great valleys that continue the vale of Shechem) 
into a northern and a southern half. The northern of 


these again is divided by the great line of plains and 
valleys that reaches from the Jordan plain near Gilboa 
southwestwards to the Makhneh. The NW. quarter 
is remarkable for its plains ; the NE. for its series 
of parallel valleys (especially the great W. Fari'a) 
running down SE. to the Ghor. In the southern half 
the SW. is remarkable for its maze of wadys (note the 
long straight W. Ish'ar that runs down thirteen miles 
without a bend SW. from 'Akrabe) coagulating at the 
base of Tell 'Asur and below el-Blreh, and its great 
valleys converging into the ‘Auja ; the SE. for its 
heights, plains, and plateaus, and the series of deep 
nigged wadys (note in particular the deep W. el-'Aujah 
leading up to Tell ‘Asur and the W. Kelt-Suwenit 
leading up to the Benjamin plateau) that furrow its 
eastern declivity. 

Such is Ephraim ; a land well watered and fertile, a 
land of valleys, plains, and heights, a land open to 
the commerce, the culture, and the armies of the world. 

i. Relation to Manasseh . — Not all the Ephraim 
district, however, was regarded as belonging to the 


5. Inhabitants. 


Ephraim tribe ; part was peopled by 
men of Machir-Manasseh (see Manas- 


seh). Their towns were apparently chiefly in the 


N. A writer of disputed date tried to delimit a' 
northern portion to be assigned to Manasseh (see 
below, § 1 1 ) ; but from the fragments of another 
account ( id. ) it would seem that there was in reality no' 
geographical boundary. The whole highland country 
was Ephraim ; certain towns were specially Manassite. 
The fact that in the whole OT there is scarcely a case 
of a man being called an Ephrairaite suggests that 
Ephraim was hardly ever a tribe name in the ordinary 
sense : the leading men were men of Ephraim unless 
they were otherwise described. 

The two cases occurring in the MT are those of («) Jeroboam 
and ( 3 ) Elkanah the * father ’ of Samuel. Both are doubtful. 

(a) Jeroboam is called ‘an Ephrathite’ (c<f>po#[e]i [BAL]) in 

1 K. Ila 6 (= MT); but in ® L 12 a 8 =©B 12243, in the other 
recension of the story (see Kings, g 3), he is only ‘ a man of 
Mount Ephraim * (e£ opovs E^peu/a [BL ]). 1 

( 3 ) The ‘ genealogy ’ of Samuel (1 S. 1 1) is corrupt (see Elihu, 

2 ; Elkanah, i). ©a follows MT (viov Sovir Eopa&uo?); but 

©BL read Ephraim (viov 5Uo<f> Spovs Ttypatp. [L] ; iv NacretjS 
E(f>paifjL = 'N 'k rpx p, ‘ son of Zuph of Ephraim ’ [B]). 

The mutual relations of the branches of Joseph 
are somewhat perplexing (see Manasseh, and cp 
Joseph i.). 

J, E, and P appear to agree in representing Ephraim as the 
younger (Gen. 48 18 [J], 41 51 [E], Josh. 17 1 [P]) ; Dut whilst J 
and E lay stress on the preeminence attributed by Jacob-Israel 
to the younger (Gen. 48 14 igb [J], v. 20 b [E]), P usually speaks 
of Manasseh and Ephraim. 2 

The significance of the distinctions just referred to has 
been explained in various ways. 

It has been supposed that in the seniority of Manasseh lay 
a reference to early attempts at monarchy (Gideon, Jephthah, 
Abimelech); whilst in the blessing of Ephraim lay a reference 
to the undisputed preeminence of the monarchy established by 
Jeroboam I. Of this latter reference there can be no doubt. 
The meaning of the seniority of Manasseh is not so certain, 
especially when we bear in mind how in Israelitish legend 
preference of the younger is almost universal. Jacobs has 
acutely argued that this preference is simply a survival of the 
forgotten custom of junior birthright, which the later legend - 
moulders misunderstood. 

There is a rather obscure allusion in Is. 921 [20] to 
discord between Ephraim and Manasseh. The reference 
may be to conflict between rival factions in the last years 
of the northern kingdom. Legend told of rivalries also 
in the pre-historic period (see Jephthah, Gideon). 

The currents that stirred the troubled waters of Samarian 
politics cannot now be fully traced : Shallum and Pekah may 
have been Gileadites (see Jabesh, 2 ; Argob, 2), Menahem was 
perhaps a Gadite 3 (see Gad, g 10). The family of Jehu may 
have belonged to Ephraim (see, however, Issachar, g 4).* 

ii. Relation to Joseph . — If there is some difference 
of usage in regard to the order of the tribes Ephraim 
and Manasseh, there is agreement as to their being 
brothers. Still there is at times a tendency to regard 
them as a single tribe (see Joseph i. ). The question 
therefore arises whether their distinctness was on the 
increase or on the decrease. Did they unite to form 
Joseph, or did Joseph split up into Ephraim and 
Manasseh (for a similar question see Benjamin, § if)? 

In the ‘ Blessing * of Jacob as we find it in our 
Genesis, Ephraim and Manasseh do not appear ; 8 they 
are represented by Joseph. There is indeed a play on 
the name Ephraim (v. 22) ; 8 but as there is no reference 
to Manasseh, Ephraim might be not part but the whole 
of Joseph. This may be so. On the other hand the 
Song of Deborah already recognises two tribes ; Ephraim 

1 See, further, Cheyne’s theory of Jeroboam’s origin on the 
mother’s side (Jeroboam, i). 

2 Sometimes, however, P gives the other order. See, es- 
pecially, Gen. 48 5. See, more fully, Manasseh. 

3 Baasha was an Issacharite; Tibni may have been a 
Naphtalite (see Ginath). It was, according to Cheyne, against 
the Ephraimite city of Tappuah that Menahem took such cruel 
vengeance (see Tiphsah). It has been conjectured that Omri 
also was of Issachar (Guthe, GVI, 138). Cp Issachar, § 4. 

4 1 1 is to be noted that in this family die name Jeroboam recurs. 

6 The same is true of the ‘ Blessing * of Moses (Dt. 88). V. 17 b 

is a gloss. 

6 Cp We. CH ( 2 ) 322, ( 3 ) 324. . C. J. Ball, however, would 
transfer the word rnfl to the saying on N aphtali (PS BA 17 173 
[’95]). For other views see Di.’s commentary. Cheyne’s sug- 
gested restoration of the passage is mentioned in the next note. 
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and Machir seem (already) to be found side by side 
W. of the Jordan. 1 

Whether the designation of Benjamin as a brother, 
and of Ephraim and Manasseh as sons of Joseph implies 
a popular belief that when Benjamin definitely separated 
from Joseph, Manasseh was not yet distinguished clearly 
from Ephraim we cannot say ; nor yet whether such a 
belief, if it existed, was based on any real tradition (cp 
Manasseh). 

The general result is : on the whole, Joseph was in 
early times equated with Ephraim, which included 
Machir- Manasseh and Benjamin (cp above, § 3 ; 
Joseph i. ). On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that * Joseph ’ was doubtless originally a group of clans. 

There seems to have been much speculation as to 
how Ephraim came to be settled where he was. The 

6 Leranda & reat sanctuaries would have their legends. 

vjj? ... At Gilgal [ q . v . ] in the plain of Jericho 

Settlement. ^ ich - , thou f? - not , in * he hi S hl \ nds ' 

belonged to N. Israel, priests may have 

told how a great Ephraimitish hero, after erecting their 
sacred circle of stones (Josh. 4 20, E) and leading the 
immigrant clans from Gilead against Jericho and other 
places, had encamped for long by their sanctuary (Josh. 
1015 = 43: om. ; perhaps late), and how there 

Yahw6 had instructed the tribes to what part of the 
highlands they were to ascend to find a home (Judg. 
li). Up on the plateau, at the royal sanctuary of 
Bethel, it was told how their fathers had effected 
an entrance into the city (Judg. 1 25), and how the 
mound that now stood two miles off in the direction 
of Jericho had once been a royal Canaanite city, 
till their fathers, with much difficulty, had stormed 
it and made it the ‘heap' it now was (Josh. 828). 
At the great natural centre of the land, home of many 
stocks, conflicting stories were told of quiet settlements, 
of treaties, of treacherous attacks, of a legal purchase 
(cp Dinah, § 3), of a great assembly gathered to hear 
the last admonition of the veteran Ephraimite leader 
(Josh. 24 ), and how he had set up the great stone under 
the terebinth ( v . 26). Shiloh, too, must have had its 
settlement stories to tell, especially how the great 
Ephraimitic shrine (see Ark) had been there ; but 
these stories have perished (for a possible trace of a late 
story see Melchizedek, § 3). When its temple was 
lying in ruins there was written (in circles of students 
who had never seen Shiloh) a book which explained 
that after Israel had conquered the whole of Canaan, 
they were assembled there by the successors of Moses 
and Aaron to set up a wonderful sacred tent and to 
distribute by lot the holy land (Josh. 18 1 14 1). 
Timnath-heres boasted that it was the resting-place of 
the great leader of Ephraim (see below). Shechem 
even claimed that near at hand were buried the bones of 
the great eponym of the house of Joseph (Josh. 2432, E). 

The legendary history was carried back still farther. 

« l, though he entered by way of Gilead, came from Egypt, 
phraim and Manasseh were born. 2 In fact they were 
really Egyptian ; but Jacob-Israel had adopted them (Gen. 48 
E). 8 Even before tHat, Joseph had been at Shechem and 
Dothan (Joseph *• § 3), Jacob-Israel had founded the royal 
sanctuary at Bethel (Gen. 35 14 [J], and 28 18 [E]), and reared 
the sacred pillar at Shechem 4 (Gen. 33 20 [E]), and Abraham had 
built altars at Shechem (Gen. 12 7 [J]), and at Bethel ( v . 8 [J]). 

It is pretty clear that Ephraim had forgotten how he 
came there. Some seem to have thought that before 
the Israelites known to history settled in Ephraim there 
were others, who eventually moved southward (see 
Simeon, Levi, Dinah, Judah). It was remembered 
that there had been more Danites on the western slopes 
of Ephraim than there were in later times (Dan, §2 ff .). 
It is unlikely that it was believed that there had been a 

1 It has been suggested that in an earlier form of the text the 
4 Blessing’ of Jacob also perhaps mentioned not Joseph but 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Che. PS BA 21 243 f. [’99]). 

* This, however, may be merely an incident in the story, un- 
avoidable since Joseph, the hero, never left Egypt. 

* Cp Bertholet, Stellung, 5a 
4 Oil 1 Jacob’s well ’ see Svchar. 


settlement of Amalekites. 1 On the other hand, it has 
been suggested that there may be a trace of an ancient 
tribe in the neighbourhood of Shechem (see Girzite). 
The evidence for the preponderating Canaanite element 
in Shechem has been referred to already. The ancient 
Canaanite city of Gezer, once an Egyptian fortress, 
which, we are told, became Israelite in the days of 
Solomon, was hardly in Mt. Ephraim ; but it belonged 
to Ephraim (see Gezer). Issachar may have been re- 
presented on Mt. Ephraim’s NE. slopes (see Issachar, 
§8). There were late Israelitish writers who thought 
that Asher, too, had its claims, and it has recently 
been suggested that there may really be traces of an 
early stay of people of Asher south of Carmel (see 
Asher, § 3). Timnath-heres is said to have been 
settled by Joshua (see Joshua i. ). Of a clan of this 
name in historic times we have no evidence, and the 
same is true of Rahab [ q.v .]. On the extraordinarily 
meagre Ephraimite ‘ genealogy ’ in Chronicles and on 
its points of contact with other tribes, see below (§ 12). 

The extra-biblical hints are vague in the extreme 


and difficult to turn to account. 

i. The long list of places conquered 
h’KT Thotmes probably contains some 

biblical data. towns j n central Ephraim. 

Flinders Petrie {Hist. Egypt 2323-332) proposes a consider- 
able number of identifications, including, e.g.> Shechem and 
several places near it ; Yerzeh, Teyasir, and Raba in the NE ; 
and not a few places in the SW, from W. Der Ballut southwards. 

When the land of JJaru was added to the Egyptian 
Empire it can hardly have sufficed to seize the towns 
on the margin : Y-ra-cja (?), Mi-k-ti-ra (Mejdel Yaba? 
so WMM), Gezer (Ka-di-ru, 104). Even if we could 
identify with certainty, however, many names of towns, 
we should still know nothing about the people who 
occupied them. Special interest and importance, 
however, attaches to two unidentified sites which, it 
would seem, must be in Ephraim — the much-discussed 
‘ Jacob-el ’ and 1 Joseph-el. ' The reading * Jacob ’ may 
be treated as fairly sure ; but that of ‘ Joseph ’ is 
questionable (see JOSEPH i. § 1). For the interpreta- 
tion of these names we must be content to wait for 
more light (see, for a suggestion, Jacob, § i). We may 
hope, however, that they have something to tell us of 
the origin of Ephraim. 

ii. As the report of the early expedition of Amen- 
hotep II. contains nothing that casts light on our 
present problems, 2 our next data belong to the time of 
Amenhotep IV. Unfortunately, though the Amarna 
correspondence tells us a good deal about the fortified 
towns in Palestine 3 and their conflicts, it sheds little 
light on the central highlands. Knudtzon’s proposal 
to read mt &a-ak-mi for Winckler’s mat-su la-a(?)-mi in 
letter 185, /. 10, however, brings the Habiri into 
connection with 4 the land of Shechem ’ 4 in a very 
interesting way. 5 Moreover, we must remember that 
the tablets rescued from destruction are only some 
of those that were found at Tell el-Amarna. Those 


that were allowed to perish may have referred to 
other Ephraimite places. If, however, there really 
were few (if any) Egyptian fortresses in that tract, 

1 On Judg. 614 see below, § 8; on Judg. 12 15 (‘mountain 
of the Amalekite ’), see Pirathon, t. 

2 We have no details of Syrian expeditions of Thotmes IV. 
Amenhotep III. was engaged in other concerns. 

3 Ashkelon, Bit-Ninib (see Ir-heres), Aijalon, Zorah, Gimti 
(see Gath), Gezer, perhaps Beth-shean (see Knudtzon, Beitr ; 
z. Assyr. 4 in), Megiddo. 

4 The passage remains obscure. Knudtzon (/.£•.) says that tablet 
185 is a continuation of 182. In addition to reading *» tSakmi 
for mat-su la-aty-mi he reads ma-^ar-tH for Winckler T s ma-ku-vt 
in /. 7, and provisionally renders lines tb-\ 1 ( KB 5 no. 185) thus: 
and the people of Ginti are a garrison in Bits&ni, and, indeed, 
we have to do (in the same way?) after Labaya and Sakmi have 
contributed (cp no. 180 /. 16) to the $abiri (so Knudtzon kindly 
informs the present writer). 

6 Are we to compare with this the story of Gen. 84 ? Accord- 
ing to Marquart ( Pkilologus , suppl. ba. 7 680^), the Habiri 
immigration is to be brought into connection with tne settlement 
of the Leah -tribes : Joseph came later. Cp Steueraagel, Josua , 
151 (in HK\ See Judah. 
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the JJabiri might be already settling there without our 
hearing of them. 1 

iii. The contests of Seti I. were in S. Phoenicia and 
Galilee. When we again get a glimpse of Palestine in 
the time of Ram(e)ses II. it is once more the border 
towns that are named : Heres, Luz, Sa-ma-Sa-na. 2 

iv. To Ram(e)ses' successor we owe what is perhaps 
the most interesting statement of all. 1 Israel,’ says 
Merenptah, is devastated ; and 4 Israel,' it is to be 
noted, is not a place but a people. If we assume that 
the people referred to were settled in Ephraim, nothing 
very definite can be urged against the assumption — 
or for it 3 (cp Israel, § 7 ; Egypt, § 59). 

The cities mentioned in Ram(e)ses III.’s list seem to 
be Amorite, north of Galilee (As. u. Eur. 22 7). 

Until hieroglyphic or cuneiform (or Hittite) records 
shed some more light on the scene, accordingly, we 
must remain without definite information as to the 
early history of Ephraim. It is clear, however, that 
the girdle of Canaanite cities was of remote antiquity 
and practically certain that there were already towns up 
in the highlands — Shechem, perhaps Luz, and others. 
The population was no doubt mixed ; Habiri, although 
we have no certain mention of them, may have immi- 
grated there also. 

The earliest incontestable fact that Ephraim remem- 
bered was the great fight with Sisera ; 4 but they may 
_ .. , have known no more about who he was 

Memories than we do S,SERA >- What P art 
* Ephraim played in the great conflict, the 

condition of the text in Judg. 5 14 does not enable us to 
say with certainty. 6 Perhaps we should read : * Out of 
Ephraim they went down into the plain.’ It is not 
likely that Ephraim supplied the leader (see Deborah). 

It was not only along its northern border that Ephraim 
was exposed to attack. The open valleys and easy 
fords, 6 which, when circumstances favoured, united it with 
Gilead, exposed it to the inroads 7 of the still nomadic 
peoples of the east. Stories were told at Ophkaii 
[ y.z/.] and elsewhere of heroic fights (see Gideon), 
and of spirited colonies sent out (see Manasseh). 
Pirathon 8 and Shamir, an unidentified place in 
Mount Ephraim, seem to have boasted that they had 
produced heroes in the time of old (see Abdon, Tola). 
The Shechemites even told of how they came, for a time, 
to have a tyrannos , and how they got rid of him again 
(Abimelech, 2). 

Of greatest historical importance was the life-and- 
death struggle with hated non-Semitic rivals (see Philis- 

9. Transition. TINES) ' . N ° rth , E P h ™"> claimed 
a share in the glory of the struggle 
of those dark days ; but when the cloud lifts the 

1 C. Niebuhr also suggests that the Uabiri were already 
settled in Mt. Ephraim (Der alte Orient 1 60). 

2 The pap. Anast. 1., however, appears to mention again ‘the 
mountain of Shechem’ ( As . u. Eur. 394, note to pp. 172-175). 

8 It has even been suggested that Yi-si-ra-al maybe not really 
Israel at all (see Jezkeei. i. § 1). On the other hand Marquart 
(t.c.) inclines to explain the name as referring to the Leah-tribes, 
supposed to be still resident in central Palestine (see Judah). 

4 S. A. Fries (Sphinx, 1 214 fUpsala, ’07]), and Hommel 
(■ AHT , p. xiii n. 3) find a genuine tradition of a still earlier event 
in the quaint story in 1 Ch. 721^-25. See, however, below, § 12 
(towards end) and cp Beriah. 

6 J. Marquart (Fund. 6 [’96]), following Winckler (A OF 
1 193) reads, 

pDya vw onsK 

, _ , pppno vrv idd 'an 

Out of Ephraim they descended into the plain 
Out of Machir went down leaders.’ 

So also Budde, KHC ad loc. P. Ruben (JQR 10 550/) reads 

d.tddj/2 p'jhd nn foas Tb] ons* . . . 

6 There are said to be, between the Lake of Galilee and the 

Dead Sea, 54 fords : 5 near Jericho, the rest between 

W. ez-Zerka and the Lake of Galilee (Guthe, GVI 47). 

7 We read of attacks by Ammon, Moab, Midian, and Assyria, 
in addition to the Philistines and the Egyptians. Judah often 
escaped. 

8 Even if the view advocated in the article Pirathon be 



hegemony is passing to Benjamin. If the monarchy 
thus involved a loss to N. Ephraim, there was also a 
gain ; Gilead and Ephraim were bound together more 
closely (on earlier relations see Jephthah, §§3, 5 
[end] ; Gad, § 2 * r Machir). Indeed when the 
disaster of Gilboa laid Israel once more at the feet of 
the Philistines, the connection with Gilead was found 
to be very valuable (see Ishbaal, i). How, exactly, 
Ephraim was brought under the sway of the state that 
was rising beyond the belt of Canaanite cities to the S. , 
is not very clear (see David, § 6, Ishbaal, i, Abner, 
Israel, § 16 ff.). The skill and energy of David 
must have been great. It is difficult to believe, however, 
that he effected in Ephraim all that has been attributed 
to him by Winckler. Still the change must have been 
profound. How far there may have been an influx of 
people from the S. we cannot tell. Others besides 
Absalom (2 S. 1823) may have acquired possessions in 
Mt. Ephraim. Although we must on general grounds 
assume that there were dialectical differences, chiefly in 
pronunciation, between the various Hebrew-speaking, 
as between other, communities — peculiarities of the 
Shibboleth type are universal — they cannot have had 
any effect on freedom of intercourse. The fixing of 
the capital at Jerusalem was most politic. It was 
perhaps in a belt hitherto unclaimed, scarcely ten miles 
from Bethel. Ephraim might regard it and the other 
Canaanite cities annexed as a gain in territory. The 
fairs at the great Ephraimite sanctuaries would now be 
open to people from Mt. Judah and the Negeb in a 
way that would hardly have been possible before. 
Ephraimite legend became enriched. Abraham, e.g. , it 
came to be said, had built an altar at Shechem (Gen. 
12 7 [J]) and at Bethel (v. 8 [J]). 

Many interesting questions arise. 

When did the general interweaving of legends take place? 
How was it possible to deposit the great Ephraimite shrine 
in Jerusalem? (see Ark). How did Ephraim act in the 
Absalom rebellion and in that of Sheba? How was Solomon’s 
‘ overseer of the whole house of Joseph ’ related to his prefect 
of Ephraim ? The former, of course, had his official residence 
at the natural centre of the land, Shechem. The latter, whether 
or not he was a son of Zadok and of Beth-horon (see Ben-Hur), 
may have resided nearer Jerusalem (see also below, f 12). 


The final schism cannot have taken anyone by 
surprise (Jeroboam, § 1 ; Solomon, § 2 ; Israel, § 

10. Monarchy. The old royal city of Shechem 

J was naturally the scene of the negotia- 
tions and the first scat of the monarchy of Ephraim. 1 
The links between Gilead and Ephraim, geographical 
and historical, were too close to be severed now. The 
kingdom of Ephraim included Gilead. That is to 
say, Gilead, if it befriended David (against Judah? see 
Mahan aim), would not go out of its way to help 
his sons. For two eventful centuries Ephraim main- 
tained a real or nominal independence. How it sub- 
ordinated Judah, contended with Aram, allied itself 
with Phoenicia, was distracted by constant dynastic 
changes and yet reached a high level of civilization 
and produced a wonderful literature, is told elsewhere. 

Shechem, indeed, centre of the land though it was, 
was not able to maintain itself as the capital. It may 
not have been quite suitable from a military point of 
view. It had to yield to Tirzah (an important but 
somewhat tantalising place-name, see Tirzah) and then 
to Samaria, which was well able to stand even a regular 
siege. In historical times the great sanctuaries were 
Bethel and Gilgal. See also Gibeon, Shiloh. That 
any attempt was made to centralise religious festivals at 
one sanctuary in Ephraim there is no evidence. 

A. Duff, however, has propounded 2 the interesting theory 
that such a project had been conceived, — that indeed the kernel 
of the book of Deuteronomy originated in Ephraim, and that the 
(now) unnamed sanctuary meant in it was originally that of 
Shechem (see now Theol. o/OT, 225 39 n., 50 n., 59^). 


1 On the Egyptian incursion see Shishak. 

2 In a paper read before the Society of Historical Theology, 
Oxford (’96). 
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However that may be, there must have been other 
great thinkers besides Hosea. Ephraim produced a 
Decalogue and a longer code (see Exodus ii. 
§ 3), and must have had otherwise a share in 
the development of that mass of ritualistic prescrip- 
tion which was ultimately codified in Judah (see 
Law Literature). If it had its Elis, 1 * Samuels, 
and Elishas, whom legend loved to glorify, we must 
not forget the men of name unknown whose only 
memorial is their work : the work of its story-tellers, 
annalists, poets, and other representatives of social or 
religious movements, whose achievements are dealt 
with elsewhere. We probably under-estimate rather 
than over-estimate the debt of Judah to Ephraim. 8 

See Historical Literature ; Poetical Literature ; 
Elisha ; Elijah ; Prophet ; Idolatry. 

The accessibility to the outer world, however, to 
which Ephraim owed its rapid advance, occasioned also 
its fall. In the struggle with Aram, it lost much ; and 
when Aram was swamped in the advancing tide of 
Assyrian conquest another great turning-point in 
Ephraim’s history was at hand. How, precisely, it was 
affected by the Assyrian conquest, how it fared when the 
Semitic Empire passed to Persia, what befel it during 
the long struggles between Ptolemy and Seleucid, 
Seleucid and Maccabee, Palestinian and Roman, will be 
discussed elsewhere (see Samaria, and cp Israel). 

On the late notion of a Messiah called ‘ Ephraim,’ 3 or ‘ son of 
Ephraim,’ 4 or ‘son of Joseph,’ etc., alongside of the ‘son of 
David’ (m |3 PPJPD) ^ Hamburger, RE, artt. ‘ Messias- 
leiden’ and ‘ Messias Sohn Joseph’; cp Messiah; Joseph 
[husband of Mary]. 


Great difficulty in the way of a true knowledge of the 
history of Ephraim is occasioned by its rivalry with 

11. P’s boundary. Judah . This ' has distorted the 
J perspective, broken the outlines, and 
tinged the colour, of the picture that has reached us. 
A. Bernstein tried to show how Ephraimite patriotism 
might account for many points in the patriarch stories. 
It is certain that Ephraim has suffered at the hands of 
the writers of Judah. The account of the occupation 
of the Ephraim highlands in Joshua is surprisingly 
meagre. All that lies N. of Bethel is passed over in 
silence (cp Joshua ii. § 9). The indications of the 
boundary of Ephraim as they appear in the post-exilic 
book are very incomplete and only partly intelligible. 
The critical analysis is still disputed. Great confusion 
prevails, and the text is bad. Apparently the southern 
border is represented as reaching from the Jordan 
at Jericho up to Bethel ( Betin ), to Ataroth Addar 
('Atara ? ; see Archites, Ataroth, 2), down west- 
wards to the territory of _the Japhletite (Palti) and of 
the Beth-horons (Bet' Or), and on to Gezer (Tell 
6 exer) and the sea. The northern boundary is given 
eastwards and westwards from [the plain of] Mich- 
METHATH ( el-Makhna ?). Eastward it reaches to 
Taanath- Shiloh (Tana), on to Janohah ( Kk . 
Ydnun), Ataroth (unidentified), Naarath ('Ain 
Sdmieh ?), Jericho and the Jordan ; westwards it pro- 
ceeds from ' Asher of the Michmethath ’ (see Asher ii. ) 
east of Shechem southwards to En-Tappuah, and the 
course of the Kan ah ( W. Kanah?), and on to the 
sea (I77-9). One of the writers who have contributed 
to the account j*ust sketched, however, is aware that this 
representation is somewhat arbitrary (cp above, § 5, i. ), 
and so he proposes (Josh. 16 9) to give a list of 
Ephraimite cities beyond the Manassite border. Some 
editor has unfortunately removed the list. The list of 
Ephraimite cities, too, that E must have given has been 
jremoved. 

P’s ‘ genealogy ’ of Ephraim is not only very meagre 


1 Are we to add Moses? Guthe says yes (GVI 22). 

9 A. Duff throws out the suggestion that Nahum- may have 
been of northern descent (op. cit. 236 46). 

8 'DTS rPPD QnSK* See the statements in Pesikta Rabbathi 
(ed. Friedmann, x6x b\ 

4 Targ. Jon. on Ex. 40 xx. 


(cp above, §11) but also somewhat obscure. We have 
. it in two forms i 1 in Nu. 2635/ and, 
12. Genealogies. ^ re p r0( juced by the Chronicler, in 

1 Ch. 7 20-25. 

A study of the variants in 01 and Pesh. and of the re- 
petitions (noticed by A. C. Hervey) 9 in MT, leads to 
the following hypothetical results (reached independently 
of Hervey ; see further JQR vol. 13, Oct. [1900]). 


middle letter (rA) of Resheph (v. 25) belongs really to the next 
name, Telah. What is left — Reph — is a duplicate of Rephah 
(see below). Thus emended the lust stands 

1. (v. 20) Shuthelah, Tahath, Eleadah. 

2.8 (v. 21) Tahath, Shuthelah, Elead (or Ezer). 

3. (v. 25) Shuthelah, Tahan, Ladan. 

We have thus simply a triplet written thrice. The third name 
may be really Eleaciah or (so Pesh. in v. 21) Eleazer : Azariah, 
Klostermann has suggested, may have been the name of 
Solomon’s prefect over Ephraim, perhaps of Beth-horon (cp 
Ben-Hur) ; see below, and above, g 9 (end). 

The middle name appears here and elsewhere (in the gene- 
alogy of Samuel ; and in that of Reuel the Midiamte) in many 
forms : Tahath, Tohu, Tahan, Nahath. The last may be what 
the Chronicler wrote : note the story of the Ephraimites who 
descended against Gath (nm = * descend ’). 

The triplet is followed by an appendix— the ‘ prince ’ of 
Ephraim and its great hero. 

The Ephraimite clans mentioned in the historical books are 
few: Nahath or Tahath, Zuph (in one genealogy of Samuel; 
the first also a ‘ son of Reuel,’ Gen. 36 13 17), Nebat (cp Jero- 
boam i.). On the story in m. 21 b-n 3 see Beriah, 2 f. 

Between the recurring triplets and the genealogical appendix 
there is a list of towns : the Beth-horons (see above, §11) and 
. . . and Hepher (?), founded perhaps by Eleazar. 4 In the blank, 
MT has Uzzen-sheerah. Perhaps we should read Ir-serah (cp 
<25 L ) or Ir-heres. The degree of probability of the suggestions in 
§ 12 varies. Several seem almost certain. 

To the ‘ genealogical ’ list are appended two geogra- 
phical lists : v. 28, a pentad of Ephraimite border towns 

_ _ . . mentioned in Joshua, with the addition 

id. A own Lists. of Ai . and ^ 29 a pentadof towns 

which Manasseh was unable to occupy ( = Josh. 17 xx = 
Judg. I27). 

Of other towns that must have been in Ephraim we 
find mention of Micron ( Makriin ), Gibeah of Phinehas 
(Jibid), GlBBEATH - HA - ARALOTH, BAAL - HAZOR. 
Ramah (er-Ram) was fortified by Baasha against Judah. 
It has been suggested that Jericho was fortified by Jehu 
against the Aramaeans (Jehu, § 3). 

Many of the most famous Ephraimite sanctuaries 
were in the part of Ephraim that was called Benjamin 
(q.v. , § 6 ); but the holy mountains Ebal, Gerizim, 
and Carmel must always have had a high place in 
the regard of Israel. Ramah (Beit-Rimd), Shiloh, 
Shechem, Ophrah, Timnath-heres, and Samaria must all 
have had important sanctuaries. We perhaps learn 
incidentally of the destruction of some unnamed 
Ephraimite sanctuary in the story of the founding of 
Dan. H. w. h. 

EPHRAI M §§ 100, 107 ; 6<j>p&iM [BA], 

|-0<t>p. [L]), a city near Baal-Hazor (see Hazor, 2), 
mentioned in the story of Absalom (2 S. 13 23 ; see 
Dr. TBS, ad loc.). Possibly the name should be 
’Ephraim, with 'ain for aleph (nnsy ; 6 cp < 5 I L ), and the 
place identified with Ephron in 2 Ch. 13 19 (see Ephron, 
i. 1). So, cautiously, Buhl (p. 177), who also thinks 
the same city may be meant (1) in 1 Macc. 11 34 (where 
the governments of Apherema [^.z/.], Lydda, and 
Ramathem are said to have been added to Judaea from 
Samaria) ; (2) in Jn. 11 54 (where Jesus is said to have 
* withdrawn to the country near the wilderness, to a 
city called Ephraim ’ all editors, but NL, Vet 

Lat. , Vg. , Memph. e<f>pefi ]) ; and (3) in Jos. BJ iv. 89 

1 “Die omission of it in Gen. 46 [MT] may be due to P’s 
mentioning only ‘ grandsons ’ of Jacob (cp Manasseh). 

8 The Genealogies 0/ our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christy 

36 l'& , 

a ®l gives the names in line 2 in the same order as in 1 and 3. 

4 For r ) : UV3 read perhaps Kin TtfR • HV3 or rather 

5 * On the proverb about 'bringing straw to '* Ephraim"* 
(D"lfiy^)> see Jannes. 
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(Bethel and , E0pat/i, two ‘small cities’ taken by 
Vespasian). 

A village called Efrem is defined by Jerome (OS 94 7) as 
being £ K. m. E. of Bethel ; Eus. (222 40) writes the name 
_ We also hear (118 30) of an Efraea, 20 R. m. N. of 

Olia. This position agrees well with that of the modern et- 
Taiyibeh, which occupies a splendid (and no doubt ancient) 
site crowning a conical hill on a high ridge 4 m. NE. of Bethel 
(BR 2 1 21 427). See Ophrah. 

These identifications, however, are by no means all 
certain. The site of Baal-hazor, and therefore also of 
Ephraim in 2 S. /. c. , cannot be said to be fixed. 
Indeed, the reading may perhaps be cfuestioned (for 
analogies see Mahanaim) ; Gratz would read ‘ in the 
valley (poyn) of Rephaim.' The ‘ city ’ in Jn. 11 54 also 
is very doubtful (for different views see Keim, Jesu 
von Nazar a, 37, n. 2). It is even possible that the 
Greek text is corrupt, and that ecppaip. arose out of an 
indistinctly written lepetx w* 1 By this hypothesis we 
can reconnect Jn. with the Synoptic tradition. Keim's 
remarks ( Jesus von Nazar a, £7) may be compared with 
those of Ewald in Gesch. Christus , 416. The ‘ round- 
about journey ' of which Ewald speaks may be 
avoided by the view here proposed. There is nothing 
in the context of Jn. 11 54 to favour the view that the 
evangelist is at all influenced by Lk.’s statement 
(952/.) that Jesus took the route by Samaria to Jeru- 
salem. Cp Jericho. t. k. c. 

EPHRAIM, GATE OF W), 2 K. 14 13 

Neh. 816. See Jerusalem. 

EPHRAIM, WOOD OF; or (RV) FOREST OF 
(D’HDK *TIP). The scene of the battle between ‘the 
people of Israel ’ and the * servants of David ’ ( 2 S. 
186+). For ' Ephraim ’ (typaip. [BA]) @ L has ftaaLvav 
‘ Mahanaim,’ which Klostermann adopts. Certainly it 
is not very probable that Ephraim should have given its 
name to ' a wood or jungle on the eastern side ’ (GASm. 
HG 335) ; the reference to Judg. 124 implies a doubtful 
view of that passage (see Moore, ad loc. ). ' Maha- 

naim, ’ however, has the appearance of an attempt at 
correction. More probably the original reading was 
D'KSi, ‘ Rephaim.’ Where should we more naturally 
expect to find this name ? The converse error has been 
pointed out in Is. 17s ( SBOT ’, ‘Isaiah,’ Heb. 195). 
‘Jungle’ (so H. P. Smith) seems hardly the best word 
(cp Tristram’s and Oliphant’s descriptions of the forest of 
*Ajlun). The site cannot be determined without a study 
of the whole narrative. See Mahanaim. t. k. c. 

EPHRAIN 2 Ch. 13 19 AV RV^-, RV 

Ephron i. 1. 

EPHRATH Gen. 48 7+) or Ephrathah 

(ngiWJ. AV Ephratah; €<J>pa 0<\ [<S b * al ]). 

1. The place near which Rachel died and was buried 
is called in MT Ephrath (Gen. 35 16 19 48 7) ; but we 
should probably read Beeroth (m ua). See Rachel, 
§ 2 ; Joseph i. § 3. 

2. Another name of Bethlehem \g.v. y § 3], or per- 
haps rather a name of the district of Bethlehem, Ps. 1326 
{ev^pada [A] -ra [R vid ]), Mic. 5i Ru. 4n Josh. 15 59 
(only &, €<ppada [BAL]) ; ethnic Ephrathite ('rnsK, 
€<ppaOatos [BAL]), Ru. la 1 S. 17 12 {eQpadai- ov [A]). 
In Ps. l.c. and Mic. l.c. the reading is uncertain. On 
1 S. li 1 K. 11 26 Judg. 12s, see Ephraim i. § 5, i. 

3. ‘Wife’ of Caleb, 1 Ch. 219 ( e<f>pad [BL], <ppad 
[A]) 24 (see Caleb-Ephrathah) 50 44. The passages 
reflect the post- exilic age, when the Calebites had 
migrated from the Negeb of Judah to the districts sur- 
rounding Jerusalem. Was Ephrath a clan-name ? See 
Caleb, § 3. 

1 The phrase * the Jews’ in Jn. 11 54, as usually in the Fourth 
Gospel (so Plummer, St. John, 72), means ‘the opponents of 
Jesus among the Jews* (cp Jew). The people of Jericho seem 
to have been to a large extent friendly to Jesus, ana were there- 
fore in so far ' Israelites indeed,’ rather than ‘Jews.’ Strabo, 
too (16 2), speaks of the mixed population of Jericho, like that of 
Galilee ana Samaria. 


EPICUREANS 

EPHRON (par, Kt.; Kr.; 6 <|>pa>N [BAL]). 

1. One of the places won by Abijah, king of Judah, 
from Jeroboam, king of Israel (2 Ch. 18 19 RV, AV 
Ephrain). Since the ending - aim or -ain sometimes 
interchanges with -on, and since Ephron or Ephrain 
(RV U1 £-) was near Bethel, some critics identify it with 
the city of Ephraim (although Ephraim in MT begins 
with k not y ; see Ephraim ii. ). 

2. Ephron (eippuv [ANV] ; cp the Manassite Epher, 
3), a city on the E. of Jordan, between Camaim and 
Scythopolis, attacked and destroyed by Judas the Mac- 
cabee in his expedition to Gilead ( 1 Macc. 546-53 2 Macc. 
1227/ ; cp Jos. Ant. xii. 85) is probably the ye<ppous 
or ye<ppotiv (cp ye<f>vpovv, 2 Macc. 1213) of Polybius 
(v. 70 12). We are told that it lay in a narrow pass 
which it dominated in such a manner that the Jews 
‘ must needs pass through the midst of it. ’ This 
description will not suit Kalat er-Rabad with which 
Seetzen identified it, but agrees perfectly with the watch- 
tower called Kasr Wady el-Ghafr, which completely 
commands the road at a certain point of the deep 
Wady el-Ghafr (W. of Irbid, towards the Wady el- 
’Arab), on which see Schumacher, Northern Ajlttn , 
pp. 179, 1 8 1. So first Buhl, Geog. p. 256 ; Topogr. 
d. NO Jordanlandes, 17 f See Camon, Gephyron. 

3. Mount Ephron ({‘ncy *n ; e<ppwv [BAL]), a dis- 
trict on the northern frontier of Judah (Josh. 169) 
between Nephtoah and Kirjath-jearim (cp the Judahite 
name Epher, 2). If the latter places are Lifta and 
Karyat el-*Enab respectively, Mt. Ephron should be 
the range of hills on the W. side of the Wady Bet- 
Hanina, opposite Lifta, which is on the E. side (see, 
however, Nephtoah). Conder, however, thinks (in 
accordance with his identifications of Nephtoah and 
Kirjath-jearim) of the ridge W. of Bethlehem, and (in 
Hastings’ DB) does not even mention any rival view. 

According to MT the district in question had ‘ cities.' is 
supported by © L [erri Koiftas opovs c<f>p.] and apparently by ©A 
fopous e<f>p-]); but may be a dittogram of m (Che.); ©b 
does not express ‘cities.’ Two other (probable) mentions of 
‘ mount Ephron ’ should be noticed. One is in Josh. 15 10 (see 
Jearim, Mount); the other is Judg. 12 15 (see Pirathon). 

EPHRON (\r\% JT. ‘ young gazelle ’ ? see Epher ; §§ 
68, 77; ecj)p60N [BADEFL]), b. Zohar, a Hittite, the 
seller of the cave of Machpelah, Gen. ( 2 ‘SS JJ. 259 4929 f. 
[P]. As to the question in what sense, or with how 
much justice, he is called a Hittite, see HlTTlTES, § 1 f 

EPICUREANS (01 eTTiKOypiOi [Ti. WH]), Acts 
17 18. What opinions the Epicureans really held do 
not now concern us, but only what faithful Jews or 
Jewish Christians believed them to hold. This is how 
Josephus describes the Epicureans, — ‘who cast provid- 
ence out of life, and deny that God takes care of human 
affairs, and hold that the universe is not directed with a 
view to the continuance of the whole by the blessed and 
incorruptible Being, but that it is carried along auto- 
matically and heedlessly’ (Ant.x. 11 7). Some, both in 
ancient and in modern times, have thought that the 
system, thus ungen tly characterized, is referred to in 
Ecclesiastes [q. v. , § 13]. Jerome remarks (on Eccles. 
97-9), 4 Et haec, inquit aliquis, loquatur Epicurus, et 
Aristippus et Cyrenaici et caeterse pecudes Philoso- 
phorum. Ego autem, mecum diligenter retractans, 
invenio,’ 1 etc. According to Jerome, then, the author 
of Ecclesiastes only mentions the ideas of these 
‘ brutish ’ philosophers in order to refute them. In 
later times certainly the leaders of Judaism could find 
no more reproachful designation for an apostate than 
DTTip'BR Epikuros. The author of Ecclesiastes, how- 
ever, is not a sufficiently fervent Jew to justify us in 
assuming that he would altogether reject Epicurean 
ideas, if they came before him. A fervent Christian, 
like Paul, doubtless did reject them, if he ever came into 
contact with them. Did he, then, encounter these ideas ? 

1 Opera t ii. (1699), Comm, in Eccles. 
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EPILEPTIC 

From Acts 17 18 (if the narrative is historical) we only 
learn that certain Epicurean and Stoic philosophers met 
with him (awipaWov ai Wf ) 1 — observe in passing the 
precedence given to the Epicureans. There is nothing 
in the sequel to suggest that he held any conferences 
with them ; the speech beginning ‘ Men of Athens ' 
("Avdpes ’AQrivaiot) is plainly not intended for them. 
It looks as if the reference to the philosophers were 
merely a touch suggested by the writer's imagination, 
which he did not permit to exercise any influence on 
the following narrative. That Paul had examined and 
rejected Epicureanism elsewhere, is probable enough. 
See Athens, § 2, Hellenism, § 9. t. k. c. 

EPILEPTIC (ceAHNi&zoMeNOc). Mt. 424 17 is 
RV. See Medicine. 

EPIPHANES (eiTi<t>ANHc), 1 Macc. 1 10. See 
Antiochus, 2. 


EPISTOLARY LITERATURE 

* Letters ’ and ‘ Epistles ’ (§§ 1-3). Letters (§ 6/.). 

Extra-biblical (§ 4). Epistles (§ 8 f.)i 

OT terms (§ 5). Literature (§ 10). 

For the understanding of any document a knowledge 
of its true character and object is essential. Thus, 

, m* . , for example, if Egyptian exploration 

1. The problem. bring , s to light a papyrus fragment 

containing a negotiation between a Roman emperor 
and an Alexandrian gymnasiarch, 2 we cannot under- 
stand or appreciate it accurately until we know the 
general character pf the writing to which it presumably 
belonged. If it is a fragment from the record of an 
actual negotiation in which a Roman emperor took 
part, it becomes a historical document of first import- 
ance ; if it is merely a scrap from a work by a writer of 
fiction, it falls into a wholly different category. 

The NT contains a large number of writings which 
are usually referred to as * Epistles. * The designation 
seems so plain and self-evident that to many scholars 
it has suggested no problem at all. A problem, 
nevertheless, there is, of great literary and historical 
interest, underlying this seemingly simple word. We 
cannot go far in the study of the history of literature 
before we become aware that alongside of the real 
‘ letter,’ which in its essential nature is non-literary, 
there is a product of art, the literary letter, which may 
for convenience be called the epistle. The problem is 
in each case to determine the category to which such 
writings belong : are they all 4 letters ’ ? or are they all 
‘ epistles’ ? or are both classes represented? First, let 
us realise the distinction more clearly. 

The function of the letter is to maintain intercourse, in 
writing, between persons who are separated by distance. 
3 Ma&nini? Essentially intimate, individual, and per- 
’ x— ^ j sonal, the letter is intended exclusively 
Of word ^ _ (or persons) 

to whom it is addressed, not for publica- 
tion. It is non-literary, as a lease, a will, a day-book 
are non-literary. It differs in no essential particular from 
a spoken conversation ; it might be called an anticipation 
of telephonic communication. It concerns no one but 
the writer and the correspondent to whom it is addressed. 
So far as others are concerned, it is supposed to be 
secret and sacred. As with life itself, its contents 

are infinitely varied. The form also exhibits endless 
variety, although many forms have specialised them- 
selves in the course of the ages and are not unfrequently 
met with in civilisations widely separated and seemingly 
quite independent of each other. Neither contents nor 
form, however, are the determining factors in deciding 

1 EV*s rendering ‘encountered him’ is to be preferred to 
Ramsay’s * engaged in discussions with him.’ Cp Acts 20 14; 
Jos. Ant. i. 123. Would not ‘discussed with him’ be ovvi- 
fiakkov frpbf avrbv (see Acts 4 15)? 

9 Cp Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri , pt. i., 
p. 62 #, no. xxxiii. verso [’98], with Deissmann’s observations 
m TL.Z 28 602 jfi. (’98). 
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whether a given writing is to be considered a letter or 
not. Equally immaterial is it whether the document 
be written on clay or on stone, on papyrus or on parch- 
ment, on wax or on palm-leaves, on scented note-paper 
or on an international post-card ; whether it be couched 
in the conventional forms of the period ; whether it be 
written by a prophet or by a beggar ; all such con- 
siderations leave its special character unaffected. 1 The 
one essential matter is the purpose it is intended to 
serve — frank intercourse between distant persons. 
Every letter, however short and poor, will from its 
very nature be" a fragment of the vie intime of mankind. 
The non-literary, personal, intimate character of the 
letter must constantly be borne in mind. 

There is a sharp distinction between the letter as thus 
understood and the 4 literary ’ letter which we find it 
__ . convenient to designate by the more 

3 . Meaning WO rd ‘epistle.’ The epistle is 

ofword^ a literary form, an expression of the 
epistle. ar tistic faculty, just as are the drama, 

the dialogue, the oration. All that it has in common 
with the letter is its form ; in other respects they differ 
so widely that we might almost resort to paradox and 
say that the epistle is the exact opposite of the letter. 
The matter of the epistle is destined for publicity. If 
the letter is always more or less private and confidential 
the epistle is meant for the market-place: every one 
may and ought to read it ; the larger the number 
of the readers, the more completely has it fulfilled its 
purpose. All that in the letter — address and so forth 
— is of primary importance, becomes in the epistle 
ornamental detail, merely added to maintain the illusion 
of this particular literary form. A real letter is seldom 
wholly intelligible to us until we know to whom it is 
addressed and the special circumstances for which it 
was written. To the understanding of most epistles 
this is by no means essential. The epistle differs from 
the letter as the historical play differs from a chapter 
of actual history, as the carefully composed funeral 
oration in honour of a king differs from the stammering 
words of comfort a father speaks to his motherless child, 
as the Platonic dialogue differs from the unrestrained 
confidential talk of friend with friend — in a word, as 
art differs from nature. The one is a product of 
literary art, the other is a bit of life. 

Of course intermediate forms will occur ; such as the professed 
letter, in which the writer is no longer unrestrained, free from 
self-consciousness in which with some latent feeling that he is 
a great man, he has the public eye in view and coquettes with 
the publicity which his words may perhaps attain. Such 
letters are no letters, and with their artificiality and insin- 
cerity exemplify exactly what real letters should never be. 

A great variety alike of letters and of epistles has 
come down to us from antiquity. The survival of a 

4. Ancient * etter str ^ ct ^y speaking, non-normal 
letters and anc * exce P tlona ^ The true letter is from 

ODistles Q * tS vei T nature ephemeral — ephemeral 
p as the hand which wrote it or the eye 

for which it was meant. It is to piety or to chance 
that we owe the preservation of such letters. The 
practice of collecting the written remains of great men 
after their death is indeed an old one. 

In Greek literature, the earliest instance of publication of 
such a collection is held to be that of the letters of Aristotle 
{ob. 322 e.c.), which was made soon after his death. Whether 
the still extant Letters. of Aristotle* contain any fragments of 
the genuine collection is indeed a question. On the other hand 
the letters of Isocrates (ob. 338 B.C.) which have come down 8 to 
us are probably genuine in part ; and we have also genuine 
letters of Epicurus ( ob. 270 b . c .), among them the fragment of a 
perfectly charming little note to his child, 4 worthy to be compared 
with Luther’s letter to his little boy Hanschen. 6 Among 

the Romans it will be enough to refer to the multitude of letters 

1 See Deissmann, Bibelstudien , 190. 

2 Published by Hercher ( Epistolograpki Greedy 172-174 [’73]). 

8 See Hercher, op. cit. 319-336. 

4 See Usener, Epicurea % 154 (’87); also Deissmann, Bibel- 
studien , 2x9 / 

8 See Lutker-Brie/e in Auswahl und Uebersetzung , herausg. 
von C. A Hase, 224/ (’67). 
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of Cicero (ob. 43 b . c .) of which four collections, brought together 
and published after his death, have come down to us. 

As compared with such letters of famous men a value 
in some respects still greater attaches to the numerous 
letters of obscure men and women, dating from the 
third century B.c. to the eighth A.D., which have 
become known to us through recent papyrus finds in 
Egypt. 1 They have, to begin with, the inestimable 
advantage that the originals themselves have reached 
us. Nor is this all. The writers had absolutely no 
thought of publication, so we may take it that their 
self-portraiture is wholly unconscious and sincere. The 
light they throw upon the essence and the form of the 
letter in ancient times 2 is important, and is of value in 
the investigation of the letters found in the OT or the 
NT. 

That ancient epistles have survived in large numbers 
is not surprising. The literary epistle is not intended 
to be ephemeral. From the outset it is published in 
several copies and so has less chance of disappearing 
than the private letter. The epistle, moreover, is a 
comparatively easy form of literary effort. It is subject 
to no severe laws of style or strict rules of prosody ; all 
that the essay needs is to be fitted with the requisite 
formulae of the letter and to be provided with an 
address. Any dabbler could write an epistle, and 
thus the epistle became one of the favourite forms of 
literature, and remains so even at the present day. 

Among ancient ‘ Epistolographers ’ we have, for example, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plutarch in Greek, and L. 
Annaeus Seneca and th« younger Pliny in Roman, literature, 
not to speak of the poetical epistles of a Lucilius, a Horace, or 
an Ovid. 

Specially common was the epistle in the literature of 
magic and religion. 

Another fact of literary history requires notice here : 
the rise of pseudonymous epistolography. In the early 
period of the empire, especially, epistles under names 
other than those of the real authors were written in 
great numbers, not by impostors, but by unknown 
literati who for various honest reasons did not care to 
give their own names. 3 They wrote ‘ Epistles ’ of Plato 
and Demosthenes, Aristotle and Alexander, Cicero and 
Brutus ; it would be perverse to brand oflhand as frauds 
such products of a certainly not very original literary 
activity. Absolute forgeries undoubtedly there were ; 
but it is equally certain that the majority of the ' pseud- 
onymous ’ epistles of antiquity are products of a widely 
spread, and in itself inoffensive, literary custom. 4 

We now come to the question whether the biblical 
' epistles ’ admit of being separated into the two distinct 
classes just mentioned. 

The immense masses of cuneiform writing which have 
recently been brought to light abundantly show that 
5 OT terms e Pi sto ^ ar y correspondence was exten- 
sively practised by the people using 
that script from very early times. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find frequent mention of letters in the OT. 

The Hebrew terms so rendered are (1) : " 55 D, sepher, 2 S. 11 14 
2K. 65 Jer. 29 1 ; in Is. 37 14 89 1, where MT gives onSDj the 
text is corrupt (see SHOT, ‘ Isaiah, ’ Heb.); ‘ letters * = DHBD> 
$epkdrlm t 1 K. 21 8 Esth. 1 22, etc. 

(2) Dans, pithgam , Esth. 1 20 (see Meyer, Entst. 23); in Bibl. 
Aram. Ezra 41757 Dan. 4 14 [17], etc. 

(3) nistcwdn , Ezra 47 7 11 (see Meyer, op. cit. 22); 
in Bibl. Aram. Ezra 4 18, etc. 

(4) ’ igglreth , Neh. 27 Esth. 9 26, etc. (see Meyer, op. cit. 
22); in Bibl. Aram. tnaM, Ezra 4 8 it 56 . 

1 A selection of such papyrus-letters will be found in Deiss- 
mann, Bib. -stud., 209-216. 

2 There is thus a promise of good results in the theme pro- 
posed for its prize essay by the Heidelberg Faculty of Philosophy 
in 1898-99 : { On the basis of a chronological survey of the Greek 
private letters which have been brought to light in recent 
papyrus finds, to characterise and set forth historically the forms 
of the Greek epistolary style.’ 

3 Cp Deissmann, Bib.-stud. igg ff. 

4 A well-known modem instance is that of the famous 
' Letters of Junius.' 


The Ass. terms for ‘letter’ are dupptt (tablet ; cp Syr. dappd), 


whence dupsarru (Heb. "©S?), ‘scribe,’ and egirtu (cp no. 4 
above). In Am. Tab. 50 rev. 30 htp&ru * message ’ or ‘ missive ’ 
is virtually duppu ‘ letter ’ (rev. 17). This suggests that sipher 
(see 1) may be a loan-word ; cp Scribe. In ©, besides^ «ri- 
crToAr;, we find fiifiMov (2 S. 11 14), 0 i/ 3 Aoc (Jer. 29 1), pVjcrt? 
(Ezra 5 7), fiiarcry/uia (Ezra 7 1 1), ^opoAoyos (Ezra 4 x 8 ), and ypap.pa; 
cp Acts 28 2i (pi.). 


Special interest attaches to the cases in which the 
actual text of the letters is professedly given, as in 

« flT UHara 1 15 ( David s letter to J«»*> ab ° Ut 
6. ui letters. Urjah | x k.219/ (Jezebel to the 

elders about Naboth), 2 K. 5 s/. (king of Aram to king 
of Israel), 2 K. 10 2/. 6 (Jehu to the authorities of 
Samaria). 

On the letter of Jeremiah in Jer. 29, see Jeremiah it.; on 
that of Elijah in 2 Chr. 21 12-15, see Jehoram,^; on the 
official letters in Ezra 4 9 ff. 17^ 57 ff. % see Ezra, ii., 8 6; and 
on the letter of Nebuchadrezzar in Dan. 4, see Daniel ii. 


Many instances occur also in the apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphic books of the OT, especially in Macca- 
bees. In the last-named books in particular, we find, 
exactly as in Greek and Roman literature, 1 letters, 
mostly official, embodied word for word in the historical 
narrative. It would be wrong to cast doubt on the 
genuineness of such insertions on this ground alone. 
In many cases, it is true, they are in all likelihood 
spurious (cp Maccabees, First, § 10) ; but in some 
instances we are constrained to accept them. The de- 
cision must rest in each case on internal evidence alone. 

Turning now to the NT, we find in Acts two 
letters which, like those in Maccabees, are introduced 
_ . . . into a professedly historical narrative : 

7 . nu letters. the ] etter Q f t h e apostles and elders to 
the Gentile Christian brethren in Antioch, Syria, and 
Cilicia (15 23-29), and that of Claudius Lysias to Felix 
(2326-30). The question of their genuineness must be 
decided by the same rules of criticism as apply to the 
cases mentioned in the preceding section (see, for 
example, Community of Goods, § 16/ ). In both 
cases the documents, at any rate, claim to be true letters. 

Turning next to the other writings which frankly bear 
the designation e pistoles in the NT, we must again 
bear in mind the distinction already established between 
‘ letters * and ‘ epistles. ’ It is accordingly not enough 
if we are able merely to establish the existence of a 
group of epistolcr ; the question as to their definite 
character remains. The answer must be supplied in 
each case by the writing itself. In some cases not 
much reading between the lines is necessary for this ; 
and even in those cases where the answer is not quite 
obvious, it is, for the most part, possible to arrive at 
something more than a mere non liquet. 

(a) To begin with, the Epistle to Philemon stands 
out unmistakably as a letter, and it is as a self-revelation 
of the great apostle that it possesses a unique value for 
all time. If (as seems very probable) Rom. 16 is to be 
taken as being in reality a separate letter, addressed by 
Paul to Ephesus, it also is an unmistakable example of 
that class of writing. (b) Phii.ippians also is a true 
letter ; it becomes intelligible only when referred to a 
perfectly definite and unique epistolary situation. The 
same remark applies to Thessalonians, Galatians, 
Colossi an s (and Ephesians). They are indeed more 
didactic and general than those previously mentioned ; 
but they too are missives occasioned by perfectly definite 
needs of the Pauline churches, not fugitive pieces com- 
posed for Christendom at large, or even for publicity in 
a still larger sense of the word. To the same class in 
like manner belong the first and the second extant epistles 
to the Corinthians. What is it in fact that makes 
2 Corinthians everywhere so difficult? It -is that it is 
throughout a true letter, full of allusions to which we, 
for the most part, have not the key. Paul wrote it 
with all his personality ; in deep emotion and thankful- 
ness, and yet full of reforming passion, of irony, and of 


I Cp Deissmann, op. cit. 220. 
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stinging frankness, i Corinthians is quieter in tone ; 
but it too is a real letter, being in part, at least, an 
answer to one from the Church of Corinth. 1 

(c) In the case of Romans, one might perhaps at first 
hesitate to pronounce. Its character as a letter is un- 
deniably much less conspicuously marked, much less 
palpable, than in the case of 2 Corinthians. Still, 
neither is it an epistle written for the public, nor for 
Christendom at large, designed to set forth in com- 
pendious form the apostle's dogmatic and ethical system. 
In it Paul has a definite object — to prepare the way for 
his visit to the church in Rome ; such is his aim in 
writing, and it is that of an individual letter- writer. 
He does not yet know the church to which he writes* 
and he himself is known to it only by hearsay. The 
letter, therefore, from the nature of the case, cannot be 
so full of personal detail as those he wrote to com- 
munities with which he had long been familiar, such 
as Corinth and Philippi. Our first impression of 
Romans, perhaps, may be that it is an epistle ; but this 
judgment will not stand scrutiny. 

We need not hesitate longer then, to lay down the 
broad thesis that all the Pauline epistles hitherto 
enumerated (the genuineness of none of them is doubted 
by the present writer) are real letters. 2 Paul is a true 
letter- writer, not an * epistolographer. * Nor yet is he a 
man of letters. His letters became literary products 
only after the piety of the churches had made a collection 
of them and had multiplied copies indefinitely till they 
had become accessible to all Christendom. At a later 
date still they became Holy Scripture when they were 
received into the * New ’ Testament, then in process of 
formation. As an integral part of the New Testa- 
ment they have exercised a literary influence that 
is incalculable. All these later vicissitudes, however, 
cannot alter their original and essential character. 
Paul, who with ardent longings expected the coming 
of the Lord, and with it the final judgment and the life 
of the coming age — Paul, who reckoned the future of 
this present world, not by millennia or centuries, but 
by a few short years, had not the faintest surmise of the 
part his letters were destined to play in the providential 
ordering of the world. It is precisely in this untram- 
melled freedom that the chief value of his letters consists ; 
their absolute trustworthiness and supremely authorita- 
tive character as historical records, are guaranteed there- 
by. The letters of Paul are the (alas, only too frag- 
mentary) remains of what would have been the immediate 
records of his mission. Each one of them is a piece of 
his biography ; in many passages we feel that the writer 
has dipped his pen in his own heart’s blood. 

(d) Two other real letters in the NT remain to be 
mentioned — the Second and the Third Epistle of 
John.* Of 3 John we may say with Wilamowitz- 
MoellendorfF, * It was a quite private note, and 
must have been preserved from the papers of Gaius 
as a relic of the great presbyter.’ 2 John does not 
present so many of the features of a letter in detail ; 
but it also has a particular object in view just as a 
letter has, even if we do not find ourselves able to say 
with complete confidence who the ‘ lady ’ addressed 
may have been — whether a church or some distinguished 
individual Christian. That the letter was addressed to 
the Church at large seems hardly admissible. Both 
writings are in point of form interesting, as in many 
respects clearly exhibiting the ancient epistolary style of 
their period. 

No instance of an epistle is met with in the canonical 
books of the OT ; but we have several in the Apocrypha 
and the Pseudepigrapha. i. The most instructive ex- 

1 Cjp. Joh. Weiss, 1 Dei Eingang des ersten Korintherbriefs, 
St. Kr . xqoo , pp. 1 2 5- 1 30. 

8 The Pastoral Epistles, also, may perhaps contain fragments 
from genuine* letters of Paul. 

8 Cp U. von Wilamowitz - Moellendorff, * Lesefrtlchte ' in 
Hermes^ 88 529 ff. (’98), (specially instructive on the question 
of form). 


ample is undoubtedly the (Greek) Epistle of Jeremiah, 

. . appended to Lamentations (so in C), 1 
8. Apocryphal or tQ (i n yg. as Baruch 6). 

Epistles. Thi s short composition, which certainly 
was originally written in Greek, 2 contains a warning 
against idolatry, which is held up to scorn and refuted 
by every kind of argument. A comparison of this 
epistle with the genuine letter of Jeremiah (Jer. 29 ) to 
the Jews in Babylon furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the difference between a letter and an epistle. 

In the Greek epistle we observe that the address is adven- 
titious, and that ‘Jeremiah’ has been chosen as a covering 
name merely at the pleasure of the undoubtedly Alexandrian 
author. This by no means constitutes a ‘forgery’; the author 
is simply availing himself of a generally current literary artifice. 
His intention is to put his co-religionists on their guard against 
idolatry and he therefore makes Jeremiah the speaker. Five 
hundred years after the lifetime of Jeremiah 8 it could not occur 
to any one to suppose that the writer was seeking to represent 
himself as editor of a newly discovered writing of the ancient 
prophet. 

ii. Another epistle in the category now under con- 
sideration is the (Greek) Epistle of Aristeas, which 
contains the well-known legend as to the origin of the 
LXX version ; it also was the work of an Alexandrian of 
the time of the Ptolemies. 4 iii. The Epistle of Baruch 
to the nine and a half tribes in exile (appended to the 
Apocalypse of Baruch) also ought to be mentioned here 
— unless indeed we are to regard it (which is quite 
possible) as a Christian writing. 6 iv. Finally, that epis- 
tolography was a favourite form of literary activity with 
Grecian Jew's is shown perhaps by the 28th 4 Epistle of 
Diogenes,' 6 and by some of the epistles that pass current 
under the name of Heraclitus. 7 

We can define certain writings in the NT as epistles 
with just as great security as we have been able to call 
q p-.-o+ioa lhe writings of Paul real letters. Most 
P ’ clearly of all do the so-called 4 catholic ’ 
epistles of James, Peter, and Jude belong to this 


category. 

That they cannot be real letters is evident from the outset 
by their addresses ; a letter to the ‘ twelve tribes scattered 
abroad ’ could not be forwarded as a letter. The author of the 
epistle of James writes after the manner of the Epistle of Baruch 
(see above, § 8, iii.) addressed ‘to the nine and a half tribes, 
which were across the Euphrates.’ In both cases it is an 
ideal ‘ catholic ’ circle of readers that the authors have in view ; 
each dispatched his iwurroX-q not, as we may presume Paul to 
have dispatched the letter to the Philippians, in a single copy, 
but in many. 


The Epistle of James is essentially a piece of literature, 
an occasional writing intended for all Christendom — an 
epistle. In accord with this are its entire contents : 
nothing of that detail of unique situations which meets 
us in the letters of Paul ; nothing but purely general 
questions such as, for the most part, might be still con- 
ceivable in the ecclesiastical problems of the present 
day. So with the Epistles of Peter and Jude. They 
too bear purely ideal addresses ; all that they have of 
the nature of a letter is the form. 


At this point we find ourselves standing at the very 
beginning of Christian literature in the strict sense of 
that word. The problem of the 4 genuineness ' of these 
epistles becomes from this point of view much less 
important than it would undoubtedly be on the assump- 
tion of their being letters. In them the personality of 
the writer falls entirely into the background. It is a 
great cause that addresses itself to us, not a clearly 
distinguishable personality as in the letters of Paul. 


1 Swete, f 

8 Schurer, GvM 8 34* (98). 

8 The epistle most probably belongs to the second or to the 
last century b.c. 

4 by M. Schmidt in Merx’s Archiv, 1 (*69). A 

new edition, founded on material collected by L. Mendelssohn, 
is m preparation by P. Wendland, for the Bibliotheca Teubneri- 
ana. A German translation of this has already appeared in 
Kau. Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. 2 x-31. 

8 Greek text in Fritzsche, Ltbri VT pseudepigrapkt selecti 
, 122 ; for Svriac text, with ET, see Charles, Apocalypse 


iVJk (’96). 

® Cp T. Beraays, Lucian u. die Kyniker, _ 
7 J. Bemays, Die heraklitischen Brief e^ 61, 


>). 
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Whether we know with certainty the name of the author 
of each of these epistles is of no decisive importance for 
our understanding of them. In this connection it 
deserves to be noticed that the longest of all the NT 
epistles, that to the Hebrews, has come down to us 
without any name at all, and even its address has dis- 
appeared. Indeed, were it not for the word 4 w 4 (rr€t\ a 
(‘I have written a letter’) in 1322 and a few slight 
touches of epistolary detail in 1823/, it would never 
occur to us to call the writing an epistle at all. It 
might equally well be a discourse or an essay ; its own 
designation of itself is \ 6 yos rrjs tt apaicXPiaews ( * a word 
of exhortation,’ 13 22) ; all that seems epistolary in its 
character is manifestly only ornament, and the essential 
nature of the whole is not changed though part of the 
ornament may have fallen away. 

The so-called First Epistle of John has none of the 
specific character of an epistle, and still less is it a letter. 
Though classified among the epistles it would be more 
appropriately described as a religious tract in which a 
series of religious meditations designed for publicity are 
somewhat loosely strung together. 

The so-called pastoral epistles to Timothy and Titus 
are in their present form certainly epistles. It is probable, 
however, as already indicated (above, col. 1327, n. 2), 
that some portions of them are derived from genuine 
letters of Paul. As we now have them they are mani- 
festly designed to lay down principles of law for the 
Church in process of consolidation, and thus they mark 
the beginnings of a literature of ecclesiastical law. 

To speak strictly, the Apocalypse of John also is an 
epistle ; the address and salutation are obvious in 1 4, 
and 2221 constitutes a fitting close for an epistle. This 
epistle in turn contains at the beginning seven smaller 
missives addressed to seven churches of Asia — Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
Laodicea. These also are no real letters such as we 
might suppose to have been actually sent to each of 
the churches named and to have been afterwards brought 
together into a single collection. On the contrary, 
they are all of them constructed with great art on a 
uniform plan, and are intended to be read and laid to 
heart by all the churches, not only by that named in 
the address of each. They seem to the present writer 
to represent a somewhat different kind of epistle from 
any we have been considering. Their writer has 
definite ends in view as regards each of the individual 
churches ; but he wishes at the same time to produce an 
effect in the Christian world as a whole, or at any rate 
on that of Asia, In spite of the intimate character they 
formally possess, they serve a public literary purpose, 
and therefore ought to be classed among the epistles, 
rather than among the letters, of ancient Christianity. 

In judging the numerous epistolce which have been handed down 
in the Christian church outside of, or later in date than, the NT 
canon, it is equally necessary to settle in each case the question 
whether the writing ought to be classed as an epistle or a letter ; 
but this investigation lies beyond the limits of tne present work. 

G. A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien : Beitrdge y zumeist aus den 
P apyri u. Inschriften , zur Geschickte der &prache y des Schrtft- 
turns u. der Religion des hellenistischen 
10. Literature. Judentums u. des Urckristentums (’95)', 
Abk. 5: Prolegomena zu den bibliscken 
Brief en u. Episteln ; K. Dziatzko, art. ‘ Brief’ in Pauly’s Real- 
encyklop&die der classischen Altertumswissensckaft y ed. Wis- 
sowa ; F. Zimmer in ZKWL y 7 (’86), 443^; J. Rendel Harris, 
‘A Study in Letter-Writing,’ Exp. ’080, 161 ff.\ see also Christ. 
Johnston, The Epistolary Lit. of the Ass. and Bab. (’98). 

G. A. D. 

ER (“IT, Hp[BADEFL]). 1. A Judahite subdivision 
of Canaanite [i.e., non-Israelite) origin, which at a 
later time became merged in the more important 
brother -clan Shelah [i] (the genealogical details in 
Gen. 383-7 [J]' Gen. 46 12 Nu. 2619 [P], 1 Ch. 23 [in the 
second occurrence avrjp (A)] 4ai) ; see Judah. 

a. A name in the genealogy of Joseph (Lk. 3 28 ; rip [Ti. WH]) ; 
see Genealogies u. § 3. 

ERAN (ft#, § 77). the Er&nites Cjygtj). an Eph- 
raimite clan, in the one case individualised, in the other 
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regarded as a tribal group, Nu. 2636. The name re- 
minds us of the Judahite Er (see above) ; but in the 
parallel Ephraimite list, 1 Ch. 7 30-27, it is Eladah (rnyV*. 
v. 20), of which another form is Lad AN (f^» v. 26). 
Probably the list in Nu. 26 originally had neither 'Er&n 
nor El‘adah, but La'dan, and we should read py 1 ? and 
See further, Ephraim, § 12. 

The initial *7 in may have been mistaken for & preposition, 

just as in 1 Ch. 28 7-9, ®b has ebay for pyV throughout. The t 
is vouched for by Sam. Pesh. py, and also by <5 (*6ey, 6 ebey[e]i 
[BAFL]), cp Gen. 46 20 (eSep. [AD], •*>/& [L] ; om. MT). 

Ladan is doubtless shortened from Elad(d)an ( 
c P pjyVT). s. a. c. 

ERASTUS (epACTOC [Ti. WH]), ‘the treasurer 
(01 konomoc) Of the city [of Corinth]’ 1 (Rom. 16 23 ; 
cp 2 Tim. 420), is probably mentioned as one of those 
that ‘ministered’ to Paul (Acts 1922) and as having 
been sent by him with Timothy from Ephesus on some 
errand into Macedonia. This combination of passages, 
however, is plausible only if Rom. 16 was originally a 
letter to the church of Ephesus. 

ERECH opex [ADEL], arach , classical 

*OpxoT], Ass. Arku, Uruk ) is named in Gen. 10 10 as 
one of the four cities originally founded by Nimrod in 
Babylonia. The explorations of Loftus ( Travels in 
Chaldea and Susiana, 162 ff.) established its site at the 
mod. IVarha, halfway between Hilla and Korna. The 
enormous mounds and ruins scattered over an area six 
miles in circuit testified to a large population in ancient 
times ; but the discoveries did little to restore the history 
of the city. The earliest inscriptions recovered were 
those of Dungi, Ur-Bau, and Gudea, kings of Ur (which 
lay 30 m. SW. ). The next in date were those of Sin- 
gasid and another, kings of Erech as an independent 
state. Erech was then capital of the kingdom of 
Aninanu. The later kings of Babylon (Merodach- 
baladan) also left traces of their buildings and restora- 
tions. Many commercial documents of all periods 
down to 200 B. c. attest the continuous prosperity of the 
city. As if to make up for the lack of historical docu- 
ments furnished by the site itself, we have perpetual 
reference to the place in the Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature. No place had a greater hold on the affection 
and imagination of the literati. The author of the 
Creation Tablets (non -Semitic version) ascribes its 
foundation to the god Marduk. It is the theatre of the 
Gilgames or Nimrod epic (see Deluge, § 2). Its poetical 
names (3 R. 41 15 ff.) show how often it was the theme 
of story and legend. Some of them — e.g., the ‘en- 
closure’ {suburu), ‘the seven districts’ — seem justified 
by its ruins. Surrounded completely by a wall, inter- 
sected by many canals, flanked by two large streams, and 
probably then, as now, almost inaccessible for most of 
the year, it was a secure refuge. Later in its history — 
perhaps in Assyrian times, certainly in the Parthian 
period — it became a sort of national necropolis. 

The city deity was the goddess Nana, whose statue 
had such strange vicissitudes (see Nanea). _ During 
her absence a goddess, IStar, whose temple was E-ulmai, 
seems to have taken her place. Continual reference is 
made to Uruk even by Assyrian kings {PCD i. and ii. , 
passim). Their correspondence (Harper, ADL passim ), 
when fully published, will throw much light on the city 
life of Uruk during the Sargonid period. At present it 
would be premature to attempt to write its municipal 
history. C. H. w. J. 

ERI (HT, surely not ‘watcher,’ aAA(g)i [BAFL, cp 
Samar. Pent.]), a subdivision of Gad (§ 13), Gen. 46x6 
(AHA(e)ic ADL]), Nu. 26 16 [@25]); ethnic Erites 
(ntfH/Nu. l.c.; o*AA(e)i [BAFL]). 

ESAIAS (hcaiac. isaias ), 4Esd.2x8 EV ; Mt.33, 
etc., AV, RV Isaiah ( q.v. y i. ). 

1 Notice that Cenchreae is mentioned in v. 2. 
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E8ABHADD0N (|MnnpN, acopAan [BA], a X o. 
[L] ; acapmoAAac, Jos. ; c&xepAoNOC, Pto1 - ; 

, p„_,_ AC&piAlNOC; Ass. Aiur-ah-iddina,— i.e., 

"T 11 ' ‘ASur has given a brother'), son and 

History. successor 0 f Sennacherib on the throne of 
Assyria (2K.I937; Is. 3738, *xopAAN [O], nax. 
[R*Q«w-],Acop. [^ c * b Q*])- His brother A§ur-nadin- 
Sum, who had been made king of Babylon by Sennacherib, 
was carried away captive alter a reign of six years by 
$allusu king of Elam 694 B. C. ( KB2 278). Ardi-Belit was 
then regarded as crown-prince (marlarri) in Nineveh, as 
appears from a contract tablet dated Sept. -Oct. 694 B. c. 
For another son, Asur-munik, Sennacherib built a palace 
in the suburbs of Nineveh (see Adrammelech, 2). The 
so-called * Will of Sennacherib a (3 R. 16, No. 3) records 
some rich gifts to Esarhaddon and the wish that his 
name should be changed to Asur-edil-ukln-apla (A§ur- 
the-hero has established the son). In the Hebrew 
notice of Sennacherib’s murder, two sons of Sennacherib, 
named Adrammelech ( 2, q. v . ) and Sh ar ezer ( 1 , q. v. ) , 
are referred to, occasioning a historical difficulty, which 
is dealt with elsewhere. The expressions of the Baby- 
lonian Chronicle have led some to think that Esarhaddon 
himself was the parricide 2 (Edwards, The Witness of 
Assyria, 149). It is certainly singular that in no in- 
scription set up in Assyria (yet published) does Esar- 
haddon refer to the event. On the stele found at Sam- 
alla, however, he distinctly calls himself the ' avenger of 
the father who begat him ’ (mutir gimilli abi alidiXu ). 3 

Sennacherib died on the 20th of Tebetu, B.c. 682, 
and Esarhaddon was crowned on the 28th of Adar, 
B.C. 682-1. 

The chief sources for the history of Esarhaddon’s reign 
are his cylinders (KB 2 120 ff. ). The opening paragraph 
of the broken prism (KB 2141 f ) has usually been taken 
to refer to his struggle with his brother for the throne. 
It is a veiy fragmentary account, as remarkable for its 
gaps and omissions as for its information. From it we 
learn that, presumably early in his reign, Esarhaddon, 
who was evidently away from Nineveh, was called to 
face a formidable foe. He could not take all his troops 
with him. The march was made ‘ hastily and under 
difficulty ’ in the winter-month of Sabatu. His enemy 
met him at Jlanirabbat and was signally defeated. 
That it was a fight for the throne is clear from the fact 
that the enemy said of their leader, ' This is our king. ' 

On a more or less plausible combination of this account with 
the biblical data it has been asserted that Esarhaddon was in 
command of an expedition to Armenia. The time of year is 
against this supposition. Hanirabbat was near Malatya, and 
therefore a great distance from both Nineveh and Armenia (see 
map in KB 2 and in vol. i. of this work between cols. 352 and 
353). If Esarhaddon had left the bulk of his forces behind 
on the confines of Armenia it is not easy to see how the rebels 
could have escaped thither. Winckler (GBA 259) argues better 
that Esarhaddon was in Babylon at the time of his father’s 
death. 4 The Babylonian Chronicle states that on the 2nd of 
Adar the revolt in Nineveh was at an end. This gives six 
weeks for Esarhaddon’s receipt of the news and march to 
Nineveh. On his arrival the regicides and their party must 
have retreated and, doubtless with reinforcements, he pursued 
them at once. They made their stand at Hanirabbat, and on 
their defeat escaped to Armenia. Esarhaddon seems then to 
have returned to Nineveh and ascended the throne on the 28th 
of Adar (682-1 B.C.), about eight months after the murder of his 
father. 

Esarhaddon’s residence in Babylon before his accession 
may account for his friendly treatment of the fallen 
9 Ariminia ca P ital - He made good the damage 
* caused by Sennacherib [q. v. ], brought 

iration. back the gods, and repeopled the city. 
During the reign of Merodach-baladan Chaldean sup- 
porters of that king had dispossessed the native Baby- 
lonians ; after Babylon had been rendered helpless, the 
Chaldeans continued to encroach. Esarhaddon expelled 

1 This document is not dated, but has been used to support 
the contention that Esarhaddon was the favourite son. 

2 Cp the Hebrew version of Tobit (PS BA 18260), which 
ascribes the murder to ‘ Esarhaddon and Sharezer.’ 

8 A usgrabungen in Sendschirli, 36. 

4 He was appointed regent there by his father in 681 B.c. 
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the Chaldeans from the neighbourhood of Babylon and 
Borsippa, and crippled their power. 

This policy of restoration extended to Erech. At Nineveh 
too. the king built a great palace (cp Layard, Kin. and Bab . 
6347 ; also palaces at Kalah and Tarbisi, the last for his son 
A§ur-bani-pal (1 R. 48, Nos“ 4 and 5 ; KB 2150; cp Lay. op, 
cit, 19). Throughout Assyria and Mesopotamia he rebuilt some 
thirty temples. 

It was perhaps due to this antiquarian taste, so 
strongly developed in his son Asur-bani-pal, that Esar- 
haddon, first of the Sargonids, lays claim to ancient 
royal lineage. He calls himself the descendant of 
Bel-bani, son of Adasi, king of Assyria, and offspring 
of Asur (KB 2 120, n. 1). 

As a fighting king Esarhaddon was not behind 
any of his race. At the very beginning of his reign he 
was threatened by the Gimirrai (see Gomer, i ). His oft- 
sent requests to the sun-god Samal (Knudtzon, Gebete , 
72-264) mention his fears of Kastarit of Karkassi, 
Mamiti-arsu the Mede, the Mannai (see Minni), and 
other branches or forerunners of the great Manda 
horde. The peril culminated in an actual invasion of 
Assyria by the Gimirrai, who were, however, defeated 
before the fourth year of this reign (KB 2282). The 
next year was a busy one. An expedition penetrated 
the Arabian desert, conquering eight rulers in the 
districts of Bazu and Hazu (cp Buz, 1 ; Hazo). Sidon 
having revolted was taken and destroyed, a new city 
Kar- Esarhaddon being built to overshadow it. The 
king of Sidon, Abdi-Milkuti, and Sanduarri a Cilician 
prince who had sided with him, were captured and 
beheaded. 

Following up this success, the Assyrian king 
received the submission of all Syria and Palestine. 
Of the vassal kings who then paid him homage Esar- 
haddon has left us a very important list (A'i?2i48). 
Among them are Baal king of Tyre, and Manasseh 
[q.v.], king of the city of Judah. The terms of the 
agreement between Esarhaddon and Baal king of Tyre 
are recorded on the tablet K. 3500 from which Hommel 
gives some extracts (AHT 196 ; the full text is now given 
by Winckler, A0F2\6). These events occurred in 
677-6 b.c. The Chronicler also tells us of a colonisa- 
tion of Samaria by Esarhaddon, Ezra 42 (aoapeaduv 
[B], -paddcov [A], vaxopSav [L]) ; but the accuracy 
of this statement has been questioned (see SAMARIA, 
Samaritans). Being now in full possession of the 
route to Egypt, Esarhaddon made a reconnaissance of 
it in 675 B. c. He returned next year to the attack. In 
672 B.c. he lost his queen and seems to have remained 
a year or more at home. In 670 B.c. , leaving the 
government in the hands of his mother, 1 he departed 
for a supreme struggle with Egypt, in which he was 
completely victorious (see Egypt, § 66). As a ‘ hard 
lord’ he ruled over the Egyptians, 2 garrisoning some 
cities with Assyrian troops, and in others installing 
native dependent rulers. He returned home by way of 
Samalla, where he set up the stele mentioned above. 

Esarhaddon was not allowed to rest long. A 
revolt broke out in Egypt, and he set out to repress 
it. However, he never saw Egypt again. On the way 
he fell ill and died; it was on Arahsamna (November ; 
see Month, §§35) the 10th, 669 b.c. (not, as usually 
stated, 668). He divided his kingdom, giving ASur- 
bani-pal Assyria and the Empire, but making §ama§- 
§um-ukin king of Babylon under him. A third son, 
Asur-mukin-palia, was raised to the high-priesthood ; 
the youngest, Asur - edil - same - u - ersitim , was made 
priest of Sin at Harran. Another son, Sin-iddin-aplu, 
seems to have died before his father. We find the 
names of a daughter, Serua-etirat, and a sister, Matti. 

The name of Esarhaddon’s mother is best read Nakia, 

1 To this lady Nakia are addressed many letters from the 
provincial governors (Harper, ABL). During her regency 
occurred the Elamite invasion of 675 B.c., which threatened 
Sippara. The gods of Agadfe were carried off by the Elamites. 

2 See Is. 192 , according to one interpretation (see Che. Intr. 

Is. ha/.). 
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which is rendered in Assyrian by Zakutu, and seems to 
be Hebrew, ‘ the pure one. * She survived her son, 
and on his death issued a proclamation to the Empire, 
demanding its allegiance to the princes Asur-bani-pal 
and Samas-sum-ukin. 1 c. H. W. j. 

ESAU (pV ; hcay [BAL]). 

i. A popular etymology, which may, however, be 
correct, is suggested in Gen. 25 25 (J) : ‘And the first 
1 Name came out tawny, all over like a hairy mantle ; 

* * and his name was called Esau.’ 

As Budde ( Urgesch . 217, n. 2, incorrectly reported by Di.) 
has pointed out, ‘ tawny ' ('JD"IK, admdni ) 2 cannot have been 
the original word. Budde’s own conjecture, however (that it 
displaced some rare word meaning ‘ hairy ’ ) is not probable. 
It may have arisen out of D'DIKJI, ‘twins,' which intruded from 
the margin where it stood as a correction of C'Din (p. 24). 
Miswritten as D'DinK, it would be easily changed into 'jidik 
(d and '3 are frequently confounded) ; cp v. 30. 

We must assume a root nby, ‘ to have thick hair, ’ 3 
and regard ipy ‘the shaggy,’ as the equivalent of Seir 
‘the hairy* (Tj;j?=Tyb, Gen. 27 n), which appears to 
have been regarded by J as a synonym for hunter (Gen. 
2625, cp v. 27). In this, as in the former case, J really 
appears to have hit upon a sound interpretation. 
It seems impossible to show that the mountain district 
of Seir (whether E. or even W. of the Arabah) was 
‘hairy’ in the sense of ‘wooded,’ nor would the sense 
* wooded ’ accord with the gloomy oracle of Isaac. 
The probability is that Esau and Seir are names of a 
hunter-god; 4 and though the hero Usoos in Philo 
of Byblus (Eus. Praep. Ev . i. 10 7) may conceivably be 
simply the personification of Usu (Palaetyrus), 8 it seems 
more probable, since his brother Samemrumos is a 
divine hero of culture, that Usoos represents a hunter- 
god, 6 after whom the city of Usu was named. Certainly 
Philo of Byblus describes Usoos as entering into con- 
flict with wild beasts, though also as the first who 
ventured on the sea (as if a personification of Old Tyre). 
However this may be, Esau never displaced Edom as 
the Hebrew name for the people of Mount Seir. The 
phrase ‘ sons of Esau ’ is found only in late writers 
(Dt. 24 Obad. 18) ; ‘ Esau the father of Edom ’ (Gen. 
36943) also is late (see Holzinger’s analysis). 

The early traditions on Esau are given in Gen. 
2521-34 27 1-45 31 4-22 331-17; these belong to JE. 

9 TraAi+inna The editor has c. >ne his best to cull 
iraaiwons. the finest parts frum j and E 

At the beginning he depends solely on J, unless we may 
assume with Dillmann and Bacon ( Genesis , 152) that 
the admdni (‘tawny’) of Gen. 2625 (see above) was 
taken by the editor from E, who, however, surely knew 
and had to account for the name * Esau. The fore- 
shadowing which JE gives of the differences of national 
fortunes (cp Mai. I2/. ) and national character in the 
story of the two tribal ancestors is most effective. That 

1 See Johns, Assyr. Deeds and Documents , vol. 2. 

2 This verse gives J’s explanation of the name Edom. ‘ Let 
me quickly eat some of that iddm, for I am faint ; therefore his 
name was called iZddm. For D1NH Q’lKn read DIKH ; cp Ar. 

| t # TTTT v; f ’ r 

§ iddm . ‘a by-dish, as vegetables, etc/ So T. !)• Anderson, 
with the assent of Dillmann. 

3 It is difficult not to compare Ar. * athiya , ‘ to have thick or 
matted hair,’ a'tha , ‘having thick hair’ (Lane), though 
Fleischer (in Levy, NHWD 3 732) points out that this com- 
parison violates the ordinary laws of phonetic changes. 

4 Prd§ek assents to this view ( Forsch . z. Gesch. d. Alt . [’98] 

^See HosaHj and.cp note in ZATW, 1897, P- 189. The 
present article, including the above view, is of older date than 
that note. The writer has since found that the identification of 
USu belongs to Pr 45 ek, and that Hal6vy has already connected 
Us 5 os and U 5 u, though in conjunction with the improbable 
theory that U 5 u = the kbhk of the Talmud, which he identifies 
with Umm el ‘Awamid (see Hammon, i). Enough remains to 
justify the writer’s claim to have advanced the investigation by 
a new suggestion. 

6 Whether the Syrian desert goddess *Asit, whose name is 
connected by W. M. M Ciller with that of Esau (cp Edom, § 2) is 
a female form of this hunter god, we can hardly venture to say. 
Nor can we make any use of the divine name Esu, apparently 
of foreign origin, found in a cuneiform text (Pinches, PSBA 
18 255). 


the two brothers strove in the womb is a purely etymo- 
logical myth (see Jacob, § 1) ; Edom is an independent 
people when tradition first brings it into contact with 
Israel. That the older people was gradually eclipsed 
by the younger, however, and that . nevertheless the 
older people at length achieved its liberation, are facts 
which agree exactly with the legend. How naturally, 
too, and with what regard to primitive sentiment, that 
legend (cp Isaac, § 5) is told ! Of conscious purpose 
on the narrator's part there is not a trace. It seems as 
if by a kind of fate the course of future history were 
prescribed by the forefathers, who in their blessings 
and cursings discharged divine functions. 1 

That writers like J and E, who have infused so much of the 
pure prophetic religion into the traditional material, should not 
be without traces of primitive superstition, will startle only those 
who are fettered by an abstract supernaturalism. J and E un- 
hesitatingly believe that by his blessing or his curse a father 
may determine the fate of his children ; at any rate the fore- 
fathers of Israel could do this. These writers certainly mean us 
to regard the oracles in Gen. 27 28 f. and 39/i (which are im- 
aginative reproductions of what Isaac would be likely to have 
said) as creating history. The latter oracle has often been mis- 
understood. It should run thus, ‘ Surely, far from fruitful 
ground shall be thy dwelling, and untouched by the dew of the 
heaven above ; by thy sword shalt thou live, and thou shalt 
serve thy brother ; but when thou shalt revolt, 2 thou shalt shake 
off his yoke from thy neck.’ For another view of the blessing 
(shared by Vg. and AV) see Edom, § 5. 

Most readers sympathise more with Esau than with 
Jacob. This may perhaps be to some extent in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the narrators. Surely J and E 
must have condemned the fraud practised by Jacob at 
his mother’s bidding upon his aged father. Whether they 
would have condemned Jacob's shiftiness (apart from 
the special circumstances) as immoral, may, however, be 
doubted. The later prophets, it is true, denounce 
shiftiness in no measured terms ; 3 but the contemporaries 
of J and E were not so far from the old nomadic period, 
and not so open to. new moral ideas, as to do the same 
(see Che. Aids, 35). To them the quiet, cautious, 
calculating character of Jacob seemed to be more praise- 
worthy than the careless, unaspiring, good-natured, 
passionate character of Esau ; Jacob, they said, ‘ was a 
blameless 4 man (on), dwelling in tents’ (Gen. 2527 [J]). 
What P thought of these stories does not appear ; he 
confines his attention to Esau’s marriages (Gen. 2634/. 
[cp 27 46 (R)], 286-9), and to geographical and statistical 
information respecting the Edomites (chap. 36 ; but how 
much is P’s, is uncertain). 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews presents Esau as 
the type of a * profane ’ person, on the ground that he sacrificed 
his birthright ‘for one mess of food ’ (Heb. 12 16). He addresses 
Hebrews who were tempted to barter their privileges in the 
church for the external satisfactions of the temple services. As 
a matter of fact, however, it is only J who makes Esau willingly 
resign his birthright ; E apparently knows only the second 
of the two accounts of the loss of the irpcuro-niicia. It is 
obvious ihat J despises Esau for his conduct (see 25 34 in the 
Hebrew). To him Esau represents Edom. To the later Jews 
Esau becomes the symbol of the heathen world (see a striking 
Haggada in Weber, jUd. Theol. 401). 

2. 1 Esd. 5 29 (rjcrav [BA]). See Ziha, x. T. K. C. 

1 See Blessings and Cursings. Robertson Smith points 
out that Jacob, when seeking the paternal benediction, wears 
the skins of sacrificial animals. His father is a quasi-divine 
being. So the priests in Egypt wore the skins of sacred 
animals (cp Leopakd), and several examples of this can be indi- 
cated within the Semitic field {Pel. Sew A*) 437 ; cp 467). The 
antique flavour of the narrative in Genesis now becomes much 
more perceptible. (Sayce has already connected the dress of 
Jacob with the ‘robe of goat’s skin, the sacred dress of the 
Babylonian priests,' Hibb. Led. ’87, p. 285). See Dress, 8 8. 

2 For the impossible mn read -nen, of which another cor- 
ruption is TlKn (‘ Book of Jubilee*,’ JQK 0 734). It may be 
added that *n in Hos. 12 1, irn in Jer. 231, and inK in Ps. 
55 3 are also demonstrably due to corruption.. 

Hosea does not indeed mention this action, but he accuses 
‘the Israelites of a deceitfulness which he traces back to Jacob’s 
overreaching of his brother in the womb (Hos. 12 [3] 4; cp 
Jacob, § 2). 

4 Or, harmless (innocent of acts of violence). It was said of 
Esau, ‘By thy sword shalt thou live.' Dfl may have begun to 
acquire a specialized sense in popular use. In Job 9 22 OR and 
yen are opposed. 
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B. APOCRYPHAL AND APOCALYPTIC WRITERS. 


Review (8 51). 

Comparative eschatology (8 52). 

Method of sketch (8 53). 

Ecclus. and Tobit (8 54 ff.) 

Hasldim (8 56). 

I. Second Century b.c. (88 57-63). 

(a) General development (8 58). 

(, b ) Writers : Dan., Eth. -Enoch 83-W, 
Test. xii. Patr., Judith (88 59*62). 
(c) Special conceptions (8 63). 


II. Last Century b.c. (88 64-70). 

(a) General development (§ 64). 

(b) Writers : 

Ethiopic Enoch 91-104 (8 65). 
Eth.-Enoch 87-70 and 1 Macc. 
(8 65). 

Psalms of Solomon (8 67). 
Sibylline Oracles (§ 68). 

2 Macc. (§ 69). 

(c) Special conceptions (8 70). 


III. First Century a.d. (88 71-81). 

(a) General development (8 71). 

(b) Writers : Jubilees (8 72), Ass. 

Mos. (8 73), Philo 
(874), Slav. -Enoch 
(8 75), Wisd. (8 76), 4 
Macc. (8 77), Baruch 


Macc. (8 77), xiaruch 
and Apoc.-Bar. (878), 
4 Esd. (8 79), Josephus 


(8 80). 

(c) Special conceptions (8 81). 


Introduction (8 82). 

I. The Several Writers (88 83-101). 
Synoptic Gospels (88 83-87). 
Apocalypse (8 88). 

2 Pet., Jude, James (§8 89-91). 
Hebrews (8 92). 


C. NEW TESTAMENT WRITERS. 

Johannine (8 93). 

Petrine (88 94-96). 

‘ spirits in prison,’ etc. (8 96). 
Pauline (88 97-101). 

1 and 2 Thess. (§ 98). 

1 Cor. (8 99). 

Bibliography (§§ 104-106). 


2 Cor., Rom. (8 100). 
Phil., Col., Eph. (8 101). 

Special Conceptions. 

Soul and Spirit (§ 102). 
Places of abode (8 103). 


A. HEBREW OLD TESTAMENT. 

In studying a great religion the inquirer naturally 
seeks to trace an organic connection between its central 
1 Pri ’tivo conce P tlons anc * the most remote portions 

Eschatology. of its T tem ' , H f exp f cts ‘° find a 
certain degree of logical coherence be- 
tween all its parts. In dealing with such religions as 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, or Buddhism, his ex- 
pectations are not disappointed. In these religions the 
eschatology or teaching on the final condition of man 
and of the world follows in the main from the funda- 
mental doctrines. The early religion of Israel, however, 
must not be approached with such an expectation. 
There is an organic connection between its theology 
and that portion of its eschatology which deals with the 
nation as a whole ; but this connection does not extend 
to the eschatology concerning the individual. 

I. The Individual. — The ideas about the future 
life which prevailed in the earliest times and were current 
indeed in some degree down to the second century 
B. c. , were in many respects common to Israel and to 
some other Semitic nations. They were not the out- 
come of any revelation. They were survivals. With 
these antique elements advancing thought was at strife 
centuries before it succeeded in completely expelling 
them and in furnishing in their stead a doctrine of the 
future life in harmony with its own character. Such a 
doctrine, though foreshadowed in the earlier literature, 
was not definitely taught till the fourth century B.c. 

The antique elements belong in all probability to the 
system of belief and practice known as ancestor worship. 
n A . At first this phase of religion dominated 

Arshin to a ^ reat degree the life of the Israelite. 

*** The religion of Yahwe, however, as it^ 
developed, engaged with it in irreconcilable strife. 
Still, for several centuries, many of those primitive 
tenets and usages were left unaffected. Early Yahwism 
had no distinctive eschatology regarding the problem 
of the individual ; it concerned itself only with the nation. 
The individual, accordingly, was left to his hereditary 
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beliefs, which, as we have said, were connected with 
ancestor worship. 1 

In this system the departed were not regarded as in a 
full sense dead. They shared in all the vicissitudes of 
their posterity, and possessed superhuman powers to 
benefit or injure. With a view to propitiating these 
powers the living offered sacrifices. The vitality of the 
dead was thus preserved, and their honour in the next 
world upheld. A man made sacrifice naturally only 
to his own ancestors ; these with their living descendants 
formed one family. 

That such beliefs prevailed in Israel is shown by 
q Yiv customs observed with regard to the 

mour ning < ^ ea< ^* 2 The niourn i n g usages have a 
customs religious, not merely a psychological 
" ' significance. They indicate reverence for 

the dead and a confession of dependence upon them. 

t. The mourner girt himself with sackcloth (2 S. 331 1 K. 20 31 
Is. 824 153 22 12 Jer. 626), or laid it on his loins (Gen. 8734 
Jer. 4837). This practice expresses submission to a superior; 
it is thus that the servants of Benhadad go forth from Aphek to 
Ahab (1 K. 20 31/). 

2. The mourner put off his shoes (2 S. 15 30 Ezek. 2417). 
This is explained by the removal of the shoes required in 
approaching holy places (Ex. 85^ Josh. 615). 

3. Mourners cut off the hair (Is. 22 12 Jer. 7 29 Am. 810 
Mic. 1 16 Ezek. 7 18 27 31), or the beard (Jer. 41 5), or both (Is. 15 2 
Jer. 48 57) ; and made baldnesses between the eyes (Dt. 14 1 /.). 
The hair was designed as an offering to the dead (see Cuttings 
of the Flesh, § 3, and Sacrifice). These rites are con- 
demned as idolatrous in Dt. 14 xf. ; but they are mentioned by 
the prophets of the eighth century without any consciousness of 
their impropriety (cp Am. 810 Mic. I16 Is. 16 2 22x2). They 
appear still to have been the universal custom (Jer. 41 5). 

4. Mourners made cuttings in their flesh for the dead. Such 
incisions were regarded as making * an enduring covenant with 
the dead ’ (WRS Rel. Sem.$) 322 /). They were made by the 
priests of Baal (1 K. 18 28). They were forbidden by the 
Hebrew law (Dt. 14 z Lev. 19 28) on the same grounds as in the 
case of 3. 


1 Cp Schwally, Das Leben nach dent Tode , chap. 1, ‘ Der 
alte Glaube’; Stade, GVI 1 387 ff. ; Marti, Gesch. d. israel. 
R el. ( s ) 22-26, 30, 40-43, 48, 193. The conclusions of these scholars 
are attacked by Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelencult im 
alien Israel , 1898, but on the whole without success. 

2 See Stade, GVI I387 ff ; Schwally, op. cit. 9-16. 
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5. The covering of the head by the mourners (2 S. lft^o Esth. 
6x2 Jer. U3) is probably to be regarded as a substitute for 
cutting off the hair; similarly the covering of the beard re- 
presents its removal (Ezek. 24x7). This practice expresses 
reverence for the dead. The same custom was observed by the 
worshipper in approaching God (cp the case of Elijah at Horeb), 
and is universal in the synagogue and the mosque at the present 
day. 

6. The mourner offered sacrifices to the dead (Ezek. 24 17 22 
2 Ch. 16x4 21 19). They are probably implied in Is. 8x9 193 ; 
for when a man wished to consult the dead, he would naturally 
present an offering. Thpir object is clear from Dt. f“ 

I67 (?) ; it was to give suSten 


kenance to the dead and to win their 
favour/ In later "times they came to be regarded as mere 
funeral feasts. This had not come about in the second century 
b.c., however ; for sacrifices to the dead appear to be commended 
in Ecclus. 733 (‘For a dead man withhold not a gift’ [eirt 
vticpw firj airoK(o\v<rjis yapiv]) and in Tob. 4 17 (‘ Pour out thy 
breaa on the burial of tne just ’), though they are derided in 
Ecclus. 80 18/ Ep. Jer. 31/ Wisd, 14 is 183 Or. Sibyl. 8382 
In Jubilees 2217 they are referred to as prevailing among the 
Gentiles. 

The tSriSphim mentioned in Gen. 35 were household 
gods . 1 They are called ‘strange gods,’ and their 

. « . . worship is regarded as incompatible with 

4. By tne that Q f Yahwfc. Their sacred character 
?? j 01 appears from their being buried under a 
lerapmm. sacre( j tree> the terebinth. An earlier 
mention is in Gen. 31 19 30 - 35 , where Rachel steals the 
tSraphim of her father. In Ex. 21 2-6 we have another 
passage attesting their worship. According to this 
section there was in private houses a god close to the 
door, to which the slave who desired enrolment in his 
master’s family had to be brought. Originally this 
meant admission to the family cult with all its obliga- 
tions and privileges (see statement of Eliezer’s position 
below, § 5). Later the teraphim, which were of human 
form (iS. 19i3), were regarded as images of Yahwe 
(cp Judg. 175, and 18 17 /: ; see also 1 S. 19 13 - 16 ) ; for 
it is difficult to believe that David, the champion of the 
religion of Yahw&, would have worshipped the teraphim 
in their original character as household gods. In 
Hos. 34 and Zech. 10 2 , however, they seem to retain 
their original character as images of ancestors (cp 
Teraphim). 

In Dt. 15 12-18 the rite of initiation mentioned in 
Ex. 21 is, by the omission of the term ‘god,’ robbed 
of all its primitive religious significance, and given a 
wholly secular character. 

It is ancestor worship that explains the importance 
of male offspring. The honour and wellbeing of the 

5 Bv import- dead depended on the worship rendered 

' A f rnoia an d the sacrifices offered by their male 

offsnrimr descendants - Even in the after llfe < 

** therefore, men could be punished by 

Yahwfc by the destruction of their posterity (Ex. 20 5 
347 Nu. 14x8 Dt. 59 ) ; for the sacrifices then ceased to 
be made. 2 If a man failed to have male offspring, the 
difficulty could be surmounted by adoption. The 
adopted man passed from his own clan to that of his 
adopted father, and thereby took upon himself all the 
obligations attaching to the latter. Even a slave could 
be so adopted (see Family, § 2 ). Eliezer is regarded as 
Abraham’s heir in default of male issue (Gen. 152/.). 
It is to be presumed that he had already been adopted 
into the family cult. The right of inheritance is thus 
derived in principle from ancestor worship ; only the 
son and heir could fulfil its rites (see Law and 
Justice, § 18 ). Illegitimate sons, therefore, could not 
inherit (Stade, GVI 1 391) ; their mother had not been 
admitted by marriage into the cult (cp Judg. 11 2 ). 

In Nu. 86 the law has already undergone a change. A 
daughter is allowed to inherit if she has married a man be- 
longing to her father’s family or tribe. In Athens, on the other 
hard, the property descended to the next male heir ; but he 
was obliged to marry the daughter of the deceased (Stade, ib.). 

1 On Stade’s and Schwally’s identification of the teraphim with 
an ancestor image (accepted by Budde on Judg. 17 5, Holzinger 
on Gen. 31 19, Nowack on Hos. 8 4, etc.), see Teraphim. 

2 On the same principle a man destroyed his enemy and all 
his sons with the object of depriving him of respect and worship 
in the lower world. 
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It is thus clear that the living and the dead formed 
one family, and the departed participated in all the 
vicissitudes of their living descendants. Rachel in her 
grave shared in the troubles of her children in northern 
Israel (Jer. 31 15). 

The necessity of a son who should perform the 
family ancestor worship gave birth to the levirate 
a Rw lAvi-otA law. A man must marry the childless 
law and widow of his deceased brother. Where 

nature of dan. } h ,? dec ? sed ^ no , brot ! ler - the 1“? 

'“ii — nearest male relation. The 

firstborn son of such a marriage was registered as the 
son of the deceased, who was thus secured the respect 
and the sacrifices which could be rendered only by a son 
legitimately begotten or adopted. This law appears 
to be assumed as in force in Gen. 3826; but its 
significance is forgotten in Dt. 25 5-10. According to 
old Israeli tish views, Tamar fulfilled a duty of piety 
towards her dead husband (Stade 1 394) ; similarly 
Ruth. Even the daughters of Lot may have had the 
same end in view. 

The fact that, even in David’s time, the clan consti- 
tuted a sacramentally united corporation (iS. 20 29) 
points back to an earlier worship of ancestors. 

The customs just considered (§§ 3-6) regulate the 
conduct of the living. We have now to consider more 

_ -o - . , directly the beliefs regarding the dead 

the deaA themselves, their place of abode and 
v . the nature of their existence there. 

These beliefs, are no less essentially connected with 
ancestor worship ; but they had a much more extended 
lease of life. Long after the practices we have described 
had become unintelligible or sunk into complete abey- 
ance, the beliefs flourished in the high places of Judaism ; 
they claimed the adherence of no small portion of the 
priesthood down to the destruction of the temple by 
Titus. 

As in the religions of Greece and Rome, burial was 
held to be indispensable to the com- 

s fort of the departed. It was hardly 

ever withheld. 

Criminals who were hanged (Dt. 21 2 /.) or stoned (Josh. 
724-26), and suicides (Jos. Bell. Jud. iii. 8 5), were accorded 
burial ; as were even the most hostile of foes (Ezek. 89 12). 

Of the calamities that could befall a man the lack of 
burial was one of the most grievous. 

Such was the sentence of punishment pronounced on Jezebel 
(2 K. 9 10). It was the fate that awaited the enemies of Yahwfc 
(Jer. 25 33). Even the materialistic writer of Ecclesiastes (6 3), 
if the text is correct, regards such a misfortune as outweighing 
a whole lifetime of material blessings. 1 

This horror at the thought of being unburied cannot 
be explained in the same way as in the religions of 
Greece and Rome, where it involved exclusion from 
Hades : according to Hebrew views all without excep- 
tion descended to Shfiol. It may be explained on two 
grounds. (1) In earlier times unless the dead had 
received burial no sacrifice could be offered to them. 
The grave, in ancestor worship, was in some measure 
the temple. (2) In later times, when such conceptions 
were forgotten, to be deprived of burial entailed a 
lasting dishonour and subjected the dead in Sh£dl to 
unending reproach (Ezek. 28 10 32 21). 

Not simply burial, however, but also burial in the 
family grave, was the desire of every Israelite. Hence 

0 T frequent statement that a man was 

gathered to his fathers (Gen. 15 xs Judg. 
xamiiy grave. 2 IO ) or to hj s people (Gen. 4829-33 Nu. 
27 i 3 >. The departed must be introduced into the 
society of his ancestors. In the earliest times the 
abode of this society was conceived to be the family 
grave or its immediate neighbourhood. Everyone 
wished to be buried with his father and mother 

1 [The context is against this reference to the loss of burial. 
We must perhaps either strike out the entire phrase ‘and more- 
over he have no burial ’ (with Hitzig), or else the negative (with 
WiJdeboer).] 
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(2 S. 17 a3 19 37 [38]). Jacob and J oseph are said to have 
directed that their bodies should be carried back to 
Canaan to be buried in the family grave (Gen. 47 30 
50 25 Ex. 1819). This was originally in the house. It 
was there, e.g . , that Samuel was buried (1 S. 25 x); 
similarly Joab (1 K. 234). As no family stood in 
isolation, however, but was closely united with others, 
and as these together made up the clan or tribe, 
and these tribes in due time were consolidated into the 
nation, a new conception arose ; all the graves of the 
tribe or nation were regarded as united in one. It was 
this new conception that received the designation of 
Sh 661 . 

In all probability, therefore, the Hebrew ShSol was 
originally conceived as a combination of the graves of 
10 OHxrin c ^ an or natlon » and thus as its final 

r hkiuh a b°d e - In due course this conception was 
60 naturally extended till it embraced the de- 
parted of all nations, and became the final abode of all 
mankind. It has already reached this stage in Ezek. 32 
Is. 14 Job 30 23. Strictly regarded, the conceptions of 
an abode of the dead in the grave and of one in Sh&ol 
are mutually exclusive. Being popular notions, however, 
they do not admit of scientific definition, and their 
characteristics are treated at times as interchangeable. 
The family grave, with its associations of ancestor wor- 
ship, is of course the older conception. As burial in 
the family grave enabled a man to join the circle of his 
ancestors, so burial with honour was a condition of his 
attaining an honourable place in Sh£ol — i. e . , joining 
his people there. Otherwise he is thrust into the 
lowest and outermost parts of the pit (Ezek. 3223). 
When, however, ShSol is said to have distinct divisions 
(Prov. 727), the statement may be merely poetical. 

Regarding the condition of the dead in Sh£ol (on 
which see below, §§ 15-18) it will here be sufficient to 
point out two main characteristics. 

( a ) In early times (and down to the fourth century 
,, ^ - B.c. there was little change 1 ) Sh6ol 

11. Two char- . . *Lu .' a _ a 


11. Two char- Bc> th . ere . li “ le ch “f ’*) A shS6 ! 
.... was quite independent of Yah we and 

wcs * outside the sphere of his rule. 

Yahwi was originally the god of the tribe or nation, and his 
sway for long after the settlement in Canaan was conceived to 
extend, not to the whole upper world, much less to the lower 
(Sh&Jl), but only to his own people and land. The persistence 
of this conception of SheOl for several centuries side by side 
with the monotheistic conception of Yahwfe as creator and 
ruler of the world is, for the Western mind, hard to understand, 
the conceptions being mutually exclusive. It is clear, however, 
that Israel believed that when a man died he was removed from 
the jurisdiction of Yahwfc (Ps. 88 5 [6] 81 22 [23]), and relations 
between them ceased (Is. 88 18). 

(1 b ) As independent of Yahwfe, ShSol knew nothing 
of the moral distinctions that prevailed on earth. 

According to the OT death means an end of the 
earthly life, not the cessation of all existence : the 
12 * 8onL* P erson stl ^ subsists. As the nature of this 
continued existence depends on the OT 
* theory of man's composite personality, it 

will be necessary at this point to make a study of that 
theory. In its most primitive form it regards man as 
consisting of two elements, ‘ soul ' ( nephesh ) and ‘ body ' 
(bdsar). What was thought of the body does not con- 
cern us here (see, however, § 18). 

Regarding the soul we may note four points. 

1. The soul is identified with the blood. 

As the .shedding of blood caused death, the ‘ soul ’ was con- 
ceived to De in the blood (Lev. 17 n a\ or it was actually iden- 
tified with it (Dt. 12 23 Gen. 94/). Hence men avoided eating 
blood ; they offered it to God. Hence, too, blood unjustly 
spilt on the earth— the ‘ soul'-— cried to heaven for vengeance 
(Gen. 4 10). 

Again, since the ' soul ' was the blood and the 
central seat of the blood was the heart, the heart was 
regarded as the organ of thought A man without 

1 Though God's power is conceived from the eighth century 
onward (cp Am. 9 a Job 28 6 Prov. 15 xx Ps. 189 7 /.) to extend to 
SheOl, yet SheOl maintains its primitive character. In the 
earlier centuries the powers that bore sway in SheOl were the 
ancestors of the living. 
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intelligence was a ‘heartless' man (Hos. 7 «); when 
a man thought, he was said to ‘speak in his heart.’ 
Thought is not ascribed directly to the 4 soul,’ however, 
though a certain limited intelligence is. 

2. To the ‘soul’ are attributed not only purely 
animal functions such as hunger (Prov. 103), thirst 

_ .. (Prov. 25 as), sexual desire (Jer. 224), but 
* reeling. a ] so p S y C hical affections such as love (Is. 

_), joy (Ps. 864), fear (Is. 164), trust (Ps. 57 x [a])# 

hate (Is. I14), contempt (Ezek. 36 s ). 1 To it are 
ascribed also wish and desire (Gen. 23 8 2K. 9xs iCh. 
289), and likewise, but very rarely, memory (Lam. 
820 Dt. 49) and knowledge (Ps. 139 x 4 ). As the seat 
of feeling and desire (and, in a limited degree, of in- 
telligence) it becomes an expression for the individual 
conscious life. Thus ‘ my soul ’ (netea) means ‘ I,’ ‘ thy 
soul’ means ‘thou,’ etc. (Hos. 94 Ps. 3 2 [3] 7 2 [3] 11 x). 

So 4 many souls’ means so many 4 persons ’ (Gen. 46 18 
Ex. Is). This designation of the personality by 4 soul’ 
(nephesh) shows how meagre a conception of personality 
prevailed in Israel. »nn (‘my spirit’) was never so 
used in the OT. 

3. The soul leaves the body in death (Gen. 35 x 8 
1 K. 1721 2S. I9 Jn. 43), not necessarily immediately, 

R .but (apparently) at least on the appearance 
d “v 1 * of corruption. In certain cases, after out- 
aeparts. warc j death the soul was regarded as still in 
some sense either in or near the body ; a dead person 
was called a nephesh (Lev. 19 28 21 1 224 Nu. 96710 
Hag. 2 13) or a dead nephesh (no etoa ; Nu. 66 Lev. 21 xx). 

4. The soul therefore also dies. Its death, how- 
ever, is not absolute. Moreover, we must note the 

__ .... prevalence in Israel of two incon- 

15. Its condition sistent views _ a fact (not hitherto 

in aeatn. fully brough t to light) 2 that has 
forced its recognition on the present writer in the 
course of the present study — (a) an older view, which 
attributes to the departed a certain degree of knowledge 
and power in reference to the living and their affairs ; 
(6) a later view, which denies this. 8 

(a) According to the older view the departed possessed 
a certain degree of self-consciousness and the power of 
16 Earlier s P eec ^ 1 an£ * movement (Is. 14 ) ; a large 
view of measure °f knowledge — hence their 
. .. name, Q»jipr» 4 the knowing ones’ (Lev. 

aeawi. 19 3J 20 6 Is 19 3 . C p divination, § 4, 
iii. ) ; acquaintance with the affairs of their living 
descendants and a keen interest in their fortunes — thus 
Rachel mourns from her grave for her captive children 
(Jer. 31 15) ; — ability to forecast the future (whence they 
were consulted about it by the living ; 1 S. 28 13-20 
[where observe that the dead person invoked is called 
Elohlm] Is. 819 294 ) ; whence the practice of incuba- 
tion 4 (Is. 654). As we have already seen that the 
departed were believed to have the power of helping or 
injuring their descendants (see § 2), we need only ob- 
serve here that it follows from Is. 63 16 that Abraham 
and Israel were conceived as protectors (see Cheyne 
and Duhm, etc., in loc.). 

The relations and customs of earth were reproduced 
in Sh6ol. 

The prophet was distinguished by bis mantle (xS. 2814), 
kings by their crowns and thrones (Is. 14), the uncircumcised by 
his foreskin (Ezek. 82). Each nation preserved its individuality 
and no .doubt its national garb and customs (Ezek. 82). Those 
slain with the sword bore Tor ever the tokens of a violent death 
(Ezek. 32 25), as likewise those who died from grief (Gen. 42 38). 
Indeed the departed were regarded as possessing exactly the 
same features as marked them at the moment oT death. We 
can appreciate, accordingly, the terrible significance of David’s 

1 These are so essentially affections of the ‘soul’ that they 
are hardly ever attributed to the ‘spirit’ (nn); yet see § 19. 

2 Only Stade appears to have apprehended the fact, and that 
but partially— as far as we may judge from his published works. 

8 It follows logically from the doctrine of man’s nature, 
unknown in pre-prophetic times, which is set forth in Gen. 2 f.\ 
see below, f 16. 

4 *>., the practice of deeping in a temple in the hope of re* 
ceiving a communication or a visit from the god. 
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departing counsel to Solomon touching Joab ; * Let not his hoar 
head go down to SheOl in peace * (z K. 2 6). 

In many respects the view just sketched is identical 
with that which underlies ancestor worship. This 
worship had withdrawn entirely into the background 
before the prophetic period ; but, as we have said 
(§ 7), many of its presuppositions maintained themselves 
in the popular belief till late in the post-exilic period. 
The most significant fact to observe is the comparatively 
large measure of life, movement, knowledge, and power 
attributed to the departed in Shfiol. How important 
this is becomes obvious when the earlier view is con- 


trasted with the later and antagonistic view. 

(6) The later view follows logically from the account 
in Gen. 2 ^- 3 , according to which it was when animated 
. by the ‘spirit' that the material form 

1 of death ™ became a livin S ‘ soul ’ : the life of the 
* ‘soul’ is due to the presence of the 

‘ spirit,’ death ensues on its removal. 1 Death, however, 
even here does not imply annihilation, though it logic- 
ally should imply it : the soul ’ still subsists in some 


sense. The subsistence, however, is purely shadowy 
and negative : all the faculties are suspended. 

She5l, the abode of the shades, is thus almost a synonym for 
abaddon or destruction Gob 266 Prov. 15 n). In opposition to 
the older view that in SheOl there is a certain degree of life, 
movement, and remembrance, the later view teaches that it is 
the land of forgetfulness (Ps. 88 12), of silence (Ps. 94 17 115 17), 
of destruction (Job 26 6 2822); in opposition to the belief that 
the dead return to counsel the living, the later teaches that the 
dead cannot return (Job 7 9 14 12); in opposition to the belief 
that they are acquainted with the affairs of their living de- 
scendants, the later teaches that they no longer know what 
befalls on earth (Job 14 21); in opposition to the belief in their 
superhuman knowledge of the future — as the ‘ knowing ones ’ — 
the later teaches that all knowledge has forsaken them (Eccles. 
9 5), that they have neither device nor knowledge nor wisdom 
(Eccles. 9 10). Whereas the older view permitted their being 
invoked as ‘Elohim,’ the later view regards them as ‘dead 
ones ’ (q»jtd) (I s * x 4 Ps* 88 10 [«])* 2 See Dead, § 2. 


Finally the relations of the upper world appear to be 
reproduced, if at all, more faintly ; the inhabitants of 
Sh6ol, king and slave, oppressor and oppressed, good 
and bad, are all buried in a profound sleep (Job 3 14-19). 
All existence seeins to be at an end. 


Thus we read in Ps. 39 13, ‘ O spare me, that I may recover 
strengthj before I go hence, and be no more ’ ; and in Job 14 7 10, 
‘ There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
again — but— man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?’ 8 


5. Though in death the ' soul ’ leaves the body and 
departs, the departed in ShSol are never designated 
18 Shadowy s * m Pty ' sou ^ s - ‘ 4 The early Israelites were 
body ^ metaphysically unable to conceive the 
body without psychical functions, or the 
soul without a certain corporeity. The departed were 
conceived, accordingly, as possessing not only a soul 
but also a shadowy body. This appears in the use of 
the term ‘ shades ’ (riphaim), which was current in all 
ages (see Rephaim i. ). Elohim, the title by which in 
earlier times the shades were addressed, passed out of 
use. In later times, when such a doctrine of man’s 
being as that underlying Gen. 2 ^- 3 , became current, 


dead— ‘souls’ in which every faculty is dormant. Gen. 
2 45-8, which did not originate till the prophetic period, is the 
outcome of monotheism, whether we regard it as being of 
Hebrew or of foreign origin. It is needless to add that, when 
monotheism emerged, for various reasons ancestor worship 
became impossible. 

* The term * shades ’ Q'KSn (used also in the Phoenician 
religion) was applied to the departed in both systems; but 
possibly with a difference (contrast Is. 14 9 /. 26 14 19 with 
Ps. 88 10 [ix] Prov. 2 18 9 18 etc., where it is synonymous with 
the dead). 

8 It will be observed that the currency of the later view is 
attested by the second Isaiah, by Ezekiel, Job, and Ecclesiastes. 
In these books the teaching in Gen. 2 4^-8 has reached its logical 
consequence. That teaching is implied in Is. 42 5 Ezek. 37 %ff. 
Job 27 3 884 Eccles. 127 'the spirit shall return to God who 
gave it ’ (yet it is doubtful if this verse belongs to the text ; 
cp 8 21). 

4 We seem to find in Job 14 22 Ps. 16 zo such a use, or at all 
events the preparation for it. 


the epithet ‘ dead ones 9 was employed. To designate 
* the dead ' simply ' souls ' without any qualification 
would hardly have been possible ; according to the 
later view, souls in Sheol were bereft of all their natural 
psychical functions. 

The Hebrew writers speak, however, of a ‘ spirit * as 
well as of a ‘soul,’ and we must consider briefly the 


19. Spirit: 
earlier view : 


dichotomy. 


relation of the terms to each other. 
Originally they were synonyms meaning 
4 breath ’ or ‘ wind. ’ The primitive con- 
ception was arrived at by observation. 
When the breath — i.e . , the niphesh or 
rudh — left the body, the body died. The niphesh or 
rudh was, therefore, regarded as the principle of life. 
As Stade has remarked (GV/W 1.419), rudh probably 
designated specially the stronger and stormier emotions : 
the custom of personifying the psychical affections 
generally as niphesh, once introduced, led to the practice 
of naming the stronger expressions of this personification 
rudh . Thus anger is an affection of the rudh (Judg. 83, 
see below). So long as a man was wholly master of 
his powers, he possessed his rudh; but when he became 
lost in amazement (1 K. 10 s) or despair (Josh. 2 zz), or 
when he fainted (1 S. 30 12 Judg. 1619), his rudh left 
him. On his reviving it returned (Gen. 4627). 

In keeping with this view of the ‘ spirit ’ (rUdh) it is said to 
be the subject of trouble (Gen. 41 8), anguish (Job 7 1 z), grief 
(Gen. 26 35 Is. 546), contrition (Ps. 51 17 [ip] Is. 662), heaviness 
(Is. 61 3). It is the seat of energetic volition and action— the 
‘haughty spirit’ (Prov. 16 18), the ‘lowly spirit’ (2923), the 
impatient spirit (Prov. 14 29), etc. 

As its departure entails a paralysis of voluntary power (see 
above) the rildh expresses the impulse of the will (Ex. 36 2 z). 
The purposes of man are ' ... of the r05h’ nn jtfSyDfEzde.ll 5); 
the false prophets follow their own * spirit ’ rather than that of 
Yahwfc (Ezek. 183); God tries men’s ‘spirits’ (Prov. 10 a). 

‘ Rudh ' seems also to express character, — the result of will — in 
Nu. 14 24, ‘ Caleb . . . had another “ spirit ” with him.’ By this 
development in the application of the term rddh it has become 
the seat of man’s highest spiritual functions. 


To sum up : ' soul ’ and * spirit ’ are at this early stage 
identical in essence and origin ; the distinction is one of 
function. 


(6) This primitive view was in part superseded by a 
later doctrine (later from the point of view of the 
genesis of ideas), taught in Gen. 2 4^-3. 1 

The most complete story of the creation of man 2 represents 
that Yahwe Elohim formed man of earth from the ground, and 
OC\ Rnirlt • ^ evv into his nostrils ‘ breath ’ ( ntskdm& ) of 
Zv. spirit . iif e ( Q „ n nDBb) so that man became a living 
later view : ‘ soul ’ (niphesh), Gen. 2 7. The ntsh&m& of 
Tr>a.n a 2 7 is called rddh mi) in 6 Z7 7 15. 

fcrichotmnv There are therefore in man three elements: 

* * ‘ soul ’ {niphesh), ‘ body ’ {bdSdr), and ‘ spirit ’ or 
riidh (rm)> which last, in the later theory, is simply that which 
gives life to the ‘soul.’ 8 This ‘spirit’ of life (o"n nn) is in 
the lower creation as well (Gen. 6 17 7 zs 22 Ps. 104 30), and by 
virtue of it they too become living ‘souls.’ 


According to the story worked up by a late priestly 
writer (Gen. 1 24) the brute creation is only indirectly 
the product of divine creation ; whereas man is so 
directly. Angels, however, are never, either in the 
canonical or in the apocryphal books, said to have 
' souls,' though occasionally the term is used in regard 
to God: he swears by his ‘soul’ (Am. 68; cp Is. 42 z 
Lev. 26 zx 30 cp below, § 63). In the account of the 
relation of ‘soul’ to ‘body’ and ‘spirit,’ in Gen. 2 f 
the ‘ spirit ’ has become quite distinct from the ' sold ’ 
in essence and origin. It is the divine element in man. 
According to the older view the difference was one of 


1 [Into the historical relation of this doctrine to the Hebrew 
conceptions of Creation [c.v.] we cannot here enter at 
length. It cannot be denied that the statement in Gen. 2 7 is of 
early origin. That remains a fact, even if the narrative in Gen. 
2 4^-3 has passed through more than one literary phase. Grides 
are of opinion, however, that the myth of creation utilized for 
didactic purposes, in that narrative was not very widely spread 
among the Israelites, and that the religious ideas attached to 
the myth but slowly became operative in the popular mind.] 

2 [On the references to creation, whether m narratives or in 
other forms, see Creation ; on the question as to the early 
or late date of the ideas in Gen. 2 7 8 see preceding note.] 

8 Cp below, | 81 (x). 
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function, hardly of essence, certainly not of origin. Now 
4 spirit ’ is the life-giving power in the body. When it 
enters the material form the man becomes a living soul. 
Without rii&h there is no life (Hab. 2 19). In death the 
4 soul,' robbed of every vital function, descends into ShSol 
and practically ceases to exist. The 4 spirit ’ (rtidh) never 
dies ; it merely leaves the body and returns to God 
who gave it (Ps. 146 4 Eccles. I27). 1 Of this view the 
logical result is the scepticism of Ecclesiastes and of the 
Sadducees. 

We have found that the Israelite derived from the 
circle of ideas underlying ancestor worship his views as 
01 nionnuS to the nature of 4 soul' and ‘spirit,’ and 
zi. ae . and tbe con dition of the departed 

there. On these questions no light was thrown for 
many centuries by anything distinctive of the religion of 
Yahwfe, which had originally no eschatology of its own 
relating to the individual. Looking back, however, on 
the far-off days of the origins of the religion of Yah we, 
we can see that the beliefs connected with ancestor 
worship were doomed to extinction by their inconsistency 
with that religion, though centuries had to elapse 
before the doom was fully accomplished. 

The preparation for a higher doctrine of the future 
life was made essentially when a new value came to be 
set on the individual. The early 
i d*vid 1 I srae ^te was not alarmed by the 
... prosperity of the wicked man or the 

remouuon. calamities of the righteous: Yahwfc 
was supposed to concern himself only with the well- 
being of the people as a whole, not with that of its 
individual members. It seemed natural and reasonable 
that he should visit the virtues and vices of the fathers 
on the children (Ex. 2O5 Lev. 20 5 Josh. 7=4 1 S. 313), 
of an individual on his community or tribe (Gen. 12 17 
20 18 Ex. 1229). Indeed, in postponing the punishment 
of the sinner till after death and allowing it to fall on 
his son, 2 Yahwe showed his mercy (1 K. 11 12 21 29). 

Towards the close of the kingdom of Judah, the 
popular sentiment expressed itself in the proverb, 4 The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth 
are set on edge ’ (Jer. 31 29). Explicitly this denied the 
responsibility of the people for the overthrow of the 
nation — a view that naturally paralysed all personal 
effort after righteousness and made men the victims of 
despair. Implicitly it expressed, not a humble sub- 
mission to the divine judgments, but rather an 
arraignment of the divine method of government. 

In opposition to this popular statement Jeremiah 
answered as follows : — 4 In those days they shall no 


23. Jeremiah’s 
individualism. 


more say, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children's teeth are 
’ set on edge ; but every one shall die 
for his own iniquity ’ (Jer. 31 29 /. ). At an earlier date 
the same prophet had delivered a divine oracle of 
a very different import, 4 1 will cause them to be tossed 
to and fro among all the kingdoms of the earth, because 
of Manasseh the son of Hezekiah ' (Jer. 15 4). The new 
departure in his teaching recorded in the later passage 
is to be explained by the 4 new covenant ’ described in 
Jer. 31 31-34 (see Covenant, § 6 (v. )). Jeremiah foresaw 
a new relation between Yahw6 and his worshippers — a 
relation determined by two great facts : man’s incapacity 
to reform himself, and God’s repugnance to any but a 
spiritual worship (see Jeremiah i. , § 4). 

Jeremiah’s idea was further developed by Ezekiel. 
Every soul is God's and is in direct and immediate 
34 TtwHiHiiiini relation to him (Ezek. 18 4). If the 

retribution* ;ndiv idual is faithful in this relation, 
duiiou . he - s unaffected ^ his own past 

(18 21-28), or by the sins or the 
righteousness of his fathers (18 20 

1 Cp below, 1 102 (1) b note. 

^ Rewards and punishments were necessarily conceived as 
limited to the earthly life ; for Sb&l was regarded as outside 
Yahwfe’s jurisdiction. 


14 12-20). Righteousness raises him above the sweep 
of the dooms that befall the sinful individual or the 
sinful nation. 1 Since the achievement of this righteous- 
ness is possible for him, he possesses moral freedom, 
and his destiny is the shaping of his own will (18 30 ff . ). 
There is, therefore, a strictly individual retribution, and 
the outward lot of the individual is exactly proportioned 
to his moral deserts. 

This doctrine rooted itself firmly in the national 
consciousness. It is taught and applied in detail in 
those great popular handbooks, the Psalter and the 
Book of Proverbs. Though the righteous may have 
many afflictions, Yahw& delivers him out of them all ; 
all his bones are kept, not one of them is broken ; but 
evil slays the wicked ( Ps. 34 18 [19]^ , see also 37 28 etc. ). 
The righteous and the wicked are to be recompensed 
on earth (Prov. 11 31). Life is the .outcome of righteous- 
ness ; death, of wickedness (Prov. 221/. 10 2 11 19 15 24/ 
19 16 etc. ). 

Such a doctrine was, naturally, a continual stumbling- 
block to the righteous when trouble came. Doubts as 
. . to its truth were freely expressed, 

25 . Criticism. notably in the psaims. Nor was it to 
the sufferer alone that this difficult view was an impedi- 
ment. The doctrine of an adequate retribution in this 
life blocked the way that led to p true solution of the 
problem of prosperity and adversity. Indeed it denied 
the existence of any problem to solve ; the righteous as 
such could not suffer. As long as this was regarded as 
the orthodox doctrine, the doctrine of a future life could 
not emerge, and progress was impossible. 

It was only some of the elements in Ezekiel’s teaching 
that were sanctioned by subsequent religious thought ; 
others were opposed. It is his undying merit that he 
asserted the independent worth of the individual ; but 
he fell into two errors. He taught (a) that the individual 
suffers not for the sins of his fathers, but for his own, 
and (b) that the individual’s experiences are in perfect 
keeping with his deserts. In other words, sin and 
suffering, righteousness and wellbeing are, according to 
Ezekiel, always connected ; the outward lot of the 
individual is God’s judgment in concrete form. 2 

Now as regards a, the experience of the nation 
must have run counter to this statement. It was 
evident that the elements in a man’s lot which lie out- 
side the sphere of his volition are shaped for better or for 
worse in accordance with the merits or demerits of his 
father and people. The older view accordingly continues 
to be attested in Jewish literature (see Ps. 109 13 Ecclus. 
2325 40 15 416, and especially Dan. 97/, Judith 7 28, 
Tob. 33, Ass. Mos. 3 s, Baruch 1 18-21 226 38 , Apoc. 
Bar. 773 4io): it is freely acknowledged that men are 
punished for the sins of their fathers and brethren. 

Ezekiel’s second error (b), that the individual’s 
experience agrees with his deserts, is the corollary of 
a. It gave birth to a long controversy, of which two 
notable memorials have come down to us in Job and 
Ecclesiastes. Eccles. is much the later ; but we will for 
convenience sake deal with it first. 

Against the statement (b) that the experience of the 

26 Protest indlv ^ dua ^ 1S in perfect keeping with his 

of Eccles deserts > the writer of Ecclesiastes enters a 
* decided negative. He declares, in fact, 
that there is no retribution at all. 3 

He asserts that sometimes evil prolongs a man's days, and 
righteousness curtails them (7 15) ; that the destinies of the wise 
man and of the fool ( 2 14), of the righteous and the wicked (9 2) 
are identical ; that the wicked attain to the honour of burial, 
whilst this is often denied to the righteous (810). If any one 

1 That there is an inconsistency between Ezek. 93-6 and 
21 3 f. cannot, however, be denied. 

2 Both a and b seemed to Ezekiel to follow logically from 
God's righteousness, and rightly, if there was no retribution 
beyond the grave. 

* The passages where judgment is threatened (8 xj 11 9^ 12 14) 
are, according to an increasing number of critics, intrusions in 
the text, being at variance with the entire thought of the writer. 
8 12 is no longer in its original form. 
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complains of the shallowness of Ecclesiastes, 1 is not Ezekiel on 
the opposite side equally shallow? 

In the book of Job the principal elements of Ezekiel's 
teaching reappear. The doctrines of man’s individual 

27 Of Job wort k an d of a strictly individual retribu- 

* * tion, however, are shown to be really irre- 

concilable (see Job, Book of, §§ 5-8). Conscious in 
the highest degree of his own worth and rectitude, Job 
claims that God should deal with him in accordance 
with his deserts. Like his contemporaries his belief is 
(for Job and the author of the dialogues may be 
identified) that every event that befalls a man reflects 
God’s disposition towards him ; misfortune betokens 
God’s anger, prosperity his favour. This belief, how- 
ever, is not confirmed by the fortunes of other men 
(2I1-15), and, with the added insight derived from a 
sad personal experience, Job concludes that, as the 
world is governed, righteousness may even be awarded 
the meed of wickedness. Faith, in order to be sure of 
its own reality, claims its attestation by the outward 
judgments of God, and Job’s faith receives no such 
attestation. Still it does not entirely give way ; from 
the God of circumstance, of outer providence, Job 
appeals to the God of faith (by Job, as we have said, 
we mean the author). 

The fact that Job does not seek to solve the problem 
by taking into his argument the idea of a future life, 

28 Gleam f s ^ ows ^ at idea or belief had not 

f + Vf y et won acceptance among the religious 
lULure me. thinkers of IsraeL The main v i ews 

and conclusions of Job, however, point in that direction. 
The emphasis laid on man's individual worth, with his 
consequent claims upon a righteous God — claims which 
are during life entirely unsatisfied — should lead to the 
conclusion that at some future time all these wrongs 
will be righted by the God of faith. Such a conclusion, 
however, is never explicitly drawn. 

The poem of Job cannot be said to teach the doctrine 
of a future life. Still, the idea seems for a moment to 
have gleamed on Job’s mind, and the fancy expressed in 
1413/ became the accepted doctrine of later times. If 
the Hebrew text of 19 25-29 is sound, perhaps there also 
ShSol is conceived as only an intermediate place. At 
any rate Job declares in this great passage that God 
will appear for his vindication, and that at some time 
after his death he will enjoy the divine vision face to 
face. It is not indeed stated that this vision will endure 
beyond the moment of Job’s justification by God. Never- 
theless the importance of the spiritual advance here made 
cannot be exaggerated. The soul is no longer regarded as 
cut off from God and shorn of all its powers by death, 
but as still capable of the highest spiritual activities 
though without the body. A belief in the continuance 
of this higher life is certainly in the line of many of 
Job’s reasonings. On the other hand, if Job had not 
merely wished but also been convinced that this idea 
was sound, would it have been possible for him to 
ignore such an all-important conviction throughout the 
rest of the book ? There are likewise textual difficulties, 
which recent critics have considered to justify a very 
radical treatment of the text. 

The words rendered in RV ‘ And after ray skin hath been thus 
destroyed, yet from my flesh shall I see God,’ 2 are specially 
doubted. RVmg. gives two alternative marginal renderings for 
the first part of this passage, and for ‘ from my flesh ’ suggests 
the widely different rendering * without my flesh,’ which is that 
generally adopted by those scholars who adhere to MT. Cp 
Dillmann ad loc., and, on the other side, Job, g 6. 

[Siegfried (Job, SBOT, Heb.) looks upon v. 25/. as ‘a later 
gloss, in which the resurrection of the just is regarded as a 
possibility, contrary to the opinion put forth in the Book of Job 
with regard to SheOl {jib. 8 etc.).’ The result, however, is not 
satisfactory. Siegfried appeals to 0 ; but we have a right to 
suspect theological glosses in the Alexandrian Jewish version. 

1 Cp Ecclesiastes. 

2 rotnspj my *vwi 
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Something different must have stood where our present v. i$f. 
stands, and it is the work of the textual critic to trace its relics. 
See also Budde, ad loc., and Che.’s criticism, Expos., 1897a, 
p. 410^] 

In spite of this criticism it is true to say that this 
great poem suggests the doctrine of a future life. Later 
students may or may not have found it in 14 13-15 
1925-29 ; but in any case the rest of the book presents 
the antinomies of the present so forcibly that thinkers 
who assimilated its contents could not avoid taking up 
a definite attitude towards the 4 higher theology. ’ Some 
made a venture of faith, and postulated the doctrine of 
a future life ; others, like the writer of Ecclesiastes, 
made the 4 great refusal ’ and fell back on unbelief and 
materialism. We have arrived at the parting of the 
ways. 1 

It remains to consider whether there is evidence of a 
belief in the immortality of the individual in the Psalter. 
29 In the ** 1S un f° rtunate that the text of this book 

Psalms 6 s ^ ou ^ b e so ^ ar fr° m accurate as (from textual 
* criticism) it appears to be. The psalms 
that chiefly have to be considered are 16 , 17 , 49 , and 
73 . Here we find one of the most recent critics receding 
from his original conclusion (in favour of the existence 
of the hope of immortality), on the ground that ‘a 
searching textual revision ’ is adverse to it. As regards 
the first two, at any rate, of the psalms just referred to, 
the evidence, even if we assume the trustworthiness of 
all that the unemended text contains, is inadequate to 
prove the point. 

In Ps. 16 there is nothing that necessarily relates to an indi- 
vidual future life. The psalm appears to express the fears and 
hopes, not of the individual, but of the community. 
30 . In PBS. In Ps. 17 likewise the Psalmist speaks not as an 

16 - 17 . individual (cp the plurals, w. 711), but as the 
mouthpiece of the Jewish people, who are to Yahwe 
as the apple of the eye (7/. 8 ) ; in fear of a foreign invader {w. 
913) the Psalmist prays for help. This being so, however, in- 
stead of 4 1 shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness,’ 
we should expect some reference to God’s help. In any case the 
context does not admit of a reference to a future life. 2 

In Ps. 49 the present text admits of two interpretations. In 
v. 14 [islyC the speaker announces speedy destruction for the 
wicked but complete redemption from death 
31 . In Pb. 49 . for himself ; but who is the speaker? Does 
the 4 1 ’ here denote the Psalmist as a repre- 
sentative pious Israelite, or the righteous community? In 
favour of the collective meaning it is argued that those for 
whom the Psalmist speaks are the righteous poor who are 
oppressed by the wicked rich; that v. 10 [11] states that ‘all 
die, alike the wise man (i.e., the righteous) and the fool ’ ; and 
that when the individual is undoubtedly intended ( v . 16 [17]) he 
is addressed as 4 thou.’ The escape from death is therefore, on 
this interpretation, that of the righteous community. 8 On the 
other hand, it seems to be in favour of a reference to immortality 
that, as Cheyne has pointed out, Shefll appears in v . 14 [15] as 
a place of punishment for the wicked rich. 4 As such it could 
never become the abode of the righteous. It is reasonable 
therefore to expect that the speaker should somewhere state 
his own consciousness (as a representative pious Israelite) of 
exemption from this fate. This seems to give us the key to the 
words, 4 Surely my soul God will set free ; for from the hand 
ofSheOlwill he take me .' 5 

We must, therefore, lay stress on the naturalness 

1 On the belief in retribution in early Judaism, see especially 
Che. OPs. 381-452; Jew. Pel. Life , 229*247. For translations 
from the psalms, cp Wellh.’s and Driver’s recent works. A 
complete translation from a critical text of Job is still a 
desideratum. 

2 So Smend, ZA TW 895 [’88] ; Che. Jew. Pel. Life , 240 f. 

3 So Smend, Schwally, and now Cheyne. 

4 This is one of the results reached in OPs. by Cheyne ; who 
(going much beyond previous writers) regards Ps. 49 as incident- 
ally a protest against the old Hebrew notion of Sh€pl, with its 
disregard of moral distinctions, and confirms this view by the 
parallelisms between Ps. 49 and chap. 102 f. of Enoch (written 
probably between z 34 and 94 b.c.). The rich man holds that neither 
in life nor in death has he to fear a judgment ; but all the details 
of this pleasant dream the psalmist contradicts. ^ The moral 
significance of the descent of the rich into ShSol is still more 
visible in Cheyne’s attractively emended text {Jew. Ret. Life , 
238). This conception of the penal character of ShSfll is all the 
more credible from the reference made in the OT to two other 
places of punishment for special offenders — the so-called ‘pit’ 
(Is. 2421 /.), and a place strikingly resembling. Gehenna for 
Jewish apostates (Is. 6624). 

8 The present writer is of opinion that to the authors of Pss. 
49 and 78 ShSsl is the future abode of the wicked alone, heaven 
that of the righteous. 
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of our own interpretation, that there is in Ps. 49 a 
reference to immortality, an interpretation which is in 
fact that maintained, with fulness of argument, by 
Cheyne himself in his Origin of the Psalter. 

In Ps. 73 , as in Ps. 49 , the wicked enjoy prosperity ; 
but they are speedily to meet with unexpected retribution 
_ p , q (18-20). As for the righteous, their 
. in rs. i . highest good and blessedness consist 
in communion with God. In comparison with God the 
whole world is to them as nothing (22-25). He is their 
portion. Despite deadly perils they can safely trust in 
him (25), and all the more assuredly that he destroys 
the wicked (27). A new thought, however, emerges in 
v. 24. God, we are told, ' will guide the righteous 
with his counsel, and afterwards take him to (or, with) 
glory.’ 1 In the latter phrase, if we may acquiesce in 
the received text, there must be a reference to the story 
of Enoch (Gen. 624), which was very popular in post- 
exilic times (see Enoch, i), and the whole passage 
is an assertion of individual immortality (so Delitzsch, 
Davidson, Baethgen, and originally Cheyne), for the 
text would be unfairly treated if we restricted the 
reference to this present life. On grounds which he 
has not yet fully stated, but which, from the note of 
Wellhausen on the passage, 2 we may assume to be 
partly grammatical, Cheyne now regards v. 24 b as 
corrupt, and reads, * And wilt make known to me the 
path of glory.’ 8 Assuming, however, with Kbnig 4 
that the grammatical difficulties can be overcome, can 
we show that the new thought of which we have spoken 
is thoroughly consistent with what follows? 5 To the 
present writer no incongruity is visible. He would 
venture to rest his case on the impassioned words of 
v. 25 a, which prove that the speaker felt assured of the 
continuance of his union with God not only on earth 
but also in heaven. For themselves the righteous make 
no claim to material prosperity either here or hereafter ; 
they look for and indeed possess something far higher. 
As a corollary of the truth of the justice of God, how- 
ever, they do expect retribution for the wicked, both 
here (w. 18-21 27) and (apparently) hereafter (v. 19 /. ). 

We have now done with the question of individual 
immortality so far as it is dealt with in the OT. In 
a* ttAonlf oa J°k lt emer £ es merely as an aspiration. 

to' individual ° nly in Pss ' 49 and 73 < if our inter P re - 
immor tali ty tat * on * s va ^^) does it rise to the stage 
^ of conviction. The evidence, there- 
fore, in favour of an origin not later than 400 B. C. is far 
from strong. Even were it wholly wanting, however, we 
should be obliged, by the logical necessities of thought, 
to postulate the doctrine. The doctrine of an individual 
immortality of the righteous, and the doctrine of the 
Messianic kingdom are presupposed as the chief factors 
of the complex doctrine of the Resurrection which was 
developed towards the close of the fourth century or at 
latest early in the third century. With the evolution of 
this resurrection hope, however, the entire doctrine of 
individual immortality falls absolutely into the back- 
ground, and is not again attested, till the growing 
dualism of the times leads to the disintegration of the 
resurrection hope into its original elements about 100 
B.c. (see §64). Indeed, never in Palestinian Judaism 
down to the Christian era did the doctrine of a merely 
individual immortality appeal to any but a few isolated 
thinkers. The faithful looked forward to a blessed 
future only as members of a holy people, as citizens of a 
righteous kingdom that should embrace their brethren. 

II. The Nation. — When we turn to the eschato- 

1 H. Schultz (A T Theol. 760) rejects these translations. 
‘With glory' is that adopted by Driver {Par. Ps. 211) and 
formerly by Che. {Psalms). 8 Psalms x SBO T (Hth.) 88 . 

8 the glory of God and of Israel and its members in the 
Messianic age (Jew. Pel. Life, 240). 

4 Syntax, 310 (pointed out to the writer by Prof. Cheyne). 

8 Schwally {Das Leben , etc., 128 f.) denies this. For a much 
fuller statement of the present writer’s view see his Doctrine of 
a Future Life, 73-77. 


logical ideas that concern the nation as a whole we can 

S4 F.schatoloirv hardly venture to 3 ° ^yond the 
34 . iacnawiogy facts and hopes contained in the pro- 

rega ?nSf phecies. In the main these cluster 

mataom. at the outset round the familiar con- 

ception of ‘ the day of Yahw6. ’ The day of Yahw6 in 
itself, however, constitutes not the blessed future, but 
only the divine act of judgment which inaugurates it. 
Hence the eschatology of the nation centres in the future 
national blessedness introduced by the day of Yahwb. 

This future was variously conceived. According to 
the popular conception down to the eighth century, it 
was merely a period of material and unbroken pros- 
perity which the nation should enjoy through Yahw6’s 
overthrow of Israel’s national foes. This conception 
gave place, however, in the eighth century, to the pro- 
phetic doctrine of the coming kingdom, for the realisa- 
tion of which two factors, and only two, were indis- 
pensable. This kingdom was to be a community of 
Israelites first and chiefly, and in the next place a 
community in which God's will should be fulfilled. 
Whether this kingdom was constituted under monarchi- 
cal, hierarchical, or purely theocratic forms was in itself 
a matter of indifference. Since the Messiah formed no 
organic part of the conception, he was sometimes con- 
ceived as present at its head, sometimes as absent. 
How far the eighth century prophets foretold this 
kingdom is still an unsettled question. As regards the 
day of Yahw6 there is no such critical difficulty. Our 
study of the eschatology of the nation will begin with 
this unquestioned element in Israel’s expectations. It is 
with a development of some complexity that we shall 
have to deal — a complexity most marked in exilic and 
post-exilic times, where, as we have seen, the individual 
no less than the nation began to maintain his claims to 
righteous treatment. Ezekiel’s attempt to satisfy these 
claims will demand our attention afterwards. Some 
centuries later what he had essayed to do was achieved 
in a true synthesis of the eschatologies relating to the 
nation and to the individual respectively (see § 49). 

The day of Yahw& concerns the people as a whole, 
not the individual. It is essentially the day on which 
88 Dav of Yah we manifests himself in victory over 
YahwL • ki s f° es > Amongst the Hebrews, as 

nonular idea. sometimes among the Arabs, ‘ day ’ had 
popular idea. the definite signification of • day of 

battle ’ (e.g . , Is. 9 3 [4] ‘ the day of Midian * ; see WRS 
Prophets, 397). The belief in this ‘day’ was older 
than any written prophecy. In the time of Amos it 
was a popular expectation. Unethical and nationalistic, 
it was adopted by the prophets and transformed into a 
conception of thoroughly ethical and universal signifi- 
cance. It assumed the following forms. 

(i.) Popular conception ; a judgment on Israel’s 
enemies. This conception originated, no doubt, in the 
old limited view of Yahw6 as merely the national god 
of Israel. We can distinguish two stages. 

(a) In its earlier form it was held by the contem- 
poraries of Amos (8th century B.C.). The relation of 
Yahwfe to Israel in their minds was not ethical ; to a 
large extent it was national (Am. 82). Israel’s duty 
was to worship Yahw6 and Yahw&’s was to protect 
Israel. As the Israelites were punctual in the perform- 
ance of ceremonial duties ( 4 s 652 1/.), they not only 
confidently looked forward to, but also earnestly prayed 
for, * the day of Yahw6 ’ as the time of his vindication 
of them against their enemies. 1 Not so, says the 
prophet. It is a day in which, not the claims of Israel, 
but the righteousness of Yahw£, will be vindicated 
against wrong-doing whether in Israel or in its enemies. 

(b) The primitive conception of the day of Yahwfc 
86 Revived was reviv ®^ by Nahum and Habak- 


by Nah. Hab. 


kuk : there was to be a judgment of 
Israel's enemies — i.e., the Gentiles 


1 This belief that Yahwfc must save his people survived, 
despite the prophets, till the captivity of Judah in 586 b.c. 
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( 650-600 B. c. ). It was the bitterness and resentment en- 
gendered by the sufferings of the Israelites at the hands 
of their oppressors that led to this revival. The grounds, 
however, on which the expectation of the intervention 
of Yahwfc was based were somewhat different. Accord- 
ing to the primitive view Yahw& was bound to intervene 
on behalf of his people because of the natural affinities 
between them. According to Nahum and Habakkuk, 1 
the affinities are ethical. In fact, such was the self- 
righteousness generated by Josiah’s reforms that neither 
Nahum nor Habakkuk makes any mention of Israel’s 
sin. In this they represent their people, who felt them- 
selves, in contrast with the wickedness of the Gentiles, 
relatively righteous (see Hab. I413). Hence the im- 
pending judgment will strike not righteous Israel, but 
the godless Gentiles. Here we have the beginnings of 
the thought that Israel is right, regarded as over against 
the world — the beginning, for in Nahum and Habakkuk 
this view is applied only to a single nation, not, as in 
later times, to all Gentiles. The later usage of designat- 
ing the Gentiles absolutely as the godless (a'peh) and 
Judah as the righteous (npns) is only the legitimate fruit 
of Habakkuk’s example. Cp Is. 26 10 Pss. 9 5 [6] 16 [17]/. 
10 2-4 58 io[n] 682 [3]/ 1253 . In most subsequent 
representations of the future the destruction of the 
Gentiles stands as a central thought. 

(ii. ) Prophetic pre-exilic conception. — The prophetic 
conception also passed through several stages. 

(a) A day of judgment directed mainly against Israel. 
For Amos, as we have seen, the day of Yahw& 2 * is the 

_ . day in which Yahw6 intervenes to vindicate 

* . .7 himself and his righteous purposes. It 
prop e C gppggj-g j n t hj s prophet only in its darker 
Ideas. s -^ e | C p Other nations will feel it in 

proportion to their unrighteousness ; but unrighteous 
Israel, being specially related to Yahwib, wfll experience 
the severest judgments (32). Hosea is of one mind 
with Amos . 8 He does not use the phrase ‘ the day of 
Yahw 6 ’ ; but he describes in awful terms the irreversible- 
ness of the judgment (Hos. 13 12-14 [n-13]). (Amos, 
§ 18/., Hosea, §7/.). 

(b) Mainly against Judah . — In Isaiah 4 and Micah 
the day of Yahw6 receives a new application ; it is 

Later • Erected against Judah. Not that warnings 
_* . * of judgment against Israel are neglected 

isa. etc. ^ 26 _ 2i 8i _ 4 9g [7 -j^ 176 ii 281-4). The 

prophet takes all the chief surrounding nations within 
his range ; but he does so only in relation to the judg- 
ment on his own people. Although he declares that 
Yahwfe's purpose of ‘breaking Assyria' concerns all 
the nations (14 25/. ), there is no evidence to show that 
he arrived at the conception of a universal or world 
judgment. In 3 13, where there appears to be a reference 
to it, the text is corrupt. 5 The idea of its universality 
seems to be given in 2n-2i ; but the language is 
poetical. 

Isaiah had now and then gleams of hope, and at all 
times believed in a remnant, however minute. In 
1 24-26 he even anticipates a second and happier Jewish 
state. Micah, on the other hand, as far as the evidence 
goes, was persistently hopeless. Jerusalem was to 
become a ruin, and the temple -hill like ‘a height 

1 On the interpolations in these prophets, see Nahum, 
Habakkuk. 

2 This day of Yahwfe, in its double character as a day of 
punishment and a day of blessing, is also spoken of as ( that 
day’ (Is. 177 80 23 285 29x8 Hos. 2x8 Mic. 24 46 6 10 [9] Zech. 
9x6 14469), ‘that time’ (Jer. 81 1 8815 6O4 Zeph. 8x9/ Joel 
8 [4] 1), ‘the day ’ (Ezek. 7 10 Mic. 86), ‘the time * (Ezek. 7 12). 

8 On the interpolated passages, see Amos, { 8 ff .^ Hosea. § 4. 

4 The present article builds on the criticafresults of the 
article Isaiah [the book]; see also Isaiah [the prophet]. 
Hence the following passages which deal with the Messianic age 
and the Messiah are rejected as interpolations (they are assigned 
to the exilic or post-exilicperiod by Cheyne ; generally also by 
Duhm, Hackmann, Marti, and Volz) ; Is. 2 2-4 42-6 7 14-16 9 1-7 
[823.96] 11 16s 19 18-25 256^9 28 16 29 17-24 85 x-xo. On the age 
of the conception of world-judgment, cp Che. Intr. Is ., 53 246. 

5 For Q'oy read, with ®, toy (see SBOT , Heb., ad loc.). 
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crowned with brushwood ’ (Mic. 8 za ; see Nowack). Cp 
Isaiah i. , Micah ii. 

(c) Against the whole world — resulting in a survival 
of a righteous remnant of Israel, the Messianic kingdom . 
S9 r. a ^f. . 1 ° the prophets with whom we have dealt 

Zenh * ( exce P l Nah. and Hab. ) the judgment of the 
** ' Gentiles is never conceived independently of 
the judgment on Israel or Judah. In Zephaniah for the 
first time it appears to be universal. It deals with the 
whole earth, including the brute creation (laf): with 
Jerusalem (I8-13); with Philistia, Ethiopia, and Assyria 
(2 1-6) ; 1 with all nations ( 38 ) ; with all the inhabitants 
of the earth (I18). There is, however, a certain incon- 
sistency in the picture. The instruments of judgment 
are a mysterious people, called * the guests ' of Yahw& 
( 1 7 ; probably the Scythians), who do not themselves 
come within the scope of the judgment. 

The conception is thus wanting in definiteness and 
clearness. Zephaniah moves in the footsteps of Isaiah 
in the account of the impending judgment ; but whereas, 
in Isaiah, judgment on Israel and the nations stands in 
inner connection with the prophet’s conception of the 
divine character and purposes, in Zephaniah it is with- 
out definite aim ; 2 its various constituents appear to 
represent eschatological expectations already current, 
while its wide sweep shows the operation of the prevail- 
ing monotheism. One point in the description is that, 
in order that Yahwe’s anger may destroy them, the 
nations are to be assembled (32). We meet with this 
idea here for the first time. 

Later prophets make, it very prominent (Ezek. 88 f. Is. 45 20 
636 6616 84 1-3 Zech. 12 3 f. 14 a f.) ; earlier prophets are wont to 
mention definite and present foes (f.g., the Assyrians in Is. 
17i2 /.). In later prophets, the scene of this judgment on the 
Gentiles is Jerusalem (Zech. 14 2 12-18 ; Joel 8 [4] 2 Is. 6615). 
A small righteous remnant will be left in Israel (811-14). 

(iii. ) Exilic conception; judgment of Israel, man by 
man, and of the Gentiles collectively ; restoration 
40 . At the ’ . . . in /i e Messianic kingdom 

Exile 311(1 destruction of Gentiles. 8 The mdi- 
* vidualising of religion in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (see above, §23 /) was the precondition of the 
restoration of Israel after the fall of Jerusalem. 
According to Ezekiel, in God’s visitations only the 
wicked in Israel should be destroyed. When a new 
Israel was thus created, Yahw& would further intervene 
to vindicate his honour and his sole sovereignty over 
the world, Israel should be restored to its own land, 
and the Gentiles be destroyed. 

A synthesis of the eschatologies of the nation and the 
individual was in this way attempted wholly within the 
sphere of this life. We are thus entering on a new 
period in the development of eschatological thought. 
Israel is already in exile or on the eve of exile ; but 
Yahw&’s thoughts are thoughts of peace, not of evil 
(Jer. 29 n ) : the exile will be temporary. The day of 
Yah we assumes a favourable aspect almost unrecognised 
in pre-exilic prophecy. Israel shall be converted and 
brought back to its own land and an everlasting Mes- 
sianic kingdom established. This kingdom will be 
ruled over by Yahwfe or by his servant the Messiah, 
who is apparently mentioned here for the first time. 

- This idea of the destruction of the nations hostile to Judah 
thus appears first in the prophets of the Chaldean age ; cp Jer. 
25 15-24. In the earlier prophets it is the destruction, of definite 
present or past foes that is announced. In the later it is that of 
the nations generally : cp the Jewish reviser’s addition in Jer. 
25 32 /. Ezek. 38 fifth-century passages in Is. 84 68 x -6 Zech. 
12 1-3, and the much later writings Is. 66x6 18-24 Zech. 14 1-3 
12-15. 

2 Interpolations must be carefully separated (see Zephaniah, 
Book of). 

3 This is true only of Ezekiel. There is nothing in the 
genuine Jeremiah about the destruction of the Gentiles as a 
whole, and there is probably in 16 19 (but not in 8 17) a genuine 
prophecy of the ultimate conversion of the nations. See also 
4 2 12 1 5. Only the impenitent Gentiles will be destroyed (12 17). 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel are here fundamentally at issue. It is 
their agreement on other points that led tp their joint treatment 
here. 
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Although the judgment of Israel is not strictly 
individualistic in Jeremiah as it is in Ezekiel, we shall 
give the eschatological views of the two together ; they 
can hardly be considered apart ; Ezekiel’s are built on 
Jeremiah’s. In Jeremiah 1 the day of Yahw6 is directed 
T _ first and chiefly against Judah — the 
41 . In J© 1 ®' ene my win come upon it from the north 
mi&lL (lu-x6); the city and temple shall be 
destroyed (376-io) — although account is taken also 
of other nations ( 25 15-24 ; cp 1 18). There is, however, 
a hopeful outlook; Israel shall be restored (237 /. 
24 s /•)• The restoration is to be preceded by 
repentance (3x3 19-25), and accompanied by a change 
of heart ( 31 33/.). Restored to its own land, Israel 
shall receive from Yahw& a king, a righteous Branch of 
the house of David, who shall deal wisely and execute 
judgment and justice ( 23 s / ). 2 

The individualism appearing in Jeremiah is developed 
in Ezekiel to an extreme degree. Judgment on Israel 
shall proceed individually (only on 
* * the Gentiles is it to be collective). 

Yahw& will give Israel a new heart ( 11 17-21 3625-32) 
and restore Israel and Judah to their own land, where, 
in the Messianic kingdom (1722-24), they shall be ruled 
by the Messiah ( 21 27), by one ' king, namely ' David ’ s 
(3423-31 3721-28). As for the Gentiles, referred to as 
Gog, they shall be stirred up to march against Jerusalem 
and shall there be destroyed ( 38 ). On the surviving 
Gentiles no gleam of divine compassion shall ever light. 4 
Monotheism has become a barren dogma. Particular- 
ism and Jewish hatred of the Gentiles are allowed free 
scope. 

(iv. ) Universalistic Conception of the Kingdom (550- 
275 B. c. ) ; redemption and earthly Messianic blessed- 

43 Second ness * srae * anci l ^ us ^ or t ^ ie Gentiles. 5 
• . . We are now to consider (a) the second 

Isaiah and (h) later writers. 

( a ) According to the second Isaiah (Is. 40 - 48 ) and 
his expander (Is. 49 - 55 ) there is in store for Israel not 
punishment but mercy. 

Already she has received double for all her sins (40 2). Cyrus 
shall overthrow Babylon (41 25 43 14 46-47 48147C), and the 
exiles shall return (40 3-5 432-7 4820-22 498). Jerusalem shall 
be gloriously rebuilt (54 11 f), and its inhabitants become (like 
the prophetic writer, 50 4) disciples of the divine teacher (54 13). 
Never more shall it be assailed (4824-26 548 -io 14-17). 

Further, the salvation of Israel does not end in itself. 
The author of the Songs of the Servant 6 reaches the 
great conception of Israel as the Servant of Yahw6 
(423/. 49 1-6 50 4-9 52 13-53 12), through whom all nations 
shall come to know the true religion. In these writers 
the legitimate consequences of monotheism in relation 
to the Gentiles are accepted. 

(h) A somewhat similar representation of the future 
appears in the post-exilic passage Mic. 41-3 ( = Is. 22-4) 

M. Othar later and ** later a< ? d ‘ tio " s in .J er ' 3 / 7 /" 
writers according to which all nations, laying 
* aside wars and enmities, are to be con- 
verted and to form under Yahw& one great spiritual 
empire with Jerusalem as its centre. 7 

1 See Jbrbmiah [Book ofj, and Jeremiah [the prophet]. 
Interpolations mast be separated, before Jeremiah can be 
properly understood. 

3 On this passage, as well as on other late Messianic prophecies, 
see Che. Jew. Rel. Life , Lect. iii. Cp also Messiah. 

3 The Messiah is not conceived here as an individual but as 
a series of successive kings ; cp 468 46 16. 

4 Some scholars find in 17 23 a promise that the Gentiles will 
seek refuge under the rule of the Messiah ; but 17 24 shows that 
this ^ interpretation is unsound. The Gentiles are symbolized, 


kingdoms. The only object with which the latter seem to be 
spared is that they may recognise the omnipotence of Yahwfc. 

6 See Che. Jew. Rel. Life , lect. iii. and vi. 

6 A like conception is probably at the base of the post-exilic 
Is. 11 9=Hab. 2 14 (both editorial additions ?), which declare that 
the earth shall be filled with the true religion. 

7 See Isaiah ii., f 5, and cp Che. Jew. RtL Life , lect. iii. 


The same thought 1 is set forth in the Psalms. 

See 2227-31 [28-321 867 and note the fine expressions ‘thou 
confidence of all the ends of the earth ’ 2 (65 5 [0]), and ‘ to thee 
doth all flesh come ’ as to one who hears prayer (65 2 [3D. 3 In 
Ps. 87 we have a noble conception which sums up in itself all the 
noblest thought of the past in this direction. Jerusalem is to be 
the mother city of all nations, ‘ the metropolis of an ideally 
Catholic Church ’(Che.). Whole nations shall enter the Jewish 
Church (87 4). So shall also individuals (?/. 5). 

Only two more passages, Is. 19x6-25 and Mai. In 
call for attention ; but these are beyond measure re- 
markable. In Is. 19 16-25 (275 B.c. ; Che. ) the hopes of 
Ps. 87 reappear but are far surpassed in universality. 
Jerusalem, though the source of spiritual blessedness to 
Egypt and Assyria (Syria), is neither nationally nor 
spiritually paramount ; rather do these nations form a 
spiritual and national confederacy in which Israel holds 
not the first but the third place. 

The widest universalism of all, however, is found in 


Mai. In, where in regard to the surrounding nations 
the prophet declares ‘ From the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same my name is great 
among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense is 
offered unto my name, and a pure offering. ' Here, as 
most critics recognise, we have a testimony to the work- 
ing of the one divine spirit in non- Jewish religions (cp 
Malachi, § 3). Similar universalism had already, it 
appears, been expressed by Zoroastrianism. 4 

( v. ) Narrow Nationalistic Conception of the Kingdom 
(about 520 to 300 B.c. ); deliverance and Messianic 
__ .. , blessedness for Israel : 6 (a) ministry or 

45. National- bond or /m destruction (partial or 
isticConcep- complete) for the Gentiles. “-Concur- 
rently with the large-hearted universalism 
(of the post-exilic writers) just described, there were 
narrow one-sided views, which held more or less closely to 
the particularism that originated with Ezekiel. Such were 
the views most widely current in Judaism. According to 
these the future world, the Messianic age, belonged to 
Israel — to Judah and Israel reunited ( Hos. 3 5 Mic. 5 3[a]£ 
post-exilic) — under the Messianic descendant of David 
(Is. 9 1-6 [823-95] 11 1-8 Mic. 52-4 [1-3]; all exilic or 
later) ; the Gentiles had either no share at all, or only 
a subordinate share as dependents or servants of Israel. 
Their destiny was subjection or destruction — generally 
the latter, always so in the case of those that had been 
hostile to Israel. 


(a) The Gentiles are to escort the returning Israelites to 
Jerusalem and become their servants and handmaids, Is. 14 1-3 7 
(cp 66 12-20). They shall build up the city walls (60 10), bow and 
be subject to Israel, 60 14 (or perish, 60 12), becoming Israel’s 
herdsmen and ploughmen and vinedressers (61 5). 8 

(£) Still more frequently what is predicted for the Gentiles is 
destruction. In 34 yC (450-430 b.c.; Che.) there is described a 
universal judgment in which all of them are thus involved 
(34 1-3). 3 In the fifth-century fragment 59 15*5-20 those hostile 
to Yahwfc and Israel 10 are singled out, whilst those that fear the 
name of Yahwfc are spared 59 18 f. 6616 19 f. (666-16 18^-22 
belong to the age of Nehemiah and Ezra); I* but in another 


1 Cp also the addition in Zeph. 89 f. 

2 Cp also 256 in the small apocalypse in Is .24 256-8 26 20 f 
27 1 12 f. This Che. assigns to the fourth century, Duhm to 
the second. The later date would help to explain the very 
advanced eschatology appearing in 2421-23, which speaks of a 
preliminary judgment and then after a long interval of the final 
judgment. On the latter judgment follows the theocratic 
kingdom (24 23). 

3 On the expectation of proselytes see also Is. 14 1 25 6 65 3 6 
and cp Strangers, Proselyte. 

4 Che. OPs. 292, 305 f. 

6 There are many passages in the post-exilic additions to Is. 
which speak of Israel only in relation to the Messianic age ; cp 
4 2-6 29 16-24 85 1 -10. 

6 The only exception is Malachi. 

7 Cheyne regards these verses as alien to 13 2-14 ax. 

8 These passages are post-exilic ; 60 and 61 about 432 B.c. 
(Che.). 

9 We have a world-judgment described in I86-13, though the 
judgment is there directed primarily against Babylon (cp 
18 5 11), just as in 84 it is specially directed against Edom. 

10 In the post-exilic (?) passage 9 1-7 it is the Messiah who 
destroys the oppressors of Israel (e>. 4). This active idle of the 
Messiah is rare in the OT. 

11 Cp the world-judgment in the fourth-century apocalypse in 
Is. 24 256 - 8 , where, after the judgment (24x8-23), the surviving 
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fragment of the same date (68 1-6), which closely resembles the 
preceding passage in subject and phraseology, only destruction 
is announced for all. 

In Haggai and Zechariah, where the establishment of 
the Messianic kingdom is expected on the completion 
of the temple 1 (Zech. 8 15), to be rebuilt by the Messiah, 2 
a pre-condition is the destruction of the Gentile powers. 
We have, thus, a further development of that opposition 
between the kingdom of God and the world-kingdoms 
which appears in Ezekiel and is presented in its sharpest 
features in Daniel. See, e.g . , Zech. 119-21 [22-4] 61-8, 
Hag. 221/. 

In Joel (4th Cent.; cp Joel, § 4) the enemies of 
Judah who are not present foes but the nations generally, 
T T . . are to be gathered together in order to 

40 . in doei, etc. ^ annihilated (3 [ 4 ] 1-6). Even the 

place of judgment is mentioned — the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, the choice being obviously determined by the 
etymological meaning of the name. Yahw6 will sit in 
judgment (3 [ 4 ] 12) and all the Gentiles shall be destroyed. 
This is a nearer approximation to the idea of a final 
world-judgment than there is elsewhere in the OT save 
in Dan. 7 9 /. Still the judgment is one-sided. The 
' day of Yahw6 ’ does not, as in the pre-exilic and 
some exilic prophets and the exceptional post-exilic 
Mai. 32-s 4 1-3 5 [819-21 23], morally sift Israel ; it serves 
to justify Israel (225-27 3 16 /. ) against the world (cp 
the interpolation in the Second Isaiah, — i.e. , 4525). See 
Joel, § 6. 

With Joel and his successors prophecy is beginning 
to change into apocalypse. The forecasts do not, as 
a rule, stand in a living relation with the present ; 
frequently they are the results of literary reflection on 
earlier prophecies. This lack of organic relation with 
the present, such as we find in the earlier prophets, is 
specially clear in Joel's ‘ day of Yahw6. ' 

According to the late post-exilic fragment Zech. 12 1- 
136, 3 all the Gentiles while making an attack on 
Jerusalem shall be destroyed before it (12 3/. 9), whereas 
in the still later fragment, chap. 14, it is only the hostile 
nations that are to be annihilated (Zech. 14 12 /. ), the 
remnant being converted to Judaism and led to attend 
the yearly feast of Tabernacles (Zech. 14 7 16-21). This 
fragment is peculiar also in postponing divine intervention 
till Jerusalem is in the hands of the Gentiles (14/ ). 

In the apocalypse of Daniel there is a great advance 
on the eschatological ideas of its predecessors. When 
T *n ’l the need of the saints is greatest (7 21/ 
47. in a 6 • 12 1 in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes) 
the Ancient of Days will intervene ; his tribunal shall be 
set up (79); the powers of this world shall be over- 
thrown (7 11 /), and everlasting dominion given to his 
holy ones ( 7 14 22 27). These will destroy all rival powers 
(244), and become lords of all the surviving nations 
(714). To the contrasted fates of the faithful and the 
unfaithful in Israel who have deceased ( 12 1-3) we 
shall return (§59). 

In defiance of historical sequence we have reserved 
to the last the consideration of the composite chapters 

48 In Is 65 f. f' They 0311 for special treat ' 
J ' ment because they seem to present a 

new development as regards the scene of the Messianic 
kingdom— there are to be new heavens and a new earth. 4 


Gentiles shall be admitted to the worship of Yahwfe 256 . It is 
very remarkable that in 2421 / we read of an intermediate 
place of punishment. The judgment, therefore, appears to be 
conceived as consisting of two distinct acts. The clause 25 8 a 
declaring the annihilation of death appears to be an interpola- 
tion. It is against the general drift of the content, and wholly 
alien to the thought-development of the period. 

1 For Yahwfc the temple is indispensable as his dwelling-place. 
This thought is apocalyptic. It is not through moral reforma- 
tion but through divine intervention that the kingdom is to be 
introduced. 

2 After the example of Ter. 285 33 15 Zechariah names him 
* the Branch ’ (612 38 /). He identifies him with Zerubbabel (cp 
Hag. 26-9 23). 

8 See Zechariah ii., § iff 

4 Cp Che. OPs. 404 ff. 


We must not be misled by appearances, however. 
When, in chap. 65 , Jerusalem is to be especially blessed 
— it is to be transformed into a blessing ( 65 18) — the 
reference is apparently not to a New Jerusalem. It 
is the same material Jerusalem as before, but super - 
naturally blessed ; men still build houses and plant 
vineyards (6521 /), sinners are still found ( 65 20 ), 1 and 
death still prevails. 65 17, therefore, where the creation 
of new heavens and a new earth is proclaimed, seems 
out of place. In the Messianic times here foreshadowed 
men live to a patriarchal age, and the animal world, as 
in an earlier prophecy (11 6-9), loses its ferocity and 
shares in the prevailing peace and blessedness (6625). 
In 666-16 i8£ /. we have a fragmentary apocalypse (see 
Che. Intr. Is. 374-385) which describes the judgment 
of the hostile nations (66 16 f 1 

Those of the Gentiles who escape are to go to the more 
distant peoples and declare the divine glory (66 19). Thereupon 
the latter are to go up to Jerusalem, escorting the returning 
exiles. 

This apocalypse concludes with a remarkable reference to the 
new heavens and the new earth, which is all but unintelligible. 
Does the new creation take place at the beginning of the 
Messianic kingdom ? or at its close ? By neither supposition can 
we overcome the inherent difficulties of the text. If the new 
creation is to be taken literally, it can only be supposed to be 
carried out at the close of the Messianic kingdom ; but this 
kingdom has apparently no close. Either, then, the expression 
is used loosely and vaguely, or — and the present writer inclines 
to this view — 6622 is a later intrusion. 2 


III. Synthesis. — Concurrently with the establishment 
if the Messianic hope in the national consciousness (see 

0 .. . § 34) the claims of the individual had, 

49. Synthesis. as we have seen> pressed themselves 

irresistibly on the notice of religious thinkers — so irre- 
sistibly in fact that no representation of the future 
which failed to render them adequate satisfaction could 
hope for ultimate acceptance. The two questions 
naturally came to be regarded as essentially related. 
The righteous individual and the righteous nation must 
be blessed together — or rather the righteous man must 
ultimately be recompensed, not with a solitary im- 
mortality in heaven or elsewhere but with a blessed 
resurrection life with his brethren in the coming 
Messianic kingdom. If, as we have seen, the doctrine 
of an individual immortality failed to establish itself in 
the OT, the grounds of such a failure weite not far to 
seek, and the very objections against the belief in a 
blessed immortality of the righteous man apart from 
the righteous community are actual arguments in favour 
of the resurrection of the righteous to a share in the 
Messianic kingdom. 

The doctrine of a resurrection is clearly enunciated in 
two passages of great interest, (a) as a spiritual concep- 
tion in Is. 261-19, and ( b ) as a mechanical conception in 
50 Eesurrec- Dan - *2. (a) Is. 261-19 forms an inde- 

in la 26~ P 611 ^ 111 writing composed, according to 
j. n 12 Cheyne, about 334 b.c. The writer, 

* * who speaks in the name of the people, 

looks forward to the setting up of the kingdom, with a 
strong city, whose walls and bulwarks are salvation, and 
whose gates will be entered by ‘ the righteous nation ’ 
(26i/. ) ; and since the nation is but few, the righteous 
dead shall rise and share the blessedness of the regenerate 
nation (2619). This notable verse should, with Duhm 
and Cheyne, be read as follows : — ‘ Thy dead men 
(Israel) shall arise : the inhabitants of the dust shall 


1 Unless 6520 b is a gloss, as Haupt thinks (SBO T, Heb. 
ad loci). 

2 Is. 51 16 and 60 19 can hardly be quoted in suj>port of 65 x 7 
66 22, for in the last two passages the language is obviously meant 
to be literal, whereas in the former it Is metaphorical. 

A synthesis of these two eschatologies, of the individual and 
of the nation, was attempted by Ezekiel wholly within the sphere 
of this life. The reconciliation, however, was achieved only 
through a misconception and misrepresentation of the facts of 
the problem. Still this doctrine of retribution gave such general 
satisfaction that the need of a theory that would do justice to 
the facts of the problem was not experienced save by isolated 
thinkers till the close of the fourth century B.c. 
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awake 1 and shout for joy ; 2 for a dew of lights is 
thy dew, and the earth shall bring to life the shades. ’ 8 

This positive belief in the resurrection of the right- 
eous did not win its way into acceptance, however, 
till over a century later. Still, that it gained some 
currency and underwent some development in the 
interval is obvious from the next and only remaining 
passage which attests it in the OT. 

(&) In Dan. 12a ( 168 B. c. ), which seems to be based on 
Is. 26 19, 4 there is an extension of the statement. The 
resurrection here is not only of the righteous but also 
of the wicked, 6 who are to rise in order to receive their 
due reward — shame and everlasting contempt. 6 The 
resurrection moreover ushers in the Messianic kingdom 
(12i). This spiritual form of the resurrection doctrine 
is the genuine product of Jewish inspiration ; for all its 
factors are indigenous to Jewish thought. 

Between the rise of the doctrine enunciated in Is. 26 
and Dan. 12 a considerable period must have elapsed, 
sufficiently long to account for the loss of the original 
significance of the resurrection as a restoration, in the 
next world, of the life of communion with God which 
had been broken off by death. During this interval the 
spiritual doctrine passed into a lifeless dogma. In Is. 26 
it was the sole prerogative of the righteous Israelite, 
now} it is extended to the pre-eminently good and the 
pre-eminently bad in Israel. Without any consciousness 
of impropriety the writer of Daniel can speak of the 
resurrection of the wicked. Thus severed from the 
spiritual root from which it grew the resurrection is trans- 
formed into a sort of eschatological property, a device 
by means of which the members of the nation are pre- 
sented before God to receive their final award. The 
doctrine must therefore have been familiar to the Jews 
for several generations before Daniel. 

B. APOCRYPHAL AND APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE (200 B.c.-ioo a.d. ) 

Before entering on the further development of Jewish 
eschatology, it will be helpful to sum up shortly the 
ri -poxri results arrived at by the writers whom we 
O . Jveview. ^ ave a i reac jy considered. We find in 
them an eschatology that to a large extent takes its 
character from the conception of Yahw£. As long as 
his jurisdiction was conceived as limited to this life, 
there could be no such eschatology with reference to 
the individual. When at last, however, Israel reached 
real monotheism, the way was prepared for the moral- 
isation of the future no less than of the present. The 
exile contributed to this development by making possible 
a truer conception of the individual. The individual, 
not the nation, became the religious unit. Step by step 
through the slow processes of the religious life, the 

1 The designation of death as a ‘ sleep ' did not arise from the 
resurrection hope. It is found in books that are unacquainted 
with that hope. Death is described as ‘ sleep ’ in Gen. 47 30 
Dt. 81 16 Job 7 ax 14 12, as * the eternal sleep ' in Jer. 51 39 57. In 
the later period, therefore, in which the belief in the resurrection 
was finally established, when the state of the departed is 
described as a ‘sleep,' the word must in no case be taken in its 
literal meaning. 

3 rrr and *n^33 are omitted by these scholars as interpolations, 

and instead of WIT] j ?n they read «rn 

8 See Che. Intr. Is . 158, and cp OPs. 403^ 

4 Cp ‘ the inhabitants of the dust shall awake * and * many that 
sleep in the land of dust shall awake.’ 

8 This resurrection to punishment, or a belief perfectly akin, 
s found in contemporary work; 24 25 6-8 26 20 /l 27 1 12 f, a 
ragmen tary apocalypse of 354 B.C. (Che.). Thus in 24 21 f, the 
host of heaven ’ — angelic rulers of the nation and the kings 
of the earth — are to be imprisoned in the ‘pit ’ and, ‘ after many 
days,' to be visited with punishment. Cp Eth. En. 54 90 25. 
According to later views God does not punish a nation until he 
has first humiliated its angelic patron (Shir-rabid ajb). More- 
over the future judgment of the Gentile nations will be preceded 
by the judgment of their angelic chiefs (Beshallach 13 [see Weber, 

6 The * many ’ who are condemned here are Jewish apostates. 
The place into which they are cast is evidently Gehenna, though 
the term does not appear in OT with this special penal sense. 
The place is referred to also in Is. 6624 and probably in 50 zi. 
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religious thinkers of Israel were led to a moral concep- 
tion of the future life and to the certainty of their share 
therein. These beliefs were reached, not through 
deductions of reason, as in Greece, but through spiritual 
crises deep as the human personality and wide as 
human life. 

[At this point a caution must be offered to the student. 
The study of the religious content of eschatological 
P mum ideas is to some extent distinct from 
+• that of its form, nor can either religious 

UT6 £■ Sana - or ij terar y criticism (to the latter of 
01 °Sy* which special attention is given here) 
enable us to dispense with the help of the comparative 
historical study of the religious ideas of those peoples 
which came most into contact with the Jewish. Some 
excellent introductions to ‘ Biblical Theology ’ are based, 
consciously or unconsciously, on the principle that the 
movement of religious thought in Israel was completely 
independent of external stimulus. There can be no 
greater mistake. Students of Jewish religion can no 
longer avoid acquainting themselves with Babylonio- 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Zoroastrian, and Greek religion, 
and using any further collateral information that they 
can get. 1 The abundance of fresh literary material for 
the study of eschatology as it took form in Jewish minds 
is our excuse for not, in this article, bringing Jewish 
eschatology into relation to other eschatologies, more 
especially Babylonian and Persian. The article would 
have become disproportionately long if we had adopted 
the course which is theoretically the only right one. It 
must also be remembered that the ‘ spiritual crises ' 
referred to above were conditioned by crises in the 
history of the nation. We are far from denying that 
1 the spirit ’ as well as the wind, * breatheth where it 
listeth.’ Even the spirit of revelation, however, cannot 
work on unprepared minds. Jewish eschatology there- 
fore can be fully sketched only on a canvas larger than 
is here at our disposal, and this article must be supple- 
mented by reference to a group of other articles, includ- 
ing especially Antichrist and Persia (the part dealing 
with religion). On the narrative in Gen. 2^-3 which 
influenced directly or indirectly so many later writers, 
reference should be made, for the mythic form of the 
ideas, to Creation, § 20 ( c ). — Ed.] 

In the writings (Apocryphal, Apocalyptic, etc.) that 
we are now to consider, the eschatological ideas of the 
B3 Outline * ater P ro Pk ets are reproduced and further 
of Method. 6 developed. We shall find it convenient 
to deal with this literature in three chrono- 
logical periods ; I. 200-100 (§§ 51-63), II. 100-1 B.C. 
(§§ 6 4*7°)> HI. 1-100 a.d. (§§ 71-81). In treating 
each of these periods, after {a) a general account of its 
thought and (£) an account of the various works it pro- 
duced, we shall show in detail (c) the development of 
certain special conceptions — viz. (1) Soul and spirit, (2) 
Judgment, (3) Places of abode for the departed, (4) 
Resurrection, (5) Messianic kingdom, Messiah, Gentiles. 

Unlike the rest of the apocalyptic and apocryphal 
books, Ecclus. and Tobit, instead of reproducing and 
54. Ecdus developing ideas we k ave just summar- 
n Tobit! * sec *’ re P resent older and more conser- 
vative views. As lying off the main path 
of religious development and witnessing to still surviving 
primitive elements in Judaism, we shall consider them 
together at the outset. 

In Ecclus. the problem of retribution takes a peculiar 
form. On the one hand it is purely conservative. All 
55 Ecclus retr ^ utl on without exception is confined 
to this life : there is ‘ no inquisition of life ’ 

1 See Charles, Doctrine of a Future Life , pp. 24-25 n., 33 n., 
34 n., 57 n., on the relation of the religion of Babylonia to that 
of ancient Israel ; pp. 116 n., 134-136, on the relation of Zoroas- 
trianism to Judaism ; pp. 24 n. ; 26-27 n., 34 n., 40 n., 57 n., on 
the analogies between the primitive religion of Israel and that 
of Greece; and pp. 79 n., 137-151, on me development of the 
doctrine of immortality in Greece as contrasted with that in 
Palestine. 
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in ShS5l ( 41 4). On the other hand it supplements 
Ezekiel’s theory of exact individual retribution with the 
older view which he attacked, and seeks to cover its 
obvious defects with the doctrine of the solidarity of the 
family. 

A man’s conduct must receive its recompense in this life 
(see especially 2 10 f. and cp 23-9 9 12 122 f. also 11 26). Obvi- 
ously, however, all men do not meet with their deserts. Hence 
a man’s sins are visited through the evil remembrance of his 
name and in the misfortunes of his children after him (11 28 
2824-26 40 15 41 5-8). Similarly the posterity of the righteous is 
blessed (44 7-1 5). Shed is the abode of the shades and the region 
of death 1 (9 12 14 12 16 41 4 485), where is no delight (14 16), no 
praise of God (1717-28): man is plunged in an eternal sleep 
(4619 22 11 80 17 38 23). 2 As regards the future of the nation, 
the writer looks forward to the Messianic kingdom of which 
Elijah is to be the forerunner (48 10), when Israel shall be 
delivered from evil (50 23 f.\ the scattered tribes restored (88 13 = 
AV 8611), the heathen nations duly punished (82 22-24 =AV 
85 18 /). This kingdom of Israel will last for ever (3725 
[so Gk. and Eth. but wanting in Syr.]) 44 13 [so Gk. and Eth.; 
Heb. and Syr. read ‘ memorial ’ instead of ‘seed ’]). 

The eschatology of Tobit is very slight. Like the 
earlier books, it entertains high hopes for the Jewish 
Tobit Jerusalem and the temple shall be 

* "* rebuilt with gold and precious stones, the 

scattered tribes shall be restored, and the heathen, for- 
saking their idols, shall worship the God of Israel 
(13 10-18 144 - 6 ). Sh 6 ol is taken in the traditional sense 
‘ eternal place,’ 6 alwvLos rbicos, 3 6 . As in Job and in 
Ecclesiastes, Hades (cp 3 10 132) is a place where exist- 
ence is practically at an end. 

Sarah, the daughter of Raguel, prays : * Command my spirit 
to be taken from me, that I may . . . become earth . . . and 
go to the everlasting place ’ (36). This description is accounted 
for by the writer’s acceptance of the later doctrine of the spirit 

(§ 17)- 

We now pass to the writings of the Haslds or Assi- 
deans, a small but important body of zealous Jews, first 

KT Aaoirfaona referred to as a religious organisation 

7 . ASBiaeanB. - n Etll En qq 6 ( see note in Charles’s 

ed. ). Its rise may be placed at about 200 b.c . 3 The 
Haslds first appear as the champions of the law against 
the Hellenizing Sadducees ; but they were still more the 
representatives of advanced forms of doctrine about the 
Messianic kingdom and the resurrection. The arrange- 
ment we shall adopt has been explained already (§ 53). 

58. Second I. Second Century b.c. 

Cent. B.C. * Authorities. 

Ethiopic Enoch 1-36 (Apoca- Sibylline Oracles — Prooem- 

lyptic, § 27). mium and 3 97-818. 4 

Daniel (§ 59). Test, xii. Patriarchs— Some of 

Ethiopic Enoch 88-90 (g 60). its apocalyptic sections (§ 61). 

Judith (?)(§ 62). 

(a) General eschatological development . — It was under 
the pressure of one of the most merciless persecutions re- 


1 In 21 10 thoughts of the penal character of Shed do not 
seem to be quite absent. 

2 The reference to Gehenna in 7 17 (etcSt/eyo-is a<re/Zovs irvp 
teal <nc<uAt}£) is probably corrupt (om. Syr. Eth. [best MSS]). 
The Hebrew has nDl enjR nipn 

8 On the earlier association of pious Jews called D"3y (the 
humbled or humiliated), Q'ljy (the humble), Q'TDn (the pious, 
covenant-keepers) cp Psalms ; and on the 'AaiScuoi of Macc. cp 
Assideans ; Israel, g 73. 

4 This, the oldest, portion of the Sibylline oracles dates from 
the latter half of the second century b.c. Since, however, it 
belongs to Hellenistic Judaism, its evidence is not of primary 
interest in the story of Palestinian eschatology, and may ad- 
vantageously be relegated to a note. Broadly speaking, we may 
say that it combines, though not always consistently, various 
earlier descriptions of the future. It shows no trace of original 
thought. Its eschatological forecasts are confined to this world. 
Though so limited, it gives a vivid account of the Messianic 
kingdom. Very soon the people of the Mighty God will grow 
strong (8 194-198), and Goa will send from the east the Messiah, 
who will put an end to evil war, slaying some and fulfilling the 
promises in behalf of others, and he will be guided in all things 
by God. The temple shall be resplendent with glory, and the 
earth teem with fruitfulness (8652-660) [cp Che. OPs. 23]. 
Then the nations shall muster their forces and attack Palestine 
(8660-668); but God will destroy them, and their judgment 
shall be accompanied by fearful portents (8 669-697). I srael, how- 
ever, shall dwell safely under the divine protection (8 702-709) ; 
and the rest of the cities and the islands snail be converted, and 
unite with Israel in praising God (8710-731). The blessings of 
the Messianic age are recounted (8 744-754 ; cp also 8 367-380, 
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corded in history that much of the eschatological thought 
of this century was built up. In order to encourage the 
faithful, various religious thinkers consolidated and devel- 
oped into more or less consistent theodicies the scattered 
statements and intimations of an eschatological nature 
in the OT. In these theodicies there is no vagueness or 
doubt as to the ultimate destinies of the righteous and 
the wicked. Faith rests in the reasonable axiom that the 
essential distinctions between these classes must one 
day be realised outwardly. The certainty of judgment 
on the advent of the Messianic kingdom, accordingly, is 
preached in the most emphatic tones, and the doctrine 
is taught that at death men enter immediately in Shfiol 
on a state of bliss or woe which is but the prelude of 
their final destiny. The righteous, both living and 
dead, shall be recompensed to the full in the eternal 
Messianic kingdom established on earth with its centre 
at Jerusalem. Within, the sphere of Judaism it is in 
this second century B.c, that the eschatologies of the 
individual and of the nation attain their most complete 
synthesis (cp below, § 82). The firm lines in which 
these eschatological hopes are delineated mark the great 
advance achieved in this period by religious thought. 

( 3 ) The theodicies of the several writers. — Eth. En. 
1-36 has been described in detail elsewhere (see Apoca- 
B9. Eth. En. LYI> TIC, § 27). With regard to Daniel. 
1 36 • Dan* 1 as P° int 01 vlew for studying it 

0, amei. has gj ven e is ew here (Daniel ii.), 

and we have already noticed its main eschatological 
conceptions (above, § 47), we need only observe that 
in it, as in Eth. En. 1 - 36 , the Messianic kingdom is 
eternal, its scene is the earth, and all the Gentiles are 
subject ( 7 14). There is no Messiah. Those Jews who 
are ‘ found written in the book ’ 1 [of life] shall be 
* delivered ’ during the period of the Messianic woes. 
At the resurrection only those Jews who are pre-eminently 
righteous and wicked shall rise from the ' land of dust * 2 
( i.e ., Sh6ol) to receive their deserts: the righteous to 
inherit 4 aeonian life,’ the wicked to be cast into Gehenna 8 
(122). For the pre-eminently righteous in Israel, there- 
fore, Sh£ol has become an intermediate abode, though 
for the Gentiles it continues to be final. The risen body 
seems to possess its natural appetites (as in Eth. En. 
1 - 36 ). The Messianic kingdom of which the righteous 
are members is one that bears sway over peoples. 

The writer of Daniel makes a very special use of the belief in 
angelic patrons of nations, of which another application will be 
found in the almost contemporaneous work to which we turn 
next — viz., Eth. En. 88-90. 

The author of Ethiopic Enoch 83 - 90 , which was 
written a few years later than Eth. En. 1-36 (on which 

60 Eth. En. see Apocalyptic * § 2 7 )» was a Hasld 
* g3 and a supporter of the Maccabean 

’ . » movement. His eschatology is de- 

veloped at greater length than that of 
the Daniel apocalypse, to which in many respects it is 
so closely allied. The belief in angelic patrons of 
nations is common, as we have seen, to both writings ; 
but our author applies it in a peculiar way. 

691-723). The kings of the earth shall be at peace with one 
another (8 755-759). 

In the later section of this book the forecast is somewhat 
different. Though in the earlier part, as we have seen above, 
it was the Messiah that conducted the war against the hostile 
nations, in this it is the prophets of God. Thus God will 
establish a universal kingdom over all mankind, with Jerusalem 
as centre (8 767-771), and the prophets of God shall lay dotfn the 
sword and become judges and kings of the earth (8 T%xf.\ and 
men shall bring offerings to the temple from all puts of the 
earth (8 772 f). 

1 On this eschatological term see Charles, Enoch 131-133. lfi 
the earlier passages in which it occurs it stands in connection 
with temporal blessings only. 

2 We assume that the reading ftOlK is correct. For this 
description of Shed cp Job 17 16, Ps. 22 15, with Cheyne’s note 
referring to a similar Assyrian phrase. If this interpretation is 
correct, Shed. though it has become a temporary abode for the 

ighteous. still retains its traditional character. 

8 Cp Cne. OPs. 406. 
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The undue severities that have befallen Israel are not from 
God's hand ; they are the doing of the seventy shepherds (/.*., 
angels) into whose care God had committed Israel (89 59) for 
the destruction of its faithless members. These angels have not 
wronged Israel with impunity, however ; for judgment is at hand. 
When their oppression is at its worst there shall be formed a 
righteous league (t.e., the ^lasldim; 906), out of one of the 
families of winch shall come forth Judas the Maccabee (90 7-16), 
who shall war victoriously against all the enemies of Israel. 

While the struggle is still raging, God will intervene 
in person. 

The earth shall swallow the adversaries of the righteous 
(90 18). The wicked shepherds and the fallen watchers shall 
then be cast into an abyss of fire (*.*., Tartarus ; 90 20-25), an d 
the blinded sheep— ■*.*., the apostate (Jews) — into Gehenna (90 26). 
Whether the apostate Jews already dead are to be transferred 
from SheOl does not appear. 

Then God himself will set up the new Jerusalem 
(90 28 /. ). The surviving Gentiles shall be converted and 
serve Israel (90 30), the dispersion be brought back, 
and the righteous Israelites be raised to take part in 
the kingdom ( 90 33). When all is accomplished, the 
Messiah, whose rdle is a passive one, shall appear 
(90 37), and all shall be transformed into his likeness. 

Until a critical edition of the XII. Patriarchs is 
published, that composite work cannot be quoted as an 
_ . authority. It belongs to very different 

..* p®"’ periods. It contains apocalyptic sections 
Xll. ratr. t j lat appear to belong to the second century 
B.C. ; but the body of the work seems to have been 
written about the beginning of the Christian era. 
There are, moreover, numerous (Christian) interpola- 
tions. Many of the apocalyptic sections appear to have 
constituted originally a defence of the warlike Macca- 
bean high priests of the latter half of the second century 
B.C., whilst others 1 seem to attack the later chiefs of 
that family, in the last century B. C. 

It is hardly possible to interpret otherwise such a statement 
regarding Levi as that in Reub. 6 ad fin. : ‘ He shall die for us 
in wars visible and invisible ’ ; cp Sim. 5. 

Whilst one or more of these sections may be of an 
earlier date, many of them may belong to the last 
century B.C. Since, however, their eschatological 
thought in some respects belongs to the second century 
B. c. , we shall for the sake of convenience deal with it 
here, though in no case shall we build upon it as a 
foundation. 2 

Levi has been chosen by God to rule all the Gentiles with 
supreme sovereignty (Reub. 6). The Messiah of the tribe of 
Levi, who will appear at the close of the seventh jubilee, will 
possess an eternal priesthood 3 (Levi 18 ; apoc. sections of Levi = 
2-5 8 10 14-18). This will endure till God comes and restores 
Jerusalem and dwells in Israel (Levi 5). This Messiah will 
judge as a king ; he will bind Beliar, open the gates of Paradise 
and give his saints to eat of the tree of life (Levi 18 cp Eth. En. 
264-6). To the Messianic kingdom on earth, all the righteous 
patriarchs shall rise (Sim. 64 Zeb. 10 Jud. 25). Then the spirits 
of deceit shall be trodden under foot (Sim. 6 Zeb. 9) and Beliar 
destroyed (Levi 18 Jud. 25). There shall be only one people 
and one tongue (Jud. 25). The surviving Gentiles are in all cases 
to be converted, save in Sim. 6 where they are doomed to anni- 
hilation. According to Benj. 10 there is to be a resurrection, 
first of the OT heroes and patriarchs, and next of the righteous 
and of the wicked. Thereupon is to follow judgment, first of 
Israel and then of the. Gentiles. It is doubtful whether we are 
to regard this resurrection as embracing Israel only or all man- 
kind. 

The designation of Michael in Dan. 6 (cp Lev. 5 
Judith 25 ) as ‘a mediator between God and man’ is 
noteworthy. 

It may be permitted in conclusion to refer to the 
book of Judith. The words in which the Gentile 
ao Tnrii+k enemies of Israel are threatened ( 16 17) 

** duOluL 0 bvj 0us iy refer to Gehenna, and remind us 
of the very late appendix to Is. 66 (v. 23/.), which 
however refers to unfaithful Jews. The view of 
Gehenna as the final abode of the Gentiles is not again 
attested till the first century of the Christian era (in Ass. 

1 Cp Levi 14 16 (beg.). These passages resemble the Psalms 
of Solomon that assail die Sadducean priesthood. 

8 In the references here made we shall use the better readings 
of the Armenian Version. 

8 Sometimes a Messiah of the tribe of Judah is spoken of. 
There is nothing against the Jewish origin of such passages ; 
but others which combine the two ideas are Christian. 
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Mo$. 10 10 4 Ezra 7 36). In so far, the date (circa 63 
B.c.) given elsewhere for this book (see Judith, § 5) 
seems preferable to the earlier one advocated by Schtirer. 

(c) Development of special conceptions in second century 
B.c. i. Soul and Spirit. — The later view of the ‘ spirit ’ 
a . . (see § 20) as the divine breath of life 
63 . special probably underlies Ecclus. 3823 Bar. 2 17 
conceptions. ( <the dead ^ who are i n Hades, whose 
spirit is taken from their bodies’) ; see also Tob. 36 1 
Judith 10 13. Elsewhere in the second century we 
can trace only the older Semitic view (above, § 19), 
according to which ‘ soul ’ and * spirit ’ are practically 
identical. The apocalyptic use, however, diverges 
from the more primitive ; what is predicated of ‘ soul ’ 
can be predicated also of ‘ spirit. ’ In Daniel indeed we 
always find, not ‘soul’ but ‘spirit,’ even where ‘soul’ 
could have been used with perfect propriety. 2 

In Enoch 1-36 the inhabitants of Shfiol are spoken of 
as ‘ souls ’ in 22 3 (cp 9 3). hut generally as ‘ spirits ’ 
(22s-7 9 n-13). We even find the strange expression 
‘spirits of the souls of the dead’ 8 (9 10). Here also, 
therefore, ‘ soul ’ and ‘ spirit ’ are practically identical. 
Fallen angels and demons are always spoken of as 
‘spirits’ (the former in 136 1546/., the latter in 
159 11 I61). Indeed ‘soul’ is never in Jewish litera- 
ture used of angels, fallen or otherwise (cp above, § 20). 

2. Judgment. — The judgment, which is preliminary 
and final, involves all men living and dead, the faithless 
angelic rulers, and the impure angels. It will be on the 
advent of the Messianic kingdom. These points mark the 
development of the second century b. c. upon the past. 
There is the further development that the judgment is 
sometimes (?) conceived as setting in, immediately after 
death, in an intermediate abode of the soul. In Eth. En. 
1-36 there is a preliminary judgment on the angels who 
married the daughters of men, and likewise on all men 
who were alive at the deluge (IO1-12). The final judg- 
ment before the advent of the Messiah’s kingdom will 
involve the impure angels (IO12/), the demons who 
have hitherto gone unpunished ( 1 6 1), and all Israel with 
the exception of a certain class of sinners. In Daniel 
there is a preliminary judgment of the sword executed 
by the saints (244 722), as well as the final world-judg- 
ment (79 11 fi), which will introduce the Messianic king- 
dom by God himself. There is no mention of judgment 
of angels ; but judgment of the angelic patrons of Persia 
and Greece may be assumed. In Eth. En. 83-90 there 
is the first world-judgment of the deluge (89), the judg- 
ment of the sword executed under Judas the Maccabee 
(90 19 16), and the final judgment on the impure angels 
and on the faithless angelic patrons (90 20-25). The last 
serves to introduce the Messianic kingdom on the present 
earth. 

3. Places of abode for the departed. — i. Sh6ol. ShSol 
undergoes complete transformation in the second 
century B.C. and becomes an intermediate place of 
moral retribution for the righteous and the wicked. 
(The traditional sense probably survives in Dan. 122, 
but not in Eth. En. 22 . ) All the dead who die before 
the final judgment have to go to ShSol. It has four 
divisions ; two for the righteous and two for the wicked. 
From three of them there is a resurrection to final judg- 
ment ; but from the fourth, where are the wicked who 
met with violent death, there is no rising. Shfiol has in 
this last case become hell. 

ii. Paradise. In the second century only two men, 
Enoch and Elijah, were conceived as having been 

* How thoroughly life was identified with the presence of the 
spirit appears from this verse ; ‘ Command my spirit to be taken 
from me. that I may be released, and become earth.’ 

2 In Dan. 7 15 it has generally been thought that the spirit is 
spoken of as enclosed in the ‘ sheath ’ (nyij) of the body ; but we 
should no doubt, with Buhl and Marti, read Mil ‘ because 
of this.’ ®87 which gives iv tovtois, and Vg., imply nn 133- 

8 In these references the Gizeh Greek text has been followed. 
In the Ethiopic text the term * soul ’ is used instead of ‘ spirit ’ in 
223 9 11 jf.) but corruptly. 
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admitted to Paradise on leaving this world (Eth. En. 
873 f 895a)- 1 The cause is manifest. See Enoch, i. 

iii. Gehenna. Gehenna is definitely conceived in 
Dan. 12a Eth. En. 27 1 /. and 90 26 /. (?) as the final, 
not the immediate, abode of apostates in the next 
world. 

iv. The abyss of fire . 2 This is the final place of 
punishment for the faithless angelic rulers and for the 
impure angels (Eth. En. 18n-19 21 9 O 21 - 25 ). In Eth. 
En. I 811-16 21 1-6 the fiery abyss for the impure angels 
is distinguished from another fiery abyss mentioned in 
21 7 - 10 . This latter may be for the faithless angelic 
rulers. 

4 . Resurrection . — In Eth. En. 83-90 (see 90 33 ) there 
is a resurrection only of the righteous ; in Dan. 12 2 /. , 
of those who are righteous and wicked in a pre-eminent 
degree ; and in Eth. En. 22 of the righteous and of 
such of the wicked as had not met with retribution in 
life. Thus in Eth. En. 83-90 the older and spiritual 
form of the doctrine is preserved. In all cases the 
righteous rise to participate in the Messianic kingdom. 

5 . Messianic kingdom. — In Dan. and Eth. En. 1-36 
the scene of the Messianic kingdom is the earth. In 
Eth. En. 83-90 its centre is to be, not the earthly 
Jerusalem, but the new Jerusalem brought down from 
heaven. This is the first trace in the second century 
B.c. of a sense of the unfitness of the present world for 
Messianic glory. The kingdom is to be eternal. Its 
members are to enjoy a life of patriarchal length (Eth. 
En. 5 9 256), or to live for ever (90 33). In Dan. 12 2 /. 
the point is left doubtful. Besides the Messiah in Sibyll. 
Or. 3 652-654 there is no mention of the Messiah in the 
second century b.c. except in Eth. E 11 . 83-90 (see 90 37), 
where, however, his introduction seems due merely to 
literary reminiscence. 

6 . Gentiles . — According to Eth. En. 10ai, all the 
Gentiles are to become righteous and worship God. 
Only the hostile Gentiles are to be destroyed (Dan. 2244 
7 11 f Eth. En. 9 O 9 -J 6 18 ). The rest will be converted (?) 
and serve Israel (Dan. 7 14 Eth. En. 90 30 ). 

64 . Last II- Last Century b.c. 

Cent. B.O. Authorities for 104-1 B.C. 

Ethiopic Enoch 91-104 (g 65). Psalms of Solomon (§ 67). 
Ethiopic Enoch 87-70 (§ 66). Sibylline Oracles 3 1-62 (§ 68). 

1 Maccabees (§ 66, end). 2 Maccabees (§ 69). 

(a) General eschatological development. — A great 
gulf divides the eschatology of the last century B. c. as 
a whole from that of its predecessor. The hope of an 
eternal Messianic kingdom on the present earth is all 
but universally abandoned . 3 The earth as it is, is mani- 
festly regarded as wholly unfit for the manifestation of 
the kingdom. The dualism which had begun to assert 
itself in the preceding century is therefore now the 
preponderating dogma. This new attitude compels 
writers to advance to new conceptions concerning the 
kingdom. 

(i.) Some boldly declare (Eth. En. 91-104), or else 
imply (Pss. Sol. 1-16 2 Macc. [?]), that the Messianic 
kingdom is only temporary, and that the goal of the 
risen righteous is not this transitory kingdom but heaven 
itself. In the thoughts of these writers the belief in a 
personal immortality has disassociated itself from the 
doctrine of the Messianic kingdom , and the synthesis of 
the two eschatologies achieved in the preceding century 
(see § 58 ) is anew resolved into its elements , 4 This is a 
natural consequence, as we have said, of the growing 
dualism of the times. 

1 Cp Che. OPs. 414. 

2 Cp Persia (the part dealing with religion). 

8 Only in Pss. Sol. 17 f. of this century does the Messianic 
kingdom seem to be of eternal duration on the present earth 
(cp 17 4). Since the Messiah himself, however, is only a man, 
his kingdom is probably of only temporary duration (see below, 
S 67 [i.], and Apocalyptic, g 85). 

4 On the synthesis effected in the NT, see f 82 ; on the 
exceptional anticipation of this in Eth. En. 27 - 70 , see g 66. 
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(ii. ) Quite another line of thought, however, was 
possible. The present earth could not, it is true, be 
regarded as the scene of an eternal Messianic kingdom ; 
but a renewed and transformed earth could. The 
scene of the eternal Messianic kingdom would be such 
a new earth, and a new heaven, and to share in this 
eternal kingdom the righteous should rise (Eth. En. 
37-70). Here the idea of a new heaven and a new 
earth, which appeared illogically in Is. 65 f (§ 48 ), is 
applied with reasonable consistency. 

It is further to be observed that writers of the former 
class (i. ) anticipated a resurrection only of the righteous, 
a resurrection of the spirit not of the body (Eth. En. 
91-104 Pss. Sol.) ; but writers of the latter class (ii. ) 
looked forward to a resurrection of all Israel (Eth. En. 
37-70) at the close of ‘the temporary, and the beginning 
of the eternal, Messianic kingdom. In 2 Macc. , which 
diverges in some respects from both classes, a bodily 
resurrection of the righteous, and possibly of all Israel, 
is expected. 

Again, in contradistinction to the preceding century 
there is now developed a vigorous, indeed a unique, 
doctrine of the Messiah, the doctrine of the supernatural 
Son of Man (Eth. En. 37-70). 

Finally, the present sufferings of Israel at the hands 
of the Gentiles are explained as disciplinary (2 Macc. 
6 12-17 cp Jud. 827 Wisd. 1222 ). 

Israel is chastened for its sins lest they should come to a 
head ; but the Gentiles are allowed to fill up the cup of their 
iniquity (cp Gen. 15 16 Dan. 8 23 9 26). 

(b) Eschatologies of the several writers . — We have said 
that the eschatology of the last century B. c. introduces 

65. Eth. En. a wc T ld ofnew conce P t ' ons (§ 70 ). 
91 104 . Whilst m the writings of the preceding 
century the resurrection and the final judg- 
ment were the prelude to an everlasting Messianic king- 
dom, in Ethiopic Enoch 91-104 they are adjourned 
to the close. The Messianic kingdom is thus, for the 
first time, conceived as temporary. It is therefore no 
longer the goal of the hopes of the righteous. Then- 
soul finds its satisfaction only in a blessed immortality 
in heaven. The author acknowledges that the wicked 
seem to sin with impunity ; but he believes that this is 
not so in truth ; their evil deeds are recorded every day 
(104 7 ), and they will suffer endless retribution in Shgol 
(99 11 ), a place of darkness and flame (for ShSol is here 
conceived as hell), from which there is no escape (98310 

103 7 /). 

In the eighth week, the Messianic kingdom (but without a 
Messiah) shall be established, and the righteous shall slay the 
wicked with the sword ( 91 12 967961 98 12 99 a 6). To this 
kingdom the righteous who have departed this life shall not 
rise. At its close, in the tenth week, shall be held the final 
judgment ; the former heaven and earth shall be destroyed, 
and a new heaven created (91 14-16). The righteous dead, who 
have hitherto been guarded by angels (100 5), in a department 
of SheOl (? cp 4 Ezra 441), shall be raised, 91 10 923 (not, 
however, in the body, but as spirits ; 103 3 f), and the portals 
of heaven shall be opened to them (104 2) ; they shall joy as 
the angels (104 4), becoming companions of the heavenly host 
104 6), and shining as the stars for ever (104 2). 

The interest of the author of Eth. En. 37-70 is in the 
sphere of the moral and spiritual. This is manifest 
aa p+ii even ' n h* s usua ^ name for God, * the 

37 70 d* k° rc * of Spirits,’ and in the peculiar turn 
iMo !!? 11 that he gives to the trisagion in 39 12 
1 macc. , pj 0 iy ( holy , holy is the Lord of spirits : 
he filleth the earth with spirits.’ His views are strongly 
apocalyptic and follow closely in the wake of Daniel. 
Unlike the writer of chaps. 91-104 (§ 65 ), however, he 
clings fast to a future kingdom of (righteous) Israel, 
destined to endure for ever, to which the righteous shall 
rise. The righteous individual will thus find his coh- 
summation in the righteous community. 

In addition to the eschatological details given elsewhere 
(Apocalyptic, § 30) we should observe the following points: — 
The Son of Man is to judge all angels, unfallen and fallen ( 61 8 
554), and men— righteous and sinners (62 2 f), kings and mighty 
(623-11 68 1*4 11). The Messiah is for the first time represented 
as a supernatural being, Judge of men and angels. The fallen 
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fin ggls are to be cast into a fiery furnace (546), the kings and 
the mighty to be tortured in Gehenna by the angel of punish- 
ment (53 3-5 54 if.), and the remaining sinners ana godless to be 
driven from the face of the earth (88 3 41 2 45 6) ; the Son of 
Man shall slay them by the word of his mouth (62 2). Heaven 
and earth shall be transformed (45 if), the righteous shall have 
their mansions therein (396 41 a), and live in the light of eternal 
life (58 3). The elect one shall dwell amongst them (44 4), and 
they shall eat and lie down and rise up with him for ever (62 14). 
They shall be clad in garments of life (62 15 /). and become 
angels in heaven (51 4) ; and they shall seek after light and find 
righteousness (58 3 /), and grow in knowledge and righteousness 

(685). 

1 Macc. is quite without eschatological teaching, if 
we except the writer’s expectation of a prophet in 446 
H41. 1 

In considering the Psalms of Solomon the eschato- 
logical system of the last two psalms (17 f ), which 
differs in many important respects from that of Pss. 
1-16, may be taken first. 

i. The eschatology of Ps. Sol. 17/ is marked by a 
singular want of originality. 

There is hardly a statement relative to the hopes of Israel 
that could not be explained as a literary reminiscence. Where 

_ t> aim a t b ese psalms are at all original their influence 

67. JrS&imB j s distinctly hurtful ; the proof that the popular 
Of Solomon, aspirations with which they connect the Messiah 

B.G. 70-40. were injurious to the best interests of the nation 
was ‘ written in fire and blood ’ (see Messiah). 

The following is the account of the Messiah (who is 
specifically so called in 17 36 186 8). 

He is to be descended from David (17 23), a righteous king 
(17 35), pure from sin (17 41). He will gather the dispersed 
tribes together and make Jerusalem holy as in the days of old. 
No Gentile shall be suffered to sojourn there, nor any one that 
knows wickedness. The ungodly nations he shall destroy with 
the word of his mouth (17 27 cp 17 39 41). The remaining 
Gentiles shall become subject to him (17 31 /) ; he will have 
mercy on all the nations that come before him in fear (17 38). 
They shall come from the ends of the world to see his glory, 
and bring their sons as gifts to Zion (17 34). 

The Messianic kingdom is apparently of temporary 
duration. There is no hint of the rising of the righteous 
who have died ; only the surviving righteous are to 
share in it (cp 17so). We might infer the transitory 
nature of the Messianic kingdom from the fact that the 
Messiah is a single person, not a series of kings. The 
duration of his kingdom is to be regarded as conter- 
minous with that of its ruler. 

ii. In Pss. Sol. 1-16 there is hardly a single reference to 
the future kingdom and none to the Messiah. Since, 
however, they paint in glowing colours the restoration of 
the tribes (834 11 3-8), they look for a Messianic kingdom 
— at all events a period of prosperity, when God’s help 
should be enjoyed (79). Beyond prophesying vengeance 
on the hostile nations and on sinners, however, the 


psalmists do not dwell on this coming time. For them 
the real recompense of the righteous is not bound up 
with an earthly kingdom. The righteous rise, not to 
any kingdom of temporal prosperity, but to eternal life 
(8x6 189) ; they inherit life in gladness (146), and live 
in the righteousness of their God (15 15). There seems 
to be no resurrection of the body. As for the wicked, 
‘their inheritance is Hades (here = hell), and darkness 
and destruction’ (146 cp 15 ix), whither they go 
immediately on dying (16 2). The eschatology of Pss. 
1-16 thus agrees in nearly every point with that of 
Eth. En. 91-104 (§ 65).* 

In Sibylline Oracles 81-62, written before 31 B.c. 


(see Apocalyptic, § 85), God’s kingdom is expected 
a* and the advent of a holy king who 

6 OraSiisi shaU swa y di e sceptre of every land 8 

Yi a v e8 ’ (849). This Messianic king is to reign 
‘ for all the ages ’ (850). These words 


must not be pressed, however ; for, a few lines later, a 


universal judgment on all men is foretold (853-56 60 /.). 


For a similar limitation cp Apoc. Bar. 40 3 73 x. 


1 Cp Che. OPs. 40 n. 

2 Cp Apocalyptic, f 85. The sketch there given is merely 
to justify dividing Pss. 1-16 from 17 /. 

8 if£«t 6' ayvbsava£ irocnp yrjs aKrjvTpa xpanf aw. 
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There is in 2 Macc. only one direct reference to a 
Messianic kingdom : the youngest of the seven brethren 
.. . w prays that ‘ God may speedily be gracious 
69. 2 a ^ na ti on • (7 37 ). The hope of it is 
implied, however, in the expectation of the restoration 
of the tribes (2x8). The righteous rise in the body to 
share in the kingdom where they will renew the common 
life with their brethren (729). The kingdom is to be 
eternal ; for God has established his people for ever 
(14 15). There is certainly no hint of a Messiah. Thus 
the eschatology is really that of the second century B. c. 
(§ 58 /). 

Since the Messianic kingdom here implied is to be of a 
material character and therefore presumably on earth — for the 
righteous rise to an eternal life (7 9 36), in a body constituted as 
the present earthly body (7xi 22 / 14 46) — we may reasonably 
infer that the eternal kingdom thus expected was to be upon the 
present earth, as in Eth. En. 83-90 (§ 60). Thus the eschatology 
of this book belongs really to the second century b.c. as the 
epitomizer claims. 


On the other hand the doctrine of retribution, present 
and future, plays a significant rdle. Present retribution 
follows sin, for Israel and for the Gentiles. In the case 


of Israel its purpose is corrective ; but in that of the 
Gentiles it is vindictive (6 l^ff . ). To enforce his doctrine 
the writer reconstructs history, and corrects the im- 
perfect assignment of destiny to the heathen oppressors, 
Epiphanes (7 17 95-12) and Nicanor (15 32-35), and to the 
Hellenising Jews, Jason (67-10) and Menelaus (138). 

Even the martyrs confess their sufferings to be due to sin 
(7 18 33 37), and pray that their sufferings may * stay the wrath 
of the Almighty ’ (7 38). Immediate retribution is a token of 
God’s goodness (6 13). Our present concern, however, is mainly 
with retribution beyond the grave. The righteous and the 
wicked in Israel enter after death the intermediate state (Hades) 
(623), where they have a foretaste of their final doom (626), 
which takes effect after the resurrection. There is to be a 
resurrection of the righteous (7911 14 23 29 36), perhaps even of 
all Jews (1243 f'), but not of the Gentiles. These remain in 
SheOl. Possibly its torments are referred to in 7 17. When the 
heathen die they enter at once on their eternal doom (7 14). 


(c) Development of special conceptions in the last century 
b. c. 1. Soul and Spirit . — As in the preceding century, 
so also in this, the doctrine of soul 
and spirit follows, almost without ex- 
ception, the old< 

§19). The exceptions are in 2 

In v. 22 the mother of the seven martyred brethren declares : 
* I did not give you spirit and life ’ (to m/ev/sa xai ttjv £o>ijj/). 
Here, as in Gen. 2 45-3 (above, g 20), the irvevfxa is the life-giving 
principle of which the £iorj is the product. The same phrase 
recurs in v. 23 and in 14 46. The withdrawal of this spirit, how- 
ever, does not lead to unconsciousness in SheOl ; the departed 
are still conscious (6 26). The writer is, thus, inconsistent ; for 
the ordinary dichotomy of soul and body is found in 6 30 7 37 
14 38 15 30. 

In all the remaining literature of this century there is 
only a dichotomy — either spirit 1 and body, or soul and 
body. Some writers use one of these pairs, some use 
both ; in none is the spirit conceived as in Gen. 245-3. 

In the oldest writing of the century the departed in SheOl are 
spoken of as ‘spirits’ (Eth. En. 98 10 108 3 4 8) or as ‘souls’ 
(102 5 11 108 7). On the other hand, in the Similitudes and the 
Pss. Sol. (nearly contemporaneous works), the term ‘ spirit ’ is 
not used of man at all, only ‘soul’; see Eth. En. 45 3 68 10, 
Pss. Sol. passim, but particularly 9 7 and 99 where the highest 
spiritual functions are ascribed to the ‘soul.’ Finally in the 
Noachic interpolations (see Apocalyptic, g 24) only the term 
‘ spirit ’ is used of man (cp 41 8 60 4 678/1 71 1), and likewise in 
the Essenic appendix to this book, where we read of ‘ the spirits 
of the wicked ’ (108 3 6 ) and ‘ of the righteous ’ (w. 79x1). 

2. Judgment — The judgment is final and involves 
all rational beings, human and angelic. It will be 
either at the advent of the Messianic kingdom, or (and 
this is the common view) at its close. 

It is only in Eth. En. 37-70 that it is regarded as introducing 
the Messianic kingdom, and here it differs from the conception 
which prevailed in the second century, in that it ushers in the 
Messianic kingdom, not on the present earth, but in a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

The main difference, however, between the judgment in the 
eschatologies of the last century and in those of the second is 
that all (?) other writers of die last century, except Eth. En. 


sr Semitic view (above, 
Macc. 


70. Special 
Conceptions. 


1 In Eth. En. 15 4 the antithesis between the spiritual and the 
fleshly is strongly emphasized ; but the contrast is not between 
two parts of man but between the nature of angels and of men. 
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87-70, conceived it as forming the close of the temporary Mes- 
sianic kingdom (so clearly in Eth. En. 91-104 and Pss. Sol. 1-10, 
probably also in Ps. Sol. 17 / and 2 Macc. ; see above, gg 65 
67). . There is, however, in Eth. En. 91 12 95 7 96 1 98 12, etc., a 
preliminary judgment of the sword which (as in Dan. 2 44) is 
executed by the saints. In Ps. Sol. 17 /. this Messianic judg. 
ment is executed forensically by the Messiah. 

3. Places of abode of the departed. — i. Paradise. 
Paradise, which in the preceding century had been 
regarded as the abode of only two men (§ 63 [3] ii. ), 
has come to be regarded as the intermediate abode of 
all the righteous and elect; Eth. En. 61 12 70 s ff. 
(Noachic Fragment, 608 ). In the Similitudes the 
righteous pass from Paradise to the Messianic kingdom. 

ii. Heaven. For the first time in apocalyptic litera- 
ture heaven becomes, after the final judgment, the 
abode of the righteous as spirits (Eth. En. 1042 4 
103 3 /). 

iii. Shfiol. There is a considerable variety in the 
views entertained about Shfiol ; but most of them have 
been met with earlier. 

(a) It is the intermediate abode of the departed 
whence all Israel (?) rises to judgment (Eth. En. 51 1 ). 1 

In 2 Macc. this is the only sense (6 23). It is noteworthy that 
the writer regards a moral change as possible in SheOl (see 
12 42-45). According to Eth. En. 100 5 the souls of the righteous 
are preserved in a special part of SheOl ( ? cp 4 Ezra 4 41). 

(b) ShSol is Hell. 

Eth. En. 63 10 50 8 99 11 103 7 and always in Pss. Sol. [146 
15 n I62]. Note how in Pss. Sol. Sheol is associated with fire 
and darkness ; it has drawn to itself attributes of Gehenna. In 
the Similitudes SheOl is an intermediate abode for all that die 
before the advent of the Messianic kingdom (51 x). The wicked 
that are living on its advent shall be cast into SheOl; but 
Sheol then becomes a final abode of fire (63 10). 

(c) Shfiol is Gehenna in the interpolated passage, 
Eth. En. 568 . 

iv. Gehenna. Two new developments of this idea 
appear in the last century B. C. 

(a) The first is referred to in Eth. En. 48 9 54 1 f. 62izf 
According to the prevailing view of the second century B.c., 
Gehenna was to be the final abode of Jewish apostates whose 
sufferings were to form an ever present spectacle to the righteous ; 
but in the Similitudes (37-70) Gehenna is specially designed for 
kings and the mighty, and it is forthwith to vanish for ever with 
its victims from the sight of the righteous. This latter idea is 
due to the fact that in the Similitudes there were to be, after the 
judgment, new heavens and a new earth. 

(p) The second development is attested in Eth. En. 91-104, 
where Gehenna is a place only of spiritual punishment, whereas 
hitherto it had been a place of spiritual and also of corporal 
punishment ; in 98 3 we read of ‘ spirits ’ being ‘ cast into the 
furnace of fire ’ (cp also 103 8). In this writer SheOl and Gehenna 
have become equivalent terms (see 99 11 103 7, also 100 9). The 
same conception is found in the Essene writing Eth. En. 108 6. 

v. Burning furnace. In Eth. En. 546 (cp I811-16 
21 1-6) the final abode of the fallen angels is a burning 
furnace. 

4. Resurrection . — The views of the last century B.c. 
on the resurrection show a great development on those 
of the preceding century. In Eth. En. 91-104 (§ 65) and 
the Pss. Sol. (§67) the resurrection is still only spiritual ; 
but 2 Macc. puts forward a very definite resurrection of 
the body (7 xx 1446), as does also Eth. En. 37 - 70 . Only, 
the body is a garment of light (62 15 / ), and those who 
possess it are angelic ( 51 4). Similarly Eth. En. 91-104 
and Pss. Sol. agree in representing the resurrection as 
involving only the righteous, and Eth. En. 37-70 and 
2 Macc. (?) in extending it to all Israel. 

5. {a) Messianic Kingdom. See § 64. 

(b) Messiah . — In the preceding century the Messianic 
hope was practically non-existent. Under Judas and 
Simon the need of a Messiah was hardly felt. In the 

1 Eth. En. 51 1 is difficult. Both She5l and hell (t.e., haguel 
s= destruction) are said to give up their inhabitants for judgment. 
Are we therefore to regard SheOl and hell as mere parallels here, 
or is SheOl the temporary abode of the righteous and hell that 
of the wicked? The fact that Paradise is the intermediate 
abode of the righteous in the Similitudes (see above, i.) would 
favour the former alternative. SheOl would then in all cases be 
a place of punishment intermediate or final in the Similitudes. 
The connotation of SheOl, however, in this section may not be 
fixed. The second alternative, therefore, seems the true one ; 
for Sh&l and hell appear to hold both good and evil souls. 
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first half of the last century B.C. it was very different. 
Subject to ruthless oppressions, the righteous were in 
sore need of help. As their princes were the leaders in 
this oppression, the pious were forced to look for aid to 
God. The bold and original thinker to whom we owe 
the Similitudes conceived the Messiah as the super- 
natural Son of Man, who should enjoy universal 
dominion and execute judgment on men and angels 
(cp Messiah, Son of Man). Other religious 
thinkers, returning afresh to the study of the earlier 
literature, revived (as in Pss. Sol.) the expectation of 
the prophetic Messiah, sprung from the house and 
lineage of David (17 23). See above (§ 67); also 
Apocalyptic, § 32. These very divergent concep- 
tions took such a firm hold of the national consciousness 
that henceforth the Messiah becomes generally, but not 
universally, the chief figure in the Messianic kingdom. 

6. Gentiles . — The favourable view of the second 
century B.c., as to the future of the Gentiles, has all 
but disappeared. In Eth. En. 37-70 annihilation ap- 
pears to await them. In Ps. Sol. 17 32 they are to be 
spared to serve Israel in the temporary Messianic king- 
dom. This may have been the view of the other 
writers of this century who looked forward to a merely 
temporary Messianic kingdom. 

71 . First III. The First Century a.d. 

Cent. A. D. A uthorities. 

Book of Jubilees (§ 72). Apocalypse of Baruch (§ 78). 

Assumption of Moses (§ 73). Book of Baruch 1 (see Apoc- 
Philo (§ 74 ). ryfha, g 6). 

Slavonic Enoch (§ 75). 4 Esdras (g 79). 

| Book of Wisdom (g 76). Josephus (g 80). 

4 Maccabees (§ 77). 

(a) General eschatological development . — The growth 
of dualism which was so vigorous in the last century B. c. 
now attains its final development. The Messianic 
kingdom is not to be everlasting ; in one work it is to 
last 1000 years (see below, § 75) ; in some writings it 
is even wholly despaired of (Apoc. Bar. 132 4, Salathiel 
Apoc. [§ 79 » e], 4 Macc. ). According to another work 
some of the saints will rise to share in it ( ‘ the first 
resurrection’). The breach between the eschatologies 
of the individual and of the nation which had begun to 
appear in the last century b.c. (§64) has been widened, 
and the differences of the two eschatologies have been 
developed to their utmost limits. The nation has no 
blessed future at all, or, at best, one of only temporary 
duration. This, however, is a matter with which the 
individual has no essential concern. His interest centres 
round his own soul and his own lot in the after-life. 
The great thought of the divine kingdom has been 
surrendered in despair. 

The transcendent view of the risen righteous which 
was sometimes entertained in the preceding century 
(§65) becomes more generally prevalent. The resur- 
rection involves the ‘ spirit ' alone (Jubilees, Ass. Mos. , 
Philo, Wisd. , 4 Macc. ) ; or, the righteous are to rise 
vestured with the glory of God (Slav. En. ), or with 
their former body, which is forthwith to be trans- 
formed and made like that of the angels (Apoc. Bar. , 
4 Esdras ; see also the Pharisaic doctrine in Jos. BJ 
814). 

Several writers reveal a new development in regard 
to the resurrection of the 'spirit.' Instead of being 
preceded by a stay in Shfiol till after the final 
judgment, the entrance of the righteous spirit on a 
blessed immortality is to follow on death immediately. 
This view, however, is held only by Alexandrian writers 
(Philo, Wisdom 3 x-4 42710, etc., 4 Macc.) or by the 
Essenes (see Jos. BJ 28 n, cp Essenes, § 7). The 
only exception is Jubilees (see chap. 23 ). The older 
view survives in die first century a.d. in Ass. Moses 
IO9, in Slav. En. and (partly) in Eth. En. 108 . 

Finally, the scope of the resurrection, which in the past 

1 The earlier part of this work may be as old as the second 
century B.C. 
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was limited to Israel, is extended in some books to all 
mankind (Apoc. Bar. 31a 4Ezra732 37). For the Gen- 
tiles, however, this is but a sorry boon. They are 
raised only to be condemned for ever with a condemna- 
tion severer than that which they had endured before. 1 

(b) Eschatologies of the several writers . — In the Book 
t mi °f Jubilees there is not much eschato- 

72. UUDiie logical thought. Levi is given a special 

blessing ; from him are to proceed ' princes and judges 
and chiefs’ (31 15). From Judah there seems to be 
expected a Messiah. 

Isaac blesses Judah thus : ‘ Be thou a prince — thou and one 
of thy sons over the sons of Jacob ... in thee shall there be 
the help of Jacob,’ etc. (81 18 f). There is a detailed description 
of the Messianic woes ( 28 13 19 22). These will be followed by 
an invasion of Palestine by the Gentiles (28 23 yC). Then Israel 
will ‘ begin to study the laws,’ and repent (28 26). As the nation 
becomes faithful, human life will gradually be lengthened till 
it approaches one thousand years (28 27 ; cp 28 28). This period 
is the ‘ great day of peace’ ( 25 10). Whether the blessings 
granted to the Gentiles through Israel (18 16 20 10 27 23), how- 
ever, are to be referred to the Messianic age. is doubtful. 
Finally, when the righteous die, their spirits will enter into a 
blessed immortality (23 31). ‘ And their bones shall rest in the 

earth and their spirits shall have much joy, and they shall know 
that it is the Lord who executes judgment,’ etc. 


The ‘day of the great judgment’ (23 ix) seems to 
follow on the close of the Messianic kingdom. 

Mastema and the demons subject to him shall be judged 
(10 8). On the restriction of the resurrection to the spirit (23 31), 
see above (8 71, a). The question arises, Where do tne spirits of 
the righteous who die before the final judgment go? It cannot 
be to SheCl, for SheOl is ordinarily conceived in this book as 
‘ the place of condemnation ’ into which are cast eaters of blood 
and idolaters (7 29 22 22). It must be either, as in the Simili- 
tude ., to an intermediate abode of the righteous, such as Para- 
dise, or else to heaven. All Palestinian Jewish tradition 
favours an intermediate abode. 

The Assumption of Moses (7-29 A.D. ) is closely allied 

. .. to Jubilees in many respects. Where- 

* - ® P as Jubilees, however, is a manifesto 

(7 29 in) in ^ avour tke priesthood, the As- 

' *'* sumption, proceeding from a Pharisaic 


quietist, contains a bitter attack on them (7). 

The preparation for the advent of the theocratic or Messianic 
kingdom will be a period of repentance (1 18). 1750 years after 

the death of Moses (10 12) God will intervene in behalf of Israel 
(10 7) and the ten tribes shall return. There is no Messiah ; ‘ the 
eternal God alone . . . will punish the Gentiles ’ (10 7). In this 
respect the Assumption differs from Jubilees. The idealisation 
of Moses leaves no room for a Messiah. During the temporary 
Messianic kingdom Israel shall destroy its national enemies 
(10 8), and finally be exalted to heaven (10 9), whence it shall see 
its enemies in Gehenna (10 10). 


It is noteworthy that the conception of Gehenna, 
which was originally the specific place of punishment 
for apostate Jews, is here extended, so that it becomes 
the final abode of the wicked generally. Finally, there 
seems to be no resurrection of the body, only of the 
spirit. 

Philo. — We shall only touch on the main points of 
74. Philo l ^ e eschatol °gy Philo. He looked 
2KTt.n bo a*d f° rwar{ ^ to the return of the tribes from 
20B.U.- ^'captivity, to the establishment of a Messi- 
anic kingdom of temporal prosperity, and even to a 
Messiah. 

The loci classici on this subject are De Execrat. 8 /. (ed. 
Mang. 2435 /) and De Proem, et Poen. 15-20 (ed,. Mang. 
2421-428). The former passage foretells the restoration of a 
converted Israel to the Holy Land. The latter describes the 
Messianic kingdom. The Messiah is a man of war — eAevo-ereu 
yap avlpwiro?, ff>r}<riv 6 xpi)<rpor (Nu. 24 17), KaTaorpaTapx^ v Ka ' L 


The inclusion of the Messiah and the Messianic king- 
dom, though really foreign to his system, in Philo’s 
eschatology, is strong evidence as to the prevalence of 
these expectations even in Hellenistic Judaism. Appar- 
ently Philo did not look forward to a general and final 
judgment. All enter after death into their final abode. 
The punishment of the wicked is everlasting (De 
Cherub. 1) ; even the wicked Jews are committed to 
Tartarus (De Execrat. 6). As matter is incurably evil, 
there can be no resurrection of the body. Our present 


1 So Eth. En. 22 19 Apoc. Bar. 80 4 f 86 11 4 Esd. 7 87. 
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life in the body is death, for the body is the sepulchre 
of the soul (Quod Deus immut. 32) ; our tr&fjia is our 
<ri)na (Leg. Alleg. I33). 

According to the Slavonic Enoch 1 (1-50 A.D. ), as 
the earth was created in six days, its history will be 
75. Slavonic accomplished in 6000 years ; and as the 
E h. Slx ^ a y s creation were followed by one 

1 B0°at» of rest) so 6000 years of the world’s 

1- 0 A. . history will be followed by a rest of 1000 
years — the Millennium or Messianic kingdom. Here for 
the first time the Messianic kingdom is limited to 1000 
years (whence the later Christian view of the Millennium), 
at the expiration of which time will pass into eternity 
(322-332), and then will be the final judgment. 

That event is variously called ‘the day of judgment’ I 
" the Lord 


‘the terrible judgment’ ( 488 )“ ‘the immeasurable judgment’ 
( 40 12). 

Before the final judgment the souls of the departed 
ar£ in intermediate places. 

The rebellious angels awaiting judgment in torment are con- 
fined to the second heaven ( 7 1-3). The fallen lustful angels are 
kept in durance under the earth (18 7). Satan, hurled down 
from heaven, has as his habitation the air (29 4,/.). For the souls 
of men, which were created before the creation of the world 
(23 5), future places of abode have been separately prepared (49 2 
58 5). The context of 58 5 appears to imply that they are the 
intermediate place for human souls. In 82 1 Adam is sent to 
this receptacle of souls on his death, and is transferred from it 
to paradise in the third heaven after the great judgment (42 5). 
Even the souls of beasts are preserved till the final judgment in 
order to testify against the ill-usage of men (58 5 6). 

The righteous shall escape the final judgment and 
enter paradise as their eternal inheritance (8 9 423 5 61 3 
65 10). The wicked are cast into hell in the third heaven 
where their torment will be for everlasting (10 40 12 41 2 
42 1 f. 61 3). There is apparently no resurrection of the 
body — the righteous are clothed with the garments of 
God’s glory (228 ; cp Eth. En. 62 16 108 12). The seventh 
heaven is the final abode of Enoch (552 672) ; but this 
is an exception. 

In the Alexandrian ‘ Wisdom of Solomon ’ there is no 
Messiah ; but there is to be a theocratic kingdom, in 
w . , which the surviving righteous shall judge 
. s om. the nat j ons (3 7 8), forensically (cp 1 Cor. 
62), not by the sword. Here is a mark of progress. 
The body does not rise again ; it is a mere burden taken 
up for a time by the pre-existent soul (cp Slav. En. ). 
It is the soul that is immortal ( 3 1-4 etc.). The wicked 
shall be ‘destroyed’ (419), though not annihilated (419 
5 i). The true judgment of the individual sets in at 
death (41014). For further details see Wisdom of 
Solomon, § 17. 

4 Maccabees is a philosophical treatise on the supre- 
macy of reason. 2 The writer adopts, as far as possible, 

77 4 Mace. tenets °f stoicism. .He teaches the 

* eternal existence of all souls, good and 

bad, but no resurrection of the body. The good shall 
enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven 3 (98 152 17 s); 
but the wicked shall be tormented in fire for ever (99 
10 15 3 2 12). 

On the composite Book of Baruch see Baruch ii. , 
and cp Apocrypha, § 6, i. Here we only note that 

78 Baruch * n Hades still possesses its OT con- 
and Apoc nota ^ on - The Apocalypse of Baruch also 
of Baruch! ^ 5 °"®° A * D * ) is a composite work (Apoca- 
lyptic, § 1 of] for a summary of 

contents see ib. § 8), 4 the six or more independent 
constituents of which may, when treated from the stand- 
point of their eschatology, be ranged in three classes. 

i. The Messiah Apocalypses A lt A^, A s ( 27 - 30 1, 86- 
40 , 53 - 74 ). This part differs from the rest of the book 
in being written before 70 A.D. and in teaching the 

1 For further details see Morfill and Charles’s editio princeps 
of this book ; also Apocalyptic, $8 33-41. 

2 See Maccabees (Fourth), §| 2, 7, and cp Che. OPs. 29. 

3 Cp Che. OPs. 414, 443. 

4 For a fuller treatment see Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch. 
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doctrine of a personal Messiah. In A v however, his 
rdle is a passive one, whereas in and A 3 he is a 
warrior who slays the enemies of Israel with his own 
hand. In all three apocalypses the Messiah-kingdom 
is of temporary duration. 

In A® the Messiah’s ‘principate will stand “for ever” until 
the world of corruption is at an end’ (40 3); in A3 his reign is 
described as ‘ the consummation of that which is corruptible and 
the beginning of that which is incorruptible ' (74 2). During it 
there will be no sorrow nor anguish nor untimely death (78 2/). 
The animal world will change its nature and minister unto man 
(786). In A2 and A3 the kingdom is inaugurated with the judg- 
ment of the sword (39 7-402, 72 2-6). The Gentiles that have 
ruled or oppressed Israel shall be destroyed ; but those that have 
not done so shall be spared in order to be subject to Israel 
(72 2-6). 

The final judgment and the resurrection follow on the 
close of these kingdoms. 

ii. In B x (l-9i 43-44 7 45-466 77-82 86 /.) the 
writer (who is optimistic) looks forward ( 69 ) to Jeru- 
salem’s being rebuilt (after it has been destroyed by 
angels) lest the enemy should boast ( 7 1 ), to the restora- 
tion of the exiles (776 78 7 ), and to a Messianic kingdom 
(I 5 466 77 i 2 ); but he does not expect a Messiah. 
Little consideration is shown for the Gentiles ( 822 - 7 ). 

iii. In B 2 (13-25 302-35 41/ 44 8-15 47-52 75/ 83), 
written after 70 a.d. , the writer has relinquished all 
expectation of national restoration and all hope for the 
present corruptible world. He is mainly concerned with 
theological problems and the question of the incorruptible 
world that is to be. 

The world shall be renewed (326); from being transitory 
(48 50 85 10) it shall become undying (51 3) and everlasting 
(48 50) ; from being a world of corruption (21 19 31 5 ; cp 40 3 742) 
it shall become incorruptible and invisible (51 8 44 12). lull of 
world -despair, the writer looks for no Messiah or Messianic 
kingdom, but only for the last day when he will testify against 
the Gentile oppressors of Israel (13 3). 

In the meantime, as men die they enter in some degree 
on their reward in Shfiol, the intermediate abode of the 
departed (23s 48 16 52a; cp 566), in which there are 
already certain degrees of happiness or torment. 

For the wicked Sheol is an abode of pain (30 5 36 11), still not to 
be compared with their torments after the final judgment. The 
righteous are preserved in certain ‘chambers’ or ‘treasuries’ in 
Sheol (4 Ezra 441), where they enjoy rest and peace, guarded 
by angels (Eth. En. 100 5 ; 4 Ezra 7 15). 

At the final judgment the righteous issue forth to 
receive their everlasting reward (30 2 ). 

As regards the resurrection B 2 teaches as follows ; — 

In answer to the question, Wilt thou perchance change these 
things [i.e., man’s material body] which have been in the world, 
as also the world ? [49 3], he shows in chap. 50 that the dead shall 
be raised with bodies absolutely unchanged, with a view to their 
recognition by those who knew them. This completed, the 
bodies of the righteous shall be transformed, with a view to an 
unending spiritual existence (51 1 3 7-9). They shall be made 
like the angels and equal to the stars, and changed from beauty 
into loveliness, and from light into the splendour of glory (51 10) ; 
they shall even surpass the angels (51 12). 

The Pauline teaching in 1 Cor. 15 35-50 is thus in 
some respects a developed and more spiritual expression 
of ideas already current in Judaism. 

In B 3 (chap. 85) there is the same despair of a national 
restoration as in B 2 , and only spiritual blessedness is 
looked for in the world of incorruption (85 4 f ). 

In dealing with 4 Esd. we shall adopt provisionally 
some of the critical results attained by Kabisch (cp 
4 Eadraa Esdras [Fourth]). Of the five inde- 
4 * * pendent writings which he discovers in it, 

two were written before 70 a. d. and three after. 

i. The two former he designates respectively an Ezra 
Apocalypse and a Son of Man Vision. 

a. The Ezra Apocalypse consists of 4 52-5 13a 613-25 
726-44 863-912 and is largely eschatological. 

The signs of the last times are recounted at great length (5 1-12 
6 21/ 9 1-3 6), the destruction of Rome (5 3), and the advent of 
the Messiah the Son of God (56 7 26). Certain saints shall 
accompany the Messiah (7 28) t— here we seem to have the idea 
ot a first resurrection of the saints to the temporary Messianic 
kingdom, the general resurrection taking place at its close 
(731^)— and all the faithful who have survived the troubles 
that preceded the kingdom shall rejoice together with the 

1 The same idea is probably to be found in 13 52. 
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Messiah 400 years . 1 Then the Messiah and all men shall die 
(7 29), and in the course of seven days the world shall return to 
its primeval silence, even as in the course of seven days it was 
created (7 30). Then the next world shall awake, the corruptible 
perish (7 31), all mankind be raised from the dead (7 32) and 
appear at the last judgment (7 33), and Paradise (the final abode 
of the righteous) and Gehenna be revealed (7 36). The judgment 
shall last seven years (7 43). 

b. The Son of Man Vision (chap. 13) was composed 
probably before 70 A. D. 

Many signs are to precede the advent of the Messiah (18 32), 
who will appear in the clouds of heaven (13 3 32). The nations, 
‘a multitude without number,’ shall assemble from the four 
winds of heaven to attack him (13 5 34) ; but the Messiah will 
destroy them— not with spear or weapon of war (18 9 28), bift 
‘ by a flood of fire out of his mouth and a flaming breath out of his 
lips ’ (13 10 27), and ‘ by the law which is like fire ’ (13 38 49). 
The ‘new Jerusalem’ shall be set up (1836). The Messiah 
shall restore the ten tribes (13 40 47) and preserve the residue of 
God’s people that are in Palestine (1848). 

ii. The other three constituents of 4 Esd. were com- 
posed between 70 and too A. D. 

c. The Eagle Vision (106o-12 35). Here is predicted (12 33) 
the destruction of Rome through the agency of the Davidic 
Messiah (12 32 ; so Vv. except Lat.), who will save the remnant 
of God’s people in Palestine, and fill them with joy to the end, 
the day of judgment (12 34). 

d. An Ezra Fragment (14 i-ija 18-27 36-47). Ezra is to be 
translated and to live with the Messiah till the twelve times are 
ended (14 9). Ten and a half have elapsed already (14 11). Great 
woes have befallen ; but the worst are yet to come (14 16 f). 
Does 149 imply that when ‘ the times are ended ’ there will be a 
Messianic kingdom like that in the Ezra Apocalypse discussed 
above (a) ? This is not improbable if we compare 14 9 with 7 28. 
The parts of chap. 14 under consideration, therefore, may belong 
to that apocalypse. 

e. The Apocalypse of Salathiel (81-31 41-51 5 13^-6 10 630- 
7 25 7 45-8 62 9 13-IO 57 12 40-48 14 28-35). The world is nearly at 
an end (4 44-50). As it was created, so it is to be judged, by God 
alone (5 56 66). Very few shall be saved (7 47-61 8 2 /.). Judg- 
ment and all things relating to it were prepared before the 
creation (7 70). It will come when the number of the righteous 
is completed (4 36) ; the sins of earth will not retard it (4 39-42). 
In the meantime, retribution sets in immediately after death 
(7 69 75 80 86 95 14 35). The souls of the righteous, who are 
allowed seven days to see what will befall them (7 100 /), are 
guarded by angels in ‘ chambers ’(7 75 85 95 121) till tne final 
judgment, when glory and transfiguration await them (7 95 97). 
The souls of the wicked in torment roam to and fro in seven 
‘ ways ' (z das) which answer to the seven ‘ ways ' of joy for the 
righteous (7 80-87 93). After the judgment their torments become 
still more grievous (7 84), and intercession, permissible now 
(7 106-111), can no longer be allowed (7 102-105), all things being 
then finally determined (7 113-115). This world now ends, 
and the next (7 113), which will be a new creation (7 75), begins. 
It is the time of the great reward of the righteous, who shall be 
bright as stars (7 97); yea, even brighter (7 125), for they shall 
shine as the sun, and be immortal (7 97). Paradise shall be their 
final abode (7 123). 


The teaching of this book is closely allied to that of 
Apoc. Bar. R 2 . 

Josephus, a Pharisee, gives a fairly trustworthy 
Pharisaic eschatology in Ant. xviii. I3 (cp Scribes). 2 

80. Josephus, T he accou , nt ! n B/ 'f 8 V s ir } a h ^ h 
37 101 A.D degree misleading. In reality, Josephus 
* believed in an intermediate state for the 


righteous, and (see Ant. iv. 65 ) in a future Messianic 
age . 3 

(c) Development of special conceptions in first century 
ai R .. A.D. 1 . Soul and Spirit . — There is 
. peci hardly a trace of what we have called 
conceptions. ^ 2q) the later doctri ne of the soul and 

the spirit in the Jewish literature of the first century A. D. 4 


1 This number has originated as follows:— According to Gen. 
15 13 Israel was to be oppressed 400 years in Egypt. Ps. 90 15 
contains the prayer, ‘Give us joy ... for as many years of 
misfortune as we have lived through* (We. SBOT ). From a 
combination of these passages it was inferred that the Messianic 
kingdom would last 400 years. Compare this view with that of 
the 1000 years broached in Slav. En. ; see 8 75- . 

2 A treatment of this passage of Josephus, with regard to its 
eschatological contents will be found also in Cheyne's OPs: 

416 ff. 445 Jf - 

3 It is Josephus the courtier who speaks in BJ vi. 54. 

4 In Barucn 1-38, which belongs in eschatological character 
to the OT, this teaching appears, and the term "spirit’ is used 
in its later sense in 217, ‘The dead that are in Hades whose 
spirit is taken from their bodies.’ Still in 8 1 ‘ spirit ’ and ‘ soul’ 
are treated as synonymous according to the popular and older 
view. This part of Baruch may belong to the second or the 
last century b.c. 
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In Jubilees 28 31 the departed are spoken of as 4 spirits.’ So 
likewise in Ass. Mos. (see Origen, In Jos. hontil. 2 1). On the 
other hand Slav. En. speak* only of 4 souls ' ; see 28 5 58 5. 
Again, whereas Apoc. Bar. uses in reference to the departed 
only the term ‘soul ’ — cp 30 3 4 (51 is>-jthe sister work 4 Esd. 
uses both 4 soul ’ (7 75 93 99 f) and 4 spirit ’ (7 78 80). 

The author of Wisdom w as clearly influenced by Gen. 
24^-3 ; but his psychology is independent, and more 
nearly agrees with the popular dichotomy (I4 819/. 

9 15). In the next life the soul constitutes the entire 
personality (3 x) ; 4 spirit ’ is clearly a synonym (cp 158 
and 15 16 ; also I614). There is, therefore, no trichotomy 
in 15 ii. The difference between 4 an active soul ’ (ij/vxty 
ivepyovaav) and 4 a vital spirit’ (irveQfia {utik&p) lies 
not in the substantives but in the epithets. 1 The soul 
here is not the result of the inbreathing of the divine 
breath into the body but an independent entity, synony- 
mous with the spirit derived directly from God. 

2. Judgment. — This century witnesses but little change 
in the current beliefs on this head. There is to be a 
preliminary judgment in all cases where a Messianic 
kingdom is expected (in Jub. , Ass. Mos., Wisdom, and 
all the different constituents of Apoc. Bar. and 4 Esdras 
save Ba and R, of the former and the Apoc. Salathiel of 
the latter). The final judgment is to be executed on 
men and angels (Jub. , Slav. En. and Apoc. Bar. ) at the 
close of the Messianic kingdom, or, where no such 
kingdom is expected, at the close of the age (Apoc. 
Bar., Bg B3), or when the number of the righteous is 
completed (4 Esdras, Apoc. Sal.). In 2 Macc. and 
Philo, however, no final judgment is spoken of. Each 
soul apparently enters at death on its final destiny. In 
this last respect alone is there a definite divergence from 
the beliefs of the last century B.c. 

3. Places of abode of the departed . — There are many ; 
but they have, for the most part, their roots in the past. 

i. Heaven (or Paradise). The final abode of the righteous 
Gub. 2831, Ass. Mos. IO9, Apoc. Bar. 51). 

iL Paradise, (a) The final abode of the righteous (Slav. En. 
8 f 423 5 etc.; 4 Ezra 7 36 123). ( b ) The intermediate abode of 
the righteous (Jub. ?). 

iii. SheOl or Hades, (a) The abode of all departed souls till 
the final judgment (Apoc. Bar. 285 48 16 52 2; 4 Ezra 441; 
Josephus [see above]). SheOl thus conceived, however, had 
two divisions — a place of pain for the wicked (Apoc. Bar. 80 5 
86 ti), and a place of rest and blessedness for the righteous (cp 
4 Ezra 4 41). 2 This was called the 4 treasuries ’ (cp Apoc. Bar. 
8O2 ; 4 Ezra 7 75 85 95). (b) Hell (Jub. 7 29 22 22 ; 4 Ezra 853). 

iv. Gehenna. This is now generally conceived as the final 

E lace of punishment for all the wicked, not for apostate Jews as 
eretofore (Ass. Mos. 10 10 ; 4 Ezra 7 36). It seems to be referred 
to in Wisdom (cp 4 19). In Slav. En. it is in the third heaven 
(cp 10 40 12 41 2). 3 

4. Resurrection. — (a) Resurrection of the saints to 
the Messianic kingdom. This is apparently the teaching 
of 4 Esdras 728. {b) General resurrection. According 

to all the authorities of this century as enumerated above 
(except Apoc. Bar. and 4 Esdras), there is to be a 
resurrection of the righteous alone. In B 2 of Apoc. 
Bar. (30 2-5 50 /) and in the Ezra Apoc. in 4 Esd. 
(732-37) the resurrection involves all men. A resurrec- 
tion or an immortality only of the soul is found in 
Jubilees, Ass. Mos. , Philo, Wisdom and 4 Macc. 

5. (a) Messianic kingdom . — See above (§ 71). 

(b) Messiah . — We remarked above (§ 70 5) that from 
about 50 B.C. the Messianic hope rooted itself so firmly 
that henceforth the Messiah became, on the whole, the 
central figure in the theocratic kingdom. It may startle 
some to find that only five of the books we have 
dealt with express this hope (cp Messiah). The ex- 
planation, however, is not far to seek. Against the 
secularisation of the hope of the Messiah, favoured (see 
Apocalyptic, § 85) by the Psalms of Solomon, an 

1 Thus the resemblance to Gen. 2 7 is merely verbal, 
a w The statement that “the treasuries” are a department of 
SheOl is based on the Latin version of 4 Esdras 4 41. The 
present writer, however, is now inclined to regard this statement 
as false on various grounds, one reason being the fact that the 

c 1 ; “ e .1_ ___• .L. t 


Beliar. See 414 and cp Antichrist, § 13. 
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emphatic protest was raised by a strong body of Phari- 
sees, Quietists like the ancient H&slds (above, § 57), who 
felt it to be their sole duty to observe the law, leaving it 
to God to intervene and defend them. This standpoint 
is represented by Ass. Mos. , and later by the Salathiel 
Apoc. in 4 Esdras. Among the Jews of the dispersion, 
too, this view naturally gained large acceptance. Hence 
we find no hint of the ideas it protested against in the 
Slav. En., the Book of Wisdom, and 4 Macc. This 
opposition to the hope of the Messiah from the severely 
legal wing of Pharisaism at length gave way, however, 
and in Apoc. Bar. 53-74 ( i. e. , A s ) we have literary 
evidence of the fusion of early Rabbinism and the 
popular Messianic expectation. How widespread was 
the hope of the Messiah in the first century of the 
Christian era may be seen not only from Jubilees (?), 
Philo, Josephus and the various independent writings 
in the Apoc. Bar. and 4 Esdras, but also from the NT 
and the notice taken of this expectation in Tacitus 
( Hist. 513) and Suetonius ( Vesp. 4). 

Since in all cases only a transitory Messianic kingdom 
is expected in this century, the Messiah’s reign is natur- 
ally conceived as likewise transitory. 

The Messiah is to be of the tribe of Judah Gub. 81 is f., 
4 Esd. 12 32). According to Apoc. Bar. 27-80 1 and 4 Esd. 7 28 
(*.*., Ezra Apoc., see above § 79, a ) he is to play a passive part. 
In the former passage he is to appear at the close of the Messianic 
woes ; in the latter, at the time of the first resurrection. He is not 
usually passive, however ; in Apoc. Bar. 86-40 58-70 and 4 Esd. 
1060-12 3£ he is a warrior who slays his enemies with the sword. 
Other wnters, more loftily, substitute for a sword the invisible 
word of his mouth (4 Esd. 18 10 ; cp Ps. Sol. 17). 

6. Gentiles . — In most works written before the fall of 
Jerusalem only the hostile nations are destroyed (see 
e.g. , Apoc. Bar. 40 r f. 724-6) ; but in later works (see 
4 Esd. 13 ) this fate is suffered by all Gentiles. In no 
case have they any hope of a future life. They descend 
for ever either into Shfiol or into Gehenna. If, any- 
where, they are represented as having part in the resur- 
rection, it is only that they may be committed to severer 
and never-ending torment (4 Esd. 7 36-38). 

C. NEW TESTAMENT 

In entering the field of the NT we find at once a dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity. The ideas inherited from the 

NT writAra 2ire DOt ln a State constant Aux 
* in which each idea in turn appeals for 
acceptance, and enjoys through the system which it 
generates a brief career. The ideas are subordinated 
to the central force of the Christian movement. 

In the next place we have to note that the teaching of 
Christ and of Christianity at last furnished a synthesis 
of the eschatologies of the race and the individual. 

The true Messianic kingdom begun on earth is to be consum- 
mated in heaven ; it is not temporary but eternal ; it is not 
limited to one people but embraces the righteous of all nations 
and of all times. It forms a divine society 1 in which the 
position and significance of each member is determined by his 
endowments and his blessedness conditioned by the blessedness 
of the whole. Religious individualism becomes an impossibility. 
The individual can have no part in the kingdom except through a 
living relation to its head ; but this relation cannot be maintained 
and developed save through life in and for the brethren, and so 
closely is the individual life bound to that of the brethren that 
no soul can reach its consummation apart. 

Of the large body of Jewish ideas retained in the 
system of Christian thought many undergo a partial or 
complete transformation, and it is important at the out- 
set to place this relation in a clear light. We cannot 
expect Christianity to be free from inherited conceptions 
of a mechanical and highly unethical character, 8 when 
we remember that in the Hebrew religion there were 
for centuries large survivals of primitive Semitic religion. 

1 The joyous nature of the fellowship of this kingdom is set 
forth in the gospels in the figurative terms of a feast ; but all 
idea of the satisfaction of sensuous needs in the consummated 
kingdom of God is excluded by the only account of the risen life 
of the righteous which comes from the triple tradition. _ 

8 Among those in Christianity which historical criticism com- 
pels us to assign to this class are the generally accepted doctrine 
of Hades, ana the doctrine of eternal damnation. 
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Nor can we be surprised to find ideas which belong to 
different stages of development, not only in the NT as a 
whole, but also in the mind of the same NT writer. The 
fundamental teaching of Jesus, assimilated (it may be) 
more by one writer than by another, could not all at 
once transform the body of inherited eschatological 
ideas. The development of Paul will, if our results are 
correct, supply an instructive commentary on this 
axiomatic truth. 

In what follows we shall deal first (§§ 83-101) with 
the books and groups of books in the order that will 
best bring to light the eschatological development. We 
shall then (§ 102/), as before, deal with the develop- 
ment of special conceptions. 

I. The books and groups of books. — 1. The es- 
chatology of the Synoptic Gospels deals with the consum- 
83 The mat * on t ^ ie kingdom of God. This 
Svnontic kingdom is represented under two aspects, 

GoBrata now ^ P resent * now ^ f uture I now as in- 
™ ’ ward and spiritual, now as external and 
manifest. 

Thus in Mt. 633 713 11 12 12 28 21 31 Lk. 17 21 it is already 
present, whereas in Mt. 610 811 2629 Mk. 9 1 Lk. 927 1328^ 
14 15 it is expressly conceived as still to be realised. 

The two views are organically related, and are com- 
bined in a well-known saying of Jesus (Mk. 10 15), 
which declares that entrance into the kingdom as it 
shall be is dependent on a man’s right attitude to the 
kingdom as it now is. 

We shall deal next with the three great events which 
are to bring about the consummation of the kingdom : 
(a) the parusia (§ 84/), ( b ) the final judgment (§ 86), 
and (c) the resurrection (§ 87). 

a. The parusia 1 or second advent introduces the con- 
summation of the divine kingdom founded by the Messiah. 
84 The * s certainl y to ta -ke place at the ‘ close of 
' the age’ {auvr^Xeiarou alCovos), Mt. 13 39/. 49 
th d ^ 2 °’ Wh en we seek a more precise 

* definition of time, however, we find in the 
Gospels two apparently conflicting accounts. 

(i. ) The parusia is within the current generation and 
preceded by certain signs. This was very natural, 
because in the OT the foundation and the consummation 
of the kingdom are closely connected. Hence Jesus 
declared that 4 this generation ’ (ij yeveb aOnj) should 
not ‘ pass away ’ till the prophetic description had been 
realised (Mt. 2434). The description referred to (see 
Mt. 24 and Mk. 13 ; Lk. 21 5-35) is no doubt full ; but 
these chapters appear to be derived in part from Jesus 
and in part from a Judaistic source. They identify two 
distinct occurrences, the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of the world. 2 

This is sometimes explained by the well-known theory of 
prophetic perspective (see Prophecy) ; but the explanation 
is unsatisfactory. < Illusions of the bodily eye are gradually 
corrected by experience until at last they cease to mislead ; but 
it is not so with prophecy as regards either the prophet or those 
who accept his prophecy : both are deceived. That Jesus did 
expect to return during the existing generation (Mt. 10 23 
16 27 f Mk. 9 1 Lk. 926 f) is proved beyond question by the 
universal hopes of the apostolic age. To speak of error in this 
regard, however, is to misconceive the essence of prophecy. So 


1 The idea of the parusia could not but arise in the mind of 
Jesus when he saw clearly the approaching violent end of his 
ministry. As a fact, it is first expressed in connection with 
Christ’s first prophecy of this great event (Mk. 838 Mt. 16 27 
Lk. 026). 

2 Among attempts to analyse the chapters that of Wendt 
{Die Lehre Jesu , 10-21) deserves attention. He traces Mt. 24 1-3 
23-25 9-13 32/ 36-42(1.*., Mk. 13 1-6 21-23 ? 2 *37> t( > Jesus, 
and the rest of this chapter to a Jewish Christian apocalypse 
written before 70 a.d. Cp also Abomination ok Desolation. 
The present writer is of opinion that the solution of the difficulty 
must be found in some such theory as that of Wendt, which is 
a modification of that of Colani {Jtsus Christ et les Croyances 
Messianiques de son Temps , p. 201^ [’64]). According to the 
Jewish apocalypse just referred to, the parusia was to be 
heralded by unmistakeable signs, but this view is irreconcilable 
with another which teaches that the parusia will take the world 
by surprise (Mk. 13 33-36 Mt. 24 42-44 Lk. 12 35-40). This latter 
doctrine goes back undoubtedly to Jesus ; the former is derived 
from traditional Judaism. 
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far as relates to fulfilment, it* is always conditioned by the course 
of human development. OT prophecy and Jesus* own inner 
consciousness as God’s Messiah pointed to the immediate con- 
summation of the kingdom ; but there was still possibility that 
it might be long delayed (Mt. 2448 Lk. 12 45, also Mk. 1835 Lk. 
1238 Mt. 255), and he expressly declalfed that the day and the 
hour of his return was known only to God (Mk. 18 32). This 
determination God had withheld from him because it was 
dependent not on the divine will alone but also on the course of 
human development. He could indicate, however, the 'signs 
of his coming,’ such as the appearance of many false Messiahs 
(Mt. 24 5 Mk. 18 £2), * deceived ' by whom the nation would 
finally arise in arms against Rome, complete the national guilt, 
and entail on themselves destruction (see also Abomination op 
Desolation) (Mt. 2336). These things would be as cer- 
tainly prophetic as the growing greenness of the fig-tree (Mt. 
24 32). The return of the Son of Man to judgment would be 
imminent (24 29-31). It should be noted, however, that docu- 
ments from two very different sources appear to be combined 
here. See note 2 below. 

The same expectation is attested in Mt. 10 23, where 
Jesus declares to his disciples that they will not have 
gone through the cities of Israel before the coming of 
the Son of Man, and likewise in Mt. I627/ Mk. 838 
9 1 Lk. 9 26 /. , where it is said that some shall not taste 
of death before that time. It must be abundantly clear 
from the evidence that the expectation of the nearness 
of the end formed a real factor in Jesus’ views of the 
future. There are, on the other hand, many passages 
which just as clearly present us with a different forecast of 
the future, and this view demands as careful attention. 

(ii. ) The parusia will not take place till the process 
of human development has run its course, and the 
Gospel has been preached to Jew and Gentile. 

The kingdom must spread extensively and intensively : exten- 
sively, till its final expansion is out of all proportion to its 
original smallness (cp the parable of the 
85. At the end. mustard seed) ; intensively, till it transforms 
and regenerates the life of the nation, or 
rather of the world (cp the parable of the leaven, Mt. 18 31-33). 
This process has its parallel in the gradual growth of a grain of 
corn ; the ripe fruit is the sign for harvest (Mk. 4 26 fN). The 
preaching of the Gospel too must extend to the non-Israelites 
(Mt. 228./I). To the Jews, who were on their last trial, it would 
appeal in vain (Lk. 13 sff.\ In the coming days the kingdom 
of God should be taken from them and given to others who 
would bear appropriate fruits (Mk.l2g Mt. 21 41 43 Lk. 20 16); 
their city should be destroyed (Mt. 227), the ‘times of the 
nations ’ should come in (Lk..21 24 only), and the glad tidings of 
the kingdom should be carried to all nations before the end 
should come (Mk. 18 to and Mt. 24 14 1 [cp 249] Mt. 28 19). 

This representation of the future obviously presupposes 
a long period of development. No less than that 
of the near parusia, it goes back to Jesus. The con- 
tingency that the more sanguine view, which is derived 
from OT prophecy, might not be realised, is acknow- 
ledged in Mt. 2448 Lk. I245, 2 also in Mk! 13 35 where 
the possibility of an indefinitely long night of history 
preceding the final advent is clearly contemplated. It 
is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that discourses 
relating to different events and from absolutely different 
sources are confused together in Mk. 13 = Mt. 24 = Lk. 
21 (see § 84, n. ). 

l It is possible, as Weiss (. Marcus-ev ., 417) thinks, that the 
original form of this statement is to be found in Mt. 10 18 and 
that its present form is due to Mk. 

* Beyschlag {NT Theology , ET 1 197 f) points out that 
the words ‘ of that day or that hour knoweth no man, etc.’ 
(Mk. 18 32 Mt. 24 36) cannot be reconciled with the words that 
precede them, ‘ This generation shall not pass away, till all these 
things be accomplished.' Accordingly he refers the latter to 
the destruction of Jerusalem (cp Mt. 28 36) and the former to the 
final judgment of the world. An interesting discussion of these 
chapters is given by Briggs {Messiah of the Gospels , 132-165). 
Weiffenbach {Wiederkunftsgedanke Jcsu, 1873), like Colani, 
Pfleiderer, and Keim, seeks to show that in Mk. 18 (=Mt. 24=» 
Lk. 21) there is a Jewish-Christian apocalypse interwoven with 
the genuine words of Jesus. This apocalypse consisted of three 
parts — (1) Mk. 13 7 f giving the beginning of woes. (2) Mk. 18 
14-20 giving the tribulation, (3) Mk. 1824-27 giving the parusia. 
Wendt’s modification of this theory has been referred to already.' 
He and other scholars think that this is the oracle referred 
to by Eusebius {Hist. Eccl. iii. 63). It is impossible to treat 
seriously the statement of Weiss {NT Theology , 1 148) that there 
is no contradiction between. Mk. 18 32 and 18 30- because 'the 
time of the current generation presented a very considerable 
margin for the determining of the day and hour.’ This would 
be tantamount to saying, r It will be within the next thirty or 
forty years ; but I am not acquainted with the exact day or 
hour.’ 
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b. The parusia was to be likewise the ‘ day of judgment’ 
(Mt. 10 is 11 32 24 1236), also called 4 that day ’ (Mt. 7 22 
2436 Lk. 623 10 13 2134)- 

Christ himself will be judge; 1 for all things have been 
delivered by the Father into his hand 
86. Th© (Mt. 11 27). All nations shall be gathered 
judgment, before him (Mt. 25 33$. He will reward 
J ^ every man according to his works (Mt. 

13 41-43 49/ 16 27 22 11-14)^ 

Mt. 

25 327, not omy UlC wmciupvioiica vi j raua, uui ow yj *111 iuc 

nations of the past, Nineveh, the Queen of Sheba (Mt. 12 41./ 
Lk. 11 31 /.), Sodom and Gomorrah (Mt. 11 20 24). The demons 
probably are judged at the same time (Mt. 8 29). 

c. The kingdom is consummated, 4 comes with power ’ 
(Mk. 9 i), on the advent of Christ. The elect are 

__ gathered in from the four winds (Mt. 

“T? 2431), and now, after .being, we must 

resurrection. assumC( spiritually transformed, enter 
on their eternal inheritance (Mt. 2534). equivalent to 
eternal life (Mk. 10 17). The kingdom, therefore, is of 
a heavenly, not of an earthly character : the present 
heaven and earth shall pass away on its coming (Mt. 
5 18 24 35). The righteous rise to share in it ; but only 
the righteous : the resurrection is only to life. Those 
who share in it are ‘as angels in heaven' (Mt. 2230 
Mk.1225), ‘are equal to the angels and sons of God, 
being sons of the resurrection ’ (Lk. 20 36). Only those, 
therefore, attain to the resurrection who 4 are accounted 
worthy to attain to that world, and the resurrection from 
the dead’ (Lk. 20 35). Elsewhere the third evangelist 
speaks of 4 the resurrection of the just’ (14 14). The 
entire context of Mt. 2223-33 ( = Mk. 12 18-27 Lk. 20 27-40) 
points clearly to the conclusion that the resurrection 
is conceived as springing from life in God. In such 
communion man is brought to the perfection to which 
he was destined. The righteous thus in an especial 
sense become 4 sons of God,' inasmuch as they are 
4 sons of the resurrection ’ (Lk. 20 36). 

In the resurrection, therefore, the wicked have no 
part. It has been said by some scholars that there 
must be a resurrection of all men in the body because 
all must appear at the final judgment ; but the final 
judgment and the resurrection have no necessary con- 


nection. 

In Jubilees there is a final judgment but no resurrection of the 
body, and in Eth. En. 91-104 there is a final judgment, but a 
resurrection only of the spirits of the righteous (91 io 92 3 108 3-4). 
The fact that demons and other disembodied spirits (Mt. 8 29) 
are conceived as falling under the last judgment is further evi- 
dence in the same direction. 

As the righteous are raised to the perfected kingdom of 
God, the wicked, on the other hand, are cast down into 
Gehenna (Mt. 629 /. 10 28 Mk. 943 45 47 /)• The fire 
spoken of in this connection (Mt. 622) is not to be con- 
ceived sensuously ; it is a vivid symbol of the terrible 
wrath of God. The place or state of punishment is also 
described as ‘the outer darkness’ (Mt. 812), the place 
of those who are excluded from the light of the kingdom. 
The torment appears to be a torment of the soul or 
disembodied spirit. See above, § 70 (3 iv. ). 

Though in conformity with Jewish tradition the 
punishment is generally conceived in the Gospels as 
everlasting, there are not wanting passages which 
appear to fix a finite and limited punishment for certain 
offenders, and hence recognise the possibility of moral 
change in the intermediate state. 

Thus some are to be beaten with few, others with many stripes 
(Lk. 1246-48). It is not possible to conceive eternal torment 
under the figure of a few stripes. Again, with regard only to one 
sin is it said that ‘ neither in this wond (acaJQ nor in that which is 
to come * can it be forgiven (Mt. 12 32). Such a statement would 
be not only meaningless, but also in the highest degree mislead- 
ing, if forgiveness m the next life were regarded as a thing 
impossible. It may not be amiss to find signs of a belief in the 
possibility of moral improvement after death in the rich man in 
Hades who appeals to Abraham on behalf of his five brethren 
still on earth (Lk. 16 27-31). 


1 In the parables sometimes God himself is judge (Mt. 18 32 
208 22 it Lk. 18 7), sometimes the Messiah (Mt. 18 30 24 50 
25 12 19). 


2. In considering the Apocalypse, the whole of which 
(see Apocalypse) is eschatological, our attention must 
_ be confined to a few of its character- 

88. The istic doctrines, the obvious meaning of 

Apocalypse. w hich is independent of the various 
conflicting methods of interpretation that have been 
applied to the book. The book is remarkable for the 
large survivals of traditional Judaism which it attests. 
Its main object appears to be to encourage the perse- 
cuted church to face martyrdom. With this purpose its 
editor draws freely on current Jewish eschatology, some 
elements of which we shall notice in the sequel. We 
shall deal with its teaching under four heads. 

(a) Parusia and Messianic judgment. — Every visit- 
ation of the churches, every divine judgment in regard 
to them is regarded as a spiritual advent of the Messiah 
(25 16 33 20) ; but this invisible coming ends in a final 
advent, visible to all. Its date is not revealed ; but it 
is close at hand (3 ii 22 12 20). 

At Messiah’s coming all families of men shall wail (1 7). In 
chap. 14 his coming is in the clouds of heaven, and the judg- 
ment appears under various symbolical figures. Thus he reaps 
the great harvest with a sharp sickle ( 14 14-16) ; he treads the 
winepress of the wrath of God ( 14 17-20 ; cp 19 1 5). The judgment 
of the great day— 4 the great day of God * '16 14)— is presented 
under the image of illimitable slaughter, before the beginning of 
which the birds of prey are summoned to feast on the bodies 
and blood of men ( 19 17-19 ax cp 14 20). At Armageddon (q.v.) 
Antichrist 1 [q.v.] and his allies are annihilated ( 16 16), the 
beast and the false prophet are cast into the lake of fire (19 20), 
and all their followers slain with the sword (19 21). 

(b) First Resurrection , Millennium , uprising and de- 
struction of Gog and Magog (cp Gog). 

With the overthrow of the earthly powers, Satan — 4 the old 
dragon, the old serpent ' — is stripped of all his might, and cast in 
chains into the abyss where he is imprisoned for a thousand 
years 2 ( 20 1-3). Thereupon ensues the Millennium, 8 when the 
martyrs 4 (and the martyrs only) are raised in the first resurrec- 
tion and become priests of God (cp Is. 61 6) and Christ, and 
reign with Christ personally on earth for a thousand years 
(20 4-6) with Jerusalem as the centre of the kingdom. At the 
close of this period Satan is loosed, and the nations Gog and 
Magog— the idea is, with certain changes, derived from Ezek. 
88 2 39 16 (see Gog) — are set up to make a last assault on the 
kingdom of Christ. In this attack they are destroyed by God 
himself, who sends down fire from heaven (20 9). The devil is 
then (as in the fully developed Zoroastrian belief) finally cast 
into the lake of fire (20 10). 

(c) General resurrection and judgment. — These follow 
the Millennium, the destruction of the heathen powers, 
and the final overthrow of Satan. 

Contemporaneously the present heaven and earth pass away 
(20 ii ; cp 21 1). God is judge ; but in some respects the Messiah, 
also ( 22 12 ; cp also 6 1 6 f.). All are judged according to their 
works, which stand revealed in the heavenly books (20 12). 
The wicked are cast into the lake of fire ( 21 8 ; see also 19 20 
20 10). So likewise are Death and Hades 8 ( 20 14). This is the 
second death 6 (20 14 21 8). (See also 2 n 20 6.) 


1 Observe that, whereas in the Johannine epistles Antichrist 
denotes the false teachers and prophets, in the Apocalypse it 
designates Rome. In 2 Thess., on the other hand. Rome is a 
beneficent power which hinders the manifestation of Antichrist. 

2 On the origin of the conquest of 4 the dragon' (Antichrist, 
§ 14, Persia [Religion]), and on the older Jewish view (of myth- 
ical origin) that this and other sea monsters were overcome in 
primeval times by God (cp Prayer of Manasses, 2-4), see Dragon, 
Serpent, Behemoth, with references there given. 

8 The idea of a temporary Messianic kingdom first emerged 
at the beginning of the last century b.c. (see above, 8 64,/). l ts 
limitation to a thousand years is first found in Slav. En. 38 (see 
above, § 75). 

4 This idea also is mainly Jewish. In Is. 26 19 the reference 
... ay perhaps be to the bodies of Jews who had died for 
their religion in the troublous times of Artaxerxes (so Che. 
Intr. Is. 158; Isaiah , SPOT, ad loc.). In 4 Ezra 7 28 the 
saints who accompany the Messiah on his advent probably 
include the martyrs. In Rev. 2O4 it is said with reference to 
these saints, ‘(I saw) the souls of them that had been beheaded/ 

8 Hades seems to be the intermediate abode of the wicked 
only ; for it is always combined with death (see 1 18 68 20 13/.). 
The souls of the martyrs have as their immediate abode the 
place beneath the altar (69-11). The rest of the righteous were 
probably conceived as in Paradise or in the Treasuries of the 
righteous (see 4 Ezra). . . , 

® The second death is the death of the soul, as the first is the 
death of the body. It is the endless torment, not the annihila- 
tion, of the wicked that is here meant. The expression is a 
familiar Rabbinic one; see Tg. Jer. on Dt. 836 . The occupa- 
tion of the martyred souls in the intermediate state reminds one 
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(d) Final consummation of the righteous. — The scene 
of this consummation is the new world — the new heaven 
and the new earth (21 i 5), the heavenly Jerusalem 

(21 10-21 ).i 

The ideal kingdom of God becomes actual. The city needs 
no temple ; God and Christ (the Lamb) dwell in it (21 22). The 
citizens dwell in perfect fellowship with God (22 4), and are as 
kings unto God (22 5). . The Messiah does not resign his 
mediatorial functions as in the Pauline eschatology. See 7 17 
21 22 f). 

3. 2 Peter and Jude. — 2 Peter is closely related to 
Jude — in fact presupposes it. 

Like Jude, 2 Peter recounts various temporal judgments which 
the author treats as warnings to the godless of his own day. Thus 
he adduces the condemnation of the fallen 
89. 2 Peter, angels to Tartarus [o.v.] (where they were to 
be reserved till the judgment) (2 4), the Deluge 
(2 5 3 6), the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah (2 6). These, 
however, were but preliminary acts of judgment. The final 
‘day of judgment* (29 87) is impending. Meantime the un- 
righteous are kept under punishment (/coXa^ofieVovs) — i.e., in 
Hades (2 9). The ultimate doom of the wicked false teachers 
and their followers will be destruction (airu>\eia, 3 7) ; it is 
coming speedily upon them (23); they have brought it on 
themselves (2 1) ; they shall assuredly be destroyed (2 12). At 
the final judgment the world as it is shall perish by fire (3 7 10), 
as formerly by water (2 5 3 6), and new heavens and a new earth 
shall arise (8 12 /.). All this, however, shall not be till Christ’s 
parusia (1 16 34 12). The last days are already come (84), and 
the parusia is postponed only through the longsuffering of God 
with a view to the repentance of the faithless (3 5), and their 
salvation (3 12). By holy living and godliness Christians could 
prevent any further postponement of the parusia (3 12). With 
the parusia the eternal kingdom of Christ (1 n) begins in the 
new heavens and the new earth, wherein the perfect life of 
righteousness shall be realised (3 13). 

In Jude, the divine judgments in the history of the 
past are but types of the final judgment (e.g. , Israelites 
90 Jude * n desert ' Sodom, Korah, and the 
angels who were guilty of unnatural crime). 

‘Everlasting bonds under darkness’ ( v . 6), ‘punishment of 
eternal fire ’ ( v . 7), are the terms employed for the preliminary 
punishments of sinners. The ‘judgment of the great day* (7 k 6) 
is described in the well-known quotation from the patriarch 
Enoch. The extension of it to the angels is found also in 2 Pet. 
and in 1 Cor. 6 3 ; but for at least 300 years it had already been 
an accepted doctrine of Judaism. At this final judgment with 
which Jude menaces the godless libertines of his own day the 
faithful will obtain eternal life, through the mercy of Christ 

21). 


4. James. — James is a production of -primitive Jewish 
Christianity in which Christ’s religion is conceived as 
the perfect law, promi- 


91. James. 


nence being given to the doctrine of 


. recompense. 

Hence, whilst the fulfilment of the law under testing afflictions 
t ircipaa-fjLoi ) led to a recompense of blessing (1 12 5 11), failure 
for those who are subjects of ‘ the perfect law, the law of liberty,' 
entails an aggravated punishment (2 12 ; cp 1 25). None, how- 
ever, can fulfil the law perfectly (3 2), and so claim ‘ the crown 
of life* as their reward. Men who need forgiveness now (5 15) 
must need a merciful judge hereafter. By the law of recompense 
only the merciful will find God to be such (2 13 ; cp Ps. 
18 25). Moreover the judgment is close at hand. It is a 
day of slaughter for the godless rich (5 5). The- advent of the 
Messiah who will judge the world is close at hand (5 8 /.). He 
alone can save or destroy (4 12). As faithful endurance receives 
life (1 12), so the issue of sin is death (1 15). A fire will consume 
the wicked, 5 3 (does this mean Gehenna?). Nor is it only to a 
death of the body that they will be delivered ; it is a death of 
the soul (5 20). The faithful will enter into the promised 
kingdom (2 5). 

5. There is a large eschatological element in Hebrews. 
The final judgment (‘the day’) is nigh at hand ( 10 25). 

69 abrA-sra ^ * s intr °d u ced by the final shaking of 
* ’ heaven and earth (12 26 compared with 

122529) and by the parusia. God is judge (10 30/. ), 
the judge of all ( 12 23). The second coming of Christ 
is coincident with this judgment ; but he does not 
judge (927/. 10 37)- 

Retribution is reserved unto this judgment (10 30), which will 
be terrible (10 31) and inevitable (12 25). The righteous expect 
Christ to appear not for judgment but for salvation (9 28). Tlieir 
recompense is to be in heaven (619 f.\ where they have an 


-of the departed spirits in Eth. En. 91-104 : their whole prayer is 
for the destruction of their persecutors. 

1 Quite inconsistently with the idea of a new heaven and a 
new earth the writer represents Gentile nations as dwelling out- 
side the gates ; cp 22 15. 


eternal inheritance (9 15), a better country (11 x6), a city which 
is to come (1814), whose builder and maker is God (ll $/•). 
Then the present visible world (11 3), which is already growing 
old (1 10-12), will be removed, and the kingdom which cannot be 
shaken will remain (12 26-28). Into this new world the righteous 
will pass through the resurrection. There is apparently to be a 
resurrection of the righteous only. 1 This follows from 11 35 : 
‘ that they might obtain a better resurrection.’ These words, 
which refer to the Maccabean martyrs (2 Macc. 7), set the 
resurrection in contrast with a merely temporary deliverance 
from death, and represent it as a prize to be striven for, not as 
the common lot of all. The blessedness of the righteous is 
described as a participation in the glory of God (2 10) and in the 
divine vision (12 14). 

As regards the wicked, their doom is ‘destruction’ (10 39). 
This is something far worse than mere bodily death (9 27). It 
is represented as a consuming fire (10 27 12 29; cp 68). The 
destiny of the wicked 2 seems to be annihilation. 


6. The sources for the Johannine eschatology are the 
93 The Fourth Gospel and the epistles. The 
Johannine A P° cal JT> se (§§ I 4-i7) springs from a 
Eschafcoloffv different au thor, and belongs to a differ- 
ent school of eschatological thought. 
Though these writings do not present us with any 
fresh teaching about hades and hell, their author 
furnishes us with principles which in themselves necessi- 
tate a transformation of the inherited views regarding the 
immediate and the final abodes of the departed. Thus 
when he teaches that God so loved the world as to give 
his only son to redeem it (Jn. 3 16), that ‘God is love’ 
(1 Jn. 48 ), that he is light, and in him is no darkness 
at all, hades, which is wholly under his sway, must 
surely be a place where moral growth is possible. The 
conception of a final eternal abode of the damned 
seems to find no place in a cosmos ruled by such a 
God as this writer conceives. 


Whilst in a certain sense in the Johannine teaching 
the kingdom has already come, the Christ is already 
present, the faithful already risen, and the judgment 
already in fulfilment, we have to deal here not with these 
present aspects, but with their future consummation. 

The salient points of the Johannine eschatology may 
be shortly put as follows, (a) The parusia is close at 
hand. (6) It ushers in the resurrection of the dead and 
the final judgment, (c) Thereupon believers enter into 
the perfect life of heavenly blessedness and through the 
vision of God are transformed into his likeness. 

(a) The parusia is foretold in Jn. 14 3, where Jesus 
promises that he will return from heaven and take the 
disciples unto himself that they may be with him where 
he is — i.e . , in heaven. 8 

That 14 2^ cannot be interpreted of his coming to receive his 
disciples individually on death is shown by 21 22. According 
to the NT writers death translates believers to Christ (a Cor. 
5 8 Phil. 1 23 Acts 7 59) ; he is nowhere said to come and fetch 
them. This pamsia is at hand ; for some of his disciples are 
expected to survive till it appears (21 22), though Peter must first 
be martyred (21 18 /.). Even in extreme old age the apostle 
still hopes to witness it together with his disciples, whom be 
exhorts to abide in Christ that they may not be ashamed before 
him at his coming (1 Jn. 2 28). The close approach of the 
parusia is likewise shown by the appearance of false prophets 
and teachers who deny the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
In these the Antichrist manifests himself. Such a manifestation 
must precede the parusia (1 Jn. 2 18 22 4 1 3). Hence this is the 
‘ last hour ’ (i Jn. 2 18). 


1 In 6 2 we have set forth the alternatives awaiting all men — 
on the one hand resurrection for the righteous, on the other 
eternal judgment (xpi/xa alvivLov) for the wicked. 

2 In the above the traditional views of scholars have in the main 
been followed ; but this has not been done without some hesita- 
tion. The eschatology might be differently construed. p Judg- 
ment sets in immediately after death in the case of each individual 
(9 27). In 6 2 11 35, as in Pss. Sol and elsewhere, the resurrection 
may be not only confined to the righteous but also confined to the 
spirits of the righteous. Observe that God is spoken of as ' the 
Father of spirits ’ (12 9). An Alexandrian origin for the epistle 
would favour this view. The expression ‘ spirits of just men 
made perfect’ (12 23) points in the same direction; for if the 
perfection meant is moral, these spirits must have already 
reached their consummation. If they have reached their con- 
summation as spirits, however, the writer (as an Alexandrian) 
seems to teach only a spiritual resurrection. The chief obstacle 
in the way of this interpretation is the meaning of the words ‘ to 
perfect ’ and ‘perfection.’ See Weiss, Bib. Tneol. of NT 123. 

8 In a spiritual sense Christ has come already (z Jn. 6 12): 
‘ He that hath the Son hath the life.’ 
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(&) On the last day Jesus himself, as the resurrection 
and the life (Jn. 11 25), raises his own to the resurrection- 
life (639/ 44 54 11 25), a life that believers indeed al- 
ready possess 1 (5 24/ 8 5* »' cp 3 15/ )• Resurrection of 
all the dead is taught in 5 28/ 

It is clear, however, from the leading thoughts of the Fourth 
Gospel that a resurrection of the wicked — i.e., ‘ a resurrection of 
judgment* — can be nothing more than a deliverance of the 
wicked to eternal death at the last day. 628 f. which teach 
a general resurrection of the dead are most probably interpolated 
(see Wendt, Lehre Jesu , 1 249-251 ; Charles, Doctrine of a 
Future Life , 370-372). In the Fourth Gospel the resurrection 
is synonymous with life. Hence in some form the resurrection 
life follows immediately on death, though its perfect consumma- 
tion cannot be attained till the final consummation of all things. 
It is Jesus also who executes the final judgment. This is the 
result of his unique mediatorial significance. The Father 
judgeth no man but has committed all judgment to the Son 
(5 22 27). 2 In a certain sense believers do not incur judgment 
(8 x8 5 24) ; but this, judgment is that which is present ana sub- 
jective, 8 and in this respect the world is judged already (8 x8 
12 31). The final result of this daily secret judgment must how- 
ever one day become manifest ; believers must appear at the 
final judgment. They shall, however, have boldness there 
(1 Jn. 228 417). A man's attitude to Christ determines now, 
and will determine finally, his relation to God and his destiny 
(Jn. 8 18/ 939). 

(c) The final consummation is one of heavenly 
blessedness. 

After the resurrection and the final judgment the present world 
shall pass away (1 Jn. 2 17), and Christ will take his own to 
heaven (Jn. 142 f); for they are to be with him where he is 
(12 26 17 24). Eternal life is then truly consummated. Begun 
essentially on earth, it is now realised in its fulness and perfected. 
The faithful now obtain their ‘full reward' (2 Jn. 8). As 
1 children of God ’ they shall, through enjoyment of the divine 
vision, be transformed into the divine likeness (1 Jn. 3 2 f). 


7. Acts 3 12-26 may be accepted provisionally as repre- 
senting the teaching of Peter (cp, however, Acts, § 14) ; 

B A nor do we see any reason at all 
94. The Petrine for hesitating to receive , Peter as 

fully Petrine (cp, however, Peter 
[Epistles], § 5). The passage in Acts is, at any rate, 
of great historical value as embodying a highly Judaistic 
view, and as showing how much in this view had eventu- 
ally to yield in the Christian church to distinctively 
Christian principles. The speech ascribed to Peter 
anticipates that the kingdom of God will be realised 
in the forms of the Jewish theocracy (cp Acts 16), and 
that the non-Israelites will participate in its blessings 
only through conversion to Judaism (326). Hence also 
Jesus is conceived, not as the world-Messiah, but as the 
predestined Messiah of the Jews, 320 ( rbv Trpoxexeipur- 
fUvov vfjuv Xpiarbv T yaovv). We now see clearly what 
the much-tortured phrase ‘ the times of the restoration 
( dTOKardcrraa’is ) of all things ’ in 321 cannot be. It 
has nothing to do with such a speculative question as 
the ultimate and universal destiny of man. Acts 10, 
if it proves anything, proves this — that Peter was un- 
acquainted with the destination of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles. ‘The restoration’ must mean either the 
renewal of the world, or else, much more probably, 
the moral regeneration of Israel (see Mai. 46, and 
Jesus’ application of the passage in Mt. 17 xx). 

Jewish hearers are urged to repent that they may be forgiven, 
and so hasten the parusia. The parusia and. * the seasons of 
refreshing ’ (8 19) are connected. Either the airoKardorao-is is 
preparatory to the parusia or else it is synonymous with ‘ the 
seasons of refreshing, ’ and if so it would appear to belong to an 
earthly Messianic kingdom. 4 


1 Eternal life is at times described as a present possession ; ‘ he 
that believeth hath eternal life,’ Jn. 647, cp 6 24 f This divine 
life cannot be affected by death. He that possesses it can 
never truly die, 8 51 11 25^ This phrase is used of the future 
heavenly life in 4 14 6 27 12 25. Cp Eternal, § 4. 

a In 8 50 there is a reference to God as executing judgment ; 
but in 5 22 it is said that the Father judgeth no man. Wendt 
(Teaching of Jesus, 2 305 f) rejects as interpolations in an 
original Johannine source 6 asf. as well as portions of 6 39 f 
44 54. ana 12 48 relating to the Messianic judgment. 

8 The judgment besides being future and objective is also 
present and subjective. It is no arbitrary process, but the .work- 
ing out of an absolute law, whereby the unbelieving world is self- 
condemned. Cp 8 17-19 5 24 12 47 f. 

4 The phrase jcatpol ova w£ea>f is hardly intelligible on any 
other theory ; but the word av<tyv£if should probably here be 
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In 1 Peter, as in Acts 3, believing Israelites still form 
the real substance of the Christian church ; but — here 
p . note the step in advance — this church 

95. 1 reter. em braces a n w ho come to believe in 
Christ, non-Israelites equally with Israelites, in this 
world or the next (3i9 46). Further, it is not an 
earthly consummation of the theocracy, but one re- 
served in heaven, that is looked for (I4). The goal, 
then, of the Christian hope is this * salvation ready to 
be revealed at the last time’ (1 5), which salvation or 
consummation is initiated by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ and the judgment of the world. Though God 
is declared in general terms to be the judge (1x7 223), 
this final judgment is expressly assigned to Christ (4 s). 
Still the ‘ end of all things’ is near (47), for judgment 
has already begun with the ‘house of God’ — i.e., the 
church of believing Israel (4 17). 

Persecution is sifting the true from the false members of the 
Church. Such afflictions, however, will last but ‘ a little while ’ 
(16 5 10). Then Christ will be revealed (176 4), to judge both 
the living and the dead (4 5)3 both the righteous and the wicked 
(4 17 f.'i). The approved disciples will. share with their lord in 
1 eternal glory * (5 10), they will ‘ receive the crown of glory ' 
(5 4), and live such a life as that of God (4 6). 

The question of chief importance in the Petrine 
eschatology has still to be discussed. It centres in 
... . the two difficult passages which describe 

96. SpintBin ^ p reac hing to the spirits in prison 
prison, etc. (3 ig _ 2I ) t an d the preaching of the 

gospel to the dead (4 s/.). 1 The interpretations are 
multitudinous. The majority attribute a false sense 
to the phrase ‘ the spirits in prison. ’ This phrase can 
be interpreted orffy in two ways. The spirits in question 
are either those of men in Sh£ol, or the fallen angels 
mentioned in 2 Pet. 24 Jude 6. In the next place the 
words ‘ in prison ’ denote the local condition of the 
spirits at the time of preaching. Hence, according to 
the text, Christ ‘in the spirit’ {i.e., between his death 
and his resurrection ) preached the gospel of redemption 
(for so only can we render iKijpv^ev) to human or angelic 
spirits in the underworld. 

With the more exact determination of the objects of this mission 
we are not here concerned ; for, however it be decided, we have 
here a clear statement that, in the case of certain individuals 
human or angelic, the scope of redemption is not limited to this 
life. 

We have now’ to deal with 45/!, * . . . who will 
have to give account to him that is ready to judge the 
living and the dead. For with this purpose was the 
gospel preached even to the dead, that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh (body), but live 
according to God in the spirit. ’ The doctrine we found 
stated above in 3 19-21 is here substantiated, as being 
part of the larger truth now enunciated. Christ is ready 
to judge the living and the dead — the latter no less than 
the former ; for even to the dead was the gospel 
preached 2 in order that though they were judged in 
the body they might live the life of God in the spirit. 
Thus it is taught that when the last judgment takes 
place * the evangelium will already have been preached 
to all. As to how far this preaching of redemption 
succeeds, there is no hint in the Petrine teaching. 


rendered ‘rest’ or . ‘relief’; for it is <5’s rendering of nrPT 
in Ex. 8x5. If it is taken so. it finds a perfect parallel in 
2 Thess. 1 7 where Paul uses avtais in the same connection. 
This ‘ rest ’ is promised also in Asc. Is. 4 15. 

1 For the various conflicting interpretations that have been 
assigned to these passages from the earliest times, see Dietel- 
maier, Historia Dogmatic de Descensu Christi ad Inferos 
littetaria (1741 and 1762) ; Giider, Die Lehre von d. Er- 
scheinung Christi unter den Toten (’53) ; Zeyschwitz, De 
Christi ad Inferos Descensu (’57) ; Usteri, Hinabgefahren zur 
Hdlle; Schweitzer, Hinabgefahren zur Hdlle ; Hofmann, 
Schrtftbeweis, 2 33s - 341 ; Salmond, Christian Doctr. of 
Immort. 450-486 (’96) ; Spitta, Christi Predigt an die Geister ; 
Bruston, La Descente du Christ aux Enfers (’97), as well as 
the Commentators in loc. 

2 The tense of evTTyyeAiVtbj creates no difficulty here. This 
preaching is regarded as a completed, act in the past, because, 
as 4 7 declares, ‘the end of all things is at hand.’ Even if this 
were not so, the aorist can be used of a continuous practice (cp 
x Cor. 9 20 J as. 26). 
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These passages in i Peter are of extreme value. 
They attest the achievement of the final stage in the 
moralisation of Sh6ol. The first step in this moralisa- 
tion was taken early in the second century B.c., when it 
was transformed into a place of moral distinctions (§ 3 [3]) 
having been originally one of merely social or national dis- 
tinctions (§§ 10-18 ). This moralisation, however, was very 
inadequately carried out. According to the Judaistic 
conception souls in Shfiol were conceived as insusceptible 
of ethical progress. What they were on entering Sh6ol, 
that they continued to be till the final judgment. From 
the standpoint of a true theism can we avoid pro- 
nouncing this conception mechanical and unethical? 
It precludes moral change in moral beings who are 
under the rule of a perfectly moral being. 

8. In the writings of Paul we find no single eschato- 
logical system. His ideas in this respect were in a 
07 Th e p ail ii n e state of development. He began with 

EaehatoWv an of the future inherited 

largely from traditional Judaism ; but 
under the influence of great fundamental Christian con- 
ceptions he parted gradually from this and entered on a 
process of development in the course of which the 
heterogeneous elements were silently dropped. 

Four stages are marked out. Even in the last Paul 
does not seem to have attained finality, though he was 
still working towards it. It is permissible, therefore, 
for his readers to develop his thoughts in symmetrical 
completeness and carry to its conclusion his chain of 
reasoning. 

The various stages are attested by (i. ) 1 and 2 Thess. 
(§ 98); (ii. ) 1 Cor. (§ 99); (iii. ) 2 Cor. and Rom. 
(§ 100); (iv.) Phil., Col., Eph. (§ 101). 

(i. ) The Epistles to the Thessalonians (on the criticism 
and contents of which cp Thessalonians) present us 

_ d tlie earliest form of the Pauline teaching 

2 Thfisa and eschat °l°gy. They constitute, in fact, 
the Pauline apocalypse. In this apocalypse 
the salient points are (a) the great apostasy and the 
antichrist ; (b) the parusia and final judgment ; (c) the 
resurrection and blessed consummation of the faithful. 
In his teaching on these questions Paul appeals to 
the authority of Christ. What he puts before his 
readers in 1 Thess. 415-17 is derived from the Lord (see 
v. 15). There is, however,. a fixity and rigidity in the 
teaching of the apostle which is not to be found in that 
of Jesus. 

(a) The apostasy and the antichrist. — Paul starts from 
the fundamental thought of Jewish apocalyptic. When 
the forces of good and evil in the world have reached 
their limit of development, God will intervene. There 
will therefore be nothing sudden, nothing unethical in 
this. The conditions of the crisis are moral, and those 
who, morally speaking, can, and those who cannot be 
saved, will be distinguished gradually and surely. The 
day of the Lord cannot come till the antichrist (a figure 
found only in the early Paulinism) and the diroaTaala. 
have become facts. 

The antichrist is described as ‘the man of sin, the son of 
perdition, whose coming is according to the working of Satan * 
— or, as is also said, ‘ with all unrighteous (untruthful) deceit for 
those who are perishing ’ (2 Thess. 239 The iuo^Ca which 
* already works ’ (2 Thess. 2 7) must reach its climax in a person 
— in the antichrist whose manifestation or parusia (2 Thess. 29) is 
the Satanic counterfeit of the true Messiah's. . This person is also 
described as the antithesis of every known divine form, because 
he places his throne in the temple in Jerusalem, ‘setting himself 
forth as God ’ (2 Thess. 2 4). Now, the time of the end is come ; 
the Lord will at once descend and * slay him with the breath of 
his mouth, and consume him with the manifestation of his 
parusia ’ (2 Thess. 2 8). 

Whence antichrist was to proceed — whether from 
Judaism or heathenism 1 — it is difficult to determine. 

1 See Antichrist. Weiss {Theol. of NT, ET I305-311) 
maintains the Jewish origin of antichrist. He argues that an 
apostasy, in strictness, was impossible in heathenism. The 
real obstacle to the spread of the teaching of Christ lay in 
fanatical Jews, the ‘ unreasonable and evil men ’ of 2 Thess. 8 2 
(cpalso x Thess. 2 18), who having mostly remained ‘ unbelieving ’ 
{Acts 186 2 Thess. 1 8), had always pursued Paul with persecution 
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That the apostle did not conceive him as proceeding 
from Rome is clear ; for 6 kut 4 x w is none other than 
Rome 1 (see Antichrist, § 7). 

(b) Parusia and final judgment . — We have seen 
when Christ’s parusia (1 Thess. 313 2 Thess. 2 1) is to 
come. The precise day is uncertain : it ‘ comes as a 
thief in the night ’ (1 Thess. 5 a ; cp Mt. 2443) I but the 
apostle expects it in his own time (1 Thess. 415 17). 

With what vividness and emphasis he must have preached 
the impending advent of Christ is clear from x Thess. 61-3, as 
well as from 2 Thess., where he has to quiet an excitement 
almost bordering on fanaticism. When Christ descends from 
heaven (1 Thess. 1 10 4 16 2 Thess. 1 7), angels will accompany 
him as his ministers (2 Thess. 1 7), and his glory will then first 
be fully revealed. 

The parusia is likewise the day of judgment , as the 
designations applied to it show. It is beyond doubt 
meant by the phrases the ‘ day of the Lord,’ 4 the day,’ 

4 that day ’ (1 Thess. 6242 Thess. 1 10). This judgment 
deals with antichrist and all the wicked, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, whether simply careless or actively hostile. 
The doom of the wicked is 4 eternal destruction ’ 
( 6 \edpos aldvios, 2 Thess. I9, cp 1 Thess. 63; cp 
drciXeia, 2 Thess. 2 10). 

We see here the intolerance of the inherited eschatology. 
Later it is not the consummation of human evil but the triumph 
of Christianity that ushers in the fulness of the times and tne 
advent of Christ. To the apostle’s maturer mind God so shapes 
the varying destinies of Jew and Gentile ‘ that he may extend 
his mercy unto all ’ (Rom. 11 32). 

(c) The resurrection and the blessed consummation of 
the faithful. — There was an apprehension among Paul’s 
young converts that those who died before the parusia 
would fail to share in its blessedness. Hence the 
apostle refers them to a special statement of Christ 
on this subject (i Thess. 4 15). The dead in Christ 
are to rise first ( 1 Thess. 4 16 ; but the teaching on 
this point is not quite clear), 2 by which is meant a 
contrast, not between a first and a second resurrection, 
but rather between two classes of the righteous who 
share in the resurrection. The first are those who have 
died before the parusia ; the second, those who survive 
to meet it. Both are 4 caught up to meet the Lord in 
the air. ’ Thus the elect are gathered together to Christ 
(2 Thess. 2 x ; cp Mt. 2431). There is no reference to 
a resurrection of the wicked in these two epistles. 8 It is 

and calumny (Acts 9 23 f. 29 18 8 45) and stirred up the heathen 
against him (13 50 14 2 5 19 17 5 13). These men, who had slain 
Christ and the prophets, were now the relentless persecutors of 
his Church. When we further observe that the false Messiah or 
antichrist regards the temple at Jerusalem as the dwelling-place 
of God (2 Thess. 24), the Jewish origin of the antichristian 
principle seems in a very high degree probable. Sabatier, The 
Apostle Paul (ET 119-121), however, is now less confident 
than formerly of the correctness of this view. His present 
opinion reminds us somewhat of Beyschlag’s ( NT Theology, 
ET 2 257/). 

1 The power of Rome had repeatedly protected the apostle 
against the attacks of the Jews (Acts 17 5-9 J8 12-16; cp Acts, 
ft 5). In Rom. 134 the Roman magistracy is ‘God’s minister.’ 
Later, this distinction between the power of Rome and anti- 
christ disappeared. Thus the emperor is the Beast, and Rome 
the 4 mystery of avouxa ’ in Rev. 18 17 . 

2 According to 1 Thess. 8 13 the dead are to accompany Christ 
at his parusia — that is if we take ayioi here as ‘tne faithful’ 
(usage suggests this) and not as ‘the angels.’ 2 Thess. 1 7 
speaks of angels, but purely as agents of the divine judgment. 
That we are to understand 1 Thess. 3 13 of men, not of angels, 
is clear from x Thess. 4 14. According to 3 13 414, therefore, 
the resurrection of the faithful dead is coincident with the advent ; 
but according to 4 16 it is subsequent to the advent. 

3 Indeed there could not be a resurrection of the wicked 
according to Paul’s views (see ft 99 [b]). The statement attributed 
to Paul in Acts 24 15 that there shall be a resurrection both of 
the just and of the unjust cannot therefore be regarded as an 
accurate report. To share in the resurrection according to the 
all but universal teaching of the NT writers is the privilege 
only of those who are spiritually one with Christ and draw 
their life from the Holy Spirit. There are two passages— Jn. 

5 28 f and Rev. 20 ia — that attest the opposite view ; but the 
latter is hardly here admissible as evidence of distinctively 
Christian doctrine, and the former contradicts the entire drift of 
the Fourth Gospel in this inspect. In all Jewish, books that 
teach a resurrection of the wicked, the resurrection is conceived 
not as a result of spiritual oneness with God but merely as an 
eschatological arrangement for the furtherance of divine justice 
or some other divine end. 
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to be inferred that after the resurrection the world, from 
which the righteous have been removed, is given over 
to destruction, whilst, for the righteous, there is now 
the final boon of ‘being for ever with the Lord' (i 
Thess. 417). Christ's people, who are organically 
connected with him, will be raised even as he (1 Thess. 
414), and therefore not to an earthly life, but to ‘the 
obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2 
Thess. 214) in the completed kingdom of God (1 Thess. 
2 12 2 Thess. I5). 

(ii. ) The second stage in the development of the 
Pauline eschatology is to be found in 1 Corinthians. 

p In many respects the teaching of this epistle 
99 . 1 0 . - g - n h armon y w ith that of the epistles to 

the Thessalonians ; but it is without antichrist. Other 
divergencies will appear in the sequel. Three subjects 
are prominent : (a) the parusia and the final judgment ; 
(&) the resurrection ; and (c) the consummation of the 
blessed. 

(а) The parusia and Jinal judgment. — Paul looks 
forward to the parusia of Christ 1 ( 1 Cor. 4 s 1 1 26 
1651 16 22), which will be preceded by severe trials 
(7 26 28).^ The interval preceding the parusia will be 
shortened in order that the faithful may keep themselves 
free from the entanglements of this life (729, cp Mt. 
2422). This second coming wall immediately manifest 
Christ’s glory and bring the world to a close (I7/., 
cp 2 Cor. 1 13 /. ). With it is connected the final judg- 
ment, at which the judge will be Christ (44/. ). 8 

That the second coming is conceived as one of judgment is 
seen also in the designations elsewhere applied to it (‘the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 18 ; ‘ the day,’ 8 13 ; ‘ the day of the 
Lord,’ 5 5). From the above facts it follows that Paul did 
not expect the intervention of a millennial period between the 
parusia and the final judgment, as some have inferred from 
x Cor. 15 22-24. According to this passage every power hostile 
to God in the world is stripped of its influence by the time of the 
parusia. With the resurrection which ensues thereupon is 
involved the destruction of the last enemy, death (1526). Thus 
the parusia, accompanied by the final judgment and the resur- 
rection, marks the end of the present age and the beginning of 
the new. The angels are to be judged ; but their judges are the 
righteous (1 Cor. 63; see, on Bk. of Wisd., above, § 76). 

( б ) The resurrection. — The resurrection of man is 
connected organically with that of Christ. As God has 
raised up Christ, so also he will raise us (1 Cor. 614, cp 
2 Cor. 414). 

The doctrine of man’s resurrection had been denied by certain 
members of the church of Corinth, who did not question the 
resurrection of Tesus. To these the apostle rejoined that both 
were indissolubly united and stood or fell together. The ground 
of man’s resurrection-hope was his living fellowship with Christ 
(15 22). The relation manifestly in each case is the same. As 
it cannot be natural and genealogical it must of necessity be 
ethical smd ^spiritual. ^ Furthermore, from the position of the 
words ( ip T<j> ASa/jL iravn y airoOw/jo-Kovaiv) the ‘ in Adam ’ must 
be connected with ‘all.’ Hence it is equivalent to ‘all who 
are in Adam.’ Similarly ‘ all in Christ ’= all who are in Christ. 4 
Thus the verse means : ‘ as all who are ethically in fellowship 
with Adam die, so all who are spiritually in fellowship with 
Christ shall be made alive.' This being made spiritually alive 6 
(£a»ofrotet<r0at) involves the ‘being raised’ (cp Rom. 811). 
There can be no resurrection but in Christ. 

That the righteous alone are raised we shall be forced 
to conclude also from Paul’s teaching on the origin of 
the resurrection body in 1535-49. 

In answer to the question how the dead are raised^ Paul 
rejoins: ‘thou witless one, that which thou, so west is not 
brought to life, except it aie’ (1636).. That is, a man’s own 
experience should overturn, the objection that is raised. The 
death of the seed consists in the decomposition of its material 
wrappings. By this process the living principle within it is set 


1 So also in Phil. 820^, yet he had always before. him the 
possibility of meeting death. This is perhaps the case in z Cor. 

his is the nearest approach to the terrible picture of the 
future troubles in Thess. 

8 As in Thessalonians (see above, f 98). This doctrine appears 
also in 2 Cor. 5 10 ‘ the judgment seat of Christ.’ The judgment 
is also spoken of as the judgment of God (Rom. 14 10). Cp also 
Rom. 25 f. 86 14x2. In Rom. 2x6 the two views are recon- 
ciled ; God will judge the world through Jesus Christ. 

4 For similar constructions see 15 x8 x Thess. 4 16. 

6 That this is the meaning of £iuoiroiet<r0at appears to follow 
from its use in 1636, where, as in 15 22, the reference is to the 
fresh inward development of life, not to its outer manifestation. 
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free and seizes hold of the matter around it wherewith it forms 
for itself a new body. 1 In like manner the resurrection js 
effected through death itself. What appears as the obstacle is 
actually the means. The spirit, of man must free itself from the 
body which contains it before it fashions for itself a body that 
is incorruptible. 

We are next instructed as to the glorious nature of 
the resurrection body (1642-44). The sowing here 
cannot mean the burying of the body in the grave : such 
a meaning of ‘sow’ (< rirelpeiv ) is wholly unattested : it 
is rather the placing the vital principle or spirit in its 
material environment here on earth, where the spirit of 
man, like a seed, gathers and fashions its body from the 
materials around it. The life of man in this world from 
its first appearance to the obsequies that attest its de- 
parting is analogous to the sowing of the seed in the 
earth. 

That this is Paul’s meaning will become clearer if we con- 
sider the opposing members in the various contrasts drawn in 
1542-44. Thus, it is sown in corruption (1642). This descrip- 
tion is no doubt applicable to the interment of the body j but 
the first members of the following antithesis are quite inap- 
plicable. The phrase ‘in corruption’ is especially Pauline in 
reference to the present life of man. This life is in *the bondage 
of corruption’ (Rom. 821), and the living body is undergoing 
corruption (2 Cor. 4 16). Furthermore ‘ flesh and blood,’ the 
constituents of the present living body, are declared in 1 Cor. 
15 50 to be ‘ corruption.’ ‘ In dishonour ’ denotes the miseries of 
this earthly life, which we experience in this ‘ body of our 
humiliation ’ (Phil. 821). ‘ Weakness ’ is another fitting descrip- 

tion of the body as an agent of the spirit — ‘ the spirit is willing 
but the flesh is weak.’ See also 1 Cor.23.ZI 2 Cor. 12 gfi. for the 
contrast ‘ weakness ’ and ‘ power ’ as here. To apply such a term 
as weakness to the dead body would be absurd. Finally, 

this present body is psychical as an organ of the psychfe or ‘ soul,' 
just as the risen or spiritual body is an organ of the ‘spirit.’ 
Thus as the psychical body is corruptible, and clothed with 
humiliation and weakness, the spiritual body will enjoy incor- 
ruptibility, honour, and power. Hence between the bodies there 
is no exact continuity. The existence of the one depends on the 
death of the other. Nevertheless there is some essential likeness 
between them. The essential likeness proceeds from the fact that 
they are successive expressions of the same personality, though 
in different spheres. It is the same individual vital principle 
that organises both. 

From this description of the resurrection body, it is 
obvious that only the righteous can share in the resur- 
rection. 

We have dealt with the characteristics of the risen 
body and its relation to the present body. The question 
now arises, When does this resurrection of the body 
occur? In conformity with the universal Jewish tradi- 
tion Paul makes it to follow on the parusia. Such a 
time- determination, however, fails to establish an 
organic connection with the doctrine of the risen body 
stated above. 

Unless our interpretation of that doctrine is wholly wrong, 
its entire trend points not to a period externally determined and 
at some possibly remote age, but to the hour of departure of the 
individual believer. The analogy of the seed points in this 
direction. Seeing that with the corruption of the material husk 
the vital principle is set free to form a new body or expression 
of itself, the analogy urged by Paul ought to lead to the 
inference that with the death of the present body the energies 
of the human spirit are set free to organise from its new environ- 
ment a spiritual body — a body adapted to that environment. 
Thus in a certain sense the resurrection of the faithful would 
follow immediately on death, and not be adjourned to the 
parusia. Of this variance between his living and growing 
thought and his inherited view, Paul does not seem conscious 
in 1 Cor. 

In 2 Cor. we shall find that he has become conscious 
of the inherent inconsistencies in his former view, which 
he is deserting in favour of the doctrine of a resurrection 
of the righteous following immediately on death. 

(c) The final consummation. — With the resurrection 
of the righteous dead and the transfiguration of the 
righteous living, death is finally overcome (1 Cor. 1526 
51-54). The end has come (1624 18 ), when the Son 
‘ will surrender to God, to die Father, the kingdom ’ 
which he has ruled since his exaltation. The resurrec- 

1 The Pauline way of stating this formation of the new body 
is noteworthy^ ‘ God pves it a body.’ We moderns say, the 

This is important to remember in connection with a Cor. 5 (f 100 
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tion 1 of the righteous dead will take place in a moment, 
at the last trump (15 52). 

Then will follow the transfiguration of the righteous living, 
when the corruptible shall put on incorruption and the mortal 
immortality (15 53), and the institution of the perfected kingdom 

.fP.J 9 _ j _i u .1 1 — . . _ i _ _ .1 _i 


immediate communion, see God face to face (18 12). 

In this perfected kingdom God has become ‘ all in all ' (1528). 
This statement is limited to the blessed. It does not apply to 
the powers in 15 25 28. These have been reduced to unwilling 
obedience. 

(iii. ) In 2 Corinthians and Romans we arrive at 
the third stage in the development of the Pauline 

100 2 Cor eschatol °gy- The development is ap- 

and T?.nm P arent mainly in a change of view 
as to the time of the resurrection and , 
in enlarged conceptions as to the universal spread and 
comprehensiveness of Christ’s kingdom on earth. We 
shall range our evidence under four heads. 

(a) Parusia and judgment. — The parusia is ‘ the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ * (2 Cor. 1 14 ; cp Phil. 1 6 10 2 16). 
The judge will be Christ (2 Cor. 5 10) — likewise God 
(Rom. 14 10; see col. 1383, n. 3). All men must appear 
before the judgment seat (Rom. 14 10, cp 12). The judg- 
ment will proceed according to works (Rom. 26 ) ; for if 
faith is operative it can be only in the sphere of works. 

The purpose of the mission of Christ is ‘ that the righteous 
demands of the law might be fulfilled in us who live according 
to the spirit, not the flesh ’ (Rom. 84). We are what we make 
ourselves. Destiny is related to character as harvest to seed- 
time (Gal. 6 7 f.). Every man bears in his character his own 
reward and his own punishment (2 Cor. 5 10). Hence, since 
character is the creation of will, arises the all-importance of the 
principle that rules the will. Retribution, present and future, 
follows in the line of a man’s works (2 Cor. 11 is). 8 

(b) Universal spread of Christ' s kingdom on earth . — 
Between the writing of 1 and 2 Thessalonians and that 
of Romans we have to place a great crisis of thought. 
In the earlier epistles, as we have seen, Paul looks 
forward to a great apostasy and the revelation of the 
4 man of sin ’ as the immediate precursor of the parusia. 
In Rom. 11 , on the other hand, he proclaims the inner 
and progressive transformation of mankind through the 
Gospel ; the conversion of the entire Jewish and non- 
Jewish worlds is the immediate prelude of the advent of 
Christ. 

The ‘unbelieving’ Jews of to-day are indeed as ‘vessels of 
wrath’ ( 922 ), hastening to destruction. This temporary 
destruction of the race, however, has brought about the ‘ com- 
pletion (rrAijpej/xa) of the nations,’ and when the ‘ nations ’ have 
entered Christ’s kingdom, then ‘ all Israel shall be saved ’ ( 11 25 /.). 
God has thus shaped the history of both Jew and Gentile ‘in 
order that he might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. 11 32). 

(c) The resurrection — the immediate sequel of de- 
parture from this life. — We have discovered in the 
earlier epistles certain inconsistencies in regard to the 
time of the resurrection. Although Paul formally 
adjourns this event to the parusia, his teaching with 
regard to the resurrection body is implicitly at variance 
with such a belief (§ 99, b ). By the time when he wrote 
the second of the epistles to Corinth he had come to a 
conscious breach with the older view. The main 
evidence for this is found in 2 Cor. 5 1-8 (where a specially 
careful translation is required ; see e.g. , Weizsacker’s). 
In v. 4 Paul declares his wish to live till the parusia in 
order that he may escape the dissolution of the earthly 
body and be transformed alive. In other verses he 
faces the possibility of death, and comforts himself and 
his readers with the prospect before them. When we 
die we have (tyopw ) — we come into possession of — an 
immortal body in heaven. 

1 Since the resurrection is possible only through living fellow- 
ship with Christ, there can be no resurrection of the wicked. 

2 The phrase * kingdom of God ’ is used by Paul to denote the 
kingdom of the consummation. In a few cases, however, he 
applies it to the kingdom as it is at present being realised on 
earth (1 Cor. 4 20 Rom. 14 17). Even here Weiss argues that 
the passages refer to the kingdom not in its realisation but in its 
essence. In Col. 1 13 the present kingdom is called ‘the 
kingdom of his dear son.’ 

8 The retributive character of the judgment is expressed in 
still sharper terms in the later epistles (see Col. 8 25 Eph. 6 s). 
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That this is a real, not an ideal possession to be realised at 
the parusia, follows from the date assigned for our becoming 
possessed of it. Ideally, the faithful receive their immortal 
bodies at the time of their election (Rom. 8 29) ; actually, Paul 
now declares, at death. This idea of the future body being a 
divine gift in no way contradicts the teaching in 1 Cor. 15 35-49 ; 
it forms its complement and completion. We have already seen 
(§ 39, col. 1384, n.) that whereas, regarded from our usual stand- 
point, the new body is the result of a secret vital process, re- 

f arded from Paul’s standpoint it may be called a divine gift. 

imilarly the glorified body is, in one aspect, the result of the 
action of the human spirit itself divinely quickened, in another an 
independent gift of God. 

In 1 Cor. 1535-49 the view that the resurrection follows 
immediately on the death of the faithful is implied ; 
in 2 Cor. 5 1-8 it is categorically stated. 

Of Paul’s change of view we naturally expect to find 
further evidence in his references to the experiences of 
the faithful at the parusia, and such surely we find in 
Rom. 8 19 : ‘ the earnest longing of the created world 
waiteth for the revelation of the sons of God. ’ At the 
second coming, just as there will be a revelation of Christ 
(1 Cor. I7 2 Thess. I7) — that is, a manifestation of the 
glory he already possesses — so there will be a manifesta- 
tion of the glory already possessed by the faithful. 

Thus Paul speaks no longer of a resurrection of the faithful 
to glory at the parusia, but of a manifestation of the glory 
they already possess. Glory (Sofa) is to be their clothing. In 
Col. 84 the manifestation of Christ and that of his people at 
his parusia are expressly connected. 

(iv. ) In Philippians, Colossians, and Ephesians 1 we 
have the final stage in the development of the Pauline 
PV 1 eschatology, that which deals with the 
n . * , _*>. cosmic significance of Christ. In the 
00 , an pn. earlier e pi st i e s, whilst the creation of 
the world was effected through the Son (1 Cor. 86), its 
consummation was to be realised in the Father, when 
the Son had resigned to him his mediatorial kingdom 
(1 Cor. 1524-28). In these epistles not only is the 
Son the creative agent and the principle . of cohesion 
(avveaTTjKev, Col. 1 17) and unity in the cosmos ; he is 
also the end to which it moves (els a xrrbv, Col. 1 16), 
the head in which it is to be summed up (Eph. 1 10). 

From the above Christology follow two conclusions. 
(a) The everlasting duration of the kingdom of Christ. 
Whereas, according to 1 Cor. 1528, God alone is 4 all 
in all ’ in the final consummation, in the epistles we are 
now dealing with Christ also is conceived as 4 all in all ’ 
(Eph. I23 Col. 3 11 ). Thus the goal of the universe is 
no longer, as in 1 Cor. 1524-28, the completed kingdom 
of God in which God is 4 all in all,’ in contrast to the 
mediatorial kingdom of Christ ; it is the 4 kingdom of 
Christ and God ’ (Eph. 5 s). 

(b) The extension of Christ's redemption to the world 
of spiritual beings. Since all things, in heaven and 
on earth, visible and invisible (whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or powers), were created by 
Christ (Col. 1 16), and were (according to the same 
passage) to find their consummation in him ( els avrbv 
£ktiotcu), they must come within the sphere of his 
mediatorial activity; they must ultimately be summed 
up in him as their head (dvaKepaXauboaaOcu rd irdvra 
iv rip HLpuTTip, Eph. 1 10). Hence, in the world of 
spiritual beings, since some have sinned or apostatised, 
they too must share in the atonement of the cross of 
Christ, and so obtain reconciliation 2 (Col. 1 20), and 
join in the universal worship of the Son ( Phil. 2 10). 

How successful this ministry of reconciliation in the spiritual 
world is, Paul does not inform us, nor yet whether it will 
embrace the entire world, and therefore the angels of Satan. 
Since, however, all things must be reconciled and summed up 
in Christ, there can be no room finally in the universe for a 
wicked being whether human or angelic. Thus the Pauline 
eschatology points 8 obviously i n its ultimate issues either to th e 

1 To justify the inclusion of both Colossians and Ephesians 
see Colossians and Ephesians. 

2 * Reconciliation ’ necessarily presupposes previous enmity ; 
cp Eph. 2 16 and Sanday on Rom. 8 38. 

8 In these later epistles, no less than in the earlier, Paul 
appears not to have arrived at final and consistent views on 
these questions. Though he speaks of the reconciliation of 
hostile spirits, he does not seem to have included Satan’s angels 
amongst them. His leading principles, however, involve this. 
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final redemption of all created personal beings or to the 
destruction of the finally impenitent. 

II. Development of Special Conceptions. —It 
. . is the conceptions ‘ soul ’ and * spirit ’ 
102. Special t j iat c bi e fly neec j consideration here, 
conceptions : x Outside the Pauline Epistles.— 

s irffc The meaning attached to the concep- 
Spint. tions * soul ' and ‘ spirit ’ throughout 
the NT, except in the Pauline epistles, is in the main 
that which prevailed among the peopter 

(a) The Soul . — The ‘ soul ’ is conceived as the bearer 
both of the bodily -sensuous life and of the higher 
spiritual life. 

(i.) In the former capacity the ‘soul’ is sustained by food 
(Mt. 6 25), is capable of sensuous impressions (Mk. 14 34), of 
suffering (1 Pet. 4i), of sensuality (1 Pet. 2 n a Pet. 2 14). It 
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Acts 22 20) : eK\fnjxttv=* to die’ (Acts5<;xo 12 23). Further, as 
in the OT, the * soul ’ is identified with the personality : so 


the higher spiritual life : it is the subject ot anxiety (Jn. 10 24), 
of grief (Mt. 2638 Mk. 14 34 Lk. 235), of trouble (Jn. 12 27), of 
pleasure (Lk. 12 19 Heb. 10 58), of love (Mt. 22 37), of hate (Acts 
142). In a spiritual sense it can become stronger (Acts 14 22), 
or suffer exhaustion (Heb. 12 3), can be subverted by heresy 
(Acts 15 24), protected (1 Pet. 419 Heb. 18 17), cleansed (1 Pet. 

1 22). As the bearer of the personality, it survives death (Mt. 

10 39), and passes first to an intermediate abode of the departed, 
to Hades (Acts 2 27 Lk. 16 23), or to Abraham’s bosom (Lk. 16 23), 
or Paradise (Lk. 2843). The departed are called ‘souls’ in 
Rev. 6 9 20 4. 

(b) The Spirit . — In the case of the * spirit,’ as in that 
of the ‘ soul,’ we find — with possibly two or three excep- 
tions — no fresh developments ; only the acknowledged 
and popular conceptions of Judaism. The ‘ spirit ’ is the 
higher side of the soul. 

Like the soul the ‘spirit’ is the subject of grief (Mk. 812), 
of trouble (Jn. 13 21), of joy (Lk. I46 10 21), of indignation (Jn. 

11 33 Acts 17 16), of zeal (Acts 18 25), of meekness (1 Pet. 8 4). 
It is the seat of purpose and volition (Acts 19 21 20 22). Again, 
as with the soul, if the spirit departs, death ensues (Mt. 27 50 
Lk. 2846 Acts 7 59); the body apart from it is dead (James 

2 26) ; hut if it returnSj so does life (Lk. 8 55). Thus exirvctt' in 
Mk. 15 37 39 Lk. 23 46 is synonymous with tKif/vx*iv- 

The 4 spirit ’ which so departs exists independently as 
the bearer of the personality. Hence, though the same 
or similar diction is found in the OT and in a few of 
the later books, the idea conveyed in either case is 
absolutely different. The NT usage is that of the 
current Judaism. 1 In the next life the departed are 
called ‘spirits’ (1 Pet. 3 19 46 Heb. 12 23) as elsewhere 
they are called ‘ souls.’ 

The ‘ spirit ’ is the seat also of the higher spiritual life, 
and forms the antithesis of the flesh (<rdp£) Mk. 14 38. 2 
Thus growth in the 1 spirit ’ is set over against growth 
in the body (Lk. I80 240). The ‘spirit’ which God 
has placed in man ‘longs’ for man’s salvation (Jas. 
45). It discerns that which is not manifest to the 
senses (Mk. 28). In these cases we have approaches to 
the Pauline use. Thus in the NT there is no trichotomy 
except in the Pauline epistles — if such a term as tricho- 
tomy can be rightly used at all of the Pauline psych- 
ology. The only doubtful passage is Heb. 4 12. 

2. In the Pauline Epistles. — Paul breaks with the 
entire traditional use of the terms 4 soul ’ and ‘ body ’ 
and gives them a connotation in keeping with his 
theological system. He appears to teach a trichotomy 
in 1 Thess. 623 ; but the enumeration ‘ spirit, soul, and 
body’ is no real expression of Pauline anthropology. 
At times indeed he describes man popularly as a 
synthesis of ‘spirit and flesh’ (Col. 2s), ‘spirit and 
body’ (1 Cor. 53). It is to be observed, however, that 
he never uses the quite as popular expression ‘ soul and 
body ’ ; his view of the ‘ soul ’ precluded its employment. 

1 According to Gen. 2 a£- 8 the spirit is a breath of ljfe 
from God, which on death returns to God the fount of life 
(Eccles. 12 7). As such it has no individual or personal exist- 
ence. In Rev. 11 xi 18 15 the idea of Gen. 2 4^-8 is reproduced. 

2 In Mt. 10 28 man is described as a synthesis of body and 
soul. 


With him the ‘ soul ’ is the vital principle of the flesh 1 
(<rdp£), and is never conceived, as it is in all the other 
NT writers, as the bearer of the higher spiritual life. 
It has thus a very low connotation. The ‘ soulish ’ 
man (yf/vx^bi fodpunros, 1 Cor. 214) is incapable of 
receiving the things of the ‘ spirit. ’ 

The Pauline doctrine of the 4 spirit ’ is difficult. Only 
a brief treatment of the subject can be given here. The 
term spirit has, in the Pauline epistles, three distinct 
applications. The spiritual side of man may be regarded 
as (a) the intellectual and moral part of man ; (b) the 
immaterial personality which survives death ; (c) the 
immaterial part of man’s nature which is capable of 
direct communion with the 4 Spirit ’ of God — not, how- 
ever, this faculty as it exists in itself, but as it is re- 
created by God. 

In order to express (a) Paul has recourse both 
to Hellenistic and to Palestinian Judaism. From the 
former he borrows the phrase ‘the inner man’ (6 #<rw 
Avdpwjros, Rom. 7 22). From the same source he adopts 
the term ‘mind’ ( vovs , Rom. 72325), which belongs to 
‘ the inner man ’ and signifies the higher nature of man 
as man. In the same sense he borrows from Palestinian 
Judaism the term 4 spirit. ’ Thus we have the ordinary 
synthesis ‘spirit and body’ (1 Cor. 63), ‘spirit and 
flesh’ (Col. 2s). 2 Compare also 1 Cor. 2u, 2 Cor. 

7 13. Now this higher side of man’s nature may fall 
under the power of the flesh. Hence ‘ the mind ’ may 
become ‘corrupt’ (Rom. I28), 4 the spirit’ may be 
4 defiled ’ (2 Cor. 7 1). 

To express (b) the immaterial personality which sur- 
vives death Paul uses the term 4 spirit ’ in 1 Cor. 5 5. 

In the third sense ( c ) the term 4 spirit ’ has a distinct- 
ively Pauline use. In this sense the 4 spirit ’ is no longer 
synonymous with the 4 mind ’ as in (a), but is its suzerain. 
They are clearly distinguished in 1 Cor. 14 14/. The 
renewed spirit is 4 our spirit,’ and lives in communion 
with the Spirit of God (Rom. 816). By virtue of it man 
becomes spiritual (1 Cor. 2 15, 3i), and 4 a new creation ’ 
(Gal. 3 15), as opposed to the psychical creation in Gen. 
2 4^-3. 8 ‘The mind’ or ‘the inner man’ remains in 
the Christian as the sphere of human judgment (Rom. 

14s)- 4 

Thus the Pauline psychology stands apart from that 
of the OT and the rest of the NT. 

Judgment. — This has been dealt with separately 
under the different books. 

Places of abode of the departed. — 1. Paradise is (a) 
the abode of the blessed in ShSol (Lk. 2343 Acts 2 31). 

103 Places W A division of the third heaven — being 
f ‘ . ^ likewise an intermediate abode of the 
righteous (2 Cor. 12 4). (c) Apparently 

a final abode of the righteous (Rev. 27). 

2. Hades is (a) an intermediate abode of the 
departed containing two divisions, for the righteous 
( = 4 Abraham’s bosom ’) and for the wicked respectively 
(Lk. I623); (b) an intermediate abode of the wicked 
only (?) (Rev. 1 18 68 20 13/. ) ; and ( c ) an intermediate 
abode of further moral probation (1 Pet. 319 46 ; see 
§ 96). 

3. Tartarus is the intermediate place of punishment 
for the fallen angels (2 Pet. 24). 

1 The ‘soul’ is the bearer of the bodily life in the Pauline 
epistles as in the rest of the NT. Cp Rom. 16 4 2 Cor. 12xs 
Phil. 2 30. . It b menaced when a man’s life is sought (Rom. 
11 3). It is the bearer of the personality in a general sense 
(Rom. 18 1 29). Since the ‘soul’ is the vital principle of the 
‘flesh,’ and the latter has no part in the next life, there does 
not seem to be any place in the next life for the soul, as that 
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ching the 4 
to this world. 

2 Peculiar instances of the Pauline use of the ‘ spirit ’ are to 
be found in 2 Cor. 2 13. where we find the same feeling ascribed 
to it as to the ‘ flesh { in 7 5. In Phil. 1 27 there seems to be 
little difference between the ‘spirit’ and the ‘soul.’ 

8 Cp 1 Cor. 15 46. 

4 Observe that the ‘spirit’ of the Christian b expressly 
contrasted with the * min d* (vovv) in x Cor. 14 14^ 
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4. Gehenna is the final place of punishment for the 
wicked. 

In Lk. 12 5 the punishment is clearly a punishment of the 
>ul ; the. body is first destroyed on earth : * Fear him who 
after he has killed has power to cast into Gehenna.' The 
passage has in Mt. 10 28 a different form: ‘Fear him who is 
able to destroy both soul and body in Gehenna’ ; but Lk. 12 5 
seems to be more original. Mt. 5 29/! does not necessarily imply 
a punishment of the body : since ‘ eye ’ and ‘ hand ’ mean certain 
desires, tfie phrase ‘ the whole body ’ also must be symbolical. 

From the above considerations Gehenna appears to 
be a place not of corporal but of spiritual punish- 
ment. 
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for disembodied spirits in 

NT, 103 

Gentiles in OT, 34, 42, 45-47, 
62, 70, 81 

Grave, the family, 9 

Hades, see ‘ Sheol.’ 

Haggai, 45 

Hasids, forerunners of Phari- 
sees, 57 

Heaven, final abode of right- 
eous, 32, 57, 70, 81 
Hebrews, 92 

Hell, see ‘ Hades ’ and ‘ Ge- 
henna ’ 

Hosea, 37 

Immortality of soul apart from 
Messianic kingdom, 28-33, 
64/, 67, 71, 72-74 
Isaiah, 38, 43, 45, 48 

James ? Ep. of, 91 
Jeremiah, 23, 40 f. 

Jesus Christ, 82-87, the Judge 
of Men. See ‘ Parusia ’ 
(end). 

Job, 2 7f. 

Jubilees, Book of, 72 
Judgment, see ‘Day of 
Yahwfe,’ — 

Second century b.c., 63 
Last century b.c., 70 
First century a.d., 81 
Apocalypse, 88 
Johannine writings, 93 
Pauline Epistles, 98 ff 
Judith, 62 

Kingdom : I. in OT — 
Messianic, 34 

{ ire-exilic idea, 38 f 
ater-universalistic, 42-44 
nationalistic, 45-47 
II. In Apocalyptic : 

(1) here, eternal, 27, 60, 69 

(2) here, temporary, 65, 
67/. 72 f, 78 

= 1000 years, 75 
= 400 years, 79 

(3) new regime, eternal, 66 

(4) despaired of, 78 f 
III. In NT : 

eternal, 82, 101 
temporary in Apoc., 88 
present and future, 83 
after parusia, 84 

Maccabees, First, 66 
Second, 69 


Fourth, 77 

Man, primitive conception, 19 
later, 20 

Messiah, not organically con- 
nected with kingdom till 
100 a.d. (except in NT), 
not mentioned m Eth. En. 
1-36 91-104 ; 1 and 2 Macc. 
Judith, Slav. En. ; Wis- 
dom, 4 Macc. and certain 
parts of Apoc. Bar. and 4 
Ezra (qo. v . ) 

in apoc. lit., 60 f, 66 f, 72, 
74. 78/ 

Micah, 38 
Millennium, 88 
Moses, Assumption of, 73 

Nahum, 36 
New heavens, 65 
New heavens and new earth, 
48, 66, 78, 88 /. 

Paradise, 63, 75, 79, 103 
Particularism in Ezek. and 
later, 45-47 

Parusia or Second Advent : 
in present generation, 84 
later, 85 

signs of, 84 (n. 4), 98 
spiritual, 88 

at final judgment, 91 f, 95, 
98 ff '- 

a Judaistic view, afterwards 
abandoned, 98 
universal conversion, 100 
of Christ to judge, 86, 88, 91, 
„ 93. 98i^ 

Pauline Epistles, 97-101 
Peter, First, 94-96 
Second, 89 

Preaching to spirits in prison, 

96. 

Pre-existence of soul, 75 f. 
Psychology, 19 /, c " ‘ Q< 
and ‘ Spirit r 


‘Soul ’ 


Resurrection: I. In OT idea 
appears as a synthesis ; 
R. of body at advent of 
kingdom, 49/ 

(1) righteous Israelites, 50 

(2) pre-eminently righteous 

j and wicked, 50 

1 II. Second century b.c., 63 

(3 »▼■) : 

(1) righteous and certain 
wicked, 59 (see Apoca- 
lyptic, 27) 


(2) all Israelites, 69 

(3) righteous Israelites ; 
body transformed, 60 

III. Last century b.c. : R. 
of Spirit 70 (4) 

(1) righteous ; at close of 
kingdom, 65, 67 

(2) righteous, in glory (also 
wicked for judgment), 
99 

IV. First century a.d., 81 

(i.) Palestinian Judaism — 

(1) righteous ; after 
final judgment , 

(a) without body, 72 f. 

(b) in a spiritual body, 
75, 80 

(2) all men ; in body, 78 f 

(3) the first, 79 

(ii.) Alexandrian Judaism 
— righteous ; in spirit ; 
immediately after 
death , 74, 76 f. 

V. in NT : 

(1) righteous only, 87, 92./I, 

<$>ff. 

(2) righteous and wicked, 
8 if, 93, 98 (c), n. 2 

(3) first ; martyrs, on advent 
of millennium, 88 (b) 

VI. R. of Christ and man, 99 

.(*> 

time of the : 

(1) at parusia, 98 (c), 99 (b) 

(2) at death- 

fa) implied, 99 (b) 

(0) directly taught, 100(c) 
Retribution in Ezekiel, 24 
Revelation of the sons of God, 
100(c) 


SheOl : I. in earlier writings : 

(1) original conception, 11 
psychical activity, 16 
later, destruction, 17 

(2) for righteous tempo- 
rary, for others eternal, 
28, 50 

(3) for very good and bad, 
temporary, 50 

(4) for wicked only, 31 f. 

II. in apocalyptic and apoc- 
ryphal literature, 63 (3), 

, 70 (3), 81 (3) : 

(1) eternal, for all, 55 f. 

(2) three modifications : 
(a) 59 (see Apocalyp- 
tic, 27); (b), 69; (c), 
78 (111.) 81 
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(3) final abode of fire, 70 
(? iii. <3)) 

III. in NT, 103 

(1) intermediate ; moral 
change possible, 96 

(2) for wicked only; inter* 
mediate, 88 (n. 5) 

Sibylline Oracles, 58 (n. 5) 

Soul in OT : — 

I. primitive Semitic concep- 
tion — 

(1) identified with the 
blood, 12 

seat of personality, 13 
almost = spirit, 19 
conscious after death, 
16 ( a ), 15 


(2) later; extinguished at 
death, 16 (b) 

II. after rise of belief in 
immortality — 
in Job. 28 

individual immortality in 
Pss., 31 / 

in apocalyptic literature — 
almost identical with spirit, 
63, 70, 81 
pre-existent, 75^ 

Soul in NT — < 

identical with the spirit, 
102 

Pauline = mere functions of 
body, 102 


Spirit — 

primitive conception ; 

almost = soul, 19 
later view, 20 

in apocalyptic literatures 
soul ; descends to SheOl, 63, 
70, 81 

not = soul, 63 
in NT— 
ssoul, 102 

Pauline ; immaterial per- 
sonality ; deserves death, 
102 


Tartarus, 89 
Teraphim, 4 


Testament xii. Patriarchs, 61 
Tobit, Book of, 56 


Universalism in Jeremiah and 
later, 42-44 


Wisdom, Book of, 76 


Yahwfc : early religion, 21, 17 
(n. 1) 


Zechariah, 45 
Zephaniah, 39 


ESDRAELON, or, rather, as RV, Esdrelon, or 
Esrelon , 1 a place 1 nigh unto Dotaea [Dothan], which is 
over against the great ridge 2 of Judaea’ (Judith 39), and 
* over against ’ which was Cyamon 8 (73 RV). Esrelon 
is the Graecised form of ‘ Jezreel,’ the name of the well- 
known city at the E. end of the great central plain of 
Palestine. In modern books * Esdraelon ’ is sometimes 
used for the * plain of Esdraelon,’ a phrase which is not 
exactly accurate (see Jezreel i. , § 2), but can hardly 
now be set aside. 

The phrases ‘ the great plain * (to fidya neSiov E., Judith 1 8 ; 
to ireStov to fieya, 1 Macc. 12 49) and ‘ the great plain of E.’ occur 
in the Apocrypha for the region called elsewhere 1 the bits a of 
Megiddo’ (m? nyjpa, 2Ch.3522; JVDD '3, Zech.l2n). A 
nyp3 hik'd (from ypa * to cleave ’) is a level tract surrounded 
by hills (see Vale, 2) ; the term accurately describes this central 
plain, which is like a great gap ‘ cleft asunder ’ among the hills. 

Esdraelon (now called Merj ibn ' Amir , or 1 meadow 
of the son of ‘Amir ’ ) is, in form, triangular ; the base on 
the east extending fifteen miles, from Jenin to Tabor ; 
one side, formed by the hills of Galilee, is 12 m. long, 
and the other, formed by the mountains of Samaria, 
18 m. The apex is a narrow pass opening into the 
plain of Acre. (On the five gateways of Esdraelon, 
see GASm. HG 390 /). This broad plain has for 
centuries attracted, as if by a spell, both nomad tribes 
and civilized hosts, who have coveted the rich lands of 
Palestine. See Galilee (map of Galilee and Esdraelon). 

Three eloquent pages are devoted by G. A. Smith 4 to the 
historic scenes of Esdraelon, with the object of conveying, not so 
much the dry historic facts, as the impression which this pageant 
of embattled hosts is fitted to produce. To the biblical student, 
however, two memories dwarf all the others. 

It was in this plain that Barak won his famous 
victory (Judg. 4/ ) ; here, too, that Josiah received 
his mortal wound (2 K. 23 29). Whether the apocalyptic 
seer expected the kings of the earth to assemble in the 
latter days on the mountains of Megiddo, is a difficult 
problem. See Armageddon. Let it be also noticed 
that one whose conquests were moral, not material, 
was no stranger to Esdraelon ; the ‘ city called Nain ’ 
(Lk. 7 xi ) was situated to the NE. of the great plain. 

Esdraelon lies 250 feet below the sea -level, and is 
extremely fertile. The rich, coarse grass gives a pleas- 
ing aspect to the plain in spring-time, and yet the land 
is for the most part untouched by husbandry. What it 
might yield under better agricultural conditions is shown 
by the tall stalks of grain which spring up wherever com 
is cultivated (W. Ewing, in Hastings, DB I757 b . ). 

The only important stream is the Kishon, the 
southern affluents of which come from near Jenin, whilst 
the northern branch rises near el-Mezra‘a, SW of Mt. 
Tabor (cp ‘the torrent-course of Kishon,' Judg. 413). 
This drains the Great Plain, and falls into the sea at 
Haifa. There are numerous springs on the NE and W. 
The most noteworthy is that of Jenin (see En-gannim, 2 ), 

1 ® tcriprjAwv ; but in Judith 1 8 eapfpkjja, [B], eatywj/u. [A], in 
89 eo$parj\o>v [B], -irjpA. [#*], in 46 e<rp^btov [B], e<repijx" [A], in 
7 3 ecrfyqAup [A] ; Vg. Esdrelon (Hesarahelon, -ahelom, -aelon). 

2 tov wpCovos rov /xeyaXov ; xrpiW, a sierra, or serrated ridge ? 
So at any rate Grotius. 

8 The expression is accurate ; see Galilee (map of Galilee 
and Esdraelon). 

4 HG 406-408 


those at and near Jezreel (cp Harod, 2), and those 
of Lejjun. Among the places on the borders of the 
plain were Jokneam (the Cyamon of Judith 73), Me- 
giddo, En-gannim, Jezreel (the city of Ahab), Shunem, 
Nain, and Endor (the last three on the slopes of the 
Little Hermon). No important town was situated on 
the plain itself. Cp Palestine. 

ESDRAS, FOURTH BOOK OF (or Second Book 

of). This important apocalypse is included in the 
Apocrypha of the EV. For this reason it is better 
known, by name at least, to the English-reading public 
than any similar book ; although it is not now, and 
never has been, read in church. The Roman Church 
does not regard it as Scripture ; but it is printed as an 
appendix to the authorised edition of the Vulgate, along 
with 1 Esdras ( = 3 Esdras) and the Prayer of Manasses. 

Probably the Greek text bore some such name as 
"Eo-dpa (Westcott), "EaSpas 6 TrpofptjTrjs 

1 Name (Hdgenfeld) or BijSXos "Eadpa tov 
Lantrua m In almost a11 the versions in which we have 

Versions a num ^ er f° rms part of the title, in order 
that it may be distinguished from the can- 
onical Ezra or from the Greek form of that book known 
.to us as 1 Esdras. These numbers range from ‘ First ’ 
to ‘Fourth’ Book. The title ‘Second Book ’is found 
only in some late Latin MSS, and in the Genevan 
Bible, whence the AV took it. It is now commonly 
referred to as 4 Esdras. 

All the versions of the book are derived from a Greek 
text which has been lost. Of late years the view has 
begun to find favour ( e.g . with Wellhausen, Gunkel, 
and Charles) that the original text was in Hebrew. 
We have the following versions: — (1) Latin: from 
this the EV is made. (2) Syriac : extant only in 
the great Peshitta MS in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. (3) Arabic : two independent versions from 
the Greek (Ar.W Ar.( 2 )). (4) Ethiopic. (5) Armenian: 

perhaps made from the Syriac. 

Latin translations of nos. 2-5 (except Ar.(2) are given in Hil- 
genfeld’s Messias Judaorutn , Leipsic, 1869. Ar.(2) was edited 
separately by Gildemeister in 1877. (See Apocrypha, § 22 [13].) 
Hilgenfeld has made a retranslation into Greek (in Mess. Jud.) 
which is of great value. 

The fullest form of the book is given in the Latin 
version, which alone contains four additional chapters 

2 Contents ^ f' 15 / ) which formed no part of the 

* original work. They may be treated 
separately. The real apocalypse thus consists of chapters 
3-14 of the book found in our Apocrypha. The general 
complexion and arrangement remind the reader of the 
apocalyptic portion of Daniel, to which indeed reference 
is made in 12 n. The apocalypse falls into seven sec- 
tions containing separate revelations or visions. 

First Vision : 81-613. In the thirtieth year of the spoiling 
of the city, Esdras, ‘who is also Salathiel,’ is disturbed Dy the 
thought of the desolation of Sion and the prosperity of Babylon. 
In a long prayer .he reminds God of his special choosing of 
Israel, and of their present misery, and asks where is the justice 
of this dealing? The angel Uriel is sent to him and sets forth 
the unsearchableness of God's ways and the inability of man to 
judge them. Esdras asks how much time remains* before the 
filling up of the number rf the righteous. A vision shews him 
that a very short time remains. He asks, and is told, what will 
be the signs of the end. 

Second Vision : 5 24-6 34. In a kind of interlude (5 14-19). 
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Phaltiel the chief of the people comes to reproach Esdras for 
forsaking his flock. Esdras after fasting seven days (as Uriel 
had bidden him) addresses God again on his dealings with 
Israel. . Uriel consoles him with thoughts which are very 
much like those, of the First Vision : the weakness of man's 
judgment, the nearness of the end, and the signs of its 
approach. 

Third Vision: 635-025. A fast of seven days is followed 
by an address of the seer to God, and a return of Uriel. This 
time the main discussion is on the fewness of the saved, and the 
main revelation is a long description of the final judgment and 
the future state of the righteous and the wicked. 1 * The inter- 
cession of Esdras for the human race is carried on at great 
length, and he is promised further visions after a period of seven 
days. 

Fourth Vision: 9 26-10 59. The interval is spent in the 
‘ plain of Ardat ’ (see Ardath), and after it Esdras as usual 

E leads with God. He sees a mourning woman, who tells him 
ow she has lost her only son. He tries to comfort her by 
reminding her of the greater desolation of Sion. When he has 
ended, she suddenly becomes transfigured and vanishes, and in 
the place where she was he beholds a city. Uriel now comes to 
him and explains that this woman represented Sion ; and further 
visions are promised. 

Fifth Vision : 11 1-12 39. Two nights afterwards, Esdras 
dreams of a monstrous eagle with three heads, twelve wings, 
and certain supplementary winglets. This creature is rebuked 
and destroyed by a lioi^ The eagle is explained to be the fourth 
kingdom seen by Daniel, and the lion is the Messiah. Esdras 
is bidden to wait seven days more. 

Sixth Vision: I240-I358. In a second interlude ( 12 40-51) 
the people come en masse and beg Esdras to return. He sends 
them away. He sees a vision of a wondrous man who first 
annihilates all his enemies and then welcomes to himself a 
peaceful multitude. The man is the Messiah. In the peaceful 
multitude whom he receives we recognise the ‘ Lost Ten Tribes,’ 
whose history is shortly given. Esdras is commanded to wait 
three days more. 

Seventh Vision : 14 1-48. After the three days Esdras, sitting 
under an oak (Abraham’s oak is no doubt meant), is addressed 
out of a bush by the voice of God, which warns him that he 
is shortly to be translated from the earth, and that the end is 
near. He pleads for the people who are left without teacher 
or law. God bids him procure writing materials and five scribes 
(who are named), and bid the people not approach for forty 
days. Next day he receives a wonderful drink in a cup, and 
thereafter he dictates continuously for forty days. Thus are 
written ninety-four books, of which seventy are to be hidden 
and twenty-four (i.e., the Books of the Hebrew canon) pub- 
lished. According to the Oriental Versions Esdras is then 
‘ taken up ’ or translated. 

In the Latin Version the words describing the ‘ translation ’ of 
Esdras have been cut out because two other chapters (15 f) 
have been added (see above). 

In the episode just described Ezra appears as the second 
Moses ; like the lawgiver he is addressed by God out of a bush, 
like him he writes the law, and like him he disappears in a 
mysterious manner from among men. On this famous legend 
of the restoration of the law by Ezra see, further, Canon, 
§§ 17 - 

In considering the origin of Fourth Esdras the chief 
passage that comes into question is the Fifth or Eagle 
« n D +« Plano Vision. That Rome is represented by 

History ’ the eagle is not doubtful *• but what 

particular persons are signified by the 

various heads, wings, and feathers it is much harder 
to say. The vision has been held by several critics 
either to be wholly an interpolation (an untenable 
view) or to have been altered in order to make it fit 
in with the events of later times. On the whole, the 
theory that the heads stand for Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian has been most widely accepted. It is also 
generally held that the destruction of Jerusalem, to which 
such constant reference is made, can be none other than 
that by Titus in 70 a.d., though Hilgenfeld pleads 
strongly for a date nearer 30 B.c. On the whole, a 
majority of critics are in favour of placing the book 
between 81 and 96 a.d. 

The book is possibly quoted in the Epistle of 
Barnabas (end of 1st cent. ), certainly by Clement of 
Alexandria and by Hippolytus (irepi toO iravrbs). In 
Latin, perhaps by Cyprian, and very copiously by 
Ambrose. 

A theoiy that Fourth Esdras is a composite work, 
made out of several earlier apocalypses, has been set 

1 Of thi^a great part — 7 36-105-— was missing in the Latin 
Version (and consequently in the AV) until . Professor R. L. 

B^nsly discovered at Amiens a MS which contained the complete 

text. 
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forth with great ingenuity by R. Kabisch ( Das 4U 
a 1 . e Buck Esra auf seine Quellen unter- 

sucht, Gottingen, ’89). He postulates 
cnaps. 3 ’ 4# five documents ranging in date from 20 
B.C. to 100 a.d., and a redactor of 120 A.D. : see 
Charles ( Apoc. of Baruch, pp. xxxix.-xii. ; ESCHATOLOGY, 
§ 79), who has carried the analysis still farther. Dill- 
man n has advanced the proposition that the Eagle 
Vision has been manipulated by a Christian editor. 
His hypothesis has found more support than Kabisch’s ; 
but neither can yet be regarded as proved. 

The additions in the Latin versions (If 15 f ) are 
translated from a Greek original ; but they have no con- 
nection with the original book of Esdras. 

(a) Chaps. 1 / are Christian. Their principal topic is 
the rejection of the Jewish people in favour of Gentile 
5. Additions Christians They probably date from 

in T.at* tbe second century, and seem to be con- 

v . nected with the apocalypse of Zephaniah 
versions, (apocrypha, § 21), of which we have 
fragments in Coptic. 

The only Greek quotation from them as yet known is in the 
Acts of St. Silvester. It is from 234 f that the name Requiem 
(requiem aetemitatis dabit vobis . , . lux perpetua lucebit 
vobis) as applied to the Office for the Dead is derived. The 
Latin text is preserved in two forms, of which the best is that 
contained in a group of Spanish MSS. 

(b) Chaps. 15 /. are Jewish. They consist of a long 
monotonous invective against sinners, with predictions 
of wars and tribulations modelled principally on the 
prophecies of Jeremiah. They refer probably to the 
conquests of Sapor I. , and the rebellion of Zenobia and 
Odenathus (242-273 a.d. ). See Carmanians. The 
first certain quotation is in the works of Ambrose. 
Gildas, the first of British writers, quotes from them 
copiously. 

The Fourth Book of Esdras ( 3 - 14 ) is one of the most 
interesting of all apocalypses. Unsuccessful as its 
p . . attempted solutions of the problems of 
- aran er are ^ - t - s mar ^ ec j by a noble confidence 
01 00 K. - n Q od * s j us ti ce . The writer shows him- 

self in his best light when he addresses God and dwells 
upon his power and mercy. The thought which is 
present to him throughout in this connection is well put 
in 847. 1 Thou lackest much before thou canst love my 

creature more than I.’ On the other hand it is im- 
possible to deny that the book is exceedingly prolix in 
form and exclusive in spirit, and that the apocalyptic 
portion, the Eagle Vision and the like, are tedious and 
obscure, not possessing in any way the imaginative 
power of the Johannine Apocalypse. 

The general complexion of the book so nearly 
resembles the Apocalypse of Baruch, that an identity of 
authorship has been asserted ; though it is allowed that 
as a whole Baruch is somewhat later than Esdras (see 
Apocalyptic, § 13/:). 

The relation of 4 Esdras to Christianity is a principal 
point of interest. Its Messianic ideas (see Messiah) 
are highly developed ; and its eschatology has much 
in common with conceptions early current in the 
church (see Eschatology, § 79). Hilgenfeld has 
collected a number of passages which, on his hypo- 
thesis of the date, are quotations of 4 Esdras by NT 
writers ; but the greater part of them do not suffice to 
show anything like a literary connection. One passage, 
however (435/ ), so closely resembles Rev. 69/ that we 
must suppose either a borrowing by Esdras from the 
Johannine Apocalypse or the use of a common source. 

Hilgenfeld, Messias Judeeorum (Versions and Greek re- 
translation) ; Bensly and James, Fourth Book of Esdras in 
Texts and Studies , 8 2 (Latin text) ; Lupton 
7. Literature, in Speaker* s Comm. (English text and com- 


I\CJt VJ tnc rr uru* vj #k ./» , viuuicu, o*. 4w., yuj n* n 

critical and annotated German version by Gunkel in Kautzsch’s 
Apokr. has recently (1899) been published. M. R. J. 

ESDRIS (ecAptC [AV], esdrin [Vg.], [Syr. ] ; 
cp Ezri), a corrupt name in the account of a fight 
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ESEBON 

betw een Judas the Maccabee and Gorgias (2 Macc. 
1236 RV). It is natural to think that [ol] repl rbv 
eadptv at the beginning of the long sentence corresponds 
to [oi] irepl t 6 v yopylav at the end, and to change eadpiv 
into yopylav. This is in fact the reading of Aid. and 
of some MSS, followed by AV, and, even if only a 
copyist's conjecture, is possibly correct 

ESEBON (eceBcoN [RA]), Judith 5 15 AV, RV 
Heshbon (g.v.). 

ESEE (p&V ; @ translates : aAikia [ADEL], cyKO- 
4>ANTIA [Aq.]), the name of one of the contested wells 
in the story of Isaac, g.v., § 5, and Abimelech, Gen. 

26 ao. 

ESEBEBIAS (ecepeBiAC [BA]), 1 Esd. 854 RV 
(AV Esebri&8)=Ezra 818 Sherebiah. 

ESHAN (jrP$), Josh. 15 5 2 RV, AV Eshean. 

ESH-BAAL (brstj'ij), 1 Ch. 833 9 39 +. See Ish- 

BAAL. 

ESHBAN (]%&$, § 45, in formation analogous to 

^ 1 N, a Jerahmeelite name), a Horite clan-name ; Gen. 
3626 (acBan [ADEL]); 1 Ch. I41 (aceBgon [B], 
€C€Ban [AL]). Cp Dishon. 

ESHCOL ‘cluster of grapes, ’ § 69, cp 

§ 103 ; ecxcoA [ADL]). 

1. A wady near Hebron, so called from the un- 
rivalled fruit of its vineyards, Nu. 13 23 25 32 9 ; Dt. 1 24+ 
(<pdpa m y£ ( 36 rpvos [BAFL]). NW. of Hebron (g.v.) is 
a wady called Bet Isk&hil (Baed.i 8 ) 137), if the name 
may be trusted. But we can hardly expect to find such 
a name preserved (Conder does not recognise it). The 
vine still flourishes there (see Hebron i., § 3, and cp 
Thomson, LB [’94], 596 /. ). Cp, however, Negeb, § 7. 

2. The brother of Aner (1) and Mamre, Abram’s 
Amorite allies (Gen. 14 13 24 ; in 24 etdxwX [A]). Note 
that in v. 24 Eschol is placed first by © (cp Jos. Ant. 
i. 10 2) but second in MT. 

ESHEAN, RV better Eshan (| 1 #W ; eCAN [AL], 
COMA [B]), a site in the hill country of Judah, to the 
S. or SW. of Hebron (Josh. 15 52). Perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Beer-sheba (cp <S B , and Ir-nahash). 

ESHEK (p^r), a name in a genealogy of Benjamin 
(g.v., § 9, ii. / 3 ) (1 Ch. 839+ ; achA [B], eceAeK [A], 
AC£K [L]). See JQR 11 no 112 /. , §§9, 12. 

ESHKALONITES (Tfrpfc'Kn), Josh. 13 3 AV. See 
Ashkelon. 

ESHTAOL ; for form cp Eshtemoa, n. ). 

In <9 «otfaoA [BA], -oA or -«A [L] ; Josh. 19 41 a<ra [B], Jude. 
I82S « 0 a«A [A], Judg. 1631 18 2 eorflafla [B*>]. The ethnic 
Eshtaulltes (’ i Ch. 2 53, RV EBhtaolites ; viol eotfoa^i 
[B], oi e<r 0 eui»Aaioi [A], o eatiaoAi [L]) presupposes a form Esht&ul 
(see KO. Lehrgeb. 2 1, $ 131 / 3 ). 

A town in the lowland of Judah, Josh. 15 33 
(ACTAGOA [B], ... 0 a- [L], €C 0 AOAi [A]), or more 
strictly in the northern hill-country immediately under 
the Judaean plateau (cp GASm. HG, 218 /.). It 
stands first in the first group of cities, and is followed 
by Zorah (g.v.), with which indeed it is usually men- 
tioned. In Josh. 1041 it is Danite ; cp Judg. 13 25 
18 2 8 it, and see Samson, § i. 1 Eusebius and Jerome 
describe it as e<r 0 aoX of the tribe of Dan, 10 R. m. 
N. of Eleutheropolis towards Nicopolis (OS 25587 
II932), and distinguish from it an a<r 0 awX of the tribe 
of Judah (OS 220 99 9226), between Ashdod and As- 
calon, which was called in their time aadco ( asto ). The 
former description agrees accurately with the position 
of the small village of Eshu ' , which, Guerin says, was, 
according to tradition, originally called Eshual or 
Eshtkual (Judie, 212-14). The latter statement needs 
confirmation. 

1 Cp also Bu. Ri. Sa , 138 ff.\ GASm. HG 220, n. 4. 
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EshQ* is 878 feet above sea-level, and aj m. NE. from Zorah 
(far'd) in the W. §ar&r. It has some Roman remains. Eshu'al, 
without the characteristic t of Eshtaol, would be like es-Semff 
for Eshtemoa (g.v.). T. K. C. 

ESHTEMOA 1 (^D^ ; ec0€Moi [A]; Josh. 
21 14 1 S. 30 28 1 Ch. 41719 642 [57]) or Eshtemoh 
(PlbFIlj^, Josh. 15 so). 

© ’s readings are: Josh. 15 50, evKaifiav [B], <ur0eu*> [L] ; 
Josh. 21 14, t efia [B], i<r 0 tfiM€ [L] ; x S. 80 28, e<rdeie [B], e<r0ep.a 
[A], votofx [?L] ; 1 Ch. 4 17, ncrBaifuav [B], -0ev. [A], tudau-a [L] ; 
1 Ch. 4 19, ttrBaxfUivri [B], icoDtfutn) [A], ecrtf a/xa (L) ; x Ch. 657 
[42], eaBapu [BA, ? om. L]. 

A city in the hill-cotmtry of Judah (Josh. 15 50), 
Levitical according to the priestly theory (Josh. 21 14 
[P]), now es-Semu , a large village W. of Ma'in, W. 
by S. of Yutta, and about 9 m. in a direct line W. by 
S. of Hebron. It is ‘ situated on a low hill with broad 
valleys round about, not susceptible of much tillage, 
but full of flocks and herds all in fine order’ (Rob. BR 
2626). In several places there are remains of walls 
built of very large bevelled stones, marking it as the 
site of an important and very ancient town (cp Gu6rin, 
Judie, 8173). The ruins of its castle are most likely of 
Saracenic or Turkish origin. The place is mentioned 
as a ‘very large village’ by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
25470 93 16). 

ESHTON OintW. scarcely • effeminate ’ a [BDB 
doubtfully] ; ACCA 0 GON [BA, but om. B, v. 12], ecc- 
[L]), b. Mehir, a Calibbite (1 Ch. 4 n/). 

Most probably a corruption of pDWK, Eshtemon, another 
form of the name nbljupK, Eshtemoh (see above). Cp Ir- 
nahash. 

ESLI (ecA£i [Ti. WHj), father of Naum, in the 
genealogy of Joseph (Lk. 325). See Genealogies 
ii- § 3 - 

ESORA, RV ^Esora (Aico)pA[BN c - a ?A], apacoycia 

[R*]. AICGOPA, -pAA [R ta ?], v fcu»J^^[ s y r -]) is men- 
tioned between Choba and the Valley of Salem in 
connection with the preparations of the Jews against 
Holofemes (Judith 4 4t). Tell *Asur, NE. of Bethel 
(see Hazor, 2) lies perhaps too much to the S. ; a 
more probable identification would be *AsIreh, a little 
to the N. of Shechem (PEF Map). On the strength 
of the reading aaaapwv, found in some MSS, Zockler 
has suggested jnsyn, the plain of Sharon. 

ESPOUSALS. 1. Used of the bridegroom, njnn, 
hdthunnah (Cant. 3 n). See Marriage, § 3, also 
Crown, § 3. 

2. Used of the bride, kiluldth, Jer. 22. See 

as above. In 2 S. 3 14 and Mt. 1 18 Lk. I27 2 s, RV 
rightly has ‘ betroth. ’ 

ESRIL (£zp(e)iA [BA]), 1 Esdr. 934=Ezra IO41, 
Azareel, 5. 

ESEOM (£cpo>M [Ti. WH] Mt. 1 3 ; ecpo)M [Ti.] 
-N [WH] Lk. 333), RV Hezron, g.v. (ii., 1). 

ESSENES. It has been customary to follow 
Josephus in regarding the Essenes as forming a third 
1 Me&rre J ewish the Pharisees and the Saddu- 

accoimts cees being the other two ; so far as we know, 

’ however, they were not a party in any sense, 
but a Jewish brotherhood, a kind of monastic order.® 
Our only authorities who speak of them from personal know- 
ledge are the Roman Pliny (HN 5 17), and (with greater detail) 
his Jewish contemporary Josephus (BJ ii. 8 2-13 ; Ant. xviii. 1 5), 
who, in the second passage cited, plainly depends on the most 
important witness of all, the Alexandrian Philo, who flourished 


Arabic-speaking tribes in S>. Judah? Cp 

Olshausen, Lehrb. 367 ; Kampffmeyer, articles in ZDPV 15 /. 

2 For the form cp Eshtbmoa, Eshtaol (so-called Ifta'al 
forms), or jSpete, T’fWK. .See Nambs, f 107, end. 

* For a Jewish view of the Essenes, see | a, n. 
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some fifty years earlier. Philo discourses of the Essenes in two 
passages ; in his Quod omnis probus liber, ia f., and in a no 
longer extant Apology from which all that is important in 
Euseb. Prcep. Ev. vm. ii. is doubtless derived. 

They are nowhere mentioned, either in the Bible or 
in Rabbinical literature. It may safely be taken for 
granted that their origin does not go further back than 
the second century b.c. Josephus first mentions them 
(Ant xiii. 5 g) in Maccabean times ; the earliest incident in 
connection with which an Essene is spoken of by name 
belongs to the year 105 B.c. In the second century 
A. D. they disappear from history, though J. B. Light- 
foot’s attractive conjecture makes it probable that 
certain later Christian sects in the East, such as the 
Sampsaeans, were somehow connected with Essenism. 

The derivation of the name is obscure ; most probably 
it means ‘ the pious. ’ 1 Philo estimates their number 

o ■ 4000. They are not met with out- 

2. Confined to de Palestine \ the Egyptian Thera _ 

peutae, described by Philo in his De 
Vita Contemplativa , are certainly not to be regarded 
as merely an Alexandrian variety of Essenes. The 
‘Essenes’ who — so many interpreters infer from the 
Pauline epistles — were to be found in Colossae and Rome, 
can be much more simply explained if it is remembered 
that certain tendencies and views, strongly represented 
in Essenism, were characteristic of the whole religion 
of that time and hence make their appearance in many 
directions in a great variety of shades and combinations. 

What most struck the outside observer in the Essenes 
was the strictness of their organisation and their thorough- 

3. Organisation. going asce “ cism - In vill T a S es ? nd 

0 towns — as, for example, in Jerusalem 

— they settled around a central house of their order, in 
which they followed their religious observances together, 
of which one was the common meal. There was no 
such thing as private property ; whatever any one 
earned by rigorously regulated labour in the field or 
at a handicraft came into the common purse, out of 
which the common expenses were defrayed and doles of 
charity — not confined to members of the order — could 
be dispensed. Elected * stewards ’ managed the funds 
and took the general oversight of affairs ; the proper 
preparation of foods had to be attended to by priests. 
A three years’ novitiate was necessary before admission 
to the order ; the entrant was pledged by oaths of the 
most solemn kind to obedience and reticence. 

All that we have described, however, constituted a 
means to an end — the attainment of holiness. This 
. — . was sought in the highest possible purity ; 

* abstinence from all sexual intercourse, ex- 
clusion of women, countless washings, avoidance even 
of that degree of impurity which resulted to members of 
the brotherhood from contact with a novice, and elabor- 
ate scrupulosity in reference to all bodily secretions and 
excretions were prescribed. Every object of sense 
(das Sinnliche) they held to be ungodly, and yet, on 
the other hand, every sin they regarded as a trans- 
gression of nature’s law. In their view of nature 
the soul of man formed no part of the present world, 
in which falsehood, egoism, greed and lust bear sway. 
When a man has freed himself betimes from these evil 
inclinations, his soul will at death pass into a bright 

1 [From KDrii ‘pious’ (Ewald, Hitz., Schurer). Another 
plausible derivation is from KDn, •TDK, ‘physician’ (0epa- 
t revnjs?) a designation applied in the Talmud to certain men who 
have been supposed to be true Essenes. Lightfoot derives from 
Q'jtOTb ‘silent ones,’ — i.e., those who would not reveal their 
secrets. Both these names, according to Hamburger, belonged 
to classes of persons who formed part of the large brotherhood 
or order (?) of Essenes. This scholar mentions ten other groups 
of probable Essenes, including the Vathlkin, the morally 
strong, who said the morning prayer at the first streak of dawn, 
the fdbli Shahrith, or morning bathers, the Bann&im, or 
builaers, who dwelt much on the construction of the world 
and on the cleanness of their garments, and the ZinU'im, or 
secretly pious ones, who kept their books secret, and had other 
striking points of affinity to the Essenes. See ‘Essaer’ in 
Hamburger, RE, Abtheil. 2 (’96).] 
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paradise in the farthest west ; the souls of the wicked, 
on the other hand, fall into a dark and dreary abode of 
never-ending punishment. As the Essenes lived entirely 
for the life hereafter, their interest largely centred in 
the attempt to penetrate the secrets of the future in every 
detail ; angelology and eschatology, doubtless, formed 
the main themes of their esoteric writings ; as fore- 
tellers of the future they were held in high repute, and 
when Josephus tells to their credit that they had in- 
vestigated to good purpose, in the interests of medicine, 
the healing virtues of roots and stones, we may be sure 
that this was done by them, not with a view to the good 
of the body, but as a special department of their 
apocalyptic gnosis. 

The relation of Essenism to the religion of the OT 
seems difficult to determine. Hitherto scholars have 


k P^lo+inn reac hed no unanimity on the subject, 
to Judaism t ^ ie one hand, some — notably Ritschl 
* and Lucius — regard it as a purely internal 
development of Judaism, Lucius in particular calling 
attention to its close kinship with Pharisaism. Others, 
on the other hand, find it impossible to explain it except 
by assuming the introduction into Judaism of foreign 
elements from Parseeism, Buddhism, or Greek Philosophy 
— the Orphic - Pythagorean in particular. M. Fried- 
lander, 1 in fact, sees in Essenism the fruit of an anti- 
Pharisaic movement, a reaction against the post-Macca- 
bean anti- Hellenic Judaism of Palestine. Exaggeration 
in either direction is to be guarded against. 

Beyond question the Essenes represented a purely 
Jewish piety. 


The members were recruited from Tews alone, nowhere 
were the law and the lawgiver held in higher reverence than 
with them ; their Sabbath observance and their rites of purifica- 
tion had their origin in an ultra-Pharisaic legalism, and if they 
repudiated bloody sacrifice, they did not on that account 
sever their connection with the temple; probably their action 
was determined by an allegorising interpretation of the laws 
relating to animal sacrifice. 2 The foreign element in their 
system cannot have been conspicuous when they so power- 
fully impressed a Pharisaic contemporary like Josephus. In 
their ascetic practices and prescriptions, as well as in their 
sincerity and hospitality, it was possible for the best people in 
Israel to see simply a fulfilment of what the law indeed points 
to, but does not venture to impose on every one as obligatory. 
Details, such as their worship of the sun, 3 are not handed down 
with sufficient clearness to warrant us in drawing deductions 
relating to the history of religion ; their communistic ideal, 
carryingwith it the prohibition of marriage and of slave-holding, 
could quite well have been set up by Jews without external 
suggestion. 

The anthropology of the Essenes, their doctrine of 
the life beyond the grave, their effort after a life 
g p . emancipated as far as possible from all 
‘ fl neec * s ’ an d lived in conformity to nature, 

* have no analogies on Jewish soil, but are, 
on the other hand, conspicuous in the Pythagoreanising 

1 Zur Entstehungsgesch . des Christenthums ('94), pp. 98-142. 

2 [It is difficult to consider the non-sacrificial system of the 

Essenes apart from the non-sacrificial religion of certain 
psalmists of the school of Jeremiah (J er * 7 22 f.\ cp 8 s). ‘ The 

Essenes did .not, it is true, reject the principle of a single 
national sanctuary, for they sent avafrqp. ara to the temple. 
But they do appear to have gone beyond those psalmists 
whose spirit (cp Ps. 15 with the oath of the Essenes, Jos. BJ 
ii. 87) they had so thoroughly imbibed, in giving practical 
expression to their dislike of animal sacrifices. No such were 
offered by them (J os. A nt. xviii. 1 5) “ by reason of the ” superiority 
of their own “ purifications ” (ayyetat). The “ sacrifices ” which 
they performed “ by themselves ” (e<f)' avrwv) were probably these 
purifications which were symbolic (cp Ps. 20 4-7) of the psalmists’ 
favourite sacrifice of obedience and praise ’ (Che. OPs. 375). ] 

3 irplv yap avaarxeiv t'ou rjAiov ovSeo (pdeyyomat 7 wv pejfhjXctii', 
irarpiovs 8e nvas avrov ev\as to erne p iKerevoyret avaretAat 
(BJ ii. 85). [This passage Lightfoot compares with BJ ii. 8 9, . 
where the Essenes are said to burv polluting substances, 4* /mi j 
Ta5 ai/yas vfipC^euev rov 9 eov. Cheyne, however (OPs. 447), 
criticises at some length Lightfoot’s use of the # passages. 
Josephus is not to be held responsible for every detail of Greek 
phraseology. No genuinely Jewish sect could have worshipped 
the sun ; in any case, there would have been some indignant 
reference to this in the Gospels and the Talmud. Later 
heretical sects should not be adduced here (see Epiphanius). 
It is very possible, however, that the Essenes adopted the custom 
of saying the first prayer at daybreak with special zest, the dawn 
being to them symbolic of the expected appearance of the 
divine judge.] 
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philosophy, 1 the form which the religion of the Greek 
world at that time was so ready to take ; and if the 
kinship is admitted at one point it becomes natural 
and easy to regard a dualistic — and thus thoroughly 
anti-Jewish—view of the world as having powerfully 
influenced both their ethics and their religious principles. 
Essenism may have been a gradual development, much 
that was foreign may have come into it in course of 
time, and the Hellenistic colouring may here and 
there be due simply to our informants ; Pliny may 
possibly not have been wrong when he represents 
‘dissatisfaction with life’ {vita poenitentia) as having 
been the principle which had brought and kept them 
together ; this dissatisfaction with life, or rather enmity 
to the world, is as un-Jewish as it is un-Christian. 
Essenism, then, may be described as having been a 
religious growth within the Judaism of the last century 
B. c. which arose under the influence of certain tendencies 


and ideas that lay outside of Judaism, or, perhaps 
rather, at an early date admitted such influences. 
This is why Essenism disappeared ; of Judaism the 
only form capable of retaining life was Pharisaism ; 
no mediating forms were able to survive the catastrophe 
which overthrew the popular religion. 

[In spite of the favour with which the theory of 
Pythagorean influence has been received, some scholars 


7. Traces of 
Zoroastrianism. 


doubt whether it is correct. The 
fact that Josephus compares the 
Essenian mode of life with the 


Pythagorean is, at any rate, not in its favour ; Josephus 
had an object in throwing a Greek colouring over the 
views of Jewish ‘ sects. ’ Besides, neo-Pythagoreanism 
has itself too foreign an air to be fitly appealed to as the 
source of any Oriental system. There is much in 
Josephus’s account of the Essenes which can be ex- 
plained either from native Jewish or from Oriental 
(Zoroastrian) ideas. He says, for instance, that the 
Essenes, or rather some of them, neglect marriage 
(BJ ii. 82 ; cp 13). There is no occasion to ascribe this 
to Pythagorean influence ; it is a part of the asceticism 
which naturally sprang from the belief in secret com- 
munications from the Deity (see Enoch 832 , and cp 
1 Cor. 7 s). Nor is it at all necessary to explain the 
Essenian doctrine of the soul from neo-Pythagoreanism. 
Lightfoot (Colossians) and Hilgenfeld {Die Ketzer- 
geschichte des Urchristenthums ) have done well to 
suggest the possibility of Zoroastrian influences. Light- 
foot's remarks deserve special attention, even though 
he ascribes to Essenism some things {e.g. , sun-worship) 
which can hardly have belonged to it. 2 * * * * The truth prob- 
ably is that the Essenian doctrine of the soul (if Josephus 
may be trusted) combined two elements — a Babylonian 
and a Persian — both Hebraized. 


The happy island is a part of the tradition of the Assyrio- 
Babvlonian poets. The description of Hades, on the other 
hand, is distinctly Zoroastrian, and so too is the second descrip- 
tion in Josephus of the lot of good souls according to Essenism. 
‘ We have, in fact, in the first sentence of I os. BJ ii. 8 1 1 a re- 
flexion of the Zoroastrian view respecting the fravashis, those 
“guardian angels” which were so linked to men as to form 
virtually a part of human nature, and which were practicably 
indistinguishable from souls’ (Che. OPs. 420 ; see the whole 
passage for a full examination of the affinities between Essenism 
and Zoroastrianism). 


Essenism, therefore, if at all correctly described by 
Josephus, is not a purely Jewish product, and yet need 
not be ascribed in any degree to neo- Pythagorean 
influence. Persian and Babylonian influence, on the 
other hand, may reasonably be admitted. Unless we 
go further in critical audacity than Lucius, 8 and reject 
the accounts of Essenism in our text of Josephus as 


1 [The essentially neo-Pythagorean character of many parts 
of Essenism has been widely accepted on the authority of 
Zeller (see reference below).] 

2 See Che. OPs. 447 f. That the Essenes showed special 

zeal in saying the first prayer at dawn is probable. Cp 

col. 1397 n. with reference to the V&tklkln. 

8 See especially his Der Essenismusin seinent Verhdltniss 

*um Judtnthum (’8x). 


spurious, we can hardly venture to maintain that 
Essenism is of purely indigenous origin. From a con- 
servative text-critical point of view, Lightfoot is right 
against Frankel. Ohle, 1 however, repairs the omission 
of Lucius ; he leaves nothing to Josephus but a few 
scattered notices of a very simple Essenism, which 
may be sufficiently explained as an exaggeration of 
Pharisaism. It must be confessed that Ohle’s result 
would be historically convenient. In particular, it 
would explain why there is no reference to such a 
remarkable organization as that of the Essenes of 
Josephus, either in the Gospels or in the Talmud. It 
is more probable, however, that the text of Josephus 
has not, so far as the beliefs of the Essenes are con- 
cerned, been interpolated ; that, at any rate in the 
main, Josephus’s account of the Essenes is based on 
facts. Oriental influences were, so to speak, in the 
air, and it is not probable that the belief in the re- 
surrection was the only great debt which Jewish re- 
ligionists owed to Zoroastrians. — T. K. C.] 

We sometimes find John the Baptist, and even Jesus 
and his disciples, claimed for Essenism. Jesus, how- 
a w T v» ever » httle concerned as he was about cere- 

tji *+*o+ mon ial observances, the Sabbath, and 

tne jsaptiBX the likC} who ate and drank with sinner s, 

an ijBsene 7 ma y kave ^ )een q U j te ^ we u a Pharisee 
as an Essene, and if Philo {Quod omnis probus liber , 13) 
is able to affirm so emphatically as he does that, in spite 
of the variety of rulers who governed Palestine, the 
Essenes never came into conflict with any of them, but, 
on the contrary, were held in high regard by all, 
the movement associated with the name of John, ending 
as it did so tragically, cannot be regarded as a chapter 
from the history of the order of the Essenes. It is only 
among the number of those who prepared the way for 
the new world-religion that we can reckon these Jewish 
monastic brotherhoods. They not only placed love to 
God, to goodness, and to man, as articles in their 
programme, but also sought with wonderful energy 
according to their lights to realise them in their life. 
This was the very reason of their disappearance — Chris- 
tianity dissolved them, reconciling Judaism and Hel- 
lenism in a form of knowledge and ethics that was 
accessible to all, not to a few aristocrats merely. 

The literature is immense. More immediately important are : 
J. B. Lightfoot, Epistles to Colossians and to Philemon®), 
82-98, 349-419 (’76); Zeller, Die Phil, der 
9. Literature. Griechen , iii. 2277-338 (’81); E. Schiirer, 
GVm, § 30 ; Wellhausen, IJG®) (’97), ch. 
19. See also Persia. A. J. 
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Unhistorical (§ if). Purim (§ 7). 

Its proper names (§ 3). Unity (§ 8). 

Moral tone (§ 4). Greek version (§ 9). 

Date, etc. (§ 5). Additions (|§ 10-12). 

Purpose (§ 6). Canonicity (§ 13). 

The Book of Esther (*V)pN>, ‘ IStar, ’ see below, § 6 ; 
€C0Hp [BNAL], aic. [A in 2ii]) relates how, in 
the time of the Persian king Ahasuerus, the Jews were 
doomed to destruction in consequence of the intrigues 
of Haman, how they were delivered by the Jewish 
queen Esther and her uncle Mordecai, how they 
avenged themselves by a massacre of their enemies, and 
finally how the Feast of Purim was instituted among 
the Jews in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
aforesaid events. 


The book opens with the phrase \*n, ‘And it came 
to pass,’ thereby claiming to be a continuation of the 
1 imDossi historical books of the OT. The precise 
bilitv of " dates and riie numerous proper names 
■ J give the narrative an air of historical 
r ^‘ accuracy, and at the close we actually 
find a reference made to ' the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia. ’ Unfortunately all these pretensions 
to veracity are belied by the nature of the contents : 


1 See his “Die Essener; eine kritische Untersuchung der 
Angaben des Josephus ” in JPT 14 (’88). 
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the story is, in fact, a tissue of improbabilities and 
impossibilities. 

It is now generally admitted that in Esther, as also in Ezra 
46 and Dan. 9 1, Ahasuerus (e»niBTIK» Akhashwirdsh) must be 
identical with the king who is called Khshaydrska in the 
Persian inscriptions, cntf'CTI in an Aramaic inscription from 
Egypt, and Hepf ij? by the Greeks (see Ahasuerus). In former 
days it was usual to identify Esther with Amastris (or, in the 
Ionic form, Amestris), who was the wife of Xerxes at the very 
time when Esther, according to 2 16, became the queen of 
Ahasuerus ( i . e . in December 479 b.c. or January 478 b.c.). It 
is true that the coarseness and cruelty of Amastris (see Herod. 

1x4 9 1 10^) answer in some measure to the vindictive character 
of Esther ; but, not to mention the difficulty of explaining the 
disappearance of the syllable Am , Amastris was tne daughter 
of a Persian grandee, not a Jewess (see Herod. 7 61 and Ktesias 
excerpted by Photius [Bekker] 3 83). 

One of the main points in the narrative, namely the 
decree for the massacre of all the Jews in the Persian 
Empire on a day fixed eleven months beforehand, 
would alone suffice to invalidate the historical character 
of the book. 

Still more extravagant is the contrary edict, issued by the 
king soon afterwards, whereby the Jews are authorized to 
butcherj on the same day, vast numbers of their fellow-subjects. 
Nor is it possible to believe in the two days’ slaughter which 
the king sanctions in his own capital. What meaning can v\ e 
attach to the solemn decree that every man is to be master in 
his own house and speak the language of his own nation ? 

Further, notwithstanding the dates which he gives 
us, the author had in reality no notion of chronology. 

He represents Mordecai as having been transported to 
Babylon with king Jeconiah — t.e., in the year 507 b.c. — and as 
becoming prime minister in the 12th year of Xerxes — i . c ., in 
474 b.c. That Xerxes had already returned to Susa by the 
tenth month of the seventh year of his reign (/>., by December 
479 u.c. or January 478 B.C.), when Esther became his consort 
(2 16), is hot altogether impossible ; if such were the case, he 
must have quitted Sardis after the battle of Mykale (early in 
the autumn of 479 b.c.) and marched to Susa without delay. 
However, the author of Esther betrays no knowledge of the 
fact that the king had visited Greece in the interval. 

Further, it is contrary to all that we know of those 
times for an Achsemenian sovereign to choose a Jewess 
for his queen, an Amalekite (Hainan) and afterwards 
a Jew for his chief minister, — measures which would 
never have been tolerated by the proud aristocracy of 
Persia. 

1 1 is still harder to believe that royal edicts were issued in the 
language and writing of each one of the numerous peoples who 
inhabited the empire (1 22 3 12). That Mordecai is able to 
communicate freely with his niece in the harem must be pro- 
nounced altogether contrary to the usage of Oriental courts. 
On the other hand the queen is represented as unable to send 
even a message to her husband, in order that the writer may 
have an opportunity of magnifying the courage of his heroine ; 
such restrictions, it is needless to say, there can never have been 
in reality. A similar attempt to exalt the character of Esther 
appears in the fact that her petition on behalf of the Jews is 
brought forward not at the first banquet but at the second, 
although Mordecai, who had meanwhile become prime minister, 
might naturally have intervened for the purpose. Mordecai, 
while openly professing to be a Jew, forbids his niece to reveal 
her origin, (or no reason except that the plot of the book requires 
it. Yet those who observed Mordecai s communications with 
Esther could not fail, one might think, to have some suspicion 
of her nationality. It is not often that an Oriental minister has 
been so wretchedly served by his spies as was the case with 
Haman, who never discovered the near relationship between 
Mordecai and the queen. 

The fabulous character of the work shows itself likewise in a 
fondness for pomp and high figures. Note for example the 
feast of 180 days, supplemented by another of seven days (I4/I). 
the twelve months which the maidens spend in adorning and 
perfuming themselves before they enter the king’s presence, the 
127 provinces of the Empire (an idea suggested rather by the 
smaller provinces of the Hellenistic period than by the great 
satrapies of the Achaemenidae), 1 the gallows 50 cubits in height, 
the ten sons of Haman, the 10,000 talents (3 9). 2 

There is something fantastic, but not altogether 
unskilful, in the touch whereby Mordecai and Haman, 
as has long ago been observed, are made to inherit an 

1 Marq. Fund. 68, compares Dan. 6 1 [2]. 

2 This sum is perhaps based upon a definite calculation. If, 
in accordance with the statements in the Pentateuch, the total 
of the adult males in Israel be estimated as 600,000 in round 
numbers, and if A single drachm, the ordinary unit of value, 
be reckoned for each man, we reach the sum of 10,000 talents. 
This thoroughly Rabbinical calculation, which is found in the 
(second) Targ. (894 1), quite suits the character of the book. 
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| ancient feud, the former being a member of the family 
of king Saul, the latter a descendant of Agag, king of 
Amalek (see Agagite). However, though some of 
the details are undoubtedly effective, the book, as a 
whole, cannot be pronounced a well-written romance. 
As a work of art it is inferior even to the Book of Judith, 
which, like Esther, contains a profusion of dates and 
names. 

That the Book of Esther cannot be regarded as a 
genuine historical work is avowed even by many 
2 No hiatori- ac ^ erents °f ecclesiastical tradition. 

cal kernel * Since, however, the most essential 
parts of the story, namely the deliver- 
ance of the Jews from complete extermination and their 
murderous reprisals by means of the Jewish queen and 
the Jewish minister, are altogether unhistorical, it is 
impossible to treat the book as an embellished version 
of some real event — a 'historical romance’ like the 
Persian tale of Bahram Chobln and the novels of Scott 
or Manzoni — and we are forced to the conclusion that 
the whole narrative is fictitious. 

This would still be the case even if it were discovered (a thing 
scarcely probable) that a few historical facts are interwoven 
with the story. For it is obvious that the mere name of the 
king of the Persians and Medes, and similar details, must not 
be taken to prove a historical foundation, or we might pronounce 
many of the stories in the A rabian Nights to be founded on 
fact simply because the Caliph HarQn and other historical 
persons are mentioned in them. 

Nor would those who believe in the authenticity of 
the book greatly strengthen their cause if they could 
_ p demonstrate that all the proper names 

P® r w hich appear in the story were really 
uauicB. current among the Persians, since even in 
the Hellenistic period a native of Palestine or of any 
other country inhabited by Jews might without difficulty 
have collected a large number of Persian names. As 
a matter of fact, however, most of the names in Esther 
do not by any means present the appearance of genuine 
Persian formations. 

This has been made only clearer by Oppert’s recent attempt 
to explain many of them from Persian. 1 In spite of the great 
liberties with respect to the sounds allowed himself by this in- 

f enious decipherer, he finds in Esther scarcely one of the 
'ersian names known to us — which are by no means few — and 
from these the names which he professes to have discovered 
differ, for the most part, very essentially. Moreover, when, to 
cite one example, he interprets pi HD as equivalent to Wahu- 
man (the modern Persian Bahman ) he fails to consider that 
the practice of naming human beings after Izedhs — a class of 
heavenly spirits to which Wahuman belongs— did not arise till 
several centuries after the fall of the Achaemenian Empire. 

Nor is it legitimate to suppose that the names in 
Esther have suffered to any great extent through errors 
of transcription, for the Hebrew (as contrasted with the 
Greek) text of this book is on the whole well preserved, 
and hence there is a reasonable presumption that the 
forms of the names have been accurately transmitted. 

It may be added that several of the subordinate persons are 
mentioned more than once and that the spelling, in such cases, 
remains constant or undergoes merely some insignificant change 
—proof that there has been no artificial assimilation of the 
forms. Thus we find H313*in 1 i° and njl3*in 7 9 (Harbona); 
JD1DD I1421 and poio 1 16 Kt. (Mkmucan); gnm }rU3 2 21 
and B'mi Kin:a 62 (Bigthan, Terfsh); K;in 23 and 28 
15 (Hegai); ^ 5 /. 9 /. (Hathach); m? 61014 613 
(Zeresh). In the lists of seven names (1 10 14) and in the list 
of ten (9 7-9) some of the forms are suspiciously like one another. 
This, however, is probably due not to the copyist but to the 
author, who exercised no great care in the invention of the 
names. 2 

It is certain that everyone would long ago have 
rejected the book as unhistorical but for its position in 
M . . the Jewish and therefore in the Christian 
4. moral tone. canon Under no other circumstances 
could the moral tone of the work have escaped general 

1 See his Recherches bibliqvcs (Versailles, ’94), reprinted from. 
REJ 28 . 

2 [On these names see Marq. Fund. 68-73. After noticing the 
connection between Esther end Daniel he reduces the seven 
princes in Esther 1 14 to three (as in Dan. 6 3) — viz., («) Carshena, 
(b) Sarsathai (?) (in Shethar, Tarshish), and (c) Manisara (in 
Meres, Marsena).] 
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condemnation. It has been well remarked by A. H. 
Niemeyer, a theologian of Halle, that the most respect- 
able character in the book is Vashti, the queen, who 
declines to exhibit her charms before the crowd of revel- 
lers . 1 Esther, it is true, risks her life on behalf of her 
people ; but the vindictive ferocity which both she and 
Mordecai display excites our aversion. 

The craving for vengeance — natural enough in a people 
surrounded by enemies and exposed to cruel oppression — per- 
vades the whole work, as it pervades the so-called Third Book 
of the Maccabees (cj> Maccabees, Third, g 2). which appears 
to have been written in imitation of Esther. Whilst other books 
of the OT, including even Judith, ascribe the deliverance of 
Israel to God, everything in Esther is done by men. 

It was long ago observed that this book, though 
canonical, contains no mention of God. The omission 
is certainly not intentional. It is due to the coarse and 
worldly spirit of the author. The only reference to re- 
ligion is the mention of fasting ( 4 x 6 931). 

Moreover, it cannot be accidental that ‘ Israel,’ the ideal name 
of the nation, is never employed — we read only of ‘ the J e ws. * The 
author dwells with peculiar pleasure on the worldly splendour 
of his heroes, and he seems guite unconscious of the miserable 
character of the king. It is a curious fact that in this book, 
afterwards so highly esteemed, the word nrUTD* * banquet,’ occurs 
no less than twenty times. 2 

Mordecai’s refusal to prostrate himself before Haman may 
possibly appear to Europeans a proof of manly self-respect ; 
but among the Hebrews prostration implied no degradation, and 
had long been customary not only in tne presence of sovereigns, 
but also in the presence of ordinary men (see Salutations). 
The behaviour of Mordecai is therefore mere wanton insolence, 
and accordingly Jewish interpreters, as well as some early 
Christian authorities, have spent much labour in the attempt to 
devise a justification for it (cp also g 10 a). 

In the Book of Esther the Persian empire is treated 
as a thing of the past, already invested with a halo of 
B B t A romance - The writer must therefore 

* .. .. have lived some considerable time after 

autmorsnip. Alexander the Greati not earlier than the 

third, probably in the second, century before Christ. 
The book presupposes moreover that the Jews had long 
been ‘ scattered abroad and dispersed ’ among the 
nations (38); this idea of a ‘dispersion’ ( biacncopd ) 
points to the time when large Jewish settlements were 
to be found within the domain of Greek civilisation (see 
Dispersion, § 12 /. ). The same period is indicated by 
the passage about the conversion of vast multitudes to 
Judaism (827), for such a conception would have been 
impossible even in a romance, until Jewish proselytes 
had become numerous. The most important point, 
however, is that the Gentile hatred towards the Jews 
of the dispersion in consequence of their religious and 
social exclusiveness — a hatred which the Jews fully 
reciprocated — was especially a product of the Hellenistic 
period ; this mutual enmity, which is not to be con- 
founded with the older feud between the Palestinian 
Jews and the neighbouring peoples, forms in Esther the 
basis of the whole narrative. Whether it be necessary 
on this account to place the composition of the book 
later than the time of Antiochus Epiphanes is a question 
which we may leave open. 

The language of the work also favours a late date. 
The fact that it contains many Aramaic words, several 
of which were borrowed by the Aramaeans from the 
Persians, might be compatible with a somewhat earlier 
origin ; but the whole nature of the style, which is 
characterised by a certain lack of ease, seems to show 
that the author spoke and thought in Aramaic, and 
had learned Hebrew merely as a literary language. 

If, for example, we compare his diction with the pure and 
simple Hebrew style of the Book of Ruth, the enormous 
difference cannot fail to strike us, and is such as to suggest that 
these writings must be separated by an interval of three 
centuries or more. 

The author of Esther was, of course, acquainted with 
the older sacred literature. In particular, as has been 
shown by L. A. Rosenthal ( ZAT1V 15 278 ff. [’95]), 

1 Character istiken der Bibel (*), (Halle, ’31) 6 165. 

3 Exactly as -often as it happens to occur in all the other 
books of the OT put together — if we exclude five passages 
where it signifies ‘ drink.’ 
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he made use of the story of Joseph who, like Haman, 
was chief minister of an ancient empire, and borrowed 
from it not only many isolated expressions but sometimes 
even half a sentence. 

From the fact that Mordecai and Esther are of the 
family of Saul, who was not a favourite with the later 
Jews, we may perhaps infer that the author belonged to 
the tribe of Benjamin ; a member of the tribe of Judah 
would have been more inclined to represent his hero 
and heroine as descendants of David. 

It has long ago been recognised that the purpose of 
the book is to encourage the observance of the feast 

6 PurDOse Purini amon & the Jews. The fabulous 

. ruipo . narradve j s mere iy a means to this end ; 

since the end was attained and the story was, at the 
same time, extremely flattering to the national vanity, 
the Book of Esther, in the capacity of a iepbs \670s 
authorising the feast in question, found a place in the 
Jewish canon. 

In reality the origin of the feast is not explained by 
the book and remains altogether obscure. That it was 
primitively not a Jewish feast is shown by the name 
Purim (oms), a word unknown in Hebrew. Unfortu- 
nately the meaning is a matter of conjecture. 

According to Esther 37 pur signifies ‘lot,’ in favour of which 
interpretation it may be urged that, considered as an element 
in the story, it is of no importance whatever. No such word, 
however, with the meaning required, has yet been found in any 
of the languages from which the name is likely to have been 
borrowed ; nor has any other explanation been offered that is at 
all satisfactory. With respect to this point even the investiga- 
tions of Lagarde have led to no definite result 1 (see Purim). 

On the other hand Prof. Jensen’s essay ‘ Elamitische 
Eigennamen ’ 2 seems to throw some light upon the 

7 Purim stol T Esther. This ingenious scholar 

* clearly proves that Hamman (or Humman , 
not to mention other variations of spelling) was the 
principal deity of the Elamites, in whose capital (Susa) 
the scene of the Book of Esther is laid, and that Marduk 
occupied a similar position among the deities of Babylon. 
As the Elamite Hamman is represented by Haman, the 
Babylonian Marduk is represented by Mordecai, a name 
unquestionably derived from Marduk. In Ezra 22 
(=Neh. 77) we find the name actually borne by a 
Babylonian Jew . 8 In close contrast with the god 
Marduk stood the great goddess Istar, who was wor- 
shipped by other Semitic peoples under the name of 
' A thtar, * Attar or 'Astart, and is often identified with 
Aphrodite. The later Babylonian form tnnDtt, Estra, 
(with the Aramaic termination) was used by the Syrians 
and Mandaites as a synonym of Aphrodite or of the 
planet Venus ; here we have the exact counterpart of 
iriDK, Esther A Hadassah, the other name of Esther 
(27), which is mentioned quite incidentally and therefore 
seems to be no mere invention of the writer, corre- 
sponds to the older Babylonian form Hadalatu , signify- 
ing ‘myrtle’ and also 4 bride, ' as Jensen has shown. 
Since another word for ' bride ’ is commonly used as the 
title of another Babylonian goddess, we may hazard the 
conjecture that Istar was also called HadaSatu. Fur- 
thermore Vashti is an Elamite deity, probably a goddess. 
Thus Vashti and Haman on the one side, Mordecai and 
Esther- Hadassah on the other, represent, it would seem, 

1 Art. ‘Purim’ in the Abhandlungen d. Ges. d. IVtss. 
Gottingen (’87). Jensen in a letter suggests to the writer of 
this article that pur or bur seems to be an old Assyrian word 
for ‘ stone ’ and that therefore it is possible that the word was 
also used to signify ‘lot’ like the Hebrew Vjl 3 , ‘lot,’ which 
originally, no doubt, meant * little stone.’ 

2 IVZKM 6 47 200/C The writer of the present article 

has moreover made use of some private information from Prof. 
Jensen, but wishes to state explicitly that he has himself no 
independent knowledge of the cuneiform inscriptions. 

8 The Greek form, Mardochcrus (Map£ox<uo$), probably 
comes nearer to the original pronunciation than the Massoretic 
'5T0 or '3TTD. See Mordecai. 

4 In the Thousand and One Nights the famous Shahrazad— a 
Jewess according to Mas’adi — is, according to De Goeje (ET*" 
23 316,/C), no other than Esther. 
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the antagonism between the gods of Elam and the gods 
of Babylon. 

Whether Jensen be justified in identifying Hainan's wife Zeresh 
(tSHf) with KiriSa, who appears in connection with Hamman and 
is presumably his female partner, seems open to doubt; the 
difference of the initial consonants would not be easy to explain. 
It should be remembered, however, that Zeresh is, after all, 
only a subordinate figure. The other names mentioned above 
agree so closely that the resemblances can hardly be accidental. 

It is therefore possible that we here have to do with 
a feast whereby the Babylonians commemorated a 
victory gained by their gods over the gods of their 
neighbours the Elamites, against whom they had so 
often waged war. 1 The Jewish feast of Purim is an 
annual merrymaking of a wholly secular kind, and it is 
known that there were similar feasts among the Baby- 
lonians. That the Jews in Babylonia should have 
adopted a festival of this sort cannot be deemed im- 
probable, since in modern Germany, to cite an analogous 
case, many Jews celebrate Christmas after the manner of 
their Christian fellow-countrymen, in so far at least as it 
is a secular institution. It is true that hitherto no 
Babylonian feast coinciding, like Purim, with the full 
moon of the twelfth month has been discovered ; but 
our knowledge of the Babylonian feasts is derived from 
documents of an earlier period. Possibly the calendar 
may have undergone some change by the time when 
the Jewish feast of Purim was established. Or it may 
be that the Jews intentionally shifted the date of the 
festival which they had borrowed from the heathen 
•(see Purim). We may hope that future discoveries 
will throw further light upon this obscure subject.* 2 
Hitherto we have treated the book as a literary unit)'. 
Certain scholars however — r.g . , Bertheau and Ryssel — 
_. . . hold that the two epistles in the last chapter 
°* ^ but one, as well as the verses connected 

with them (that is to say, 920-28 29-32) are additions by 
.a later hand. This view the writer of the present article 
is unable to accept. 

The former piece contains, it is true, a short recapitulation of 
the story; but this is sufficiently explained by the author's desire 
to inculcate the observance of Puriin in the strongest terms 
possible ; a later scribe would have had no object to serve by 
the repetition. Nor is it likely that an interpolator would have 
contented himself, in 9 26, with an implicit allusion to 87. 
Similarly in 925 the phrase ‘when she came’ — for no 

•other interpretation is possible — seems natural enough, if the 
author of the book is referring to his heroine ; but another 
writer would, surely, in this case, have written the name. 
Had these two pieces been originally independent of the book 
the name Purim would surely not have occurred in them (see 
”n>. 26 31 /.) ; that it does occur must appear decisive. When 
isolated from the context, the pieces in question become 
meaningless, and to suppose that they are borrowed from 
another Book of Esther verges on the extravagant. In vocabu- 
lary and style they so closely resemble the rest of the book that 
the insignificant deviations which occur (e.g . , in v. 28) must be 
ascribed to a difference in the subject matter. The mode of 
expression is doubtless somewhat awkward ; but the same may 
be said of the strange verse, 3 7, which is nevertheless indispens- 
able and forms, so to speak, the nucleus of the whole work. 

As early as the year 114 B.c. the Book of Esther 
reached Egypt in a Greek translation. This fact is 

0 a lr atteste d by the concluding sentence in the 
9 . itreeK j )est ^SS G f l j ie Greek text ; nor have we 
version, any reason to doubt the truth of the state- 
ment, as has been done for example by B. Jacob. 3 It 
is impossible to see for what purpose such a story could 
have been invented. 

The chief objection brought forward by Jacob, namely that 
the passage above mentioned represents the translation as 
having come from Jerusalem, has no real force ; it is indeed 
said to have been made at Jerusalem ; but the name of the 
translator (Avon'/x^X 0 * nroAe/xaiow) at once suggests an Egyptian 
Jew. That the translator was an Egyptian Jew has been elabor- 
ately proved by Jacob himself, though his arguments are not 
all equally conclusive. 

1 [Cp Toy, ‘Esther as a Babylonian goddess,’ New World , 

6 ¥°Cp . Meissner in ZDMG 50 296 ff. Human the chief, the 

father of the gods worshipped by the heathen of Harran on the 
27th of the month TammQz (Fihrist, 323, l.x) has hardly any 
•connection with the Hainan of Esther. 

3 Das Buck Esther bei den LXX. (Giessen, 90), p. 43 m- (- 
ZA TW 10 279^). 


The Greek text is found in two forms which we shall 
here call A and B (the /3 and a respectively of Lagarde); 
they diverge considerably from one another, but the 
text of B [a] is, as a rule, derived from that of A [/ 3 ], 
the changes being due to careless and arbitrary copyists. 

Only in a few cases does B [a] appear to have preserved older 
readings than the existing MSS of A [/B]. Here, as in other 
books of (5, we occasionally find corrections, in accordance 
with the Hebrew text, which were introduced by scribes at an 
early period, e.g., ’A<r[(rlvnpos (B) from jpnirnKi instead of the 
doubtless inexact ’ApTa^epfijs of the translator, and OvaortV (B) 
from *nri. instead of ’AcrrtV. 

The tendency, so common at the present day, to 
overestimate the importance of © for purposes of text- 
ual criticism is nowhere more to be deprecated than 
in the Book of Esther. It may be doubted whether 
even in a single passage of the book the Greek MSS 
enable us to emend the Hebrew text, which, as has been 
mentioned above, is singularly well preserved. 

A very small number of such passages might perhaps be 
adduced, if the Greek translation had come down to us in its 
original fonn ; but, as a matter of fact, the text underwent early 
and extensive corruption, so that now it is possibly worse than 
that of any other canonical book in the OT. 

Of great importance are the additions. They fall 
into two classes — (a) Hebraistic pieces, intended to 

10 It ad SU?p]y t ^ le reli g ious sent i ment ( a 

ditiona " must ^ ave bee° felt at an early 

period ; cp above, § 4) or to explain diffi- 
culties — e.g. , Mordccai's refusal to prostrate himself 
before Haman. 

Thus we read, in glaring contrast to the original sense of the 
book, that Esther consented with great reluctance to become 
the wife of the uncircumcised king. To this class belong the 
following pieces — the prayer of Mordecai (3 1 ), the prayer of 
Esther (4), the expansion of the first interview between Esther 
and the king ( 5 ), the dream of Mordecai (1) and its interpretation 
(7). All this may once have been in Hebrew ; but the hypothesis 
is not probable. 

(b) Pieces written in the Greek rhetorical style — viz., 
the two epistles of the king (2 and 6). 

Here it is stated, among other things, that Haman was a 
Macedonian and desired to transfer the supremacy from the 
Persians to the Macedonians (6 13 ; cp 69). From this passage 
the term ‘ Macedonians’ has found its way into other parts of 
the book ; the allusion doubtless is to the bitter enmity which 
there was between the Jews and their Graeco-Macedonian neigh- 
bours, especially at Alexandria. 

In addition to these, we find a few shorter interpolations. 

The form of the book which lay before Josephus 
(about 90 a.d. ) was mainly identical with A [/ 3 ] ; but it 
- . , contained a few older readings, some 

text UB 8 ma y traced in B [a]. All 

the longer interpolations except two 
were known to Josephus. 

Had he been acquainted with the two which refer to Mordecai’s 
dream he would have had little difficulty in adapting them to 
the taste of his educated readers. However, it would not, of 
course, be legitimate to conclude from their absence from the 
text used by Josephus that the two pieces were necessarily 
lacking in all other MSS of the same period. Moreover there 
are in Josephus’s account some small additional detaijs. A 
few of these he may himself have invented, in order to point the 
moral of the story ; but since there is at least one (relating to 
Esther 2 22; cp Ant. x i. <5 4 [Niese, § 207]) which does not 
appear in our texts of the LXX., and yet can scarcely have 
originated with him, we may infer, with tolerable certainty, 
that the copy of Esther used by Josephus contained some 
passages which are found in no extant Greek MS. 

All these materials Josephus treats with his usual 
freedom, softening down or omitting whatever was 
calculated to give offence to educated Greeks and 
Romans. 

Such arbitrary transformations were quite in keeping 
with the unhistorical character of the book. Very 
...... similar tendencies showed themselves 

i *r» amon g those Jews who spoke Semitic 

in i arguing. dialects . ^ ut as the original text of 
Esther was here preserved from alteration by reason of 
the place which it occupied in the sacred canon, the 
additions and embellishments were confined to the 
Aramaic translation, or else formed matter for separate 

1 Large Arabic numerals are here used to denote the chapters 
of the additional pieces, as distinguished from the original book. 
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works. The additions to the original and literal Targum 
sometimes refer to the same subjects that are treated in 
the additions to the Greek text, though neither work 
has borrowed anything from the other. Some of these 
pieces are of considerable interest, and they are all very 
characteristic of Rabbinical Judaism. 

Not infrequently the interpolations violate our notions of good 
taste and contain much that is at variance with the original 
book. There are moreover lengthy digressions which have no 
real connection with the subject. 

In the so-called Second Targum such digressions are 
especially common, but they occur in the First also. 

The two Targums sometimes differ substantially from one 
another in matters of detail (thus piDD, 1 16, is, according to the 
one, the wicked Haman, according to the other, the wise Daniel, 
which latter view appears also in the Talmud, Meg. 12 b)\ but 
they have very much in common. The relation between them 
cannot be accurately determined until more is known of the 
MSS, which are said to offer great variations of text. Some 
interesting embellishments of the story of Esther, similar to 
those in the Targums and sometimes exactly agreeing with them, 
are to be found m Bab. Talm. Meg. 10 


The reception of the Book of Esther into the canon 
occasioned so much discussion that a few words may 

IS. Canonicity. ** al ' owed °" ,he sufc f ct addition 
3 to what has been said under Canon 


(§ 45/.). So late as the second century after Christ a 
distinguished teacher, Rabbi Samuel, pronounced Esther 
apocryphal (Meg. 7 a). These theoretical objections 
had no practical effect ; indeed among the mass of the 
Jews the story of the Jewish queen and the Jewish 
prime minister has always enjoyed a special reputation 
for sanctity. With respect to Greek-speaking Christians 
it may be mentioned that Melito of Sardis, for example, 
does not reckon Esther among the canonical books (see 
Eus. HE 426). The Latin Church, since the time of 
Jerome, has rejected at least the later additions. The 
majority of the Syrian Christians went further still. 
Jacob of Edessa (about 700 a.d.) treats Esther as 
apocryphal (Wright, Catalogue of Syr. MSS in the 
Brit. Mus. , 598 b ). The lists drawn up by the Syrian 
Monophysites do not include it in the canon ; but we 
have no right to infer that the book was never read 
or used by the Christians of Syria. Aphraates (about 
350 A.D.) regards it as an authority, and it is also, 
found in ancient MSS, such as the famous Codex Am- 
brosianus (edited by Ceriani), which, however, includes 
several other books universally reckoned uncanonical. 

The Nestorians alone appear to have had, down to modern 
times, no knowledge of the book whatsoever. (Luther formed a 
very Just opinion of the Book of Esther ; but whilst freely ex- 
pressing his disapproval of it he retained it in the canon. Since 
that time it has been regarded as canonical by Protestant as 
well as Roman Catholic nations.) See Jaub. op. cit. 241 ff. 

S \ Kuenen, Ond.P), sy>\ff.\ Zimmern, ZATW 10 241^ 

; Wildeboer, Esther , in Nowack’s HK; Toy, 1 Esther as a 
yl. Goddess,’ New World % 6 130-145. See also references 
above, and cp Purim. Th. N. 


ESYELUS (hcyhAoc [B*A] ; h cynoAoc [Bata], 
IOOhA [L]), i Esd. 18 RV=2 Ch. 358 Jehiel, 7. 


ETAM (OPV &IT&N [BA]- m [L]). 

1. A town of Judah, mentioned by the Chronicler 
(2 Ch. 116 ; airavi [A] arrav [B*]) as one of the cities 
of defence built by Rehoboam. In the order of enu- 
meration it is placed between Bethlehem and Tekoa. 
It also occurs in <5 of Josh. 15 59a (aira/x [A] ; cp Di. in 
loc. ) with Tekoa, Ephrath or Bethlehem, and Phagor 
(mod. Fdghiir between Bethlehem and Hebron). Ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant. viii. 7 3) it was at Etam (ydafx), 
two schoeni from Jerusalem, that Solomon had his well- 
watered gardens (cp Bath-rabbim). This points to the 
neighbourhood of the modem village of Artds, half- an - 
hour S. from Bethlehem, where on the south side of the 
Wady ArtSs there are some ruins. The lowest of the 
so-called Pools of Solomon, not far off, is fed from 


1 Sal. Posner, Das Targum Rischon zu dem biblischen 
Buche Esther (’96) gives no great results but (p. 5) a useful 
review of the midrashic literature. Cp W. Bacher, ‘Eine 
sudarabische Midrasch compilation zu Esth.’ (MGWf, 41 450^.) 


a source that is still known as ’Ain ’Atan. See Con- 
duits, § 3 ; Etam ii. 

2. A Simeonite town, grouped with Ain (q.v. t 1), 

Rimmon, Tochen, and Ashan (1 Ch. 432), which Conder 
would identify with Khirbet ‘Aitun, 8 or 9 m. S. of 
Bet Jibrin. But is the name Qtry correct? It is not 
given in Josh. 107, and is probably a corruption of a 
partly effaced pan py ; if so, En Rimmon, which follows, 
is an unintentional dittogram, inserted by a corrector 
(Che.). (Pesh. in Ch. gives V O x ) 

Bertheau takes a different view (see Ether). 

3. Etam is again mentioned in an obscure genealogy 
in 1 Ch. 43 (cuTdfi [A], tjt. [L] ; the name Jezreel alone 
is familiar) where post-exilic families living around the 
Judaean Etam (see above, 1) are apparently referred to. 

For the MT no’y ’3K nbt< (olrot variptf rjraft [L]) various 
emendations have been proposed : («) to read *33 instead of 
(after ©ba), (f) to read '3k ’33 (so RV), or (c) to restore n7K 
□try ’3N nn ’33 (see Ki. SBOT). A simpler reading is rt7& 
DQ’y ’3K *, see Shelah, i. S. A. C. 

ETAM, BOOK OF (DO'V V?D, htam [BA], 1 , T . [L]„ 
&ITAN [Jos. Ant. v. 88]). It was ' in the fissure of the 
rock of Etam ’ that Samson is said to have dwelt after 
burning the fields of the Philistines (Judg. 15 811). The 
place was evidently in Judah, and was farther from 
the Philistine border than Lehi (v. 9). Since there was. 
a Judahite town of the same name (see Etam, i) it is 
reasonable to suppose (with Stanley, Guerin, Wilson, 
etc. ) that the narrator located Samson’s rock there. It 
does not follow that more precipitous cliffs may not be 
found elsewhere. We have no right to begin with 
selecting the most striking rock, and then to identify 
this rock with Etam. 

It is not likely that there were two Judahite places called 
Etam. We therefore reject the claims of the great rock near 
\Artilf known as the 'Arak Isma'in (in a wady which is the upper 
continuation of the Wady es-Sarar), though the physical con- 
ditions perfectly fit the requirements of the story (PEbQ, April 
1896, pp. 162-164; Schick, ZDPV, 1887, pp. 131 ff.'). ‘The 
cave is approached by descending through a crack or fissure in 
the very edge of the cliffs overhanging the chasm of Wady 
Isma'in. The crack is scarcely wide enough to allow one person 
to squeeze through at a time. It leads down to the topmost of 
a long series of rudimentary' steps, or small artificial foot-ledges, 
cut in the face of the cliff, and descending to a narrow rock 
terrace running along the front of the cave, and between it and 
the fragments of massive wall (belonging to an ancient Christian 
coenobium).’ So writes Hanauer ( PEPQ , April 1896, p. 163), 
who in October 1885 guided Schick, the well-known architect, 
to the spot. Such descriptions help us to understand how 
legends like that before us grew up. 


DB(‘ 2 ) 1 1004, and Schick, of. cit. Cp Lehi. T. K. C. 

ETERNAL, ETERNITY. For the abstract term 
* eternity ’ there is no w'ord either in O T Hebrew or in 
NT Greek. 2 Four times, however, the word occurs in 
AV ; and thrice in RV. 

(a) 1 S. 1529, ‘Also the eternity (ns3) of Israel will not lie’ 
(AVmg.). The rendering of EV is * strength ' ; on the renderings 

of the Vss. see Driver’s note. EV suggests 
1. OT ‘victory,’ to which RVmg. adds ‘glory.’ The 
References. Tg. suggests that the text is corrupt (see Che. 

JQRj April 1899). 

( b ) Is. 57 15, ‘ the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity' ’ 
(EV after ® [6 Karo ikS»v rfcv aiowa] Vg.) ; iy |3lr. This vaguely’ 
grand idea lies outside the biblical conceptions. Most scholars 
(including Del. Di.) prefer ‘that dwelleth for ever’ — i.e., who 
is not subject to change (cp Ps. 102 27). 

(c) Jer. 10 10, ‘ he is the living God, king of eternity ’ (AV»ug.) ; 
DViy 3 (Theodot. /SairtAev? alwvios). Here the true sense is 
‘ an everlasting king ' (EV). Jer. 10 1-16 is a post-exilic insertion ; 
the belief in the eternity of God's kingdom was the foundation 
of the belief in the eternity of the people of Israel. 


1 ©A substitutes in v. 8 (for iv rpvp 10X19 ttjs verpa*) wapa rf 

X«i M-appy iv Tip trmjAouy ; cp Eus. yrap. rrapa rip (PS 

259 83, cp 1229). 

2 In MH there are two terms worthy of mention : — nvns3 
and rttDlg (e.g . , D^iyn fllDip, the eternity of the world, a 
philosophical tenet rejected by the Jewish teachers). 
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ETHAM 


(<a?) Mi. 62 [i], * whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
the days of eternity ’ (AVnig. ; cp $ ijfiepwv cl'imvos) ; oSty Tp’D. 
RV substitutes in the mg., 4 from ancient days ’ ; both AV and 
RV give 4 from everlasting ' in the text. The old interpreters 
connected this with the 4 eternal generation of the Son ’ ; Keil, 
while rejecting this view, still sought to maintain the essentials 
of orthodox tradition, and found a reference to the pre-existence 
of Christ and the revelations of Christ to primitive men. His- 
torical sense compels us to assent to RVmg. 

(0 Is. 96 [5] ‘Father of Eternity’ (RVmg), ly »3N. In the 


text RV (like A V) has 4 Everlasting Father.’ (Kc.aA narrjp tow 
{tcAAoinrof aiuivos, Sym. irarijp alto v os, Aq. irarijp en). If this 
is correct, it must mean not 4 possessor of the quality of ever- 
lastingness ’ (an un-Hebraic use of the term 4 father ’), but 4 one 
who cares perpetually for his people, like a father ' (cp Is. 22 21). 
The reading may, however, be incorrect (cp Father, and see 
SBOT Is. 210; Heb. text, notes, 89, 195). 

00 Eccles. 8 In, 4 he hath set eternity in their heart * (RVmg.). 
On this rendering, which is hardly natural, see Earth i. § 2 (4). 

Though, however, there is no abstract word for 
eternity, the conception of the endlessness of God 
2 OT Con- anC * P ersons or °bj ects protected by 
centions 1S not wanting. Earlier genera- 

** ' tions did not dwell on the thought ; 1 the 

catastrophe of the exile forced men to ponder upon it ; 
theyfound it not only a source of comfort but also the basis 
of an eschatology’. From the far-off past to the far-off 
future (o^iy-iy D?iyp Ps. 90 2 ; cp. 41 13 [14]), Yahwfc 
was their God. So Dt. 3327 (nng 4 the ancient 
God ’ in the || line, cViy njhT 1 everlasting arms ’ ; cp 
Dr. in loc.). So too Is. 40 28, oVty ’hSk ‘an everlast- 
ing God ’ — an instructive passage, because it shows how 
concrete the Jewish conception of eternity was,- — ' He 
faints not, neither is weary. ’ Eternity meant the most 
intense life. Hence later, 4 life ' and ‘ eternal life ’ 


came, in the mouth of Jesus, to be synonymous (see 
e.g . , Mt. 19 16/ ). Thus, having Yahwe as a shepherd, 
the faithful community could look forward to a perpetual 
duration for itself ; 4 this God is our God for ever and ever ’ 
(Ps. 4814), to which, unfortunately enough, MT gives as 
a || line, 4 he will be our guide unto death ’ (nizrSy). 2 Or, 
to put it in another form, God’s loving-kindness (the 
bond between him and his people) would never fail 
(Ps. 106 1 and often). 

It is a poetical extravagance, however, when the mountains 
and hills are called ‘everlasting ’ (Gen. 49 26 where ’Tin should 


he *iy nnn fDi. etc.] 11 to oSy njna) : so Dt. 3315, Hab. 36. 
Is. 54 10 assures us that 4 the mountains may depart, and the hills 
he removed ’ (cp Ps. 46 2 [3]). So in Ps. 89 28 [29J./ Yahwe’s 
covenant with David, and in Ecclus. 45 15 his covenant with 
Aaron are said to be 4 for ever,’ and also 4 (as lasting) as the days 
of heaven.’ It was no secret, however, that the heavens would 
pass away (Is. 34*516, Ps. 102 26 [27]). It is only God whose 
years can absolutely 4 have no end ’ (Ps. 102 27 [28]). 

Thus we get two Heb. terms for endless duration : (a) oViyt 1 ?] 
and <J>) lytSl. The two terms are combined in * 

® TTaK Tattoo (Is. 45 17), 4 to ages of continuance ’ 8 = 4 world 
3. H 6 D. lenns. without end . (EV) To these we must add 

(r) nsi and (ef) D'E£ (a) oViy, ‘age,’ can be used in a 


limited sense, as when a slave who refuses to leave his master is 
said to become his servant 4 for ever,’ oViy 1 ?, ror altava) or 
when a loyal subject says to the king, ‘Let my lord live for 
ever. '4 So, in strongly emotional passages, o^iyS 4 for ever,’ 


1 In Gen. 21 33 (J2) we read that in Beersheba Abraham 
invoked Yahwfe as D?*y (© Oebs cuwptos, EV 4 the Everlasting 
God ’). If the text is right, this should mean 4 the ancient God ’ 
(Ba., von Gall) and the writer will imply a reproof to some of his 
contemporaries (cp Dt. 29 26 [25] 32 17). 4 Everlasting God ’ is in- 
appropriate here. Most probably, however cViy 'dldm should be 
j’vVp, 'elydn (Gen. 14 18-20) — ‘Most High.’ So Renan. [A 
similar emendation, JvSy ’nnB 4 gates of the Most High, maybe 
suggested for Ps. 247 9. The phrase 4 everlasting (or, eternal) 
God ’, however, is certainly right in Is. 40 28 (oViy TPK, Been; 
ioy), and Rom. 16*6 (rov at tavtov dcov, unique in NT)]. 

*SeeALAMOTH. ^ 

3 however, has simply «•>? tow at«vo«. Perhaps we should 
read D'D^jny. 

4 Probably, however, such a phrase includes a reference to the 
dynasty of the king. Not impossibly, too, it implies a popular 
belief tnat kings were privileged after death to join the company 
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can be used of a state of things which may some day be altered 
{e.g . , Is. 32 14/I ; cp 42 14, where RV renders cViyD ‘ long time ’). 

(c) n23 or muS, too, need not mean 4 for ever.’ We can some- 
times render 4 uninterruptedly,’ as when the psalmist, expostu- 
lating with Yahwfc, says, * How long wilt thou forget me (nxi) 
uninterruptedly?’ (Ps. 13 1 [2]). 

(d) D'p; !)nk ‘length of days,’ is of course ambiguous. 
In Ps. 21 4 [5] 91 16 the context shows that ‘everlasting life’ is 
really meant ; whether for the pious community or for the 
pious individual, is a question for exegesis. So in Ps. 236 the 

dwelling in the house of Yahwfe’ spoken of is an endless one ; 
where would he the happiness if death or the ‘foot of pride’ 
(Ps. 36 1 1) could one day work a sad change? 

(*)Trn *1 VjV 4 for successive generations or ages,’ || cSiy^Ps. 
89 1 [2] 4 [5] 102 12 [13] 146 10 etc.). 


In the NT we have clI&vlos (often), with which els 
rbv alum and els rods al&vas are to be grouped, 1 and 

4. NT Terms twic f e ( . R .T 1 “ Jude . 6) , ■ . V’ 

and Ideas P reiers eternal to 4 everlasting for 
al&vios ; for dtbios (AV 4 eternal ’ in 
Rom., ‘everlasting’ in Jude) it gives ‘everlasting.’ 
This arises from a sense that aiwvtos in the NT is 
or may be more than ‘endless life.’ oViy "n. EV 
•everlasting life’ (Dan. 12 a © aldvios), comes to 
mean 4 life of (the Messianic) age,’ and includes all 
Messianic blessings (so c.g. , Jn. 3 15 ; cp w. 35). The 
later Jewish literature preferred the expression 4 the life 
of the coming *age ’ because of its clear-cut distinction 
between the ntn D^iy — i.c . , the present dispensation — and 
the nan D^iy — i.e., the Messianic ‘age’ (cp Mk. 10 30 
Lk. 1830, Heb. 2 s 65). See Eschatology, §82 ff., 
also Earth i. § 3. 

Among the notable phrases of NT are k 6 \cl<tis aluvios 
Mt. 2546, RV ‘eternal punishment’ ; 6 \e 0 pos alibvtos, 
2 Thess. 1 9, RV 4 eternal destruction ’ ; and did 
TrvevficiTos aluvlov, Heb. 9 14, RV 4 through the eternal 
Spirit.’ On the first two compare Eschatology, § 98. 
The phrase vvev/xa al&VL0V has to be taken in connection 
with the preceding phrase ( v . 12) a iuvla Xfrrpuats. The 
high priest could, according to the Law, obtain for the 
Jewish people only a temporary 4 redemption,’ for the 
bulls and goats whose blood he offered had but a 
temporary life ; but Christ 4 entered in once for all by 
means of his own blood,’ and his life is not temporary, 
but eternal, or, which is the same thing, his 4 spirit ’ — 
his o”n nn — is unlimited by time, is eternal. For 
Christ 4 has been made (high priest) according to the 
power of an indissoluble life,’ Kard bdvap.iv fwijs 
dKaraX&rov (Heb. 7 16). 

Thus the word commonly used for 4 eternal ’ in NT 
means (1) endless (2) Messianic. In the Fourth Gospel 
and in the First Epistle of John, however, we find a 
noteworthy development in the sense of a lihvios. The 
word seems there to refuse to be limited by time- 
conditions altogether. alutnos is represented, some- 
times indeed as future (Jn. 627 1225 414 36), but more 
generally as already present (Jn. 173 and other pass- 
ages ; cp 11 26/. 851)- This is akin f to the view ex- 
pressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews, according to 
which the bvvdpeis fiiWovros al&vos may be 4 tasted * 
even now (Heb. 65). 4 Eternal life,’ thus viewed, is 

indeed i) Bvrws {wifr 4 the life which is [life] indeed ’ 
( 1 Tim. 6 19 RV). It is one of the most noteworthy faults 
of TR that it substitutes for this fine reading the 
ordinary term al&vios, 4 everlasting, ’ 'eternal.' 


ETHAM (DHN* ; Syr. Atham , Ar. Ithdm , Copt. 
O 0 O H and Boy© an [var. Boy 0 Ai] ; etham). 

®’s readings are : in Ex. 13 20, oOop. [BAFL], rflav [|n*K], Aq.. 
Sym. Theod., etc.; in Nu. 336/1 / 3 ov 0 av [BAFL] for original 

of the divine ones (qmVk lit. ‘sons of Elohim’). Our 
knowledge of the popular Israehtish beliefs is too slight to permit 
us ever to dogmatize about them. The influence of the neigh- 
bouring nations must ; however, have tended to the production 
of a belief in the quasi-divinity of kings. 

1 Note also the deeply felt expression cic nairas ras yeveds rov 
alwvos tuv aluvtav (Eph. 821). See RVmg. 
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ETHAN 

povOa+i [cod. 58 in v. 6] ; in Nu. 38 8 BAL om., but BabAF read 
avrot (see below). 

The second station of the Israelites at the Exodus, 
situated at the ‘end (nxp) of the wilderness’ (Ex. 
13 20 Nu. 336). Thus it was the last city on properly 
Egyptian ground, and therefore (being also near the 
straight road to Philistia ; Ex. 1817) to be sought at 
the E. end of the Wady Tumilat and near the (North- 
ern?) shore of the Crocodile (Timsah) Lake. There 
is no proof whatever of the various identifications with 
BIr Abu-Ruk (Schleiden), Bir Maktal (Ebers ; spelled 
Bir Mahdal, in Baed. ), Bir Sues (Hengstenberg), places 
which are, besides, all situated in the desert, partly E. 
of the Red Sea. Why Daphnae-Tahpanhes (Brugsch), 
cannot be Etham, is shown elsewhere (Exodus i. § 13). 
The name onK reminds us strongly of ohs (see Pithom), 
and if we follow <3's text in Num. [* = omfl] 1 the identity 
is very plausible (Sharpe, Wellh. ). If Pithom is the 
same as modern Tell el-Mashuta, it was indeed the 
last city of Goshen, which has, at the E. , room only for a 
few villages and fortifications (about 10 miles to Lake 
Timsah). 2 This identification therefore is highly prob- 
able. Otherwise, we might suppose a neighbouring 
place called after the same local god, A turn, EthomA 
The name of this place might also have been abridged. 
This, however, is less probable, and unnecessary. Other 
Egyptological explanations cannot be upheld. 4 See 
Exodus i. § 10^, Goshen i. § 2, Succoth, Pithom. 

w. M. M. 

ETHAN (JJVN; ‘lasting, strong’; <m 0 <\m [BL], 

AI0AN [A]). 

1. An Ezrahite, whose wisdom was excelled by 
Solomon’s, 1 K. 431 [5n] (yaiOav [BA], 427 ; so also 
in © B of Jer. 50(27)44)- The true reading of the 
passage, which of course determines the explanation, 
is considered elsewhere (see Mahol, Heman). <5> b , 
which calls Ethan rbv ^apelr-qv (@ A efpa^Xtrip', cp 
Pss. 88 f. ), very possibly considered him to be an 
Edomite (cp Job 42 17 c, © b n c ), Edom being renowned 
for its wise men (Jer. 487). To the Chronicler, however, 
this view was unacceptable. Ethan (and not only he, but 
also the wise men who in 1 K. 431 [5 ii] are mentioned 
with .him) must be of an Israelitish stock. The question 
of his age, too, must be cleared up. Hence in 1 Ch. 26 
not only Zimri (or Zabdi), but also Ethan, Heman, Cal- 
col, and Dara are sons of Zerah, the son of Judah. Thus 
1 K. 431 [5n] receives a thoroughly new interpretation. 
To this Judahite Ethan it is possible — possible but 
hardly probable — that the author of the heading of 

J The prefixed p would not be the Egyptian article (Knobel- 
Dillmann) but p(ei), ‘house, place’ (cp Pithom, Pi-beseth). 
®’s transliteration /3 conforms to the rule that Egyptian 
P+w is rendered by Gk. /3. This p (‘ house ’) is sometimes 
omitted, like the Hebrew equivalent Beth. [As another ex- 
planation of the 0 of povQav, H. A. Redpath suggests that perhaps 
it is a reproduction of the prep. 3 on the first occurrence of the 
name repeated in the second verse.] 

3 No argument can be drawn from the fact that the adjoining 
desert is called ‘desert of Etham’ in Nu. 338 (P), but ‘desert 
of Shur ’ in Ex. 15 22 (E). The two frontier places are different. 
Note especially that the strange ‘of Etham’ is omitted by ©b 
( but BabAF L read avroC—i.e., OH). 

8 Pap. Anast. vi. 4 15 speaks of the fort (Jktmu) of king Mernep - 
tah which is (at ?) T\u)-kn, * E. of Petom of Memeptah which is 
(at?) It is not, however, clear whether this* would be 

another Pithom, or, as is more natural, that built by Rameses 
II. (see WMM. As. u. Eur. 13^) which would, as a royal city, 


impossible. Anast. v. 20 z mentions a * fortress ’ (htmu ) near 

-TV* A X... / 1: i.\ . 1 :.L Al. 


‘ the closing.’ Naville (Pithom, 28 ff,') compares the name 
A -du-ma of the ‘ Bedawi-tribcs ’ mentioned in Anast. vi.4i4, 
in which all recent writers have rightly seen the name Edom. 
The dental forbids the identification with Etham. (The alleged 
name Adima reads Kad-ma ; see Kbdemah.) Besides, Etham 
must be an Egyptian place, — not several journeys E. in the 
wilderness. 


BTHBAAIj 

Ps. 89 (atdav [BK], atjiav [R], cudap [T]), ascribed the 
composition of that psalm. It is much more natural 
to assume that he meant the eponym of the post-exilic 
Ethan-guild of temple-singers (see 2). 

Jastrow (Beit. z. Ass. 8, Heft 2; cp Rel. Bab. and Ass. 
519) identifies the Ethan of 1 K. 431 [fin] with the mythic 
Babylonian Etana (the hero with whom the mythic eagle allied 
itself, and who took flight for heaven clinging to the eagle's 
breast, but fell to earth with the eagle and died — unlike the 
Elijah of the noble Hebrew legend).! He assumes this largely 
on the ground that the names of Ethan’s companions in 1 K. 
431 [5 ii) — viz., Heman, Calcol, and Darda — appear to be non- 
Hebraic, and suspects that Babylonian references may also be 
found to these three names. It is a part of this theory that 
Etana, like Ethan, means ‘strong.’ Etana is not, however, 
renowned for his wisdom, and ‘ Ethan ’in iK. l.c. may be due 
to corruption (see Mahol). 

2. {aida/i [n in 1 Ch. 15 17], aiOav [B in 1 Ch. 15 17 19, 
and N in 1 Ch. 15 19]), son of Kishi or Kushaiah 
(q.v.), the head of one of the ‘families’ which had the 
hereditary office of temple musicians and singers ( 1 Ch. 
644 [29] I51719) also called Jeduthun {q.v. ). In 
appearance this is an altogether different Ethan from 
the preceding ; but the appearance is illusory. From 
a critical inspection of the narratives the truth appears 
to be this. On a re-organisation of the guilds of singers 
in late post-exilic times the authorities of the temple 
looked out for nominal founders of those guilds belong- 
ing to Davidic and Solomonic times. One older name 
— that of Asaph {q.v., 3) — was retained; to this two 
fresh ones — viz. Heman and Ethan (or Jeduthun) — were 
added. These names were derived from 1 K. 431 [5zi]. 

A threefold assumption was made: (1) that the persons so 
called were Israelites, (2) that they were singers, and (3) that 
they were contemporaries of David. As to (1), n*UN has no 
doubt the meaning of ‘native’ (Lev. 16 29), and in the headings 
of Pss. 8S and 89 ©bnart renders ‘ Ezrahite ’ by t<rparjA[e]t- 
tt7s (cp ©a of 1 K. 427). As to (2), if Solomon sang to perfection, 
Heman and Ethan who vied with him must, it seemed, have been 
eminent singers. As to (3), a possible interpretation of 1 K., l.c., 
no doubt favours the view that all three were contemporaries. 
We have seen already that it was one great object of the circle 
to which the Chronicler belonged to make the past a reflection 
of the present. 

A little earlier it would have sufficed to make Heman 
and Ethan Israelites. In post - Nehemian times it 
was thought a matter of course that these two great 
singers should have been Levites. Hence Ethan is 
placed by the Chronicler among the Merarite Levites 
(iCh. 644). The one psalm, 2 however (89), which is 
ascribed to Ethan (or to the guild named after him) 
describes him simply as ‘ the Ezrahite. ’ Either this is 
a slip of the memory, or the old name was still regarded 
as the highest title (see 1). See Genealogies i. § 7. 

3. Son of Zimmah and father of Adaiah in the second gene- 
alogy of Asaph, 3, 1 Ch. 642 [27] ( cuOav [B], ovpi [A], rjdau [L]). 
In the first genealogy the name is Joah (3). It is noticeable 
that in the second pedigree a certain Ethni (y.r/.) b. Zerah 
is mentioned. This gives a new view of the relation between 
Ethan and Asaph. As Wellhausen remarks, the same elements 
occur again and again in these chapters of Chronicles in 
different connections ; consistency would have been too great 
a hindrance to the idealism of the writer ( ProlA 4 ), 220/!). 

4. See Ecanus. t. k. C.— S. A. c. 

ETHANIM (D’OHNn, i.c. • [month of] perennial 
streams’ ; cp D3DN JIT in Ph.; &6&MEIN [B], -N6IM 
[A], -n [L]), 1 K. 82. See Month, §§ 2, 5. 

ETHANUS {ethan us), 4 Esd. 1424 RV, AV Ecanus. 

ETHBAAIj ‘with Baal,’ § 22 ; cp Itti-Bel, 

* with Bel,’ the name of the father of the first Sargon, 

and €I0 O)BaAoc* below, =^iniF!N, ‘ with him is 
Baal ’ ; ie0eBA&A [B], iaB- [A], ie0B. [L]), king of 
the Sidonians, and father of Jezebel the wife of Ahab 
(1 K. 16 3 i+). 

According to Josephus (c. Ap. 1 18 ; quoting Men- 
ander), Eithobal (E/0t£j3aXos), a priest of Astarte, placed 
himself on the throne of Tyre by murder, 50 or 60 
years after the time of Etpco/xos or Hiram {q.v., 1). 

1 See Maspero, Dawn of Civ., 698 ff.\ Harper, Beit. z. Ass. 
2 3 9ij£; Acad., Jan. 17, March 21, 18, 

2 <5 a ascribes Ps. 88 [87] also to Ethan (auftxp). 
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ETHER 


ETHIOPIA 


With the same writer (Ant. viii. 132 ) we may safely 
identify this king with the Ethbaal of i K. 

‘ Sidonians ' is used in the wider sense for ‘ Phoenicians. ’ The 
name also occurs on the Taylor-cylinder as Tuba’lu (king of 
Sidon), KB 2 91 ; C p M‘Curdy, Hist., Prop A., Mon . 2 276. See 
Phcenicia. t ' k c< 


ETHER OH}?), a place in the Negeb of Judah, men- 
tioned between Libnah and Ashan (Josh. 15 42, ,e* K 
[B, see below], &Q€p [AL]), but also assigned to Simeon 
(1®7» l€0ep [B], Be- [A], ecep [L]). It is evidently 
the Athach to which, according to MT of 1 S. 30 30, 
David sent a part of the spoil of Ziklag, and actually 
reads lOcuc = -jny in Josh. l.c. 

I n Josh. 197, however, ©, like MT, supports ‘ Ether.’ In |l 
list of Simeonite villages in 1 Ch. 432 Bertneau is of opinion that 
Mer (who he prefers to Athach) is represented by Etam. 
This, however, is probably a mistake (see Etam i., 2). Ether 
1S A C / 7 T ion Athach, which is most certainly represented in 
1 Ch. (l.c.) by Tochen, and Etam can be accounted for otherwise. 

Possibly both Athach and Tochen are corruptions of 
a third word — Anaboth. See Anab, Athach. 


T . K. C. 

ETHIOPIA in EV is the equivalent of ^- 13 , repre- 
senting the Aldioiria or AldiWe? (originally ‘burnt,’ i.e., 

1 . Form * dusky-faced ones ’) of ©, and the ^Ethiopia of 
ftf nomo Ye* ; ** rendering the name of the son of Ham 
(Gen. 10 6-8 1 Ch. 1 8-10), is always transliterated 

(Cush; \ov<;, *ov 0 [E Gen. 107], CAus); 'chs, ‘Ethiopian,’ 
Jer. 13 ^ 3 , etc., RV ‘ Cushite ’ in Nu. 12 1 (0 Aiflioirunra), etc. ; see 
Cush i., § 2, Cushi, 3. The Hebrew name is found also in Ass. 
Kusu ; 1 in Persian trilingual inscriptions, Bab. K&iu is rendered 
by Pers. Kusiya, * the Cushites.’ The Semites, evidently, bor- 
rowed the name from Egypt. There the earliest form is in dyn. 
12, Kls (like gfjo) 2 ; later the defective orthography Ks, A'!/, 3 is 
common, but even the Coptic form e600Oj. e6tOO) (Boh. [ 
£ 0 OX^), written ’XT in Demotic and later hieroglyphics (ire/cvats 
in Gk. transliteration as proper name), ‘Ethiopian,’ betrays the 
middle consonant by the euphonic Aleph protheticum, pointing 
to Ek'dS(i). The Semitic form comes from a late vulgar pro- 
nunciation AT?, which omits the middle radical. 4 


In the time of dynasty 12 the name Kush seems to 
have designated a tribe occupying southern Nubia. 

2 Meaning' ^ ar as we can determine the territory 
of nnni o °f tbe tr ^ Question, 5 it began some- 
in Etrvnt wbat N. of the second cataract. About 
* 1500, the annals of Thotmes III. still 

retain the traditional distinction of N. and S. Nubia as 
IVawat (a name not much known after 1000 B.c. ) and 
K(d)si ; but AT/, the larger part of the country, then 
commonly gives its name to Nubia in general. 

Later, KkQosi, ‘Kushite,’ completely displaced the earlier 
term nehtsi (i.e., Eastern-African, including Hamites as well 
as Negroes, although used by preference of the most character- 
istic African race— i.e., the Negro — exactly as the Gk. Al6io\p). 

The Hebrew writers too knew that Kush was the 
country S. of Egypt (Judith lio), beginning at Syene 

3 In Palestine or ’ more exactl y> above the 

3. in Palestine. igland of phil2e How far s . it ex- 
tended in the vast regions on the White and the Blue 
Nile, they knew of course as little as the Egyptians. 
Whilst the Greeks, however (e.g. , Homer), had the most 
erroneous ideas on the position and extent of Ethiopia 
(sometimes they extended it as far as India !), the Pales- 
tinians, like the Egyptians, clearly distinguished Kush 
from the African coasts of the Red Sea (Punt or Put, 
q. v. ). The list of provinces of Darius I. even dis- 
tinguished AW, Put, and the Masiya tribes (Egyptian 
Mazoy) named between these two. Kush, therefore, 
must be limited to the Nile valley and not be identified 
geographically with the vague Greek term Aldtorla. 6 


1 Once Kusu, Knudtzon, Gebete an den Sonnengott , no. 68. 


0X1 


LD 2 
Abyd. 


2, Petrie, Season, 340 —k$si, 
3 6, etc. 


W 


r~m fVVl 

4 A hamzeh, to adopt the terminology of Arabic grammar. 

6 Cp Brugsch, AZ 02, p. 30. 

A To apply the term to Abyssinia is strikingly erroneous, for 
Abyssinia was never subject— and hardly even known— to the 


. [The meaning of ‘ beyond the rivers of Cush ’ (Is. 18 1 Zeph. 8 xo) 
is not altogether clear. Both passages appear to be very late ; 
they cannot be used as authorities for the geographical views of 
Isaiah and Zephaniah. In Zeph., l.c., we must render 
'from beyond,’ implying that the region beyond the streams of 
Cush was one of the most distant points from which the dis- 
persed Jews would be restored to Palestine. We cannot, how- 
ever, say that Cush is always distinctly represented as one of 
the remotest countries. It is mentioned quite naturally in con- 
nection with Egypt in Ps. 68 31 [32] Is. 20 3 5 Ezek. 80 4 Nah. 89. 
(Whether Ps. 87 4 Is. 43 3 45 14 may be added, is matter for in- 
quiry.) Great caution is necessary in discussing the references 
to Cush (see Cush i., § 2, Cushan, Cushi, 3). More than one 
ethnic name seems to have been written gij ; hence the distress- 
ing confusions which have arisen. On the difficult prophecy in 
which the Ethiopian Cushites appear to be descnDedfls. 18 ) 
there is difference of opinion; cp Che. SBOT (Isaiah, Heb.), 
who recognises the corruptness of the text and seeks to correct 
it ; see also Cush i., § 2]. 

The Egyptians knew the countiy in earliest times 
under the name pint, ’the South’ (also Knstf), using 
4. History Wawat originally of a central district. 

It was not exactly tributary ; 1 but the 
pharaohs sent trading expeditions thither— e.g. , one with 
300 asses of burden to Ama(m), near, or S. of, KhartQm 
(Egypt, § 47). They derived much of their timber for 
large ships from the forests of central or S. Nubia, or 
even had the ships built on the spot with the assistance 



Fig. i. — Head-dress of Ethiopian king. After Lepsius. 


of the Nubian chiefs. In war-time these chiefs furnished 
thousands of archers to the pharaoh. This barbarous 
Negro country, therefore, seems to have been completely 
under Egyptian influence. Its conquest was undertaken 
by the kings of dyn. 12 (Egypt, § 50). The K'oH 
people, now first mentioned, seem to have been more 
warlike than the trilies of the N. ( Wawat), so that 
Usertesen III. had to fix his strongly fortified frontier 
at Semneh (about 21 0 32' N. lat. ). 'Though apparently 
independent during the Hyksos period, Nubia was again 
made subject after 1600 B.C. by ’Ahmose (Ahmes) I. 
and his successors, and remained so down to about 
1 100 b. c. The southernmost traces of an Egyptian mili- 
tary post have been found at Ben Naga (Naka), near the 
sixth cataract (see Egypt, after col. 1208, map no. 1); 
and slave-hunting expeditions may have extended even 
more to the S. The Nile valley seems to have been con- 
tent to remain tributary without giving Egypt trouble. 
The many wars in ‘ vile Nubia’ (AT fist) were probably 
merely slave-hunting expeditions in the S. , or punitive 
raids upon the rapacious desert-tribes (the Anti or 
Trog(l)odytes 8 in the N. , the Mazoy (or Masoy) near 
Sennar (see above)). The banks of the Nile, therefore, 
were covered not only with military forts but also with 
temples and Egyptian colonies. Although the Egyptian 
elements were absorbed without leaving many traces in 
the language or the racial type, the country became to a 
certain extent civilized. The government was in the 
hands of a viceroy (residing ‘ at the holy mountain ’ in 


kings of Egypt or of Napata-KflS. The general Greek expression 
(rendered Itedppeyd) was limited to Abyssinia by the scholars of 
Aksum, a limitation that has caused very great confusion in 
modern literature. 

- 1 An official says, ‘ Never could any work be done (before me) 
in the region around Elephantine with only one war-vessel ’ 
(inscr. of r Una,' /. 41). The earliest expedition recorded is that 
of king Snefru(i) of dyn. 4, who is said, on the stone of Palermo, 
to have brought 7000 men and 200,000 animals as booty from 
Ethiopia. 

2 Mariette’s results, however, in his Listes Giographiques , 
rest on absurd identifications of the names recorded by Thut- 
mosis III. 

3 ‘ Trogodytes ’ seems better attested than ‘ Troglodytes.’ 
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Napata) 1 who had the title ' royal son of Kos.’ 2 
The tribute and products of the country were chiefly 
gold (rarely, wrought gold), precious red stones, ostrich 
feathers, leopard skins, cattle, live monkeys, ivory, ebony, 
some incense, etc. (cp Herod. 8971x4). 

We find Nubia an independent kingdom in dyn. 22. 
It seems that the high-priestly family at Thebes when 
yielding to the power of the Tanitic pharaohs (Egypt, § 
61/ ) had fled to the southern provinces 
1 rf il 116 f anc * t ^ ere founded an independent state. 
Etfii ^ ew countr * es antiquity was the 

t.UUOpia. theocratic ideal of the priesthood realised 

as completely as in this new ecclesiastical kingdom of 



Fig. 2. — Ethiopian queen, Roman period. After Lepsius. 

Napata. Every affair of state was directed by oracles 
of Amon ; even the king was elected from certain royal 
descendants in a way very similar to that described in 
1 S. 10 19, and if the priests were dissatisfied with the king, 
they simply communicated to him an oracle that he should 
leave the throne (or even commit suicide). 3 The priest- 
hood seems to have enjoyed a wealth quite dispropor- 
tionate to the resources of the country. No wonder 
that the discontented Egyptian priests of later times 
described pious Ethiopia to the Greeks (especially 
Herodotus) as the most ideal of lands, where people 
lived in unexcelled orthodoxy, and, consequently, in 
Utopian wealth and power. This new kingdom does 
not seem to have extended very far up the White Nile ; 
its frontiers in N. Kordofan and Sennar are unknown ; 
the nomadic desert-tribes between the Nile and the Red 
Sea could not be tractable subjects. Thus it does not 
seem to have included much outside of the narrow Nile 
valley from Philae to Khartum, which is a poor country, 
not admitting of much agriculture. With such meagre 
resources, Kush could never hold its own against united 
Egypt. The unfavourable political conditions of Egypt 
however, allowed the king of KoS to occupy S. Egypt 

1 Nit, N(y, a name meaning in the language of the country 
something like 'bank of the river.’ For the incorrect identifi- 
cation with tj), see Memphis. 

a Strangely, his province seems sometimes to have included 
the frontier districts of Egypt as far as Eileithyia (el-KSb). 

* The best account, with a few exaggerations, of this strange 
state of things is found in Diodorus. A singular fact is that tne 
king’s mother was for the most part co-regent — a trace of the 
matriarchy so prevalent in E. Africa. 
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with Thebes soon after 800 B.C., and king P'anhy could 
even attempt to subjugate the rest of the disunited 
counties, about 750 (see Egypt, § 65 ; on the more suc- 
cessful conquest by &abako, on Sabatako [or Sebichos ?] 
and T(a)harko [see Tirhakah], ib., § 66 a). Nah. 3 p 
refers to this period; Jer. 469 Ezek. 304 ( 38 s. very 
strange) refer to Ethiopian mercenaries in Egypt rather 
than to the past period of the 25th dynasty. Zerah (5) 
and So (qq.v.) do not belong here. The strange 
anomaly of Nubia as a great empire, which even tried 
to stop the progress of Assyria in Asia, did not last 
very long. For the Ethiopians to hold even Egypt 
was too hard a task. The last attempt to regain it 
was made by Tantamen 1 in 667. He tells us in a long 
inscription how, encouraged by a dream, he easily 
conquered Egypt to Memphis ; but he does not tell 
of his subsequent defeat. The ascendancy of dyn. 
26 shut the Ethiopians out completely. 

On several cases of unfriendly contact with the Ethiopians 
under Psametik (I. and II.?) and Apries, see Egypt, §§ 67-69. 
The kings Atirunras, Asparuta {circa 600 b.c.) and several 
named P’anhy are mentioned. One surnamed Arura was 
dethroned by*HarsiDt(ef) ; these two kings and their successor 
Nastasen(n), who records great victories over the southern 
peoples, reigned about 400. During the whole Persian period 
the kingdom of Kush was tributary to the Persian kings (cp 
Esth. 1 1 8 /.), having been subjugated by Cambyses in 524. 
The Ptolemies also had at least a strong influence in Napata. a 
Under Ptolemy IV. 8 king ErkamenCEpya^ieVrjs) had the courage 
to refuse the abdication demanded of him by the priests, and 
broke the power of the clergy by a great slaughter in Napata. 

The southern residence Meroe (Eth. originally 
Berua ; cp mod. Begerauie f) came more into pro- 
, M „ minence from the time of Ergamenes 
5 ’ if °f (who was not » however, the founder), 

as capital. Q n ^ | oss tlie Dodekaschcenus dis- 
trict (ending at Pnubs or Hierasycaminus) 4 to Ptolemy 



Fig. 3. — One of the pyramids of Meroe. After Hoskins. 


V. Epiphanes (fragmentary report of the war in Agath- 
archides), see Egypt, § 71. The kingdom now sank 
more and more in culture (art, architecture, hiero- 

1 Written Tanwati-Amen ; in Assyrian pronunciation, _ Tan- 
damani ; in a Greek tradition disfigured to Tementhes. Kipkip, 
where he fled according to A 5 ur-bllni-pal, cannot be identified. 

2 The war of Ptol. I. Soter with the Biemmyans (Diod. iii. 5 2 
is a strange confusion of the interior and the coast of Ethiopia), 
the Nubian tribute (?)at the coronation of Ptol. II., the imitation 
of Ptol. III.’s name by Erkamen and his successor Azahramen 
prove this. 

3 See Mahaffy, Emp. 0/ the Ptol. 273, on the emendation of 
“Ptolemy II.” 

4 This district paid tithe to the Isis of Phil* and seems to 
have formed, sometimes, a kind of neutral zone between Ethiopia 
and Egypt. 
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glyphic inscriptions, become indescribably barbarous) 
and in power. An attack on Egypt 1 by the one-eyed 
queen Kandake (see Candace) caused her defeat by 
C. Petronius in 24 B.C., the Roman occupation of the 
Dodecaschcenus, and the destruction of Napata. This 
shattered the weak empire, and although Nero’s spies 
exaggerated in reporting that Meroe was in ruins (some 
later buildings are found there), only a shadowy remnant 
of the old kingdom seems to have subsisted on the Blue 
Nile. 

It may be mentioned that the Egyptians figured the inhabitants 
of Kush as negroes — among them a minority of reddish-brown 

_ . . (/.*., Hamitic?) tribes. The settled Cushites 

6. Ethnology of the independent period seem to have been 
Of Nubia. rather pure negroes ^ (contrast Gen. 10 6), most 
probably akin (but not all directly) to the modem 
Nuba (not to the Hamitic Bedja or Beda), who speak a language 
of the Nilotic 8 type. The populations the southern part may 
have been somewhat different. Certainty as to this depends on 
the decipherment of some inscriptions in as yet unknown char- 
acters^ and representing evidently the vernacular language in 
opposition to the Egyptian writing of the priests. The Romans, 
after Augustus, speak only of the independent tribes of the 
Nubae or Nobades on the Nile, the rapacious Blemmyes and 
Megabari in the East. They gave much trouble to the Romans, 
who had to subsidise the Nobaaians. Beginning with the latter, 
they were converted to Christianity only in the sixth century. 
In the district around the ruins of Meroe arose the Christian 
kingdom of Aloa.® This and the Nobadian kingdom held their 
own against the Mohammedans down to the Middle Ages. 

W. M. M. 

ETH-KAZIN, AV Ittah-Kazin (]^ HE \V ; ttoAin 
KATAC6M [B], TT. kacim [A], kai CIN [L]), alandmark 
of the frontier of Zebulufi, mentioned after Gath-hepher 
and before Rimmon-methoar (Josh. 19 13). If AV is 
right in taking the final letter in nny as radical, we might 
with Haldvy {/As . , 6th ser. , 8552) render ‘ Athd is lord ' 
(cp the deity Ath6 in Atargatis) ; but the form of the 
Hebrew name is open to suspicion (cp @). The nn in 
nny may be due to the neighbourhood of nni. Most 
probably we should read ny ‘ city (of),’ following © BA ; 
perhaps too pjjp, * magistrate, ’ should rather be vsp. — 
i.c . , Kasiu , an old divine name. 6 The same name may 
be probably found in Hirata-Kazai (or Kasai) mentioned 
by Asur-bani-pal in his celebrated campaign into 
Arabia ; see Gottheil, JBL l?2io f (’98). For traces 
of deities in place-names cp Bene- her ak, and see 
Names, §9 ff. t. k. c.-s. a. c. 

ETHMA (ooma [B]), 1 Esd. 9 35 AV = Ezra IO43 
Nebo ( 4). 

ETHNAN(J?nK, § 10; ceNN60N 7 [B], € 0 naAi [A], 
€0NAN [L]), ‘son’ of Ashhur, a Judahite (1 Ch. 47), per- 
haps representing the Judean city Ithnan (Josh. 15 23). 

ETHNARCH (e0N<\pXHc). EV ‘governor,’ lit. 
‘ruler of a nation,’ a title applied to Simon the Mac- 
cabee(i Macc.1447 15 1/ ; cpjos. Ant. xiii. 66), also to 
ARCHELAUS and in 2 Cor. 11 32 to the ‘ governor ’ 

of Damascus [q.v., § 13] under Aretas. I11 the last 
case the idv&pxn* is really the head of the tribal territory 
bordering on Damascus, 8 the political organisation of the 

l Caused most probably by the interference of the Roman 

? ovemor in Ethiopian affairs. The first governor of Egypt, C. 

lomelius Gallus, in an inscription of 29 b.c. ( SBAW , 1896, 
p. 476) boasts ‘recepisse in tutelam’ (the Greek version only 
Mn alliance ’), the king of Ethiopia, and to have established a 
ruler (tyrannus) of the Triacontaschoenus in Ethiopia— of 
the part reaching to about the second cataract. 

2 s ee W. M. Miiller in Oriental Studies 0/ the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia (’94) ; Schaefer, AZ 33 114 (’95). 

3 The nearest linguistic relatives of the Nuba. are the 
mountain negroes in E. Kordofan ; then come the Barea and 
Kunama on the Abyssinian frontier. 

4 Some inscriptions in a simplified hieroglyphic system are so 
barbarous that it is still disputed whether they are to be con- 
sidered as Meroitic in language or merely as bad Egyptian. 

5 Formed by Bedja elements— to judge by some fragmentary 
inscriptions. , 

• The Nab. vxp is well known as a personal name ; that it was 
also a divine name appears from the Ar. 'A bd-Kufat (cited by 
We. GGA, ’99, p. 245). • . m 

7 Perhaps an instance of the pronunciation n=<GCpDel. 
Assyr. Gr. 43 (Ki. SBOT). . 

8 For actual examples of e$tmpx W »n this sense from Gk. 
inscriptions in the Hauran, etc., see Schfir. St. Kr., l.c. 
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Nabataeans being primarily tribal (Schiir. St. Kr. ’99 i. ; 
cp District, i). The head of the Jewish community 
in Alexandria also had the title of Ethnarch (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 72), and Origen {Ep. ad Afric. , ap. Schtir. G VI 1 534 
2150) speaks of the Jewish Ethnarch in Palestine in his 
own day as ‘ differing in nothing from a king. ’ See 
Israel, § 77; Government, § 29 ; Dispersion, §§ 
7-9- 

ETHNI (^n$C). a Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch. 641 [26] 
(&0&N6I [BA] H0ANIA [L]) = Jeaterai, RV Jea- 
therai, i Ch. 621 [6] (nn^; 1 ie0p[e]i [BA a L]). 
See Ethan, 3. 

EUBULUS (eyBoyAoc [Ti. WHj) joins Paul in his 
greeting to Timothy (2 Tim. 421). The name is not 
met with again ; it is somewhat unaccountably absent 
even from the lists of the 1 seventy disciples ’ compiled 
by Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo- Hippolytus. 
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Early Christian u*age 

(I 14)- 

Greek parallels ($ 15). 
Agapae (§§ 16, 18). 
Development of Euchar- 
ist (§8 17-19). 


I. Accounts of Institution III. 

,.(§§ 1*3). 

II. Significance in accounts 

(88 4*6). 

Other views in NT 

(§§ 7*i°\ 

Non-canonical writings (§g 11-13). 

I. Accounts of Institution. — Two distinct narratives 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Eucharist 

1. Institution : found , in ! he s y no P tic Gospels. 

Mk and Mt ma ^ ta ^ e ^ rst account R lven 

' by Mk. , setting beside it the modified 

reproduction of it in Mt. 

Mk. 14 22. 

Anti as they were eating 
He took bread, blessed 
and brake and gave 
them and said : 

Take : 

this is my body. 

And taking cup he gave 
thanks 

and gave to them ; 
and they all drank of it : 
and he said to them : 

This is my blood of the 
covenant, which is shed on 
behalf of many. 

The insertion of the command ‘eat,’ after ‘take,’ is 
probably due to a desire to lessen the abruptness. The 
change of the statement * they all drank of it ’ into the 
command * Drink ye all of it ’ is parallel with this. 
Both changes may be due to liturgical use, as also the 
addition of ‘ for remission of sins.’ 


Mt. 2626. 

N ow as they were eating, 
Jesus took bread and blessed 
and brake and giving to 
the disciples said : 

Take, eat : 
this is my body. 

And taking a cup he gave 
thanks 

and gave to them, 
saying : 

Drink ye all of it : 
for this is my blood of the 
covenant which for many is 
shed for remission of sins. 


We may next compare 1 the nar- 


of 

with that of Paul. 

Lk. 22 i 7 . 

And he received a cup and 
gave thanks and said : 

Take this and divide it among 
yourselves ; for I say unto 
you, I will not drink from 
now of the fruit of the vine, 
until the kingdom of God 
come. 

And he took bread and gave 
thanks and brake and gave 
to them saying : ' 

This is my body 
[[which is given on your behalf : 

do this unto my remembrance. 

Also the cup likewise after 
supper, saying : 

This cup (is) the new covenant 
in my blood, (this) which on 
your behalf is shed]]. 


setting it side by \ 
1 Cor. 11 23. 


He took bread and gave 
thanks and brake and' 
said : 

This is my body 
which (is) on your behalf : 
do this unto my remembrance. 
Likewise also the cup after 
supper, saying : 

This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood ; 

do this, as oft as ye drink (it), 
unto my remembrance. 


The words in double brackets are regarded by 
Westcott and Hort as no part of the original text of Lk. 
They are termed by them a ‘western non-interpolation,’ as 
having been interpolated into all texts except the western. 
They are absent from Codex Bese and several old Latin MSS 
(1 a , jf, i, 0 ; others (b, e), as well as the Old Syriac (cu sin), show 


1 Apparently a conflation of nri' and "vm* 
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a dislocation of the passage which points to original omission. 
Internal evidence supports the omission. The words spoken over 
the second cup contain an awkward juxtaposition of words from 
i Cor. with words from Mk. (to ntm^ptov . . . iv ry aXfiarC fiov, 
rb vtrep v/iiav ckxvvvoulcvov) l it is difficult to ascribe this to so 
careful a writer as Lk. 'I'he interpolation of these clauses into 
all Greek MSS (except D) is doubtless due to harmonistic 
tendencies, and was perhaps facilitated by liturgical usage (cp the 
harmony in the English Prayer Book of words from.the three 
Gospels and i Cor.). 

A remarkable accession of evidence has come to us 
from the Teaching of the Apostles ; for there the order is 
the same as in the shorter text of Lk. (‘ first, concern- 
ing the cup’ chap. 9 ). The cup is mentioned before 
the bread in i Cor. 10 16 ; but we cannot lay stress on this 
in face of Paul’s formal statement in 11 25. 

We must accordingly regard the accounts in Lk. 
and in 1 Cor. as wholly independent of each other. 
We have thus three lines of tradition : ( 1 ) that of Mk. ; 
(2) that of Paul, in which the words both for the bread 
and for the cup are somewhat varied, and the command 
is added : ‘ Do this in remembrance of me ’ ; (3) that of 
Lk., in which the blessing of the cup comes first, with 
variations in the words spoken, whereas for the bread 
the words (apart from the omission of 4 Take ’) are the 
same as in Mk. 

The Fourth Gospel does not record the institution of 
the Eucharist ; but its chronology of the Passion differs 
_ - from that of the Synoptic Gospels in a 

. point which has an important bearing 

w ** * upon the Last Supper. In this Gospel the 
death of Jesus synchronises with the killing of the 
paschal lamb ‘ towards evening ’ on the fourteenth day 
of Nisan : so that the Last Supper falls on the day 
before the Passover. According to Mk. ( = Mt. Lk. ) 
it was 4 on the first day of unleavened bread, when they 
sacrificed the Passover’ ( 14 12) that Jesus sent two dis- 
ciples to make preparation for the paschal meal ; and, 

4 when evening was come,’ he sat down with the twelve. 
With regard to this discrepancy we may perhaps be con- 
tent, for the purpose of the present discussion, to accept 
the position defended by writers so divergent as Westcott 
[Introd. to Gosp. , 340 ff. ) and Spitta ( Zur Gesch. u. Litt. 
des Urchrist . I21 off. [’93]), and regard the Last Supper 
as taking place on the day before the Passover (cp 
Chronology, § 54^ ). We have early evidence to show 
that the Eucharist was soon regarded as a commemora- 
tion of the redemption effected by the death of Christ 
(1 Cor. 11 26), and that Christ himself was spoken of 
as the Christian‘s paschal lamb (1 Cor. 57). Such 
interpretations may have led to the actual identification 
of the Last Supper with the paschal meal, and so 
have affected the chronological notices of the Passion. 
But it is hard to feel confidence in an explanation which 
sets aside the chronological statement of the Synoptic 
Gospels for that of the Fourth Gospel only. 

II. Significance. — In view of this uncertainty, and 
for other reasons, our conception of the original institu- 

4 . Thanksgiving tion , r " ust . not dominated by the 
ftf n rnflal consideration of the elaborate cere- 
monial of the Passover celebration. 
Such a consideration belongs rather to the subsequent 
development of the Eucharist as a Christian rite. 
Here we must confine ourselves to the simpler formulae 
which are known to have accompanied the ordinary 
Jewish meals. Thus at the present day [Daily Prayer 
Book , with transl. by C. Singer, 287 [’91]) the following 
blessing is said over the bread : 4 Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe, who bringest 
forth Bread from the earth, ’ and before drinking wine : 
‘ Blessed art Thou, . . . who createst the fruit of the 
vine. " It is probable that such words as these are implied 
in the statements 4 He took bread and blessed,’ and 4 He 
took the cup and gave thanks. ‘ 

This supposition is confirmed by the earliest extant formula 
of the Christian Eucharist. In the Teaching of the Apostles 
(chap. 9f.) we find certain thanksgivings, which are clearly of 
earlier date than the manual in which they are embodied. Two 
of these are respectively ‘ concerning the cup ’ and ‘ concerning 
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the broken bread ’ ; - the third is to be said at the conclusion of 
the meal. Their language suggests that they are Christian 
adaptations of Jewish graces ; and it is worthyof note that they 
survived as Christian graces, after the Eucharist had ceased to 
be a meal, and had become a distinct act of worship with an 
elaborate liturgy in which these primitive formulae have left but 
scanty traces (Ps. Athan. de virg . 12-14). 

We see then that the Eucharist had, in its earliest 
form, an element in common with the ordinary Jewish 
meal, which was sanctified by thanksgivings uttered 
over the bread and over the cup. This element is 
expressly recognised in all the narratives of the institu- 
tion. The chief point of distinction is that here these 
acts of thanksgiving came, not at the beginning of the 
meal, but during its progress and at its close ; and that 
they were accompanied by utterances prompted by the 
unique circumstances of the Last Supper. 

If we take merely those portions of the words of 
institution which are certainly common to two or more 
of the three lines of tradition, we see that, whereas the 
bread is interpreted simply as the body of Christ with 
no further explanation, the cup is directly explained of 
the 4 covenant ’ made by Christ’s death. The words of 
institution, even apart from premonitory warnings, in 
themselves pointed to death — 4 my body . . . my 
blood ’ ; and the more clearly, in that the blood of a 
covenant was not life-blood flowing in the veins of the 
living, but life-blood shed in sacrificial death. If the 
first utterance, then, signified : At this moment of 
parting I give you in the fullest sense myself ; the 
second further signified : My blood is being shed to 
unite you in a covenant with God. 

The second utterance as it stands in Mk. ( tout 6 ianv 

m idea of T0 THC AiaGhkhc) clearly 

* * recalls the 4 covenant ’ recorded in Ex. 

covenant. 246 . 8; 

4 Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and 
said : Behold the blood of the covenant (tSov to alju.a ttj9 
fiiaftjKT}?), which the Lord hath covenanted with you concerning 
all these words ’ (cp Heb. 9 20 10 29). Therefore, just as in 
Mt. 16 18 Jesus emphatically adapts to his own use a familiar 
term— 4 1 will build my Ecclesia’ (see Church, g 2 ) — so here, 
in reference to the Mosaic covenant on Mount Sinai, not in 
reference to the Passover in Egypt, he declares : 4 This is my 
blood of the covenant.’ 

Accordingly we are justified in accepting the words 
in Mk. as more nearly original than those in 1 Cor. 

( 4 This is the new covenant in my blood ’ ). The 
Pauline phrase introduces the word 4 new ’ into the 
place already filled by the emphatic pronoun 4 my,’ 
the 4 new covenant * being perhaps an interpretation 
necessary for Gentile Christians. 

The symbolism of eating and drinking is accordingly 
combined with the symbolism of a covenant made by 
6. Messianic f crifi ^ ial blood -shedding. Thus are 

reference brou ght into combination two character- 
istics of the Messianic idea : the feast of 
the -Messianic kingdom, and the sacrificial death of the 
Messiah himself. The feast appears in many passages 
of OT prophecy ; and there is reason to think that it 
had received a spiritual, not merely a literal, interpre- 
tation ; even as the manna and the water in the 
wilderness were regarded as symbols of the Messiah. 
Moreover, the popular conception of the Messianic 
kingdom included a marvellously fruitful vine and an 
extraordinary abundance of corn (cp Fragm. of Papias 
in Iren. v. 333 which rests on earlier Jewish tradition ; 
see Apoc. of Baruch , 29 , ed. Charles, 54). If then, at 
the moment, the death of Jesus was beyond the com- 
prehension of the disciples in spite of his frequent 
references to it, yet there may have been a side of 
his strange action and utterances which appealed to 
them then, — the conception, namely, of the Messianic 
feast, in which they should spiritually feed upon the 
Messiah himself, the spiritual com and the spiritual 
vine. It is certain, at any rate, that Jesus added in 
reference to the cup an allusion to his drinking the new 
wine of the kingdom of God. The Teaching of the 
Apostles embodies a similar thought in the significant 
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expression in which it gives thanks for ' the holy vine of 
David ’ (chap. 9 ). 

Whatever conception these acts and words conveyed 
to the disciples at the time, the events of the following 
7. The words ma ^ ^ave helped them to see in 
enigmatic t ^ iem a personal union with 

’ their Lord at the very moment of parting, 
and the gift of a union with his sacrifice of himself. 

. That the acts and words are capable of yet further interpreta* 
tions must have been part of the intention with which they were 
spoken ; for had their meaning ended here, they would have 
been spoken otherwise, so as to exclude the possibility of 
interminable disputations. As it is, the very diversity of their 
interpretation in the history of the Church seems to be a token 
that they were so framed as to wait for a fuller comprehension. 
Something of that comprehension is found in Paul ; something 
too in John. 

Paul, in this as in so many other instances, arrived 
at his interpretation through the exigencies of his 
8 View s P ec ^ a ^ n d ss i° n - His task of welding into 
Of Paul ° ne J ew * s k anc * Gentile elements led 
him to develop the conception of the 
corporate unity of all Christians. Food has ever been 
the token of unity — the bond of equal intercourse. 
Refusal to take food together is the symbol of exclusive- 
ness and caste distinction. The Jew could not, by the 
later Pharisaic ordinances, eat w'ith the Gentile. If 
Christ were for Jew and Gentile alike, the Eucharist, 
the feast of the new' and all-inclusive 4 covenant,’ must 
be the common meal of Jew and Gentile. This in 
itself must have given it to Paul a special significance. 

Again, to Paul w'ith his doctrine of the one man — 
the one body w'ith many members — a new* vista of 
thought lies open. The one body is the whole Christ : 

‘ so also is the Christ ’ (i Cor. 12 12) : 4 vve are members 
of his body ’ ( Eph. 5 30). Now the word of the Eucharist 
was : 4 This is my body ' (not 4 This is my flesh ’ ). 

Thus the Eucharist was the sacrament of corporate 
unity in Christ. The single loaf, broken into fragments 
and distributed among the faithful, was the pledge and 
the means of their intimate union : 4 We are one body : 
for we all partake of the one loaf’ (1 Cor. 10 17). 

The sin of the Corinthian church lay specially in 
their scrambling over the Supper of the Lord, each 
making it 4 his own ’ supper, and not waiting for others : 
note in 1 Cor. 11 20 f the contrast between 4 the Lord’s’ 

( KvpiaKQP ) and 4 his ow r n ’ (thtov). They wholly failed to 
grasp the truth of the one body : thus, in a real sense 
(even if this does not exhaust the meaning of the 
w'ords), 4 not discerning the body.' 

That to Paul the body is at one moment the Church, and at 
the next the Christ, is no contradiction in his thought, but 
rather a kind of refusal to distinguish : the Church and Christ 
are to him * not twain, but one ’ (cp Eph. 631 f.\ Augustine is 
truly Pauline when he says of the Eucharist, r Be what you see, 
and receive what you are ’ ( Serin . ad Infantes , 272). 

Paul’s conception comes out strikingly in the sequence of 
verses in x Cor. 10 16 f: ‘ The loaf which we break, is it not the 
communion (or fellowship) of the body of Christ ? For one loaf, 
one body, we the many are : for we all of us partake of the one 
loaf.’ That is his practical comment on ‘ This is my body.’ 

When we turn to the Fourth Gospel, the much- 
debated question arises whether the sixth chapter has 
_ Of the an y direct reference to the Eucharist, either 
P nrfch ky w ^y of anticipation on the part of Jesus 
JtOUixn himself, or in the reflective exhibition of his 
Q08 P eI * teaching by the writer.^ 

The absence of all mention of the institution of Christian 
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necessity of feeding on the flesh and blood of ^Christ. In each 
case the answer to the enquiry, How can this be? is a simple 
reassertion of the necessity without any explanation to guide 
the inquirer : and in each case words are spoken of the ascension 
of Christ into heaven, and of the need of faith if these things 
are to be grasped at all. 

We may securely say that the two discourses deal 
with the same spiritual things as underlie respectively 
baptism and the Eucharist : and we cannot doubt that 
the evangelist’s own interpretation of the two sacraments 
must have followed the lines laid down in these dis- 


courses. This being so, the controversy above referred 
to sinks to a position of secondary importance. 

We may take it, then, that to the evangelist the 
special signification of the Eucharist lay in the intimate 
union with Christ himself, which we have already seen 
to be involved in the words — and particularly in the 
first word — of the institution. The saying ‘ I am the 
bread of life’ is the converse of the saying 4 This ( i. e . , 
this bread) is my body.’ In each case the meaning is : 
You shall feed upon myself : you shall enter into a 
union, which is nothing less than identification, with me. 

If Paul is, as always, impressed with the corporate 
aspect of truth, the Fourth Gospel is concerned with 

1 n tv»a + mystical union of the individual with 

10 . ine two his Lord . , He that my flesh and 

drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, and 
I in him ’ (Jn. 656). 

To Paul | This is my body’ is almost inseparable from the 
thought 4 His body are we.’ In Paul’s narrative • ‘ This is my 
blood of the covenant ’ appears as 4 This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood.’ The thought of the new people of God is each 
time uppermost in his mind. He finds its unity in the body : 
he finds it again in the new and universal ‘covenant.’ 

In the Fourth Gospel the interpretation of the Eucharist is the 
same as if its words had actually run : ‘This is my flesh,’ ‘ This 
is my blood. ’ The flesh and blood are the full life : their com- 
munication is the communication of eternal life (Jn. 654,/C). 

Paul is practical and sees truth in his effort after corporate 
unity. The Fourth Gospel is contemplative : the writer is 
interpreting a past of half a century ago, which yet to him is an 
eternal present ; but he is thereby in a sense isolated. 


The two sides of truth are not opposed but com- 
plementary — the mysticism of the individual and the 
mysticism of the corporate life. They both alike find 
their full expression and realisation in the sacrament 
of the body and blood of the Lord. 

The Church of the post-apostolic age shows strangely 
little indication in its dogmatic teachings of the influence 

11 O+h P ecu ^ ar conceptions of Pauline 

l * ■ nrr i+ . or Johannine teaching. This is 

eaJ L 7 ? rB * true generally, and the history of the 
emen . doctrine of the Eucharist presents no 
exception. The words of the institution, constantly 
repeated as they probably were, formed the only 
comment on the significance of the sacrament. There 
was no attempt to explain them : they were as simple 
as words could be — 4 This is my body,' 4 This is my 
blood.’ They were the formula which expressed the 
fact : no metaphysical questioning arose ; no need was 
felt of a philosophy of explanation. 

Paul’s special position as the uniter of Jew and 
Gentile had ceased to need justification or even assertion. 
The Church — so far as its literature has survived to us 
— was a Church of Gentile Christians. Jews indeed 
formed apart of it, but an insignificant part, not destined 
to influence directly its future development. John’s 
special position w r as necessarily peculiar to himself : 
there could be none after him who had 4 seen and 
handled ’ as he had. A new age had begun, with its 
own situations and exigencies : and it was not an age 
which called forth developments of Christian philosophy. 

The Epistle of Clement does not employ the Eucharist, 
as Paul had employed it, as the starting-point of an 
argument for unity. The spiritual significance of the 
Eucharist is not emphasised ; but the w r ay is being 
prepared for its becoming the central act of Christian 
worship, and so comparable with the sacrifices of 
Judaism. It is regarded as 4 the offering of the gifts ’ 
of the Church (chap. 44 ), and it is surrounded already, 
it w'ould seem, with liturgical accompaniments of prayer 
and praise (chap . 59 

In the Didachl the Eucharistic formulae (chap. 9 /) 
differ in thought and phraseology from anything else 'in 
, ,v the book: their colour is probably 
12. Dioacne. derived mainly from Jewish ritual, 
though their language is in several points Johannine. 
The three thanksgivings are addressed to the Father : 
the only reference to Christ is in the phrases 4 through 
Jesus thy servant’ (thrice), 4 through thy servant,’ and 
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4 through Jesus Christ. ' It is noteworthy that none of 
these names occur in the rest of the book, where Christ 
is always (except in the baptismal formula) spoken of 
as 4 the Lord,’ — a title reserved in the thanksgivings for 
the Father. 

Thus, negatively, there is no expression of any 
feeding on Christ : there is not even a mention of 
‘body, 1 or ‘flesh/ or 4 blood/ There is no sense of 
the Eucharist as a means of corporate unity. The 
future union of the now scattered ecclesia is prayed for 
with an allusion to the gathering together of the scattered 
particles of wheat into one loaf. This is a conception 
radically different from Paul’s teaching of the unity of 
believers as partakers of the one loaf. 

Positively, we note the prominence of the idea of 
thanksgiving : its subject-matter being 4 that which has 
been made known through Jesus Christ ’ — viz. , the vine 
of David, life, knowledge, faith, immortality. The 
nearest thing to any positive blessing in the Eucharist 
itself is in the clause : 4 Food and drink thou hast 
given to men . . . and to us thou hast granted spiritual 
food and drink and life eternal through thy servant.’ 
From this we may perhaps conclude that the Eucharistic 
elements were already regarded as spiritually nourishing 
and so producing immortality. 

It is convenient to notice at this fjoint the view of the 
Eucharist which belongs to the later period of the composition 
of the Didachl itself. The Eucharist is that ‘ holy thing ’ which 
may not be given to ‘ the dogs’ — t.e., the unbaptized (chap. 9). 


Lord ; In every place and time to offer to me ‘a pure sacrifice * 
(chap. 4 ). Though the word ‘sacrifice’ is thus used, however, 
there is no exposition of a sacrificial view of the Eucharist — no 
indication that the ‘elements’ were regarded as forming a 
sacrificial offering, or that the Eucharist was in any way con- 
nected with the sacrifice of Christ. Indeed this last conception 
would be wholly foreign to the atmosphere of the Didachl. 
Yet the language both of this book and of Clement’s epistle was 
preparing tne way for an interpretation of the Eucharist in the 
light of the sacrificial worship of the Old Testament. 

The Epistles of Ignatius emphasise the Godhead and 
the manhood of Christ in face of a docetism which 
13. Ignatius, practically denied the latter. Thus 
® Ignatius whole view of life is sacra- 

mental : everywhere he finds the spiritual in closest 
conjunction with the material. We are accordingly 
prepared to find in him a mystical exposition of the 
Eucharist. 

The second main stress of his teaching is laid on the 
threefold order of the ministry. As the Eucharist is 
the central function of the bishop’s ministration, it 
stands out as the symbol and means of the Church’s 
unity. 

Thus we find in Ignatius something of the Johannine 
and something of the Pauline conception of the meaning 
of the Eucharist. In each case, however, there are 
serious limitations : Ignatius grasps only so much as 
the needs of his time make him feel the want of. 

Taking first the thought of the Church’s unity, we have in 
Philad. 4 4 Be ye careful therefore to observe one Eucharist : for 
there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup for the 
unity of his blood : one altar precinct, as there is one bishop 
together with the presbytery and the deacons.’ We miss here 
the Pauline conception ot union through partaking of the 
broken pieces of a single loaf. The centre of unity is the one 
Eucharistic service of the one bishop with his presbyters and 
deacons, making the one altar precinct. The connection of the 
bishop with the Eucharist is elsewhere strongly emphasised : 
c.g. , Srnyrn . 8 : ‘ Let that be accounted a valid (fitflaia) Eucharist, 
which takes place under the bishop, or him to whom he may 
give commission,’ etc. 

The mystical meaningof the Eucharist comes out in such a 
passage as Smym. 7 : ‘They abstain from Eucharist (or thanks- 
giving) and prayer, because they allow not that the Eucharist is 
the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, (that flesh) which suffered 
for our sins, which the Father raised up. They therefore that 
gainsay the gift of God die in their disputings. The thought 
of the Eucharist as counteracting death comes out still more 
plainly in Ephes. 20 : ‘ Breaking one bread, which is the medicine 
of immortality, a preventive remedy that we should not die, but 
live in Jesus Christ for ever.* In Rom. 7 we read : 4 1 desire 
the bread of God (cp Ephes. 5), which is the flesh of Tesus 
Christ . . . and as drink I desire his blood, which is love fncor- 
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ruptible.’ In Trail. 8 : ‘ in faith, which is the flesh of the Lord, 
and in love, which is the blood, of Jesus Christ.’ These 
last two passages are characteristic of the manner in which 
Ignatius keeps interchanging abstract and concrete ideas. 

The parallel with Jn. comes out especially in the terms ‘the 
bread of God ’ and ‘ the flesh (not the body) and blood ’ ; but 
the ‘ life eternal ’ of Jn. is here limited to immortality. 

III. Early usage . — In the first description of the 
believers after Pentecost we are told that ‘ they sted- 
... fastly continued in the teaching of the 
™ neBl apostles and the fellowship, the breaking 
practice. bread, and the prayers’ (Acts 242). 
Here ' the breaking of bread ’ is a part of the expression 
of ‘ the fellowship ’ which characterised the new society. 
Immediately afterwards ( v . 46) we read : 4 day by day, 
continuing steadfastly with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread house by house (or 4 at home,’ kolt* 
olkov).' The numbers were already so large as to make 
a single united Eucharistic supper out of the question. 
It is probable that in these earliest days ‘every meal at 
which Christians met would be hallowed by Eucharistic 
acts ; and we can scarcely doubt that such would be the 
case with the daily common meal by which the Church 
supplied the needs of her poorer members (Acts 61 ; on 
this subject see Community of Goods, § 5). It may 
be right to distinguish, however, between the Eucharistic 
acts which lent a sacredness to such common meals, 
and the formal Eucharists for which the Church as- 
sembled at stated times. 

Of the more formal Eucharists we have an example 
in Acts 20 7 at Troas, where the Christians 4 came to- 
gether on the first day of the week to break bread.’ 
Their Eucharist was preceded by a long discourse from 
Paul and followed by yet more speaking 4 until the 
dawn’ (v. n), as the apostle was bidding farewell to 
the church. In 1 Cor. 11 17 ff. we have again the 
Eucharist proper — 4 when ye come together iv enfcXyaiq.,’ 
i.e. , solemnly assembled as the Church. The fault of 
the Corinthian Eucharist was, as we have seen (§8), 
that each made it 4 his own supper’ (t 6 Ibiov beiirvov) 
rather than ‘the Lord’s Supper’ (icvpiaKbi' Selvpov), 
by greedily scrambling for more than his share. Paul 
does not suggest any change in the method by which 
the Eucharist is attached to a public meal ; he only 
calls for orderliness. Yet the possibility of such abuses 
must have led the way to change, even if other elements 
had not soon begun to work in this direction (see 
below, § 17). 

The Corinthian Eucharist had parallels on its social 
side in the Greek world. Guilds and burial clubs had 
1 R Greek t ^ le ^ r statec * su PP ers I and the wealthier 
’ « 1 townsmen found many occasions of invit- 
* >arau ’ ing their poorer neighbours to a feast, as, 
for example, at the time of a funeral and on fixed days 
after the death. From such public entertainments 
Christians were debarred by reason of their connection 
with idolatrous worship ; but it is likely that the Chris- 
tians themselves in a Greek city would have similar 
suppers on somewhat similar occasions ; and the 
wealthier members of the Church would thus entertain 
the poorer from time to time. Such suppers, though 
not Eucharists in the strict sense, would be accompanied 
by eucharistic acts. 

Hence would appear to have originated the A gap#, 
or charity suppers, which are not always distinguishable 
16 a re run fr° m Eucharists. They are referred to in 
Agap». j uc j ei2 ^ C p 2 Pet. 213); and some light 
is thrown upon the reference by the custom, mentioned 
in the Didache (chap. 11 ), of allowing the prophets 4 to 
order a table ’ (opifciv rpdirefav ) — a custom sometimes 
misused for selfish ends. 

In Ignatius^ Sniyrn. 8 , it is forbidden ‘ to baptize or to hold 
an agapfe (ayairyv iroietv) apart from the bishop.’ It does not 
follow from this passage that agape and Eucharist were with 
Ignatius convertible terms; if the agape required the presence 
or sanction of the bishop, a fortiori this was true of the 
Eucharist. 

It is commonly said that the separation of the 
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Eucharist from the agap&, or (if they were already 
17 Separation se P arated ) t * le discontinuance of the 
Of euchariat. latter *. was made - in Bithynia at any 
rate, in consequence of an edict of 
Trajan forbidding clubs ; but Pliny's letter to Trajan 
(Ep. 96) does not bear this out. 

The renegades who described to him what their practice as 
Christians had been, had not merely desisted from attendance 
at the Christian common meal ; they had abandoned the faith 
altogether. The faithful, on the other hand, had desisted from 
nothing, as far as we know ; there is no proof that they had 
abandoned the later meeting and retained the earlier. Accord- 
ingly this correspondence throws no light on the relation between 
the Eucharist and the agape. 

The causes which tended to separate the Eucharist 
from a common meal were mainly four. 

(a) The increase of numbers made the common supper more 
and more difficult in itself, and less and less suitable for the 
solemn celebration of the united Eucharist. 

(/’) Disorders, such as those at Corinth, were always liable to 
recur where a large number of persons partook freely of food 
and drink. The ordinances made at a later time (see the Canons 
of H ippolytus ; ed. Achelis, pp. 105-m) for the quiet conduct 
of the agape show that there were dangers of this sort to be 
guarded against. 

(c) The liturgical accompaniments of the Eucharist underwent 
a great expansion. Even in the time of Clement of Rome ( circa 
96 a.d.) we find an elaborated intercession and a long form of 
thanksgiving in use. 

( d ) As the symbol of the Church’s unity the Eucharist became 
restricted to occasions when the bishop or his deputy was 
present to celebrate it. In this, and in every way, it increased 
m formal solemnity, and became less compatible with a common 
meal. 


These causes were doubtless at work to varying 
extents in different localities ; in one place the issue 
would be reached more quickly than in another. 

It is noteworthy that Clement’s epistle makes no mention at 
all of the supper ; and the next notice that we have of a Roman 
Eucharist clearly leaves no place for it. This is Justin Martyr's 
full description (Apol. 1 65-67), which shows a ritual already 
developed and containing all the main elements of the later use. 

If we seek the grounds of the liturgical development 
of the Eucharist, we must begin from the mention of 
T . ‘the covenant,’ which, as we have 

1 . Llulirgicai seeni j s f ounc i j n k ot h the Synoptic 
development. and the Pauline narratives of the in- 
stitution. Here we have at once a link with the sacri- 
ficial ideas of Judaism. Although it is to the * covenant ’ 
of Ex. 24 , not to the Passover, that reference in the 
first instance is made, the Passover associations also 
probably attached themselves to the Eucharist at a very 
early date. Moreover, before the first century had 
closed, a Roman writer could speak of the Christian 
ministers as ‘offering the gifts’ (Clem. Ep. 44), and 
the passage of Malachi about the ‘ pure sacrifice ’ was 
soon interpreted of the Eucharist {Did. 14 ; Just. Dial. 
28, 41 ; Iren., Tert., Clem. Alex.). Paul had received 
as a tradition coming ultimately from Christ himself the 
command, ‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ and had 
declared that in the Eucharist Christians ‘ showed forth 
the death of the Lord.’ 

Thus the conception of a solemn remembrance of 
Christ’s death held a foremost place in the earliest 
times, and the interpretation of that death as sacrificial 
gave a second sacrificial aspect to the Eucharist. The 
word ‘remembrance’ (dvd/jLinjais) was afterwards in- 
terpreted in a ritual sense of ‘ memorial ’ in view of 
certain passages in which it was so used in the LXX. 

It was a natural consequence that, when the Jewish 
ritual system was annulled at the destruction of the 
temple, a Christian ritual was developed with the 
Eucharist as its centre. 

The agapae, on the other hand, lost more and more 
their semi-eucharistic character. They became in some 
f Pl aces occasions of unseemly riot or mere 
19 . I ate of excuses f or wealthy banqueting ; and 
ag&psB. clement of Alexandria, at the close of 
the second century, is already indignant that so lofty a 
name should be given to them, and complains that 
• Charity has fallen from heaven into the soups ’ (Pad. 

ii.ls). 
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Thus the original institution underwent a twofold 
development, according as the liturgical or the social 
character of it came to predominate. In the one case, 
the supper itself disappeared, or was but symbolically 
represented by the consumption of small portions of 
bread and wine ; the spiritual significance was empha- 
sised, and the Eucharist became the centre of the 
Church’s worship. In the other case, the supper was 
everything, and the eucharistic acts which accompanied 
it were little more than graces before and after meat ; 
the spiritual significance had passed elsewhere, and, 
though under favourable conditions the agap6 still had 
its value and lingered long, it had no principle of vitality 
left, and its place was filled in time by more appropriate 
methods of charitable assistance. 

Among recent critical monographs may be mentioned : Har- 
nack’s Brod und IFasser ( Texte u. [Inters, vii. [’92]) ; 
Jiilicher’s ‘Zur Gesch. d. Abendm.’ (in Theol. Abhandl. dedi- 
cated to C. v. Weizs&cker, ’92); Spitta’s Zur Gesch. u. Litt. 
d. Urchrist. 1 205 ff., (’93); Percy Gardner’s Origin of the 
Lord s Supper (’93) ; J. H. Thayer’s ‘ Recent Discussions 
respecting tne Lord’s Supper’ in JBL I8110-131 (’99) (with 
further references). j. a. K. 

EUERGETES (eyepreTHC. ‘benefactor’; cp Lk. 
2225). In the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus reference is 
made by this title (originally conferred by states on 
special benefactors) to one of the Egyptian Ptolemies 
(see Egypt, § 73). Of the two Ptolemies who bore it — 
viz., Ptolemy III. (247-222 B.c. ), more commonly 
known as Euergetes, and Ptolemy VII. — it is the latter 
who is meant (Ecclesiasticus, § 8). Ptolemy VII., 
Euergetes II., more commonly called Physcon (0t 'utkojv), 
began to reign jointly with his elder brother (Ptolemy 
VI., Philometor) in 170 B.c., became sole king in 146 
B.c. , and died in 117 b.c. In spite of the attempt of 
Willrich (Judcn u. Griechen) to prove that Physcon was 
a friend of the Jews, it appears that this king’s attitude 
towards them was consistently inimical, not on any 
religious grounds, but from political motives, because 
of the support they had given to Cleopatra. To his 
reign belongs probably the main part of the Sibylline 
Oracles ; see Apocalyptic Literature, § 94. Bor 
the well-known story of the elephants (Jos. c.Ap. 25), 
which the author of 3 Macc. places in the reign of 
Ptolemy IV., Philopator, see Maccabees, Third, § 5. 

EUMENES (eyMCNHC [ANV] ‘well-disposed’). 
Eumenes II., son of Attalus I., and king of Pergamos 
(197-158 b.c. ), allied with the Romans during their 
War with Antiochus (q.v., 1), in recognition of which 
they added to his territory all that was taken from the 
Syrians. The statement in 1 Macc. 88 that B 2 umenes 
received ‘ India, Media, Lydia, and the goodliest of 
their (the Seleucidean) countries’ is clearly inaccurate : l 
Apart from the improbability of the mention of Lydia 
by the side of India and Media, neither India nor Media 
ever belonged to the Seleucidae or to the Romans. Both 
Livy (3755) and Strabo (xiii. 42 [624]) agree that the 
territory added to Eumenes extended only to the Taurus, 
and the latter especially notes that previous to this 
accession there had not been under the pow'er of Per- 
gamos ‘ many places which reached to the sea at the 
Elaitic and the Adramytene Gulfs’ (iroXXd x w P^ a M^XP 4 
7-775 $a\drrrjs rrjs /card rbv , EXafr77»' koXttov xal rbv 
'Adpafivmivov). Hence it is probable that ‘ Media ’ is 
an error for ‘Mysia’ (Michaelis), and ‘India’ for ‘ Ionia’ 
(Grotius 2 ). For the life of Eumenes see Smith’s Diet . 
Class. Biog. 

EUNATAN, a misprint in AV for Ennatan of RV 
(£N NATAN [BA]) i Esd. 8 44 = Ezra 8 16, BIlnathan, 2. 

1 In hi* account of the power and policy of the Romans, the 
writer of 1 Macc. 8 does not appear to have followed very trust- 
worthy sources ; cp w. 47915/, and .see Camb. Bib . ad loc. t 
also Antiochus, i. 

2 This is more probable than the suggested identification with 
the Paphlagonian Eneti (cp also Horn. II. 2 852). By the writer 
of 1 Macc. 88 ‘India ' may have been possibly conceived in as 
limited a sense as ‘ Asia ’ m v. 6. 
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EUNICE (eyNiKH [Ti. WH]), the mother of 
Timothy (2 Tim. 1 5), ‘a Jewess who believed' (Acts 
I61). See Timothy. 

EUNUCH (Dnp, ctt&Acon [Gea. 37 36, Is. 39 7], 
6YNOYXOC [usually] ; in NT eyNOYXOC in Mt. 19 12, 
Acts 827 ff.\ also the verb eyNOYXIZCO. Mt 19 i 2 ). 
That eunuchs were much employed in Oriental courts, 
is well known ; Babylonian and Persian history is full 
of examples of their political influence (cp Herod, viii. 
105). We have no positive evidence, however, that the 
kings of Israel and Judah employed eunuchs. The 
reference in the law in Dt. 23 1 [2] is to those who, for a 
religious purpose, had voluntarily undergone mutilation 
(WRS ap. Dr. Deut. ad loc.). Still it is a mistake to 
suppose that the Hebrew word saris w'as used both of 
eunuchs and of persons not emasculated. It has been 
overlooked that ancient Hebrew possessed two distinct 
words d'to — one meaning * eunuch,' the other (more 
frequent in OT) meaning ‘captain’ or ‘high officer.’ 
For the former the usual etymology suffices (see Ges.- 
Buhl); the latter is the Ass. $a-ri$ (see Rab-SARIS). 
Another form of the second d’td seems to be v'hv, falif, 
the still current explanation of which (see Chariot, § 10, 
sup. 730) is open to objection (see Di. on Ex. 14 7). 

By a piece of remarkable good fortune we have in 2 K. 9 32 
positive proof that the equation DHD = is correct. The 

closing words of this verse are, properly, .TE'Sip 'It? (®l fiuo 
evvovxoi avrfjs', © B Svo evv .) — /. e. , ‘ two of her captains. ’ To 
n’JTTO there was a marginal gloss which in course of 

time intruded into the text, the consequence of which was that 
i became corrupted into HE? 1 ? S’, and so the text came to 
be rendered (as in EV) ‘ two or three eunuchs ’ (nearly so Klo.). 

Injer. 29 2 ‘eunuchs' (EV) should rather be ‘officers’ (i.e. 

* court officers’). So EV, probably correctly, in Gen. 87 36 89 1 1 
1 S.815 xK. 2292 K. 86 241215 25 19 iCh. 28 1 2Ch. 188 fmg. 

‘ eunuch ’]. In one passage [2 K. 25 19] such an ‘ officer ’ holds a 
high military post. (See Government, § 21.) In two other 
passages (Gen. 37 36, 89 1) he is married. In 2K. 18 17 EV 
leaves Rab-saris [q.v.\ untranslated. 

The Herods, however, no doubt had eunuchs in 
their courts (Jos. Ant. xv. 74; xvi. 81), and ’ this 
suggested Jesus’ reference in Mt. 19 12. 2 He gives the 
expression ‘eunuch’ a symbolical turn, and says that 
those who have entirely devoted themselves to the 
interests of the kingdom of heaven cannot satisfy the 
claims of married life. Perhaps, as Keim thinks, he 
refers to himself and to John the Baptist. See Clem. 
Alex. Peed. iii. 4 ; Strom, iii. 1. T. K. c. 

EUODIA (eyoAiA [Ti. WH]) and SYNTYCHE 
(cyNTYXH [Ti. WH]), two women in the Philippian 
church specially saluted by Paul (Phil. 42). In the 
early days of Christianity at Philippi these women had 
struggled, likeathletes, side by side with Paul (avprjOXrjadv 
fioi), and on this ground he appeals to a certain Synzygus 
(EV ‘yoke-fellow’ — i.e . , fellow-labourer) to help them, 
but in what way is not stated. From the exhortation 
‘ to be of the same mind in the Lord ’ it has been con- 
jectured (Schwegler, Nachapost. Zeitalter , 229 f 134/.) 
that the women may have represented two parties 
inclining to the Jewish and to the Gentile type of Chris- 
tianity respectively, whilst the ‘ yoke-fellow ’ is supposed 
to be the apostle Peter. The name Euodia, however, 
at any rate, is justified by ’Ei/o&os, the name of the 
first bishop of Antioch (cp Eus. HE, 322; Ap. Const. 
746). AV Euodias erroneously derives evodlav (in the 
acc.) from the masc. evodlas. See Zahn, Einleit. 
I39 6/ and cp Philippi ans. 

EUPHRATES (JTJ$, €Y<|>P^thc [BADEFL], Ass. 
Purattu. For derivations see Del. Par. 169 /. ) This, 
by far the greatest river of Western Asia, rises in the 
Armenian mountains. It has there two chief sources, 
one at Domli, NE. of Erzeroum, the other close to Mt. 
Ararat. Both branches trend W. or SW. till they 

1 Cp Egypt, $ 29, n. 

2 CpDalm., Wortejesu , 1 100. 
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unite at Kebben Maden, where they form a river 120 
yards wide. Thence a south course takes the river 
towards the Mediterranean till the Amanus range and 
Lebanon bar the way and the stream follows a SE. 
course to the Persian Gulf. It is this portion, from Hit 
to the Gulf, about 1000 miles through a low, flat, alluvial 
plain, that is the historical river. 

Its whole course is about 1780 miles, for 1200 miles navigable 
for small vessels. Below its junction with the £tabOr, still 700 
miles from its mouth, it attains a width of 400 yards, but gradu- 
ally decreases to about 120 at its mouth. Its depth is only 18 
feet by the Habur and still less at its mouth. It was always 
depleted by canals, now it loses itself in marshes. 

In May the melting of the snows in Armenia causes 
the yearly inundation. In the time of Nebuchadrezzar, 
and to a less extent before, this flood was skilfully 
applied to purposes of irrigation. The amount of 
traffic was always considerable, the river forming a 
main artery of commerce from the Gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean (Herod. 1 185). The boats were of wicker, 
coated with bitumen. Trade was brisk between all the 
cities on the route, and the ships took names from their 
ports (see a list of them in 2 R. 46, No. 1, cols. v. 
and vi. , and duplicates in Bezold’s Catalogue of Kou- 
yunjik Collection B.M. sub. K. 43380). Ships from 
Mair, Aiur, Ur, Dilmun (an island down the Gulf), 
Makan, Meluhha, etc. are named. 

The Euphrates is first named (Gen. 214) as one of the 
four rivers of Eden (see Paradise). The promise of 
dominion from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates 
(Gen. 15 18) defines the ideal boundaries of the Israelite 
power (2 S. 83 1 Ch. 18 3 1 K. 4 21 [ 5 i]). According to 
1 Ch. 59 the tribe of Reuben actually extended itself 
to the Euphrates before the time of Saul, there meeting 
the Hagarites whom Tiglath-pileser III. names as in 
that quarter (A 7 ? ii. 10 10), — a still greater idealisation 
of history, according to critics. 

Whatever passages there may have been across the 
Euphrates in its upper course, it is clear that the great 
route by which the armies of Assyria came into Syria 
and beyond to Palestine and on to Egypt must have 
been commanded by the strong city Carciiemish. 
Till that fell no permanent hold was possible on the 
west. The army of Necho there met the forces of 
Nebuchadrezzar in the time of JosiAH [1]. The 
exiled Jews became very familiar wdth the river, and there 
are frequent references to it in the political and pro- 
phetic books. At the mouth of the river on its left bank 
lay the country of Chaldea (7. v. ), inhabited by a Semitic 
race carefully distinguished from Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Arabs, and Arameans. Their land was known properly 
as the ‘sea-land’ (see Meratjiaim). Above it was 
Babylonia ; then comes Assyria ( q.v .). 

In Assyrian times the Euphrates did not join the 
Tigris, and Sennacherib, when pursuing Merodach 
Baladan and his followers, made a long sea voyage 
after sailing out of the mouth of the Tigris before 
he reached their seat. The growth of the delta at 
the mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris seems to 
have early excited remark. Pliny (NH 631) states 
that Charax (mod. Mohammerah ) was built by Alex- 
ander the Great 10 stadia from the sea ; and that in 
the days of Juba II. it was 50, and in his own time 120 
from the coast. Loftus estimated that since the be- 
ginning of our era the rate of growth was about a mile 
in 70 years. The very ancient city of EridtT (mod. Abu 
Shahrein ) was originally a seaport. This process of 
silting up of course gave rise to extensive salt marshes, 
called Marratu in the inscriptions (see Merathaim). 

The tributaries of the Euphrates were ( 1 ) the Arzania 
which joined the E. branch before the river left the 
mountains ; (2) the small stream which ran in from the 
west below Tul-Barsip (mod. Berejik) ; (3) the Balih, 
BdXixa, B£At / xa, Bellas of the ancients (mod. Belikh), 
that came direct S. from Harran into the Euphrates 
here flowing E. ; (4) by far the most important, the 
Habur, mod. Khdbur (see Habor), which has several 
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ramifications on its upper course. (See map in KB ii. 
and compare map after col. 352 of the present work. ) 

For a fuller account of its physical characteristics see Chesney, 
Euphrates Expedition , 1. On the antiquities add Loftus, 
Chaldea and Susiana , and Layard. On the inscriptional 
material specially Del. Par. {passim). C. H. W. J. 

EUPHRATES (D 1 | ; €y<f>p&THC [BAQ]). Accord- 
ing to Jer. 134-7 RV Jeremiah was directed to take his 
inner garment ("VlT 5 $, 'ezdr—Ai. ’ izar , ‘ waist- wrapper 
Lane; see Girdle, i ), 1 * and hide it 4 by Euphrates’ 

( Perath ), in a 4 hole of the rock.’ There are three diffi- 
culties in this view of the narrative. ( 1 ) The common 
prefix 4 the river ' is wanting ; (2) the shores of the 
Euphrates are not rocky ; and (3) it is most improbable 
that Jeremiah went (and went twice) from Jerusalem to 
the Euphrates. 

The third difficulty is the least ; the narrative might be only 
based on a vision (cp Jer. In 13). The other two difficulties 
appear insurmountable. Bochart suggested reading Ephriith 
for Perath, Ephrath being another name for Bethlehem (so Che. 
Jer. I 1 ) 333 ['8^-*85] ; Ball, Jer. 284 [’90]). The landscape of 
Bethlehem suits, and the play on Ephrath, as if the name pro- 
phesied of Perath (Euphrates and the Exile) is in the Hebrew 
manner. There is, however, a better solution. 

The right course is with Marti ( ZDPV 3ix), Cheyne 
( Life and Times of Jer. [’88] 161), and Birch ( PEFQ 
’8o, p. 236) to alter one vowel point, and read nrns 
4 to Parah. ’ The prophet means, however, not the town 
of that name (see Parah), but (probably) some point in 
the wild and rocky Wady Fara (3 m. NE. of 'Anata 
or Anathoth), near the abundant spring called the 'Ain 
Fara. 

ETJPOLEMTJS (eynoAeMOC [ANV]), b. John, b. 
Accos (and of priestly descent, see Hakkoz, 3), one of 
the envoys of Judas the Maccabee to Rome(i Macc. 
817 ; cp 2 Macc. 4n). He is possibly to be identified 
with the Hellenistic writer of that name (author of 
the fragment on David and Solomon in Eus. PE 930-34) 
quoted by Alex. Polyhist. See Schiir. Hist. § 33, iii. 2. 

EUROCLYDON, RV Euraquilo (eYpoKAyAcoN 
[TR 61], eypAKYAooN [KAB* Treg. Ti. WH] ; eYPY" 
kAyAcon [B 8 ]), the name of a typhoon or hurricane 
(Acts 27 14). 4 The crew and the passengers thought 

themselves out of their trouble, when all at once one 
of those hurricanes from the E. , which the sailors of 
the Mediterranean call Euraquilon, fell upon the island 
[Crete]. The Gregalia of the Levantines is this very 
word, just as Egripou has been produced from Euripus ’ 
(Renan, St. Paul , 551, and n. 1). These words sum 
up in a nutshell the general conclusion of scholars. 
Renan adopts the reading evpaKvXuv , and the very 
plausible view of Conybeare and Howson that the nar- 
rator uses a name given to the wind by the sailors (St. 
Paul , 2402 n. ), supporting this view by the usage of 
Levantine sailors at the present day (Gregalia is their 
word). 

If we accept this theory we cannot be surprised at the large 
number of variants (see Tregelles) ; the form evpat cvXuv was 
not in common use, and so was easily corrupted into evpvxAviW, 


expected — viz., Euroaquilo. The earlier Eng. versions (Wyc., 
Xyn., Cran., Gen.) considerately translate ‘North-east’; the 
Rhemish Version (1582) and the AV (1611) prefer to reproduce 
the reading of their respective Gk. texts, Euroaquilo and Euro- 
clydon. ‘East by north’ would be a more exact rendering of 
evpajcvkuiv or Euroaquilo. That this was in fact the wind 
appears from the account of the effects of the storm. 

As to the meaning of TR’s reading evpo/cXvdwv, 
scholars have been divided, some rendering 4 Eurus 
fluctus excitans,’ others 4 fluctus Euro excitatus.’ To 
adopt the second view involves of course the rejection 
of the reading as unsuitable. 

B(3)’s reading evpvxAvfiwv, ‘(a wind) raising a broad surge,’ 
is obviously too vague. We do not want a second merely de- 


1 See the luminous paper on this word by WRS, JQR , 1802, 

pp. 289-292. The main points had already been given in Che. 

Jer.(l) 333 (’83). Giesebrecht, Jer. 77 C94), goes back to the 

wrong rendering ‘ girdle.’ 


EVIL-MERODACH 

scriptive epithet after rv<f>otvuc 6 s (EV ‘tempestuous’) — 
marked by those ‘ sudden eddying squalls ’ ([Ramsay) which are 
common in the autumnal storms of the Mediterranean. 

See Dissertation in Jordan Smith, Voyaee and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul , 287-292, and, against Burgon and Miller (who vehemently 
reject tvpaxv\(ov), Dickson in Hastings’ DB, s.z>. t. K. C. 

EUTYCHUS (eYTYXOC [Ti. WH], ‘fortunate’), the 
young man of Troas, whose story is told in Acts 20 s-ia. 

EVANGELIST. The designation given to Philip, 

‘ one of the seven,’ with whom Paul stayed in Caesarea 
(Acts 218 ). 

The Gk. word ‘evangelist’ (evayyeAurnjv) is formed from 
* evangelize ’ (evayye\t£e<r 9 cu ) — a favourite word in Lk.’s writings 
(although evayyeAioy occurs only in Acts 15 7, speech of Peter ; 
20 24, speech 01 Paul), which he uses five times in connection 
with the work of Philip and others immediately after the death 
of Stephen, when the Gospel began to spread beyond the limits 
of J udaism (Acts 8 4 12 25 35 40). From this we see plainly what 
the function of an evangelist was in the earliest time. 

The evangelist was the man who brought the first 
news of the Gospel message. Timothy was charged 
by Paul not to neglect this duty : 4 Do the work of 
an evangelist’ (2 Tim. 4s). In Eph. 4n evangelists 
are spoken of after apostles and prophets, but before 
shepherds and teachers, as among the gifts of the 
ascended Christ to his Church ; but we must not con- 
clude from this that the term evangelist, any more than 
that of shepherd, was the stereotyped title of an official 
class. The word denotes function rather than office. 

It is noticeable that the word is not found in the 
Apostolic Fathers, nor in the Didachh ; in the latter the 
function in question appears to be discharged by apostles. 
In the time of Eusebius the word is still used in its 
earliest sense, and without reference to a particular 
office or class (e.g . , Eus. HE iii. 37 2, and of Pantsenus 
v. 10 2 f . ); but already another use was current, ac- 
cording to which an evangelist was the writer of a 
4 Gospel ’ in the sense of a narrative of the life of Christ : 
eg., in Hippolytus, Julius Africanus, and Origen. 

J. A. R. 

EVE (njn), Gen. 320 ; see Adam and Eve, § 3 (l>). 

EVENING SACRIFICE (inrn nn^D), Ezra 9 4 . 
See Sacrifice. 

EVERLASTING. See Eternal, and cp Escha- 
tology, §82 ff. 

EVI (W), one of the five chiefs of Midian, slain 
after the 4 matter of Peor’; Nu. 318 (eye IN [BA], 
6 YHP6 [L]) ; Josh. 1321 (e Y [e]l [BAL]), both P. See 
Midian. 

EVIL-MERODACH (TP? eyeiAA/v^pcoAeK 
[B in 2 K.], oyAaimapaAax [A in Jer.], eyeiX/WApA- 
AOYX°C [J os - c ' Ap. I20]), in Bab. Avel-Maruduk, 

4 man of Marduk,’ 1 the son and successor of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, king of Babylon, after a short reign (561-560 
B.c., a see Chronology, § 25), was put to death by 
his brother Nergal-sar-usur (Berossus, cited by Jos. 
c. Ap. I20). Apart from a few contract - tablets (see 
KB 4 200 ff . ) 1 no inscriptions of his reign have as yet 
been brought to light. One of his earliest acts was the 
liberation of Jehoiachin in the thirty-seventh year of 
his captivity, 2 K. 2627 (eveiavapwdax [A], evi Xadfxapu- 
dax [L]) = Jer. 5231 ( ovXaifiadaxap [B], -pax [Q]. 
-Xedafiax&p [N]). According to Berossus, Evil-Mero- 
dach reigned dvbpua s /cal daeXyus, which hardly accords 
with his benevolence in 2 K. (unless [see Wi. A OF 
2198 (’99)] he had a political purpose in view), 3 and 
hence Tiele (BAG 457 464/) suspects that the true 
rescuer of Jehoiachin was Nergal-sar-usur. ‘AH the 

1 Cp in Ass. Aram. nVlK (fern.), ‘servant,’ CIS 2, no. 64, and 
ynD (Bab. equivalent has Ma rduk-rimmanni), ib. no. 68. 

2 ‘18 years' in Jos. Ant. x. 11 2 (aj8tA/ta0a6ax<>?) is more 
likely a mistake for months. 

3 Jerome (on Is. 14 19) mentions a tradition that Evil-Mero- 
dach had been thrown into prison by Nebuchadrezzar, and had 
there become friendly with Jehoiachin ; cp with this the tradi- 
tion in Jos. {Ant. x. 11 2), where Evil-Merodach releases and 
honours Jehoiachin to atone for his father’s bad faith. 
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days of his life * (a K. 25 39^. Jer. 52 33^) would cer- 
tainly apply better to a king who reigned four years 
than to one who reigned scarcely two. 

EXACT, EXACTOR, EXACTION. 

(1) ‘Exactor’ is the usual Vg. rendering of the Heb. part. 
toll, ndgii (Vtfll, cp Ass. nag&Su , ‘ to overpower *). It is found 
also in Is. 60 17 EV (RVmg. ‘taskmaster,’ 0 inuricoiros), Job 
89 7 AV«* ig. (EV * driver ’ ; $opoA6yo?), Dan. 11 ao RV (AV 
‘raiser of taxes’ ; rvimtv [W£av flatrtMut, cod. 87] wpawm v [8. 
patnAtuis BAQ]), Zech. »8 10 4 RVmg. and RV (AV ‘op- 
pressor.’ <r£«A avvmv). In Ex. 87, etc., nogei is rendered ‘task- 
master { (cpyo6«Mcnp), in Is. 8 12 9 4 [3] 14 2 4 (irpdrrwp, amxr£»v 
[airviOwv nc.a], Kvpt€v<ras, awaurStv) EV has ‘oppressor,’ in Job 
3x8 AV ‘oppressor,’ RV ‘taskmaster’ (^opoAoyo?, as in 897). 
See Taskwork, Taxation. 

(2) For nkha. gtrUSdtk, Ezek. 45 9!, EV ‘exaction,’ EVrag. 
has, better, ‘Heb. expulsions,’ i.e., evictions. © has Kara- 

(3) On massd, and KW, ndid (Dt. 15 if. Neh. 5 7 10 f. 
10 31 [32]), cp Usury and Law and Justice. 

(4) On n patent? (® in Is. 8x2; EV ‘oppressor*), Lk. 12 58 
(RVnjg. ‘ exactor,’ EV * officer ’ ; cp Lk. 8 13, irpacrcrtre, AV 
‘exact,’ RV ‘extort*), see Taxation. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. This Latin word of late 
origin (it is not found in the Vulgate) is conveniently used 
Manning to denote (temporary or permanent) exclu- 
7 * sion from the ecclesiastical community as 

in ttOBpei8. distinguished from civil penalties of an 
analogous character. It need hardly be said that the 
later procedure of church excommunication developed 
out of NT germs, though Roman theologians give ex- 
positions of fundamental biblical passages which are not 
always critically sound. It is equally obvious that the 
NT germs of later usages stand in close relation to the 
practice of excommunication among the Jews in the time 
of Christ. It is to this Jewish practice that reference is 
made in Lk. 6 22, where from the use of three distinct terms 
( 4 <f>opl<ruxriv, dvetdiauaip, iitfi&Xuxnp rb bvofia) some have 
found a reference to as many different grades of ex- 
communication, 1 but where really (see Weiss) only one 
is intended, viz., exclusion from religious and social 
intercourse ; see Jn. 9 22 12 42 16 2 (dirocrvpdycoyos) and 
cp Synagogue. In Mt. 18 15-17, too, only one kind 
of ban is presupposed ; its application, however, is to be 
preceded first by a gentler, then by a graver admonition, 
which reminds us forcibly of the similar procedure 
customary among the later Jews (see 'Arakhin, 16 b ; 
Mishna, Majsdtk, lio). 

It is noteworthy that this passage stands just before the 
much-discussed passage on Binding and Loosing (r. 18). We 
can, however, more easily imagine Jesus actually uttering v. x8 
than w. 15-17, which seem plainly to represent the later practice 
of Jewish Christians. ‘ Let him be to thee as the iSviKoq (RV 
the Gentile) and the publican ’ are the words which describe the 
punishment of the convicted sinner. Here there is a possibility 
that the sense of the original saying has been missed. In the 
Palestinian Aramaic the term used would be which may 
no doubt be rendered * Gentiles,’ but only because Gentiles were 
misbelievers ; the word really means ‘ heretics ’ or ‘ infidels ’ (cp 
Levy’s and Jastrow’s Lex x . ; Schurer, TLZ ’99, col. 168 ff.'). 

Passing to the undoubtedly Pauline epistles we find 
most probably two recorded instances of church disci- 

3. Ia Pauline g! in f . ? * Cor. 5 3 -s we read that 
- Paul had resolved, as representing 

Christ’s spirit, to give over a certain 
offender against morality ‘to Satan' (alluding apparently 
to Job 26) 2 in the presence of the assembled church, he 
himself being spiritually present among them. Physical 
death he expects to be the consequence of this act (cp 
1 Cor. 11 30) ; but the object is the good of the offender, 

' that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord. ’ 
In 2 Cor. 2 6-xx, it has been customary to suppose that 
exclusion from church privileges was all that the offender 

1 On the three Jewish grades of excommunication see Ham- 
burger, RE des fudenthums, s.v. * Bann ’ ; and cp Weber, jud, 
Tkeol. 142 f 

2 See Redpath, Ex tot., 1898 b., pp. 287-290. — Ramsay’s 
illustration of i Cor. 5 «; by the language of curses by which 
pagan Corinthians consigned their enemies ‘ to destruction by 
the powers of the world of death ’ (Exp. f. 10 59) is hardly to toe 
point, for Satan was not an independent supernatural being. 
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actually suffered, and that this was not permanent, 
Weizsacker’s exposition of the circumstances, 1 however, 
makes it extremely probable that an entirely different 
case is referred to, and that the offence was of a totally 
different order. The Church had at first sympathised 
with the offender, who had iu some way injured the 
apostle ; but in consequence of a letter from Paul the 
majority resolved to rebuke the offender. It was no 
doubt some question of party intrigues against the 
apostle. There is no reason to think that the expression 
dydOe/xa fMpavada (1 Cor. 16 22) is a formula of excom- 
munication as was supposed by Calvin and other 
reformers (the words were held to be synonyms, like 
4 $ 3 a 6 raH}p). 

The view need not be discussed. It is contradicted by the 
prayer at the end of chap. 10 of the Didachfe : — 

"EA&fru iroprAOerta 6 jcooyi os o(ro$. 

'Q<ravva T«p vitp AajBi 6.^ 

El ri« ay toe, epx«<rflw ei tic ovk coti, perat'oeirw. 
Mapavada. 'Ap.r}v. 

Still no doubt the prayer for the Lord’s parousia did suggest to 
the apostle a thought of vengeance. To refuse to love the 
Lord Jesus made a man * anathema ’ ; when the Lord came, this 
sentence would be executed. 

The Gk. avaJ9tp.a (anathema) is not to be taken as suggesting 
excommunication (this would be importing later ideas [see 
Suicer, Thes., s.v .] ; observe that in Gal. 1 84 it is an angel that 
is spoken of)- The same remark applies to Rom. 931 Cor. 12 3. 
'AvdBeixa is synonymous with icara pa and emKardparoi. 

In the Pastoral Epistles the rules of exclusion from 
fellowship have become more precise, and the offences 
9 Tti Paaf/troi punished by it are no longer merely 
F n moral * A S ain we hear of offenders 

PP' ‘delivered to Satan’ (1 Tim. I20) ; 
but it is that they may be taught not to blaspheme (cp 
2 Tim. 322 Pet. 2 10-18). The rights of a presbyter are 
defined ; an accusation against him is not to be received, 
unless there be two or three witnesses ; but there is to be 
public reproof of all who sin (1 Tim. 5 19/.). In Tit. 

3 10 a man that is ‘ heretical ' (see Heresy, § 2) is to be 
avoided ( rapaiTou ; so render in 2 Tim. 223; cp RV 

2 Macc. 231), but only after ‘a first and second ad- 
monition.’ That the alpeaeis or factions referred to 
had a theological colouring, is clear from 2 Jn. 10, and 
that they might even be dangerous appears from 

3 Jn. 9/. , where Diotrephes ‘ who affects pre-eminence ’ 
(6 (pCKotrpurredujv) is said not to admit the writer to fellow- 
ship ; fit punishment is threatened for him. T. K. c. 

EXECUTIONER. The OT has no special word to 
denote the person who executes the sentence of capital 
punishment. The words rendered ‘executioner’ in 
EV refer more naturally to (royal) bodyguards. 

x. IT3n tabbdh (from nan, Ass. tabdhu, ‘ to slaughter ’), is 
in 1 S. 923^ rendered ‘cook’; cp Cooking, fi 1). In Gen. 
8736 89 1 40 3 f 41 10 12, the D'nann Ito of the Pharaoh, and in 
2 K. 25 8 f. Jer. 39 9^, the D'nap'an of Nebuchadrezzar is in 
EV ‘ captain of the guard.’ So also K^natran (Arioch) in Dan. 
214 (EVnig. ‘chief of the executioners,’ except in Jer. ‘chief 
marshal’); cp WRS, O'JJCfi), 262, n. 1^ © in these passages 

2. na, Kdri, 2 K. 11 4 i9f, RVmg. See Carites. 

3. tnrtsKOvXamp (Lat. speculator or spiculator, a pikeman, 
halberdier)^ Mk. 627 RV ‘soldier of the guard.’ The word is 
foun d als o in late Hebrew. 

EXILE (Is. 20 4 RV, Ezek. 12 4 xx RV, Ezra 835 
RV). See Captivity. 

exodus 

I. Historical (§§ 1-8). II. Geographical (§| 10-15). 

Two hypotheses (8$ 1-4). Starting-point (| 10). 

i E’s account (§ if.). Sea-passage (81 11-14, 16). 

fanetho (§ 7). Early physical geography 

Naville (| 8 > (« 15V 

Bibliography (| 10). 

The interest df a legend which has long been 
mistaken for history and which has coloured the- 
« . . life and thoughts of a great people is 

hTTinthniinn ^ ess than that of the facts them- 

aypotne&es. £ ven ^ j t were certain ( rt ) that 

1 Ap. Age , 2349-353. 
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only a section of the Israelites (the Rachel- tribes) 
sojourned in the land of Egypt, and made its Exodus 
from it, or (b) that the true land of onsO from which 
the Israelitish Exodus occurred, was not Egypt 
(Misraim) at all, but a N. Arabian land called Musr 
or Musri (so Wi. ; see Mizraim, § 2 6 ), it would still, 
on account of the generations that have fed their 
inner life upon it, be a thrilling tale which tells of the 
hardened heart of the Pharaoh, of the escape of the 
Hebrew bondmen, of the passage of the Red Sea, of the 
purifying trials in the wilderness. In this article we shall 
call the former (a) the conservative, the latter (b) the 
advanced hypothesis. Cp Israel, § 2 / The con- 
servative hypothesis is at present that most favoured by 
biblical critics. There is thought to be an antecedent 
probability that the Israelites, as well 
’“* Cvnotheaiia * ” 35 other Hebrews, found temporary ad- 
^ * mission into the NE. of the Egyptian 

territory. They would, of course, come from Canaan. 
That there were Israelites in that country at an early date 
we now know from the ' Israel-stele' discovered in 1896 by 
Flinders Petrie. It may have been in Merneptah's time, 
or it may have been even earlier, that the catastrophe 
poetically described by the Egyptian king occurred, 
when * the people of Isiraal was laid waste, ’ so that their 
4 crops were not,* and so that, various cities of Canaan 
also having been punished, Ifaru (Palestine) became 
‘ a widow ’ — i.e. , helpless — 4 for Egypt.’ 1 The names 
4 Ishpal ’ and 4 Yakbal ' ( ¥-Sa-p- a-ra and Y-'-k-b-’d-rg, 2 ) 
in the name-list of Thotmes III. (nos. 78, 102) also 
appear to some critics to show that before that king’s 
reign tribes having these names (which certainly look like 
Joseph-el and Jacob-el) had lived in Palestine, and 
given their own names to localities. It is conceivable 
that these Israelites, Josephites, or Jacobites, or some 
portion of them, being nomads, had sought admission 
into Egypt under pressure of famine, and had sojourned 
there, and had been treated at length with severity by 
the Pharaoh, though the statement respecting Pi thorn 
and Raamses (Ex. Ini) is not without difficulty. It 
must be admitted, however, that references to Mer- 
neptah’s stele and to the names 4 Ishpal * and 4 Yakbal ’ 
can be made only with much reserve. The phrase 4 the 
people of Isiraal' is very difficult (one would like to be 
able to read 4 Joseph-el ’ or 4 Jezreel ’), and the meaning 
of 4 Ishpal ’ and 4 Yakbal ’ is by no means free from 
doubt (see Joseph i. and ii. , § 1 ; and Jacob, § 1). 

According to Stade ( 4 Die Entsteh. des Volkes Israel,’ 
Akad. Reden und Abhandlungen , [’99], 97-122) it is 
- , likely that the Hebrew tribes had sought 

‘ , pasture for their flocks to the S. of the 

e Wady Tumflat, and that so a part of them 
had come under the power of the Egyptian authori- 
ties ; likely too that the Israelites had cause to com- 
plain of a misuse of this power. The Egyptian 
authorities may, of course, have imposed a corvie 
upon them. The part of the Hebrew tribes which 
remained free from Egyptian oppression probably 
wandered as far as the true Sinai (E. of the Elanitic 
Gulf), and these Sinaitic nomads formed a confederacy 
under the protection of the god of Sinai ; the liberated 
Israelites joined them at Kadesh. To the Kadesh 
tradition (see Kadesh i. § 3) Stade attaches great im- 
portance. 

In the OLZ (May, Tune, July, ’99), Winckler criticises this 
view as mere theological rationalism. The charge might equally 
well be brought against C. Niebuhr, who is no theologian. 
Experience, however, has again and again proved that popular 
traditions are sometimes more truthful than critics had supposed. 
* Rationalistic ’ conjecture is not out of place in the prolegomena 
of history, and here it has the advantage of keeping the student 


1 See Six Temples at Thebes (Flinders Petrie), 1807, which 
contains a chapter with a translation of the Memeptan inscrip- 
tion by Spiegelberg. See also W. M. Muller, 4 Anmerkungen,’ 
and Naville. ‘ Les dernferes lignes de la stile mentionnant les 
Israelites’ (an attempt to reconcile the stele with Exodus), 
Rec. de trav. xx. (’98). 
a WMM As. *. Eur. xteff. 
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in some degree of sympathy with the Israelitish writers and the 
Jewish readers of the narrative of the Exodus. 

Winckler* s theory mentioned above in § 1 has an 
additional claim to consideration from the fact that the 
4. Winckler Englishman Dr. C. T. Beke, in his Origines 
. Bib lie ce , vol. i. , maintained as long ago as 

ana nece. lg34 tllat t j ie Misraim of the Hebrew tradi- 
tion of the Exodus was not Egypt, but some district lying 
to the N. of the Sinaitic peninsula. He also held that 
the Red Sea crossed by the Israelites was the Gulf of 
’Akaba, and that Horeb or Sinai lay to the NE. of the 
head of that Gulf. His work did not escape the notice 
of Ewald, but failed to exert any deep influence. 
Winckler’s kindred theory, proposed in 1893, was 
formed in complete independence of Dr. Beke. To 
accept it, as it stands, is hardly possible ; but a modifica- 
tion of it, which will suit the requirements of biblical 
criticism, lies close at hand. 1 The existing evidence 
(which cannot here be discussed) leads to the conclusion 
that the N. Arabian Musur coincided with or included 
the district of Kadesh, and this is just the district which 
forms the scene of some of the most important patri- 
archal legends, though later scribes disguised Misrim 
(Musur) as Misraim (Egypt), or even fell into deeper 
error still (see Kadesh i. § 1 ; Mizraim, § 2 (b ) ; cp 
Moriah).. We cannot avoid the impression that there 
were Israelitish tribes in the N. Arabian Musur who 
were never in the Musur of Egypt. What were the 
relations between the Rachel-tribes in Egypt and the 
Israelites in Musur, and any other kindred associations 
that there may have been elsewhere, we are at present 
unable to say definitely. We do, however, seem to see 
that an Egypt-tradition and a Musri-tradition have been 
fused together. T. K. C. 

We now turn to consider certain suggestive points in 
JE’s account of the Exodus. There is a remarkable 
_ parallelism between JE’s narrative of the 

account J ourne y fr° m the Rec * Sea to Sinai (Ex. 

COUn . i5 22 _ig 27 ) f an d ^ continuation of the 
march from Sinai to Kadesh (Nu. IO29-2O). The visit 
of Jethro (q.v.) and the appointment of the judges to 
lighten the labours of Moses were probably once placed 
later (by E) in connection with the legislation at 
Horeb. The defeat of Amalek in Ex. 17 has geo- 
graphical difficulties, and the account seems to be based 
upon Nu. 1 4 40^ , where it is obviously more original 
(see Bacon, Trip. Trad. 93). Similarly the gift of 
Manna (Ex. 16 ) and the striking of the rock at 
the waters of Meribah (ib. 17 ) are probably connected, 
in the one case, with Massah (between Taberah and 
Kibroth-hattaavah), and, in the other, with Kadesh 
(see Manna, § 3 ; Massah and Meribah). In 
every instance the episodes bear the appearance of 
having been inserted from later stages of the journey 
where they more naturally belong. Ex. 15 22-27 1S the 
only old fragment remaining, and here the covenant, 
after a journey of three days, reminds us of the 4 three 
days’ journey ’ in the request to Pharaoh (Ex. 818 63), 
and finds a parallel in the three days’ journey in Nu. 
10 33. 2 The oldest account of the journey from the Red 
Sea to Sinai is thus reduced to a minimum. 

Passing over the Decalogue and Covenant at Sinai 
we resume JE at chaps. 24 , 32 - 34 . Now the episode of 
R Mnwita 8°hlen calf 4 cannot well be older 
th an the reign of Hezekiah, and points 
tradition. j nclee( j to a date i ater than 722 ’ (Addis) ; 
it may with considerable probability be ascribed to Ej 
(cp Exodus ii., § 3 [viii. ]). There was therefore no 

1 Not, however, such a modification as Jensen’s ( TLZ t 4th 
Feb. 1899). The region S. of Palestine may have been called 
OnxO> thinks this scholar, because it was often under Egyptian 
rule. This fails to do justice alike to the biblical and to die 
Assyriological data. 

2 After leaving the yam-Suph (Red Sea) Israel journeyed 
at once to the wilderness of Shur (q.v.). Note that in v. 25 
MDJ and tBfp remind us of Massah and Kadesh (En-Mishpat) ; 
see Marah. 
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need in the old narrative for any renewal of the cove- 
nant, or for the intercession of Moses in 33 / 

That chap. 38 / is composite is generally admitted, 
and it remains to consider the fragments that are left 
after the omission of those passages which are necessarily 
of an editorial nature. It is highly probable that we 
have here the traces of an old theophany and law-giving 
of greater antiquity than the theophany and law-giving 
at Sinai-Horeb (8 ff . 20 ff .), the scene of which was not 
Sinai, but Kadesh (see Kadesh i. § 2). Fortunately 
this old tradition is not quite a torso. Although we can 
find no narrative of which it may be the continuation 
(see above, § 5 end), it seems possible to trace it further 
step by step to Hormah and Beer (i. e. , Beer-sheba, 
or Beer-lahai-roi ?), and finally (in Judg. 1 16) to the * city 
of palm-trees ’ (cp the S. Judaean name Tamar) ; see 
Kadesh i. § 3. Details of this journey are missing, 1 
with the exception, perhaps, of the oldest features in 
Nu. 16 , where the revolt against the authority of Moses 
(v. 13) presupposes a very early stage in the journey 
of the Israelites. It at once suggests itself that this 
tradition is of Calebite origin (cp Exodus [Book], 
§ 3 [ v *])> an< * this is borne out by (a) the prominence 
ascribed to Caleb in the oldest passages of Nu. 13 /, 
and (b) the close relationship which, as the genealogies 
reveal, subsisted between Judah, Caleb, the Kenites, 
etc. — one tradition (a late one, it is true) actually con- 
nects Moses' family with Caleb (see Miriam, 2). We 
seem to have, therefore, distinct traces of a Calebite 
wandering from Kadesh northwards into Judah, the 
commencement, perhaps, of that northerly migra- 
tion which took place in the time of David, and was 
continued, still later, in exilic times (see Caleb, § 3/ ). 2 
The evidence, however (see Kadesh i. § 1), leads to 
the conclusion that the limits of Musri and the district of 
Kadesh coincided. 8 The Calebite tradition, therefore, 
knew of an * Exodus ’ from the land of Musri. s. A. c. 

Reference has often been made by writers to Manfitho’s 
narrative of the expulsion of the lepers under a priest of 
- Heliopolis called Osarsiph (cp. Jos. c. 

* Ap. I26 /). The critical value of this 

narrative, however, is very slight. The reserve expressed 
by Kittel (Hist. I26 / ) is judicious ; the present writer 
prefers to leave Mangtho’s story entirely on one side. 
Not only is it manifestly influenced by the Jewish 
narrative, but it seems to imply an absurd confusion 
between Moses and the reforming Egyptian king 
commonly known as Khuen-aten 4 (Amenhotep IV.). 
As Meyer has pointed out, the name Me(r)neptah can 
never have become (the name mentioned in 

Josephus), and since the king called Amenophis by 
Mangtho (Jos. ) does really correspond superficially, in 
a religious respect, to Amenhotep IV., it seems arbitrary 
to prefer the [A.]fieve<f>dr)s of Julius Africanus and 
Syncellus. 8 

It was not unnatural for Naville 6 to hope that 
the view which places the Exodus under Me(r)neptah 
ft Naville ^ >een ma de approximately certain by 
8 . M . excava ti ons . He has in fact shown 
that Rameses II. , Selonk I. , and Osorkon II. have all 
left their names at Tell el-Masfcuta, the true site of 
Pithom. The language of Me(r)neptah's inscription 
referred to above cannot, however, without a rather 
violent hypothesis, be reconciled with Naville’s view. 
Lieblein is of opinion 7 that the biblical narrative of the 
Exodus and the events connected with it was redacted in 

1 It is improbable that Nu. 11 can in any way belong to it. 

2 Was David himself a Mu$rite? He was, at any rate, 
hardly a Bethlehemite, as the later tradition supposed (see 
David, { x f< col. 1020, n. 3 ; cp also Judah). 

8 If Musri bordered upon Edom, so did the district of Kadesh. 
Cp Nu. 20 163 ‘Kadesh ... in the uttermost of thy (Edom’s) 
border.’ 

4 Meyer, GA, 1 270 (# 226, end). 

8 Cp, however, Ki., Hist. 1 261. 

• In The Store City of Pithom (’85) ; The Route of the 
Eiodus (Victoria Institute, ’qt). 

7 ‘ L’Exode des Hgbreux,’ PSBA 20 277-288 [’98]. 
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the time of Rameses II. when Egyptian influences pre- 
dominated in Syria, and that the Exodus really took place 
under Amenhotep III. This indeed cannot be granted ; 
but it is at any rate possible that the Hebrew tradition 
of the Exodus underwent a profound modification at 
that period, and even that in its original form the 
Misrim referred to meant, not Egypt (onxp), but the 
N. Arabian land of Musr or Musri. All that the 
Egyptian monuments discovered and studied by Naville 
prove is that the biblical narrative in its present form 
comes from a writer who had good archaeological 
information. In the second part of this article an 
independent attempt will be made to trace the route 
assigned to the B’ne Israel on their departure from 
Egypt to keep a festival to Yahwg in the wilderness 
(Ex. 7 16 81 [726] IO9 ; cp 1235). 

The literature is immense. Besides the Histories of Israel by 
Stade, Klostermann, Kittel, C. Niebuhr, and Wellhausen, see 
especially Ebers, Durck Gosen zunt Sinai C Der 
9. Historical Aufbruch’ and 'Der Auszug der Hebraer’); 

Literature. Maspero, Struggle of the Nations , 444 (he 
retains his opinion that the years following the 
reign of Seti I. offered favourable conditions for the Israelites to 
break away from their servitude, if the ‘ Israel ’ of Me(r)neptah’s 
description represents a tribe left behind in Canaan, after the 
majority of the Israelites had emigrated to Egypt ; otherwise 
the Israel of Me(r)neptah will be the ‘ bondmen ’ who had escaped 
from Egypt in Me(r)neptah’s reign) ; Petrie, ' Egypt and Israel,’ 
Contemp. Rev., May 1896, and Six Temples of Thebes (’97) ; 
M'Curay, Hist., Proph. and Mon., I204 (the Exodus cannot 
have been till the time of the feeble successors of Rameses III., 
similarly Sir H. Howorth) ; Wiedemann, Le Musion , 17 (’98), 
on the Israel-stele (the stele only proves that at some time 
or other there existed a people of Israel which was in distress 
and had no [corn]); Orr, ‘Israel in Egypt and the Exodus,' 
Expositor , X897 a. pp. 161-177 (Amenhotep II., the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, Hatsepsut, daughter of Thotmes I., the protector of 
the child Moses); cp C. Niebuhr’s view that the accession of 
Thotmes I. is the latest terminus a quo for the oppression of 
the Hebrews [Gesch. 1 202]. T. K. C. 


Thanks to the progress of Egyptology, we now know 
something of the topography of Goshen (q.v . ), although 


10. Supposed 
starting-point. 


it is not yet easy to harmonise our 
knowledge with the biblical data. 
The route, however, to the S. , near the 


sea, remains hopelessly obscure. The OT narratives, un- 
fortunately, presuppose that all geographical names are 
familiar to the reader. True, the eastern regions of N. 
Egypt must always have been well known to natives of 
Palestine ; the geographical statements of the narratives 
must therefore be expected to be trustworthy. However, 
as the narratives now stand — a mosaic of passages from 
various sources — they give evidence of the confusion 
which inevitably arose in the process of weaving the 
passages together. 

The Israelites began their march at (the city of) 
Ram[e]ses (Ex. 12 37), which seems to mean the capital 
of Goshen where there was then a royal residence. Of 
the site of this Rameses (q.v.) we know nothing. 
The ruins of the modern Tell Abu Isleman at the 


western entrance to the valley of Tumflat would be the 
most suitable starting-point, since this has to be sought 
in the W. of Goshen. Succoth is mentioned as the 


first halting place (Ex. 1237 1320 Nu. 335/); it seems 
to be the Egyptian Tuku. Whether Tuku signifies 
a city near P-atum, or a region near it, or the city 
P-atum itself, is a difficult question. If we could 
take Succoth as the name of the tract of land 


round Pithom which the Israelites would enter on the 


second day, or as that of a place in the neighbourhood 
of that Egyptian colony, the reference to it would cause 
no difficulty ; but the inscriptions on the sacred 
geography of Egypt dating from Ptolemaic times seem 
to identify Tuku and P-atum altogether. Now, Tuku 
certainly was situated where Naville excavated at Tell 
el-Mashfita. If this be so, we must suspect a mis- 
understanding of the original source or sources, which 
would seem to have given Succoth and Pithom-Etham 
as names of the same place — we say Pithom-Etham 
because Pithom (q.v.) is probably identical with the 
station called Etham (q.v.), which was ' at the edge of 
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the wilderness' (Ex. 1820) — i.e., at the E. end of Goshen. 
The distance from the entrance of Goshen to Tuku or 
P-atum would be 26 m. (following the present line of 
railway). An average march of 13 m. a day would be 
all that could be assumed of a host hampered with 
much cattle. All highways run directly E. along the 
canal of Goshen. 

Afterwards, God ‘led the people about' (13 18) and 
* they turned (back) ’ to encamp ‘ before Plhahiroth, 
n between Migdol and the sea, before 

11. Pihahirotll. Baaj.Zephca • (144 H ere the diffi- 
culties increase. The sites of Migdol (certainly not the 
large fortress so called in the NE. of the Delta) and 
Baal-zephon (g.v. , 2) are quite unknown. As to 
Plhahiroth, we may venture 

to guess that, being near r — - 

the 'Sea,' it may corre- 

spond to the Serapiu of the 

Itinerarium Antonini , — EXODUS 

apparently the only city in * 

that region (apart from the English Miles 

later Arsinoe and Clysma). ? 10 . . . s? . . . . 

All identifications, however, Reference 

depend upon the locality of B!bUca , *.. e ^“i OAN 

the passage through the Classical - tanis 

‘sea.’ A southerly direc- Egyptian Musri 

tion is implied by the turn- Mod „„ Eunpml lCair0) 

ing’ ; but how far S. the , . ^ — . 

locality is to be sought we -3^ 

have no means of determin- 

ing, since it is not stated _ f 

the sea’ marked a day*s 

1. Shall we, with most \ ) 

commentators, place the tT 

passage near the M I \ / 31 
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far N. and leads the Israelites from Tanis- Zoan (/. e. , 
Rameses, he believes, for which equation he 'appeals 
to Ps. 78 12 43) to Daphnse ( = Etham = Hetam, accord- 
ing to him). Plhahiroth he explains (translating as the 
Peshitta 1 and perhaps also the Targum did) as the 
‘ mouth of the depths ’ (fid pad pa) — i.e,, of the Sirbonian 
bog. Migdol he identifies with the Migdol mentioned 
in Jer. and Ezek. , which was 12 R. m. S. from Pelusium 
according to the itineraries, and Baal-zephon with the 
temple of Zeus Kasios on the Casius promontory, so 
that the Israelites would have passed through the bog 
to the dunes N. of the Sirbonis. (So, before Brugsch, 
Schleiden, who, however, placed Succoth and Etham 
correctly. ) This theory is wholly destitute of any solid 


English Miles 
010 < t 50 1 0 0 

Reference. 

Biblical. .. ZOAN 

Classical tanis 

Egyptian Musri 

Modern Local. BTr es-Seba * 

Modern European /Cairo) 







at Suez ? mw* 

where the gulf is only two- 

thirds of a mile wide? 1 \^ r0) 

Those who do so usually lay 

great stress on the fact that | r CpS®*' TJh ^f 

the straits are shallow, and 

are passable (it is said) at fi y 2 

a very low tide, especially Vjv\/Vi X 

when there is also a N. J* / J UwS® - 

wind. Certainly this would \ 

permit a ‘ rational ' ex- ) / £ 

planation of the passage. f{\ V ft) 

It is doubtful, however, / Jj \ 

whether such arguments / \C \ ^ 

can be used. 2 * * Josephus j 

gives us no help. In his l if y 

time all conception of the 3 Cr 

situation of Goshen had If 2Z 

been lost. Longitud 

Hence to explain how the Is- 
raelites could ‘reach the Red M 

Sea in three days, * he made them 
march through Letopolis-Baby- 

Ion (Ant. ii. 15 1) — i.e., round the S. side of the Jebel MoVaftam, 
the mountain on which the citadel of Cairo is built, on the most 
direct road to Suez through the Wadi et-Tih and through the 
Munjula pass. Nothing could be more at variance with the 
biblical data, especially as the * turning back’ to the ‘edge of 
the wilderness,’ and other details, are overlooked. Yet several 
scholars (Lengerke, Kutscheit, von Raumer, Shaw) have followed 
Josephus. 

2. Another view has been strongly urged by Schleiden 
(Die Landenge von Sues, ’58) and Brugsch ( L'Exode 
- et les monum. Agypt., ’75). Both make 
fi * 9 the Israelites march along the shore of the 
oerboniB 7 Mediterranean. Brugsch places Goshen too 

1 Of course the recent traditions about the well of Moses (see 

Mar ah) do not come into consideration. 

8 50 to 55 m. from the supposed site of Etham would be at 

least three days’ journey. 
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basis ; the expression rpo"D> ‘ Reedy Sea,’ occurs too 
often for the Red Sea (?.v.) to admit a new application 
to the Sirbonis. 9 The modern discoveries which have 
determined the position of Goshen, decide against it. 

3. Recently, another view has begun to make way — 
the view, namely, that the passage through the sea is to 
id fir ** s 011 ^ f° r nearer to the eastern end of 
id W ? Goshen. Du Bois Aym6, Stickel, and * 
midway 7 j^nobd, j n a rationalising interest, thought 

1 Later he tried to find in the name an Egyptian word kraut, 

‘ depths ’ ; but there is no such word. 

2 The expression ‘ desert of Shur,’ Ex. 15 22 (E), is very vague 
and cannot be used as an argument either for the N. direction 
of the march or for the identification of Etham with the fron- 
tier fortress Shur in the extreme NE. 
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of a point between the Bitter Lakes and the Gulf of 
Suez. Yhey assumed that this sandy tract dried up 
quite recently, and that, in the time of Moses, it must 
have been very shallow, in parts even marshy. Dillmann 
and others admit a similar shallow connection between 
the Crocodile (Timsah) Lake and the Bitter Lakes. 
Naville (followed by Strack) assumed the Timsah lake 
itself. 

All these modifications of the same theory are built 
upon the view that the ancient condition of the isthmus 

__ of Suez was very different from the present. 

l0 * There is no doubt among geologists that 

- - 1 the Red Sea once extended not only to the 
geograp y. crocodile Lake but even to the Balah Lake, 
so that the Red Sea and the Mediterranean were com- 
pletely connected (see map, cols. 1437 /. ). There is no 
evidence, however, that this state of matters continued 
down to historic times. The Egyptian inscriptions dating 
from the time of the Pyramids speak of the ‘Great 
Black Water ’ (kem-uer J ) in connection with the fortifi- 
cations at the E. end of Goshen, 2 — i.e. , it seems to have 
reached as far as the present Crocodile Lake. In dyn. 
XII. this ‘Great Black Water’ is spoken of as an undrink- 
able (i.e., salt) 'lake' (lei), so that there cannot have been 
a connected gulf. Under Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, the 
inscription of Pithom (ed. Naville) speaks of the * Great 
Black Lake’ and the ‘Scorpion Lake J near Pithom as 
navigable and as connected with the Red Sea by the 
canal of Ptolemy II., which, evidently, was a mere 
restoration of the canal of Necho (Egypt, § 68) and 
Darius. The extant traces of this latter canal and the 
monuments of Darius along it (see Goshen, map) seem 
to show that about 500 B.c. the extent of the various 
lakes was not very different from what it is now (so 
Lepsius), and that the Timsah Lake was separated 
(under the name ‘Scorpion Lake’ according to the 
Pithom stele, etc. ) from the larger salt lake in the S. 
The passage of Strabo (804) proves the existence of 
several 4 bitter lakes,’ — i.e., confirms the view that there 
was no connection with the Red Sea. 8 Consequently, 
other passages stating that it was at Heroonpolis that 
the Arabian Gulf began (Strabo, 836, tv fivx$ rod 
9 Apapucov k 6 \ttov) seem to be based upon the artificial 
connections through which this harbour became accessible 
(cp Strabo, 769). 4 

The possibility, indeed, that at an earlier period, such 
as the time of Rameses II. , the lakes covered a larger 
area, or that they were even all connected with one 
another, is not to be denied. As we have already seen, 
however, the one 4 Great Black Water ’ mentioned circa 
3000 B.c. , had long ceased to be a part of the Arabian 
Gulf. Naville then supposes the camp of the Israelites to 
have been at Pe-kerhet (?), 5 or the place called in the 
Itineraries Serapiu, which he seeks at the modem Gebel 
Maryam near the S. end of the Timsah Lake opposite 
Seib-Han&’idik (Naville’s Baal-Zephon). He places 
Migdol at the ruins, W. of the railway station, mis- 

1 /* ' | 2 Full references in WMM As. u. Eur.y j. 

•, r Cp also Naville, Pithom (3), 26. See 

Goschen. 

® Linant and Naville (26) claimed that these must have been 
mere ponds, different from the present lakes which were too large 
to be made ‘sweet* by the canal. Strabo’s vague statement, 
however, is not to be pressed too literally. He speaks of several 
' lakes ’ ; at present also there are two different basins. _ Pliny 
(6 165) calls them amaros fontes ( !) bu t describes them as navigable. 

4 Naville insists upon talung these expressions literally, 
without consideration of the canal. The vagueness, e.g., of 
Josephus (BJ iv. 10 5 ‘ the Red Sea extends to Koptos ' !) has, 
however, to be remembered, and certainly we ought not to use 
the statement of Agathemerus (Geo^r. Gr. Min., ed. C. Muller, 
2 475)* w ho merely copies from Eratosthenes (see Strabo, 768) 
but changes the words describing the city of Heroflnpolis as the 
place where navigation begins, making it the beginning of the 
Arabian Gulf. This misunderstanding cannot count as an 
argument. „ 

® It is most probable that there was no such city. 1 House * 
(fe) or ‘ seat ’ (si) of the (serpent) Jferk(ei) was the chief temple 
of Tuku at Tell el-Mas^Qpu 


called 4 Serapeum ’ by French engineers. All this is prob- 
lematical ; but undoubtedly, it would hardly be natural 
for the biblical narrative to pass over in complete silence 
the lake shutting off Goshen from the E. and interrupt- 
ing the march of the Israelites. This theory of Naville 
would allow the 4 turning aside ’ of the march, though 
on a very limited scale. It would be more rationalising 
than any other theory, inasmuch as the Crocodile Lake, 
which is s to 6 miles wide in the N. near the modern 
Bir Nefishe, is in the S., on the spot fixed upon by 
Naville, not more (in parts) than £ of a mile wide. It 
was only a marsh before the Suez Canal changed its. 
character, and it must always have been marshy, 
because the Nile reached it only irregularly. Whilst 
the salt-water of the other lakes does not allow the 
growth of reeds, the brackish water of this is covered 
with them, so that the name 4 sea of reeds ’ would be 
quite appropriate. 1 

After all, the probabilities seem most in favour of the 
Lake Timsah, although it would certainly rob the place 
-v passage of all sea character. It is most 
TH ab reasona ^ e to i°°k for all the localities of 
Iimaan. t ^ e g xoc j us on or near Egyptian ground, 

and in the same narrow district in or near the valley of 
Tumilat ; but as long as the last three geographical 
names of the biblical narrative cannot be determined 
with certainty, this remains hypothetical. 
t. k. c. , §§ 1-4, 7-9 ; s. a. c. , § 5/ ; w. m. m. , §§ 10-16. 
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1. Name (8 *)■ 

2. Narrative. 

«. Of P (8 2). 

b. pfJE(8 3 > o 

In Egypt (8 3 i.-ui.). 
Journey (iv.-vi.). 
Lawgiving (vii../C). 


Primitive version (ix.). 

3. Laws. 

«. In JE (8 4 ). 

J’s decalogue. 

Chaps. 21-23 (8 4 iii.-v.). 
b. In P (8 5>. 

4. The Ode, Ex. 15 1-18 (§ 6). 


Bibliography (8 7). 


The second book of the Pentateuch, which narrates- 
the deliverance of Israel from Egypt, appropriately 
bears in the Greek Bible the title Exodos 
1 or more fully 4 Exodos from 
Egypt’ (eloAoc AirYTTTOY i see Ex. 
19 1 6 BAFL ). 8 This passed over into the old Latin, and 
through the Vulgate into our own version. In Hebrew 
the book is commonly designated by its opening words, 
niDT nWi, 4 or more briefly mor ; sometimes it is cited 
simply by number, com (Sola, 36 b. ). 

The Book of Genesis closes with the death of Joseph 
at an advanced age ; Exodus continues the history 
from the same point (Ex. 167^). The grandsons of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. 60 23) are contempor- 
aries of Moses, the great grandson (Ex. 616 ff.), or 
grandson (Ex. 2i Nu. 2659), of Levi. But though 
no great interval of time is supposed to elapse be- 
tween the death of Joseph and the beginning of the 
oppression,® 4 the character of the history undergoes a 
complete change. The twelve sons of Jacob with their 
children who went down into Egypt (‘seventy souls’) 
have so increased in numbers as to be a cause of alarm 
to the Egyptians ; the narrative, which throughout 
Genesis preserves the form of a family chronicle, 6 now 
at once becomes the history of a people. 

The contents of Exodus may be briefly summarised as follows : 
— The oppression, the youth and call of Moses, 1-7 7 ; the 


1 From these lakes, the strange name might have been trans- 
ferred to the sea. See Red Sea for the difficulty of explaining 
the name. However, it is otherwise used only of the sea, never 
of the lakes (although the expression ‘sea’ is known to be used 
of such small lakes as that of Galilee). See above. 

2 Philo, Quit rer. drv. he res, 8 4> and elsewhere ; see Ryle, 
Philo and Holy Scripture , p. xxii. ... 

8 Title of book ^n cod. A. The subscription in the same MS. 
is e£odo? tmv vH»v lapa-nK Alyvurou. 

4 Origen in Euseb. HE 6 25. 

6 On Ex. 12 40 f., see below, 8 a, and n. 5. 

6 See Genesis. 
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Egyptian plagues, 7 8-12 ; the escape of Israel from Egynt. 

18-16 si ; the way through the desert to Sinai, 15 32-18; 

covenant^ with its fundamental laws, 19-24 ; directions for the 
construction of the tabernacle and the consecration of the 
priests, 26 81 ; the sin of the golden calf, renewal of the broken 
tables of the Law, 82-84; the making of the tabernacle and 
its furniture, 85-40. The book ends with the entrance of the 
glory of Yahwfe, the visible manifestation of his presence, into 
the dwelling place which had been prepared for him (40 34-38). 
The sources and the method of combination remain 


o a nilwoo . p substantially the same as in Genesis 
* ’ § 2/.). Here also the Priestly 

stratum is easily recognised and separated. 

To it belong: 1 Ex. 1 1-5 7* 13 14* 2230/9-25 62-12 (13-30) 
7 1-13 19200a 21 6 22 85-7 15 a*b 16-19 [81-3 12-15] 98-12 

(II9./C Rp), 12 1-20 28 37* 4p/. 43-51 18 1 2 20 14 x 3 4*89* 15* 
16*18 2x0a b 22 f. 2627* 28* 29 16 1-3 6f.(8) 9-130 16-24 (in the 
main), 31-36 17 10 19 1 20 24 15* 16-1800. 25 x-81 180 84 29-35 
85-40. 


The characteristics of P appear throughout (see 

Genesis, § 2/.). 

The narrative begins, by way of recapitulation, 2 with a list of 
the sons of Israel who went down into Egypt (1 1-5) ; in 6 14-25 
a long genealogy is introduced to exhibit the lineage of Moses 
and Aaron (cp 26 A very brief account of the oppression 
{1 7 13 ia 2 230/3-25) is followed by the call of Moses (in Egypt), 
the revelation of the name Yahwfe (62-12), and the appointment 
of Aaron to be Moses’ prophet (7 1-7). The wonders wrought 
before Pharaoh by Aaron at Moses’ command (P in 7-9) assume 
the form of a trial of skill with the native magicians, who at 
first are able to do the same things by their arts, but in the end 
are completely defeated. The announcement of the last stroke, 
the death of the first-born, gives occasion to introduce directions 
for the observance of the Passover (12 1-13), to which are 
attached the ritual for the annual celebration of the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (14-20), supplementary regulations for the 
annual Passover (43-51), and the law reauiring the consecration 
of the first-born (13 1 /). This is a good example of the method 
of the author, who always endeavours to connect the legislation 
with some occasion or circumstance in the history; 4 * so that, 
in its primitive form and intention, P was not a ‘ Priests’ Code,’ 
but a history of the origin of the sacred institutions of Israel. 
The beginning of the migration (12 37*) leads to a chronological 
digression on the length of the sojourn in Egypt (40 f.). 6 The 
march to the shores of the Red Sea is next narrated (18 20 14 1 
and the miraculous deliverance there, the Israelites passing 
safely between walls of water on either hand, whilst the 
Egyptians pursuing them are overwhelmed (P in 14). Of the 
journey from the sea to Sinai we are told nothing except the 
names of the halting-places (16 1 17 1 19 

Arrived at Sinai, Moses ascends the mountain (24 15-18), where 
the plans for the tabernacle and its furnishings, and the ritual 
for the consecration of priests, are revealed to him (25-81 17). 
He returns to the people, collects the necessary materials, and 
constructs the tabernacle in exact accordance with the specifica- 
tions given him (34 2Q-40). 7 

In combining P with the other sources, R does not 
appear to have omitted anything of consequence from 
this narrative, though he was constrained to make some 
transpositions. 8 We observe here, as in Genesis, the 
disposition to reduce to a skeleton the narrative of 
ordinary events (the migration, e.g . , to a list of stations), 
and to enlarge upon everything connected with religion 
and the religious institutions (see 12 f 25 ff. 35 ff . ). 
Here also the existence of other and fuller historical 


1 In this table, as in the corresponding one in Genesis, the 
additions of Rp are not in general distinguished from P. 
An asterisk indicates contamination or redactional changes. 
Nttldeke’s analysis, Unters. z. Kritik des ATs 35 ff (’69), has 
been modified by subsequent critics (esp. DL, Jttl., and Kue.) 
only in minor particulars. 

2 Cp Gen. 5 if 6 10 11 27 Nu. 8 2-4 etc. 

* The present position of this genealogy is highly unsuitable ; 
w. 16-25 probably stood in P at an earlier point, perhaps before 
62 ; w. 14 f seem to be taken from another catalogue, perhaps 
that in Gen. 46. 

4 So in Genesis, the Sabbath, the Noachian injunctions, 
circumcision. 

5 According to the Jewish Hebrew Text, 430 years ; according 
to the Samaritan Hebrew and ®, 215 years. See Chronology, 

4 P’s account of the murmuring of the people and the giving 

of the manna, which now stands in chap. 16, must originally have 
had a later place in the narrative, since it supposes the existence 

of the tabernacle (10 34). See M.anna, fi 3. 

7 These chapters have been much expanded by later hands ; 
see below, $ 5. 

8 The giving of the Decalogue, which is now related in 20 1-17 
from another source, must in P have followed 25-81 (see 25 16 21). 
A fragment of this account seems to be preserved in 81 18, to 
which the sequel is 84 29^ 


narratives is to be inferred from the epitomes of P (see 
Genesis, § 2 /. ). The dependence of P upon these 
narratives is especially manifest in the account of the 
plagues, and of the crossing of the Red Sea. 

The prophetic history which remains after the 
elimination of P is made up of the same two main 
3 JE stranc * s * J anc * E, that criticism discovers in 
Genesis (see Genesis, § iff). The analysis, 
however, is more difficult in Exodus than in the 
patriarchal stories. 

The use of the divine names loses much of its value as a 
criterion, since after Ex. 3 13-15 the name Yahwfe is employed — 
though not uniformly — in E as well as m J ; clues derived from 
the narrative deny us their guidance in the Laws ; whilst other 
evidences of origin are often lacking. It is clear also that the 
author who united J and E (Rje), not only fused his sources 
much more completely than the last redactor of the Hexateuch 
(Rp), but also otherwise treated his material with a freer hand ; 
this is peculiarly evident in Ex. 4 ff. 1 In Exodus, moreover, 
the work of later editors of the Deuteronomistic school is more 
frequently to be recognised or suspected. 

An exhaustive analysis which would assign every 
clause or verse to its author, leaving no insoluble 
remainders, is impossible. The utmost that we can 
expect to accomplish is to distinguish the main features 
of the parallel narratives ; and even in regard to these 
great uncertainty often remains. 2 

i. Earlier Chapters. — In 1 - 3 , E is the chief source 
(J in I68-12 2 15-23 37 f 16-18 — the last two passages 
transposed and much amplified by Rje, who also added 
3x9 /. ). 8 Ch. 4 i-i 6 is by most critics regarded as 
substantially from J (136-16 R JE ). To J belong also 
419-200 24-26, which probably followed 2230 (E in x8 
and perhaps other verses; R JK in 27-31). Ch. 5 - 6 1 is 
in the main from J (manifest duplication in 5 1-5). 

ii. The ‘ Plagues.' — a. (J). In the history of the 
plagues also J is the principal source ; in the plagues of 
frogs (81-48-150 [726-29 8 4-110]), of insects (820-32 
[16-28]), and of murrain ( 9 1-7), there is no contamina- 
tion ; in the turning of the Nile to blood (714-24), the 
hail and tempest (9x3-35), and the plague of locusts 
(10x -20), E's version of the story has been united with 
that of J ; the plague of darkness alone ( 10 21-23) is 
entirely from E. 

In J’s representation, Yahw6 bids Moses 4 go to the 
Pharaoh, and demand in his name that Israel be 
allowed to go to worship him in the desert ; if the king 
refuses, Moses is to announce that at a certain time 
(the next day, 9 s x8 10 13 ; cp 822) Yahwfc will send a 
specified plague.® When this comes to pass, the 
Pharaoh sends for Moses and begs him to intercede 
with his God ; but as soon as the scourge is removed 
his fatuity returns — njr© a 1 ? naan is the standing phrase 
— and he refuses to let Israel go.® The plagues fall 
upon the Egyptians only ; Yahw& does not suffer any evil 
to come near the Israelites, who dwell apart in the 
land of Goshen (822 946 26). 

/S. (E). Compared with J, whose narrative is pre- 
served in relative completeness, — doubtless because it 
was the fuller and more vivid, — the remains of E 
in these chapters are fragmentary. In E, the plagues 
are not merely announced by Moses and on the follow- 
ing day brought to pass by Yahwfe, but are wrought 
on the spot, under the eyes of the Pharaoh and his court, 


1 We. CH 6 $ f- 69 72 ; Jttl. JPT 8 94 106; Kue. Hex. | 8, 
n. ix. 

2 For a survey of the analyses of the leading recent critics, 
see the tables appended to Holzinger, Einl. i. d. Hexateuch , 
1893. 

8 In J the call of Moses probably followed his return to 
Egypt. 

4 Aaron, who accompanies Moses but neither says nor does’ 
anything; was introduced by Rje from E. 

» The interview takes place in the palace ; the meeting on the 
banks of the Nile comes from E. 

8 From J is probably derived the series of passages which 
represent the Pharaoh as trying to compromise with Moses, yield- 
ing one point after another l but always stopping short of the un- 
conditional permission which Moses demands (825 ff. [ax ff.] 
10 7-1 x 24-26). So Bacon, JBL 9 x 66 ff. ; Jttl. and Di. ascribe 
them to E. 
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by Moses with his wonderful rod (7 sod 923 10 xa 13a 
ax/.). 1 This difference leads to striking confusion 
where the two sources are combined, as in 9 

(cp x8), and especially in 10 xa 13 0 by the side of 13b. 
E thinks of the Israelites, not as occupying a district 
apart, but as dwelling in the midst of Egyptian neigh- 
bours (3ax 10 23 11a/. 1235/)* 

iii. The Firstborn. — The slaughter of the firstborn of 
the Egyptians is made the occasion, as in P, for the intro- 
duction of directions for the observance of the Passover 
(1221-27), the Feast of Unleavened Bread (183-10), and 
the dedication of the firstborn (13 211-16). These laws, 
though strongly deuteronomistic in conception and 
expression, seem to be based upon J. It may be 
conjectured that the same hand which amplified the pre- 
scriptions transposed to this place laws which in J stood 
in a different connection ( Budde). If this hypothesis be 
correct, J will have had in his account of the last plague 
only the command to the Israelites to mark their houses 
with the blood of a sheep or goat, that they might be 
passed over by the destroyer (12 21-23). 2 The death of 
the Egyptian firstborn, and the vehemence with which 
king and people now urge the Israelites to hasten their 
departure, are described in the words of J (12 29-34 38/. ); 
of E is preserved only 1235/ » the last words of 37, then 

13 17 - 19 - 

iv. Crossing the Sea. — In the account of the miraculous 
deliverance of Israel at the Red Sea, the beginning of 
the narrative is from J (14s /. 10-14; Rje in 1300, b), 
who characteristically represents the passage as made 
possible by a strong east wind driving out the water 
(14 ax from iSn). In the last watch of the night Yahwe 
looks down upon the Egyptians and makes their chariot 
wheels stick - seeing that God is fighting against them , 
they turn to flee (24 /.), but perish in the midst of the 
sea (27^ 28 b). In E, on the contrary, whose version is 
followed by P, Moses with his rod divides the waters of 
the sea, which stand as a wall on either hand. The 
angel of God takes his station in the rear to protect the 
Israelites from their pursuers. When they have crossed 
in safety, Moses stretches out his rod and the waters 
close over the Egyptians (16* 19a, perhaps part of 20). 
The song of Miriam (15 20) also is from E. 8 

v. To the Mount. — In JE as in P, Moses leads the 
people from the shores of the sea to the Mount of God 
(Sinai, q.v . ), where Yahw6 gives them laws and makes 
a covenant with them. In the composite narrative, 
however, there are traces of a different representation, 
according to which the Israelites went directly to 
Kadesh on the south of Palestine (15 22-250). 4 

In 17 2-7 we find them already at Meribah, that is Kadesh 
{q.v.. x, 1 2).® Amalek also (178 ff.} is to be sought in the region 
of Kadesh rather than among the mountains of the Sinaitic 
peninsula (Nu. 14 43 45 1 S. 16 80). Perhaps we may recog- 
nise in this a more primitive form of Juaaean (or Calebite) 
tradition ; our oldest written sources, as is very clearly to be 
seen in Genesis, unite materials of diverse origin, whose dis- 
crepant or conflicting representations they harmonise only 
superficially, if at all. 8 See Exodus i., 8 6. 

It is not certain that J or E related anything which 
occurred between the crossing of the sea and the arrival 
at Sinai ; a redactor has filled this gap with doublets from 
a later point in the history (see Exodus i., § 5 ; cp the 
miracle at Meribah in 1 7 a/T with Nu. 20 \ff . ; the appoint- 
ment of judges in 18 with Nu. 11x6 ff.). 1 We may 

1 This rod is used also at the crossing of the Red Sea (14 x6), 
the smiting of the rock at Meribah (17 5^ Nu. 20 11), and the 
defeat of Amalek (17 8 ff., cp s)-^all from jE. In P the rod is in 
the hands of Aaron, who wields it at the bidding of Moses. 

2 Observe that no directions are given for the eating of a 
paschal meal ; and contrast this with the very detailed directions 
for the use of the blood. 

8 On the greater Ode of Victory, 16 x-ifi, see below, 1 6. 

4 See We. Prol.W 348 f.~Hist. 0 / Israel , 34 a/ [’85]; art. 
Israel,' in EBP). 399/; cp Holzinger, Einl. 74 f. 

8 Horeb, 176 , is a gloss ; but see Marsah and Meribah. 

8 Kuenen doubts whether any part of the narrative of events 
at Sinai is derived from J {Hex. | 8, and n. x8). 

/On these chapters see Numbers, | a. Cp also the trans- 
position of P in 16 noted above, | a, n. 6 (col. 1441). 
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ascribe to J, 15 22-250 17 x (the last words), 2 4, 5 and 6 
in part, 7 ; to E the rest of 17 2-7 8-13 18 (with editorial 
additions, but not contamination from the other source). 

vi. At Sinai . 1 — JE’s account of the giving of the 
law at Sinai and the events connected with it fills Ex. 
1 9 a3-24 (except a few verses in 24 ), 31 x83-34 a8. In con- 
sequence of repeated and complicated redaction, these 
chapters present to criticism problems of extreme 
difficulty, for which we can hardly expect to find a 
complete solution. 2 In 19 the impressive prelude to 
the legislation, 33-8, is from the hand of an editor; 8 
30 9-19, though not free from editorial amplification 
and perhaps contamination, are in the main from E ; 
while 20-22 25 belong to the parallel narrative of J (23/ 
is a harmonistic addition by Rje)- 4 

vii. Ts Legislation. — The sequel of J’s account is to 
be found, not in 21-24, 5 but, with most recent critics, 
in 34. 6 This chapter stands in a very unsuitable place ; 
after 3234 33 1-3 (the peremptory command in both J 
and E to leave the Mount of God) nothing is in place 
but the actual departure from Horeb which both sources 
narrate in Nu. 10. Least of all do we expect fresh 
legislation such as is found in 34. On other grounds 
also it is certain that the present position of the chapter 
is due to one of the later redactors of the Hexateuch 
(see below, § 4). In its original connection in J, the 
giving of the law was probably followed immediately 
by the command to take up the march to the promised 
land (32340); Moses beseeches Yah\v6 to accompany 
his people in person (33 12 0 3490 33i s3 16) 7 and his 
request is granted ; thereupon Moses seeks a guide 
through the desert (Nu. 10 29 ff.), and they set out. 8 

viii. Es Legislation. — E's narrative in 19 (30 9-19 in 
the main) is also preliminary to the revelation of God’s 
law ; the solemn ratification of the Law is described 
in 243-8. As we have found the legislation of J else- 
where, it is natural to infer that 20-23 as a whole is the 
corresponding legislation of E ; 9 and this inference 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that various indica- 
tions of affinity with E are discovered throughout these 
chapters (see below, § 4). Closer examination shows, 
however, that the problem is much more complicated 
than at first appears. Ex. 20-23 contains two distinct 
bodies of laws : the Decalogue (2O1-17), and the so-called 
Covenant Book (21-23). These are not incompatible. 
We can readily conceive that the revelation of the 
fundamental precepts of religion and morals in the Ten 
Commandments should be followed by a more minute 
regulation of the civil, social, and religious life of Israel 
such as we find in 21-23 ; in the history of the law- 
giving, however, no connection is established between 
them. 10 Chap. 21 1 is without any antecedents in 20. 
Chap. 20 18-26 is composed of very disparate elements : 
18-21 belong to the Decalogue narrative, but should prob- 
ably stand before the Decalogue, immediately following 
19 19 ; 11 24-26 is a fragment relating to the regulation of 
the cultus, and, from whatever source it may have 
come, has nothing to do either with the Decalogue 
which precedes or with the civil and penal code which 
follows ; 22 23 — superfluous after 4 — seem to be from 

1 On the subject of paragraphs vL-viiL, cp also Law 
Literature. 

2 On the difficulties in these chapters see Kue. Tk.T 16 176 
ff* (’8x) J We. CH 8 jf. ; Bruston, Quatre sources , 1 ff 

8 Perhaps with a basis of E (We.). 

4 The thread is broken off at the end of 25. 

8 Stahelin, Schrader, Kayser, We. (formerly), Del, West* 
pbal. Dr. 

8 So Kue. (Tk.T 16 164/: [’81]), We. {CH, Nachtr&ge, 
327 ff.), Di., Bu., Co., etc. 

7 Ch. 88 12-16 has been considerably enlarged by editorial 
hands ; cp also 88 ^ 5 82 9 84 o3. 

8 The passages in which Moses begs to be shown the glory of 
Yahwfc (88 18-23 84 5-8) are perhaps secondary in J, or redactional. 

8 So, with earlier critics, Di., Jfil., Ki. ; see also Montefiore, 
JQR 8281 283. 

10 For a synopsis of the critical argument, see Kraetzschmar, 
Bundesvorstellung , 71/ 

11 So Kue. Tk.T 16190 (’81) ; and independently Jfil. JPT 
8 3x2^ (’82) ; the conjecture has been generally accepted. 
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the hand of an editor ; in all these verses there is no 
reference to the Covenant Book, or to any further 
legislation. In 24 the continuation of the Decalogue 
narrative (ia-14) and the ratification of the Covenant 
Book (3-8) stand side by side without any attempt to 
connect them. 1 In the subsequent narrative of JE 
( 32 - 34 ) there is no mention of the laws of 21-23 or of 
the covenant of 243 - 8 . Finally, Dt. — even in its later 
strata — knows no law given to Israel at Horeb except 
the Decalogue, which alone it recognises as the basis of 
the covenant (5 61/. ; cp 4 10-14 97-IO5) ; while Josh. 
24 (E) makes no reference to any earlier covenant or 
law. The inference that the Covenant Book did not 
originally form part of E’s history of the transactions 
at Horeb seems inevitable. 3 

There remains, then, the Decalogue and that strand 
of the following narrative which depends upon it, viz. , 
20 18-21 (connecting with 19 19) 1-17 2412-1418* 31 18*; 
the lapse into the idolatry of the golden calf, and its 
consequences, 32 1-6 8 15-20 (21-24?) 30-33 (perhaps partly 
secondary). Yahw6 then in anger orders Israel to 
leave the holy mountain, and declares that he will not 
go with them (33 ia 3d 4-6*). That this was the form 
in which E was current at the end of the seventh century, 
B.c. , and in the first half of the sixth, is proved by 
Deuteronomy. As has been already observed, D 
knows no law given to Israel at Horeb but the Deca- 
logue. The author of the comparatively late inter- 
polation, Dt. 98-17 (18-20)21 IO10 f. (the story of the 
golden calf and the broken tables of the law), read 
Ex. 24 12-14 31 18 327 ff. (3428?) — that is, E with the 

additions of R JE — substantially as we do. 

ix. More Primitive Version. — There are, however, 
in E fragmentary remains of another, it would seem 
more primitive, representation. The most remarkable 
of these is 337-u, which tells us how Moses took a 
tent, which he called the Meeting Tent (i.e., the 
appointed place to meet God), and set it up outside 
the camp at some distance. To this tent Moses re- 
paired from time to time, and God spoke to him there 
out of the column of cloud which descended at its door. 
Thither others also resorted to consult the oracle. 
Joshua, Moses’ youthful assistant, remained constantly 
in the tent, as its keeper. In the narrative from which 
these verses are taken they must have been preceded by 
a description of the making of this simple tent, which 
was omitted by R P when he put in its place the great 
tabernacle of P; Dt. 10 3 5 still shows us where the 
passage stood. In the same connection, doubtless, 
stood an account of the making of the ark, to shelter 
which the tent was required (cp Nu. IO33-36 1444 [E], Dt. 
10 3 5) ; this also R P was constrained to omit in favour 
of P’s Ark of the Testimony (Ex. 25 xoff. 27 1^ )• The 
directions for the construction of the altar of rude stones 
or earth, 20 24-26, to which Dt. 276 /. perhaps belongs, 
seem to be derived from the same source. These frag- 
ments suffice to show that E once contained a fuller 
account of the origin of the Israelite sacra, and laws regu- 
lating religious worship ; and it may safely be assumed 
that these things had in the narrative a place befitting 
their importance. That so little of this now remains 
is to be attributed in part, as we have seen, to its 
displacement by P in the final redaction of the Hexa- 
teuch ; but it is a not improbable hypothesis that it had 
been in considerable part supplanted at an earlier date 
by the Decalogue and the cognate narrative (the golden 
calf, etc.), Which in this case must be regarded as a 
secondary stratum in E (Ejj). To this question we 
shall return below (§ 4). 

i. Ceremonial Decalogue. — Ex. 34xo-28 contains, as 

1 Contamination of the text in both passages has resulted only 
in conflict. 

2 Kue. Th.T 15 191 ff. (cp 182), Hex. S 13, n. 32 ; We., Bu., 
Co., Baentsch, etc. 

2 Chapter 82 7-14 Rje *, 25-29 a later hand. Some scholars 
ascribe the story of the golden calf to J ; so Di., Ki., and 
others. 
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we have seen, the legislation of J. Its injunctions are 
4 Laws in JE 1 exc ^ us ^ ve ^y religious : it forbids the 
d * worship of any other deity and the 
making of molten idols ; commands the observance 
of the three annual feasts and of the Sabbath, the 
sacrifice of firstlings and the offering of first fruits ; 
and prohibits certain rites which were probably associ- 
ated with other cults. These laws are set forth as the 
terms of the covenant which Yahwe makes with Moses 
as the representative of Israel, and as such they are com- 
mitted to writing by Moses (1027 /. ). Ch. 34 10-26 thus 
presents itself as a counterpart to the 'Book of the 
Covenant’ (247) which is contained in 21 - 23 . In 
34 28, however, we read that Moses remained forty 
days with Yahw& on the mountain, ‘ and he wrote upon 
the tables the words of the covenant, the ten words. ’ a 
From this it would seem that the commandments in 
14-26 constituted J’s decalogue, an older counterpart to 
the Ten Commandments in Ex. 2O1-17 Dt. 66-21 8 (see 
Decalogue). Upon this theory, 34 iff . contains J’s 
account of the origin of the two tables of the law ; 1 d, and 
the words ' like the first’ in ia and 4 a, which represent 
these tables as designed to take the place of the tables 
which Moses had broken ( 32 19), are harmonistic addi- 
tions by the redactor who introduced 34 in this place. 
Kuenen, on the other hand, contends that 1428^ had 
originally nothing to do with 10-27 ; they formed part of 
E’s narrative, and the ten words are no other than E’s 
decalogue (2O1-17). 4 Whatever view be taken of the 
relation of 28 to 27, the phrase ‘the ten words,’ which 
collides with the preceding ‘ the words of the covenant,’ 
seems to be a gloss, introduced under the influence of 
the deuteronomistic theory that the covenant was made 
upon the Decalogue alone (cp esp. Dt. 4 13). 6 If this 
be the case, there is no direct evidence that the laws in 
34 10-26 were originally just ten in number. It may be 
suspected that the words ' upon the tables ’ which con- 
nect 28 with 1-4 are also secondary, and that the original 
sequel of 27 was closely similar to 24 40 7/, if. indeed, 
it be not contained in those verses (Valeton). On the 
other hand, 344 d, ‘taking in his hand two tables of 
stone' (cnnN nn 1 ? indefinite), seems to be original ; 
and it is perhaps on the whole more probable that the 
commandments of J also were inscribed on stone. 
Whether this is the oldest representation, and whether 
in the oldest Judaean tradition the commandments were 
given at Sinai or at some other place — perhaps at 
Kadesh — are questions to which no certain answer can 
be given. 6 

ii. Character and origin. — The laws in Ex. 34 10-28 
are certainly older than the setting which represents them 
as the terms of a covenant made by Yahw6 with Moses 
at Sinai ; and are the earliest attempt with which we 
are acquainted to embody in a series of brief injunctions 
formulated as divine commands the essential obser- 
vances of the religion of Yahwfc. We may safely assume 
that this collection of sacred laws was made at a Judaean 
sanctuary, and that it represents the ancient usage of 
the region. The age of the collection can only be 
inferred from its contents. 

The three annual feasts which occupy the central place in the 
cultus are agricultural festivals,? ana presume a people which 
has passed over to a settled life, to whom tillage is a chief 
concern. On the other hand, the idea of religion to which such 
laws as those that forbid the seething of a kid in its mother’s 
milk, or the keeping of part of a sacrifice till the next morning, 
appear fundamental, is very primitive. 8 A still stronger in- 

1 On the subject of f 4, cp also Law Literature. 

2 In the context, the subject must be Moses, not Yahwfc. 

8 This seems to have been first observed by Goethe, in 1773. 

4 Th. 7T5 186 ff. [’8i], Hex. 8 8, n. 13. See also Decalogue 
(literature). 

6 Meissner, Kraetzschmar, and others. The name decalogue 
(ten words) is found only in this verse and in Dt. 4 13 10 4. 

6 [See Kadesh i. | 3.] 

7 The Sabbath also is an institution of a settled people. 

8 It must be remembered, however, that such survivals of 
primitive religion, regarded as positive divine commands, are 
often carried along' into much more advanced stages of develop- 
ment, as Judaism itself best illustrates. 
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dication of the antiquity of this legislation is the feet that the 
demands of Yahwfc all have reference to the way in which he is 
to be worshipped. Religion seems to be as yet untouched by 
the prophetic movement whose burden was that what God 
demands is not worship but righteousness. 

In the strongest contrast to the fundamental revelation 
of Yahw&’s will in J is the decalogue of Ex. 20x-i7. 
On the Deuteronomistic elements in this document 
and on its relation to Ex. 84 xoff . , see Decalogue, § a. 

. The narrative in Ex. 82 (golden calf) is inseparable 
from it, and is aimed at the religion of the kingdom 
of Israel ; the repudiation of its idolatrous cult which 
we find in Hosea is carried back to Horeb. This 
narrative, therefore, also belongs to the prophetic 
edition of E ( E a ). The Decalogue seems to have 
supplanted the law given at Horeb in E r • We may 
safely assume that this law was similar in character to 
that of J in 34 io/T ; and it is not improbable that 
fragments of it are preserved in 23 14 ff. Whether it 
constituted a decalogue must remain uncertain. 1 

iii. Chapters 21 - 28 . — A law-book of a different 
character is contained in 21 - 23 .* By its superscription 
it is a collection of milpdtim, that is 'judgments, 
judicial decisions, or norms ' ; and accordingly we find 
in 21 2-22 17 various titles of civil and penal law ; viz. , 
slavery and manumission (2I2-11), homicide (12-21), 
torts (22-36 22s/), theft, burglary, etc. (22 1-4), the 
liability of a borrower or bailee (7-15), seduction (16 /. ). 3 
In those titles which remain intact the laws are 
methodically arranged and formulated : first the general 
rule is given, then the particular cases which may arise 
under it, e.g . — 

When (*3) thou buyest a Hebrew slave, he shall serve six 
years, and in the seventh he shall go free, without ransom. 
If (qk) he was single when he came into his master’s possession 
he shall go free alone. If he was married, his wife shall go with 
him. It bis master gives him a wife and she bear him children, 
the woman and the children belong to the master ; the slave 
shall go free alone ; etc. (21 iff . ; cp also 28 ff.'). 

This book of milpdtim (n'OBzto) has unfortunately 
not been completely preserved ; some of the paragraphs 
are much mutilated, whilst other titles which we have 
every reason to believe were once contained in it are 
wanting altogether. Additions also have been made 
to it, which are recognised by their departure from the 
systematic form of the original work, in part also by 
the different nature of their contents. The character 
of this little code indicates considerable progress in 
civilization and in jurisprudence. It may be compared 
with the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and especially 
with the legislation of Solon (Plutarch, Solon), to which 
it is probably not much anterior in time. 4 

Chap. 23 , which contains only moral precepts and 
religious ordinances, is not covered by the title milpdtim 
in 21 1. Most scholars are of the opinion that 23 , 
together with the kindred verses in the latter part of 22, 
originally constituted a distinct part of the Covenant 
Book, which, like the laws in 34 and the decalogue in 
20 , was entitled simply The Words {debdrim ) ; 8 cp also 
196 . In 243 - 8 , in the ratification of the law, we read 
that Moses recited to the people ‘ all the Words of 
Yahw6 (d e bdrim) and all the Judgments {milpdtim )' ; 
the two together ( fas and jus) cover the whole field of 
the divine law. It is not quite certain, however, that 
243 is the conclusion of 21 - 23 ; if 20 18-21 originally 
preceded 20 1-17, as is now generally believed, 243 
would naturally refer to the promulgation of the 
decalogue (the Words of Yahwfe) ; 1 and all the mil- 
pdtim ’ would then be a redactional addition. 6 The 

1 See below. Attempts to restore the original decalogue of E 
have been made by Staerk, Dent. 40 ff., ana Meissner, Vekaiog, 
33 J cp Co. Einl. (*. *), 4a 

3 For the literature on the Covenant Book, see | 7. 

8 For a more detailed analysis, see Baentsch, Bundesbuch, 
12 ff 

4 See also Mosaicarum et Romanarum legum coUatio (early 
fifth century a.d.), ed. Th. Mommsen, in Collectio Ubrorum 
juris antejustiniani , 8 (’90). 

8 No trace of this title remains in 21-28. 

6 Bacon, JBL 12 32; Baentsch, 77/; Hohdnger, Kraetz- 
schmar, and others. 
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question whether 21-28 was originally one collection of 
laws under the two heads, Civil and Penal {milpdtim), 
and Moral and Religious (d e bdrim), can therefore be 
decided only on internal grounds. In 23 14-19 we find 
a group of laws relating to worship and religious 
festivals which are in the main verbally identical with 
those of J in 34 ; cp especially 28 15-19 with 34 18-26. 
Closer examination shows that they are in situ in 84 , 
and were brought over thence into 23 by a redactor. 1 
This redactor, it must be supposed, having incorporated 
the substance of J’s legislation in 23 , omitted 34 from 
his compilation ; its restoration is to be ascribed to a 
later editor. 8 In 2320-33, which is as a whole the 
composition of a redactor, remains of an older text are 
preserved in 28-31 (cp Jos. 24 x 2 Dt. 7*0-22); and the 
same source perhaps underlies 20-22 25 26. In 22 18-23 13 
we can recognise diverse elements : first, a few civil 
and penal laws, which differ from the milpdtim by 
their categorical form 8 — e.g., 22 x 8 , ‘Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live,’ X9, ‘Whosoever is guilty of 
bestiality shall be put to death, ’ etc. Second, a collection 
of moral injunctions, which from their nature cannot 
have the sanctions of human law (2220-24 281-34/ 6/ 
89). Some of these resemble in form and content the 
second table of the decalogue ; others are manifestly 
akin to the deuteronomic legislation. Finally, inter- 
spersed with these are religious ordinances (2229/31 [?] 
2310-13). The different character of these laws, and 
still more the disorder in which they are, points to 
compilation ; the prominence of precepts of charity, 
and the deuteronomic motives and phraseology, indicate 
that the recension, if not the compilation itself, dates 
from the seventh century. 

These facts make it very doubtful whether the author 
of the milpdtim in 2l2-22i7 is also the author of a 
corresponding collection of moral and religious precepts 
{d e bdrim) which form the basis of 22 x 7 - 2333 - A more 
probable hypothesis is that 21-23 is the result of a 
process of accretion : to what was originally a hand- 
book of civil and penal laws was added, first, perhaps 
from E’s Horeb legislation, the main stock of 22 18- 
23x3 ; then (probably by the same editor who added 
the paraenetic close) 2314-19, from 34x4/: (J). 

Many attempts have been made to reconstruct the Covenant 
Book, . eliminating interpolations, restoring by more or less 
extensive transpositions the order of the d e bdrim and the 
milpdtim, and even supplying some of the gaps by comparison 
with Ex. 84 and Dt. 4 In this work of restoration several 
scholars have sought a formal regulative in the supposition that 
the laws were originally grouped in homologous decads and 
pentads. 8 This theory finds some support in certain paragraphs 
of the milpdtim ; but the results hitherto attained by this 
method are not less widely divergent than those reached without 
such a criterion. 

iv. Ratification. — Chap. 243-8 is the ratification by 
solemn covenant (see Covenant, § 6 [ii.]) of the legisla- 
tion in 21 - 23, 6 which on this account is often called the 
Covenant Book. By most critics these verses, with the 
Covenant Book itself, are ascribed to E. They appear, 
however, to be composite ; 7 3 may have belonged to 
the decalogue narrative in its original form (see above, 
iii. ) ; in 4 the altar at the foot of the mountain and the 
twelve masse both seem to be doublets ; the masseboth 
and perhaps the young men of Israel who act as 
sacrifices may be derived from the oldest stratum of E 
(akin to 337-xx), in which, it may be surmised, these 
stones rather than a book were the monument of the 
adoption of the religion of Yahw6 at Horeb (cp Jos. 
24 * 6 / ) ; while 4a 7 8 seems to be a later representation 

1 For a comparison of the two see Jfll. JPT 8 300 f ; Briggs, 
Higher Criticism^), 100 ff. 220/ 

* Budde, Z.47TFTI217 ff. [’91]. 

8 Regularly in 2 sing. ; others in 2 pi. may be interpolations. 

4 See Stade, GVI I636/, n. ; Rothstein, Bundeeouch (’92); 
Staerk, Deut. (’94), 32 ff. 

8 So Bertheau, Bnggs, L. B. Paton, JBL 12 wff. [*93]-. 

6 Vv. i /, from whatever source they may come, obviously 
intrude here. 

7 Di., Bruston, Baentsch; Valeton, ZATW 12 242 ff . ; 
Staerk, Deut. 41 n. ; Kraetzschmar, Bundesvorstellung, 79. 
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more nearly parallel to 34 27 with its original sequel, 
and may be attributed to a later recension of £ as the 
close of its Covenant Book, or to Rjb* As a whole, 
243-8 seems to be meant to follow 21-23, and to be the 
work of the editor who incorporated J’s commandments 
from 34, and gave these chapters their present form. 
Ch. 24 1 / 9-11 are derived from a very ancient source ; 
there seems to be no decisive reason why this may not 
be Ej . 1 

v. Origin of Covenant Book . — The language of the 
Covenant Book shows some affinity to E ; and most 
recent critics think that it was incorporated in that 
work . 2 It cannot, however, have occupied in E its 
present position as a law given at Horeb (see above, 
■§ 3 , viii. ). Kuenen conjectured that it was originally the 
law given by Moses just before the crossing of the 
Jordan ; it filled in E the place which Dt. has in the 
present Pentateuch ; and when supplanted by Dt. was 
removed by an editor (R D ) to this earlier point in the 
history of the legislation . 3 

If the view of the composition of these chapters taken 
above be correct, the problem assumes a somewhat 
different form : it would be the simplest hypothesis, 
that the redactor who inserted the Covenant Book here 
"was also its compiler ; and the question for the critic 
would be, what were the sources from which this redactor 
drew his materials. For 23 14 ff. this question is already 
answered ; for the niifpdtim we may hazard the surmise 
that in E they constituted a book of instructions for 
judges, which stood in immediate connection with 18 ; 4 * 
for other parts of 22 18 ff. 23 it is probable that the 
original Horeb legislation of E (Ej) which was sup- 
planted by the Decalogue, has been laid under con- 
tribution ; in particular, it may be inferred that the 
group of laws noticed above (which in substance and 
form resemble the second table of the decalogue) are of 
this origin. Traces of this parallel legislation may 
perhaps also be discovered in 23 14 ff. , where the text of 
J sometimes shows signs of contamination (Budde, 
ZATW 11 218 /). 

In § a above, P was separated as a whole from JE. 
The more closely P is examined, however, the more 
p plainly it appears that it is not the work of a 

o. r CO® - s i n gi e author . 6 It is rather to be compared 

pOBlte. tQ a stra t um| the deposit of a considerable 
period, in which distinct layers are to be seen. This 
is nowhere more evident than in chaps. 25-31 35-40. 
Ex. 25-31 17 contain the plans for the tabernacle and 
its furnishings, and directions for the consecration of 
priests; 3429-40 Lev. 8 f. relate, in almost the same 
words, the carrying out of these instructions. Such 
repetition is not found elsewhere, even in P, and would 
of itself lead us to suspect that the mechanical con- 
formation of the execution to the command was the 
work of an editor rather than of the author. Critical 
investigation not only fully confirms this surmise, but 
also proves that even 25-31 is not all from one han$, 
or of one age. 

i. Chaps. 25-31. — Chaps. 25-2937 belong, with in- 
considerable exceptions , 7 to the main stem of P ; 2943-46 
is a formal close. Chaps. 30 f. contain a series of 
paragraphs supplementary to 25-29 and demonstrably 
of later date. 

The first of these paragraphs gives directions for making an'altar 
of incense (80 z-zo). If the author of 26-29 had provided for such 


1 Kuenen, etc. Others ascribe the verses to J (Di.), or to P. 

2 Kue. Hex. $ 8, n. 12; Di., Jiil. JPT 8305/, Bu. ZATW 
11 215 /, Co., Ki., Kraetzschmar, etc.; see esp. Holzinger, 
Einl. 177. Others assign the chapters to J ; so Kayser, We. 
formerly), Del., Westphal, Dr. 

3 Hex. 8 13, n. 32 j so Co. Einl. (3. 4 ) 68, etc. For a different 
hypothesis, see Holzinger, Einl. 179. 

4 Chapter 18 itself originally occupied a later position m the 

narrative. ' ‘ J , 

8 On this subject compare also Law Literature, 

•6 For the literature, see 8 7* 

7 The passages suspected are 27 ao / 2813 / 4142 / 2935-37 
38 - 41 43 - 46 - 


an altar, it would have been introduced with the other furniture 
of the Holy Place in 25, and must have been mentioned in 
2631-27 ; l furthermore, the altar described' in 27 iff. must then 
have been in some way distinguished from the altar of incense, 
and could not be spoken ‘of simply as the altar. This internal 
evidence is confirmed by the fact that in the ritual daws of P 
there is a stratum which ignores or excludes the altar of incense ; 
this is the case even in the liturgy for the day of atonement 
(Lev. 16 ; cp also Ezek. 41 22 44 16), and in certain rituals for the 
sin-offering (Ex. 29 Lev. 8 / ; see also 10 16 ff. Nu. 16 /).* The 
incense altar thus becomes an important criterion in the further 
analysis of P. 

In a similar way and with equal conclusiveness it is shown 
that the half-shekel poll-tax (8O11-16), 3 the anointing oil and 
unction of all the priests (22-33), the bronze laver (17-21), and 
the formula for compounding the incense (34-38), are secondary. 
Chap. 81 z-zz presupposes the parts of 8Q which are proved not 
to be original, and falls with them. 

The injunction to observe the Sabbath (31 12-17) seems to be 
introduced here to teach that even sacred labours, such as the 
building of the tabernacle, do not suspend the Sabbath law — a 
kind of reflection which itself suggests a late date. The language 
is not altogether like that of P, and has some suggestions of H ; 
the editor who inserted the paragraph here may have made use 
of a law which he found in another connection. 

ii. Chaps. 35-40. — In the account of the making of 
the tabernacle in 35-40, the paragraphs in 30 /. which 
we have recognised as later additions are all included, 
and are inserted in their natural and proper connection, 
— the altar of incense with the other furniture of the 
Holy Place (3725-28), the laver with the great altar in 
the court (388/ ), etc. Chaps. 35-40 are, therefore, not 
older than 30 f. Other indications make it probable 
that the whole detailed account of the construction of 
the tabernacle in exact accordance with the plans in 
25 ff. is a still later addition to the original text of P. 
Chaps. 35-40 were not translated into Greek by the 
same hand as the rest of the book ; and material differ- 
ences in content — the altar of incense, e.g. , is still lack- 
ing in @ — and order 4 seem to prove that the final 
recension of these chapters was not yet completed when 
the Alexandrian Version was made. In its original 
form P probably related very briefly that Moses did in 
all respects as God had bidden him. 

The historian tells us in his introduction (15 z) that 
the ode preserved in chap. 15 was sung by the Israelites 
_ . . on the shores of the Red Sea ; and 

Od *El until recent times il has heen believed 

16 * zg 5 without question that Moses was its 

1-1 * author. The poem celebrates, how- 
ever, not only the destruction of the pharaoh’s hosts in 
the sea (2-Z2), but also the safe guidance of Israel to 
the land of Canaan (z 3 -z 8); 6 ijb — which there is no 
formal reason for regarding as an interpolation — speaks 
of the building of the temple (cp also 13^). It is 
evident, therefore, that the poem was composed after 
Israel was established in Palestine. Some critics 
(Ew., H. Schultz, Di., Riehm) ascribe it to the age 
of David and Solomon, or even to the period of the 
Judges ; but the linguistic evidence, which is what is 
chiefly relied on as a proof of antiquity (see especially 
Di. ), is far from decisive. It is possible with greater 
probability to draw from it an opposite conclusion . 7 
The other evidence is all against so early a date. The 
prose narrative in 14 is not dependent on 15, but the 
converse. The ode has no resemblance to the really 
old poems in the historical books {e.g. , Judg. 5 2 S. 1 
Nu. 21). Its affinities are with Is. 12 and a group of 
historical psalms (78 105 106 114 77 ii-*o 118), and 

1 The Samaritan recension actually inserts it after 2635. 

2 On the other side see Del. ZKW z 88 o, pp. Z 13 - 122 . 

8 Cp Neh. 10 33 [32] 2 Ch. 246, from which it has been inferred 
that Ex. 80zz-z6 is a novel later than 444 b.c. 

4 A tabular exhibit of these differences in order may be found 
in Kue. Hex. 8 6, n. 15. reproduced in Dr. fntrod.fi) 40/ 
On the character of the Greek translations of these chapters cp 
Popper, and, on the other side, Klostermann, JVeue kirchl. Z. 

5 ^^ee De Wette, Beitr. 2 316 [’07]; Reuss, Gesch. d. AT, 
8 171 ; We. CHfi) 79, cp Prol.fi) 22/, 359/ ; Kue. Hex. 8 *3, 
n. zs ; Jfll. /PTS 124 ff.; for a synopsis of recent opinion, 
Holzinger, Einl. 233 ff 

6 The tenses in 13 are preterites (RV), not futures (AV). 

7 Jul. JPT 8 125. 
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there seems to be no reason for regarding it as older 
than these. 1 Some scholars think that the poem in its 
present form is the amplification of an older brief, and 
probably genuine, song of Moses, which maybe preserved 
in 15 i£- 3 ; 9 others, with greater probability, regard it 
as the development of the motive suggested in v. 21. 8 

It has been thought by many that the song was found 
in an old collection of poetry, — perhaps the 1 Book of 
the Wars of Yahwe’ (q.v. ), — and was incorporated 
by E in his history (Schr. , Di., Ki., etc.). The latter 
hypothesis can hardly be accepted ; E’s song at the 
crossing of the sea is v. 20/ ; i-x8 is a rival composi- 
tion. The references to Jerusalem and the temple are 
also against the supposition that the poem was in- 
cluded in E. More probably it was inserted by R JE or 
a later editor. It is possible that it was taken from a 
poetical collection ; but equally possible that it was 
written for its present position (Jiilicher). 


(a) Commentaries : — (See F. Brown, ‘Commentaries on 



’57) ; H. L. Strack (’94). 

(b) Criticism : — For the history of criticism see Hexateuch. 
i. General. E. Bertheau, Die sieben Grufpen mosaischer Ge seize 
in den drei mittleren Bach. d. Pent. (’40) ; J. W. Colenso, 
The Pentateuch and Book 0/ Joshua , Part Vi. (’72); Th. 
Nflldeke, Unters. t. Krit. d. AT (’69); A. Kayser, Das 
vorexilische Such der Urgeschichte Israels und seine Er - 
weiterungen (74) ; J. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs und der historischen Bttcher des A T, ’8o (JP T, 
’76/); A. Kuenen, ThT 14 (’8o) 281-302 (Ex. 16); ibid. 15 
(’81) 164-223 (Israel at Sinai, Ex. 19-24 82-34) ; A. Jfilicher, Die 


(Ex. 7-12) ; ibid. 10 £('91), io7-i3o(Ex. 1-7) ; ibid. 11 b (’92), 177- 
200 (Ex. 12 37-I7 16) ; ibid. 12 a C93), 23-46 (Ex. 18-84); The 
Triple Tradition of the Exodus (*94) ; K. Budde, ‘ Die Gesetzge- 
bung der mittleren Bucher des Pentateuchs, insbesondere der 
Quellen J und E,’ ZA TIV 11 193-234 (’91); Bruston, Les 
quatre sources des lois de T Exode (’83) ; Les deux Jihcnristes 
(’85) ; ‘ Les cinq documents de la Loi mosaique,’ ZA TW 12 177- 
211 C92); Kittel, Gesch. der Hebrder ,1 (’88), ET, History of 
the Hebrews (’95). 

ii. On the Laws. x. Ex. 12 f: J. F. L. George, Die dlteren 
jUdischen Feste (’35) ; W. H. Green, The Hebrew Feasts (’85, 
where references to the other literature will be found). — 2. On the 
Decalogue : — E. Meier, Die ursprangliche Form des Dekalogs 
'46) ; Datema, Der Decaloog (’ 76) ; O. Meissner, Der Dekalog 
‘ Inaug. Diss.’), 1893 ; C. A. Briggs, Higher Crit. of the 

Tex. ( 3 * ) 181 ff. (97) ; C. Montefiore, ‘ Recent^ Criticism upon 
Moses and t ~ 

11 251-291 (’ 

Das Bundesbuch ( 
buch,’ ZATWW 99-1x4 (’91); B. Baentsch, has Bundesbuch 
(*92); W. Staerk, Das Deuteronomium 32-57 (’94); C. A. 
Briggs, Higher Criticism^), 2x1-232; L. B. Paton, ‘The 
Original Form of the Book of the Covenant,*/i?Z, 12 79-93 CQ3) ; 
R. Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung im A T 70-99 (’96). 
Steueraagel, * Der jehovistische Bericht ub. d. Bundeschluss am 
Sinai (Ex. 19-24 31 18-84 28),’ St. Kr. 1899, 319 ff. 4. On Ex. 26-81 
86-40 : — Popper, Der biblische Bericht uber die Stiftshatte 
(’62); Wellhausen, CHP) 137 Jf. ; Kuenen, Hex. S 6, n. 12 f. 
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Neve kirchl. Z. 8 48-77 228-253 298-328 353-^ 

See also J. Estlin Carpenter and G. Harford-fiattersby, The 
Hexatevch, Oxford, 1900 (Analysis, synoptical tables of laws, 
etc.), and works on Introduction to the Old Testament, especi- 
ally those of Kuenen, Holringer, Driver, Cornill, KOnig ; and 
on the History of Israel, especially Stade (1 634 Jf.), and Kittel 

G. F. M. 


EXOBOISTS (eSopKlCTAi) were found by Paul at 
Ephesus (Acts 19 13 t). 

i$op*iCo» in 0 renders twice (Gen. 243, EV ‘make to 
swear,’ Vg. adjurare ; 1 K. 22 x6, EV ‘ adjure,’ Vg. adjurare) and 
n?K once [AL] (Judg. 17 2, AV ‘cursedst,’ RV ‘didst utter a 
curse,’ RV®g. ‘didst utter an adjuration *). 

The practice of casting out demons by spells is of 
remote antiquity. It was common both in and after 
the time of Jesus Christ, who undoubtedly cast out 
demons himself. There was this strong distinction, 


1 We. PrpLW 359 n. ; Che. OPs. 3X ; Co. Einl. (3. 4) 61. 

8 Ew., Di., Del, etc. Dr. thinks that the greater part of the 

song is Mosaic, the expansion being limited to the closing verses. 

8 Otmar, De Wette, Co., Wildeboer, Che., Ki. 


however, between the procedure of Jesus and that of his 
contemporaries that, whereas the latter were careful to 
use the names of supernatural beings to gain their end 
with the demons, Jesus ‘ cast out the spirits with a word,’ 

‘ by the spirit of God,’ ‘by the finger of God ’ ; how he 
suffered in consequence, is told in the synoptic 
gospels. In ML 108 Mk. 81567x3 Lk. 9 i Mk. 16 17 
it is further said that both before and after his 
resurrection he gave authority to his disciples to cast 
out demons, and in Mk. 16x7 (the address previous 
to his ascension) the great deeds which he prophesies 
are ascribed to the power of his name (iv r$ 6 v 6 fiarL 
fiov). If Jesus Christ made it a condition of successful 
exorcism that it should be performed * in his name,’ he 
certainly did npt mean the recitation of the name of 
Jesus as a spell. This however, was the procedure of 
the ‘ sons ’ or disciples 1 of a certain Jew of high rank at 
Ephesus (see Sceva) according to the narrative in Acts 
19x3, who tried the plan (iwexdpyirav) of using this 
potent name (cp Eph. I2X) as a spell in preference to 
the strings of names of gods and demigods and angels 
which were common in exorcisms both in Asia Minor 
and elsewhere. What they are reported to have said 
was simple enough, and contrasts very favourably with 
the ordinary medley in Jewish and even sometimes 
Christian exorcising formulae. It was this, * I adjure 
you (opidfa, not bptd{op.ev) by Jesus whom Paul 
preaches. ’ Demons probably did not often address the 
exorcists in the tone adopted by the demon on this 
occasion. ‘Jesus I recognise' (yiyvdjoncu)), he said, 

‘ and Paul I know (eirlaTapuu) ; but who are ye?’ 

The passage stands in connection with a reference to 
certain miracles wrought by or through Paul which 
hardly come up to our expectations (see 2 Cor. 12x2). 
The narrative rightly assumes that Paul did perform 
wonderful deeds, but certainly imagines wrong ones ; it 
is only ‘ accidental fancy’s guardian sheath ’ 2 of a belief 
in Paul’s thaumaturgic powers (cp Acts 5 15). This 
juxtaposition is unfavourable to the historical accuracy 
of the account of the Jewish exorcists. Still, even if 
unhistorical, this account enables us to realise better the 
historical situation. Gal. 5 20 and indirectly 2 Tim. 3 13 
show how prevalent magic was among the populations 
evangelised by Christ's disciples, and the whole para- 
graph, Acts 1913-20, gives a vivid, even if partly im- 
aginary, picture of this. The works of Justin Martyr 
further illustrate what we may call the two contending 
types of exorcism. Unfortunately there is not much 
difference between these types. Justin (Apol. 245) says 
that ‘ by the name of Jesus Christ who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate’ demons who resist all other 
exorcism are cast out. He does not deny that a Jew 
may perhaps successfully exorcise a demon in the name 
of the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob (xarA rod deov 'A ftp. x.r.X. ; Dial. 31 1 c . ); 
but he says that Jewish exorcists as a class had sunk to 
tlje level of the superstitious exorcists of the heathen 
[Apol. 245 B), and the stories in Josephus (Ant. viii. 2 s 
and BJ \ ii. 63) seem to confirm this statement. 

Josephus asserts that king Solomon left behind an account 
of the various forms of exorcism, and in connection with this 
relates the strange story of Eleazar’s cure of certain demoniacs 
in the presence of Vespasian ; he also says wonderful things 
respecting the herb Baaras. A book called the * Testament of 
Solomon/ full of marvellous demonology, still exists ; see M. R. 
James’s paper in Guardian , 15th March 1899. 

It was an age of universal credulity ; but the influence 
of the life of Jesus Christ tended to preserve the early 
Christians from the worst failings of their Jewish neigh- 
bours. Origen expressly says that not a few plain 
Christians (ibiurrat), without any acquaintance with 
magical formulae, by prayer alone and simple adjur- 
ations (nbvip €v%V Ka l bpKuxreoiv &v\owrTbpats) had 
proved the power of Christ over the demons (c. Cels. 


1 The epithet ntpiepvbfiovoi ‘strolling’ (Jews), suggests that 
they were little better than travelling mountebanks. 

8 Browning, Asolando. 
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7 334)* Babylonian and ecclesiastical formulae of exor- 
cism would be only indirectly illustrative, and need not 
be quoted. 

See further, Magic, || 2 b, 4 ; Jastrow, Rel. 0/ Bab. and 
Ass. 269-273 ; Wessely, Ephesia Grammata (’86) ; and cp 
Demon, | 9, etc. T . K. C. 

EXPIATION. The rendering of HKDn in Nu. 8-7 
RV (AV ‘water of expiation’), and of "IBS (‘to make 
expiation ’) in Nu. 3533 Dt. 32 4 3 - See Sacrifice. 

E 7 E. Dark, fiery eyes have always been to orientals 
an essential part of feminine beauty. An Arabian poet 
likens the glance of a beautiful woman to lightning 
from a heavy rain-cloud (Hamdsa, 558).* Leah is less 
attractive than Rachel (Gen. 2917), because she has 
‘lustreless eyes’ (so Kautzsch ; EV tender’; nun, 
rakkoth ; badeveh). In Canticles, the eyes of bride and 
bridegroom alike are compared to doves ( 4 1 5 12 ; on 1 15 
see Budde). The iris with the pupil is the dove ; the 
‘water-brooks’ spoken of in 5 12 (where the figure is 
developed) are the whites of the eyes. The doves which 
the poet has in his mind are probably rock- pigeons (cp 
Cant. 2 14); these are gray or blue with black bands. 
The lover considers his passion the effect of the bright 
eyes of his beloved (Cant. 49) ; compare the Arabian 
poem already referred to, where it is said that if an 
armed man met such a glance as the poet has met he 
would be wounded mortally as by an arrow. 

The power of an ‘ evil eye ’ is not directly referred to. 
The ‘evil eye’ (6<f>da\fi6 s irovrjpds) of Mk. 722 (cp Mt. 
20 15) means no doubt either niggardliness, or envy, or 
(cp Ps. 35i9) malicious joy at the misfortunes of another, 
or lustfulness (cp Mt. 5 28). The ‘ ogling’ women in Is. 3 16 
(nVlpbD. m'sakkeroth) certainly had evil eyes. So, too, 
when Saul ' eyed ’ David, it was not in order consciously 
to exert a baleful influence on the favourite of the people ; 
it was the involuntary expression of his jealousy and ill- 
will. The use of amulets (d'cti 1 ?, IthaSim), it is true, can 
hardly be doubted, and one of the chief objects of an 
amulet was to guard the wearer against an ‘ evil eye. ’ 
It was not, however, one of the aims of the biblical 
writers to contribute to Hebrew archaeology, and they 
and the editors of their works perhaps shrank from too 
much reference to popular superstitions. In Ecclus. 
148 -io (RV) we have a full description of the ‘ evil eye,’ 
in the sense of jealousy and ill-will, — 

Evil is he that envieth with his eye, 1 

Turning away the face, and despising the souls [of men]. 

A covetous man’s eye is not satisfied with his portion ; 

And wicked injustice drieth up his soul. 

An evil eye is grudging of bread, 

And he is miserly at his table. 

According to Hatch, 2 ‘evil eye’ should rather be 
' grudging eye,’ and this is his striking rendering of Mt. 
622 f — 

The lamp of the body is the eye. 

I f therefore thine eye be liberal, 

Thy whole body shall be full of light, 

But if thine eye be grudging, 

Thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 

The rendering * liberal ’ for ayaj 96 s is in accordance with EV’s 
rendering of Prov. 22 9 * He that hath a bountiful eye ( 

* ayin ) shall be blessed ’ ; but, as we have seen, it is not necessary 
to restrict the reference of an ‘ evil eye ’ to niggardliness. That 
fine passage, Mt.6 22 f. y is quite independent of the passages 
which precede and follow it ; indeed the Sermon on the Mount 
cannot critically be said to form a rhetorical or literary whole. 
The ‘ evil eye ’ is really the ‘ harmful eye,’ and the passage is a 
warning against a spint of self-absorption, unfriendliness, harm- 
fulness. We also read of ‘ eyes full of adultery ’ (2 Pet. 2 x 4 ) 
and of ‘ lofty ’ — i.e. % proud — eyes (Ps. 131 x Prov. 6 17 80 13). 

Painting the eyes, or rather the eyelids, is several 
times referred to. Jezebel ‘ painted her eyes ’ (lit. ‘ set 
her eyes in paint’) in order to receive Jehu in full state 
(2 K. 930); AV unfortunately substitutes ‘face.’ The 
effect is strikingly described by Jeremiah : ‘ Though 
thou enlargest (Heb. ‘rendest’) thine eyes with paint’ 
(Jer. 430 RV). Ezekiel, too, represents this as a part 
of the full feminine toilette (Ezek. 234 ©); cp Paint. 

1 6 fiturKtUviiiv cx^aAfiy. 2 Biblical Greeky 80. 


EYE, DISEASES OF THE 

Prov. 625, however, ‘ Let her not take thee with her eye- 
lids,’ probably refers to a winking with the eyes to attract 
the attention. 

‘ Eyelids ’ and ' eyes ’ can in fact be used synonymously. 
The expression ' Eyelids of the dawn ’ (if ‘ dawn ’ should 
not rather be read ' sun n ) in Job 3 9 41 xo [18] is surely 
only a poetical variation of 4 eyes of the dawn ’ ; and in 
Prov. 4 25 ' let fhine eyelids look straight before thee ’ is 
plainly synonymous with ‘ let thine eyes look right on.’ 
We cannot, however, quite so easily account for these 
words of Ps. 11 4 : 

Yahwfe is in his holy palace ; Yahwfe’s throne is in heaven ; 

His eyes behold, his eyelids try, the sons of men. 

It is improbable that even the ' eyes ’ could be said 
to * try ’ the moral state of men ; still less could the 
‘ eyelids ’ be said to do so. We must therefore look 
closely into the text, which may not have been accu- 
rately transmitted. It is only a slight improvement to 
read in /. 2 with Baethgen, 

His eyes behold [the world] ; 2 his eyelids try the sons of men ; 
for the difficulty connected with the w^ord ' eyelids ’ still 
remains, nor has even Duhm grappled with it. After 
a consideration of all the points involved, we decide 
to read thus : jv 3 K '33 .13'mn ru'Bxn .1313 V 3 'y — i.e . , ‘ his 
eyes watch the crushed, they view the race of the 
poor. ’ 

In the later literature the ‘ eye ’ or ‘ eyes ’ of God 
become the symbol of his providence and judicial 
watchfulness (Ps. 33 18 Prov. 153 Ezra 5 s). The same 
emblem suggests the beautiful words of Ps. 121 4 
‘ Behold the keeper of Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps,’ 
side by side with which w'e may put the words of Dt. 
32 10 ‘ He guarded him [Israel] as the apple of his eye ’ 
(u'y pP'N3 ; the * apple of the eye ’ being regarded as 
the most precious of possessions [see also Ps. 17 8 
Prov. 7 2]). T. K. C. 

EYE, DISEASES OF THE. Egyptian, Greek, and 
Brahmanical medical writings show the chief eye- 

1 flanaral diseases to have been ophthalmia (in- 

* eluding all chronic effects to the lids, 

reierences. tear . ducts> etc >f under the name of 

trachoma), cataract, and glaucoma. 

There are niceties of diagnosis (e.g . , ripe and unripe cataract), 
as well as various treatments. Jewish references are, as usual, 
meagre. The Bab. Talmud ( Shabbdth , 108^-109/1) treats sore 
eyes by applying wine, or fasting saliva (not on the Sabbath, 
unless to complete a cure begun the day before). 

The biblical references are to the protection of the 
blind (Lev. 19 14 Dt. 27 18), or to persons or companies 
(Dt. 2828/. ) struck blind as a punishment (cp Herod. 
2 hi), or to cures of blindness. The strict criticism of 
ancient references by Hirschberg ( Geschichtl . Rcisc eines 
Augenarstes, Leips. 1890) warns us against measuring 
the ancient prevalence of ophthalmia (trachoma) by its 
present extent, which is enormous in Egypt, and con- 
siderable in other N. African countries and in Syria. 

In Syria, Pruner (. Krank . des Orients , 1847) found it most 

? revalent in all the coast towns, but also in Antioch and at 
Joms and Baalbek. In Jerusalem there is now a charity speci- 
ally for ophthalmic cases. See further P. J. Baldensperger, 
PEFQy Apr. '99, p. 154. 

The Jewish case most fully narrated is that of Tobit. 
The texts (especially Jerome’s in Vulg. ) differ so widely 
_ — ... as to leave no doubt of variations and ac- 
’ A0 1 * cretions in the telling of a folk tale. They 
agree that the malady was whiteness, Xetfxwju a (albugo), 
leucoma being the third ancient degree of opacities of 
the cornea, of which the lesser were macula and nubecula. 

It had lasted four years, according to most texts, seven in 
another, eight in another ; Tobit is said to have been fifty-eight 
when it began. The cause assigned, droppings of a bird, when 


1 nn» miswritten for Din (Che.). Note the Arabic phrase 
* eyelids of the sun ’ (Ges. Thes. 1003 a). 

2 Inserting l*?nj? ; Theodoret, and Syr. Hex. have etc rijv 
oIkov/x«Vt)v ; the common text of 8, however, gives «L? rbv 
HvrfrtLj *.e., n3l3» which in 9 10 10 x 8 74 ai is worn down into 
-p. See Che. Ps.P) ad loc . ; Duhm’s criticism is tentative and 
unsatisfactory. 
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lie was asleep out of doors, is merely a picturesque explana- 
tion of the whiteness ; ophthalmia is the common cause. The 
leucomata are dwelt upon pathetically as an affliction incurred 
in doing a pious deed ; actual or total blindness may be implied 
in Tobit’s stumbling (11 zo), but is not expressly mentioned in 
all texts. 

Opacities of the cornea interfere with vision in pro- 
portion to their central position opposite the pupil, 
their extent, density, kind of margins, presence in one 
or both eyes, etc. The whiteness is that of new scar- 
tissue, which is not homogeneous with the transparent 
tissue of the natural structure. 

Saemisch (‘ Krankh. der Cornea,’ Handb. 4306) says that it is 
not rare to find a very slow spontaneous clearing of recent corneal 
opacities, especially in children, but that all applications to 
dispel the opacity of old scars are useless ; Beer, of Vienna 
(1847), claimed many good results in treating white flecks as 
distinguished from true scars. 

There is a treatment which might pass popularly as 
an actual cure, especially in the many cases where 
the vision is only impaired — viz. , to darken the white 
spots by a pigment so that they are no longer seen (as 
a blemish) against the black of the pupil or the coloured 
iris. The modem method is to tattoo the spot or 
spots with Indian ink. Hirsch ( Gesch. der Augenheilk. 
276) has found in Galen a treatment having the same 
object, viz. , producing by a heated probe an eschar of 
the surface, rubbing in powder of oak-galls, and apply- 
ing a weak solution of copper salt ; the copper ink so 
made on the spot would sink into the white tissue and 
render it permanently dark. Tobit’s cure was probably 
of the nature of pigmentation. See Tobit. 

The text does not claim a miracle, Raphael’s aid being given 
through ordinary means ; a radical cure by the medicinal action 
of gall (or anything else) is out of the question (Saemisch) ; and 
the actual removal or exfoliation of the white tissue, which the 
text may seem to claim, would only have resulted in leaving 
other white scars behind. 

From a fish of the Tigris, perhaps a sturgeon, the 
heart, the liver (not in all texts), and the gall are to be 
taken and preserved (65 : Qh &<r<j>a\u>s) ; it is probable, 
from the subsequent use of the two former to make a 
smoke with aromatics added, that they had been 
calcined to charcoal (61682); the gall would keep 
only as evaporated and dried to a resinous mass, in 
which state it will keep for years. 1 The gall of a fresh- 
water fish (sturgeon) differs from ox-gall in having its bile- 
acid nearly ail taurocholic and its alkaline base soda. 
Whilst Raphael is sent to cure both Tobit and his 
future daughter-in-law, and the materials for both cures 
are taken from the same fish, the gall alone is for the 
one, and the smoke of the heart and liver (probably 
calcined) for the other. The collocation of the text is 
so far suggestive, however, that one may read into it 
the omitted detail, viz., that the charcoal had been 
used with the gall to make a permanent pigment, as 
Indian ink may be made, and that the ‘ cure ' had been 
of the same kind as that which is now effected by tattoo- 
ing, the pigment having been applied either in that way 
or as in Galen’s copper ink. (The xal Sr/xSels Siarplxf/e 1, 

4 being pricked therewith, he shall rub,’ of 11 8 may 
imply either needle puncture or a preliminary eschar. ) 
It is said that fish-gall has been used in Persia in 
modern times to ‘cure’ corneal opacities (Bissell in 
Lange, ad loc. ) ; but the folk-lore is again fragmentary, 
and the scientific explanation wanting. 

The other cases of blindness cured are miraculous 
(Jn. 9 1 Mk. 8aa Mt. 827, and the case or cases at 
« t*. Jencho in the Synoptics). In the first 

5. in ttOBpeis. two use j s ma( j e Q f saliva ( j n the third 
there is only the touch of the hand, in the fourth 
only the word spoken (in two accounts). The use of 
fasting saliva (which is the more alkaline) for sore eyes 
occurs in all folk-lore, ancient and modem. 

1 Ox-gall is so prepared for the use of water-colour artists, its 
effect being to make an emulsion of the carbon particles of lead 
pencil and fix them in the tissue of the paper. The emulsifying 
effect of adding ox-gall to lamp black m water is easily shown 
in a watchglass, a serviceable sepia being produced. There is 
alsoa physiological experiment which shows that ox-gall added 
to oil causes it to soak through a moist animal membrane, 
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In the case at Alexandria given by Tacitus (Hist. 48x), 
Vespasian took the precaution to learn from his physicians 
whether the man who solicited the exercise of imperial virtue 
were actually a curable subject. 

In the circumstantially narrated case of Jn. 9i, the 
man was bom blind. Strictly, that should mean some 
congenital defect of structure in the eyes, of which the 
varieties are many ; but one who had suffered from 
ophthalmia at birth, and had retained the more or less 
serious effects of it, would be classed also as born blind. 

The bodily infirmity of Paul, referred to by himself 
in Gal. 413-15, is best explained as an acute attack of 
p . . ophthalmia. We may safely follow Weiz- 
4 . ratUY sgcfcer (Ap. Zeit. iii., 2, § 1) in assuming 
that he would not have written, 4 ye would have dug out 
your own eyes to give to me,’ had not his infirmity been 
of the eyes. 1 The compliment to the Galatians, that they 
4 neither set at naught nor abhorred my bodily trial * 
(weipacrfidv, which is commonly used for a temptation 
or volitional trial), implies some malady at once exter- 
nally shown, and repulsive in its nature. Ophthalmia 
might well be repulsive — the eyes red, swollen, and 
rendering a whitish filmy matter, the tears overflowing, 
the eyelids blinking from the intolerance of light, and 
the face contorted by spasms of pain in the eyeballs and 
in the forehead and temples. All the while it is un- 
attended by general fever (Pruner, l.c.). The medical 
diagnosis involves a point of grammar, — the use of Sid 
in Si dadtveiav rrjs aapicds. In poetry (see the Lexicons) 
it is used for duration— e.g . , Sid vbicra — and if it were 
allowable to give Sta this sense in NT the text of 
Gal. 4 13 would have the intelligible meaning 4 right 
through bodily infirmity I preached etc.,’ which would 
also be in keeping with the apostle’s known zeal. 
The diagnosis of an acute attack of ophthalmia, 
throughout which he had preached (as it was not im- 
possible to do), would enable us to assume some 
permanent after-effect (trachoma), such as would ex- 
plain the references to his ‘weak’ or contemptible 
‘presence,’ and perhaps his inability to recognise the 
high priest (Acts 23s). It is singular also that the 
<tk 6 \o\// rfi vapid of 2 Cor. 12 7 is the same word that is 
used of eyes as tormented, in Nu. 33 55 <5 — <tk 6 \ottcs tv 
toi s 6<f>da\p.oU. 

For Byesalve, Rev. 8 18 (xoAAovptov), see Medicine. 

C. C. 

EZAR P>*K), 1 Ch. 1 38 AV, RV Ezer (, q.v ., i.’).* 

EZBAI (*JJ$ ; azcoBai [B], -a)Be [K], azBi [A], 
AC Bah A [L], i Ch. 11 37). A faulty reading. See 
Paarai. 

EZBON (Jta¥$, Sam. 

x. In genealogy of Gad, g 13 ; Gen. 46 16 (Gacrofiav [AD], -ft [L]). 
In Nu. 26 16 the name has been corrupted to Ozni, and the 
family is known as the Oznites (’JTKtn] \ v. 25, a£em [B*], -am 
[Bab] -euvi [AF], a^av, 6 a£av 1 [L]). 

2. b. Bela in genealogy of Benjamin ( g.v., g 9, ii. a); 1 Ch. 
7 7 (ao-efiwv [BA], «<r<re. [L]). See Bela u., 2. 

EZECHLAS, RV Ezeki&s (gzgkiac [A]), 1 Esd.9i4 
= Ezra 10 15 , Jahaziah. 

EZECLAS, RV Ezekias (gzgkiac [BA]). (1) 1 Esd. 

9 43 = Hilkiah, 7. (2) Ecclus. 48 17, RV Hezekiah [1]. 

EZEKIEL pJIT, 4 El makes strong,’ 

IGZGKIhA [BAQ], ezechiel), one of the four 4 greater* 

1 Tr aining prophets. The only trustworthy notice 

raixung. p^i#*] from another writer is that in 
the editorial title to his prophecy (1 3), in which he is 
described (probably) as 4 the priest, the son of Buzi. ’ 

1 [Lightfoot’s final opinion is that the disease was epilepsy, a 
view held also by Krenkel and Schmiedel (Gal . , in HC). Ramsay 
(Hist. Comm, on Gal. unff. ; cp St. Paul the Traveller , 07./) 
absents to all Lightfoot’s conclusions except this final result, in 
place of which he proposes the view that Paul was afflicted by 
seizures of malarial fever, which, as the inscriptions show, was 
regarded in Asia Minor as due to the immediate action of God (cp 

2 Cor. 127) ; its intermissions would have enabled him to preach 
from time to time and from place to place. Cp Galatia, g 27.] 
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Here Buzi possibly points for the origin of the prophet’s 
family to some district near- N. Arabia, or to the region 
of Gad (see Buz). 1 * 3 His priestly character comes 
out clearly enough in his book ; he was, in fact, a 
member of that Zadokite clan which toward the close 
of the seventh century was on the point of getting 
complete control of the worship of Yahw6 in Palestine 
(see Zadok, i) ; his whole tone is that of a man who 
belonged to the governing sacerdotal body. 

The prophet’s youth was probably spent in the temple 
at Jerusalem, where his education would consist chiefly 
in training in the ritual and moral law and in the 
history of his people ; whether the priestly youth then 
received specific literary training, we do not know. 
The two chief educational influences of his time were 
doubtless the cultus-centralisation of Josiah (see Israel, 
§§ 37 ff') an d the teaching of Jeremiah ; Josiah’s reform 
must have heightened the esprit de corps of the Jerusalem 
priestly college, and have paved the way for the com- 
plete organisation of the temple-ministers, the new 
law-book (contained in Deuteronomy) furnishing the 
starting-point for detailed codification ; Jeremiah’s 
teaching suggested broad prophetic views of the ethical- 
religious condition and needs of the nation. Ezekiel’s 
writings show how greatly he was influenced by his older 


contemporary. 

His home career was cut short in the year 597 by the 
Chaldean capture of Jerusalem and deportation of a 
large number of the people to Babylonia. In the 
account in Kings (2 K. 24 10-16) it is said that with 
king Jehoiachin and his household all the princes, 
w r arriors, and craftsmen were carried to Babylon. 
This statement cannot be taken literally, since it 
appears, from the book of Jeremiah, that a consider- 
able number of princes and fighting men were in 
Jerusalem in Zedekiah’s time ; but no doubt the 
deportation included many of the best people (Jer. 
52a8; cp Israel, § 41). There is no mention, either 
in Kings or in the book of Ezekiel, of priests among 
the exiles. The omission may be accidental ; Ezekiel 
at any rate was among those carried away. This 
appears from the fact that he dates his prophecies 
from the deportation of Jehoiachin (everywhere except 
inli) and that he calls it 'our captivity’ ( 33 21). 
Possibly he was singled out by Nebuchadrezzar as a 
chief man among the priests, or as the representative 
of a prominent priestly family, though he was certainly 
neither 4 chief priest ’ nor 4 second priest ’ (cp 2 K. 25 18). 

Ezekiel’s age when he left Judaea can only be guessed 
at. His call to the prophetic office came in the fifth 
n , year of Jehoiachin’s captivity (1 2), 592 

2. cnronoiogy. B C ( w h en he was possibly about thirty 
years old.* In this case his birth-year would be ap- 
proximately 622 ; he may, however, have been older. 

The ‘thirtieth year’ of lx, given by him as the date of his 
prophetic call, cannot, as the text stands, refer to his age 
(Origen); that would be expressed in Hebrew differently 
(see Kings, passim). Nor was it the custom of the prophets or 
their editors to give the writer’s age (see the prophetic books, 
passim) ; the epoch is always a political or a national one — the 
accession of a king, or an earthquake (Am. 1 1), or there is 
simply mention of the kings under whom the prophet prophesied. 
In Ezek. 1 1, then, the epoch is in all probability political or in 
some way national. The only event in Israelitish history of 
this date (622) is the introduction of the moral and ritual reform 
(Deuteronomy) by Josiah (2 K. 22). This is adopted by Targ. 
and Jerome. There is no reason, however, to suppose that it 
was a generally recognised epoch. Still less is there ground for 
taking the Jubilee year as the starting-point (see Chronology, 
§ 1, end) ; it was, as far as we know, never so used except for 
land-transactions. For other explanations see Carpzov, Introd. 
The supposition of a Babylonian reckoning (Scaliger) is in itself 
not unnatural if we consider Ezekiel’s fondness for Babylonian 
ideas and customs, and the fact that the Jews after a while 
adopted the Babylonian names of months (see Month, § 3). 
No appropriate Babylonian date, however, has yet been found ; 


1 Whether the Ezekiel mentioned in 1 Ch. 24 16 has any con- 

nection with our prophet is uncertain (see J ehezekel). 

3 Josephus (Ant. x. 7 3) says that he was a boy when he was 
carried away ; but this is either a guess, or an unsupported 
tradition. 


the era of Nabopolassar, if it be a real era, begins according 
to the Canon of Ptolemy in 625, not thirty but thirty-three 
years before 592. It is possible that the number thirty in 
Ezek. 1 x is a very early corruption of 4 five/ or, conceivably, 
the alteration of a scribe who wished to bring Ezekiel’s forty (4 6) 
into accord with Jeremiah’s seventy (Jer. 25 xx), and therefore 
makes the prophet s writing begin in the thirtieth year of the cap- 
tivity (see Dunm, Bertholei). 1 Cp Chronology, § x, col. 774 f 


We must leave the question unsettled till the Baby- 
lonian history and the Hebrew text have been cleared 
up. However this point may be decided, we may re- 
gard it as reasonably certain that the prophet’s active 
career extended from the fifth to the twenty-seventh 
year of Jehoiachin's captivity ( 29 17), 592-570 B.C. 

Ezekiel’s life in Babylonia appears to have been 
outwardly quiet and comfortable. The captives were 
3 Life at Tel-abib on the river Kebar, not 

‘ * far from the city of Babylon (see Chebar, 

Tel-abib). They formed a separate community, had 
their elders (81), engaged in agriculture (Jer. 29 5-7), 
and were probably left undisturbed on condition of 
paying a tax to the Babylonian government (cp Wilde- 
boer, Letterkunde , 206). Ezekiel was married, and had 
his own house (81); the death of his wife was made the 
occasion of a symbolical act of warning to the people 
(24x5-24) I there seems no reason to doubt the reality 
of the procedure. 

After his call as prophet his life was spent in the 
endeavour to open the eyes of the exiles to the 
significance of current events, to make them see what 
the captivity meant, and to what a future they were 
destined. He had to struggle against the moral and 
religious levity of the mass of the people (3830-32), 
the torpor and idolatry even of the principal men (14 1-5), 
and the evil influence of the morally blind prophets and 
prophetesses ( 13 ). He was respected by the people as 
a predicter, and perhaps admired as an orator ; but the 
moral side of his teaching was not generally com- 
prehended (81 14 1 3332). There was, however, a 
sympathetic kernel (20 33-38). 

In his last years, when Jerusalem had been destroyed 
and the popular excitement of struggle and hope had 
given place to the quiet of acknowledged defeat, 
Ezekiel gave himself up to contemplation of the new 
organisation of the nation, to whose speedy return to 
its land he ardently looked forward (chaps. 40 - 48 ). 
This is the only indication of development of thought 
in his prophetic career; he began as denouncer, he 
ended as consoler and organiser of his people. The 
turning-point in his work was the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; the worst accomplished, he set himself to 
build up. This general unity of thought may suggest 
that he was already a mature man when he began his 
prophetic work. When and how he died we do not 
know. 2 

Ezekiel is a particularly interesting and important 
figure in the history of the OT religion, for the reason 
, . . that he represents the transition from the 

4 . Historical p r0 phetic to the priestly period. Both a 
place. prophet and a priest, he sympathised 
with, and did justice to, both tendencies of thought. 
In this respect he differs from Jeremiah, who, though a 
priest, felt little interest in the ritual. Ezekiel, as 
prophet, was alive to the dependence of the people on 
the immediate word of God, to the necessity, that is, 
of a constant living contact between the mind of God 
and the mind of man ; but, as priest, he also saw that 
the people had reached a stage which demanded a more 
precise formulation of the law of worship. He lived on 
the verge of a great religious revolution — the abolition, 
namely, of idolatry, and the establishment of the sole 


1 It is clear that the editor who inserted v. 2 f thought that 
the datum in v. x required explanation. Cornill prefers to 
regard v. 1 as a scribed addition ; but the use of the xst pers. 
in w. 1 4, and the obviously explanatory tone of v. *f. t make 
the supposition improbable. 

2 For traditions of his genealogy, miracles, tomb, etc., see 
Pseudo -Epiphan. De vit. proph.\ Benj. of Tudeia, I tin . ; 
Carpzov, Introd. *, Hamburger, RE. 
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worship of Yahwi in Israel The religious leaders of 
Josiah’s time, both priests and prophets, had with true 
insight insisted on the necessity of centralising the 
worship at Jerusalem in order to destroy the comlpt 
local cults. Ezekiel carries on the fight for ethical 
monotheism, not only by denouncing the worship of 
other gods than Yahw6 as the source of the national 
misfortunes, but also, more effectively, by furthering 
that strict organisation of the cultus which alone could 
train the people to the purer worship of the one God 
of Israel. 

It would perhaps be going too far to say that Ezekiel 
saw the full historical significance of the principles which 
he maintained, or that he was wholly uninfluenced by 
desire to increase the importance and power of his 
order ; but it is fair to assume that, as a man of 
genius, he saw both the evil of his time and its remedy. 
He thus paved the way for the next great movement of 
Israelitish society. He was the last of the prophets — 
prophetism accomplished its work in securing sub- 
stantially the victory of monotheism. The writers who 
are massed under the name of the Second Isaiah are 
seers rather than prophets, and the post-exilian pro- 
phetic books are only the last strains of an expiring 
impulse, without the spontaneity and power of their 
predecessors, and largely dominated by the priestly 
spirit. Ezekiel is both true prophet and true priest, 
and harmonises the two vocations ; in insisting on the 
ritual he does not cease to be a preacher of righteous- 
ness, and he thus enables us to see that the priestly 
period is not antagonistic to, but only the continuation 
of, the prophetic period. 

Ezekiel seems to have been a bold, determined man, 
well fitted to deal with the humours of an obstinate 
P®°pl e ( 34 -h), showing no tenderness 
0 . onaracter j- or kig nation (his only exhibition of 
. . tender feeling is on the occasion of his 
V * wife’s death, 24 16), vigorous and strong 
in word and deed (826 14 1-3 21 20 [25] and the play on 
his name in 38/), lacking in fineness and discrimina- 
tion. His favourite designation of himself as ‘ son of 
man’ (2i and passim) is intended to mark his sense of 
his own insignificance in the presence of the divine 
majesty, and, because he regarded himself as simply 
the mouthpiece of God, he was unflinching before men. 
He seems, however, to have been profoundly discour- 
aged at the outset ; for six years he did not speak in 
public, and at a later time he interpreted his silence as 
the result of a: divine command (326). 

Ezekiel’s literary style resembles his character — it is 
rich and vigorous, but lacking in simplicity and grace ; he 
produces striking effects by the heaping up of particulars 
(16 20 23 27 29 etc.) and is especially powerful in 
denunciation (26 31 /. etc.). His imagination is im- 
petuous and titanic, but unchastened. There is great 
variety in the form of his presentation : he abounds 
tn ‘Vision, parable, and allegory, has some of the finest 
Tes of the Hebrew Kind ( 1 lamentation, ' see 
PTATION), and is fond of geographical detail. 
ipeiilB -preserved several mythic figures. Some of 
sjf 4&courses certainly were written, not pronounced 
£*6). , They all give evidence of careful literary com- 
, poa&fta; in him the old prophetic oratory is rapidly 

Ezekiel shows a marked friendliness toward Baby- 
loolL He is the staunch advocate of Nebuchadrezzar 
|pbtwithstanding the lung's idolatry) against Israel, 
and Tyre. He borrows imagery (the cherub) 
from Babylonian architecture, and literary (and prob- 
ably geographical) material from Babylonian books or 
men. It is not unlikely that his great scheme of temple- 
organisation was influenced by what he saw around him 
in Babylonia, and he possibly began the adoption of a 
part of the Babylonian material which is now found in 
Gen. 1 - 11 . c. h. T. 
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Division and contents (§§ 8-14). 


Ethics, theolo^y, etc. (§8 15-20). 


Authorship, etc. (8 1 /). 

Visions (8 3). 

Text and canon (f 4/). Ritual (8 21^ , 

Jeremiah (8 6). Other writers (8 23). 

Politics and ethics (8 7). New constitution (8 24). 

Bibliography (8 25). 

Ezekiel’s prophecies have come down to us in a 
relatively good state of preservation. They contain 

1 . Authorship scribes ' ? rT ° rS and “Prions, and 
and date were P roba bly revised by the prophet 

ana aate. j n ^is later years ; but there is no good 

reason to doubt that the book is from his pen. On 
this point no important doubts were expressed before 
the present century. 1 

Zunz {Goitesd. Vortr. 1832 ; ZDMG , 1873) places the work in 
the Persian period (in the 5th century b.c.) on the. ground of 
the non-mention of Ezekiel by Jeremiah, its non-prophetic 
specific predictions (Zedekiah [12 12/], Zerubbabel [1722^)], 
the improbability of a prophet’s drawing up a new constitution 
(40-48) soon after the destruction of the temple, the existence of 


ment of the era of the exile, linguistic resemblances to* Job 
and later books, use of Pentateuch words, and Aramaisms. 2 

These and similar considerations are by no means 
decisive. The nature of Hebrew prophetic and his- 
torical writing makes the silence of Jeremiah intel- 
ligible (Jeremiah himself is not mentioned in Kings), 
and Ezekiel was perhaps little known in Jerusalem in 
Jeremiah's time ; the reference to Zedekiah’s blindness 
is not dated and may have been inserted in the revision, 
and Zerubbabel is not mentioned ; only before the 
Second Temple could such a constitution as Ezekiel’s 
have been drawn up ; the angels in chap. 9 (if the 
personages in v. 2 be so considered) act much as those 
of Zechariah sixty years later ; Noah, Daniel, and Job 
were doubtless old-Israelitish heroes of tradition ; the 
name 4 Persia ’ may have been known in Babylonia in 
Nebuchadrezzar's time, though it is doubtful whether 
Ezekiel’s Paras is our Persia (see Paras) ; and the 
vocabulary of the book of Ezekiel does not differ from 
that of Jeremiah more than the different surroundings 
of the two men may naturally account for. 8 The Ara- 
maisms are probably due to later scribes. On the 
other hand, the general tone of the book is different from 
that of the post-exilic prophets and particularly from that 
of Daniel — it has nothing in common with them but an 
incipient apocalypse : Israel is struggling with idolatry, 
is to be chastised and purified, is in definite historical 
relations with certain nations. The religious and politi- 
cal situations are the same in Ezekiel as in Jeremiah. 

Some peculiarities of form and expression in the 
book are most easily explained by the supposition that 
2 SuDDOsed the P ro P het in his last years revised his 
revisioxL discourses> m aking alterations and addi- 
tions suggested by subsequent events. 

It is distinctly stated that the section 2917-20 is such an 
addition. It is not impossible that the whole of the first part 


1 On the Talmudic tradition {Bab. Bathr. 14 b) that ‘the 
men of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel’ (where ‘wrote’ 
may hint at editorial work by later scholars), see Canon, 8 19/ 

2 Zunz’s arguments are repeated, with additions, by others. 
Seinecke {GVI, 1876) fixes the date of the book at 164 b.c. on 
the ground of imitation of Daniel (‘ Son of man ’), and from the 
<3° (390+4°) °f Ezek. 4, which he reckons onward from 504 
(5th year of the captivity of Jehoiachin). The 390 of MT is, 
however, to be corrected, after ®, to 190. Geiger ( Urschr . 

& *3» and Natkgclass. Schr. 283) adopts Zunz’s conclusions. 

. Vemes ( Du pritend. polyth . des Hebr,\ exaggerating the 
arguments of Reuss, regards our book as a collection of 
fragments edited about 200 b.c. E. Havet {La modemiti des 
proph . ) identifies Gog with the Parthians, 40 B.C., and thinks 
that chaps. 40-48 were composed at the time when Herod con- 
ceived the plan of reconstructing the temple. Chaps. 88/ are 
assigned by Wi. {AOF 2 160 /f.) to B.c. 334-333, and 27 9^-2 5a is 
considered by Manchot (JPT 14 423^) and Bertholet {Hesek. 
to be an interpolation. 

8 On the vocabulary of Ezekiel see Zunz {op. citX Smend 
{Ezechiel ., Delitzsch (in the Baer-Delitzsch ed. of the Heb. 
text), Driver {Introd.). 
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(chaps. 1-24, which precedes the fall of the city) is coloured by 
the (later acquired) knowledge of the capture of Jerusalem, 
though the general announcements of impending destruction 
(chaps. 4-7 12 etc.) may be simply proofs of the prophet’s 
wise reading of the signs of the times. Specific predictions, 
as in 12 13 24 a, may be regarded as later insertions. 

The unity of style may suggest a complete final 
revision. 

The section above referred to, 29 17-20 (which recognises 
error in the preceding prediction, 26 12), shows, however, that 
the prophet was not greatly concerned to remove discrepancies 
from his text (Comill), else he would have erased 26 12. How 
much of the earlier matter (chaps. 1-24) was spoken or written, it 
is difficult to say. The prophet declares that he was dumb from 
his call till the reception of the news of the capture of the city 
(826/ 8322), yet he is also said to speak to the captives 
(H 25 21 5 [20 49] 33$of). The ‘dumbness’ may mean that 
he did not address the people in public, but confined himself to 
conversation or discourse in his own house. 

Ezekiel may have written notes of his discourses and 
afterwards expanded them. It is not necessary to 
suppose that he was very highly esteemed before the 
fall of the city ; with his greater fame and authority in 
his later years would come the occasion of careful 
literary revision. There seems no necessity to suppose 
that he really composed the book at the end of his life 
(Reuss, Kuenen). Whether the dates given to the 
various groups of predictions are trustworthy is disputed 
{ Kuenen ). 

Some of the inscriptions in MT are clearly scribes’ errors. 
Kuenen observes that chap. 17 cannot belong to the sixth year 
of Zedekiah (such is the date given in 8 1) since Zedekiah had 
not then revolted, and that the reference to Egypt is not borne 
out by Ter. 27 3. This remark is pertinent if the date given at 
8 1 be held to reach to the next mention of date (20 1) ; and if 
the date does not go on, then chap. 17 and other sections must 
be regarded as undated. Kuenen would take the inscriptions 
as merely a setting inserted long afterwards by the prophet. 

It is perhaps better to say that they represent a real 
chronology, but have suffered from scribal and other 
errors. 

Most of Ezekiel’s visions seem to be without the 
definite psychological basis which may be recognised in 

. . such experiences as those of Amos 7 1 - 8 . 
3. me visions. The pictures given in chaps 1 8 _ 10 

40-48 are too elaborate for a moment of ecstasy — they 
are, in their present form, the product of careful study 
and composition, based on Is. 6 , on the prophet's 
knowledge of the Jerusalem temple, and on Babylonian 
monuments. Ezekiel in these cases used the vision as 
a mere literary form. For this reason doubt must 
attach also to the psychological reality of the vision of 
dry bones (chap. 37), though this falls more nearly in 
the region of possibility. It seems impossible to decide 
whether all the symbolical actions described by him 
were really performed. Some (12 1-7, going into 
exile, and 24 18, behaviour on the death of his wife) 
are simple enough for performance ; that of 4 1-8 (siege 
of Jerusalem) presents serious difficulties (see the 
commentaries ). 1 

The MT is in bad condition. It is full of scribes’ 
„ _ . changes and additions, and is in some places 
4 - Text - unintelligible. 

Examples are chap. 1 (which must be compared with and 
corrected by 10) 459 (390 for 190) 7 1-4, doublet of 7 5-9, 12 1-10 
13 20 19 21 8-17 24 1-13 26 17/ 27 28 n-16 32 17-32 39 n-16 40-48 
and many other passages. 

For the correction of the text the most important instrument 
is ©, which, though itself abounding in errors, often offers 
or suggests the true reading. The Pesh. and Vg. are of less 
use, and the Targum is almost worthless for text-criticism. 
The other versions (Copt., Ethiop., Arab.) have some value for 
the establishment of the Greek and Syriac texts. For an 
excellent account of the versions see Comill, Ezechiel. 

One reason for the thoroughgoing revision which 
late Hebrew scribes made of the text of this book is 
probably to be found in the boldness of Ezekiel’s 
expressions, which, it was felt, needed to be toned 
down or explained ; and there is, in addition, the 
general tendency of scribes to modify a much-read book 
in accordance with the ideas of their own times. The 

1 On the conjecture that Ezekiel was subject to epileptic 
attacks see Klostermann, in St. Kr., 1877; but cp Valeton, 
Viertal Voorl . , and Kuenen, Onderz. 
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corruption of the text, however, while it obscures certain 
passages, does not affect the general thought of the 
book. 

The book of Ezekiel was uoxioubt canonised along with 
the other prophetical books (see Ecclus. 498 and cp the 

6. Admission P™* 0 ^) c “ on was 

to Canon. Inade up ( probabl y m the 3«1 century 
b.c. ; see Canon, §§39^), and its 
canonical authority has since been generally recognised 
by Jews and Christians. It is not directly quoted in the 
NT, but its imagery and its pictureof the future are in part 
adopted in the Apocalypse (Rev. 4a/. 6 /. 208 21 12 / x 6 
22 1 / ). It did not, however, in early times entirely 
escape suspicion. 

When in the first century of our era the necessity of fixing the 
canon led to a severe examination of the traditionally sacred books, 
the attention of Jewish scholars was directed to the obscurity and 
apparent mysteriousness of Ezekiel’s opening 1 and closing 
sections (chap. 1, called mark&bd ‘the chariot,’ and 40-48), ana 
these, as we learn from Jerome (Pref. letter to his Comm, on 
Ezek.), it was forbidden the Jewish youth to read till they 
reached the age of thirty years. More serious difficulty was 
occasioned by the discrepancies between Ezekiel’s ritual scheme 
(chaps. 40-48) and that of the Pentateuch ( Mendch . 46 a ) ; but 
these were satisfactorily explained, it is said ( Shab . 18 b Ha%. 
13 a), by a certain Hananiah, who appears to have lived in the 
first half of the first century of our era. 

Doubtless it was felt that difficulties of the kind just 
mentioned must not be allowed to set aside the strong 
evidence for Ezekiel’s prophetic authority . 2 

Ezekiel shows many points of contact with Jeremiah. 
This is probably in part the result of identity of sur- 
r roundin g s and education ; but there 

S . , seems also to be direct dependence, 
on jeremian. Ezekiel may well have been a hearer 

of Jeremiah in his youth, and have seen his writings 
or heard of his discourses after the deportation to 
Babylonia. He has in fact expanded certain of 
Jeremiah’s texts ; possibly, however, the two prophets 
borrowed from a common source. 

Cp. E. 3 3 J. 15 16, E. 3 17 J. 6 17, E. 7 14 27 J. 4 5-9, E. 13 J. 
34 13-16, E. 13 xo J. 6 14, E. 16 51 J. 3 11, E. 18 J. 31 29/, E. 20 
J. 11 3-8, E. 24 16-23 J. 16 3-9, E. 29-31 J. 46, E. 84 J. 23 1-4, E. 
36 26 J. 24 7, E. 87 24 J. 30 9, E. 38 15 J. 6 22. 

Contents of the book . — The central thought of the 
book is that Jerusalem (which at this time substantially 
7 Pol’t’ca the nation in Judaea) was 

' . .. \ hopelessly bad and doomed to destruc- 

811 6 C8 ‘ tion, and that the future of the people 

lay with the exiles in Babylon. This view (which was 
held by Jeremiah also) had a double basis, political and 
moral-religious. Politically, the two greg.t prophets 
held that it was insane folly to oppose Babylon, and, 
in fact, it may seem to us at>surd in a city like Jerusalem 
to defy the conqueror of Western Asia. A similar 
position was taken by the party which, in the siege by 
Titus, counselled submission to the Romans ; and the 
conduct of Jeremiah in this regard was not different 
from that of Josephus. The princes of Ezekiel’s time 
took the same position as the Zealots of the Roman 
siege. In both cases the war -party denounced the 
advocates of submission as traitors : Jeremiah suffered 
for his opinion, Ezekiel was too far off to be assailed, — 
more precisely, it does not appear from his book that 
the exiles took sides with one or the other party. At 
this distance of time it is hard to judge of the situation. 
The war-sentiment may have been really patriotic, and, 
considering the strength of Jerusalem (it had successfully 
resisted Sennacherib, 2 K. 19 36 ), not necessarily mad, 
and it may be doubted whether the prophet is justified 
(17 16 ) in regarding Zedekiah as a traitor. 

As to the moral and religious side, there was, no doubt, 

1 Chap. 1 furnished part of the machinery of the Kabbalah. 

2 The statement of Josephus (Ant. x. 5 1) that Ezekiel wrote 
two books may be based on a division of the present work into 
parts (1-89 and 40-48, or 26-32 may have been a separate book), 
or may possibly refer to an apocryphal work. The citations in 
Clem.Al. (Pad. 1 10) and Tertullian (De Came Christi) point 
perhaps to an apocryphal Ezekiel-book, or to some collection of 
the sayings of the prophets. See Fabric. Pseudep . ; Carpzov, 
Introd. ; Wildeboer, Letterkunde . 
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ground for the dark picture of the city drawn by the 
prophets, though it is not to be inferred that Jerusalem 
was worse than other cities. From Amos downwards the 
prophets had held that the idolatry and the moral 
depravity of the people must call down punishment 
from the righteous God of Israel. In Ezekiel’s time a 
catastrophe was plainly imminent — it was looked on as 
the retributive dispensation of YahwA In that case, 
the withdrawal of a part of the people, their safe 
establishment in the conqueror’s land, was to be 
regarded as an act of mercy — from this saved remnant 
would come the renewed nation whose future was held 
to be guaranteed by the promise of Yahw 6 . Such is 
Ezekiel’s position. Yet in the morally dull body of 
exiles around him he found much to condemn, and he 
therefore expected a sifting of this mass before the 
return to Canaan (20 37 f ). Apart from this particular 
view his aim is the establishment of moral and religious 
purity in the nation. 

The book may be divided into two parts : the body of 

fi Division P ro P het * c discourses (3-39), and the new 
.. . constitution (40-48); or into the mina- 

01 000 tory (1-32) and the consolatory (33-48). 

If we omit chaps. 40-48 the discourses fall into three 
divisions : (i. ) those delivered up to the beginning of the 
siege (1-24) ; (ii. ) those directed against foreign nations, 
apparently while the siege was going on (25-32) ; and 
(iii. ) the consolatory pictures of the future (33-39). 

i. The first of these groups is (a few sentences 
excepted) wholly minatory. We have first, as general 
1 01 introduction, the history of the pro- 
9.0 p8. - • phet’s call (1-3). There is a magnificent 

theophany. 

Yahwfc appears seated on a celestial chariot-throne, which is 
supported and moved by four creatures, each with four wings and 
four faces (man, lion, ox. eagle), the whole surrounded by a 
rainbow-like brightness ; the composite creatures (called cherubs 
in chap. 10), probably partly of Babylonian origin or suggested 
by Babylonian forms (a survival of primitive beast-worship) here 
symbolise the completeness of the divine attributes ; the whole 
appearance sets forth the majesty of Yahwfc, and its presence 
in Babylonia is intended to indicate that the God of Israel had 
now taken up his abode in Babylonia with the exiles. 

From the mouth of God the prophet receives his 
commission to act as moral and religious guide of the 
people. 

His message is symbolised by a book-roll which he is ordered 
to eat (2 1-8 21) ; and, in view of the moral dulness of the exiles 
(cp Is. 6 7 xo), he is further commanded to be dumb, that is, not 
to address the people orally (822-27) till permission shall be 
given him to speak (see 24 27 88 22) ; his discourses were to be 
written, but not delivered. 1 

His prophetic work begins with a series of symbolical 
actions ( 4 1 - 54 ), in which are dramatically represented 
the siege of the city, the famine, and the destruction or 
dispersion of its inhabitants ; in the following discourse 
against Jerusalem ( 65 - 17 ) this threat is stated and 
explained in literal terms. Similar punishment is pre- 
dicted ( 6 ) for the mountains of Israel, with special 
reference to the rural idolatry, and a passionate 
denunciation ( 7 ) closes with the declaration that Yahw& 
will abandon the land to its enemies. 

At this point the discourses are interrupted by a 
theophanic vision the object of which is to set forth 
clearly the fact that Yahw 6 no longer dwelt in his 
temple at Jerusalem, but had withdrawn himself so 
that it might be given over to destruction. 

First comes (8) a striking picture (in vision) of the idolatrous 
cults of Jerusalem, including the worship of the image of 
jealousy (see Idol, |f z (c), 5), of Adonis (see Tammuz), and 
of the sun, this last cult being probably of Assyrian origin 
fin v. 17, instead of * they put the branch to their nose | read 
‘ they are a stench in my nostrils ’) ; then follows the vision of 
the smiting of the city (9) ; the prophet, or perhaps a scribe, 
here pauses (10) in order to identify the creatures of chap. 1 with 
cherubs (the text of the chapter is conupt and difficult! the 
purpose being to point out that the divine presence of the 
vision was identical with that of the inner shrine of the temple ; 
and the vision closes (11) with a denunciation of the war-party 


1 The section 8 22-27 may be » late addition by the prophet, a 
summing-up of his experiences as preacher ; but this supposition 
is not necessary. 
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in the city (w. 1-13) and a promise of restoration to the exilea 
(w. 14-25). 

With chap. 12 the minatory predictions are resumed. 

The prophet represents in symbols the exile of 'the people and 
the king (w. x-x6),and the famine of the siege (w. 17-20), and 
adds the assurance that the fulfilment of the threat is near at 
hand (1 w . 21-28). Next comes a denunciation (18) of the 
prophets and prophetesses who divined for pay without regard 
to moral-religious principle, speaking false words of comfort to 
the people. To certain elders of Israel the prophet declares that 
idolaters and deceived prophets (men deceived by Yahwi himself) 
shall be destroyed (cp Dt. IS 1-5 [2-6]) ; and that good men in an 
evil land shall save only themselves by their righteousness (14) 
— that is, there is no nope for Jerusalem. After comparing 
Jerusalem to a worthless wild vine (15), the prophet in an 
elaborate and striking allegory (16), an historical review, 
describes the city as an unfaithful wife, worse than Samaria and 
Sodom, yet ultimately to be united with them in the fear of 
Yahwfe; the crime of Sodom is said to be pride. This city, 
which he here in imagination exhumes, seems to represent for 
him the southern region, which had natural connections with 
Judah. He adds a denunciation of what he calls the treachery 
of king Zedekiah in turning from Babylon to Egypt, and 
appends a promise of national restoration (17). In connection 
with this promise, in order that the exiles may not be deceived 
by false expectations, he declares, against the popular notion 
of the moral solidarity of the family, that they shall be judged 
individually, each man standing or falling for himself (18 ; cp 


itory 

(Heb. 20, EV 20 1-44), the prophet making the charge that from 
the beginning Israel had been rebellious (a different view in 
Hos. 2 17 [15] Jer. 2 2). 1 As the end approaches, his words become 
fiercer : a prediction of the desolation of Judah and Jerusalem 
(Heb. 21i-i2, EV 20 45-21 7), a dithyrambic (textually corrupt) 
ode of the avenging sword (Heb. 21 13-22, EV 21 8-17), a descrip- 
tion of the march of the king of Babylon to Jerusalem, and the 
overthrow of Zedekiah (Heb. 21 23-32, EV 21 18-27), with an 
appended prediction of the destruction of the Ammonites who 
had gloried over Israel (Heb. 21 33-37, EV 2128-32), and a 
detailed indictment of Jerusalem for her moral and religious 
crimes (22), the ethical and ritual being curiously mingled. A 
second elaborate allegory (28) describes the religious debauchery 
of Samaria and Jerusalem ; the careers of the two cities are 
represented as parallel, only Jerusalem is said to have excelled 
her sister in evil (a proof that the prophet saw no great difference 
between the religious constitutions 01 the northern and southern 
kingdoms). Finally he announces (24) that the king of Babylon 
has begun the siege of Jerusalem, and sings a song of vengeance 
on the city ; at this juncture his wife dies, and he is commanded, 
as a sign, to make no mourning for her — so shall the people's 
terrible punishment crush them into deadness of feeling. 

Here comes a pause. The prophet is waiting for the 

i/» m news of the fall of the city, and 

10. Chaps. 26-32 : , i. .V. J 

ii. The prophecies against foreign nations (25-32). 

Whether these were all (except 29 17-20) uttered at this time 
(as the prefixed dates declare), or were merely here massed for 
convenience of arrangement, we have no means of determining 
(see Kuenen, Onderzlft ii., g 62). We may compare the arrange- 
ments of < similar prophecies in Isa. and Jer. (MT and ©) ; it is 
perhaps intended to represent the humiliation of foreign nations 
as a natural antecedent to the exaltation of Israel (cp 35). 

First to be dealt with are the Palestinian peoples — 
Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Philistines — (25, in 
v. 8 omit ‘and Seir’). The charge against them is 
purely political — hostility to Israel — and they are all 
threatened with destruction. The prophet speaks not 
from an ethical but from a simply national point of 
view, there being no reason to suppose that these 
peoples were morally inferior to the Babylonians or the 
Israelites. 

11 Tvre Next comes one of the most splendid 
’ passages of the Old Testament, the prophecy 
against Tyre (26 1 - 28 19 ), consisting of several discourses. 

Tfce ground of Ezekiel’s fierce hatred of the great city 
is not clear — hardly commercial rivalry, as 262 has 
been understood to say, for Jerusalem had no great 
commercial ambition. A partial explanation is perhaps 
given in Jer. 27i-ii, in which Tyre, along with other 

1 Hosea and Jeremiah follow a tradition (not in accordance 
with the present Pentateuch narrative) whicn represents Israel 
as obedient in the wilderness (a sort of Golden Age). Jer. (2 7) 
makes the defection begin with the entrance into Canaan. 
Ezekiel (16 20) takes a unitary view of the history ; he finds 
the explanation of the nation's present hardness of heart in 
the fact that it had been rebellious from the beginning (cp. 
Acts 7 51). 
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powers, appears as trying to entice Zedekiah into a 
revolt against Babylon — a heinous crime in the eyes of 
both Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The point of view 

of these prophets was a twofold one ; on the one hand, 
they thought submission to Babylon the condition of 
peace for Judah (Jer. 27 n); but, on the other hand, 
they held the destruction of the existing Judaean regime 
to be necessary for the national future of prosperity — 
and revolt was the necessary antecedent to this destruc- 
tion. How they harmonised these two points of view 
does not appear. A more general explanation 

of Ezekiel's position is that he regarded the rich and 
splendid Tyre as embodying an anti-Yahwistic cult and 
an anti-Israelitish civilisation, dangerously seductive for 
Judah ; a central prophetic principle was the untainted 
development of the native civilisation. We should 
naturally suppose that Babylon would be thought 
equally dangerous. It was not so. Babylon is only 
honoured and defended, and the reason of this is that 
every other consideration was swallowed up in the con- 
viction that Nebuchadrezzar was the only hope of 
deliverance from the present evil. A few years later 
(Is. 47 1 ) the circumstances changed, and with them the 
tone of the prophets toward Babylon. 

Ezekielfirst describes the siege and capture of Tyre (26 ; cp 
29 17-20), introducing an exauisite little kind or lament (v. 17 jf.). 
On this follows the historically valuable description of the Tyrian 
commerce (27), the text of which is unfortunately in very bad 
condition. 1 Turning to the prince of Tyre (28), the prophet first 
taunts him for his inordinate pride, and predicts for him a 
shameful death (w. 1-10), then represents him as having dwelt 
in the divine garden of Eden, under the protection of the cherub 
(so the Heb. text must be corrected), whence he was expelled 
for his pride. We apparently have here the Babylonian Eden- 
story, out of which that of Gen. 2 f. was shaped by monotheistic 
transformation (see Cherub, § 2). A prediction of destruction 
against Sidon is added, with a word of promise to Israel (28 20-26). 

The next section (29-32) is devoted to Egypt, which, 
like Tyre, was an anti-Yahwistic power (opposed by the 
E gyp t P ro P^ ets fr° m Hosea onwards) and an enemy 

• *&yP • 0 f Babylon. The coming desolation of 
the land is described, with promise of partial restora- 
tion, yet so that it should never again be a powerful 
kingdom (29 i-i 6), — a prediction which was literally ful- 
filled ; and it is added that Egypt should compensate 
Nebuchadrezzar for his ill-success with Tyre ( 2917 - 20 ), 
which he may have captured (on this point we have not 
certain information), but certainly did not spoil (for early 
explanations see Jos. Ant. x. lli, Cont. Ap. 1 21 , and 
Jerome on this passage of Ezekiel). Here again the 
prophet interjects a word of hope for his people (29 21 ). 

The picture of desolation is repeated in the next discourse 
(30) with interesting geographical details. The king is then 
represented (31) as a noble tree destined to be felled (in v. 3, 
read : ‘ behold, there was a cedar in Lebanon/ etc.), and as the 
Nile monster at whose death darkness shall cover the land 
(32 1-16 ; but see Dragon, §§ 1 4). Finally, in an eloquent dis- 
course (32 17-32) the Pharaoh is brought down to SheOl, where he 
lies among the outcasts, those who had not received burial rites. 

Turning now to Israel, after having announced 

. Ghana destruction °f external enemies, 

* P * the prophet proceeds to give a new 

33-3». picture. 

iii. The new subject is the future restoration ; the 
occasion is the reception of the news of the fall of the 
city (33). 

First comes a repetition of Ezekiel's commission as watchman 
{38 1-9=3 i7*2i)and of the principle of individual retribution (w. 
10-20=18); this latter is for the encouragement of the exiles 
who were oppressed by the fear that they were doomed to 
destruction on account of their sins ( v . 10), against which the 
pnphet declares (looking to the return) that repentance will 
save them. When the news comes from the city, he points out 
the moral necessity of the desolation of the land, and deplores 
the levity of the exiles. 

The first consolatory discourse (84) denounces under the figure 
of a flock the negligence and rapacity of the Judean leaders, 


1 Chap. 27 9 £-25 a is regarded by some critics as the insertion 
of an editor. Certainly, if this section be omitted, the remainder 
of the chapter will form a satisfactory unity (picture of Tyre as a 
lordly vessel, which suffers shipwreck); yet the geographical 
situation depicted is exilian, and the details are in Ezekiel's 
manner. The section was perhaps inserted by the prophet 
himself. 
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and promises the people safe abode in a fruitful land united 
under a king of the Davidic dynasty (this was the natural ex- 
pectation of the time, though the circumstances of the return 
made it impossible). The national feeling of the time comes out 
curiously in the appended announcement of the desolation of 
Edom (35) — the destruction of Israel’s hostile and hated neigh- 
bour was held to be an essential feature of the restoration. 

Next is promised a blessing on the soil (86)— the land should 
suffer no more under the evil renown of famine — Yahwfe for his 
own sake would restore them ; for their unfaithfulness to him 
(worship of other gods) he had scattered them, and had thus lost 
honour among the nations, being seemingly unable to provide 
for his own people — now he would show his power, his name 
should be accordingly revered among the nations, and he would 
give his people a new spirit of obedience which should save 
them from idolatrous defection. 

The prophet goes on (87) to depict the national restoration tinder 
the figure of revivified dry bones (w. 1-14), and the everlasting 
union of the two branches of the nation, Judah and Ephraim, 
by the uniting of two pieces of wood into one piece (w. 15-28). 

The concluding discourse (38yC) is a semi-apocalyptic picture 
of invasion and victory. At that time {circa 580) the Scythians 
had overrun north-western Asia, and an invasion of the Mediter- 
ranean coast might seem certain — this the prophet regarded as 
the last trial of Israel, ushering in the era of unclouded pros- 
perity. 1 Ezekiel first describes (88) the mustering of the forces of 
Gog (by command of Yahwfe, inh 4-8, according to the correct 
translation), their attack on Israel (w. 9-17), and their overthrow 
(w. 18-23), whereby Yahwfe’s power should be made known to 
many peoples. The defeat is then described in detail (89) ; the 
land should be filled with their weapons and corpses, their dead 
should all be buried in the valley of "Abanin, in the mountains 
of Moab, E. of the Dead Sea (v. 11, emended text), the event 
should be a lesson to the nations, and for Israel there should be 
no more captivity. 

iv. The last series of discourses (40-48) belongs to the 
picture of restoration ; but by its character it separates 

14 Chans itself from the rest the b°°k- It is the 
40-48 * const itution °f the reconstructed state, the 

' temple service being the central feature. 
Ezekiel spends no time on the political and moral sides 
of the national life — these both were fixed by tradition ; 
he is concerned with the ordering of the public rites of 
religion, in which he sees possibilities of reform, his 
special point being to destroy the old royal control of 
the cultus, and make temple and temple -ministers 
absolutely independent. 

He gives first a plan of the new temple (40-42), apparently a 
reproduction of the temple of Solomon (1 K. 6/ 2 Ch. 8 /.), with 
the details of which he, as priest, would he familiar ; the text 
is, unfortunately, very corrupt. The vision of the Kebar here 
reappears (43 1-0), the glory of Yahwfc fills the temple (w. 1-5), 
returning after having abandoned the old temple (8-10) ; and tpe 
royal practice of building sepulchres by the temple (natural when 
this was a royal chapel) is forbidden (436-9). The divinely 
given form of the temple and its service is declared to be the 
essence of public religion (vv. 10-12), and the altar and its con- 
secrated offerings are described (w. 13-27). After mentioning 
the peculiar use of the eastern outer gate (44 1-3) the prophet 
announces that the idolatrous priests of the rural shrines are 
degraded to the rank of subordinate non-sacerdotal ministers 
(henceforth known distinctively as ‘Levites’), 2 and gives the 
law of the priests proper (w. 4-31). A sacred territory is then 
marked off (45 1 -5) in the middle of the land, 25,000 by 20,000 
cubits (about 7^ by 6 miles or 12 by 10 kilometres) for temple, 
priests, and Levites ; south of this is the city (about miles or 
2j kilometres sauare, with territoiy on the E. and the W.), and 
on the E. and W. sides the domain of the prince. Various pre- 
scriptions follow : the oblations to be furnished by the people to 
the prince, and by him to the temple (459-17), the offering for 
cleansing the sanctuary (vv. 18-20), and for the Passover and the 
Feast of Tabernacles (vv. 21-25), the function of the prince in 
the public service (461-15; in v. 13 /. read ‘he 'for ‘thou 1 ), 
the prince’s control of his own property (reference to the dir&r 
or Jubilee-law) (w. 16-18), places for boiling and baking the 
offerings (v?>. 19-24). Further, the blot on the land, the sterility 
of the Dead Sea, is to be removed ; the prophet (47 1-312) sees a 
stream issue from the eastern front of the temple ; it runs into 
the sea, whose waters are then healed and abound in fish (only 
certain marshes remain for the production of salt) ; on the bonks 
of the river grow fruit-bearing trees. There is nothing in the 
text to indicate that this was not intended in the literal sense. 
The boundaries of the land are then given (47 13-21), agreeing 
in general with Nu. 84 2-12 (cp Josh. 15-19); the Jordan forms 
part of the eastern boundary. It is added that resident 
foreigners (of course, worshippers of Yahwfe) are to have a share 
in the land (47 22 /.) ; this is an advance in liberality and in 
social organisation. The last chapter (48) gives the territories 


1 This section is regarded by Winckler as a composition of 
the time of Alexander tne Great ; see above, coL 1460, n. 2. In 
that case, however, Alexander would be called ‘ King of Greece* 
and would be treated not as an enemy but as a friend. 

2 See Levites. 
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of tbe several tribes in parallel slips, seven on die N. and five 
on the S. of the central reserved territory (vtf. 1-29), and the 
measurements and mites of the city (pv. 30-35), the sacred name 
of which is to be Yahwi JfammaJt, ‘ Yah we is there ’ (cp Jer. 
8868816). 

Moral and religious position. . — Ezekiel’s writings state 
the principal ethical and religious problems and ideas 

is Ethics. ***% own opinions we may 

10. jsuuos. suppose to have been those of the most 
advanced priestly circle, though it may not always be 
possible to distinguish his individual views from the 
current opinion. 

Ezekiel's ethical code is that of the prophets — of 
high character as far as regards the relations between 
Israelites, or, we may probably say, between in- 
dividuals (of whatever nationalities). All the main 
social duties are insiste4 on in 18 and 22. As to foreign 
nations, the prophetic code says nothing of duties 
toward them — the social relations of the time had not 
created an international code. Ezekiel regards all 
nations hostile to Israel as morally bad and to be hated 
and given over to destruction. That his standard of 
judgment is not ethical, but political, is shown by the 
fact that he denounces Egypt and favours Babylon, the 
only difference between the two kingdoms being in their 
different relations to Israel. 

It seems remarkable that the prophet shows no recognition of 
the greatness of the Egyptian and Phoenician civilisations. 
Another defect of his ethical scheme is his mingling of the moral 
and the ritual, as in 18 11-13 (where read * has eaten [flesh] with 
the blood ’), 22 6-12, in which the ( contempt of sacred things * 
probably means a violation of the ritual law, and the ‘ humbling 
of an unclean woman ’ is purely a matter of ritual. In 22 10 /. 
reference is made to certain marriages — namely with the wife of 
one’s father, and with one’s half-sister — which, formerly legal 
(2 S. 16 22 Gen. 20 i2> t had been condemned by the advancing 
moral feeling in Ezekiel’s time (cp Lev. 20 11 17). These things 
were wrong as violations of existing law ; but we demand a 
clear distinction between them and purely moral offences. 

On the other hand the prophet’s sharp exposition of 
individual responsibility (18) is an advance on the older 
view which held men responsible for the sins of their 
fathers or their social chiefs. This principle did not 
originate with Ezekiel : it is found in Dt. 24 16 and Jer. 
81 29/ ; but he elaborates it distinctly, and no doubt 
did much to give it currency. It must be added that 
he seems to give it a special application to the exiles, 
om whom he wished (on the eve, he supposed, of 
departure from Babylon) to impress the necessity of 
individual preparedness ; nevertheless his words contain 
the universal principle. See Eschatology, § 24 /. 

As regards purity of religious conceptions Ezekiel 
occupies a position midway between the old Israelit- 

iA Tdan nf i sm an< * later Judaism or the 

OodT New Testament - With his higher pro- 
phetic thought are mingled survivals 
of the old ideas, and this admixture gives a curiously 
varied and picturesque character to his writing. In 
thii respect he appears to fall below Amos, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah — a result for which his priestly training was 
doubtless in part responsible. His conception of God 
is in the main that of all the prophets. He is practically 
monotheistic ; he recognises no deity but the God of 
Israel, though from the paucity of his statements on 
this point (see, e.g. , chap. 8) it is impossible to say 
whether he regarded other deities as having a real 
existence ; it is perhaps significant that in such passages 
as 84a9 861521 89 21, in which demonstration of Yahw£’s 
power to other peoples is spoken of, nothing is said of 
their gods. It seems probable that his opinion was 
that of Jer. 2xx f that these gods were * not gods.’ 

Though Ezekiel has no definite formula of absolute 
divine omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence, 
Yahwt is for him practically unlimited in place, time, 
knowledge, and power, the universal lord and judge, 
fashioning the fortunes of all men and peoples, using, 
and putting up and down whom he will. This seem- 
ingly universal conception is held along with the old 
tribal idea that the deity is attached to a definite place ; 
Yahw&, however, abandons for a time his doomed temple 
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(1 28 10 19) and goes to Babylonia to remain till the new 
untainted temple shall be built (48 7). Yahwfe is specific- 
ally the God of Israel, and has no friendly relations with 
other nations (8430) ; he dwells in the land of Israel 
(3726/ ), and particularly in the temple (10), of his sole 
proprietorship of which he is jealous (437/. )• 

The coexistence in Ezekiel’s mind of these unhar- 
monious ideas is explained by the historical develop- 
ment ; it was only gradually that Israel purified its 
religious conceptions, and Ezekiel’s theology contains 
the germ of the later more spiritual view. The prophet 
probably thought of Yahwe as having definite human 
form (I26); this pure physical anthropomorphism was 
an advance on the earlier theriomorphism (as in Egypt 
and Babylon) and formed the transition to the higher 
conception. 

The ethical character ascribed by Ezekiel to Yahw6 
also shows diverse elements. In his relations with 
Israel Yahwfe is represented as inflexibly 
just, and as basing his judgments on 
moral grounds — he punishes his own 
people for their sins. This is the prophetic view which, 
though not confined to Israel, was most clearly an- 
nounced by the Israelitish thinkers (Am. 32), and by them 
made a part of the world’s religious thought. On the 
other hand, the Yahw& of Ezekiel lays great stress on 
ritual. In his dealings with other nations he has not 
risen entirely above the level of the old national god 
who cares only for his own people ; his treatment of 
Egypt, Tyre, and the other peoples is not morally 
discriminating. The curious statement of 20 23/, that 
he gave Israel evil, deadly, and polluting laws, is 
apparently intended to account for the presence, in the 
earlier legislation, of prescriptions (as that of Ex. 13 12) 
to which objection was taken in the prophet’s time ; 
these, says Ezekiel (in accordance with his conception of 
the divine absoluteness), were given by Yah w^ as punish- 
ment for the people’s disobedience (cp Mt. 198). Ezekiel 
(differing in this respect from Hosea and Jeremiah) does 
not ascribe to Yahw6 tenderness. He generally repre- 
sents him as animated against Israel and Jerusalem by 
fierce anger (see especially chaps. 5 and 20). Still, he 
says of him (18 32) that he has no pleasure in inflicting 
death, but desires that sinners turn and live ; that is, 
he desires his people’s good (34), but is angry at and 
rigorously punishes defection. A primitive feature in 
Ezekiel's portraiture of Yahwe’s character is the desire 
for renown which he ascribes to him (359 3622 f 8823 
etc.) : Yahw£ acts ‘for his name’s sake,’ that is, that 
his name (himself) may be revered by the nations. 

In this representation there is a well -developed con- 
ception of divine absoluteness — it is not for man but for 
himself that God acts (cp. the similar, yet discrepant, 
statements in Dt. 94-677/.); and there is also the germ 
of a great moral and religious idea — the conviction that 
the truth of the worship of Yahwfe will be the salvation 
of the nations ; but in the prophet’s mind this idea is 
obscured by excessive nationalism, the desire to exalt 
the national deity above all other deities, and so the 
nation above all other nations : he expresses no hope 
for the moral-religious reform of foreign peoples. In 
short, his conception of God has noble features dimmed 
by narrow national and low anthropomorphic elements. 

He makes no mention of angels (unless the persons 
18 Other w ^° are i ntroc * ucec * in 92 are so to be re- 
beiiun g ar ded), of seraphim, or of evil spirits ; 

m ® B * but the non-mention is probably accidental. 
The ‘spirit’ which enters into him (22) and lifts him up 
(8x2x4 8 3 11 24) is (as in Judg. 14x9 x K. 22 21 2 K. 2x6) a 
member of the heavenly court, sent by God to do certain things 
beyond ordinary human power; in 8829 function is to im- 
plant a new disposition m the mind (and here the expression 
7 pour out ’ indicates the beginning of a transition to the sense of 
* influence ’ for the term ' spirit ’X The cherub, to which Ezekiel 
several times refers, is of course no angel, but a figure of mythic 
origin, derived directly or indirectly from Babylonia. On the 
different representations of the cherub see Cherub. 

Ezekiel has the old-Israelitish view of the nature and 
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destiny of man. He regards him as a free agent, 

19 Man changing from bad to good, or 

from good to bad ( 18 ) ; of the conditions 
which may determine a man to be good or bad he says 
nothing, except that it is open to any one to consider 
the outcome of his ways (18 28). Sh6ol, the world of 
the dead (see 2620 31 14-17 3217-33), is still without any 
trace of local division between the good and the bad 
(cp Eschatology, § 10/. ) ; nor can it be said that any 
reference is made to the resurrection of the body, the 
description in 37 1-14 being figurative of the restoration of 
the nation to national life (so, explicitly, v. n). Man, 
according to the prophet, works out his destiny and 
finds his happiness or unhappiness in this world ; here 
God distributes rewards and punishments, awarding to 
nations prosperity or adversity, and inflicting on the 
wicked man the greatest calamity, premature death ( 18 ). 
Righteousness and sin are obedience and disobedience 
to the divine law, moral and ritual. Of the inward 
life, struggle against sin, love to God, the prophet says 
nothing (on 3626 see below); it is the outward side 
that is considered. The chief reason for this is that 
the nation, not individual man, was the religious unit 
of the prophets (as of antiquity in general), and for the 
nation there could be only the external test of goodness. 
Salvation was thus, both for the nation and for the 
individual, deliverance from the outward ills of life, and 
endowment with all things good. It includes forgive- 
ness of sins, and its condition is obedience to the law. 
For obedience there is needed a disposition or deter- 
mination of mind. Israel, having been rebellious, must 
have implanted in it a new purpose and will, a * new 
heart,’ a ‘heart of flesh’ (3626), yielding, sensitive to 
the divine will. Yahwfe himself will do this. The 
same thing the prophet expresses by saying (8627) 
that Yahwfc will put within the nation his spirit, a new 
spirit ( v . 26), the reference being to the idea expressed 
in Gen. 27 that man's vital breath is breathed into him 
by God (cp § 18 , above). ‘ Heart ’ and ‘ spirit ’ are in 
the OT sometimes practically identical ; each expresses 
the whole inward being (cp Eschatology, §§1219/.). 
The prophet thus declares that Israel’s inward nature 
shall be transformed in the respect that it shall hereafter 
have the will to obey. Though he has in mind directly 
only the statement of the fact that Israel will cease to 
be disobedient and become obedient (of which statement 
a natural Heb. form is that of 8626 / ), yet in his con- 
ception of transformation (as in Jer. 31 33) we must see 
the germ of the NT idea of regeneration. 

Ezekiel’s representation of the future of Israel does 
not differ substantially from that of his predecessors. 

20 Future ex P ects the nation to be restored in 

1 T . peace to its own land, in which (after the 

0 struggle with Gog) it shall dwell for ever 

in prosperity under its kings. He says nothing of an 
individual human deliverer, there having been apparently 
at that time no prominent political figure either among 
the exiles or at home. He expects not an absolute 
theocracy but a royal government which shall respect 
and support the temple. A decided advance over 
earlier prophetic representations of the future is the 
more definite formulation of the idea of moral regenera- 
tion mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The 
hope for the union of Ephraim and Judah into one 
kingdom under a Davidic king ( 37 15-38) was a natural 
one at the time — the northern kingdom had long ceased 
to have a political existence; the fulfilment of this 
hope was made impossible by political conditions which 
the prophet could not foresee, since in his day Persia 
hnH not yet come to the front. The * messianic ’ ex- 
pectation proper did not arise till after his time. On his 
new constitution for the future kingdom see below, § 24. 

Place in the history of the ritual. — The development 
of the sacrificial ritual which had been going on from 
the beginning of the national history received a special 
impulse toward the end of the seventh century. This 
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was, in the first place, the result of that general growth 
in culture which is, as a rule, attended by growth in 
organisation. Israel, with its high religious endowment; 
21 Interest natura ^y advanced slowly and surely in 
in ritual or< * er “ 1 S * ts outward religious life, 
as Rome did in the establishment of 
political principles. There were, besides, two facts, 
one internal, one external, that probably helped on 
the movement in the generation preceding Ezekiel's 
active life. The first of these was that the practical 
triumph of monotheism gave the leading men leisure 
to turn their attention more fully to the needs of the 
national worship ; and some of these were accordingly 
not slow to take advantage of the favourable disposition 
of the young king Josiah, and to set on foot an attempt 
at centralisation. The other fact was the closer social 
contact with Assyria during the seventh century. Judah 
was an Assyrian vassal kingdom, the relation between 
the two powers was a peaceful one, and the less ad- 
vanced in general culture would naturally borrow from 
the more advanced, especially as the Assyrians were 
Semites, and the Judaeans felt nearer to them than to 
such a country as Egypt. Manasseh and his party 
adopted astral worship from Assyria (2 K. 21 3 23 s), 
and the Yahwfe- party, while protesting against these 
innovations, might get from their suzerain kingdom 
valuable suggestions for the better regulation of worship. 
Ezekiel belonged to the circle most interested in this 
movement, and from his writings we may form an idea 
of the changes which were proposed in his time ; these, 
we may assume, represent not only his individual 
opinions, but also the views of his circle. 

The first efforts of the reform party were directed 
toward the suppression of the rural shrines ; its pro- 

22 . Central- 6 ra "> m « If embodied in Dt. 12-26-a 
... work which doubtless represents the ideas 
lsauon. Qf the leading men of the year 6ai The 

next step would naturally be the further organisation of 
the sacrificial cultus, a point on which D has very little 
to say (18 1 - 8 ). Its provisions were probably known 
to and accepted by Ezekiel ; the book may have been 
regarded as an authoritative but not a final statement 
of sacred law, and it forms the starting-point for the 
work of the succeeding generation. Little seems to 
have been done in the interval between the year 621 
and the destruction of the city in 586 ; the energies of 
Jerusalem were absorbed by the political situation, and 
the leading prophet, Jeremiah, was not interested in 
the ritual (Jer. 732 ). It was in the quiet of the exile 
that the development of the ritual was carried on ; to 
this work Ezekiel seems to have devoted himself in the 
last years of his life. Cp Law Literature. 

The book of Ezekiel stands between Deuteronomy 
28 EmWbI and < = D ) and the final P riestl y legislation 
Vd-w u (Lev ' 1-16 27 Nu - Ex - 25 ' 31 85-40= 

.. . P), and is in nearest relation with Lev. 

on rituaL 17 _ 26 (Law of Holiness _ H) . i 

With 18-20 of this last section (which is composite and of 
various dates) he agrees in the general conception of the position 
of the priest, the special' sanctity of the sabbath (Ezek. 20za 
Lev. 1030), and the marriage law (Ezek. 22 10 f. Lev. 188x5x9 
20 1 1 f. 17 f. cp Dt. 28 1 [22 30]). On the other band the sub- 
sections Lev. 17 21-20 in their recognition of priests as Aaron ides. 
(21 x), in their greater elaboration of the ceremonies of the feast* 
(28), and in their development of the jubilee (25), appear to be 
later than Ezekiel ; the earlier parts of H are probably con- 
temporaneous with him, but they were added to in succeeding 
times. 

The more particular relation between D, Ezek. , and 
H is as follows : — 

i. Levites.— In D (18 1-8) all Levites are priests, in Ezek.’ 
(44 15) only Zadokites are pnests, in H (21 x) only Aaronides. 

ii. Priests. — As to their general conduct, all the provisions of 
Ezek. (44 17-27) are found in H (Lev. 21 22 4-16) except the 
prohibition of woollen clothes and wine, and the comixiand to 
act as judges, and H has many details not found in Ezek. . D 
has nothing on this point except (17 9) the recognition of Levites 
as judges (an old institution). As to their support, D (18 1-4) 


1 See Law Literature. 
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is substantially reproduced in Ezek. (44 agf), but the latter 
adds a large gift of land for priests and Levites (45 48) ; this 
land-provision is peculiar to Ezek., but in Nu. 85 x-e forty-eight 
cities are assigned to the whole tribe of Levi, and of these 
thirteen (Josh. 21 4) were for the priests ; Ezek.'s proposed 
arrangement proved^ in fact, to be impracticable. H alone 
mentions the high pnest (21 10). 

iiL Offerings . — D has no details. The offerings are of the 
game kind as in Ezek. and H t except that the latter does not 
mention the d/dm C guilt -offering,’ 2 K. 12 16 [17]) ; neither has 
the elaborate sin-offering of Lev. 16. H is more detailed than 
in the description (22 17-28) of sacrificial animals. 

iv. Feasts. — D (16) has the three great festivals — Passover. 
Weeks, Booths — without sacrificial details; Ezek. (45 21 -25) 
mentions only the first and the third of these, but with details 
of the materials (the omission of the feast of weeks is no doubt 
due to an ovendghtX and adds a special ceremony of purification 
of the sanctuary on the first day of the first and the seventh 
months (45 18-20, according to the Gk. text). H (28) gives, 
besides the three, the ceremony of the sheaf of first-fruits, the 
feast of trumpets, and the day of atonement (the ritual details 
are given more fully in Nu. 28 f). 

The impression made by comparison of Ezekiel and H 
is that the latter represents in general a more advanced 
ritualistic stage ; but the differences between them are 
not so great as to require us to suppose that they are 
separated by a great interval of time. The main point 
is that Ezekiel expands the Deuteronomic scheme by a 
more precise formulation of the ritual. 

The function assigned to the prince (peculiar to Ezekiel and 
never carried out ; see Prince, 2) is to be noted. The omission of 
mention of furniture (ark and cherubs) in the most holy place is 
strange, especially as the cherub and the palm tree are introduced 
as ornaments ; the omission is perhaps due to scribal error. Cp 
i K. 6 23-29, and the omission of the bronze altar in x K. *1 f. 

Though the scheme given in 40-48 is put in the form 
of a vision, its minuteness of detail shows that the prophet 
w had in mind a plan of organisation to be 

"T-r 4^ actually carried out on the return of the 
oonBtitutioiL to their land It is all to ^ taken 

literally, even 47 1-12 for there is no exegetical ground 
for making a distinction between this section and the 
rest. The plan is an admirable one. Without en- 
croaching on the proper functions of the state, it secures 
the absolute independence of the temple. The ministers 
of the sanctuary are to have their own lands and houses 
and revenues assured them by organic law ; the prince 
is a servant of the temple, subordinate in this sphere 
to the priests ; it is a genuine separation of Church and 
State, a provision which for that time was a necessity, 
if public religion was to have free course. The temple, 
the dwelling-place of Yahw6, is the centre of the national 
life (cp Hag. 27 Zech. 1 16 Mai. 3 x) ; the people are to 
be morally and ritually righteous, but the full concep- 
tion of ritual sanctity (as in Zech. 14 20/) is not ex- 
pressed. The other features of the scheme are less im- 
portant. 

The prophet reproduces the details of the temple of Solomon 
with a fidelity which shows not only that he attached great im- 
portance to the visible centre of worship, but also that he had 
closely studied its architecture and its service. It is hardly 
possible to restore the temple completely after his indications ; 
but there is enough to show that the whole structure, includ- 
ing the end »sure, was pleasing and possibly imposing (see 
Temple). The physical changes in the land expected by the 
prophet (47 ; cp Zech. 144-xo Is. 65 17-25 11 6-9) are not essential 
to his religious plan. 

It is sometimes said that the measurements of the temple (42 
15-20) and of the sacred territory (45 1) are geographically im- 
possible, and that the prophet thus means to indicate that his 
scheme is an ideal one. The difficulty disappears when (with 
®) we read ‘cubit * instead of ‘ reed ’ in 42 15-20, and, in accord- 
ance with this, supply * cubit ’in 45 x-6. The temple-enclosure 
will then be about 250 yards (or 225 metres) square, and might 
easily stand on the top of the hill, and the whole central reserved 
district (including the land of the priests and of the Levites and 
the territory of the city) will be about miles (or 12 kilometres) 
square. The physical changes described in 47 are not greater 
than those contemplated elsewhere in OT, and were not un- 
natural according to the ideas which prevailed in Ezekiel’s time. 

L Criticism of Heb. text. — Corntll, Ezechiel (’86) (rich in 
material ; bold, sometimes rash, in emendation ; often happy 
in suggestion ; see | 4 above) ; Siegfried in 
SB. Literature. Kau. 7 /S (critical notes to his translation) ; 

GrStz, Emendationes . II. (’93); D. H. 
MQller, Etechiel - Studien (*95) ; Bertholet in Now.; Toy in 
SBOT(’w). [See also many articles on archaeological points 
in the present work.] 

ii. Commentaries. — Among modern writers see Hftvernick, 
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1843 ; Hitzig, 1847 ; P. Fairbaim, 1851 ; Ewald, x868 ; Reuss, 
1876; Currie (in Speedier* s Comm.\ X876; F. W. J. Schrader, 

_ol_ : O A .00/. ir_:i ~~A -A .00^ .AO T\ 3 j -ftfl. . 


ugi CU. • iwyy ) na»vwvuuMu mi swiuuao 444V uwi, 

iii. Other critical aids . — Griitz, MWGT (*74); Duhm, Theol. 
d. Propke ten ('•;$) J Klo. in St. Kr. C77 ) ; Graf. Gesch. Bdcherdes 
~ ) *, Kuenen, Prophets and Prophecy (77), and his art. in 
Modem Review (’84) ; Valeton, J r. , Viertal voorlez. over prophet. 
desOF{'86); Arndt, Die stellung Ez. inderATProphetieC86); 
L. Gautier, La mission du proph/te Ez. (’pi); Montefiore, Hibb. 
Led. (’92) ; Skinner, Ezek. {Expos. Bible) (’95) ; Bertholet, Die 
V erf as sungsenturu rf des Hes. (96). To these should be added, 
on Ezekiers elegies, Bu. in ZA TJV, '82 and ’pi-’93 ; and. on the 
prophet’s plan of a temple, Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, ae Tart, 
etc., where, however, Chipiez’s restoration is highly imaginative. 

C. H. T. 

EZEL [with art.]), a name which has intruded 

itself by a misunderstanding into the narrative of David’s 
parting from Jonathan, 1 S. 20x9 (Vg., Luther, EV). 
<S U presents the unintelligible word Ergab (xapd rb 
epyajH ^xetvo), 1 which reappears as Argab in v. 41 (A. 
dviffTt] dxb rod apyap) ; MT in v. 19 has pun, and in 
v. 41 an. 2 

Evidently pgr?, ^mrr. and au are all wrong. Not 
less evidently the true reading (instead of EV 

‘ Ezel ’ ) is preserved by @. Hence Wellhausen and most 
critics restore arwn in v. 19 and arwrr in v. 41 ; 
but there is no word a;nK (see below). 

3|"U<, ’ argab , has been held to mean ‘cairn ’ (WRS, OT/Cffl, 
81, and most critics) or * heap of earth ’ (Kittel in Kau. HS, Dr. 
Sam. 132, and Deut . 48). The latter sense is the more defensible, 
though it is scarcely appropriate. The existence of the word, 
however, is undemonstrated. It is true, the word epya/3 occurs 
again in 1 S. 611 15 [B], where, however, it is a corruption of 
apyo£ [A], fiaepya£ [L], which is simply a gloss from the margin, 
(see Coffer), and in x K. 413 [A], where it represents 3]HR. 
Almost certainly the true reading is "ijnyn — *•*•» the juniper-tree. 
Render w. 19 f.f... and thou shalt sit down beside yonder 
juniper-tree ; and I will choose (,*tk*1k) the three rocks as a mark 
to shoot at.’ Cp Heath. T. K. C. 

EZEH (D?p, § 106 ; &COM [BAL]), an unidentified 
site in the Negeb of Judah toward the Edomite border, 
Josh. 1529 (AV Azem ; cure/4 [A] adep [L]). 

In Josh. 10 3 (AV Azem ; icurov [B] -p [L]) and in 1 Ch. 429 
(jSoocraA [B] fioacrop [A]) it is one of the towns ‘ in the midst of 
the inheritance of Judah ’ (Josh. 19 1) assigned to Simeon 

Azmon (pc*y) may be another form of the same 
name. 

EZER 0 ¥« ; acap [I> u EL], caap [A]), a son of Seir 

the Horite (Gen. 8621 ; 1 Ch. 1 38, AV Ezar, aoap [A], om. B), 
whose sons are mentioned in Gen. 86 27 (tacrap [£)]), 1 Ch. 1 42 
(acrap [A], « toap [B]). More strictly Ezer was a Horite clan 
(f]Sk, not Gen. 8630 (0 raap [D], eura [E]). The name 

appears in x S. 15 33 ®l (otnjp) as that of Agag’s father ; see H. 
P. Smith, ad loc. 

EZER 0 $ and njtf, ‘help,’ § 50; ezep [AL] a 
shortened theophorous name). 

1. One of the B’ne Hur, i Ch. 44(0610 [B]), probably the 
same as Ezra (RV Ezrah) oiv. 17 {tope 1 [B], efpi [A], tefyaa [L]). 

2. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 
Ezra ii., § 13 g), Neh. 1242 (om. B**A, tefovp [K c - am £- L]). 

3. In genealogy of Ephraim (§ 12), 1 Ch. 7 21 (ofap [B], 

$ kV-N for Try [Pesh.]), perhaps a corruption of the 

name Elead (see E lad ah). 

4. One of David’s warriors, 1 Ch. 12 9 (a£a [Bit], agep [A]). 
See David, 8 xx c. 

EZERIAS (ezepioy [A]), 1 Esd. 8 x = Ezra 7 1, 
Azariah, 3. 

EZIAB. 1. (oz(e)iOY [BL], ez- [A]), 1 Esd. 82= 
Ezra73, Azariah, 3. 

2. (e£e toy [B]) x Esd. 9 14 RV°ig.=Ezra 10x5, Jahaziah, 

EZION-GEBER (EV) or EZION-GABER (AV) 
hardly ‘back-bone of the giant ’[as, e.g . , 
Smith’s DBW ] ; perhaps, like the Ar. gadyd , a place 
where the tree £ada grows in abundance [Lag. , Vbers. 
157]. cp Names, § 103 ; 7a trite* yap cp [BAL], 

1 ® A has epyov for zpyafi, 8 L vapci tiJ» itteivy. 

3 ® a has vuvov for apy afi, apy 0/5, 
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7. yafteXos [Jos. Ant. viii. 64]. It has been suggested, 
however, that the true name was N6sib-6dom — i.e., 

‘ Column of (the god) Edom.' See Jehoshaphat, i). 1 
One of the last stations where the Israelites encamped 
(Nu. 3335/. , yeaatuv 7. [B*], -e<ri. 7. [B ab A] [P 2 ], Dt. 
28 [D]) ; see Wanderings, § 12/. It was here that 
Solomon made a ship (or a navy of ships) to fetch gold 
from Ophir (1 K. 9 26, e/iaeaeuov 7. [B], ye<n ujv 7. [L], cp 
2 Ch. 8 17 yeaicov y. [L]) ; and at a later time Jehoshaphat 
made Tarshish-ships (cp our ‘Indiamen’), which were 
broken up by a storm (1 K. 2248 ; eurewv 7. [A] = 16 28 f 
in B [yaauav 7.] and L [7c. 7.] ; 2 Ch. 20 36 epyaauou 
[ = ^7.] 7. [A], ivyetruovy. [L], see JEHOSHAPHAT, 1). 
To judge by 1 K. 9 29 Ezion-geber must have been situated 
near (nn) to Elath ; its precise situation is unknown, but 
on the supposition that the mud-flats which now form the 
lower end of the Wady el- Arabah were once covered by 
the sea, it is identified by Robinson with 'A in el-Ghudyan , 
a valley with brackish water some 15 m. N. of the present 
extremity of the gulf (see Dr. Deut. 35 / ). Others 
would place it in the small bay N. of the mouth of the 
Wady Marakh, opposite to which at a short distance 
from the land is the islet of el-Kureya. The identifica- 
tion of Ezion-geber with the modern Dahab proposed by 
Wellsted (ii. ch. 9153) rests on the old legends common 
among the Sinaitic monks. This place is situated too 
far N., and its name (‘gold'), which may have given 
rise to the legends, arose probably from the shining 
appearance of the place, rather than from any legends 
of gold-laden transport-ships from Ophir. 

Ezion-geber soon seems to have lost its importance 
and to have given way to Elath. In 1 K. 929 its 
position has to be defined by means of the latter place, 
whilst in 2 K. 14 22 166 it is unmentioned. 

According to Jer. and Eus. Ezion-geber (Asicm-gaber, a<ruov- 
yafiep) is said to have been called Essia, ai<ria (OS 97 21 
125 7 227 44 241 53). At a much later time the Egyptian 
historian Makrizi (15th cent.) mentions as hearsay that in early 
times hard by Aila (Elath) was a great and important town 
called 'Asyun ; but whether his information was based on biblical 
sources or arose from an independent source, cannot be said. 
At the present day it has totally disappeared. (Cp Burckhardt, 
831, Buhl, Gesch. d. Edomiter , 39 f) See Elath. 

S. A. C. 

EZNITE, THE (OYPn ; Kt. WH), 2 S. 238 . See 

Adino. 


EZORA (ezo)p<\ [BA], naAaBoy ? [ l ])’ a post-exilic 
family in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i. , 
§ 5 end), 1 Esd. 934 RV, AV Ozora. According to 
Be. -Rys. = family of Ater in Ezra 2 16 ; but see Machna- 
DEBAI. 


EZRA (to# ; perhaps abbreviated from Azariah, 

* Yahw6 helps ’ ; see Names, §§ 27, 84 ; ecp<\c [B], ezp- 

1 Hia orlrin f A but lEsd ' 9r ' eAp-3. ezAp- [L] ; in 
1 . uu origin. tit , e and subscri p tioni ecAp . [BK]), of 

whose memoirs, written by himself, some portions un- 
altered and others very considerably modified have come 
down to us in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 2 (Ezra 


1 According to Jos. (I.e.) it was known by the name of B «pwitcr\. 
a [The author of this article stands between the extreme 
negative criticism of Torrey in his Compos, and Hist. Value of 
Ezra*- Nek., and the much more conservative criticism of E. 
Meyer in lus Entst ehung des J udentkums. For a fuller state- 
ment of the author’s criticism and its results see his Het Herstel 
van Israil (which has been translated into German) and the 
articles referred to below (Ezra ii., f 18). Meyer's work is a 
very thorough and instructive historical and archaeological 
study ; but it is not as keen in its criticism as could be wished. 
Torrey* on the other hand, is sometimes almost hypercritical. 
He thinks that the older documents incorporated by the 
Chronicler are of much less extent than has generally been 
supposed, and denies the historical character of all the 
supposed official documents inserted in our Book of Ezra. He 
regards the story of Ezra as the best exemplification of the 
qualities of the Chronicler as a writer of fiction and of his 
mistaken idea of the history of Israel Marquart’s essay ( Fund. 
28-68) on the organisation of the Jewish community after the 
so-called Exile is learned and acute ; it should be read in com- 
bination with Meyer's work which it preceded. Che., in Jewish 
Religious Life after the Exile (’98), adopts a view approaching 
that of Kosters, but much affected by more recent critics, 
e.g., Marquart, Torrey, Wellhausen, and Meyer. Winckler's 


7*10 Neh. 8 - 10 ), lived as a Jewish exile in Babylon in 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longim&nus, and was a younger 
contemporary of Nehemiah. Of his antecedents other- 
wise nothing certain is known. 

We are told indeed in Ezra 7 1-5 that Ezra belonged to the 
high-priestly order (in 1 Esd. 940 49 he is even called high 
priest) ; but no credit deserves < to be given to the statement, 
which is taken from the fictitious genealogy in z Ch. 63-15 
[5 29-41] (see Ezra ii.* f 14), and makes Ezra a son of Seraiah, 
the priest who, according to 2 K. 25 18-21, was put to death by 
Nebuchadrezzar in 586. If we accept the date given in Ezra 
f (see S 2), Seraiah died almost 130 years before Ezra arrived 
in Jerusalem, and therefore, of course, cannot have been his 
father. The statement, moreover, is plainly not derived from 
Ezra’s own memoirs, which would hardly have passed over his 
immediate ancestors in silence ; it comes from the hand of the 
redactor. There is even some reason for questioning whether 
Ezra was a priest at all. He is called ‘priest’ or ‘ the priest, 
the scribe ’ only in those places which have been worked over 
by the redactor (Ezra 7n f 21 ; 10 10 16 ; Neh, 82 9, and cp 
Neh. 12 26) ; Ezra himself sometimes refers to ‘ our priests ’ (Ezra 
97 ; Neh. 932 34), in a way that implies he did not reckon 
himself as belonging to the number. Cp Genealogies L, 
8 7 (iv.). 


After the thirty-third year of Artaxerxes 1 (Neh. 136 ; 
see Ezra-Nehemiah, § 16) Ezra set out from Babylon 
o r i;i : n f° r Jerusalem with a band of 1496 men 

to Jems™ < Ezr ? 8 ’"<= 1 Esdras 8 t 4 °; wh ^ e ‘ he 

Chronicler’s number a T°“" t j to I T 69 °>’ ^ esld u es 
account. women and children. It was by the 
favour and liberality of Artaxerxes that 
he was able to undertake this expedition, for which it is 
not unlikely that Nehemiah during his stay at the court 
of the Persian king (to which reference is made in Neh. 
136 ) had paved the way (see Ezra-Nehemiah, § 3). 
According to Ezra 7 11-26, which purports to give the 
words of the firman, Artaxerxes not only permitted 
all the exiles without exception to return, if so minded, 
to the land of Judah, but also, along with his * counsellors,’ 
supplied them on a generous scale with the means of 
purchasing animals and otherwise providing for the 
temple sacrifices ; it would also appear that Ezra was 
authorized to draw upon the royal exchequer to a con- 
siderable amount for further necessities of the temple 
worship. Moreover, the king freed all those employed 
in the service of the temple from all taxes (see Ezra- 
Nehemiah, § 3, n. ), and gave Ezra full powers to 
order everything in Judaea and Jerusalem in accordance 
with the law of God which he carried with him ; even 


the Jews outside of Palestine were made subject to the 
jurisdiction of the authorities at Jerusalem, on whom 
an almost unlimited power of punishment was conferred. 
This representation, however, is obviously a highly 
exaggerated one, and the firman of Artaxerxes un- 
questionably spurious, for he speaks there as if he 
were a believing Jew, recognising Yahw6 as the God of 
heaven, 2 holding himself bound to care for his service, 
and in case of remissness holding himself and his 
posterity liable to the consequences (see further Ezra- 
Nehemiah, § 3). 

It is only in passages which have been worked over by the 
redactor that we find any mention of this firman or of the copies 
made from it by the king’s officials (cp Ezra 8 36) ; all that Ezra 
himself tells us is that the king and his nobles gave gold and 
vessels for the temple, and that God inclined the heart of the 
sovereign in his favour (Ezra 7 27 f.\ 825) ; he also believes that 
had he chosen he could have obtained a safe-conduct for his 


articles on the time of the restoration of Judah, and on the 
reform of Nehemiah (AOF 2210-236, cp 241-244), attach too 
much weight to disputable corrections of names of Persian 
kings. See also Government, § 28^; Israel. 88.5<>^4>] 

1 [This suggests an emendation of ‘seventh’ in Ezra 7 7 
into ‘thirty- seventh,’ see Marq. (Fund. 39). Cheyne, who 
places Ezra’s arrival between Nehemiah’s two governorships, 
and shortens the time of Nehemiah's first period of office, would 
prefer to correct ‘seventh’ to ‘twenty-seventh.’ In fact, the 
date of Ezra and his chronological relation to Nehemiah are 
hotly disputed. Meyer has shown strong reasons for adhering 
to the view that the Artaxerxes of Ezra is Artaxerxes I., hut 
probably inverts the right order when he makes Ezra precede 
Nehemiah (Die Entst. 90). On these points cp Nehemiah. 

2 [Meyer (Die Entst. 63) seems to misunderstand this objec- 
tion. The use of the phrase ‘ the god of heaven ’ for Yahwe in 
a different context would have been less surprising. Did the 
Persian authorities really sanction v. 237] 
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band from Artaxerxes ; but this he had refrained from doing 
because he had expressed so unreservedly his confidence in the 
help of his God. 

Again, it seems doubtful whether, as the redactor 
represents (Ezra 7 io), the object of Ezra’s expedition 

• T4> was to establish in Israel the law of 

8. Its real aim. Yahw&, and whether he thus arrived 
in Jerusalem with the law of his God already in his 
hand (Ezra 7 14). From his own words we gather 
rather that his aim was, by bringing back its exiles, to 
restore Israel and re-establish the twelve tribes once 
more in the land of their fathers : the company he 
brings with him consists, in addition to one Davidic 
and two priestly families, of twelve clans ; the gifts 
received are entrusted to twelve priests and twelve 
Levites ; the number of sacrificial victims offered by the 
exiles on their arrival in Jerusalem is twelve of each 
kind or a multiple of twelve (if, at least, following 
1 Esd. 866, we read 72 for 77 in Ezra 835). The aim 
he had in the whole expedition was to bring back the 
twelve tribes to their fatherland and to restore the 
temple to its pristine glory. 

By the banks of the Aha va [q. v. ] which flowed past 
a town of the same name, Ezra assembled his company. 

. j onrniV After three days’ stay, discovering that he 

J had no Levites with him, he sent messengers 

to a certain Iddo [i.] at Casiphia, apparently an 
influential compatriot, from whom some Levites and 
Nethinim [q.v.] were obtained. Prayer was then 
offered, with fasting, for a successful journey, the 
temple vessels which accompanied the expedition were 
handed over to the charge of certain priests and Levites, 
and on the 12th of the first month the company set out 
on its journey. If we are rightly informed by the 
redactor (Ezra 79) that Ezra left Babylon on the first of 
the same month, and if by the three days of 8 15 we 
are to understand the first three of the month, the en- 
listment of the Levites thus involved a delay of only 
nine days. The journey, probably at first in a NW. 
direction along the Euphrates towards Thapsacus or 
Carchemish, and then SW. down the valley of the 
Orontes, occupied more than 3J months ; on the first 
of the fifth month, we are told, Jerusalem was reached, 
and there, after an interval of three days, the silver, the 
gold, and the vessels were handed over to a commission 
of priests and Levites in the temple, and thank-offerings 
made. 

Not long after his arrival Ezra heard of the serious 

* defilement ’ which the Jewish population of Palestine, 

fi Mixed P riests Levites included, had contracted 
imr rinOT>» by mixed marriages [a trouble to which 
m * rna ®* * most scholars have also found a reference 
in Mai. 2 xx ; see, however, Malachi, § 2 b. What 

actually happened may, or may not, be correctly repre- 
sented in the extracts from Ezra’s memoirs (Ezra 9 / ) ; 
this is a matter which calls for keen criticism. It is 
possible that some admirer of Ezra wrote in Ezra’s 
name. Or, as Volz suggests, we may distinguish 
between an original Ezra - document and a drastic 
recension of the same by the Chronicler, especially in 
the *1’ section. He notices that z Esd. 81*7 betrays 
the work of two hands ; also 9 39 ff. ; even the original 
Ezra-document can have been of but slight historical 
value, since it was mainly an imitation of the memoirs 
of Nehemiah. Cp also Che. Jew . Rel . Life , 58 /. , who 
agrees with Torrey that the story in Ezra 9 f is full of 
improbability, and that the ascription of Ezra 9 to 
Ezra does not make it more plausible. According to 
the story, for which we need not hold Ezra himself 
responsible,] Ezra's distress on learning this was such 
that he rent his clothes, tore his hair and beard, and 
sat for hours as one astonied on the plateau in front of 
the temple, until the time of the evening sacrifice. He 
then rose up, and renewing the outward expressions of 
his grief poured out his heart in a passionate confession 
of guilt. 


Meanwhile ' a very great congregation of men, women, 
and children’ ( 10 x) had been gathering around Ezra. 
A certain Shechaniah (4), recognising the guilt that 
had been incurred, urged Ezra to take measures to extir- 
pate the evil, assuring him of the support of all right- 
thinking persons. Ezra lays all present under an oath 
to stand by him, and then passes the night in fasting 
and humiliation in the chamber of Johanan, Eliashib's 
son or grandson 1 (cp Neh. 12 xo/. 23). Undoubtedly 
this branch of the high-priestly family was favourably 
disposed to Ezra’s schemes, and Ezra was able by 
its help to get an assembly of the whole people of 
Judah and Benjamin summoned to Jerusalem. 

Three days after, on the 30th of Kisleu, probably in 
the same year as Ezra’s arrival, the assembly met 
The outcome was, from Ezra’s point of view, hardly 
satisfactory ; the proposal that all mixed marriages 
should be dissolved and the alien wives sent away, 
though not unsupported, provoked strong opposition 
(see Ezra 10 15 RV). This and the violent rain which 
prevented any prolonged meeting — they were assembled 
on the plateau eastward of the temple, in front of the 
Water-gate — caused the assembly to break up without 
determining on more than the appointment of an 
authoritative commission of inquiry. Their task, begun 
on the first of the tenth month, was completed on the 
first day of the following year ; and the list of persons 
implicated, drawn up by them, still lies before us in 
Ezra 10 18-43. No further progress, however, was 
made. 


We read indeed that, in cases where the offenders belonged to 
the high-priestly family, promises to send their foreign wives 
away were made; but that these promises were fulfilled is 
nowhere said. As for the other offenders, it is not so much as 
alleged that either by word or deed any concession whatever was 
made to Ezra’s demand. The narrative ends (Ezra 10 44) with 
the statement : ‘ These all had married foreign wives ’ ; followed 
by some words now unintelligible. Ezra’s own memoirs doubt- 
less went on to tell the sequel, which the redactor — probably 
from a desire to conceal the failure of the measures taken by 
Ezra— afterwards struck out, and in place of which, for the same 
reason, the author of 1 Esd. #36 substituted the clause: ‘and 
they sent them together with their children away.’ 2 

The impossibility of cleansing the people at large 
from their defilement in this fashion once apparent, it 


6. Formation of 
congregation. 


became necessary to try some other 
method. If the old Israel refused to 
be reformed, then the like-minded 


with Ezra must unite themselves in a new society an 4 
so restore the true Israel. This scheme offered some 


prospect of success, for it had the support of the power- 
ful Nehemiah, and the high-priestly functions were, in 
consequence of Nehemiah’s radical reforms (Neh. 
13 28/), in friendly hands. In these circumstances 
it was that, at the call and under the- leadership 
of Nehemiah, certain Israelites met in solemn assembly 
to separate themselves from the heathen and all their 
heathen connections, and so to form the true Israel, 
henceforth to be known as ‘the congregation' (Neh. 
9 f 13 1-3). 3 See Assembly. 

They met in a spirit of the deepest contrition ; fasting and 
with earth sprinkled on their heads, they stood and confessed 
their sins and the iniquity of their fathers and joined in the 
humble prayer made by Ezra (Ezra 9 6), in which Yahwfc’s favour 
shown to the fathers is celebrated, and Israel’s guilt (by which 
that favour had been constantly forfeited) is acknowledged, and 
the down&ll of the nation is recognised to be a righteous chastise- 
ment of Yahwi, but at the same time prayer is made that the 
chastisement may now come to an end. 

Hereupon Nehemiah and the heads of clans drew up 
a sealed document containing a vow of fidelity to 
7 ft mmmf . Yahwfe, to which the rest of the people 
gave their adhesion by oath and impreca- 


1 [Or had Eliashib both a son and a grandson named Johanan ? 
See Johanan (a).] 

3 [See, however, Guthe, SBOT. 1 Esd. 9 ^6 runs, n«m 
ovtoi Gvvt&KMrav yvvouKcus dAAoyevttc, xoi A wdkvtrae a&r&f 
<rvv rtzvoirT] 

J [In the list of names, Neh. 10 2-28, which though old in 
origin has been modified and expanded by the editor, we find 
names of families and of individuals side by side (see Smend, 
Die Listen der BB. Esr . u. Nek. 13 *, Rasters, Het Herttei, 
78, n.).] 
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tion. The undertaking was to observe 1 the law of 
Yahwi ’ (as contained in the Book of the Covenant [Ex. 
21-23 ; see Exodus ii. , § 3] and Deuteronomy) along 
with the following special pledges : not to allow their 
children to intermarry with foreigners ; not to trade with 
‘ the peoples of the land ’ on the sabbath day ; to let the 
land lie fallow every seventh year ; not to exact payment 
of debts ; and to contribute yearly a third of a shekel 
for the support of the temple worship. Regulations 
were fixed for the supply of wood for the altar ; 
promise was made to bring the first fruits of field and 
orchard and the best of all that was produced from 
these as well as the firstlings, to the temple to be handed 
over to the priests ; the tithe was to be paid to the 
Levites, who in turn had again to hand over a tenth to 
the priests. On such terms the 'congregation,' now 
freed from all foreign contamination and filled with zeal 
for the service of their God, could confidently rely on 
the divine help henceforward. 1 

On yet one other occasion do we find Ezra coming 
forward publicly alongside of Nehemiah 2 — at the bring- 

8 Priestlv * n a new * aw (Neh. 8). Already, 
law* * at the ass^bly in which Israel was 
* rehabilitated, the people, besides engag- 
ing themselves to an observance of the law of Yahw&, 
had pledged themselves to a variety of matters on which 
the written law was silent or prescribed otherwise. 
There was a sense that in the new circumstances the 
needs of Israel were not sufficiently met by the old law, 
and that a new one was required. This law was given 
to the congregation by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

It was on the first of Tishri (v. 2 ; cp v. ) — the 

year is not known — that Ezra, in a great gathering held 
on the plateau before the Water Gate, first brought 
forward the Book of the Law. Standing on a wooden 
pulpit high above his hearers he unrolled the book, the 
whole congregation meanwhile reverently rising to 
their feet, and proceeded to read aloud from it from 
daylight till noon. The congregation, signifying with 
its loud amen its acceptance of what was being 
read as the word of Yahw6, was deeply moved. If 
this was the law of Yahwfe which had been given to 
Moses, how great had been their shortcomings in fulfil- 
ling the divine will ! However, Nehemiah and Ezra (so 
our Hebrew text states) comforted the people : this was 
in truth a joyous day, the people ought to hold festival 
and give presents one to another. Thus the day was 
turned to a feast. The new law, the so-called priestly law- 
book that constitutes an important part of our present 
Hexateuch, became henceforth, along with the older 
laws, the sacred writing which regulated the life of every 
Israelite (see Canon, § 23/ ). [Torrey’s criticism of the 
narrative, however, is very forcible. It looks very much 
like an imitation of the account of the introduction of 
the older law-book under Josiah. It also appears 
intrinsically improbable. A new scripture differing so 
widely as this from the oldef law-book could not, it 
would seem, have been at once accepted. Only a small 
kernel of fact can safely be admitted. Cp Jew. Rel. 
Life , 56-58.] The first feast celebrated in accordance 
with its enactments after its promulgation — and within 
the same month — was the feast of tabernacles (w. 13-18 ; 
see Feasts, § 11) ; since the days of Joshua the son of 
Nun, never had the Israelites so observed it. Where 
and by whom this law was written we do not know. 

[The firman of Ezra, indeed, i.e., virtually] the redactor 
informs us that Ezra came from Babylon with the law of his 
God in his hand (Ezra 7 14); but it is in the highest degree 


1 [Cp Jew. Rel. Life , 6a f. ‘ The scene in the foreground of the 
picture may still be correct The Babylonian Jews who came 
up with Ezra certainly regarded themselves as the true Israel- 
ites, and it was only natural that they should form themselves 
into what claimed to be a national ecclesia or assembly.’] 

9 [This, however, is very doubtful. See x Esd. 9 8, and cp 
Tirshatha. Rosters’ view that the lawbook was introduced 
during Nehemiah’s second governorship is criticised by We. 
GGN, '95, 172, and by Meyer, Die Entst. 201. In fact, Ezra's 
failure seems to have caused Nehemiah’s second visit.] 
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unprobable that our present law was committed to writing so 
early, for in the assembly of Neh. 9 f. the congregation is still 
bound only to the older law, and moreover our present law con- 
tains precepts respecting the worship and servants of the temple, 
which certainly must have been written by some one acquainted 
with the temple service and with the actual circumstances in 
Judaea. That Ezra indeed had a large share in its com] " 
is very likely, and so it is not without reason that , _ 
redactor of Ezra -Nehemiah, he is constantly called 1 the scribe.* 1 
(Ezra 7ii /. 21 Neh. 89 1226). But Jewish tradition — as we 
learn from 2 Esd., a writing belonging to the close of the first 
Christian century — goes much further than this, and tells us 
that, not merely the entire law, which ' had perished in the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586, but the contents of all the 
twenty-four books of the OT, were anew or for the first time 
revealed to Ezra, and thus that the whole of the sacred CanoWZ. 
of the Jews is in the last instance due to him (see Canon, f *7)1 r 1 
2. One of the priests who came with Zerubbabel out of Babylon 
(Neh. 12 2 ; ecrSpa [BK], « £pa [L]) and after whom (v. 13) one of 
the priestly clans was named. In the list (10 2) Azariak 
., 4) takes the place of Ezra. See Ezra ii., | 8 (e). 

A priest, contemporary with Nehemiah (Neh. 12 33; 
a CnI). 

1 Ch. 4 17, RV Ezrah. See Ezer ii. (1). 

W. H. K. — T. K. C. 
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Text (J 1). 

Contents and authorship 

o (§§2-4). 

Sources (§ $/-)- 
The Return (§ 7). 

The list in Ezra 2 (§ 8 f.\ 
The walls (§ 10). 


The list in Neh. 12 12-26 (| xi). 
The * congregation ’ (§ 12). 
Other adjustments (§ 13 f). 
Dislocations (f 15). 

Real order (| 16). 

Editor’s motives (8 17). 
Bibliography (§ 18). 


The books of Ezra and Nehemiah in the Jewish 
Canon were originally one (cp Canon, §§ 10 [a], 13). 

They still are one in ®, where they bear the name of 2 Esd. 
or tepevc [A], whilst what is called 1 Esd. contains, in addition 
to our present Book of Ezra (with numerous 
1. One Book ; variations, especially in the arrangement of 
the text. the latter portion), the last two chapters of 
Chronicles, Neh. 7 73-8 12, and a legend about 
Zerubbabel at the court of Darius. In the Latin, Ezra is 
called 1 Esdras ; Nehemiah, 2 Esdras, and also Nehemiah. In 
the Christian Church, Ezra and Nehemiah gradually came to 
be treated as two books. The Jews followed the Christians in 
this, so that now they appear as separate books* in the Hebrew 
printed text also. 

In conformity with the old tradition they will here be 
treated as one book, as not only are they drawn from 
the same sources, but they have also been compiled 
by the same redactor (cp Historical Literature, 
§11^). 

[On the text of 1 Esdras, which rests on a recension 
of the Hebrew superior in some points to MT, see 
also Ezra, Greek, § 6. 

There is an admirable conspectus and critical discussion of the 
textual phenomena of the Hebrew text and the versions by 
Klostermann, in PREP) 6501 ff. ; but there is still scope for 
an analytic treatment of the same material. The present work, 
too, offers not a few contributions to the correction of the text, 
especially in proper names; x Esd. has been found helpful 
(see, e.g. , Bilsh an). Guthe’s treatment of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
in SBOT, is perhaps too cautious ; but so far as it goes it is 
excellent, and not least in its critical use of the versions and 
of 1 Esdras. A good specimen of the emendations due to these 
helps is to be found in Ezra 106, where TjVn (‘ and went ’) should 
be |Vp (‘ and lodged *) ; so Pesh., and x Esd. 9 2.] 

Ezra, so named from the man who, from chap. 7 
onwards, is its leading figure, naturally falls into two 
2 Contents main divisions. The first, 1-6 (48-6x8 
of Eba being in Aramaic), deals with the fortunes 
01 sira. t h e j ews j n Palestine from the first 
year of Cyrus as king of Babylon down to the sixth year 
of Darius Hystaspis (538-515). 

The contents are : the return of the exiles in consequence of the 
edict of Cyrus (1) i a list (apparently) of those who tnus returned 
(2 ; but see | 7) ; the setting up of tne altar of burnt offering and 
the restoration of the daily services (8 x-6) ; the preparation 
for and the beginning of the rebuilding of the temple (87-13): 
the opposition of the Samaritans in consequence of the refusal 
of the Jews to allow them a share in this work (4 x-5) ; repeated 
complaints raised against the Jews on account of the rebuilding 
of the walls (4 6-25) ; the stoppage of the building of the temple 
(4 24) ; the rebuilding, begun in the second year of Darius, mid 
completed in his sixth (5 x-6 xs) ; the celebration of the feast of 
the passover (6 19-22). 


1 [Cp Jew. Rel. Life t 70*72.] 
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The second division of the book, 7-10 (7 xa-a6 being in 
Aramaic), which transports us to the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, describes the return of Ezra and his fellow- 
exiles to Jerusalem ( 7 /). and the measures taken by 
him with reference to mixed marriages ( 9 /. ). 

The book called after Nehemiah relates the origin 
, of that Jewish courtier's mission to 
Jerusalem as governor, with the object 
of restoring the walls, and describes 
the measures which he took, in spite of Sanballat, to 
accomplish this. 

Chaps. 1-6 include an inserted list of the builders (8 1-32) ; 
also die episode of the governor's dealings with the hard-hearted 
usurers (5jk Next are described the final efforts of Sanballat 
and his friends to ruin Nehemiah (chap. 6), also some special 
administrative measures of the latter ; another copy is given of 
the important list in Ezra 2. This concludes Part 1. (chaps. 1-7). 

Next follows an account of the reading of the law and the 
celebration of the feast of Tabernacles (8), and °f die great 
assembly for Israel’s dedication of itself to Yahwfc (9 f .) ; a short 
account of the increase of the population of Jerusalem (11 1 f ) ; 
a list of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, Judah, and Benjamin 
(11 3-19 31-24 25-36) ; lists 01 heads of priestly and Levitical 
families dating from various periods (12 2-26) ; an account of the 
dedication of the wall (12 27-43) and of the appointment of 
guardians of the temple chambers (1244-47) ; and a brief state- 
ment about the expulsion of strangers from Israel (13 x-3). The 
book closes with an account of Nehemiah’s second visit to 
Jerusalem and of his reforms (184-31). 

We see from the fact that the opening verses of Ezra 
(Ezra 1 1-30) are attached to Chronicles (2 Ch. 3622 /. ) 


i Authorship. 


that our Ezra is the immediate sequel 


* to Chronicles, and had already been 
written when the last-named book was composed. In 
fact, whenever the contents of our Ezra and Nehemiah 
are not taken from earlier sources, the style and habits 
of thought are those of the Chronicler, who must be re- 
garded as the compiler of our Ezra and Nehemiah. 
That this writer used a variety of documents in pro- 
ducing his work is manifest. Here and there he 
reproduced his authorities verbatim ; but he also often 
used great freedom of treatment, and did not scruple to 
expand or abridge, to alter or transpose. 

The most important of, the authorities used by the 
compiler are two works which, after their authors, we 
r Hffj.mjT.tra ma y call the Memoirs of Ezra and of 
* Nehemiah, respectively : (a) from the first 
is taken Ezra 727-834 9 ; from the second, Neh. li- 
7 50 184-31 ; in which passages Ezra and Nehemiah are 
themselves the speakers, the compiler having only here 
and there made slight alterations. (£) There are other 
passages from the same memoirs ; but in them the first 
person is almost wholly absent, and they have been 
considerably modified by the Chronicler. 

To this class belong Ezra 7 1-26 8 10 [between Ezra 10 9 

and 20 we should perhaps insert Neh. 13 1 f. 1 ], founded on the 
Memoirs of Ezra ; and Neh. 11 if. [20], also 3-29 21-24 2 t c P 7 5] 
11 25-36 12 27-43 44*47 18 1-3 PL founded [unless 11 25-36 be an 
addition of the Chronicler] 3 on those of Nehemiah. 

(c) Neh. 76-IO39 also, in its original form, was part 
of the memoirs ; but we cannot make out whether it is 
derived from those of Ezra or from those of Nehemiah. 

[It is doubtful whether the passages assigned directly 
or indirectly to the memoirs of Ezra can really claim 
the authority of Ezra. That authentic utterances of 
Ezra are to be found in them may be allowed (see, e.g . , 
Ezra 7 37/ ) ; but the passages in which Ezra appears to 
speak in the first person contain some statements too 
improbable for us to assign them without compunction to 
the great scribe himself. It is allowed that a redactor 
had to do with the passages in which ‘ the first person 
is almost wholly absent ' ; the same concession must 
almost certainly be made with regard to the passages 

* Robertson Smith, OTJCP), 437 n. 

* Ob Neh. 11 3-29 22-24, cp Meyer, Entst. too/, 186 ff. 

9 [Neh. 11 25*36* should perhaps never be referred to without 
an expression of reserve. The tendency of the most thorough 
recent criticism is to regard this passage as an insertion of the 
Chronicler, and not as an authentic statement of the territory 
occupied after the so-called Return by the ‘ sons of Judah * ana 
the sons of Benjamin.*] 


in which Ezra himself appears to be the speaker. Even 
the royal finnan in Ezra 7 22-26 cannot be authentic. 

Meyer himself admits (p. 65) that the firman lacks the 
Persian colouring which appeal to characterise the other 
supposed official documents, and proves that, if fictions, they 
are not unskilful fictions; a strict criticism of the contents 
shows that the finnan too is of Jewish origin. Meyer's answer 
fp. 64) is altogether inadequate. That the Persian court was 
favourable to the maintenance of the religions of subject races, 
at any rate of such religions as that of Yahwfc, is recognised ; 
the missions of Sheshbazzar and Nehemiah, in so far as they 
had religious objects, are perfectly in accordance with Persian 
policy. But for the violent interference with the religion of the 
people of Judah, and even as the supposed firman says, of the 
people 1 of the province W. of the Euphrates in general, there is 
no parallel — certainly that adduced by Meyer* (p. 72) is no 
parallel at all. Meyer thinks that the Persian court simply 
adopted the terms of the petition laid before it by Ezra in 
the name of the Babylonian Jewry; but it could not have 
acceded to a petition for which there was no precedent, nor 
could the Babylonian Jewry have been so unwise as to ask 
leave for something that was unattainable. The finnan 
declares ‘that Ezra the priest and scribe is sent by the king 
and his counsellors to institute an inquiry into Judaean re- 
ligion on the basis of the law which is in his hand. It even 
empowers Ezra to appoint magistrates and judges to judge the 
people of the province W. of the Euphrates in accordance with 
this law, and should there be any who presume to disobey, or 
refuse to be taught, a strict sentence is to be passed upon them, 
ranging from simple imprisonment to confiscation of goods, 
banishment, and death. ’« As a matter of fact, Ezra is not 
reported to have attempted to carry out this firman, which is 
evidently the work of a partisan of Ezra with but slight 
historical sense. The one thing which is credible in the firman 
is that the Persian court was willing to grant freedom from 
taxes to the Jewish priests, a parallel for which is supplied by 
the rescript of Darius I. to the Persian official Gadatas at 
Magnesia (on the river Maeander). 4 What the real object for 
which Ezra desired the royal permission was, has been pointed 
out elsewhere (see Ezra, § 3) ; it was by no means what the 
supposed firman represents. It is not permissible, therefore, 
to say that the pious exclamation of Ezra in Ezra 7 27 proves 
that the firman must have been inserted by Ezra in his memoirs ; 
the point to which it refers is only incidentally mentioned in the 
firman, and is not that for which Ezra is specially sent by the 
king and his ‘seven counsellors.’ In fact, to carry silver and 
gold to Jerusalem to beautify the temple, required no firman 
at all (Zech. 6 10 f). 

Those who can bring themselves to hold that, in 
spite of the objections raised, the firman must be 
genuine, might do well to identify the Artaxerxes who 
was the patron of Nehemiah and Ezra with Artaxerxes 
II. Mnemon (404-359), simply because this king did 
not scruple to force the acceptance of religious innova- 
tions on his own people, so that he might conceivably 
have permitted Ezra to use force in introducing his law- 
book at Jerusalem. It would, however, be the re- 
source of despair. The objections which, if space 
permitted, could be raised to this proposal of Marq. 
{Fund. 37), are weighty, and, it seems, insuperable. 
Rosters, Wellhausen, and Meyer are probably right in 
identifying the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah and Ezra with 
Artaxerxes I., and a political motive for that king’s 
generosity to the Jews can be divined (see Jew. Rel. 
Life, 38 /. ). The view assumed by most on the basis 
of Ezra 7 xi- 26 seems to the present writer historically 
inconceivable, and a warning to the student was 
necessary. ] 

The Memoirs of Ezra and of Nehemiah are not the 
only documents to which our author is indebted. 

(a) For example, he has used an account of the building 

1 [Marq., it is true, would read ‘thy people’ for KOy 
‘ the peop>l e ’ Ezra 7 25.] 

3 [The interesting story of Uza-hor (an Egyptian who became 
chiefphysician to the king of Persia ; see Brugsch, Gesch. Ag. 
784 jff) is considered in Jew. Rel. Life , 40-43.] 

• Uew. Rel. Life , 55.] 

4 [Marq. {Fund. 37), referring to Bulletin de corresf. hellin. % 
1889, P* S3°* This scholar {Fund. 37, 39) and Meyer (Entst. 
19-21) have done good service in calling attention to this im- 
portant piece of evidence for the attitude of the Persian court 
towards the religions of subject peoples. The fact that a copy 
of this rescript has been found near the very place to which 
Gadatas belonged as an official, shows that Persian documents 
may well have been preserved in the archives at Jerusalem. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that some part of the supposed 
official documents in Ezra is genuine. Indeed, the presence of 
fictitious documents in Ezra may perhaps be taken to imply the 
exi ste n c e of genuine ones.] 
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of the .temple in the reign of Darius (Ezra 61-615). 
This is made up out of two accounts (a and p) as is 

6 Other at 0nce ( 1 2 * 4 * ) f rom its inconsecutive- 

sources. ness : * n ® 6 ‘ 12 ( a ) we t ^ ie c l Qse a 
letter of Darius (the beginning is wanting), 

given as the sequel of a decree of Cyrus contained in 
63-5 (/3) ; (2) from its contradictions: according to 
5 a (a) it is Zerubbabel and Jeshua who begin to 
build the temple, whereas, according to 5 16 (P), the 
foundations had already been laid by Sheshbazzar in 
the time of Cyrus ; according to 61 / the decree of 
Cyrus which is sought for at Babylon is found at 
Achmetha (Ecbatana), without any notice of the search 
being abandoned at the one place and resumed at the 
other. 

We are unable, however, to separate the two portions with 
certainty, chiefly because only parts of each of the two accounts 
have been taken. We may perhaps say that 5 1-10 0 1 f. (in 
part), and 6-15 belong to the one (a), and 5 11-17 6 1 / (in part), 
and 3-s to the other (fi). Probably the Chronicler had the 
story before him already in its composite form. 

[Against Rosters’ attempt to separate the report of 
the satrap Tattenai (UStanni? 1 ) into two parts derived 
from different sources, s§e Wellhausen, GGN, '95, p. 
176 ; Meyer, Entst. 42, n. 4. It is not probable, 
however, that the document has reached us in its 
original form. 

The answer of the Jewish elders in Ezra 5 11/ is plainly 
fictitious; so also the last clause of the imprecation which 
concludes the answer of Darius appears to be either a Jewish 
addition, or altered in a Jewish spirit from the original passage, 
which may have referred to Ahura-mazda. The statement, how- 
ever, that Tattenai complained to the great king of the attempt to 
rebuild the temple, and at the same time referred to the mission 
of Sheshbazzar is probable enough, and the mention of the 
discovery at Ecbatana of the roll (i.e., the cuneiform tablet) 
containing the decree of Cyrus, which, as Meyer plausibly 
supposes, entered into the answer of Darius, 2 is self-evidently 
authentic.] 

(b) Again, in Neh. 12 1-26 we have a list of heads of 
priestly and levitical families dating, it would appear, 
from the time of the high priest Jaddua, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great, originally compiled as a supple- 
ment to the register which we find in Neh. 11 3-36. 

[It might 'perhaps be better to modify this statement thus : 
‘Neh. 12 12-21 may have been intended as a supplement to the 
register in 11 1-24.’ On the passage see Meyer, Entst. 103. It 
is plain at a glance that has come into 12 22 by error from 

v. 23 (it is a synonym of *]{? ’13), and that 1 before D’llD should 
be cancelled. Winckler’s attempted explanation (A OF 2 221) 
recognises this, but is too devoid of plausibility to be con- 
sidered here.] 

(c) The author may have made use of a written source 
also in Ezra46-23. For Ezral 3 41-524 616-22, it does 
not appear that he consulted other writings. 

[On Ezra 81-45 see Driver, Intr.ifi), 547 f.\ 

Such portions of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah as 
have been simply transferred from the memoirs, have 

7. Historicity : f” 531 , historical val “ e but tbe r f- 

.. . 7 dactor s own contributions are largely 

tn urn. inventions. 8 Particularly is this true 
of what he tells about the return of the exiles, the 
foundation of the temple, and the suspension of the 
work in the reign of Cyrus (Ezral 81-4524). At least, 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, who lived when 
the temple was being built under Darius, know of no 
other founding of the temple than that which took 
place in their own time (Hag. 219 [18]), and presuppose 
no return from exile ; 4 according to them the time of 
chastisement is still present, and that of redemption is 

1 So Meissner ; see Tatnai. 

2 [Meyer {Entst. 47) thus restores the opening of tbe royal 
rescript : ‘ King Darius to the satrap Sisines (Tattenai), etc. 
The decree of Cyrus has been found in a roll in the treasury of 
Ecbatana, and therein is the following record.’] 

8 [Cp col. 1473, note 2.] 

4 [At any rate no considerable band of exiles can have re- 

turned — none that was able materially to influence the Jewish 

community ; so much must be inferred from Hag. and Zech. ; 

cp Che. Intr. Isa, p. xxxv; Jew. Eel. Life. 6/ The mere 

circumstance that no allusion is made, by Hag. and Zech. to 

the arrival of Sheshbazzar does not disprove the actuality of 

his return.] 
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all in the future (see Zeoh. la/ ia 26 /! 69-1587 ff.)\ 
above all, a prophecy of Zechariah (615) spoken to 
encourage the Jews to accept certain gifts from Baby- 
lonia, to the effect that Jews from a distance would take 
part in the building of the temple, shows that up till 
then no band of exiles had returned or taken a part in 
the restoration of the sanctuary. 

Our faith in the historicity of the return in the time of Cyrus 
is shaken by the testimony of 1st Esdras. In that book we 
have, in the remarkable pericope 81-66, an account of the 
return of the exiles and the rebuilding of the temple (442-66) 
that is in irreconcilable conflict with the representation of 
Ezra 1. At least we are told in x Esd. that not Cyrus but 
Darius sent Zerubbabel with the returning exiles and restored 
the temple vessels which Cyrus had already set apart to be 
handed over, when he made the vow to destroy Babylon. Is it 
conceivable that this representation has grown out of that of 
Ezral?. that the writer of 1 Esd. 4 transferred the original 
restoration of Israel by Cyrus, the deliverer mentioned in 
Yahw&’s name by Deutero-Isaiah, to Darius who is nowhere 
mentioned in any prophecy ? that if the return and the restoration 
of the temple vessels had really taken place under Cyrus, a later 
writer should have transformed this into a mere promise and 
intention on the part of Cyrus, afterwards fulfilled by his 
successor Darius? This is inconceivable. Ezra 1 evidently 
contains a form of the tradition later than x Esd. 4 42-6 6, and 
its account is therefore not to be accepted. Cp Ezra, Greek, 
§ 6 . 

Nor does either of the two narratives of which 
Ezra5x-6is is made up, presuppose a return of exiles 
in the time of Cyrus. Both representations of the 
temple rebuilding vary from that given by the redactor. 
According to the one (a), a beginning with this was 
made not in Cyrus’s reign but in that of Darius (62) ; 
according to the other (p), Cyrus was well disposed to 
the undertaking, and, with a view to it, sent to Judaea, 
not indeed Jewish exiles, but an official of high rank, 
Sheshbazzar, 1 of course to co-operate in the work with 
the Jews in Palestine — a work which was carried on 
without interruption until Darius’s time, 614-16 [/?]): 
neither account has a single word about returning 
exiles. 

Nor does the list of those who returned, which we 
find in Ezra 2 (Neh. 76-73), prove anything for the 

8. The great list: cr f edibilit y of the Chronicler's way 
P 9 * vr oVl 7 _ of representing matters. Originally 
1 E~d. 5 ~ 11 k ac * no reference to the time of 

Cyrus. In its present form it cer- 
tainly has, as is evident (1) from the place which has 
been assigned to it, (2) from v. 2, where Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua are enumerated among the twelve leaders 
of the Jews, and (3) from v. 68/., which carries us 
back to the period before the restoration of the temple. 

To take the last-mentioned point first : (a) a compari- 
son with Neh. 7 70-72 [Ba. 69-71] shows that the narrative 
here originally related, not to gifts for the building of 
the temple, but to gifts to the treasury out of which 
‘the work’ — i. e. , the temple-service — was defrayed; 
whilst, that the representation in Ezra 268 /. according 
to which ‘ the work ’ is taken to mean the building of 
the temple is incorrect, is further evident from the fact 
that the gifts consisted in part of priests’ garments, 
which could of course come into requisition for the 
establishment and maintenance of public worship, but 
not for a re-building of the temple. Above all, (b) the 
number of those who, according to this list, returned 
to Judaea (v. 64) presents great difficulty. It is much 
larger than the total number of Jews who, according to 
2 K. 24x4/! Jer. 52 28/!, were carried into captivity in 
597, 586, and 581. If, in addition to this, we bear 
in mind that, according to Ezra 7 /. (cp the Book of 

1 [That Sheshbazzar was a Persian official may be admitted. 
By nationality, however, he was a Jew ; we may infer this from 
the phrase in Ezra 1 8 .TUT 1 ? K’t? 3 n, ‘ the (legitimate) Judaean 
prince ’ (based perhaps on an earlier document), and from the 
statement in the genealogy of the Davidites that among the 
sons of Jechoniah was Shenazzar (x Ch. 8 x8 RV), .whose name 
in MT seems to be a corruption of the Babylonian name of 
which another corrupt form is Sheshbazzar [ q.v.]. That the 
Jewish ntlsi 1 prince f (if the term may be accepted as genuine) 
went up to Jerusalem unattended, is not to be supposed. Cp 
Jew. Eel . Life , 6 ; Israel, f 51.] 
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Esther), a large number of the Jewish exiles remained 
behind in Babylonia, the figures in the list in question 
cannot be accepted as representing returning families. 
Moreover {c) the list includes names not only of out- 
standing families (w. 3-19 30 ff. ) but also (w. 20-38 33^ ) 
of common people {contrast a K. 24 15 25 xa), and (d) 
these last consist, according to v. ib, of returned exiles 
who have recently settled again in the homes of their 
ancestors ; which cannot have been the case. 

We can, indeed, if need be, suppose that the exiles had pre- 
served the memory of the places from which their ancestors had 
been taken and mat, in die land of their exile, community of 
origin constituted a bond of union among those who had formerly 
belonged to the same town or village; but we can hardly 
suppose that they all were able to settle again iu the places 
from which they had sprung. During their absence aliens had 
established themselves in Judaea, and in the case of many towns 
the earlier population must have remained behind in Babylonia ; 
one locality would therefore, if things were as the author sup- 
poses have received too great a population, whilst another was 
insufficiently supplied.* Circumstances must thus have com- 
pelled many to take up their abode elsewhere than in their 
ancient .homes. 

If then v. xb gives an inaccurate representation of the 
character of the citizens, the conjecture at once arises 
that the statement is to be ascribed to a redactor, and 
that the original list dealt with the population of the 
places mentioned as a whole, not exclusively with those 
who returned. 

Lastly (e), let us take the second of the three points 
mentioned above (beginning of § 8). It would seem 
that the list of the twelve leaders (Neh. 77 ; in Ezra 2a 
only eleven are named) is by no means free from 
suspicion, 1 partly on account of the names Nehemiah 
and Azariah (so Neh. 77 ; Seraiah in Ezra 2a) of which 
the second, especially in Hebrew, closely resembles that 
of Ezra, with which indeed it is confused (cp Neh. 12 1 
— Seraiah, Jeremiah, Ezra — with Neh. 10 2 — Seraiah, 
Azariah, Jeremiah), and partly also because it names 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua as leaders of the return, which 
they are not [if MT may be trusted] in the writings 
of their contemporaries Haggai and Zechariah, 2 who 
nevertheless frequently refer to them ; the writer of 
1 Esd. 3 1-56 knows them as leaders of the return in 
the time of Darius. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that this list at one 


time possessed a character quite different from that in 

_ T . . . . which it here comes before us. Per- 

^P 5 * was originally a complete 
meaning. re gister of the clans and citizens con- 
stituting the restored Israel — the ‘ congregation ' the 
origin of whieh is related in Neh. 9 f. The compiler 
of Ezra-Nehemiah subsequently, by placing it immedi- 
ately after Ezra 1, by the interpolation of v. ib 2, and 
by v. 68 f, made it serve as a list of the exiles who 
returned in the reign of Cyrus. [On this list see also 
below, § 15 1 (tf).] 

The account, in Ezra 1 3x-4s 24, of the return from 
the captivity, of the laying of the foundation of the 
temple, and of the arrest laid on the work of rebuilding 
by the hostility of the Samaritans, is thus unhistorical. 

Equally unhistorical is the narrative according to 
which a beginning had already been made with the res- 


10. The city 

walls. 


toration of the walls of Jerusalem long 
before Nehemiah’s time (Ezra 46-23). 
This narrative includes letters from 


Persian officials to Xerxes (485-466) and Artaxerxes (465- 
424), reporting that the Jews were rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem; also a letter from Artaxerxes giving 


1 [Whether Prof. Kosters would have, adhered to this view, 
may be doubted. To Meyer (. Enist . 193) the names have a 
credible appearance. In this we must agree with him, though 
he too hastily adds that Zerubbabel ana Jeshua are the only 
leaders of whom we have any definite knowledge. It has been 
shown elsewhere (Bilshan, Rbgbmmblbck, Tirshatha) that 
of three of the * heads ’ we possess definite information. On the 
‘ heads ’ cp Government, | 25 ; few. Rel. Life, 6, 10, x6.] 

• [Prof. Kosters here shows himself a conservative textual 
cntic. See Regem-mklech for the text of Zech. 7 2, where it 
appears that two of the leaders are referred to ; tee also pre- 
ceding note.] 
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orders for the stoppage of the work. The unhistorical 
character of the passage appears from the following 
considerations. 

(a) It comes in between the account of the hostility 
to the building of the temple shown by the Samaritans 
(41-5) and the statement that the work was accordingly 
suspended until the second year (519) of Darius (Ezra 
4 24) ; as if this suspension of the temple building had 
been the consequence of the letter of Artaxerxes about 
the building of the wall. The passage thus cannot, at 
all events, originally, have belonged to the place where 
we now find it ; perhaps the redactor transferred it here 
in order to signify to the reader that the building of the 
temple had been interrupted by accusations similar to 
those which, under Xerxes and Artaxerxes, had inter- 
fered with the building of the wall. 

(b) Quite apart from its connection, it is not in itself 
probable that the story is historical. Nehemiah’s 
account of the restoration of the wall (Neh. 1-6) does 
not leave the impression that any others before him had 
already addressed themselves to this work. 

Is it likely that the enemies of the Jews, who were bold 
enough to set themselves against the royal governor Nehemiah, 
even when addressing himself to the work with the express 
permission of the king, would at an earlier period have hesitated, 
until they had received in writing the orders of the king, to 
interfere with the Jews when these were addressing themselves 
to the work of building without permission ? 

Further (c) [even after certain errors in the text have 
been removed] the letters themselves bear internal 
marks of non-originality. [The question is no doubt a 
complicated one. We may admit that the facts pre- 
supposed by the letters are not always incorrect ; or 
again that in one case or another there may be a 
genuine kernel ; or again that the letters are in some 
respects skilfully composed ; but that they are genuine 
in their present form, and can be used without criticism 
for historical purposes, mpst unhesitatingly be denied. 
Notice that Rehum’s letter of complaint (Ezra 4 8-16) is 
addressed immediately to the king of Persia, passing 
over the satrap of the province through whom it ought 
to have been sent. This points to the period when 
Syria was under the rule of the Ptolemies or the 
Seleucidae, and was divided into small administrative 
districts (Marq. ), and it is difficult (see below) not to 
trace the later antagonism of Jews and Samaritans in 
the prominence given to the alien population of Samaria. 
Notice further that] Artaxerxes states in h ; s answer 
(w. 17-22) that an examination of royal records showed 
that there had been mighty kings of Jerusalem who had 
ruled over all the lands to the W. of the Euphrates and 
received toll, tribute, and custom. This is a manifest 
reference to David and Solomon [as Winckler (A OF 
2231) has also, since Kosters’ death, pointed out], and 
betrays the hand of a Jewish writer. It cannot be 
shown that Assyria or Babylon ever had relations with 
these kings of Israel or with their dominions ; a com- 
plete silence respecting them is preserved in the inscrip- 
tions. [In spite of the particularity of the statement, 

1 written in Assyrian ( i. e. , in cuneiform) and interpreted 
in Aramaic’ 1 (Ezra 47, emended text), the document 
is certainly fictitious. The motive of the fiction was 
probably to show that Nehemiah’s rebuilding of the 
walls was no arbitrary innovation, the same work 
having been taken in hand before the reign of Darius, 
and only hindered by the malice of the Samaritans, 
whose opposition to the Jews the redactor antedates. 
That the writer confounds Cambyses with Artaxerxes * 
(cp Jos. Ant. xi. 21 26) need not surprise us ; he may 
have thought of Darius II. or Darius III. who did 
succeed an Artaxerxes. 8 ] 

1 [Reading nn*K for the first nWK (Klo. PREP) 65x4). 
To read IVDT^ (Meyer ; cp Marq., 63) is more difficult.] 

8 Irrnpn** Ahasuerus, in Ezra 4 6, is probably a scribe's error 
for w nrrnmx , Artaxerxes ; w. 6 and 7 should be fused. For 
Bishlam, Mithredath and Tabul, we should, as Marq. (62) 
suggests, read Rehum and Samlai (see Shalmai).] 

8 [So Marq., fix. Klo. PREP) 5 5x6, thinks that Ezra 4 6-6 18 
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The redactor's view of the fortunes of Israel in the 
time of Cyrus rendered it. necessary that he should here 


11. The list 


and there introduce alterations even into 


Of Neh. documents taken over by him. We 
12x3-a6 ^ave a * reac ty seen how this has been done 
* n ^ 2Ta 2 . Something similar happened 
uump with Neh. 12x3-36, where priests of the 

time of Darius and the high priest Joiakim (w. i3 s 6 ), 
and Levites of the time of Nehemiah and Ezra (w. 
33-36), are named as patriarchal heads of priestly and 
levitical houses ; by prefixing w. i-n he carried the list 
back to the time of Cyrus. 

According to Neh. 9 f , after Ezra and his exiles had 
come to know that the people of Judaea had intermarried 
with aliens, the true Israel separated 
itself from 4 the peoples of the land * 
and so had constituted itself into 4 the 


12. Formation 
of * congrega- 
tion* misrepre- 
sented. 


congregation.' According to the re- 
dactor, who had made a separation and 
formation of a congregation take place already soon 
after the return of the exiles in the time of Cyrus (Ezra 
6sx), the alien marriages of which Ezra complained 
could only have reference to the congregation already 
thus separated. He therefore introduced into Ezra 9 /. 
certain corrections, with the effect of making it appear 
that the contaminating alliances which Ezra met with in 
Jewish territory had occurred in the case of certain 
exiles who had united themselves into a 4 congregation ’ 
(94 106 8 12 14). TJie narrative itself (Neh. 9 /. ) which 
described the formation of the congregation in the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah he has thus failed to appreciate 
in its true significance, and he partly mutilates it by re- 
moving a portion (Neh. 13 1-3), partly makes it almost 
unintelligible by placing it in a connection to which it 
does not belong (after Neh. 8) and by making interpo- 
lations ( e.g . ff.) which obscure the scope of the 

narrative. 

Other more or less considerable corrections, made by 
the compiler in the passages he took over, were due to his 
13 Editorial conv * ct * on throughout the entire 


adjustment 


period with which he was dealing, not 


- . p only the regulations affecting priests 
and Levites (which according to 1 Ch. 
23-26 had been established by David), but also the pre- 
scriptions of the law, which according to Neh. 8 had 
been introduced by Ezra, were valid. The last-named 
law (what is now known as the Priestly law) he regarded 
as dating from the time of Moses, so that apparently he 
did not regard Neh. 8 as describing the introduction of 
a new law — which in fact it was. 


Consequently in the portions composed by himself the redactor 
represents everything as happening in accordance with the law 
and the ordinances of David ; (a) the feasts are observed (Ezra 
84/I 619^) in accordance with Ex. 126 Lev. 285^ 33-43 
Nu. 29 12*38 ; (b) the priests have trumpets (Ezra 8 10) in ac- 
cordance with Nu. IO1-10; the Levitical years of service 
(Ezra 8 8) are. those which, according to 1 Ch. 28 24 27, had been 
fixed by David ; (c) the Levjtes have the oversight of the build- 
ing of the temple (Ezra88./C) in accordance with x Ch. 23 4; 
(if) the singers are Levites (Ezra 8 xo /.) as enjoined in x Ch. 
28 s 25, though they are not so t as yet, in Ezra 2 40^ ; (e) 
priests and Levites are divided into classes (Ezra 6 18) as laid 
down in 1 Ch. 24. For the same reason he introduced correc- 
tions into the narratives he took over, (f) In Neh. 8 f he 


is a great apology for the Judaean community by a person 
officially competent for the task, whose name in Aramaic was 
Tab'el, and had the sanction ?) of the Persian governor 

Mithredath. The cause of the apology was the accusation 
brought by Rehum which Tab’el prefixes to his work. This 
accounts, he thinks, not only for the singular 3JH|, and the sing, 
suffix in iriU3» but also for the ‘suggestive’ chronological 
statements ‘ until the reign of Darius ’ (4 5), 4 at the beginning 
of his [Ahasuerus'] reign [ (46), etc. Kautzsch too (Abrtss, 109) 
takes a very favourable view of 4 8-6 18 : the compiler has good 
information but inserts 46-33 out of chronological order. 
Evidently Kautzsch has been moved by Meyer's somewhat 
excessive expression of his confidence in his own historical 
results, and perceives that earlier critics laid too much stress on 
one class of evidence to the neglect of other important pheno- 
mena to which Meyer seems (unduly) to limit the term 
‘historical.’] 
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has inserted some verses which not a little confuse the course 
of the narrative (8 4b 7 f. xx 93-5) because he thought it impos- 
sible to dispense with the services of the Levites as interpreters 
of the law and leaders of the congregation in the ceremonies 
described, (g) In Neh. 12 37-43 the account of .the dedication 
of the wall is exceedingly confused, because the redactor missed, 
in the description of the feast which lay before him, things 
which he thought he ought to have found, and thus regarded 
corrections and interpolations as necessary ; he made the singers 
Levites, provided them with the^ musical instruments of David 
(v. 3 6), supplied the priests with trumpets (m. 35, 41), and 
inserted lists of names, so that even Judah and Benjamin, in 
the original narrative designating the people, became priestly 
names (v. 34). See Benjamin, f 5. 

14 . other ari Elsewhere he has made corrections 
in the accounts given in the older nar- 
ratives for other reasons. 


jnstments. 


(a) Ezra’s genealogy (Ezra 7 1-5) he has conformed to x Ch. 
63-14 [5 29-40] so as thereby to make his hero a member of the 
high-priestly family (cp also Ezra i., § 1) ; (6) the account of the 
measures taken by Ezra against the mixed marriages he has so 
modified and altered in Ezra 10 that we cannot make out what 
the result of the attempt was ; probably he intended to disguise 
its failure as much as possible. Cp Ezra, | 5. 

Above all, the author has allowed himself great 
freedom in the arrangement of the materials at his 

16 . Dislocation d ‘ s P? sa1 ' ** >“f‘- lh « cannot 
ftfwia.teria.lii a have f°l lowed each other m 
materials. j n w hi c h h e describes them. 


the 


1. During the interval between the completion (Neh. 615) 
and the dedication of the walls (12 27 ff.) it is impossible that all 
the things which stand in his account can have taken place. 

(a) The list of those who returned occupies, neither in Ezra 
nor in Nehemiah (Neh. 76-73), the place to which it rightly 
belongs ; after 7 1-5 a what we should expect to find would be 
some particulars regarding the population of Jerusalem, but for 
this we look in vain in the list here introduced, though the case 
is different with the list in Neh. 11, which probably once occupied 
this place. (b) Inasmuch as the law, the introduction of 
which is described in Neh. 8, was the so-called Priestly law of 
the Hexateuch, 1 its introduction must have occurred after the 
assembly of Neh. 9 f, for here the people, besides pledging 
themselves to fidelity to the law (10 30 [29]), bound themselves to 
observe certain precepts (w. 36-40 [35-39D which are found for the 
most part in the Priestly law ; had these been integral parts of 
the law which the people had just sworn to obey, there would 
have been no reason for special vows of observance in the case 
of these particular precepts. 2 Further, (c) all that is related 
in Neh. 8-10 must have taken place after what we read in Neh. 
184-31. At all events, the enactment of the congregation in 
Neh. 10 38-40 [37-39], that the Levites shall themselves collect 
the tithes and then bring the tenth part of these to the temple 
treasury for the priests, transports us to a period when the 
method by which, according to Neh. 18 10-13, Nehemiah pro- 
posed to secure the Levites in their revenues was regarded as 
insufficient. Finally, (d) the redactor has erroneously made 

the narrative regarding Ezra (Ezra 7-10) anterior to that regard- 
ing Nehemiah. Whilst Ezra and a considerable band of exiles 
have, according to the narrative in its present form, already 
returned to the land of their fathers, there is not in Neh. 1 x-7 5 
18 4-31 a single hint of these or of any earlier return, and among 
the names of those who took part m the building of the wall 
(Neh. 3) we seek in vain for those of Ezra’s companions (Ezra 
82-14). 

2. Another strange thing is that after Ezra had already 
demanded separation from, and dismissal of, the alien wives 
(Ezra 10 3 11x9), Nehemiah should have rested content with a 
much smaller concession — with an undertaking, namely, that 
neither the men themselves nor their children should in future 
contract mixed marriages (Neh. 1823-29). _ 

3. Further, in the narrative of Ezra’s arrival and first measures 
in Jerusalem we meet with at least one circumstance which 
transports us to Nehemiah ’s latest period; namely, that Ezra, 
shortly after his arrival at Jerusalem, takes up his quarters 
with a son of the high priest Eliashib (Ezra 10 6 cp Neh. 
12 10 f. 22) ; as Eliashib was still high priest m the thirty-second 
year of Artaxerxes (Neh. 136), it is improbable that a son of his 
should already have been a prominent personage in the seventh 
year of that monarch, which according to Ezra 7 if. was the 
date of Ezra’s coming. What is related must thus have oc- 
curred most probably after Eliashib’s death, and certainly after 
the events of Neh. 18 4-31. When the redactor reversed the 
original order 4 Nehemiah -Ezra,’ which is still met with in 
Neh. 1226, he also moved back the date of Ezra's coming and 
then further inserted the name of Ezra at least once, in a rather 
inappropriate place, in the account of the building of the wall 

The order in which the events related in the books 


now before us actually occurred was probably the 
following. 

1. After the temple had been rebuilt (519*515) by 


1 See Hexateuch, f 29 f. Historical Literature, 1 9. 

2 [See further the pages devoted to this subject in Rosters' 
Het Hers tel.) 
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Jews who had been left behind in Judah and Jerusalem 
l 5 i-6i 5) Nehemiah came to Jeru- 

16^ACS1U1 gajenj j n 445 and rebuilt and consecrated 
°* the city wall (Neh. 1 i-7 5 1227-43). 

events. 2 o n a second visit, in 433, on his 
return from a journey to court, he came forward as an 
ecclesiastical reformer (Neh. 134-31). 

3. * Not long afterwards, the date in Ezra 7 7 being 
incorrect, Ezra arrived in Jerusalem with his band of 
exiles and, perceiving that his compatriots had been 
intermarrying with their heathen neighbours, endeav- 
oured, but in vain, to dissolve the mixed marriages 
(Ezra.7-10). 1 

4. Upon this, under the joint leadership of Nehemiah 
and Ezra, was held the great assembly at which the 
Jews separated themselves from the people of the 
nations, and thus 'the congregation’ was constituted 
(Neh. 9/ 13 1-3). 

5. Into the congregation thus formed, the new law 
was shortly afterwards introduced (Neh. 8). 

The reason that induced our author to invent a 
return of exiles in the time of Cyrus and to give to the 
nr « events of Nehemiah’s and Ezra’s time a 

f sStep 63 < ^^ erent or< ier from that which he found 
44 in kis sources, was perhaps this. 

anions. According to his view (2 Ch. 8620) 

all Israel had been carried into captivity, no Israelites 
at all having been left behind in Palestine. Israel’s 
restoration, which began with the rebuilding of the 
temple, thus became possible only with the return of 
the exiles. This must accordingly have already occurred 
before the time of Darius. When, then, in one of 
his sources (Ezra5 13-16) our author came across a 
tradition (apparently resting on Is. 44 28-45 8) which 
ascribed the founding of the temple to Cyrus, he sup- 
posed that the return of the exiles also had occurred 
under that king. 

{b) Just as the temple had been rebuilt and a begin- 
ning made with the restoration of Israel by those who 
returned in the reign of Cyrus, so in like manner, 
according to our author, the honour of rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem, the second great step in the restora- 
tion of Israel, fell to the lot of the exiles who returned 
with Ezra. In this view he placed Ezra 7-10 before the 
account of the restoration of the wall by Nehemiah, 
and gave as the date of Ezra’s arrival the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes ; and more than this, in Ezra 4 6-23 he 
gives it to be clearly understood that already before 
Nehemiah’ s time a beginning had been made with the 
rebuilding of the walls by the people of Ezra’s company. 
Thus the restoration of Israel had been begun by 
returned exiles, and by returned exiles also had it been 
brought to a successful issue. 

(c) The author’s reason for placing Neh. 9 /. after 
Neh. 8 is obvious. In the last-named chapter he saw 
no introduction of a new law-book — all laws were by his 
time laws of Moses, — but the reading of the old law 
which had for centuries possessed validity for Israel, 
though often transgressed ; as, then, Neh. 9 f spoke 
of an assembly at which those present came under 
obligation to observe the law, this must have been 
preceded by the public reading of the law. That this 
was the engagement he had in view appears not 
obscurely in the verses (Neh. 93/ ) interpolated by him, 
by which he makes the people’s pledge of fidelity to the 
law to be preceded by a public reading by the Levites, 
and so makes the assembly of chap. 9 /. become in a 
certain sense a continuation of that of chap. 8. 

See besides the Introductions of Dr., Co., K&nig, and especially 
Kue. Ond.ffl 1405-517 C87); Berth., Die BB. Esra, Neh. u. 

Esther , ed. Ryssef (’87); Smend, Die Listen 
18. Literature, der BB. Esra u. Nek. (*8x); H. E. Ryle, 
Ezra and Neh., in Catnbr. Bib. C93) > A. 
v. Hoonacker, Neh. et Esd. C90); Kue., De Chronol. van het 

1 [It is a question, however, whether Ezra’s arrival should not 
rather be placed between Nehemiah’s first and second visits to 
Jerusalem. See Nehemiah, | 5.] 
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Per*. Tijdvak derjoodsehe Gesch. ; A. v. Hoonacker. Neh. en 
Fan 90 (FArtax. /., Esd. en. Fan 7 eFArtax. II. (’92), and. 
Zorobab. et le sec . Temple (’oa) ; W. H. Rosters, Het Herstel 

r / 1 .. D : *rs£im.~L ♦„ t'~.\ . XV- 

dem sogenannten Exil’ (date 3 Aug. 29 95)1 Fund. (’96), 28-68 ; 
W. H. Rosters, ‘ Het Tijdvak van Israels Herstel i., ii., and iii.,’ 
in Th T 29 77-102 80 489-504 81 518-554 (’95#) *, C. C. Torrey, The 
Compos, and Hist. Value 0 / Ezra- Nek. ( 96); A. v. Hoonacker. 
Nowelles Etudes sur la Restauration Juive ('96) ; E. Meyer, 
Die Entstek. d. Judenthums (’96); We., critique of Meyer’s 
book in GGA (Feb. ’97) ; E. Meyer, Julius Wellhausen u. tneine 
Sckrift * Die Entstek.,’ etc. (’07) ; H. Guthe, Ezra and Neh., in 
SBOT; Cheyne, Jew. Rel. Life after the Exile ('98), Germ, 
tr. by H. Stocks (’99) ; ‘ The Times of Neh. and Ezra,’ Biblical 
Knv Vm • A. Klnstermann. ‘Esra und Neh ’ PR Eft). 
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and the apocryphal book known as Esdras I.,’ in Trans, of gth 
International Congress of Orientalists ( 93), 268-85 ; and series 
of articles in Acad. ’93. W. H. K. — T. K. C. 

EZRA, THE GREEK. The Greek, the Latin (before 
Jeromes time), the Syriac, and the English Bible 
„ from 1560 onwards, designate the book as 

1. Name. g S( j ^ or T e sc j. (the canonical books Ezra- 
Neh. being in @ Esd. B), either- because its narrator 
begins at a chronologically earlier date than does the 
Hebrew, or because it is not a mere translation into 
Greek like Esd. B, but a free redaction made at a date 
earlier than Esd. B. 

The Latin Bibles, since the time of Jerome, have called it 
3 Esd. (2 Esd. being Nehemiah); in a Florentine MS (cp Pitra, 
Anal. sac. 2635) it is called 3 Paralip. ; others again cite it as 
2 Esd. (Ezra-Nehemiah being regarded as one book) ; cp Isidor, 
Or. 6 2. In © a it bears, like the other book of the same name, 
the inscription (o)iepevs( = Ezra JHSn ; but Nestle, Margin. 29, 
conjectures E£pa? a tepev?, E £par 0 tepevc to have been the oldest 
superscriptions); and the subscription E£pa? a(® B *); perhaps 
also the name Pastor , used by Jerome m Frol. Gal., refers to 
our book. 1 

Modern writers call the book the apocryphal Ezra ; 
the Greek Ezra would be better (see Apocrypha, 
§ 4 . «• )• 

The best tradition of the text is given in codd. B and 
A ; the book has dropped out from K ; the recension 
of Lucian is peculiar. 

There is a double Latin translation — an older (of which 
Sabatier in Bibl. Sacr. Latina versiones antiques, 1751, gives 
two versions, one of them from cod. Colbertmus, 

2. MSS and 3703), and a later (admitted into the Vg.), of 
Versions, which the intention was to improve the older 

Latin translation and make it more intelligible. 
See also the fragment of a third Latin translation in Lagarde 
{ [Septuag . Studien, 2, ’92). _ The Peshitta does not contain the 
book ; on the other hand, it is found in the Syro-Hexaplar of 
Paul of Telia (616 a.d. ; see Walton, Sacr. Polygl., 1657), 
doubtless from a strongly corrected Greek text ; there is also an 
j Ethiopic version (Dillm. Bibl. Vet. Test. /Ethiopica, 6, ’94), and 
I an Armenian (this last, worthless critically, is to be found in 
Holmes, Sergii Medea codd. Armeni). 

0 n The contents of the book are as 

3. Contents. foUows: _ 

Chap. 1 (==aCh. 3586x-2i). Josiah’s passover, his death, and 
his successors down to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

2 X-X4 (=2 Ch. 8022./C Ezra 1 1-11). The so-called edict 
of Cyrus. 

216-30 [15-26] 3 (= Ezra 4 7-24). The building of the 
temple (wall) interrupted by Samaritans in time of 
Artaxerxes. 

8-5 3. Triumph of the Jewish youth in the contest be- 
tween the pages-in-waiting before Darius. Leave for 
the return to Jerusalem given. 

5 4-6. Beginning of a list of those who returned under 
Joshua and Zerubbabel. 

5 7-73 [70] (= Ezra 2 1-4 5 24 Neh. 7 6-73). List of those 
who retumedwith Zerubbabel. Labours on the temple. 
Their suspension under Cyrus until the time of Danus. 
6 x-79 (=Ezra 5 1-6 18). Application by Sisinnes the 
governor to Darius with reference to the building of 
the temple. Darius gives permission to build. Com- 
pletion of the work by Zerubbabel in the sixth year of 
Darius. 

7 xo-15 (-Ezra 6 19-22). Celebration of the completion 
of the temple. 

81.955 (* Ezra 7-10 Neh. 7 73*8 12). Ezra’s work: the 
return of the exiles. The struggle against mixed 
marriages. The reading of the law. 

1 In ® L , the Greek Ezra appears as 9 Esdras, x Esd. being 
Ezra-Nehemiah. 

3 The verses in brackets refer to the Greek text. 
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Thus, apart from the section 3x-53 with the account 
of the pages' competition, which is peculiar to the 
Greek Ezra, the contents of the book are a doublet 
of the Hebrew Ezra, with portions of Chronicles and 
Nehemiah. The opening is very abrupt ( ‘ And Josiah 
held the passover ’) ; cp I25, where the last scene in 
Josiah's life is introduced not less abruptly. The present 
conclusion, too, is mutilated ; originally, we may suppose, 
the narrative went beyond Neh. 812, perhaps coming as 
far down as to Neh. 818 or 10 39. Any considerable 
departure from the Hebrew Ezra is found only in the 
position of 2 16-30 and in the fact that §yi ff. ( = Neh. 
7 73 ff - ) comes immediately after 936 ( = Ezra 10 44). 

Josephus in his Antiquities follows 1 Esd. (the Greek 
Ezra). The whole arrangement of his narrative, the 
4. Josenhus. stoI T P a f> es * competition, the agree- 
p ment of many of his names with the Greek 
against the Hebrew Ezra, all abundantly show that this 
was the book he had before him, not the Hebrew or its 
Greek rendering in Esd. B. The only question is as to 
what parts Josephus copied from our 1 Esd. 

What is related in chap. 1 Josephus takes up in Ant. x. 4 iff'., 
though there, so far as we can judge, he seems to depend more on 
the MT of Ch. or rather on the LXX of Ch. On the other hand, 
he begins A nt. xi. 1 1 with our 1 Esd. 2 1-15 [14] and continues to 
use it throughout down to Ant. xi. 5 5. After 1 Esd. 2 12 [11] he 
introduces from chap. 6 an edict of Cyrus to Sisinnes and 
Sarabasanes ; and after 7 15 he introduces an account of intrigues 
of the Samaritans which is wanting in the present Greek text. 
From chap. 8 onwards there are many shortenings ; the story 
ends with 9 55, but mention is added of the feast of tabernacles 
(cp Neh. 8 13-18), the return of the people to their inheritance, 
and the death of Ezra. 


Certain variations from the text make it evident that 
Josephus used not only a Greek text similar to that 
which now lies before us, but also the source upon which 
it is based; cp, for example, Ant. xi.' 44 with 1 Esd. 
64, and the more skilful phrasing of Ant. xi. 32 with 
1 Esd. 3 3^ 

The facts (1) that in the best MSS (BA) the Greek 
Ezra stands beside the canonical books of Ezra and 


k m * * Neh. ’• ( 2 ) that Josephus uses the Greek 

0. wainw IW Ezrat not the He5rew . (3) that the Greek 
canonic! y. and t h e Latin fathers frequently quote 
from it, especially from the portion that is peculiar to 
it — chap. 3 f. (cp Pohlmann) 1 — lead to the conclusion 
that originally the same value was attached to 1 Esd. 
as to the Hebrew Ezra. 


Augustine, for example, sees in the praise of truth in chap. 4 a 
prophecy of Christ, and in one of his lists of canonical books ( De 
doctr. Christ. 2 8) enumerates two books of Ezra, of which our 
x Esd. was certainly one. 

The Church’s unfavourable judgment on 1 Esd. is due to Jerome, 
whose firm attachment to the Hebrew OT led him to refrain, in 
the first instance, from translating this and the other Apocrypha, 
remarking in his preface to Ezra : ‘ nec quemquam moveat quod 
unus a nobis editus liber est ; nec apocryphorum tertii et quarti 
somniis delectetur ; quia et apud Hebrasos Esdrae Nehemiaeque 
sermones in unum volumen coarctantur.’ This became a ruling 
decision for the Church, and the Tridentine edition of the Vg. 
prints 1 Esd., as it prints the Apocalypse of Ezra (4 Esd.) and 
the Prayer of Manasseh, after the NT, m a small-type appendix, 
* quippe qui a nonnullis sanctis Patribus interdum citantur.et in 
ahquibus Bibliis latinis . . . (not in Greek, we sure to infer) 
reperiuntur.' The Protestant Church followed in the same 
course. Karlstadt {De canonicis scripturis lib. , 1520) places 
the book among the * plane apocryphi * ; Luther translated 
neither 1 Esd. nor 2 [a] Esd. ‘ since they contain absolutely 
nothing which one coula not much more easily find in A£sop or 
in even more trivial books ' (Erlangen ed. 68 103/.). 


In the EV 1 Esd. heads the list of the Apocrypha. 
Formerly 1 Esd. used to be regarded as a free handling 
of Ecdpas ( 3 , the LXX version of the canonical Ezra (so 
a tu* -4 «, a Keil, Bissell, and others ; see on the 

reUttoltO other- side, Nestle, Marg. 23 ff.) Of 
a vl, more critical views, three have to be 
canonical Ezra. mentioned . w Some (e.g., Trende- 
lenburg and Fritzsche) consider it to have been taken 
directly from the Hebrew, (b) Others {e.g . , Ewald, 
Hist. 5 165 ; Thackeray in Hastings, DB) assume a no 
longer extant Greek version of the canonical Ch.-Ezra- 
Neh. from which were taken, in the first instance, the 


1 Op. cit 1 13. 


present Greek Ezra as a free redaction, and afterwards 
the more scrupulously careful rendering of LXX. (c) 
Sir H. H. Howorth (Acad. ; see § 13) sees in 1 Esd. the 
original and genuine LXX translation, the present LXX 
text of Eadpas p being perhaps that of Theodotion (cp 
the case of Daniel ; in the present case, however, both 
versions found admission alongside of each other into 
the Greek canon). This would explain how it came 
about that our book, as being of greater age, took the 
place of precedence as EaSpas a in the MSS of our 
present LXX. That it came closer to the original than 
EcrSpas p would seem to be supported by the fact that 
it is used by Josephus, as also by the better condition, 
from a text-critical point of view, of many passages when 
compared with Ecr 8 pas (3 (see Thackeray, Hastings' 
DB 1 760). What strikes the present writer as of 
primary importance to the discussion is the observation 
that the text of 1 Esd. is of very unequal value and 
of varying degrees of excellence when compared with 
the various parts of the parallel Hebrew. 

Chap. 1 is quite manifestly inferior to 2 Ch. 85 /. ; cp, for ex- 
ample, 1 5 Toy. 25 [23] (Pharaoh), 1 26 [28] 34 [32] (Jechoniah), 1 35 
[33] (Israel), 1 3843 [36 41] (Jehoiakim), 1 56153]. On the other 
hand, the text of chap. 6 is good — perhaps still better than in 
the parallel Ezra 5 1 ff. ; e.g., observe the names in 63, the form 
of tne superscription of the letter in 6 7, the omission of ‘ the 
Great Goa ’ of Ezra 58 in 6 s, the mention of the names in 627 ; 
according to 6 29 f. the royal treasury makes merely a grant of 
the sacrifices to be offered for the life of the king, in Ezra 68 f 
it is a grant of all the temple, expenses. In 2 16-30 [15-26] the 
relative value of the two texts is not so clear ; the superscription 
and exordium of the letter, as also the names, come down to 
us better in 1 Esd. ; on the other hand, the rest of the passage 
shows many misunderstandings. 

This varying quality of the text excludes the supposi- 
tion that the Greek version can have been produced aus 
einem Guss. It thus becomes necessary to treat it as a 
compilation and to analyse it as such into its component 
parts : — 

1. Ch. 81-63, relating to the pages' competition, is an inde- 
pendent piece of narrative that is also found standing by itself 
m a MS of the Vg. (Berger, Hist, de la Vulgate , ’93, p. 94, 
n. 5). To all appearance this piece is itself also a composite 
production, the praise of truth being an addition. The whole 
seems to have been originally written in Greek, and shows 
affinity with the epistle of Aristeas (Ew .Hist. 5 165) ; the writer 
appears to have knowledge of the court history of Persia 
(4 29 ff.'). The hero of the story (6 veavttricot, 458) was not 
originally Zerubbabel. 

2. 6 1-7 15 2i6-3oa [15-26*1]. Fragment of an Aramaic his- 
torical writing, (the parallel portions of Ezra are written in 
Aramaic). It is worthy of notice that Jos. Ant. xi. 4 9 intro- 
duces immediately after our 7 15 an expansion in which Samaritan 
intrigues are described. This leads to the inference that 
something of the same kind must have fallen out between 6 
and 2 15-26. The Greek translation of this Aramaic fragment 
here goes back perhaps to a better text recension than we have 
in the case of the canonical Ezra. 

3. Ch. %f. is from the Ezra document (=Ezra 7-10 Neh. 7 73 

8 1 ff.'). What the present writer thinks of that document is ex- 
pressed elsewhere (see Ezra, fi 5) ; he now speaks only of the 
text of the Greek Ezra, which here seems to rest upon a different 
Hebrew text from MT ; observe the designation of Ezra as tepevc 
koX avayvuxrrt^ roy yofiov (apart from 8325 [A] where he 
is ypoft/uLarevc as in the Chronicler) as compared with the 
nJ.T nteD nri isb jnbn of MT ; the connection of 9.37 ff. with 

9 36 ; the name Theras (841) ; and the like. 

4. 2 1-15 5 7-73 7 2-4 6-15. Sections taken from the Chronicler. 

5. Ch. 1 is a defective, and in manyplaces, incorrect transla- 
tion of the Hebrew of 2 Ch. 85 Esd. B having been at the same 
time before the translator. Of this, as well as of the hurried 
manner of this translator, we have a specially instructive illus- 
tration in 1 23 [2i]yC, which has been, condensed from 2 Ch. 
85 iga-igd © (notice also the confusion in v. 24). 

Our book, then, we may venture to suppose, arose 
somewhat as follows : — 

(a) In the first place an Egyptian Jew combined the 
story of 3 i- 53 with the Aramaic fragment 6x-7is . . . 
2 16-300 which he translated into Greek. He made the 
story refer to Zerubbabel (4 13 56), and after 63 interpo- 
lated a section which has reached us only in a mutilated 
form (some words have also fallen out before Zerubbabel 
in v. 5). It contained originally the names (the names, 
be it observed ; not the numbers) of the heads of families 
of the returning exiles, especially of their leaders. 

(b) Next, a later writer, whose readers were acquainted 
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with the first collection or composition (a), just spoken 
of, addressed himself, with the entire work of the 
Chronicler before him, to the task of translating that 
portion of Ch. which we now know as the book of Ezra. 

He began with 2 x-15, and in order to explain Zerubbabel’s 
petition to Darius for the restoration of the temple (notwith- 
standing the edict of Cyrus), transferred 2 16-30 from its later 
position in the book to its present place, the result being that 
what had originally followed 7 15 was lost ; in the further course 
of his translating he introduced into his work, from the 
Chronicler, all that he did not already find in his original. 
Finally chap. 1 came to be prefixed ; perhaps it owes its position 
here to a mere oversight (similar to that which has placed 2 Ch. 
8622 f at the end of Ch.) — possibly remaining attached to 
z Esd. when that book was transferred from its connection in a 
(bad) Greek translation of Ch. -Ezra- Neh., to find admission into 
the present Greek canon. 

The purpose of the book has been estimated variously, 
and indeed, in the case of so complex a compilation, is 
7 Pnrn on. di ® cu ^ t to determine. The subscription 

. rarpose. 0 f y etus jtala — * de Templi Restitution ’ | 
— is appropriate enough ; in point of fact, the various 
restorations of the Jewish worship and religious organi- 
sation under Josiah, Zerubbabel, and Ezra are substan- 
tially the theme of the book. The political interest is in 
the background ; the rebuilding of the wall becomes a 
rebuilding of the temple ; the restitution of the sacred 
vessels, the cleansing of the congregation, the regulation 
of the religious festivals figure as the main things. The 
book, accordingly, in its present form, bears throughout 
the impress of the religious and ecclesiastical temper 
which characterised the Jewish people of the late post- 
exilic period ; and this becomes all the clearer by com- 
parison with the history we find in Josephus. Perhaps 
the Greek-reading public for whom the work was 
published included others besides Jews. Note the 
remarks in 83 839 and compare also 23 (6 tctipios rov 
'la pa^j\, icvpios & bxf/iffTos ; also 846) ; the same thing is 
suggested by the good Greek style, which is much 
superior to that of Esd. B. At the same time we are 
hardly inclined to think that the book, either as a whole 
or in any of its parts, was designed to influence any 
Gentile power in favour of the Jews. 1 It is enough to 
suppose a purely historical intention — that the book is 
designed to set forth, for the benefit of readers who 
have received a Grecian education, the restoration of 
the post-exilic Jewish community. 

(Cp Bertholdt, Einl. 3 ion (’i2-’i9), in whose view the purpose 
was to compile from older works a history of the temple from 
the time when its regular services ceased down to its rebuilding 
and the re-establishment of the ritual.) 

As we now have it, the book is full of repetition's, 
errors, and inconsistencies. The repeated narratives of 
8 Historical °PP° slt i° n offered to the building of the 
Value temple (2r6 ff., 666-73, 6) cannot all of 
them be historical ; 566-73 leaves the im- 
pression of being an imitation of pure fiction ; 
dealt originally with the building of the wall but was 
made by the compiler to refer to the building of the 
temple ; ch. 6 on die other hand speaks from the outset 
of the building of the temple. The list of positive errors 
would be long. 

Take as examples 1 25 [23] (Pharaoh for Pharaoh-Necho), 1 34 
(33) (Jechoniah for Joahaz), 1 35 [33] (Israel) ; 1 52 [49] GScurtAc it) ; 
2x6 [15] (oyo Sy3 as a name) ; 640 (Nehemiah and Attharias), 

5 73 [70) (two years until the reign of Darius), 7 4 (Artaxerxes) ; 

7 15 (King of the Assyrians) ; 9 40 49 (Ezra a high priest) ; 9 49 
(Attharates as a proper name). 

Of these errors some are to be charged to the 
Chronicler, others to the latest compiler. Finally, the 
chronological scheme is quite wrong. Artaxerxes is 
placed before Darius (but contrast 74 < 5 BA ) ; Zerubbabel 
returns, according to the connection in ch. 5 , under 
Darius (cp Ezra-Nehemiah, § J ) ; but, according to 
the original scheme of 67 &.■> which also reappears in 
w. 71 73, under Cyrus. Thus the narrative actually 
proreeds backwards ; 2x5-36 happens under Artaxerxes, 

8 /. under Darius, 67^ under Cyrus. Manifold were the 
attempts to introduce order into this chaos. Josephus 

1 So Ew. Hist, 6 165, Bissell, Comm. 63, Lupton, Comm, xo 
0ee | 13, * Literature % 
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makes out the Artaxerxes of 2 x 6 to be Cambyses, re- 
presents Zerubbabel as having returned to the court 
of Darius after having come up to Jerusalem in the 
reign of Cyrus, adds Darius to Cyrus in 671 and makes 
the special point of the complaint of Sisinnes to be that 
the temple buildings were assuming too large dimen- 
sions. Howorth (Acad. 17 ff.) seeks to remedy matters 
by substituting Darius Nothus (423-404) for Darius 
Hystaspis. The view of the origin of the book set 
forth in the preceding paragraphs adequately explains 
the contradictions : the compiler, as we have seen, 
introduced between 2 15 [14] and 3 x, the incident of the 
interruption of the building of the temple (the wall) 
under Artaxerxes in order to supply a motive for 
Zerubbabel’s petition to Darius ; and, the story of 3 /. 
having once broken the true historical connection, it 
became necessary to transfer to Darius’s time events 
which in the document before the compiler were brought 
into the reign of Cyrus (67-73)- 

It is our duty as critics to distinguish between the 
historical value of the original elements and that of the 
present compilation. As it stands, the compilation 
bears the impress of the genuine Jewish spirit, which, 
without any feeling for history, writes stories for the 
honour and glory of Judaism, and regards the kings of 
the alien world-power purely as instruments for bringing 
to realisation the greatness of Israel. On the other 
hand, in the opinion of the present writer, the Aramaic 
source of ch. 6 is entitled to be regarded as historical ; 1 
also what we read in 2 16^: of the interruption of the 
building of the wall, even if we cannot be sure under 
whose reign it occurred. Chap. 3 /. , however, have of 
course no similar claim to our respect. Cp Ezra- 
Nehemiah. 

In praise of the text of 1 Esd. as an aid to the student 
of the MT, enough has been said elsewhere (Ezra- 

9 Value for Nehemiah > § *)■ It is of its usefulness 

* ... r for literary criticism that we have to speak 

^ ere > supplementing the article already 

crnicum. re f errec j to The question to be raised 
is this, How did Neh. 1 1-772 come to be interpolated 
between Ezra 10 44 and Neh. 7 73 (or conversely Neh. 
7 73-IO 39, which plainly belongs to the Ezra-document, 
between Neh. 7 72 and 11 ) whilst yet, in 1 Esd., 937 ( = 
Neh. 773) follows 936 ( = Ezra 10 44)? It should be 
borne in mind that 1 Esd. 937 is plainly out of place 
in its present position, and that 93 7/ corresponds ex- 
actly to 546 /. (Neh. 773/ to Ezra 270/). To sup- 
plement Ezra-Nehemiah (§§ 8, 15), we may suggest 
that what happened may have been somewhat like this. 

The lists as well as the accounts of the contributions to the 
building and of the settlement are in their original place in Ezra 2 
(=1 Esd. 6) perhaps taken from a source that lay before the 
Chronicler ; Neh. 7 5 suggested to the Chronicler the idea of 
bringing forward the lists again, and accordingly he introduces 
them at 7 6 along with 7 70-73- Ezra 2 68-70. Further, the original 
Nehemiah-document (see Ezra ii., § 6) contained an account 
of the popular assembly in Jerusalem (7 5), of which traces still 
survive in 1 Esd. 9 49 (Attharates [see Tirsh atha] the speaker l) 
851 /I 54* hut the Chronicler had before him only fragments 
of this, and accordingly he substituted, from the Ezra-document, 
the account of the assembly for the reading of the law, worked 
over by himself and prefaced with the words 'JT3f H Bhh?7 pan. 
Thus the narrative came to disappear from its original place 
in the Ezra-document (let us say, before Ezra 9 1 = 1 Esd. 8 68). 
Everything else (Neh. 8 13-IO39) is embellishment by the 
Chronicler, and is to some extent parallel with Ezra 8 35-IO 44 
(=x Esd. 865-936). Later still EzraS x (=1 Esd. 647k which 
has nothing to do with its present connection, was introduced 
from Neh. 7 73^, 8x, in order to bring Ezra 268 and Neh. 
7 70 JT. into complete correspondence with each other. When, 
finally, x Esd. came to be completed in agreement with the 
work of the Chronicler and translated (see above, | 6, end), 
the translator added after 1 Esd. 9 36 from Neh. 8 everything 
relating to Ezra that he found in that work. 

The style of the book is genuinely Grade ; fluent and 

10 Sfcvle ***?• Strays none of slavish depend - 

y ‘ ence on the Hebrew. Perhaps the elegance 

1 Note that the name * Zerubbabel * in 6x8 must be due to the 
redactor. 
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of its Greek was one of the reasons Josephus had for 
using i Esd. 

Eichhorn (Einl. 346, [’95]) detects in its style a likeness to the 
style of Symmachus ; Gwynn (Diet. Chr. Biogr ., s.v. ‘Theo- 


Sometimes the translator finds himself unalTle to make anything 
of his Aramaic original ; see, for example. 6 4 (/cal toAA a xasno). 
220694, and so forth. 

As regards the date of the compilation all that can be 
said is that the book in its present form, or perhaps 
11 Date st ^ without ch. 1 , was already in the hands 
of Josephus (100 A.D. ). The affinities 
between 1 Esd. 3 i ff. and Esther 1 1-3, as also between 
1 Esd. and Dan. (LXX), give our nearest indications 
for any approximate determination of date. 

The view of Lupton (Comm, n-14) that the book was designed 
to prepare the way for the building of the temple of Onias for 
the Jews of Alexandria (170 B.c.) is insufficiently supported. 

The place of composition of the book, or of its 
constituent portions, is not known. There is at present 
a disposition to assume an Egyptian author- 
* ship (cp Lupton, 10 ff.). 

The mention of eis ttjv Odhaooav wXelv /cal norafjiov * in 4 23, 
and the use of the expression Evpta (or *01X77 Svpta) /cal Qoivuct) 
for nTnri 3 y may be noticed (cp Ccelesyria). 

The most important point to be considered is whether 
3 /. betokens contact with the religious philosophy of 
Alexandria. Such a contact certainly is disclosed in 
the praise of truth. 

See especially the personification in 438-40, where we read that 
while all else perishes, Truth lives and conquers for evermore. 
With her there is no partiality in accepting of persons ; all else 
is unrighteous, but in her and her judgments there is never any 
wrong ; and all men who do well like her works. Hers is the 
strength and the sovereignty and the power and the majesty of 
all ages (Mt. 6 13 RVmgT). 

Even granting the Alexandrian origin of this section, 
however, especially if it be only a later addition, we are 
still very largely in ignorance of the origin of the work 
as a whole. 


FAITH 

Dihne 1 points to the use of & vif/ierrot as a Divine name— a 
feature by which 1 Esd. (2 3 631 [30] 8 19 21 9 46I is distinguished 
from the Hebrew— as an example of its Hellenistic habit of 
thought. Note also the 6 v\fnoros <w of 946 ; 

and on the worship of 6 *h% vif/urrof and of oa/ktf ’tof-emfkwS see 
TLZi'yj, p. 506. 

(a) Text and Exegesis : Ball, notes to 1 Esd. in The Variorum 
Apocrypha; Guthe, translation in Kau. Apokr.. ’08 ; Frhzsche 
in KGH, '51; BisseU in Lange-Schaffis 
13. Literature. Comm. ’8o (reprint from Bibl. Sacr. 209*228, 
[’77]); Lupton in Speaker* x Commentary , 
’88 ; ZOckler in KGK, 91 ; Reuss, Das A TObersetst, eingeleitet ', 
u. erlauterty 4 36-40 6 417 ff. (’^-’o*). (b) Introduction , etc. : 
Trendelenburg, ‘ Apocr. Esra ’ m Eichhorn ’s Allgym. Biol, dor 
bibl. Litt. 178-222(1787); Dahne, Geschichtliche Darstellungder 
jUd.-alex. Religionsphilosophie , 2 1x5-125 (*34); Treuenfels, 

‘ Ueber das apocr. Buch Esra,’ in F first’s Litteraturblatt des 
Orients, nos. 15-18, 40-49 (’50) ; also, ‘ Ueber Entstehung des Es.* 
apocr.’ (ibid. nos. 7-10 [51]) ; Pohlmann, * Ueber das Ansehen des 
apocr. 3 Buchs Esra, ’ in Tab. Theol. Quart. Schr.. '59, pp. 257-275 ; 
Ewald, Hist. 5 126-128 (GV 7(8) 4 163-167); Schfirer, GJVm 
( >86 )> cp PREP) 1 636 f. ; Howorth in Trans, of the Ninth 
Oriental Congr., London, 2 68-85 C93X and * On the real character 
and importance of the First Book of Esd.’ in Acad. Jan.-June, 
'93 ; Nestle, Marg. u. Mat. 23-29 (’93); Thackeray in Hastings* 
DB, 1 758 ff. (’98) ; Moulton, ‘Ueber die Ueberlief. u. den 
textkrit. Wert des 3 Esrabuchs * in ZA TIV, 19 (’99) 209-258. 
See also ‘ Literature^ in Ezra-Nehemiah. ~ — 

EZRAH (HTjr) 1 Ch. 4x 7 RV, AV Ezra. See Ezer 

(u., I). 

F.ZRAHTTE (NTTJK, a patronymic, meaning descend- 
ant of Zerah [q.v., x]), an epithet applied to Ethan 
(q.v., 1) in 1 K. 4 3 i [ 5 ii] (o ZApCITHC [B], o €ZPA- 
hAithc [A], O icpahXithc [L]) Ps. 89 tide; and to 
Heman ( q.v .) in Ps. 88 tide (o icpAHA[e]iTHC 
[BANRT]. Pesh. in K. has ‘of eastern 

origin. * 

EZRI (n?y 1 [Yahwfe is] my help’; ecApei [B], 
ezpAl [AL]), b. Chelub, according to the Chronicler 
the overseer of tillage in David’s time (1 Ch. 27 26). 

EZRIL (ezp[e]l\ [BA]) I Esd .034 RV=Ezral0 4 t 
Azakeel, 5. 


F 


FAIR-HAVENS (Acts 27 8 : els rbxov tlv& rur , 

KaXobs AtfiPoas [Ti. WH]), at some point on the S. 
shore of Crete near Lasea. Paul’s ship was detained 
here for some time, owing apparently to continued NW 
winds. Precisely according with this is the situation of \ 
the small port still known as the Fair Havens (’s roi>s 
Ka\oi>s Ai/xeuwas), two hours W. of C. Leonda. It is 
open to the east but protected from SW. winds by two 
rocky islets. The coast projects W. in C. Lithinos 
or C. Matala (anc. Lissenor Lisses ; A urofy, Str. 479), 
and then bends N. for many miles. The vessel would 
therefore be compelled to wait at KaXol A tfiives for a 
change of wind to enable her to get round the point. 
This small anchorage, however, might well be regarded 
as not * commodious to winter in.* Hence the attempt 
to work to Phenice. Paul himself was averse from 
taking the risks of a passage across the Gulf of Messara, 
and the event proved that his caution was sound (v. 10, 
where rbv xXovv signifies, not the entire voyage, but 
the crossing from Fair Havens to Phenice). 

(See Pococke, 2250; Bursian, Geogr. v. Griech, 2 566 ; Jas. 
Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of S. Paulk *), 82/, with view and 
charts ; cp Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete , vol. il 
frontis. and p. x f. W. J. W. 

FAIRS Ezek. 27 12 etc. AV. RV ‘wares.' 


Hab. 24, because the translators have here evidently 
been influenced by the Pauline use of the words (see 
below, § 4). Nor need we deny that in some of these 
passages faithfulness to God is included ; all that has 
to be emphasised is that * faithfulness * (cp Truth) 
is used as a general term without exclusive refer- 
ence either to God or to man as its object. So, 
too, in Ecclus. 46 15, tv -wlorei airrov means * by his 
honesty, ’or ‘by his veracity ’ ; the Hebrew text no 
doubt had inaiDKa, though the 3 alone is npw legible in 
the Oxford fragment. 

(b) Of the term ‘faith’ with exclusive reference to 
God — i. e . , trust or belief, ‘the subjective condition of 
salvation’ (H. Schultz; cp 1 Pet. I5), no example can 
be cited from the OT. The famous passage, Hab. 24, 
should probably be rendered 'but the righteous — by 
his faithfulness will he remain alive. ’ There is nothing 
in the context to prove that rmDK, ’ Imunah , here means 
faithful performance of promises made to God ; elsewhere 
the test of righteousness is the faithful performance of 
moral duties towards fellow- Israelites or fellow -men 
(see Jer. 52). Delitzsch, who, in deference to tradition, 

I retains the rendering, ‘by his faith will he live,’ fully 
i admits that n»DK has a passive, not an active, sense, 


See Trade and Commerce. 

FAITH, (a) ‘Faith’ (LXX and NT ttictic) in the 
sense of ‘ good faith ’ or ' faithfulness ’ occurs in the EV of 
Dt. 3220 ($D& % imun) Mt 2823 Rom. 
L ^mDAtioa 3 Gal 6aa (RV . faithfulness’) 1 Tim. 

of the term. ljx9 2? aTim 2 2 9 3 10 4 7 Tit. 2 io 
(EV ‘fidelity’) Rev. 219 13 10. We must not add 


and that the form has nothing to do with j’pRn, hZtmin { 
* to believe. 

It is true, however, that Jewish and Christian tradition favour 
the active sense. The Gk. Vss. render by inert* — the LXX 


M 93 


L Gesch. Darstell ., etc., xzof. (see 1 13) 
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strangely it c i rurrwif p-ov ; 1 Moses and David ^imhi gloss 
miDK by j'inaa, bitfd/j^n, ‘trust.’ 

In fact, there is no word equivalent to 4 faith ' in the 
active sense in biblical Hebrew : Talmudic Hebrew has 
KWOD'n (from jp'n = jp'n, ' to believe ’ ) and hjok. On the 
other hand, f’DKn, ‘to believe,’ followed by nura (liter- 
ally 4 in Yahw6’) is of frequent occurrence. A notable 
passage is Gen. 15 6, 8 where EV gives, 4 and he believed 
in the Lord ; and he [Yahw&] counted it to him for 
righteousness.’ The idiom rendered ‘he believed in’ 
(a I'Dten) is a very striking one ; the belief intended is, 
not merely a crediting of a testimony concerning a 
person or a thing (this would be expressed by j>|*DRn), 
but a laying firm hold morally on a person or a thing, 
without the help of any intermediate agency (cp the 
phrase, 4 to cleave to Yahw6,’ '*3 pm, Dt 10 20 11 22, 
etc. ). Abraham has a sure confidence in God that, in 
spite of natural conditions, he will give him a son as 
an heir, and Yahwfc reckons this as righteousness, 
because the first obligation of the truly righteous man 
is to trust God. 

This relation of trust to righteousness is specially Deuteronomic ; 
trust or belief is obedience ; both |*DK 77 and are found 

(see Dt. 923 I32). 


Though, however, the phrase, ‘to believe (in) God,’ 
occurs only once in the story of Abraham, the idea of 
the phrase pervades the narrative. Abraham is the 
hero of faith (see Heb. 11 8-12, and Abraham, § 2). 
It is this that made his life so precious to pious 
Jews, for faith, they knew, was the quality which alone 
could preserve them as a people, and of faith they 
had a perfect example in Abraham (cp Gal. 39), whose 
spirit, unlike that of his descendants (Ps. 788), was 
4 constant ’ or 4 steadfast ’ towards God. The idea 
must surely have been derived from some great religious 
teacher; was it perhaps Isaiah? Such is Duhm’s 
opinion. According to him, the supreme importance 
of believing in God was first expressed by Isaiah in his 
interview with Ahaz, when he said, ' If ye take not hold 
[of God], ye shall not keep hold [of your life] ; ’ DK 
«DKn *3 ti'pttn (Is. 7g). Again, in 2Ch. 202a the 
Chronicler puts these deeply-felt words into the mouth 
of King Jehoshaphat, 4 Hear me, O Judah, and ye 
inhabitants of Jerusalem ; take hold of Yah we your 
God, 8 so shall ye keep hold (of your life) ; take hold 
of his prophets, so shall ye prosper.’ The Psalmists, 
too, use the phrase, though not very frequently (Ps. 
782232 1061224 11966), and it so happens that the 
only passage of the Psalter quoted by Paul to illustrate 
the importance of faith (t laris) is Ps. 116 10, of which 
he adopts <5’s version, Marcvaa did 4 \&\vj<ra, which 
cannot represent the right text. 4 

The Second Gospel surprises us by the statement that 
the first sermons of Jesus contained the exhortation, 

3 Its nsa ‘ believe in (s-urretfere iv) the Gospel ’(Mk. 

by the * x s)- Th e phrase noTetieip ip (s pD*n) is 

Synoptists. unic l ue in ^ NT * 

* r Jn. 815 Eph. 1 13 have indeed been referred to as 

con * aim" g it ; but the reference implies an interpretation which 
is certainty not to be preferred (see RV). ( In GaL 8 26. however, 
and in x Aim. 8x3 we have the phrase [1 jj wUmt ft] iv Xpiortp 
'Iiprov, ‘ faith in Christ Jesus.’ 

Possibly 4 in (ip) the gospel ’ was not in Mk. ’s original 
source ; this writer often introduces superfluous 
words from an excessive striving after clearness. 


1 Bishop Lightfoot (Galatians P), 154) conjectures that the 
translator may have meant this to be understood, ‘by faith in 
me ’ ; but surely +JTPPK1 most naturally means, 4 by my fidelity 
to my promise ’ (cp P3.8933 J34J f), and irurrsms ftov can 
certainly mean uus. Lightfoot himself quotes Rom. 83, rqv 

V TOV 6lOV. 

8 Usually assigned to J or J* (but see Holz. Einl. 95). 

8 EV inconsistently renders, \believe in the Lord your God,’ 
but, ‘ believe his prophets,’ though the Hebrew idiom is the 
in both cases. 

4 It is true, MT is as corrupt as the text presupposed by 
(see Che. Ps.V)\ 
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‘ Repent and believe ' would be quite sufficient (for 
the absolute use of xurrcveiv, see Mk. 94a 163a Lk. 

8 xa. ) Certainly the statement in Mk. 1 xs may be well 
founded so far as 4 believe ’ is concerned. It is credible 
that Jesus used the words ‘believe,’ 4 faith/ very early 
in his ministry, and that he quickly drew the eyes of 
men upon himself, without having occasion to use the 
words 4 Believe in me. ’ He spoke 4 as one having 
authority ' (Mt. 7 39 Mk. 1 22), and such an one produces 
faith in himself without having occasion to ask for it. 
In the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 630) we meet with 
the phrase iXiydirirroi, 4 men of little faith,' which 
is not classical Greek ; it is equivalent to the 
Talmudic phrase mo* 'jof), ‘small in faith.’ After 
the ‘rebuke’ of the wind and the waves Jesus said 
(Mk. 440 tells us), ‘Why are ye fearful? have ye not 
yet faith ? ’ Again, in the narrative of the healing of the 
centurion’s servant we read of Jesus expressing surprise 
at the centurion’s faith, which exceeded any faith that 
he had as yet found among Israelites (Mt. 8x0). The 
scarcity of ‘faith’ in his native district was such that 
he ‘ did not many mighty works there’ (Mt. 13 58), and 
to his own disciples he had to give the exhortation, 

4 Have faith in God’ ( 4 x fr* irtvrtp Oeov), Mk. 11 22, 
whilst they on their side had to ask for help against 
unbelief (Mk. 924 ; cp Lk. 17 s) — for his efficacious 
intercessory prayers (Lk. 2232). This all-important 
possession — what is it ? 

1 Di’, buon Cristiano, fatti manifesto ; 

Fede che e ? ’ 1 

It is not an intellectual assent and consent to dogmatic 
decrees; it needs not ‘proofs physic and metaphysic /^ 
nor phraseological suggestions 4 rained ’ 2 throughout the 
Scriptures. It is the assent and consent of the human 
personality — the recognition 4 with heart, and mind, and 
soul, and strength ’ of the truth that God is not only 
4 King of Israel,’ and therefore of each Israelite, but 
also de jure sovereign of the world which he made, 
and that anything necessary for the establishment of 
his sovereignty de facto over the world and its in- 
habitants will be granted to those of the true Israel 
who ask it. Not only if the opposition of heathen 
rulers require signs and wonders in order that it may 
be quelled (‘Be thou removed, O mountain ’), but if it 
be necessary for the production in any individual of a 
filial feeling towards God, the sickness which oppresses, 
or the physical danger which threatens that individual 
will be removed, if he ask for this in 4 faith. ’ For 
himself, Jesus demands unconditional trust ; for God, 
he requires undoubting belief or 4 faith. ’ 

The distinction is not an idle one. In the Psalms, 

4 trust ’ is the characteristic attitude of the soul towards 
God. When, however, the Son had come, some new 
phrase, or at any rate some old phrase which could be 
invested with a new dignity, seemed to be required to 
express the joyous and undoubting confidence which 
Jesus sought to cultivate in his disciples ; that phrase 
was 4 faith. ’ For himself, as we have seen, he asked 
not faith, but trust ; the distinction can, however, best 
be expressed in German, 4 One has Vertrauen on God, 
Zutrauen to Jesus ’ (Holtzmann). Jesus is one 4 greater 
than the prophets ’ ; in teaching his disciples how to 
pray, he implies that though' they are his brethren, he 
is in a fuller sense 4 Son of God ’ than they are. They 
must therefore trust him, see with his eyes, hear with 
his ears ; then they will believe in God as he does, and 
be able to do . the wonderful things which he himself, 
in the service of the kingdom, is enabled to do. 

In the Fourth Gospel the noun (vlffris : eight times 
in Mt., five. in Mk., eleven in Lk.,) does not occur 
once. The verb (xurredw) occurs ninety-nine times, and 
might therefore be expected to convey a prominent 

1 Dante, Paradise, 2453. 

8 ‘ Anco la veritk die qarad fiat*,* etc. (Paradise, 24x35 f . ; 
cp 4 91X 
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idea of the evangelist Such, however, cannot be said 
to be the case. 4 To know God ’ is, in this Gospel, a 

S In the muc ^ deeper and fuller idea than 4 to believe 
fourth in ( irt0T * € * r ) G°d*’ or <in the Son.’ The 
best spiritual blessings can be had now; 
*** ‘ belief ' in the God who will shortly redeem 

Israel gives place to joyous, personal communion with 
the God who has redeemed his own from the power of evil 
by manifesting himself to them ; such persons * know ' 
God. 4 Believing ' is no doubt a necessary pre-requisite 
of knowledge. Those who do not believe have had 
their sentence already (ijdTj x&pircu, Jn. 3i8), because 
they do not receive the testimony of Jesus. If there are 
those who cannot believe — i. e. , who have no spiritual 
susceptibility — it is because a demoniacal power ( 4 the 
prince of this world ') has blinded them (Jn. 12 39/), or 
because they are entirely absorbed in giving and receiving 
honour as members of a close corporation, the existence 
of which is imperilled by the claims of Jesus (Jn. 644). 
Cp Gnosis, § 2, Truth. 

Paul’s conception of faith needs to be considered in 
connection with his own inward personal history, and in 
a t« xrr combination with his conception of 

** _ ;i • r IiL Righteousness [g. v . ]. The ‘faith’ 
m ®» B * of the Epistle of James is also excluded 
from consideration here, because it is neither clear nor 
homogeneous. So much, however, may be suggested, 
that the view of the intention of Jas. 2 14-26 sometimes 
put forward — viz., that the author is controverting a 
prevalent misuse of Paul’s doctrine of faith — is possible 
only if the work belongs to the post-apostolic age 1 
(cp James, Epistle of). 

The idea of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
open to the same objection. It is neither mystical nor 
metaphysical ; but it satisfies the fundamental require- 
ments of spiritual religion. 4 Faith ’ is obedience, just 
as unbelief is equivalent to disobedience ( Heb. 3 18 ; 

hence, ‘without faith it is impossible to please God’ 
(Heb. 11 6). It is brightened, however, by a strong tinge 
of hope (cp Ecclus. 49 10, iv irterrei £\ttL5os 2 ) ; faith, like 
hope (Heb. 619), is an anchor of the soul ; it enables 
a man to move about while on earth as if already in 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Heb. 12 22). Hence the 
heavenly -minded writer of the great eulogy of faith 
in this epistle (Heb. II1-I22) defines it as 4 the firm 
expectation (inrboTaats) of things hoped for, the con- 
viction (£\eyxos) of things not seen’: Dante’s ‘syllogisms’ 
(Farad. 2494) are not needed here. It is true, however, 
that in the Pastoral Epistles and in Jude 8 we find 
traces of a nascent conception of faith which ultimately 
took full form in the jtheology of the old Catholic 
Church. 

Besides the numerous works on the teaching of the different 
books of the NT { see Schlatter. Der Glaube int NTV) [’95] (note 
especially the discussion of the OT conceptions 'bnitk and 
'imUndh and their Aramaic equivalents, and of the linguistic 
usage of Greek philosophers, historians, and jurists); also 
Lightfoot, G alatia n s ^ 259-156 ; Hatch, Biblical Greek , 83-88. 

On the different views of faith in the Pauline Epp. and in 
James respectively, see von Soden,// , 7 ’, ’84, p. 237 Holtz- 
mann, NT Theol. 2 330 ff. T. K. C. 


FALCON (HJN ; & liens; in Job, 71 ty), Lev. 11 24 
Dt. 14 i 3 RV (AV ‘kite’), Job 28 7 RV (AV ‘vulture’). 
The only clue to the identification of the Ayyah is the 
keenness of sight alluded to in Job (l.c. ). The refer- 
ence might therefore be to the Milvus ictinus ( Tristram ; 
see Kite). Of the genus Falco , however, nine species 
are enumerated in Palestine. 


FALLOW-DEER ("VISIT, Dt.l 4 S potpa\os [AFL ; 
B om. 1 , 1 K. 423 [63] om.]f), RV Roebuck 

(j.v., 4). 

1 So H. von Soden, HC iii. b. 276; Holtzmann, Neatest. 
Theol. 2 337. 

8 It is not clear, however, what the Hebrew equivalent of this 
phrase can have been. The Hebrew text is defective ; the word 
for irt<rris does not seem to have been njIDK* 

8 Cp Pastoral Epistlrs ; Jude, Epistle op. 
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FAMILIAR SPIRIT pfot); Lev. 20 27. See Divina- 
tion, § 4 (ii.). 

FAMILY 


Importance (g i /.). 
The woman (§g 3-6). 
The child (g 7/). 


Birth (gg 9-22). 

Parental authority, etc. (g 12 f.\ 
Adoption (g 24). 

Literature (g 15). 


[The present article is introductory. Affinity, 
whether by marriage (this is the special sense in 
which the word occurs in EV of 1 K. 3 2 2 Ch. 18 1 


Ezra 814) or by blood, and the terms expressing 
relationship, will be considered under Kinship. The 
range of subjects covered by the word 4 family ’ is too 
large to be treated in a single article.] 

The importance of the family in ancient Israel is 
apparent from the nature of the social conditions then 
1. Importance. PrevaiHng, which are discussed with 
some detail elsewhere (see Govern- 


ment, § zff.). Other factors no doubt there were in 
the tribal constitution of the oldest period with which 
the OT deals ; but none of them played a larger part 
than the family. Indeed, the clan and the tribe were 
regarded by the Hebrews themselves simply as extensions 
of the family, which thus had a special prominence 
given to it. By it, right and wrong are determined ; 
it makes law, administers justice (see Law and Justice, 
§§ 1, 8), and maintains divine worship (see below, § 2). 
All public affairs are, up to a certain point, family 
matters ; they are regulated by the 4 elders,’ the heads 
of families and clans. This condition of things con- 
tinued long after the settlement in Canaan. 

The importance of the family in ancient Israel was 
partly due, further, to the fact that in those days it was 
p. . a society of worship. What has to be 
Z ’ "Jrf® m said of the tribe (see Government, § 8) 
U S 10 ‘ holds good also of the family, and of the 
family in the first instance, — viz., that community of 
worship is the bond which keeps the family and the 
clan together. 

The same thing was true of various Indo-Germanic peoples, 
notably the Greeks and the Romans. There too the. family was 
the oldest society of worship. The house-father was in primitive 
times the priest who had charge of the relations between. the 
members of the household and the god. The right of.sacrificing, 
in particular, was his alone. This is clearly, shown in the case 
of the Israelite house-father, in the Passover ritual (Ex. 12 18 9/.). 
The transference of the designation 4 father ’ to the priest in this 
connection is also worth noting. Accordingly, within historical 
time in Israel we still find clans celebrating special sacrificial 
feasts of their own, feasts that had an important place in the 
social scheme. The members of the family were under the 
strictest obligation to assemble at the family sanctuary (2 S. 
20 29) — an obligation which clearly points to an original family 
cultus (see Feasts, § 1). The same family character shows itself 
in the social position of the slave. He is a member of the 

r :i . 1 . L-i / i _i .1... l. 1 


fellowship of the house by the rite of circumcision— an ancient 
custom, although no direct precept relating to it that has 
come down is of earlier date than P (see Circumcision, f 3). 
Lastly, reference may be made to all the indications from 
various sources which make it probable that, until well within 
historical times, ancestor-worship was practised,, and that this 
worship may therefore be regarded as. representing one of the 
earlier intermediate stages of Israelitic religion. Ancestor- 

ot religion 

_ r __ . Is which have 

been preserved. See further Eschatology, | s r . 

The family takes its character from the position of 
woman. As to this nothing could be more instructive 
_ . than the form of speech in which the 

3 . marriage, \ s ca iied bd x al % the wife 

btuldh : the man is the owner, the woman the chattel. 
Such at least was the custom as far back as our sources * 
carry us (see, however, Kinship, § 8 ). In accordance 
with the classification of Robertson Smith, this type of 
marriage and family is therefore usually spoken of now 
as bdCal marriage. The married woman is completely 
under the power of her husband ; the husband has over 
her a proprietary right. Precisely similar is the form 
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of marriage that chiefly prevailed in old Arabia. The 
husband acquires his property by purchase. The 
mdhdr paid by the ancient Hebrews, as by the ancient 
Arabs, and by the Syrian fell&hin of the present day, 
on betrothal, is simply the purchase-money paid to the 
former proprietor — the father or guardian (cp Mar- 
riage, § i). With the payment of this purchase- 
money the marriage becomes legally valid, and all 
rights over the bride pass to the purchaser. 

This is seen most dearly in the termsof the law relating to 
the seduction of a betrothed virgin, that ivone who has already 
been purchased by her future husband. The compensation to 
be paid was fixed exactly on the same scale as for a married 
woman (Dt. 22 23./C) ; looked at from the present point of view, 
it made no difference whether the marriage had been consum- 
mated or not ; the violation of the rights of private property 
was equally great in both cases. 

Originally, as Robertson Smith (Kin . , 7a ff.) rightly 
observes, such a baal marriage must have been a 
marriage by capture. Before a daughter of the tribe 
could be sold into such slavery, the slavery of woman 
must have become fixed as a firmly rooted usage in 
virtue of the established fact that ordinarily wives were 
obtained by plunder from abroad or as captives in war. 
Such women were of course, in the strictest sense, the 
property of the husband, the slaves of their master. 
We know that down to Mohammed’s time marriage by 
capture was extremely prevalent ; and, as was only to 
be expected, we have clear traces that it was not 
unknown in ancient Israel. In this way, we are told, 
the Benjamites who had escaped extermination were 
provided with wives (Judg. 21 ). Here (the date of the 
narrative is immaterial) capture in war (v. 10 ff.) stands 
alongside of capture (in peace) at the annual harvest 
festival at Shiloh (v. ; cp Dance, § 6). It is safe to 

infer that at the festival in question there survived 
ancient customs which owed their existence to a 
reminiscence of marriage by capture in the strict sense 
of the word. Such customs belong to the same 
category as those found among the Arabs, which plainly 
are designed, after the wife has ceased to be captured 
really, to represent the practice figuratively (see Mar- 
riage, § 3). D, moreover (Dt. 21 10^), has special 
regulations (whatever we may choose to make of them) 
as to the manner of entering into a valid marriage with 
a prisoner of war — regulations which certainly have 
relation to an ancient custom. By the fact of becoming 
the lawful married wife of her master, the captive 
woman passes into the ranks of the free women (as far 
as it is possible for any woman to be free ; see § 4) ; 
she is no longer liable to be sold as a slave by her 
master ; if he divorces her she becomes free. The rule 
of old Arabia was precisely similar. Obviously, 
however, a certain stigma attached to marriage by 
capture as soon as it had been supplanted in general 
usage by marriage (by purchase) with a tribeswoman. 
Laban reproaches Jacob for his stealthy flight on the 
ground that he had carried off his daughters with him 
as if they had been captives taken in war (Gen. 31 26). 

Though the wife at marriage passes into the power 
of her husband, her position is not otherwise changed — 

. . . at least for the worse — and accordingly 

s ^ e ^ ee ^ s no degradation. The unmarried 

t hrift*! woman to* house of her parents, also 

woman. ^ tutelage ; she is the property of 
her father or guardian. Amongst the Arabs, for 
example, her guardian can make her his wife or marry 
her to his son without having to pay any mohar. In 
like manner, to take another instance, two fathers can 
exchange daughters as wives for their sons. 

The seduction of an unbetrothed virgin is from this point of 
view regarded as an injury to property, and, very significantly, 
is dealt with by the law in that connection only. A virgin is 
valued at a higher figure than a widow or a divorcee. The 
seducer has to pay to the father, as compensation, the amount 
of mdhdr which the father woula otherwise have been entitled 
to at her marriage (Ex. 22 15 [x6]). The father, however, is under 
no compulsion to give the girl in marriage to the seducer; 
otherwise the way to force a marriage would be only too plain. 
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Such an encroachment on his rights he is entitled to resist ; so 
also in old Arabia. 

Whilst thus treated as a valuable chattel, woman was 
not originally at all regarded from the point of view of 
working efficiency. The ancient Semites never appraised 
her so low. Women were looked upon rather as 
potential mothers, destined to give the tribe the most 
priceless of all gifts — namely, sons. On the number of 
its spears depended in those primitive times the whole 
power and dignity of clan and tribe. Therefore it was 
that the tribe did not willingly allow its women to pass 
by marriage into another tribe so as to enrich it with 
children. Later, indeed, when a sedentary life had 
been adopted, views changed and at the present time 
what the fellahln grudge is the working efficiency which 
by marriage is transferred from their own to another 
family. 

The onesidedness of the marriage relation comes into 
B Sneci&l P rom ^ nence especially at three points : 

wointji ( a ) w * iere there is polygamy, (b) where there 

porn . -g divorce, and (c) where there is inheritance. 

(a) In a condition of society where the husband is 
regarded as owner of the wife, naturally no limit is set 
to his powers of acquisition. He can own as many 
wives as his means allow him to purchase and maintain. 
He can also acquire secondary wives and make his 
female slaves his concubines at his pleasure. In this 
there is felt to be so little of reproach to the first legal 
wife that instances are not wanting in which she 
herself promotes the arrangement (as in the cases of 
Sarah, Leah, and Rachel). The great antiquity of 
this custom (and thus also of the patriarchal system, 
see Kinship, § 9) is shown by the fact that the word 
(rm) for a secondary wife is common to all the Semitic 
languages (see Adversary). 

On the other hand the wife is very zealously guarded. 
Though she is by no means shut up as in the Islam of to-day, 
the. custom of veiling — which doubtless originated in the circle 
of ideas that we have been considering — is very ancient (Gen. 
24 65 29 25). Adultery is punished with death, and if the 
husband has suspicions he can subject his wife to the ordeal of 
jealousy (Nu. 511-30; see Jealousy, Ordeal of). Under 
such conditions the only case in which the husband can be guilty 
of adultery is when he seduces the wife of another man. Cp 
Marriage, § 4. 

(b) The right of divorce is equally onesided in favour 
of the man. It is always in his power to forgo his 
rights of property and to send his wife back to her 
home, if only he is prepared at the same time to send 
back the mohar. The wife, on the other hand, has no 
means of obtaining a separation from her husband, or 
of forcing a divorce. 

( c ) Neither the unmarried nor the married woman is 
capable of inheriting. In baal marriages and under 
the patriarchal system the tendency to limit women's 
power of ownership and inheritance is easily intelligible. 
What belongs to the woman goes out of the family at 
her marriage. Thus in Israel daughters had no right 
of inheriting along with sons (see Law and Justice, 
§ 18), and women's right of property was confined to 
what they had received as a gift ; the wife of good 
position retains at her marriage (for example) the right 
to the female slaves who have been given to her as her 
personal attendants on leaving her father's house (Gen. 
16 2 6 30 4 9). Even these, however, in the last resort, 
rank as part of the husband’s property disposable by 
inheritance. Numerous indications tend to show that 
in ancient Israel when a man died his womenkind 
passed to the heir in the same way as the rest of his 
property (cp Marriage, § 8). 

Strictly, however, this right of property over the 
wife is not a right over her person : it is a right to 
enjoy her society and have children by her. The 
husband cannot, for example, sell his wife (though he 
can sell his children) into slavery (Ex. 21 7). He 
cannot sell even the concubine whom he has bought as 
a slave, or gained as a prize of war. Thus, even from 
a purely legal point of view, the position of a woman 
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who has become a wife of any sort differs from that of 
a mere slave. There are other aspects also in which 
she is by no means absolutely without resource against 
her husband ; she can always fall back on her blood- 
relations, who are ever ready — as they are also under 
obligation — to support her whenever she has just cause 
for complaint. Her position is, therefore, in the 
last resort, essentially dependent on the dignity and 
influence of her own family. This being so, it is easily 
intelligible why men were unwilling to let their daughters 
pass into the possession of a foreign tribe or (later) to a 
distant home, where they would, to a great extent, lose 
the protecting influence of their kin. Conversely, we 
meet in Arabian literature, on occasion, the exhortation 
not to marry too near one’s own camp if one wishes to 
avoid the continual interference of one’s wife’s relations 
(We. GGW437, ’93). 

It would be a great mistake, then, to draw immediate 
conclusions as to the personal relations of the wife to 
her husband and household from the mere 
*.. . facts of her legal position. In the lower 

** 1 classes of society, no doubt, the lot of a 
wife may well have been hard on the whole, inasmuch 
as (just as among the bedouin and fellahln of to-day) 
upon her fell a very large share indeed of the most 
arduous labours of the domestic establishment — water- 
carrying, corn-grinding, baking and the like — besides, 
as far as circumstances allowed, field labour and the 
task of tending the flocks and herds. That she owed 
the master of the house unconditional obedience hardly 
needs to be said. This, however, held good of her 
sons as well. If we can draw any conclusion from 
what we read of the wives of the patriarchs we cannot 
regard the Hebrew wife as having been unduly sub- 
ordinate and dependent. 

According to custom and right she was entitled to claim her 
wifely dues, her food and clothing, and general good treatment. 
Cases of cruelty- to wives may be presumed to have occurred no 
oftener, if no seldomer, than they have always occurred in East 
and West alike. Women of rank and wealth, who could have 
personal attendants of their own, had a much easier lot. It 
need hardly be added that the amount of influence the wife 
possessed in the household would always depend upon her own 
character and her attractions for her husband. As a consequence 
of the comparatively large amount of freedom enjoyed by the 
Hebrew girl, she never as a wife became the (intellectually and 
morally) stunted creature which is now the prevalent type of 
woman in Mohammedan towns. 

In the OT stories we are continually meeting with 
women of energy, capable of wielding great influence 
in household affairs and of taking independent action, 
worthy to be commended for their ability no less than 
for their beauty (Gen. 16 5./ 27 13/ Judg. 

17 ff. 166^ 1 S. 25 etc.). See, also, Marriage, 
§4. 

Though the legal status of the wife remained un- 
changed, it is evident that her actual position improved 
as time went on. More and more did she cease to be 
regarded as a mere chattel. The original meaning of 
the mokar was gradually lost sight of. In Gen. 31 15 
the narrator (E) makes it a matter of reproach against 
Laban that he had sold his daughters and entirely 
devoured the price received. The story of the creation 
in J (Gen. 2 18) gives the woman a far higher place in 
relation to man — that of a 'helper, matching him,’ as 
one part of a whole matches another (h^s niy). A no 
less lofty conception of the marriage relation finds 
expression in the prophets who represent the relation of 
Yahw6 to his people under this figure. If, in the songs 
of Canticles, the beauty and love of women are repre- 
sented with frank sensuousness and in glowing colours, 
this is supplemented in Proverbs by the praise of the 
virtuous wife which reveals a lofty ideal of the sex. It 
may always of course remain a question how far such 
theoretical reflections had penetrated into the conscious- 
ness of the people or practically affected the position of 
women in everyday life. 

To have a numerous progeny was the desire of every 


one in ancient Israel ' Give me children, or I die * was 
7 Dartre of hearts cr y °* *ke w ^ e (Gen. 80 1 ) ; 'be 
ihtUuAwi * t * 10U mot her of countless thousands ’ 
onBpnng. summec j U p the good wishes of parents 
over a departing daughter (Gen. 24 60). Barrenness 
was a dire misfortune, nay, a divine judgment (iS. 
1 5 ff.)\ for it was not until she had become mother of 
a son that the wife attained her full dignity in the house- 
hold (1 S. 16 /; cp Gen. I64 30 1 /.). Still worse was 
it for the husband to have no son ; his house was 
threatened with extinction. In the last analysis the 
dread of childlessness had its root in ancestor worship ; 
the man who is childless will have no one to pay the 
needful dues to his manes after his death (cp Escha- 
tology, § 5/ ). This was often the true reason why 
a second wife or a concubine was taken, and it was 
the essential consideration in levirate marriages (see 
Marriage, § 8, Eschatology, § 6). 

It is remarkable in this connection that we have absolutely no 
instance of resort to the means that would appear to us the most 
obvious— the adoption of a child from without ; in Gen. 48 and 
parallel cases it is a son of the house-father, not an outsider, who 
is spoken of (see below, § 14). The inheritance in the last resort 
fell to the slave, who had already been participator in the family 
worship, rather than to the mere outsider (Gen. 16 3). 

The desire was, in the first instance, for sons. By 
them alone is the family continued ; daughters marry 
and go elsewhere. Sons alone, not daughters, keep up 
the family worship ; sons alone belong to the kahal (see 
Synagogue), the aggregate of persons capable of bear- 
ing arms. The preference accorded to sons shows itself 
above all in the fact that they alone can inherit (see Law 
and Justice, § 18). In all this we are dealing with 
views not specifically Israelite ; they are fully shared by 
the ancient Arabs. A much lower value was set on 
daughters ; but it was not forgotten that a tnohar could 
be demanded for them at their marriage, and nowhere 
in the OT is there any trace of the contempt for girls 
which characterises so many nations past and present. 

Amongst the ancient Arabs female infanticide seems to have 
been not very uncommon, the motives being not merely desire 
to be rid of the trouble of rearing female children, but also 
resentment against the disgrace of having become father of a 
daughter (We. GGN> 1893, p. 458). No such practice, as far as 
our records go, was known among the Hebrews. 

Any distinction between legitimate and illegitimate 
children in the modern sense of these words was un- 


8 Lenitinmev known - Legitimacy depended, of 
8. gi j* course, on fatherhood, and amongst 
the Hebrews, as amongst the Arabs, the claims of the 
man will originally have rested not on the presumption of 
his paternity but on the fact that the mother was his 
property. Similarly, the children of the slave of the 
mistress belong to the mistress and are reckoned as hers, 
inasmuch as their mother belongs to her (Gen. 16 1 /. 
30 1 ff* ). At all events, wherever the paternity is certain 
all children are legitimate, those of the secondary as 
much as of the principal wife ; all are children of the 
paterfamilias, and all, therefore, are capable of inheriting 
(Gen. 21 10). 

Even Jephthah, though (as son of a harlot) illegitimate in the 
strictest sense of the word, was brought up in his father's house 
along with the children born in wedlock, and if these afterwards 
drove him away it was a case of might against right (Judg. 11 1/, 
cp v. 7). No doubt the right to inherit may not, in such a case, 
have been exactly the same as in the case of sons of a principal 
wife — in this respect much seems to have depended on the father’s 

g oodwill, and a definitely fixed usage cannot be discovered — but 
lis does not alter the fact that the legitimacy of the children did 
not depend on the form of the marriage. 


In Ex. 1 15./ we read of the ease with which, accord- 
ing to Shiphrah and Puah, the Hebrew women delivered 
themselves. Nevertheless the office of the 

... M midwife must have been an ancient one 

recognition. (Qen 3g 1? 3828 ^ x ( Stade hag 

tried to make out (ZA TW 6143/- [’86]) that among the 
Hebrews the wife brought forth 'on the knees' of her 
husband ; but this is hardly likely. 

In Gen. 80 3 it is proposed that the handmaid bear ‘ upon the 
knees ’ of her mistress so that the child may come to be regarded 
as the mistress's own. In this case it is easy to see how the 
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practice arose, and how the very expression became a synonym 
for adoption. Custom and expression alike can have arisen only 
under the matriarchal system where a woman adopted, in other 
words, received into her kindred and clan, a child of really alien 
birth. The transference of the expression to denote adoption by 
the father represents, therefore, at best, only a secondary sense. 
Moreover, it is far from certain that the phrase has this meaning 
at all, or that the symbolical action of placing the child upon the 
knees at adoption on the father’s part was actually used. There 
is no mention of it at the adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Gen. 48), and in Gen. 60 33 the expression is very doubtful (see 
Holzinger, Comm, ad loc.% 

From Job 3 ia all we can infer is that at that time the 
mother brought forth upon the knees of another person. 
This need not, however, have been the father ; it may 
have been the midwife or some other female friend. In 
Jeremiah's time (Jer. 20x5), at the birth of a child, the 
father was not present Some interpreters have found 
in the passage already cited from Job an instance of a 
symbolical act analogous to that in use among the 
ancient Romans, whereby the father by raising the child 
from the ground signified that he recognised it and 
wished it to live ; but if so it would be a reminiscence 
of an earlier custom of infanticide of which we have in 
the whole OT no further evidence even in the case of 
female children, not to speak of males (see above). 

The newly -born infant was bathed, salted, and 
swaddled (Ezek. 16 4). The use of salt in this connection 
_ - seems to have been somewhat widely 

10. inxaiLCy. diffused j n ancient East, and it is still 
kept up to the present day. The fellahln consider that 
it strengthens the child (ZDPV 463). This, we may 
be certain, was not the original reason for the custom ; 
doubtless it had a religious significance. The mother 
usually suckled her own children (Gen. 21 7 1 S. 1 21 f. 

1 K. 3 ax etc. ), resort being had to a nurse (ngro) only 
in exceptional cases (Gen. 24 59 358 ), though afterwards 
this seems to have become the practice more and more 
among the wealthier classes (2S. 44? 2 K. 11 2, cp 
Ex. 29). Weaning was late. At present the child in 
Palestine is kept at the breast for two or three years, 
and the case was nearly the same in antiquity (cp 

2 Macc. 727 ; the Rabbins give two years). The wean- 
ing was made the occasion for a family festival, with 
sacrifices and joyous feasting (Gen. 218 iS. I24). 

The birth of the child made the mother unclean. 
This idea was shared by practically all the nations of 

11. Ceremonial “‘iquity, and is held still by all nations 

xmelwaMU hvm * “ f state of , n . ature : w ! must 
not, therefore, in seeking to explain it, 

appeal to religious and ethical conceptions peculiar to 
the Hebrews or even to later Israel — as, for example, 
to the notion that the sexual life from first to last was 
sinful, defiling alike to body and soul. Just as little 
should we be justified in regarding the whole arrange- 
ment as ' a primitive quarantine, the first step towards 
a public hygiene ’ (Ploss, Das Kind in Branch u. Sitte 
dcr Volker, I61). More probably the original idea was 
that the sickness of childbirth, like any other sickness, lay 
under the influence of certain demons, or that this, like 
other events in the sexual life, was under the protection 
of a special spirit (see Sta. G VI 1 483 f ). The conscious- 
ness of any such origin of the practice had, needless to 
say, become entirely obliterated before historical times. 

The priestly law (Lev. 12) distinguished two degrees of un- 
cleanness, the first lasting (in the case of a boy) seven days, or 
(in that of a girl) fourteen days ; the second lasting for other 
thirty-three days in the first case and sixty-six in the second?- 
thus making total periods of forty and eighty days respectively. 
Only after the expuation of the term of uncleanness could tne 
offering of purification be made. Though we have no evidence 
of such a graduation of periods for the older time, it is possible 
that the totals of forty and eighty days may go back to very 
ancient custom. Amongst the Greeks also the woman was usually 
held to be unclean for forty days, and according to Zoroaster she 
had to live in a separate place for forty days and only after the 
lapse of another forty days might she resume the society of her 
husband. . Among tne ancient Arabs also the woman had to live 
for some time in a separate tent, and according to Islam she is 
unclean for forty days. That the uncleanness arising from child- 
birth lasts longer in the case of a girl than in that of a boy is 
also a widely d iff used belief. The Greeks, for example, held 


pregnancy in the first case to be more troublesome and birth 
more painful ; the purification after birth had to last only thirty 
days in case of a boy, but forty-two in that of a girl (Elippocr. 
De Mat. pueri t ed. KUhn, 1 392). See Clean, 1 14. 

On circumcision and the naming of the child see 
Circumcision, § 1 ; Name. 

Growing children were kept in the most rigorous sub- 
jection to their parents. Good morals forbade the 
Parental ^ at ^ ier t0 ^ his child ; but otherwise his 
13 ‘ power over it was almost absolute. He 

autnomy. could sell his into marriage, 

and even into slavery, though not to foreigners (Ex. 
21 7 /. ). Disobedience to parents, or cursing them, was 
punishable with death (Ex. 2115x7; cp for the later 
time Lev. 20 9 Prov. 20 20 Mt. 15 4). Custom gave to 
the father the broad general right to put to death the 
worthless dissipated prodigal or heedless son, or the 
daughter who had gone astray (cp Gen. 8824). As the 
legal system developed, the father’s right of personally 
punishing was transferred to the regular courts ; but in 
substance this changed nothing ; on the complaint of the 
father the court would pronounce sentence of death. 
No limit of age at which the father’s full power came to 
an end is ever mentioned. In practice, no doubt, it 
would terminate generally as soon as the son came to be 
independent and to have a house of his own. 

The children’s upbringing was, in the first years of 
their life, the duty of the mother. Boys and girls re- 
— - .. mained together in the harem (Prov. 

13 . Education. gl The girl continued there till her 

marriage ; but boys comparatively soon passed under 
the superintendence and guidance of the father, or in 
the wealthier families were handed over to special 
guardians (Nu. 11 12 Is. 4923 2 K. 10 1 5 1 Ch. 2732, and 
perhaps 2 S. 12 25). Attention would of course be paid 
to their initiation into the worship handed down from their 
ancestors (Ex. 138 Dt. ig#. etc.). Hardly less im- 
portant was their practical instruction in the cultivation 
of the field and the vineyard, in the tending of cattle, 
or in the exercise of their father’s trade. The wealthier 
classes also learned to read and write, arts which in 
Isaiah’s time (probably even earlier) were, it would 
seem, fairly widely diffused (Is. 10 19 81, cp Judg. 814). 
Of schools no mention is made in the OT ; it was not 
till a much later date that education was systematized 
(see Jos. Ant. xv. 10 5, and cp Education). i. b. 

[We have now to refer to the act by which the privilege 
of virtual sonship was conferred on one who was not a 

14 . Adoption. son by b 5 ? (cp , at f ve : § 7 >‘ ™ ree 
* cases of informal adoption may plaus- 
ibly be said to occur in the OT. One is the adoption 
of Moses by Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex. 2 10) ; a second, 
that of Genubath (q.v. ) by an Egyptian or rather N. 
Arabian princess ( 1 Ki. 11 20) ; a third, that of Esther 
by Mordecai her father’s nephew (Esth. 27, ’rn). The 
first two, however, appear to be survivals of the 
matriarchal system among the Semites (Ex. 2 x-xo comes 
to us from a Semitic writer), and the third exhibits the 
influence of non-Semitic surroundings on a post-exilic 
Hebrew writer. 

In the Pauline epistles we meet five times with the 
technical legal term vlodeala (Gal. 4 s Rom. 8x523 9 4 
Eph. I5). Here, too, except in Eph. I5, we notice the 
influence of non- Semitic social usages — usages which in 
Galatians are probably of the Greek type, in Romans of 
the Roman type, while in Ephesians (see below) 

1 adoption ’ seems to be used merely as a symbolic 
term, specially intelligible to Greek but by no means 
obscure to Jewish readers. Archaeologically , therefore, 
the passages in Galatians and Romans are the more 
interesting, but to rest in their archaeological aspects 
(on this subject see Galatia, § 21) would show 
strange blindness to their highest significance. The 
writer of Galatians and Romans knows that * all things 
are [his],’ and scruples not to use law as an illustration 
of the highest truth. To faithful Christians he says 
that the ' spirit of adoption ’ is possessed already 
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(Rom. 8x5), but the 'inheritance' is 'according 
to promise' (Gal. 829), and till the promise is fulfilled 
perfect happiness is impossible. Hence ‘adoption 1 
itself can be described as something for which we ‘ wait ’ ; 
it will be enjoyed when the ‘ body,’ and with it the entire 
sympathising creation (i.e., the whole world apart from 
man), is ‘delivered from the bondage of corruption’ 
(Rom. 821 23). Thus the ‘ spirit of adoption ’ resembles 
the * spirit of bondage ’ in so far as it refers to the future, 
but differs from it in so far as its characteristic is, not 
fear, but sure confidence in God’s fatherly attitude 
towards us (Rom. 815). Those who are ‘under the 
law ’ are not properly ‘ sons,’ but * servants ’ (Gal. 47/ ). 
It is true that in the context of this very passage (Gal. 
41-3) men in this position are likened to children under 
age ; but children under age are virtually servants, and 
so may in some sense be ‘ redeemed. ’ The use of this 
term ‘redeem’ (ifayopdtr’a) in Gal. 4 s (cp 813) has 

been illustrated by the Roman practice in adoption, 

which was virtually a sale by the natural father, and a 
buying out by the new father. Apart, however, from 
the question whether the Greek or the Roman type of 
adoption is implied, we must not press the preposition, 
considering the late Greek tendency to use verbs 

compounded with prepositions without increase of 
meaning. 1 The last passage (Eph. 1 5) is remark- 
able because ‘ adoption ’ there appears to be closely 
akin to moral and spiritual likeness to God ; cp 

Jn. I12, where those who ‘receive’ (i.e., believe on) the 
eternal word (i.e., virtually Jesus Christ) are said to 
have 4 authority' (i^ovala v) given them * to become sons 
of God.' The next verse explains that such persons 
have been ‘ begotten ’ ( RV 11 ^), not in the natural way, but 
‘of God.’ The ‘adoption’ which is in the writer’s 
mind, though he does not use the term, is a recognition 
by God of a certain spiritual character in those who 
have ‘ received ' Christ, and this must also be the idea 
of vlodeala in Eph. I5. 

We are a long way here from the vloBetria of Rom. 9 4, where 
the ‘adoption’ is that referred to in Ex. 422, Hos. 11 1, etc. 
Still the insistence of Hosea on the moral conditions of Israel’s 
sonship (cp Lovingkindness) shows that the ‘adoption’ of 
Israel intended by the OT writers is really a recognition of a 
degree of likeness to God in the Israelitish people. We are 
also still separated by a considerable interval from the 
ecclesiastical use of vioOeo-ia recorded by Suicer (s.v.). 
Hesychius, says this writer, defines the term thus, orav tis 
Oerbv viov Xafifiavy, ical to ayiov Paima/ia. Photius, too 
(E/>. 97, ad Basilium Macedonem ), makes a strong appeal to 
Basilius in the napie of their old friendship and various other 
still more sacred things, last among which is * the bond by which 
the adoption of the fair boy (17 tou koXov iraifibs 1 >tode<ria) bound 
us together.’ The reference is to a child of Basilius whose 
sponsor Photius had been. vioOeaia has become a synonym for 
baptism, for which we have a parallel in the phrase ‘ the laver of 
regeneration ’ in Tit. 8 5 (RVmg.).] 

For the older literature see Ugolini, Thes. 80 ; Selden, Uxor 
Ebraica , 1673 ; J. D. Michaelis, Mosaisches Reckt , II. ; Saab 
schiitz, Mosaisckes Reckt, 725 ff. See also, 
15. Literature, besides the archaeological handbooks : W. R. 

Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia (’85), and ‘Animal Worship and Animal Tribes’ etc., 
Joum. Phil., 9 75 ff. ; Nfildeke in ZD MG, 40 148 ff ; Wilken, 
Das Matriarchat bei den alien A rabcm (’84) ; Chr. Stubbe, 
Die Ehe int A T (*86) ; Wellhausen, ‘ Die Ehe bei den Arabem,’ 
GGN 1893, p. 431^ J Benzinger, art. ‘ Familie u. Ehe,’ in 
PREP ) ; Simon, L' Education des Enfants chez lex anciens 
Juifs (’79); Strassburger, Gesch. d. Erziehung bei den 
Israeliten (’85). I. B., §§ 1-13, 15 ; T. K. C., § 14. 

FAN (iTlTD, mizreh. Is. 30 24 Jer. 167, cp ‘farmers’ 
Jer.fila AV RV">*; TTTYON MtSia Lk. 3 x 7 ). See 
Agriculture, § 9. 

FARTHING (&CC&PION, Mt. IO29 Lk. 126 [Amer. 
RV ‘penny’]; KOAp&NTHC, Mt. 626 Mk. 1242). See 
Money. 

FASTING, 2 FASTS. Fasting (DW, later 

1 Ramsay, Historical Commentary on the Galatians , 337*344. 

9 The fact that violent emotions such as anger, jealousy, or 
grief find one of their natural and appropriate expressions in 
abstinence from food (1 S. 1 7 20 34 x K. 21 4 /) need not be 
further dwelt on here. The present article deals with fasting in 
its religious aspects. 
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H^, * innah nlphel, see below, § 5), to the Hebrews, 
1 Duration meant * 93 amongst other Orientals it 
^offScta st ^ means * total abstinence from meat 

01 lasts. and drink. Such abstinence lasted as a 

rule from sunrise to sunset, when it ended in a meal 
(cp e.g . , Judg. 20 26 1 S. 1424 2 S. 1x2 835). When a 
fast of more days than one is spoken of ( 1 S. 31 13 ‘ seven 
days’ fast’) the expression is to be understood in the 
sense that meat and drink were taken each day after 
sundown just as at present in the Mohammedan fast of 
Ramadan. If, as in Esther 4 x6, a prolonged fast 
extending over a specified number of days and nights 
is spoken of, this is to be regarded as exceptional. 
The weakened form of fasting which consists in ab- 
stinence from certain kinds of food and drink, appears 
only as a development of later Judaism. Of Daniel we 
are told (Dan. 10 2/) that he drank no wine, ate no 
flesh or dainty food, and abstained from anointing 
himself. It is a fast of this sort that we are to suppose 
in the case of Judith (Judith 86 ; see below, § 6). 
o trivial On the object of fasting the only express 
meaning utterance t ^ e OT occurs in 2 S. 1222 : 

® 'While the child was yet alive, I fasted and 
wept, for methought, Who knows whether Yahwfc will not have 
compassion upon me, that the child may live? But now he is 
dead, why should I fast ? Can I bring him back again? ’ 

David is here said to have fasted in order to raise 
Yahwe's pity, and so make him inclined to listen to his 
prayer (see below, § 3). 

We may well doubt, however, whether we have here 
the original meaning of the act of fasting. For we 
could not thus explain how fasting became one of the 
most prevalent and widely diffused of mourning customs ; 
the passage merely suggests the uselessness of fasting 
as an element of mourning for the dead. It was well, 
therefore, to try another explanation, and that of 
Robertson Smith (Rel. Sent. <‘ 2 ) 434) seems likely to be 
correct. This scholar points out that sacrifice, being 
essentially a sacrificial meal, needed to be carefully 
prepared for ; this preparation was obtained by fasting. 

In addition to numerous parallels for such a preparation he 
notices the fact that abstinence, though in another direction, 
was certainly a preparative for eating of the consecrated bread 
and sacrificial food (1 S. 21 5 > This is of much weight. 

We must, it is true, concede that fasting is nowhere mentioned 
as one of the details of preparation for a sacrifice, or ' sanctifying 
oneself’ for a festal celebration. Rather is it represented every- 
where as a religious act of independent value. This, however, 
proves nothing against the possibility of such an origin of fast- 
ing ; it only shows that even in the earliest historical period the 
Hebrews had already lost this custom of fasting before sacrifice. 
And yet perhaps there may be a trace of the view of fasting 
which is here advocated in the reports in Exodus (3428 [J] ; cp 
Dt. 9 9) that Moses on Mount. Sinai neither ate nor drank for 
forty days and after that received from God the tables of the 
law. Daniel, too, received his revelations after a long fast 
(Dan. 9 3 10 2/.). 

The cases of Moses and Daniel prove that fasting 
was a means by which man was brought into such a 
condition that it was possible for God to have com- 
munion with him. Perhaps also a similar thought 
underlies and has had an influence on the report that 
Elijah passed forty days and forty nights in Horeb 
without meat or drink (cp also the fasting of Jesus, 
Mt. 4 2). Fasting in mourning for the dead is sufficiently 
explained in the same way ; the funeral meal is in its 
origin not different from a sacrificial meal, except in the 
fact that the offering is in the former case made, not to 
Yahw& but to the deceased. 

Fasting in sign of mourning finds express mention in the OT 
only twice ; the men of Jabesh fast for Saul seven days (x S. 
81 13 z Ch. 10x2), and David and his people fast for Saul and 
Jonathan on the day of the arrival of the news of their death 
(2 S. 1 12). 2 S. 12 2x, however, warrants the conclusion that 

fasting in mourning was a pretty general custom; David’s 
courtiers wonder that the king ceases to fast after the death of 
his child, since, in their view — i.e., according to ordinary custom 
— that was the very time when he ought to have fasted. 

The explanation of the origin of fasting now given 
comes nowhere clearly to light in the OT ; no con- 
sciousness of it remained, at least when the narratives 
came to be written. The custom itself, however, sur- 
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vived like so many other mourning usages (such as 
rending of the garments) as a universally 
3 * prevalent expression of sorrow. 

Fasting, therefore, is frequently mentioned in 
this connection faS. lxxyC 835 12i6ao xK.2i.27 Is. 685 Joel 
2 12/ Jonah85^ Ezra 10 6 Neh. 9 x Dan. 9 3 Esther43 x 
8 47 Judith 4 13 86 ; cp Mourning Customs). 

As we have seen already, fasting gradually came to 
have a significance that raised it above all other 
mourning customs, being considered as a specially 
efficacious means of influencing the deity — a pain which 
man brought upon himself and which must awaken the 
divine pity. Thus it falls into the same category as 
sacrifice proper, which also in process of time came 
to be regarded as a surrender of property — a gift made 
to God (Jer. 14x2). The suppliant fasted in order to 
give special emphasis to his prayer. Of course it is 
always some impending or actually present calamity 
which is the occasion of the act ; there can be no 
fasting in times of prosperity, least of all on festivals 
(Judith 8 6). How deeply rooted was this conception of 
the purpose of fasting can be seen from 2 S. 12x6/L 
where David is represented as holding fasting to be 
useless except where it reinforces a prayer ; or from 
Is. 583 (post-exilic), where the people think that they 
have just cause for complaint because Yahw6 pays no 
heed to their fasting. 

In practice, of course, there were all kinds of 

4 Occajti occasions for fasting, and these remained 

- . . the same, though the frequency of fasting 

for lasting. varied {see 

(а) Private . — Like David (2 S. 12 16 ff), the pious Israelite 
fasted when his friends were sick (Ps. 85 13). Ahab fasted, and 
not in vain, when Elijah predicted his downfall (x K. 21 27 ff.) ; 
Nehemiah bewails with fasting the sad condition of the Jews in 
Jerusalem (Neh. 1 4) ; Ezra and his companions t before their 
joumey to Palestine, fast in order to secure the divine protection 
(Ezra 8 21), and Esther does the same before her perilous visit to 
the king (Esth. 4 16). 

( б ) Public . — In cases of public danger or disaster, such as a 
plague of locusts (Joel 1 13/), or a reverse in war (Judg. 20 26 
a Cn. 20 3 1 Macc 847), the entire community or people fasted. 
It is true, the passages cited are all post-exilic ; but such 
passages as 1 K. 21 9^ Is. 1 13^ (®), Jer. 866 ff show that 
public fasts were known also in the older period (see below). 

The idea of exciting the compassion of Yahw& by 
such self-mortification had at first, as we might expect, 

5 Sniritnal a vei T rea ^ st ^ c f° rm - The deity, it was 
eoncenttan! tllou S^ t ' could not bear to look on while 

^ his servant had such acute suffering ; 
he became a fellow-sufferer and was moved to com- 
passion. With the spiritualising of the conception of 
God there came a gradual refinement of this idea. 
Fasting was no longer a self-inflicted chastisement, but 
a humbling of oneself before God ; thus the act assumed 
a spiritual complexion. 

When this change of view came about, we know not ; a 
notable saying in one of the Elijah-narratives marks it as 
already complete. * Seest thou,’ says Yahwfc to Elijah, ‘how 
Ahab has humbled himself before me ? Because he has humbled 
himself before me, I will not bring the disaster in his days,' etc. 
{x K. 21 29 ; cp also Dt 8 3). In this connection a heightened 
Interest attaches to the remark that the ancient expression 
04X, after the exile is pushed into the background by 

another, not known to have been used in pre- exilic times 
8te» njy» 'ittnah nepheS, ‘to humble, or mortify oneself' (e.g . , 
Lev. 16 29 31 Nu. 29 7 Is. 683 5, and often, and, with the addition 
of Dtea 1 * baff&m, Ps. 85 13). The derivative JV 3 J 7 B, ta'&nlth, is 
a very frequent word for fasting in the post-biblical literature. 

All this makes it easy to understand the close relation 
of fasting and penitence. Great calamities were 
always regarded as manifestations of the divine anger, 
and supplication for their removal involved as a matter 
of course the penitent confession of guilt. In particular, 
general and public fasts must early have assumed the 
character of days of penitence. 

This seems to be the only satisfactory explanation of 1 K. 
21 9ff, and may be safely assumed for the fast days of Jeremiah's 
time (Jer. 8669). Fasting is expressly associated with a con- 
fession of sin in the following passages (post-exilic) : — x S. 7 6 

1 [According to Che. Ps.W, ad loc n 1 is an interpolation 

suggested possibly by 69 xo [xx].] 


Neh. 9 x Joel 2 xaff . ; similarly the great day of atonement is at 
the same time a fast day (Lev. 16 29 31). 

It was in the period immediately before the exile that 
fasting began to acquire special importance. It was 
fi Later one ex P e( b ents to which the 

development. J'^h people resortei for averting the 
F dreaded calamity; the opinion that it 

had any intrinsic value is combated by Jeremiah (Jer. 
1 4 12 ). The popular estimation of it went on increasing 
during and after the exile. This may be ascribed, 
partly at least, to a feeling of the need of religious 
exercises to take the place of the suspended temple 
services. The post -exilic differs from the pre-exilic 
period not only in the increased frequency of fasting, 
but still more in the adoption of this usage as one of 
those universally practised religious exercises which 
needed no extraordinary or specially definite occasion. 
This deprives fasting of much of its religious value. It 
becomes simply, at least in the eyes of the multitude, a 
meritorious work. Against this view the later prophets 
struggled (Is. 5&3ff. Zech. 7s/ ); but in vain. The 
picture of Judith (&iff) fasting every day ‘except the 
eves of the sabbaths, and the sabbaths, and the eves of 
the new moons, and the new moons, and the feasts and 
joyful days of the house of Israel ’ shows us the ideal of 
piety prevalent in the later period. Fasting and prayer 
now becomes a constant combination of words (Judith 
4911 Tobitl28 Ecclus. 34a6 Lk. 237). The special 
days of the week devoted to public or private fasting 
were the second and the fifth (Monday and Thursday) ; 
very pious persons fasted on these days all the year 
through ( Lk. 18 x 2 ; Ta'dnitk, 12 a). It was forbidden to 
fast on Sabbaths, new moons, and feast days (also on 
the eves ; see Judith 8 6, as above). Two degrees of 
fasting were distinguished. The less stringent form 
required abstinence from food and drink between 
sunrise and sunset ; in the stricter, the fast lasted 
twenty-four hours, and abstinence from washing, anoint- 
ing, sleep, and work, were added. 

Public fasting too became much more frequent in 
post-exilic times. During the exile had arisen the custom 
of observing four yearly fast -days to commemorate 
the calamities of Jerusalem. That of the fourth month 
had reference to the capture of the city by the Chaldasans 
(Jer. 526/.), that of the fifth to the destruction of the 
city and temple (Jer. 52x2 /), that of the seventh to the 
murder of Gedaliah (Jer. 41 1 ff. ), that of the tenth to 
the commencement of the siege (Jer. 524 ). These fast- 
days were not taken into the law, and disappeared after 
the time of Zechariah. They were revived after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans ; according to 
Dalman, however (PRJ&& 7 16 / ), in Palestine only the 
ninth of the fifth month (Ab) was observed in com- 
memoration of the destruction of Jerusalem first by the 
Chaldaeans and afterwards by the Romans, both of 
which events, according to Josephus (B/\ i. 58), happened 
on the same day of the year. In Babylonia the other 
three anniversaries also were permanent public fast days. 
The law itself enjoins rigorous fasting for the great day 
of atonement only (see Atonement, Day of). On the 
(very late) fast of the thirteenth of Adar, which professed 
to commemorate the counsel of Haman that all the Jews 
should be put to death, see Purim. 

Over and above these regular public fasts it was 
competent for the community at any time of trouble or 
distress to enjoin a fast Special public fasts of this 
kind were very common. Among such occasions one 
of the most frequent was the failure of the autumn rains. 
If by new moon of Chisleu no rain had fallen, three fast 
days were held ; if the drought still continued, the fasts 
were renewed and intensified. 

Keil, Handb . d. Bibl. Arch, 353/; Nowack. HA 2270 ; 
Benzinger, HA X65, 484, 477 ; art. ‘Fasten ' in Rienm*s HIVB. 
_ . and Buhl in PBE( 9 ) 6768 ff. ; Smend A T Bel. 

Literature. GescA.P) 142, 319 ; WR 5 Bel. Sem.P) 433/ 
Schflrer, GJV$) 2 480/C ; Dalman, art * Gottes- 
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FAT 

pat (^rj), Ex. 29 x 3 . See Food, § io, Liver, 
Sacrifice. 

FATE. See Fortune and Destiny. 

FATHER ( 2 K, etymology unknown ; ttath p)* We 
shall treat this subject here only in so far as it can be 
treated independently of ' sonship ’ (see Son). The 
following are special uses of the term 1 father. ’ 

(x) A title of respect, i S. 24 xi (David calls Saul ‘my father*), 
fa) A near or distant ancestor, e.g., Gen. 28 13 (Abraham the 
'father ’ of Jacob) ; Dt. 26 5 and Is. 48 27 (the patriarch Jacob) ; 
Mt. 89 Jn. 8 56 (Abraham) ; Lk. 1 32 (David). So especially m 
the plural : Ex. 8 13 1 K. 8 21 Mt. 23 30 Jn. 4 20 6 31 x Cor. 10 x. 
Cp WRS Kin. 117/ 

Usage naturally permitted the same word to be used 
of the ancestors of a tribe and of those of an individual, 
for the tribe was viewed as an organism (see Gene- 
alogies i. , § 2 ; Government, § 2). For ‘ father’s ' or 
' fathers’ house’ (an ira, huk iva), cp Family, § 2. 

(3) The reputed founder of a city, Gen. 88 19 1 Ch. 2 f. 4 4 
etc. ; or (^) of a guild or class of men, Gen. 4 20 /. (§) An 
honorific title of priests, Judg. 17 10 ; or (6) prophets, 2 K. 2 12 
5 13 C 21 13 14 ; 1 or (7) teachers, Mt. 28 9 (cp in later times. Abba 
Shaul, Abba Eleazar). (8) An official title of the chief adminis- 
trator or vizier, Gen. 45 8, 2 perhaps also Is. 22 21 (Duhm); cp 
© ’s addition to Esth. 813, and the commentators on x Macc. 11 32. 

In Is. 9 s [6] ip *3K (see Abihud) we should perhaps 
read ah *aK, ‘glorious father’ (i.e., governor), parallel 
to 12% ‘prosperous prince’; but (Viob') Y3R 
1 Mighty one (of Israel) ’ is much better (for details see 
Che. in Crit. Bib. ). The difficulties of all the ordinary 
explanations of MT may be seen from the commentaries 
(e.g . , Del. and Duhm). 

(9) Applied to Yahwfe as the creator or producer of the people 
of Israel, of mankind in general, and of all natural phenomena, 
Dt 826 Is. 63 16 648 [7] Mai. 2 to Job 88 28. Tg. renders Is. 
63 16 64 7 paraphrastically, ‘ thou whose compassion for us is as 
great as that of a father for children.’ 

Note also the use of 6 7rarij/>, ‘ the Father,’ as a title 
of God in Acts I7 (6 irariip alone), Mt. 11 27 2436 2819 
and || passages, where & irarifip and 6 vlds occur together ; 
6 iraHip= Abba [q.v.\ On the other NT phrases, ‘ my 
Father,’ ‘your Father,’ sometimes with the addition of 
‘ who is in heaven,’ also 1 our Father who is in heaven,’ 
and on the whole conception of ‘ the heavenly Father,’ 
see Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 1 150-162. 

FATHOM (oprytAI Acts 27 28). See Weights 
and Measures. 

FATLING, an animal fattened for slaughter ; see 
Cattle, § 5. 

In EV it represents (1) Q'n'D* tnehlnt % Ps. 66ist, for which 
read DU?np, so Che. on Is. 5 17, SBOT ‘Isa.’ Heb. 83; (2) 
K'TD* 2S. 613, etc., see Cattle, $ 2 ( 5), and cp Kna» 

bdri\ Ezek. 343 RV ; (3) i S. 15 9, for which QUDB?n» 

hass*tnenhn , should be read ; see Dr. ad loc . ; 3 (4) crtricrra, 
Mt. 224 = <riTevrd of LXX. 

FAUCHION (akinakhc), Judith 136 I69 AV, RV 
Scimitar. See Weapons. 

FAWN Cant. 4 s 73 [4] RV) ; see Roe, 3. 


FEASTS 


Character (f i). Minor feasts (g 8). 

Earlier stages (gg 2-5). Changes (gg 9-12). 

Tone (g 6 /.). Later additions (g 13./C). 

Literature (g 15). 


Amongst the ancient Hebrews, as amongst all other 
ancient peoples, there was no distinction between 

, religious and secular feasts ; there was 

1. Their social _ 


character. 


no feast without a sacrifice, and there 
*hat was not a feast . 4 


1 Tg. substitutes ’3T for where Israelites, and where 
non-Israelites, are the speakers. 

2 Onk. renders Abrech (Gen. 41 43), ‘ father of the king.* See, 
however, Joseph ii., g 6. 

8 EV might suggest the reading D'JDBto, cp Neh. 8 10. 

4 [* Feast.’ For HReta, Dnj? (Eccles. 10 19 cp Dan 5 x), 
iopnj , etc., see Meals ; for lyhD (cp a Ch. 80 22 Lam. 2 7), see 
Assembly, a; and for an, see below, gg 4, 6, 9 , 11 ; cp 
Dance, g 3.] 


FEASTS 


Nor was there any sharp line of demarcation, as there 
is amongst modem nations, between social and religious 
life ; religious observances formed one department of 
social duty. A close bond of union and of intercourse, 
originally conceived as physical, connected the members 
of a clan with their god. If the clan was celebrating a 
joyful festival, their god must participate in it. For the 
Israelitish nomads in particular, no festival was complete 
without the eating of meat, whilst the slaughtering of an 
animal for food was always at the same time a sacrifice. 
On the other hand, a sacrifice in the most ancient 
periods had, as a rule, the character of a public feast. 
The deity stood in direct relation not so much to the 
individual man as to the clan or tribe as a whole. Ac- 
cordingly, sacrifice was originally an affair of the clan. 

Sacrifices offered by a private individual were the exception, 
and even in later times tney betray something of the character 
of a public feast, inasmuch as the members of the same tribe 
were always welcome as guests. ‘ Even a private offering was 
not complete without guests, and the surplus of sacrificial flesh 
was not sold but distributed with an open hand’ (WRS ReL 
Sem.i 2 ) 264). 


We find only a few traces in the OT of regularly 
recurring feasts celebrated by the Hebrews in their 
. , . nomadic state before the immigration into 
* ,. e Canaan. The three great annual feasts, so 

n «tnxr ° i m P ortant at a later date, — Massoth, Pente- 
siage. cost( an( j t h e Feast of Tabernacles, — are the 
festivals of an agricultural people, which were first 
adopted by the Hebrews in Canaan. On the other 
hand, one portion of the Feast of Massoth — the Pass- 
over — goes back to the nomadic life of the Hebrews. 
Even Jewish tradition has preserved the correct view, 
that the foundation of the Passover is earlier than the 
Exodus — that even before Moses the Hebraic pastoral 
tribes were accustomed to celebrate a spring festival 
with offerings from their herds (Ex. 7 16 1024^, etc.). 
This is confirmed by the fact that the ancient Arabians 
also observed a similar festival in the spring. The old 
Hebrew feast, however, like that of the Arabians, had 
not the same meaning as the later Passover, which 
represented the offering of the tribute due to the deity 
from the herd. The peculiar ritual of the Passover 
points more particularly to the view that the feast, like 
all sacrifices, was originally intended, by means of the 
sacramental acts of eating the sacrificial meat and 
partaking of the blood of the victim, to strengthen the 
union of the members of the tribe both with each other 
and with the deity. In this way they thought to insure 
themselves against every harm and danger. Besides 
the feast of Passover, the festival of the New Moon 
also appears to go back to a period before the 
conquest of Canaan : it was originally simply astro- 
nomical and quite unconnected with agriculture. Its 
wide prevalence among the Semites, its great im- 
portance, and above all, its connection with the 
ancient family sacrifices (1 S. 20 5^), speak’ for its high 
antiquity. The Sabbath, on the other hand, may very 
probably have had its origin in agriculture. A third 
feast, which the Hebrews may have brought over with 
them from their nomadic life, is the feast of sheep- 
shearing ( 1 S. 25 2 2 S. 1 3 23 ; cp Gen. 88 12). See further, 
Passover, Pentecost, Sabbath, Tabernacles. 

The introduction of the worship of Yahwfe among all 
the Hebrew tribes, so far as we can judge from the 
After oldest sources, appears to have altered 
3 . Alter c j iaracter Q f these feasts only in so 

M CmmaS. ** far that the y were now a11 celebrated 
u&naan. j n honour of the common God Yahw&, 
and no longer of the several tribal deities. Very import- 
ant, on the other hand, were the alterations in these, as 
in other departments of religion, brought about by the 
settlement in the land of Canaan. Those feasts which 
were connected with pastoral life immediately fell very 
decidedly into the background. 

The feast of sheep-shearing, for example, was important only 
for those districts of the country in which the nature of the land 
made cattle-breeding play an important part — e.g., in die S. of 
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Canaan. There it retained its position as a local feast down to 
the time of the kings (x S. 25 a s S. 18 33) ; but as early as the 
oldest legislation it was no longer reckoned as one of the universal 
feasts. The same thing seems to have happened in the case of 
the Passover. This feast also fell very decidedly into the 
background and was subordinated to the countryman's spring* 
festival, the offering of the first-fruits of the harvest ; and in the 
earliest legislation relating to feasts it is not counted as an 
independent feast at all (in Ex. 84 25 the name Msak is a later 
insertion). Probably in particular districts, where* there was 
little cattle-breeding, it fell out of observance entirely (cp 
> K. 28 ai ffX Where it was celebrated it coalesced more and 
more with the feast of the beginning of harvest, as might 
easily happen, since both harvests fell approximately about the 
same time. Lastly, the feast of the New Moon retained its 
high position among feasts in popular usage (1 S. 20 4 ff. Am. 8 5 
Hos. 2 x 3 (xx] Is. 1x3); but this feast also is entirely, and, it 
appears, purposely ignored in the legislation. 

When the Israelites became settled, the old feasts 


were displaced by a new cycle closely connected with 


i Become 
agricultural. 


agriculture.. In the spring ‘ when the 
sickle is first put to the corn ’ (Dt. 
I69), the first-fruits of the new crop 


were offered at the feast of ' unleavened bread ’ (hag 
ham- mass oth, rtomn an). Seven weeks later the ' feast of 


weeks ' or ‘ harvest-feast * (ntyatf jn, hag Sabu * oth or an 


Txpn, hag hak-kdsir : Ex. 34 aa 28 16) marked the end 


of the harvest. Between these two feasts was contained 


a great seven-weeks’ harvest-festival (Is. 9a [3]). The 
end of the cycle of feasts in the autumn was marked 
by the feast of Tabernacles, termed in the old legislation 
* the feast of ingathering at the year's end* (»pDKn :n, 
hag hcCasiph: Ex. 34 2a 23x6). In the old law of 
feasts all three stood side by side as of equal 
authority and importance, all requiring a visit to the 
sanctuary. This can hardly have been the case in 
practice. At all events the historical books only testify 
to the autumn feast (Judg. 827 iS.li/ 1 K. 123a 
638). It is called merely ‘the feast' or * the feast of 
Yahw& ’ (an n, hehag, or mrv jn, hag Yahwl : 1 K.82 
12 32 Judg. 21 19 Lev. 2839 4 1 Ezek. 45 25 Neh. 8 14 
Zech. 14 16^). Its pre-eminence over the other 
feasts is easily intelligible : it was the concluding 
festival of thanksgiving for the whole of the harvest. 
The spring feasts, however, also came into existence 
fairly early, alongside of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
as is proved by the law and also by Isaiah (9a29x 
etc. ). The other feasts, as Wellhausen remarks 
(Prol.i*) 94), were celebrated only in local circles, at 
home and not at the famous sanctuaries. 


The harvest feasts were connected with the land of 


Canaan. Nothing exhibits more clearly than this fact 
the natural foundation of the ancient religious beliefs and 
observances of Israel. These feasts were connected, not 


with historical acts of deliverance by Yahwfe, but with 
the products of the earth, which were Yahw&’s gifts. 
Hence it clearly follows that they cannot have had 
their origin with a nomadic people of the desert, 
but must have sprung up in the country itself. We 
shall not be wrong in assuming that they were originally 
Canaanite feasts, which in common with so many other 
portions of the Israelitish worship of Baal were sub- 
sequently transferred to Yahwfc. 

There is direct evidence for the Canaanite origin of the 
autumn feast : every autumn the citizens of Shechem celebrated 
their feast of hillaUm (Tudg. 837). The rites of this festival 
were in themselves neither gentile nor Israelitish : they only 
became one or the other when they were connected with a 
definite deity. The Canaanites regarded their god as lord of 
the country and the dispenser of its fruits, and accordingly gave 
him the tribute due therefrom. For the Israelites, Yahwfc was 
the * Baal ’ of Canaan, to whom they owed their country and all 
that it contained: accordingly they kept the feasts in his 
honour. 


The attitude of mind which dominated these agri- 
cultural festivals has thus already been indicated : the 
5 Viewed * esta * 8^ ts and sacrifices were the tribute 

* .... owed and paid to the lord of the country, 
as mwwe. Robertson Smith ~ 

458^) has conclusively proved that this was not the 
genuine Semitic conception of sacrifices and feasts. 
Nevertheless it was a conception that was continually 


coming more and more into prominence. Even the 
old legislation extended the demand for tribute to the 
increase of the flock, and required that the first-born of 
cattle should be sacrificed -on the eighth day after birth 
(Ex. 34x9 22a9). Further, after this conception had 
once become prominent, the Passover also was conformed 
to it, although its peculiar ritual was entirely contrary 
thereto. In Ex. 11 and 12 the narrative of JE is based 
on the conception that Yahwfc took the first-born of 
men and cattle among the Egyptians as a compensation, 
because Pharaoh had not allowed the Israelites to 
sacrifice the firstlings of their cattle due to Yahwfe. 
Hence the conception of a tribute from the herd had 
already found its way into the feast in ancient 
times, and this modification of the old feast may 
have considerably aided its coalescence with the feast of 
Massdth. The firstlings of the flock corresponded to 
the first-fruits of the field ; the essence or foundation of 
either feast was now the same. Still it must be noticed, 
in contrast with the law in Deuteronomy, that the 
amount of the gifts was left to the freewill of the giver. 
Tithe was first required in Deuteronomy (cp Taxation) ; 
before that nothing was specifically required except the 
firstborn. Further, in contrast to the festal ordinance 
of the Priestly Code, in ancient times and down to 
Deuteronomy the offerings and tributes coincide with 
each other. Nothing is said of any other offerings at 
the feasts except those which consisted of the tribute. 

Corresponding to this natural foundation of the whole 
religion, an entirely cheerful tone characterises all 
Thai t ^ ie * easts - 'Thou shalt rejoice before 
. ' Yahwfc’ is continually repeated in D. 

joyousnes . ma j n Q f the festivals was 

unquestionably the joyous sacrificial meal ; that this 
was not always particularly solemn is proved by Eli’s 
suspicion about Hannah (1 S. 1 14 cp Am. 28 Is. 287 /. ). 
Dancing and processions also formed a not unimportant 
part of the festival, as is indicated by the name an (haff) 
(see Dance, §§3,5/). At the autumn feast in the 
vineyards of Shiloh the young maidens performed 
choral dances (Judg. 21 19 ff ). Nowhere else is it more 
clearly seen that the key-note of the piety of the earlier 
Israelites was a feeling of joyful security. The ancient 
Israelite was contented with his God, and knew that 
his God was contented with him. This was attested to 
him by the gifts of the field and of the flock, by the 
prosperity of the community. On the other hand, the 
misfortune of a single individual could not come into 
account when compared with the wellbeing of the 
community as a whole. Thus there could not have been 
any permanent feeling of a need for atonement — apart 
from exceptional manifestations of divine wrath in the 
shape of drought, pestilence, or other national calamities ; 
much less could there have been room for regular 
festivals of atonement. 

The important part played by the feasts in the religion 
of ancient Israel is best seen from the representations of 

7 place in ^ raos ’ Hosea, and Isaiah. These 

reUffinnH life P ro P hets ff ive the impression that the 
reugioua uie. entire religious observances of the 

nation were contained in these feasts. Special cases 
apart, the individual Israelite saved up his offering for 
these feasts (1 S. I3 21), * satisfying the religious feelings 
in the interval by vows to be discharged when the 
festal season came round' (Pel. Sem.W 954). Were 
the feasts allowed to drop, the whole of the divine 
worship would fall with them ; this it is that gives 
the prophetic threat of exile its sting*(Hos. 2x3 [xx] 
ff. 9 1-6 Is. 329/.). On this account a high estimate 
must also be set upon the influence of these feasts 
on the religious and national development of the 
people. Such feasts were continually reviving not 
only the religious life but also, and at the same time, 
the national feeling. If the pilgrims from the different 
tribes coming in this way from far and near to a famous 
sanctuary found themselves united in common festal 
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rejoicings and common thanksgivings to Yahw&, these 
meetings must have continually given fresh strength 
to the feeling of unity, which in Israel rested mainly on 
the basis of the common religion. The feasts brought 
home to each man’s consciousness the fact that all 
Israel owed the produce of its land to one God. 
Besides this, various kinds of business and of trade no 
doubt attached themselves to these feasts (Dt. 33 18 ff . ), 
as was the case among the ancient Arabians. On the 
other hand it is most important to observe — and this 
makes a substantial difference between the early feasts 
and those of the period after the Exile — that in ancient 
times there is no one vast and united festal community 
that offers its common sacrifices, but the separate 
sacrificial communities, households and families, unite 
for the sacrificial meal (cp i S. 1 ). 

The three great annual festivals were not the only feasts of the 
ancient Israelites. Even the old law of feasts (Ex. 28 12) recog- 
nised the Sabbath as a day of rest from the busy 
8. Minor toil of the working; days, and also as a day of glad 

feasts, and joyful festivity (cp Hos. 2 13 [n] 2 K. 423 
etc.). It has already been mentioned that the 
feast of the New Moon was celebrated universally, the passover 
and the feast of sheep-shearing in particular districts. A merely 
local importance also attached to the feast which the daughters 
of Israel celebrated in memory of Jephthah’s ill-fated daughter 
(Judg. 11 40), a festival the original significance of which is 
obscure (see Jephthah, $ 6). The local cults up and down the 
country may have shown many instances of similar feasts 
celebrated in memory of some historical or legendary event. 

The introduction of Deuteronomy as the law of the 
state in the time of Josiah gave the impulse to a 
0 Tl* tarn com P* ete transformation of the ancient 
nomic lawa feasts * Th e autllor °f D himself, it is 
’ true, neither intended nor was conscious 
of any such revolution. His injunction to celebrate 
all feasts in Jerusalem is designed to effect an altera- 
tion only in form, leaving the substance of the feasts 
untouched. Apart from this one Requirement, D’s 
attitude towards the ancient religious customs is 
throughout conservative. Like the old law of feasts, 
it ignores the new moon, and leaves the Sabbath 
what it had been hitherto, a day of rejoicing and 
gladness. Nor does it interfere with the three great 
feasts, at which all had to appear before Yahw6. 
Their connection with agriculture remains undis- 
turbed, except in the case of the feast of Passover 
(see below). On account of this connection also, 
no alteration was made in the manner of determin- 
ing the dates of the feasts (Dt. 16 9 13) which had 
hitherto prevailed, though this was really demanded by 
their centralisation. The feast of weeks and the 
autumn feast continued to be as before the cheerful 
festivals, at which men ate and drank and made merry 
before Yahwfc (Dt. 12i8 1426 I61114 26ii). The 
celebration of the feast consisted, as hitherto, solely in 
the offering up of the first-fruits of the earth and the 
firstlings of the flock. D goes beyond the old legislation 
in fixing the Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles to 
last for seven days, and Pentecost for one day : this 
however is hardly to be considered as an innovation, 
but rather as fixing the custom that had developed 
itself in the course of time. 

Nor is there any real innovation in the fact that D employs 
fresh names; besides Massdtk it uses the designation Pisak 
(nos, ptsah, Dt. 16 1 ff. x6) ; for the autumn feast it employs the 
designation \hag hassukkdth, n'lSDH an> ‘feast of tabernacles’ (Dt. 
16 13 The latter is to be traced simply to the old custom 
(Is. 1 8) of living out in the gardens and vineyards in huts made 
of boughs during the vintage and olive-gathering. In the 
spring feast, however, we meet for the first time, at all events 
in D, the completed combination of the Passover and Ma&ath 
(16 1), but in all probability it had already by degrees become fully 
established as a religious custom (see above, § 5). The connection 
of this feast with the Exodus also, the most important alteration 
in D (see below), finds at least some. countenance. in the old 
tradition (Ex. 12 34 39) according to which the Israelites at their 
exodus had no time to provide themselves with provisions for 
the journey, but were obliged to take away the dough unleavened 
and to make themselves cakes of it. On the other hand, the 
loss of the ritual peculiar to the passover appears to be an 
innovation (Dt. 16 x ff.)\ this it is to he explained as a necessary 
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consequence of its being celebrated no longer at home but in 
the temple at Jerusalem. 

Although D thus spared the ancient religious customs 
in as far as this could be done consistently with 

10 Fnrther * ts fundamental idea of the centraliza- 

. ' , . tion of religious observances, it was 

development*. eventually i nevitable that this centraliza- 
tion should carry with it a train of consequences which 
the author of Deuteronomy had never thought of. 
The immediate result of the transference of the cultus 
to Jerusalem was the detachment of the feast from its 
natural basis. The common celebration of the feast on 
one day, which certainly was not originally required to 
be the same every year, severed its close connection 
with the harvest, since the latter in the various districts, 
differing so widely in climate, could not have been fixed 
in advance for one particular date. The ancient in- 
terpretation of the feast was gradually lost sight of by 
explanations (already begun in D) from historical events 
(above, § 9). * History is not, like the harvest, an 

experience of the separate households, but rather an 
experience of the nation as a whole ' (We. Prol. ( 4 ) 101). 
Further, if the feasts lost their individual character in 
this way, and gradually became days of commemoration 
of events in the religious history of the nation, there 
was no longer any reason for their retaining any peculiar 
ritual. The characteristic sacrifice of the firstlings, 
which moreover became impossible at the central 
sanctuary (as is already recognised in Dt. 14 24-26), 
came to be unnecessary, and could give place to the 
regular sacrificial service. With all this, and particularly 
with the decay of the old festival customs, disappeared 
also the old feeling in connection with them. 

To celebrate a feast at the beginning and the end of harvest 
at home in the narrow circle of a sacrificial society, and there to 
eat the first-fruits before Yahwfe, was a very different thing 
from the head of the family’s taking with him to Jerusalem the 
proper tribute in money or in kind, there to deliver it at the 
temple, or to barter it for the things necessary for a sacrificial 
meal— a proceeding that has to be permitted as early as D 


meal— a proceeding that has to be permitted as early as D 
(Dt. 14 24-26). In Jerusalem a sacrificial meal properly so 
called was no longer possible ; only in the rarest cases could the 


called was no longer possible ; only in the rarest cases could the 
pilgrim to a feast at Jerusalem have around him there his family, 
his relatives, and his friends, and all who formed the small 
religious society at home and at the sanctuaries scattered over 
the country (1 S. 1). He himself was completely lost in the vast 
national assembly of persons otherwise strangers.. to him. Thus 
the joyous character of the ancient nature-festival gave place 
to the seriousness suitable to days of commemoration of epochs 
in the religious history of the people, and nothing further 
prevented tne attitude of mind that later dominated the whole 
divine service — penitent consciousness of sin — from making its 
way into the feast also. 

The legislation in P boldly carried out these con- 
sequences to their last results. The feasts were 
*11 on, unalterably fixed by month and day 

Priestlv Law < Lev ' 285 * Nu ' 28 />- The new 

meswy i*w. moon ^ ^ the feasts were thus 

regulated by reference to it, acquired a new importance, 
and was itself also accordingly adopted into the cycle 
of feasts (Nu. 28 n ff.). The Sabbath rest, from being 
recreation after labour, became inactivity pure and 
simple, and thus from being a pleasure became an 
ascetic service (Ex. 16 27 ff. 31 xzff. etc. , see Sabbath). 
The Exile more than anything else contributed to the 
increase of its importance ; after the sacrificial service 
had fallen out of use, the Sabbath and circumcision 
remained the two sole ‘ signs of the covenant ’ (Ex. 31 13 
cp Neh. 1030^ ). A further extension of the sabbatical 
scheme led to the institution of the sabbatical year and 
of the year of Jubilee, which must be held to have been 
purely theoretical developments of the idea of the 
Sabbath, quite incapable of realisation in practice. 
The transformation of nature-festivals into festivals of 
religious history had not yet been achieved in the case 
of the feast of Pentecost, which therefore, on this 
account, was treated as more or less of secondary 
importance ; only one day was given to it, whilst the 
Passover and the feast of Tabernacles had eight (Lev. 
2Zi6ff Nu.2826^). The feast of Tabernacles was 
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now interpreted as commemorating the fact that the 
Israelites dwelt in tents in the wilderness ; there was no 
longer any word about the first-fruits of the harvest 
(Lev. 2333 ff* 39 Num. 29 ia). In the case of the 
Passover this tendency actually went so far that the 
festival came to be not merely the echo of a divine act 
of deliverance, but itself such an act ; it was now 
explained as instituted before the Exodus in order that 
Yahw6 might spare the firstborn of the Israelites, not 
because he had spared them (Ex. 12i-ao). Finally, two 
new feast-days of purely ecclesiastical significance were 
introduced : the ecclesiastical new year and the feast of 
atonement on the ist and ioth days respectively of the 
7th month, that is, immediately before the feast of 
Tabernacles. That these feasts, of so wholly different 
a character, should have been placed on a level with 
the others shows in a striking manner how completely 
the meaning of the old feasts had faded out of memory. 

It is easy to understand that the transformation of these 
hag^im (dances) into feasts of atonement was never completely 
earned out, and therefore for the new and altered time a special 
feast of atonement came to be required. None the less the 
ritual of the several feasts betrays that all alike were reduced 
to the condition of purely ecclesiastical services. Only the 
Passover must, in accordance with its new interpretation, have 
the ancient rite of the sprinkling with blood restored to it (Ex. 
12 1 ff.\ however ill-suited to the new conditions. The ritual 
of the other feasts was perfectly uniform : a wearisome monotony 
of countless burnt-offerings and sin-offerings combined with 
Sabbath rest and vast gatherings at the sanctuary (Nu. f) 
Besides, these offerings are not, as formerly, voluntary gifts 
but legally fixed dues paid by the community at large in which 
the individual has no direct share, but which are efficacious, 
ex opere operato , as acts of the priest, for the benefit of the whole. 


So far as the old feasts had any further development 
at all in the later times after the Exile, this took place 


12. Further 
modifications. 


absolutely on the lines laid down by 
P. This is particularly obvious in the 
case of the Sabbath and Of the feast of 


Pentecost. The idea of the Sabbath embodied in P 


became ever more predominant, and led to a number of 
statutory regulations, which prescribed down to the 
minutest detail what was to be done and what left undone 


on the Sabbath. Moreover, just as P had already 
transferred the idea of the Sabbath to the other feasts 


also, so strict Sabbath rest came more and more to be 


an essential part of all festivals. The feast of Pentecost 
became — after the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
temple — a feast of commemoration of the giving of the 
law on Sinai, thus completing the process of trans- 
formation of the nature-feasts that has been already 
indicated. In other respects the work of later Judaism 
was in the main confined to minute elaboration of the 


ritual of the feasts. In this respect alone did the law 
still admit (and require) any supplement. The rise of 
a double celebration of the principal feast-days (with 
the exception of the day of Atonement) among the 
Jews of the Diaspora, is characteristic of the spirit of 
legality that governed their celebration. Owing to the 
manner in which the new moon was fixed by direct 
observation (see New Moon), it was not possible to 
give the Jews of the Diaspora due notice beforehand of 
the dates of the feasts which were determined by it. On 
this account they celebrated the more important feasts 
twice over, in order that on one at all events of the 
two days the feast might be celebrated in common by 
all. The feast of the New Year (q.v.) could come 
to be celebrated twice over even in Jerusalem itself. 
In the case of Purim it might happen in the intercalary 
years that it had to be repeated in the second month 
Adar (Meg. I4 ; cp Purim). There could be no clearer 
proof of the importance now set upon the exact date of 
the celebration. 


To these ancient feasts, in the Maccabean period and 

18. New feitivalr later ' were added the foUowin S 

of t.ViA Kacfi&r «... 

beannerfocL m commemoration of the abortive 
* WMKL machinations of Haman against the 
Jews of the Persian empire (Esth. 923-33 : see Purim, and 


cp Esther, § 7) ; (2) the feast of the Dedication of the 
Temple (iMacc. 459 Jo. 10 aa), in commemoration of 
the reconsecration of the temple by Judas the Maccabee 
(see Dedication, Feast of) ; (3) the feast of Nicanor 
( 1 Macc. 7 49 2 Macc. 15 36) , celebrated on the x 3th of Adar 
to commemorate the victory of Judas the Maccabee over 
Nicanor (q.v,, 1) at Beth-horon in 161 b.c. This 
feast was still kept in the time of Josephus (Ant. xii. 10 s) \ 
later it passed completely into oblivion and the fast of 
Esther ("iflpK rnjna) was transposed to its day (see 
Purim). (4) The feast of the Capture of the Citadel 
( 1 Macc. 1350-52), instituted by Simon the Maccabee 
in memory of the recovery of the Akra, the Syrian 
citadel in Jerusalem, on the 23rd of Iyyar, 17 1 Sel. era 
( = May 142 B.c. ). This feast is not mentioned by 
Josephus ; apparently it had already been forgotten, 
(cp silence of Meg. Ta'&nith ). (5) The feast of the 
Wood -Bringing (ij tup £1 Aotpoptwv ioprHf, Jos. BJ ii. 
176 ), according to Josephus celebrated on the 14th of 
Loos ( = the Jewish Ab: cp BJ ii. 17 7). The date of 
its origin is unknown. 

As early as Nehemiah are recorded regulations in reference 
to the deliveries of wood to be made by * the houses of our 
fathers ’ for the altar of burnt-offering (Neh. 10 34 18 31). In the 
Mishna nine days in the year are appointed for these deliveries 
of wood ; the chief day was the 15th of Ab, on which the priests 
and Levites brought their wood ; this seems to have given that day 
in some degree the character of a feast ( Ta'&nith 4 5 ; see Schur. 
GVIK 2) 2 208 ( 3 > 260 f . [ET 3 252], and cp Canticles, | 8). 

(6) To the period subsequent to the destruction of Jerusalem 
belongs the reintroduction of two fast days. Of the four fast 

* days which were observed during the Exile 

14 . After an d immediately after it (Zech. 735 819). 

destruction of those of the fourth and fifth months acquired 
Jerusalem. a new mea q* n g : on the 17th of the fourth 
month the city was stormed by the Romans 
under Titus : in the fifth month, on the 10th day, according to 
Josephus (BJ vi. 45), or on the pth, according to the Talmud, 
the Romans destroyed the temple. Both days were observed ; 
at a much later date the feast of the Rejoicing of the Law 
with feasting and mourning. 

(7) Lastly, there was instituted a * feast of rejoicing for the 
Law’ (.Tlifl.T nrtDfi? xn> bag simhath hattdrah ). It was 
celebrated on the 23rd of Tishri, immediately after the eight 
days of the feast of Tabernacles. It is on the Sabbath after 
the feast of Tabernacles that the reading in the synagogue 
of the fifty-four great p&rashim into which the Pentateuch is 
divided, begins. As for the antiquity of the feast, all that can 
be said is that the present cycle of p&r&shtm was already an 
institution of very old standing in the first half of the eighth 
century (cp Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortr ., 37). 

The foregoing sketch aims at giving a general picture of the 
character and development of the Hebrew feasts. For details 
as to their ritual, reference must be made to the special articles : 
Atonement, Day of ; Dedication, Feast of ; New Moon, 
New Yeak, Passover, Pentecost, Purim, Tabernacles, 
Sabbath. Cp also Hexateuch, $ mf . 

The most important recent works are : — We. Pro? A*) (’95), 
82-117 ; Stade, GVl 1 (’87), 497^ ; Benzinger, HA ('94), 

1 64-478; Nowack, HA (’94), 2138-203; 
Lue. Religion of Israel; WRS OTJC; 
Buhl, art. ‘Gottesdienstliche Zeiten im AT.’ 
in PREP) 7 ig /ft, etc. These all accept the Grafian view of 
the post-exilic date of P. For the attitude of the opponents of 
this theory, who represent the traditional views, Oenler’s art. 

1 Feste,’ PREP) 4538 Jf., and his Theol. d. AT, may be con- 
sulted ; also Green, The Hebrew Feasts in their relation to 
R ecent Critical Hypotheses concerning the Pentateuch ('85). For 
further references see separate articles mentioned above. 1. b. 

FELIX (<J>hAiI [Ti. WH]). Antonius Felix, of the 
court of Claudius, probably, like his brother Pallas, a 
freedman of Antonia (the mother of Claudius), succeeded 
Cumanus as procurator of Palestine (52-60 a.d. ) ; 1 see 
Israel, § 99. His whole career eminently befitted his 
origin and is thus tersely summed up by Tacitus (Hist. 
59) : per omnem saevitiam ac libidinem jus regium 
servili ingenio exercuit. It is a striking illustration of 
the importance of freedmen at the court of Claudius 
that besides obtaining the procuratorship he was actually 
thrice married into royal families. 2 His tenure of office 

1 On the dates see Chronology, | 66. According to Tacitus 
(Ann. 1254) Felix had been administering Samaria and Judaea 
whilst Cumanus was procurator of Galilee; see on this the 
literature cited by Schfir. Hist. 2 173, n. 14. 

8 Of his two wives who are known to us, one was a grand- 
daughter of Mark Antony and Cleopatra ; the other, Drusilla,, 
was the daughter of Agrippa I. (see Hbrodian Family, zo)l 
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was marked by interminable revolts and dissensions. 
The disturbances of the Zealots had been followed by 
the excesses of the Sicarii (see Zealot). Religious 
fanatics * not so impure in their deeds but more wicked 
in their intentions,’ fired by Messianic hopes and ex- 
pectations, were ruthlessly put to the sword. Of such 
was the Egyptian prophet of Acts 21 38 (see Jos. BJ 
li. 13s. Ant. xx. 86). The latter period of his pro- 
curatorship was marked by two prominent events at 
Gesarea (q.v. , 1). Paul, who had been accused 
of defiling the temple (Acts 21 28), and of preaching the 
resurrection from the dead (ib. 223 ff. ; cp 23 6£ 24 21), 
was sent hither for safety’s sake by Claudius Lysias, 
and was accused in the presence of Felix (Acts 24). 
One hesitates to estimate the character of Felix from 
account of the trial : v. 22 a is notably difficult, and 
it is not easy to decide whether the procurator already 
knew something of the teaching of Jesus, or whether 
he recognised the inner significance of Paul’s speech. 
It is probable that to Felix Paul was no more than one 
of the many fanatics who had arisen in the past years, 
and it agrees with the general tendency of Acts to infer 
that the writer’s aim was to indicate the neutral attitude 
of Rome to the new faith (cp Acts, § 5). 

At Caesarea, again, a conflict arose between the 
Jewish and the Syrian inhabitants respecting equality of 
civic privileges. Felix interposed on behalf of the latter 
and silenced the Jews by military force. Deputations 
were sent to Rome, one demanding a speedy settlement 
of the question, the other, from the Jews, denouncing 
the conduct of the procurator. Felix was recalled and 
his place taken by Festus [q. v. ]. Through the in- 
fluence of Pallas, Felix escaped punishment, and the 
Syrian party, tby bribing Nero’s secretary Beryllus, 1 
ensured the annulling of the privileges of the Jews of 
Caesarea. See Festus, and cp Schiir. Hist. 2174-183. 

s. a. c. 

FELLOE. 1. gabh, 3|, 1 K. 7 3 3 RV, AV ‘nave’ ; 

Ezek. 1 18 10 12 RVmg-, EV 4 ring’ ; see Wheel, i (a). 2. hiisilk r, 
pe'n, 1 K. 7 33 t AV, RV ‘ spoke.’ 

FERRET. The Heb. dndkdh, HpJK (Targ. 
cp Pesh. dmaktka), thus translated in Lev. ll3of AV, 
is in RV rendered ‘gecko,’ and from the context it 
certainly looks as if some kind of lizard were intended. 
<5 BAFL , however, has fivya\Tj (a shrew mouse, Sorex). 
The Rabbinical writers regard the animal as the hedge- 
hog ; but the latter is commonly taken to be the 
equivalent of the kippodh (see Bittern, § 1). 

Six species of Gecko are described from Palestine, of which 
the Egyptian species Ptyodactylus lobatus is perhaps the most 
abundant. The peculiar conformation of their feet by means of 
which they are able to walk on walls and ceilings is well known. 
Geckos are commonly but erroneously regarded as poisonous. 
They are nocturnal in habit, concealing themselves during the 
day ; and when more than one species lives in or around a house 
they keep separate and apart from one another. They utter 
curious clicking sounds, from which perhaps they derive their 
name. Cp Lizard. A. E. S. 

FERRY BOAT, but RV«*- Convoy (ni2V), 2 S. 
19 18 [19]. Neither rendering is strictly justifiable. See 
Ford. 

FESTIVAL (Wisd. 15 12 RV m £- TT&NHfYPiCMOC 
[BNAC]). On the subject of festivals generally see 
Feasts. 

* Closing festival ’ (© e£ 66 iov) is the rendering of RVmg. for 
«nxy> 'dsarah (see Assembly, i) in Lev. 23 36 Nu. 29 35 Neh. 8 18 
(feast ot tabernacles), Dt. 168 (the passover), 2 Ch. 7 9 (dedica- 
tion of temple). For ‘festival robes* (Is. 822 RV, 
mahaldsoth), cp Dress, § 8 (beg.), and see Mantle. 

FESTUS (c|)HCTOC [Ti. WH]). Porcius Festus 
succeeded Felix as procurator of Palestine (60-62 
A. D. ). Since Josephus remarks on the contrast between 
him and his successor Albinus, we may assume that 

1 Jos. Ant. xx. 89 /fcjpvAAof (Niese), vulgo fiovppos ; seeSchOr. 
Hist. 2 184, n. 4. 
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there were no great blots on his character. Paul, who 
had been left in prison at Caesarea, was brought to 
judgment first before Festus, and then before Agrippa 
and Festus, and only on his appeal to Caesar was sent 
to Italy (Acts 25 /. ) ; see Paul. The conflict, also 
at Caesarea, between the Jews and the Syrians, had been 
settled in favour of the latter (see Felix), and the 
hostile feeling thereby excited among the Jews was 
destined to play an important part in the disasters which 
began a few years later. The disturbed state of the 
popular mind still continued, and is reflected in the 
frequent troubles with the Sicarii (see Zealot). The 
only remaining incident of importance during the pro- 
curatorship of Festus concerns the quarrel between 
Agrippa II. and the priests of Jerusalem ; see Herodian 
Family, 8. 

On the date of the arrival of Festus, see Chronology, 
I 65 /• ; and on the discrepancies between Jos. Ant. xx. 8yC and 
BJ. ii. 144, see Schur. Hist. 2x85, n - 41. 

FETTERS (EV rendering of kibhel [in plu.], Ps. 
10 5 18; D'pi, zikkim , Job 868; D'ntpro. n e huStdyim, 
Judg. 1621, and ttgAh, Mk. 64). See Chains. 

FEVER (HITlp), Dt. 2822 (nyp€TOC, nYpecco))* 
Mt. 8 14/ Mk. 1 30/ Lk. 438/ Jn. 452 Acts 288 (plur. ). 
See Diseases, 6, and cp Medicine. 

FIELD. x. Sadeh, ?W (Phcen. TP) : (a) the 

land outside of towns (e.g. , Mic. 4 10) ; (b) tilled land 
as opposed to the desert (e.g.. Josh. 824); also (*■) of 
special localities, e.g. , the fuller’s field (Is. 7 3 862); 
(d) hill - country, probably the old meaning of 
(—Ass. fadu) — see Judg. 5 18 Dt. 32 13 Jer. 173 18*4 
and especially Judg. 54 'hill-country of Edom,' Gen. 
3635 ' highland of Moab’; 2 S. 1 21 (|| Gilboa ; see 
Jashar, Book of, § 2). The transition to ‘country’ 
was easy, because the ancestors of the Hebrews and 
Assyrians came from a mountainous country. The 
character (^) representing fadu in Assyrian can also 
be read matu ‘country.' See Peters, JBL, 1893, p. 54 
ff. ; Barth, Etym. Stud. 66 ; Wi. A OF 192. 

2. Hdimdth( once in sing. Is. 37 27 ; but see 2 K. 19 26), 

an imaginary word arising out of errors of the text. The fact, 
however, that it occurs in MT five times (not counting Is. 87 27) 
shows that scribes supposed such a word to exist. Dt. 8232 
‘ fields of Gomorrah (17 <cA.nju.aTt? avriav e#c T. [BAFL] j eXifporis 
also in Is. 18 5) ; 2 K. 23 4 (craXifpuO [B], <rai. [A], t«j> epirvpt<rptp 
row \ecpdppov [L]) ; Is. 168 (to. neSCa [BKAQr], Aq. apovpat, 
Sym. KX.rpj.aTa, Theod. aypol Oavarov [Q m tf-]) ; Hab. 8x7 (tA 
rreSia) ; Jer. 31 40 Kt. rttDTtf (see Kidron 1., g 2). For emenda- 
tions of some of these passages see Grape, 3. 


2 K. 9 10 36/; ; 4 plat * in 2 K. 9 26 ; 4 wall * in 1 K. 21 23 (MT’s 
Sn> hil, should be p*?n> hilek) Klo. emends into 4 field.’ On p*?n> 
helek, ‘field,’ see Ges.-Buhl, s.v., and cp Aceldama, g x. 

4. 13, bar, ‘open country,’ Job 39 4, RV ‘open field’; Dan. 
2 38, etc. (Aram.). 

5* D'3J*» yigibhlnt [pi.], Jer. 89 iot (vSpevpara [Theod. 
in Q m e-]). Though supported by D'SJS ybgibklm, in Jer. 62 16 
2 K. 25 12, the word does not seem to be quite correct. Probably 
we should read D'33, gannltn, ‘gardens,’ and DUJll» gbnintm 
(a new verb . dettom.), r gardeners. T 

6. pK, ires, Ezek. 29 5, RV 4 earth.' pK and mfe? (see x) 
are equivalent (cp Gen. 1 24 with 81). 

In NT : 7. ay p 6 f=mt? [1 («) J cp. (c)]. Cp 4 the lilies of the 
field,’ Mt. 6 28 ; 4 the fields and villages,’ Mk. 6 36 ; 4 the potter’s 
field,’ Mt. 27 7 . 

' 8. x^pa, 4 look on the fields,' Jn. 4 35 ; cp Lk. 12 16. x&pa and 
trrfAt? are often opposed in Polybius. 

9. \<apiov, 4 an enclosed piece of ground ’ (RV of Mt. Mk. 
mg.). Judas ‘purchased a field’ — i.e., Aceldama [q.v.], Acts 
1 18 /). In ® x b) P l0V represents 013, kirem , 4 vineyard ’ (e.g. v 
x Ch. 27 27, 2 Macc. 11 5 12 7 ax 4 Macc. 15 ao), which illustrates 
Mt. 2636 Mk. 1432. In Jn. 45 EV has ‘parcel of ground’ to 
produce a connection with Gen. 88 19 (AV 4 a parcel of a field/ 
R V 4 the parcel of ground ’ ; see no. 3 above). Cp Gethsemanb, 
I x. 

FIERY 8ERPENT («pP, iardfh), Nu. 218; and 
FIERY FLYINO SERPENT (?|Bfyib fpC', i. mf'Sfhlfh), 
Is. 1429. See Serpent, § z (9). 
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PIG- TREE 

FIG TREE (Dt. 88 Judg. 9xo / i K, 4 as [65], etc.) 
and FIG (Nu. 1823 20 s etc.) are both denoted by 
the same Heb. word Fenah, W (pi. 

1 J x‘ n ”- Whereas Greek distinguishes 

them as cyKH and cyKON. Accord- 
ing to Lagarde ( Mittheil . 1 58-75), the Semitic namefor the 
fig tree means properly the tree near which another is 
planted or to which another is joined. 1 

Lagarde contends that the tree’s oldest Semitic name was 
tin, and, discussing its modification into Heb. frindh, Aram. 
tittd, and Arab, iln, he argues that the initial t is the same as 
the preformative of 3 s. f. imperf., and hence that a derivation 
from a root jqg is probable. This root occurs frequently as a 
verb in Arabic with the meaning ‘it is time,’ ‘the time has 
come ’ ; and probably the original sense was that of ‘ bringing 
near’ or ‘joining.’ 

The name is explained by the practice of planting 
wild fig trees by the side of the cultivated trees, or of 
placing branches of the wild fig in flower upon the 
trees — a practice described by Aristotle ( HA 632), Pliny 
(HN xv. 19 79), and others, and called by the Greeks 
ipivcurfjUn and by the Latins caprijicatio. The wild fig, 
which does not itself produce an edible fruit, is useful 
as harbouring hymenopterous insects which migrate to 
the cultivated tree and enter the receptacles within the 
figs. The object is to carry the pollen to the female 
flowers ; but the irritation produced by the gall-insects 
in attempting to deposit their eggs in them hastens the 
maturity of the fruit. Linnaeus rightly held that the 
fig has two sexes, the male being the 4 caprifig ’ or wild 
fig, while the female is the cultivated fig. 

This view was opposed by Miquel (who held the two plants 
to be different species), and by Gasparrini (who made them 
different genera). Graf zu Sol ms- Lau bach maintained that the 
4 caprifig ’ was the wild stock from which the cultivated fig had 
developed. Fritz Muller reasserted the opinion of Linnaeus, and 
Solms-Laubach made a journey to Java to re-examine the 
question in the genus Ficus generally, and as a result gave his 
adhesion to the Linnaean view. The ‘ caprifig ’ produces in its 
receptacles ‘gallflowers ’ — i.e., female flowers which have become 
the nidus of tne insects. Certainly, from early times the Hebrews 
seem to have known the process of artificial stimulation as 
applied to figs (Am. 7 14, see below). 

Dioecious plants occasionally revert functionally ; possibly 
we have an instance of this in the barren fig-tree (Lk. xiiL 6-9). 
There is reason to think that the normal ‘ fruit-bearing ’ fig may 
sometimes revert to the caprifig condition. In that case its 
4 figs ’ would not swell but would drop off early and (apparently) 
immature. Any one visiting such a tree would be disappointed 
{see, however, below, § 5). 2 * 

Lagarde maintains, moreover, that the name is not 
one of those which from the first belonged to all the 

2. Original languages — in other words, that 

home tbe ***» was P robabl y unknown to the 

* Semites in their original home. The same 

conclusion had, on quite different grounds, been reached 
by Guidi ( Della sede primitiva dei popoli Semitici , 35/. ), 
and is generally accepted.® 

On somewhat doubtful philological grounds, Lagarde argues 
that the name was borrowed alike by Heb., Aram., and classical 
Arab, from the dialect of the clan Bahru, who had their original 
home in SE. Arabia. However, as Haldvy shows {Mil. Crit. 
300), almost equally good reasons could be given for holding 
the word to be originally Hebrew or Aramaic. Although it 
must be admitted that Lagarde's argument is weakened by 
baseless philological assumptions, 4 his etymology has fair prob- 
ability, and if accepted throws an interesting light on the great 
antiquity of the art of fig cultivation. 

The original home of the fig is said by De Candolle 
( Orig. , 238) to have been the Southern Mediterranean 
shore, westwards from Syria. Thence the fig spread 
northwards and eastwards. Like the vine and olive, it 
must have been long an inhabitant of Palestine ; we see 
this especially in such early references as Judg. 9 10 

1 Tin having the same relation to TOK as | 3 * has to HJS 
(though this latter etymology is doubtful). 

2 The point is elaborately discussed in the Gardener's Chronicle 
for July 7, 1883 (p. 22 f.') by W. B. Hemsley, F.R.S. 

® Guidi holds that Arabic probably borrowed the word from 
Aramaic. 

4 See D. H. Muller in WZKM 1 26. Lagarde holds, for in- 

stance, that original t in Arab, must answer to original th in 

Aram, and sh in Heb., whereas there are undoubted instances of 

t remaining all through. 


PIG TREE 

Mic. 44. At the present day it is found wild in all parts 
of the country (Tristram, NUB 351). 

Guidi ( Della sede , 35) cites a passage from an Arabic 
poet in which, as in the parable of Jotham (Judg. 9 ),. the 

Cnltura. olive ’ the and ^ vine typical of 
8. VTOiTiure. cu iti V at e d trees are opposed to the bramble. 

The fact that these three can be traced so far back in 
Hebrew literature is interesting for the history of fruit 
culture ; and it is specially significant that the old 
phrase for possession of a country was that * every man 
should sit under his own vine and fig-tree.’ The 
medicinal use of the nVa'n, dfibhilah , or cake of figs, 
as a poultice (Is. 38 21 2 K. 20 7) is known both to 
classical (Pliny, HNxx iii. 7122) and to Arabic writers 
(Di. ad loc. ). 

The meaning of the expression D'Dpef 0 ^ 13 , boles 
Hkmim , in Amos (7i4) is still uncertain. The verb 
O^a does not occur elsewhere in Hebrew or in any 
other Semitic language (© Kvlfap, Aq. ipevv&v, Sym. 

Theod. xapd<r<rwv) ; but da las is a common name 
of the fig in Arabic and ^Ethiopic and is held by 
Lagarde (Mittheil., l.c.) to be the oldest Semitic name 
for the fruit, though even he thinks it may have been 
originally borrowed, perhaps from an Indian source. 
This being so, the reference is most probably to the 
cultivation of sycomore figs (the fruit of Ficus Syco- 
morus ) by incisions made in the immature fruit. See 
also Sycomore. 

The early unripe fruits which first appear on the fig tree in 
spring are in Cant. 2 13 denoted by q'jjs, 1 * where 

0BKAC has oAvvlovc, a word which occurs once in the NT 
(Rev. 6 13). Fijj in Ar. may denote any kind of immature fruit ; 
Syr. paggd or pdgd (see Bethphage) is the unripe fig. So 
oAvv0o$ is explained by Hesychius as to julij ireira/i.eVoi' arvicov. 
On the other hand, the early ripe fig, which was (and is) 
highly esteemed on account both of its peculiarly fine flavour 
and of its early appearance, is denoted by mi33» blkkurdh 
(Is. 28 4 Jer. 24 3 Hos. 9 10 Mic. 7 it). 

The use of 4 fig leaves ’ to make 4 aprons ’ in Gen. 37 
has given rise to unnecessary difficulty, on the ground 
. - * of the softness of the leaves and the difficulty 

* ^ 7 ‘ of sewing them together into a continuous 

covering. Lagarde, who justly remarks that the 
mention of fig leaves must have been an element in 
the original form of the story, 2 has discovered for them 
an allegorical and religious meaning which would (as 
Dillmann remarks) have done honour to Philo. Celsius, 
Gesenius, Knobel, and others suppose that the banana 
or Musa is referred to, as this plant is called a fig by 
the natives of Malabar ; it is urged that its leaves, 
which may be ten feet long, would provide an effective 
covering. It is quite inadmissible, however, to suppose 
that the Hebrew narrator had a Malayan plant in his 
mind ; the banana was not known to the Egyptians, 
and its introduction into India (whence it was 
known to the Greeks and Arabs) was more recent 
(cp De Candolle, l.c. 245). Though later this plant 
became somehow associated with the Eden narrative 
(witness Linnaeus’s name for it, Musa paradisiaca ) 
there is no ground for supposing that ruitn could have 
its meaning extended to cover a plant totally different 
from the fig. Probably the use of fig leaves seemed 
natural because these are among the largest to be 
found on any Palestinian tree. N. M. — W. T. T. -D. 

The NT references to the fig tree are of great interest. 
When Jesus, according to the Fourth Gospel, speaks of 

. having seen Nathanael ‘under the fig tree’ 
* (Jn. I48 50), it is natural to think, in the first 
instance, of some prominent fig tree such as those which 
in Palestine often overshadow the wells beside which 
travellers halt, e.g. % ’Ain et-Tin, by Kh&n Minyeh (see, 
however, Nathanael). No tree is so widely spread 
in Syria and Palestine as the fig tree. Hence we cannot 

1 The Arab, verb corresponding to jjg signifies 'to spread 
apart (the feet) ' and hence * to hasten.' 

2 Hehn < [Kulturpflanzen u. HaustkiereP), 96) brings it into 
connection with tne Ficus ruminalis of Roman legend ; but 
little can be made of such a comparison. 
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be surprised that on two recorded occasions Jesus drew 
a parable from it— (a) Mt. 2432-35 Mk. 1828-32 Lk. 
21 29-33 ; (b) Lk. 186-9. The letter of these parables is 
clear ; the briefest reference to it is sufficient, (a) The 
fig tree is one of the first trees to shoot, though the time 
of its coming into leaf varies according to the situation, 
and when the leaves appear there must already be 
immature fruit, and summer cannot be far off. (b) A 
fig tree that had borne no fruit for three years would 
seem to its owner (destitute of the practical knowledge 
of a gardener) to be useless, or even worse than useless. 
He would therefore at once cut it down, unless his 
gardener could persuade him that cultural treatment 
would be likely to restore the tree to normal fruit- 
bearing. The application of the parables is equally 
unmistakable. The first has reference to the speedy 
advent of the Messiah in glory ; the second to the 
danger of destruction for the Jewish people. 

A great difficulty, however, remains, and we must be 
careful to meet it in an unprejudiced spirit. There 
is a well-known story (Mt. 21 17-22 Mk. 11 12-14 20-23) 
placed immediately after the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, which irresistibly reminds us of the second 
of these parables. Is the association of ideas purely 
accidental, or does it point to some misunderstanding 
on the part of Mt. and Mk. ? The improb- 

abilities of the story are obvious, and cannot be explained 
away. Jesus, being hungry, came to a fig tree near 
Bethany, just before the passover, before the season for 
figs had come, and finding only leaves, cursed the tree, 
which immediately (7ra paxpijfui) withered away (Mt. ), 
or at any rate was seen to be withered on the following 
morning (Mk. ). With this act, Jesus, according to the 
evangelists, connected an exhortation to the disciples to 
have faith in God, since even mountains (a proverbial 
expression) may be moved by prayer. 

One inaccuracy in the report is too plain to be over- 
looked. Any exhortation which Jesus may have con- 
nected with this action must have related to the fate of 
the Jewish people, of which the fig tree is an image (Joel 
1 7) ; the saying on faith is indeed genuine, . but has 
received a wrong setting. Passing to the story itself, 
we cannot help being surprised at the curse ascribed to 
Jesus, for which there is no parallel in his life, and 
which, if interpreted symbolically, is diametrically 
opposed to the statement in Mt.2l4* Mk. I29. 1 This 
is the first difficulty. The second may be best expressed 
in the words of Augustine, * Quid arbor fecerat fructum 
non afferendo? Quae culpa arboris infecunditas? ’ 2 
What was the offence of the fig tree? Was it the not 
having preserved one or two figs from the last season ? 
Or was it the not having produced one or two precocious 
figs before the time? Neither alternative appears 
reasonable, nor is it at all natural to suppose— as a 
last expedient — that what Jesus required was green, 
unripe fruit. 8 Surely there is a better explanation, 
and a slight acquaintance with human nature will show 
how reasonable it is. Parables and history are easily 
confounded, so that even Sir Philip Sidney speaks with 
mild surprise of theologians of his time who denied the 
historicity of the parable of the good Samaritan. In 
just the same way some early Christian must have 
misunderstood the parable preserved in Lk. 136-9, and 
transformed it into a narrative of an act of Jesus, giving 
the circumstances a somewhat different form in order to 
bring the story as near as possible to the death of Jesus, 
but forgetting (see below) that the passover season was 
not the time for figs. 

It is a confirmation of this view that neither Mt. nor 
Mk. gives the parable in question, though they do 

1 The anger of Jesus is not with Israel, but with its rulers. 

2 Serm. 883 (Trench, Miracles , 445 n-X , „ 

3 So Post, Hastings, DB 26 a. Weiss ( Lebenjesu , 2451) is 
singularly meagre, and thinks it enough to suggest that the 
action ascribed to Jesus was analogous to symbolic actions of 
the old prophets (cp 2 K.2ax). He does not, however, quote 
a parallel. 
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FIR, FIR-TREE 

record a parable of a vineyard (Mt. 21 33-46 Mk. 12x-x*) 
which is similar in its tendency, though it does not 
represent the vineyard as destroyed. It may be added 
that by giving up this difficult story we can the better 
appreciate the husbandman’s loving intercession for the 
symbolic fig tree in the parable. It is not merely the 
accuracy of a detail in a narrative — it is the consistency of 
the character of the Saviour himself — that is in question. 

The chapter on the withering of the fruitless fig tree in 
Trench’s Miracles may still be read with profit for its subtlety 
and the abundance of its exegetical information. We learn there 
that D. Heinsius proposed to read (Mk. 11 13) o£ yap Koupb? 
ovicttiv, ‘for where he was [in Judaea], it was the season of figs.’ 
Trench ’ 


though very \ _ , _ . , # 

is that the words are a comment of an early reader wnich ha* 
made its way into the text (so first Toup). 

N. M.— W. T. T.-D., §§ 1-4 ; T. K. C. , § 5. 

FIGURED STONE (JV3DD), Lev. 26 1 AV** and 
RV. See Idol, § 1 (/.). 

FILIGREE WORK (HtalfU Prov. 25 n RV**, AV 
‘ pictures, ’ RV 'baskets’; cp Nu. 33 52 Lev. 26 1 
Ezek. 8 12). See Baskets and cp Idol, § 1 (/ ) 

FILLET in the AV occurs only as a technical term 
in architecture to render gin* hut (Jer. 52 21), D’pSPn> hMUkltn , 
etc., for which see Pillar. On the use of ‘fillets’ for the 
purpose of binding the hair, see Chaplet, Diadem, Turban, 
§ x. 

FINE (ttjjj, 2 K. 23 33 RV** ; cp 2 Ch. 36 3; see 

Tribute). On pecuniary fines or compensations for injuries 
(Ex. 21 22 Dt. 2219 Ezra 7 26 [‘confiscation of goods’=i Esd. 
8 24 * penalty of money ’ ; cp 1 Esd. 632 * all his goods seized for 
the king’ = Ezra 6 11 ‘let his house be made a dunghill’]), see 
Law and Justice. 

FINGER (as a measure of length, Jer. 52 21, WWJ. 
See Weights and Measures. 

FIR, FIR-TREE, RV** Cypress (BTO, 2S.65 

1 K. 5 8 10 [22 24] 6 15 34, etc. ). 

B'rtil, which once (Cant. 1 17) occurs in an Aramaised form as 
niia, is also found in Assyrian ( burdsu ) and Syriac ( btrdtka ), 

1 Womn and has probably passed through Phoenician 

X. I* tune. j nto Greek as PpaBv, and into Latin as bratus. 

The ancient interpretations are very varied. 

Thus © has Kvirdptao-os six times ; irtvtaj or irevxtvos five times ; 
iceSpos or Ke&auws, apxruBot [A] or ap#eev0 iiyv, and it trvs, each 
twice ; and thrice an indeterminate rendering. Pesh. also is 
not altogether consistent, but generally renders sharwaind — i.e., 

‘ cypress 1 ; whereas in Vg. the rendering abies greatly pre- 
ponderates. Again, some Jewish authorities, as Maimonides 
and &imhi, are quoted in favour of the ‘ box ’ (Cels. 1 76 f.\ 
See Box Tree. 

The OT references show that the Pro . f was a 


characteristic forest tree of large stature and spreading 
2 OT b° u g hs (aK. 19 2 3 Ezek. 31 8), evergreen 
raffi' b« (Hos. 148 [9]), a chief element in the 
reierences. . gloryof Lebanon’ (Is. 6O13; cp 41i 9 

55i3), and specially associated with the cedar (Ps. 
104 17 Is. 148 Zech. 11 2). Its timber ranked with that 
of the cedar as the best that could be employed in the 
building of houses and of ships (1 K. 5 8 10 [22 24] 61534 
9 11 Cant. I17 Ezek. 27 s)* 

Clearly then b e rdi is one of the large conifers — prob- 
ably either (1) the cypress, or (2) the fir or pine. 

S Mantififto (1) The meaning ‘cypress’ has been 
9. mraunca- acce pted by most modern authorities, and 
U0X18. m jght be regarded as established, were it 


proved that the equivalent in Phoenician meant the 
cypress. This is assumed, however, rather than proved 
in most cases — e.g. in the argument of Baudissin (Stud. 


2192-198; cp Hal. Mil. Crit. 30). 

Even if it be granted that the representation on Phoenician 
coins and other monuments can be identified as the cypress and 
distinguished from other conifers (which in some cases Baudissin 
allows to be doubtful), the association of the tree with any 
particular deity such as the fapavQ or the fipaBv of Philo 
Byblius is evidently precarious (cp Rel. Sem.P) 206 f.\ and still 
more so is the inference that these Phoenician names denote the 


cypress. The identification is possibly better supported (Ges» 
Thes.) by the fact that in Gk. pp6Bv (Diosc. 1 104) and in Lat. 
bratus (PI. HN x ii. 17 78 xxiv. 11 102) denoted the savin (Juni- 
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Perm Sabina, L.), of which one sort, according to Pliny, 
resembles a cypress ; but even this is not much to build on. 
Moreover, whilst the ancients are known to have highly prized 
cypress wood for its durability and its usefulness in building 
houses and ships (BlQmner, Teckncl. bet Griechen u. Rdmem, 
2 257 ff.\ almost equal praise is bestowed by them on the fir 
and jnne in these respects (ib. 283 ff.\ 

(2) More decisive arguments in favour of the Jir are 
those adduced by Robertson Smith (Propk.W 413/ ). 

‘(x)Ebusus, the modem Iviza, is, according to the coins, 
DPS , K=D'TVU 'K» and what this means appears from the Gk. 
IltrvovoTu (see SchrOder, Phffn. Sfr. 99). (2) The b*rCs is, 
according to the OT, the characteristic tree of Lebanon along 
with the cedar. Now the cypress is (at any rate at present) not 
indigenous on Lebanon, but a species of Abies is very 
characteristic of these mountains, ana to judge from its present 
frequency, must have always been a prominent feature in the 
forests.' 

Doubt may indeed remain whether b*ro$ is a fir or a 
pine, 1 «ince, as Tristram tells us ( NHB 353), the 
Aleppo pine is one of the most characteristic trees 
of Lower Lebanon, whilst Pitius maritima occurs 
occasionally on the coast and in the sandy plains. 

In some passages the occurrence of r^na may be due 
to transcriptional error ; in others it should possibly be 
restored. 

(1) In 2 S. 65 we have the strange phrase ‘playing before 
Yahwfe on all kinds of fir wood, and on harps, etc. _ The parallel 
passage, however (‘ with all their might, and with 
4. Doubtful songs, and with harps,’ 1 Ch. 18 8), supplies a better 
passages, reading (most after We., so8o t<rxvt). (2) The 
phrase iSjnn O'BMTSil in the battle -picture of 
Nah. 23(4] will hardly bear to be rendered ‘the spears are 

shaken terribly’ (RV). © has oi iinreU a — 

VrQJ O'Bhf.T (Che.), though We. keeps the an. Aey. 
and renders the clause ' the horses prance.' (3) In Ps. 72 16, for 
ryT Q*in nro» ‘ on the top of the mountains shall it (the com ?) 
make a rushing noise,' Che. (Py.f 2 )) reads CHIT’ cnn EM “03, 
4 like the pine of the mountains let it (justice) strike root.’ 

N. M. 


FIRE "WK ; nyp)- No material phenomenon 
seemed to primitive man to be so plainly divine as fire 
qm (cp Tylor, Prim. Cult. 2251 /)• 

conceptions. (a) J b ^ e ? as f fla ™ ing sword f th ° 

v gate of Paradise (see Cherub, § 7), and 

in the storm, Hashes of divine fire (‘fire of God,’ 

2 K. 1 12 Job 1 16) still lightened the world, betokening 

the passage of the divinity (Hab. 3 n Ps. 77 18 [19]). 

It was also believed that in the olden time no human 

hand lighted the sacrificial flame, but fire from a well- 

pleased God (see Judg. 6 21 1 K. 18 24 38, and cp 

Sacrifice). 

(b ) Not only, then, did fire become an essential element 
in the ritual (see Incense, §§ 1, 8, Sacrifice, and cp 
Altar), and in imaginative descriptions of theophanies 
(see Bush, § 2; Theophany, § 5), but also a conception 
of God’s nature was derived, partly at least, from the 
characteristics of fire. 4 Yahw6 is a devouring fire ’ to 
those who provoke him (see Dt. 424 93 322 2 Is. 8O27 
ML 3 ix Heb. 1^29) ; he is a cheering light to those 
who obey him (Ps. 46 [7] 27 1 Is. 2 s). These two 
man ward aspects of God's nature are combined in 
Is. 10x7, 4 The light of Israel shall be for a fire, and his 
Holy One for a flame.* 

(c) From the parallelism of the two expressions 
4 light ' and 4 Holy One ' we see that the appearance 
of ‘fire* or ‘light’ is the outward manifestation of 
the divine ‘holiness’ (cp Clean, § 1). To those 
who are not ‘holy’ the sense of God’s nearness 
must be oppressive. When he approaches for judg- 
ment, such persons (who have hitherto been practically 
atheists) realise what he is, and exclaim, ‘Who can 
dwell safely in the neighbourhood of the avenging God ? ’ 

Such at least is the usual interpretation of that remarkable 
passage Is. 83 14. Prof. Skinner, for instance, remarks, ‘The 
word “dwell” means strictly “sojourn as a protected guest,” 
and is the same as that used in Ps. 15 x.' 

No one, however, has been able to make the phrase 
Va* rn uV T>, 4 Who shall sojourn to us devouring 
1 Unless it were sufficiently general to include both. 
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fire’ (so it is literally) appear quite natural as Hebrew. 
The whole passage is so striking that even a faint gleam 
of fresh light may be welcome. In accordance with 
the newer style of textual criticism, which recognises 
the imperfections of MT more fully than used to be 
possible, we should most probably (with SBOT * Isa.’ 
Heb. , 196) restore die original text thus, 

1 Who will rebuke for us (U 1 ? 1 D) the devouring fire? 

Who will rebuke for us the everlasting burnings?’ 

To rebuke is to ‘curb, quell,’ or (when used of God) 
to ‘ annihilate ’ by an angry word ; cp Ps. IO69, 1 He 
rebuked the Red Sea, and it dried up.' 

Another difficulty, however, remains ; and glad as one would 
be to recommend some explanation with confidence, it is not 
possible to do so. There are two current explanations. 

(1) Comparing the description of the bush which burned and 
yet was not consumed (Ex. 8 2), some critics understand 4 ever- 
lasting’ as equivalent to ‘divine,’ divine fire being necessarily 
eternal. This is plausible, 1 and with a different context would 
be admissible. Here, however, we require a word which speaks 
for itself without exegetical subtlety. Besides, if 4 rebuke ’ is 
right, 4 divine ’ must of course be wrong. 

(2) 4 Everlasting ’ might, it is said, mean 4 continual.’ This 
view, however, seems to confound 'dlilm with nw n$qah 
(see Eternal), and is rightly rejected by Kittel in his revision 
of Dillmann’s commentary. Perhaps we should correct oSty 
into O'DnS ‘peoples.’ It is no ordinary siege of Jerusalem 
that Is. 33 presupposes, but a judgment upon the nations 
which will assemble (the later prophets say) to besiege Jerusalem 
at the close of the present age. Hence in v. 12 we read, 4 And 
the peoples will become burned to lime : like thorns cut off, 
which are kindled with fire.’ Where this fire comes from we 


to some critics, 3 selected to suggest Ariel (‘ Altar-hearth ’), the 
name given by Isaiah to Jerusalem in 29 1 ; see Ariel, 2. 4 The 

fire is evidently that of the altar, not, however, of the visible 
but of the invisible altar, which Isaiah knows from his vision 
(chap. 6) to be really existent in the sanctuary ’ ( SBOT 4 Isa.’ 154). 

Fire, however, was not merely a destroying agent. 

(a) In the hand of a refiner it separated the pure 

2 Refininc- metal ^ rom the dross — a type of God’s 

influence Purifying judgments. It is said indeed 
* once that the effect was not produced in 
the case of Israel ; affliction brought no noble elements 
into view : — 

4 Surely, I have refined thee, but without gain of silver ; I 
have tried thee in the furnace in vain ’ 4 (Is. 48 10, SBOT). 
However, the writer of these words is hardly the Prophet 
of Consolation ; they appear to be an interpolation. The 
true Second Isaiah is an optimist, as the First Isaiah 
himself was when he wrote the words, 4 1 will smelt 
out in the furnace 8 thy dross ’ (Is. 1 25), and as Malachi 
was, when he said, 4 He is like a refiner’s fire ’ (Mai. 32), 
and another late prophet who declares, 4 1 (Yahw£) will 
bring the third part through the fire . . . they shall 
call on my name, and I will hear them ’ (Zech. 13 9). 

(b) Of the purgatorial fire there is no trace in the 
Bible ; an appeal was made at the Council of Florence 
(1439 A. D. ) to 1 Cor. 3 15, ’he himself shall be saved ; 
yet so as by fire ’ ; but the fire mentioned is the same as 
that in v. 13, which is plainly the fire of destruction. 
As in 1 Pet. 3 20 it is said that 4 few persons were saved 
(passing) through the water’ { 5 i Warps), so the unwise 
builder referred to will escape through the midst of the 
fire, safe himself, though with the loss of his work. 6 

On the unquenchable Gehenna (out of which the notion of a 
purgatorial fire grew among the later Jews), see Eschatology, 
§8 10 63 3 70 3 (also iii . /.). 

Two special laws respecting the use of fire may be 

1 See Duhm, ad toe., and cp Che. Intr. Is. 169 /. 

2 Lit. 4 an oven ’ (see Furnace, 5). 

8 Suchj at least, is the best of the usual views. For another 
theory (viz., that Ariel in 29 1 a a should be Uriel), see Ariel, 2. 

4 Reading D3n (Klo., Che.). Cp Furnace, 2. 

6 Reading 133 (Lowth, Budde, etc.). 

( 8 The ws is not comparative, but like the Heb. Kaph veritatis ; 
w? Sta nvp 6 f means ^flying, as he does, through the midst of 
the fire.' Cp Job 24 14, xA iimjs. 
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mentioned, (i) According to Ex. 353 , not even the 

8 Laws. wor ^ Ej_ a fire was permissible on 
the Sabbath — a prohibition which agrees 
with the statement in Ex. 16 23 that the manna in the 
wilderness might not be baked on the Sabbath. It is 
difficult to believe that this ascetic injunction which made 
household arrangements so difficult, was of early origin ; 
in fact, critical analysis assigns it to P. ( See J os. BJ ii. 8 9, 
and cp Sabbath.) (2) Another special law impressed 
on herdmen the necessity of caution in the use of fire. 
If a fire, starting among thorns which were troublesome 
and had to be consumed (Is. 33 12 b), should spread to 
another man’s cornfield or orchard and damage it, res- 
titution was to be made by the man who kindled the 
fire (Ex. 226 [5] ; cp Judg. 9 15 15s) — a most useful 
law in such a country as Palestine where the summers 
are so hot. In consequence of the material employed in 
the construction of houses no law was needed with re- 
gard to conflagrations in cities (see House, § i). 

On the use of fire for domestic purposes see Bread, f 2 ; 
Coal, Cooking (cp S 3^), Food. On ‘passing through the 
fire ’ see Molech. On the ‘ pillar of fire * see Pillar. On 
fire in metallurgy, see Metallurgy. T. K. C. 

FIREBRAND. 1. ' ud , *mt, Is. 74 Am. 4 ii; also 

Zech. 82 (EV ‘brand ’). 

2. zikkitn , Q»ai (of fire missiles), Prov. 26 18; also Is. 50 11 
RV(AV‘ sparks'). 

3. lappid , TS 1 ?, Judg- 15 4 /• See Lamp, Torch. 

4. ntOked , ipio, Ps. 102 4 [3] RY (AV ‘ hearth '). See 
Hearth, 3. 

FIRE-PAN. (1) mahtah , (cp Censer, 2 ; 

Altar, § o), and (2) kiyydr 'es> )P3 (cp Coal, § 3 ; 

Hearth, a ). See Cooking, § 4. 

FIRKIN (M 6 TPHTHC. Jn. 26). See Weights and 
Measures. 

FIRMAMENT (FPJ, CTepeo)M<\ [ADEL]), Gen. 

1 6, RV m £T- ‘expansion.’ See Stars, g 1, and cp Creation, 
Heaven. 

FIRSTBORN, FIRSTLING, etc. That the first- 
fruits of the body — particularly the male — possessed 
an intrinsic sanctity was a belief which the ancient 
Hebrews shared with other divisions of the Semitic 
stock. The firstborn male enjoyed privileges of which 
he was not to be deprived (Dt. 21 16 ), and to barter 
away his birthright (rroa, b&korah , Gen. 2523/.), or to 
be deprived of it (1 Ch. 5i), was deemed a disgrace ; 
see Law and Justice, § 18 . ‘ Firstborn ’ ( irpurrbroKos ) 

thus becomes an honourable title applied to Israel (Ex. 
422) and Ephraim (Jer. 31 9), and, through the Jewish 
interpretation of Ps. 8927 [28], designates also the 
Messiah (Heb. 16 Col. I15 Rom. 829). This character 
of the male firstborn finds analogies in the treatment of 
firstlings among a nomadic folk, and of the first-fruits of 
the field among a community which is essentially agri- 
cultural. The Hebrews, however, as we find them in 
the OT, had passed from the nomad to the agricultural 
state with the inevitable result that observances, primarily 
distinct, were inextricably fused together. See Sacri- 
fice, Tithes. 

It is noteworthy that the Sem. bdkar(' to break forth *), 
is not confined to the animal world, but can include the first-fruits 
of trees or of the produce of the field. Thus, besides bikdr 
•^133 (Ass. bukru , Syr. bUkrd), used of individuals (Gen. 25 13 
etc.) and animals (Ex. 11 5), 1 is found bikkQrlm , nni33> first- 
fruits in general (Ex. 28 16), and bikk&r&k , rm33, specifically 
the ‘ early fig ’ (Mic. 7 x etc., see Fig, g 3). A similar root- 
meaning is possessed by the Heb. fitter, tbs (\/‘ to cleave,’ cp 
Ass. patdru), ‘firstling,’ or, fully, peferrehem, cm 'fl (Stavotyov 
fxifTpav), which is limited to man and beast (Ex. 18 2 12./C 15 84 19 
Nu. 812815 Ezek. 20 26). Finally, rSsltk, rnpto (the first or 
best, ® airapxv) do* 3 not exclude the firstborn male (Gen. 49 3, 
'JWS II ni33)> hut is commonly applied to grain, fruit, etc. (Ex. 
23 19 84 26 Dt. 26 2 xo). 

Not only were the first-fruits as acceptable an offering 
as the firstlings, but when (in exceptional cases) a human 

1 nT3| is fem. only, Gen. 1031-37 2926 x S. 14 49b For 
rrm, specifically ‘young camel,’ see Camel, g x, n. 1. 
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victim was required it was a firstborn that was preferred 
(2 K. 327). Just as the fruit of a new orchard remained 
‘ uncircumcised 1 for three years (Lev. 19«3^, see Fruit, 
§ 2), and was dedicated to Yahw& before it could be 
eaten with impunity, so the firstlings possessed a specific 
character until they had been sanctified. Similarly we 
find that the eighth day after birth is set apart for the 
dedication of the firstling, and is at the same time a 
turning-point in the life of the firstborn. In the case of 
the firstborn the evidence is shrouded in obscurity. 
Certain features, however, deserve consideration. It 
appears that the laws regulating the redemption of the 
firstling (see Sacrifice) find an analogy in the re- 
demption of the firstborn, which P, in some way, con- 
nects with the consecration of the Levites. It would 
certainly be rash to infer that at one time the Hebrews 
habitually sacrificed their firstborn sons, although the 
valuable testimony of Mic. 67 shows that in Manasseh’s 
time the offering of the firstborn for the sin of the 
father was not a novelty in the worship of YahwA 1 

Although the association of the offering of the first- 
born with the Passover is probably a late develop- 
ment (see Exodus, § 3 iii. ; Feasts, § 2) certain features 
merit attention. Here the law (Ex. 13x2 2228 [29]) un- 
ambiguously assigns the nm "hcb. whether of man or 
beast, to Yahw£, 2 but commands that the firstborn of 
man shall be redeemed (Ex. 13 13 15^ 34 20 Nil 18 15 f. ). 
The fact that in P the redemption is made by the 
Levites makes it probable that in later times the dedi- 
cation was understood to be for the temple-service 
(cp Smend, AT Rel.-geschS 2 ) 282, n. 3). This is also 
the view of later Judaism (Targ. on Ex. 24 s, Mish. 
Zebach. 144), but is scarcely ancient. 

No doubt, strictly, the offering of the firstborn to 
Yahw6 was at one time considered to be as binding 
as the offering of firstlings and first-fruits, and, 
indeed, the evidence goes to show that in exceptional 
cases the offering was actually made. However, just 
as the first-fruits were offered as a part of the whole, it is 
conceivable that originally the rite of circumcision was 
instituted upon the same principle to typify the offering 
of the firstborn. 8 That in later times the rite was ex- 
tended to all males, and was looked upon as a tribal 
mark (see Circumcision, § 5), does not preclude this 
theory. 

See WRS Rel. Setti.P) 458^, and cp Taxation and 
Tribute. S. A. C. 

FISH. Of freshwater fish from the Holy Land 
Tristram enumerates forty-three species, only eight of 
which are common to the more westerly 
Mediterranean rivers and lakes. Of the 
thirty-six species found in the Jordan and its system, 
but one (Blennius lupulus) is found in the ordinary 
Mediterranean freshwater fauna ; two occur in the 
Nile, seven in the Tigris, Euphrates, and adjacent rivers, 
ten in other parts of Syria, and sixteen are peculiar 
to the basin of the Jordan. It thus appears, as Tristram 
points out, that the fish fauna is very isolated ; it shows 
affinities, however, to that of the Ethiopian zoo-geo- 
graphical region, and probably dates from a geological 
time when the Jordan and the rivers of NE. Africa 
belQnged to the same system. 

A few of the more interesting forms may be mentioned. The 
blenny {Blennius) — two species —and tour species of gray 
mullet (Afugil) are found in the inland lakes and rivers, B. 
varus being very abundant in the Sea of Galilee, which is 
unusually well stocked with fish. The members of the family 
Chromida are very many and are characteristic of this inland 


1 Cp especially Ezek. 20 26. For human sacrifices generally 
see 2 K. 16 3 17 17 21 6 23 xo Jer. 7 31 Ezek. 16 20 f. 28 37, and 
cp Isaac, Tephthah. 

2 According to Ex. 18 2 (P) the firstborn is ‘ taboo * to Yahwfe 
(the verb is Riddis, cp Clean, § 1) ; note also the remarkable 
use of -psyn in v. X2, compared with Ezek. 20 36. 

8 According to the old writer in Ex. 424 /£, Yahwfe not only 
was appeased by a victim in the person of the firstborn, but, 
further, was satisfied by the offering of a part (the *orl&k) for 
the whole. 
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water. Chromic tiberialis is peculiar to the basin of the Jordan 
and very abundant. Numbers of this fish are carried down by 
the river and perish in the salt waters of the Dead Sea, thus 
affording food to the numerous fish-eating birds which congregate 
along the shores. In the larger expanses of water these fishes 
collect together in enormous shoals, and are captured by the 
fishermen in thousands, often bursting the nets by their weight. 
Other species of the same genus are also peculiar to the district 
but are less abundant. C. niloticus occurs in the Jordan basin 
and in the Nile, as does Hemtckromis sacra , ami these two 
genera are confined to the fresh waters of Palestine and Africa. 
When fish take any care of their eggs and young it is almost 
always the male that performs these functions ; in the species 
C. simtmis mid H. sacra, and possibly in others, the male takes 
the ova into his mouth and they develop in large cheek pouches 
which swell to such an extent that the fish is unable to close 
its mouth. Even when hatched the young fry remain in the 
buccal cavity of their parent or amongst his gills until they are 
about four inches long. 

Another remarkable fish described by Canon Tristram, Clarias 
macracantkus. is found in muddy bottoms in the Lakes of 
Gennesaiet and Huleh and in the Upper Nile. Members of this 
species are in the habit of migrating up the small and dwindling 
streams to deposit their eggs in the upper pools, and in their 
course often nave to traverse stretches where the water is in- 
sufficient to cover them or is absent altogether. They are able 
to live at least two days out of water, — a fact which may be 
correlated with the existence of an accessory branchial organ 
which stretches from the second and the fourth gill arch ana is 
received into a cavity behind the gills. When out of water the 
fish makes a squeaking or hissing sound. Its flesh is considered 
excellent. 

Four species of Cyprinodon are found in the marshes and 
salt springs of Palestine ; they are small fish capable of living 
at high temperatures (up to 91 0 F.) and in very concentrated 
saline pools. 'The waters of the Dead Sea, however, are fatal 
to them, probably because some salts are present which are 
injurious to life, as they live freely in water of equal density 
but of different composition. The males are very much smaller 
than the females, in fact are perhaps the smallest fishes known. 

Anguilla vulgaris, the common European eel (it also occurs 
in N. America), is abundant in the Lake of Antioch and in 
some rivers, but Canon Tristram did not find it in the Jordan ; 
it reaches a length of 4k feet and is much appreciated as an 
article of food. 

The remaining twenty-three species of fish found in Palestine 
belong to the Cyprinidae or Carp family. A few may be men- 
tioned. Capceta damascitta is common in the Jordan, which 
carries them down to the Dead Sea where they perish in large 
numbers. C. f rater cula is a sacred fish to the Mohammedans of 
N. Africa. Its flesh is said ' to be excellent. Barbus canis 
(Barbel) is the most abundant of the many fish in the Sea 
of Galilee. Tristram speaks of having seen 1 thousands of these 
fishes in the Jordan, when an army of locusts has been attempt- 
ing to cross the river f standing almost upright in the stream 
with their heads partially out of the water, and their mouths 
wide open, devouring the locusts with inconceivable rapidity.* 
B. beddomii is confined to the Sea of Galilee, and rare. B. longi- 
ceps is peculiar to the same lake but extends into the Jordan. 
It is abundant. Several species of the genera Leuciscus (White 
fish), Albumus (Bleak), and of Nemackilus (Loach) occur in 
the lakes and rivers, and many of them form articles of diet. 

In Hebrew aquatic animals are comprehensively de- 
fined by the expression in Gen. I21 : — ‘every living 
creature that creeps (njrchrr ) and with which 

2 * the waters swarm ’ ( pe>). The usual term, 

however, for ‘fish’ is dagh, daghdk (n, 
nr 1. cp also o*n ’ru Gen. 92 ; ovj nri, ib. 12628), from 
which is derived the denominative an*. * to fish * ( Jer. 
16 16), and possibly nr[, to multiply (Gen. 48 16 ). Strange 
to say, neither the OT nor the NT furnishes us with the 
specific name of a single fish. There are, however, 
many references to fishing. 

The art of fishing (nan, Am. 42) was 
8 . Fllhing. p Ursuec j ^ t he world over in three differ- 
ent ways. 

1. The first and historically the oldest method was 
spearing, of which a full description is given by Wilkin- 
son {Anc. Eg., ed. Birch ['78], 2 120/). 
a * The bident was a spear with two barbed points which was 
either thrust at the fish with one or both hands as they passed 
by or was darted to a short distance, a long line fastened to it 
preventing its being lost and serving to secure the fish when 
struck. . . . Sometimes a common spear was used for the pur- 
pose ’ (2 121). At other times the spear was furnished with 
feathers, like an arrow (as in the illustration, op. cit. 2 107). 
In most cases, however, it resembled the modern harpoon, and 
in hippopotamus-hunting was even furnished with a reel (see 
illustration, 2 xa8 /.). This is the instrument mentioned in 
Job 41 7 [40 31] os O’rj Wri, ‘ fish-harpoon * (EV ‘ fish spears *). 


According to Tristram {NHB aoa) ‘the fish spear is much 
used in the smaller streams and the northern rivers of the 
Lebanon.’ 


2. A second mode of fishing was by means of a 
line and hook, with or without a rod (the latter prob- 
ably Mt. 17 27), of which many illustrations have 
been preserved on the monuments of Egypt and Assyria. 
These ancient anglers (cp Is. 198 ) used bait — 
never, so far as is known, the fly. That angling was 
familiar to the Hebrew’s is evident from its frequent 
use as a telling metaphor in the OT. The line (Sari) is 
mentioned only in Job 41 1 [4O25]. The Hook ( 7 . V .) 
receives various names. 

3. Professional fishermen, however, had at all times 

recourse to nets. The Egyptian nets were made of 
threads prepared from flax, 1 and were of various kinds — 
all explained and illustrated by Wilkinson (see I292/., 
2 11 Most or all of these were, no doubt, em- 

ployed by the fishermen of Phoenicia and Palestine. 
Of the many Hebrew words for ‘net’ the most usual, 
riieth (nen), is confined in the OT to the hunter's and 
the fowler's nets (see Fowl, § 8); but this is probably 
an accident. It is most probably the best equivalent 
of the general term 6 Lktvop, rete (Mt. 420 Lk. 64 ff. 
Jn. 216/:), applicable to a net of any description. 

On the other hand, two special varieties of fishing 
nets are found in the NT certainly, and in the OT 
very probably. 

(a) The one is the hand-net or casting-net (djupl- 
pXrjtrrpov), still used on the Phoenician coast and on 
the sea of Galilee ( ZDPV , 1886, p. 102). 

* The net is in shape like the top of a tent, with a long cord 
fastened to the apex. This is tied to the arm, and the net so 
folded that, when it is thrown (cp fLoAXovrcs, Mt. 4 i 8 ), it ex- 
pands to its utmost circumference, around which are strung 
beads of lead to make it drop suddenly to the bottom. Now 
... he spies his game. . . . Away goes the net. expanding as 
it flies, and its leaded circumference strikes the bottom ere the 
silly fish knows that its meshes have closed around him. By the 
aid of his cord the fisherman leisurely draws up the net, and the 
fish with it ’ (Thomson, LB 402). Cp Wetzstem’s description in 
Delitzsch, Ein Tag in Kapemaum, 146 /. 

This net corresponded to the funda of the Romans 
(for classical references see Smith’s Diet. Ant., 1 Rete’). 
Twenty-eight large fish were caught with a small hand- 
net at a single cast near Tiberias in 1884 [ZDPV, l.c. ). 

(b) The second net mentioned {aay^vTj) is the large 
drag, draw-net, or seine (from Lat. sagena). See an ex- 
cellent representation of the drag-net at work in Wil- 
kinson (1291, also in Erman, op. cit., 238, 401). 

It was similar in form and construction to the drag still in use, 
4 with wooden floats on the upper, and leads on the lower side,’ 
and was worked in precisely the same way. 2 The net of the 
parable in Mt. 1847/! was of this sort. With the two nets just 
described, it has been usual to identify the D^n (dfjL<f>ifi\i}<rrpov, 


4 net ’) and the HT03D — in Is. 198 pointed rnbpD — ® <ray»jv7j, or 
EV 4 drag,’ of Hab. 1 15 ff. ; see Net, 3. The 
basket or reed trap (see Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, 307), in the 
Mishna pp* ( Kelim , 12 2 23 5), and the stake-net (Tristram, op. 
cit. 292) are not mentioned in OT or NT. 


The most favourable time for fishing wa£ the night 
(before sunrise and after sunset, according to Aristotle) ; 

4 . FUheimen. 2 ? is iUust f ates ¥^65 and Jf- 21 3- 
On returning to land, the fishermen 

collected the marketable fish into baskets (Mt. 1848), 
washed ( Lk. 5 2) and mended their nets (Mt. 4 21 Mk. 1 19), 
and spread them out on the shore to dry (Ezek. 26 s 14 
47 10, Q'Cnn npeto* ‘ a place for the spreading of nets'). 


Fishermen seem to have formed a partnership among 
themselves either for some temporary purpose, or on a 
more permanent basis as a guild. Thus we read in the 
OT of the partners (onan» bands of fishermen, Job 4 l 6 
[40 30]), and in the NT we are told that James and John 
were partners (xoivumol) with Simon ( Lk. 5 xo ; in v. 7 
they or others are called ydroxoi). 


1 For illustration of mode of spinning at the present day see 
Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, 305. 

2 Pieces of the ancient Egyptian drag-nets may be seen in the 
British and Berlin Museums. 
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The wealthy Egyptian tinder the Pharaohs, like the 
wealthy Roman of a later day, had a piscina Or fish- 

5 Fiah-nondfl P° nc * attached to his residence, where 
poxuu. ggjj were f or t jj e table and where the 
owner was wont to amuse himself by angling or spear- 
ing the fish (Wilkinson, 2 ns, with illustration ; Erman, 
Ancient Egypt , 196, 239). The name by which these 
fish-ponds are known in the Talmud (33*2, *£"13*2, 
fiipdfHo v, vivarium ) shows the late date at which the 
institution became known to the Jews. 

It is true, AV (but not RV) speaks of ‘ ponds for fish ’ ('Djk 
I s. 19 10) and of ‘ fish-pools r (Cant. 7 4 [5]) ; on the former 
error see Del. on Is. l.c. ; on the latter Bath-rabbim. In Job 
41 3 [40 26] the question * canst thou put a bulrush (jtoJN, RV 
‘rope ’) into (leviathan’s) nose?* is sufficiently explained by the 
ordinary procedure of anglers in carrying their fish (wilk. 
2 1 18). The crocodile, as Budde explains, 1 is no small fish which 
can be slung upon a rush. 


With regard to the sources of the fish supply, Egypt 
has in all periods of its history been noted for the fish 
. - 1 - that abound in its waters. Fish was the 

* Jr ^ 1 cheapest of all foods, and it was always 
* the great desire of the poor that the price 
of corn should be as low as that of fish (Erman, op. cit. 
239). Compare the complaint of Israel (Nu. 11 5), 4 we 
remember the fish, which we ate in Egypt for nought 
(can).' In the so-called 4 Blessing of Moses’ (on the 
date of which see Deuteronomy, § 26) we seem to 
have a reference to the fishing industry on the coast of 
the Mediterranean carried on by Zebulun and Issachar 2 
(Dt. 33 x 8 /. ). At a later period we find that a con- 
siderable trade in fish — no doubt cured, not fresh (see 
below) — was carried on by Tyrian merchants with Jeru- 
salem (Neh. 13 16). There must have been a fish-market, 
which may have dated even from pre-exilic times, in the 
northern part of the city. It gave its name to a neigh- 
bouring gate (Neh. 3 3^) ; see Jerusalem. 

In the time of Jesus there were still thriving fisheries 
from the Dog river to the Bay of Acre, — 4 to carry coals 
_ . r , to Newcastle * is in later Hebrew 1 to 

- f® f * take fish to Acco,’ — but more especi- 
m uneB * a py ^ the Q f Galilee (cp Mk. 
85^ Lk. 9 13^ Jn. 21 9). Much of the fish caught on 
the lake must have been used in a fresh state by the 
thriving populations on its western and northern 
shores ; but at the period in question there was also 
a large export trade in cured or salted fish. From 
this industry the town of Taricheae (Tapiyacu, salting- 
places) received its name. The process of curing 
by cutting open the fish, removing the viscera, salting 
thoroughly, and exposing to the sun, was much in vogue 
in ancient Egypt (see illustration in Wilkinson, 2 xi8, and 
cp Herod. 292). The fishes of the two well-known 
miracles were in all probability of this sort, fish cured 
in the way indicated ( rdpixoi , Herod. 9 120, Heb. Q'mVtp — 
opp. D'Vflo, Nedarim, 64 — or :n rrVsn), already half- 
cooked in the sun, being in great demand for imarLTtafibi 
or provisions for the journey (Lk. 9i2 Jf). Cured fish 
was also imported from Egypt (where there were several 
places named Taptxcicu), and from Spain. Thus in 
Mish. Makhshirtn , 6 3, mention is made of 4 Egyptian fish 


1 [Budde’s view of Leviathan has been controverted (see 
Behemoth and Leviathan, g 3). His interpretation of J03K 
in Job 41 2 [40 26] differs from that of Duhm, who renders (cp 
RV) 4 Canst thou lay a rush (i.e. } a rope of rushes)to his nose ? ’ 
Gunkel (Schspf. 49), however, is afraid that leviathan would 
soon bite through such a rope, and thinks that Theod. (xpucov), 
Vg. (circulum), and Tg. (nVpauO presuppose a different reading. 
Che., agreeing with this, would read OTJ (j| pin) ; T and f, 2 and 
v confounded. This would give a perfect parallelism, ‘a ring 
in his nose,' 4 his jaw with a hook.’ So too Beer.] 

9 Cp the paraphrase of Ps.-Jon. quoted by Dr. l.c . ; and 
notice the coincidence between the meanings of Tola and Puah 
[w.v.], and the trade they axe here represented as carrying on. 
[Di M however, hesitates to define the reference exactly, and the 
correctness of the text has been disputed on critical grounds ; 
cp Glass, g 2.] 
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that comes in baskets (or barrels?) ’ and of the Spanish' 
colias (o^ip, Kohlas) or tunny (cp Shabb. 22 4). 1 

Fish preserved in brine (q”*ttDi mmries) was also an important 
article of commerce ("Abdad Zdrd t 26, Ned. 6 4), especially the 
fish called in the Talmud n*30, which some identify with the 
tunny, others with the anchovy or the sardine (Herzfeld, op. cit. 
iosf. t and note on p. 305 /.). Other preparations from fish 
were TX, often mentioned along with D*mD, and Aggro, which 
was kept in a pot (Bdbd bath. 144 a) ; but their precise nature is 
unknown. 

Fresh fish was prepared for the table in a variety of 
ways. One passage of the Talmud (Ned. 20 b) mentions 
four methods : it may be eaten pickled (see above), 
roasted k baked, or boiled. The most common of these 
methods was probably roasting or grilling. The ancient 
Egyptians roasted their fish by means of a spit through 
the tail (Erman, 189). The fish might also be laid 
directly on the charcoal ( Jn. 21 9). Fish was also boiled 
(Ned. 64). and might be eaten with eggs atop (mugi 21 
vhyv , Bern, 2 1 ). Compare the riddle, from *Moed Katdn , 
11 a, cited by Hamburger (vol. i., ‘Fisch’). 

Although the use of fish as an article of diet is allowed 
by the Noachic covenant (Gen. 9 a P), limitations are 
put upon it in Deuteronomy and 

8. Clean and Leviticus. 4 All that have fins (tbjd) 
unclean fiah- , , . . , 

and scales (nipgB'g) ye may eat ; but of 

those that have not fins and scales ye may eat none ; 
they are unclean (nob) unto you’ (Dt. 14 9 /. ; cp Lev. 
11 9-12, where the forbidden fish are styled ypw, ‘an 
abomination’). By this provision no distinction is 
made between salt-water and fresh -water fish — 4 in 
the seas and in the rivers’ (Lev. 11 9 ) — provided the 
necessary criteria are present. Excluded, on the other 
hand, are all scaleless fishes, such as the important 
group of the siluridae or sheat-fish — the flesh of which is 
said to be 4 excellent eating, firm and rich like an eel’s ’ 
(Tristram, FFP, 170, 173) — skates, lampreys, and, of 
course, eels, and every variety of shellfish. 2 Similarly 
the author of the epistle to Barnabas (chap. 10) men- 
tions as forbidden the ofitpaiva (lamprey), ttoX&itos and 
otjttIxl ; and Jer. Epist. 151, Quasi. 10, besides the Sepia 
adds the Loligo (a kind of cuttle), Mur ana, and An- 
guilla (eel). The fundamental requisite of fins and 
scales specified in the Law was somewhat simplified in 
later times. Thus in Mish. Khull. 3 7 end, we read: 
Rabbi Yehuda says, 4 At least two scales and one fin. ’ 
Experience, however, having proved that all fish with 
scales have also fins, it was permitted to use as food 
part of a fish on which only scales were visible (Nidda, 
51^). 3 A. R. S. K. 

Analogies for the prohibition of certain fish are met 
with elsewhere. The distinction between fishes with and 

9. Ichthvolatry. withou ‘ seales was made “ E fyP* and 
J J survived in certain rites of early Rome 

(cp Pliny, /ftVxxiii. 2 10). In Egypt the oxyrhynchus, 
phagrus (eel), and lepidotus were not only forbidden in 
certain districts (Plut. de Isid. 18), but were actually 
looked upon as sacred. Similarly Hyginus (A sir. 241) 
states that the Syrians look upon fish as holy, and 
abstain from eating them (ib. 2 30); and according to 
Xenophon (Anab.i. 49) the fish in the Chalus near 
Aleppo were regarded as gods. Ichthyolatry was 
associated especially with the cult of Dercelo (see Atar- 
gatis), who, in spite of the euhemeristic attempts of later 
legends, seems to have been partly a fish goddess. 
In a pool at the temple at Hierapolis were sacred fish 

1 For these fish see Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. d. Judenfi), p. 121 

(9 ^The distinction made (Mt. 18 48) between good and bad 
(o-arrpa) fish proceeds on different lines, the ‘bad fish including 
not merely the legally unclean, but also those for which, from 
their size and condition, or from the prevailing taste in these 
matters, there was no demand in the market. 

8 For this and other authoritative decisions regarding clean 
and unclean fish — of these last there were 700 species according 
to the Talmud — see Hamburger, voL i., art. ‘ Fisch ’ ; Wiener, 
Die jUdischen Speisegesetxe (*95), 310 ff. 
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which wore ornaments of gold (cp Lucian, Dea Syr. 45), 
like the eels of Zeus at Labraunda in Caria. Another | 
pool at Ascalon contained fish sacred to Atargatis, which 
were daily fed, but never eaten, since it was believed 
that any one who ate of them (the sprat and anchovy 
are especially mentioned, Selden, de Dis Syr. 23) would 
be afflicted with ulcers. On the other hand, Mnaseas 
(ap. Athen. 837) states that fish was daily cooked and 
eaten by the priests of the goddess, the idea doubtless 
being to bring deity and servant into closer relationship. 
In connection with this it is interesting to notice that a 
practical identification of deity, servant, and fish, takes 
place in the representations on Assyrian cylinders where 
the priest, clothed in a large fish-skin, stands before the 
fish which is laid upon an altar (cp Menant, Glyptique , 
253). Examples of the sacred character of the fish 
could be easily multiplied. Mummified fishes have been 
found in Egypt (Budge, Mummy , 357). The Egyptian 
abtu and ant are mythological fishes which accompanied 
the boat of the sun, and similar mythical fish perhaps 
survive in the stories of Jonah and Tobit (qq.v.). 1 
Nor are traces of ichthyolatry wanting at the present 
day. Sacred fish are still to be found in consecrated 
fountains in Syria (Thomson, LB 547), the most import- 
ant being at the mosques of Tripolis and Edessa 
(Sachau, Reise, 197). 

The origin of ichthyolatry must be sought in a primi- 
tive state of totemism. The Egyptian Oxyrhynchites, 

10 Its orioin aiM * t ^ ie nomes an< * cities of Oxyrhyn- 

. ngUL c j luS| as we n ag those of Phagroriopolis 

and Latopolis, derive their names clearly from the 
sacred Egyptian fishes (cp Wilk. 8340/: ). The penalty 
for eating a sprat or anchovy mentioned above (§ 9) finds 
analogy in Samoa where the cuttle-fish clan avoid eating 
the cuttle-fish, in the belief that if they did so one of the 
species would grow in the stomach and cause death 
( Frazer, Totemism , 18). The dressing of the worshipper 
in a fish-skin is in accordance with the habits of all tote- 
mistic clans. A member will assimilate himself to his 
totem by disguising himself so as to resemble it. 2 

That a fish believed to be unwholesome was forthwith 
invested with a sacred character so as to prevent, in the 
most effectual method possible, its use as food, will not 
account for the prohibition of such fish as eels, lampreys, 
and others. Such a theory completely reverses the 
facts, since the evidence above adduced shows that it is 
the sanctity of the fish (which may have arisen from 
its being a totem, or else from its association with a 
deity) that makes it prohibited, and thus accounts for 
the (apparently) arbitrary taboo upon various fishes. 

In Israel nothing is said of sacrificial fish (see Clean, 
§ 11 ); but that certain fish were sacred among them 

11 r >r a . 1 1 < . can hardly be denied. That Dagon w as 

V. . g a fish -god is doubtful (see Dagon), and 

°® 1 * the name of Joshua’s father admits of 
another explanation than ‘fish’ (see Nun). 8 Still the 
law in Dt.4x8 (cp also Ex .204 and see Decalogue) 
against the making of images of fish shows how pre- 
valent the custom must have been. Such a cult, how- 
ever, would not be likely to spring up among desert- 
people or nomads ; it was doubtless of Canaanite origin 
and adopted by the Israelite immigrants. 

Finallymay be noticed the frequent occurrence of the fish in 
early Christian inscriptions; whatever may have been the true 
meaning of its introduction, it was always popular from the 
accidental circumstance that the word i vWr is composed of the 
initial letters of the words TtjouOv xptoros Btov vibt outrqp ; see 
Apocalyptic, I 91 1 ; and cp Hans Achelis, Das Symbol ties 
Fisches u. d, Fisckdenbm&ler d, Hfmiscken Katakomben (’88). 

1 For the zodiacal * pisces ’ cp the Bab. nunu, fish of ia, and 
see Jensen, KosmoL 81. For further evidence of the sanctity of 
fish cp WRS Rel. Sem.W, 173 ff., 992 Jf., Usener, Rel.gesch. 
Uni., 8 138-180. 

9 Numerous examples of this custom will be found in Frazer, 
op. cit. 26 ff. ; see generally Cuttings, § 6. 

9 On the other hand the father of Bardesanes was called 

IbdjuJCU (so with HofFm. Austtige, etc., p. 137 >*-/>., 4 my 
fish is mother,' the reference being to Atargatis ; cp WRS Kin. 
3°4* 
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For Fish-hook see Hook ; for Fish-pool, see above, f 5 *» 
for Fish-Gate, cp above, 1 6 (end), and see Jerusalem. 

A.E.S., § 1 ; A.R.s.K.,§2/; S.A.C., §9/. 

FITCHES. 1. This word in Is. 2825 27 stands for 
kteah, nVi? (m€AaN 0ION [« BKAQr ] I gith). RV"*-. 
however, prefers ‘ black cummin ’ (Nigella sativa, L. ), 
the seeds of which, like those of cummin, are used in 
the East, as they anciently were used by the Greeks 
and Romans, as condiments, not only in sauces, but 
also in bread. The cognate noun in Arabic is kash, 
and the verb kazaka means 'to use as a savouiy in 
food.’ 

2. In Ezek. 49, AV gives 4 fitches’ for d^ddd, kusstmim, 
pi. of kusstmeth, nDS3 6 \vpa, Aq. Sym. ££a). 

1 Spelt, ’ however, is RV’s rendering, which is prefer- 
able ( Triticum Spelta, L. ). 1 The same Heb. word 
occurs in Ex. 932 (6\vpa [Aq. Sym. ££a]) and Is. 2825, 
where AV has ‘ Rie,’ RV ‘spelt.’ 

The verbs QD3 (Ezek. 44 2o)and its congener dD"G (Ps. 80 13114]) 
each occur once in OT in the sense of 4 crop ’ or ‘ shear ’ ; the grain 
may have its name from its comparative smoothness as com- 
pared with other kinds (Ges.). Whatever be its origin, kussbneth 
is certainly to be distinguished (L6w, 104^!, Fleischer in Levy, 
NH IV B, 2 450) from Arab, karsana, ‘ vetch ’ — a word probably 
of Indo-Europ. origin, and still the name of the vetch in Palestine 
(ZDP1' 9 1 1)— with which Lagarde (GA 59, Arm . St. 2367) 
and Wetzstein (Del. Isa. f 2 ) 707) have confounded it. This 

latter word answers in meaning to Syr. whereas nD03 

answers to ]^J CLD* Jewish tradition even so late as Maimon- 
ides correctly distinguished the two words (Low, 105). 

In Ex. 9 32 spelt is mentioned along with wheat as a 
later crop than flax and barley. See Egypt, § 8. In 
Ezek. 4 9 it appears with wheat, barley, beans, lentils, 
and millet, as a constituent in the symbolic bread which 
the prophet was commanded to bake. In Is. 2825 the 
husbandman is described as sowing spelt in the border 
round wheat and barley. 

De Candolle (Orzg., ,291), following Vilmorin, classifies together 
three species of Triticum 2 — viz., T.' Spelta, L., T. dicoccum, 
Schrank., and T. monococcum, L. — as having the common 
peculiarity that when ripe they are tightly held in their sheath, 
which has to be removed by a special operation. He is against 
the identification of kussbneth with T. Spelta (ib. 292), which 
was a plant of temperate countries. T. dicoccum he regards 
as an ancient cultivated race of T. Spelta ( ib . 293). T. 
ntonococcum was a plant of Asia Minor; Schliemann found 
at Issarlik a grain which Wittmack identified as T. ntonococcum , 
var. flavtsccns ; he says— 4 que j 'avals pris d’abord pour un 
petit l\riticuni) durum ou dicoccum ’ (Joum. de laSoc. Nat. 
d Hort. de France [’97] 157). HDDS may then well have been 
T. ntonococcum. N. M. — W. T. T.-D. 

FLAG. Two Hebrew words call for consideration : 

1. rpDi su Ph (Ex. 2 3 s Is. 196 Jon. 25 [6]t) is in EV rendered 
4 flags ’ in Ex. and Is., and 4 weeds ’ in Jon. ; <8 has (Aq. 
nairvpetov) in Ex. and trairapos in Is. ; in Jon. <5 Sym. (Aq. 
ipvQpa) have wrongly connected the word with rj^D, sbph, ‘end.’ 
Vg. has the renderings carectum (Ex. 23), papyrion (ib. 5), 
i uncus (Is.), pelagus (Jon.). According to W. M. MQller 
(As. u. Fur. 101) and Steindorff (in Beitr. z. Ass. I603) r)t0= 
Eg. twfi ; Muller, however, thinks that it is more probably a 
Semitic word borrowed by Egyptian than the converse. It is 
sufficiently general to denote both the freshwater reed-growths 
along the Nile banks and the sea plants 'wrapped about the 
head ' of one cast into 4 the deep, in the heart of the seas.' On 
^0*0' as a proper name, see Red Sea. 

2. WK, '&h& (£x e4 > • Gen* 41 2 18 ; j Sovrofiov : Job 8 nt) is 

rendered by AV 'meadow’ in Gen. and ‘flag’ in Job; RV 
has ‘ reed - grass ' in the former and 4 flag ’ (with mg. 4 reed- 
grass ) in the latter. The word is Egyptian and derived from a 
root denoting greenness; the Egyptian noun was specially 
applied to the reed-meadows on the banks of the Nile (Ebers, 
Ag. und die BUcher Mos. 338 f.\ Wiedemann, Sammlung, 16). 

A\t also occurs in the Greek of Is. 19 7 and Ecclus. 40 x6. In 
the former place to ayi rb \\top6v renders n'Viy, ‘driftJk(prob. 1 open 
meadows’), in the latter the newly discovered Heb. text has, 
corruptly, niDTip, axes. Following the Syr., Cowley and Neub. 
would read n'i'DnD, ‘reed-stalks’ (see Levi’s note, and cp LOw, 
Aram. PJi.-namen , 202). This has suggested an emendation of 


1 This is the C«a or oAvpa of the Greeks (for distinction see 
Theophrastus, H P viii. 1 3), and probably the far of the Romans 
(but on the latter see De Candolle, Orir. d. PL Cult . 291). 

2 He says, however, that this classification is ‘ plus agricole 
que botanique.’ 
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the difficult passage, Ps. 8614, where in the letters *npOK2 
Che. (Pt.fi)) detects nt'Dnpa > in the parallel clause he finds 
lltlt hi the mutilated form nK< The whole verse becomes — 

Ljke bulrushes by the river's bank, | so did I bend the head 
Like reeds by the streams, J (so) bowed down I went along. 

For * flag ’ in the sense of ‘ standard,' see Ensigns. n. M. 

FLAGON, i. 1 Flagon ’ (Fr. flacon), or large bottle, 
occurs five times in AV, viz., 2 S. 6 19 1 Ch. 10 3 Is. 22 24 Hos. 

U . O- T>\r 1 i 1 ' y ’ . - 


I to the * flea ’ is due to a misreading ; •* a has pou> 

(see Dr. ad loc.% The word ‘ fleas * (plur.) occurs in RVmg. of 
Ex. 8 16 for 0 ' 13 . See LlCJS* T. K. C. 

FLESH, i. OT usage . — The Hebrew , 
in the most literal sense signifies flesh as distinct from the 
1 Meaning outer skin ^ Lev * ® xx )* living flesh of 
ofRliJir ku man heings (Lev. 13 10) and of brutes 


raisins ’ (for is, however, probably not less incorrect than 

‘ flagon’ ; the passages with JWBW appear to need critical emend- 
ation (see Fruit, § 5). In Is. 2224 the ‘flagons’ of EV 
corresponds to 0’73J, nebhdllm ; earthenware bottles are meant. 
(See Bottle, § 2 [b] t and cp Pottery.) 

2. In two places RV has introduced ‘flagons,’ contrary to 
AV, viz., Ex. 252 g 87 16 (AV ‘covers’; (nro»^[e]ta [BAFL]). 
This sense is confirmed by the cognate dialects (see Ges.-Buhl, 
s.?>. ; and Dp in loc.), also by < 5 , and by Nu. A 7 (RV ‘cups,’ 
AV ‘covers’), where the same vessels are expressly termed 
— i.e. t libation-flagons. For representations of these 
or similar flagons on Jewish coins of the first and second revolts, 
see Madden, Coins of the Jews , 198 ff. 

flax (n^, 1 pc set h, or nn^s, ptmji, pi. dti^b, 

piftim). The Hebrew word rendered ' flax’ in Ex. 931 
Josh. 26 Judg. 15 14 Prov. 31 13 Is. 19 9 42 3 (quoted 
Mt. 1220, with \Lvov) Ezek. 40 3 Hos. 259(711] is 
translated ‘linen’ in Lev. 13 47/ 5259 Dt. 22 n Jer. 
13 1 Ezek. 44 17/! , and ‘ tow ' (RV * flax ’) in Is. 43 17. 

© has generally Kivov but once, Au'OJcaAafiT; (Josh. 2 6), once 
<m»nrvoi'(Judg. 15 14), and twice a-Timt-vivos l etc.] (Lev. 1847 59). 
In Ezek. 40 3 © reads oikoSo^uu, in Hos. oOovia. 

Ex. 931 mentions the growing plant as budding or 
flowering (sec Rolled) at the time that barley comes 
into ear (cp Wilkinson. Anc. Eg. 2398) ; but in most 
places the reference is to a finished product, flax ( Linum 
nsitatissimum, L. ) or linen, which is often coupled or 
contrasted with wool ; in Is. 423 43i7 Mt. 12 20 the use 
of flaxen wicks for lighting is probably alluded to. 

The cultivation of flax in Egypt is referred to in 
Is. 199 , ‘ those that dress combed flax ’ (nipm? n'R&s ) — 
an expression which is illustrated by the two combs for 
parting and cleansing the fibres of the flax referred to 
by Wilkinson (op. cit. 2 174). The phrase pyrr 'nra. piste 
haes , in Josh. 26 has by some been taken to mean 
cotton (sc. ‘ tree flax’), but is obviously * flax in stalk,’ 
as opposed to * flax that has been beaten ’ ; thus @ 

De. Candolle (On'g. 95 Jf.) maintains that of the two best dis- 
tinguishable species of flax, the annual {Linum usitatissimum) 
had its original home in Asia, while the perennial ( L . angusti - 
folium) was that which first grew in Europe. The former, 
however, he thinks, reached Europe from Mesopotamia and 
Persia at a very early prehistoric period, and was, almost 
certainly, the flax cultivated by the Egyptians. 

See also Linen ; and on the use of flax for nets, see Fish, § 3. 

N. M. 

FLEA (W T)B : y yAAoc). In 1 S. 24 14 [15] 26 20, 
according to Smith’s BDW (j. v. ‘Flea’), ‘David, ad- 
dressing Saul, compares himself to [the flea], as the most 
insignificant and contemptible of living things.’ The 
statement is incredible, and the reports of travellers 
among the Bedouin do but make it more so. For 
these insects ( Pulex irritans, Linn. ) swarm in the dust of 
caves. That David should refer to hunting * a single 
flea ' is absurd. Did he wish to preach resignation to 
king Saul? The question suggests itself whether the 
text is correct. Considering that the Flea-clan turns 
out to be imaginary (see Parosh), we may well doubt it. 

An explanation lies close at hand. For m* r£HD we should 
read “12 TD K“1B, ‘ wild ass of the desert* ; cp Job 24 5, and especi- 
ally Den. lfi’i 2 (where 01* ms should be “DTO KTB [Gratz]). 
David asks if Saul has come out to chase a wild pariah dog (see 
Dog, f 3) or a still wilder desert-ass. In x S. 26 20 the reference 


1 This form is inferred (see Ges. Thes.)hom the twice occurring 
(Hos. 25 9 ( 7 “]) 


in the one case (Gen. 168 ) and in the other (Gen. 
40 19). Hence by a natural extension of meahing 
‘flesh’ is used for the whole body (Lev. 149 and so 
frequently in P; but cp also 1 K. 2127). Further, 
although the Hebrews from ancient times distinguished 
between flesh and soul (etej) they did not at first draw 
any sharp line of demarcation between the two ; much 
less were they conscious of painful contrast between the 
flesh in its weakness and sinfulness on the one hand, 
and the eternal, holy God upon the other. Naturally, 
therefore, * flesh ’ is employed to signify not only the 
whole body, but also the whole man as a personal 
being ; at least in Nch. 5 s Job 216 Ps. 63 a we appear to 
meet with the survival of this usage. 

It is also used of the male oifiota (Ezek. 16 26 23 ao Lev. 15 2 
16 4). Again, marriage is said to make the man and woman 
‘one flesh.’ Kinsfolk, and even compatriots, have the same 
‘ bone and flesh ’ (Gen. 29 14 87 27 1 S. 5 1 19 13 f), and it is of 
the bond of common lineage in Israel that the later Isaiah is 
thinking when he exhorts his countrymen (Is. 58 7) not ‘ to hide 
themselves from their own flesh.’ Indeed ‘flesh,’ like the 
Arabic basarun, becomes a synonym for mankind (Ps. 663 Jer. 
12 12), or may include all creatures that live and feel (so P in 
Gen. 7 15 etc.). 


Next, ' flesh ’ is regarded as united in the case of the 
living man with soul, so that the whole man con- 
sists of flesh and soul (Ps. I69 682), though in one 
passage — where, however, both text and meaning are 
uncertain — the book of Job ( 14 22) apparently ascribes 
some dull feeling even to the flesh separated by death 
from the soul. The flesh, moreover, and especially the 
heart, is the receptacle of the spirit (Gen. 63) which is 
the principle of physical and spiritual life, or in a more 
special sense the endowment of Yahw6’s chosen servants 
and in the Messianic age of all Israel (Joel 3 x). There- 
fore when Yahwe recalls his people from their disobedi- 
ence, he begins, according to Ezekiel ( 11 19 8626), by 
giving them a heart of flesh — i. c . , one which is human 
and susceptible — instead of a heart of stone — i. e . , 
one which is hard and inhuman. 

lastly, in the prophetic writings, man as flesh is 
contrasted with God as spirit. This opposition first 
2 AB&gvnonvm a l >pears in Isaiah < 31 3 . written, as 

of ‘mankind^ see ? s , T n . ost like,y \ n 7 ° 2 ' wlth . a view 

to the Egyptian alliance ; see Isaiah 

i., § 14) : ‘ The Egyptians are men and not God, and 
their horses are flesh and not spirit ; and Yahw 6 will 
stretch out his hand, so that the helper shall stumble 
and the helped fall, and both of them perish together.’ 
In this passage, the nearest approach to a dogmatic 
conception of God in the prophetic writings, God is 
represented as the absolute spirit, who exists without 
dependence on creatures, unaffected by national disaster. 
All else is flesh ; the same God who gives them breath 
at his w ill withdraws it. The heathen gods are simply 
ignored, and it is apparent that the Divine Spirit must 
in the end conquer that which is mere flesh. Like 
thoughts recur in subsequent literature. 4 Cursed is the 
man,’ says Jeremiah ( 17 5). 'who trusts in human 
beings and makes flesh his arm, while his heart with- 
draws from Yahw£. ’ All flesh, according to Zechariah 
(11 17 ), is to be hushed into silence before Yahwfe in his 
temple. Job asks if God has 4 eyes of flesh ' (10 4) — i.e. , 
whether he is really ignorant and impatient like short- 


1 Cp Ar. basar>t**t ‘the external skin,’ with the Syriac besrd, 
‘flesh,’ and with the Assyr. bisru, used of relations by blood. 
Probably the Arabic word best preserves the original meaning, 
bdsar being the outer, as opposed to (= Ar, thdr) % the 

inner flesh. See Hoffm. ZA TIV 8 107. 
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lighted and short-lived men. So, on the contrary, God 
is said in PS. 7839 to remember that his people ‘are 
but flesh ’ — i.e . , weak and fleeting. Here we reach the 
threshold of the NT idea of <rdp%. The theological use 
of this word is confined to Paul’s employment of it to 
denote the seat of sin in man. Outside of this, it is 
used in a merely popular sense to designate the material 
part of man in its various contrasts with the spirit (see 
Eschatology, § 102). w. e. a. 

iL NT usage. — Paul's use, however, becomes part 
of a system of theological thought which is carried 
S Paul’s mu t ^ lrou 8^ subject of sin and redemption 
of t? . (instances are so frequent and familiar as 
ox me worn, to nee d citation : the most obvious 

are Rom. 7 s *8 as ; 86-13 ; Gal. 613-34). This system, 
therefore, must be briefly described. 

In the first place, since the seat of sin is in the flesh, 
the punishment of sin is mainly, not wholly, physical 
death. The final redemption of man, of which the spirit 
is only the pledge, is therefore the restoration of the 
body (Rom. 810 f. 23). Moreover, since sin has its 
seat in the flesh, the resurrection is not only a re-creation 
of the body, but a change from a body of sin and 
death to one fitted for the higher spiritual part of man, 
and incorruptible (1 Cor. 15 42-49). 

This localising, not only of sin, but also of the punishment 
of sin, in the body, explains how it is that, in the apostle’s 
thought, redemption is through Christ’s death and resurrection. 
As long as both punishment and cure were thought of as purely 


Christ’s resurrection effect man’s spiritual resurrection (Rom. 
610). If, however, physical death is the main element in 
punishment, then the physical death of Christ can take the 
place of that of the sinner; and if resurrection is essentially 
corporeal, the physical resurrection of Jesus may become its 
appropriate cause. 

Again, the placing of sin in the flesh, in the body and 
its members, makes it superficial, not identified with 
the essential man, which is in subjection to the law 
of God. 


It is not the ego, the human personality, that sins, but sin, 
seated in the man as an alien principle, penetrating only the 
flesh, not the spirit of the man (Rom. 7 14-25). At the same 
time, since sin dwells in the flesh, and the flesh is resolved into 
the body and the members, which are the executive parts, it is 
sin that gets itself done in spite of the protest of the inner man (Jib . ). 


This does not mean, of course, that it is not the man 
himself that sins, but that it is the man dominated, not 
by his inner real self, but by an alien principle of sin, 
in a way external to himself. The remedy is to be 
found in the first place in the displacement of sin as the 
dominant principle in the man, by the spirit. The 
apostle represents the dominion of sin as amounting to 
a law to which the man is subject, but from which he is 
freed by the law of the spirit of life. Sin is dispossessed, 
not of power, but of supreme power in the very flesh 
which has been its stronghold (Rom. 81-10). 

This, however, is not all. If it were, there would be 
a state of strife incompatible with the apostle’s idea of 
* tt I, the completeness of the work of Christ. 

^ofth^b^ 0 To ^ sure ’ sin is no longer the dom “ 

OX me oay. i na ti n g principle even in the flesh : it 

is met and overcome by the stronger spirit. However, 
it is there still, and keeps up its fight against the spirit 
(Gal. 5x6-26) ; the flesh being the part of man which is 
vulnerable to sin, the final act of redemption must be 
the deliverance of the man from the flesh itself. This 
occurs, accordingly, at the resurrection, when the 
body of another sort, another material, fitted for the 
higher part of the man, is substituted for this body of 
flesh (1 Cor. 1642-49). An analysis of ‘the statement 
will show that the flesh of which this is said is simply 
the flesh itself in its primary meaning. 

In the first place, the resolution of the flesh into body and 
members, which we find commonly in Paul, is enough to show 
this, unless we find rebutting testimony (Rom. 7 5 23./C). Then 
the apostle's. account of the way in which his good wHl is 
frustrated points to the same conclusion. He himself wills the 
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good, but does not find any way to bring it to pass ; because the 
members, which accomplish things, have within them a principle 
of evil instead of gooa (Rom. 7 14-25). The final remedy for 
this state of things is the redemption of the body. The pledge 
of this is the spirit, which helps the situation as long as the flesh 
complicates it ; but the final cure is the change of material of 
the body into something befitting the spirit instead of clogging 
it (Rom. 823). This it is that adiieves for man at last the con- 
dition of sonship. 

1 We must now seek the rationale of this theory of sin. 
In the present state of this question, it is enough to say 
_ . . . . that it is probably not the Greek 

« 1 01 dualism, which affirms evil of matter 

Paul’s theory. „ such . 


(1) The Jewish philosophy which mediates between 
Judaism and Hellenism is Alexandrian, and Paul was 
not an Alexandrian (cp Hellenism, § 9). He says 
of himself that he was excessively zealous for the 
ancestral traditions. That is to say, he was a Pharisee ; 
and Pharisaism and Alexandrianism do not coalesce : 
they are opposites (Gal. 1 14 Phil. 3 5). 

(2) The apostle’s doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body involves for it a change of material, not the 
substitution of a body that is immaterial. 

When Paul says that the resurrection body is spiritual,. he is 
not speaking of its material (if one may speak of ‘spiritual 
material ’) but of its adaptation. The contrast is with the 
psychical body, the psyche being the lower spiritual part of 
man ; not of course the material of the present body, but its 
inhabitant. In the same way, the pneuma, which is the higher 
spiritual part, would be, not the material of the future body, but 
its spiritual principle. In 2 Cor. 61-8, the apostle expresses a 
dread of the disembodied state— what he calls its ‘ nakedness ’ — a 
dread that is repugnant to the essential spirit of Alexandrianism, 
which regards the body as a clog to the spirit, not as a covering 
for its shivering nakedness. 

(3) Finally, Paul deprecates Greek wisdom or philo- 
sophy, speaking of it as worldly and opposed to the 
foolishness of the cross (1 Cor. 1 17-31). 

This, again, can scarcely refer to anything else than Alex- 
andrianism : that Jewish adaptation of Platonism is the only 
form of Greek thought familiar to the Jews. When a Pharisaic 
Jew, Paul, in a controversy with an Alexandrian Jew, 
Apollos, speaks in this way of Greek wisdom, the reference 
is plain. This applies generally to the attempt to make Paul 
cover the Alexandrian as well as the Jewish tracts of thought in 
traditional Paulinism. 


The apostle shared, however, the depreciation of the 
body common to all races, which is due to its actual 
seductions and misdemeanours. The grosser and more 
obvious sins have there not only their seat but also their 
occasion. It is the side of man which is vulnerable ; 
not actually evil, but susceptible to appetites which run 
easily to evil (Gal. 519-21 24). Then, not only is it the 
seat of the most obvious sins, but also in it are located 
the most apparent and obtrusive results of sin. The 
mind reacts within itself, and the moral nature in its 
own sphere, and in these cases the reactions of trans- 
gression are subtle ; but in the case of physical trans- 
gression they are visible. This is sufficient to account 
for Paul’s use, which is not singular except as its 
peculiarities are emphasised by their place in the system 
he has wrought out. 

W. E. A., § 1/ ; E. P. G., § zff. 

FLESHHOOK (J?JO) Ex. 273 , etc. See Cooking 
Utensils, § 5 (ii. ). 

FLINT. So much of Palestine consists of cretaceous 
strata that we are not surprised to find flint often re- 
ferred to. The terms used for it are : — 

1. ii{, sdr (Ex. 4 25 [«/oj0ov], Josh. 6 2 f [irerpa axporo/iof], Job 
22 24 [irrrpa], Ps. 89 44 [43], where MT’s -fig is corrupt [® ttjk 
fknjtitiav ; see Che. ad loc.\ Ezek. 8 9 [irerpa]). In Is. 6 28 read 

for ")X [orrpea vrerpa]. Plainly generic = rock, stone. On 
Josh. 5 2 see Knife. 

2. ri'sVn, hallAmiS (axporopo?, trrtp. 1 rer. On Tg. see 
~P A ** ANT > I 4), flint, and, with -fly, rocky flint and flinty rock 
In \ 8 x £? S uoted in Wisd -U4i Dt. 82 13 Job 28 9 Ps.1048 Is. 

r 7 *, .Emblem of hardness or unfruitfulness ; hence the marvel 
of oil or water ’ from the flinty rock (see Oil). Also of moral 
stedfastnes-s (Is. 50 7 Ezek. 89). Cp also Hammer, 2. 

Hall&mli is etymologically identical with Ass. elmiht or 

v-v** the hardest and costliest of precious stones, the name of 
which probably underlies a corrupt Hebrew name of a precious 
stone (see Tarshish, Stone of> See Del. Prol. 86, and cp 
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FLOCK, TOWER OF THE 

Homftiel, P ►S’ BA , May ’93, p. 291, who connects elmiht (= 
algamiSu) with gilgamis or gxbilgamU, according to him a name 
of the Fire-god. 

3. k6 \ Aa£ zMacc. 10 73 EV, 4 in the plain, where is neither 
stone nor flint ’ (rather, ‘ pebbles ’). k. also in 0 1 S. 14 14. On 
both passages see Sling. 

FLOCK, TO WEE OF THE (Tir^JO) Mi. 48. 
See Eder, The Tower of. 

FLOOD (^ap), Gen. 617. See Deluge. 

FLOOR (fjl). Gen. 50 n. See Agriculture, § 8. 

FLOUR, (i) npjj, Judg. 619 RV ‘meal* ; (2) n^b, 
Ex. 292 ; (3) px 3 , 2 S. 138 RV, ‘dough.’ See Bread, § 1, 
Food, § 1 /. 

FLOWERS. Four Hebrew words for * flower ’ or 
‘ blossom ’ correspond to the single Greek word Avdos 
(taking the LXX for our guide). The NT therefore could 
not (even if the love of flowers were more percep- 
tible in it than it is) be expected to do justice to the 
floral beauty of the landscape of Palestine in spring 
(Cant 2 12). It is true, the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
has not a rich flora. Still, all the hills of Judah have 
bright though small spring-flowers ; nor, since Isaiah 
(17 11 18 5 see SBOT ) refers to it, must the vine-blossom 
(see Grape) be forgotten. Samaria was probably 
better favoured (cp Is. 28 1). Two of the most beautiful of 
the flowers of Palestine compete for the honour of being 
referred to by Jesus in his saying on the lilies (see 
Lily). The tulip, poppy, hyacinth, cyclamen, asphodel, 
star of Bethlehem, crocus, and mallow may also be 
mentioned among the many attractive flowers. Wild 
roses and wild jasmine also perfume the air in some 
parts. Lebanon and the deserts have floral beauties of 
their own. Delitzsch, though he had never been in 
Palestine, fully realised this variety in the flora of that 
country (Iris, 18). That flowers should be an emblem 
of evanescence is natural (Job 142 Ps. 103 15 Is. 406 
Jas. 1 10). 

1. m 9 , pc rah. Ex. 2631 ff. (<& KpCvo v) Is. I85 (AV ‘ bud,’ RV 
‘ blossom, ’ z>., of the vine), expresses an early stage of inflores- 
cence. Cp Almond, Candlestick, § 2. 

2. sis , HX'X sisdk , Nu. 178 [23] Is. 2814 406 Job 14 2 
etc. Root -meaning ‘ to glitter’ ; cp Mitre, § 3 /. 

3. ,1X3, nissdh , Is. 18 5 Job 15 33, of the early crude berries 
of the vine and olive respectively. See Grape, 2. 

4. ]X3, nissdn. Cant. 2 12, of the spring flowers. 

On the ‘ sweet flowers ’ of AV (RV ‘ banks of sweet herbs ’) in 
Cant. 5 13, see Spice. 

FLUE NET (rnp?D), Hab. 1 r 5 AV m e- See Net, 3. 
FLUTE (ftn'iTT^P), Dan.3s7xoi 5 t. See Music, 

FLUX, BLOOD? (AyceNTepiON). Acts 288 . See 
Diseases, 9. 

FLY. Two Hebrew words are rendered ‘ fly ’ : 

1. S'lUT, zSbub (pvta, musca), cp Ass. zumbu [see 
Lice, end]. Everyone knows the divine name Baalzebub, 
according to some so called as being a god who averts 
flies (cp the fly-god Myiodes in Plin. xxix. 6 34) ; see, 
however, Baal-zebub. Elsewhere the word only 
occurs in Is. 7 18 Eccles. 10 1. In Isaiah ‘ fly ’ and ‘ bee ' 
(the Assyrians) are parallel ; the fly is an apt emblem 
of the dwellers in the Nile valley where noxious 
insects abound. Can the fly intended be identified? 
Perhaps, at least if Delitzsch and Cheyne (in Proph. Is. ) 
are right in connecting the crsas ( Del. * land of the 
whirring of wings’) of Is. 18 1 with the tsetse-fly. The 
tsetse-fly (Glossina morsitcins ) is the most dreaded 
insect of S. and Central Africa ; it was described by the 
traveller Bruce as long ago as 1790. 

This fly acts as a carrier of disease. It conveys a blood para- 
site from one animal to another and the parasite causes the 
disease or death of most cattle. We know of no evidence that 
this disease ever visited Egypt 

We might also think of the seroot fly of Upper Egypt 
and Nubia, which is apparently a species of Pangonia 
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( Tabanida), and allied to our horse-flies. This insect 
is about the size of a wasp, with an orange-coloured 
body striped with black and white. Its very powerful 
mouth-organs inflict a painful wound from which blood 
flows freely, and in which other flies attempt to lay 
their eggs. During the rainy season in Upper Egypt. 
Nubia, etc. , it is a plague both to man and to beast. At 
any rate, the seroot may be taken as exemplifying the 
category to which the dreaded insects referred to belong. 

The obscure and rather lengthy proverb about 'dead flies ’ 
in Eccles. 10 1 (E V) is well emended by Siegfried, 4 A poisonous 
fly brings corruption to the perfumer’s ointment ; (so) a little folly 
destroys the worth of wisdom.’ 0 (flavarovaeu) at any rate 
supports the sense of ‘deadjy ’ or ‘poisonous,’ 1 though like MT 
it has ‘flies’ (plur.). Flies in Egypt and Syria are indeed per- 
nicious. They propagate diseases such as ophthalmia, and 
transmit some of the parasites which live in blood, etc. 

2. 3 i£, 'drdb {tcwb/uLvia), the name of the insect or 
insects of the plague of Egypt (Ex. 821 [17]^ Ps. 7845 
IO531, EV swarms of flies). It is impossible to specify 
what particular insect is intended. 

The rendering ‘ dog-flies ’ ( 0 , Ge. Kn.) implies a derivation 
from piy, ‘ to suck. ’ These flics have a reputation for their 
voracity. The rival rendering ‘ swarms ’ (cp RV) suggests a 

connection with aiy, 4 to mix.’ So Pesh. ; other early 

interpretations (see Ges. Thes.) need not be cited. 

A. E. S. — S. A. C. 

FODDER P'bzi ). Job 6 5. See Cattle, § S . 

FOLD <nj 3 >. l 3 . 65 »o, or Fold! (nWl|), Nu. 82 . 4 . 
See Cattle, § 5. 

FOOD 

A . Vegetable Kingdom. 

Cereals, §§ 1-3. Vegetables, || 4-6. v 

Condiments, f 7. 

B . Animal Kingdom. 

Restrictions, §£ 8-13. Cattle as food, | 14/! 

Other details, f 16/. 

A historical treatment of the food of the Hebrews 
would eventually shape itself into a history of their 
social and economic progress from the condition of 
nomads in prehistoric times, through centuries of agri- 
cultural and pastoral life in Canaan, to the latest days 
of Jewish independence, when the choicest products of 
neighbouring countries found a ready market in the 
cities of Palestine. It suits our present purpose better, 
however, to treat the subject of food in Old and New 
Testament times with reference to the natural kingdom 
to which the various food-stuffs belong. Of the three 
familiar divisions, the vegetable kingdom (§§ 1-7) sup- 
plied the inhabitants of Palestine, as it still supplies the 
peoples of Eastern lands, with all but an insignificant 
proportion of the ordinary daily food. To this day the 
Syrian felldhin are practically vegetarians, tasting meat 
(§§ 8-16) only on the occasion of some religious or 
social festival. (On the price of food see § 17. ) 

A. VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

I. Cereals . — In every period of Hebrew history the 
Wh ’ t. most im P ortant food-stuff’s were those 

1. wneat. c i assec j Hebrew writers under the 
general name dagan (pi), corn, which comprised the 
grains of a number of common cereals. 

i. In the Mishna treatise Challa 2 la (cp PSsdch. 2 s), 
whoso takes a vow to abstain from dagan has to abstain 
only from the following five kinds : wheat, barley, spelt 
(0*0013). ‘fox-ears’ (^itf rhbv), and Siphon (jtoisf), of 
which only the first three are mentioned in the OT. f 

1 The analogy of phrases like DJD ’*?2 t ‘a deadly weapon,’ is 
decisive. 

2 This treatise deals with the various contents of the kneading- 
trough, subject or not subject to the dough dues ; see Nu. 
15 20 ff'i and cp Bakemeats, f 2), as they may be called, which 
for the ordinary housewife amounted to one twenty-fourth, for 
professional bakers one forty-eighth of the whole. a 

* For the two remaining grains see below, f 3, and cp the list 
in Ezek. 4 9. 
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The most highly esteemed of these cereals, universally 
used by rich and poor, was wheat. 

(a) Wheat, 1 faittah (non, more often onsn), appears 
in the OT as a food-stuff under various forms. The 
most primitive custom — the only method practised in 
Rome, tradition says, till the days of Numa (see 
‘Cibaria’ in Daremberg and Saglio's Diet, des Antiq. 
1142 b ) — was to pluck the ears ( m'lilah, ’ ablb ) when 
filled but not^fully ripe, to remove the husk by simply 
rubbing the ears in the hand, and to eat the still juicy 
kernel. 

This the Hebrews were allowed to do in passing through a 
field of standing com (Dt. 28 25 [26]). It was disallowed on the 
Sabbath, however (Mt. 12 x Mk. 2 23 Lk. 6 1), inasmuch as 
plucking and tubbing were legally regarded as special forms of 
reaping and winnowing (cp Shad. 7 2). Ears, whether of wheat 
or of barley, eaten in this way seem to have been known as 
kamul (*?En3» RV ‘ fresh ears ’ ; Lev. 28 14 2 K. 4 42).* 

The same * fresh ears,’ crushed in a mortar or other- 
wise, produced the 4 m, gires karmel , of Lev. 
21416 (RV ‘bruised corn of the fresh ear’). Much 
more common was the method of roasting the ears, 
before they had hardened, on an iron plate or pan. 

This parched com (’VjJ— more fully T3K, Lev. 214; 
*1^/3 alone Josh. 5 11) is repeatedly mentioned in the OT as an 
article of diet common among all classes of the people (Lev. 23 14 
1 S. 17 17 25 18 2 S. 17 28 Ruth 2 14), and is largely eaten at the 
present day in the East (cp Rob. BR 2394 [ 41] ; ZDPV 9 3). 
This mode of rendering the grains of the cereals more palatable 
everywhere preceded tne use of the mortar and pestle by which 
the grains were crushed, just as the latter method preceded, and 
was eventually superseded by. the hand-mill or quern (see 
Mill). On the main use of wheat in the Hebrew food-supply 
see, further, Bakemeats, Bread. 

Among the modern Syrians the favourite mode of 
cooking wheat is as follows : — 

The grain is boiled after it has been thoroughly cleaned (hence 
OT T3, see Corn, 3) by the female members of the family (see 
9, 2S. 46, and cp .S7707) and freed from the impurities unre- 
moved by the process of winnowing ; it is then spread on the 
housetop to dry (cp 2 S. 17 19), after which it is ground and boiled 
to a thick paste. A similar dish seems to be intended by the 
obscure ' drtsdh , nonp (Nu. 15 20 f. Neh. 10 37 [38] Ezek. 44 30). 
EV renders ‘dough’ (® ^vpafxa in Nu., aCrutv in Neh., om. 
in Ezek. ; other authorities ‘ kneading-trough ’), but * drlsiik 
is more probably to be identified with the Talmudic 'arson, 
a porridge or paste, made from the meal of barley or 
wheat (see mod. Lexx. and especially Lag. GGN, 1889, p. 
301). Wheat, sodden and crushed as above described, the 
modern burgul , added to mutton which has been pounded to 
shreds with a pestle and mortar, forms kibbeh , the national dish 
of Syria (see Cooking, § 3). The modern smid, the finest of 
the wheat meal, got by bolting the ordinary flour ( kemah , 
nop, RV ‘meal ’) with a fine sieve (cp Pirke Aboth, 5 15), corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew sbleth (nboi © (refuioAif ; RV ‘fine 
flour'). A poetical designation of this fine flour is ‘ the kidney 
fat of wheat ’ (Dt. 82 14 Ps. 81 16 [17] 147 14). 3 Its price was, at 
one period, twice that of barley (2 K. 7 1 16 18). The distinction 
between these two kinds of Syrian flour (kimah and sbleth) was 
familiar to the Egyptians of the New Empire, who made 
soldiers' bread from the former, and princes’ bread from the 
latter (Erman, Anc. Egypt , 188). 

(£) The second place among the food grains of the 
Hebrews was occupied by barley. A brief summary of 
9 Birlsv what is more fully stated elsewhere (see 

* *** Barley) will suffice. In the list of foods 
offered to David and his friends (2S. I 7 a 8 ) we find 
wheat and barley not only in the grain but also ground 
and parched no^). Commonly, however, barley, 
like wheat, was consumed in the form of bread (Judg. 7 13 
2 K. 443 Ezek. 4912); it formed the bread of the 
peasantry, and the low esteem in which it was held 
seems to be the ground for the sole instance of the 
admission of barley meal among the sacred offerings 
(Nu. 615^). In NT times barley bread was still in 
use (Jn. 69 13, and Mishna passim), and it is common 
among the Bedouin of N. Arabia now. 

1 In AV Nu. 18 xa and Jer. 81 12 the rendering * wheat ' is too 
special for }rj), RV ‘com, ’but Amer. Revision * grain ’ (so always 
for p). 

* AV here, ‘ full ears of com in the husk thereof’ (“?$??) 
RV, with the best authorities, ‘fresh ears of com in his sack.’ 

* Also probably in the original text of Ecclus. 89 26 (Bacher 
in JQR, July 1897). 
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(*) The third of the cereals mentioned above as 
included under com (ddgdn) in Mishnic times ( Challa , 
a ...la Pisdch. 2 5) is kussdmeth (nooa ; hardly 
8. Spelt, etc. . r j e> * 33 AV except in Ezek. 49). See 
Fitches. From Ezekiel (49, plur. AV 'fitches’) we 
learn that it was, at least occasionally, employed by his 
countrymen to make bread. In the Mishna it is re- 
peatedly mentioned with wheat and barley. 

The two remaining cereals are not mentioned in the 


OT. 

(d) The Hbboletk ludl (lit. 'fox’s ear’) has been 
identified by the Jewish scholars (Rashi, etc. ) with oats ; 
by Low (129) with the aegilops, a grass closely allied 
to wheat (cp Post, Flora of Syria, etc., 899). 

(e) The liphdti is probably a species of oats (the Avena 

barbata of Post, 871, which by the Arabs is called 
hi fun ). From the frequent mention in the Mishna, 
both (d and e) must have been cultivated and used as food 
by the Jews of Palestine in the first and second centuries 
of our era. , 

ii. In the Mishna treatise ( Challa , I4, cp Shebiith 
27) cited above (§ 1, beginning), mention is made of 
four food-stuffs that were not subject to the dough dues. 
Three of them may be identified with certainty as the 
rice plant, millet, and sesame. (a) Rice, ’ores (him 
6 pv£ a), was introduced into Palestine in the Greek period 
(see Hehn, Kulturpfl A 6 ) 485 ff.). (fi) Millet, dohan 
(jm. Ar. duhn ; see Millet), is mentioned in Ezekiel’s 
list ( 4 9), where @ has Ktyxpos, by which <3 (BQ m R ) also ' 
represents the obscure and perhaps corrupt jddj of Is. 


2825. (7) Sesame is still largely cultivated in Syria, 

mainly for the oil-producing quality of its seeds (see 
Oil). The seeds are used also like carraway seeds in 
western lands, sprinkled on the housewife’s bread, and 
even mixed with sugar and flour of rice, to produce 
a species of confection. ( 5 ) The remaining plant of 
the four may be the familiar dura of the Syrian plains 
(cp Low, pp. 101-3), which in the present day supplies 
the black bread of the peasant. Mixed with wheaten 
flour, it is said to keep longer soft {ZDPV§%). It is 
not mentioned in the OT or NT. 1 

II. Other vegetable products, (a) The pulse family. 
— We pass now to another important group of food- 

4. LeguminoBSB. f uffs ' the ^minosa <f P ulse family. 

® It is somewhat remarkable that out 

of the many hundreds of species belonging to the 
natural order Leguminosce which are found at the present 
day in Syria (see Post, op. cit. 208-299) only two are 
mentioned in the OT or the NT, (1) the lentil, and (2) 
the bean. Still, we may be sure that the pulse plants 
in all periods furnished an important part of the 
Hebrews’ diet. If EV rightly renders o’jhT, zero' im, and 
D'ajnt, zerdnim (Dan. 1 12 16), the diet preferred by 
Daniel and his companions was confined to Pulse [tf.v.]. 
Probably, however, 'herbs’ (as RV m £) is a more ac- 
curate rendering ; the context suggests a contrast between 
vegetable food -products generally, and the sacrificial 
and therefore unclean meat (flesh) from the royal 
kitchen. Various designations of the products we are 
now to consider occur in the OT, the most precise 
being the general term yardk (pr, in the Mishna ffipv 
[Ab. Zar. 38 ]); thus pr a (AV ‘garden of herbs’) is 
the equivalent of our vegetable or kitchen garden (Dt. 
11 10 1 K. 21 2; cp pr Jirnt?, ‘a vegetable diet,’ Prov. 
1517). Like Daniel, Judas Maccabaeus and his associ- 
ates are said to have lived on a vegetable diet (rrju 
XoprAdri rpo<frf}v, 2 Macc. 5 27 ; cp 4 Esd. 826 12 51). 
for the same reason — the avoidance of food ceremoni- 
ally unclean — Josephus and his fellow-deputies lived at 
Rome on figs and nuts ( Vit. 3). 


1 In the Aramaic inscription of Panamu from Zenjirli (/. 6) 
occur the names n*r> .TTir (cp fnte, Is. 28 25X ntjn» myr. 

Sachau in his edition of the inscription proposes to identify mi 2? 
with the modem grain called dura. So also Dr. Authority 
and A rcfueol. 132. See, however, Che. ' Isa.’ (Heb. SPOT 99). 
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Regarding the antiquity of the pulse group of foods and 
its importance among the peoples of Eastern and cl assi cal 
countries — with the curious exception, noted by Plutarch 
{h’ §§ 5 * 8 )> of the Egyptian priests 1 — we may refer to 
Hehn’s great work (Kulturp/l. u. Hausth. ( 6 > 208 ff. [’94]). 

I * The first place in the group may be assigned to 
lentils, ' addlitn (o'chj|). The staple diet of the Egyptian 
pyramid -builders, according to Strabo (xvii. 1 34 ; cp 
Wilkinson, 224), lentils were cooked by the Hebrews 
from the earliest times to the latest (see Lentiles). 2 
Now, as in Ezekiel’s time (49), they are sometimes 
ground and mixed with wheat flour to make bread ; but 
they are ‘ more generally used as a pottage or cooked 
as the Spaniards cook haricot beans, stewed with oil 
and flavoured with red pepper* (Tristram, NHB 462). 

2. The bean, pdl (bSs), occurs only in 2 S. 1728, and 
as one of the numerous ingredients of Ezekiel’s bread 
( 4 g). Several different species of bean were cultivated 
in Palestine for consumption in the first two centuries 
of our era. For example, in chap. 1 alone of the 
Mishna treatise Kit dim , at least four varieties are men- 
tioned ; among these is the Egyptian bean, at present 
one of the most extensively cultivated leguminous plants 
of Syria. Next, indeed, to the preparations of wheat 
we may place the bean in its various forms (ful, lubiyah , 
etc.) as the most useful food-stuff in the Syria and 
Egypt of to-day (cp ZDPV 94, Landberg, Proverbes et 
Dictons, etc. 250). Either the pods are boiled and 
eaten entire, like our French beans, or the seeds alone 
are eaten after being roasted, or are boiled to a thick 
soup. Bean meal, painfully ground in the handmill, 
is sometimes mixed with wheat flour and baked into 
bread. Landberg (op. cit . 77-88) gives various native 
recipes for favourite Syrian dishes in which lentils and 
beans are the main ingredients. 

3. Another popular food is the chick-pea ( Ciccr arietinum , 
Arab, hummus), known in early Talmudic times as 
(P 2 ah 8 3, etc.). It is cooked in the same manner as the bean. 
Roasted, the hummus furnishes an esteemed delicacy, called 
kuddmiA 

4". Here, too, may be mentioned the vetch (Vida ervilia), .he 
modern kirsenneh , which is sometimes identified with the 
kussimeth of Is. 2825 (RV and SBOT ‘spelt’; see § 3 fc]). 
It is now, as doubtless it was formerly, grown as fodder ; only in 
times of scarcity, according to Pliny, was it used as food by man. 

(( 3 ) The gourd family . — The principal members of 
the gourd family ( Cucurbitacece ) have at all times been 
~ prized as food in the East. Next to the 

bitao CUr " t ^ e ^ ta » the Hebrews looked back 

D ©». w ith regret to Egypt’s ‘ cucumbers and 
melons’ (Nu. 11 5; see Cucumber, Melon). At the 
present day bread and melons or cucumbers form the 
main food of the poorest class in the large cities, from 
Constantinople to Damascus and Cairo, for months 
together. The cucumber (Mish. rw/? I Nu. 11 s D'RErj?) 
is largely consumed in the raw state, but also prepared 
with vinegar as a salad. Equally popular at all times 
was the water-melon, dbhattidh (rrts 3 K ; plur. Nu. 11 5). 
the modem batHkh , now cultivated by the acre in 
certain parts of the East, besides which w T e frequently 
find in the Mishna the sugar-melon (jissV'D, /^XoTrcVwv), 
which came to the Jews, as its name shows, from the 
Greeks. The seeds of the melon are roasted and eaten 
like those of the chick-pea. Various gourds are in- 
cluded under the of the Mishna, among them 

perhaps the favourite kusa or vegetable-marrow. 6 A 

1 Cp Herodotus’ statement about their special abhorrence of 
the bean (xvafios), 237. The fiamen dtalis at Rome, also, 
according to Aulus Gellius, was forbidden to touch the bean. 

2 They have been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. 

8 Vg. inserts it at the end of 3 S. 17 28 for the intrusive 

(see Bu. in SBOT). ... 

4 In the streets of Damascus this delicacy is thus praised by 
its vendors: ‘Tattooed, warm and soft! Make a night of it, 
O Barmecide ! 1 ’ (Wetzstein, ‘ Der Markt in Damaskus,’ ZD MG 
11 5x9). , . 

« Law and Post give the following equations nVTN Cucur- 
bita Pepo (Law) ; Squash, kits a, Cucurbita Pepo (Post, PEFQ , 
x88x, p. 119X 
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popular modem dish isiprepared by removing the seeds 
of the kusa and stuffing with rice, minced mutton, and 
other ingredients. For the ‘wild gourds' of 2 K. 439 
see Gourds, Wild. Post (Flora, 324), with some older 
authorities, suggests that ‘ the colocynth may be intended 
by the gall [etojin Dt. 29 18 [17] Ps. 69 ai, etc.* See 
Gall, i. 

(7) Leeks, etc . — Conspicuous among the vegetables 
enjoyed by Israel in Egypt were * the leeks, the onions, 

6 The ffenua and ^ S arlic ’ ( Nu * Us)* three 
Allium fa m ihar members of the genus Allium. 

Marcus Aurelius’s description of the 
garlic -smelling Jews (foetentium Judaeorum) whom he 
met in Palestine has often been quoted (Amm. Marcell, 
xxii. 5 s)- The leek, kdstr (Txn, Nu. 11 s; in the 
Mishna generally ntfns), was at all times highly esteemed 
in Egypt (cp Pliny’s ' laudatissimus porrus in A£gypto/ 
1933) and Syria. Onions, bZsalim (o-^a), and garlic, 
lum (□;»), Herodotus was told ( 2 125), held a chief 
place among the food supplied to the builders of the 
pyramids, and their universal cultivation in later times 
is attested by contemporary monuments. All three 
species were usually eaten raw as a relish ( 6 \pov) to 
bread, occasionally as now, no doubt, roasted or boiled 
with meat to form a stew (cp Palmer, Desert of the 
Exodus , 1x84). In Syria onions are also preserved 
like cucumbers (ZDPV 9x4). For a more ambitious 
treatment of the onion, see Landberg, op. cit. 77-79. 

In times of famine, no doubt, recourse was also had 
to other and less familiar herbs. Such was the plant 
(mta, mallu a h , AV ‘mallows,’ RV ‘salt-wort’; see 
Mallows) mentioned in Job 30 4. 1 Though this plant, 
from its etymology, is more likely to be the saltwort 
than the mallow, it is true that, according to Conder, 
the mallow — in Syria khubbeizi (so called from its 
fruit resembling in shape the native bread, khubz ; cp 
Low, 360) — is eaten in time of scarcity ' cooked in sour 
milk or oil’ ( Tentwork , 317). Cp, further, Husks. 

This probably exhausts the greens (P^) mentioned by name 
in the OT as articles of food. 2 A glance, however, at any of 
the Mishna treatises dealing with the legal requirements as to 
the sowing, tithing, etc., of the fruits of the soil, shows that 
those above enumerated are but a fraction of the plants culti- 
vated for food in Palestine in the first century a.d. Here we 
can mention only a few of the commoner greens, such as lettuce 
(rnrn), various species of chicory and endive (j'pV'iy), which 
furnished the main ingredients of the bitter herbs (D'TID, Ex. 
12 8) at the Passover,— as is shown by the list in Pfsdch. 26— 
the lupine, still known by its Graeco- Hebrew name tvrmus 
(oiDliRi expressly stated to have been a food of the 

poor ( Shabb . 18 1) ; the kolkas (D^Vlp, colocasia), still extensively 
cultivated as food (Post, op. cit. 829). and the lllf (rjiV). both 
members of the Arum family, and used, with mustard ahd lupine 
together, to form a pickle (see Ldw, 240); the turnip (riB^, modern 
lift), the radish (}*13X), the cabbage (3H3), and the asparagus 

(oiriBp’R). 

Most of the vegetables we have discussed were not 
only used in the fresh state (nS) — or in some cases dried 
(p3») — but also laid in vinegar or in brine and used as 
pickles. Such preserved vegetables were called DV33 
(SkZbiith, 9 5) or 0^133 (Pisach. 26 ). 

Of the remaining contributions of the vegetable king- 
dom to the Hebrew kitchen and table, the fruits are 
.of sufficient importance to claim an 
f a Condiments. art j c ] e f or themselves (see Fruit), 
leaving only the various condiments for brief mention 
here. (For fuller treatment of these see the separate 
articles. 8 ) Hehn (op. cit. 205) has rightly emphasised 
the fact that ‘ before pepper was discovered or tame 
into general use, seeds like cummin, black cummin, 
Nigella sativa , the coriander, tcopLavvop, etc., naturally 

1 On this verse as a whole see Budde, and in opposition to fifes 
current explanations of v. 4 b, see Juniper. 

2 RVrag. introduces the purslain into Job 66 ; but see Purslain. 

8 Salt, the prince of condiments, belongs elsewhere, and 

must, in any case, receive special notice (Salt). 
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played a more important r 61 e ' *in the cookery of anti- 
quity. Of these, the first which meets us in the OT 
is the coriander (13, Ex. I631 Nu. 11 7; icbpioy ; also 
Ex. I614), to the greyish- white seeds of which the 
manna is compared. Under the name of napta the 
coriander was cultivated in later times both for its seed 
and for its leaves (Madser, 45) ; the seeds are still very 
largely used * as a spice to mix with bread in the East, 
as well as to give an aromatic flavour to sweetmeats ’ 
(Tristram, NHB, 440). Black cummin (so RV“«- for 
nsp ; ® fj.eXdt'diov) occurs in Is. 2825. Its black seeds 
are still used in Syria to sprinkle over bread. In the 
NT mint, anise, cummin, and rue are associated with 
Jesus’ denunciation of the Pharisees. Of these cummin 
— the ‘fastidiis cumminum amicissimum’ of Pliny — 
was held in the highest esteem by the classical peoples. 
Like salt it was used proverbially as a symbol of friend- 
ship ; the phrase, ol re pi &Xa teal kIj/juvov, is synonymous 
with ‘confidential friends' (Plutarch, quoted by Hehn). 
The textual variation of © in Is. 2827, ‘and the cummin 
shall be eaten with bread,’ is interesting in the light of 
Pliny’s observation that cummin seeds were so used by 
the Alexandrians of his day ( 19 47). The anise of Mt. 
2823 is undoubtedly the Anethutn graveolcns or ‘dill’ 
(so RV m *- ; Mish. njt?, modern shibith). The tithe 
was levied on the seeds, leaves, and capsules (pin jni 
p'p) of this plant {Ma'dsir, 4 s) — i. e. , ‘when its seeds 
are collected, or when its leaves are used as vegetable, 
or when its pods are eaten’ (Jastrow, Diet., s.v. tt). 
Its use as a condiment is attested by* Dkstn, 8 4. Accord- 
ing to the Mishna (Sh/bf'ith, 9 i) no tithe was levied 
on the rue (ors, irifyavov, Lk. 11 42), which seems to 
show that the form given to Jesus’ words by the first 
(‘Jewish’) evangelist (Mt. 2322) is the more accurate 
of the two. To the category of condiments must also 
be reckoned the mustard (alvairi, Win), which, according 
to a recent authority (see ‘ Condimenta ’ in Daremb. and 
Saglio), does not appear to have been used in the form 
with which we are familiar ; rather the leaves ‘ were 
cut up and mixed with the dish to be seasoned ’ ( Athen. 
9366 a). We have already found that the mustard leaf 
was used in making pickles. The best mustard, accord- 
ing to Pliny (19 54), came from Egypt, the n*D Vrin of 
Kil' dim, 1 5 . 

Ginger (Z ingiber officinale ) does not seem to have 
been known in Palestine within our period (for non. 
'Uksin, 85, which Jost reads Don and renders ‘ ginger,’ 
see Spice) ; pepper (W?s), on the other hand, had 
found its way into common use during the Roman 
period. The esteem in which this familiar condiment 
was held at a later date is shown by the Talmudic 
saying, ‘As the world cannot exist without salt and 
pepper, neither can it exist without the Bible, the 
Mishna, and the Talmud’ (Low, 318). Pepper, 
carried in the mouth, is mentioned along with a grain 
of salt (nVp Vri nna), apparently as a cure for toothache 
( Shabb . 65). It was ground in a metal hand-mill 
{Bis a, 2 s), and was used not only to season the ordinary 
table food, but also as a spice in the concoction of 
mead (pVltt M » olybfieXt ; see Wine and Strong 
Drink). 

B. ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


Whilst the Hebrews were free to make full and 
unrestricted use of the products of the vegetable kingdom, 
ft Aiilmml *key were limited as regards the animal 
kliiigdflm • k* n gd° m by various restrictions, most of 
t ^ em * * n principle and origin at least, 
traceable to very early times. 

' {a) The most important was that by which the members 
of the animal kingdom were ranged under the two cate- 
gories of ‘ clean ’ and * unclean, 'those under the former, 
the so-called * clean ' animals, alone being available as 
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food. For the origin and significance of this distinction, 
as well as for parallels among other ancient peoples, see 
Clean and Unclean, Fish, and Sacrifice. For our 
present purpose, the following summary will suffice. 
Of Mammals the locus classicus Dt 143 ^ names ten 
species as clean : viz. , 4 the ox, the sheep and the goat, 
the hart, and the gazelle, and the roebuck, and the 
wild goat, and the pygarg, and the antelope, and 
the chamois’’ (so the RV ; on the identifications see 
the separate articles) ; whilst the camel, the hare, 
the rock-badger (EV Coney [g.v.]), and the swine, 
are similarly named as unclean. 1 As regards birds the 
enumeration proceeds by the method of exclusion (Lev. 
11 13 ff. Dt. 14 11 ), various birds, chiefly birds of prey — 
among them the bat — being specified as forbidden or 
taboo (to adopt the current scientific term), in Hebrew 
technically//^/ (j»j3», a detestation, object of abhorrence 
[see Abomination, 2] ; Dt. 726 Lev. 7 21 11 10^, etc. ). 
Of fishes only those having both scales and fins were 
regarded as clean (Fish, § Sff ), whilst, from the inverte- 
brates, a few species of the locust family alone are 
admitted as food. 

(b) Of equal antiquity, probably, is fhe prohibition 
as food (taboo) of the blood of the clean, warm-blooded , 
_ ...... animals (hence not of the blood of fish). 

9 f w Dl |i l0n This taboo holds a foremost place in 
of Dlooa. the pj ebrew dietary legislation (cp Dt. 
12x62325 1523 Lev. Ylsoff. [H] Gen. 94 Lev. 817 
726/. [P], etc.), whilst its antiquity is historically 
attested at a period much earlier than the promulgation 
of any of the codes now referred to (see 1 S. 14 32-34). 
The discussion of the idea or ideas ultimately under- 
lying this prohibition — one by no means confined to 
the Hebrews — belongs elsewhere (see Sacrifice). In 
the above passages of the OT the prohibition is mainly 
based on the ground that the blood was the seat of the 
'soul' or ntphd (psi, properly the vital, sentient 
principle ; cp Eschatology, § 12). It was therefore too 
sacred for ordinary use, and was to be reserved for, 
and restored to God, the author of all life. In early 
times among the Hebrews, when as yet ‘ all slaughter 
was sacrifice, ’ this dedication of the blood was a matter 
of course ; but when, on the suppression of the local 
sanctuaries, as the result of the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion, it became necessary to authorise slaughter for 
domestic purposes elsewhere than at the sanctuary, it 
was expressly enacted that the blood of the animal 
slaughtered should be allowed to flow away (Dt. 12 15/. ; 
see Dr. in loc. and cp OTJO P), 249/:). The same 
held good of the 4 beast or fowl ’ taken in the chase ; 
the hunter 4 shall even pour out the blood thereof and 
cover it with dust’ (Lev. 17 13). To this abstention 
from blood the Hebrews have at all times remained 
faithful (cp Mohammed’s prohibition : Kuran, Sura 
2167). Only on an occasion such as that in the time 
of Saul referred to above (1 S. 14 32 ff. ; cp the in- 
teresting addition of the Old Lat. and the Vulg. in 
Judith 11 12, ‘to lay hands upon their cattle to drink 
their blood'), and in a period of great religious declension, 
did they imitate their neighbours the Philistines (Zech. 
97) and ‘eat with the blood’ (Ezek. 8825). The 
attitude of the early Christian Church and of the later 
Jews to this part of the dietary laws will be referred to 
later. 

Another restriction, closely associated in P with that 
now discussed, had to do with the intestinal fat of the 

added ‘ the fat tail ’ (,v^R, ’ aly&h , Ex. 292 a Lev. 89 RV) 
of the sheep of the country (see Sheep).* Deuteronomy 

1 On the question whether the Israelites in time of famine 
ever ate ass’s flesh (2 K. 625), see Husks. 

* The custom of fitting this tail in extreme cases to a small 
wheeled cart, which has often been ridiculed, is referred to in 
the Mishna ; see Shabbath, 64, and cp Herod. 8 113. 
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is silent with regard to this taboo ; but its antiquity is 
vouched for by the incidents of i S. 2 The prohibi- 
tion, it should be observed, has reference only to the aVrv 
helebh , ‘ the fat of the omentum and the organs that lie 
in or near it ' (Rel. Sem.ffl, 379/. which see for probable 
reason of this abstinence ; 1 cp Sacrifice), and not to the 
fatty deposits (probably the or ‘ tit-bits ' of Neh. 

8 xo) in other parts of the animal, about which there 
was no restriction. It is important also, in view of 
later usage, to note that this abstinence from the fat of 
the intestines applies only to the case of an ox, sheep, 
or goat offered in sacrifice. The inference is that if 
any of these were slaughtered privately the * fat ’ might 
be eaten ; in any case the prohibition does not extend 
to the fat of non-sacrificial animals (game, etc.), pro- 
vided these are ‘clean’ and duly slaughtered. On 
the other hand the ‘ fat ’ of animals coming under the 
two categories of Ntbhelah and Ttrephah (see next 
paragraph) might be used for any domestic purpose other 
than that of food (Lev. 724). The eating of the ‘fat,’ 
as of the blood, entailed the death penalty (Lev. 725 ; 
for details see treatise Kirfthoth s especially chap. 3 ; 
for blood, chap. 5). 

Of more importance is the taboo placed by the 
Pcntateuchal legislation on two kinds of meat known 

11. Prohibition technicaUy^ >(*)£«*«» (,£» 1 %. 
nf DJftMiBlBli « 2 4 l« x 5 228 Dt. 1421 ; cp Ezek. 

and TSrtphAh. **♦ 44 ^> and <*> *»**“ <"«■ E £- 

<uiu a o upxuui. 22 3I [30] Lev. 724 17 15 228 ; cp Ezek. 

l.c.). In view of the extensive development of later 

Jewish jurisprudence with regard to these two categories 

of forbidden meat, it is essential to understand clearly 

the original significance of the terms. 

(a) The first, Ntbhelah, denotes the dead body of a 
person ( i K. 13 24^ ) or the carcase of an animal ; in its 
technical sense it means the flesh of an animal that has 
succumbed to an organic disease and died a natural death. 
In this sense it is opposed to the carcase of an animal 
that has been properly slaughtered and the blood drawn 
off. 2 (£) The second, Ttrephah , as its etymology 

shows, denotes an animal that has died through being 
torn (ipa, Gen. 31 39) by wild beasts, in other words 
4 torn flesh.’ 3 Of these, Ttrephah was forbidden 

even by the earliest code (Ex. 2231 [30]), whjch requires 
that it shall be cast 4 unto the dogs ’ ; the prevalence of 
this custom near the time of Jesus is confirmed by the 
lines of the Pseudo- Phocylides (148 /., Xefxava \ehre 
Kvtrlv Ovfpujv &tt 6 Orjpes ZSovtcu). Ntbhelah appears first 
in the legislation of D (Dt. 14 21), which allows it to be 
given away to the 4 stranger ' or to be sold to the 
foreigner. By the later regulations of P (H), however, 
its use is forbidden to native-born Israelite and stranger 
alike (Lev. 17 15). 

With the increasing attention to the requirements of 
the Levitical legislation in matters of ceremonial purity 
that marked the later pre-Christian period, and the 
ever-growing eagerness of the Scribes to ‘ make a fence 
round the Torah’ ( Abdth , 1 1), the two termini technici 
under discussion gradually assumed other significations 
widely different from those originally belonging to 
them. Hence we may assume that in NT times 
they already possess the significance assigned to them 
respectively by the authoritative definition of the Mishna. 

‘ Every animal that has to be rejected (technical term = 
V?D|) on account of (a defect in) the method of slaughter 
(no'neO is Nibkildh ; every one slaughtered according to rule 
but rejected for some other cause is firtph&h ’ (Mish. Chullln, 
2 4). In the same treatise (8 1) we find the firifhdk category so 
extended as to include meat vitiated by the animal suffering 
from any one of a large number of fatal ailments, so that we 

1 This was certainly not due to any thought of these portions 
being prejudicial to health, still less to the fantastic notion of 
Micnaelis that the fat was forbidden in order to encourage the 
culture of the olive ! 

9 Cp 0’s Qvrtauuuor throughout; Vg. cadaver morticini ; 
E V ‘ that which dieth of itself” 

9 Cp 0 ’s fifptoAwroF ; EV ‘ that which is tom of beasts.' 
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have this other definition : * every animal in similar circum- 
stances that cannot live is J'iriph&k.* 

By means of this casuistry the original prohibition of 
the flesh of an animal dying of itself has now been 
transferred to the flesh of one not slaughtered according 
to rabbinic prescription. In the present work it would 
be out ofplace to enter into the minutiae of the Jewish 
laws of Sthlt&h or ritual slaughter, even were this, for 
an outsider, possible. One other reference to the Mishna, 
however, may be permitted, because of its bearing on 
an important passage of the NT. In the same treatise 
(Chullfn, I2) we read, ' Any one may slaughter and at 
any time and with any instrument except a harvest- 
sickle, a saw, etc., because these strangle ’ — i. e . , they 
do not make the clean incision required for the proper 
slaughter. We have here the explanation of the 
4 things strangled ’ (rod wiktov), from which, we are told, 
the first Gentile Christians were advised to abstain (Acts 
152029 21 25; see Council of Jerusalem). They 
were to abstain not only 'from blood,’ that is from 
meat killed by any method other than that of blood- 
letting (see [£] above), but also from the flesh of animals 
from which the blood had been drawn in any way other 
than that sanctioned by the Jewish authorities of the 
time. 1 

A word must suffice for a last limitation implied, not 
formally enjoined, in the oldest legislation. The 

12. Of heathen'* He ! jreW5 ' . on the ^ ound of E *- 84 
food. m ater times at ^ east » consistently 
abstained from meat that had formed 
part of an offering to a foreign deity, or might be even 
suspected of such an origin. We have seen (above, § 4) 
how Daniel, Judas the Maccabee, Josephus, and their 
respective companions preferred a modest vegetable 
diet to the risk of defilement by heathen food. On the 
recommendation of this form of abstention attributed 
to the Council of Jerusalem (Acts, l.c. ) by which the 
eating of 4 meats offered to idols ’ and of blood is classed 
with 4 fornication,’ precisely as in an earlier age the 
eating of the blood is ranked in the same category with 
murder and idolatry (Ezek. 3325), see Council ii., §11. 

Having examined in detail the restrictions which the 
Hebrew dietary laws placed on the use of animal foods, 
we proceed to another interesting taboo. 

At the close of the early narrative (J) of Jacob’s 
experience at Penuel, the redactor (R JE ) has added, 

1 o ' Therefore the children of Israel eat not 

sinew 1 '• s ' new hip.’ 

AV ‘the sinew’ that shrank’ ; cp ©, rb 
vevpov b tp&pKrj<T€p) which is upon the hollow of the 
thigh unto this day ’ (Gen. 3232 [33]). We have here 
the first reference to a popular taboo of (evidently) 
great antiquity, which, strangely enough, has not found 
a place in the dietary legislation of the Pentateuch. 
The sinew in question is the great muscle of the leg 
known to anatomists as the nervus ischiadicus. What- 
ever may have been the original significance of the 
abstinence here referred to (cp Rel. Sent. M 380), it is 
given by the writer as use and wont merely. It must 
soon afterwards have been raised to a formal prohibition. 

The Greek translators appear to have so regarded it, rendering 
the narrative tense of the original by ov fi'rj <f>dyui<nv, ‘are by no 
means to eat’ (cp Lk. 1 15, ov fin ttijj, ‘shall by no means 
drink ’). The next witness is Josephus, who, after informing us 
that Jacob himself abstained from the flesh of this muscle* adds, 
‘and for this sake it is taboo for us 4 (ovfi* rjfi.iv e6w6 tfiov, Ant. 
i. 20 2). This is confirmed by the Mishnic legisla tion, by which 

l The whole ritual minutiae of ‘slaughter’ are referred in 
the Talmud to God himself, on the ground of Dt. 12 ax, where 
the true reference is of course to v. 15. Details of the process 
by which ‘ kosher ' meat (i.e. t "W 3 , * meat prepared according to * 
prescription,' the opposite of V?DB) is secured at the present day 
would be out of place here ; suffice it to say that the custom of 
rubbing salt into the newly-killed meat in order to remove as 
much as possible of the venous blood is said on good authority 
to have been introduced by a Babylonian doctor of the name of 
Samuel in the early Talmudic period ( circa 220 A.D.— ■£.*., later 
than the Mishna). See Wiener, Die jUdiechtn Speisegesetze , 
206 ; Strack, Das Blut ', 87 f. (1900). 
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the nervus ischiadic** ' of domestic animals and wild animals, 
of the right leg and the left leg ’ is formally forbidden (i Chullln , 
7 x)and the minimum punishment of forty stripes decreed for the 
transgressor (ib. 3). 

This taboo is still faithfully observed by orthodox 
Jews. For the important dietary law against seething 
the kid in its mother's milk (Ex. 23 19, etc.), see 
Cooking, § 8 ; Magic, g 2. 

From this study of the more important laws by which 
the use of animal food generally was regulated in OT 
- ... and NT times, we proceed to review in 

“■ “ detail the evidence of the OT regard- 

ITOOL j n g the individual animals. We have 
adverted to the fact that the enjoyment of animal 
food was much less frequent among the Hebrews than 
among ourselves, more especially in the more primitive 
times when meat was available only on the occasion of 
a sacrifice. Such occasions might be offered not only 
by the recurring family and tribal festivals (nnseto naj, 
1 S. 20 29 ; cp I3/. 21), but also by the arrival of an 
honoured guest (Gen. 18 iff., and often), or by some 
event of more than usual significance (1 K. 19 21). 
Only at the tables of royalty and of the great nobles, we 
may suppose, was meat a daily luxury (1 K. 423 [5 3] 
Am. 64; cp Neh. 5 18). In the Greek period and 
onwards, however, the standard of living rose with 
the growth of commerce ; indeed the table of a wealthy 
Jew of the first century would astonish us by the variety 
and elegance of its dishes. 

The source of the ordinary meat supply was at all 
periods the domestic animals — cattle (iga), sheep, and 
goats. The minimum age at which any of these species 
was available for sacrifice, and therefore for food, was 
eight days ( Lev. 22 27 ). Sacrificial meat, if not previously 
consumed, had to be destroyed on the third day at latest 
(Lev. 7 16/. 196 /.), — probably because in the warm 
climate of Syria decomposition sets in rapidly. The 
dam and her offspring must not be killed on the same 
day (Lev. 22 28 ; cp the similar humanitarian legislation 
of Dt. 226 f ). From this passage and others ( e.g . , 
1 S. 16 2) we see that the cow, as well as the ox, 
was eaten by the Hebrews, whilst their neighbours the 
Egyptians and the Phoenicians ‘would as soon have 
eaten human flesh as that of the cow ’ {Bel. Sem. ( J ) 280). 

The animals slaughtered might be taken directly from 
the herd (Gen. I87) — these are the 'jn nga (j86es vojxdSes), 
'oxen from the pasture, * of 1 K. 423 [63] — but the 
custom of specially fattening them for the table also was 
in vogue (Prov. 15 17). These ‘ fatlings ’ were known as 
nno. mirt (2 S. 6 13 1 K. 1 9 etc. ), or gna, birt ( 1 K. 4 23 
[63] Ezek. 343 20 Zech. 11 16). A more expressive term 
is derived from the fact that the creatures were tied up 
(pan) and doubtless fed with special fattening stuffs, as 
was the case with the oxen and geese of Egypt (Erman, 
Egypt* 438 * 444 ) ; *is term is pa*Ta 'Vjj; (Jer. 4621 — @ 
26 ax, fjJxrxp s orrevrds = the 'fatted calf' of Lk. 15 23, 
and the om<rrd of Mt. 224 — 1 S. 2824 Am. 64 Mai. 4 a 
[Sao]). 1 The method of slaughtering for the 

table probably differed little from that practised by the 
Egyptians as illustrated by Wilkinson {op. cit. 226/). 
The throat of the animal was cut in such a manner as 
completely to sever the great arteries and veins of the 
neck, in order that the blood might flow as freely as 
possible (see § 9). The choicest portions (see 1 S. 
924), and those probably first removed (cp Wilkinson, 
l.c.), were the right hind -quarter (pfogf, xwXea, AV 
' shoulder,' RV ' thigh ' ), and the ‘ shin ’ or upper portion 
of the right fore-leg (yhr. tiro a, Dt. 18 3 Nu. 619 [P] ; cp 
Ezek. 244 ), both of which, in the case of sacrificial 
victims, were the perquisites of the priests (Lev. 7 3a f ). 

1 The MT of 1 S. 169, Deaton (AVmg. 1 of the second sort *), 
is explained in Jewish tradition by an alleged popular belief that 
the young of the second bearing are superior to the firstlings. 
Modem editors, however, read o^n, ■ the fat ones ’ (cp Ezek. 
84 1 «). 


The goat and (especially) the kid were held in more 
esteem in former times in Syria (Gen. 279 Judg. 619 
__ haa 181519 1 S. 16 20 etc.) than at present, 
10. Oi sa®«P w hen mutton is the principal animal food. 
§Ma goats, yet the variety of lambs known as tna. 
karitn, is mentioned with special honour (Dt. 82 x 4 1 S. 
159 Am. 64). Both Syrians and Arabs now set great store 
by the fat tail of the native sheep, ' a swagging foot-lap 
wide' (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1502), which was no doubt 
equally relished by the Hebrews. If the sheep was 
offered in sacrifice, however, the tail, as we learned 
above (§ 10 beg . ), was consumed on the altar. The 
ancient Egyptians, on the other hand, had a decided 
prejudice against mutton (see Wilkinson, op. cit., 1878, 
230, with Birch’s note). At the present day the goat is 
prized chiefly for its milk. The flesh of the kid is said 
to be ‘tender and delicate, especially when boiled in 
milk' (Van Lennep) ; but this favourite Arab dish (see 
especially Thomson, LB , 94/) was forbidden to the 
Hebrews (see Cooking, § 8 end). A special article 
will be devoted to Milk and its preparations, butter, 
cheese, etc. 

The daily supply of meat for Solomon’s table included, 
we are told, besides ‘ ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of 
the pastures, and an hundred sheep, harts, and gazelles, 
and roebucks, and fatted fowl’ (1 K. 423 [53]), for 
which see Venison and Fowl respectively. The cate- 
gory ' fowl ’ included at least the following : — pigeons, 
turtle -doves ^quails , perhaps also geese — the national 
food- bird of E^vpt — and in later times the domestic fowl 
and the sparrow^ For the prominent place occupied by 
Fish in the Hebrew food supply, and for the methods of 
catching and cooking them, as also for the preparation 
of the Locust and the use of Honey, see the separate 
articles. For Eggs see Fowl, § 4. 

Of the tabooed or unclean animals by far the most 
important is the pig. The Jews’ abhorrence of swine’s 
lfi Tabooed which is mentioned by many of the 
' I trial ° classical writers (see references in 'Cibaria, ’ 

' Daremberg and Saglio, 1159 a, n. 537), 
more than anything else brought them into contempt with 
their heathen neighbours. 1 The martyrs of 2 Macc. 618/: 
preferred death to eating the loathsome food. It is 
apparently inconsistent with this feeling that swine’s flesh 
was eaten sacramentally, though doubtless in secret, 
when Is. 654 and 6617 were written. See Swine, and 
on the mystic eating of ‘mice’ see Mouse. It was 
not, however, an obscure religious tradition, but the 
pressure of famine that led to the eating of the un- 
heard-of foods mentioned in 2 K. 625 29. 2 

A few observations regarding the price of provisions, 
more particularly in the NT period, would form an 
17 Price a PP ro P riate close to this article. Unfortu- 
of food. natel y the data at command — incidental 
statements, for the most part, in OT and 
NT, in Josephus and the Mishna — are so conflicting, 
not to dwell on the uncertainty as to the measures and 
moneys, that, beyond a few relative values, no certain 
results can be secured. Thus all we may safely infer 
from 2 K. 7 1 16 is that when the siege of Samaria was 
raised, the price of flour stood to that of barley in the 
ratio of 2 :1. The ratio of wheat to barley at a 
later period was 3 : 1 (Rev. 66). Similarly, from 
Mindchoth , 138 we gather that the relative values of 
ox, calf, ram, and lamb were 100, 20, 8, and 4 denarii . 
Josephus, again, supplies some details, which are diffi- 
cult to reconcile, regarding the price of oil in his day 
( Vit. 13, BJ ii. 21 2), whilst the familiar words of Jesus 
have made the cheapness of sparrows proverbial (Mt. 
10 29 Lk. 126 ).* 

1 See the passages from Greek and Roman authors collected 
by Wiener, Spetsegesetze , 462 ff. % and Reinach, Let J*ifs chqs 
Us auteurs greet et remains, 

2 See, however, Dove’s Dung. 

8 A large amount of material regarding prices generally in 
Talmudic times has been collected by Herzfeld in an appendix 
to his HandeUgtsch. der/udenP) [’94]. 
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FOOL, FOLLY 

All thatrequires to be said under the head of beverages will 
be found in the articles Milk, Vinegar, Water. Wine and 
Strong Drink. For some remarks on the methods of pre- 
paring food mentioned in OT or NT, see Cooking ; on the mode 
of serving and the etiquette of the table, see Meals ; and on 
the facilities for purchasing the necessaries of life, either in the 
natural state or prepared as food, see Shambles. Besides the 
articles already named, see Bread, Manna, Oil, Salt. 

A. R. S. K. 

FOOL, FOLLY. The antithesis of wisdom and folly 
is characteristic of the late ethical or humanistic move- 
ment. Of the numerous words rendered ‘ fool ’ in EV 
it ought to be noticed that for two of them * fool ’ is not 
an exact equivalent. Take especially (i) nabhal , 

which, as Driver (on Dt. 22 21 1 S. 2625) agrees, ought 
not to be translated 4 fool ’ ; for an examination of 
passages see Cheyne (Psalmsi-)), on Ps. 14 1. The case 
is analogous to that of ‘ men of Belial,’ a phrase which 
is generally taken as equivalent to ‘ unprincipled, good- 
for-nothing men,’ but which really expresses reckless 
wickedness (see Belial). 

Vaj and W * K are in fact synonymous, as Abigail’s 

speech in 1 S. 25 25 shows. The origin and meaning of ^33 are 
treated elsewhere (see Nabai.) ; here, therefore, we need only 
caution the reader against rendering ^>33, ‘fool,’ though this 
interpretation is as old as © (a<f>pwv ; Pesh. Ps. 14 1 53 1 [2], 
aunvala). The nabhal is not adequately described even as one 
who has ‘ moral and religious insensibility ’ (Driver, Dt. 256) ; 
he is a dangerously bad man, violent, destructive, or— a render- 
ing which suits well in Ps. 14 1 (53 1 [2]) 89 s [^] 74 18 22 — an 
‘impious’ man. See also Dt. 826 (fiotpo?), 21 (aovvcros), z S. 
2625 2 S. 333 18 13 Is. S25./I ( jLwopo? ), Jer. 17 11 Ezek. 183 (© 
om.) Prov. 17721 80 22 Job2ro 80s (but Prov. 80 32, is 
corrupt). 1 The denom. verb ^23 means ‘to treat as a 
is treated’ (Nah. 36 Mic. 76 Jer. 14 21 Dt. 32 15). 2 The noun 
n^33 also expresses the same disregard of moral and religious 
law, the same nihilism we might almost call it (see Nabal on 
derivation) ; it is used, e.g., in speaking of sexual offences (Dt. 
22 2t Judg. 206 [H nSTl, 2 S. 13 12 Job 428 Is. 9 17 [16]). 

(2) The other word misrendered ‘fools,’ * foolish, ’ is 

holbllm (Ps. 5 s [6] 733 75 s). RV better, 'the 
arrogant’ ; but the ‘mad’ or ‘raging ones’ (see 1 S. 
21 13 [14]) can also be defended (see on the respective 
renderings, BDB, s.v. VSn, and Che.< 2 > on Ps. 56 ). 

Certainly and rfiSSin in Eccles. mean neither arro- 

gance, nor mere folly, but madness (see EV), and in Job 12 17 
7Vin’=‘he deprives of reason.’ 

The other terms generally (as in EV) rendered ' fool,’ 
‘folly,’ ‘foolishness,’ do not imply more than an in- 
veterate moral and religious insensibility, which issues 
in disorderly actions (cp Che. Jew. Rel. Life , 136). 

(3) ^'02, ktsll (root idea, fatness or thickness), often in Prov. 

and Eccles., thrice in Pss. ; K’sil, the constellation, may be 
connected (but cp Stars, 8 3 ; Orion). See especially Prov. 26 1 
3-1 z ; also Ps. 49 1 z fio] 92 7 [6] 948 (|| ‘brute’) Prov. 

8 5 (II D'NnS» ‘ simple ’). The verb In Jer. 10 8 (|| ")jn \ late 
passage). 

(4) 730, sdkhdl (root idea, stopped up? cp IDO with Ass. 
saklu , sakku , ‘deaf’ — i.e. % stopped up; see Del. Ass. 
HJVB), Jer. 4 22 621 Eccles. 2 79 7 17 etc., whence 

in Eccles. only (syn. m^D2, nrfVl.l) ; V|D3 (2 S. 24 10) 
and ^‘200 (xS. 2621), ‘to play the fool’; V|D, ‘to befool,’ Is. 
4425 ; ^30, ‘folly,’ Eccles. 106, and, by emendation, 7 25 s (MT 
^>2). 

(5) V'W, '<%ttf/(same root idea as in V’D3), often in Prov. ; also Hos. 

9 7 (|| y3Bte)Jer. 422 Is. 19 xx, but not Ps. 107 17 (see We., Che.); 
probably too Vuk in Job 5 3,4 and D’V’lK in Is. 858 should be 

D'Sjy ; the noun is il^K, ‘folly,’ Prov. 5 23.5 

(6) iy2, bd'ar( prop, ‘brutishness *), Ps.49 10 [xx] 78 22 926 [7] 
(II *TD3)> Prov. 12 1 30 2. 

1 Here and in Dt. 826 we should perhaps read ^DD. 

9 *?23hl should perhaps be read also in Is. 28 3 (Ruben, Che.) *, 
the word now appears mispointed (V2I) and misplaced (in v. 4). 

* Ps. 49 13 [14] (*?D3) and 85 8 (it^D2) are also corrupt (see Che. 

Psalmsffl). ... , 

4 Job 5 3 is probably a later insertion ; it interrupts the con- 
text (see Bickell ; Che. JQR 8575 [’97]). 

* Cp also the verb VkH 3 Is. 19 X3 Jer. 5 4 Nu. 12 xx. 


(7) D’Rnfl, jdtk&'lmy Prov. 9 6, but elsewhere * the simple ’ 
(prop. * die open ’), and so uniformly RV. 

(8) tdpkll (prop. * insipid ’), Lam. 2 14, and H7Cft, Job 1 22 
(AV ‘foolishly’; RV ‘with foolishness’), 24 12; both these 
passages are corrupt. 1 

On the idea involved in this group of ethical terms, 

cp Ecclesiasticus, § 23 ; Wisdom Literature. 

Passing to the NT, we find in EV * fool ’ for (b) av&froc Lk. 
24 25, cp avota 2 Tim. 8 9, (10) acrcxfxu Eph. 6 15 (RV ‘ unwise ’), 

t r rnnnMmr Prtm 1 or fw\l * cnc.l.cc t a./utA/wiuuu rt P nr 

il 23 (cp RV); (13) a tymp, a strong term, i Cor. l8 36 t Cor. 11 

16 19 126 ix ; cp aApotrbvti 2 Cor. 11 x ; and finally (14) p*>p 6 f 

Mt. 7 26 28 17 (juapoi kou rv^AoO *9 (Ti. WH om.) Cor. 

8 18 4 10 etc. ; cp uwpoAoyta Eph. 5 4 (between al<r\p 6 rtfK and 
evrpairehia ; cp Col. 8 8), ‘ unedifying discourse ' ; uMpoiim Rom. 
I22 (in a different sense Mt. 613 etc.), atapi (vg./atue) Mt. 
5 22 also belongs here ; it is not, as Alford supposed, the Heb. 
mto, rndreh. In Mishnic Heb. DVHD> .fHjp represent 

fiupdf, fjLupe ; ‘ Never call any one ttiorf, that is, fool,’ says a 
certain king, in entrusting nis son to a pedagogue ( Pesik, . 
Shini'u. 1 1 8). We cannot indeed prove that tne word was 
already common in the time of ^Jesus ; but such colloquial ex- 
pressions would become naturalised first. (On the exegesis of 
Alt. 5 22, see Raca.) See, further, Hypocrisy. 

T. K. C.— S. A. C. 

FOOTMAN 1 S. 4 10 154, see Army, § i ; (ft) 

i S. 22x7, RV Guard, cp Army, § 4,and see Runners. 

FOOTSTOOL. (1) 2 Ch. 9,8 ; (2) bj"l DVlfl. 

Is. 661; (3) yttottoAion. Mt. 635. See Throne. 
FOOT-WASHING. See Meals, § 4, and Washings. 

FORAY (TTI 5 ), 2 S. 322 RV, AV '[pursuing] a 
troop.’ See War and cp Army, § 3. 

FORD, the equivalent of maiibhdr, 

ma dbhdrdh (« generally AlAB&Cic) in EV of Gen. 
3222 [23] Josh. 27 Judg.328 Is. 162, also in RV of 2 S. 
1528 17 16 (© apapwd) and in Kau. MS (with which 
We., Dr., H. P. Sm. agree) of rn3£, % dbhdrdh , in 2S. 

The last three passages are of great interest ; they come into 
the narrative of David’s flight and subsequent return from 
Absalom. In all, the text needs some emendation. In 1528 and 

17 16 neither AV’s ‘the plain [plains] of the wilderness ’ (=£r.) 

nor RV’s ‘ the fords of the wilderness ’ ( = Kt.) is a natural phrase. 
Read probably JV2 ‘ the house of the wilderness ’ (a local 

name like Beth - arabah). In 19 x 8 f. read 

rrr.mie "fron rra;nn vaynV- The closing words (except rraj 
are dittographed in v. 16 (end) ; T2yH7 (?'• i<?) is written three 
times over, and each time incorrectly ; probably the closing 
words of v. 16 originally stood in the margin as a correction. 
Render ' And they relieved one another (in going) before the 
king to escort the household of the king across the Iordan.’ 
The ford was presumably the well-known one not far from 
Gilgal (2 S. 19 15 [i6]); cp Jordan, S$ 2, 7. T. K. C. 

FORECOURT >, Mk. 1468+ RV“*, EV 

Porch. See Temple. 

FOREIGNER (n3J, Dt. 15 3 ; nCWl. Ex.l2 4 5). 
See Stranger. 

FORE-RUNNER (npo^pOMOc). Heb. 620 Wisd. 

128. The phrase UpS p*l (0 irpoTpi\€iv) is used of one who 
‘runs before’ a chariot (iS. 811 2 S. 15 1 [ir aparpixeiv] ; see 
Chariot, f 10), or of a member of the royal body-guard (x K. 
I5 [irapaTp*x ttv ) » see Army, ft 4). In 1 Macc. 16 21 the Gk. 
equivalent is used of a messenger (see Runners). 

^jba'fl in Nu. 13 21 gives irp 6 &popo i for DHUJSI (see Fruit, 

I 4 [2]). 

FORESHIP (npcopA) Acts 27 3° EV. See Ship. 

F0BESKINB, HILL OF THE (ni^H n»?3) 

Josh. 53. See Circumcision, § 2 ; Gilgal ; Helkath- 
hazzurim (end). 

FOREST. The first of the three words represented 
by 1 forest ’ is unfortunately very doubtful. 

1. vp, hores ; dpvfids, 6 in 2 Ch., also given for 

1 In Job 1 22 n^SJl should probably be cp Is. 82 6 (Che.) ; 
on 24 12 see Budde and Duhm. As a compensation nVrtlJ, Job 
4 18, should probably be JlVsn (so Hupf. ; but cp Dillm.)* 
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Forest 

Haroshbth; cp Ass. frur$u, ‘mountain/ NH ehin= 
Aram. Ksn?n, ‘ wood, thicket.’ The readings in 
aCh. 274 Is. 179 Ezek. 31 3, however, are all prob- 
ably corrupt. In 2 Ch. read n’ine, * level county ’ 
(see Perizzites) ; in Is. probably *1^13?, ‘the Girshite’ 
(see Girzites); in Ezek. 31 3 tnn (® B om. ; EV 
‘with a shadowing shroud’) should be 'd ‘a 

shadowing fir tree ' (a variant to hr tipr). On 1 S. 
23 15 ^, see Horesh. 

a. DJTB, pardes, xapdbeiaos, Neh. 28 (RV®*- ‘park’), 
Eccles. 2s (AV ‘orchard,’ RV ‘park’), Cant. 4 x 3 (EV 
‘ Orchard,’ RV 11 *- ‘ a paradise ’). A rare and late word, 
see Garden. 

3* yd' a r, 5pv/x6s ; Ass. dru, Aram, my' ; usually 
rendered ‘forest,’ occasionally ‘wood’; v /ny*, to be 
rugged, difficult. 

Some of .the many references to forests, bushes, 
and thickets are mentioned here, partly because EV 
has not always preserved the colouring of the original. 

(a) The phrase ‘ the forest in Arabia’ (Is. 21 13, in RV ; ® 
it, rtf Spvfiif itnripat) is infelicitous ; probably ‘ thickets in the 
desert country’ would be a better rendering (see Del. ad loc., 
and cp SB07 *). The thorns and stun ted trees and shrubs of 
the desert are to supply the only shelter for the fugitives. Cp 
Aram, my’- 

(£) For ‘forest of Carmel.’ 2 K. 19 23 Is. 87 24, read with RV 
the forest of his fruitful field '—i.e., paraphrasing (with SBOT 
* Isa : ’)» 1 where its rich woods are thickest (® ei« ttyor p .epovs 

(c) In Jer. 56 ‘A lion out of the forest shall slay them,’ and 
128 ‘mine heritage is (become) unto me as a lion in the forest,’ 
are slightly misleading. It is the tangled jungle on the banks 
of the Jordan that is meant (see Tristram, NH xi8); ly; is 
often not ‘forest’ but ‘thickets.’ 1 

(d) The ‘forest in the midst of Carmel ’ (Mic. 7 14 RV ; AV 
‘the wood’ . . . \ is due to an exegetical error. The Jews 
cannot have described their ideal hope in such terms as RV 
presents (cp Keil). To live in a forest would mean being 
constantly surrounded with the greatest hindrances to comfort. 
It is a picture not of future happiness but of present misery’. 
Faithful Israel which is now (in post-exilic times) condemned to 
make shift with the wildest and least productive parts of 
Palestine will in the great coming day occupy Bashan and 
Gilead as before. The heathen will have boen cast out, and 
Palestine will be the Holy Land (so Wellh., Nowack). 

(*) Part of the royal palace built by Solomon at Jerusalem, 
and used as an armoury, was called the 1 house of the forest of 
Lebanon’ (x KL. 7 2./ 10 17-21 2 Ch. 9 16-20). Entering it, one 
seemed to be in the midst of the cedar-groves of Lebanon. The 
house had ‘four rows of cedar pillars, with cedar beams upon 
the pillars, and it was covered with cedar above upon the 
beams.' Hence, in all probability, its name. 

00 1° Jer. 429 (EV) we read of ‘thickets’ so dense and 
large that the population of a city could take refuge in them 
from an invader. This view of the text implies perhaps 
too high an estimate of the woodland in S. Palestine. Ewald 
seems to be right in reading ‘ the whole land ’ (® iratra [17] *10 pa) 
for ‘the whole city,’ and Gk. in substituting ‘into the caves’ 
(n'nytaa) for ‘ into the thickets ' (□'3^3). 2 .For a similar mistake 
see 1 S. 186, where Ey, following MT, says that the Hebrews 
fled before the Philistines into ‘caves and thickets,’ but 
‘thickets’ (D'mn) should be ‘ holes ’ (Dn’in). See Bu. SBOT, 
ad lac. 

(g) In Zech. 11 9 AV’s * forest of the vintage ’ is most enig- . 
matical. Vineyards and Bashan can hardly have been mentioned 
together. RV substitutes ‘ strong forest/ The Revisers, how- 
ever, were sensible of the difficulty of the phrase, and retain 
the rag. * defenced forest ’ (A Spvpbs o trvp.<f>v tos , salt us munttus). 
Probably the true reading is * the forest shall come down by the 
axe’ (i.e., Kt. Tistan and Kr. TX3n are both wrong; read 
TStyjja with Che. (Ex/. T., March 1899); C P Duhm’s emenda- 
tion of r»jfWp3 in Is. 10 33. 

(k) For ‘forest of Ephraim,’ see Ephraim, Wood of. 

(0 For * forest of Hareth,’ see Hareth. 

Possibly some writers have exaggerated the woodland 
in ancient Palestine. The country was too well peopled 
for thick forests, except in the mountains and in parts 
of the Plain of Sharon. There is only one solitary grove 
of cedars on Lebanon ; but fir trees are still abundant. 
Forests of oak may be seen in Gilead, and park-like 
woods in Bashan. In Carmel and in the N. and E. of 

1 Cp Jer. 12 s Zech.ll 3 (‘pride of Jordan’ EV in Zech., 
RV in Jer.) |ht|, <ftpvaypM, su/erbia. 

2 ® eis tA crmjAoia «cu «ty tA AA.mj (a conflate reading). 
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Sharon oaks are abundant, and even elsewhere one 
still meets with a solitary oak or terebinth of huge 
dimensions, as at Hebron, valley of Elah, Shiloh, and 
Dan. Cp Palestine, § 15 ; Carmel, § 2 ; Lebanon, 
Sharon. t. k. c. 

FORFEITURE, the penalty for sowing divers seeds 
(*Hjn; Dt. 229 RV ; see Clean and Unclean, $ x). For- 
feiture of substance (DTn^> is threatened in Ezra 10 8 (H x Esd. 
9 4). See Ban ; cp also Confiscation. 

FORKS, the EV reading of in I S. 13m, 

taken apparently as meaning ‘ three-pronged ’ ; but the 
text is certainly corrupt. Between qtir and cwg one 
expects d'^'B '3 (Ps. 746) — i.e. , ‘hatchets.’ The word 
was written twice and twice corrupted. See Axe. 

t. K. c. 


FORNICATION (HU Ezek. I629; nopNfiiA. Mt. 

532). See Marriage, §4 ; also Council of Jeru- 

salem, § 11. 

FORTRESS meant as a general rule a town sur- 
rounded by a defensive wall (HDin) ; cp City, Village. 

The Hebrew terms are : -12*30, tnibsdr, ‘ fortress ’ (Is. 17 3 
25 12 Dan. 11 39 AV), ‘strong hold ’ (Nu. 18 19 2 K. 8 12 Jer. 48 18 
EV Dan. 11 39 RV); nteDYy, 'irmdfdr, ‘strong city’ (PS.OO9 
[11] EV); ns3DY y,'lr tnibsdr, ‘fenced city ’ (Nu. 82 17 Josh. 
10 20 19 35 1 S. 6 18 EV). There also occur, mwa mp, kiryah 
besftrdh, * a defenced city ’ (Is. 25 2 EV), and nSiy ^ n '-m, 'dri 
mibsdrSth , ‘ a well fenced city ’ (Dan. 11 15 EV). 



Fig. x. — Plan and illustration of an ancient wall at Hazor. 
After De Saulcy. 


Fort represents various Hebrew terms : (1) p»rj, ddydk (prop, 
a ‘look out’?, cp Smend ad Ezek. 4 2), 2 K. 25 1 (|| jer. 52 4) 
Ezek. 4 2 17 17 2122 (27] 26sf ; (2) (pi.), md'fizzim (lit. 

place of refuge’), Dan. 11 19 AV (RV ‘fortress’); (3) ago, 
I* »3 RV (AV ‘mount’); (4) nnxo <pL), m^ddsth, 
Ezek. 88 27 (RV strong holds ) ; (5) niYSD (pi.), mistirotk, Is. 
r.3 AX* RV better siege works’; (6) 33 fco, tniigdb, Is. 25xa 
(elsewhere high tower,’ ‘refuge,’ etc.; cp Ps.99 [10] 18 2 [3] 
46 7 [8] RVm*.); ( 7 ) bay, 'd/kel. Is. 32 14 AV, RV ‘hill’; cp 
Ophel, and see Tower. 

Defensive walls, at an early stage in the history of 
Canaanite civilisation, consisted of great unhewn stone 
1 . Of the blocks ; specimens of these may, it has 
Canaanites. ^ 3een suggested* still be seen in Peraea 
and Galilee. The illustration 1 (fig. 1 ) 
represents a fragment of an ancient wall at Hazor (Bahr 
el-Huleh) in Upper Galilee, and is borrowed from De 


1 Re 1701 and Chipiez, Hist. 0/ Art in Sardinia, Judcea, 

astd Syria. 
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Saulcy’s Journey round the Dead Sea. It is not easy 
to say whether the walled towns or fortresses that 
confronted the Israelites when they entered Canaan 
were of this primitive character; it is possible that 
some at least may have had walls of hewn stone 
analogous to those depicted on Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments. Babylonian influence had already been 
long prevalent in Palestine when the Amarna letters 
were written by the prefects of the Canaanite towns 
to the Egyptian Pharaoh ( 1400 B. c. ) ; we should therefore 
have a right to assume that such places as Byblus 
(Gebal), of which Rib Adda was governor, as well as 
Zemar (Sumur), Ashdod, Jerusalem (Urusalim), and 
Lachish, were provided with fortifications of a more 
finished character. 

e This assumption has been thoroughly justified by the excava- 
tions conducted by Bliss at Lachish (Tell el-Hesy) which have 
brought to light a cuneiform document contemporaneous (as the 
contents clearly prove) with the Amarna despatches. 

The Lachish of this period had crude brick walls 
9 or 10 ft. in thickness ; the words ascribed by J 
to the Israelite spies were therefore justified : the 
cities of the southland were ‘fenced and very great’ 
(Nu. 13 28/. ; cp Dt. I28 Nu. 32 36 Josh. 19 2935). Fort- 
resses such as Lachish the nomadic Hebrews could 
hardly take by storm, not possessing the arms and 
engines of war requisite for the purpose. Consequently 
they must have remained encamped in open spots, and 
when pressed by overwhelming numbers or disciplined 
troops must have betaken themselves to caves and hollows 
in the rocks, as we find they did (1 S. 136 ) when they were 
confronted by the better-equipped Philistines. It was 
only by an act of supreme daring, and probably with great 
loss of life, that such a stronghold as Jerusalem, the 
citadel of which was Zion (j^s nisp), was captured by 
David (2 S. 56 /.). 

The reigns of David and Solomon marked an onward 
step ill Hebrew civilization. From 2 S. 5 n (cp 1 K. 
2 Of the ^ ^ I 3-5 I ) we should infer that the 

* _ fortifications erected around Millo (2 S. 69 

He rewfl. x k. 3 i 9 is II27) were built by Phoenician 

— most probably Tyrian — workmen. For many genera- 
tions the Phoenicians had the reputation of being the most 
skilful craftsmen in the world. Compare Herodotus’ 
tribute of admiration to their skill in the construction 
of the canal near Mount Athos (Herod. 723). During 
the regal period the Hebrews became thoroughly 
grounded in the arts of Canaanite civilization. 1 Whilst 
the fortifications of Gezer, Beth-horon, Baalath, Hazor, 
and Megiddo were probably erected by Solomon with 
the aid of foreign (especially Phoenician) labour (cp 
1 K. 91517/.), we may assume that the fortresses 
erected in the Southern Kingdom by Asa — viz. , Geba 
and Mizpah (1 K. 15 21 /. ) — to resist Northern aggres- 
sions were built by the Hebrews themselves, and the 
same thing might perhaps be said of Shechem and 
Penuel which Jeroboam fortified (1 K. 12 25). 

It would seem that Moab in the time of king Mesha likewise 
was dominated by this advancing civilization we may infer 
this from the ruins of Rabbath Moab which exhibit floral forms 
of ornamentation like those of the sacred plant of Assyria. 2 

The most notable fortress in the Northern Kingdom 
was Samaria, built by one of its greatest kings, Omri, 
whose name the Assyrians attached, as w r e learn from 
the annals of Tiglath-pileser and Sargon (Schrader, KB 
232 42), to the Northern Kingdom (bit £Iumri[a]). 
This renowned fortress withstood all the assaults of the 
Assyrian armies — equipped (as we know they were) with 
engineering appliances, battering rams, and towers — 
for upwards of two years (724-722). 

Among the fortified towns of the Southern Kingdom, 
Jerusalem occupied the most prominent place from a 
very early period (so the Amarna despatches would lead 

1 In proof of this statement note the contrast between the 
condition of civilization as depicted in 1 S. 13 19 and in 2 K. 24 x6. 

* Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Sardinia , Judcea, Syria , 
308 /, based on De Saulcy’s discoveries. 


us to conclude). 1 It is essentially a mountain city 
and stands on the southern extremity of a spur or 
plateau enclosed by two ravines, Kedron and Hinnom. 
.A third ravine joins the Kedron at the pool of Siloam 
to the SE. NW. between the Tyropoeon and Hinnom 
valleys is the steep hill of Zion (see Perrot and Chipiez). 
This fortress, strong by nature, was regarded by the 
Egyptians as forming with Samaria and Ashdod im- 
portant strategical outposts against Assyrian aggres- 
sion. That Sargon and Sennacherib regarded them in 
the same light is obvious. 

During the strong military rule of Azariah (Uzziah), 
Judah was well provided with fortresses. The state- 
ments in 2 Ch. 2669 are sustained by the Taylor- 
cylinder recording Sennacherib’s invasion of Palestine 
in 701 B.c. In col. 3 13 we read that forty-six of these 
fortified towns (mahazi dannuti [ bitu ] durdni) were 
reduced by Sennacherib's officers. From line 22 
we learn that the fortified city of Jerusalem was 
provided (as we might expect) with a gateway which 
was probably of massive masonry. Egress from this 
was barred, as we gather from this passage, by the 
intrenchments which enclosed the beleaguered town. 2 
These strong gateways were furnished with doors of 
great strength provided with bolts of iron and bronze 
(1 K. 413 ; cp Dt. 35 3325). Occasionally the gates 
may have been plated with bronze, as were the gates 
of Balawat erected by Shalmaneser II. (cp Is. 45 2). 
Shalmaneser's plates contained representations of his 
military expeditions. 3 

It must be confessed that the lack of monumental 
records and figures having direct reference to Palestine 
« A . renders it impossible to give as vivid 

presentations’ and precise d . e J a “® T i P. cc ‘ in S for ‘- 

* resses as could be desired. We can 

only derive illustrative materials from the copious stores 
of graphic Assyrian representations furnished by its 
monumental portrayals and the ruins of Khorsabad ancf 
Nineveh. The illustration, fig. 2 (next page), taken 
from the reliefs belonging to the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
III. (745-727) preserved in the British Museum, repre- 
sents the general type of fortification of the towns of 
Western Asia. 

It is hardly possible to accept the high figures given 
by Herodotus in his description of the walls of Babylon 


Still, they may not have been so far in excess as we might 
imagine. Herodotus’ measurements (178 ad fin.\ 200 royal 
cubits for the height and 50 for the breadth — over 380 ft. for 
the former and over 80 ft. for the latter, are probably excessive ; 
but Layard excavated one of the chief gates of ancient Nineveh, 
and according to the scale of his olan the walls were about 
no ft. thick. Probably, hov r cver, the strength of the walls at 
special points (and especially near the gateways) was excep- 
tional. The Nineveh gateway was built by Sennacherib. 
Two pairs of winged bulls were placed by it— one pair looking 
toward the city and the other facing the exterior. 

The extraordinary thickness and solidity of the walls 
were doubtless designed to neutralise the effect of the 
battering rams. 

The fortified town erected by Sargon, DGr Sarrukin 
or Sargon 's town, was considerably smaller than 
Nineveh. It stood upon a parallelogram, two sides of 
which measured 1950 yards, whilst the other two 
measured 1870 yards. As there was no proper akro- 
polis, the king’s palace with its massive gates and 
dominating towers formed a quasi-citadel into which 
the inhabitants could fly for refuge when the outer walls 
were captured or a breach was made through theiji. 
Perrot and Chipiez in their description of this interesting 
fortress give the following details : — 

‘The parapets of the towers were corbelled out from their 
walls a nd picjrccd with loopholes, as we can gather from the 

1 See the letters of Abd-l)iba of Jerusalem in KB 6, no. 180/ 

2 IJalil eliiu urakkis , the current expression, which again 
occurs in ASur-bAni-pal's description of the siege of Baal of Tyre 
(Rassam cyl., col. 2 52). 

3 See The Bronze Ornaments of the Gates of Balawat, edited 
with introduction by Samuel Birch, and descriptions and transla- 
tions by T. G. Pinches (Soc. Bibl. Archeeol ., 1883). 
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reliefs. Each doorway was flanked by a pair of towers, the wall 
between them being only wide enough for the entrance. We 
have no trace of a ditch, though it might easily have been supplied 
by the two mountain streams that flow past the mound * . . . 
There were two gates to each of the faces SE., SW., and NE.' 
(see fig. 3). 


From ancient Egypt we have a useful store of 
illustrative material. One of the most valuable is the 
_ . . fortress of Semneh in Nubia, belonging 

4. Egyptian re- lQ t ^ e t } me Q f the Middle Empire, 
presentations. erected by Usert esen III., blockading 
the right bank of the river. Large 



Fig. 2. — Fortress of Askuttu. From a slab in the British Museum. 


portions of it remain. It is an 
‘ immense brick building with 
many projecting comers and ir- 
regular ground plan, and is sur- 
rounded on the outside by a wall. ' 
In this case an interesting point is to be 
noted— viz., the change in direction in 
the line of slope of the outer wall made 
with the view of rendering the planting 
of scaling ladders more difficult. This 
may be noted also in a representation 
of a fortress of the same period in a tomb 
at Beni Hasan (Erman, Anc. Eg. 526). 

From very early times Egypt 
possessed a regular system of for- 
tification. The shape of the fort- 
ress was quadrangular. Wilkinson 
gives the following description : — 
The walls were 4 of crude brick 15 
ft. thick and often 50 ft. high with 
square towers at intervals along each 
face, generally of the same height as the 
walls . . . Sometimes the whole was 
doubled by an outer casing, leaving a 
space between the two filled in here and 
there by a solid buttress, which strength- 
ened and united them and prevented any 
one passing freely round the inner 
wall when the outer one was broken 


Owing to the massive thickness of the walls in the 
more important fortresses, such as Nineveh, their 
summit would afford ample room for a large number of 
defenders. According to Place ( Ninive , 1x6s; 2n), 
throughout the circumference of the enceinte the curtain 
.was strengthened by rectangular flanking towers separ- 
ated by intervals of 90 feet or double the front of a 
tower. 



Fig. 3. — Assyrian fortress. 
From a slab in the British Museum. 


From the scale of the figures in the sculptures we conclude 
that the head of the towers averages one-fourth or one-fifth the 
height of the curtain. Place gives to the towers a total height 
of 105 feet 3 to the top of their crenellations. 

1 The great defensive value of trenches filled With water was, 
however, thoroughly understood. In Saigon’s description (great 
Khorsabad inscr. 127 jf.) of his siege of Merodach-baladan in 
DQr-Yftkln he narrates how Merodach-baladan made a formjd 
able trench aoo cubits wide in front of the wall and filled it with 
water from the Euphrates. 

3 This is nearly the same height as that assigned by Xenophon 
(A nab. iii. 47) to the walls of Larissa (the Assyrian Resen 


through. The towers like the rest of the walls consisted of a 
rampart and parapet, which last was crowned by the usual round- 
headed battlements . . The fortress was usually square with 

one or occasionally two entrances : but generally with one and 
a sally-port, or a water-gate if near the river . . . One great 
principle in the large fortresses was to have a long wall on the 
side most exposed to attack, projecting from 70 to 100 ft. at 
right angles from and at the same height as the main wall, upon 
which the besieged were enabled to run out and sweep the faces 
or curtain by what we should call ‘ a flanking fire.’ In order to 
keep the enemy as far from the main wall as possible, it was 
raised on a broad terrace or basement, or had an outer low 
wall of circumvallation parallel to the main wall at a distance of 
from 13 to 20 feet.’ 1 

That many of the details in the above descriptions 
hold good of the Palestinian fortresses during the 

5. P alestinian royal period is undoubtedly true Both 
. Babylonian and Egyptian civilization 

^ ' exercised considerable influence in 

Canaan from very early times. The impress of the 
Babylonian, however, was deeper and more permanent. 2 
We should, therefore, expect to find a closer approxi- 
mation to the Babylonian-Assyrian model. Thus the 
Migdal or Tower [y . v. ] was a characteristic feature of 
Palestine from the earliest times. There were small, 
simple towers, and there were others of great size, solid 
and durable, such as would serve as landmarks and 
give their names to places (see Migdal-el, Migdal- 
gad). These erections in some cases go back as far as 
the fifteenth century B.c. at least. Compare (alu or 
ntafiazu) Magdali in the Amarna despatches, 8 the de- 
terminative clearly showing that it was the name of a 
place (in one case Migdol on the NE Egyptian frontier). 
Moreover, we have frequent references to strong doors 
or gates in Canaanite fortified towns (Judg. 16 2/. 1 S. 
23 7 2S.I82433 [19 1] 2 Ch. 14 6 [7] Neh.28 836 
1 Macc. 1833 1539). From 2 S. 18 24 we gather a few 
picturesque details. The gateway of the town had an 
inner and also an outer gate, and the king was sitting 

near Nimrfld). Xenophon’s measurements are : height 100 ft., 
thickness 25 ft., stone foundation (ffpifirfr) 20 ft. in height, the 
circuit of the walls 2 parasangs (or about 6J m.) ; the walls 
themselves were built of clay bricks. In the case of Mespila, 
described by him in f 10 the dimensions are considerably 
greater. 

Respecting the fortifications of Nineveh proper and Kuyunjik 
consult Layard, Nin. and Bab. (abr. ed. ’74), 395 /ft 

1 Wilk. Anc. Eg.\*&ff. (* 7 8> 

3 Nowack, HA 1 98 ff.^ 200 206 ff. 

3 KB v., 15928 28 <26 281 14. 
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between the two in the shade. There was a porter to 
the gate and a watchman on the roof above the gateway, 
who announced to the king the approach of messengers. 

With these fortified gates we may compare bit ^illani (places 
of windows, see Lattice, $ 2 [a]) — the name given by the 
Assyrians to the two towers in front of the city gate, connected 
by an open porch with two pillars or sphinxes, which they 
adopted from Syrian models in the time of Tiglath-pileser Ilf. 
On the bit-biU&ni> the ruins of which have been found at Zenjirli, 
see A usgrabungtn in Senjirli ', Heft II., 1898, and Rost’s 
review, OLZ 1 197 ff % 

In front of the main wall there was frequently a lower 
rampart (Vn. hel), or glacis called in Syriac bar Siird 
and in Greek veplrcixos or irporelx^/ML ( Is. 26 1 2 S. 
20 15 1 K. 2l23[?]). Moreover, battlements were 
erected on the walls 1 (nias, pinnoth , 2 Ch. 2615 Zeph. 
I16; rrirtotf, PmdSoth, Is. 54 12 [AV ‘windows,* RV 
‘pinnacles’]). Of course, migdalim (see Tower), 
rendered irvpyoi in 1 Macc. 56 s Judith 1 3, formed a 
characteristic feature of Hebrew (as they did of other) 
fortified towns in Western Asia (Ezek. 264 27 11). 
Ezek. 27 11 and Cant. 44 (cp Armoury) may perhaps 
suggest that it was customary to affix shields (c'D^sr, 
S e latim) to the walls for greater protection against the 
missiles of the enemy. On the methods by which 
fortresses were stormed, see Siege. o. c. \v. 

FORTUNATUS (<J>optoynatoc [Ti.WH]), a 
member of the Corinthian Church. Along with 
Stephanus and Achaicus he brought news of the Cor- 
inthians to Paul at Ephesus which gladdened and 
refreshed him (1 Cor. 16 17/). See Corinthians, 
§§ 3 . 13 - 

FORTUNE ("13; to A&imonion T ba ]- o Aaimcon 
[&CQ] ; fortuna), and Destiny (us. i) ti'ixv [BNAQ] ; 
super eatn ; Pesh. unites the two as gaddc, ' the 
fortunes’). Two deities (Gad and M&ni) worshipped 
by Jews who had ‘forsaken Yahwe and forgotten his 
holy mountain’ (Is. 65 n+). Obviously, though both 
are male deities, they form a pair, and if Gad be early 
Canaanitish, MSnl can hardly be a late variation of an 
important Nabataean god Manot ( =the Arabian Manat, 
Koran , 53 19-23. 

The antiquity of the worship of Gad is shown by the names 
«aal-c;ad, migdal-gad, the one localised in the far north, the 
other in the territory of Judah ; less certainly by the exclamation 
of Leah (Gen. 30 11 J), for *73 in 1 J 3 or 12 K 3 is perhaps 
more naturally taken as an appellative (so the same word often 
in Syriac [Baethg.]) than as a divine name (see, however, Ball in 
SHOT). The tribal name Gad is also probably a borrowed 
divine name. Of the prevalence of the cultus of Gad or Tychfe in 
Syria in later times there are abundan* proofs (see Mordtmann, 
ZD MG 81 99-101; Noldeke, tb. 52474, .<78 f; Baethg. Beitr. 
77 f)t nor can we doubt that it was part of the primitive Aranruean 
worship. Of the Syrian cultus of Ment we have only the 
evidence of some Aramaeo-Persian coins of the Achaemenida; 
(Ges. Thes., ‘Addenda,’ 97^); but if there was really a Babylonian 
god Manu, 2 we may assume that it was not less ancient than 
that of Gad. 

It has often been held that Gad and MenI are the 
planetary gods, Jupiter and Venus. This view is 
supported from Arabic usage, in which Jupiter is called 
‘the great fortune,’ and Venus ‘the little fortune,’ but 
lacks further confirmation. There were no doubt 
several varieties of Gad or Fortune (and consequently 
of M6nl or Destiny). Thus in early times there was one 
at a well-known point of the Hermon range (Baal-gad), 
and a Christian writer (Jacob of Serug) tells us that in 
his time many mountain-tops were crowned with temples 
of Fortune (Mordtmann). Moreover, there was also 
the domestic Fortune or good genius. 

In Ber. Rabba , par. 71 , Leah’s joyful cry is explained, ‘ The 
Fortune of the house— the Fortune of the world — is come,’ and 


1 It is uncertain whether JTU 3 and nfetoE* are quite syn- 
onymous, or whether the latter word denoted a special form of 
battlements, of pointed shape, to resemble solar rays. [On njS 
see Corner-stone.] 

2 Lenormant, La Magic, no; Davis, Presb. and Ref. Rev., 
Oct. *92, p. 773: Johns, Exp. T. 10 526 (Aug. ’99). See how- 
ever Hommel, Exp. T. 10 stof (Sept. ’99). 
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in Ned. 5 6 a, Sank. 20 a tnri KJHK means the couch of suite 
reserved for the Luck of the house, and covered doubtless with 
foods In his honour (cp Ball’s note on Bel and the Dragon, v. 3). 
This refers to the fourth and fifth centuries A. D.; but we may 
assume that the same custom was in vogue in the fifth century 
b.c. when Is. 65 was written. 

The people accused of worshipping Gad and MSni are 
most probably the half-Jews commonly called Samaritans 
and those in the Jewish community who sympathised 
with them ( see Duhm’s Jesaia ; Che. Intr. Isa. 364 #. ). To 
emend >33 (MSn!) into *33 (Nani or Nanai ; see Nanea) 
with Lagarde (Ges. Abhandl. 16), is arbitrary (see 
V. 12). * T. K. C. 

FOUNDATIONS (HTTD1D, mosldoth, DHD1D, mdsl~ 
dim, etc., ©e/weAlOl). 

(a) Of the earth : 2 S. 22 16 (|l Ps. 18 15 [16]), Ps. 24 2 etc. Mic. 
62 Is. 18 13 etc. Job 88 4 Ecclus. 10 16 16 10. (Cp passage from 
legend of fStar on the ocean-foundations of the earth ; Karppe, 
Jortm. Asiat. 9 101.) a and b (see below) are practically synony- 
mous. ( This usage may be connected with the primitive Baby- 
lonian idea of the earth as a huge mountain/ 

(b) Of the mountains: Ps. 18 7 [8] (|| a S. 228 wrongly ‘of 
heaven *), Dt. 82 22 Job 18 4 (®brc opt} [® a q yrj] j* 6e/xtAuov : 
see Duhm). 

(c) Of the temple : 1 K. C if 7 9 Ezra 8 10. See Temple. 

(d) Of Jerusalem : Ps. 87 1 (or less probably of the temple, 
Aq. Jer. Ba.?), Is. 14 32 etc. 

(e) Of the wall of the new Jerusalem : Rev. 21 19. 

Laying the foundation of a new building was a sacred 
rite ; how else could the presence and favour of the 
divinity be secured ? Hence a foundation-stone was to 
be goodly and valuable. This is set forth with great 
fulness in the later Babylonian inscriptions. Together 
with the stone, we are told that gold, silver, and stones of 
the mountains and the sea were deposited (KB 3b, p. 5); 
a cylinder (temenu) containing a written record of the 
foundation was also indispensable. The most interest- 
ing account is that given by Nabu-nahid (Nabonidus), 
the la$t of the kings of Babylon (556-538 B.C.). After 
a long search for the foundation-stone of the ancient 
temple of Istar of Agad& built by Sargon 1 . (3800 B.c. ), 
he found it (KB 3 b, p. 87). Such discoveries were 
common ; they gave confidence to later builders who 
knew that a spot once sacred was always sacred, and 
that the divine power did not love changed altars. 
The foundation-stone might in fact be called an altar, 
as the primitive rite of laying the foundation in blood 
(see Hike, § 3) sufficiently shows. According to Hil- 
precht, the cylinders and deposits in primitive Babylonia 
were at first placed under the threshold, and afterwards 
under the four corners of the building. 1 There is 
therefore a close connection Ixitween the sacredness 
of the threshold-stone and that of the corner-stone ; 
and one remembers that * corner-stone ’ and ' founda- 
tion-stone’ are synonymous terms in the Hebrew 
Scriptures (see Corner-stone). 

We can now understand better why the foundation- 
stones of Solomon’s temple and of the wall of the New 
Jerusalem are so carefully described. Also the reference 
in Is. 54 1 1 Rev. 21 19 to precious stones, and the 
description of Yahw&’s self-manifestation in Zion as a 
' precious foundation corner-stone ’ (Is. 28 16). It is note- 
worthy that the Israelites avoided such fantastic titles 
for their temple as ' foundation-stone of heaven and 
earth ’ (E-temen-an-ki), borne by one of the Babylonian 
zikkurrats (Jastrow, Bab. and Ass. 639). 

Attention was drawn long ago to a curious use of tfcpAtov in 
1 Tim. 6 19. Men do not May up a good foundation.’ Clencus 
.suggested KttfirjAtov, which must surely be right. , In the Epistle 
to Hero attributed to Ignatius, we read rdf w apOcvov* 6v\drr«rc 
we Xpiarov teeifirjAia. A common word among church writers. 

‘ Laying up a fair jewel ’ is a natural expression. T. K. C 

FOUNTAIN ( l#9)» Gen. 7 n etc. See Springs. 

FOWL (AND FOWLING). Under this head it is 

proposed to group those members of the family Aves 
_ (Birds) which are mentioned in the OT or 
1 . Eoioie. t jj e as use( j f or (gg 1-5), and to add 

some observations on the methods then in vogue of 
1 Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant , 22. 
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catching the wild (§§ 7- 12) and of rearing the domestic 
fowl (§ 5/.). 

I. Food . — 'Of all clean birds ye may eat* (Dt. 
14 n, see Clean and Unclean, § 9, and Food, 

§ 8). The Pentateuchal legislation contains no list of 
the birds allowed as food ; it gives, instead, two lists, 
practically identical, of the species tabooed (Lev. 11 13-19 
Dt. 14 n-i 8 ), prominent among which are the birds of 
prey (e^n, Gen. 16 zx). Of the birds that remain, 

' clean * and available for food, the first place belongs 
to the Columbidce or pigeon family, comprising the 
turtle-dove and the pigeon (as to the originally sacro- 
sanct character of which see Dove, Sacrifice). 
The various species of Partridge (in)?) were hunted 
for the same purpose (1 S. 26 20 ; cp Ecclus. 11 30, for 
which see below). The use of the nearly allied Quail 
(iSb), we may be sure, was not confined to the period of 
the desert wanderings (Ex. I613 1 Nu. 11 31, cp Ps. 
7827 [26] 10640). In NT times, and doubtless for long 
before, the Sparrow ( q.v .) was caught and sold at an 
exceedingly low price (Mt. 10 29/ Lk. 126 ff.). 

In 1 K. 423 [53] the list of provisions furnished daily 
for Solomon's table closes with d-disk onana (dpvldwv 
jV/cXe^crd] £k\€kt&v ctlt€vt6. [BA], 6p. £k. kclI 
. I rofidSuv [L], aves altiles , whence our EV 
10 'fatted fowl'; cp Kimchi’s ‘capons’), a 

phrase of uncertain meaning, and not free from critical 
suspicion (see Fowl, Fatted). If the reading is 
correct are we to take the phrase as including various 
species of food-birds, or as denoting only a particular 
species? In the latter case, the identification of the 
bird with the goose (so Targ. Jer. ) has perhaps most in 
its favour. The goose (tuc) was certainly a common 
domestic bird in NT times, since it is several times 
mentioned in the Mishna with poultry and Jhouse- 
pigeons (Shabb. 243 Chull. 12 1). Like the duck, of 
which also mention is made in the Talmud, the goose, 
from the nature of its food, can scarcely have been a 
popular food-bird with the more punctilious of the 
Jews. It was quite otherwise with the ancient Egyptians ; 
the flesh of the goose has been called their ‘ national 
dish.’ 

The introduction of the domestic fowl into Palestine 
can hardly be dated beyond the Persian period, even 
should the ancients be right (see Cock) in identifying 
the obscure ynj of Prov. 30 31 with the cock (<5 Aq. 
Theod. dX&erwp ; but cp Cock). By the first century, 
at all events, fowls had long been domesticated (see 
below, § 4). The touching words in Mt. 2837 need no 
quoting ; cp 2 Esd. 1 30. 

We have no express indication of the favourite 
methods of cooking fowls. Both roasting and stewing 
S Method of were doubtless in vogue among the 
* Hebrews as among the Egyptians. 

OOOKm ®' Among the latter the goose was either 
roasted on a primitive spit 4 stuck through the beak and 
neck of the bird’ (Erman, Egypt, 189), or stewed in a 
pan, as pourtrayed on the monuments (see Wilk. 
Anc. Eg. 235). Roasting probably remained the 
popular mode of cooking the smaller birds such as 
sparrows, which at the present day are roasted on 
skewers, like the gobbets of meat called kebab (see 
Cooking, § 6). 

The eggs (o's'a) of several of the birds named above, 
in particular those of the domestic fowl, entered largely 

4. Emm. into d ie t of the Hebrews. The egg of 
^ ostrich (Job 8814) which ‘dressed with 
samn and flour in a pan savoured as a well-tasting 
omelette’ (Doughty, Arab. Des. 1x3a) is much relished 
by the Arabs of to-day ; but beyond the fact that a 
portion of a shell was found by Bliss in the mound of Tell- 
el-Hesy (Lachish) there seems to be no evidence that it 

1 The so-called Tar gum of Jonathan has converted the modest 
quails into pheasants (piVOB, ^cunayoi) ! Cp Targ. Ps. 105 40. 
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was so used in Palestine. For the strict Jews, the egg, 
like the flesh, was doubtless taboo (pgb). This objection 
did not apply to the eggs of the partridge, which also 
are eagerly collected for food by the Arabs ; Jer. 17 ix 
may point to a similar custom among the Hebrews 
(cp Partridge). The eggs most in use (Lk. 11 12) 
were, as among ourselves, those of the domestic fowl 
(n^JliR)* Job, according to Bickell, Budde, and Duhm 
who have revived the traditional interpretation, draws 
(Job 66) from the white of an egg a figure to express the 
strange unreasonableness of his affliction ; Dillmann, 
however, 1 prefers the rendering, 1 Is there any taste in 
the juice of purslain ’ (or some other plant) ? [The text 
needs emendation ; see Purslain.] 

There are frequent references in the Mishna — one of the 
treatises of which bears the name Besd (egg 2 ) — to the use of eggs 
as food and to various methods of cooking them. They might 
be boiled {Shabb. 8 5), or broken and fried (n^Sj *b. 1 10), or mixed 
up with oil and fried in a saucepan (tb. 8 5). A favourite dish 
{Bisa, 2 z) consisted of eggs (perhaps poached) spread upon 

fish. 3 

The law of D — from motives purely humanitarian or 
partly humanitarian and partly utilitarian — required that 
when the eggs were taken from under a wild bird the 
mother should not be interfered with (Dt. 226 /. ). 

II. Supply . — The requisite supply of fowls, in the 
wider sense of the word, was obtained (a) by the com- 

8. Domestic ple , te or ,P artial domestication of pigeons 
and poultry on the one hand, and, on the 

pigeons. ot h er hand, (b) by the skill of the fowler, 
amateur or professional. 

(a) The partial domestication of the pigeon was 
already accomplished when Is. 608 was written, where 
the reference in the 4 windows ’ spoken of is clearly to 
the lattice-like apertures (nunx) of the dovecote (see 
Lattice, § 2). The fowis (nnss) prepared for 
Nehemiah's table were probably pigeons and the smaller 
species of edible birds (Neh. 5 18; cp Ps. 84 3 [4] and 
Tob. 2 10). 

The usual name of the pigeon-house in later times was 
{Shabb. 24 3, B&b. bath. 1 6 and often). Another name was 
TUD (lit. ‘tower’), which suggests the pigeon-towers, so common 
in certain parts of the East at the present day. The Tews, it 
would seem, recognised a distinction between the semi-domesti- 
cated pigeon, which had its home in the dovecote or pigeon- 
house, and the more completely domesticated house-pigeon. 

The house-pigeons were called nVD'Tin or nVOTH after Herod, 
who is said to have introduced them into judaea. It was per- 
mitted on the Sabbath to provide them (along with the geese 
and poultry) with water, whilst less completely domesticated 
pigeons, like the bees, were supposed to be able to find water 
for themselves {Shabb. 243). Tnese Herodian pigeons evidently 
shared the living-room with the family, as is very often the case 
in the present day, and had their nests in the house {Chull. 
12 1). 

The art of fattening artificially the goose and other 
birds used for food was widely practised in ancient 

6. Fattening. ^F pt " ‘ The bir t ds were fattened in 
the same way as the cattle ; the fatten- 
ing bolus was pushed down the throat of the goose in 
spite of its struggles ’ (Erman, Egypt , 442). The process 
here described was not unknown to the Jews, as we 
see from Shabb. 243. 

It was forbidden on the Sabbath, however, to feed the poultry 
in this way. Water might be poured over their bran (]D"ttD), but 
kneading or mixing was forbidden, and the animals were to be 
allowed to feed in the ordinary way {ibid., cp for Passover time 

Hens then as now had the habit of laying outside their 
proper houses {Chull. 12 1). 

The Talmudic precept {Bdba Kamtttd , 7 7) that poultry may 
not be reared in Jerusalem * on amount of the holy things ' (or 
‘ on account of the sanctuary *) must be regarded as a pious 
dream in view of the express and repeated testimony of the NT. 
It is just possible, however, that the accompanying prohibition 

1 4 The white of an egg was hardly familiar to the ancient 
Hebrews, who did not keep fowls ’ (Du). 

* For the curious discussion to which this treatise owes its 
name see Delitzsch, Jesus und Hi lie l, 22 ff 

* On a hen’s egg as a pretended unit of the Hebrew measure 
of capacity, see Nowack, HA 1 306. 
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uncleanness* {ibid.) may have been observed by ^Tnuxc 
scrupulous of the priesthood. 

(b) For the supply of the non-domesticated birds, the 
Jews, like every other ancient people, were dependent 
T Fo wling on . t ^ ie 0x1 of fowling. The wide popu- 
c * larity of fowling may be inferred from the 
number and variety of the metaphors borrowed from it. 
The psalmists liken the evil machinations of enemies to 
the fowler's snare (cp Ps. 140 s [6] 141 gf etc.), and the 
author of Job (e.g. . in 18 7 / ) describes the end of the 
wicked in metaphors borrowed from fowling and the 
chase. Indeed, Jesus himself emphasizes the sudden- 
ness of his parousia by a simile drawn from the same 
source (Lk. 21 34/. ; see below, § 10). 

With regard to the fowler’s equipment, the bow and 
the sling (ySg) — the latter especially in such capable 
hands as those of the left-handed Benjamites (Judg. 
20 16) — at once suggest themselves as possible weapons ; 
but according to Wilkinson the Egyptian fowler used 
them but seldom . 1 

The most effective, however, of all the fowler's ap- 
paratus was the Net (nah, Prov. 117 Hos. 7 xa and 

ft Wats. °ft en )* Fowling nets are of four kinds : the 

. mom. fljght.net, which is hung up in a perpendi- 
cular position to intercept the birds in their flight ; the 
drag-net (well-known to poachers), which is dragged 
across the ground where the birds are resting, — Ezekiel 
probably refers to this species of net (12 13 17 20 323) ; 
the bag-net, which is hung loosely between two poles, 
and is still in use in Syria (‘The birds alarmed by a 
lantern held in front of their roosting places at once fall 
into it’ ; Tristram, NHB 163); and the most elaborate, 
and, to judge from the Egyptian practice, the most 
popular form of fowler’s net, the clap-net. 

The clap-net was in daily use for securing the geese and other 
wild-fowl frequenting the marshes of the Delta, and was ‘ from 
10 to 12 ft. long, and about 5 ft. wide.’ It was closed at the 
right moment by means of a rope pulled vigorously, at a signal 
from the fowler, by four or five attendants (for further details 
and life-like illustrations see Wilk.2109 ff., Erman, 236 ff.). 
The modem reversible horizontal fowler’s net, of which a minute 
and lucid description with detailed illustration will be found in 
Payne-Gallwey’s The Fowler in Ireland , does not differ in 
principle from the ancient Egyptian, and presumably the Pales- 
tinian, clap-net. 

The art of trapping birds was doubtless practised by 
the ancestors of the Hebrews long before the latter 

A Snares • entered Caanan. In historic times we 
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•nokei and pah. especia n y p s . 1405 job iss-io) ; but 
two stand out as the trapper’s special companions, the 
mdkel (epic) and the pah (nu). It is usual to describe 
the mokil as the trigger (die oicdvSaXov or OKavSd- 
Xr/Bpov [not in (&] of the Greek) on which the bait was 
placed and by which the spring of the pah was released 
(see Hoffmann, ZA 7 TF 3 xox). 

This view, however, is dependent on the MT of Amos 8 5 a, 
which is here inferior to © (i.e., flfl in 5a is an intrusion 
from 5^). Scarcely less dubious, in the present writer’s opinion, 
is the view adopted in BDB (cp also Driver, Joel and Amos , 
158) that mdkis originally signifies ‘ bait.’ 

A careful examination of the biblical data in the light 
of the practice of fowling among primitive peoples leads 
to the view that mdkel is the Hebrew name for the 
noose or snare known to bird-catchers, young and old, 
all the world over. 

It is thus synonymous with San, hibhel (cord) in Ps. 140 5 [6] 
which may have been used for larger birds — with the of 

Mish. Kilim, 28 5 (see Levy, Lex, s.v.), and with the of 
Bdba fCammd, 7 7. The last was clearly a snare by which 
pigeons were caught, although it amid not be set within 30 
stadia of an inhabited place, and, according to the Talmud, was 
made of hair from the tails of horses and cows (Levy, op. cit.). 


find a variety of traps and snares (cp 


sportsman was the tkroubstick, a species of boomerang (ib, 
2x05). 


FOWL, FATTED 

The pah, on the other hand, we take to be a general 
name for any form of bird-trap. 

It need not, therefore, be identified (so Driver, as above) with 
the special form of trap so frequently depicted on the Egyptian 
monuments, and explained and illustrated by Wilkinson and 
Erman. 

The most widely distributed form of bird-trap is 
probably that in which the native elasticity of a twig is 
10 other bird ut ^ lzec ^ (naturally with almost infinite 
variety of detail) to draw a noose 
tight round the legs or head of the 
unwary bird. The free end of the twig, to which the 
noose is attached, is bent down till it reaches the ground 
or some other suitable support, to which it is held fast 
by varying devices. The touch of the bird releases the 
twig, which rebounds, carrying with it noose and bird 
through the air. Some such springe was in Amos' 
mind when he asked : ‘ Does a bird fall to the ground 
when there is no snare (set) for him? Does a springe 
fly up from the ground and take nothing at all ?’ (85). 
A still simpler form of trap is also in universal use, and 
receives in the Mishna the name of rjnp or clap-board. 
It consists of a sloping board resting on two or more 
slender supports, the adjusting of which suits the verb 
(rnwo vpgn) in the difficult verse, Jer. 6 36. When the 
bird, in search of the bait spread beneath, touches the 
supports, the board falls and maims or kills the bird 
(cp the Arab boys’ method of trapping partridges in 
Doughty, Ar. Des. I433). Since the success of such an 
instrument depends on the almost instantaneous fall of 
the clap-board, the aptness of Jesus’ words : ■ that day 
[shall] come upon you suddenly as a snare’ (Lk. 21 34) 
is at once apparent. 1 Other forms of trap, such as the 
basket-trap, with its funnel-shaped entrance precluding 
egress, and the trap-cage, in which the bird on alight- 
ing frees a spring and shuts itself in, can only be men- 
tioned, as there is no reference to them in OT or NT. 
We find, however, a solitary reference to the crate (see 
Cage) in which the fowler collected the .birds which he 
had netted, trapped, or snared (Jer. 627). & in Am. 

81/. has 4770s l£evroG (fowler’s cage?) instead of ‘a 
basket of summer fruit.’ 

The fowlers of the ancient world early learned the 
value of decoy birds. It would be out of place here 

11 . Decoy birds. to “ large OI \ their “ valuable 
' auxiliaries to the methods of fowling 

already explained. In the Syria of to-day ‘larks, 
linnets, pigeons, quails, and especially partridges’ are 
employed as decoys (see for details Tristram, NHB 
163/.). The only mention in the older Jewish litera- 
ture of this mode of fowling is in Ecclesiasticus : * As a 
decoy partridge in a cage, so is the heart of a proud 
man’ ( 11 30 RV). 

No fowler’s equipment, however, can have been com- 
plete without the universal bird-lime (Mishna pin ddbek). 

13 . Bird-lime. 14 w “ I" obab >y. mad <; from the cactus 
or the fig. Pliny gives a recipe for 
making it from the berries of the mistletoe (HN 
I694). The Jewish fowler smeared with his lime the 
end of a long rod (np^ppOi an d with this he cautiously 
approached the birds as they rested, touching them 
with the point of the rod, to which, of course, they 
adhered (Shabb. 84). 

It only remains to add that by the Jewish Law the 
fowler, no less than the hunter, when he had brought 
down a bird that was intended for food, was required 
to ‘ pour out the blood thereof and cover it with dust ’ 
(Lev. 17 x 3 /)- A. R. S. K. 

FOWL, FATTED (D'Dtofcf 0^3*13 ), or more plaus- 
ibly ‘ geese ’ (cp Ass. birbirru, * brilliance *) x K. 4 23 [5 3]. See 
Fowl, $ 2. When, however, we consider (1) that no other 
food-animal’s name is given in the sing., and (2) that &***!?» 
which occurs earlier in the list (in apposition to IQ&X 

1 Note especially the alternative punctuation m awyU yip 
iwutrtXevo’tToi ixi wdtnra* k. t.A. and the recurring preposition. 
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B'SttN are synonymous, it is not improbable that the true 
reading is '3K and that the words are a gloss, and should 

be rendered ‘for O'lHp read 0*0*3* ’(a rare word, which the 
previous scribe had altered into 0**33). T. K. C. 

FOX. The Hebrew term ht&l seems to 

include both * fox * and 4 jackaL 1 

Hence some writers think that Samson’s sh& 'dUm (Tudg. 15 4) 
may have been jackals, for 300 ska'&tlm are said to nave been 
caught by Samson, and this is thought not to accord with 
zoology (see below). It has also been remarked that jackals 
may nave abounded in Samson’s country, for Hasselquist 
(Voyages and Travels , 1766, p. 1x9) found 4 the little eastern 
fox jackal in large numbers’ near Jaffa. Even Hitzig is not 
averse to this view, and he accordingly interprets the words of 
Ps. 44 10 [30] (* that thou hast sore broken us in the place of 
jackals/ RV) as referring to the neighbourhood of J amnia — not 
far from Samson’s country — where Joseph and Azarias were 
defeated early in the Maccabean period (s Macc. 5 56*62). Such 
rationalistic arguments are quite needless. 

If the story in Jud g. 15 is a legend, we need not con- 
sider the respective claims of the fox and the jackal, 
and unless any one can prove that Philistia had been 
laid waste and been given up to jackals, it is useless to 
argue from Ps. 44 19 [20] that the event referred to is the 
real occasion of that psalm. Presumably this passage, 
like so many others, is corrupt. 1 At any rate, in Ps. 
63 10 [n] ‘jackals’ (RV 01 *) is clearly more correct than 
‘ foxes ’ (EV), for it is characteristic of the jackal to be 
ever on the watch for the bodies of the dead. In Neh. 
4 3 [3 35] Lam. 5 x8, and, according to Cheyne ( Ps. W ), Ps. 
74x4^ (emended text 8 ), the jackal appears to be referred 
to. Foxes (dXcfanyf), however, are certainly meant in 
Mt. 820 Lk. 958 1332. 

There are, according to Tristram, two species of fox inhabit- 
ing Palestine : Cants niloticus (the Egyptian fox) and C.flaves - 
cons. The former is common in the central and southern 
regions ; the latter is found in the wooded districts round Galilee 
and in the N. The C. ftavescens , however, is regarded by 
some authorities (e.g., Blandford, Fauna of Brit. Ind . ; Mam- 
malia, ’88) as simply a local variety of the common fox, C. 
t mlpes, from which it differs in coloration. 

The fox, unlike many other species of Canidce , is 
solitary, and does not associate in packs, which is a 
point to be considered by translators and commentators 
(see above). Foxes excavate holes in the ground (Mt. 
820), in which they live and bring up their litter (usually 
from four to six) of young. Frequently they take pos- 
session of the burrow of some other animal, such as a 
badger, and thus save themselves the trouble of digging. 
They are omnivorous. Their fondness for grapes is pro- 
verbial (Cant. 2 xs), and, when crowded out by the more 
powerful jackal, they are confined to a vegetable diet. 
They usually lie concealed during the day ; but as even- 
ing comes on they make their appearance, and are 
everywhere to be seen prowling amongst the ruins. 

X« K. C» A. E. Si 

FRANKINCENSE AiB&noc. XiBango- 

TOC 1 8 rendered ‘frankincense’ Ex. 30 34 Lev. 2 i/. 
1$/ Six 6 xs [8] 247 Nu. 6x5 1 Ch. 829 Neh. 13 5 9 
Cant. 36 46 4 x 4 Mt. 2 n Rev. 18x3, rendered ‘incense’ 
[RV ‘frankincense’] Is. 4823 606 663 Jer. 620 17 26 
41 5+) is a fragrant gum-resin, technically called olibanum 
(M. Lat., apparently from Ar. al-lubdn), which is yielded 
by trees belonging to certain species of the genus 

1 Che. renders (Ps. I 2 ) ), with an emended text : 

4 For thou hast made us to dwell in dark places, 

And enveloped us in gloom (of Dcathland).’ 

See, however, Duhm, KHC ad loc ., who thinks that the ‘place 
of jackals ’ may be a phrase for the wilderness, and compares 
x Macc. 9 3362. This, however, does not suit the parallelism. 

> BJL admits that the jackal is referred to, but supposes an 
obscure allusive term to be used, 

* Hast given him for food to a people— dwellers in the 
wilderness.’ 

Duhm omits oyV* Read rather, for 0**X^ DJtfV, Ovjflv? (Che.). 
Cp Behemoth and Leviathan, | 2 f. 

8 The latter only twice in 6 (x Ch. 9 29 [BKA] ; 3 Macc. 5 2) ; 
/Upavoc is the word in Mt. 2 xx Rev. 18 13. 

4 (The ‘hill of frankincense’ in Cant. 46, however, should 
probably be the ‘hill of Lebanon/ and the ‘smell of Lebanon 
{v. ti) should be ‘the smell of frankincense and 
being confounded. Cp Canticles, f 15.] 
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Bomellia . 1 These are now met with chiefly in Somali- 
land about Cape Guardafui ; but the most famous growth 
in ancient times was in the central district of Haijramaut 
in S. Arabia. The Heb. Fbhondh, which denotes white- 
ness, appropriately refers to the form of milky exudation 
in which the gum issues from the tree ; the same word 
is found in Arabic ( lubdn ) and has passed into Greek. 

Of the two forms in Greek, Lagarde (Mitt. 2 357) holds that At- 
povos= a supposed Hebrew J3*? Ubhdn, and Ai/ku’ondcssrtosS 
Ubh&ndth ; he infers that the word had its origin in Hebrew 
rather than in any of the cognate languages ; but it seems more 
likely that the name arose in the dialect of a people who were 
acquainted with the tree itself. 

Pliny's interesting account of the manner in which 
the gum is obtained from the tree (12 14) may be com- 
pared with the following modem description of the 
operation as carried out in the Somali country. 8 

‘ About the end of February or beginning of March, die Bedouins 
visit all the trees in succession and make a deep incision 
in each, peeling off a narrow strip of bark for about five inches 
below the wound. This is left for a month, when a fresh incision 
is made in the same place, but deeper. A third month elapses 
and the operation is again repeated, after which the gum is 
supposed to have attained a proper degree of consistency. The 
mountain sides are immediately covered with parties of men and 
boys, who scrape off the large clear globules into a basket, whilst 
the inferior quality that has run down the tree is packed 
separately.’ 

This mention of two kinds differing in quality reminds 
us that the frankincense employed in making the holy 
incense and in connection with the shewbread was a 
specially ‘ pure ’ kind — nsr rnhS ( l e bhondh zakkdh). 

Wellhausen (Prol.W 65) and Nowack (HA 2247) point 
out the comparative lateness of all the passages where 
frankincense is mentioned in OT. Still the Egyptians 
at an early period imported fragrant resins — and among 
them probably myrrh and frankincense — from the land 
of * Punt,’ — ue. (as most scholars agree), Somaliland. 
Thus in some of the paintings of Deir al-Bahri (see 
Memoir, Egypt Exploration Fund), trees of the sort that 
yields these gums are portrayed as being brought to 
Egypt about the seventeenth century B. c. 

In the developed Levitical ritual, frankincense appears 
with stacte, onycha, and galbanum, as a constituent of 
the holy incense (Ex. 30 34), and is also placed upon 
the shewbread (Lev. 247), but is oftenest mentioned as 
an accompaniment of the rrrup, minhah , or cereal offer- 
ing (Lev. 2 etc. ), with which also it is repeatedly 
associated in the language of the prophets (Is. 4323 663 
Jer. 17 26 41 5)- The offering of which it forms a part, 
and in one place (Lev. 247 ) the frankincense itself, is 
called an rnai*, 'axkdrah (EV ‘ memorial,’ but the root 
idea may be that of fragrance ; see Sacrifice). 
The S. Arabian origin of the frankincense known to the 
Hebrews is indicated in Is. 606 Jer. 620. Naturally 
frankincense and myrrh are often mentioned together 
(Cant. 36 46 Mt. 2 xx etc.). Cp Myrrh. n. m. 

FRIEND (njn ; © €TAipoc)» a title applied to 
Ahuzzath, a courtier of Abimelech, Gen. 2626 ( 1 HD || 
RJV ; © vv/jL<f>a yuryds) ; to Hushai the Archite (con- 
stantly), 2 s. 15 37 16 x 6 (nyi), 1 ch. 2733 (in. ® BA 
<|>iAoc ; but see Hushai) ; and to Zabud ben Nathan, 
1 K. 45 (ny"|), who wa§ also probably called p*D, ‘ chief 
minister ’ or ‘ administrator ’ (see Minister, Chief). 

In Gen. 26 26 (and elsewhere) jnp should probably be jnfo, 
‘kinsman.’ The title ‘ friend ’ often occurs in x and 2 Macc. — 
e.g., x Macc. 2 x8 ‘ so sha.lt thou and thy house be in the number 
of the king’s Friends ’ (cp 2 Macc. 7 24). This is a bribe held out 
to Mattathias. x Macc. 10 65 : ‘ And the king gave him honour, 
and entered him among his Chief Friends ’ (rwr wptmtv fiXuv ) ; 
Jonathan is referred to. It was a title in use at the courts of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucidx (cp Polyb. ml 87); ® thought 

1 The species are enumerated by Flfickiger and Hanbury 
(Pharm.W 134 f.\ Sir G. Birdwood says (EBP) 127x8), ‘the 
gum-resin of Bosrwellia Frereana and B. Bhau-Dajiana of the 
Somali country, and of B. Carterii of the Somali country and 
the opposite coast of Arabia.’ 

3 Cruttenden in Trans. Bombay Geograph. Soc. 7 121, quoted 
by Fldck. and Hanb.P) X37. 
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of it in rendering Dnb, ‘princes,’ by ijUkot, ‘ friends.’ (Esth. 1 3 
2 x8 69 ; cp 1 Esd. 8 26). It must not be considered a novelty. 
Diodorus (16 50) speaks of the ‘ friends ’ of Artaxerxes ; from 
Persia the title was adopted by Alexander. A similar title was 
also in use at the court of the old Egyptian kings, where there 
were several grades of Friends (Maspero, RPP) 2 18). 

The title may have lingered on traditionally in 
Palestine from the long-past Egyptian rule ; at any 
rate, there were kings of countries adjoining Judah who 
must have adopted this court-title before David. The 
name was not merely honorific ; the friends of David 
and Solomon were those whom ties of race or of 
personal gratitude had made absolutely devoted to the 
king ; hence the surprise of Absalom in 2 S. 16 17 (see 
Hushai). t. k. c. 

FRINGES, the EV rendering of DyH£, g^dilint 
(CTpGTTTA [BAFL], funicula [Vg. adding infimbriis ]). 
According to D, they were to be worn by every Israelite 
upon the four borders (kandph, KpACTTehON) of 
the garment as a distinctive mark (Dt. 22 12). The 
Rymg. * twisted threads ’ is probably better (cp Dr. ad 
loc . , Bab. gidlu, ‘ a string ’ [e.g. , of onions]) ; the word 
is used in 1 K. 7 17+ of festoons of chain-work upon the 
capitals of columns. Corresponding to this is the law 
in Nu. Untf. (P, or perhaps in particular H [Dr.]) 
which goes more into detail over the nature and object 
of these appendages. 

This law enacts that slsltk (OS'S, Sam. flVs'Si EV * fringes 1 
RVmg. ‘tassels, ’KpajrrreSa^ mbria ) are to be worn upon the borders 
OlJD* irrcpvyia RVmg. ‘ comers’) and that upon the njasi fl'X’Sf 
(xpdtnr. rwv imp.) is to be set a blue cord. 1 There can be little 
doubt that here again in spite of <S the RVmg. is preferable, and 
that slslth (in Ezek. 8 3 t ‘ lock ’ of hair) is to be connected 
with sis, a 1 flower ’ (Is. 406 etc ). 2 

The Jewish tallith (jr^o) of later times, an oblong 
cloth with a hole in the middle for the head, and its 
tassel at each corner, is well known. 8 Its excessive 
size led to Christ’s rebuke (Mt. 23 s) ; but the form of 
the forerunner of the tallith in post-exilic and pre-exilic 
times must remain uncertain. 

Jehu’s tribute-bearers, portrayed upon the black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser II. (860-824 B.C.), wear a garment with a sort of 
fringed border (see illust. Moore, SHOT,' Judges,’ ET 58) similar 
to those depicted in Assyria (cp Perrot-Chipiez, Art. in Chald . 
2 221, fig. 118) ; and fringed borders were not unknown in Egypt 
(see Wilk. Anc. Eg. 2 174./C, 323 and 324, figs. 1 7 9), 4 and W. 
Asia (see WMM As. u. Eur. 341 [Champ. 191]). The early 
existence of tassels is nevertheless vouched for by representations 
found upon the ruins at Persepolis (see Riehm, HWB 1 898), 
and by tne pictures of Asiatic tributaries depicted upon the tomb 
of Rekhmara (see As. u. Eur. 297 [Leps. Denkm. xi6], 299 
[Leps. Denkm. 136]; and more fully Wilk. 1 , pi. ii.^J It is 
interesting to observe that these tassels (in some cases numbering 
five) are coloured blue. 

The origin of the custom of wearing such appendages 
is not clear. That originally, like the frontlets, the 
fringes had a sacred significance, is not improbable ; 
Robertson Smith acutely finds an analogy in the goat- 
skins (eegides) fringed with thongs worn by Libyan 
women. He also compares the old Ar. raht or hauf , a 
girdle or short kilt of skin slashed into thongs, worn by 
some women and also by worshippers at the Kaaba 
{Del. Sem. ( 2 > 437). See Dress, § 7, and cp Tunic. 

. s. A. c. 

FROCK (oomoAinon [BKAC], . . rtW), only in 

Ecclus. 40 4f, where he that is ‘clothed 8 in a linen (RV, 

1 Apparently for the purpose of suspending the slfith (so 
e.g.. Dr.); otherwise, following EV, we may suppose that 
many such cords were hung along the border. Vg. affords a 
simpler text, reading, in b, p onentes in eis vittas hyacinthinas. 

2 Cp Kdnig, Lehrg. 2 a 60. Similarly , a ‘tassel* 


round the rest with double icnots at prescribed intervals. No 
blue is now used. The tallith is usually made of wool or silk, 
with a striped border. Many Jews also wear under their clothes 
an oblong scarf of wool, with an opening for the head. The 
scarf hangs over back and breast, and fringes are added at its 
* four corners’ (hence the name of the garment nifiJD ypT*)- . 

4 Cp the Eg. xoAoertotf (Herod. 2 81), a garment with a fringe 
Tunning round die border. 

* n&W The mg. has ngr ip ‘he that maketh.’ 
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hempen) frock* is contrasted with him that 1 sitteth upon a 
throne.’ fl’s reading points to a kind of unbleached flax 
(cp Linen). Pesh. reads ‘garment of poverty* (cp Vg, ligne 
crudo ) ; so perhaps originally the Heb. which is unfortunately 
incomplete. See Mantle. 


FROG (JTn$y ; Batp&xoc)* Frogs are mentioned 
as one of the plagues of Egypt (Er. 7 37 [82] ffi etc.), 
and in Rev. 16 13 workers of false miracles are virtually 
likened to frogs. 

Various species of Anurous Amphibians are found both in 
Egypt and in Palestine ; we can hardly venture to single out the 
Rana esculent a, or edible frog, as that referred to in the Bible. 

FBONTLET8 (n’lBJp'lD ; acaAsyton [BAFL], aca- 

AeyTA [L] in Dt. in allusion apparently to their being 
firmly bound). In Dt. 68 fi (cp 11 18) it is commanded : 

4 thou shalt bind [these my words] for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes, 
and thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, 
and on thy gates.’ The corresponding expressions in 
Ex. 139 (}h 3 T), 16 (nbe’ie), a passage closely related to 
Deuteronomy, are plainly metaphorical ; but in the 
present instance the context (writing upon the door- 
posts and gates) makes it quite clear that by nVDOta. 
tdtaphoth, certain external sacred signs are intended 
(see Cuttings, § 7). In the last resort the origin of 
these ‘ frontlets ’ (as of n’ltUD, the boxes fastened on the 
doors) is to be sought in the use of amulets which pre- 
vailed among the old Israelites as a matter of course, 
and, as it could not be wholly done away with, was 
in this way turned to holier purposes. 

In later Judaism also, frontlets were employed as amulets 
(see below). The Jewish interpreters, accordingly, are not far 
wrong when they find the use of phylacteries of some kind 
already alluded to in Prov. 82621; in any case we must at 
least suppose a literal binding of words of the law round the neck 
to be meant. On the other hand, however, Ezek. 24 17 (TKB) is to 
be understood as referring to a head-tire or Turban {q.vX and 
not, as the rabbins held, to prayer-bands (cp Jer. on Ezek. 24 17, 
Rosenm. on Ex. 18 x6). The Karaites, however, explain the 
passages in Dt. figuratively ; as also do the older Christian 
interpreters (Jer., Lyra, Calvin, Grotius), and, among the 
moderns, Hengstenberg, Knobel, and others. 

We do not know when out of the law in Dt. first 
arose the standing practice in accordance with which 
every one at morning and evening prayer (except on 
Sabbaths and festivals) was required to wear the two 
prayer-bands known in the Talmud as and in 
Greek as ^uXaxnj/wa (Mt. 23 s)* In the form in which 
it still prevails the custom cannot be traced further back 
than to the first century B.C. These ttphillin consist 
of two leather satchels or capsules each fastened to a 
band. The one band (t b# nVfin or p’n? bf nVfiw) is 
fastened by the worshipper round his left arm so as to 
bring the satchel towards his heart ; the arm after 
receiving the ttphillah is ajgain covered with the gleeve. 
The other band (r»h bv nVon) is so fastened round the 
head as to bring the satchel into position between the 
eyebrows. The satchel of the head -tlphillah is divided 
into four compartments in which severally are placed 
four strips of parchment containing certain words of the 
law (Ex. 13 i-xo xi-16 Dt. 44-9 11 13-21). The satchel 
of the zxm-tiphillah is simple, containing a single 
parchment slip on which the same passages are written. 
Jesus censures it in the Pharisees, as characteristic of 
their tendency to dwell on the external acts of worship 
and to vain display of piety, that they ‘ made broad 
their phylacteries' (Mt. 23 s) — that is, that they wore 
the satchels larger and the bands broader than was 
customary. 

The rabbins hold the tiphiltln in special sanctity and place 
them, in their reverence, almost on a level with the sacred 
writings (Yad. 83); like these, they may be rescued from a 
fire on the Sabbath day ( Shabb . 16 x). They are holier than 
the frontal of the high priest’s Mitre (g.v.\ inasmuch as this 
last contains the name m,T only once, whilst on the tipkiltln 
in the aggregate it occurs twenty-three times. They are held 
to be highly effectual in protecting against demons; whence 
their name 4 >vkatcnjpia (amulets ; see Targ. Cant. 8 3). They 
are sworn by, by touching them. God himself, in the Talmudic 
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view, wears tiphiltin, swearing by them when he swears by his 
holy arm. Such being the sacredness attached to phylacteries, 
it is easy to understand why their production ana application 
should have become matter of minute and elaborate prescription 
down to the minutest detail. They ought to be so arranged as 
to represent the divine name Shaddai ; the head-satchel 
r-nntmins, upon two little pieces of wood, a three-cornered and 
a four-cornered p ; the loop of the head-band is so arranged 
upon the neck as to figure a i; the loop of the arm-band 
represents ♦. 

Only male Israelites of thirteen years old and upwards 
may wear phylacteries ; women, lepers, mourners, and 
unclean persons of every kind are forbidden to do so. 
In putting them on. and taking them off they ought to 
be kissed. 

The Rabbinical precepts are collected in the extra-canonical 
tractate TlpkilT ~ 
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FRUIT TREES, FRUIT. From the settlement in 
Palestine onwards fruit was an element of the first im- 
portance in the dietary of the Hebrews. That this is 
true of the later days of the monarchy is sufficiently 
evident from the injunction of the Dt. code requiring 
the trees in the orchards of a besieged city to be spared 1 
(Dt. 20 19), which so strikingly contrasts with the un- 
scrupulous procedure of an earlier age (2 K. 81925). 
The most convincing evidence, however, of the large 
place filled by fruit in the social and religious economy 
of Judaism is supplied by the rules so painfully elaborated 
in numerous Talmudic treatises for the use, under re- 
ligious sanction, of the fruits of the field and of the tree 
(see references below, passim). 

Canaan was, from early times, distinguished as ‘ a 
land of wheat and barley, and vines and fig trees and 
V T <■+ a pomegranates ; a land of oil olives and 
r ..iMh ill honey’ (Dt. 88). To the fruit trees here 
inub trwi. specified Joel adds the palm tree and the 
tappudh (1 ia). More extensive lists are found in later 
Jewish literature — as, e.g. , in the Mishna treatises Pea 
( 1 5) and Ma'&sirotk (la /.). 

Ma'&stroth mentions, as subject to tithe, figs, grapes (two, 
varieties), sumach (? see below, | 14), sycamine berries, pome- 
granates. dates, peaches, nuts, almonds, carob beans, pears (two 
varieties), quinces, and medlars ; these, as in all probability in 
use in Palestine in NT times, will be briefly noticed here, along 
with some others, such as the tappu&h, the sycomore fig, and 
the citron. A still more extended list of fruit trees is given in 
the so-called * Alphabet of Ben Sira ’ (nth cent. ; cp Schiir. Hist. 
5 a 8 , GJV 1 *) 8 161). Ben Sira, in reply to a test question put by 
Nebuchadrezzar as to the number of trees in the royal garden, 
replies, * There are thirty varieties: ten bear fruit which is 
entirely edible, ten fruit 01 which only the inner portion may be 
eaten, and ten fruit of which only the outer portion may be 
eaten.’ > 

Before we proceed to inquire into the use of the 
individual fruits, let us notice the law regulating the 
date from which the owner of an 
orchard might enjoy its produce. By 
the legislation of H (Lev. 19 *3#.), all food trees (yp 
^*p) or fruit trees ( na yp • 50 dways ® P) were 
to be allowed three years to come to ihaturity. The 
fruit during that period was technically said to be ‘ un- 
circumcised * ; hence the title of the treatise 'Orlah 
(n|ri^, ‘foreskin’), comprising the later Talmudic legis- 
lation on this subject. The fruit of the fourth year 4 
was to be exclusively reserved as an offering to God, 
and only from the fifth year onwards was the owner free 


1 RV is here much to be pr e f e r red to AV. Point DTKH for 
DIK3 (so most moderns, following Vss.). 

9 See L8w, Aram. Pff.-nam. f fur names and identifications. 

8 See also || 3, 14. 

4 Cp ZDPV 11 X63. The vine-shoot is here said to begin to 
bear in the second year ; but it does not produce mature fruit 
till fixe fourth year. 


to employ the fruit for his own use (Lev. 1923-25 ; cp 
Dt. 206 ). 

The first place among the fruit trees of Palestine must 
be given to the vine (for varieties, mode of cultivation, 

. etc., see Vink). Although the greater 
8 . Tne vine. p art 0 f produce of the vineyards was 
made into wine (see Wine), whence wine was spoken of 
as ‘the fruit of the vine ’ par excellence (Mt. 2629 and 
parallels ; na of contemporary Hebrew, Mish. Ber. 
6 x), grapes were as much relished as among ourselves. 
They appear as an article of commerce alongside of 
wine in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 13 xs). 

In the Mishna (Nidd. 9 xi) it is said of wine that ‘some is. 
red (D’nK) and some is black ("rtrw).’ The dark red grapes 
suggested the phrase ‘ blood of the grape ’ for wine 1 (Gen. 49 x 1 
Dt. 82 14 Ecclus. 89 26 50 15), and comparisons like those in Is. 
68 2/. Rev. 14 20 etc. 

The pure juice of the grape also is once described 
as ‘ the blood of grapes ’ (1 Macc. 634). The bunches 
or clusters of grapes (see Grape) were gathered in 
baskets (see Basket) to be carried to the wine-press 
or to market (so too in Egypt ; Wilk. Anc. Eg. [’78] 
1 379 ff- )• Under certain restrictions, passers-by could 
help themselves from their neighbour’s vineyard (Dt. 
2824 [25]) — a privilege afterwards extended to other 
fruits (Ma'dser. 27) ; fallen grapes were the perquisite 
of the poor and of the resident alien (Lev. 19 xo). The- 
Pharaoh is represented as drinking the juice of the 
grape pressed by hand into the cup (Gen. 40 11). To 
squeeze the grape for this purpose, even to drink the 
juice that flowed out of itself, was forbidden on the 
Sabbath (Shabb. 22 1). This ‘liquor of grapes’ (Nu. 
63 RV) was forbidden — as were also grapes themselves 
— to those under the Nazirite vow (Nu. 61^). The 
Mosaic legislation is in this point more drastic than the 
Mohammedan, which allows the use of the grape 
whilst forbidding wine (Koran, 2216 692). 

At the present day in Syria large quantities of grape juice are 
boiled down to make grape syrup or grape honey (Ar. dibs= 
Bh 1 !, debas), the sapa and defrutum of Pliny (NH 14 11). This 
seems to be referred to in such passages as Gen. 43 n Ezek. 27 17 
(see Honey, $ 1 [3]). 


In addition to the grape in its natural state, the 
Hebrews from early times made large use of raisins 

4. Dried grapes <Tra<pLde s), the 

* dried grapes ’ of Nu. 63. 

The freshly gathered grapes were laid out, precisely as at the 
present day (see Van Lennep, Bible Lands , etc., xxx), to be 
dried by the hot sun. The flat house-top or other suitable 
spot (netpD, 2 see Levy, NHJVB , s.v.) was spread with leaves 
(Mish. Tehdrdtk, 10 4 /C), on which the grapes were dried in 
clusters. It is possible that, as at the present day, they were 
previously dipped in a strong lye (cp the elaborate processes 
mentioned by Pliny, NH 14 ). 


In the form of raisins, the grapes were more con- 
venient for transport, and hence, as we might expect, 
we find raisins appreciated by travellers and soldiers 
on the march (1 Ch. 12 40). Thus Abigail brought ‘ an 
hundred clusters of raisins’ to David and his men (1 S. 
25 x 8 , cp 80 x 2 ), and the servant of Mephibosheth the 
same number (2S. 16 x) with ‘an hundred of summer 
fruits ’ (y;p, for which see below, § 10). 

Raisins are now exported in considerable quantities from 
Es-Salf, Damascus, ana other parts of Syria (ZDPV 11 174). In 
ancient and in modem times we find an inferior sort of wine pre- 
pared from raisins (see Wine and Strong Drink). 


Among the accompaniments of Baal worship Hosea 
(81) mentions Q'zuy (6 Tifxfmra fierd <rra<f>L 5 os 

5. Fruit oaken. M ; Vg. vinacia uvarum). 'AUS&h 
(without ‘ grapes ’) occurs also in 

2 S. 619 (|| 1 Ch. I63), Cant. 2 s and Is. 16 7 ; RV every- 
where renders it ‘ cake (or cakes) of raisins,’ or ‘ raisins ’ 


1 Cp, however, WRS ReL Sem.P) 930. 

9 The word (cp Ezek. 265 47 xo) corresponds to the Arab. 
mistak. One such ‘ spreading place ’ stood in the midst of the 
vineyards of ef-Tfi’if ($azwxnl, 864, quoted by Jacob, Altarab - 
isches Bedmnemeben t 97I In modern Arabic safaha is ‘to- 
spread out figs or grapes. 
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(Cant 25; mg. 'cakes of raisins'), or 'raisin-cakes’ 
(Is. 16 7 ; mg. ' foundations ’). Let us [first] try to ex- 
plain the word on the assumption that MT is correct 

1. Robertson Smith (MS note on Hos. 8x) would 
identify the 'dHSah with the later pan» kadis, which 
was a confection of flour, honey (ehii), and oil. * A 
cake baked with grape honey ' would be almost, if not 
quite, the same as the w*wc. Most scholars, however, 
since Gesenius, have explained it ' a cake of pressed 
raisins ’ like the dtbhelim or ' fig cakes ’ (see below, § 7). 
Perhaps a better explanation is ' a cake of flour kneaded 
with grapes (or with grape juice, which would ferment 
in the process of baking).’ This suits the reference in 
Cant. 2 s» where a restorative is clearly meant. Such 
grape cakes would correspond to the cakes still used at 
festivals in Cyprus (' Isa.’ SBOT 170). The following 
are the grounds of this explanation : — 

(a) The Greek translators, in all cases probably, understood a 
cake of mixed ingredients. Thus we find kayavov an b rrjyavov, 
a * girdle cake’ (®bal 28.619), and aftop(e)tTTj5 ®b#a ( x Ch. 
I63; ®L kayavov rrjyavov), a cake made of aprfpa, which 
Atnenaeus and Hesycnius define as 'fine flour baked with 
honey ’ffitkCmojLa). 1 (b) The Mishna speaks of D’ST’rK, which 
the Gemar5 explains as lentils cooked with honey (see Levy, 
op. cit.). (c) Tg. Ps.-Jon. uses the Aramaic form to render 
VTJ rriyax (Exod. 16 31), which was clearly a species of sweet 
cake or confection, (d) Offerings of sweet cakes are common 
to many ancient cults (see the commentators on Ter. 7 18 44 19, 
and cp Queen of Heaven), (e) The Jews of a late time were 
familiar with the practice of mixing dough with the juice of 
various fruits (n'lVfl 'D, an expression frequent in the Mishna), 
which acted as leaven ( TirUmdth , 5 i/I ; Challah , 2 2). 

2. [No adequate philological justification, however, 
having been found for ' tiliSah, ' cake,’ it is legitimate 
to regard the word as probably corrupt. 

In 2 S. 6 19 1 Ch. 16 3 the degree of probability is very great 
(the corruptness of nst?K just before is undeniable), and it is not 
much less in the other places. The emendations called for in 
the several passages are plain. David presents each Israelite 
with * a cake of bread, a piece of flesh (TKp tlS), and a sedh of 
lentils ’ (D'Ch^ DKCH) ; cp the Mishna passage above cited (1 [b]). 
The bride (Cant. 2 5) asks to be ‘ stayed * or ‘ refreshed ’ with 
lilies (nSivSti), not with ‘raisin-cakes.* Evidently something 
which grows in the garden is meant, and the context points to 
'lilies’ (|| tappilhim — i. e. , ‘quinces,* see Apple, § 2 [4]). The 
Moabites in the’ elegy (Is. 16 7) mourn, not for the raisin-cakes, 
but, as the context shows, for the * fruit harvest ' (*]*DK) of Kir- 
hareseth ; and the Israelites (Hos. 8 1) who * look to other gods * 
would hardly be said to ‘love cakes of raisins,’ — ‘ Asherim and 
Hamm&nim ’ are the right words ( — i.e., not 

*bJ'bJk). The emendation of Hos. 8 1 is due to Gratz (cp 
Is. 17 8 27 9). These are instructive specimens of necessary 
emendation. The lexicon loses one word (nPTK) ; but the 
exegesis of five passages gains. A reference to the use of 
‘ sweet cakes made of messed grapes and flour’ ( SBOT ‘ Isa-’ 
170, after Ohnefalsch-Kichter) at festivals does not by any 
means prove the correctness of the disputed words. Such 
cakes would probably have been called or niTBK, or 

possibly f 3 n ; such a word as nehtfR, ‘ cake,’ lacks philological 
justification. — t. k. c.] 

Next to the vine, among the fruit-bearing trees, stands 
the fig tree, 'the sister of the vine,’ as a Greek poet 

fl Fiff tree. ca ^ ec * ft (<rvicrjv fieXaivav, i/iwiXov 

* Kaciyv/fTTjp : Hipponax, quoted by Hehn, 

Kulturffl. u. Hausth. ( 6 ) 94). These two are repeatedly 
named together in the OT (see Fig, which see also for 
varieties raised, time of ripening, etc. ). As an article 
of diet, indeed, figs must have been even more prominent 
than grapes, the range of their season being greater, 
although Josephus declares that about the Sea of Galilee 
figs and grapes alike were procurable for ten months of 
the year (BJ iii. 108 ). The place of the fig among the 
staple articles of food in NT times is well shown by the 
fact that, in the case of a fire on the Sabbath day, only 
three necessaries of life were to be rescued, viz. , a basket 
of loaves, a cake of dried figs, and a jar of wine (Shabb. 
16 3 ; cp Frontlets, end). 

1 The reading tp uvpoi* [BKAC] of Cant. 2 5 is probably a 
corruption of opopotc. In Isaiah all the Greek versions are at a 
loss. 


The unripe figs (n|B. pi Q'lB Cant 2t3 ; 

[BKAC] ; NT only Rev. 6x3; but see Bethpkage) 
were of course not edible ; but as soon as they began to 
take on colour, they might, like half-ripe grapes, be eaten 
with bread (SMH\ 47/.). The early fig(.TRM, bikkdr&h), 
which appears on last year’s wood, was clearly a choice 
delicacy, as we see from Is. 284, where the prophet 
speaks of the ‘ firstripe fig, which when he that looketh 
upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand he eateth it up ' 
(RV), and from the comparison in Jer. 24 a, ' very good 
figs, like the figs that are first ripe * (rriiajn UKnj ; cp 
Mic. 7 1 Hos. 9 10). When ripe the early figs were easily 
shaken from the tree ( Nah. 8 12). The ordinary summer 
fig (.nun. F'enak, LXX and NT ovkop — the tree is <n//r$) 
was a favourite in all periods of Hebrew history. The 
Hebrews at Kadesh missed the figs, vines, and pome- 
granates of Egypt (Nu. 20 5) ; the ‘ sweetness ’ and ' good 
fruit ’ of the fig were appreciated in the rough days of the 
Judges (Judg. 9 n) ; references abound in the prophets, 
whilst figs appear with grapes and wine in the markets 
of Jerusalem (Neh. 18 15) after the exile. In the first two 
centuries of our era — the period covered by the NT and 
the Mishna — figs were still one of the first articles of diet 
(see, for the Gospels, Lk. 186 /: Mt. 7 16 21x9/: Mk. 
11 13/. etc. , and the Mishna passim). Jewish prisoners 
at Rome in the time of Josephus lived on figs and nuts 
(Jos. Vit. 3). 

Of the varieties of figs mentioned in the Mishna two are 
specially interesting, the so-called dark (nVtin^) and pale (nb^S) 
figs (Tbrumdth, 4 7 9). These— more correctly dark purple and 
green— were, according to Hehn (of cit. 96), the favourite 
varieties of ancient times, corresponding to the neri and bianchi 
of the present day. ‘ The latter (he adds) are the sweeter and 
therefore better adapted for drying; the former, of greater 
acidity, are eaten fresh.’ 

Figs dried in the same manner as raisins were termed 
7 Dried fi gtrogtroth (sing. rnihf , see Levy, NHWB , 
ngB. ^ w ith Fleischer’s note, 436 /.). 

As l<rxo8es and caricee they ‘were certainly the most ex- 
tensively used of all fruits’ (Daremberg et Saglio, Diet. d. 
Antiq., s.v. ‘Cibaria,’ 11 50 b) among the Greeks and Romans. 
They were not less popular among the Jews, to judge from their 
frequent recurrence in the Mishna. 

Although, as it happens, they are not mentioned in 
OT or NT, we do find mentioned an equally popular 
mode of preserving figs by pressing them into a cake 
(nVa’l. dUbheldh, 1 raXdOrj), which was allowed to harden and 
was thus easily transported. This method of treating 
figs was known in Egypt from very early times (Maspero, 
Dawn of Civilisation , 66). Two hundred fig-cakes 
formed part of Abigail’s present to David (iS. 26 x 8 ; 
cp 30x2), and, as we should expect, they formed part 
of a soldier’s rations (1 Ch. 12 40). One such fig-cake 
Judith took with her to the camp of Holofemes (Judith 
10 s, EV ' lumps of figs’). 

When round in shape the fig-cake was termed Vuy (Mishna 
frequently), also nVp 1 ! *133 (Shibt. 1 2) ; when square rate 
(see Ttrilm. 48 ), from the name of the brick-shaped mould (cp 
2 S. 1231 ; £r. Nah. 8 14). From the Mishna we learn further 
that the dibhildh or fig-cake was so hard as to require to be cut 
with an axe (Shabb. 17 2). 

A slice cut off (nSs, in late Hebrew, njrsp) was given 


to a sick ' Egyptian ’ (see Mizraim, g 2 b) by David’s 
men (1 S. 80 x 2 ). 

One interesting use of the fig (although scarcely 
falling under the head of food) remains to be mentioned 
—viz. , the medicinal. Pliny has much to say regarding 
the medicinal properties of the fig (//A 7 28 63/.), and 
in the OT we find Isaiah prescribing a lump or cake of 
figs (d’?kb rhii, TaXdOrj [« U ] <ri Jxwv) as a poultice for 
Hezekiah’s boil (Is. 8821 = 2 K. 20 7). 

Next of kin, though not in importance, to the fig 
(Ficus carica) is the fruit of the sycomore or fig-mulberry 
(Ficus sycomorus). For the nomen- 
8. Sycomore. clature in Hebrew ^ Gree k, and for 

the process by which the fruit is rendered edible, see 
Sycomore (for illustrations of fruit and fruit instruments 
see Henslow, The Plants of the Bible , 89). 
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The fruit of the svcomore was formerly held in high esteem by 
the Egyptians. Hence its use in the service of the altar (see 
Wilkinson t Anc. Eg., *78* 8419, illustration, and especially 
Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kuprot, pi. 71). At the present day, on the 
other hand, ‘ it is only the poorest, as well as children and dogs, 
tW eat the svcomore figs ’ (Henslow, op. cit. 91). By the Jews 
the tree was, like the carob tree, valued more for its wood than 
for its figs (see the proof from the Talmud quoted by Anderlind 
in his essay on the fruit trees of modern Syria, ZDPV 11 100), 
which are said to be * insipid or woody * to the taste. 

The allied sycamine (Moms nigra , Lk. 176 ; see 
Sycamine) is still cultivated everywhere for its delicious 
berries (Post, Flora , 729; ZDPV 11 81 /.) under the 
name of tat shdmi (Heb. mn. Ma'dser. la). Their 
juice is of a bright blood-red colour, the alfia fibpwv 
(EV ‘ mulberries ' ) of 1 Macc. 634, by the sight of which 
the elephants of Antiochus were provoked to fight. 

Returning to the more important fruit trees, we meet 
first with the olive (rn, see Olive for details of culture, 

0 Olive etc ‘ *k e chief economic value of which is 
u indicated by the fuller name it sometimes 
receives in the OT, the oil olive (jdb> rw» Dt. 88 ; cp 
2 K. I832). See Oil. From the earliest times to the 
present day the ' olive berries ' (Jas. 3 12, AV for iXatat ) 
were beyond all doubt an important article of diet, 
although, singularly enough, there is no biblical refer- 
ence to their use. 1 The fruit was plucked by the hand 
— the method recommended by Roman writers on 
arboriculture (cp Pliny, HN 15 3 ) — from the lower 
branches at least (ppD, 2 hence p'up, the olive harvest, 
Chall. 89), or the branches were shaken or beaten (o2n> 
Dt. 24 ao Is. 27 12), probably with a long wand (cp Pliny, 

* harundine levi ictu 1 ), care being taken not to injure the 
tree. Hence the ‘beating of the olive trees’ (n't rjpl. 
nokeph zdyitk, Is. 17 6 24 13) became synonymous with 
‘ olive harvest.’ 

The Mishna distinguishes between olives of three sorts accord- 
ing to their destination (Tiriltn. \%f.) — viz., olives destined for 
the oil-press, olives for preserving, and olives for eating (cp 2 6, 
Bhj VTI and JlJtP 71 \T). The last-named must always have 
been the exception. The poor man would no doubt be glad to 
have the berry, even in its natural state, to eat with his morsel 
of bread, or dipped in salt ( Ma'diir . 4 3). Such were probably 
the dry olives (0'2«p D’JV.O of 'feb. YdmZe. The usual way, 
however, as in all countries, and in all periods, was to lay the 
olives to soak in brine (D TV 1 ’D, Mikw&'Oth , 7 2). F or this purpose, 
at the present day, the brine is formed by adding salt to water 
till an egg can float on it (Anderlind, ZDPV 11 72). The olives 
are left for a period of twenty to thirty days (according to the 
native authority quoted by Landberg, Prov. et Diet. etc. 16), 
at the end of which time they are soft and palatable. 

Another method, also still practised in Palestine, was 
first to crush the olives (ysB, Ter. 10 7 Ma'dser. 4 i, and 
often in Mishna; for the term cp Dt. 232 [x]), then to 
place them in a jar and preserve by the addition of 
salt. 8 The berries seem to have been occasionally 
pickled — the technical term for which is — with the 
leaves ('Oks. 2 $). From these and many other 
passages in the Mishna we are well entitled to affirm 
that the use of olives as a relish to the poor man’s 
bread, and as a table requisite for the rich, was as uni- 
versal among the Hebrews as among the other peoples 
of antiquity. 

The same remark holds good of the fruit of the palm 
tree. Judaea, according to the testimony of classical 
10 Palm tree writers (Horace, Pliny, Tacitus), was 
10. rami woo. j n the ancient world for its 

palm trees and its dates, yet, if we were to argue from 
the silence of the Bible, we should have to maintain 
that dates were never seen on a Jewish table. The 
word does not occur in EV, except once in the margin 
of AV as a mistaken alternative for honey (2 Ch. 81 5). 

1 In every passage of the OT where JW signifies the fruit of 
the olive (as, e.g., Mic. 0 15) the reference is to its oil-producing 
properties. 

* See. Buxtorfs Lex. s.v. for the later Hebrew termini 
technici for the gathering of the chief kinds of fruit. 

8 For further details of present-day methods, see the references 
given above to Landberg and Anderlind. 
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4$sa also in one passage (2 S. 16 if. ) gives ipohwcei, dates, 
as the rendering of pp, kayis, usually rendered * summer 
fruit * generally. Joel, however, ranks the palm with 
the vine and the fig among the fruit-trees of the land 
(IX2). 1 In this, as in similar cases, the later testimony 
of the Mishna must be admitted as throwing light on 
the habits and tastes of preceding centuries, although 
the abundance of other fruit prevented the date from 
assuming the same unique place in the dietary of the 
Hebrews as it had in that of the ancient Egyptians 
(Wilk. op. cit. I398 /), and still has in that of the 
Bedouin of modern Arabia, who live for weeks at a time 
on dates and milk. 

Still it is significant that in one passage of the Mishna three 
varieties of dates are mentioned as forbidden to be sold to the 
heathen, one of them the famous Nicolaus date, so named by 
Augustus after the friend of Herod, Nicolaus of Damascus, who, 
on the occasion of a visit to Rome, had presented the emperor 
with dates of this choice species (cp Pliny, HN 18 9). Pliny 
also connects with Palestine two other varieties, the Caryotct 
and the CJiydaoi (ibid.). 

Dates (tdb, men ; also Sjn, from which it has been 
proposed to derive date through SdicrvXos), like figs, 
were eaten either in their fresh state , 2 or dried in 
clusters ( Tib. Ydm 36 ), or pressed in the form of cakes. 
To secure the fruit it is necessary to climb the tree and 
let down the clusters by a rope (see the description of 
the date-gathering at Teima in Doughty, Ar. Des. 
1557 /•; cp Plin. 137). The dates were dried on the 
housetop, or on some other exposed flat surface such as 
the threshing-floor (Fleischer in Levy, op. cit. i. 437 b), 
the better sorts being used for dessert (cp Xen. A nab. 
ii. 315). According to Doughty, dates eaten alone as a 
meal are ‘ overheating and inwardly fretting ’ (op. cit. 
1 148). Pressed date-cakes of great antiquity have been 
found in Egypt (see illustration, Wilk. 243), and they 
are still the most convenient form for export and for 
travellers. It has even been suggested that pp should 
be rendered ‘date-cakes’ in 2S. 16 1/ (Nowack, HA 

The oriental practice of eating the sweet, juicy crown or 
‘cabbage* of the growing palm (rbv eWAaAov rov <fx> tvixos) is 
known to us from Xenophon (A nab. ii. 8 16), who was also aware 
that it meant the destruction of the tree. It was also known to 
the later Jews (Mishna, 'Ufc.S 7), whose rabbis were much 
exercised as to whether the ‘ cabbage ’ (kdr, kdrd , ’ftp, in’ip) 
should be classed as fruit or as vegetable (L6w, 116 /.). On the 
much-esteemed date-syrup see Honey, § 1 (3). Dates were also 
one of the principal fruits from which wine and vinegar were 
prepared (see Wine). 

The pomegranate (j i ia-i, f>6a ; for description of fruit 
see Pomegranate) remains to complete the choicest 

11 Pome- P ro ^ uct ^ ons °f Canaan (Dt. 88). The 

wl -na ttt * s represented in the tombs of Egypt 

' (illustration therefrom, Wilkinson, op. 
cit. I376), and the Hebrews are said to have there 
enjoyed its fruit (N11.2O5). The pomegranate might 
be eaten in its natural state (cp Cant. 43 : * thy temples 
are like a piece [nVfi, perhaps ‘ slice ’ ; but see Wetz- 
stein in Del. Comm, in loc.] of a pomegranate’), or it 
might be first cut up and dried in the sun (Ma'dser. 16 ; 
see -nj in Levy and the Tosephta quoted in Suren- 
husius in loc. ; another interpretation [Maimonides] 
explains the word as the seeds of the pomegranate ; so 
also Low, 363). The somewhat acid juice of the pome- 
granate mixed with water is a favourite cooling drink in 
the East. A species of 1 sweet wine ’ (o’D^, va/ia fro&v 
[B 64 A]) also was prepared from this fruit (Cant. 8*2) ; 
Pliny calls it • rhoites ’ (HN 14 x 9 ). 

With the pomegranate is associated, in Joel’s list of 
fruit-trees (1 xa), the much-debated tappUdh (man), which 
is not improbably used somewhat loosely in the 

1 In Cant. 7 8 [7J, rnVsr* evidently means ‘dusters of dates * 
(note the parallelism). KV, however, ‘ clusters of grapes ’ (cp 
Siegfried, ad loc.). 

3 For the special Hebrew names for the various kinds of dates 
(eg., att’n, the fresh ripe date, the dried date), see 

LOw, op. cit. 122-4. 
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FRUIT TREES, FRUIT 


OT to include the apple, quince, pomegranate, etc. 

12 Apple, ( but C P Apple)- 1 As a fruit the 
trainee, near is spoken of as sweet to the 

arfeot cLon, ( Cant * 2 3>* as of a pleasant smell 
^ etc. ^ (? 8 )' aad as a favourite restorative 
(2 s, ' comfort me with apples ’ ). It was 
one of the commonest fruits in NT times (see Mishna 
passim). Besides its ordinary table use, the juice was 
used to mix and leaven dough ( Terum. 10 a). Cider 
or apple-wine (men f") was a favourite drink (NZd. 69 
TZrum. 11 2 /. ). The quince ( Cydonia vulgaris ), which 
many authorities since Celsius have identified with the 
tappuHh of the Bible, was named tfna by the later 
Jews. It can scarcely have been eaten raw, like the 
apple, but only when made into a preserve. That it 
was so treated we know from an attempted etymology 
of the word in Talm. Jer. (see Levy, s.v . , and Low, 144 ). 
The name xpva6firi\w for the quince (see Pliny, 15 10 ) 
suggests the 1 golden apples’ of the Hesperides (quinces 
according to Hehn), and the ‘ apples of gold in baskets 
of silver’ of Prov. 25 n (RV). a In several Talmudic 
lists of fruit trees, the quince follows the pear (Pirus 
communis , D|k). many varieties of which were known 


to the ancients, and are still grown in the orchards of 
Syria (Post, Flora , 309 ). This fact notwithstanding, 
the Greek translators were mistaken in identifying the 
baca tree (kd3 ; see Mulberry Tree) with the pear 
tree (Amos, 1 Ch. 14x4 [4S B ° A ]) ) a mistake repeated in 
Vg. both in this passage and in 2 S. 623 / (so also 
Aq. in v. 23 ; but Aq. Symm. in v. 24 (ppovpTjois). Pliny 
has much to say of the methods in vogue in his day 
for preserving apples and pears; both of these were 
sometimes boiled with wine and water to make a pre- 
serve to be eaten with bread ( pulmentarii vicem), 4 a 
preparation never made of any other fruit with the 
exception of quinces’ (A//I 517 ; cp 'Cibaria’ in Dar. 
and Saglio, op. cit.). 3 

The introduction of the citron ( Citrus medica cedra , 
jhrm), as of various other Eastern fruits, was one of the 
many results of Alexander’s conquest of the East (see 
Hehn and Candolle, opp. citt . ). 

Our earliest witnesses to its cultivation among the Jews are 
perhaps the copper coins usually assigned to Simon the 
Maccabee {circa 138 B.c.), on which an ethrdg (citron) figures 
either alone or with other accompaniments of tne solemn pro- 
cession at the feast of Tabernacles (see Tabernacles). In 
view of the uncertainty as to the real date of these coins, all the 
more importance attaches to the incident related by Josephus 
from the reign of Alexander Jannaeus (104-78 B.c.). His angry 
subjects are said to have pelted him with their citrons „ f ' 
Ant. xiii. 18 5). The fruit is too sour ever to have been in 
request, except as a preserve. At the present day the pulp is 
never eaten in any shape (Post). From the Mishna {MFll. 64) 
we learn that a citron or a pomegranate might be bought for a 
pirUfah (the NT AeimSv), an infinitesimal coin of which prob- 
ably twenty to twenty-four were the equivalent of an English 


penny. 


1 Cp the use of pnAov in Greek. It is still disputed, however, 
whether firjAoy had first this general and then the special appli- 
cation (apple) — so Hehn — or vice versa , as Hehn’s latest editor 
suggests {Kulturpfianzen$) x 594 /.). For the same compre- 
hensive use of malum see Pliny, 16 xx. 

a Cheyne thinks the passage corrupt, but believes that the 
true reading can be recovered (JBL 1899, pt. ii. ; cp Baskets). 
A ssu m i ng the phrase 4 apples of gold ’ — i.e., ‘ apples bright as 

S old ’ — to be correct, we must, at any rate, reject the claims of 
le orange to be the fruit referred to, since the orange did not 
reach Syria from India by way of Arabia till the middle ages. 
See especially Hehn, op. cit., with the evidence of Mas’Qdi, 
439 /. ; De Cand. Ortg. 184 ; Wildeboer (in HK t 1897) has over- 
looked this. a 

8 The apricot {Prunus Armeniacd ) was unknown in Syria in 
Bibletimes, though to-day_it^ enjoys the highest popularity in 

* * ’ for 


as the delicious mtshmush ;^but the fret remains that the 
apricot was unknown even to the Jews of the second century 
a.d. Of its congeners, the peach {Prunus persica, pOTB; but 

S Schfir. Hist. 843) was known to the authorities of the 
ishna {Kil. 1 4 Meirdsir. 1 aX the famous Syrian plum {Prunus 
domestica, IO*jXQrj% dofMoxipd, whence our 4 damson ’), on the 
other hand, only to those of the G 2 m£r& (L6w, no. 105). 


Many fruits of less importance were no doubt as popular 
as at the present day, such as the fruit of the Chnst-thorn 
{Zitypkns jpina-Ckristi \ which is eaten fresh or dried, with 
sour milk (Tristram), the service tree {Sorbus domesttca), medlar 
{Mespilus germanica), hawthorn {Crateegus) — for references to 
which in later literature see Lfiw, op. cit. — not omitting the 
humble bramble! {Rubus). The nutritious properties of the 
bramble berries (MM Toseft. 7 Vr. 1 14, the p6pa awb rov 
pdrov of Hippocrates ; cp Lk. 644) are not overlooked by the 
encyclopaedic Pliny, HN 24 73). 

A very early list of * the choice fruits ’ of the land of 
Canaan closes with ‘nuts and almonds’ (Gen. 43 xi [J] 

18. Nuts and "Tfil* °’??? : ® *“* 
alm on ds. /uvdov ical tcdpva [ADJ5FL] probably 
4 berries of the Pistacia Terebinthus [so 
Hehn] and walnuts ’ ). The botnim of the original are 
now generally identified, since Bochart, with the nuts of 
the Pistacia vera , which are still, both fresh and roasted, 
a delicacy among all ranks in the East (cp Wetz. ZD MG 
11 520 ). The 4 garden of nuts ’ (iHjm) on the other hand, 
of which we read in Canticles ( 611 ), produced not pis- 
tachio nuts but walnuts. 


These it was forbidden to crack (yyfi) with a hammer on the 
sabbath {Shabb. 17 2) ; nor was a merchant allowed to give such 
delicacies as parched com and nuts to children 4 because he might 
accustom them to come to him * {Bdbd Mis. 4 xa). Acorns and 
walnut shells were children’s playthings {Kil. 17 15). It has 
already been mentioned that certain Jewish prisoners at Rome 
lived on figs and walnuts (icapvotf) to avoid pollution from eating 
heathen food (Jos. Vit. 3). An excellent oil was {Shabb. 2 a), 
and still is, manufactured from the green nuts. 

Of the almond we may say that the OT references 
(Gen. 43 n Jer.lix Nu. 178 [ 23 ] Eccles. 12s) form suc- 
cessive links in a chronological chain of evidence for 
the familiarity of the Hebrews with this favourite fruit 
till we reach the writings of the Mishna. 

Here we find two varieties distinguished, the bitter almonds 
and the sweet {Ma'dsir. I4). Classical writers recommend that 
the sweet should be roasted, while 4 bitter almonds in the whole 
of antiquity were supposed to prevent dmnkenness if eaten before 
drinking’ (‘Cibaria, op. cit. 1155b). The modern Syrians 
use almonds extensively, not only as a dessert fruit but also in 
the preparation of a great variety of toothsome confections (see 
Landberg, Prov. et Diet. etc. 123-126, for a list of modem con- 
fections into most of which almonds and nuts enter). 


The Carob or locust tree is said to be indigenous in 
Palestine, and yet we have in the Bible but a single 
_. n. > M k incidental mention of its fruit (Lk. 15x6; 

14. in© uarOD. h owever Husks). The carob 
tree, however, is frequently named in the Mishna. As 
food trees to which the law of the ‘ corner’ (nxB. pZdh; 
see Lev. 19 9 / ) applies we find enumerated ‘ the Og-tree 
(j’ik. see below), carob trees, walnut trees, almond trees, 
vines, pomegranates, olives, and palms ’ (PZ dh 1 4 /. ). 
The carob tree was also among the trees whose fruit 
had to be tithed (Ma'dsir. 1 3 ), and was accepted and 
presumably eaten by the priests as part of the ‘ heave- 
offering’ ( Tirum. 11 4 ). Although we further hear of 
the pods being preserved in wine (Shibf. 7 7 ) > which 
points to their fairly general use as an article of diet, 
their great abundance and consequent cheapness made 
them a special food of the poor. It is only those of the 
cultivated species that are edible by man. 

The Og-tree above mentioned is the sumach (Rhus 
coraria), still common in Syria, not, as some have 
thought, the cornel, whose habitat is too far to the 
N. (cp Post, Flora, 377 /). The red (Ma'dsir. la) 
berries of the sumach are said to make an excellent acid 
drink. By the Jews they were probably used chiefly as 
a condiment (cp ftoQi 6 M rd 6\f/ a, Dioscor. 1 x 47 ) like 
the berries of the myrtle (dti irtxp). These, we learn 


l The rubus in later Hebrew is flitp (cp Bush, § x (xj) ; the 
TBK (EV ‘bramble,’ RVmg. ‘thorn’) of Jotham’s fable is the 
Rhamnus or buckthorn (cp Bramble, x). A singular ignorance 
of the history of plants is betrayed oy Gr5tz in his attempt 
{MGWJ 21 390) to identify the ’dfdd with the Opuntia ficus 
indica, the Indian fig or prickly pear (which now forms so 
conspicuous a feature of an Eastern l a nds cape), whose ‘figs 
hold a place almost second to none in the summer dietary 
of the Syrian peasant.’ This species of cactus is a comparatively 
recent importation from America. 
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FRYING PAN 


FURNITURE, CAMEL’S 


from Pliny (1635), were largely employed as a season* 
ing before the introduction of pepper (cp FOOD, § 7). 
Myrtle berries are still a favourite delicacy of Syrian 
ladies (Wets. ZDMG 11480504). A similar purpose 
was served by the Caper Berrt (n$V3K, Eccles. 12 s 
RV), the young berries of which are still used as a 
condiment in Syria. On the duddim see Mandrakes. 

A. R. S. K. • 

FRYING pah (n^rno) Lev. 27. See Cooking 
Utensils, § 7. 

FUEL ([Bfe] nVbgQ, Is.»j, 9 ; n^K, E*ek.l 5 4 6 
21 3a [37])* See Coal, $ 2. 

FULLER (D$?p, lit ‘treader’i[nA Y NWN, BHAQT] 
Mai. 3a; fNA<|>€YC Mk.93). In the preparation of 
woven woollen materials there are two processes, both of 
which are now termed 'fulling' (from the Low Lat. 
fullare) ; probably at one time a common operation 
sufficed for both. The primary sense is to cleanse or 
bleach, and this is undoubtedly the sense in Mk. 83. 
The secondary is to mill or felt the wool together in 
such a way as to minimise shrinkage in the finished 
article. This is done by heating or stamping the woven 
fabric in hot water. Cp Lye, Nitre, Soap. 

The Fuller’s field (03b rnb, dypbs r. 

[BAL], ager fvllonis) is mentioned only in defining the 
locality of the conduit of the upper pool. Its exact 
position is obscure. Stade (G VI 1 592 /. ) suggests that it 
lay to the SE. of Jerusalem. From Is. 86 2 ( = 2 K. 18 17) 
it would appear to have been situated on the road to 
Lachish, whereas in Is. 73 a N. or NW. position is 
looked for. At all events it must have been near the 
wall (8611); see Jerusalem. The 'fuller's monu- 
ment * (rb tov yva<pbt 01 fivij/xa) with which it has been 
associated, lay near the NE. corner of the third wall 
(Jos. BJv. 4 h). 

It is perhaps an objection to the usual rendering of the name 
that elsewhere the Piel form of 033 is regularly met with, the 
Kal particip. Dji finding its only analogy in the Punic D33 a 
washerman). For another supposed resort of fullers, see 
En-rogel. A. E. S.-S. A. C. 

FURLONG (ctaAion). Mt. 142 4t etc. See Weights 
and Measures. 

FURNACE. Of the words enumerated below, nos. 
1-4 are names for smelting furnaces, though no. 3, if a 
genuine word, rather means 1 crucible. ’ All except 
no. 3 are rendering by xd/uvos, which is also used in 
Ecclus. 8828 Rev. lxs of the smelting furnace, and in 
Ecclus. 27 s and 8830 of that of the potter. 2 * K dfuros 
4 furnace ’ in Mt. 184a 50 is a symbolic term for Gehenna, 
which was imagined as a fiery furnace, on the ground that, 
according to Is. 81 9, God had 1 a furnace in Jerusalem ’ 
(‘ Rmbtn 19 a), cp Tophbt; Eschatology, § 70, 
3[v]. In Dan. 8 a * fiery furnace ’ is mentioned as used 
for the punishment of great offenders, and ‘ roasting in 
the fire’ is the anticipated punishment of two Jews in 

1 * Fuller ’ comes ultimately from lat. Julio. The true Eng. 
term is 4 walker ’ (ilso in Germ.), for which cp Wyciif, Mk. 0 3 : 
4 a fullere or walkere of cloth.* 

2 For the Egyptian potter's furnace see illustration in Wilk. 

AMC.Eg.2v*. 


the Babylonian period (Jer. 2821-23). That this was a 
Babylonian practice is undeniable (see, e.g. , Smith, Hist, 
of Assurbanipal, 163 ; cp Ahab, a). It has also been 
reported as found in Persia down to the seventeenth 
century (Chardin). 

X. |*? 3 S, kibfdn, V*??, to subdue; xdyupof [<ca iptwua] 
fomax; Gen. 19 28 Ex. 08 xo 19 x 8 t. See Metallurgy, 

and cp Pottery; Nibshan. Allusions to the 

1. Hebrew smelting furnace or brick-kiln (xdfurot) are found 

terms. also in Ecclus. 2 5 22 34 27 581 26 88 28 30 48 4; see 

also Wisd. 86 (xuvtvr^Hov). 

2. "fll, ki 2 r t derivation uncertain ; fomax ; Dt. 4 20 

x K 8 51 [here x*»h«vt4/moh]i Prov. 17 3 27 ax [here mjpsMrtc], Is. 
48 xo (’the furnace of affliction [*JP]; text doubtful), Jer. 11 4 
Ezek. 22 x8 (0 om.) 20 22 ; also Ecclus. 484 (Heb. difficult). **3 
is also to be read, perhaps, in Is. 1 25 (132 for Tto: Lowth, etc.) 

3. 'dUl; 80 KLfiutv ; Tg. in* 3 ; Ps. 12 7 [6]. The older 
critics think that may possibly mean 4 crucible ' ; 0 gives 

in Prov. 27 21 for The phra.se, however, in 

which occurs is plainly corrupt. It becomes in Che. 
Ps.P), 4 in the toils of the wicked ’ ; if this is so, the phrase must 
have got in from the margin, where it was placed by a corrector, 
with reference to v. 6 [7]. See Silver. 

4. pRK, * attUn , probably an ancient loan-word ; Ass. atHnu, 
utHnu (see Del. Ass. HWB 158 b \ Muss-Am. 131 b) ; cp Syr. 
Ar. Ethiop. ; xafiivos, fomax ; Dan. 8611 25x7x9-2x23 a6f. 
See Metallurgy. 


5. "fllfl, tannUr , Ass. tin&ru (Del. Ass. HWB 711 l ); 
xAi/Savoe, clibanus ; rendered 'furnace' in Gen. 18x7 and Is. 
81 9 ; also in the expression 4 tower of the furnaces ’ in Neh. 8 11 
12 38 [vtUhvpun (BK), $ayvovpttfi (AL), *) Bavov- 

ptifi (L in 12 38)]. 


The last term (tannur) is much more frequently ren- 
dered ' oven. ' Tannur is in fact the special term for a 
a. Th. baking-oven. In Mai. 4. [8.9] Ps. 

21 9 [10] RV has sought to give dignity 
to the figure by changing ' oven ’ into ‘ furnace. ’ This 
is done quite needlessly, even in Ps. 21 9 [10], where one 
is glad to hope that the emended text which makes 
4 thorns of the wilderness ' the objects burned in the tan- 
nur, not human beings, may be right. 1 In Is. 31 9 EV’s 
rendering * furnace,’ though more dignified, is less accu- 
rate than ' oven.’ The passage is probably not Isaiah’s 
work (see Che. Intr. Is. 204), and x is based on Gen. 
15 x 7 , where the divine appearance is likened to a smok- 
ing oven and a flaming torch. The oven intended is 
the ordinary baker’s oven, for a description of which see 
Bread, § 2 (c). Such ovens have been found at Tell 
el-Hesy, with sides baked hard, showing use (Bliss, 
A Mound of Many Cities , 114 f). Modern Syrians 
still use the same primitive kind of oven. 

From the phrase ‘the tower of furnaces’ (Neh. Six 12 38) it 
has been supposed that a number of public furnaces stood to- 
gether near one of the towers of Jerusalem. It is possible, 
however (’3 or u are often confounded with d), that ominn 
is a very early corruption of OnDR 'D, * tower of the palm trees 4 
(Che.) ; even now ‘several fine and ancient [palm-] trees still 
wave among the buildings of Jerusalem within the walls ’ (Tris- 
tram, NHB 383). Cp also Neh. 8 25 Jn. 12 13. 

FURNITURE, CAMEL’S Gen. 81 34. 

See Camel, g 2. 


1 Thou wilt make them as [thorns of the wilderness 
In] a heated oven at the time of their punishment. 

(Che. Ps.P)). 



QAAL 


GABRIEL 


G 


GAAL (hpi, 4 dung-beetle ’ ? — g 68 ; cp Ar. ju'al 
[Wellh.] ; taXaaA [BA ; A has also [-&&A constantly, 

1. Nationalit y * nd once in v ' 3 6 r*A] • [L] ; 

Jos. py^Ahc, and other forms), an 
early demagogue with a striking story (Judg. 826-41). 
To understand the rdle he played we must seek to 
determine the vexed question whether he was an Israelite 
or a Canaanite. Those who adopt the view that he 
was an Israelite appeal (1) to the name of his father 
(Judg. 9a6), (2) to the speech assigned to him in Judg. 
828 {yaad [BA]). 

. G ®®1 described in MT as 4 son of Ebed ’ ; but 

in ®b he ap 


Steal.’ 


a possible lsraelitish name meaning * 

.ccording to these scholars ‘ Jobaal ’ is the correct 

nama nf f..L _1«. _ J 1 _. 


accepted of late, is certainly erroneous ; * Iw 0 ijA, as Moore has 
abundantly moved, is simply (Obed), a synonym of -py 
•(Ebed), and Obed or Ebed is a shortened theophorous name — 
the second and omitted part of the name which began with 
Obed or Ebed was that of a god. 

2. As to Judg. 028, it is no doubt a difficult passage, but so 
much is clear that Robertson Smith’s view of it as 4 a Hebrew 
declaration of revolt against the king of Shechem (9 6), who for 
three years has by the aid of his mercenaries tyrannised over 
Israel ( 922 ),’ is opposed to the context. Unless (with this 
scholar) we transfer v. 28^ elsewhere (viz. to a place after v. 22), 
it is undeniable that Gaal identifies himself with the Shecheraites, 
and appeals to their pride of race against the half-Israelite king 
Abimelech, who maintains himself on the throne (as appears 
from 9 55) by lsraelitish warriors. A demagogue who talks thus 
cannot possibly be an Israelite. 

It is almost equally important to recognise that the 
account of the doings of Gaal in w. 26-29 stands in no 

2 Story connect i° n vu - 22 ( 2 3) _2 5- It is not 

’ ™ the organised brigandage set on foot by the 

Shechemites that tempts Gaal (as We. represents) to 
place himself and his kinsmen at the service of the 
Shechemites. The sequel of w. 22 (23)-2S is to be 
sought in w. 42-45, whilst in w. 26-41 we have an in- 
dependent, parallel account of the hostilities between 
Abimelech and the Shechemites which issued in the 
victory of the former. It is a writer symbolized by J 
who has preserved the tradition of Gaal’s short-lived 
greatness ; the other account may be assigned to E 
(Moore, Bu.). The occasion which the newly-arrived 
Gaal seized to make his fortune was the annual vintage- 
festival (v. 27a), or, as another report says, a solemn 
sacrificial meal * in the 4 house of their god ’ (see Baal- 
berith). The temper of the people was already hostile 
to Abimelech. After cleverly stirring up race-pre- 
judices 4 he came boldly to the point and proposed 
himself as the leader of a Shechemite revolt (9a8/. ). . 
This part of the narrative is an admirable specimen of 
the traditional Hebrew folk-stories. The festival scene 
has been justly praised by Robertson Smith (/.*.); but 
the scene between Gaal and Zebul (w. 36-38) is hardly 
less striking. For the issue of Gaal's attempt, see 
Abimelech, 2. t. k. c. 

GAASH, THE HILL OF (Wpn), in the bill- 
country of Ephraim, had Timnath-heres (q. v . ), the 


l Note, u 
a Wellhai 
abandoned 


has now 

0 » 


abandoned it (//<? W 26 [ 94]). Hothenberg 1891, p. 371) 
Moore, and Budde (commentary differs from Ru*Sa. 117) adoi 
the form Obed, which is found in some MSS (30, 56; cp 2 
|irM and (see above) is probably ®’s true reading, 
and other MSS, quoted fully by Moore, give dW. For the 
prefixed t in u»p|A, cp x Ch. 8 12 37./C *6 7, a Ch. 28 x, where 
0B has w/h}8, 0 A twffifo. 

8 Namely, that in which Gaal was admitted to full religious 
rights os a Shechemite (Budde, Ri. 75). 

* See Abimelech, a ; but cp We. CH <*) 353, n. a ; IJGQ) 27. 
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burial-place of Joshua, on its northern slope or at its 
northern base ; Josh. 2430 (toy OPOYC[toy 1 
[BL], t. O. r^AC [A]), Judg. 29 (t. O. [BAL]). 

4 The brooks [or 4 wadies ’] of Gaash ’ are also alluded 
to in 2 S. 2830 (axo x eL f JM PP u * 7 a & [B], ex vaaXeax [A], 
0 vexa/3ou raXa^a/Sirjs], L), and x Ch. 11 3a (ex 
vaxaXei yaas [B], ex vaxaXv 7. [A], axo raxaXt 7. [L] ; 
see Hurai), and may perhaps be found to furnish a 
clue for deciding between the claims of Tibnek and 
Haris respectively to represent Timnath-heres. 

GABA (r^), Josh. I824, Ezra 226, Neh. AV, 
RV Geba. 

GABAEL (f-ABAHtfoc] [BNA], also r * M . [A] 

perhaps N23), 'Godhaschosenout’(seeNAMES,§27). 

x. The great-great-grandfather of Tobit (Tob. 1 x). 

2. (TafiarfKta [BKA], -/ 3 tjAuo [K*, 1 14], yaaa. [A, 4 20]) brother 
of Gabnas, the Jew of Rages to whom Tobit lent his money 
(Tob. 1x4 420). 

GABATHA (f*&B&6& [BKAL*]), Esth. 12 x. See 
Bigthan. 

GABBAI, SALLAI (^D '31). the name (in spite of 

the comma after Gabbai) of a Benjamite clan among the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., f 5 [&] 1 15 [1] a), Neh. 11 8 (yiy/fc) 
[B], yi}/ 3 ««i 5. [A], yrSti% ifAei [* *, T y»j/ 3 ei cr»}A«i, so 
HR Cone.], te/Sove oi^cct [L]). In x Ch. 98 the corresponding 
name is Ibneiah (nup , )> no doubt the more authentic reading 
of Gabbai. It is conjectured that Sallai came into the text 
from the margin, where Sallu (v. 7) had been written to explain 
the word mnKI (‘and after him ’). 

GABBATHA (paBBaOa [Ti. WH], the •Hebrew 1 
equivalent of Ai0ocp6OTOC in Jn. 1813) is the Greek 
transcription of the Aram. (emph. st. of 

4 height, back, ridge ’ ; cp Kautzsch, Aram. Gram. 8 
n. 2, 10). 1 

A similar Heb. word H33 is doubtless to be read instead of 
the difficult &?]! 4 height ’ in Ezek. 41 8 (so Davidson, Kautzsch, 
Bertholet ; cp RV ‘basement’), see Pavement. 

GABBE (|-aBBhc [A]), 1 Esd. 620 RV, AV G&bdes 
= Ezra 226 Geba. 

GABRIAS (f-ABp[e]iA [BA] r ^Bpei [«]~* ^ . 

4 man of Yahw6 ’), brother of Gabael [a], Tob. 1 14 42a 

GABRIEL (^"pl — i.e . , man of God, |-&BplH\ [87 
and BAQT Theod. ; Ti. WH]) is the name of the angel 
who was sent to Daniel to explain the vision of the ram 
and the he-goat, and to communicate the prediction 
of the Seventy Weeks (Dan. 816 821). He was also 
employed to announce the birth of John the Baptist to 
Zechariah, and that of the Messiah to the Virgin Mary 
(Lk. 1 19 26). Both Jewish and Christian writers gener- 
ally speak of him as an archangel — a habit which is 
readily accounted for when Lk. 1 19 is compared with 
Rev. 82, and also with Tobit 12 15. In Enoch (see 
Charles, Enoch , notes on chap. 40) he is spoken of as 
one of the archangels ; his task is that of intercession, 
and he is set over * all the powers.’ 

His name frequently occurs in the Jewish literature of the 
later post-biblical period. Thus, according to Targ. Ps.-Jon., 
the man who showed the way to Joseph (Gen. 87 15) was no 
other than Gabriel in human form ; and in^ Dt. 84 « it is 
affirmed that he, along with Michael, Uriel, Jophiel, Jepnephiali, 
and the Metatron. buried the body of Moses. In the Targum 
on 2 Ch. 82 2x he is named as the angel who destroyed the host 
of Sennacherib ; and in similar writings of a still later period he. 
is spoken of as the Spirit who presides over fire, thunder, the 
ripening of the fruits of the earth, and similar processes. See 
Angel, f 4, n. • W. R. S. 


I According to Bar-Hebrseus yafifkka is from 
(the Syr. td being equivalent to the Gk. fi). See Duval 
Syr. Gram. 2a, n. 3, 30. 
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Name and race (If 1-3)- 
fc(§4> 


Non -biblical data ( 


Character (| xo). 

Settlement stones (| a xz). 

Towns and boundaries (f xs). 

'(H 7-9)- Genealogies (| 13). 

Gad (* 1 |, r^A) 1 was a name borne by inhabitants 
of eastern Palestine. In 1 S. 18 7, indeed, we read 


Land . 
Struggl 


SiS 


__ of the ‘ land of Gad ’ (33 px) ; but neither 
1. Name. nor the phrase * men of Gad ’ in the in- 
scription of Mesha (line 10) need imply that Gad is a 
geographical name like Ephraim. 


1 Land of Gad,' if the text is sound,* is most naturally explained 
on the analogy of ‘land of Naphtali* (x K. 15 20), 4 the land of 
Zebulun ana the land of Naphtali ' (Is. 9 z [8 23]),* and the 
recurrent 4 land of Israel ’ (a fc. 6 a, etc.), just as 4 land of 
A(aroth* in the inscription of Mesha (Lc.), doubtless means the 
land controlled by Apuroth, which 4 the king of Israel had 
[rejbuilt for himself.’ 

Similarly the phrase 4 men of Gad’ (u pit ; see below), although 
it might no doubt be interpreted on the analogy of 4 men of [the 
town] SRN,’ and 4 men of [the town] M^RTh * (lines 13./C), and 
of 4 men of Jabesh ’ (x S. 11 9X may be explained just as well 
otherwise. 


We might compare 4 people of Chemosh ’ (pips ny) and 'his 
sons ’ (Nu. 21 29 II Jer. 48 46) and suppose that Moab was, in the 
9th century, still conscious that ‘Gad’ was abbreviated from 
some suchphrase as 4 sons of Gad ’ 4 (cp Issachar, || 3, 6, and see 
below). It is more probable, however, that we should follow the 
analogy of the frequent OT expression 4 men of Israel ’ 6 (x S. 186 
etc.). 


Gad is therefore, probably, a people, not a district. 
The name of the district may have been Gilead, with 
which Gad is sometimes confused (see next paragraph, 
and col. 1580 note 4, and cp Gilead). 

EV speaks once (2 S. 24 5) of a wady (^ru J AV 4 river,’ RV 
4 valley *) of Gad ; but ® L confirms Wellhausen’s restoration : 
4 ... in the midst of the wddy to Gad [&l 4 the Gadite ’]...’ 
The only question is whether ‘Gad* does not represent an 
original 4 Gilead ’ (cp v. 6 a). 

Popular etymology as usual supplied the name Gad 
with several explanations. According to one version, it 
contained a reference to bands of freebooters: in the 


4 blessing ’ of Jacob, as we have it (Gen. 4919), 

Gad — raiders [g*dtid] raid [y*gtid£nnu[ him 
But he raids [ydgUd] their rear,® 
the people might think of the bands of Jephthah. 
According to another version the accession of Gad to 
the ranks of the Leah tribes was a piece of 4 good 
fortune’ (Gen. 80 n, J). 

So RV rightly, following ® ade 7 (*„ tv^dX Holringer wisely 
rejects Ball s theory that we should render 4 by the help of [the 
god] Gad ’ ; although the tribal name is no doubt in fact de- 
pendent on the divine name (see below) : it was, probably, the 
possibility of this reading that led MT, Tar gum Onkelos, Aq. 
(frjfkv ij £u<rt?), Symm. (^. ToA) and Peshifta to read M3 4 there 
has come,’ * for 31 ‘with.’ 

The fact is, Gad bears the same relation to Gaddiel 
(Nil 18 xo) that Dan does to Daniel. Alongside of 
Gaddiel, we find the abbreviated form Gaddi (as a Man- 
assite, in the same list of 4 spies ’ ; v. xx), and, strange to 
say, the still more abbreviated form Gad (next art .). 9 
The gentilic would naturally be ' Gaddite. ’ The 

Massoretic form na, EV Gadite, is doubtless a late 
euphemistic device (cp above). © has preserved the 
correct form (yad^jt [BNAF] ; but yaS Deut. 8x5 
[B*AF], 1 Ch. 5 x8 [B], 128 [A]). 


1 For the gentilic see below (| 1). 

* 4 Gad ’ and 4 Gilead ' may be merely variants, the original 
having been simply 4 the land of Gilead/ 

8 On 'land of Benjamin ’ see Benjamin, f x. 

4 ”13 '33 ; thirteen times in Nu., fifteen times in Josh. *, also 
xCh.0xxl2x4. 

8 Compare die parallel phrase 4 men of Judah ’ in 2 S. 19 17 
and other early passages (also in the post-exilic insertion z S. 1180). 
See Moore on Judg. 7 14. 

•CJ. Ball. PSBA 17 X7i C9O. 

7 St probably differs only apparently : «vryx4* a teal is doubt- 
less a miswritten iv rvxff **l, not a rendering (as Holringer 
thinks) of H33- 

8 Ber. raid. sect. 71 explains : jn WD TJlV 33W 3D K3 
tHOlK Vr, which, it says, refers to Elijah. 

• Manasseh is the only other tribe-name said to have been 
borne by an individual in pre-exilic times. 
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Other readings in S are : yo 6 [L ; except 2 K. 16x4, x Ch. 
5 26, yaMi ; and 2 S. 28 36, ayqpei], yaXaaUm [B, 2 S. 28 36 ; A, 
2 iL 1033k [B, x Ch. 128, yaAAti [Avw. 2 K. 16x7], 


yaA&tiv [H x Ch. 12 37], A, 2 K. 15 4]. Peshifta has like 
Sl, or (twice) 1 

In the inscription of Mesha (/. to) the expression used is 
33 pKi 4 men of Gad ’ (see above). 

The evidence, lacking in the case of Dan 2 [g.v . 1], 
that the tribe-name was a divine title is conclusive 
(see Fortune). In Gilead, indeed, beyond the tribe- 
name the worship of the god Gad seems to have left no 
trace ; but he was honoured in the farthest N. (Baal- 
gad) and in the S. (Migdal-gad) of West Palestine 
(see also Azgad), and, at a later date, in the central 
highlands (cp Fortune). 

As Gad is known to us best as an Aramaean deity (cp 
Baethgen, Beitr. 76 ff . ; but see also We. Ar. Heid. P), 
f* ant A Phoenicia), it is natural to in- 

’ r?® 1 ? 0066 ? quire whether there is anything to suggest 
ltn Aram 7 ^ the were Aramaean. 

The name of a prominent figure in the East Palestinian episode 
in the reign of David suggests that its bearer was Aramaean (see 
Barzillai),* and later mere were others in Gilead who bore 
the same name; Gaddiel, also, occurs as an Ar.-Ass. name 
(Vk* 13) J and, as we shall see (g 9), East Jordan came more and 
more under Aramaean influence. Did the imperious Aramaean, 
then, impose his deity on the people of Gilead ¥ It is a fact that 
our earliest reference to East Palestine has nothing to say of 
Gad : it was 4 Gilead ’ 4 that abode beyond Jordan (Judg. 5 17). 
and the same peculiarity is to be noticed in the story (or stories) 
of Jephthah. Further, the genealogical system followed by J 
and E made Gad a son of ZiTpah, which has been supposed to 
be Aramaean (see, however, Zilpah). 

That Gad was of a stock somewhat different from 


Joseph is likely enough ; this seems to be true of its 
4 brother ’ tribe in the highlands of Galilee (see Asher 

i: § *)• 

Whatever may have been the affinities of Asher, however, it 
can hardly have been Aramaean. The linking together of the 
two tribes may have to be explained otherwise. Asher and Gad 
are deities of Good Fortune. It may be that the grouping of 
the tribes under a common name is a memorial of the worship of 
those related deities (see Zilpah). The tribal name Manasseh 
is perhaps a parallel to this ; Siegfried has ingeniously explained 
Manasseh as a memorial of the worship of Meni(Is. 65 ix), a 
deity akin to Gad (see Manasseh). If the Song of Deborah 
as we have it has been changed (as some have argued) to suit 
later views about Yahwfe, may the objectionable tribe-names 
Gad and Manasseh have been suppressed (in Judg. 5 14 4 Machir ’ 
apparently takes the place of Manasseh)? 8 Asher might escape 
the censure for some reason unknown to us. It is at least a 
plausible* conjecture, however, that the explanation of the variety 
of nomenclature is to be found in the exceedingly mixed char- 
acter of the population of Gilead. 


When the Gileadites began to ask themselves whence 
they came, they would not unnaturally think of the 
Aramaean districts towards the north. The northern 
Aramaic, we know, was much nearer to Hebrew than it 
became later (cp Aramaic, § 2, begin.). There 
were constant dealings with the Aramaeans ; and there 
was no physical barrier to be an obstacle. In fact, one 
of the most important features of the history of Syria in 
general, during the centuries that elapsed from the time 
when Israel began to become a nation to the time when 
it finally lost its independence, is the advance southwards 
of the Aramaeans. 


Accordingly we find traditions of the kind just suggested. At 
the important sanctuary (and fortress) of Mahan aim® it seems 
to have been told that the divine host, from the {flighting of 
which a the place had received its name, met the immigrating 
Jacobites after they had severed themselves from the Aramaeans 
(Gen. 82 xf., E). Elsewhere also there were places that did 
honour to the unmigrant Jacob (see Succoth, Penubl, and 
especially Ramoth-gilkad). 


« * ® 26 and 128. * Cp Kueuen, Th. T 6 291. 

8 On his son’s name see Chimham. 

4 Unless we should read 4 Gad ’ for Gilead ; cp a S. 28 36 [B], 
2 K. 10 33 [A], The whole clause is commonplace and not 
beyond suspicion (cp C. Niebuhr, Gesch. 254). 

8 In the Chronicler’s list of David's tribe rulers (1 Ch. 27 16 ff.) 
Gad and Asher are selected for omission to make way for two 
half-Manassehs and Levi ; so, in Ezek. 48, Gad to make room 
for Levi Cp also Issachar, 1 3. 

® Perhaps AjlQn ; but it has been suggested that there may 
have been more than one trans-Jordanic Mahan aim. See 
Mahanaim. 
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It must be remembered, however, that the relations 
of Israel as a political power with Aram were unfriendly 
(below, § 9), and the Jacob-story is evidently influenced 
by later events. We have no more reason to expect 
to find a genuine tradition of the settlement of the 
various tribes and clans in Gilead than of settlements 
elsewhere. Indeed, everything in Gilead was so unstable 
that memory would more probably go back an excep- 
tionally short distance. 

It was well known that the people living in Gilead 
were of diverse origin. Whether any considerable 

3 Mixed e * ement the population was recognised 
Population. “ being Amorite (see below, § 11) or 

* Rephaite 1 we cannot telL It is clear, 

however, that people were distinctly conscious of a 
Reubenite strand ( Judg. 615/ ). How far the Reubenites 
were settled in any one portion, or were represented by 
families here and there (so, perhaps, the writer of Nu. 
32 34-38), 3 or were nomadic shepherd clans, is uncertain 
(see Reuben) : naturally the conditions changed. 8 

We must turn now to extra-biblical sources. Un- 
fortunately we cannot hope for much light. The 
L Eg yp tian Egyptian expeditions aimed at Lebanon 

evidence and * w kicb did not naturally take 

them into Gilead. It would seem, indeed, 
that as early as the time of Thotmes III. they were not 
unacquainted with the country N. of the Yarmuk, if 
no. 28 fA-si-ti-ra-ty) in the Rtnu list is Tell 'Ashtera 
(Ashtaroth), and no. 91 (’O-ta-ra-'a) is Edrei ; 4 
Flinders Petrie has even conjectured that the same list 
names two places farther S. , in 'Ajlun, 5 where also W. M. 
Miiller places no. 16, Hamat. Of the inhabitants, 
however, this (were it certain) would tell nothing. On 
the other hand, three or four generations later, if letter 
1 61 of the Amama collection tells us nothing more than 
that Artamanya ruler of Zir-Basan (Zi-ri-ba-Sa-ni : a 
trans-Jordanic place?) professed readiness to be loyal to 
the Egyptian arms, another letter (KB 5145) in the 
same collection tells the Pharaoh of that time that one 
of his caravans (?) has been led by the writer to Busruna 
(Bozrah?), whose king, along with the king of 
JJalunni,® is accused by the writer of letter 142 of being 
in league with BiridaSya, a ruler who had handed over 
AStarti 7 (Ashtaroth) to the SA.GAS. £Iabiri, there- 
fore, if we may identify SA.GAS and IJabiri, were 
already getting a hold in the district where a late Hebrew 
story told of the fate of Og, seizing his very city. 
Farther S. , in Gilead proper, of which we hear nothing, 
they may have been already present in force. 8 

We should have evidence that the condition of things 
implied in letter 145 was still present in the time of 
Amenhotep IV. if we could accept the conjecture of 
Flinders Petrie about the letter (no. 11) in which that 
Pharaoh is requested by a Babylonian king (Buma- 
buriaS) to make reparation for the plundering of a 
caravan, on the ground that the Pharaoh is suzerain. 
Petrie proposes to identify Qinnatuni in Kinahhi (cp 
Hannathon), where the attack was made, with 
$.anaw&t (Kenath) in Hauran. However that may 
be, letter 196 ( 1 . 32) suggests that Egyptian authority 
at ^innatuni was weak. 

1 It has been conjectured that there may at one time have 
been a people called Girshite settled. on both sides of Jordan (see 
Gilead, | 6 , Girzitrs). 

2 The cities assigned to Reuben seem to form a group sur- 
rounded by cities assigned to Gad (see Reuben). 

8 Perhaps the most striking example is the case of Heshbon : 
Amorite (Nu. 21 25), Reubenite (Nu. 8237 Josh. 18x7), Gadite 
(Tosh. 18 96 [V] 2139 s x Ch. 68 x [ 66 ]), Moabite (Is. 164 16 9 
Jer. 48 a), Ammonite (Jer. 49 3). Cp | ia. 

4 Flinders Petrie conjectures, further, that no. 39 (’A-no-r-po) 
is the modem Rafah and no. 30 (Ma-ka-ta) the modem Tell 
Mikdftd, farther N. 

0 Esh-Shuni (no. 34 ; ’A-ma-Sa-na), and Fahil (Pella ; no. 
33 : Pa-hu-rg). 

6 A name connected conjecturally by Petrie with Golan and 
the river Allfin. 

1 Mentioned also in 287 ax. IsTa^Ya-bi-Si’inlineaSjABESH? 
^8 Cg Ernst Trampe, Syritn vordem Eindringtn der I sratl Hen, 
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By Seti I., however, of dyn. 29, Egyptian authority 
was reasserted in Palestine; and in the time of 
Ram(e)ses II. it was so far effective over East Palestine 
that civilians could erect monuments with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions (the 4 stone of Job * at esh-Sheikh Sa’d : the 
reff. are given in col 1241, n. 1). There is no evidence, 
however, that his son Me[r]neptah made his power felt 
E. of the Jordan, and Egypt disappeared below the 
horizon for more than two centuries (see below, g 6). 

Of the state of things just described we could not 
have guessed from what has survived of the East 
6 Character Palestinian traditions. Their confused 
of land and fr a £ mentar > r character is an inevit- 
able consequence, as we have already 
hinted (§ 2, end), of the physical conditions of life in the 
uplands E. of Jordan. 

No doubt it was a goodly land to live in. Writers 
have vied with one another in praising its well-wooded 
hills and valleys green with com (cp Gilead). Its 
streams, too, call forth general admiration, the Yarmfik 
especially, which is as large as the Jordan which it joins, 
and which may (see Jabbok) once have played an 
important part in Hebrew legend. There was one 
blessing, however, that it lacked — security. Its 

6 Insecurity u P lands were direct contact with the 
* ** eastern desert. From year to year, 

from century to century, from millennium to millennium, 
the desert of North Arabia has driven its waves of 
hungry nomads westwards as a devastating flood. So 
it has been, and so it must be till some strong hand 
intervenes to bid the flood hold back. It is probably 
only because the centre of observation lay W. in 
Ephraim that we do not hear more about the endless 
conflicts with nomadic tribes ; what we read in Judg. 
6 ff. (incursions of Midianites) 1 owes its preservation 
to its connection with an Ephraimite tale. 3 

According to MT there was a place called Kamon that 
boasted of containing the remains of one of the ancient heroes 
(Jair; see, however, Camon). The Chronicler (1 Ch. 610) at 
any rate preserves the names of desert tribes that must nave 
contributed, at one time or another, to the general unrest (see 
HaGAR, S 2, ISHMAEL, § 4 [7]). 

There was not wanting, however, another source of 
unrest — the danger of invasion by other tribes settled 
in the east. It is true, invasion might come even from 
the west. In proof of this see Jephthah, § 5, and note 
Shishak’s claim to have included in the sweep of his 
incursion trans-Jordanic cities such as Mahanaim (no. 
22 : Ma-ha-n-ma) and Penuel * (no. 53 : Pe-nu-’a-ru) ; 
see Shishak. These, however, were isolated events. 
Gad usually looked to the west for fruits of peace. 

What people is referred to in the stories of Jephthah 
and Jair is not clear (see Jephthah, where it is 
suggested that the people lived in HaurSn) ; but we 
know of three enemies that gave little rest. 

(i. ) Whether the inroads of the Ammonites began 
with the time of Saul we do not know certainly. The 

7. From Ammon 1 f gend "? at T ion ^ ip of 

1. c rwu auuuuu. Ammon (Moab) and Israel may 

be late (see Lot). The measures taken by David 
(§ 8, a) must have given Gad some relief ; but there is no 
evidence that the relations with Ammon established by 
him continued long ; and it is not clear what they were. 

Winckler thinks (Gf 1 3x4) that Shobi (a S. 17 37) was a king of 
Ammon appointed by David. Its king Ba'sa, however, is men- 
tioned by Shalmaneser II. (COT 1 137) as a vassal of Bir'idn of 
Damascus. Indeed, he seems to have been an Aramaean from 
Beth-rehob (Wi. 1 3x4). Ammon probably remained dependent 
on Aram for long. Ultimately the place of Aram was taken by 
Assyria. Winckler therefore suggests that the attacks on Gilead, 
also subject to Aram, complained of by Amos ( 1 13-15) were 
instigated, or at least countenanced, by Assyria, just as 


1 Elsewhere it is suggested that Jerubbaal was a Gadite, and 
the city of Succoth, which he took, the frontier-fortress towards 
the desert better known as $al^ad (see Gideon). 

2 The literary history, and therefore the meaning, of the 
references to unfriendly relations with Midian in Nu. 2225 is 
obscure. 

* On Jeroboam’s fortification of Penuel see Penuel. 
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Nebuchadrezzar may have been responsible for the raids that 
are said to have occurred in the reign of Jehoialdm (a K. 24a). 

(ii t ) We have no means of determining with certainty 
whether Moab or Gad arrived from the desert earlier. 
• n tatw times there prevailed in Israel a 

belief that it was Moab ; but it has been 
Wlui moan. ma j n tained 1 that Moab thought it was 
Gad (MI l. zo ; but see below, § 8). 

A prioriy jperhaps, the probability is in favour of Gad’s being 
the earlier (WL GI\ eai/jgf. ) The story of Eglon, indeed, 
which has been thought (WL Gl 1 eo\f. 48, n. x) to refer to the 
first arrival of Moab, nowhere mentions Gad. In its present 
form, however, the scene is laid W. of the Jordan. 8 

Whichever of the tribes arrived first, Winckler’s 
argument that a considerable interval must have 
intervened between their arrivals seems to be valid. 
The tribes had become too dissimilar to unite. The 
conflict of interests must therefore have led to struggles. 

What relations prevailed in the time of Saul we cannot say 
definitely (x S. 14 47 is not authoritative ; see Saul) ; but the 
fact that, after the disaster at Gilboa, the royal seat was in 
Gilead (Mahanaim ** 'Ajlfln 7) f could not be indifferent to Moab. 
When we come down to the tune of David we seem to reach an 
actual tradition of a subjugation of Moab (David, | 8), which 
must have relieved Gad of one source of anxiety. The subjuga- 
tion cannot have been as thorough as that of Edom (Wi. GI 

1 »o6) ; but Gadites and other Israelites may at this time have 
settled north of the Amon (Mil. 10: n^yo). At what times 
this quiet prevailed, through Israel’s being able to make its 
suzerainty effective, we do not know. Omri and Ahab were 
able to maintain the upper hand, by the confession of Mesha 
himself. 8 On the story of a punitory expedition by Ahab’s 
younger son see J eh or am (x); Moab continued to be a thorn 
m the flesh to Gad. Whether Moab was ever again subject to 
Israel is not clear (see Jeroboam, 2). That during the reign of 
the house of Jehu, Moab assumed die rdle played m the days of 
Gideon by Midian, could not be stated on the authority of 2 K. 
1820 ; it is not for such things that Amos threatens Moab (Am. 

2 1-3). On the other hand, Winckler argues somewhat plausibly 
for an intervention on the part of Moab in the time of turmoil 
that preceded the fall of Samaria (GH90& f.) See, further, 
Moab. 


(iii.) On the other side were the Aramaeans. The 
struggle with them involved all North Israel (indeed, at 
o until w -i- t * mes » South Israel also) and is one 
. yna* aspect c f its history ; but the details 

are obscure. On the history of the relations with 
nearer tribes, such as Maacah, Geshur, etc., see 
Machir. The great historic struggle was with 
Damascus, which was in the main successful in 
Gilead. The writers who brought the Book of Kings 
into the shape in which we read it 4 knew nothing of the 
horrors experienced across the Jordan in the bitter 
struggle, and did not care to preserve a connected 
account of the contest. 5 Omri may have been, Baasha 
probably was, Ahab certainly was, a vassal of 
Damascus. This in no way interfered with Israel’s 
relations towards Moab. The spirit that inspired 
the struggle with Benhadad was a desire to assert 
independence. Accordingly we need not suppose 
that Gilead was detached from Ephraim. Both were 
attached to Damascus (see Omri, Ahab). If it was the 
accession of Hazael that tempted Jehoram (g.v., 1) 
to revolt, he paid the penalty with his life. 8 Whether 
or not a K. 103a warrants the statement that from the 
time of Jehu East Palestine belonged to Damascus (so 
Winckler), it is noteworthy that in Shallum, Menahem 
(Pekahiah?) and Pekah, Gilead apparently set revolu- 
tionary kings on the throne of North Israel, Pekah 


I G. H. B. Wright, Woe Israel ever in Egypt 1 252 ; Guthe, 
GVI 46. 

8 On the question of the position of Seirath see Seirath. 
Winckler thinks that in one version of the story Eglon was 
shun somewhere on the eastern ride. See further, Eglon. 

8 Mesha claims to have rec o ve r ed ‘the land of Medeba* 
(MI l. 8), Ataroth ( xo\ Nebo (14), Jahaz (19), and Horonen (31). 
For the twelve towns that he rebuilt see lines gf. 13 /, ex/, 06/ 


4 Israelitish writers might have had more to tell us about 
Gad. 

5 Hence the conflicting theories as to the identification of the 
city which was repeatedly the object of contention (see Ramoth- 
gilead). 

5 The indignation against the Aramaean policy felt in Israel 
appears in Am. 1 3. 


and history 
of people. 


receiving the active support of Rerin (because Menahem 
{or his son ?] remained loyal to Assyria ?). * 

Inhabiting a tract of country ever exposed to the 
ravages of peoples of the desqrt (§ 5), Gad could provide 
, a refuge for fugitives from the W. 
(Ishbaal, David) and rear a race of 
daring spirits (Menahem, Pekah, 
Shallum) such as those whose warlike 
$kill is praised in the poetical fragment preserved by the 
Chronicler (1 Ch. 128 ) ; occupying a land fitted by nature 
for the rearing of cattle (§ 4) it could offer a home for the 
accumulation of wealth (Barzillai) ; but, if the primi- 
tive society which we may suppose to have lived on in 
such a retreat was able to produce a religious enthusiast 
and send him forth to champion the old against the 
innovations of an Ahab (on the question of the origin of 
Elijah see col. 1270, n. 1), there is at least no evidence 
of its ever having made any contribution to the literature 
of Israel. 2 It is not so certain, however, that it may 
not have had a contribution to make to the development 
of its civilisation. The very insecurity of life may have 
produced a greater willingness to submit to the limita- 
tions of monarchy than is characteristic of Ephraim 
(Jephthah, Saul, David; see Wi. G/lsxn.). If 
Winckler’s solution 8 of the mystery of Jabesh-Gilead 
should be accepted (for a different view see Saul) the 
true foundation of monarchy in N. Israel, and con- 
sequently in all Israel, was really laid east of Jordan. 

Communication between the trans-Jordanic lands and 
the highlands of Ephraim being easy (see Ephraim, 
§3/, Jordan, § 7), 4 the eastern tribes, although they 
took no part in the fight celebrated in Judg. 6, became 
closely linked with northern Israel. 5 When at last 
Ephraim succumbed before the advance of Assyria, Gad 
shared or rather anticipated its fortunes (see Tiglath- 
pileser). The change thus produced was radical (see 
Ammon, § 5/., Moab, Israel, § 32). 

Henceforth we hear of Gilead as a land where Israel 
used to dwell (Mic. 7 14) and whither it might return 
(Zech. 10 10), where later there were Jews (1 Macc. 6 ) 
— but not of Gad : Gad was a tradition of the past,® 
or a dream of the future (Ezek. 48 Rev. 7 5)- 
An unfortunate consequence of the failure of the 
Eastern Israelites to leave any literary remains is that 
11 QoTiRtnariAH we are a * most entirely confined, for 
aft fl theories our ^ nowle( ^K e t ^ lem and their 


about settlement. 


traditions, to such hints as western 


writers have chosen to give. From 
what has been said (§ 5, begin. ) it is obvious how little 
we can hope to learn of the actual condition of things 
east of Jordan from any of the contributors to the 
Hexateuch. 


Most of the legends about the early settlements of 
Israel in western Palestine seem to be connected with 
some sanctuary or other. In the E. too there were of 
course sanctuaries : Penuel, Succoth, Ramah of Gilead 
(its very name shows its character : see Ramoth- 
gilead), Mahan aim (probably) ; see further, Shittim, 
Pisgah, Nebo, Beth-peor (on Goren Ha-Atad 
see Abel-mizraim), Zephon, Mizpah. We have 
perhaps contemporary testimony to such local 
sanctuaries in Hosea (68 12xx[x2]; but the text is 
doubtful : see Gilead, 2). There are seldom, how- 
ever, the clear local traditions that we find in the W. 


1 Guthe, however, argues conversely that the Gileadite kings 
represented the anti -Aramaean party ( GVI 188). 

2 See, however, Ezekiel i., | x. 

8 In the forthcoming second voL of his GI. 

4 On the strange genealogical linking of the Zilpite Gad with 
the Leah tribes see Zilpah, Reuben. 

5 When David succeeded to the Benjamite kingdom, therefore, 
his rule extended in time across the Jordan. In the list of 
Solomon’s prefects we read (see ®) of one fen: the land of Gilead 
(see Gbber, a), one at Ramoth-gilkad (7.0. ), and one at 
Mahanaim. 

5 We can understand how one of the wri te rs called P said 
(Tosh. 18 25) that Gad inhabited half the land of the sons of 
Ammon (see, however, Ammon, f 3% 
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Probably the reason is one we have referred to already : 
our literature was all produced in the W. If any old 
tradition underlies the story of the altar in Josh. 22 , 
it has been quite obscured. It is even a question on 
which side of the river the altar is represented to have 
been. Jabesh [g . «.], which may have been a sanctuary, 
and must have been a place of considerable influence, 
is linked strangely with Benjamin (see above, § xo). 

It would appear that the writers of the Hexateuch, 
who regarded the eastern population as a part of Israel 
just as truly as the western, were much perplexed to 
account for their not being in * the land of Israel ’ : 1 
Ezek. 47 18 (Co. Exechiel) seems to regard Jordan 
as separating 1 the land of Israel ' from Gilead. Such 
a problem had its attractions. It is all the more 
necessary to be circumspect in dealing with the solutions 
that were offered. 

Where the writers formally give a reason they agree in sug- 
gesting that the East- Jordan tribes were (in some unexplained 
way) distinguished from the other tribes by being pastoral, and 
that they asked for, and received permission to settle in, the 
pre-eminently pastoral eastern plateau. We need not wonder 
at this inversion of cause and effect : it is inevitable in such 
naive philosophy of history. A question that seems to have 
awakened considerable interest was whether there was in this 
settlement beyond Jordan any blame. The answer given 
was that it would have been blameworthy had the tribes simply 
remained behind, but that as a matter of fact they crossed over 
with their brethren and then returned. According to one ver- 
sion, however, they did this after censure by Moses at their own 
suggestion (Nu. 826 16). whereas according to another it was at 
the direction of Moses (Dt. 8 18-20). 

A favourable view of the conduct of the eastern tribes 
finds hearty expression in the saying incorporated in the 
' Blessing of Moses * (Dt. 83 20 /.). 

The text is uncertain in places. It may have read somewhat 
as follows : — 

Blessed is he that gives room for Gad. 

[Gad] has let himself down 2 [but] like a lion(ess) ; 

He rends arm and crown. 

He looked him out the first-fruits of the land, 

For a portion [fit] for a leader was there ; 

But he came [hither] at the people’s head : 

Yahwi’s righteous* acts he wrought 

And his ordinances with Israel. 

It might be asked : Are we to connect these stories 
with other hints of a movement eastwards (see Machir, 
Reuben), and infer from them that there was a theory 
that the Israelites E. of the Jordan reached Gilead from 
the Ephraimite side ? It is not very likely ; 8 and if 
there was it was no doubt a pure guess. On the other 
hand, the degree of probability of the story that the 
settlement of Gad was earlier than the entrance of 
Joseph into W. Palestine will be estimated variously 
by different minds. It may be asked, Must not the 
tribes farthest E. be those that arrived last? 4 It is 
not impossible, on the other hand, that Gad came no 
later than Joseph, but was content, or was forced, to 
remain in Gilead while Joseph pressed over. 

The view prevailing among the various writers who 
have contributed to the Hexateuch is that Gad obtained 
possession of its home E. of the Jordan by conquest. 
Every one of the peoples whom Israel knew on the E. 
of the Jordan is represented in some story or other as 
unfavourable to the settlement ; see Ammon, Moab, 
Midi an. The most popular story, however, seems to 
have been that most of the territory was found in the 
possession of Amorites. 

According to J, 5 Moses, after sending to spy out Jaazer, drove 
the Amorites out of its towns (Nu. 21 32) and took them and 
settled in all the Amorites’ cities : in Heshbon and all its towns 
{v. 2s ; on v. 26 see below). According to E, Israel asked Sihon 
to allow them to traverse his territory (Nu. 21 az /.), and when 

1 Compare the contrast between * land of Canaan * and ‘ land 
of Gilead ’ in Josh. 22 9 [P] ; also 22 xx (end), whatever view of 
the position of the altar be take n. 

9 Taken, perhaps, from the saying in the Song of Deborah 
(Jude. 5 17). 

8 Judg. 12 4 b could not be cited in confirmation ; the text is 
corrupt. See Shibboleth, and cp Bu. Moore, ad loc. 

4 Compare Winckler, GI 1 45. ♦ 

9 According to Stade a late addition. 
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he refused defeated him at Jahax and occupied his territory 
from Araon to Jabbok (21 23-240). 

There were historical difficulties, however : the most 
prominent trans-Jordanic element was Moab ; m oreo ver 
Israel obtained possession of lands far N. of the 
Heshbon district. 

A later writer, therefore, explains that the district of Heshbon 
as far S. as the Anion had been won for the Amorites from 
Moab (9. 26) ; and in later documents it is represented that the 
northern portion was ruled by a certain Og whose chief cities 
were Edrei and Ashtaroth (see Og). 

That at Jahaz and about Edrei tradition told of great 
battles once having been fought near by is not unlikely. 
On the other hand, the story that the fights were with 
Amorites 1 has been variously estimated. 2 What we 
have learned of the Amurri from the Amarna letters 
makes it more plausible than it was (cp Wi. GI 1 51-54); 
see Sihon. 

In contrast with the prevailing story that * Heshbon and all 
the towns thereof’ (Nu. 21 25, J), or 4 Jaazer and the towns 
thereof (9. 32, J), were taken from the Amorites by all Israel, 
we find the statement that [all] Gilead was taken from the 
Amorites by Machir 8 (Nu. 8239-41; ultimate source uncertain). 
On Josh. 18 25 see above, col. X584, n. 5. 

The later historiographers had lost the thread of 
events in the trans-Jordanic territory, and until (or 
unless) some further sources of information become 
available, all we can regard as certain is that the popula- 
tion among which Gad and the other clans and tribes 
ultimately reckoned to Israel were settled, was very 
heterogeneous. 

As has been hinted (§ 8), Winckler thinks that the earliest 
story represented Gad and Reuben as settled in territory that 
had been Midianitish (cp GI 1 48), not Moabitish. 

Some addition to our stock of local traditions would 
be obtained if we could regard the mention of certain 
places in the stories of the arrival of Israel E. of the 
Jordan as owing their origin to traditions actually current 
at those places. To do so, however, seems somewhat 
precarious. We cannot be sure, for example, that there 
was really any place that boasted of being the burial- 
place of Moses ; Gad may have been content to assign 
the figure of that hero to the twilight period preceding 
the arrival of their fathers in the home known to history 
(see Moses). On the question of the date of the arrival 
of Gad, see above (§§ 11, 8). 

To attempt to assign to Gad a definite territory is. 
useless. The conflicting statements found in the Hexa- 
_ 2 teuch and the references to the same 

*“ * subject in the historical books are, 

in their present form at least, the 
work of men who had no real knowledge of the early 
conditions E. of Jordan. 

According to Nu. 82 Reuben and Gad were impressed with 
the desirableness of ‘the land of Jazer and the land of Gilead ’ 
(9. 2), ‘ the land which Yahwfc smote before the congregation 
of Israel ’ (9. 4) as ‘ a place (land) for cattle,’ and Gad and 
Reuben asked. Moses and Eleazar the priest and the princes of 
the congregation that it should be given to them ; 9. 3 identifies 
the land with nine towns: ‘Ataroth, Dibon, Jazer, Nimrah, 
Heshbon, Elealeh, Sebam, Nebo, Beon.' According to 9. 33 
(minus the interpolation) Moses actually gave them ‘the 
kingdom of Sihon king of the Amorites and the kingdom of 
Og king of Bashan ’ ; an interpolator adds that they were given 
to Gad, Reuben, and half Manasseh. In 99. 34-38 we read 
that the nine towns asked for in 9. 3 were rebuilt, the last five 
by Reuben, the first four (which appear elsewhere, Is. 15 /. 
Jer. 48, as Moabitish) by Gad, who also built four others : 
Aroe^ Atroth-shophan (unknown), Jogbehah (cp Judg. 

1 To suppose that there was .really at. Ashteroth-Kamaim a 
local tradition of an early Elamitic invasion (Gen. 14) would be 
unwise (see Chedorlaomer). 

2 Favourably by Wellhausen, Winckler and others, unfavour- 
ably by Meyer, Stade and others. 

8 [It may be asked whether the story of Maohir who took 
Gilead and dispossessed the Amorites is not due to a misunder- 
standing of an old tradition that Manassites possessed them- 
selves of the strong city of ^alfead, both Machir and Gilead 
being very possibly corruptions of §alfead. The process of 
corruption of names seems to have begun very early, and differ- 
ent corrupt fragments of the same name, were actually taken 
to represent different persons, not only in the genealogies of 
Chronitlesj but even in earlier writings. The occurrence of' 
1 Machir ’ in Judg. 5 14 is a problem which requires fuller con- 
sideration. — T. K. C.] 
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8 zztX and Beth-haran (cp Tosh. 18*7), of which the first 
is Moabite elsewhere (Jer. itizgX The first of each group 
is claimed by Mesha as Moabite (Daibon, MI U. i a8 ; Aroer, 
/. a6), and Ataroth as a conquest, whilst Josh. 18 z6 f assigns 
Aroer, Daibon, and Heshbon to Reuben. 

Finally, an attempt is made in the Hexateuch to 
delimit the territory given by Moses to Gad. 

Apparently it is made to include the whole of the £. side of 
the Jordan valley, and the uplands between Heshbon and 
Ramath - Mizpbh reaching as tar E. as the upper course of 
the Jabbok (Josh. 18 24-38). See further Reuben. Manasseh, 
Machir. According to one of the writers called P, Ramoth- 
Gilead, Mahanaim, Heshbon, and Jaazer were Gadite levitical 
cities (Josh. 21 38 J.). 

For a list of Moabite cities referred to in the prophetic 
writings, see Moab. 

The genealogy of Gad in Gen. 40 i 6 =Nu. 26 15 con- 
tains seven names. 1 

Zephon suggests the place-name Zaphon [q.v.] ; Haggi might 
be the clan from which came the mother of Adomjah (see, 
however, Haggith) : David was well re- 
18. Genealogies, ceived E. of the Jordan when the son of 
Maacah rebelled against him ; Shuni («jir) 
may be a corruption of Sharonite (»rw ; cp z Ch. 5 z6 ; MI l. z* ; 
see Sharon); Ozni (Nu.) and Ezbon (Gen.) may be merely 
variants ; * Eri ’ (ny) may be half of * Aroerite ’ (njny \ Josh. 
18 25);* Arel may be really Uriel (cp Jerubbaal, who was 
perhaps a Gadite). 

The passage in which the genealogy in 1 Ch. 5 occurs 
is plainly corrupt. 

Possibly Gad’s genealogy really begins at v. 13 (see Reuben) 
. with a group of seven names (one of which is yap !). v. Z4 
appears to say that these seven are sons of a certain Abihail, 
whose genealogy is then traced. Among the links we find 
Gilead and Michael (both, it is maintained elsewhere [Zelo- 
pheh ad], corruptions of the same name — Salhad),* Jeshishai 
(corrupted from Manasseh 4 ), Jahdo, Buz- Ahi (®ba Ahibuz 8 ; 
see Kemuel, Uz, and cp Ahi), Abdiel, GunL All these ‘ dwelt 
in Gilead in Bashan, and in her towns,’ etc. ; whether ‘ Gilead ’ 
is the original word is disputed (see Zelophehad). 

Not many personal names are definitely assigned to 
Gad. 

The list of eleven attached by the Chronicler to the poetical 
fragment referred to above (| 10) does not seem to be of value. 
In P's list of ‘ spies ’ we have Geuel, son of Machi. The omis- 
sion of a prince (irrj) of Gad (and Reuben) from P’s list of 
dividers of western Palestine in Nu. 84 17-28, needs no explana- 
tion. H. W. H. 

GAD OJ, § 57 J TaA [BAL]), a seer (cp Prophecy) 
especially devoted to the interests of king David, 
to whom he gave warning of the divine displeasure at 
the famous census, and whom he afterwards directed to 
raise an altar on a certain threshing-floor (2 S. 24 iz^ 
= 1 Ch. 21 9 ff.). In the description of him as 'the 
prophet Gad, David’s seer,’ the title 'the prophet’ 
seems to be a later insertion (H. P. Smith, following 
and Ch.), derived from 1 S. 22 s where 'the prophet’ 
Gad is represented as warning David to seek a refuge in 
Judah (see Mizpeh, 3). The latter passage is, accord- 
ing to Budde, a late addition. In 2 Ch. 2925 Gad 
appears as concerned in the regulation of the musical 
service in the temple, and in 1 Ch. 29 29 as a historian 
(see Driver, Introd. 528/., and cp Chronicles, § 6 [1], 
Historical Literature, § 14). t. k. c. 

GAD HJ), Is. 65 zz EV®*, RV Fortune (q.v.). 
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famous city of the Decapolis called Gadara (now Mils), which, 
moreover, plays a certain part in Jewish history. Gadara lies ZZ94 
feet above sea-level, near the western edge of the Bashan plateau, 
4} miles from the Jordan, about midway between the Varmdk 
(Hieromax) and the Wftdy el -‘Arab. It was captured by 
Antiochus the Great in his first invasion of Palestine in az8 b.c 
(Polyb. 5 71), and again, after a ten months' siege, by Alexander 
Jannmus (Jos. Ant. xiii.83, BJ i. 4 2). Under Jewish rule it 
does not seem to have flourished ; Pompey restored it, after his 
Syrian campaign in 64-63 b.c. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 4 4, BJ l 7 7), and 
Augustus gave it to Herod in 30 B.C. (Ant. xv. 7 3, BJu 20 3). 
After the death of Herod it came under the immediate suzerainty 
of Rome (Ant. xvii. ll 4, BJii. 6 3). At the beginning of the 
Jewish war it was laid waste by one of the Jewish generals (Jos. 
BJ it 18 z) ; but at a later stage the Gadarenes asked and received 
from Vespasian a Roman garrison (BJ iv. 7 3). Josephus speaks 
of it as yroAif 'EAAijrfr (Ant. xvii. 11 4, BJ it 6 3), ana /myfrpoiroAtc 
rijf TTtpaxajs (BJ iv. 7 3). That its territory extended as far as to 
the sea of Galilee seems to be shown by the frequent occurrence 
of the figure of a ship on its coins, and perhaps also by the 
mention of a rau/taxia upon one coin. 

Gadara was for several centuries the seat of a bishopric (Geogr. 
Sac . S. Paul. 307 ; Rel. Pal. 776). It fell to ruins soon after 
the Mohammedan conquest, and has now been deserted for 
centuries, save for a few families of shepherds, who occasionally 
find a home in its rock-hewn tombs. The ruins occupy a 
narrow and high ridge, which projects from the mountains 
of Gilead. On its northern side is the deep valley of the 
Hieromax, now called Sheri* at el - Man&jireh : on the west is 
the Jordan valley ; and on the south is a glen called Wady 
el -‘Arab, running parallel to the Hieromax. The ruins crown 
the ridge, and as it declines in elevation towards the east, the 
site is strong and commanding. The space occupied by the city 
is about two miles in circuit ; and there are traces of the ancient 
wall all round. 

GADDI (^ 3 , § 57, abbrev. for Gaddiel(?); 
r&&h[e]l [BAL]), a Manassite (Nu. 13 n [12]). See 
Maccabees i., § 3, n. Cp Gad i., col. 1579, end. 

GADDIEL 1 God is Fortune,’ §31 ; Hommel, 

very unhappily, * my grandfather is God ’ [AHT 300] after Ar. 
jaddun * grandfather 5 ; yovSirj K [BAL], yov£i. [F 1 ]), a Zebu- 
lunite (Nu. 18 10 [n]). Cp. Gad i., col. 1579, end. 

GADDIS (fdAhiC [VA], [K]), surname of 

John the Maccabee. See Maccabees i. , § 3, n. 

GADFLY is the plausible rendering of RV®*- for 
)pjj, hires, Jer. 4620 (EV Destruction), following 
Hitzig, Graf, Keil ; cp Chrysostom, Field’s Hex. 2 708. 
Mic. 2 13, however, suggests that hires was originally 
fna, ' an invader. ’ 

The versions have : air 6 <nra<rfia [BKAQ], cytcevrp > [Aq., 
Symm.], stimulator [Vg.], IL» [Pesh.] — i.e. } host.’ 

Schultens compares Ar. &dris, a species of Cimex. See Ges. 
Thes. add. zzz. T. K. C. 

GADI(H| ; r ^h[e]i [BL], 

[A^d- v. 17]), father of Menahem (2 K. 1614 17). 

The analogy of 1 ben Jabesh ’ (see Shallum, i) in v. 13 sug- 

g ists that ‘ Gadi ’ expresses the local or tribal name of Menahem. 
ender ‘ a Gadite ’ (Klo.) ; but cp Names, f 57. t. K. C. 

GADITE (H$n), Deut. 3z2. See Gad, § 1. 
GAHAM (Qn| ; taam [AD], paam [L], paAamoc 
[J os.]), a Nahorite clan (Gen. 2224). From its position 
between Tebah (Tubifyi) and Tahash (Tefris), Gaham 
should be a disguise of Hamath. The loss of the final 
n is intelligible, but the prefixed 3 remains a riddle. 


GADARA (taj-aAapa), Gadarenes, Mk. 5 z Lk. 
826 37, A V ; Mt. 8 28 (RV). For Greek readings see 
Gerasenes. 

It has been shown elsewhere (Gerasenes) that, though 
* Gadarenes’ is probably correct in Mt., the original tradition 
spoke of 1 the country of the Gerasenes.' The vigorous defence, 
however, of the reading ' Gadarenes ’ by Keim (Jesu von 
Nazara, 2 531) is reason enough for devoting some space to the 

1 The Book of Jubilees (44 az) calls them eight, but the present 
text has only six names. Gad’s wife's name is given : Mftha. 


- nun sinmy oi naa ana oaiecan respectively, r or 
Michael Pesh. reads 1 Machir.* [In fact, V3D itself might be a 
corruption of 1370 = §atyad, and V'n'3* of Zelophehad. — 
t. k. c.] 

4 JD fell out after p. 

8 9 l omits Ahi, and Pesh. omits several names. 


GAHAR pn| ; pAAp [A]), family of Nethinim in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9), Ezra 2 47 (yae\ [B], 
W [y)= N eh. 7 4 9 (om. BK, yaijA [L])=z Esd. 630 (<] 

[L]), EV possibly Cathua (q.v.) or Geddur (but cp 
Giddel, z). 

GAI (N^l, without the article, therefore representing 
a place-name; pAi [A], but pe0 [BL] — i.e., HI), the 
spot to which the men of Israel pursued the Philistines 
after the death of Goliath (1 S. 17 52). Wellhausen, 
Driver, Budde, Klostermann, and others agree in 
reading ' Gath ’ for ' Gai.* Whether the verse is even 
then restored to its original form is doubtful (see We. 
ad loc . ). Cp Gath, Shaaraim, i. 

GAIUS (f-AJOC [Ti. WH]). 

z. A Corinthian, baptized by Paul (z Cm. 1 Z4). In grateful 
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Acknowledgment of his hospitality to Christians Paul calls him 
* my host, and of the whole church ’ (Rom. 16 aA According to 
Oriyen (ad lac.) this Gaius afterwards became bishop of Thessa- 
lomca ; the grounds of this statement are unknown. The list of 
the seventy disciples by pseudo- Dorotheus contains a Gaius, who 
is said to nave succeeded Timothy as bishop of Ephesus. It is 
not worth while to support this by the theory mat Rom. 16 , 
where Gaius is referred to, was addressed to the Ephesian 
Church. 

a. A Gentile Christian, who went with Paul to Miletus (Acts 
20 4). .As the Gk. text stands, he was of Derbe ; but this seems 
inconsistent with 19 29, where Gaius and Aristarchus are repre- 
sented as both Macedonians (the reading MaxeS6va — ‘ Aristarchus 
a Macedonian ’ — being very ill-supported). Many scholars (e.g . , 
Salmond, in Hastings r DB 2 80 a) suppose two different persons to 
be referred to ; but the two passages stand so close together that 
this is improbable. It is necessary to read either AepAuoc Si 
~ “so* (Blas^ after Valcken&r) or teal AepjS. Tip. (Lachmann). 
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That Timothy was of Lystxa, is no doubt a common opinion ; but 
it is not certain that teal tit Aiforpay is not an interpretation (see 
Blass, and cp Timothy). 

3. Gaius 'the beloved* (0 ayamfrSc), to whom 3 Jn. is 
addressed ; cp Epistolary Literature, § 7. Of his person- 
ality nothing is known. T. K. G 

GALA AD ( paAaaA [AKV]), i Macc. 5 9 etc., RV 
Gilead \ g . v ., 1]. 

GALAL { [B], [A]). 

x. A Levite, apparently in the line of Asaph, in the list of inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., f 5 [b], 1 15 [x] ah x Ch. 9 x« 
(ya Sep [L]). The name is, however, corrupt, see Heresh and 
cp Mattaniah, 2. 

2. A Levite in the line of Jeduthun in list of'inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (Ezra ii., 8 5 [b], S 15 [x] a), x Ch. 9 x 6 (yoAoA [L]) 
= Neh. 11 17 (yoAcA [K ca 8U P*]» yoXtK [L], BA om.). 
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Asia Minor, with the political divisions about 50 a . d . (after col. 1592) 


A. History of Galatia. 

The migration which left a settlement of Celts 
1 Oafti A«n landed in Asia Minor was the last 

X ’ " phase of a movement of which the in- 

0 06 TO. ^3^ i nto Italy ( 39Q b.c. ) and Greece 
(279 B.c.) were episodes ; but its history is known only 
in outline. 

In 280 b.c. the Celtic bands overran Macedonia, killing the 
brave Ptolemy Ceraunus who rashly opposed them with inferior 
force. The main horde under Brennus and Acichorius pene- 
trated Greece proper ; but, being repulsed in iEtolia and before 
Delphi, retired northwards again, and uniting with their brethren 
in the neighbourhood of Byzantium determined to cross into 
Asia Minor. In this design they succeeded, being assisted by 
Nicomedes I. of Bithynia, who concluded a treaty with the 
seventeen Celtic chiefs, securing their aid against his brothers. 

The invaders must have seized immediately at least 
some part of the country known afterwards as Galatia. 
Our authorities represent its seizure as coming somewhat 
later ; but the survival of the Celts as a nation implies 
the possession of some place of deposit for their wives 
and children during those early years. 

With their settlement on the uplands of the interior the Celts 
entered upon the second stage of their history, forming a true 
robber-state, from which bands of marauders issued systematic- 
ally tO' fall upon the rich city-territories of western Asia, 
According to Livy (88 16), the three tribes cast lots for the region 
in which each plunaered : this may not be true ; but certainly all 
Asia Minor within the Taurus was at their mercy for the next 
fifty years, and the kings were fain to purchase partial immunity 
from their raids by the hazardous device of employing them as 
mercenaries in their armies (Polyb. 653 65 ; Justin, 262). 

A change came with the victories of the Pergamene kings 
(especially those of Attalus I. gained between 240 and 230 b.c. 
The inscriptions reveal several victories : cp Livy, 88 17, Attalus 
eos rex seepe fudit fugavitque. They are closely connected 
with an important chapter of Greek Art). The main result was 
to confine the Celts within definite limits (Paus. i. 8 1 ; Strabo 567) : 
henceforth they were restricted to Galatia proper, and their 
historical influence was exerted mainly indirectly. 

The Celts occupied the NW. part of the great plateau 
constituting the interior of Asia Minor (cp Holm, Gr. 
Hist., ET, 496/.). The range having no distinctive 
name, of which the last member to the W. is the 
Mysian Olympus, separated them from Bithynia and 

1 TcXaria [TL WH] only in GaL 1 2 x Cor. 16 1 x Pet. 1 x ; 
Galatians, TaXAnu [TL WH] in GaL 8 x ; Galatian, TaXarucSt 
[TL WH] in Acts 16 8 18 23. 
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Pontus. On the E. the Halys (Kixil Irrnak), the 
greatest river of Asia Minor, on the W. the Sangarius 
(Sakaria), ran through deep gorges to the Black Sea, 
dividing the land of the Celts into three nearly equal 
portions. 

The Trocmi settled E. of the Halys, round Tavium (Nqfez 
Keui) ; the Tectosages between the two rivers, around Ancyra 
(A ngdra) ; the Tolistobogii 1 W. of the Sangarius round Pessinus 
(Bala Hissar ). The territory of the three tribes formed a rough 
rectangle, extending about 200 m. from E. to W. On the S. lay 
the Axylon, or treeless steppes of Lycaonia, and the plateau of 
Iconium (Konia), in the E. part of which is the salt lake Tatta. 

The importance of the Celts was due entirely to, their 
geographical situation. The three tribes held in their 
hands the old Royal Road from Ephesus, by way of 
Pessinus, Ancyra and Pteria ( BoghazKeui , nearTavium), 
to the Euphrates (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM 27 /. ). 

The alternative and more direct route following ‘ the one easy 
path that nature has made between the Aegean coast and the 
high grounds of the plateau* (ib., and 49), through S. Phrygia 
and Lycaonia, was only in the infancy of its development ; con- 
sequently the Greek cities of western Asia Minor, and those of 
Syria and Cilicia, were partially severed from one another, so 
that the former escaped the blighting shadow of Seleucid auto- 
cracy (Holm, op. cit. 498 f). 

Strabo (567) gives a sketch of the Galatian political 
organisation. 

Each tribe was divided into four clans (cp the Helvetii, Cats. 
BGl 12), ruled by a tetrarch under whom were a judge and a 
general, the latter with two subordinates. The general council 
of the twelve tetrarchies consisted of 300 men, who met at a 
place called Drynemetum ( = Dryu-aeimheidh, 'the temple of 
the oaks’ according to Perrot, Exfl. arch, dela Galatie, *82, 
who locates it near A ssarli-Kaya, 7 nrs. S W . of Ancyra. Holder, 
however [Altkelt. Sprachschatz\ regards Dry as merely an 
intensive prefix, and nemeton as = sanctuary. Cp Rams, m 
Bull, de Corr. Hell. 1898. p. 234/). , This assembly was 
principally a high court of justice; in other respects the clans 
were independent. By Roman times this old system had quite 
disappeared. (See especially on this subject Ramsay, Hut. 
Comm, on Gal. 7*ff.\ . 

The commanding position of the Galatians upon the , 
_ __ old route, and on the flank of the new 
2. Roman one> eX piaj ns the necessity for the puni- 
lnterventlon. t j ve expedition of the Roman consul 
Cn. Manlius Vulso (189 B.c., Livy, 38x2 /). 

1 The form Tolistobogii is usual in inscriptions and coins of 
the Roman period, and is found in early authorities. In early 
inscriptions tne form Tolistoagii is given. 
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This broke their power, and apparently they partially sue- 
combed to Ariaxathes of Cappadocia and the rulers of Pontus 
(Van Gelder, Galat. res. 357/, Polyb. 81 x 3 ). Their losses on 
this side were balanced, however, according to Rama. Stud. 


This was probably about 160 b.c. 

During the latter part of the second century b.c. the Galatians 
seem to nave been under the ascendancy of Pontus — that is to 
say, the Pontic party among the Galatians themselves was 
triumphant. Then came a national reaction. At any rate 
the Romans in their struggle with the Pontic sultan found no 
allies more faithful than the Galatians, and ‘by the side of the 
command of Mithridates to murder the Italians went the 
massacre of the whole Galatian nobility * (Momma. Prov. qf R. 
Emp. [ET] 1 339). Only three tetrarchs escaped. 

In 64 B.c. , when the contest with Mithridates was 
ended, Pompeius established over the Celts three 
tetrarchs (a misuse of the title, see above). Of these, 
the most successful and prominent was Deiotarus of the 
Tolistobogii, who gradually made himself supreme over 
the other two tribes, and after temporary eclipse during 
Caesar’s lifetime was finally recognised by the Romans 
as king of Galatia (died in 41 b.c. ). 

In 39 B.C., Amyntas, formerly a secretary of King 
Deiotarus, was made king of Pisidia (including Antioch) 
by Antonius, who between 39 and 36 b. c. disposed of 
kingdoms with a high hand in Asia Minor (App. BC 
675). In 36 B.C. Amyntas was given in addition Galatia 
proper, with Isauria, part of Pamphylia, and W. Cilicia, 
as well as the Lycaonian plain intervening between his 
Pisidian and his Galatian domains, so that Iconium 
and Lystra were both under his sway (Dio Cass. 4933). 

The manifest ability of Amyntas as an instrument of Roman 
policy caused Augustus to confirm the Celtic prince in his 
kingdom, notwithstanding that he had fought for Antonius at 
Acnum. He was also given a free hand on the non-Roman part 
of his frontiers. Soon therefore he made himself master of 
Derbe, which had been seized by Antipater (once Cicero's friend ; 
Ep. ad Earn. 18 73). 

In 25 B.c. the whole question of Roman policy in 
central Asia Minor had to be faced anew, for Amyntas 
met his death unexpectedly in an expedition against the 
Homonades, an independent tribe in Mt. Taurus. 

The death of Amyntas threw the burden of govern- 
ing his vast territories upon the Romans themselves 
Cass. 6826). Marcus Lollius was 
Brst governor of the new province ; 
its organisation was not completed 
before 20 B.c. Pamphylia was separated from Galatia 
and put under a governor of its own (Dio Cass. 6826). 
Various dynasts were recognised as rulers of the parts 
adjacent on the NE. and SE. frontiers : Polemon ruled 
over Pontus, whilst Cilicia Tracheiotis, with eastern 
Lycaonia, including Kastabala and Kybistra, the old 
eleventh Strategia} was attached to the kingdom of 
Archelaus of Cappadocia (Strabo, 535 537 ; App. B. 
Mithr. 105). In course of time, however, these parts 
were absorbed one after another and attached to Galatia 
Provinda. 

Additions to Province. 

5 B.C. Paphlagonia (the district round Mt. Olgassys 
[ Ulgax Dagk] with the cities Gangra and Anarapa) 
after the death of Deiotarus brother of Castor (cp 
Rams, in Rev. dex Et. Gr., 1894, p. 251 ; Reinach, 
Rev. Numixm. ’91, p. 395). 

3. b.C. Amasia and Gazelonitis, together with the domain of 
Ateporix (cp Rams. Hist. Comm. 121 f.). 

34/35 A.D. Komana Pontica. This region together with that of 
Amasia is called as a whole Pontus Galaticus 
(Ptol.v. 63) as distinguished from Pontus Pole- 
mouiacus — * the part of Pontus governed by 
King Polemon. 

41 A.D. Derbe and the Lycaonian part of the eleventh 
Strategist of Cappadocia transferred to Galatia by 
Claudius on the restoration of Antiochus IV. (see 
Dbrbb). 

63 a.d. Pontus Polemoniacus, die kingdom of Polemon II., 
which retained its title even after incorporation 
(Ptol. v. 64). 

1 The eleventh Strategist dated probably from 139 b.c (cp 
Justin, 87 z) ; it originally included also Derbe and Laranda. 
See Ramsay, Hist. Comm. 64/ xo6/ 
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GALATIA 

The core of the province was constituted by the old 
kingdom of Amyntas, — i.e. , the territory of the three 
Celtic tribes with eastern Phrygia, Pisidia, Isauria, and 
Lycaonia, — so that all the towns mentioned in Act* 18 /. 
as visited by Paul (except those of Pamphylia) belonged 
at that time to the Province Galatia. 

There is no literary evidence as to the constitution 
imposed upon the Province, and inscriptions other than 
epitaphs are rare in Galatia (see Anderson in / Hell. 
Stud. 1952 /.). 

The governor was a legatus Augusti pro prostore — ue., the 
province was imperial, but there were no legions within its 
borders. Ancyra, as being the old home of the Galatian 

kings, far exceeding, then as now (q> Murray, Handb. to AM 
18), toe other towns of the province in wealth, was the official 
capital. It had been an important city even before the Celts 
entered the country (JHS 19 48). In S. Galatia, 

Antioch ( Colonia Casareia Antiockeia ) was a sort of secondary 
capital, for it was in this region that the work of Romanisation 
was specially active from 10 b.c. to 50 A.D., as is clear from the 
number of Roman colonies founded by Augustus about 6 b.c. 
(besides Antioch, Lystra and Parlais in Lycaonia, Crerana in 
Pisidia, Comama ana Olbasa further W. Cp CIL 8, Suppl. no. 
6974). ‘These were connected by a system of roads which 
radiated from Antioch as the military centre of the whole 
of southern Galatia’ (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM 3 98 /). 
Under succeeding Emperors^ especially Claudius, this policy 
was continued, and several cities (eg-., Derbe and Iconium) were 
remodelled and renamed in Roman fashion. 

In a special way the southern part of the province 
was important in Paul’s time. 

The two main roads from Ephesus to inner Asia traversed it, 
dividing at Apameia in Phrygia, the one to go N. of the 
Sultan Dagh through Laodiceia Combusta 
4. Settlement and Caesareia in Cappadocia to the Euphrates, 

Of Jews. the other to go S. of the range through An- 
tioch and Iconium and the Cilician Gates. 
To this fact we must mainly attribute the presence of large 
numbers of Jews in the cities of this region (see Deluge, 8 20, 
end). The Jewish colonies, indeed, dated from the time of the 
Seleucid kings, who established them with special privileges 
and citizen rights in their garrison towns in Asia Minor (Jos. 
Ant. xil 8 x and 84. Cp v6jjios tuv T ov&aUtov in an inscription 
of Apameia, Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 538, 668. See 
alsp Schurer, Hist. 0/ Jews, ET, ii. 2253X). Hence Paul’s 
experiences in Acts 18 14 14 1 Gal. 174x7. Ramsay has pointed 
out that the analogy between Jewish ceremonial and the entire 
native Phrygian and Lycaonian religious system would tend to 
increase the influence of the Jews (St. Paul, X41). 

B . Galatians of the Epistle and Acts. 

What remains of this article is devoted to the 
_ question, Where were the churches to 

which the epistle to the Galatians was 

nomenclature. accepted ° p ^ nion has 

been that they were m northern cities 

not mentioned in Acts. This opinion may conveniently 
be called the ‘North Galatian theory.’ The argu- 
ments in favour of it are discussed below (§§ 8-31). In 
recent years (see § 33) it has been proposed by many 
scholars to find the churches in the southern cities 
mentioned in Acts — Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, and 
Lystra. This opinion may conveniently be called the 
‘ South Galatian theory.’ As Ramsay has said [Expos. 
95 ^» P* 34 )» 'The central question as to the two 
Galatian theories ... is so fundamental, that it 
affects almost every general enquiry whether in regard 
to Acts as a history and as a literary composition, or in 
regard to Paul’s policy and character. ’ 8 The question 
should not be taken in too narrow a sense (Ramsay, 
Hist. Comm. 9). 

I. Case for South Galatian Theory. 

The official title of the vast province we have de- 
scribed, extending almost from sea to sea, was * Galatia.’ 
This is proved by Ptolemy ’s enumeration ofraAaria side by side 


MilyJ\ 46 {i i is alsoclear from Tacitus {Hist. 8 9, Galatiam ac 
Pamphyliam prtnnncias Calpumio Asfrenati rtgendas Galba 
Permiserat [=568/69 a.d.]. Cp Rams, in Stud. Bibl. 4 31 /I). 


1 The references in x and a Msec, also are dealt with below, 
For a different view, see below, | 8. 
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Ramsay, however, contends that the Greek-speaking 
natives did not habitually call the province Galatia ’ ; 
they called it the * Galatic Province* (cp CIG 3991, an 
inscription of Iconiutn which speaks of an ixlrpoTros 
VaKarucijs brapxLas), or else enumerated its parts. The 
use of the single term ‘ Galatia ’ implied the adoption 
of the Roman point of view, in which national distinc- 
tions counted as nothing before the imperial organisa- 
tion. To this antithesis between the -Roman and the 
native standpoint is traced the difference in phrase be- 
tween the Epistles and Acts. 

On the other hand, whilst it is now admitted that 
'Galatia* was the official name of the province, 1 it is 
still maintained by those who favour the North Galatian 
theory that the derivative name ‘ Galatians * could not 
be used in addressing Pisidians and Lycaonians as it is 
used of the readers of Galatians in Gal. 3 1 (see below, 
§ 29). This contention, however, is not convincing. 

By the Romans the ethnic derived from the name of the pro- 
vince was regularly used to denote the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince, irrespective of internal national distinctions. This is 
conclusively proved by the exhaustive discussion of Ramsay 
(Stud. Bibl. 4 26 f). On the other hand, the national appella- 
tions, such as Phryx or Lycao , were extra-Roman and servile 
(cp Momms. in Hermes. *84, p. 33/.), and in their nature nega- 
tive of that unity which was the imperial ideal. No general 
term for the whole population of the province Galatia other 
than ‘ Galatians ’ was possible for the Roman governor or for 
the Roman historian (Tac. Ann. 15 6, Pontica et Galatnrum 
Cappadocumque auxilia). The same is true ? also, of the 
Roman Paul. Indeed no other address was possible in the case 
of men belonging to Roman colonies like Colonia Ccesareia 
A ntiocheia (Antioch) and Colonia Julia Felix Gemina Lystra 
(Lystra), and of semi-Roman towns like Claud - Iconium 
(Iconium) and Claudio-Dcrbe (Derbe). So long as we refuse to 
think of the four cities under these, their Roman names in Paul’s 
time, we obscure for ourselves their true position within the 
province, and fail to grasp Paul’s own Roman character and 
attitude towards the imperial system (Rams. St. Paul , 135, id. 
IVas Christ born at Bethlehem ? 52). 

This argument can be met only by adherence to the old form 
of the North Galatian theory, that the ‘ Churches of Galatia ’ 
were the northern cities Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium (Lightf. 
Gal. 20; he doubtfully adds Juliopolis, which, however, be- 
longed to Bithynia) ; but this view runs counter to the fact that 
the development of the northern part of the plateau resulted 
later, from the transference of the seat of government first to 
Nicomedeia and afterwards to Constantinople (Rams. Hist. 
Geogr. of AM, 74 197 242). It further demands an erroneous 
interpretation of Acts 16 6 18 23 (on these verses, see, however, 
| 9 f 12-14), otherwise no record can be found in Acts of the 
foundation of churches in N. Galatia. 

It is a significant fact, however, that the history of the North 
Galatian theory shows a steady tendency to place the scene of 
the apostle’s activity ever farther southwards. ZSckler main- 
tains the impossibility of Ancyra or Tavium, and restricts the 
churches of Galatia to Pessinus and the villages of the Axylon 
(St. Kr. ’95, pp. 59, 79). Others hold that whilst the S. Galatian 
churches mentioned in Acts are addressed in the Ep., it includes 
also foundations, otherwise unknown, in N. Galatia. The South 
Galatian theory is that we have in Acts a complete list and a 
complete account of the foundation of the Galatian churches, 
and that Paul never travelled in any part of Galatia proper. 

The attempt to restrict the application of the name 
‘Galatians’ (TaKdrai) to those of Celtic blood is futile, 
as the majority of the inhabitants of Galatia proper 
must have been descended from the old conquered races, 
— the Phrygians or the Cappadocians together with, 
in Paul’s time, Greeks, Romans, and Jews (cp, however, 
below, § 29, end). Especially in the towns must this 
have been the case (Van Gelder, Gal. res). 

It is true that even in the first century a.d. the Celtic element 
retained its distinctive characteristics (as late as the 4th cent. 
a.d., according to Jerome, the Celtic tongue ; a dialect resem- 
bling that of the Gallic Treveri ’, was used side by side with 
Greek) ; yet no sound argument can be based upon the supposed 
correspondence between the characteristics of tne Galatian con- 
verts (Gal. 819 f 1 6) and those charged against the Gauls, 
though no doubt many passages may he quoted in support of 
such correspondence (cp Meyer-Sieffert, Brief an GalM 5). 
On this ‘ pedantic analysis * of Galatian character see Ramsay, 
Hist. Comm. 162. 

The Roman • provincial title ‘ Galatia ’ is not used 
in Acts ; but in 166 we find the phrase tV Qpvyiav ical 
TaXarudjv xiopav (EV ‘region of Galatia’), and in 

1 The untenable position that it was not, first assumed bv 
Schfirer in JPT, '93, p. 471, was abandoned in TLZ, 30th 
Sept. ’93, p. 506. 
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Acts 18 33, the phrase r^v TaXanic^p X&P 0 * $pvylar 
(AV * country of Galatia,’ RV ‘ region of Galatia ’). The 
phrases are ambiguous, and various explanations have 
been proposed (see §§9/ 12-14). 

The question as to the precise significance of these phrases 
must be distinguished from that as to the locality of the Galatian 
churches. The latter question must be fought out on the field 
of geography and history; and the example of Zahn (Einl. 
1 134) shows that essential acceptance of the S. Galatian theory 
is compatible with a. desire to interpret the doubtful phrases as 
refemng to N . Galatia. It is for the North Galatian theorists that 
the interpretation of the two expressions is of vital importance, 
if they wish to secure coincidence between Acts and the Epistles ; 
otherwise they must fall back upon a theory of lacunae which 
turns the edge of all criticism (Rams. Stud. Bibl. 4 16). 

The holders of the accepted North Galatian view 
take the term ‘ Galatic country ’ (raXartx^ xt£pa) to be 
simply a synonym for ‘Galatia* 
(TaXarla ) — i. e. , Galatia proper. 
The argument against this is de- 
cisive : Why, if Paul and the writer of Acts both refer to 
Galatia proper, should they differ so remarkably as to 
the name, the writer of Acts employing a circumlocution 
which stands alone among all the references collected 


6. Difficulty 01 
accepted view, 


from ancient authors? 1 On the other hand, the ad- 


jective ‘ Galatic ’ (TaXart/cds) is used by Ptolemy and 
in the inscriptions * always in a definite special sense, to 
indicate the extensions of the original Galatia. Paul, 
writing as a Roman citizen, and from the Roman im- 
perial standpoint, never uses any but Roman provincial 
titles 3 (coinciding, of course, in some cases with pre- 
Roman national designations), whilst the Greek writer 
of Acts adopts the popular and colloquial usage of the 
more educated classes ( Rams, in Expos., ’98 b, p.125 f = 
Hist. Comm. § 23, p. 314/:). 

The North Galatian view demands also that ‘ Phrygia ' 
($p\rylav) be a noun in both passages ; but this only 
makes more pressing the question why the simple term 
‘ Galatia ' was not written. 


Lightfoot (Gal. 22) correctly argued that the phrase 
of Acts 166 (see § 5, end) must denote a single territory 
to which the two epithets Phrygian and Galatian are 
applied — ‘ it was, in fact, the land originally inhabited 
by Phrygians, but subsequently occupied by Gauls.’ 
For the proof of this point as a matter of grammar, 
consult Ramsay (Church in R. Emp. 486, St. Paul, 
210). The historical justification of the phrase, how- 
ever, given by Lightfoot, though true, is inadmissible 
here, being quite out of harmony with the style of Acts, 
and failing to explain why the writer shoifld have been 
at the pains to use a cumbrous expression that serves no 


purpose. 

Accepting the unity of the expression in Acts 166, 
we may take it to be a ‘ general and comprehensive 


7. South Gala- 
tian theory. 


description rather than as the exclusive 
denomination of any one particular dis- 
trict ’ (so Gifford in Expos. July '94, 


p. 12). It denotes then the borderlands of Galatia and 


Phrygia. 4 This certainly gives a perfectly intelligible 


route to the apostle, from Antioch northwards as far 


perhaps as Nakoleia, where, being forbidden to cross 


into Bithynia, he turned westwards (Acts 16 7). 

The route from Antioch to Nakoleia, however, lay well within 
the borders of Asian Phrygia (since the boundaries of Asia 
fell E. of Troknades, Orkistos, and Amorion, according to 
Ramsay [Hist. Geogr. 172] and Wadd. [ Pastes , 25]). The only 
road to which the description ‘ Phrygian and Galatian ’ is really 
applicable is the direct road from Iconium to Doryiaion (Eski 
Sheher), the modem araba route from Konia to Constantinople, 
lying many miles E. of that suggested by Gifford (cp Rains. 


1 See Holder, Altkeltischer Sprackschatz, s.v. ‘Galatia,* 
where most of them are given. 

2 ‘Pontus Galaticus,’ CIL 3, Suppl. 6818 ; ‘ Phrygia Galatica * 
in Acta Sand. a8th Sept., p. 563, as emended by Rams, (in urbe 
Antiochice Pisidiee ex regions Phrygice Galatica , where the 
M S has Galacia. See Stud. Bibl. 4 26). In CIG 3991, TaKaru^ 
errapyeia is the enlarged province (date of this inscr. = 54 A.D.). 

3 So also, and for the same reason, are Roman provincial 
titles used in x Pet. 1 x, which sums up all Asia Minor within the 


Taurus. See Rams. Church tn R. Emp. 1x0 j Zahn, Einl. 1 124. 
4 Lightfoot seems to approximate to this view in his Colossi) 
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oj>. cit. 198). From the supposition that Paul diverged N. from 
Iconium, the natural inference is that the prohibition to speak 
in Asia was given at Iconium, or at Lystra, and that Paul did 
not go on to Antioch (though his intention had been to visit 
all the churches, Acts 15 36 : Karat w6Xuy irao-av). 

In the second place, Lightfoot is certainly right in his 
remark ( Coloss . 26 n.) that the boundaries of the pro- 
vince Galatia were drawn with precision. 

We must not take our own ignorance of the details of the 
frontier line as indicating any uncertainty as to the actual limits 
of jurisdiction of the various governors. Even though such un- 
certainty might obtain in particular districts, the question still 
remains unanswered, why here alone the writer of Acts has 
been careful to insist upon the ambiguity, if such there was. 

Ramsay follows Lightfoot in the translation of Acts 
166, rendering ‘the Phrygo-Galatic territory’ (so RV 
‘the region of Phrygia and Galatia,’ as against AV 
' Phrygia and the region of Galatia ’ ). He differs from 
him, however, in the explanation, holding that the 
various parts of the province were to some unknown 
extent distinct, and were termed Regiones . 1 

Two of these Regiones were traversed by Paul in Acts 
16 1-6 I823 — viz. , Galatic Phrygia and Galatic Lycaonia. 

The ‘ Phrygian] region * (Qpyytap ; more fully * the Phrygia[n] 
and Galatic region,’ tj QpvyCa. *at raAaruoj \utpaj as in Acts 
166 = Phrygia Galatica ) was that part of Phrygia which be- 
longed to the province Galatia, containing the cities Antioch 
and Iconium (cp Acts 146, where the E. boundary of the 
Phrygian part of the province is put between Iconium and 
Lystra). 

Just as SE. Phrygia lay in Galatia Provincia, whilst NW. 
Phrygia lay in the province of Asia (hence called ’A<riatnj Qpvyta 
by Galen, 4312), so E. Lycaonia formed part of the kingdom of 
Antiochus (hence called Lycaonia Antiochiana, CIL 10 8660), 
whilst W. Lycaonia lay in the province Galatia (and was prob- 
ably called Lycaonia Galatica : cp Pontus Galaticus). It is 
obvious that these two sections of Lycaonia might also be spoken 
of respectively as the ‘ region of Antiochus ’ (’AvTiox«tavij X“P a » 
so Ptol. v. 6 17) and* the ‘ Galatic region * (TaXaruai X^P 0 - : 
Acts 18 23). 

In Acts 16 6 the Phrygo-Galatic district is given the 
full name ; but in Acts 18 23 it is simply called tj $pvyla 
(%w/)a) ; 2 in the latter passage the Lycaono- Galatic 
region, of the cities Derbe and Lystra (Acts 14 6), is also 
mentioned, under the title TaXaruc^ x^P a - 

Ramsay further holds that Paul was 4 actually in Asia * 
when the prohibition to preach reached him ( Church in 
R. Emp. ( 5 ) 75 ). 

Ramsay refuses therefore to understand the participle ‘ having 
been forbidden (xwAvtfeVres) as giving the reason for the step 
described in the words ‘ they went through the region of Phrygia 
and Galatia (fiwijAflov . . . x<*>P flU '), arguing that the order of verbs 
is also the order in time (id. 89) ; in short, that AV ‘ and were 
forbidden * is correct (as though the. Greek ran 6cq kOov . . . 
Kat €Kfokv(h)<ra.v). This is not impossible, though harsh. It is 
noteworthy, however, that in his St. Paul , Ramsay follows 
Lightfoot (Bibl. Ess. 237) in retaining the reading (fit eX96vr*s) 
of the inferior MSS, upon purely subjective grounds 8 that can 
have no weight against the authority of the great MSS. The 
aorist, ‘they went through’ (fitijA0ov) must be read, and the 
participle ‘ having been prevented ’ (K<okv6evrts) gives die reason, 
not so much for the action ‘ they went through . . . region * 
(StrjXdov . . . x t *P CLV \ as for the suppressed verb implied in the 
emphasis put upon the expression ‘ the Phrygia[n] and Galatic 
region ’ as opposed to ‘ m Asia ’ — ‘ they made a tour of the 
Phrygo-Galatic region (only, and confined themselves to that), 
having been forbidden,’ etc. 4 

The point at which the prohibition was received is im- 
material, and is in no wise indicated, but is most 
naturally assumed to have been Antioch. 

In opposition to Ramsay, who, on grounds never fully 
explained, regards Acts 16 6-10 as ' the most remarkable, 
the most emotional, and the most instructive paragraph 

1 An inscription given by Sterrett, Epig. Journey , n. 92, 
mentions an eKaTovrapxqv jxytuvaptov, or centurion of die 
Regio in which Antioch lay, t.e., Phrygia Galatica. St. wrongly 
alters his copy to Xtyctavaptov. In Str. 568 17 .’Itravpucq, and 
Ptol. v. 6 17, if ’Avru>x«ia; wj, the word x^Pf- is to be supplied. 

2 So Ramsay, taking tyvyfa as an adjective. . It may be a 
noun and yet bear the same significance, for in inscriptions of 
Antioch the noun is often used = Galatic Phrygia, CIL 8, Suppl. 
68x8 and 68x9. 

8 Ramsay, St. Paul , 195, * The succession of participles suits 
so perfectly the strange and unique character, the hurry, and the 
deep-lying emotion of the passage . . . the unusual emotion de- 
manded the unusual expression? 

4 The explanation given by Askwith (The Ep. to Gal. 34), 
who takes the participle predicatively, * they went through . . . 
forbidden,* seems to amount to the thing. 
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in Acts* ( Church in R. Emp. 484), we must call atten- 
tion to the hiatus between fit rjhQov and iXddvrcs. 

All mention of entry upon Asian Phrygia is omitted, together 
with the reasons which led to such entry; for it is only by 
anticipation from the subsequent ‘they assayed to go into 
Bithynia’ that such reason (/.*., the desire to evangelize 
Bithynia) can be adduced. Seeing that at the outset no in- 
tention of opening up new ground was expressed by Paul (Acts 
15 36 *, the implication seen by Ramsay in Acts 16 3 [Church in 
R. Emp. 75] is unjustifiable in the face of the words royr ovras 
iv rocs to thus ckccvocs), we require some explanation of his going 
N. instead of retracing his steps, or descending to Attalia, as 
on the first journey (Acts 14 25).* (Cp, however, below, f xo n.) 

Further, we must not demand a too rigid parallelism 
in meaning between the phrases of Acts 166 and 18 23. 
The North Galatian view makes them mean precisely the 
same thing, accounting for the difference in form by 
saying that the route was reversed on the third journey ; 
and Ramsay, but for different reasons, regards ‘ Phrygia ’ 
($p\ryLav) of Acts 18 23 as equivalent to the whole ex- 
pression 4 the Phrygia[n] and Galatic region ’ (r. Qpvylav 
/cal TaXariKijy x&P av ) °f Acts 166. Actsi.823, how- 
ever, should rather be brought into closer connection 
than is usually the case with the resumption of the nar- 
rative in Acts 19 1 after the digression about Apollos. 
The word ‘ Phrygia’ (i>pvylau) must be taken in Acts 
I823 in the sense natural and obvious in this passage, as 
a noun (cp Acts 2 10). It here indicates the non- Galatian 
part of Phrygia, the special region thereof being particu- 
larised as 4 the upper country ’ (tcl &v core puck p.£pij of 
Acts 19 1 ) which, following Ramsay ( Church in R. Emp. 
94), we explain as the district traversed by the shorter 
hill-road by way of Seiblia and the Cayster Valley. In 
his most recent utterances Ramsay connects the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Eumeneia and this region 
with this passage ( Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2502 715; 
cp Expos. ’95 a, p. 389). 

That 4 Phrygia * in Acts 18 23 is to be taken as including, or 
even solely signifying, Asian Phrygia is supported by the para- 
phrase given oy Asterius, bishop of Amaseia, in Pontus, about 
400 A.D. —fjLeTrjkOcv ovv ex KoptvBov irpos TTjy tu > v Ilurifiwv \iapav' 
itra Tffv Avtcaoviav teal ras rr?s Qfpvy ias iroAeis KaraXafiiov, 
KaKelBtv Tip ’Acriaj/ im<rK€if/dfttvo ?, «lra tjjv MaxeSoyiay, Koivbs 
V rijs OLKOvfjLf-vw: Sifiao-xaAor ( Patr . Gr. t ed. Migne, xl., Horn. 8). 
The traditional confusion of the Syrian with the Pisidian 
Antioch does not justify Zahn (Einl. 1 136) in setting this 
evidence aside as a mere false inference. The passage proves 
that Asterius interpreted ‘the Galatic region’ (tt\v YaXaTitcqv 
vojpav) of Acts I823 as Lycaonia (against the N. Galatian hypo- 
thesis) ; but it also proves that he took Qpvyiav to signify the 
country between the Galatic region and Asia (using the latter 
term in the narrower Byzantine sense). A possible re- 
joinder might be based upon the words ‘confirming all the 
disciples,’ in Acts 18 23 — that, on the hypothesis expressed 
above, there could not have been any ‘disciples’ in Asian 
Phrygia at the time of Paul’s passage through that region. Yet 
we must grant the probability of the expansion of the teaching 
from the Christian centres in Galatian Phrygia and Lycaonia, 
even as from Ephesus in Asia at a later date. Paul’s work would 
be wrongly conceived as that of a pioneer simply. W. J. W. 

II. Case for North Galatian Theory. 

The following paragraphs are devoted to a statement 
of the reasons which in the view of the writer compel 
adoption of the North Galatian theory. 

i. General case for North Galatian theory. — It may 
perhaps conduce to a dispassionate consideration of 
8 North these ^ li * s P°i nte< * out at once that the 
Galatian ( l uest * on * s » a ^ ter all. not one of first-rate 
theory • moment * How comparatively subor- 

ganeralcaae dinate in importance it is is illustrated 
e * even in the strange way in which it has 
severed allies and united opponents. 3 

It would be a great mistake to imagine that the 
establishment of the South Galatian theory would mean 
the vindication of the thorough credibility of the whole 

goal from the moment that Asia was closed against him. * Der 
Absicht aber, nach B. vorzudringen, wird erst in dem Moment 
gedacht, wo P. nahe an der Grenze B. und zugleich an einem 
Punkt stand, wo eine andere Strasse nach Mysien abging.’ 

2 Thus we find conservative theologians like Zahn and 
ZSckler ranged on opposite sides, and similarly critical writers 
like Hausrath and Lipsius — Zahn and Hausrath supporting 
the South, and ZOckler and Lipsius the North. Galatian theory. 
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of Acts, or that to prove the North Galatian theory 
would be to discredit the book entirely. Only a few 
sections of Acts are involved. The rest of the book has 
to be tried by other tests (Acts, §§ 2 4-7 12-14 I C P also 
such articles as Apollos, Barjesus, Cornelius, 
Christian, Community, Council, Simon Magus, 
Theudas). Nor can acceptance of the North Galatian 
theory be said to cast a reflection on the author of 
Acts that is excessively grave. He has not stated 
what is untrue ; he has simply omitted to mention a 
subject at its proper place and touched upon it very 
slightly when he mentions it later — the subject, namely, 
of the founding of the Galatian churches. Much more 
serious (to confine ourselves to Galatia) is a shortcoming 
of a different kind — his total failure, namely, to mention 
another matter of which we learn from the epistle to 
the Galatians. The appearance of the Judaizers, their 
baleful influence, and Paul’s polemic against them con- 
stitute one of the most important chapters in the history 
of early Christianity, and yet Acts does not mention 
them at all. Still this charge does not depend on the 
acceptance of the North Galatian theory ; it is quite 
as serious from the point of view of the other. It is 
unnecessary, however, to anticipate here what will have 
to be said later (see § 19) ; we proceed accordingly to 
lay down a general basis for the discussion of the 
question which ought to be treated as purely historical. 

It is established beyond dispute that in Paul’s time 
the districts in which are situated Derbe, Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antiochia Pisidia — i. e . , the cities visited 
by him on what is usually called his first missionary 
journey (Acts 13 f ) — belonged to Galatia Provincia 
(see above, § 3), and that in official usage the word 
Galatia also included them. 1 

Derbe and Lystra lay in that part of Lycaonia which had been 
added to the province of Galatia ; Iconium and Antioch in the 
portion of Phrygia 2 which then belonged to the same province. 

Thus it becomes in a general way not impossible that 
the epistle to the Galatians may have been addressed to 
the churches of South or New Galatia. 

ii. Any churches in North Galatia f — The possibility 
would be changed into certitude if Paul had founded 
no churches at all in North Galatia. In that case Acts 
166 I823, the only places in Acts where mention is 
made of Galatia, would have to be understood of South 
Galatia, for churches in Galatia are presupposed in 18 23 
at least. 

Ramsay, the most recent and most cautious advocate 
of this theory in Great Britain, at the outset, and even 

o Ante ifiA down to P- 77 f of the 3 rd ed - of his 
C1 f D Church , identified the 'cities’ traversed 
10 23 reier p au i and Silas accor ^i n g to Acts 1 6 4 /. 

J? with the four we have mentioned — Derbe 

U&l&tia? and Ly S t r a (already visited in 16 1), 
Iconium (incidentally mentioned in 16 2), and Antioch 
(last named in 14 21). On this view he explained the 
'And they went through’ ( 8 ii)X 0 ov 84 ) of 166 as ‘geo- 
graphical recapitulation of the journey’ through the 


1 See especially Pliny, HN v. 42 146 f.\ Ptol. v. 4 i\f. ; also 
Pliny, HN v. 27 95 ; Tac. Ann. 1835 166, cp Hist. " 2 g; cp 
Ramsay in St. bibl. et eccles. 421-39, and P-xp., ’o83, p. 129./I 
—Historical Commentary on Galatians, 318-320 (cnap. 24). 

2 At that time Iconium belonged, more strictly, to Lycaonia. 
Acts 14 6, however, seems to represent Lycaonia as being first 
entered on the way from Iconium to Lystra. Ramsay, there- 
fore {Church, chap. 2 5), assumes that the author is here following 
the ancient popular usage in accordance with which Iconium 
belonged to Phrygia ; so in Xenophon (A nab. i. 2 19) and even 
down to the second century a.d. According to Ramsay (chap. 
2 3), Antioch in Paul’s time belonged to Phrygia, and ou^ht to 
have been called ‘on the side of Pisidia ’ 0? troos IIt<rc6uji), to 
distinguish it from a city of the same name on the Macander, on 

fer W extended “that 'it~ included 'Antiodi, and the reading of D, 
‘Antioch of Pisidia’ Qkvrioxtva t»js Hurt 5 mi?), came to be 
appropriate. The non-Galatian portion of Lycaonia constituted 
the kingdom of king Antiochus ; the non-Galatian portion of 
Phrygia belonged to the province of Asia. 
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[ second pair of these four cities, Iconium and Antioch — 
that is to say, through Galatian Phrygia. 

On the other hand, in an appendix to the same book, p. xiit, 
he finds in 16 4 / only the Lycaonian-Galatian churches, Derbe 
and Lystra, named in 16 1, together with the Syrian and Cilician, 
mentioned in 16 41, and no longer says of 166 that it recapitulates 
the journey, but that the journey ‘ is resumed from Lystra * — 
as from the last point which, according to the narrative, Paul 
and Silas had reached. In agreement with this, in St. Paul , 
chap. 8 1 (180 /.), he expressly controverts the interpretation of 
16 2 according to which Paul had already reached Iconium by 
way of Lystra. 

In both views of the matter, however, Ramsay takes 
‘ the Phrygia) n) and Galatic region ’ (rrjv $pvyiav koX 
TaXariKty x- ) to mean the regio — i.e . , the portion of the 
province which by its ancient popular name is Phrygian, 
but by its new official designation is Galatian. Thus he 
takes * and ’ (/cal) as = sive, and * Phrygia ’ as adjectival, 
just as ‘Galatic’ is. In 18 23, according to ChurchW , 
chap. 5, n. 1 (p. 90), ‘the same territory’ is intended 
as in 166 ; all that we have is a ‘variation in form* 
(or ‘in order’) — ‘the Galatic region and Phrygia* 
(r. TaXartK^v *al Qpvylav ) — and this is ‘ correct and 
excellent, if “ Phrygia ” here is a noun.’ 

For further elucidation Ramsay refers to p. 93. 
There, however, we find him expressing another view, 
namely, that in 18 23 are included not only Iconium 
and Antioch but also Derbe and Lystra. ‘ If the writer 
wished to carry out this complicated phraseology he 
would have had to say : Lycaono-Galatic and Phrygo- 
Galatic. He avoids the difficulty by using the simple 
phrase : the Galatic country. ’ ‘ The Galatic region ’ 

thus, according to Ramsay, here includes the Lycaonian 
and the Phrygian portion of the province of Galatia. 
This is implied, also, in the expression immediately 
following the words quoted above : ‘ after traversing 
which, Paul would reach Asian Phrygia.’ On this view, 
accordingly, ‘Phrygia’ in I823 denotes, not (as in 166) 
the portion of Phrygia belonging to the province of 
Galatia, but that which belonged to the province of Asia, 

In the appendix (p. xiif) Ramsay expresses a third view 
— that in 18 23 ‘Galatic region’ is only ‘Lycaonia 
Galatica, whilst “ Phrygia ” is Phrygia Galatica.’ 1 

Further, as regards the prohibition to preach in Asia 
— i.e., according to Ramsay, in the province of Asia — 
Ramsay’s former view ( Church ( 3 ), 75 ; also app. p. xiif) 
was that Paul had already received it in Antiochia 
Pisidia, In the Expos . , '95a, p. 392, and in ChurchW, 
75, however, he maintains that it came to him only 
after he had already entered the province of Asia. In 
either view, however, this ‘ being prevented’ {KuiXvdhre s) 
comes in point of time after ‘ they went through ’ ( 8 ir)X - 
dov ) — what Ramsay holds to be linguistically possible 
( 8 irjXdov KuXvdevTes — dirjXdov Kal iKivXij 0 r)O'av = 8 ieX- 
06 vres iKuXb 0 r}<Tav ; Church , chap. 4 ad tin . , p. 89 in 
3rd and 4th editions, in 4th ed. also 485 f . ; St. 
Paul , chap. 94, n. 2). At the same time, he declares 
[Expos. ’95a, p. 393, n. 1 ; Church ( 4 ), 486) his South 
Galatian theory to be ‘ perfectly consistent with taking 
ku)Xv 0 €vt € j [“being prevented”] as giving the reason 
for 8 irjX 0 ov ["went through ”]. ’ It is hard to perceive 
how this can be ; but, in any case, as has been noted 
above (§7), Ramsay has changed his position, inas- 
much as now (St. Paul, ch. 9x [p. 195/]), along with 
Lightfoot (Bibl. Ess. 237 f . ), he follows the ‘inferior 
manuscripts ’ (reading ‘ And having traversed . . . 
having been forbidden . . . having come over against 
Mysia, they attempted, etc.'; similarly AV ; dteXOdvres 

iweLpa^ov, etc.). This reading of TR ‘ suits the South 
Galatian theory admirably ’ ; but the reason he gives . 
for preferring it is purely subjective (see above, col. 

1 Similarly St. Paul, chap. 646 (pp. 104, txx Stud. bibl. et 
eccles. 4 56 ; Churchi*), 482 /. and 90*, whilst p. 93, word for 

• - * M. /-L Z.lS» r_l1_ .L, A .J A 1 

> _ r . # .-j/) in 18 2V to be an adjective. See below, | X3.~He 
has not changed nis view of 16 6. 
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z 595 > n - 3 )* Considerations of this kind do not admit 
of argument ; but it may be said that the MSS HLP 
which support the reading have no weight. 

With regard to the correct reading 4 they went through, 

. . . being prevented ’ (8it)\0ov . . . ku>\v6£vt€ s), it 
„ , has to be maintained that the participle 

vr ZiL/x l m ust contain, if not something ante- 
Horth Galatia. cedent to * they went . ^ \e 0 y ), at 

least something synchronous with it, in no case a thing 
subsequent to it, if all the rules of grammar and all 
sure understanding of language are not to be given up. 

Synchronism is what is denoted by the aorist participle (for 
example) in 1 24, where it precedes the verb, and in 17 26, where 
it follows it ; l 23 35 and even 26 13 must be similarly taken if 
the text is to be accepted (WH conjecture some primitive 
error, and prefer with cursives, Vg„, etc., the fut aoircurbfjLtvot). 
In 166, however, ‘being prevented ’ (<a>Av0<Vre?) could be con- 
ceived to refer to something synchronous with 4 they went ’ 
(StrjKBov) only if Asia (’ Aorta) could be taken to denote the same 
country as ‘ the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region ’ (jj QpvyCa. xal 
TaXarucif x^P^)* I Q point of fact, < however, only Phrygia 
can be taken to mean a portion of Asia, and that only in one 
case — viz. , when ' 4 Asia ’ is understood as meaning the entire 
province of that name ; yet Galatia, whether taken as desig- 
nating a district of country or as the name of a province, is 
in any case distinct from Asia. 


Thus 4 being prevented ’ (KioXvdtvres) must be held 
to have been antecedent to 'they went’ (6it)\8ov). 
Again, as Ramsay himself assumes, the prohibition 
to preach in Asia cannot naturally be supposed to 
have been made until Paul had entered Asia, or (at 
least) was on the point of doing so. From Lystra, 
where we left him (162[-s]), it is impossible to pass 
directly into Asia (the nearest portion of which would 
be Asian Phrygia) ; Asia could be entered only after 
traversing Galatian Phrygia (Iconium and Antioch). 
This region, accordingly, must have been passed 
through before the occurrence of the 4 preventing ’ 
(/tw\tfe<r 0 at). Now, if a journey through this same 
Galatian Phrygia (as Ramsay understands the geo- 
graphical name) is indicated in the text as having 
followed the ‘preventing,’ the journey in question can 
only have consisted in a renewed visit to the churches 
which had just been left. If this were what the author 
really meant, he would expose himself to a charge of 
very great carelessness for not having been more ex- 
plicit ; but if he did not know that a return was involved, 
an accusation of geographical confusion would become 
inevitable. Moreover, it would be contrary to the 
whole practice of Paul (see e.g. , 16 7 /. ), because he 
had been prohibited from preaching in a given district, 
to give up all search for a new field for his activities, 
and consent to have his mission brought to a stand in 
a country which he had just left as being already suffi- 
ciently provided for. 2 

Thus, we must take 4 the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region ’ 
(rrjv $pvylav koX TaXariK^v x^P av ) t0 mean something 


1 So also in Gal. 819, where Ramsay ( [Exp., ’08 b, p. 333 /• — 
Gat. 381 [ch. 88]) wrongly takes fiiaroyeU 81* ayyeAuiv, 4 ordained 
through angels,' as something following 6 vofiot irpo<rcr«(h ) — 
‘ the law was added * — in point of time. 

2 This improbable supposition seems to be the inevitable 

result even of the attempt made above in § 7. If the pro- 
hibition to preach in Asia (Acts 166) constitutes the reason, 
not for the journey of Paul and Silas through the Galatian 
portion of Phrygia (and thus through Iconium and Antiochia 
Pisidia), but for a fact which the reader is left to infer from 
the explanation given, viz., that ‘they confined themselves to 
this region,' then they must either have remained in Antioch, 
which according to f 7 they had already reached, or they 
must have retraced their steps. _ Moreover, we fail to find 

that any such additional fact is suggested by the simple 

statement ‘And they went through,' etc. (StyMov 6$, k.t.A.), 
or that when supplied it harmonises with the subsequent 

context. According to v. 7 Paul and Silas did not confine 

themselves to the Phrygo - Galatian territory, but advanced 
farther to the N. Thus in very deed we have a ‘ hiatus ’ ; — 
not, however, between ‘ they went through ’ (SirfMov, v. 6) and 
‘ [Then] they went ' (iA06vr*s, v. 7), two expressions which, on 
the view we are about to develop, hang excellently well to- 
gether, but between the (supplied) notion that Paul and Silas 
were restricted to Phrygo - Galatia, and the actual continued 
journey to the N. («A0 okfcc, etc.). The ‘ hiatus ’ is obviated as 
soon as the supplement is taken away. 
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else than Galatian Phrygia (or otherwise Galatian 
Lycaonia). In that case, however, the only remaining 
alternative is to take 4 Galatic region ' as meaning Old 
Galatia. 4 Phrygia ’ can then be that portion of Galatian 
Phrygia which — if we assume the prohibition to preach 
in Asia to have been received in Galatian Phrygia — 
Paul and Silas had not yet traversed, but had to tra- 
verse in order to reach North Galatia : or it can be 
Asian Phrygia, if they thought they could reach North 
Galatia by this route more easily, or if they had already 
entered Asian Phrygia before the prohibition came. 
That this last is what had actually occurred is now 
assumed, as already mentioned, by Ramsay himself; 
and that it was only the preaching in Asia that was 
interdicted, not the travelling through it, is excellently 
argued by himself from the fact that in 16 7, at Bithynia, 
mention of the prohibition to travel through it is ex- 
pressly added. 

It is objected that North Galatia is very difficult of 
access to travellers. Broadly, however, this cannot be 
_ 1 _ , , granted if we look at the roads 

11. Paul s route w jjj c h are shown in Ramsay’s own 
map. 1 That Judaizers in particular 
were able to find their way thither 
is shown by the fact that Jewish 
as many as five inscriptions of 
Old [North] Galatia (CYG34045 4074 4088 4092; add 
4087 with Ramsay, Gal., introd., § 15, p. 169, and 
REJ 10 77 [’85]). The only point for consideration 
is as to whether Paul and Silas could have found a 
tolerable route into North Galatia from their last halt- 


to North 
Galatia. 

easily enough 
names occur 


ing-place before 166 . If, as Ramsay will have it, this 
halting - place was Antiochia Pisidia, the direct route 
northwards lay over the Sultan Dagh. If this range 
could not be crossed, it was possible to go round it, 
either eastward through Galatian Phrygia or westward 
through Asian Phrygia. The only remaining geographi- 
cal difficulty is as to how they could subsequently get 
out of North Galatia /card tV M volav ( 16 7). Whether 
we take this to mean 4 over against Mysia ' (cp 27 7), or 
‘in the neighbourhood of Mysia,’ is immaterial; in 
either case, a point is intended from which it would be 
possible to go to Bithynia also. Such a point is best 
found in Asian Phrygia. 

Although North Galatia is the last region mentioned as tra- 
versed before 16 7, we are not precluded from supposing that, after 
passing through some part of Phrygia into North Galatia, Paul 
and Silas actually made their way from North Galatia into the 
northern part of Asian Phrygia. Ramsay assumes that the 
journey from 166 to 16 7 must have been due N. through Asian 
Phrygia. Thus, North Galatia would be excluded because 
not named. This assumption, however, is not compelled by the 
text. Even on Ramsay’s interpretation of 166 as referring to 
Galatian Phrygia, the journey through one district is omitted in 
Acts — that, namely, through Asian Phrygia— unless ‘ being pre- 
vented ’ (ku)\v 04 vt«s) is to be taken as subsequent to 4 they went ' 
(StrjKdov). At this point, in fact, the narrative is curt ; and 
assuredly it admits of being filled up in the sense indicated above 
quite as readily as in that advocated by Ramsay. 

In I823 the text is explicit in favour of the assumption 
that Paul’s route was directed to North Galatia and lay 
through Cappadocia, in other words, somewhat as 
follows via Arabissos, Kokussos, Arasaxa, Matiane, 
Archelais, Parnassos, and then Ancyra, Germa, 
Pessinus. 


Had Paul gone through Cilicia to South Galatia, he would 
certainly have strengthened the Cilician churches also ; and this 
would have been mentioned, as in 1541, all the more because in 
18 23 stress is laid upon 4 in order ' (xaficfrjs). That is further a 
reason why we should not think of this third journey (if North 


1 The only route by which Ephesus, it may be remarked, can 
be reached from Ancyra, the capital of Old [North] Galatia, is a 
circuitous route, leading first to the north-westward almost as 
far as to the Black Sea (crossing the river Sangarius, NE of 
Nicaea in Bithynia) and then turning southward to Kotiaion; 
and yet (Ramsay, Exp., ’98 a, p. 413=6*1/. 254 [chap. 6J) between 

com- 

. - , _ , r .ained 

why Paul’s news [of the Galatians' change of attitude referred 
to m Gal. 1 6] was so sudden and so completely disastrous,’ even 
if one ‘places Galatians as early as possible in the Ephesian 
residence ’ of Paul. 
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Galatia is regarded as its goal) as having, nevertheless, been 
taken (as the second had been) through Cilicia and South 
Galatia (cp g 17). In that case, moreover, the idea conveyed 
by * Galatic region ' (raAarucr) \u>pa) would become unclear. 

According to what has just been said, the Phrygia of 
18 23 will be not the Galatian but the Asian Phrygia, 
as the route from N. Galatia to Ephesus ( 19 1) lay 
through the latter, not through the former (see above, 
§11, note, and § 7, end). In 166 also we must under- 
stand the Asian Phrygia, not the Galatian, a question 
which up to this point of the enquiry has been left open 
(cp, further, § 15, end). The successive journeys, 

then, are to be figured thus : according to 166 , Paul 
had already come from South Galatia westwards 
as far as to Asia (for what we are to understand, 
more exactly, by this, see below, §§ 14/), or at 
least to the neighbourhood of Asia ; then, in con- 
sequence of the prohibition to preach there, he directed 
his steps in a north-easterly direction, and reached 
North [Old] Galatia through Asian Phrygia. 


If it be felt, with Ramsay, that North Galatia had too unim- 
portant a place in the movement of the world to deserve to be 
chosen by Paul as a mission field, it always remains open to us 
to suppose his objective to have been East Bithynia, that he 
tarried in North Galatia on the way only on account of illness, 
and that as soon as he had recovered sufficiently he made for 
West Bithynia. 

According to 18 23 , on the other hand, if we do not 
neglect the changed order of the words, he travelled 
from the E. through Cappadocia into North Galatia in 
the first instance, and afterwards into Asian Phrygia 
and thence to Ephesus. 

Linguistically also the North Galatian theory thus 
offers three great advantages. First, it enables us to 


12. Linguistic in ! erp v ret : G ?; latic re S ion ’ <r«Wi, 
advaiita pan of in both P assa S es consistently ; 

NoX^atiwi 50 als ° ' Phr ys ia ’ (* P vyLa); whilst, 
fv, ™ according to Ramsay’s second view 
60ry * (referred to above ; see § 9 ), both 
expressions and, according to his third view, 4 Galatic 
region, ’ have to be taken in 18 23 in a sense different 
from that which they bear in 166. Secondly, it does 
justice to the changed order in which the words occur, 
which Ramsay certainly does not. Lastly, on this 
view the association of the two geographical names 
becomes correct, whilst in 18 23 alike according to the 
second and according to the third view of Ramsay, we 
have the anomaly that the first member of the pair is 
designated by the name of the province of which it 
forms a part, whilst the second is designated by its 
own special name without any indication of the province 
to which it belongs. 

On Ramsay’s second interpretation, according to which the 
two districts belong to separate provinces, uniformity would 
have demanded that both provinces should be named— the 
Galatic and the Asian region (thoughj indeed, this would not 
tell which region of each of the provinces is intended). The 
confusion of the text of Acts 18 23 would be the more incredible 
because the second member would denote the Phrygian region 
without more precise designation, whilst the first member also 
contains, as Ramsay holds, a Phrygian region— namely, that 
belonging to the province of Galatia. 

According to Ramsay’s third view both members belong to the 
same province— Galatia. On that hypothesis it becomes all the 
more inconceivable that the first member (Galatian Lycaonia) 
should be called simply ‘the Galatian region,’ as if the second 
(Galatian Phrygia) were not equally a Galatian region. As on 
Ramsay’s second view we should have expected to read ‘the 
Galatian and the Asian region,’ so, on his third, uniformity 
would demand ‘the Lycaonian and the Phrygian region' 
(supply, ‘ of the province of Galatia ’). 


Ramsay now says (St. Paul ", chap. 546) that in 
Lycaonia 'Galatic region’ (VaXariK^ X'^9 a ) without 
qualification was a current expression used to distin- 
guish the Galatian Lycaonia from that region of 
Lycaonia which belonged to king Antiochus. If this 
be so, we have in this member of the phrase not an 
official but a quite local expression. How, then, could 
any writer have coupled with this as a second member, 
by the use of a common article, another expression 
which has no local usage to justify it ? 

Who could be expected to understand even this second 
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expression correctly? According to Ramsay— St. Paul repre- 
sents his third view — only Galatian Phrygia is intended ; but 
the author says 4 Phrygia ’ without qualification. Moreover, 
who could be expected to understand the first expression? In 
Phrygia also one could equally well use the phrase ‘Galatic 
region’ (raAarurij Xtipa), without qualification, to distinguish 
Galatian Phrygia from Asian Phrygia. In fact, Ramsay himself 
(ChurcM 4 ), 482 /.) adds : j When persons at a distance dis- 
arts [viz., of Lycaonia], they of course sub- 
] A vKaovia for [‘ region ’] Yolpa, designating 
.ycaonia Antiochiana and Lycaonia Galatica.’ This is 
exactly what the author of Acts does not do. 

In a word, we have here three pieces of carelessness 
which Ramsay ought not to have attributed to an 
author whom he ranks as a historian with Thucydides 
(St. Paul , p. 3 f. ). On the North Galatian theory the 
meaning of 4 Galatic region ’ (TaXcm/dj Xttyxx) is clear 
without any knowledge of local phraseology. 

Ramsay ( Church, 79-81, 90+, Exp., ’98 b, pp. 126-128 

— Gal. 314-316 [chap. 23 ]) maintains that for North 

13 In anite Galatia the form 4 Galatia ’ (TaXarla) is 

of ' FoX ** alwa y s used, and urges the adjectival 
/ a T U ”' form 4 Galatic ’ as proving that a region 
Xwpo. added to Galatia only at a later date is 
intended. As an analogy he cites Pontus Galaticus. 
In this case, however, the indication that the district 
did not originally belong to Galatia lies not in the 
adjective but in the substantive (Pontus) ; and the 
case will not be changed even if, for the sake of 
brevity, the substantive is dropped, for the reader 
would still have supplied the word Pontus. The 

substantive 4 region ’ (xwpa), also, Ramsay considers 
to be against the interpretation 4 Old Galatian,’ and 
to point to a new district recently added ; and the 
position is supported ( Church W, 483) by the newly- 
adopted rendering of ‘Phrygia’ (&pvyla) in 18 23 as 
an adjective, inasmuch as hereby, besides the Ly- 
caonian, the Phrygian district which had been newly 
added to Galatia is designated as ‘region’ (x&pa). 
But in Mk. I5 4 the Judaea region ’ (ij ’lovdaLa x&P*) * s 
quite the same as ‘Judaea’ (tj ’lovdaLa) in the parallel 
Mt. 35. In truth, it is quite arbitrary to assume, as 
Ramsay does, that region (x^pa) must necessarily be 
the Greek equivalent for regio in the sense of an officially 
delimited division of a province. If 4 region ’ (x<fy>a) in a 

non-official sense means simply 4 district,’ then 4 Galatic 
region ’ (TaXariKij x&p*) will naturally mean the district 
inhabited by Galatians properly so-called — i. e . , ‘Old’ 
[North] Galatia. Nor would this meaning be excluded 
even if 4 region ’ (x<fy>a) were to be taken in the official sense. 

There is, however, absolutely nothing remarkable in 
the author’s employment of the non-official language. 
He does it, for example, also in Lk. 28 826 15 13-15 
19 12 Acts 10 39 2620 (cp Jn. 11 54). In so doing he 
follows the usage of the LXX (rj x^pa T & v XaXfiafwj', 
Gen. 11 28 31 Neh. 9 7 ; tGjv ’Aocrvplmv, Is. 27 13: tQjv 
’ lovdalwv , Is. 19 17; iv x&PQ Alyvirrltov, Is. 19 19; 
Afytfirroi/, Is. 192 o; els 7 r)v 'Zrfelp els x^ 3 P av 
Gen. 32 3 [4] [xtfy>a thus =7^: just as in 11 28 31 777 
and x^P a are parallel]). This use of language de- 
prives of all force Ramsay’s question (Exp. , '98^, p. 126 

— Gal. 314 [ch. 23 ]) : 4 Why should Luke alone employ 

everywhere a different name for the country, diverging 
from the universal usage of Greek and Latin writers, 
and also from his master Paul ? ’ Lk. 's use of 4 region ’ 
(Xi6pa) shows that he is employing not (in a strict sense) 
a name but a periphrasis as in Acts 10 39 2620 (x<*W rfs 
’lovdalas). Perhaps the purpose of the periphrasis is 
to suggest the participation of the inhabitants in the 
events recorded (cp col. 1604, n. 3). It may even be 
conjectured that Lk. uses 4 region ’ (xwpa) in the non-* 
official sense in all the other passages also (Acts 1849 
[as in Lk. 15 14], Acts 12 20 Lk. 3 i), perhaps also in Acts 
81, although the plural (x&pat) can also mean the 
country districts as contrasted with the town, as in Lk. 
21 2i. As for the divergence from the practice of 

Paul in particular, since that apostle would certainly 
have found such a periphrasis inappropriate in passages 
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so formal as Gal. la i Cor. 16 1 (2 Tim. 4 10), we are 
unable to find in these few passages any proof that he 
never expressed himself otherwise. On the other hand, 
we cannot share Ramsay’s presupposition that the 
author of Acts was a companion of Paul and painfully 
followed his manner of expressing himself except in 
cases where he could follow a usage that had a Greek 
rather than a Roman flavour (see next col. , note 2, end). 

Ramsay insists that, on account of the common 
article, the words * the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region ’ 

1* And of th» ^ *P u y lav Kal raXaxiirijv xwpav) 
1 166 must denote a single territory, 
common article. must thus have lain in South 


Galatia. This cannot be conceded, if only because 
* and ' (/cal) in the sense of 4 or ’ (sive) can never be 
the rule, but only at most a rare exception. 1 

Ramsay himself has withdrawn this contention by his further 
elaboration of his argument in the Expos. , ’953, pp. 36-40. 
There he says rightly, that the writer of Acts regards two 
substantives, when he takes them together under one article, 
as a unity only in a certain sense — namely, as a pair. He denies 
the applicability of this rule to 166, not because in this passage 
we are dealing with adjectives, not substantives, but only 
because the two, if regarded as different countries, would belong 
to different provinces (‘ Phrygia ’ [4ptryta], he says rightly, on 
this view — that is, on the North Galatian theory — must be the 
part pertaining to the province of Asia), and because, accordingly, 
preaching had been prohibited in Phrygia but not in Galatia. 

Even if this distinction had to be made, there was 
nothing in it to prevent the writer, in so summary a 
narrative, from including both districts under one 
article. 2 To do so became still easier as he employed 
the common substantive ’region,’ x^pa (it is best, with 
Ramsay, to take ‘Phrygia’ [<&pvyla] in 166 , as well as 
in 18 23, as an adjective). 8 

Apart from this, there is another answer to Ramsay’s 
objection. If by Phrygia (following one of the two 
possibilities mentioned above, § 10, end) we are to 
understand the remaining portion of Galatian Phrygia 
which Paul and Silas had still to traverse before enter- 


ing North Galatia, the prohibition to preach applies to 
this just as little as to the ‘ Galatic region ’ (raXanx^ 
Xifyxi). Or, if Asian Phrygia is intended — the con- 
clusion come to under § 1 r — and by Asia not the entire 
province of Asia but only ‘ in the popular sense ’ 4 the 
Aegean coast lands ’ without Phrygia (§ 15 ; cp Ramsay, 
Church , chap. 82), the prohibition to preach applies 
to Phrygia as little as to the 4 Galatic region ’ and the 
two quite accurately constitute a pair. 

It would not, it is true, be permissible to take 4 Asia ’ 
in this popular sense if the view held by Ramsay — 
15 Official formerl y at ^ east (Church, Si) — were cor- 
rect : the view, namely, that the narrative 
4 KLi:..ti °f Paul’s travels— all of them, not merely 
OTn " the ‘we’ portions — under Paul’s influence 

invariably uses the geographical expressions that were 
capable of more than one meaning in the official Roman 
sense, and that Luke, the author of the narrative, is 
distinguished by this from the usage of Acts elsewhere, 
which in 29/ (where Phrygia is mentioned along with 
1 Ramsay even supports this rendering (St. Paul, ch. 94, n. t, 
p. 210 /.) by Acts 189—* Saul, who also [is] Paul,’— SavAo* 6 *cai 
IlaOAos— as if ‘also’ and ‘or’ were the same (cp Winer’s 

1 of the earlier 


which are designated by adjectives with the same noun, 
the regular order is to use the noun with, the first 
alone ’ ; and in Church^), 48 6 : ‘ when two separate things, desig- 
nated by the same noun accompanied by different adjectives, 
are coupled together, the proper order is to express the noun 
with the first adjective and to leave it to be understood with the 
second.’ He has himself found it necessary to recognise excep- 
tions in Strabo (ChurchiP), 486t). 

2 Ramsay (Expos. } ’q <6, pp. 29-33) does not venture to allege 
that in Acts two districts can be grouped under a common 
article only when they are politically connected ; he is con- 
strained to add that this may happen also if they constitute a 
unity for the purpose of the mission. Even this, however, 
hardly holds good in 15 3, and certainly not in 19 at or in — what 
he himself recognises as an exception — 27 5. 

8 Ramsay is mistaken in supposing that the adjectival char- 
acter of 1 Phrygia* (Qpvyta) is an argument against the North 
Galatian theory. 
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Asia), and perhaps also in 69, follows the popular use. 
Even at this earlier date, however, Ramsay found himself 
forced to concede that, in the case of Iconium, Lk. 
follows the popular usage (see above, col. 1597, n. 2). 
As Ramsay now completely identifies the author of the 
entire book of Acts with the author of the journey- 
narrative (Si. Paul , ch. 17 1), he is all the less justified in 
attributing to the latter in 166 a conception of 4 Asia’ 
different from that in 29. 1 Moreover, the critical view 
of Acts regards both passages as due to the author of 
the complete work, the * we ’ source not beginning till 
16 9. Thus that 4 Asia ' is used in the popular sense in 
166 becomes probable, because it is so used undoubtedly 
in 29 and the remaining passages in Acts admit of 
either interpretation. 2 

Here, then, we can now say still more precisely than 
in § 11 that Paul, proceeding from South Galatia 
(Lystra, etc. 16 x-s) westwards, had already reached 
Asia (in the narrower sense) or at least its neighbour- 
hood (16 6b) ; that, on account of the prohibition to 
preach there, he directed his steps (166<z) towards the 
NE. , and founded, first, in Asian Phrygia, those 
churches which we find him visiting anew in 18 23, and 
afterwards those in North Galatia. 8 As for the word 
Phrygia, it must unquestionably be used in the popular 
sense, for the word has no different official sense what- 
ever. The word thus includes in point of language the 
whole of the former territory of Phrygia, and it is only 
as a matter of fact that the meaning is limited to the 
Asian portion (see above, §11). 

Apart, however, from the question whether Lk. ad- 
1A Or in P 1 ^ered exactly to the usage of Paul, 

* * it is quite unpermissible to say of 

Paul that he invariably confined himself to the official 
usage. 4 

1 Ramsay believes it possible from his point of view to main- 
tain so much at least — that Luke, as long as he was under the 
influence of Paul, and thus while he was writing out his memoirs 
of the journey, followed the official usage, ana only afterwards 
adopted the popular. Such a change would in itself be remark- 
able enough. Moreover, see § 16. 

2 See the enumeration of them given elsewhere (Asia, col. 339 
end, col. 340 end). In Stud. bibl. et eccles. (4 43-46) Ramsay 
withdraws his concession of a popular use of the word Asia in a 
sense less extended than as denoting the province, because other 
writers of the same period use 4 Asia ’ only of the entire quarter 
of the globe if not of the province. But an author who, as in 
Acts 29^, names Phrygia alongside of Asia unquestionably 
does employ ‘ Asia ’ in a narrower sense than as denoting the 
province of this name ; and the fact remains, even if this usage 
is not followed by other writers. Against the restriction of the 
meaning to Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and smaller districts — in 
short, the Aegean coast lands — Ramsay, Stud. Bibl. 4 30 f., 
urges that it did not come in till after the division of the province 
in 29^ a.d. The point, however, is not whether exactly these 
districts are what is meant, but merely that Phrygia is not 
included along with them. On Ramsay’s own showing 
(1 Church , chap. 8 2) this was so also when the province of Asia was 
constituted in. 133 b.c. ; and the narrower use of * Asia ’ (without 
Phrygia), which unquestionably occurs in Acts 2 9, may be a 
survival from that time. As for the name Galatia, the fact 
of its not occurring in Acts 18/C might seem to make against its 
being used in Acts in the official sense. The objection would 
apply with double force on Ramsay’s assumption that when 
Luke mentions a certain district in which Paul proposes to 
make a missionary tour, he always names it by its comprehensive 
and official name before particularising (£■*#• * ’9^, 35-40X The 

in one place (St. Paul, ch. 5 1, p. 91) limits the assumption by 
the insertion of the. word ‘usually,’ but he afterwards (to. 
ch. 9 z, p. 196) leaves it unqualified (‘ wherever’). Apart from 
the notices of entrances upon new missionary fields, Ramsay 
attributes the employment of the official phraseology to Luke 
in other places also (ch. 6 1, no. 3, p. 13s f and ch. 11 4, p. 
253 On the other hand, in Exp., ’98 0, p. 126 —Gal. chap. 
23, p. 315 he accentuates the opposite view : ‘it has been shown 
in page after page of my St. Paul that Luke follows the Greek 
popular and colloquial usage, as it was current among the more 
educated half of society in the cities of the Aegean land ’ (cp 
| 13, end). 

8 We assume, with Ramsay, that in Acts 16 6 and in other 
(though not, as Ramsay holds, in all) places in Acts the ‘ going 
through ’ (it epx«rdcu) was accompanied with missionary preach- 
ing. See Asia, col. 340. n. 1. Compare also the conjecture 
regarding ‘ region ’ (x*ipa) above, i 23 (col. 1602, end). 

4 So Ramsay, Church, chap. 8 2, St. Paul, chap. 6 x, no. 3, 
p- 135 f . ; Exp., ’98 b, pp. 29-32 125 /.-Gal. chap. 14, pp. 375- 
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The assertion may possibly hold good for a Cor. 11 9, if, as 
Ramsay ( Exp ., ’95/$. p. 38) tells us, Philippi did not belong to 
Macedonia m popular parlance, for 3 Cor. 11 8/1 certainly re- 
lates to the same events as PhiL 4 15/I Besides this instance, 
thereis yet one other — curiously enough, unnoticed by Ramsay 
— which favours his view. Galilee and Samaria became incor- 
porated with Judaa as a single territory under Roman rule — 
according to' Josephus, A nt. xix. 9 2 BJ ii. 11 6, after the 
death of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts 12 23) in 44 a.d., but accord- 
ing to Tacitus ( Ann . 12 54) after the deposition of Ventidius 
Cumanus in 52 a.d. (Schiir. GJV 1 476 /, ET 2 172 ff.\ That the 
official name of this territory was Judaea we have evidence 
going as far back as 69 a.d. (Tac. Hist. 2 5). It can hardly be 
doubted, therefore, that the name had been already given to 
it in 44 a.d. (or 52 a.d.). If, now, we are at liberty to assume 
the existence of Christian churches in Galilee we may be sure 
that Paul did not intend to exclude them when he wrote 
1 Thess. 2 14 Gal. 1 22. As, nevertheless, he mentions only 
Judaea, he appears to be following the official phraseology. 1 

All the other passages adduced by Ramsay, on the 
other hand, prove nothing. 

Judaa is named by Paul in 2 Cor. 1 16, Rom. 15 31 also ; but 
here only the narrower meaning need be understood. 

Where, apart from 2 Cor. 11 9, he names Macedonia (1 Thess. 
I7 /• 4xo, 1 Cor. I65, 2 Cor. 1 16 213 7 s 81, Rom. 15 26, and 
also Phil. 415) the apostle may be using the word quite as well 
in its popular as in its official sense. 

So also with the Syria and Cilicia of Gal. 1 21. The order 
in which they are named here is not in accordance with that in 
Acts 9 30 11 25 /I, which brings Paul from Jerusalem first to 
Cilicia, and then to Syria. Ramsay seeks to remove the dis- 
crepancy by showing that at that time Syria and Cilicia were 
united as a single province but had not received a common 
name. But should Paul ever have found it necessary to 
enumerate them in an order which was not that of his actual 
route, this necessity could only have arisen from the existence 
of a fixed and unvarying usus loquendi such as we have for 
example in the case of provincia Bithynia et Pontus. Ramsay 
himself, however, has to confess that m the present instance he 
has not been able to find any proof of such a fixed usage. All 
that he can adduce is a collocation of three names ( Exp ., ’98^, 
p. 31 f. = Gal. ch. 14, p. 277 /; ; Stud. bibl. et eccl. 424) in 
accordance with which he designates the province on his own 
map in St. Paul ‘ provincia Syria et Cilicia et Phcenice ’ ; but 
this he takes so little seriously that in the same work (St. Paul 
ch. 8 1, p. 181) he says ‘ Cilicia was part of Syria.’ But that 
Paul is thinking of Syria and Cilicia as a geographical unity is 
rendered positively improbable by his repetition of the article 
(ttjs 2vpta? KOU ttjs KiA net as). 2 

Where Paul then mentions Asia (1 Cor. 16 19 2 Cor. 1 8) and 
Achaia (1 Thess. 1 7 f. 2 Cor. 1 1 02 11 10 Rom. 15 26) ; the 
popular sense is quite as possible as the official. Indeed, if it is 
accepted as a fact (so, for example, by Ramsay) that Paul made 
some converts to Christianity in Athens (Acts 17 33/O, whilst yet 
we find him calling the Corinthian Stephanas (1 Cor. 1 16 16 15) his 
first com ert in Achaia, he here uses Achaia in its popular sense, 
which, as Ramsay tells us (Exp., ’95 b } p. 38), did not include 
Athens (see Achaia). If Rom. 15 19 is assumed to be genuine 
and Tit. 3 12 to have reference to it, Paul here uses Illyricum 
in a wider sense, which includes the whole coast of Epirus as 
far as to Actium, where the Epirotic Nicopolis lay. Epirus 
never was part of Illyria. From 40 b.c. onwards they did not 
even touch each other ; the southern border of Illyria was much 
farther N., passing through Scodra and Lissus on the Drilon. 
There are many other cities named Nicopolis, but not one of 
them in any district visited, so far as we know, by Paul. Ramsay 
does not express himself upon 1 Cor. 16 15 and Tit. 3 12 ; but on 
the other hand he notes that in Rom. 15 19 Paul uses the Roman 
form ‘Illyricum’ whilst the Greeks used Illyrikos only as an 
adjective, the substantive being Illyris (Exp. , ’98^ p. 30 —Gal. 
chap. 14, p. 276 /.). This, however, tells us nothing as to the 
geographical denotation of the expression. 8 Further (Exp. and 


278, chap. 23 , p. 314; also Zahn (Einl. in das NT, § n,_ n. 
4), who, however, although a supporter of the South Galatian 
theory ? traverses every other contention of Ramsay’s dealt with 
above in IS 9 -15 (so far as they are to be found in Church ; St. 
Paul he had not yet seen). 

1 This of course will not hold good if we follow the chronology 
(based on Tacitus) adopted by O. Holtzmann (NTliche Zeitgesch. 
128-130) and Hamack (Gesch. d. altchr. Lit. ii. [ — Chronol.] 
1 233-239), for in this case both epistles belong to a date earlier 
than the introduction of the official nomenclature. 

9 The omission of the second article, though adopted by 
Ramsay as the right reading, is supported only by m* among the 
uncials. 

3 To a like category belongs Ramsay’s assertion (Exp., ’98 b, 
p. i3s=Gal. chap. 25 , p. 321J that Paul of set purpose calls the 
Phiuppians Philippisioi (Phil. 4 15), which * is the Greek repre- 
sentative of the Latin Philippensis, according to a rule familiar 
to archaeologists ... he avoids the Greek ethnic, which was 

♦tA unmfe or , w L,. He would not address the inhabitants 

of a Roman colony by a Greek name, but only by the Latin 
name written in Greek form.’ Elsewhere (/. of Theol. Stud. 
1 1x6 [’99]) he says still more definitely : ‘ the suffix ij<rtos was 
only used in Greek to reproduce Latin names.’ But— does not 
Homercall the Ithacans l&unjtnoi (Od. 2 25 and often) ? Bfihler 


Gal . , as above) he lays emphasis on the point that in 2 Tim. 4 so 
Paul designates as Dalmatia the province which in Rom. 15 19 he 
had called I llyrikon in agreement, he thinks, with the change in 
the name of Illyria which had actually happened in the closing 
years of the apostle’s life, Dalmatia having previously denoted 
only the southern portion of that province. It is, however, a 
mere begging of the question to assume that the Dalmatia of 
2 Tim. 4 10 covers the same area as the Illyria of Rom. 15 19. 
Dalmatia in Timothy could quite as easily mean that part of 
Illyria which in popular speech had retained its old name. 
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Further, it is not legitimate to argue for Paul's adop- 
tion of the official phraseology from the fact that he 
nowhere employs geographical expressions which have 
only a popular but no official meaning ; before doing 
so, it would be necessary to produce passages in which 
Paul had occasion to use such expressions, and yet 
avoided doing so. Lastly, that Paul must have followed 
the official usage on account of the manner in which 
his missionary activity connected itself with the official 
capitals ( Exp ., ’95^, p. 35 /., and often) is a mere theory 
that proves nothing. 

Moreover, even if Paul did invariably follow the 
official practice, the conclusion so often based upon 
this — viz. , that Paul must by Galatia have meant South 
Galatia — would still be quite illegitimate. As if North 
Galatia did not equally belong to the province of 
Galatia ! Thus, if we assume the word Galatia to be 
used in its official sense, it becomes only a possibility, 
not a necessity, that our epistle was addressed to South 
Galatians. 

In I823 Paul 1 stablishes all the disciples.' As there 
were disciples in South Galatia, it has been thought by 
some that we must interpret only in 
this sense ‘the Galatic region (rijy 
TaXaritdjv x i * i P av ) traversed by him 

North Galatia, *'T g . with P 1 h P' gia ; “ d ** North 

, Galatia must be excluded. To escape 

the second necessity, some have assumed the course of 
the journey to have been as in 166 — first through 
South Galatia and afterwards through North Galatia 
(against this see, further, § 11 above). Neither assump- 
tion is at all compelled by the text. ‘All’ (irdvras) 
must be meant to be limited by the route stated to 
have been taken. One who travels through Galatia 
(and Phrygia) can stablish only the disciples whom he 
finds there — in other words, if South Galatia is meant, 
only the South Galatians — if North Galatia, only those 
of the N. The possibility of the existence of the 
latter is not excluded by the fact that there were 
disciples in South Galatia. * In order ’ (Kadc^ijs) in 
like manner means only that Paul visited successively 
each church which lay on his route, not that he visited 
every place in Asia Minor where there were disciples. 

It may be the case that in wide districts of North 
Galatia nothing but Celtic was spoken, and that 
18. Nor diffl- ‘ raveIling in the interior-especially 
... TTr for an invalid (Gal. 413) — was very 
culties of the Lightfoot’s assumption, 

journey, however, that Paul carried his mission 
throughout the whole of North Galatia is as gratuitous 
as it is embarrassing. Ramsay’s disinclination towards 
the North Galatian theory is in large measure due to 
the fact that he looks at it only in the form presented 
by Lightfoot. In reality, it is sufficient to suppose that 
during his illness, or during his convalescence, Paul 
founded a few churches, none of them very far apart, 


(Das griech. Secund&rsuffix njy 40 [G 5 tt., 58]), besides a 
large number of other adjectives in this termination, has collected 
fifteen which are derived from proper names— among them 
names of various Greek places — in which a derivation from the 
Latin -ensis is quite improbable. *Y/ 3 A»i<rioc occurs in documents 
in Demosthenes, ‘Axcunjcrios in Callimachus (circa 260 B.c). 
Nor are they all derivatives from words ending in -i) or -a, such 
as ’I 0 axTj orifiho. Not to mention any but words that are un- 
questionably early, from pre-Roman times : ’Axamjaioc comes 
from ‘Axaxoc (like fipovjirios, therefore, in Hesiod, and dponjctoc 
in Aratus, circa 270 b.c.), and Tiropijexos is, in lH*d> 2 75*, a 
river descending from Mount Tiraptov, in Hesiod, Shield , x8x, 
and in Apollonius of Rhodes (circa 250 B.C.), a man from the 
same district Cp also Kiihner, Ausf. Gramm, d. griech. 
Sprache , $ 334, n. 2. 
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and all situated in the W. of North Galatia, where 
acquaintance with Greek, as far as Pessinus and Germa 
are concerned, is conceded even by Ramsay ( Church , 
chap. 6 1, no. 6). Nor, in this case, need the Galatian 
mission have taken up such an excessive amount of 
time as to embarrass die chronology of the journeys of 
Paul, as Ramsay supposes ( Church , 84-86). 1 

Even granting that our first notice of a bishop (and so of a 
Christian church) in these regions is as late as 335 a.d., whilst 
for Ancyra, more to the eastward, on the other hand, it is as 
much as some thirty years earlier, we have in this no sufficient 
justification for saying, as Ramsay does (St. bibl. et eccl. 419), 
that ‘ the only form of the North Galatian theory that is not 
a historical absurdity is Lightfoot’s, who held that Paul’s 
Galatian churches were in the great cities, especially Ancyra.’ 


The limitation of the old Galatian missionary field 
indicated above deprives of much of its weight the 
19 Nor the t ^ at t ^ e founding of the North 


silence 
of Acts. 


Galatian Churches is not recorded in 
Acts. Ramsay repeatedly declares their 
existence to be for him incredible for the 
reason that, had they existed, he could no longer hold 
Acts to be a work produced within the first century by 
a companion of Paul ( Church , chap. 8, and pp. 59 83 
86 f . , etc. ). On the claim for Acts thus presupposed by 
Ramsay, see Acts, §§ 2, 4-7, 12-14. As far as the 
silence of Acts as to the founding of the North Galatian 
churches is concerned, it may be pointed out that the 
same book says practically nothing about the founding 
of the churches in Cilicia, and absolutely nothing about 
those of Colossae and Rome, or about Paul’s journey to 
Corinth, which we infer from 2 Cor. 2 1 12 14 1221 - 132 . 
Still more noteworthy is its absolute suppression of the 
very name of Titus on account of the bitter controversy 
that had been waged over him (Gal. 23). The same 
consideration must have determined the author to 
recall as little as possible the memory of the Galatian 
churches within which there had been such violent 
disputes. Not till 18 23, and even then only incidentally, 
does he allude to their existence. 

iii. NT references suit North Galatia best . — If it is 
to be held as proven that Paul did found churches in 
North Galatia, the point which we have now to deter- 
mine is whether the references in the NT, ^.nd especially 
in Galatians, suit North or South Galatia better. That 
both portions of the province are meant equally is 
inadmissible. According to Gal. 413-15, the occasion 
of their founding must have been the same for all the 
Galatian churches. 

Nothing decisive is made out when it is proved that 
passages in Galatians which would be appropriate to 
• - . . North Galatia are suitable also to the 

argents SoutK <*> Had Paul actuall y cir ' 
ax ® imi * cumcised Timothy and delivered the 

decree of the apostles (Acts 16 3/. ; but see Acts, § 7, 
and Council, § 10), enabling the Judaizers to cite a 
case of self-contradiction in view of his preaching of 
freedom from the law (Ramsay, St. Paul , chap. 8 2, Exp . , 
’98^, pp. 17-20 193 f. = Gal. [chap. 8] pp. 256-260, [chap. 27 ] 
pp. 334-326; but on Gal. 6 11 lio, see next article, §§ 10 
and 13, n. ), the fact could have been proclaimed quite 
as easily in North as in South Galatia, (b) Star gods, 
which are meant by the <rroix«a in 439 (EV, Ele- 
ments , q.v . , § 2), were worshipped not only in 
Antiochia Pisidia (where moon-worship is proved to 
have existed) ; and castration and stigmatisation (if 
5 12 617 do really refer to the practice of these in 
pagan worships) also were widely spread, (c) Gal. 
3 28 is regarded by Ramsay ( Church , 43) as an 
' allusion ’ to the readers ‘ as Greeks ... for purpose 
of courtesy.’ This also would be equally appropriate 
for North Galatia. Besides, the statement can be 
intended quite generally, without any ‘ allusion ’ at all. 


} This divergence from Lightfoot’s view is therefore not, as 
might perhaps at first appear, a half retractation of the North 
Galatian theory and an approximation to the South Ga l atia n . 
It is simply a better formulating of the North Galatian, which 
avoids the difficulties needlessly introduced by Lightfoot. 


(d) Paul can conceivably have been received as an ‘ angel 
of God’ (d^yeXos 0 eoD) (4 14) on other occasions besides 
that of his deification at Lystra (Actsl 4 n-i 8 ), to which 
Ramsay [Church, chap. 61, no. 9 ; St. Paul , chap. 58) 
refers the passage, (e) Ramsay argues ( Church , chap. 
62) that if in the Pauline Epistles the South Galatians are 
alluded to only in 2 Tim. 3 n, and not in Galatians and 
1 Cor. 16 1, Acts must be regarded as unhistorical when 
it speaks of his conspicuous love for them ; yet that an 
erroneous representation of the kind could not have 
arisen in the second century, in which those churches 
had no importance whatever. Very possibly, however, 
Paul may have written epistles to the South Galatians 
which we no longer possess. An epistle to the Lao- 
diceans has perhaps been lost (Col. 4 16) ; certainly one 
to Corinth has (1 Cor. 5911). The apostle may in any 
case be supposed to have loved the North Galatians 
also, as far, at least, as to write an epistle to them if it 
was they who stood in danger of drifting away from the 
true Gospel. 

Another argument for the South Galatian address of 
_ , .. the Epistle is found by Ramsay in the 

Zl. innen language used by Paul regarding in- 

ance, etic. heritance and other matters. 

1. The laws of inheritance according to Ramsay . — 

(a) When the Gentiles who follow Abraham in his faith are 
called his sons (Gal. 8 7), this, Ramsay holds, has its explanation 
in the conception that they are heirs of his faith. This con- 
ception, he goes on to say, rests upon a law of inheritance 
according to which only sons (real or adoptive), not daughters 
or strangers, can inherit, so that, conversely also, all heirs can 
be called sons. Such was indeed the ancient Roman law of 
inheritance. In Paul’s time, however, it was by Roman law- 
open to a man to make any one his heir without adopting him 
as a son. On the other hand, the ancient Roman idea held 
good in the Greek law, and this according to Ramsay’s con- 
jecture had ‘certainly’ been introduced into South Galatia 
under Alexander the Great and the Seleucidae (334-189 B.c.) 
long before it came under the Roman rule, and had continued 
to be the law under that rule while in North Galatia the 
Romans had introduced their contemporary law at once in 
place of that of the Celts (Exp., ’98b, pp. 203-6 290-94 = Gal. 
[chaps. 31 35] pp. 337-344, 370-375). 

(b) Further, according to the contemporary law of Rome, a will 
remained secret during the lifetime of the testator, came into 
force only at his death, and until his death could always be 
changed by the testator. In Ramsay’s view, the opposite is the 
case with the will (Sia^nxrj) of Gal. 3 15 17, and therefore, he 
thinks, it is a will in the Greek sense that Paul has in his mind. 
Such a will was from the first ‘ open and public, immediately 
effective, and irrevocable,’ ‘it must be deposited either in 
original or in a properly certified copy in the Record Office ’ of 
the city, ‘and the officials there were bound to satisfy them- 
selves that it -was a properly valid document before they ac- 
cepted it ; if there was an earlier will, the later must not be 
accepted unless it was found not to interfere with the preceding 
one ’ ; and so it continued to be in South Galatia down to the 
apostle’s time, whatever the changes, greater or smaller, it may 
have passed through elsewhere (Exp., ’98 b, pp. 299-303 326-9 
435 = 6*/. [chaps. 83 34 39] pp. 349-355 364-368 384). 

(c) Lastly, in Roman law, a son under age remains till his 
fourteenth year under a tutor, and till his twenty-fifth under a 
curator. The tutors, Ramsay takes it, answer to the * guardians 
(em'rpoiroi), the curators to the ‘ stewards ’ (oiKovofioi) of Gal. 42. 
He discovers, however, this difference — that according to 
Roman law the father can nominate by will only the tutor, not 
also the curator, of his son. Greek law here presents no analogy ; 
it seems to know only ‘ guardians ’ (eiriTpoiroi), not ‘ stewards ’ 
(oiicovbfioi). On the other hand, Ramsay finds a full analogy 
to what we meet with in Galatians in the ‘ Syro-Roman,’ or as 
he prefers to call it ‘Graeco-Syrian,’ ‘law-book’ of the fifth 
century a.d., edited by Bruns and Sachau in 1880. Here the 
father nominates by will not only the future * guardian ’ (eiriTpoiros) 
but also the future curator of his son. Ramsay holds that this 
law dates from the time of the Seleucidae, and had force in South 


word epitropos , written, however, in Syriac letters, was retained 
*•, 9 8 ^ PP- 439*441 -Gal. [chap. 41 ] pp. 391-393). 

2. Are the facts established f — The present writer is 
not in a position to bring to a test these various state- 
ments in all their details. It has to be observed, how- 
ever, not only that many of them are pure conjectures, 
but also that what they allege regarding Greek law is 
in the most essential points at variance with what we 
know as Attic law, or indeed as Greek law generally. 
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(a) Schilling Beauchet, 2 as also Thalheim, 8 find in an author 
as early as Isasus ( circa 370 b.c.) that in Athens a man was at 
liberty to make any one his heir without adopting him ; and 
Lipsius (in Meier-Schoemann, Attischer Process , 2 590 f.) and 
Mitteis ( Reicksrecht u. Volksrecht, 341) accept this as holding 
good everywhere for the third century b.c., since the testa- 
ments of the philosophers as preserved to us by Diogenes 
Laertius certainly are not restricted to the Attic field alone. 


ne papyri’ in Cunningham Mem. Roy 

no. 8, ’91, Introd. p. 41). This last is the only instance noted by 
Ramsay ; but he does not regard it as having any bearing on 
South Galatia ; he holds it to be a ‘ rapid development ’ extending 
to Greek wills only in the case of the soldiers in question who 
in Egypt were separated from their families. But it is not only un- 
proven, it is quite improbable, that Paul and the South Galatians 
should have remained entirely unaffected by this development 
which had been going on in Athens and elsewhere for three or 
four centuries, and that they should have gone on taking it for 
granted as a matter of course that no one could inherit except 
an actual or an adopted son. The Syrian law-book also does 
not show any continuance of what Ramsay calls the Greek law, 
for it allows the testator to name as his heirs his wife or his 
illegitimate children alongside of his legitimate children (London 
Text, §§ 36, 63, pp. 12, 19). 

(b) In Attic law, not only written wills in most cases were 
sealed and deposited without disclosure of their contents, 
and opened only after the death of the testator (Diog. Laert. 
v. 2 14, § 57 ; Aristoph. Wasps, 583-90 ; Isaeus, 6 27 7 1 ; Bekker, 
Char. I. sc. 9) but they could also be demanded back by the 
testator in order to be destroyed or declared in the presence of 
witnesses to be no longer valid (Isaeus, 630-32; Meier- 
Schoemann, 2 596 /. ; Thalheim, § 10 ; Schulin, pp. 7-9 ; 
Beauchet, 8668-672). The passages referred to also supply 
the proof that a will did not of necessity require to be deposited 
with a magistrate, that it could equally well be entrusted to a 
private person, or, for greater security, to several private persons. 4 
This effectually disposes of the theory that there was an official 
inspection of the contents of a will. In fact, even in the 
Faiyum, where a public Record Office has recently been brought 
to light, Mahaffy (op. cit. Introd. p. 41) assures us that ‘ the 
entry of these private documents on the records of some public 
office is not accompanied by any supervision, any official 
countersigning of each as inspected and approved by the State.’ 

For Ramsay, however, the most important thing is the 
irrevocability of a will. None of the scholars we have cited 
know anything of this. Schulin (ut supr.), wholdeals, not with 
Attic wills only, but with all Greek wills accessible to him, 
never mentions it ; indeed the opposite is taken to be self- 
evident, and both Schulin (21 /. 49) and Beauchet (2 22) affirm 
that, so far as Athens is concerned, even a will containing an 
adoption could at any time be recalled though an adoption 
completed during the lifetime of the adoptive father was irre- 
vocable. Nor can Ramsay call the Syrian law-book to his 
aid ; on this point it follows the Roman view, according to 
which an earlier will is annulled by a later (London Text, 45, 

f ). 15). Here Ramsay in fact relies exclusively on the wills 
bund in the Faiyum. These, however, by no means prove 
what he requires. He adduces only this, that on them 
‘ is often contained the provision that the testator is free to 
alter or invalidate’ (Exp., ’98^, p. 329 — Gal. chap. 34, p. 366^), 
from which he infers ‘the customary presumption that the 
diaiheke is irrevocable.’ But the customary presumption has 
no legally binding force, otherwise it would not be possible for 
wills to be revoked ; and Ramsay himself says (Gal. 366) : * I 
confess that several high English authorities on Greek wills in 
Egypt, when consulted privately, expressed the opinion that 
these wills were revocable at the testator’s desire ’ ; though he 
adds : ‘but they have not satisfied me that the evidence justifies 
that opinion earlier than the Roman time and Roman influence.’ 
In the interests of Ramsay's argument, to have been able to 
adduce a single instance in which Greek differed from Roman 
law in this respect would have been much more valuable than 
any number of conjectures ; in point of fact, so far as we have 
been able to discover, it is not possible, in the Greek sphere, 
to point to any area, however limited, within which prevailed 
that irrevocability which Ramsay (Gal. 351) without qualification 
speaks of as ‘ a characteristic feature of Greek law.’ His assump- 
tion might be explicable if we could venture to suppose that m 
bringing into such intimate connection the ideas of will-making 
and adoption ( e.g ., Exp., ’98^, p. 301, ‘the appointment of an 
heir was the adoption of a son/ and, conversely, Gal. 351, 
‘the adoption was the will-making’) he held all wills to be 
irrevocable because adoption by a person while still alive was 
irrevocable ; but this would be a daring supposition. Moreover 

1 Das griech. Test., Basel, 1882, pp. 29-33. 

2 Histoire du droit prvvi de la ripublique AthSnienne 8 

W rferrmann, Lehrb. d. griech. A ntt. ( 4 ) ii. \ = Rechts- 
alterthUmer (’95), p. 72, n. 3. 

4 Dareste, Bull, de Corresp. Hellen.. 1882, pp. 241*245, on 
whom Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics , 1. 2 368 /. and Gal. 355, 
relies, produces inscriptional evidence for the existence of a 
public archive in more than thirty cities, chiefly in Asia Minor, 
but of the depositing of a deed of adoption in only one, of the 
depositing of a will m none. 
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we know that at Gortyna in Crete (see Gortyna inscr. 11 xojp.) 
even an adoption inter vivos, such as we have been speaking of, 
could be revoked, and the Arabic and Armenian versions of the 
Syrian law-book already referred to are in remarkable agree- 
ment with this (102 [iox], p. 109, 140; Mitteis, 214 f\ ‘Die 
Egyptian wills have been cited by Ramsay so vaguely that it is 
impossible to verify them in detail, and moreover many of them 
still remain unpublished. The present writer is unable to say 
where it was that the customary presumption, against which 
the testators guard themselves, held good. Perhaps their 
saving clause has no reference to any actual law. According 
to Mahaffy (Introd. p. 39), in them often ‘ a son is mentioned as 
sole heir.’ _ When the revocability of the testament is spoken of 
it is conceivable that we have another instance, similar to that 
just cited ? in which it is the obvious that is said. 

(c) If olkovouos in Paul’s time, and even as far back as the time 
of the Seleucid® (so Ramsay, Exp., ’98 b, p. 4 41= Gal. chap. 4i { p. 
393), corresponded to the Latin curator, why is it that in the Syrian 
law-book the Latin is substituted for oucovo/jlos only, and not for 
iirtTpoiro? also ? Why does the Roman jurist Modestinus in his 
Greek treatise de Excusationibus (3rd cent, a.d.) also write 
iirtTpo iror, but in Greek letters xc vparoip (Lex 1, Dig. de con- 
firmando tutore vel curatore 263, in Corp. Jur. Civ., ead. Kruger 
and Mommsen, 1 336^, also 340 a 352a, and often)? Ramsay 
has not observed that Mitteis (p. 217 f.) adopts the view of 
Bruns, the co-editor of the Syrian law-book and himself a lawyer, 
and confirms it by additional examples, that ‘ the formal dis- 
tinction drawn by the Romans between tutela and cura was 
not rightly understood by the Orientals.’ Bruns says (p. 184 /.), 
and certainly with justice : ‘ the ancient Greeks had only one 
kind of tutelage and therefore had only one word — eirirpoiros — 
to express it. This word the later Greeks restricted to the mean- 
ing of tutor, and they introduced alongside of it the word 
Kouparup.’ Indeed, when weight is laid upon the Egyptian 
papyri, it ought to be observed that alongside of eirirpoiros they 
employ as a second word to designate male tutors, not oiicovbfiLos 
but </>povTi«7T»js (Aegypt. Urkunden aus . . . Berlin : griech. 
Urkunden, no. 852 9 420 5 427 9 2 7 f-i cp 447 iSyC 21 [2nd cent. 
a.d.], and often). Mitteis (pp. 156, 217) in speaking of a 
Peloponnesian inscription of the second century a.d. (cp Lebas 
et Waddington, Voyage ArchPologique, 2 2, no. 243a [p. 515] 1. 60) 
in which the representative of a woman describes himself as her 
(f>povTicrri]s Kal #evpios, remarks without further note : ‘ <f>pov- 
rumjs is the translation of the Latin curator.' In the Egyptian 
documents cited above, ^povrurrijs, and, still more, xvpios, are 
the usual designations for the guardian of a woman. 

3. Are the legal conceptions applicable to Galatians f — 
(a) Even were Ramsay’s identification of sons and heirs 
justifiable, there would not be any fitness in the assump- 
tion that the Gentile followers of Abraham in his faith 
are regarded as heirs of his faith. Ramsay says (Exp., 
’98 b, p. 203 = Ga/. chap. 31 , p. 337): ‘the idea that 
they . . . are sons of Abraham . . . would certainly 
be understood by the Galatians as referring to the legal 
process called adoption, viodeala.' Now Paul indeed 
expressly uses this word in speaking of their adoption 
(Gal. 45) ; but this adoption makes them sons of God. 
He cannot at the same moment have intended to make 
out that they were by adoption sons of Abraham. On 
the contrary, their designation as ‘ sons of Abraham ' is to 
be regarded as a mere Hebraism. ' Sons of the Prophets ' 
(2 K. 23 Am. 7 14 etc. , see Son) are those who adhere to, 
or follow, the prophets. It is precisely in this sense that 
we read in Rom. 4i2 of the believing gentiles that they 
* walk in the steps of the faith of our father Abraham 
which he had in uncircumcision. ’ In the same way we 
are dealing only with a Hebrew idea when Paul in 
Rom. 4 11 /. 16-18 speaks of Abraham as their father. 
Ramsay's conjecture (Exp . , ’98^, p. 294/ = Gal. chap. 31 
p. 342 /. ) that Paul uses this particular expression with a 
reference to the more comprehensive sense of the word 
pater (somewhat like protector ), which is frequent in 
Latin, is quite away from the point. 

(b) Even where it is possible to show that in some case a will 
comprising an adoption had been held to be irrevocable it would not 
be legitimate to assume that by the word fiioflijxij, employed without 
qualification in Gal. 3 15 17, Paul and the Galatians understood 
a special kind of will— that, namely, associated with the adoption 
of a son ; still less is it legitimate when it is remembered that 
in the case before us there can be no thought of adoption, Christ, 
God’s own son (Rom. 832), being the sole heir. But if, as we 
contend, the apostle and his readers must have taken the word 
in its general sense, there is still less proof forthcoming for 
Ramsay’s thesis that they must have held wills to be irrevoc- 
able. True, Ramsay says (Exp., ’98^, p. 301 -Gal. chap. 88, 
p. 351) • 4 We think of a will as secret and inoperative during 
the lifetime of the testator, as revocable by him at pleasure, and 
as executed by him only with a view to his own death. A will of 
that kind could have no application to God, and no such analogy 
could have been used by Paul.’ These words can hardly dc 
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understood otherwise than as meaning that what Paul had in 
his mind was adoption by a person still alive. But this is 
absolutely excluded \ Siatyieri in the language of the law as that 
had been long established in Paul’s time never means anything 
else than a will made with reference to death (the sense of 
‘covenant’ does not come into consideration here). It is of 
course true that the analogy to a man who makes arrange* 
ments with his death in view halts somewhat when applied to 
God ; but that Paul does so apply it is unquestionable. 

Thus another view of Gal. 3 15x7x9* which has the 
support of many scholars, though not taken into account 
by Ramsay, becomes all the more inevitable. When it 
is said (3 15) that ‘ no man maketh void or addeth to ’ 
a man’s testament, the testator himself is not to be 
regarded as included in the proposition. He himself 
might perhaps have it in his power to change it. Only, 
this possibility does not come into account in the case 
under consideration. For in the apostle’s view it is not 
God but the angels who are regarded as authors of the 
Mosaic law, which announces a change of the divine 
purpose — compared to a testament — given in the 
promise to Abraham. Of the angels he assumes that 
their action was on their own responsibility, not at the 
command of God. On this interpretation, the question 
whether it is with Greek or with Roman law that we are 
dealing, does not arise. In every system of law it holds 
good that an outsider cannot alter another man’s will. 

(c) As for Gal 42, the plural ‘ guardians and stewards ’ 
{imTpbirovs teal oIkov6/xovs) makes it very improbable 
from the outset that the apostle is thinking of the son 
as being subject to the * guardians ' during one part of 
his minority and to the ‘stewards’ during another 
part only ; for the law speaks, as is but natural, in the 
singular, of one tutor and one curator. If, however, 
Paul is thinking of both tutors and curators as dis- 
charging their office simultaneously it becomes impossible 
to detect his exact legal meaning. Equally impossible 
is it to do so if, as is not improbable, he is thinking of 
the father of the heir as still living. It must be re- 
membered that in the figure the father is God. In 
3 15 17 he is compelled to think of God as dead ; but 
not in 4 i f. 

(d) Even if we grant, however, for the sake of argument, 
the possibility that Paul’s manner of expressing himself 
in Galatians is in agreement with Greek law, what has 
been proved ? Only that Paul himself was acquainted 
with this law, not by any means that his readers also 
were. Or has the apostle in other matters paid such 
careful regard to the circumstances of his readers? 
The Galatians were all, or nearly all, Gentile Christians 
(see next article, §11) and yet he writes in a way that 
includes them also with reference to the Mosaic law, 

‘ Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law ’ (813) ; 
* we were kept in ward under the law ... so that the 
law hath been our tutor,’ etc. (323-25), and ‘Christ 
redeemed them which were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons ’( 4 s). The church of Corinth 
in like manner was, practically, entirely Gentile ; yet 
Paul writes (1 Cor. 10 1), 'our fathers were all under 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea,’ etc. In the 
case of a writer who is so careless to guard his language 
on obvious and important points, it is futile to single 
out individual phrases, assume them to have been 
carefully chosen with reference to the special environment 
of the readers and on these to base far-reaching con- 
clusions as to where that environment was (as, e.g . , 
Ramsay does in Gal. chap. 35 , p. 374). 

The same remark applies to the proof of a South Galatian 
address which Ramsay finds in the * tutor ’ (jrtuSayuy 6 s) o{ 8 24,/ 
on the ground that there were no slaves of this kind in North 
Galatia, or again in 828 because in South Galatia the women 
enjoyed greater independence than elsewhere (Exg. , ’98^, pp. 
433-436, 438 chap. 89/C, pp. 381-385 389-391), and other 
proofs of the same nature. 

It is probable that in Acts 2O4 we have an enumera- 
tion of the representatives of churches who had been 

22 . Acta 20 appointed as men of trust, in accord- 
4 * ance with 2 Cor. 8 18-23, to see to the 
due conveyance of the proceeds of the great collection 
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to Jerusalem. Among these, whilst we find two South 
Galatians — Gains and Timothy — no North Galatian is 
mentioned ; and from this it has been supposed that in 
1 Cor. 16 1 South Galatia must be meant. The list, 
however, is not complete. It has no representatives of 
Corinth and Philippi, 1 and names of North Galatians 
can equally well have been omitted. Above all, it 
would have been quite irrational to carry moneys from 
South Galatia to Jerusalem by way of Macedonia 3 and 
run all the risks (2 Cor. 11 26) of such a journey. More- 
over, Timothy was the constant companion of Paul, and 
in like manner Gaius also will have been a member of 
the company on other accounts than that of the col- 


lection. 

1 Cor. 16 1 comes into consideration for the reason 
that Paul presumably used ‘ Galatia ’ in Galatians in the 
n same sense as here. Now, iCor. 16 1 

23 . 1 Cor. lo 1. - s to re f er to South Galatia, 

because it is deemed improbable that Paul did not 
invite the South Galatians also to take a part in the 
great love-offering of the Gentile churches. But he may 
very well have invited them even if 1 Cor. 16 1 refers to 
North Galatia. Paul here says only that he has ap- 
pointed a particular manner of making the collection in 
Galatia. It is open to us to suppose that he has not as 
yet had occasion to do this for South Galatia also, or 
that another method had already been adopted there. 

In Galatians Paul makes no reference to the journey 
to Jerusalem mentioned in Acts 18 22. From this is 
. . drawn the inference that the epistle 

?? 8 , 22 must have been addressed to South 

unnoticed in Galatiaj because> as is shown by 

at ans. , tbe f ormer [time] ’ (rb Trpdrepov) in 
Gal. 4 13, Paul must have already visited the readers 
twice before the despatch of the epistle. These two 
visits can perhaps, if one is willing to be satisfied with 
the meagrest possible evidence, be held to be proved 
for South Galatia from Acts 13 i 4 - 142 o and 14 21-23; 
or, the first visit from Acts I314-I423 and the second 
from Acts 16 1-5 ; as far as North Galatia is concerned 
they are not to be found till 166 and 18 23. That, how- 
ever, the journey of 18 22 f may very well have occurred 
and yet not be mentioned in Galatians, see Council 
of Jerusalem, § ic. 

In Gal 2 1-10 Paul speaks of the Council of Jerusalem 
as hitherto unknown to the Galatians. This also has 
. , suggested the inference that Paul’s second 


25. 4 Council 1 


visit to the readers must have occurred 


-- 1 .. before the council — in other words, that 
it is related in Acts 14 21-23, and so must 
have been made to South Galatia. On the other hand, 
even if the Council of Jerusalem had already been held, 
Paul surely had every motive for keeping back as long 
as possible from newly-converted Gentile Christians all 
knowledge of the existence of misunderstandings of the 
kind. His principle was to feed such churches with 
milk, and to set forth Christ plainly before their eyes 
(1 Cor. 32 Gal. 3 1). At his second visit he had, it is 
true, found the churches already to some extent under 
the influence of Judaism (19,* said before,’ irpoeip^Ka/xep, 
53, ‘again,’ ird\ip) ; but the ‘I marvel’ (Oav/idfa) of 
1 6 shows that he had left them in the honest belief that 
he had been successful in counteracting this danger. 


1 As the Corinthians had only shortly before brought against 
Paul the charge that he was applying the collection to his own 
purposes (2 Cor. 12 16-18), it would have been inconceivably im- 
prudent on his part to take upon himself the responsibility for 
due conveyance of the Corinthian contribution (so Ramsay, St. 
Paul , chap. 18 2), even had he been asked to do so. In point of 
fact, the apostle had very clearly expressed, in 2 Cor. 820 /, 
the principle by which he was precluded from this. That 
Luke was a Philippian is only a bold conjecture of Ramsay’s 
(St. Paul y chap. 93IO3 11 2 17 4, and frequently), quite apart 
from the consideration that it is by no means certain that it 
is Luke who speaks in ‘ we ’ (see Acts, 8 9). 

2 TLpp 9 M 6 yrts } not upon r*\ 06 vres, must be read in 20 5 ; the 
latter is quite irreconcilable with the fact that the persons 
named have already accompanied Paul from Europe (owttvrro 
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From the 4 again ’ ( t&\lp ) of 53 it is legitimate to infer 
that in this connection he had employed substantially 
the same arguments as those which he afterwards used 
in the epistle [e.g., 62-4 3 1-5 49) ; and we may regard 
it as a proof of his apostolical wisdom that he declined 
to make use of the controversies of the Council of 
Jerusalem in furtherance of his end. 

At the Council of Jerusalem Paul supported the 
interests of the readers of Galatians, according to the 

26. ‘With you. 1 ‘ with you ’ ( rp6t ^"> of 25. This 
Gal 2 s wou ld still hold good, however, even 
on the assumption that at that time 
they had not yet been converted — which was the case 
with the North Galatians. Paul was concerned at that 
crisis in vindicating freedom from the law for the 
churches which he was yet to found as well as for those 
which he had already established. Even if the letter be 
assumed to be addressed to South Galatians, ‘with 
you’ (rrpds bfias) constitutes only an individual applica- 
tion. That in the Council of Jerusalem Paul should 
have had in his mind only his South Galatian churches, 
and not equally those founded by him in Syria, Cilicia, 
etc. , would be a wholly untenable supposition. 

The sickness of Paul, alluded to in Gal. 4 13, Ramsay 
(' Church , chap. 3, pp. 62-65) considers to have been 
27 Paul's ma ^ ar ^ a » which is endemic in Pamphylia, 
maladv anc *’ 35 he t ^^ s * was ttie cause of the 
apostle’s going for recovery to the more 
highly situated Antiochia Pisidia. 

As Ramsay further (St. Paul , chap. 5 2) identifies this sick- 
ness with ‘ the thorn in the flesh,’ it is very improbable that 
malaria can be meant. The view finds no real support in the 
fact that fever occurs in inscriptions as a punishment sent by 
the gods of this lower world, to which Ramsay supposes the 
‘ messenger of Satan ’ (ayyeXos trarava) of 2 Cor. 12 7 b to refer 
(Exp., ’ggb, p. 21 f. — Gal. chap. 48 , p. 423). 

Unless 2 Cor. 12 7 a is to be held to be meaningless, the 
apostle’s malady was associated with ecstatic visions ; and these 
are not, so far as we know, symptomatic of malaria, though 
certainly they are of epilepsy, with which Krenkel (among 
others) has identified Paul’s 4 thorn in the flesh ’ (Beitr. zur 
Aufhellung der Gesch. u. d. Brie/e d. Ap. Paulus , ’90, pp. 47- 
125, and, earlier, in ZWT , ’73, pp. 238-244). Ramsay (Gal. 
chap. 48 , p. *27) himself says : ‘ In fact, it is the visions which 
give probability to the theory of epilepsy. . . . The theory 
is seductive. But are we prepared to accept the consequences ? 
. . . Has the modem world, with all that is best and truest 
in it, been built upon the dreams of epileptic insanity?’ This 
is the argument of a theologian, not of a historian. 

However this may be, the fact that Pamphylia ex- 
poses the traveller to risks of malaria is no proof that 
Paul could not possibly have been seized with illness 
even in North Galatia. Moreover, Paul says that on 
account of his sickness he was received as an 4 angel of 
god ’ (ayyeXos Oeou ; Gal. 414). About any reception of 
this kind in Antiochia Pisidia (where, according to 
Ramsay, he had this illness), we read nothing in Acts 
(on the contrary, we are told of a persecution instigated 
by the Jews [13 50], of which Galatians says nothing) ; 
and Ramsay cannot think of him any longer as having 
been ill in Lystra, where, according to Ramsay, the 
favourable reception occurred. 

Thus, whilst on the points formerly discussed, all that 
it was possible to prove was that the individual actual 
data warranted the North Galatian theory just as much 
as the Southern, here we have a consideration which 
makes positively for North and against South Galatia. 
On the four points remaining to be considered we come 
to this same conclusion. 

Barnabas, it is thought, must have been personally 
known to the Galatians. He is introduced without 
_ remark in Gal. 21913; and he was the 

known to companion of Paul only on his first 

j° urne y ; n °‘ on h j s «f> nd < Ac ! s 

— ) Peter also, however, is 
mentioned in Gal. 1 x8 without explanation ; and 
Barnabas, although he was unknown to the Corinthians, 
is introduced in the same manner in 1 Cor. 96 — it was 
enough that they had heard about him. Besides, Paul 
expresses himself as having been in so exclusive a sense 


the founder of the Galatian churches (Gal. 18 f 3x/. 
4 12-20) that it is almost impossible to suppose South 
Galatia to be meant According to Acts 14 12, Barnabas 
was even taken for Jupiter in Lystra. 

The apostrophe 4 0 Galatians’ (& raXdrcu), in 3i 
addressed to persons who, by origin, were much rather 

29 ‘0 Gala- Lycaonians or Phrygians, would be in- 
tians** Gal k * n an official manifesto; but 

* in a l(»ttpr cnr>Vi ae this nf Panl’e it 

would become so only if besides New Galatians Old 
Galatians were included (against which supposition, see 
above, col. 1607, beg. of iii. ). On the assumption that 
the apostrophe was addressed to the New Galatians 
alone, such a mode of address is in the highest degree 
improbable. 

It must not be forgotten that Ramsay has been able to cite 
not a single instance, so far as Galatia is concerned , and in the 
case of the province of Asia, which had subsisted more than a 
century longer, only one, in which the inhabitants of districts 
first incorporated with the provinces by the Romans designated 
themselves by the official provincial name (CIG 86626; see St. 
bibl. et eccles. 431). It is only by a series of exceedingly bold 
hypotheses that he endeavours (op. tit. , 25, 46-55 ; Gal., introd., 
§ 7, p. 64 _/.) to establish a probability that Iconium and Lystra 
had already become part of Galatia before the setting up of the 
Roman province, about 160 B.C. Derbe, certainly, was not 
added to Galatia until 25 B.c., according to fi 3, above, not until 
41 a.d. Accordingly the aptness of the exclamation ‘O Gala- 
tians’ as addressed to the North Galatians, depends not on 
their Celtic descent, but on the fact that only in North 
Galatia was to be found the people who had borne that name 
from of old, and in common speech, not merely in official docu- 
ments. 

But we will not, however great the improbability, 
dispute the abstract possibility that Paul might have 

an ‘ tt +/> iha use t ^ ie term * G a l atians ’ as a 

’ Un 6 comprehensive designation of inhabit- 
ants of several recently-added portions 
'"'****** the province of Galatia. Not even 

in such a case could he have made use of the address 4 to 
the churches of Galatia ’ (rats 4 kk\ti<tIchs ri?s TaXarlas ; 
Gal. I2) in writing to South Galatia if there were 
churches already in North Galatia. Even if the letter 
were sent by the hands of a trusty messenger who quite 
understood where to deliver it, the article (rats) would 
have been inadmissible. Now, the letter contains in- 
formation about the Council of Jerusalem and the 
controversy with Peter in Antioch in Syria. If ad- 
dressed to South Galatia, the letter must, accordingly, 
have been written between the date of the controversy 
and that of the founding of ’the North Galatian 
churches (Acts 166). If so, the first alternative is that 
it was written from Antioch, in Syria, before Acts 1640; 
in which case the two visits of Paul implied in the 4 the 
former [time] ’ (rb irpbrepov) of Gal. 4 13 would have to 
be sought in Acts I314-M20 and 14 21-23 (see above, 
§ 24). Against this view we must bring an observation 
which also makes against Ramsay’s dating of the epistle 
from Paul’s next stay in Antioch in Syria (Acts 18 23 ; 
see St. Paul, chap. 84). On both occasions there was 
an immediate prospect of a renewed visit to the readers 
by the apostle. Ramsay considers that Paul may have 
entrusted the bearer of the epistle with an oral announce- 
ment of his proposed visit. In such a case, however 
(1 Cor. 4 18-21 I65-8 2 Cor. 12 14 13i/.), the apostle’s 
procedure is very different. Moreover, he manifestly 
writes Gal. 420 on the supposition that he is not about 
to see them soon. 

A second possibility would be that the epistle was 
written between Acts 16 5 and 166. In that case Acts 
13 14-I423 would have to be reckoned as the first visit, 
and 16 1-5 as the second. How would this leave a 
sufficient interval during which, after the second visit,’ 
the Judaizers could have had time for going to the 
readers and so completely changing their attitude 
towards the apostle and his message, and for Paul to 
hear of all this before his arrival in North Galatia from 
the South ? 

Most decisive of all is Gal. 1 21. If the epistle were 
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addressed to South Galatia, Paul would, according to 
#ioi i Acts 1** /■ » have ^ >een 'With his readers 

31. oai. l ax- j n ^le period indicated in Gal. 1 21 
between his first and his second visit to Jerusalem (see 
Council of Jerusalem, § 1 a). It is not for a moment 
to be thought that Paul would have left unnoticed so 
very conclusive a proof of his absence from Jerusalem, 
and have mentioned precisely two other provinces which 
were not those to which his readers belonged. 

On the very bold attempt, which has on this account been 
made, to transpose Acts lSyC so as to make it follow Acts 15 34, 
see Council op Jerusalem, $ re. In any case, the project 
will not be favoured by those who have any interest in maintain- 
ing the credibility of Acts. Ramsay (1 Church , chap. 0 3 ; Si. 
Paul, chap. 83) proposes another way of meeting the difficulty. 
He brings the journey to Jerusalem mentioned in Gal. 1 18 into 
connection with Acts 926-30; and that in Gal. 2 x-xo into con- 
nection with Acts 11 30 and 12 25 ; and concedes that before 
Galatians was written Paul had certainly' been a third and a 
fourth time in Jerusalem (Acts 15 and 18 22), but maintains that 
there was no need to mention this in Galatians, as in that 
epistle all he wished to show was his independence of the 
original apostles at the time ‘ when he converted the Galatians.’ 

This last contention is not only destitute of any 
warrant from the text, but is also entirely inconsistent 
with the situation. The Judaizers could have over- 
thrown Paul’s authority in Galatia just as well if after 
his first missionary activity there he had shown that he 
was dependent on the original apostles. This was, in 
fact, what, according to Ramsay, actually happened. 
In Acts 15 4 he was commissioned ’ 4 by the older 
apostles' 4 to deliver to them' ( i. e . , to the Galatians) 
4 the Apostolic decree’ (Ramsay, Gal. chap. 18, p. 287). 
In these circumstances how can Paul still attach im- 
. portance to his being able to prove that he was inde- 
pendent of the original apostles at first t Only on one 
assumption — that although his dependence became 
evident at the Council of Jerusalem, the Galatians 
are still unaware of it. If he takes for granted that 
they know it (according to Acts 16 4, which Ramsay 
holds to be historical, he himself personally informed 
the South Galatians of the apostolical decree), the proof 
of his independence in Gal. lxx-2xo is meaningless ; if 
on the other hand he hopes by silence — nay, by the 
express declaration of 26 (i/xol ol Sokov ms ovStv irpov- 
avidevTO : RV, 4 they who were of repute imparted 
nothing to me’) — to prevent his readers from learn- 
ing or remembering the fact of his dependence, he is 
deliberately setting himself in his epistle to deceive 
them. In this case Ifis moral character must be sacri- 
ficed to save the credibility of Acts. This is what Ramsay 
(Gal. ch. 19, p. 302) accuses the advocates of the North 
Galatian theory of doing when they hold that Paul 
leaves unnoticed the journey mentioned in Acts 11 30 
1225. That he did so, however, is assumed only by 
those of them who, like Ramsay, hold absolutely by the 
historical character of everything contained in Acts. In 
any case, for Paul to omit all mention of this journey 
would be a small matter compared with his hiding that 
dependence on the original apostles which is testified to 
by the apostolical decree. On the South Galatian 
theory, Paul could be exonerated only by placing 
Galatians earlier than Acts 15, and if Ramsay's date be 
adhered to, only by rendering Gal. lxx-2ax wholly 
purposeless. Moreover, it is quite illegitimate to identify 
Gal. 2 i-io, not with Acts 15 but with Acts 11 30 12 25 
(see Council of Jerusalem, § 1 a). 

In Gal. chap. 18 f . , pp. 286 304 Ramsay inclines not 
to identify the journey in Gal. 2 x-xo with any of those 
recorded in Acts, but to insert it between Acts 9 and 
Acts 113a We do not press, as against this, that 
on such an assumption Paul has omitted to men- 
tion not two journeys, but three ; for Ramsay may 
say of the one in Acts 11 30 12 25 what is said in 
Council, § ic, of that in Acts 18 22— that Paul does not 
mention it because in chaps. 8-6 he has lost sight of his 
intention to enumerate his visits to Jerusalem. So for as 
Acts is concerned, Ramsay’s assumption that such a 
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visit is omitted is much more remarkable. The main 
thing, however, is that by the assumption the situation 
is no wise improved : Paul still ignores his dependence 
on the original apostles at the Council of Jerusalem in 
Acts 15. On the contrary, on Ramsay’s interpretation 
of Gal. 2 1-10 the situation becomes worse. According 
to Ramsay (Gal. chap. 18 p. 296) on the journey of 
Gal. 2 x-xo, which is not mentioned in Acts, Paul ‘con- 
sulted ’ (Gal. 2 2 f aveOtfirjv]) the original apostles, 

4 asked their advice,’ because his gospel 4 was not fully 
matured until shortly before the beginning of the first 
journey’ (Acts 13 1). This means entire dependence; 
for the contrast is that 4 after it had fixed itself in his 
nature as the truth of God ... he no longer 4 4 con- 
ferred with flesh and blood.” ’ The upshot then is this : 
Paul seeks to make evident his independence of the 
original apostles precisely by recording this act of 
submission to them. 

Equally impossible as an expedient is it to maintain that in 
Gal. 1 21 Paul is naming only two provinces (Syria and Cilicia) 
for the reason that they were the only provinces on account 
of his successful activity in which the Christians of Judaea 
‘glorified God’ (I24), and that he is silent on his sojourn in 
South Galatia because his mission in that country had perhaps 
ceased to have their approval. Without the aid of the unten- 
able theory (see next article, § 10) of Clemen (to which Ramsay 
now [Gal. chap. 18, pp. 201, 296] seems to lean), it would be 
impossible to perceive why Paul should have conducted his 
mission in South Galatia on any other principles than those 
which he followed in Syria and Cilicia. 

Above all, no unfavourable judgment on the part of 
the Jewish Christians regarding his mission to his 
readers could have determined the apostle to leave 
unused the clearest proof of all that he had kept away 
from Jerusalem. Gal. 1 23/ can be dispensed with as 
far as the primary object of the argument is concerned, 
and Paul would willingly have refrained from adding 
these verses had he been able at this point to say that 
during the interval in question he had been with his 
readers. p. w. s. 


C. Galatians elsewhere. 


In 2 Tim. 4 10 the reading varies between TaXXlav 
[K] and TaXarlav [WH] ; and even if the latter be 
00 tfi i +• * adopted the reference may still be to 
1* * Gaul. 

_? r . m The current Greek name for Gaul 

inn. anamacc. during the first two cent uries a.d. was 

TaXarla (TclXAtcu) unless the older title KeXrtxij 
(KeXrol, KiXrai) was employed. 1 

To distinguish the Asiatic Celts the phrases ol ev ’Atruji 
VaXaTat (Plut. Mor. 258), r) Kara rrjy 'Aaiav TaAaria (Dios. Mat. 
med. 8 56), or TaWoypaucla, TaWoypattcot (Strabo 130, 566) might 
be used ; but generally the context must decide (cp Plut. Pomp. 
31, 33, 38). Not until late did the Greeks adopt the Roman 
terms raAAta, raAAot. It is in Herodian that we first meet 
with the distinction, adopted by modern writers, between raAAta 
= Gaul, and raAan'a= Galatia in Asia Minor. There would be 
a strong tendency to alter TaXarla into raAAta in NT MSS in 
this passage, owing to the general belief that western Gaul was 
meant, combined with the fact that at the time of their origin 
the word TaXarla as applied to Gaul had been abandoned in 
favour of the Latin raAAta, at raAAtat (cp Theod. 2 227, Galatiam 
dixit quas nunc nominamus Gallias). 


On linguistic grounds, then, no general decision is 
possible. The passages in which the name occurs must 
be examined separately. 

1. It has been argued that if Paul had meant Gaul 
he would, according to his usual practice, have used 
the Roman provincial name, and that, as Timothy was 
in Asia Minor, possibly even in Galatia, he would have 
avoided an ambiguous term. Paul was, however, after 
all, Greek in language and thought (cp Hicks, St. Paul 
and Hellenism , in Stud. Bibl. 47, ‘he thinks in the 
tongue that he speaks and writes’). Further, if 
Crescens had actually gone to Timothy’s own sphere 
of labour, more would have been said, and Timothy 
certainly could not fail to attach the right significance to 


1 Cp Paus. i. 4 x, b\pi Si iror* avrobs tcaXtlcrdtu PaXaraf 
ifevltcrjirev. KtArol yap Kara ri orf>as rb ap\alov xat nape i rots 
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the word. Finally, the combination with Dalmatia is 
significant (and is curiously paralleled on Mon. Ancyr. : 
cp Momms. Res gest. D. Aug. 95 , 4 £ TtnraWas Kal 
Tdkarias Kal vapk AoX/jultuv). The reference there- 
fore is probably to Gaul. Although the churches of 
Vienne and Mayence claimed Crescens as their founder, 
their claim may be based merely upon this very passage. 

2. In i Macc. 82 the Roman victories 'among the 
Galatians ’ ( AV 11 ^- ' Frenchmen ’ ; RV ‘ Gauls ’ ) are 
mentioned. The date is about 160 B.C. , some sixty 
years after the Roman conquest of Cisalpine Gaul 
(Polyb. 214-34). That the reference is to this war is. 
suggested by the addition ‘and brought them under 
tribute,’ and by the mention of Spain ( v . 3) ; for Livy 
(8840) says nothing of tribute having been imposed upon 
the Asiatic Celts. On the other hand, the victorious 
march of Manlius through Galatia was of comparatively 
recent date (189 b.c. ), and must have made a profound 
impression throughout the Seleucid dominions, so that 
the reference is almost certainly to that event. 

3. In 2 Macc. 8 20 a victory gained by Jews in Baby- 
lonia 'against the Gauls’ (RV, Gk. TaXcLrcu) is men- 
tioned ; perhaps an allusion to the victories of Antiochus 
I. Soter, king of Syria (281-261 B.c. ). w. j. w. 
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For the history of the Celtic tribet. G. Perot, De Galatia 
provincia Romance. , ’67, and his Exploration arch, do Id 
Galatie, ’72 ; Marquardt, Rdmische Stoats - 
83. Literature, verfassung, 1 (8), 358-365 ; Chevalier, Gailier 
in Kleinasien, 83 ; Koepp, ‘Ueber die 
Galaterkr. d. Attalus,’ in Rhein. Mus. 40114-132 (’85); Niese, 
ibid. 38 583-600 (’83) ; St&helin, Geschichte der Kleinas. Gal , '97. 
Van Gelder, G a La t arum res in Gracia et Asia gestoe usque 
ad medium saculum secundum a. Chr. y *88; Zwintscher, De 
Galatarum tetrarckis et Amynta rege, *92; Holder, Altkel - 
tischer Sprachschatz, s.v. ‘ Galatia.’ 

The South Galatian address has been maintained principally by 
Perrot (op cit. supra, ’67), Renan (Si. Paul), Hausrath (Paulus, 
and NTliche Zeitgesch .), Weizsficker (Ap. Zeitalter), Clemen 
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differ from the earlier in many details ; consult also especially 
Studio bibl. et eccles. 4 15-57 [’96], and see articles in Expos., 
Jan., Feb., Apr. *94, July, Aug. ’95, and ‘Galatia’ in Hastings’ 
DB 2 81-89). 

The North Galatian address is supported especially by 
Sieffert (Ztschr. fur hist. Theol. , ’71, pp. 257-306, and Introd. 
to Ep. to Gal. in Meyer’s NT Comment. 7 Abth.W ’99), where 
a fuller list of authorities on both sides is given ; Lightfoot, 
Galatians PO), Introd. 1-35; Chase, in Expos., Dec. ’93, May 
’94 ; and ZOckler (St. Kr ., ’95, pp. 51-102). 

W. j. w., §§ 1-7, 32 ; p. w. s., §§ 8-31. 


GALATIANS (THE EPISTLE) 


A. Genuineness (§§ 1-9). 

B. Other problems (§§ 10-15). 

1. Date (§ 10). 

A. GENUINENESS. 


CONTENTS 

2. Readers (§ n). 

3. Judaizing emissaries (§12 /.). 

4. Purpose of Epistle (§ 14). 


5. Its place in history (§ 15). 
Bibliography (§ 16). 


The genuineness of the four so-called ‘ principal ’ 
epistles of Paul — Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., and Gal. — so 
unreservedly accepted by the Tubingen school, has not 
been allowed to remain unquestioned in recent times. 
When the opposite view was first set forth with charac- 
teristic boldness by Bruno Bauer ( Kritik d. paulin. 
Brief e, ’50-’52), it received no serious attention ; but 
it has recently been again pressed in all seriousness by 
Loman ( Th.T , ’82, ’83, ’86) and his many successors 
in Holland, 1 by Edwin Johnson, the anonymous author 
of Antiqua Mater (’87), and especially by Steck ( Galater- 
brief ’88). 

Of the arguments brought against the genuineness of 
Galatians we may mention first : The difficulties pre- 
TW-ffi if tented by many of its details. For 
1. D CU1 168. exam pi e> a contradiction has been j 
found between 1 10 where the apostle disclaims any j 
desire to please men, and 22 where, notwithstanding, 
he submits himself to the judgment of the original 
apostles. This, as well as many other examples of 
hypercriticism, we may safely disregard. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the epistle contains much that is 
obscure and (to us) surprising. It can only be welcomed 
as a gain for science that such difficulties have been 
pointed out anew. But the spuriousness of the epistle j 
follows from them only by a petitio principii — viz. , by 
assuming that the historical Paul, of whose writing we, 
in the view of these negative critics, do not possess a 
single line, was invariably in the habit of expressing 
himself with absolute clearness, and also that the text of 
what he wrote has at no point ever suffered at the hands 
of copyists. 

For example, 1 7 is certainly obscure ; but it admits of being 
interpreted as meaning * another gospel which [is no gospel at 
all but] consists in nought else [or, rests upon nought else] than J 
this, that there be some’ — etc. Again, in 2 18 the thesis is: j 
* If I build up again the Mosaic law which I have declared to 
be obsolete, I thereby declare the life I have hitherto been living 


’96). See van Manen (JPf, ’83,' ’84, ’86, ’87 ; Tk. T, ’90 ; Exp 
9 [Feb. -Apr. ’98]), also Steck (Prot. KZ, 91, no. 3 x -34» 9 2 » 1 
34./C J ’95. no. 7 f . ; Prot. Monatshefte, ’97, pp. 333*34 2 )- 
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in freedom from the law to have been a life of transgression. 
In 219 the sequence is unexpected ; but the intention is to 
justify the implication in v. 18 of the sinfulness of again building 
up the law. In 1 10 the conjectural emendation ri yap, with the 
mark of interrogation instead of the present a/m yap, has much 
to recommend it (as in Rom. 3 3 ; in Gal. aprt occurs immediately 
before, in 1 9) ; so has the interpretation of ireiBta as equivalent 
to Krjpvcroui (or, still better, the supplanting of irei&a by a word 
bearing this meaning) ; for Paul apparently is here guarding 
himself against the same reproach as in 2 Cor. 4 5. Once more : 
in Gal. 3 20, the thesis sought to be established is that the law 
was given, not immediately by God, but mediately by angels, 
who were but inadequately fitted for the service. As a step in 
the proof, use is made of the (erroneous) assumption that only 
a plurality of persons will make use of a mediator, and that a 
single person will always communicate what he has to say 
personally and directly. The assumption here follows rabbinical 
modes of thought, — resembling the argument in 8 16 (against 
3 29, Rom. 4 16), where it is urged that in the OT by the ‘ seed 
of Abraham’ Christ alone can be meant, inasmuch as the word 
(nrippa is used in the singular ; — resembling, also, the argument 
elaborated in 421-31, according to which the Jews who continue 
in unbelief are the children not of Sarah but of Hagar. Here 
again it is a mere petitio principii to take for granted that the 
historical Paul must have been incapable of adopting such 
rabbinical lines of thought. 1 

As regards other obscure points, there has been an 
attempt to explain them as due to unskilful borrowing 
from the author of Romans. It must 
be conceded not only that the two 
epistles have many thoughts in common, 
but also that in Romans these are for the most part 
elaborated with greater clearness. 

In Gal. 86 the mention of Abraham comes in quite abruptly, 
whilst in Rom. 4 it fits naturally into the context ; in Gal. 3 27 
there is a mixture of two metaphors which in Rom. 63 and 
13 14 are applied separately and suitably ; in Gal. 8 19 the words, 
literally taken, admit of being construed as meaning that the 
law was given in order to prevent transgressions, and only from 
Rom. 6 bo does it become clear that ‘ for the multiplication of 
transgressions ’ is what is intended. 

On the other hand, positive blunders, of the kind that 
can occur only in the case of a compiler manipulating 
another man’s work, cannot be shown anywhere. 

In 5 6 circumcision is spoken of as a matter of indifference, 
and in v. 2 as positively hurtful ; but, as the first passage is 
intended to refer only to those who had been circumcised before 
their conversion to Christ, whilst the latter has in view only 
those who, being already Christians, suffer themselves to be 

1 As regards 421-31, it has been proposed by some critics to 
strike out w. 24-27, or at least v. 25 a, from r 6 to ’Apa/3uf. 
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circumcised, there is no contradiction. Such a digression as we 
have in 8 n f. at the close of which 8 13 resumes the interrupted 
connection with 8 10, or such as occurs in 5 1 7 (from ira or perhaps 
even from ravra), can very well have been made by the historical 
Paul (or written on the margin by a very early reader). Many 
other points that at first sight are very puzzling to us we can 
easily suppose to have been clear to the Galatians through the 
oral teaching of Paul 

Steck, it is true, on the ground that we have no information 
as to what Paul may have preached in Galatia, forbids this 
supposition ; and, in like manner, he holds it to be illegitimate 
to regard the collection alluded to in Gal 2 10 as historical, in- 
dependent evidence from other sources being wanting. On 
such lines as these we need not be surprised that in the single 
word vpoelwov in Gal 5 ax he finds conclusive evidence that the 
author of our epistle is quoting x Cor., and more particularly 6 gf. 

It is alleged, further, that use of the synoptical gospels 
is seen in at least Rom. 12x4 13 8-10 1 Cor. 13 a 7 10/ 
As it is maintained that these epistles 

aar ft er than >lder than Galat ^ ans » is relevant 

earner uan tQ discuss the allegation in the present 

connection. In point of fact, all the 
observed phenomena can be sufficiently explained by 
the assumption that the author knew the gospel history 
from oral sources. Indeed, it is actually in 1 Cor. 7xo/ 
that the genuine (because stricter) form of the prohibition 
of divorce has been preserved. 

It is not to be supposed that if Jesus had mentioned the case 
of adultery as an exception to the general prohibition — as we 
read in Mt. 532 189 — any tradition would have overlooked such 
a mitigation ; least of all is it to be supposed that Paul would 
have done so. In fact, the latter finds himself compelled on his 
own responsibility to establish a new exception — that, namely, 
by which it is provided that a marriage with a non-Christian 
may lawfully be dissolved if there seems no prospect of its 
being continued * in peace ’ (1 Cor. 7 15). 

The attempt to trace the account of the resurrection 
of Jesus in 1 Cor. 15 3-8 to the written synoptists also 
must be held a failure. 

In view of the denial of the resurrection of Jesus current in 
Corinth, the writer of the epistle was under the most stringent 
necessity to adduce everything that could be alleged in proof 
of it. That being so, he would assuredly have passed over none 
of the circumstances connected with the event detailed in the 
gospels ; least of all could he pass over what is related about the 
empty grave. 

On the other hand, it is easy to understand why the 
synoptists left on one side the accounts recorded by 
Paul. What Paul constantly affirms is only that the 
risen Jesus had been seen. The synoptists believe that 
they have much more conclusive evidence to bring — 
namely, that Jesus had been touched, and that he had 
eaten. 

It is claimed that extra-canonical writings also have 
been used in the composition of the four epistles. Even 
. Extra should this be made out as regards 

canonical Philo ( born about 20 b. c. ; see Vollmer , 


writings used? 


Die A Tlichen Citate bei Paulus , 83- 


98 [’95]) and Seneca (died 65 a.d. ; 
see Steck, 249-265, especially for Rom. 12 19), the 
genuineness of the epistles would not (when we consider 
file early date of these writers) thereby be impugned. 
Nor would it be impugned because of their employment 
of the Assumptio Mosis. 

George Syncellus, in the eighth century, finds such employ- 
ment in GaL 6 15 ; a MS of the eleventh century finds it in 66. 
Euthalius in the fifth century mentions an airoKpwfto v Mui/cr^ 
as source. The passage does not occur in the portion of the 
Assumptio that has come down to us (cp Schur. Ck/, ft 32, 5 3 ; *2), 
2 636, ET 5 8 1 f.\ Clemen, Chron . d. Paul. Briefe } 257). Whether 
a Jewish book could have contained so anti-Jewish a proposition 
unless through interpolation by a Christian nand need not here be 
discussed. The Assumptio was in any case composed within 
the time of the sons of Herod the Great ; in 6 6/ (according to 
the most reasonable reading) it erroneously predicts for them a 
shorter reign than their father has ha d (see Apocalyptic, §64).* 

1 See R. H. Charles, Assumption of Moses (’97), p. \vf. 
The view of Volkmar and Hilgenfeld — that in the Assumptio 
the use of the plural cervices in 108 proves use of 4 Esd., and 
particularly of chips, xx /., which speak of the eagle with three 
heads (Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian)— -is quite mistaken. 
The passage rests simply on Dt. 82 11 (cervices, which, more- 
over, in Cicero and Sallust invariably means but one neck, 
renders fttrd^pcKa), and is speaking of elevation in heaven, not 
of elevation over the Romans. For a fuller discussion of this 
point see the present writer’s articles in the Protestantische 
Monatshefte , 1898, pp. 252-254; 1899, pp. 150-152; 1900, pp. 
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4 Esd. was written, it is true, under Domitian, and would, 
therefore, be decisive of the question before us if the departure 
from the OT text in Rom. 10 7 could be traced to 4 Esd. 48. 
The variation, however, comes simply from Ps. 107 26 ; cp. 189 8. 

It is also contended that, as compared with Acts , the 
representation given in Galatians is only of a secondary 

6. Dependent c ?f a f ter ' In * is jmprob- 

A/sfao able (it is argued) that the historical 
on Paul proclaimed his Gentile Christian 

gospel for fourteen years without gainsaying, that at 
the Council of Jerusalem he agreed to so manifestly 
untenable a solution of the matter, and in Antioch came 
into so violent collision with Peter (Gal. 219 xi-21). As 
to this, see Council of Jerusalem (§§ 4, 9, 3). The 
only serious difficulties are those arising from the state- 
ment in I22, that Paul was unknown by sight to the 
churches of Judaea, though they must have known him 
very well as their persecutor. The statement seems 
intended to mark with the utmost possible distinctness 
Paul’s independence of the Jewish Christians. Even 
on the part of a writer of the second century, however, 
it would have been too grave a slip to say of the Pales- 
tinian Christians who had survived the persecution, 
that they had not known Paul. If written in the 
second century, the meaning of such a declaration 
could only be that the churches of Judaea, having been 
broken up and dispersed by the persecution, and only 
at a later date reconstituted, were as such unacquainted 
with Paul. Thus interpreted, however, the passage 
can very well have been written by Paul himself. That 
it is not quite literally accurate must be conceded : the 
reconstituted churches must still have included persons 
who had known Paul in his persecuting days. Still, it 
is easy to understand why Paul did not have these 
persons in his mind. What he wishes to prove is 
simply that his own Christianity had not been derived 
from any man, but had come to him immediately from 
Christ. Had he received any Christian instruction 
from man, that would have been after his conversion, 
not before ; and there is no difficulty in believing that 
from the time of his conversion he had entered into no 
personal relations with the churches of Judaea, and, 
more particularly, that in Jerusalem at the time of his 
first visit (1 18/. ) he had remained incognito, and com- 
municated only with Peter and James, since otherwise 
there was reason to apprehend a renewal of the perse- 
cution that had broken out against him in Damascus 
(2 Cor. 11 32/. ). Paul, accordingly, leaves out of con- 
sideration those persons in the churches of Judaea who 
had known him before his conversion, because their 
acquaintance with him then did not affect that inde- 
pendence of the Jewish Christian churches which he 
claimed for his own view of Christianity ; and this 
cannot with any fairness be charged against him as a 
failure in veracity (1 20). On the other hand, that is 
exactly what, we are told by Steck, is so improbable 
historically — that Paul after his conversion remained 
away from Jerusalem for three whole years ; and the 
view of Acts (919-30) is preferred. This brings us to 
what lies at the root of the question in this aspect — 

6 Theorv of narae ty» the demand for a straight- 

_* _ forward. rwtiliriMr rttmrlrvhmfint in. thi 


development. 


forward, rectilinear development in the 
history. It is, we are told, historically 
inconceivable that the view of Jesus and the original 
apostles, which was still entirely Jewish -legal, was 
followed immediately by that of the principal epistles of 
Paul, and only afterwards by the mediating view of 
Acts and the other writings. Steck, therefore, has 
made out — and he alone with fairly good success — what 
he considers to be straightforward development as 
follows : — Jesus, the original apostles, the historical 
Paul, Mk. and Mt., Lk. , Acts, Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., 
Gal. , the remaining Pauline Epistles (leaving out those 
to Timothy and Titus), then Marcion. To this series 
the objection suggests itself that, whilst its author 
makes out the historical Paul to have been only a shade 
freer from the law than Peter (Acts 16 3 21x8-26, e.g . , 
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are accepted as historical), he at the same time (p. 373, 
369/.) speaks of him as fundamentally free from the 
law, and names him as apostle of the Gentiles /tar’ 
4 £oxi\y ; and Steck is open to the further criticism that he 
attributes to Acts the 4 tendency ' to smooth over differ- 
ences — in other words, to go back to a point of the 
development that had been reached before. But the 
most fatal objection of all is that Steck himself, after 
an interval of no more than a year ( Prot . KZ t 1889, 
pp. 108, 841), found it necessary to demolish the entire 
structure, and to place Rom. and Cor. before Lk. and 
Acts, because he (rightly) saw that Acts (see Acts, 

§ 16) could not be assigned to a date earlier than after 
the beginning of the second century, and because in 
Marcion [circa 140 a.d.) the existence of ten Pauline 
epistles — of which, moreover, three (Rom. and 1 and 2 
Cor. ), according to Steck’ s view, must be regarded as 
each made up of three (or more) originally independent 
pieces — is already recognised. Further, the historical 
evolution argued for by Steck will not for a moment 
allow two separate lines of development, such as the 
line of the synoptic and that of the Pauline Christology, 
to go on concurrently. Still, alongside that line of 
development of Christianity, which had its roots in 
Palestine, he recognises another, almost independent, 
which took its rise in the heathen philosophical ideas 
current in Rome — a line of development as belonging 
to which he reckons, for example, the principal epistles 
of Paul (denying at the same time their use of the 
Rabbinical forms of thought). Within his first-men- 
tioned series, too, he recognises a certain weakening 
of the antinomism of Galatians in the minor Pauline 
epistles, as well as an accentuation of it in Marcion. 
In all this it becomes abundantly evident that historical 
science does not in the least require that a rectilinear 
development should be made out. It is, of course, the 
business of historical science to understand everything 
that happens ; but a development is not unintelligible 
even if it runs far ahead of its own time, and afterwards 
falls back upon the footsteps it has already outrun, to 
re traverse them anew, step by step. Were this other- 
wise, we should have to eliminate from history all its 
great and epoch-making men — Luther, for example, 
and, in the end, Jesus himself. 

The fact is certainly eloquent that not only Bruno Bauer and 
others, but Loman also (down to 1884 at least), denied the 
historicity of Jesus, and that in this respect Johnson has even 
gone beyond the last-named. On the other hand, it is highly 
significant that it is not enough for Johnson if Bruno Bauer 
derives Christianity from the humanist ideas of Philo, Seneca, 
and the Roman emperors down to Marcus Aurelius. In this 
quarter he misses the oriental fervour which he deems necessary 
to the founding of a religion, and, therefore — it is the least he 
can do — he transfers the origination of Christianity out of such 
ideas to the East. Oyer and above this, he is compelled to see 
in Marcion a highly important reformer, through whom Chris- 
tianity ^ was at least liberated from its rudimentary Jewish 
beginnings. We find Steck, on the same lines, characterising 
as an original and spiritually-gifted person the very man who 
(in his view) put together the epistle to the Galatians with so 
little skill. 

As far as Paul in particular is concerned, it must be 
admitted that any ordinary man in his position would 
assuredly have gone immediately after his conversion 
to Jerusalem for authentic instruction in his new faith. 
Now, what if Paul was not an ordinary man? The 
more fanatical he had been as a Pharisee in his zeal 
for the Mosaic law, the more clearly must he have 
recognised the impossibility of ever fulfilling it com- 
pletely, and all the more manifest must it have been to 
him that in Christianity an altogether new way of 
salvation was opened up. Then, further, the appear- 
ance of Christ to him on the way to Damascus gave 
him a clearer view of the divine purpose of the death on 
the cross than all the original apostles together could 
have supplied. It was in this manner that he obtained 
an idea quite different from theirs of the Christ whom 
he had never seen on earth (so 2 Cor. 5 16 rightly 
interpreted). It was in this manner that he discovered 
in Christianity at once the true religion for the world 
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and the divine decree of abrogation as regarded the 
Mosaic law*. It was in this manner that he found 


himself constrained to vindicate the great religious 
blessing of freedom against every attempt at a re- 
imposition of bondage with the keenness which we 
perceive in Gal. 214-21 18/ 5 13. 


7. Objections 
confined to 
Bom. and Cor. 


The traces of a later age, which 
Steck believes himself to have dis- 
covered, have reference only to Rom. 
and 1 and 2 Cor. 


It will be sufficient here to remark that in the first instance 
these would only justify the excision of a few verses — e.g. } x 
Cor. 1529 Rom. 16 1 (if baptism for the dead, or the institution 
of deaconesses, were still unknown within the lifetime of the 
apostle). Some of the particulars alleged by Steck rest upon 
false exegesis — *.£•., where 1 Cor. 7 37 is taken as referring to a 
man wishing to preserve his virginity in monastic fashion — a 
sense which would require the word irapOeviav* 


8. Considera- 0n the °‘ her haD ^' ‘ he e P istles con - 

. . . , . tain much that would have been mean- 

ingless and even impossible in the 
eaxiy date. second centur y 

The close adhesion to the Mosaic law which gives the chief 
occasion for Gal. and Rom. was, at that late date, but feebly 
represented Gust. Dial. 47 j Ignat, ad Philad . 61 \ ad Magttes. 
8 1, 9 1, 10 3, etc.). The gift of tongues, regarding which such 
elaborate precepts are laid down in 1 Cor. 14, was already un- 
known to the author of Acts, otherwise he would not have taken 
it (Acts *2 i-ii) as meaning speech in existing foreign languages 
(see Spiritual Gifts). To put into the mouth of Paul an 
expression of the expectation of surviving till the second coming 
of Christ (1 Cor. 15 51 f.\ would have been a most perverse pro- 
ceeding on the part of a second-century writer. The case of 
the incestuous person (1 Cor. 5 1-8), the intimate relation 
between Paul and the Galatian churches (Gal. 4 12-20), the 
journeys of Timothy and Titus to Corinth, the charge of fickle- 
ness brought against Paul on account of a change in the plan 
of his tour (2 Cor. 1 12-24), and, indeed (very conspicuously), the 
whole of 2 Cor., are so personal and full of individuality, that in 
this case we are really entitled to draw the conclusion (so often 
illegitimate) that they could not have been invented. As it is 
conceded on all hands that the four epistles stand or fall to- 
gether, that conclusion must apply with equal validity to the 
many portions of Rom., 1 Cor., and Gal., in which the in- 
dividuality is less marked. 


Lastly, the genuineness is sufficiently attested by the 
- , , external evidence. If the four epistles 

* . , are to stand or fall together, the first 

epistle of Clem. Rom. would be proof 
8 Cie * enough of their genuineness. 

It cites (47 1-3) 1 Cor. by name as a writing of Paul, and 
(35 5 36 2-5) transcribes, without giving a name, Rom. 1 29/ and 
even Heb. 1. 

Now, this epistle of Clement (lx) informs us that it 
was written in a time of persecution ; it is still unaware 
of a distinction between npeofiiuTepoi (44 s) and itrlaKorr 01 
(4441 424 /. ; see Bishop, § 8 , Ministry) ; and it knows 
nothing of Gnosticism. Probably, therefore, it was 
written under Domitian (93-96), or perhaps under 
Trajan (112-117); at the very latest, under Hadrian 
( circa 120). Its colourlessness forbids the suggestion 
that circumstances of the time, as indicated by it, are 
fictitious. If it were a product of imagination dating 
from 1 50-170 A.D. , it would serve the interests of that 
time — viz. , the idea of the episcopate and the polemic 
against Gnosticism. Let only this be further observed, 
that the principal Pauline epistles are largely made use 
of in 1 Pet. (especially, and manifestly, Gal. 323 51317 
in 1 Pet. I5 2 x 6 ix, and Rom. 12 / in 1 Pet. 38-i2 47-11 
213-18), and that there is a great probability that 1 Pet. 
dates from 1 12 A.D. The epistle of James also, which 
is of still earlier date (see Christian, Name of. § 8), 
in like manner shows acquaintance, not only with the 
Pauline doctrines, but also with the text of the chief 


epistles. 

The clearest proof is Jas. 4 1. This verse is clearly dependent 
on Rom. 723; otherwise the word /uiAt} would not have been- 
used, for the context is speaking, not of the conflict of desires 
within the man, but of the conflict of the desires of one man 
against those of his fellow-men (iv yfilv, as if ex ruv rjSovuv rwv 
orparevofiivuv Kara rov irAipnov, instead of which phrase we 
have, borrowed from Rom. 7 23, iv tois neKeaiv vfuav). 

Finally, on the evidence supplied by the Pseudo- 
Clementine Recognitions and Homilies % see SIMON 


Magus. 
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There is thus hardly any necessity for going into the 
evidence of Marcion, who about 140 admitted ten 
Pauline epistles into his church lectionary, or for calling 
attention to the wholesale execution among the extra- 
canonical writings (and even among the heathen writings) 
of the second century which has to be made by Johnson 
before he can affirm that the NT came into existence 
between Justin and Irenaeus about 155-180 A.D., and 
that even Marcion perhaps was still unacquainted with 
any personal Christ — acquainted only with the ideal 
figure of a x/njorfo (see Christian, Name of, § 1). 

B. OTHER PROBLEMS. 

Having disposed of the objections to the genuineness 
of Galatians we turn to the remaining problems. The 

1ft Date. su P er . ior limit for the date of the epistle has 
been indicated already (see preceding article, 
§ 24). In view of Gal. 1 6 it is not advisable to bring 
it much lower. 

True, ovnos ra\eus means, not ‘so soon,’ but ‘so suddenly.' 
Thus the expression, considered in itself, allows the supposition 
that the beginning of the Galatians’ falling away was of late 
origin — a supposition precluded by the other rendering— and 
requires us to think only that the subsequent steps of the declen- 
sion, once begun, took but a short time. On the other hand, it 
has to be remembered that the churches had already begun to 
show inclinations towards Judaism before Paul’s second visit, 
and that Paul believed himself to have obviated this by his 
oral communications with them. His surprise at the sudden- 
ness of the change that had come over them is intelligible only if 
we suppose the change to have happened shortly after his last 
visit. 

Thus, the epistle is best assigned to the beginning of 
Paul’s three-years’ stay in Ephesus, whither he had 
gone after leaving Galatia (Acts 19 1). 

On account of its similarity in contents to Romans, 
some have thought it necessary to assign the epistle to 
the same period. In that case its date would be some 
three or four years later ; for it is highly probable that 
Romans was written during the apostle’s last stay in 
Corinth (Acts 20 1-3; cp Rom. I623 with 1 Cor. I14). 
Only, identical subjects are not handled in an identical 
manner in the two epistles. 

In Gal. 4 30 the Jews who continue in unbelief are expressly 
excluded from the inheritance, whilst in Rom. 83 11 25-32 the 
apostle shows a strong interest in their ultimate salvation. In 
Gal. 8343 gf. the Mosaic worship is placed on precisely the 
same plane with that of the heathen, whilst in Rom. 7 12-14 the 
defect is sought, not in the Mosaic law, but only in the sinfulness 
of man. In Gal. 1 6-9 Paul anathematises every doctrine not 
in accordance with his own, whilst in Rom. 1 12 6 17 he recognises 
the doctrines which prevail in Rome, though devoting the whole 
letter to their correction, as on an equal footing with his. 

Clemen ( Chron . d. Paulin . Briefe, ’93) appeals to 
those differences in support of his contention that 
Galatians is (as Steck also holds) the last of the four 
chief Pauline Epistles, in the belief that in this way he 
is able to accept what is true in Steck’ s position and 
yet to conserve the genuineness of the epistles. His 
proofs admit of being turned the other way. Besides, 
his theory that Paul, during the first period of his 
missionary activity, continued to be Jewish-Christian 
in his thought and teaching, and that he reached the 
culminating point of his anti- Judaism only at the end 
of his life, is erroneous. In the case of so energetic a 
thinker as the apostle, the development indicated above 
in § 5/ is certainly more probable. As far as the 
apostle’s earlier period is concerned, Clemen's view is 
in direct opposition to Gal. 1 16. The culminating point 
of Paul’s antinomism must have been reached in his 
controversy with Peter in the Syrian Antioch at latest. 
That after that — nay, after his refusal to circumcise 
Titus at the time of the Council of Jerusalem — he con- 
tinued to preach circumcision is inconceivable (cp pre- 
ceding article, § 20 a). If this reproach, then, was 
levelled at him even at so late a date as that of Galatians 
( 5 u; on 1 10 see below, col. 1625, n.), it cannot have 
been anything but a slander. If his adversaries were 
capable of this, there is nothing to show that with 
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reference to any period after the apostle's conversion 
they had any ground for their assertion. They may 
safely be held to have applied to the present an asser- 
tion that was true only of the time during which Paul 
was still a Jew. It is also on general grounds probable 
that Paul in the closing years of his life became gentler, 
not, as Clemen says, harsher. The second coming of 
Christ he believed to be near at hand ; yet, before 
this could happen the gospel had to be preached to 
all the world (Rom. 10 18 11 25). It must have become 
clearer and clearer to him that he and his disciples 
were not in a position to accomplish this by them- 
selves, and that accordingly the Jewish-Christian way 
of looking at things also was willed by God. Phil. 
1 15-18 expresses this with special clearness. In the 
Epistle to the Romans an irenical attitude was par- 
ticularly desirable, inasmuch as he wished to estab- 
lish friendly relations with the church in Rome, and 
thus to have a new centre from which to carry on 
activities. It is further worthy of remark that in 
Galatians, as in Rom. 325, the death of Christ is repre- 
sented only as a propitiation for sins that are past — 
not yet, as in Rom. 83, as serving also for the averting 
of sins to come, and that the doctrine of the 1 spirit ’ 
(irvedfia) in Gal. 5 16-25 is much less elaborately thought 
out than it is in Rom. 6-8. 

On the home of the readers, see preceding article. 
As for their nationality — according to Gal. 48 52 612/ 

11 RAadAfti the y were > at least preponderantly, 

Gentile Christians. Whether there may 
not also have been among them a sprinkling of Jewish 
Christians cannot be decided by reference to 3 13 23-25 
45, for in that case all the readers together must have 
been Jewish Christians. These passages, therefore, 
show only that Paul is inadvertently applying to his 
readers that which holds good as regards himself 
(see preceding article, § 21, 3 d). In 421, on the 
other hand, he says, truly, not that his readers are yet 
under the law, but that they are now only contemplating 
the assumption of that yoke. That there was a Jewish 
element in the Galatian churches might be inferred 
more readily from 328, though here also, perhaps, 
Paul is speaking more from principle than was exactly 
required by the personal circumstances of his readers. 
The Judaizing emissaries, too, could have found access 
all the easier if born Jews already belonged to the 
churches. But the- question must be allowed to remain 
undecided. 

From 3 1 57 we learn that the Judaizing emissaries 
were personally unknown to Paul. Both before and 

12 Judaizing after his second visit the y had been at 

emissaries. work amon & the Galatians. Whether 

the same persons were engaged in this 
on both occasions we have no means of knowing ; but 
on both occasions they wrought in the same spirit, 
though on the second with immeasurably greater 
success (see preceding article, § 25). 

That one or more prominent persons were included among 
them follows from the octis ea v % of 5 10. It is impossible, 
however, to say whether any individual (possibly one of the 
original apostles) is intended. For 6 TtuKurewi' Sfuis can mean 
‘every one who brings you into perplexity ’ just as easily as 6 
*PXpp.evos in 2 Cor. 11 4 refers to all the Judaizers who had already 
arrived in Corinth (oi vrrepkCav airooroAoi, 11 5), since the pro- 
position that follows (amye<r0e, or a Wx«<r0e) does not state a 
conceivable case merely, but an actual fact. It is certain, 
however, that the original apostles, in Jerusalem at least, did not 
interfere with the activity of these rapda , <rovres (1 7 ; cp 6 12 ; 
see Council op Jerusalem, f 3). From 612./C some have 
thought it must follow that they themselves had not as yet been 
circumcised, but were only fanatical proselytes. In that case 
it would be incomprehensible why they should not have 
accepted circumcision long before, or how they could without 
this have brought the Galatians so far. The determination of 
the question lies pot in the reading irtptreTfiijfiiyot., which is quite 
plauily a correction intended to make the meaning easier, but in 
taking the present oi mptrtfAv 6 fttvot in a tuneless sense— the 
of jhe circumcision (cp 1 Thess. 2 12 : 6 koXmv, 1 10 : 6 

What their representations to the Galatians had been 
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can be plainly gathered from the answers of the apostle, 

13 . Their said that in order to gain salva- 

dotmrs. 11011 11 was not enou &k to comply with the 

6 teaching of Paul, who had simply demanded 
faith in Christ crucified (3 if 5) and risen, but that it 
was also necessary to fulfil all the prescriptions of the 
Mosaic law (825 ao 64), to which alone the promise of 
salvation was attached ( 38 18 5 4). They had said that, 
on the other hand, the doctrine of Paul opened a wide 
door to moral laxity (513). These arguments on the 
merits of the case they fortified by personal ones. They 
maintained that Paul was not strictly an apostle at 
all, but dependent on the original apostles (li «/• 
1 15-2 21). Only these, the * pillars ’ ( 2 9 ; see Council, 
§ 6), were competent to decide the true doctrine, as 
they had formerly {ttot 4 , 26 ) been taught by the Lord 
himself when he was on earth. Wherever, therefore, 
the teaching of Paul departed from theirs, it was to be 
rejected. Nay, more, elsewhere (this is obviously what 
we are to understand) Paul himself was still preaching 
circumcision ( 5 n); he is thus in contradiction with 
himself if he has failed to exact it of the Galatians. 
Thereby he has deprived them of their title to salvation ; 
and this he can have done only out of a desire to please 
men, 1 and so make the acceptance of Christianity seem 
easier than it really was. To these Judaizers, ac- 
cordingly, the description in Acts 15 1 5 applies admirably. 
They had already brought it about that the Galatians 
observed the Jewish feasts ( 4 10), and were seriously 
thinking of receiving circumcision ( 5 1 f 6 12 / ). Their 
moral character is represented by Paul as very despicable. 
He ascribes to them motives quite as low as the motives 
which they ascribe to him. It is not, he says, about 
the salvation of the Galatians that they are concerned : 
all that they seek is personal consideration among them 
(417) and repute with their Judaistic (perhaps even 
Jewish) co-religionists for having brought the Galatians 
to circumcision (613), and they are in dread of persecu- 
tion by these same comrades should they fail to insist 
on circumcision in their proselytising efforts, and, like 
Paul, rest satisfied with faith in the cross of Christ (6 12). 
It is probable that in this Paul is as unjust to them as 
he was to Peter in charging him with hypocrisy (2 ix-13 ; 
see Council, § 3). From their point of view, they 
could hardly do otherwise than, on religious grounds, 
hold Paul’s preaching to be not only dangerous but 
also God-dishonouring. But we have seen that among 
the means which they made use of even slander had a 
place (5 xi ), and that they flagrantly violated the compact 
of the Council of Jerusalem (29). 

It was to counteract the influence of those persons 
that Paul wrote Galatians. Its course of thought is not 

14 . PurDoae ^S^tly apprehended if we view chaps. 

of OflktiMii l V 93 constit uting a personal apologia, 

01 '* aia ™ U “* and chaps. 3 /. and 5 /. as forming 

respectively a dogmatic and a practical section. Nor 
does it avail to take the dogmatic portion as ending at 
47 or 4 xx, or not till 56 or 524, as if 42X-31 were not 
intensely dogmatic, and 4 8-20 very much the reverse. 
The epistle must be viewed much more as being an 
epistle ; repetitions must not be ignored or denied ; and 
a chief turning-point must be recognised in 5x3. 

After the salutation, 1 1-5, and statement of the position of 
matters, I6-10, there follows what constitutes the first main 
division of the epistle, the historical demonstration that the 
gospel of Paul is independent of the original apostles, and is of 
directly divine origin. Here there are three sections: Ixx-24 
2 x-xo 2 11*21. The second main division contains the dogmatic 
proof that Christian freedom and observance of the law are incom- 
patible. This in the first instance occupies 81-47 continuously. 
Next follow a practical application to the readers (48-xx), a 
calling to mind of their former good relations with Paul (4 13-20), 
a renewed proof from the OT (421-31), a new proof drawn from 


1 The lipra avtiptaims apeoxciv of 1 xo will refer to this. . It is 

not till en avGptoxois ^pe<rKov that this alleged ‘ pleasing of 

men, as shown towards Gentiles, will be put on a level with the 
complaisance which Paul, before he became a Christian, and 
when persecuting Christians, had shown towards the Jews. 
See, further, above, f z. 
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first principles (5 x-6), and a renewed application to the readers 
(6 7-12). ' The third main division consists (like Rom. 6-8) of 
exhortation and proof that morality is not impaired by Christian 
freedom— this in 6 13-24 in general terms, in 6 25-6 xo in relation 
to particular points of special importance tor the readers. 
Finally, the autograph conclusion, 6zi-z8, sums up once more 
the leading polemical points. 


The importance of Galatians for its first readers un- 
doubtedly consisted in the first instance in this — that it 

15 . Place in won 1116111 back to ^ aul his gospel, 
hiatonr Thus much may be presumed, if 1 Cor. 

( 16 x), which, as we gather from 168 , was 
written at the close of the three-years’ stay in Ephesus, 
is of a later date than our epistle (see above, § 10). 
For the history of primitive Christianity Galatians is a 
historical source of the first order. It constituted for 
the Tiibingen school the Archimedean fulcrum by which 
it revolutionised the traditional conception of the history 
of the first century. What has already been said under 
Acts (§§ 4 6/ ) and Council op Jerusalem (§§ 1 7-1 1) 
may suffice to show the magnitude and fundamental char- 
acter of the errors to which we should have been exposed 
had this epistle not been preserved to us. The character 
of Paul, the imperiousness which he showed in the service 
of what he had recognised to be truth, bis ardent love 
and zealous care for the churches which he had founded, 
the rabbinical ingenuity yet truly religious depth of his 
thinking, and at the same time the far-reaching nature 
of the differences that separated the various tendencies 
in the early church, find immediate expression here 
as hardly anywhere else. In all time Galatians will 

be the charter of freedom, not only from the Mosaic law 
but also from every yoke that is imposed upon the 
religious life as an external condition of salvation without 


reference to any inner necessity of the soul. It was in 
this sense that it supplied Luther with a foundation from 
which to carry on his life-work against the freshly- 
asserted claims of work-righteousness in the Catholic 
Church of his day. 
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GALBANUM x&AB&nh hAycmoy 

X^Bp. H. [A], galbanum boni odoris [=DVSD 71 ?], 
Ex. 30 34f), which was an ingredient in the holy 
incense, is a resinous substance often mentioned by 
botanical writers, ancient and modern. Though the 
etymology of naaVn, hclfrnah, is uncertain, 1 the names 
Xa.\pdv 7 ) and galbanum are certainly connected with, 
and probably derived from, the Hebrew word. 

The source of the gum is even yet not quite certain. Diosco- 
rides and Theophrastus speak of it as the product of a Syrian 
nartkex ; but in modem times the galbanum of commerce is 
known to be produced only in Persia^ and since Boissier it has 
generally been identified — eg., by Flflckiger and HanburyGO 
(320 ff.\ and by Dymock (2 152 jf .') — as the gum of the um- 
belliferous Ferula galbanifiua, Boiss. et Buhse, and the kindred 
species F. rubric aulis, Boiss. 3 The resin is formed of ‘tears 


1 Its connection with aVn, ‘milk/ is improbable. 

3 Besides these, its principal known sources, however, there may 
have been others : thus Sir G. Birdwood speaks in this connection 
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which exude spontaneously, from the stem, especially on its 
lower part and about the bases of the leaves.' It has * a peculiar, 
not unpleasant, aromatic odour ' (FlGck. and Hanb. l.c.\ 

N. M. 

GALEED x. or Jegar-S&h&dutha fyj* 

the former the Hebrew, the latter the 
Aramaic, designation of the heap or cairn which was a 
sign of the covenant between Jacob and Laban, Gen. 
SI47 (‘ Galeed ’ again in v. 48). 

The renderings of 9 and Vg. (on which see Nestle, Marg. 
p. zo /.) show an uncertainty as to whether ip is a noun or a 
verb. For Galeed, fiovvbt fjLaprvpsl [A], 0 . pdprvs [D* 11 £ 
L] ; ACERVUSi TEST IM ON I I in v. 47. 0 . fiaprvpsl [ADL], 

0 . naprvpiov [E]; GALA AD i$ v. 48. For J egar-sahadutha, 
0ov m ftaprvf [A], 0 . rip fi. [Z>*U L], fiovvbv iiaprvpiat [£] ; 
tumulum testis. 

Both have the same meaning — viz. , 4 heap of witness ’ 
— and the intention of the former is to suggest a deriva- 
tion of the name Gilead (q.v. ). 

The original tradition, however, must have been without this 
trivial etymology. KJinnb (Jegar-sahadutha) is certainly a 
corruption of inVs -13 (Gar-§alhad), ‘ fortress of §alhad.’ 1 We 
have to suppose that J and £ both had access to stories of the lives 
of the patriarchs in a written form, among which was that of the 
meeting of Laban and Jacob. J’s source of information con- 
tained one statement which was very possibly wanting in E’s, 
and which J’s account rave, partly in a mutilated, partly in a 
corrupt form. The early tradition must have said that Jacob 
set his face towards Gar-Salhad on Mount Hauran, but 4 Gar- 
§alhad ’ had become corrupted into 1 Gar-Sahad ’ (*inr u) and 
4 on Mount Hauran ' into 4 on the mountain ’ (nna). The latter 
phrase may have originally stood in v. 25, where we now read 
ina, ‘on the mountain.’ Reasoning on the strange phrase 
Gar-Sahad, J seems to have come to the conclusion that it was 
really Jegar-sahadutha (‘heap of witness' in Aramaic), and 
that it referred to a cairn which Jacob must have erected as a 
bouifdary mark, and this suggested explaining Gilead as a 
modification of Gal’edj the Hebrew equivalent of Tegar-saha- 
dutha. He forgot the improbability (pointed out by We. CH 43) 
that the grandchildren of ‘ Nahor ’ and Abraham — both sons of 
Eber— should have spoken different dialects ; but how else could 
he have explained Gar-Sahad ? That Wellhausen is wrong in 
treating v. 47 as a late archaeological gloss should be clear ; 
‘heap of witness’ is by no means an obvious explanation of 
* Gilead,’ and has to be accounted for. The verse belongs to 
J, but is misplaced ; v. 48 should run, ‘ therefore he (Jacob) 
called it Gal*€d, but Laban called it Jegar-sahadutha.’ Vv. 49 
(on which see Gilead, § 4) and 50 belong to E ; they give an 
explanation of E’s pillar (massebcC) corresponding to that of J’s 
cairn ( gal ). It has only to be added that Nahor is miswritten 
for Hauran (pin) 5 the ‘ God of Nahor ’ in v. 53 (E) was origin- 
ally ‘the Goa of Hauran’ — a phrase which lost its force when 
E, like T, brought the meeting of Laban and Jacob farther 
S. in order to suit the subsequent travels of the patriarch. 

2. Galeed (ipVa) may also originally have stood in 
another important passage now evidently mutilated — viz. , 
Josh. 2234, where we read of a great altar set up by 
Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh, as a 4 witness ’ (cp 
v. 27) to the tribes on both sides of the Jordan that 
those on the eastern side were equally worshippers of 
Yahwfc, in the strict legal fashion, with their brethren 
on the W. (So Di., Bennett in SBOT; EV, following 
Pesh. and some Heb. MSS, is content with supplying 

The narrative to which the passage belongs (w. 9-34) must be 
very late, but may be based upon an early record which con- 
tained a second explanation of the name Gilead, connecting it 
with a great altar erected in early times by the eastern tribes. 
Whether this is probable or not, is a question on which critics 
are not at all unanimous. Those who agree with Di. will 
ascribe to the editor the anxious assurances of the eastern tribes 
that no sacrifices should be offered upon the altar, and certain 
other peculiarities, such as the indistinctness of the description 
of the locality of the altar (v. 10 /.), and the omission of the 
name of the altar (v. 34 ; cp Bennett). If on the other hand the 
narrative is ‘an absolutely unhistorical invention framed to 
defend the doctrine of a unique sanctuary’ (Kue. Hex, 107, 
cp 339 f., and see We. CH 135), we must suppose that the 
name of the altar was accidentally omitted by a very early 
scribe, or perhaps (cp z S. 18 x and Budde’s crit. note in SBOT) 
was never inserted by the narrator. It is worth noticing that 
both in v. zx and in v. 34 9 reads differently from MT. In 


of Opkoidia galbant/era of Khorassan, and Galbanum officinale 
of Syria (Em 12 718). 

1 Cp Kar-ASur, Rar-I$tar, Kar-Sarrukin, ‘fortress of A 5 ur, 
of IStar, of Sarrukin.’ 


particular G® has in v, zz, in l row yoAooS (‘ in Gilead ’ ; 9 L om.) 
where MT has (* in the districts * ?), and in v . 34, koX 

imtvbfiacer 'Ijjctovv rbv fktftbv . . . *al «Tirtv(‘ and Joshua named 
the altar . . . and said *). ' At any rate, both texts (and also 
Jos. Ant. v. 1 26) agree ifi not giving the name of the altar. 
Cp ED. T. K. C. 

GALEN (Josh. 15 59 , Var. Bib., 6 only). See 
Gallim, x. 

GALGALA (r&Ar*AA [ARV]), xMacc. 9 a. See 
Arbela, § 2 ffi t and cp Gilgal, g 6 (c). 

GALILEE (W>|CI. [aK.15^J; Aram. 

K^| ; r^eiAAIA [B], -AlX. [B*KAQrVL and NT]: 

GALILEE A, G. GENTIUM). 

The name gdtil means ‘circle,’ ‘district,’ ‘region.’ Once 
only we find the qualifying addition ‘of the nations’— viz., Is. 

9 x [8 23], ‘ In the former time he brought into 
1. Name, contempt the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Naphtali, but in the latter time he confers honour 
on the road to the sea, the other side of the Jordan, the district 

t _=/r/\ «f »L. * (SS ;fl.A.A r TK» 


w „ _ xuei. 

for we should doubtless read (with Graf, St~ Kr. 185*4,“ P* 8 7 o) 
4 the king of the nations of the galil’ (not, as in MT, ‘ of Gilgal ’). 
Cp 1 Macc. 5 15, -yaAiAata aAAo^vAcoi/ ; w yaAiAata simply, often 
in 1 Macc. (once in Macc. and twice in NT the article is omitted). 


* Galilee ’ (to retain the convenient though late-coined 
OriH 1 Graecised name) seems at a comparatively 
2. ungin&l ear jy period to have specially designated 
reference. the territory of Nap htali. 

The cities mentioned in the list of Tiglath-pileser’s conquests 
(2 K. 1629) as constituting ‘the gall l' (Galilee) are, with prob- 
ably one exception, 1 all in Naphtali, and, as if to prevent mis- 
understanding, the narrator sums up thus : ‘ and Galilee, all the 
land of Naphtali . ’2 


Although the early Naphtalites failed to occupy all 
the land which they coveted (Judg.133), and in Gen. 
30 7 f. Naphtali is the son of a slave-girl, Naphtali, 
like Zebulun, is praised for its heroism in a patriotic 
war (Judg. 5 18). Probably, therefore, the special appli- 
cation of the phrase ‘ district (of the nations) ’ to Naph- 
tali arose out of the occupation of Naphtali by the 
Aramaeans under Benhadad I. The chief (Naphtalite) 
Galilaean city was of course Kedesh, which is called 
* Kedesh in the galil (Galilee), in the hill-country of 
Naphtali ’ (cp Tob. I2). 

The galil was, however, a vague expression, and 
must surely have been sometimes used with a wider 
reference. For this we may cite iK. 910-13, though 
this passage is decisive only for the time when it was 
edited. The connection between the Cabul mentioned 
here and that of Josh. 19 27 seems hardly disputable. 
Whoever gave the last touches to the story of the de- 
spised twenty cities of ‘Cabul’ must have considered 
that the ‘land of the galil ’ extended to the Asherite 
town of Cabul, for to exclude the town of Cabul from 
the ‘ land of Cabul ’ would be as unnatural as to exclude 
the town of Goshen from the land of Goshen (Josh. 
10 41 ; cp lbs*)- In the time of Josephus we know 
that Cabul [ q.v .] was a border city of Galilee, and 
there is every probability that this ancient place was 
spoken of as Galilaean long before this ; Janoah, too, 
even if Asherite, was apparently regarded as Galilaean 
when 2 K. 15 29 was written, though the writer certainly 
seems to have applied the term ‘ Galilee ’ more especi- 
ally to Naphtali. How, indeed, could Asher have 
failed to be included in the g t lil haggoylm t Accord- 
ing to Judg. 1 31-33 the non-Israelitish element in Asher 


1 Janoah ( = Y enu’amu) I being probably Asherite (see J anoah), 
in spite of Buhl’s hesitation (1 Geog . 229). It is no doubt out of 
the_ right geographical order ; but this is probably a con- 
fusion introduced by the editor, and was not in the original 
record. It would, of course, be possible to emend rnj* into 
iru3 (cp z K. 16 ao, and see Chinnereth), but the corruption 
assumed seems not very likely. 

8 As Benzinger points out, the preceding word * 1^31 cannot 
be right ; he misses, however, the true explanation of the pres- 
ence of the word. It is simply miswritten for VVn » the scribes, 
as usual, left the wrong word and the right ride by side. Cp 
the corruptions mentioned under Gilead, a. 
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was considerably larger than that in Naphtali. The 
highly mixed origin of the tribe so-called is implied in 
Gen. 30 1 a/, ((birth of Asher), apd is confirmed by the 
fact that the Hebrew tribesmen borrowed their name of 
Asher from their non-Israelitish parents, an extensive 
North Palestinian region having been called Aseru in 
the time of the Egyptian kings, Seti I. and Rameses II, 
(see Asher, § i). 

The land of Zebulun also had a natural claim to be 
called Galilaean. Zebulun is not indeed said to have 
been, like Asher, the son of a slave-girl, but, like Asher 
and Naphtali, it had to tolerate Canaanitish enclaves in 
its territory (Judg. 130), and, if Is. 9i [833] may be 
followed, it suffered, like Naphtali, from the invasion 
of Tiglath-pileser — i. e. , was partly Aramaised. In the 
latter passages Zebulun (which corresponds to the 1 road 
to the sea ' ; see Zebulun) and Naphtali together form 
' the district (galil) of the nations,’ 1 and very possibly 
in 1 K. 9 13 1 the land of Cabul ’ should be emended into 
' the land of Zebulun ’ (see Cabul), implying that the 
* twenty cities in the land of the galil ’ w r ere in Zebulun. 

After 734 B.c. * the galil ’ in its widest sense became 
an integral part of the Assyrian empire, and hence, 
S Lat er though the greater part of the old 

boundaries. Israditish population remained, its 
purity must have become by degrees 
more and more contaminated. In 2 Ch. 30 10, how- 
ever, there may be an allusion to post-exilic attempts of 
the Jews of South Palestine to strengthen the Jewish 
spirit in the N. ‘ as far as Zebulun/ and 1 Macc. 
5 14-23 shows that Jews lived in ' Galilee ’ in Maccabean 
times. The term Galilee in post-exilic times, however, 
had obtained a wider meaning than of old. We know 
the boundaries of Galilee in the time of Josephus, and 
we may assume that they were the same in the preceding 
centuries. According to him, Galilee was bounded on 
the N. and W. by the territory of the Tyrians, to which 
Mount Carmel also belonged, on the S. by Samaria and 
Scythopolis (Beth-shean), on the E. by the trans- 
Jordanic region and by the Lake of Gennesaret (BJ 
iii. 3i). It was divided into two parts, Upper and 

Lower Galilee, the boundary line of which was, natur- 
ally, the plain of er-Rameh (the ha-Ramah of Josh. 
I936). The Mishna, which recognises the same 
divisions, though it adds the district of Tiberias (taken 
from Lower Galilee), names as the frontier city Kefar 
Hananyah; 2 Josephus, however ( Vit. 188), mentions 
Bersabe or Beer-subai (see § 7). Elsewhere this his- 
torian mentions Kedasa or Kydasa (the ancient 
Kedesh) as a Tyrian fortress on the Galilaean border 
(Anl. xiii. 56 BJ\\. I81 iv. 23). This is important, for 
it suggests a change in the N. boundary of Galilee. 
In the N. , Galilee seems to have lost ; but in the 
S. it gained considerably, for Ginaia or En-gannim, 
S. of the Great Plain, marked the southern limit of 


Galilee. Sometimes, too, localities on the E. of the 
Lake of Gennesaret (or Sea of Galilee) are reckoned as 
Galilaean (see, e.g . , Jos. Z?/ii. 81, where Judas of Gamala 
is called dvrjp TaAiXcuos) — a natural inconsistency. 

Nominally, therefore, Galilee was cut off from the 
Lebanon by the territory of Tyre. It was, however, 


4. Physical 
characteristics. 


its relation to the Lebanon and to 
Hermon that made Galilee so rich 
in moisture, 8 and especially in streams 


and wells, and therefore so pre-eminent in fertility, as 


compared with both Samaria and Judaea. There is no 


difference in this respect between Lower and Upper 


1 The phrase ‘ the other side of Jordan ’ corresponds to 

‘ Gilead ’ in the traditional text of 2 K. 15 29, which lay before 
the author of this late insertion in Isaiah (see SBOT and cp 
Duhm). Guthe (PR Eft) 6 337) seems wrong in explaining -ny 
of the district on the W. shore of the Jordan from Hflleh to 
Dan. is surely corrupt (see coL 1628, note 2). 

2 Neub. Giogr. 226. 

* ‘All vegetation,’ says Merrill, ‘would be affected by the 
“ dew of Hermon,” which is praised in Ps. 183 3/ See, however, 
JDew, fa 
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Galilee ; the distinction drawn in the Mishna is merely 
that the latter produces, and that the former does not 
produce, sycomor es. Not only in Asher (Dt. 88*4), but 
also throughout Galilee, olives were so abundant that it 
was easier, as a Rabbi said, to support an entire legion 
by means of olives than in the land of Israel (where food 
is less easily had) to raise a single child. 1 Naphtali 
was specially famous for its vines, and for 16 m. round 
Sepphoris the land ‘flowed with milk and honey’ 
(Meg. 6 a). All this luxrny might have enervated die 
inhabitants but for the long stretches of highland 
country. 

Upper Galilee, in particular (’VflBJ an, 'the hill- 
country of Naphtali'), consists of a broad mountain- 
ridge, a continuation of the Lebanon range. On the 
summit is a tract of undulating table-land, diversified 
by wooded heights and smooth green plains. In the 
centre of this table-land stood Kedesh- Naphtali, among 
whose rich pastures Heber, the Kenite, sojourned 
(Judg. 4 11 ). On the E. the mountains break down 
abruptly into the deep basin of the upper Jordan. On 
the W. the slopes are more gradual, and long ravines 
of singular beauty and wildness wind down to the sea- 
coast and the plain of Acre. These western declivities, 
once the possession of Asher, are still celebrated for 
their olive groves (cp the name Bir-zaith). The town 
of Safed, perched on the culminating point of the 
mountain chain to the S., is one of the four sacred 
cities of the Jews. It is also noted as the centre of 
a wide volcanic region (see Earthquake, § 3). 

The southern slopes of the mountain range, from the 
castellated heights of Safed to the broad plain of 
Esdraelon, afford some of the most picturesque scenery 
in Palestine. Forests of evergreen oak sweep round 
the flanks of the hills in graceful belts, and line the 
sides of the valleys, leaving open glades, and undulating 
expanses of green grass, such as are seen in English 
parks. Here, too, are upland plains, like vast terraces, 
with rich soil and rank vegetation. The largest is that 
now called el-Battof — fertile, but without sufficient 
drainage on the eastern side, and therefore marshy. 
There are others to the eastward, along the brow of the 
hills that encircle Tiberias, and extending down to 
Tabor. These are separated from the great plain of 
Esdraelon by a line of rocky but picturesque hills, 
which culminate on the E. in the dome of Tabor. 
Esdraelon stretches out beyond them like a sea of 
verdure, leaving in the distance the base of Carmel and 
the mountains of Samaria. 

Lower Galilee was a land of husbandmen, famed for 
its corn-fields (the wheat of Chorazin was proverbial), 
as Upper Galilee was for its olive groves, and Judaea 
for its vineyards. The demand for the Galilaean wheat 
must have been large indeed (cp Acts 12 20). Gen- 
nesaret (see Gennesar), however, surpassed all other 
regions ; its fertility excites Josephus to an unwonted 
enthusiasm (BJ iii. 82/. 108). The best pomegranates 
came from Shikmonah — i.e. , we can hardly doubt, 
the Sykaminos of Josephus, between Caesarea and 
Acco, near Mount Carmel ; and it should be noted 
that Eusebius (05 267 70) expressly identifies Syka- 
minos and Hepha — i.e., the modern Haifa. Probably 
the old town lay a little to the N. of Haifa, on the site 
of some ruins still called ‘ the old Haifa. ’ For the 
oil of ancient Galilee cp 2 Ch. 2 10, and for its wheat 
and fat oxen (but not ‘fowls’ ; see Fowl, § 2), 1 K. 
4 23 [5 3]. Turning to the rivers and lakes, we must 
give the first place to the Jordan, all of which to 
the N. of the Lake of Gennesaret, and one-third of 
its length to the S. , belonged to Galilee. Many small 
streams flowing from the eastern watershed meet the 
Jordan ; those on the W. , including the Kishon (Nahr 
el-Mukatta ), flow into the Mediterranean (see Kishon). 
The Semachonitis or Lake of Huleh (not the ‘ Waters 

1 Ber. Rabbet, par. so, following Wiinsche’s translation (cp 
Neub. Giogr. x8o). 
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of Merom’) and the Sea op Galilee are the two 
lakes. The former is a triangular basin, about 6 ft. 
above the sea-level ; it is very disappointing, being 
shallow and reedy ; water-fowl abound in it. The 
latter is described in the next article. On the famous 
hot springs of Tiberias (rivalled by those of Gadara) see 
Tiberias. 


The population of Galilee in the time of Jesus was 
of more diverse origin than it had ever been before. 

_ - . The somewhat mixed old Israelitish 
population had been further modified by 
population. pj 1Gen j c i an( Ituraean (Arabian?), and 
Greek elements, so that the Jews, with perfect justice 
from their point of view, could look down on the 
Galilaeans, whose imperfect legal orthodoxy and in- 
accurate pronunciation 1 soon ‘bewrayed* them (Mk. 
1470 Mt. 2673). Still, the Galilaeans could boast of 
great names in their past history, 8 and they were them- 
selves no cowards when their religion was at stake ; the 
old spirit of the Naphtalites lived again in their descend- 
ants, however mixed the race of those descendants 


might be. They were doubtless too industrious to be 
strictly orthodox from a Pharisaic point of view ; but 
the Messianic hope burned more brightly in Galilee than 
anywhere else in Palestine, and hundreds of inquirers 
from the populous Galilaean towns and villages followed 
the great Teacher wherever he went. He had a word 
for all He knew them indeed, as brothers know 


brothers, for it can hardly be doubted that, as Prof. 
Percy Gardner has well said, * according to all historic 
probability, Jesus of Nazareth was born at Nazareth’ 
( Exploraiio Evangelica , 254 ['99]), or rather at the 
Nazarene or Galilaean Bethlehem, for which, by a mis- 
understanding, 1 Nazareth * appears to have been sub- 
stituted (see Nazareth). This connection of Jesus 
with Galilee has been well treated by Renan, though 
he has doubtless fallen into exaggerations which repel 
sober minds. 


‘ The region adjacent to Jerusalem is perhaps the most triste 
country in the world. Galilee, on the other hand, is full of 
verdure and of shade, the true country of the song of songs. 
During^ March and April the fields are carpeted with flowers. 
The animals are small, but of great gentleness. The forms of 
the mountains are more harmonious there than elsewhere, and 
inspire higher thoughts. Jesus seems to have had a special 
fondness for them * (Vie de Jisus^), 67 f). 


The early history of Christianity cannot be understood 
apart from its physical environment. Galilee is dear to 
6 Local us ’ ^ >ecause by every right Jesus can be 
influences ca ^ed a Galilaean, and must have imbibed 
Tfttmg the moral and physical influences of his 
village home ; Umbria gives the key to 
St Francis ; Galilee, in some sense, gives the key to 
Jesus of Nazareth. How he ‘ had compassion ’ on its 
teeming multitudes we know from the Gospels, and it 
is no slight merit in Dr. Selah Merrill that he has sup- 
plemented the one-sided (though not untrue) statements 
of Renan by proving the density <?f the population of 
ancient Galilee.* * He who wandered among the hills 
and valleys of Galilee was never far from some great 
and populous city.’ 4 Yet, such are the revenges of 
history, this home of the fulfiller and transformer of the 
Law became, in the second century after Christ, the 
centre of Jewish study of the Law. Galilee must at 
this period have contained a large and wealthy Jewish 
population. Traces of their splendid synagogues are 
still to be found at Tell Hfim, KerSzeh, Irbid, Kedes, 
MeirSn, Kefr Bir’im, and other places. Strangely 
enough, in six of these there are carved representations 
of animals. 


1 They confounded * with p, and n with n* 

8 In Jn. 7 52 for vpo&nrv we should probably read, with the 
Sahidic version, 6 vpo wnp, else strange ignorance is ascribed 
to the Jews. Prophets and other great men had come out of 
Galilee. See Keim, Jesus of Naxara, ET 8 13-15. 

.* Josephus asserts (Vit. 45; 2?/ iii. 82) that there were 204 
cities and villages, the very least of which contained more than 
15,000 inhabitants. We need not accept this. 

4 Besant, quoted by GASm. HG 432, n. 2. 
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The best-known localities in Jewish Galilee are in the 
lower part of the province. On the W. of the southern 
rhiaf border, S. of the Wfidy el-Melek, is 

1 VS* the village of Seraflniyeh, the ancient 

localities. simonias (Jos. Vit. 24), identified by 
the Talmud with Shimron [?. v . , i. j. The modern 
village of Yaf&, SW. of Nazareth, is the Japha of 
Josephus (BJ ii. 206 , iii. 731). The frontier town of 
Xalothor Exaloth (BJ iii. 8 x ; Vit. 44) is themodern IksSl ; 
cp Chesulloth or Chisloth Tabor. Another frontier 
town, Dabaritta(Jos. Vit. 266 a; BJii. 21 3), is the modern 
Deburiyeh, at the foot of Mount Tabor on the north, 
the ancient Daberath. Close to or upon Mt. Tabor 
was a fortress called by Polybius (v. 706 ) Atabyrion. 
S. of Tabor, on the slope of Little Hermon, is the 
small village of Nein, the Nain of the NT. The plain 
between Tabor and Gennesaret was called (Eus. OS 
2968 ) Saronas ; the name is echoed in that of the village 
Sarona. Esdraelon is treated elsewhere. 

Let us now move westward from the shore of Gen- 
nesaret, and pause first at the ruins of Irbid, the Arbela 
of Josephus, famous in the history of Herod (BJ i. I62 4), 
and look up to the round rocky hill called Kara Hattln 
(1135 ft. above sea- level), regarded by the Latins as 
the Mount of the Beatitudes, and identified by the 
Talmud with the Ziddim of Josh. 1835. To the SW. 
is Kefr Kenna, which tradition identifies with Cana of 
Galilee. Conder’s site for Cana ( ’Ain Kfina) has the 
seeming advantage of being only half an hour to the N. 
of Nazareth ; the fountain flows on though the village 
has disappeared. But what if 1 Nazareth ’ is really a 
mistake for the Nazarene Bethlehem? Seftiriyeh is no 
doubt Sepphoris, so famous in the Roman war ; the 
Talmud calls it Sippori. Beit-Lahm, the ancient 
Bethlehem of Zebulun and en-Nasira, or Nazareth, 
require to be noticed together (see Nazareth). 

In the N. of the Plain of Battof (the Asochis of Jos. ) 
we pause with interest at the Tell Jefat, upon which 
once stood the fortress of Jotapata, defended by 
Josephus ( 2 ?/iii. 7 / ) ; cp Jiphtah-el. The border 
cities, Kefar Hananyah and Bersabe, are respectively 
Kefr 'Anan and Abu Sheba (N. of Kefr 'Anan), unless, 
indeed, Bersabe is the Birsabee of Theodosius (circa 
530 A.D. ), which Guthe identifies with Khirbet el- 
’Oremeh, above Khan Minieh on the Sea of Galilee. 

Of the doubtless ancient sites in Upper Galilee, few 
have a proved biblical connection — c.g. , Kerazeh (Chora- 
zin) ; Safed (the Sefet of Tob. li in the Latin), the 
highest town in Galilee (2749 ft.), and, as some have 
fancied, the ‘ city that is set on a hill * of Mt. 5 14 ; 
Meiron, where many old Jewish, teachers are buried ; 
el-Jish, the Gischala of Josephus, and the G11S Halab- 
of the Talmud; and, to the NW. , Kefr-Birim, already 
referred to. See also Galilee, Sea of ; Esdraelon ; 
Jezreel i. ; Tabor. 

Neubauer, La Giographie du Talmud (*68) ; Guirin, Galilee 
(’8o) ; Survey of Western Palestine ; Memoirs , vol. L, * Galilee * 
f8i) » Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ 

Literature. \ 9 *)i Macgregor, The Rob Roy on the Jordan 
(’69) ; GASm. HG 20 ; Guthe, art. * Galil&a ' in 
PR Eft), Bd. vi. (’99); also Art. ‘Galilee* in Kitto’s Bib. Cyd. 
by J. L. Porter, from which a few portions of the present article 
have been adapted. T. K. C. 

GALILEE, SEA OF (h GaAacca thc taAiAaiac 

[Ti. WH]), a Hebraistic expression (see Geography, 
§ 4) for the fine sweet- water lake through which the 
Jordan flows on the E. of Galilee. 

It occurs five times (Mt. 4 x8 15 29 Mk. 1 16 7 31 Jn. 6 x). 
Other names are (1) ‘sea of Tiberias’ (rj 9 . rrjs TiBepidSot 
[Ti. WH]), Jn. 21 x ; (2) ‘sea of Galilee, of 
1. Names. Tiberias ’ ft 9 . rrjs TaX. tv Tift. [Ti. WH] Jn. 6 x), 
where ‘ of Tiberias ' seems to be a scribe's cor- 
rection, intended to supersede ‘of Galilee,’ and pointing for- 
ward to v. 23 where ‘Tiberias’ is mentioned; 1 (3) ‘lake of 
Gennesaret ’ (rj \ifiyrj Tfryrjouper [Ti. WH]), Lk. 5 x ; (4) ‘ the 

1 B. d.e. Syr. Hcl. (Tregelles) prefix etc rd fdpr), which is 
also a correction, but one that does not suit, the eastern sh 
being meant. 
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HAP OF GALILEE AND ESDRAELON 

INDEX TO NAMES 

The references following some names having no biblical equivalent are to passages that mention them. The alpha- 
betical arrangement ignores prefixes: 'Ain (' spring’), Bir ( * well'), el (' the'), J. (Jebel, ' mt.'), Jisr ( * bridge'), 
Kefr (' village '), Kh . (Khirbat, 'ruin'), L. (lake), Mt., N. (Nahr, 'river'), Nabi ('prophet'), Jd. (river), 
Sahl (' plain'), Sheikh (' saint'), Tell (' mound'), V mm (' mother'), W. (Wady, 'valley'). 


Abel-beth-maachah, Di 

Abil el-Kamh, Di 

W. 'Abillin, B3(Jiphtah-el) 

tell Abu Kudes, B4 

AbH Sheba, C3 (Galilee!., 8 7) 

Accho, B3 

Achshaph ?? Ci 

Achzib, B2 

Acre, B3 

bay of Acre, B3 [haddah) 
kefr Ad(h)an, B5 (En- 
sahl el-Ahma, CD3, 4 
‘Ainitha, C2 (Beth-anath) 
‘Akka, B3 
Alamraelech ?? B3 
‘Alia (ruin), C2 (Hali) 
umm el-'Amud, B2 
wady’Amud, C3(Tappuah) 
Anaharath ?? C5 
kefr ‘Anan, C3 
W. ‘Ara, B5 (Ephraim, 8 47) 
wady el-‘ Arab, D4(Gadara) 
el-*Araj, D3 (Beth-saida) 
Arbela ?? C3 
Ar<J el-Huleh, D2 
sahl 'Arrabeh, B5 (Dothan) 
‘Arraneh, C5 
Asochis, C3 
‘Athllt, A4 

Bahr Tabariyeh, D3, 4 
Bahret el-Huleh, D2 
(Merom) 

nahr Banias, D2 (An an a) 
nahr Bareighlt, D2 (Abel ii. ) 
el-Bateiha, D3 (Arbattis) 
Battof, C3 (Alammelkch) 
Beisan, C5 

Beit Ilfa, C4 (Bethulia) 

Beit-Lahm, B4 

bir Berameh, C5 (Belmen) 

Beiat, C2 (Ram ah, 6) 

Belus, B3 

jisr Benat Ya‘kub, D2 
Bersabe, C3 (Galilee i. , § 7) 
Bethlehem, B4 
Beth-shean, C5 [mel, § 1) 
Bilad er-Ruhah, B4 (Car- 
wady el-Bireh, D4 
kefr Bir‘im, C2 (Ahlab) 
esh-sheikh Burkan , C4(Gil- 

Cabul, B 3 ‘ [BOA ’ ,2) 

Caesarea Palaestinae, A4 
Cana?? C3 
Capernaum ? D3 
Mt. Carmel, AB3, 4 
Chisloth-tabor, C4 
Chorazin, D3 

Dabaritta, C4 
Daberath, C4 
nabi Dahl, C4 
Daliet er-Ruhah, B4 
Dan, D2 

DSnian, B2 (Dan-Jaan) 
Deburiyeh, C4 
DSshun, CD2 (Hazor, i) 
tell Dibbin, Di (Ijon) 

Dor, A4 

plain of Dothan, B5 


Ecdippa, B2 
Edrei?? C2 
‘ Endor ’ ? C4 
Endur, C4 
En-gannim, Cs 
Esdraelon, B4 
‘Esfiyeh, B4 (Carmel) 
(E)xaloth, C4 

umm el-Fahm, B4 
wady Fajjas, D4 
Faku*, C5 (Gilboa, § 1) 
jebel Faku C5 
el-Fuleh, C4 (Cyamon) 

Gath-hepher ?? C4 
Gerasa, D3 (Gerasene) 
el-Ghuwer, D3 (Galilee ii., 
Mt. Gilboa, C5 [8 2) 
Ginaia, C5 
Gischala, C2 
Gush Halab, C2 

J. Hadireh, C2 (Hazor) 
Haifa, AB3(Achsaph) 
Haifa el-'atika, A3 [dala) 
wadyel-Hamam, C3 (Mag- 
Hammon ? B2 
‘ain Hamul, B2 (Hammon) 
wady Hamul, B2<Hammok) 
el-Harithiyeh, B4 (Haro- 
well of Harod, C4 [sheth) 
Kh. Harreh, D2 (Hazor) 
N. el-Hasbani, Di , 2 (Ain, 2) 
Hazor? D2 
Hieromax, D4 
‘ Hill of Moreh ’ ? C4 
Hippos, D3 
Hukkok ?? C3 
tell Hum, D3 (Chorazin) 
Hunin, D2 (Migdal-el) 

Ibleam? Cs 
khirbet Iksaf Ci 
Iksal, C4 

Irbid, C 3 [88 4, 7 ) 

Sh. Iskander, B4 (Ephraim, 

Jabesh?? Ds 
Jalkamus, C5 
‘ain Jalud, C4 
N. Jalud, C4 (Harod) 
Janoah?? Ci, 2 
tfell Jefat, C3 
Jelameh, C4 (Ibleam) 
Jelbon, Cs (Gilboa, 8 0 
Jenin, Cs 
Jezreel, C4 
Jiphtah-el? C3 
el-Jish, C2 
Jokneam ? B4 
Jordan, D2, 3, 4, 5 
Jotapata, C3 

Kabr Hiram, C2 (Hiram) 

Kabul,’ B3 

Kadesh, D2 

tell el- Kadi, D2 

jebel Kafsy,C4 (Nazareth) 

tell JCaimun, B4 


Kaisariyeh, A4 [lee ii., 8 7) 
Kalat el-Hosn, D3 (Gali- 
Kal'at esh-Shakif, Di 
Kana, C2 t(EpHRAiM, 84 ) 
‘ain Kana, C4 (Cana) 
Kanah?? C2 
jebel Karmal, AB3, 4 
wady el-Karn, B2 [8 7) 
Kam Hattin,C3(GALiLEEi., 
el-Kasimiyeh, Ci 
tell el-^assis, B4 (Carmel, 
Kaukabel-Hawa, D4 [8 3) 
Kedasa, D2 
Kedes, D2 

Kedesh (Kishion?) B4 
Kefar Hananya, C3 
tell Keisan, B3 (Kishion) 
kefr Kenna, C3 
Kerak, D4 (Galilee ii., 8 7) 
Kerazeh, D3 
Kersa, D3 (Gerasenes) 
wady el-Khudera, A 5 
tell Khureibeh, D2 
Kishon, B3 

kefr Kud, Bs (Bethulia) 
Kuffin, Bs 

Ladder of Tyre, B2 
(Ramah, 6) 
nahr el-Leddan, D2 
Lejjun, B4 

Leontes, Di (Achshaph) 

N. el-Litani, Di (Ach- 
shaph) 

Kh. Luweziye, Di 

nahr Mafshukh, B2 
Marun er-Ras,C2 (Merom) 
Mas'adiyeh, D3 (Beth- 
saida) 

Kh. Ma % sub, B2 (Ashkrah) 
nahr el-Mef jir , A5 (Kanah) 
Megiddo, B4 
Meiron, C3 (Merom) 
el-Mejdel, D3 (Magdala) 
wady el-Melek, B3 
'ain el-Mejriteh, C4(Harod) 
Merj 'Ayun, Di (Ijon) 
Merjel-Hadireh, C2(Hazor) 
Merj Ibn 'Amir, BC4 
el-Meshhed, C4 
el-Mezar, C4 (Gilboa, 8 2) 
el-Mezra'ah, C4 (Esdrae- 
W.el-Milh, B4(Arad)[lon) 
khan Minieh, D3 
khirbet Mini&, D3 
Miryamin, D5 
el-Mohraka, B4 (Carmel, 8 3) 
jisr el-Mujami‘, D4 
el-Mujedil, B4 (Idalah) 
Mujeidil, C2 (Migdal-el) 
nahr el-Mukatta', B3, 4 
tell el-Mutasailim, B4 

Nabi Dahi, C4 
* Nain ’ ? C4 

nahr Na'man, B3 (Adonis) 
en-Nasira, C4 [rath) 
en-Na'ura, C4 (Anaha- 
‘ Nazareth,' C4 
Nein, C4 

Nuris, C4 (Gilboa, 8 2) 


Kh. el-*Oremeh, D3 (Gali- 
lee 1,8 7) 

Pella, Ds 
Ptolemais, B3 

Ramah, C3 
er-Rameh,C3 
plain of er-Rameh, C3 
(Galilee i., 8 3) 

Ras el- ‘Ain, B2 (Hosah) 
Ras en-Nakura, B2 (Ra- 
mah, 6) 

Ras Umm esh-Shakf, B4 
Rummaneh, B4 (Hadad- 
rimmon) 

Safed, C3 (Galilee i., | 7) 
Safuriyeh, C3, 4 (Naza- 
reth) 

wady Sakak, B2 
Sarona, C4 (Galilee i., 8 7) 
Saronas, C4 [mah, 6) 
Scala Tyriorum, B2 (Ra- 
Scythopolis, Cs 
Sefet, C3 (Galilee i., 8 7> 
wady Selhab, Bs (Dothan) 
L. Semachonitis, D2 
wady Semak, D3 (Geras- 
Semakh, D4 [enes) 

Semuniyeh, B4 (Kattath) 
Sepphoris, C3, 4 (Naza- 
reth) 

esh-Shari'a, D2, 3, 4, 5 
Shari *at el-Manadireh, D4 
wady Sharrar, C4 (Golan) 
Shatta, C4 (Beth-shittah) 
Shihor-libnath ?? A4 
Shimem, C4 

jebel es-Sih,C4 (Nazareth) 
Si monias , B4 (G ali lee i. , 8 7) 
S 51 am, C4 
Sur, Bi 

Susitha, D3 (Galilee ii. , 8 7) 
Sycaminum, A3 

Taanach, B4 
Ta*annuk, B4 [8 7 ) 

Tabakat Fahl, D5 (Gilead, 
Tabariyeh, D3 
‘ain Taba'un, C4 (Harod) 
et-Tabigha, D3 (cp Caper- 
Tabor, C4 [naum, 8 4/) 
Tanturah, A4 [8 7 ) 

Taricheae, D4 (Galilee ii., 
wSdy et-Tawahln, C3 
et-Tell, D3 (Beth-saida) 
Tiberias, D3 
sea of Tiberias, D3, 4 
jebel et-Tor, C4 
Tjrre, Bi 
Tyrus, Bi 

wady Yabis, Ds (Jabesh) 
Yafa, C4 (Japhia) 

Yakuk, C3 
Yanuh, Ci, 2 
Yarmuk, D4 (Golan) 
Ya'tir, C2 

Yemma, CD4 (Aphek, 3, c) 

Zer'In, C4 
nahr ez-Zerka, A4 
ez-Zib, B2 
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GALILEE, SEA OF 

«e&’ 0 ? Jn. 6 11-25 ; <s) ‘the lake’ (rj KCfiX Lk. 5 a 

8 aa f. 33. To these must be added (6) * sea of Chmnereth ' 
(nWD^, and (7) ‘sea of Chinneroth’ (nVuSTr), see Chin- 
nereth, Chinneroth ; also (8) ‘ the water of Gennesar ’ — i.e., 
(RV) ‘of Gennesareth, z Macc. 11 67. See Gennesar. For 
Talmudic notices the reader will consult Neub. Giogr. 35, and 
Kohut, ‘ Lakes of the Holy Land, 4 691 (’92). 

The extreme length of this lake is 13 m. ; its greatest 
width is little less than 7 m. It is an irregular oval 
n in shape. Its surface is 681 ft. below 

level of the Mediterranean. Its 
naraOTen,nac ** greatest depth has been exaggerated 
by M* Gregor and Lortet. 

As Barrois (1894) states, it varies from 130 ft. to 148 ft., 
according to the season, the greatest depth occurring along the 
course of the Jordan, through the meridional axis of the sheet. 
The surface temperature varies considerably. Down to 30 ft. it is 
on an average about 68° or 69°, and at 50 ft., 6a° or 63°. Between 
65 ft. and 130 ft., however, there is a uniform temperature of 
59°. This is much higher than in the Swiss lakes at the same 
depth, but the lake of Tiberias lies at a much lower elevation, 
under a much hotter sun, and is fed from the sides and the 
bottom by several hot springs (see PEFQ, '94, pp. 211-220). 

The scenery of the lake disappoints some travellers ; 
but arriving from the S. where the landscapes are by no 
means always pleasing, one feels it a relief to catch a 
first view of its pale blue waters and the steep but bare 
and by no means bold mountains which so nearly 
surround it. 1 It is unjust to speak of it as dreary. It 
is only under certain aspects that it presents a painful 
monotony of gray ; the evening hues are delightful, and 
round it there is a broad beach of white pebbles with 
small shells. The Jordan enters at the extreme northern 
end and issues ‘ plunging and swirling ' at the southern. 
Here there are wide openings, which permit a view of 
the valley, and suggest interesting excursions. 

The favourable physical conditions of Gennesaret {el- 
Ghicwer) have been referred to elsewhere (see Gen- 
nesar). Here it suffices to add that the harvest on the 
shore is nearly a month earlier than on the neighbour- 
ing highlands of Galilee and Bashan. Frost is entirely 
unknown. The trees, plants, and vegetables are those 
usually found in Egypt — e.g., the palm, the Zizyphus 
lotus , and the indigo plant. 

* Though the whole basin of the lake, and, indeed, 
the Jordan valley, is of volcanic origin, as evidenced by 
the thermal springs and the frequent earthquakes, yet 
the main formation of the surrounding wall of moun- 
tains is limestone. A large number of black stones and 
boulders of basaltic tufa are scattered along the slopes 
and upland plains, and dykes of basalt here and there 
burst through the limestone strata in the neighbourhood 
of Tiberias and along the northern shore. ' 2 

In the OT the lake is only mentioned in descriptions 
of boundaries. It receives ample compensation in the 
NT, for its well-peopled, pleasant shores 


S. NT 
references. 


attracted the preacher of the kingdom of 
God. Four of its fisher-folk became his 
first disciples, with whom he took up his temporary 
abode in the ‘village of consolation* (Capernaum) — he 
who was emphatically mlndhem (i.e., Comforter, a 
Jewish title of the Messiah). The local colouring of 
the Gospel narratives which have the lake and its shores 
for their scene, is wonderfully true. The sudden storms 
— the multitude of fish — the ‘ desert place ’ near Beth- 
saida where there was * much grass ’ — all this is in 
accordance with facts. The hot, tropical air of the 
Ghor is often filled by the cold winds from Lebanon 
which rush through the ravines of the Peraean hills 
(Thomson). So much for the storms. The fish are 
famous, both for variety and for abundance (see Fish, 
§1). Josephus (BJ iii. 10 7) remarks — and Hasselquist 
corroborates this— that some of them are found also in 
the Nile. 3 To Beth-saida the fish of the lake perhaps 
gave its name, and Taricheae was mainly devoted to 
the curing of fish. The desert but grassy place intended 

1 Cp Harper, In Scripture Lands, 323 ; H. v. Soden, Reise- 
^PortS.fetto’s Bib. CycL * Cp Neub. Giogr. 25. 
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in the narratives of the first feeding of the people (see 
especially Mk. 639) is surely the rich but swampy plain 
of el-Bateiha in the NE. , at the N. end of which are 
the ruins of Beths aid a (q.v.). Nor can we doubt 
that towards the S. of the lake there were also * desert 
(solitary) places,' even if they were only on high hill 
tops. 

This consideration is important with reference to the 
two narratives of the feeding of the multitude. That 
4 . Feeding of t ^ le same fruition may receive different 
the multitude forms, so that two distinct events 
* appear (but wrongly appear) to be 
reported, is clear from the lives of the patriarchs. It is 
the application of the comparative method, not any 
wish to rationalise, that prompts many good critics to 
identify the two narratives referred to. 1 If this be 
done, we are placed in a position to rectify some very 
natural mistakes in the present form of the traditions. 
We shall see that the scene of the most original narra- 
tive of the feeding was probably not in the NE. , but 
more towards the S. Jesus had gone hither to be as far 
as possible from Antipas, 2 and yet, even in this remote 
spot, he could not hide himself from eager followers. 
How did he deal with them ? There was probably a 
gap in the oral tradition, and the early Christians did 
not shrink from filling it up by ascribing to him who 
was a prophet, and more than a prophet, a deed such 
as Elisha was said to have performed of old. How 
well they expanded the scanty suggestion of 2 K. 

4 42-44 ! 3 How much more spiritually suggestive are 
the evangelical narratives ! 

The view presented here is different doubtless from 
that commonly received ; but it seems to remove not a 
few very real difficulties. Nor is it only geography and 
exegesis that owe something to a keener textual criti- 
cism. We are thus helped one stage further towards 
the perception that the central importance of the Gospel 
narratives does not consist in their freedom from the 
inevitable errors of much-edited popular traditions. 

Let us now compare the various Gospel statements as 
to the scene of the reported event, assuming (as we may 
and must) that there is a duplication of the original 
story. 

Mt. 14 13, ‘ When Jesus heard of it, he withdrew from thence 
in a boat to a desert place apart. 1 No name of a place is given 
before v. 34, where we read, ‘ . . . they came to the land, unto 
Gennesaret.’ Mt. 15 29, ‘And Jesus . . . came nigh unto the 
Sea of Galilee ; and he went up into a mountain, and sat there ’ ; 
v. 39, ‘ And he sent away the multitudes, and entered into the 
boat, and came into the borders of (RV) Magadan.’ 

Mk. 6 31, ‘Come ye yourselves into a desert place* ; v. 45, 

‘ And straightway he constrained his disciples to enter into the 
boat, and to go before him unto the other side to Bethsaida, 
while he himself sendeth the multitude away ’ ; v. 53, * And . . . 
they came to the land, unto Gennesaret.’ Mk. 84^ ‘Whence 
shall we be able to fill these men with bread here m a desert 
place?’ v. 10, ‘And straightway he . . . came into the parts of 
Dalmanutha. 1 

Lk. 9 10, * And he took them, and withdrew apart to a city 
called Bethsaida’ ; v. 12, ‘for we are here in a desert place.’ 
The reading in v. 10 is uncertain (cp Blass’s edition of Lk.). R V 
follows Treg., Ti., WH. Certainly the reading of the received 
text (followed by AV) is the work of a corrector. It does not, 
however, follow that that of B and D, etc. (D has ku>/aijv for 
noktv) is the right one. We must leave the question open. 
There is nothing else in the text of Lk. to indicate exactly 
where the scene of the narrative is to be placed. 


entered into a boat, and were going over the sea into Caper- 
naum' ; v. 23, ‘Howbeit there came boats from Tiberias,’ etc. ; 
v. 24, ‘. . . and came to Capernaum, seeking Jesus.’ 

The greatest difficulty here is in Mk. 645 (rpo&yetr 
els t 6 Tlpav irpds (SrjOffaidav ). Are there two Bethsaidas ? 

TUth jjo or steH we suppose (GAS, HG 458 ; see 
o. Betns&iaa b EXHSAIDAj § 2 ) that ‘going across’ does. 
_ _ not mean crossing to the W. shore, but 

Daimanutna. on jy taking the short journey northward to 
Bethsaida? The present writer thinks both views improb- 

1 Cp Keim, Jesu von Naz. 2 528/". 3 Cp Keim, Lc. 

3 Note the barley loaves, and cp Jn.69. 
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able, and instead of adopting the reading of old MSS of 
the Itala (followed in AV“*- ‘over against Bethsaida ’ ) 
would suppose that there is a scribe's error, and that 
for ‘ Bethsaida ’ (BrjOffcuSav) we should read 4 Tiberias ’ 
(Tifiepiada). 

A similar change is certainly necessary in the case of 
Magdala (Rec. Text) or Magadan (Treg., Ti., WH) in 
Mt. 1639, ^ Dalmanutha in Mt. 6xo. These names 
have been discussed over and over again (see Dal- 
manutha), and the latest solutions are hardly more 
natural than the earliest. The name in the original 
tradition must have been one which would account 
equally well for all these forms, and it should be one of 
which we are not obliged to say with Bruce (speaking 
of Magadan in the Expositors Bible) ‘place wholly 
unknown.’ It seems to have been Migdal-nunia 1 
(irau ^ap, ‘the tower of fish’), which was i R. m. 
from Tiberias, probably to the S. of that city. 2 

It will be seen that just as Bethsaida and Capernaum 
go together in one form of the tradition, so some un- 
known place on the E. coast (the neighbourhood of 
Gamala would suit) and Migdal-nunia go together in 
another. 8 We may perhaps find traces of this latter 
view of the localities in Mk. 64s (reading Ti/ 3 e/xa 5 a) 
and also in Jn. 623, where the ships are brought by 
the evangelist from Tiberias, because the spot where 
he places the feeding was obliquely opposite Tiberias. 4 
‘The land where they were going’ (v. 21) was not 
Capernaum (a mistake surely of the redactor of the 
Fourth Gospel), but Tiberias. 

Nothing has been said here as yet of the calming of 
the storm. Here again the spiritual suggestiveness of 

6 Calming narr ative makes it an inalienable 

of the 1 treasure - We cannot, however, pin our 

, ,,,, faith to the literal accuracy of the beauti- 
ful story, any more than to that of Ps. 
77 19 [20], 4 Thy way was in the sea and thy path in the 
great waters,’ and of Ps. 107 28-30 ; see especially the 
suggestive words with which the latter passage con- 
cludes, — ‘ So he bringeth them unto the haven where they 
would be.’ Such symbolic language is characteristic 
of faith in all earnestly-held religions, and the symbol 
soon fixes itself in narrative. These are no doubt 
held to be facts ; but the facts are valued chiefly as 
vehicles of spiritual ideas, and never examined into 
with the strictness of historic investigation. ' 

We referred above to a little-known Migdal, as 
almost certainly the Magdala of the received text of 
Mt. 1539. 

. The ordinary view identifying it with Mejdel, that miserable 
village with which the plain of el-GhuwJr begins, has to 

7 TVTa.tr/1ala ^.abandoned. The Talmud mentions several 

'mZj Migdals in this neighbourhood; Mejdel was 

T&ncheSB, one of these — possibly that from which Mary 
0^(5. Magdalene seems to have derived her name, 
scarcely the Migdal-el (g.v.) of Joshua. 

Other places on the W. shore are referred to in 
special articles (see, e.g., Capernaum, Chorazin). 

Let us now turn to the S. end of the lake, where 
stands the ruin of Kerak, at the point where the Jordan 
issues. Here we should probably place Taricheae, 
which, according to Pliny (NHhis), in his day gave 
its name to the whole lake. 5 Its site indeed is not 
undisputed, being sometimes placed at Mejdel, and 
though the theory of Grfitz — Taricheae = Migdal-nunia 
= Mejdel — is unacceptable, 5 the simpler theory which 
has commanded the assent of Wilson (PEFQ, ’77, 

1 Dalma = Ma(g)dal ; nutha = nunia. It is implied that the 
substratum of the narrative is Hebrew or Aramaic. Renan 
( Vie de ji*us$% 146) thinks that ‘Magadan’ comes from Dal- 
manfoutha).’ This does not help much. 

2 See Neub. Giogr. 21^ ; Bum, 226; but cp GriL MGWJ, ’80, 
>. 484 ; who makes the distance 4 m. (we return to this later). 

8 It would not do. therefore, to suggest that ‘Bethsaida’ 
place of fish 1 ) might be a second name of Migdal-nunia. 

4 Slightly differently Furrer, Bedeutung der bibl. Geographic, 
*4 (Vo). 
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p. 10^ ; Furrer, ZDPV2$6 f 12 194 /. 18x94^), and 
Socin (Baed. Pai.W 290) cannot be lightly rejected. 
Upon the whole, however, the arguments of Schiirer 
(GescA. I515) appear to be provisionally decisive in 
favour of Kerak ; Conder, Guthe and Buhl also 
incline in this direction. One would like to be able to 
speak more positively. Taricheae was famous in the 
first Roman war ; it was a centre of Galilaean patriotism. 
Jesus may perhaps have been there ; it is a little strange 
that it should nowhere be mentioned in the Gospels. 1 

Turning round the lake from Kerak, we pause first at 
Kal’at el-Hosn, most probably the ancient Hippos (the 
Talmudic Susitha). The name of Gamala (mentioned 
above ; famous in the Roman war) 2 * 4 seems to be pre- 
served in that of the village of Jamli ; Kersa is probably 
the ancient Gerasa (see Gerasenes). But what an 
inadequate idea these few names give of the girdle of 
towns which inclosed the Sea of Galilee in ancient 
times ! As Lamartine says, ‘ the borders of the Lake 
of Gennesaret seem to have borne cities instead of 
harvests and forests. ’ 8 The scene is very different now. 
Without the help of the imagination even the travelled 
student will see nothing but a sheet of water unenlivened 
by vessels and surrounded by treeless hills. T. K. c. 

GALL. (1) rd'l or V rol ( X oAh), b Dt. 
29 18 [17] 3232 Ps. 692i [22], Jer. 814 9 15 [14] 23 15 Lam. 
3519 Am. 612; the same Hebrew word is in Dt. 8233 
rendered ‘venom,’ in Job 20 16 ‘poison,’ and in Hos. 
10 4 4 hemlock. ’ The word primarily denotes an 
extremely bitter plant (Hos. 10 4) and its fruit (Dt. 
29 18 [17] etc.) ; it is constantly coupled with nay 1 ?, 
ladnah, ‘wormwood,’ the two together denoting the 
extreme of bitterness. Though there is no evidence 
that the plant denoted by erih was poisonous, the word 
is metaphorically applied to the venom of serpents 
(Dt. 3233 etc.), the notions of bitterness and of poison 
being closely conjoined in ancient thought (cp Di. on 
Job 20 14). 

As the etymology of the Heb. word is unknown and there is 
no kindred form m any other Semitic language, we have no 
data for discovering the particular plant intended, the proposed 
identifications with hemlock, colocynth, darnel, and poppy 
being alike conjectural. The reference in Hos. 10 4 points, to 
some weed growing on cultivated land (as <5 aypoxrrts) ; whilst 
in Dt. 32 32 some berry-bearing plant is indicated. The colocynth, 
which is otherwise probable, is a plant that grows, not on 
cultivated, but on barren land. Cp Food, § 5, end. 

(2) rrna, ntfirirah , Jobl6i3+, and (3) mhp, m e rorah, 
Job 20 14 25+ (in © exc - v * 2 5 > & alrais [BA], bialry 
[NC]), are analogous derivatives from slightly different 
forms of the same root (Lag. Uebers. 40), which denotes 
bitterness. They mean properly the human gall or 
bile ; and, from the association of the ideas of bitterness 
and poison (see above), nriD is once applied, like 
ebh. to the venom of serpents (Job 20 14). 

n. m. — w. T. T.-D. 

GALLERY, (i) znm [Kt.], 'attuk, Ezek. 41i 5 , 

p'flK, ’ attik , Ezek. 41 15 (Kr.) x6 42 5 (ra dirrfAotira, viro<f>av<reis, 
weptorvAov). The sense seems correct. With regard to ®’s 
third rendering, observe that in 42 $f. the ‘galleries’ have no 
pillars. Cp Ass. mitibu, metelfu, ‘passage, road,’ from VpHK, 
‘to pass on ’ (Del. Ass. H WB t s.v.). An architectural applica- 
tion of this word, however, is not mentioned. See Temple. 

(2) &rn, rdhat , in plur., Cant. 7 5 [6] ‘ The king is held in the 
galleries'; RV corrects, ‘in the tresses thereof.’ Neither 
‘gallery’ nor ‘tresses’ is philologically defensible (see Bu. 
ad loc.). o'am elsewhere means ‘ troughs ’ ; here it seems to be 

1 See GAS HG 451 ff. 

2 See Jos . BJ iv. 1 1. The view adopted above is that of 
Furrer and Buhl j Baed. Pal.(*), however, still adheres to the 
older view which identifies Gamala with Kal'at el-Hosn. 

8 Quoted by GASm. 

4 The latter spelling only in Dt. 82 32. 

8 This, the word used in Mt. 27 34 Acts 8 23, is the usual (9 
rendering of jtfth i but we find 0 vpdt in Dt 82 33 Job 20 x6 Am. 
6 X2, true p6v in Jer. 28 15, and dypoxms in Hos. 10 4, whilst in 
Lam. 8 5 rdf is rendered through confusion with the other 
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a corruption of D'jfe"}, * pomegranate trees.’ © has irapa- 
tpofuus, Aq. /kpamti, Symm. Read v. 5b, 4 pleasant 

are they as an orchard of pomegranate trees’ (cp 4 13). .So 
Cheyne, JQR, Jan. 1899 » Colours, $ 15. 

(3) Kt. (o\-n Kr-) in plur., Cant 1 17 A V®* ; 

but EV rafters.’ <8 ^aTvwfiara, Symm. farwaovif, Quint 
or porrijpes. This sense is best reached by reading warn (Syr. 

Ndld.), with Budde. Wetzstein (Del. Hoheslied 


u. Koh. 165) would read UO’m ‘ and our walls ’ (B'n= pn). 

(4 ) dVk» item, Ham, Ezek. 40 xtff. AVmg. (EV ‘arches,’ 
RVmg. ‘colonnade’). © transliterates. See Temple. 

GALLEY is. 8821. See Ship. 

GALLIM (D'^l, rA Ae[i]M [BN C L]). 

1. A place included among the additional 4 cities ’ of 
Judah in <S’s text of Josh. 15 59a (TaWi/x [A] ; see SBOT, 

4 Joshua, ' Heb. ). It occurs between Karem ( 'A in Karim ; 
see Beth-haccerem) and Baither ( Bittir ; see Bether 
i.) ; it was therefore W. of Jerusalem. 

2. A hamlet to the N. of Jerusalem, mentioned with 
Laishah and Anathoth, Is. 10 30 (yaWeifi [AQ], raXetfi 
[N*]). It was the home of Palti, the husband of 
Michal (see Bahurim), i S. 2544 (po/z/ua [B], yaWei 
[A], - 66 . [forte A*], yokiaQ [L] ; yed\a [Jos.]). No 
plausible identification has been offered ; the text is 
probably corrupt. Elsewhere (SBOT, Isaiah , Heb., 
Addenda) 1 it is proposed to read, for D'Vrna (EV 
* daughter of Gallim’), SaSa rva. A place called Beth- 
gilgal is mentioned in Neh. 12 29 (RV) in connection with 
Geba and Azmaveth, and one called Gilgal in Josh. 157 , 
and Geliloth in Josh. 18 17. Probably the same village is 
meant in all the three passages (so independently 
G. A. Smith [Gilgal, § 6 ( 3 )]) : we cannot identify it, 
but we know whereabouts it must have stood. It 
seems to have grown up near a cromlech facing the 
ascent of Adummim which formed a conspicuous land- 
mark, and was probably regarded as sacred. 

For Gallim in Vg. Is. 15 8 see Eglaim. T. K. C. 


classical 

sources. 


GALLIO (i-aAAicon [Ti. WH]), proconsul (AV 
• deputy’) of Achaia probably towards the end of Paul’s 

, ri ^ eighteen months’ sojourn in Corinth 

1. Facts from (about S3 AD) His father> M 

Annaeus Seneca, was a rhetorician of 
Corduba (Cordova), whence he migrated 
to Rome and became an eques ; his mother Helvia was 
also probably a native of Spain (hence cquestri et pro- 
vinciali loco ortus in Tac. Ann. 14 53). L. Annaeus 
Seneca the philosopher, and L. Annaeus Mela, the geo- 
grapher and father of the poet Lucan, were his full 
brothers, both younger than himself; his own name was 
Marcus Annaeus Novatus, and to him under this name 
Seneca addresses his books De Ira. From his father he 
received a careful education, and in Rome he attracted 


the notice of L. Junius Gallio, a rhetorician of repute (cp 
Tac. Ann. 63), who ultimately adopted him, so that his 
full name became apparently L. Junius Annaeus Gallio. 
Gallio’ s younger brother Seneca was in banishment in 
Corsica from 41 to 49 A. D. , when he was recalled by 
Agrippina to be Nero’s tutor (Tac. Ann. 12 8). There 
is no sufficient reason, perhaps, to suppose that Gallio 
shared in his brother’s disgrace (but cp Ramsay, St. Paul , 
258). Towards the close of the reign of Claudius, he 
received the governorship of the province of Achaia. 

Achaia being a senatorial province between 27 B.c. and 15 
a.d., and again from 44 a.d. onwards, 2 the term proconsul 
(avfttfiraroc) is rightly used in Acts 18 12, for the governor of such 
provinces bore always the title ‘proconsul,’ but in the case of 
Achaia the governors were of praetorian rank only, five years at 
least intervening between the praetorship and the appointment 
to a province (Marq.-Momms. Rdm. Staatsv . 1 545). We thus 
know only approximately the date of Gallio’s praetorship ; nor 
is the year of his consulship ascertained ; it was presumably 
later than his governorship. That he actually held the consul- 
ship is known from Pliny (HN 81 33), who tells us that he left 


1 Cp ‘ Geographical Gains from Textual Criticism,’ Expositor, 

Under Nero it received ‘ liberty’ for a time in 67 A.D. (Suet. 
Nero 24), but Vespasian soon withdrew the useless gift. 
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Rome post consulatum on a voyage for his health. This must 
have been a different occasion from that recorded by Seneca, 
who says that Gallio suffered from fever in Achaia, and went a 
voyage in consequence (Ep. Mor. 18 z {104 x] : ‘ illua mihi in ore 
erat domini mei Gallioms, qui cum m Achaia febrim habere 
coepisset, protinus navem adscendit clamitans non corporis esse, 
sed loci morbum '). This allusion gives us the only corroboration 
of the proconsulship recorded in Acts. It has been suggested 
that the L. Junius given as consul suffectus with A. Marcellus 
at some time under Nero on a wax tablet from Pompeii is to be 
identified with Gallio (Nipp. in Hermes 12 130). We know that 
he was in Rome in Nero’s fifth year (Dio Cass. 61 20=58 A.D.). 
His appeal for mercy saved his life for the moment when Seneca 
was driven to suicide in 65 a.d. (Tac. Ann . 15 73) ; but next year 
he also was one of Nero’s victims (Dio Cass. 62 25 Jer. Chron , 
Eus.).' 

Gallio’s genial and lovable and thoroughly upright character 
is sketched for us by his brother, and is summed up in the 
epithet ' dulcis ’ applied to him by Statius (Sih. 27 32) and by 
Seneca himself (Nat. Qu. 4 pref. : — * quern nemo non parum amat, 
etiam qui amare plus non potest . . . Nemo enim mortalium 
uni tam dulcisest, quam hie omnibus’). Dio (60 35) records a 
witticism of his, in which he spoke of Claudius, who was 
poisoned by his wife Messalina, as ‘ unco in coelum raptus ’ (in 
allusion to the deification of dead emperors, and the haling of 
dead malefactors through the streets to the Tiber). 

It has often been remarked that the narrative in Acts 
accords perfectly with Gallio’s character as otherwise 
2 Raff in Aeta known ; but the erroneous impression 
given by the phrase of AV in Acts 18 17 
( 1 and Gallio cared for none of those things ’) has ‘ made 
his name proverbial for indifferentism in the Christian 
world ’ (Farrar, St. Paul , 410). To speak of his 4 char- 
acteristic indifference,’ or 4 disdainful justice,’ seems 
beside the mark. Ramsay (Church in R. Emp. 349 
n.) points out that the Jews ‘could act against the 
Roman Paul only by arousing official Roman action on 
some pretext. ’ It is a mistake to imagine that because 
Judaism was a religio licita Gallio could be invoked in 
the interests of Jewish orthodoxy (the recorded instances 
of official protection when Jewish privileges were 
attacked 'by municipal authorities are of quite different 
nature) : in other words, the accusation, if exactly 
reproduced in v. 13, was designedly vague, and by the 
words 4 contrary to the law ' it was intended that Gallio 
should understand Roman law, which alone he was con- 


cerned to administer (so also Zahn, Einleit. 1 190). 
Further, in order to gain a correct conception of the 
incident, all idea of tumult must be rejected (xar- 
ctri(rrrj<rav 6fiodvfia66v of v. 12 merely signifies united 
action on the part of the 4 community of Jews ’ at 
Corinth). 4 It is clear that Gallio’s short speech 
represents the conclusion of a series of inquiries ’ ( Ramsay, 
St. Paul, 258), in which the attempt of the Jews to prove 
that ^Paul’s teaching put him outside the pale of Judaism, 
and so rendered him liable for introducing a new 
religion (cp the charge at Philippi, Acts 1621, and 
Thessalonica, Acts 17 7) revealed the true grounds of 
their action. Gallio’s refusal to accept a prosecution 
4 seems to show that he shared the broad and generous 
views of his brother about the policy of Rome in regard 
to the various religions of the provinces ’ (Ramsay, ib. 
259). w. j. w. 


GALLOWS (fP), Esth. 5 14 etc. ; AV®* and RV®* 
4 tree.’ See Hanging, i. 


GAMAEL ([-AMAH A [A]), 1 Esd. 8 29= Ezra 82, 
Daniel \q.v., 3]. 

GAMALIEL ; 4 El is a reward’ ; § 28 ; cp 

Gamul, and Palm. ; |-amaAihA [BAL and 

Ti. WH]). 

1. b. Pedahzur, a chief of Manasseh (Nu. 1 10 2 20 
7 54 59 10 23 [P]t). 

2. Gamaliel, or Rabban Gamaliel the elder, who, 
according to Jewish tradition, was the son of Simeon 
and the grandson of the famous Hillel, 1 is twice 
mentioned in the NT. Of his biography little is known 
beyond the facts that, early in the first century, he lived 
and taught in Jerusalem, where Saul of Tarsus is said 
to have been for some time his pupil (Acts 22 3) ; that 

1 Against this, however, see Schfir. Hist. 2 363. 
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he was a student of Greek literature ) and that he was 
a member of the Sanhedrin* which body he successfully 
counselled to moderation in their treatment of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus (id. 634^ ). 

It would be extremely interesting to have some outside con- 
firmation of the two notices in the NT. That Paul himself 
makes no reference in his epistles to his teacher, appears 
strange. Looking back on his past history the apostle describes 
himself (Phil. 85/) in a way that we should hardly have 
expected in a pupil of Gamaliel, if the ‘ rabban ’ is to be judged 
by the notice in Acts 6 34 ff. Zahn (Einl.Q) 1 35 48 50 f.) warns 
us not to exaggerate the Hellenistic influences of Pam’s home. 
His Pharisaism was an inheritance from his fathers (cp Acts 286, 
RV ‘ a son of Pharisees *) ; but in this case why did he choose 
out Gamaliel? The problem seems insoluble. 

According to Wendt, Acts 6 38^ may be based on some 
traditional saying of Gamaliel, which the author of Acts (who 
may have heard that Gamaliel’s advice determined the action 
of the Sanhedrin) applied to the present case. Certainly pro- 
visional conjectures of this sort may be admitted. Any close 
connection, however, between Paul and Gamaliel is not without 
its difficulty. 

There is a late and otherwise improbable Christian tradition 
to the effect that Gamaliel ultimately became a Christian, 
and received baptism at the hands of Peter and John ; the s .me 
tradition located the tomb of ‘ Saint Gamaliel ’ at Pisa. 1 This 
tradition, however, is almost conclusively refuted by the feet that 
he is spoken of in the records of Judaism as having been the 
first of the seven * rabbans ' (see Rabbi). Such an honorific 
title would scarcely have been bestowed upon a Christian Jew. 

The Talmudists speak of him as having been the 
president of the Sanhedrin during the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius. This, however, is certainly 
unhistorical, as may be seen from the NT and Josephus, 
where it is invariably the high priest who presides over 
the council. It should be added that the name Gamaliel 
is of frequent occurrence in the history of later Judaism. 
A grandson of the elder Gamaliel, who bore the same 
name, was the master and friend of Aquila, the 
' Onkelos ' of the Babylonian Talmud. 

See Schurer, GVI 2 299 /. ; Derenb. Pal. 339-346; Gr&tz, 
Gesck.Pl 3 a 349 JL- ; Ew. Hist . 7 193 f. 

GAMES (2 Macc. 4x4). See Hellenism, § 5. 
GAXMADIM, AV Gammadims (D**T{ 33 , but some 
3 ; <J>yAak€c[BAQ] — i.e. , D'HDK*, with which 
Pesh. agrees; aAAa k&I mhAoi [Q®* Symm 
DHD D 3 C. 11 ; nyr^Aioi [Aq.W], TeTeAec/weNOi 
[Aq.] — i.e. , DnDI ; poMAAeiM [Theod.] ; 'NpDIBp 
'Cappadocians’ [Tg.]; pygm/EI [Vg. , deriving from 
Judg. 3 16; see Cubit]). In describing the 
political and commercial relations of Tyre, Ezekiel 
(27 xi) says that ' the sons of Arvad were on [Tyre’s] 
walls, and the Gammadim on [its] towers.’ Plainly 
a proper name is required, and since * Cappadocians ' 
(Lagarde) and 'Cimmerians’ (Hal6vy) do not accord 
well with the Phoenicians of Arvad, it is evidently 
wrong to emend onDJ into DHDI. with Lagarde and 
Haldvy. Bearing in mind the numerous corruptions 
in the text of Ezek. 27 , we need not hesitate to 
read one* ‘the Simyrites ’ (or people of Simyra), 
called in EV * the Zemarite(s) ’ (so Co. Exech. , ad loc. ; 
Wi. AT Uni. 180). onoat might easily be corrupted 
either into oner (®) or into onoa (M, etc.). ‘The 
Arvadite ' and ‘the Zemarite ’ are mentioned together 
in Gen. 10 x 8 . Thus we once more get evidence of the 
dose relation between Gen. 10 and Ezek. 27 . 

That a name so unfamiliar in later times as £amadu (the 
Egyptian form) or Kumidi (Am. Tab. 87 75, and elsewhere) 
should be referred to (as -©a) i* improbable, though it is not 
unnatural that some scholars,** who {needlessly) think Comill’s 
conjecture * violent,' should think of identifying the two names. 
In Am. Tab. 87, Kumidi and $umura* are even brought into 
some degree of connection ; Rib Addi states there that the fell 
of §umura makes it hardly possible to hold Kumidi for the 
king. Guthe, with the assent of E. Meyer and Petrie, recognises 
the name Kumidi in the mod. Kftmid el-LOz, 39 m. SE. of 
Beirut, 31 m. WNW. of Damascus. This is certainly ‘an 
excellent position to command the upper Llt&ni basin, 1 so that 

1 Cp Clem. Reccg. 1 65 ; Photius, cod. 171, p. 199. 

3 WMM, E. M«yer. 

* $umura should be die later Simyra =* Ass. $imirra, though 
Windder (KB 640*) doubts this. Cp Flinders Petrie, Syria 
**d Egypt , 183. 
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the identification of Kumidi has a geographical value apart 
from the doubtful combination proposed by Mailer. Cp WMM, 
As. u. Eur. 193; E. Meyer, ‘Glossen* in ASgyptiaca, 73; 
Lag. Miitheilungen, 1 axx ; OSP), 367. T. K. C. 

GAMUL ' benefited,’ § 56 ; r&MOyA [B], 

-OYH A [A], ka. [L]), representative of the twenty-second 
(so MT and 6 AL ) or the twenty-first (so ® B ) of the 
courses of priests (1 Ch. 2417). 

GAB (so Aldine ed.), RV Gas (j-&C [BA], om. L), 
a group of children of Solomon’s servants (see Nbthi- 
nim) in the great post-exilic list (Ezra ii., § 9, §8 c), 
one of eight inserted in 1 Esd. 634 after Pochereth- 
hazzebaim of || Ezra 2s7 = Neh. 7 59. 

GARDEN ()| gan, Ass. gannatu, Arab, jannat* **, 
Syr. gann e tkd). 

The Sem. word is derived from the root ynganan, 1 cover,’ 
‘protect,’ the garden being secluded from the surrounding 
uncultivated country and the incursions of strangers, and con- 
cealed by overshadowing trees from observation (cp Hellen. iv. 
1x5, trtpmpypei'ot wapaotterot). In the Persian and the Greek 
period Hebrew also used DTtt pardis (wapbbsttrox), park or 
garden of larger extent than riproc (or |2) ; see Neh. 2 8 Cant. 
4 13 Eccles. 2 5. In Assyrian kiril (pi. -ati) means a plantation 
of trees. 

* Gardens ’ of the sort just described came in very early 
times to be specially attached to temples and also to the 
- 1 residences of wealthy persons. An illustra- 

*’ tion of the former will be found figured in 

Lepsius’ Denkmaler (395), reproduced from the wall- 
painting in the tomb of Mery re’, high priest of King 
Chuen’aten of the eighteenth dynasty (circa 1400 B.c. ; 
discovered at Tell el-’Amama). This figure represents 
the temple of the sun with the surrounding buildings. 
The space that intervenes between the buildings is planted 
with trees, and in every case the base of the trunk is 
enclosed in a round ridge of earth hollow in the centre 
in order to retain the water. Apparently there are also 
water-tanks for irrigation. All features, however, are 
not quite clear. From the same tomb we obtain other 
graphic details. A small house, the private residence 
of the priest, is depicted, and in one corner we have a 
glimpse of the garden portrayed in the conventional 
forms of old-world artists in which perspective is dis- 
regarded. Among the trees we can recognise the fig, the 
pomegranate, and the palm, whilst an arbour covered 
by a trailing grape-bearing vine is clearly visible. 

The Theban tombs frequently represent gardens of 
considerable size divided into separate enclosures for 
vines, dates, and sycomores respectively. The inter- 
esting illustration given in Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. I377, 
Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 195, represents a large garden 
of rectangular shape surrounded by a wall A canal 
of water flows in front. Between it and the wall there 
is a row of trees. 

We quote from Erman’s description : — 

The nouse is concealed ‘ in the furthest comer of the garden ; 
no sound from the stirring life on the canal could penetrate its 
seclusion. . . . There is no entrance except in front where a 
broad flight of steps leads down from the large porter’s lodge 
to two small doors which open upon the canal. Through the 
chief entrance ... we pass out of a small door directly into 
the vineyard which is seen in the centre of the plan. The 
luxuriant vines . . a . are trained on trellis-work built up with stone ; 
through these vine walks the path leads straight up to die 
house. If we pass, however, through either of the side doors, 
we come to a part of the garden resembling a small park ; here 
there is a fish-pond surrounded with palms and shrubs. . . . 
Two doors lead out of this garden ; one into the palm-garden 
which occupies a narrow strip on either side of the piece 
of ground; the other door leads into the hinder portion of 
the garden. Whether we enter the right or left side we now 
come again to a “ cool tank.” ... A pretty little arbour stands 
at the head of the pond ; here the master would sit in the evening 
and watch the water-birds at their play in the water amongst 
the lotus and papyrus plants. Finally at the back surrounded 
by a double row of palms and high trees lies the house itself.’ . . . 

Egyptian sovereigns took great interest in horticulture. 
Rameses III. (1200 B.C.), according to the Harris 
papyrus (i. 83/.), made ‘ great vineyards, walks shaded 
by all kinds of fruit-trees laden with their fruit, a sacred 
way splendid with flowers from all countries.’ Queen 
Ha't-Sepsut (Hatasu), living about 1500 B.C., imported 
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thirty-one incense trees from their habitats by the Red 
Sea. 

In a footnote to Sir G. Wilkinson’s work (1 378) we have a 


Jongh** of trees which was discovered in the tomb of an officer 
of Thotraes I. In this catalogue we find date-palms, sycom o res, 
acacias, quinces, ta m a ri s ks , willows, and figs. 

In Babylonia and Assyria the features of garden culti- 
vation are very similar and there also monarchs interested 

2 Assyria t ^ emse l ves in the art Among ancient 
and Babylonia. Bab J ,Ioni |“> documents we read of a 
* garden similar to that just mentioned. 
This belonged to Merodach-baladan and contained the 
names of seventy-two trees, shrubs, and plants. This 
inscription, called the ' garden tablet,’ is entitled at the 
close gannati la Marduk-aplu-iddina Sarri , ' Gardens 
of King Merodach-b ala dan, * 

Assyrian kings, as well as Babylonian, took a pride 
in planting gardens with choice and rare trees, brought 
from other lands. Tiglath-pileser I. ( 1 100 B. c. ) evinces 
this fondness for horticulture. 

In his prism inscription (col. 7 17-27) he says : ' Cedar-trees, 
urkarinu and allakanu trees I took away from the lands which 
I had conquered ; trees which no one among my predecessors 
[///. former kings, my fathers] had planted, I planted them in 
the parks (kiratt). Valuable garden -fruit which was not to 
be found in my own country I brought away, and caused the 
plantations of Assyria to bear these fruits.’ 1 

Four centuries 
later Sennacherib, 
in describing his 
'palace without 
rival,’ announces 
that he planted a 
great park ' re- 
sembling the Am- 
anus land (moun- 
tain),’ in which 
were ‘all kinds of 
fragrant plants, 
fruit-trees, and the 
produce of the 
mountains and of 
Chaldea. ’ 

Amid some obscure 
details we learn that 
a canal was dug i( 
kaspu from the river 
Husur, and that a 
pond was made. Vines 
and other fruit-trees 
as well as sirdu trees, 
cypresses, and palms 
were planted. Birds 



River and Garden. After Layard. 
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Its extent may be surmised from the fact that Cyrus here re- 
viewed his contingent of xx,ooo Greeks {Anab. i. 2 

A biblical hint as to the sire of these parks is conveyed 
in Esth. 1 s where we are told that the Persian king gave 
a feast to all the inhabitants of Shushan in the precincts 
of the royal park attached to the palace. From Hellen. 
iv. 1 15 we learn that Phamabazus also had his enclosed 
parks at DaskylSum, where animals for the chase were 
kept (cp Cyrop. i. 8x4). From Neh. 28 we acquire the 
additional detail that the keeper of the royal parks was 
an important court official by whom .building materials 
were granted. 

It is surely possible that Canaanite civilization 
presented features in the matter of garden cultivation 

4. Canaan. ana ^°S ous to those of the ancient empires 
of the Nile and of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Phoenician inscriptions, however, yield us no 
information on the subject, whilst the biblical evidence 
is exceedingly scanty. 1 

Under the circumstances mentioned above (§ 4) the 
features presented by the Paradise-narrative Gen. 2 8-17 
B The are s P^ c * a * interest and value. The 
main portion of this account is acknow- 
ledged to belong to the earlier stratum 
of J (J,). It is pointed out elsewhere 
(see Paradise) 

that w. 10-14 are 
probably a later 
addition 3 to the 
narrative of J r 
The critical result 
is of considerable 
importance as we 
thereby eliminate 
the most definite 
Babylonian traits 
(mention of Eu- 
phrates, Tigris, A£- 
§ur, etc.) from the 
narrative. There is 
accordingly left to 
us a Palestinian nar- 
rative apparently 
based on an ancient 
tradition of Baby- 
lonian origin which 
had survived for 
several centuries at 
least on Canaanite 


Paradise 

narrative. 


and other wild animals were placed among them. 2 A bas-relief 
representing a river and gardens watered by a canal, discovered 
by Layard at I^uyunjik, perhaps furnishes a rough illustration. 

Esarhaddon also (in two prism -inscriptions), after 
describing the erection of a palace of hewn stone and 
cedar, passes on to describe (col 6 14 ff. ) the adjoining 
park thus : 'A lofty plantation like the Iranian u moun- 
tain, overgrown with all kinds of sweet-smelling bushes, 
I placed by its side* (KB 2x38). 

From the deeds of Babylonian purchase and sale published 
by Peiser we may. infer that a plantation of date-palms (kiril 
gi/immari), sometimes bordering on a canal (frtritu), formed a 
not infrequent accompaniment of a Babylonian private dwelling 
(Peiser, Keilinsch . ActenstUcke , Sargonstein, col. 423-25 ; 12 1% 
From the Babylonians the Persians acquired the art 
of horticulture and carried it to considerable perfection. 

_ . Thence the skill in planting, as well as 

3. Persia. ^ name for a cultivated park ( pairidaha ), 
spread to the Hebrews (oris) and also to the Greeks 

(xa pdSeuros ; see Paradise). 

It is from Greek writers that we mainly derive our information 


Cyrus at Kelaenm In Phrygia through wl 
flowed, and which was stocked with wild animals of the chase. 

1 KB 1 41 ; ul&b is rendered as Pa'el of e&bu. 

2 See Meissner and Rost’s ' Bauinschriften Sanheribs,’ 14-16 
and notes, p. 39/ Evetts in ZA, Nov. 1888, gives another 
text. 
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soil and had then been remoulded. 

Even when w. xo-14 are removed from the section, 
there remain traits in the narrative that remind us of 
Assyria and Babylonia (see again Paradise). The 
expression 'all kinds of trees agreeable to sight and 
good for food ’ (v. 9) recalls the phraseology of Esar- 
haddon’s above -quoted inscription Kala rikki u tsi 
frurruSu ' all kinds of fragrant spices and shrubs ' (cp 
Khorsab. 143) ; and if we adopt the Assyriological 
explanation of -jk as not ' mist ’ but ' stream of water ' 
(cp Esarh. col. vi. 19 /. ), the counterpart of the 
Babylonian irrigation canal is restored to us and the 
picture is fairly complete. It is clear too from Nu. 24 6 ( J ? 
— see Balaam, § 5) that garden -plantations were 
familiar features in Palestinian scenery in pre-exilic times. 

On the text of this difficult passage see Dillmann, also Cheyne, 
Exp . T. IO40X (June ’99), who critically emends (JQR Jan. 
1900) the text more fully ; cp Cedar ; Palm-Tree. 

What are the precise facts underlying the tradition 
of Solomon’s botanic lore (1 K. 433 
[5 13]), cannot be determined ; but 
Phoenician influences would help to 

1 The text of Gen. 18 xo is disputed ; but Ball may be correct 
in reading DHXD, 'Egypt,' and 'Zoan.' If so, a familiarity 
with Egyptian gardens is presupposed in the narrator. [See, 
however, Mizraim, f 3 3, Zoar.J 

2 Budde, to whose critical sagacity this observation is due, 
assigns the addition to the time of Ahaz (Urgttch, 5x5) 
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account for the great king's interest in plants. later 
kings, at any rate, had their plantations. Ahab, who 
had a passion for building, coveted Naboth's vineyard 
in order to secure a suitable plantation as an adjunct 
to his palace (i K. 21 a). In Heb. prrt fa, gan hayy&rak , 
furnishes, however, a very vague conception of its 
character. 1 


• Gardens were naturally chosen as burial-places. 
Trees having a sacred character are often conjoined 


7. Gardens as 
burial-places. 


with tombs (cp Gen. 858 and RS$) 
196). Thus in 2 K. 21 18 36 we read 
that Manasseh and also his son were 


buriedin the ‘garden of Uzza’ (see Manasseh, Uzza ii. ). 
In the time of Jesus, family burying -places were 
frequently in gardens (Jn. 19 41). 

Through ‘the king's garden’ the Jewish soldiers 
escaped, when Jerusalem was captured by the armies 
... . of Nebuchadrezzar (2K. 25 4 Jer. 394 

°* earUer Neh - 8xs ^ see plan in Slade’s GVJ 
' 1593)* all these cases we have 

not a single descriptive trait presented in the biblical 
record. We must therefore supply this lack by the 
legitimate inferences which may be drawn from the 
general features of Hebrew civilization presented in OT 
literature. In the first place it is evident that in the 
eighth and the following century Israel had advanced in 
civilization. Am. 815 clearly shows that it was a 
common custom for the wealthy Hebrew citizen to 
have a winter and a summer mansion. 2 These were 


adorned with cedar woodwork and inlaid ivory (cp Is. 
9 9/ [8 / ]). That gardens possessing orchards affording 
a grateful shade were attached, may be accepted as 
certain (cp Am. 5 n). These would contain the well- 
known Palestinian fruit trees, the vine, fig, and pome- 
granate. The ideal of a happy life ‘ to sit under the 
shade of one’s own vine and fig tree’ (1 K. 4 as [65] 
2K. I831 Mic. 44, cp Jn. Iso), as well as the general 
features of the Paradise narrative, enable us to supply 
these main traits. Probably in pre-exilic Israel fruit- 
trees predominated. Nowhere do we read of fragrant 
plants or trees. 

By Hos. 4 13 Is. 1 29 and 17 10 we are reminded that 
Hebrew sanctuaries had their plantations in sacred en- 
closures in which stood the terebinth, the oak, and the 
rmV (see Poplar), together with the sacred pole repre- 


senting the deity AshSrah (see Asher ah). Some 
different kind of sacred plantation is referred to in 
Is. 17 10 as 1 plants of pleasance. ’ The view that they 
were connected with the worship of Adonis (see RV m »- ) 
is not improbable. Robertson Smith (Propk. I 1 ) 273, 425) 
thinks that pots of quickly withering flowers are referred 
to. 8 The women who wept for Tammuz (Ezek. 814) 
may have covered the bier of their god with such pots 
or baskets. See, further, Adonis. 


Among the consequences of the Babylonian exile we 


1 The combination of this phrase with Egypt in Dtllxo 
gives the impression of good irrigation and elaborate cultivation 
(cp Gen. 18 zoj On the other hand, the expression in Prov. 15 17 
prvn nrrjK * daily portion [so Toy ; Che. ‘ meal ’ ] of vegetables ' 
(fltra A suggests the idea of a homely meal to which 
the exceptional and festive meal of animal diet is placed in con- 
trast. This view is reflected in G’s rendering nrjrrot Kaxdvw ; 
Ahab’s garden, therefore, must have fallen far snort of a true 
vopdficurof. But is a disparaging epithet here purposely 
applied, and can we detect the influence of Tudaic ana Deu- 
teronomic redaction (designated Da by Kittel)? See ‘ Ahab’ in 
Hastings’ DB, ad fin. 

2 See House, f 3, and cp wnr jva In the Bar-Rekub in- 
scription from Zenjlni. 

8 [In Is. 17 zx the swift destruction of the ‘gardens’ is not 
presented in MT so vividly as we should expect. The trouble 
is with the second part' of the verse, the text of which Che. 
('Isaiah,' SBOT, Heb., 195) has critically emended, so that the 
whole verse runs thus : — 

(Even) though as soon as thou plantest them, thou fencest 
them in, 

And early bringest thy shoots to blossom. 

Thy grape-gathering shall perish in the day of sudden terror, 

And thy young plants at the crash of ruin.] 
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may venture to place the improvement of Jewish horti- 
fl Later culture - As we P 3 ^ into the literature of 

- b&uer. the Persian and the Greek period ,\the por- 
trayals of gardens become more vivid and retailed. 
See especially the picture of the 'garden barred and 
bolted,’ with its ‘well of living waters,’ and its fruit- 
trees and fragrant plants in Cant. 4 xa-x 6 62, and the 
description in Eccles. 2 4-6 (see Canticles, § xs ; 
Bath-rabbim). The comparison of the righteous to 
a well- watered garden (Is. 58 xx) suggests that the 
writer was well acquainted with Babylonian canal 
irrigation. This resembles the imagery of Ps. 1 3, and 
similar language appears in Ecclesiasticus, where wisdom 
is compared to various trees ( 24 x 3 ff.)> as the cedar, 
palm, rose, olive, cinnamon, and so forth, and lastly to 
a garden canal 1 (v. 30 /. ). The Book of Enoch, too, 
yields some illustrations of our subject. In 823/ 
(Charles) we read, 'And I came into the garden of 
righteousness, and saw beyond those trees many large 
trees growing there, including the tree of wisdom of 
which Adam and Eve ate, and which was like the carob 
tree’ (see Husks). So in 61 x 2 , we have the 'garden 
of life.’ 

We may infer from these descriptions that rich men 
in the Persian and Greek periods delighted in their 
gardens (cp Susan. 4, 15). In the time of Josephus, 
Jerusalem was crowded with gardens and hedges outside 
its walls in the Gihon valley (?) which debouches into 
the Kidron (BJv. 2 *). In the midst of these Titus 
nearly lost his life. Probably the garden of Geth- 
SEMANE (q.v . ) was not remote from this spot. 

Baruch 670 [69] (Ep. of Jeremy) gives us an additional 
feature of magic superstition noticed by the Hellenistic 
Jewish writer. Gardens (including parks as well as the 
homely cucumber field) were provided not only with 
keepers (cp Hut), but also with irpopcuncdvia ‘scare- 
crows ’ to ward off evil spirits and probably birds and 
beasts as well. o. c. w. 

GARDEN HOUSE ( IV J), 2 K. 9 27. See Beth- 
haggan. 

GABEB PH, ‘leprous,’ § 66), the Ithrite, one of 
David’s heroes. €Ts readings are : — 

2 S. 28 38 : yrjpafi 6 eOBtvcuos [B], yaprjO 6 reOpinjr [A], ya/3«p 
6 itOtfi [L] ; in x Ch. 11 40 : yaprjoficu io&r}p*i [B], yapij o/3e 1 . [K], 
yafnj/ 3 tcOept [A], y. 6 te$pi [L]. 

GAEEB, THE HILL PH W?! ; Boyncon r *PHB 
[BNAQ]), is named only in Jer. 31 39+ as a landmark 
indicating the future great expansion of Jerusalem ; see 
Goath. Possibly it is the hill described in Josh. 168 
at the N. limit of the Plain of Rephaim (Buhl, 95). In 
this case, G-R-B may be transposed from G-B-R — i. e . , 
Gibbor[im], a synonym of Rephaim \g.v. t i.]. 

T. K. C* 

GA R I Z IM (r&piz[e]lN [VA]), 2 Macc. 6 23 ; RV 
Gerizim. 

GARLAND. RV rendering of ‘TNB, fter, Is. 61 3 xo ; 
see Turban. EV rendering of crrfpfut, Acts 14 13 ; see Chaplet. 

GARLIC (DW 5 ? ; ckopAa [BAF], - P0 Aa [L], Nu. 
list) bears the same name in Heb. Syr. and Ar., and 
its identity with Allium sativum , L. , or some kindred 
species is thus assured. Pliny's statement (xix. 632), 

1 alium cepasque inter deos in iureiurando habet 
A£gyptus’ (cp Juv. Sat. 15), points at least to such 
plants being common in ancient Egypt, though, accord- 
ing to Wilkinson (8350), ‘there is no direct evidence 
from the monuments of their having been sacred.’ 2 It 
is not indigenous in W. Asia, but is a native of Zungaria, 
from which it must have been carried westward in pre- 
historic times. n. M. — w. T. T.-D. 

GARMENT, EV's rendering of (a) some general terms 

1 Cp also 40 27, where the fear of the Lord is compared to a 
1 garden of blessing.’ 

2 De Candolle (Orig. 51) suggests that it was not represented 
because it was considered impure by the priests. 
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for dress— viz., 113, biged, Gen. 89 81 3 *7, frbh&I, Job 80 18 ; 

ma'&flh, Is. 61 3; IV E>, hth, Ps. 786 (Dress, gf ^ x, 3), 
"ID, tnadh. Lev. 6 xo ; ivSvft a, Mt. 22 xx (Dress, g 3) ; and also (b) 
of certain special articles of dress, fniK, 'adcUreth, Gen. 25 25 
Josh. 7 21 (RV * mantle 0; iimldh, Gen. 9 23; 

ialmdh, x K. 11 29; takrik , Esth. 8x5 (RV ‘robe'); 

iftanov Mt. 9 16, oroAn Mk. 16 5 (RV ‘robe 1 ), «<r0»fc Lk.244 
(RV apparel'), for ail of which see, further, Mantle. For 
nins, kutt&netk , 2 S. 18 x8 etc., xirwv Jude 23, iro fypns Rev. 1 13, 
see Tunic. Cp, further, Dress. 

GARMITE the gentilic name applied to 

Keilah in i Ch. 4 19, perhaps miswritten for Calebite 
cp Carmi, I. 

®’s text in v. 19 evidently differed much from MT, though 
it is not easy to restore that text exactly, owing to the tran- 
scriptional errors (arofifi [B], 6 Tapp , t [A], o yap/xei [L], rwri 
[Pesh.]). T. K. C. 

GARRISON is used to render massat (UtftJ, once 
fT3WD tnassdbdh , 1 S. 14 12) in EV of 1 S. 18 23 14 1^ 2 S. 28 14. 
For ntsib (3'XJ) in 1 S. IO5 183 f. (see Saul, g 2 n.), 2 S. 8 6 14 
2 Ch. 17 2 (EV 4 garrison ’), a preferable translation is * officer ’ 
(or the like) in spite of 1 Ch. 11 16 (where || 2 S. 23 14 has 3YD). 
Mufsab 3XD Judg. 96 (RV®g. ‘garrison’) is probably an in- 
tentional alteration of 13X0 ‘pillar* (EV), which rendering in 
RV of Ezek. 26 11 (3W ni3XD) is to be preferred to AV’s ‘ strong 
garrisons ’ (cp RV mg. ‘ obelisks *) ; see Pillar, Massebah. In 
2 Cor. 11 32 AV (f>povpeuj is rendered ‘ kept . . . with a garrison ’ 
for which RV prefers * guarded ’ (cp Pnil. 4 7). Cp, generally, 
Fortress. 

GAS (pAC [BA]), 1 Esd. 634 RV, AV Gar. 

GASHMU Neh. 66. See Geshem. 

GAT AM (DF 1 VI ; |-o8om[ADEL]), one of the * sons ’ 
of Eliphaz in Gen. 86 xx x Ch. 1 36 (yo[«]0a#x [BA]) ; in Gen. 86 x6 
(yo0a [AL]) called a clan (read *)*?£). 

GATE CW, U'ar; ttyAh. also nyAoiN [BAFL] ; 
cp Bib. Aram, inn Dan. 249 3 26), used collectively of 
the whole structure, including posts (JYIWD, mizuzoth ), 
and doors (nH ddleth), as well as the open space before 
it (nnf, pdthah, uyAoiN ; cp Josh. 2O4). The doors 
themselves (the dual, Dt. 85 etc., suggests that there 
were two) seem not to have been hinged to the posts 
but to have revolved upon pins in sockets. When closed 
they were kept secure by ‘ bolts ’ or 1 bars ’ (nna, if rid h), 
made of metal (1 K. 4x3), but often of some destructible 
material (see Am. I5 Nah. 813). For the denom. ifiw, 

doer, ‘gate-keeper,’ see Porter. 

One of the exploits of Samson (Judg. 16 1-3) may be mentioned 
here. When lodging at Gaza the hero rose in the middle of 
the night and went to the gate of the city. There he * laid hold 
of the doors of the city-gate and the two gate-posts, and pulled 
them up. together with the bar,’ and earned off the doors and 
the whole framework to the top of the hill facing Hebron 1 
(say 40 m.). The origin of the story can here only be glanced 
at. We may have in it a mere practical joke in keeping with 
Samson’s jovial character. But a connection with some early 
mythical phrase, misunderstood by later generations, is not 
excluded. The descent of Heracles to the gates of the nether 
world has been compared by Steinthal. 2 

The sanctity of gates is well known (cp Threshold, 
§ 2) ; the gates of Babylon had their special names, and 
temples beside them. This partly explains why justice 
was administered ‘ in the gate ’ (2 S. 152 Dt. 21 19 etc. ), 
and this perhaps is how ' your gates ’ came to be equivalent 
to ‘ your cities ’ (Dt 12 12 etc. ; cp Ps. 87 2, ' the gates 
of Zion * I) • the dwellings of Jacob ' ). The ‘ gates ' were 
also symbolical of the might of the city— gates of bronze 
such as could not easily be broken. Hence we read of 
the 'gates of Hades’ (Mt. 16 x 8 ) — i.e., the power of 
Hades (traditionally described as a city). 

In NT Bvpa is translated ‘gate,’ Acts 3 2 AV; but cp Door. 
The usual terms are mlAi* (Lk. 7 12; cp the ‘ gate Beautiful,’ Acts 
8 10), and wvKuv. the latter of a palace (Lk. 16 20), house (Acts 
10 17), or porch (Mt. 26 7X ; cp Court, Porch). 

l Possibly, however, (as Che. suggests), ‘ Hebron’ should be 
4 Sharuhen f (see Gaza, Sharuhbn). 

a Goldziher, Hebrew Mythology , 403/ 
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Compare, further, City, | 2 (b), Door, Fortress, If 2, 5 ; 
Jerusalem, Temple. 


GATH (HJ, ‘wine-press’; pe0 [BKAL] ; Jos. piTTA* 
Vg. GET//), one of the five royal or princely cities of the 

1. Reference* ™ Usti ° es <J“ h - 13 3 f s - 6 f>- The 
ethnic form is Gittite («jti ; 6 ye 0 &cuot 


[BAL]) ; see 2 S. 6xo/. 15 x 8 etc. ; whether Gittith in 
Ps. 8 (title) means ‘ Gittite,’ is disputed (see Gittith). It 
is not assigned in Josh, to any of the Israelitish tribes, and 
in Josh. 11 22 (D) [<S B om. ] it is mentioned as inhabited by 
Anakim. The Philistine champion, Goliath, came from 
Gath (i S. 174 etc. ), and David took refuge with Achish, 
king of Gath (iS. 21 xo[n] 27 a ; 1 see David, § 5).* 
According to 1 Ch. 18 1 David ‘took Gath and her 
towns out of the hand of the Philistines’; this state- 
ment, however, may be based on a conjectural restora- 
tion of a defective text (see Metheg-ammah). At any 
rate, a Gittite named Ittai was the leader of 600 men 
in the service of David (2 S. 15 18, emended text ; see 
Ittai, i), and on one occasion had equal rank with Joab 
and Abishai ( 18 2). Rehoboam is said to have fortified 
Gath (2 Ch. 118 ) ; but Uzziah, according to 2 Ch. 266 , * 
found Gath still a Philistine city, and when warring 
against the Philistines ' broke down the wall of Gath. ’ 
About fifty years earlier the Syrian king Hazael is said 
to have taken Gath as a preliminary to the siege of 
Jerusalem (2 K. 12 17). In Am. 62 (a passage later 
than the time of Amos ; see Amos, §6 b) reference seems 
to be made to another disaster that befell Gath — a 
disaster similar to, and nearly contemporaneous with, 
that which befell Calneh in 738 and Hamath in 720. 
The presumption, therefore, is, that Gath, as well as 
Ashdod, was taken by Sargon in 71 1. This is indeed 
attested as a historical fact by Sargon himself, who says, 

' Asdudu, Gimtu, Asdudimmu * I besieged, I conquered ’ 

( Khorsabad inscr. , 104/ ). That Gimtu ( = Gath) is here 
mentioned between Ashdod and the port of Ashdod (?) 
is probably no mere error of a scribe, but indicates that 
Gath then formed part of the Ashdodite territory (see 
Ashdod). This may perhaps explain the fact that 
Amos ( 16 - 8 ), Zeph. (24), Jer. (? 47 s), and II. Zech. 

( 9 5/) make no mention of Gath among the Philistine 
cities ; it had fallen to a secondary position. 

We also find Gath mentioned in a fragmentary context 
in 2 S. 21 20 22 (David’s war with the Philistines). This 
derives plausibility from the fact that Goliath was 
certainly a Gittite. <S BA and Pesh. (GrM. ) also read 

* Gath ’ for 4 Gob ' in v. x8 (® L ra^ed), and Gr&tz would 
read ‘ Gath ’ for * Gob ’ in v. 19 (see Gob). 

4 Gath ’ is referred to also in 1 S. 17 52 (cp <® } see H. P. Smith), 
and in the elegy of David (a S. 1 20), a reminiscence of which 
has produced the doubtless incorrect reading in Mic. 1 xo, 
n'an-^K, 4 Tell it not in Gath.’ © agrees in reading ‘ in Gath,’ 
and introduces a reference in the next clause to oi evaxtip. [Sw. 
oc iv ajcetfi], 4 the Anakim.* Elhorst and Winckler (A T Unters. 
185) would read SaVlS, ‘in Gilgal rejoice not’; 

Cheyne, for the sake of geographical consistency, rt*?32, 

* in Giloh rejoice not ’ {JQR 10 5737C ['98]). 


4 Gath of Philistia ’ (as Am. 6 2 calls it) is very probably 
referred to (as Kn-tu) in the Palestinian list of Thotmes 
III., nos. 63, 70, 93 (RP® 648 4 ), and (as Gimti and 
Ginti) in the Amaraa tablets (18880; 1856 ). Am. 
Tab. 183 8 a will be referred to again (see Gezer, § 1 ) ; it 
states that the warriors of Gazri (Gezer), Gimti (Gath), 
and Kilti (Keilah) have joined together to attack the 
land of Rubuti and of Urusalim (Jerusalem). The sites 
of Gazri, Kilti, and Urusalim are known ; those of 
Gimti and Rubuti have to be investigated. Gimti ought 
to lie between Gazri and Urusalim, and it ought to be 
not less important a fortress than these places. 

The biblical evidence with regard to the site of Gath 


1 On these and some other passages, however, see Judah, 

2 Possibly, too, David took a wife from Gath (see Haggith). 
8 So Wi. ( Textbuch , 29) and Peiser {KB 267). 

4 This can hardly be doubted. See WMM As. u. Eur. 393 
(cp 159) ; E. Meyer, * Glossen ’ in ASgyptiaca, 73. 
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is not as decisive as could be wished. The most definite 
passage is s Ch. 116 -xo, where, in the list of 

2. Bite. ^ fortified by Rehoboam, Gath occurs 
after Soco and Adullam and before Mareshah and Ziph. 
If, however, the Chronicler means the Philistine Gath, 
one cannot help thinking that he is in error (Jos. 
seems to call this place eiira, or nra) ; such an error 
might account for the name Betogabra borne by 
Eleutheropolis at a later time (see Eleutheropolis, 
§ i). Such a name as ‘ Wine-press- town, ' however, 
may surely have been borne by more than two places 
in S. Palestine. Conder speaks of a large ruin called 
Jenneta, S. of B€t Jibrln, which he proposes for the 
Kn-tu in the list of Thotmes III. (no. 70). From 1 S. 
17 52 (RV Gai [tf'.v.]) we gather simply that Gath lay 
more inland than Ekron. 

The notices of Eus. and Jer. {OSFl 244 20, 127 15) are so con- 
fused that we are driven to suppose that they had no exact 
knowledge of the site of the Philistine city. Josephus {Ant. v. 
1 22) places Gath within the tribe of Dan, and couples it with 
J amnia ; the Crusaders actually identified the two places. 

At present there are two sites which have been de- 
fended by geographers of repute. M. Clermont-Ganneau 
(PEFQ, July '99, p. 204) has lately revived the theory 
of Thomson (LB, 564) and Tristram (Bible Places ) 
that Gath, Eleutheropolis, and Bet Jibrin are the same 
place. The most plausible argument is derived from 
the name Moresheth-Gath (Mic. I14), which is thought 
to suggest that Mareshah was a suburb of Gath. 
Mareshah, however, was no mere suburb ; and if ‘ Gath ' 
in Mic. 1 14 is correct, we must regard it, with Wellhausen 
(A 7 . Proph.W), as a vocative, and render 'Therefore 
must thou, O Gath, give farewell gifts to Moresheth.’ 
More probably, however, nj is a corruption of ro (cp 
Che. JQR 10576^:, and see Morasthite). 

There is only one site that seems to meet all the 
requirements of the case ; it is worth mentioning, even 
if Dr. Bliss’s excavations should one day prove it to be 
the wrong one. It is Tell es-Safiyeh 1 (collis clarus, 
William of Tyre), the Blanca guarda of the Crusaders, 
a tall white cliff 300 ft. above the valley of Elah, 18 m. 
from Ashkelon, 12 from Ashdod, and 6 from Eleu- 
theropolis. J. L. Porter made a careful topographical 
study of Philistia in 1858 with the result that he con- 
vinced himself of the claims of Tell es-Safiyeh to be 
the ancient Gath. Some of our best geographers have 
followed him, though others prefer to keep Tell es-Safiyeh 
for the Mizpeh of Josh. 15 38. The objection of Sir C. 
Warren (Hastings, DB^w^a) that the sites of other 
Philistine fenced cities * do not present any natural 
features capable of defence,’ does not seem decisive. 
The disappearance of Gath from history is surely not 
more surprising than many other sudden blows to 
flourishing fortified cities. •* 

* The site,’ says Porter, ‘ is a most commanding one, and would 
form, when fortified, the key of Philistia. It is close to the 
mountains of Judah. The Tell is about 200 ft. high, with steep 
sides, now in part terraced for vineyards— Gath signifies a wine- 
press.’ * On the summit sue the foundations of an old castle, 
probably that built, or rebuilt, by the Crusaders ; and all around 
the hill are great quantities of old building stones. On the NE. 
is a projecting shoulder, and the declivities below it appear to 
have been scarped. Here stands the modern village. Its houses 
are all composed of ancient materials, and around it are ruins 
and fragments of columns. In the sides of the hill, especially 
towards the S., a great number of cisterns have been excavated 
in the limestone rock* (Kitto’s Bibl. Cycl. 276; cp Porter, 
Handbk. for S and P, 252). 

Dr. Bliss’s first report of his exploration of Tell e$-§afiyeh 
(. PEFQ , July *99) leaves it quite uncertain whether Gath was, 
or was not, on this interesting and important site. Inscriptions, 
however, such as will determine the point, may be reasonably 
hoped for. Dr. Bliss states (‘ Second Report,’ PEFQ , Oct. ’99) 
that the boundary of the ancient city on the S., E., and W. has 
been determined by the discovery of a massive rampart. The 
town was irregular in shape, measuring about 400 yds. in 
maximum length and about 200 yds. in maximum breadth, and 
thus contained a space about six times the size of the fort on 


1 Clermont-Ganneau states that the locality figures upon the 
mosaic map of Medelm under the Greek name of Saphitha, a 
name which shows that it was stiU flourishing during the Byzan- 
tine period {PEFQ, Oct. *99, p. 359). 
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Tell ZakarlyS (Axekahi). The city walls are xa ft. thick ; they 
are built without mortar, like those at Tell Zakariyft, but are 
twice as thick and twice as high ; they are preserved in places 
to a height of 33 ft., and show a system of buttresses regularly 
spaced. They rest not on the rock, but on some 6 ft. to xo ft. 
of dlbris, which is characterised by vary early pre-Israelitish 
pottery. As their massive foundations must have been sunk in 
a considerable quantity of soil, we gather that they were not 
erected much before Jewish times. The gate has still to be 
found. At the NE. of the Tell, at a depth of from 18 to 20 ft., 
has been discovered what appears to be a primitive sanctuary, 
with three standing stones, or menhirs, surrounded by a rude 
enclosure (cp WRS Pel. Sem.W 200 ff .') ; it is shown by the 
pottery to belong to what Dr. Bliss calls the later pre-Israelite 
period. It is unnecessary to give details of minor discoveries. 
It is much to be regretted that the position of the village and 
the cemeteries prevents a complete examination of the site of Tell 
e§-Safiyeh, which must certainly have been occupied by a fortress 
long before the appearance of the Israelites and the Philistines. 

T. K. C. 


GATH-HEPHER p^Tin n$ ; reOxoBep [B], pee- 
0 <t>p& [L] ; cp Hepher), a place on the border of 
Zebulun, where the prophet Jonah was bom (2 K. 14 25, 
r€0 AXOBep [A]), mistakenly called Gittah-hepher 
in AV of Josh. 19 13 (RV, Gath-hepher ; peBepe [B], 
TAiee* [A]. reeeAC <j>ep t L 3 ) ; Jerome (Proaem. in 
Jon.) says that the tomb of Jonah was shown in his 
day at the small village (baud grandis viculus ) of 
Geth, 2 R. m. from Sepphoris on the road to Tiberias. 
In Talm. Jer. (ShJbi it h 6 x) the place is called 
Hepher 1 ; a disciple of the school of Sepphoris could 
live at Hepher, because the two places were not 
12 m. apart. Benjamin of Tudela (12th cent) states 
that the tomb of Jonah lay on a mountain near Sep- 
phoris. These data seem to point to the village of el- 
Meshhed, about 3 m. NE. from Nazareth and 2 E. by 
S. from Sepphoris, where a tomb of Jonah is shown ; 
the place lies between Yafa (Japhia) and Rummaneh 
(Rimmon), as Gath-hepher did, according to Josh. 19 12/. 

T. K. C. 

OATH-BIMMON (iterni). 1. A Danite town 
(josh. 1945 , yedpcppwy [BAL]), assigned to the Levites 
(Josh. 2124, yedepefifiujy [B]). On the apparent mis- 
statement of 1 Ch. 654 [69] (yeOtopwv [B]) see Dan, 
§ 8. Gath-rimmon must have lain a little to the E. of 
Joppa. In OS 24659 it is placed between Diospolis 
and Eleutheropolis ; but this is too far S. A ycOOa 
(Gath), however, is mentioned (OS 246 73) as situated 
between Antipatris and Jamnia, and as otherwise 
called y id da /a. Knobel suggests that this may be the 
Gittaim of the OT ; and our Gath-rimmon. There is 
a city called Giti-rimu[nu ?] in Am. Tab. 164 45. 

2. A miswritten name in text of Josh. 21 25 (ie/ 3 a 0 a [B], 
fia* 0 <ra [A], but yefye/u/uuas/ [L]>. Gath-rimmon occurs in v. 24. 
The true reading must be either Beth-shean (jKCHV3)> which is 
supported by &b (kd2 J> and ®a (upfl'l), or, less probably, 
Bileam (x Ch. 6 55 [70 ]>—/.*., Ibleam Xq.v.}. Dillmann prefers 
the latter; but we want a compound name corresponding to 
Gath-rimmon. jHgr/ra can easily have become pohllU* Beth- 
shean and Ibleam are both mentioned in Josh. 17 xx. 

T. K. C. 

GAULANITIS. See Golan. 

GAULS (01 |“aAatai [VA]), i Macc. 822 Macc. 820 
RV ; RV 01 * in 2 Macc. and AV Galatians. See 
Galatia, § 32. 

GAUZE, in Is. 40 22, RV™?- rendering of p’l, dok ; 
EV Curtain. The Hebrew word is doubtful; 9 xoftapa, 
suggesting gfcH (Klo., Che. SBOT ), whilst Aq., Symm., Theod. 
have \*wt 6 v ( fnj. 


GAZA, or AZ2AIT [q.v.] (H$P ; j- A2A [BAL] ; Ass. 
JJa-xi-ti, tfa-ax-zu-tu, JJa-(ax)-xa-at-tu ; Eg. Ga-Ja-tu 
_ [WMM As. u. Eur. 159]; Gentilic 

rJJZL. WO* O TAZAIOC [BAL], Josh. I83 
reierences. Ay aazathite8| RV ckudtes). The 

most southern (2 K. 188 ) of the five chief cities of 
Philistia (1 S. 617 ; cp Zeph. 24 Zech. 9 s). mentioned 
in the lists of Rameses II. and III. (RP& 6274X). 
In primitive times it was the S. limit of the Avvim [i] 
1 Neub. Gdogr. du Talm . 201. 
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(Dt. 2 93), and afterwards was regarded as the most 
southern point of Palestine (Judg. 64; cp Gen. 10 19), 
and of the province W. of the Euphrates (1 K. 434 
[ 5 4] [6® AL omit]). 

^According to Judg. 1 x8 (y* 4 *p [A*vid]) it was conquered by the 
tribe of Judah ; but this verse is inconsistent with v. 10, and is 
based on a misunderstood gloss (see Budde’s note). In Josh. 
1 ? 47 (R) Gaza is assigned to Judah; but this late passage has no 
historical authority. The enigmatical Awa (AV Ava) in 

3 K» 17 34, and Iwah in 3 K. 18 34 19 13 Is. 87 13, should very 
possibly be Azzah=Gaza (nip for my)- See Awa. 

Gaza is mentioned once again in Judges (I6X-3) ; the 
passage has a twofold interest, legendary (see Gate) 
and topographical. An error has made its way into 
the text, which can perhaps be corrected ; this we shall 
reserve for the close of the article. The next reference 
of interest (for 1 K. 434 [54] is late and unimportant) is 
concerned with Hezekiah’s victory over the Philistines 
* as far as Gaza' (2 K. 188 ). This victory is probably 
connected with the circumstance that Hezekiah sym- 
pathised with Ashdod in its rebellion against Assyria 
(713-71 1 b.C. ), whereas Gaza remained quiet. Heze- 
kiah’s success against Gaza, however, was not lasting, 
for in 701 Sennacherib transferred a part of the territory 
of Judah to his faithful vassal Sil-Bel (?) of Gaza. 1 This 
strong city, however, had not always been so devoted to 
Assyria. In 734 B.C. $anun sought, though in vain, 
to resist Tiglath-pileser, and in 720 Sargon in his turn 
had to take the field against this same king. How ill 
Hanun fared at the battle of Raphia is well known (see 
Sargon). 

What happened to Gaza we are not told; but if the emendation 
of 3 K. I8 34, etc., proposed above be accepted, Sargon carried 
away the idols of Gaza, or, at any rate, introduced ASur as the 
supreme deity. (The local deity of Gaza was called Mama. 
‘ Lord ’ or ‘ our Lord.’) So much at any rate would be implied 
by the words, ‘ Where are the gods of Hamath and of Arpad — 
of Sepharvaim and of Azzah [Gaza] ? ’ Regardful of its commerce, 
Gaza seems from this time forward to have been punctual in its 
payment of tribute. Nabuna’id says that all his vassals as far 
south as Gaza contributed to the building of the temple at 
$arran (555 b.c.). 

In the prophets there are three references to Gaza. 
Of these, Am. 16 /. is the only one that is undoubtedly 
genuine. Gaza is there threatened with punishment for 
delivering up Hebrew slaves to Edom, a country with 
which it naturally had close trade relations. Zeph. 24-6 
is without a historical point of contact, and may there- 
fore be a late insertion, framed on old models (see 
Zephaniah ii. ) ; so also Jer. 47 1-7 (where the heading 
is late ; only Q m s- of <© has y&fav), and Zech. 9 s (see 
Jeremiah ii. ; Zechariah ii.). Herodotus, writing 
probably in the time of Nehemiah, calls the city of Gaza 
Kadvrii ; he says that it seemed to him not inferior to 
Sardis (3 s). 2 

In the NT there is one reference to Gaza (§ 3) ; but 
before referring to it we must briefly sketch the later 
- . history of the city. Its name means ‘ the 
hiato r stron g ’ I and this strength is illustrated by 
ttlircor y’ its resistance for five months (332 B.c. ) to 
the powerful engines employed by Alexander in besieg- 
ing it (Arrian, Alex. 2 36/. ; Q. Curt. iv. 67) ; Strabo 
(as quoted next col. , n. 5) states that it was destroyed 
at this time, and that it 4 remained deserted ’ until his 
day. If, however, Strabo wrote this, he committed an 
error, for Gaza was a strong place in the wars of the 
Ptolemies and Seleucidae, and is mentioned as such in 
the story of Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Macc. 11 6 x/. ).* 
It was razed to the ground by the fierce Alexander 
Jannaeus after a year’s siege (Anl. xiii. 183)- Gabinius, 
governor of Syria, rebuilt it (Ant. xiv. 63) ; Augustus 
gave it to Herod (Ant. xv. 73), after whose death it 
was annexed to the province of Syria (Ant. xvii. 11 4). 
In 65 A.D. it was destroyed by the Jews (BJ ii. 18 x), 
but soon recovered. Mela (temp. Claudius) calls it 

4 ingens urbs et munita admodum ’ ; Eusebius ( OS I s ) 242 

1 Taylor cylinder, 8 25 ; cp Wi. GI 1 230 f. 

8 On the Kadytis of Herod. 2 X59 see Josiah, | 2. 

* In x Macc. IS 43, too, the MSS read * Gaza.’ See, however, 
Gazara. 


GAZA 

63) says that it 1 even now remains, a notable city of 
Palestine. ’ The most southern fortress of the Crusaders, 
however, was not Gaza, but Daroma, — i.e., Dgr d- 
Balah, S. of Gaza, near the Egyptian frontier. 1 See 
further, GASm. HG 187-189. 

We now turn to the much-disputed passage, Acts 8s6. 
As Philip was starting to meet the Ethiopian eunuch, 
8 Acta 806 811 an S^ sa ^ d to him, ‘Arise, and go 
examined. toward sout h unto the way that goeth 
down from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the 
same is desert’ (so RV) — atirr] iarly (prjpos. Many 
commentators (e.g. , Holtzmann and Blass) suppose one 
of the roads from Jerusalem to Gaza to be meant This 
view is best supported by Robinson (BR 2640 ff . ). 

‘ The most frequented at the present day, although the longest, 
is the way by Ramleh. Anciently, there appear to have been 
two more direct roads ; one down the great Wady e§-Sar&r by 
Beth-shemesh, and then passing near Tell e§-§afiyeh ; the other 
to Gaza through a more southern tract. Both these roads exist 
at the present day ; and the latter now actually passes through 
the desert ; that is, through a tract of country without villages, 
inhabited only by nomadic Arabs.’ 

epjjf<.os, Robinson's view would be very 

plausible. We could not, indeed, illustrate by Arrian's words 
(bk. 3 , p. six) referring to the time of Alexander, ip qprjv 5 ’ 
tlvtu Tijv o 5 bv Si’awSpiav (quoted by Wetstein), because the 
narrator expressly says that there was water to be found on the 
road, 2 so that the eunuch could be baptized. 

The word 4 this ’ (a tin)), however, must surely mean 
Gaza, 3 not the road to Gaza, and then the difficulty arises 
that Gaza in the time of Philip was (as we have seen) a 
large and flourishing city. Hug’s explanation that the 
words atirri x.r.X. refer to the destruction of Gaza by the 
Jews in 65 a.d. , mentioned by Josephus (BJ ii. 18 1), 
is forced ; what object would the notice serve ? It has 
often been held (e.g. , by Erasmus) that after Old Gaza 
had been destroyed, the new city was built on another 
site. G. A. Smith (HG 187) defends this with much 
plausibility. He thinks that the road to Egypt passed 
by the deserted Gaza, not by the new city, which 
was nearer the sea (but does not this involve an 
unnatural use of atirrj ?). And even if old Gaza were 
not absolutely deserted in Philip’s time — even if the fine 
position had drawn people back, yet * the name tprjfxos 
might stick to it. ’ Evidently this is not quite satisfactory. 
If Gaza were characterised at all, some other epithet 
than iprjfjLo s would have been used, at least if the notice 
aHm] k.t.X. comes from the writer of Acts. But does 
it really come from that writer ? 

From Beza’s time to our own the words have repeatedly been 
viewed as a gloss, and it can hardly be denied that the clearness 
of the narrative gains by their omission. . Schmiedel 4 suggests 
that they may have a purely literary origin, and be the marginal 
note of a man who knew, perhaps from Strabo,® that Gaza had 
been destroyed^ and wondered mat the road to a deserted city 
should be mentioned. ^ 

The only alternative to treating the words as a gloss 
seems to be to suppose a lacuna in the text, and to read 
a#T77 4 <rrl ir\rfffiov rrjs ip^/xov, 4 the same is near the 
desert ’ (whence the Ethiopian eunuch comes). 

From its position as the last town on the road 
to Egypt Gaza was bound to be a place of import- 

Sitfl at ( C P GASm - HG i8 4 >- Even now 

owe, etc. * t ^ to i era foi e bazaars, resorted to by 

native travellers. 

1 Conder, PEFQ, 1875, p. 160. 

2 Robinson (BR 2641) suggests that the water in the Wady 
el-Hesy may be intended. There is no such water in the second 
part of the road by B€t Jibrln, which from its directness comes 
first into consideration. In the time of Eus. the wring con- 
nected with the story was on the road to Hebron. > Since 1483 
a.d. a well in the Valley of Roses near ’Ain Karim has been 
pointed out by tradition. 

® So Wetstein, who thinks that the narrator remarks the 
coincidence that the prefect of the treasure (ya£a) was on the 
road to Gaza. He also quotes ancient authors who state that 
Gaza was so named from its riches. 

4 Theol. Z. aus der Sckweitz , 98, p. 50/ 

® Strabo xvi. 2 30, ev6o£fc wot« ytvopiyij, 8* vrb 

’AAc£av$pov, ical pivovaa impot. The correctness of the last 
three words, however, is disputed. Jos. (BJ it 18 x) remarks 
that when Gabinius rebuilt Gaza, it had been 1 long time desert.* 
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The modern town (Ghaxza) consists of four quarters, resembling 
so many large villages. Of these, one stands on the flattop of a 
hill whilst the others are on the plain below.* The hill, within 
which no doubt are the ruins of successive cities, is crowned by 
the great mosque which was originally a Christian church, built 
by the Crusaders out of ancient materials. The town has no 
Walls ; but the sites of gates remain, and one of them (see 
below) is actually shown as that of the gate famous in the story 
of Samson (Gate). Broad, yellow sandhills separate Gaza 
from the sea ; the sand is steadily encroaching on the cultivated 
ground. However, between the sand and a long ridge of low 
hills parallel to the coast the fertile soil produces abundance of 
the choicest fruit and vegetables. A large and magnificent olive 
grove, said to be of great antiquity, stretches to the northward ; 
orchards of fruit and palm trees encompass the suburbs. 8 

The exact site of ancient Gaza is doubtful. It is 
certain, however, that the town stood on a hill in the 
time of Alexander, and this hill may have been that on 
which the main part of the modem Gaza stands. 

* Broad mounds.' says Conder, ‘ surround this eminence, and 
appear in the middle of the buildings.' The ruins among the 
san dhills seem to be those of the ancient Majuraas or port. * A 
beautiful garden of lemons, surrounded by a mound, seems to 
mark the site of this second town ; near it is a ruined jetty on 
the seashore.' 8 

Samson’s gate, referred to above, is on the SE. , and, 
riding farther for a mile, we come to the hill of el- 
Muntar, which commands a wide view over the whole 
plain away to the distant mountains that encircle 
Hebron. It is the highest point in the ridge of hills on 
the E., and is pointed out as the hill (inn) to which 
Samson carried the gate. Porter and Conder accept 
this as the ' real site.' Gautier, too (Souv. 128), thinks 
that el-Muntar must be the mound which the biblical 
narrator had in view. But how should the giant have 
got tired so soon ? and how can ‘ before Hebron ' mean 
‘ looking towards the distant Hebron mountains ' ? 
‘ Hebron,' however, is an improbable reading. The 
Danite champion would naturally keep to the SW. of 
Palestine. Probably the true reading in Judg. 16 3 is 
‘before Sharuhen,' not ‘before Hebron.’ On the site 
of Sharuhen, or Shaaraim, see Sharuhen. 

Besides the works referred to, see Reland, Pal. 788 ff. ; 
Gu6rin, Judie; Stark, Gaza C52); Gardner, Index 2 178 ff\ 
Gautier. Souvenirs, 166 ff. (ff) ’98, pp. 114-134); Gatt in ZDPV 
10 149 ( 88), (plan of Gaza). T. K. C. 

GAZA, RV Azzah (HJL*; 1 Ch. 7 28 ; so in most 
printed Bibles). There is much variation ; n»y (cp 
Ephraim, § 13) and my ; rvjny and myiy are also sup- 
ported. RV 00 * (following Gi., Ba. ) gives Ayyah 
(rvy ; youav [B], yafys [A], [xcu] adia [L]). The Philis- 
tine Gaza cannot be meant The text may be corrupt. 

GAZARA (so RV always), GAZERA ((“AZAPA[n] 
[AKV]) ; one of the three chief fortresses of Judaea in 
the early Maccabaean story. Judas the Maccabee 
pursued Gorgias as far as Gazera (1 Macc. 4 15 you rqpwv 
[A], yaf*. [KV]). Bacchides, the adversary of Jonathan, 
fortified it against the Jews (952 ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 1 3), and 
among the exploits of his great successor Simon, the 
conquest of this stronghold takes a leading place 
(1 Macc. 18 43-48 ; 4 cp *147 [yafapwv, ANV], 33/. 
[yapafav, fcC*J, 15 28 35 [yafaprjviov, A]). 

A different account of this event is given in 2 Macc. 10 32-38. 
The writer, who is opposed to Simon because he assumed the 
high-priestly dignity, transfers this achievement to his hero 
Judas, whose behaviour is so described as to contrast with the 
conduct ascribed to Simon in the authentic historical record of 
1 Macc. (see Kosters, Th.T, 1878, p. 519 f. ; Maccabees, 
Second, | *f\ Joseohus (Ant. xiii. 6782; BJ i. 2 2), as might 
be expected, follows the account given in 1 Macc.; nor can we 
attach any historical importance to the strongly biassed state- 
ment of 2 Macc. 

On obtaining possession of Gazara Simon installed 
his son John there as commander-in-chief of the Jewish 

i £ ort . er “i Kitto’s Bill. CycL, s.v. ‘Gaza.’ 

8 Robinson ; Porter. 

* PEFQ , ’75, p. x6x. 

4 We are indebted to Josephus for the right reading in v. 
43, which is required by v. 52 (cp v . 48) and by subsequent 
references to Gazara. The MSS and versions, however, read 

' Gaza ' (ya£a* [ A*V]) ; so AV, but not RV. CpSchOrer, GJVfi) 
1 194, n. 12. 
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forces (see Maccabees i. , § 7). Gazara or Gazera is 
of course the same place as Gezer (q. v . , §1). There 
is no occasion to seek for a second Gazara in order to 
avoid a discrepancy between 1 Macc. and 2 Macc. 

GAZELLE, the better rendering of fbi (* 2 V, fern. 
n*2X> biyy&h ; 600*0? [BAFL]), adopted by RV in Dt. 12x5 22 
14 5 16 22 1 K. 4 23 [5 3] (|| V*K> 'ayy&l; see Hart), and by RVmg. 
in Is. 18 14 (SopKoitov, ©) Prov. 6 5 etc. 1 for AV Ros ( q.v .). 

The gazelle — the word is derived through the Ar. 
gazdl — was known to Assyrians, Aramaeans and 
Arabians alike under the cognate forms sabitu, tabyd , and 
iaby un respectively ; it is still common in all the country 
S. of Lebanon, and extends into N. Africa, and Asia 
Minor. 

The modem representative Gazella dorcas is commonly known 
in Arabia as the tkobby (cp Doughty, Ar. Des ., Index, s.v.). It 
stands two feet in height at the shoulder, and its horns, which 
are lyrate, attain a length of 23 inches. In the broad sandy 
plains it is white in colour, but in the volcanic districts dark 
gray, closely approaching the colour of basalt (Ar. Des. 
1 328 395). For other species see Antelope. 

The gazelle has always been remarkable for its 
graceful appearance 2 and its extraordinary speed (cp 
2 S. 2 18 1 Ch. 128). It is usually found in small herds, 
and is hunted at the present day by the Arabs with 
dogs and falcons. The * chased gazelle ' was a frequent 
sight not only in Palestine (Is. 13 14 Prov. 65). but also 
in Assyria, and Egypt (see illustration in Riehm’s 

The flesh of the gazelle was eaten by the Hebrews 
( 1 K. 4 23 [5 3] Dt. 145 ); but the animal was not accepted 
as a sacrifice (Dt. 12 15 22 15 22) — even among the 
Arabs a gazelle is regarded as an inferior substitute for 
a sheep (We. HeidJff 115). Whatever be the origin 
of this usage, it can scarcely be due, at all events, to 
the belief that so common an animal would be an 
unworthy sacrifice. 

Abundant analogy suggests that an animal that may be eaten, 
but not sacrificed, possessed, at an early period, a sacred char- 
acter, and also was associated closely with some deity. 8 Now 
in Arabia there were herds of sacred gazelles at Tabs la and 
Mecca, even in the time of Islam (We. Heid.fi) xo6, cp WRS Bel. 
Sem.fi) 46 6), and it was told of the clan Harith of S. Arabia that 
when they come across a dead gazelle they wash and bury 
it, and the whole tribe mourn over it for seven days (Bel. 
Sem. fi) 444). The latter practice implies either that the members 
of the tribe considered themselves of one kin with it, or that it 
was to them a deity (cp the weeping for Adonis [ q . v .]). 4 The 
gazelles of Mecca were probably connected with the cult of el- 
uzza, who is usually identified with Aphrodite (Venus, Ash- 
toreth), and Robertson Smith points out that among the 
Sabaeans the antelope was connected with the worship of ' Athtar 
(see Ashtoreth, § 3), and has been found figured upon coins 
from the Phoenician Laodicea 8 along with the star and the dove, 
symbols of Ashtoreth (Kin. 194/.). Was the gazelle sacred to 
Ashtoreth? 

Personal names derived from the gazelle are found in the 
Ar. clan-name £aby&n, the S. Judaean Zibiah (cp also Zibia), 
and the later Dorcas and Tabitha. See further Goat. 

A. E.S.-S. A. C. 

GAZER PJ ( |), 2 S. 625 AV, RV Gezer. 

GAZEZ (TT|) 6 is twice mentioned in 1 Ch. 246, as a 

son of Caleb b. Hezron by his concubine Ephah, and as the son 
of Caleb’s son Haran ; x Ch. 246 (6 yefyve [BA], 6 yo£ei, but in 
46* 6 ya£as [L], jnj [Pesh.]). Pesh,, omitting all mention of 
Moza and (the first) Gazez, presents the simple genealogical 
series, Caleb, Haran, and Gazez. Houbigant supposes the 
second Gazez to be an error for Jahdai (v. 47). 

1 In 2 S. 2 z8 x Ch. 12 8, however, RV follows AV. 

8 Hence used as a simile in describing female charms by the 
Arab poet up to the present day; cp Cant. 29 etc., and see 
Hommel, Sdugethiere , 271, who notes Indian analogies. '3Vn 
in 2 S. 1 19, for which the interpretation the ‘gazelle ’ has been 
suggested, should perhaps be pointed ; see, however, 
H. P. Smith, ad loc. 

8 To whom (according to analogy) it was probably sacrificed 
on exceptional occasions. 

4 The two views, however, are not unrelated. 

6 The annual stag-sacrifice at Laodicea illustrates n. 3 above. 

6 We., De gent, et /am. Jud., 26, would point TT|. The 
readings ycfovc, ya£«i are due to scribes' errors ; but cp ®l’s 
second reading 7050?. 
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GAZZAM 


GEBAL 


QAZZAH (DJJ ; (~azam [L]), family of Nethinim 
in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., | 9), Ezra 248 (ya{*n 
[? A D“ Neh. 7 51 (yr^afi [BKAJ)= x Esd. 5 3 x («« frpa [B], ya. [A], 

UAZERA [EV]). 

GEBA, or (thrice in AV) Gaba. 
x. (1?3| I |~aBaa [BAL]), a town of Benjamin, men- 
tioned certainly in Josh. 18 24 21 17 (fASe© [B], fABee 
[A]» TABe [L]), 1 S. 13 16 (rABee [B; A om.], 14 s 
(rABAE [B, A om.]), 2 K. 238 (caiBaA [B]), 1 Ch. 
®4S [60] (paBai [B], rABee [A], paBeai [L]), Ezra 2*6 
= i Esd. 5 20 (AV Gabdes, RV Gabbe ; kaBBhc [B], 
KAI Y* [ A ])» Neh * 730 (tAMAA [B], TABAA [N]), 1229 
(rABAe [««•»»], rA Bee [L]), is. 1029 (not in 6), 
Zech. i 4 xo ( r ABe B«*r], rABee [« ca A], f ABeA [Q]), 
and hardly less certainly in the emended texts of 
I S. 132 (rABee [B, A om.]), 15 (A om. ), 142 (<S BL 
BOYNOY I A. om. ), i6 (rABee [B]), and perhaps also 
in x K. 1622 (see below). On the confusions between 
Geba and Gibeah see Gibeah, § i. 

During the Philistine domination there was a tri- 
umphal 4 pillar ’ (see Saul) at Geba (i S. 13 3 ; t<$ ( 3 ow$ 
[BL ; A om.]), the primitive sanctity of which place is 
shown by its second title (according to a probable inter- 
pretation of 1 S. 10 s t® rbv ($ovvbv\\ see Gibeah, 
§ 2 [3]). 'Gibeah of God.’ The pillar was probably 
dedicated to the god of the Philistines. It was from 
Geba that Jonathan started on the daring enterprise 
described in x S. 14 ; the expressions of v. 5 prove that 
Geba was on the S. and Michmash on the N. of a 
ravine ; the ravine is the wild glen of Suweinit ; and 
Geba must consequently be the modern Jeba' . Under 
Asa [7.7/.] Geba was fortified with the stones and timber 
with which Baasha had begun the fortification of Ramah 
(1 K. 1622 = 2 Ch. 166 ). So at least the present text 
states. It is a question, however, whether either Gibeah 
(Buhl, Pal. 171) or Gibeon may not rather be meant. 

In 1 K. 16 22 <5 (nav [toi/ L] fiovv'ov fieviafitv) certainly favours 
Gibeah ; Geba, Gibeah, and Gibeon are easily confounded. Nor 
can we in any case be quite sure that Geba from this period 
forward marked the N. limit of the southern kingdom, 1 Zech. 
14 10 (‘ from Geba to Rimmon ’) and 2 K. 238 (in its present 
form) not being of pre-exilic origin. It may also be noted that 
in Is. 10 28-32, which describes the route of a northern invader, 
the writer takes an equal interest in the fate of Aiath (Ai), Geba, 
and Jerusalem. 2 It may plausibly be inferred that Ai was near 
the border of Tudah when this passage was written, and we know 
that Josiah claimed sovereign authority over Bethel, NW. of 
Ax— Jeba is about 5$ m. N. from Jerusalem ; it stands on the 
top of a rocky ridge, commanding an extensive view, especially 
towards Der DTwSn (near Ai) and e^-Tayyibeh. The large hewn 
stones that appear in the foundations and walls of the houses 
are evidently ancient. 

2. (yai( 3 cu [B], -av [N], raipav [A]), a place in N. 
Palestine, between which and Scythopolis Holofemes is 
said to have encamped (Judith 3 10). According to 
Grove (Smith’s DBM 1659) it is the modern Jeba , in a 
strong position, 3 m. N. of Samaria on the road to 
Jenin (En-gannim) ; but this is not near enough to 
Scythopolis ; the place was N. of Dothan (see v. 9). 
It is perhaps rather Engannim [7. v . , 2], the YivaLa of 
Josephus, which is on the boundary between the moun- 
tains of Samaria and the plain of Esdraelon. Cp, how- 
ever, Buhl, 210. T. K. C. 

GEBAL ('m ‘ mountain-height,’ probably a false 
vocalisation for g&b&l ; cp Ass. gubli, gubla), the 
Byblus of the Greeks, and, according to ancient legends, 
one of the oldest places of the habitable globe, still 
survives in the small maritime village Jebeil* S. of 
el-Batrun (Botrys) and about 4 m. N. of Nahr Ibrahim 
(the river Adonis). It is rich in archaeological remains, 
dating from the early times of Egyptian suzerainty ; cp 
Renan, Miss . de Phin . 153^ ; Baed. Pal.M 386, and 


1 So Stenning in Hastings’ DB 2 xi6 b. 

2 Grove (Smith’s DBM I658 a) argues from the reference to 
the bivouac (|Ad) at Geba that this place is mentioned 4 as the 
northern boundary ’ of Judah. This seems rather arbitrary. 

* At the time of its capture by the Crusaders it was known as 

Giblet. 
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on its religious associations esp. Maspero, Struggle ef 
the Nations , 172 ff. 

Like all Phoenicians the men of Gebal were renowned 
sailors, and were skilled in shipbuilding (cpEzek. 27 9, 
/3v/3Xt oi [6*0“*], /3c. [B ? ^AQ*], yaifiaX (3vfi\u2 
[Qmg*]), a reputation of many centuries’ standing. The 
Egyptian K u pn$ (k — i, p—2, « = is already a well- 
known seaport (see WMM As. u. Eur. 18 8jJ.). Gebal 
is frequently mentioned in the Amarna tablets (Gubal t 
Gubla ) and in the later cuneiform inscriptions. The 
names of some of its kings have been preserved. 
These are T^-kA-ru-b-’-rg. in the Egyptian Pap. Go- 
lenischeff (As. u. Eur. 395/.), cp Punic Sicharbas 
(both = ^ya-iat) ; Si-bi-it-ti-bi-’-li (byn m nV2tf ?) temp. 
Tiglath-pileser III. ; Mil-ki-a-Sa-pa (*]dk"'3Sd)i temp. 
Esarhaddon; and U-ru-mil-ki (cp ^DiK. ancestor of 
I^D vr below), temp. Sennacherib. 

Apart from the passage in Ezekiel (above) further reference to 
Gebal in the OT is obscure. Were the Geb&lltes, as RV 
supposes, employed by Solomon as stone-masons in the building 
of the temple, x K. 5 18 [32] (D %i ? 33 n or rather 'nail, cp above)? 
The specific mention of Gebal after the ‘builders of Hiram’ 
is strange and unnatural. AV’s rendering 4 stone-squarers ’ is 
equally unreliable, and the suggested emendation D^2an, ‘and 
they bordered them ’ (Then., Klo., Benz., cp Ges.-Buhl, and 
BDB, s.v. ), finds scanty support. 1 Again, in Josh. 18 5, the land 
of the Giblites (RV Gebalites ; tjjv yrjv yakiaB <J>vAi<rn.eqjt, [B], 
t. y. yafiki <f>. [A], t. y. ya/ 3 ai <£iAicrriei/A [L]) is mentioned by 
Dj as one of die confines of the land unconquered by Israel. 
Di. (cp also Bennett, SBOT ) has already pointed out that the 
present MT is corrupt, and reads 'V*??? ^33 Ofi)* I* 
probable, however, that 'Vuan (fHKni) has corruptly arisen from 
the following \ we have no reason to suppose that Gebal 

was the name of a district in D’s time. The difficulty is evaded 
in a different manner by Bu., Steuemagel, who read piKM 
paa 1 ?? nV^lin. 

Gebal, famous as the birthplace of Philo, was formerly 
the centre of the Tammuz cult. Already in the Egyptian 
period it was under the patronage of Hathor-Astarte, 
with whom we may compare the bilit la Gubla of 
frequent occurrence in Am. Tab., and the Vaa n^ya 
upon the well-known Phoenician inscription of Yehaw- 
melek (-|‘?Din , ) 1 king of Byblus (CIS 1 , no. 1 ). There may 
be an allusion to the 4 Lady of Gebal’ in Is. 104 . 
where, according to the emended text (see Lag. 
Academy , 15th Dec. 1870), the (northern) Israelites 
are taunted with their futile attempts to propitiate 
Phoenician, Egyptian, and Assyrian (Babylonian) deities. 
The words are : 

Beltis has sunk down, Osiris is broken, 

And under the slain they fall. 

The first line of the couplet seems to have taken the 
place of some effaced words ; it represents, therefore, 
the thoughts of a writer later than Isaiah (cp Am. 5 26). 
By Beltis (the female counterpart of Bel) he means the 
goddess of Gebal, whose cultus was fused with that 
of the Egyptian Isis (see Che. 4 Isaiah,’ SBOT, ad lac.). 

s. A. c. 

GEBAL Among the enemies of Israel 

enumerated in Ps. 83 7 [8] (naiBaA [B], hmBaA 
[R c - a (?R)], peBAA [A(?R)T]) 8 we find the name of 
Gebal. This has long ago been identified with Jibal, 
the term used by Arabic writers, and even by the Arabs 
of the present day, to designate the northern part of 
Mount Seir, the ancient home of the Edomites. The 
Arabic name Jibal , which means simply ‘mountains,’ 

4 mountain country,’ probably came into use at the time 
when the Arabic-speaking Nabataeans took possession 
of the country in question, while the Edomites settled 
in southern Judaea 


1 elsewhere 4 to set bounds for ’ (with people, etc., as 
obj.). A connection with n^33, n^3ap does not help us. No 
stress can be placed upon the rendering of 6 (xal c0aAav [B], 
ivefiaXov [L], j9t£Aioi f AJ). It is probable that B and L have 
simply adopted the reading from its similarity to the MT (Vsa 
misread ; for examples see Dr. ad x S. 6 4, and We. TBS 
10 n. 58 fS 

2 A psalm of the Maccabsan period. 
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GBDOR 


GEBER 

In Jos. (Ant. U. 1 a and iii. 2 1) the country is called yo/3eXm«, 
a form with a peculiar vocalisation ; but the same writer employs 
yojSaAtr at as the nomen gentile (Ant. ix. 9x). Eus. (OS) 
several times mentions vejla . (so apparently Steph. Byz. 
(Jos. Ant iii. 2 1]) as well as yefiakrnrf and yo^oAminj. The 
name is likewise found often in the Targums, somewhat rarely 
in the Pesh., 1 to represent the Heb. yjfyr (Seir). t. N. 

GEBER (“Q|, 'a man,’ see Names, § 64, and on 
vocalisation, § 6). 

1. The son of Geber or, better, Ben-geber (so AVnag. and 
RV) was prefect of Argob under Solomon (z K. 4 13 ; vtbr yafkp 
[BA], vi YB0ep- [L], yafiapr^ [Jos. Ant. viii. 2 3]). See Ramoth- 

GILEAD ( 2 >. 

2. Geber b. Uri, prefect of the land of Gad (so 0 ba; MT 

wrongly * Gilead ’), which is described further as ‘ the country 
of Sinon'2 (x K. 4 18 [19], vios a&au [B], vi. cMat [L], yafiep vi. 
a&au [A]). ‘ Uri ’ is hardly right. Klo. suggests ‘ Uriah * (a S. 
23 38) ; but £ suggests Y^, * Iddo * (1 Ch. 6 21 [6], ad* 1 [B]) ; a 
Zechariah b. Iddo held another prefecture beyond Jordan (v. 14). 
Hiddai (cp a & 6 ai ) is less probable. The dose of the verse 
contains a great error. The Hebrew (with which contrast EV) 
has * one prefect who was in the land ’ — an imperfect and quite 
unintelligible clause. Ewald and Tg. read ‘ in the land of Judah ' ; 
but this leaves the most faulty part of the clause untouched — 
viz., that which precedes ‘ who ’ (“RS**). Klo., who has done so 
much for this obscure section, reads ' and one (chief) prefect 
was over all the prefects who were in the land ’ ; he also supplies 
the name of this chief prefect from v. 5, where we read, * And 
Azariah b. Nathan was over the prefects.’ T. K. C. 

GEBIM (Man, r iBBeip [BKAQ]), a place near 
Jerusalem, mentioned between Madmenah (?) and 
Nob (?), Is. IO3X+. Eusebius and Jerome (OSW 248 a 
130 5) identify it with Geba, 5 R. m. N. of Gophna, 
probably the mod. Jibid, and Conder (Hastings’ DB 
2 117 b) approves this ; but neither Jibia nor el-Jib 
(usually held to be Gibeon [q. v. , § 4]), with which 
Hitzig (cp PEFQ ('75) 183) identifies Gebim, is in the 
right district. No such place as Gebim is known else- 
where, and several names in Is. 10 28-32 are probably, 
or even certainly, corrupt. 

This name in particular (‘the cisterns’?) is in itself improb- 
able. It is proposed ( SBOT , ‘ Isa.’ Addenda) to read D**iri3 — 
i.e., Bahurim ; this place seems to have been not far from Jeru- 
salem on the old road to Jericho. The emendation suits the 
mention of Anathoth in v. 30 and of the Mt. of Olives (if this 
is really referred to ; see Nob) in v. 32. T. K. C. 

GECKO (HgJN). Lev. 11 30+ RV, AV Ferret [q.v.]. 

GEDALIAH (-irr^, and in i, 4, s ; • Yahw6 

is great,’ § 38 ; found also on tombs near Nippur, 
time of Darius [Hilprecht] ; [o] fOAoAlAC [BRAQL]). 

1. b. Ahikam b. Shaphan, a Jewish governor of 
Judah (under Nebuchadrezzar), who resided at Mizpah. 
A man of upright character, trusted alike by Jews and 
by Chaldaeans, he was cruelly murdered, as a nominee of 
the hated Babylonians, together with the Chaldaeans 
who were about him. One of the traders of the Jewish 
guerilla bands (Johanan b. Kareah) heard of the plot 
against the governor’s life, and warned him; but in vain. 
He was treacherously slain by Ishmael [q.v., 2], who, 
with ten companions, had been entertained by the 
governor. Johanan pursued the murderer, but was 
only able to deliver the Jewish captives whom Ishmael 
had carried off (2 K. 2622 Jer. 40 [® 47 ] s -41 [© 48 ] x6 ; 
in Jer. 408 yaXadtar [Q”*-], 41 if rr^u yoXiar [K*]). 
See Ammon, § 5 (end) ; Ishmael, 2 ; Israel, § 43 ; 
Jeremiah. 

2. b. Pazhhur, a chief belonging to Jerusalem, temp. Jeremiah, 
Jer. 88 x fyoAta* I#*]). 

3. b. Hezckiah, an ancestor of Zephaniah (Zeph. 1 x). 

4. b. Jeduthun. x Ch. 25 3 (rovva [B]) 9 (yaXovia [B]). 

5. - One of the b’ne Jbshua [q.v., ii., 5], Ezra 10x8 (ya&aXtta 
[BA], yaXaSeut Lm 1> -8acos [L])= z Esd. 9 xq, Joadanus (u*8avos 
[B], tf&a&avof [A], t a SSct at [L], a corruption of ya&aknas ; see 
the form in ® L ). 

GEDDUR (peAAoYP [A]), x Esd. 5 30= Ezra 247, 
Giddel, i; or Gahar. 

1 For its use in Samaritan cp Gen. 88x4x6 868./C: in theTarg. 
see Levy, NHW lxaa. In Syr. cp Payne Smith, Thee. 64 7, 
and see x Ch. 442 2 Ch. 20 xo 25 xx 14 ana Ecclus. 50 26 (Pesh.). 
. 3 The words, ‘ and of Og, king of Bashan,’ are obviously an 
incorrect interpolation (see v. 13). 
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GEDEON (p eAecoN [A], peAccoN [K], om. B), Judith 
8 1 ; also Heb. 11 32 (peAettN [Ti. WH] j ; RV Gideon 
[?•»•]• 

GEDEB — i.e., ‘wall’ or ‘fortified place’; cp 

Gederah), one of the thirty-one royal Canaanite cities 
in the list of Joshua’s conquests, mentioned with Gezer, 
Debir, Arad, and Libnah ; Josh. 12x3 (*C€I [B], p^Aep 
[AL and Eus. OSW 24427]). Baal-hanan, 2, the 
Gedexlte (i Ch. 27 28, nu, ycSwpelnjs [B], yedwp [A], 
yedStaptrrjs [L]), may have been a native of this place. 
See also Beth-gader. It should be noted that in 
i Ch. 251 Beth-gader seems, according to one view of 
v. 55, to stand in close relation to Kirjath-sepher. 

gederah.. i. (nrrjin— u., * the enclosed [forti- 
fied] place,’ cp Geder, p&Aeip& [OS® 24637]). One 
of the towns in the lowland of Judah mentioned with 
Adullam, Socoh, Azekah, and Shaaraim (Josh. 16 36 
yaSrjpa [BA], -ip. [L]). Its position agrees fairly with 
that of the Kh. Jedireh (see Gederoth) ; but more 
probably (see Kidron, § 1) Gederah in Josh. 1636= 
Kedpcjy of 1 Macc. 15 39= mod. Katra. The gentilic 
Gederathite (1 Ch. 12 4: ’nrian, yaSapaOetetp. [B], 
yadapa [R], yabrjpwdi [AL]), applied to JozABAD, 
\<q.v., 1], may be derived from this place, or may 
refer to the Judahite Gedor [q. v . , 1]. 

2. Gederah (-TT13) is mentioned with Netaim (D'PDi) in a 
singular account of a guild of brothers of the B’ne Shelah I q.v., 
x]; 1 Ch. 423 RV. AV, however, translates ‘(among) plants 
( nitUCim ) and hedges’ (gidirdh)\ cp RVmg.. (a saci/x <cat 
yafiaripa [B], ara. kcu yaSrjpa [A], era. icai yaStipoif [L].) See 
Shelah, i. 

GEDEBOTH (nVfl|, Josh. 15 4 i, or "jH, 2 Ch. 28 x 8 ; 
pAAHpcaO [AL]), one of the third group (which includes 
Lachish, Eglon, and Lahmam) of lowland cities of 
Judah; Josh. 1541 (reAAoop [B]). It is mentioned 
also in 2 Ch. 28 18 (pAAHpo) [B]) along with Beth- 
shemesh, Aijalon, and Soco as having been taken from 
Ahaz by the Philistines. This collocation suggests 
that there may have been two cities of the same name, 
one lying more to the E. than the other. The more 
westerly is probably the Kedpiov [ARV] of 1 Macc. 163941 
169 (Cedron, RV Kidron, KcuSpcov [A] in 15 39; X'Ppw 
[fcC c -ac.bj j K€ Spcj [VA], Kedpw v [K*], in 1641), and the 
yeSpofo [Gedrus] of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 127 32 
24539 ), defined by them as a very large village 10 R.m. 
from Lydda on the road to Eleutheropolis (cp Buhl, Pal. 
188). This corresponds fairly well with the modern 
* Katra 3J m. S. by W. from *Akir ’ (Ekron), or * Ghedera 
about 4 m. SE. of Jabneh ’ ; but the site seems to be 
too much in Philistine territory. The more easterly one 
may possibly be the Khirbet Jedireh (see PEF map, 
sheet 14) situated in close proximity to ’Ain-Shems 
(Beth-shemesh) and Y&lo (Aijalon). 

In Jer. 41 17 for Geruth-chimbara we should probably 
read Gidroth-chimham (see Chimham). 

gederothaim (Drrm|. ‘place of enclosures,’ 
see Names, § 107), a place in the Shephelah of Judah, 
Josh. 1536f, in which passage <S BAL has ical a l &rab\ets 
airrfft, possibly through misunderstanding a mark of 
abbreviation in the Heb. ('mu). 

N Old. ( Untersuck . xoi) omits Gederothaim, as due to a corrupt 
repetition of Gederah ; similarly MOhlau in Riehm’s IffVBP). 

GEDOB — i.e. , ‘enclosure’ ; peAcop [BAL]). 

1. A city in the hill country of Judah ; Josh. 1658 (yeSdcov 
[B]), 1 Ch. 127 {yeSSwp [KL]), the modern Jedur, asmall 
ruin, 2890 feet above sea-level, 6J m. N. from Hebron, 
somewhat westward of the road to Bethlehem, with 
which also should perhaps be identified the Beth- 
gader (q.v.) of 1 Ch. 2 sx. 

In x Ch. 4 f. Gedor, Soco, and 2^anoah are represented as 
second cousins of Eshtemoa ; they were grandchildren of Mered 
by his Jewish wife whilst Eshtemoa was his grandchild through 
his Egyptian (?) wife. In x Ch. 4 4 Gedor is brought into genea- 
logical relationship with Bethlehem ; in x Ch. 8 31 (Sovp [B], 

[A], ytSStap [LD 937 (uSovp [BK], yc iovp [A], yeUnp [L]) 
with Gibeon. 
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a. For Gedor (Yia) in i Ch. 439 we ought to read with & 
Guar {yepapa [BAL] — i.e., "ns). See Simeon. 

QE-HABASffIM (D'&nn WJ), 1 Ch. 4 z 4 RV, and 
Gehaharaahixn (D^nnp '$), Neh. 11 35 RV“*. See 
Charashim. 

QEHAZT ('tn'I. and % trj3 = 4 valley of vision’?, cp 
Is. 225 ; pez[e]l [BAL], Giezi ; or perhaps rather 
Gihoni pj'rVI, see Vision, Valley of], § 76), the 
confidential servant (*TW) of Elisha. He is introduced 
twice in the story of the Shunammite woman (2 K. 
418x425-31) ; first as suggesting that the birth of a son 
would be the most acceptable return for her hospitality 
(w. 13-15, however, seem to interrupt the text, and may 
come from another source ; see KA T 392), and secondly 
as running before Elisha to lay the prophet’s staff on 
the dead child’s face. He is mentioned again at the 
close of the story of Naaman as fraudulently obtaining 
from the restored leper two talents of silver and two 
‘changes of raiment,’ — i. e . , sets of costly or holiday 
garments, and as being smitten with the ‘leprosy of 
Naaman’ (2 K. 520-27). See Leprosy. Another 
narrative (84/.), evidently out of chronological order 
(see especially Kue. Ond. i. b., § 25, n. 12 /.), repre- 
sents Gehazi as engaged in familiar converse with a 
king of Israel who is questioning him on the great 
deeds of Elisha (see Elisha, § 2). w. e. a. 

GEHENNA (pe^NNA [Ti. WH] ; also p^eNNA. but 

incorrectly, the word being derived from Aram. D3H3). On the 
original Hebrew expression, and on the position and history of 
the locality so designated, see Hinnom ; and on eschatological 
developments, see Eschatology, |§ 10 ff. 63 (3) 70 (iii f.) 81 
(3, iii.). 

GELILOTH, — i.e. ,stone-circles(Josh.l8i7; [-aAiao>0 
[B], a|-aAAiA co 9 [A], paAiAcoG [L]). See Gilgal, 
§ 6 (b), and Gallim, 2. 

OE MALLI (^D|), father of Ammiel, i, Nu. 13 x 2 
(ta/wai [B], tamaAi [ al ]» M.|Ai [F]). 

GEMARIAH (-irnipa, nnpa, ‘God accomplishes,’ 

8 31 ;yafiap[e]iaf [BRA. Q]). 

1. The son of Shaphan and father of Michaiah, mentioned in 
connection with the reading of Jeremiah’s prophecy by Baruch 
(Je r. 36 10/: 12, aO. 

2. b. Hilkiah; he was sent by Zedekiah to Nebuchadrezzar 
and bore a letter of Jeremiah to the captive Jews (Jer. 29 3). 

GENEALOGIES. The word ‘ genealogy ’ is fre- 
quently found in the ordinary sense of an enumeration of 
ancestors and descendants in the natural 

1 . Character- order of succession, in the EV of Chron.- 
ifltlCS. Ezra -Neh., where bn ' 1 (deriv. uncertain) 
‘ genealogy ’ (Neh. 7 st), and its denominative 
OTPnn * to reckon by genealogy,’ are used to express the book 
and the act of registration respectively. The Hithpael of 
is once found with the meaning ‘ to declare one’s pedigree ’ in 
Nu. 1 18 [P], and the derivative tdkddth (nil^m), ‘ generations,’ 
is of frequent occurrence, especially in P in Genesis (q.v., 8 2), 
to denote genealogies properly so called. This is the sense in 
which the English word is used in RV of Heb. 73 ,L w 

To form a correct estimate of the nature and worth 
of OT genealogies we must remember that the terms of 
relationship are used in a wider sense among the 
Semites than with us. When two or more clans have 
a traditional sentiment of unity and regard each other 
as brothers (cp Government, § 9, end), this may be a 
survival from a time when the groups formed but one ; 
on the other hand, a historical tradition of a common 
ancestor does not always necessarily follow, since, 

1 (9 renders yeveaXoyelirBai (1 Ch. 5 x), jyicaroAox^eip (2 Ch. 
81 18 [BD, xaTaAoxtOT (six times), itarahoxla (2 Ch. 81 18 [A]), 
ipt dpuk (four times) ; fiifihCov -rip owo [BRA], /3. r. ytvta- 
Xoyiwt [L] for bnv» TBp (Neh. 7 5). In Ezra 262 DVn'nDn is 
simply transliterated 01 ptSuHOVip. (BA ; but 01 yeve oAoyovrr** 
in L). From fern' (DTP) are derived the later names of the books 
of Chron.-Ezra-Neh. ; viz.— am ' 3 J 13 niriD {Bab. Bathra , 
X5«x D’onvn *1B0 (BfS. 6a). 
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according to Semitic custom, any covenant relation 
makes men brothers. 1 

Other terms, ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ ‘ son,’ and ‘ daughter,’ are used 
in an equally wide sense (see Kinship, f 6, etc.). It is a common 
Semitic idiom to call a land or town the father or mother of its 
inhabitants or of its various divisions ; thus Mizraim begets 
Ludim, etc. (Gen. 10 13), Salma [q.v. ] is the father of Beth-lehem 

S Ch. 251), the dependencies of Beth-shean are called its ‘daughters’ 
udg. 1 27 ; cp Daughter), and the members of any guild or clan 
are frequently referred to as ‘ sons ’ (cp. eg., sons 01 Jeduthun).* 
Observe also such notices as ‘Gilead begat Jephthah’ (Judg. 
11 ib, based on w. ia 7 ; see Moore, SBOT, ad foe,). 

Hence the scheme by which statistical information 
and geographical data are represented in the form of a 
narrative, or an ethnology, becomes perfectly intelligible 
(cp Gen. 10 2220-24 25 1-4 13-16, and see below). It is 
always possible to put into the form of a genealogy the 
composition and relative history of any people or place 
at any given time, 8 and obviously, therefore, lists which 
have originated at different times (when clan or tribal- 
divisions may have varied) will be found to contain 
formal contradictions. 4 

The early conception of the formation and division of 
clans and tribes in the Semitic world is most clearly 
2 Tliwui v of seen * n schemes of the 

Genealogists. 4 rabs -‘ 11 * as commonl >' assumed 1 b y 

6 them that all groups were patriarchal 

tribes formed by subdivision of an original stock on the 
system of kinship through male-descent, and that each 
tribe bore the name or cognomen of the common 
ancestor. 

After a while, it was supposed, a tribe would break up into 
two or more divisions, each embracing the descendants of one of 
the sons of the great ancestor and each taking its name from 
him. Successive divisions and subdivisions would take place 
until at length there would be a number of divisions, clans, 
septs, etc., all of which traced themselves back to a common 


(cp . 

Nizdr , Met add) or N. Arabian, and every individual who 
possessed a nisba, or gentilic, was able to trace his genealogy 
back to one of these. 

Similarly in Israel every man by virtue of his being a 
member of a clan or tribe was able to point to Jacob, 
the father of all the tribes, as his great ancestor. 6 Now 
this theory — for it is nothing more — is based upon the 
mode of reckoning descent in the male line, which, as 
is becoming ever more generally recognised, is an 
aftergrowth and has superseded the more primitive 
method of matriarchy ; see Government, §§ 2-4, 
Kinship, §3/. 

1. The great majority of OT genealogies of indi- 
viduals are found only in post-exilic writings. Whereas 

Hi a of tr*n * n J u< *& es » Samuel, and Kings there are 
* i 1 fLoi scarcely any genealogical statistics at 
eaiogicai zeal. all Chronicles and the writings be- 
longing to its age are full of them. We find no trace 
in the earliest times of any special class (similar, e.g . , to 
that found among some tribes in India and elsewhere) 
whose business it was to keep a knowledge of the facts 
of relationship. Genealogies of individuals are the 
exception, and those which are found rarely reach back 
more than one or two generations. 7 

1 Thus Amos ( 1 9) speaks of Tyre (but see Mizraim, § 2 b) 
and Israel as allied by a * covenant of brothers ’ (o’riK pna). 

2 As a corollary to this the taking of a wife is sometimes used 
genealogically to signify that a clan (personified as a man) has 
settled upon a certain district (personified as a woman) ; see 
Azubah, i, and cp Caleb, 8 3/. See also Daughter, 3 /., 
Father. 

8 For artificial examples see Sprenger, Das Leben u. d. Lehre 
d. Mohammad , iii. cxliv; G. A. B. Wright, Was Israel ever 
in Egytt? 33/ .. 

4 This may explain, eg., why Sheba {q.v., 111.) is a son of Cush 
in Gen. 10 7, but a son of Joktan ib. 28. See also Timna, Uz. 

® On Arabian genealogies see Sprenger, op. cit. iii. cxx-cixxx, 
and, more especially, Robertson Smitlvs luminous exposition in 
Kinship , chap. x. 

6 Whether the names Jacob- Israel may represent a fusion 
of two separate stocks cannot be discussed here ; see Tribes* 

7 Contrast, for example, the brief Joshua b. Nun (Josh* lx) 
with the lengthy ancestry ascribed to Bezaleel (Ex. 85 30 [P]). 
The exceptions will be found to be due chiefly to the presence 
of a conflate text 
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The same remark holds good, also, in the case of the older 
Arabian genealogies. Meyer (Entst. 163) observes that an 
analysis of the Ar. genealogies in WOstenfeld’s tables shows 
that those of the contemporaries of Mohammad hardly ever go 
back beyond the grandfather, often not even beyond the father. 

A census- taking is mentioned in 9 S. 24, but the chapter is 
not an early one, and even civic lists are only alluded to in 
comparatively late passages (cp Dt. 23 2 -8 [3-0] Jer.2230 Ex. 
823a [PJ Ps. 568 [9] 6028[2O] 876 Mai. 8x6 Ezek.189 Dan. 
12 x Is. 4 3 [see Isaiah iL, | 5], etc.). 

There is no reason for doubting, however, that a distribution 
of communities into clans and families goes back to an early age 
(cp 8 4/» below, and see Historical Literature, f 2), but 
such a division of Israel as is spoken of in Josh. 7x6^ and 
x S. 10 ax can scarcely refer to j>re-Davidic times ; the unity of 
Israel, there represented, is in itself a sign of a later view. In 
Tosh, l.c., Achan is usually designated T b. Zerah ’ simply (see 
Bennett, SBOT ), and Zerah is better known as a post-exilic 
Judahite clan. 1 

It may be added that genealogies were not common among 
the Egyptians of the Old Empire. It ls always the individual, 
seldom the race or family, who is dealt with. A genealogy of 
seven generations, cited at the beginning of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and another reaching back to the grandfather, in the 
following dynasty, are therefore exceptional. Complete genea- 
logical trees only appear during the latest epoch of Egyptian 
histoxy, in the times of the Ethiopian kings, the Psammetichi 
and the Persians. There is no trace of surnames, not even of 
vague appellatives, until we reach the decadence of the Egyptian 
kingdom (Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 158). 


2. Genealogical zeal among the Jews seems to have 
first arisen during the Exile. They feared lest the con- 
tinuity of the race should be broken ; they desired to be 
written in the register (nro) of the ‘ house of Israel ’ (cp 
Ezek. 189) ; and hence it happened as one of the results 
of their religious isolation that the man who could claim 
descent from the exiles in Babylon was considered to be 
a member of the community rather than the native of 
Judaea. 2 This importance attached to genealogical 
pretension and to the proof of the absence of foreign 
admixture is one of the chief evidences of the legal 
spirit manifested among the Jews after the Exile, which 
could hardly have appeared before the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. In the case of the priests a special impetus 
was afforded by the newly established desire to dis- 
tinguish between the priests, the sons of Zadok, and the 
Levites — a feeling which appears in Ezekiel as a novelty. 
The growth of the care bestowed upon priestly gene- 
alogies is well known (see below, § 7 [iv.]), and an 
early example of the result is seen in Ezra 259/, a 
passage belonging perhaps to a register of the restored 
Israel (see Ezra ii., § 9) where certain families, both 
secular (the b'ne Delaiah, Nekoda, Tobiah) and priestly 
(the b’ne Habaiah, Hakkoz, Barzillai), were unable to 
produce their genealogies, in consequence of which the 
latter were deemed ' polluted ' and dismissed from the 
priesthood. 8 

3. To Arabia again we may turn for an instructive example of 
the rise of a love for genealogies (see WRS Kin. 6 Jf.). In 
the reign of the caliph Omar I. a system of registers was drawn 
up to prove the right of each claimant, who was entitled through 
kinship with the prophet or through participation in his early 
struggles, to the spoil taken from the ‘ infidels,’ and to ensure its 
just distribution among the ‘true believers.’ A great impetus 
was thus given to genealogical research, and from that time 
onwards the genealogists became an important class. Much 
oral tradition existed, and doubtless material was to be found in 
the official records ; but as these sources were fragmentary and 
limited in range, conjecture had to be resorted to. 4 The 
genealogists made the pedigree of Mohammad (obviously a most 
untrustworthy one) the back-bone of all their work, and grouped 
the northern Arabs in such a way that every great ancestor or 
tribe was a brother .or cousin of some ancestor of Mohammad. 
To make the number of ancestors tally with the lapse of time 
presumed to intervene, ‘dummy* names (e.g., Kais, 'Amr, Zaid, 


1 Note that apj ‘to name,' 3^3 ‘to write* or ‘enrol,’ are late 
usages. D'3na (Nu. 11 26 3), it is true, occurs in a context 
which may be ascribed to a late Elohist source, but the word is 
part of a gloss (see Eldad and Medad). 

2 We. Prol., ET, 494. 

8 The passage is later than Ezra ; the names of the priestly 
families occur elsewhere in the book, cp Meyer, Entst. 170, 

4 But the shortness of memory among the Arabs is well 
known— indeed in the time of Mohammad they had no trust- 
worthy tradition of any of the great nations which flourished 
after the time of Christ (cp Nbld. Amalekiter , 25 ff . ; WRS 
/. Phil. 9 to). 
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'Abdallah) were introduced. 1 In dealing with the older 
material, place-names were transformed into ancestors or 
ancestresses, and sometimes even tribal designations were taken 
and .treated as the names of ancestors. 2 It was to the ad- 
vantage of a weak community to discover some bond of con- 
nection with a stronger neighbour, whilst a powerful chief was 
equally desirous of including as wide a kinship as possible. 
Moreover, it was the scheme of the genealogist to treat the 
political combinations of his time as the expression of ancient 
bonds in kinship (for an example see Sparta). The inevitable 
result was much genealogical fiction ; not only were the names 
of his own time thrown back by the genealogist into the past, 
but also those which had become traditionally famous were 
inserted in the ancestry of his contemporaries, and the more 
honourable the individual the more reputable and famous became 
his ancestry. In fine, ‘ the system of the genealogists and the 
method by which traditional data are worked into the system 
are totally unworthy of credit ’ (Kin. xx). 

The OT genealogies begin with the creation of man- 
kind. A man and a woman stand at the head 8 (see 

4. Genealogies Adam ani ? Eve >' ? series ? f seve ? 

i names carries mankind down to Lamech 

in Genesis. (Gen 4 x _ a4 qjj This fist, like the old 
yevedXoylcu of the Greeks, 4 is doubtless the remains of 
a historical connection once woven out of primitive 
stories, and deals with the introduction of civilisation 


(see Cainites ; Historical Literature, § 2). 

A parallel genealogy based on it is given by P in chap. 5 ; it 
is a dry uninteresting list, and the primitive simplicity of the 
legend is cumbered with a complicated system of chronology 
(Cainites, 8 12, Sethites). P’s genealogies in Genesis are 
based throughout upon a specific scheme (Genesis, 8 2), in 
marked contrast with those in JE — where they are merely the 
string connecting the narratives — they form in met the principal 
feature of his history. 

For Gen. 10 , which in the form of a genealogy gives 
a conspectus of the surrounding nations, and shows the 
supposed relation of the Hebrews to the other peoples 
of the habitable globe, see Geography, § 1 1 /. P now* 
confines himself to Shem, the ‘ father ’ of the Hebrews, 
and brings us down by a list of seven names to Terah, 
Abraham’s father (chap. 11 ). 5 Here again there is much 
dispute as to the nature of the names occurring in the list, 
although it is probable that they are ethnographical. 6 
From Abraham onwards a number of old genealogies 
are presented by J. Jacob and Esau are brothers, the 
former intentionally represented as the younger (see 
Esau). Moab and Ben-Ammi (Ammon) are sons of 
Lot (cp the Edomite name Lotan), and the relationship 
presumed between Israel (Jacob), Edom (Esau), Moab 
and Ammon points to their belief in having had at 
some time a common history. The close relationship 
with Aram which finds expression in Gen. 28 ff. ex- 
presses a feeling which could hardly have arisen before 
David’s time. 

The assumption that certain tribes were of Aramaean origin 
may perhaps explain that phase of the early Hebrew tradition 
which brings the patriarch Jacob into connection with Aram 
and marries him to an Aramaean stock. When tribes of different 
origin unite, their early tribal traditions ( Urgeschichte ) become 
fused, with the result that they possess a tradition in common. 


Other genealogies express relations between Ishmael 


1 * These were got by doubling known names or using personal 
names of no tribal significance ' (Kin. xo) ; cp the Gershonite 
genealogies, 8 7 Gil b) below. 

8 The Ar. KhozcCa (‘separated ones’) were so called because 
they broke off from the A si in the great Yemenite dispersion. 
The genealogists, however, made Khozd'a the name of their 
ancestor (see WRS Kins. 17). The member of the dog-tribe 
‘ banu Kildb ’ were similarly made to descend from an ancestor 
* Kildb.’ The genealogical notices of Anak and Arba were not 
less curiously derived ; see Anakim. 

3 This is a later conception, for, on the analogy of other 
peoples, the # Hebrews would have traced themselves back to 
gods or demigods ; and, indeed, traces of this are found in the 
early writings ; cp Gen. 61. For Arabian examples see Kin. 

17/ 

4 Of such a kind, probably, are the * genealogies ' referred to 
in Tit. 8 9 1 Tim. 1 4 ; the combination ‘ myths and genealogies' 
is significant. 

6 The triple division of the b'ne Terah finds an analogy in the 
three Levitical heads, and die three guilds of singers. 

8 The list includes the mythical ancestor of all Hebrews — viz., 
'Eber ' (see Eber, x). Similarly the Berbers (lit. ‘barbarians’) 
invented an ancestor Berr whom they, influenced by Moham- 
medan lore, connected with Noah. (Another genealogy repre- 
sents their ancestor as ‘ Berber,’ a descendant otCanaan b. Ham 
b. Noah.) 
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and Isaac (half-brothers), and tribes of the great spice- 
bearing region in S. Arabia are traced from Abraham 
through a wife who bears the significant name Keturah 
(‘incense’); Gen. 25 x-6 (J). 

A later genealogy makes Ishmael the father of certain 
Arabian tribes which, at the time of its compilation, occupied 
the Syrian desert (Gen. 26 13 P). Ishmael, in post-exilic and 
Rabbinical times, became the common designation for the 
Arabs generally, and these, in turn, were wont to trace their 
ancestry back to Nabit (Nebaioth), or Kahf&n (J oktan), sons 
of Ishmael ; cp above, f 2. 

Jacob, the younger 1 son of Isaac, is understood to be 
the father of the twelve tribes, the chief of whom were 
5 Tribal descended fr° m his wives, Rachel and 

senealoffies. Leah That four of the tribes 

* ^ are sons of concubines might show that 

they were looked upon as of less importance, and as not 
belonging to Israel in the same sense as the others 
(see Dan i. ; Government, § 13). 

It is only in the later writings that the twelve tribes are 
represented as coexistent and enjoying unbroken continuity. 
Moreover, the number twelve is certainly artificial, 2 and was 
obtained, either by the omission of Levi or by reckoning the two 
‘ sons ’ of Joseph as one. 

Further, it maybe questioned whether ‘Judah* with its S. 
Palestinian elements (see Caleb, Jerahmeel) was ever a tribe 
previous to the time of David, and whether the priestly tribe 
of Levi does not owe its enumeration among the * twelve ’ to 
the desire to place its members on the same genealogical footing 
with the rest. See, further, Judah, Levi, and cp Tribes. 

The subdivisions of the tribes are enumerated in 
Gen. 468-27 Ex. 614-26 Nu. 265-51 [all P], and at greater 
length in 1 Ch. 2 ff. For an estimation of their contents 
and value, see the separate articles. 8 

It must suffice here to observe that a study of the 
names which are found in these tribal lists often affords 


suggestive hints concerning the relations of the tribes to 
one another. The truth of the old folk-legend which 
spoke of Israel and Edom as brothers is fully borne out 
by the significant number of names common to Edom 
and Judah (and Benjamin). 4 The tribe of Simeon, 
though unknown in historical times, seems, nevertheless, 
to have dwelt on the extreme SW. of Judah, and hence 
it is not surprising to find names in the Simeonite list 
which have affinities with Edom (see Bilhah, i, Shaul), 
Judah (Zerah, Hamuel), Ishmael (Mibsam, Mishma) 
and Jerahmeel (Ishi). See also below, § 7 [v.]. 

It has been stated above (§ 3 [1]) that the great majority 
of genealogies are found only in P and kindred literature 

R The (Ch. -Ezra-Neh. ), and it remains now to 

*0 cons ider their genuineness and value. It 
^ is only just to suppose that the Chronicler 

gene gi . had Q^er n s t s to work upon ; but the 
Oriental genealogist was no incorruptible judge, and 
not only would he be sure to have spurious evidence 
placed before him — ‘ a novus homo desires a noble 
pedigree * — but his lists when fragmentary would have 
to be supplemented and completed. 6 * Faithful to the 
spirit of his age he idealizes and magnifies the j>ast, 
and in many of his genealogies we are able to see that 
he employed the same methods as did his Arabian 
brother centuries later. 


1 It is noticeable how many of the descendants of Terah who 
became famous and strong were the younger sons. See J. 
Jacobs, ‘Junior Right in Genesis’ (Studies in Biblical 
Archecology). 

2 Cp the number of the b’ne Nahor (Gen. 22 20 ff.), the b’ne 
Ishmael (Gen. 25 13./!), the families of Gad and Asher (Nu. 26 
15^! 44$) and of Ephraim and -Manasseh (ib. 28-37). For 
non-Semitic analogies see Spiegel, Eranische A Itertumskunde, 

3 3l rLe tribes with their subdivisions amount to seventy ; this 
number, too, is mostprobably artificial. 

4 Common to (a) Edom and Judah are Husham (cp Hushah), 

I ram (cp Ira), Jether (cp Ithran and see Tbtheth), Korah, 
Onam (cp Onan), Shobal and Zerah ; (fi) Edom and Benjamin, 
Ashbel (cp Ashbea), Iri (cp Iru, Iram), Jeush, Manahath, 
Shepho (cp Shephupham and Shuppim?), Onam (cp Oni), 
Bela, Tobab. 

6 The nature of the book of Iddo the Seer, 2 Ch. 12 15, is 
unknown. rn'JinV. as Hi. suggests, may have been accidentally 

transposed from 11 16 : cp Be. ad loc. The Chronicler’s ‘ ancient 
records * of x Ch. 4 226 are equally obscure, although in point of 
age they may have been only exilic. 
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Thus over sixteen of the twenty-four ‘heads* ordained by 
David (1 Ch. 24) are names of post-exilic priests and Levites, 
and it is only reasonable to suspect that the Chronicler desires 
to show that the honourable families of his own day lived, or 
were founded, centuries previously under David. 

A list in Neh. 11 13 mentions ‘ Meshillemoth b. Immer.’ But 
the name Meshillemoth is essentially the same as Meshullam, 
and when the writer of x Ch. 9 12 found in his copies both forms 
(so, at least, we are entitled tp assume) he accordingly wrote 
down ‘Meshullam b. Meshillemoth (so ®bal for Mesmflemith ; 
see Meshillemoth, 2) b. Ijrtmer* (for another similar instance 
cp below, | 7 [iv.] end). 

Of a different character are the lists in 1 Ch. 2 18-24 ? 3°*4°» 
where it is evident that we are dealing no longer with individuals 
but with clan- or place-names j cp Gray, HPN 23 gff In 
1 Ch. 2, for example, _ one can distinguish pre-exilic from post- 
exilic sources, and it is possible to see expressed in genealogical 
form the fact which is Known from other sources, that Caleb, 
whose seat in pre-exilic times lay in the Negeb of Judah, 
migrated north, and after the Exile appears in the district around 
Jerusalem (see Wellh. De Gent . ; Chronicles, f xo; and cp 
Caleb, g 2 /.). 

The structure and nature of the names themselves may some- 
times prove helpful in considering the antiquity of a lust, and 
the fact that the majority of the names in the fist x Ch. 434-41 
are those of the Cnronicler’s own time and ‘are at least not 
genuine survivals ’ makes it probable that the list is largely an 
invention (Gray, op. cit. 236$). It is not difficult to observe 
the methods of the genealogist in compiling ancestral lists, and a 
good example is seen in the post-exilic genealogy of David which 
is wholly wanting in the earlier writings (see David, g 1 «, 
n. 1). It is theobject of the author of Esther (y.r., g 1, end) to 
make Mordecai a Benjamite, and so, when he fashions a genea- 
logical list, he includes among the ancestors of Mordecai such 
well-known Benjamites as Kish and Shimei (see Shimei, xo), 
whilst the second Targum actually adds Machir and Mephi- 
bosheth. 1 

(i.) Method . — Fuller details regarding the intricate 
genealogies of the Levites and priests must be sought 
7 Laviticfll *° r in tlie m * nor biographical articles ; 
and Priftstf v 11616 11 must suffice to i ndicate the lines 
mnaidoirieB upon which ,he Hebrew (post-exilic) 
® °® 1 * genealogist seems to have worked, and 

to try to discover the various views to which he intended 
his lists to give expression. 

To start with the belief that these genealogies are wholly trust- 
worthy or that they proceeded from one hand 2 would quickly 
involve us in a hopeless maze. Contrast, for example, the ancestry 
which 1 Ch. 6 gives of the three contemporaries Asaiah (seven 
members, xCh. 6 30 [15] 156), Ethan (twelve), and Heman 
(nearly twenty), 3 and observe that Ethan’s immediate ancestors 
reappear in the time of Hezekiah (2 Ch. 29 12). Libni and 
Shimei are both Gershonite and Merarite divisions; Jahath 
and Shimei are varyingly sons and grandsons of Gershon. 
Amasai and Mahath, like Mushi and Mahli, are sometimes 
brothers, at other times father and son. Instances of similar 
inconsistencies might easily be multiplied. 

In order to gain some idea of the origin of the 
Levitical genealogies we may start with the working 
theory that they are the result of later genealogizing skill, 
which has endeavoured to bring together into some sort 
of family relationship clans and divisions formerly quite 
distinct (cp § 2 above). Thus we find that one of the 
simplest lists of the Levitical families enumerates merely 
the clans of Jeshua, Bani (or Binnui), Hodaviah (Judah, 
Hodiah), and Kadmiel (cp Ezra 2 40 [see Hodaviah, 4] 

3 9 Neh. 9 4 ). 4 * Another equally simple but more interest- 
ing scheme in Nu. 2658* enumerates five milffhoth of the 
Levites — '33V, 'iron, *Vnp (® BAFL om.), and 'jtijj. 
Again, when 1 Ch. 15 5-7 divides the Levites among the 
families of Gershom, Kehath (EV Kohath), Merari, 
Elizaphan, Hebron, and Uzziel, it is apparent that we 
are a step nearer the famous triple division — the three 

1 Cp Salamiel b. Salasadai (i.e., Shelumiel b. Zurishaddai, 
the Simeonites, Nu. 1 6) in Judith’s genealogy (8 x). 

2 A study of the name-lists alone supports the recognized 
view that P, in its present form, is composite. Similarly the 
genealogical and other lists of the Chronicler in Ch. -Ezra-Neh* 
are not from the same hand. On the whole, it is probable that 
some of the latest specimens of genealogical zeal survive in the 
genealogies of the high priests, and the three singers (x Ch. 6J. 

3 Note further the inconsistency in the number of generations 
from Judah to David, from Levi to Zadok, and from Levi to ‘ 
Heman (see Wright, Was Israel , etc. f 6 /.). 

4 The names remind us of priestly families. This older 
division seems to have died out — with the doubtful excep- 
tions of Hashabiah b. Kadmiel, a Levite in x Ch. 27 17 (reading 
^K’Dlp f° r MT Kemubl), and the b’ne Bunni (Neh. 11 15 jj 
x Ch. 9 14 mo)- 

3 The verse is hardly from the same source as w. 57, 59 
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great names have been introduced, but are on an equality 
with the rest At a later.stage Libni is assigned either 
to Gershon or to Merari, to the latter of which Mahli 1 
and Mushi were consistently reckoned ; the rest were 
ascribed to Kehath. a 

(ii.) Singers and Porters . — Together with these 
developments we have to notice the gradual ‘ Levitizing * 
of divisions and classes formerly distinct — viz. the singers 
and porters (or doorkeepers). 

(a) The familiar triple division of Asaph, Heman, and Ethan 
(or Jeduthun), assigned to Gershon, Kehath, and Merari 
respectively (iCh.6), is preceded by an earlier in Neh. 11 17, 
where the singers are Mattaniah b. Mica, Bakbukiah (see 
Bakbakkar). and Abda (or Obadiah) b. Shammua. 8 A later 
hand has probably supplied the names of ancestors tending to 
associate them with Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun (cp © BA ). 

(b) Now the singers or 'b’ne Asaph' were primarily 
kept distinct from the porters, and both classes were 
separated from the Levites (Ezra 241 Neh. 744; see 
WRS, OT/CW 204) ; see Asaph, 3. The next step 
was the inclusion of the guild of porters in the name 
‘ Korah ,' 4 although it must be observed that Korah is 
not yet a Levite. He is absent from the list of Levites 
in 1 Ch. 23 , and in the earlier phase of P’s account of 
the rebellion in Nu. 16 Korah is actually not yet a Levite 
(cpKue. Hex. 334 /, and see Korah ii., § a). 6 Next 
we find that both Asaph and Korah are Levitical 
divisions. There are, therefore, Levites of Asaph (2 Ch. 
29 13, cp 20 14), and Levites of the Korahites ( 2 Ch. 20 19). 
Still another stage finds Asaph incorporated in Korah 
under the eponym of Abiasaph or Ebiasaph (see Asaph, 
3, Abiasaph), and finally Korah is assigned to Kehath 
— observe that in 2 Ch. 20 19 Korah and Kehath are still 
distinct — and, strangely enough, Asaph is removed from 
Korah b. Kehath and assigned to Gershon. 

(c) Traces of these changes are seen in the survival of the 
eponym Abiasaph (see Asaph, 3), which is reckoned as a * son ’ of 
Korah, and in the fortunes of certain names belonging to these 
classes. In a Ch. 29 13 Mattaniah and Zechariah are of the 
b’ne Asaph (cp Zaccur and Nethaniah, sons of Asaph in x Ch. 
25 a), in a Ch. 20 14 they reappear in the genealogy of Jahaziel 
an Asaphite Levite. 6 Comparing 1 Ch. 9 19 31 (Mattithiah) 
26 1 f. we find them sons of Shallum (or Meshelemiah) traced 
through Asaph to Korah ; and finally Zechariah and Meshullam 
( = Shallum) turn up as Kehathites in 2 Ch. 84 12. 

(d) According to the later genealogies the singers and porters 
Ethan (or Jeduthun), Hosah and Obed-edom belong to Merari. 
Quite consistently, therefore, the names Hashabiah and Jeshaiah 
appear as sons of Merari (Ezra 8 19), or sons of Jeduthun (1 Ch. 
25 2), and the former is a Merarite (x Ch. 9 14), and a member of 
Ethan’s genealogy (1 Ch. 6 45 [30]). Of the two sons of the 
Merarite Jeduthun, Uzziel and Shemaiah (2 Ch. 29 14), the latter 
is a descendant of Jeduthun (1 Ch. 9 16= Neh. 11 17 [Shammua]), 
a son of Obed-edom (1 Ch. 26 4), and a Merarite Levite (x Ch.9 14), 
and both names perhaps go to build up the genealogy of the 
Merarite Asaiah m the forms Shimea d. Uzza (1 Ch. 629^/ 
[14 f.\). Similarly Hilkiah and Shimri, ‘ sons ’ of the Merarite 
Hosah (x Ch. 26 10/.), may perhaps correspond to the Shemer 
and Hilkiah in the genealogy of the Merarite Ethan (x Ch. 
645./C [30/.]). See also Ibri. 

Not only was Asaph removed from Korah to Gershon, 
but it is probable that Ethan was once ascribed to 
Gershon, and, curiously enough, from 1 Ch. 167x7 we 
should expect to find that Heman, too, was Gershonite l 7 
This is apparently due to the fact that the three 
heads of die ‘singers' were, at one stage, treated 

1 Mahli appears to be distinct from Merari in Ezra 8 18^ 

3 Observe that Elizaphan is a ‘ son ' of Uzziel, the Kehathite, 
in Nu. S3o(P). 

8 ©ba omits the second name ; perhaps the earliest division 
was a twofold one. 

4 Strictly speaking, the guilds of the porters (Obed-edom, 
Jeduthun, Hosah, etc.) are assigned to Korah and Merari ; cp 
x Ch. 26 1-19. They seem to be separated from the Levites proper 
in vv. 20 ff. (in v. ij read rrrniD^)- Note that when the 
Asaphite KOrt (v. x) is made a Levite in 3 Ch. 81 X4 he appears 
as the son of Heman (reading p*n for niD') — Asaph, Korah, and 
Heman are (in the final stage) consistently assigned to Kehath. 

6 4 But Israelite,' adds Kuenen ; on this, however, see below, 
v., col. 1665. 

6 Cp also Mattaniah and nsT Levites of the b’ne Asaph (x Ch. 
9 1 5>- 

7 See Ethan, 3, and cp Jahath, Shimei, and Libni, names 
common to Ger&on and Merari ; Shimei, also, is the name 
of a son of Jeduthun (® Ethan) ; see Shimei, is. 
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as independent Levitical divisions (see Neh. 11 X5-I7), 1 
and in the process of incorporating all the Levites 
among the three 4 sons ’ of Levi, the positions of the 
heads of the singers were not at first definitely settled. 

(iii.) Levitical lists in 1 Ch. 6. — The Chronicler’s 
method of building up genealogies from names tradition- 
ally current will account for the remarkable incon- 
sistencies and striking resemblances which the most 
superficial consideration reveals. 

(а) Some of the Merarite names in x Ch. 6 have already been 

noticed (above [ii.] d). Of the others, Malluch and Amzi (o 44 46) 
have priestly associations (cp Neh. 11 ia), Mahli and Mushi are 
usually brother clans, and the former is also the head of a 
Merante genealogy ending with Asaiah [3] (1 Ch. 6 [14./]). 

It is, moreover, a feature of considerable significance that tins 
Merarite list has little in common with that in 1 Ch. 28 21-33, 
24 27-20, which probably represents an earlier stage in the 
genealogical schemes. 3 

(б) The Gershonite genealogies in 1 Ch.6 descend (a) to- 
Teatherai (or Ethni), and (/3) to Asaph, the intermediate names 
being probably ‘dummy’ names (Maaseiah [of which Baaseiah 
is a corruption], Berechiah, Malchijah, Michael are sufficiently 
colourless and common). The names HDT"p HKl'-p lip seem 

to be related in some way to the Gershonite n*P 73 HP and 
m a ■ 1 

(c) The largest and most important branch of post- 
exilic Levites are the b’ne Kehath, the most prominent 
branches of which are Amram — to which Moses (the 
father of the subdivision Gershon) and Aaron belong — 
and Korah b. Izhar 4 b. Kehath. Korah is associated 
with the porters (see above), and his three 4 sons ’ 
Assir, Abiasaph, and Elkanah (Ex. 624 etc.) are here 
descendants in a regular line (1 Ch. 637 [22]). The 
ancestry of the Korahite Heman is rendered particularly 
complicated by repetitions. 8 The names in 2 Ch. 29 12 ff. 
again proved an invaluable quarry for the genealogist, and 
from them he borrowed Mahath b. Amasai, and Joel b. 
Azariah. The list comprises, appropriately enough, 
names borrowed from the genealogy of Samuel, who, as 
the genealogist knew, was a doorkeeper (1 S. 3 15). 8 

(iv. ) High priests' genealogy. — The high priests from 
Aaron to the captivity are traced through Amram 
to Kehath (1 Ch. 6 3-15 [629-41], cp 49-53). 

The list is substantially the same as the genealogy of Ezra in 
Ezra 7 1 (=1 Esd. 82), which recurs, with some changes, in 
2 Esd. 1.7 That in 1 Ch. 6 starts with (1-3^ Aaron, Eleazar, and 
Phinehas, names common to, and derived from, P. (4) Abishua 8 
(Abiezer, Jos. Ant. v. 11 5) is no longer extant. The following 
five names are new (5-9) : — Bukki, Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, and 
Amariah (in Jos. Ant. viii. 1 3 ; Bukki, Joatham, Meraioth, Aro- 

E haeus). Nos. 10-12 : Ahitub, Zadok, and Ahimaaz are derived 
om x and 2 S. (see Ahitub^ i, Ahimaaz, iX Of nos. 13-15 
(Azariah, Johanan, Azariah) it must, be to the first that the 
misplaced note 6 xo b [5 36^] refers ; it is related to 1 K. 4 2 b 
[also a gloss). Nos. 16-18 duplicate 9-1 1, and finally nos. 10-22 
(Shallum, Hilkiah, Azariah, Seraiah) carry us down to Jehozadak. 
An allowance of forty years for each generation gives us nearly 
960 years, agreeing approximately with the received post-exilic 
chronology. The thirteenth name will coincide with the 
rebuilding of the temple and the twenty-third 6 with the captivity ; 
cp the similar artificiality in Genealogies ii., § x. 

The imhistorical nature of this list of high priests- 
needs no demonstration. The inclusion of Zadok is as 
remarkable as the ignoring of the famous line from Eli 
to Abiathar (1 S.), due, perhaps, to the later exaltation 
of the Zadokites (see Zadok, i). 10 We find no men- 

1 3 Ch. 29 12-14 enumerates Levites of Kehath, Gershon, 
Merari, Elizaphan(see f 7 # [i.] end), Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun. 
2 Note, e.g ., the mention of Moses, 28 14^ 

8 Perhaps we may connect the Gershonite (x Ch. 15 7) 
with Joel (VkV for MT fy*V) b. Eliasaph in Nu. 834. 

4 In 1 Ch. 6 22 [7] his ‘father ’ is called Amminadab ; but see 
Elisheba. 

8 Elkanah to Elkanah, 634 35a [19 200)3=25 [xo \f. Joel to- 
Ebmaph 36* *70* 33 [7]/ . , , 

f Hence, also, we see the appropriateness (and probable 
origin) of the choice of the names Elkanah and Berechiah (in x 
Ch. 9 16b Levites only ; in ib. 15 23 door-keepers), the latter of 
which is borne by the father of Asaph. 

7 See, for other lists, Jos. Ant . x. 86, and the Jewish Seder 
Olam. 

8 Perhaps rather Ab-yeshua ‘father of Jeshua * ; cp Jeshua. 

9 Jos. Ant. (xx. 10) speaks of 31 names. 

10 When, for example, Abiathar is assigned a lower order in 
x Ch. 24 3 6 this is perhaps a later genealogical fashioning to- 
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tion of Jehoiada, Zechariah, or Urijah ; nos. 15-18 find 
no support in the historical books, nor can we reconcile 
the priests Amariah (a Ch.l 9 xx), Azariah (2 Ch.2617 
81 10), Hilkiah (a Ch. 34 9) with no. ao f. 

So highly was Ezra the scribe esteemed that his name takes the 
place of Jehozadak, and he appears in Ezra 7a as the son of Seraiah 
at the end of the long list of high priests. (Nos. 9-14, however, 
are omitted in 1 Esd. 8 a Esd. 1, and by MT {and ®bal] b 
Ezra, Lc.) He is thus made to be a contemporary of Zedekiah, 
who lived 130 years previously. His genealogy in a Esd., 
however, has^ received an interesting addition ; between nos. x6 
and 17 1 are inserted the names of Eli, Phinehas, and Ahijah, 
derived directly from 1 S. (cp 14 3). The new names in J os. (A nt. 
x. 86) and the Sider'Olam are of no critical value ; the former 
enumerates ten names between nos. 13 and 19, several of which 
recur in the latter writing. 2 

The key to the origin of the high priests’ genealogy 
is perhaps found in Neh. 11 n, where nos. 20, 19, 18, 
Meraioth ( = Amariah, no. 16 ?), and 17 are the ancestors 
of the priest Seraiah, the grandfather of Jeshua (cp 
1 Ch. 6 14 [5 40]. Ezra 32) in the ascending line. It is 
interesting to find that || 1 Ch. 9n has Azariah for 
Seraiah, and that the genealogist has been content to 
incorporate both names in the list of high priests (no. 
21 /. ), an exact parallel to which procedure is seen in 
1 Ch. 9 12 (see above, § 6). The intervening names from 
Aaron downwards would be easily supplied once the 
start had been made (observe the duplicates). A place 
had to be found for Zadok, and (as in 1 Ch. 24 ; cp § 6) 
the most important care of the genealogist was to in- 
troduce priestly names famous in his own time or 
traditionally renowned. 

(v. ) Origin of Levitical names. — When it is recognised 
that the Levitical genealogies have passed through 
several stages before reaching their present form, it is 
obvious that in discussing the origin of the Levites 
too much stress must not be laid upon the names of the 
three great heads. As representing Levitical divisions 
they have no great claim to antiquity. Gershon is 
derived directly from Gershom b. Moses, and it is not 
impossible that Merari (htd, an ethnic) has originated 
from Miriam (pno. cp Meraioth). This leads us to 
the ‘ Mosaic ’ origin of Levitical names, the most famous 
-example of which is Mushi — ' the Mosaite ’ (see also 
Eliezer, Gershom, Gershon, Mushi). 

That names in the family of Moses were derived from Levi 
<1 Ch. 28 14) is a perversion in the interests of a post-exilic age ; 
note that Shebuel b. Gershom b. Moses (1 Ch. 28 16) is no other 
than Shubael, an Amramite (1 Ch. 24 20) ; and that Shelomith b. 
Eliezer (1 Ch. 26 25 f.) becomes chief of the (Levitical) b‘ne Izhar 
<28 is). 3 It is curious, also, to find in the genealogy of the Levite 
Gershom, properly the son of Moses, the names Shimei (ii), 
Jahath (2), Zimmah (not), and Zerah (2), corresponding to 
Shammah (i), Nahath (x>, Mizzah (mo), and Zerah (3), sons 
of the Edomite Reuel (Gen. 86 13), the traditional name of 
Moses’ father-in-law. 

Suggestive of S. Palestinian origin are, moreover, the 
names Korah ( q.v ., i.), Jeshua and, in Nu. 2658, 
Mahli (cp Mahalath), where, moreover, the ethnics 
Hebroni and Libni remind us of the S. Palestinian Hebron 
and Libnah. The ‘ Hebronite’ Jekameam (oyop') per- 
haps derives his name from oyjp' (see Jokneam), the 
Merarite Eder and Jeremoth (n*iO*v) from Eder (Josh. 
152 i) and wot (see Jarmuth), and the Kehathite 
Shamir from the locality in Josh. 1648. Jerahmeel b. 
Mahli b. Merari is, in itself, a significant hint for the 
origin of some of the Levitical clans 4 ; for other con- 


account for the omission of his * house 1 in the list of high priests 
(but see AbiatHaRj and cp WRS, OTJCP) a66, n. 1). 

1 Araa and Manmoth, Aziei and Amarias, correspond to 7 f. 

'^t^eaTand &daiah, tovijAos and Joel, uofafu* and Jotham, 
ovp&oc and Urijah, Fiptof and Neriah, w&uor and Hoshaiah. 

8 The Aaronite Eleazar is later than the Mosaite Eliezer just 
as Shubael is probably a modification of the Calebite Shobal (see 
Shubael). . , , .. , . 

4 Undue stress, perhaps, should not be laid upon the circum- 
stance that Abihail and Obed are names common to Jerahmeel 
and Merari (the latter through Obed-edom). Abigail (see 
Michal) perhaps occurs also in the family of Kish (also a 
Merarite name, see Kish, a\ With the Terahmeelite Zaza we 
may probably connect the Gershonite Zizah (x Ch. 28 xx). 
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nections see Amasai (i), Amasa, Jeush. Finally, 
one notes the un-Hebraic character of several of the 
levitical names (Kehath, Ithamar, Izhar, Jeatherai [if 
correct], etc. ), which, perhaps, may be due to their S. 
Palestinian origin ; cp the name Gershom (q.v. ). The 
eponym Simeon, 1 the 1 brother ’ of Levi, has probably 
left its mark in the Levitical division Shimei,* variously 
assigned to Gershon or Merari, and it is not impossible 
that the Kehathite Izhar (ins') was primarily the same as 
the 1 son’ of Simeon who is named ins (see Jahath, 
2, n. ). 8 These evidences, pointing to a S. Palestinian 
origin for the Levites, agree with the tradition that 
Yahw&'s worship came from the S. 4 See Levites. 

From the above evidence we may infer that the Levites came 
from the S. of Palestine, and that they were not confined to any 
one particular tribe or clan. This makes it probable that the 
term ‘Levite ’(on its meaning see Hommel, A HTafif.) was 
a later designation applied to special members of the southern 
clans who, it has been suggested elsewhere, had come originally 
from Kadesh-barnea (Exodus i. §8 4 ft I, Kadesh i. f 3). Since, 
therefore, there is reason for supposing that such well-known 
figures as Ethan (2), Heman and Obed-edom were of southern 
extraction (see also Mahol), it would appear that the Chronicler 
was not wholly unwarranted in making them Levites. More- 
over, when he ascribes to David the inauguration and establish- 
ing of the Levites, may this not be merely based upon the 
circumstance that the southern clans did actually attain import- 
ance first under David ? 

The care spent over genealogies by no means 
diminished in later times (1 Macc. 2i Bar. lx Tob. lx), 

8 Genealogies and in the time of J ose P hus ( c - A P- *7. 
inUtTE ~ •>*» *> £ the P rfe f‘ s 

able to adduce evidence to show the 


purity of their descent by means of public documents 
which he refers to as drjfuxrLai diXroi. According to 
the Talmud (Kidd. 76 b) there were men who spent their 
time wholly in making and studying genealogies which 
were based upon those in Ch.-Ezra-Neh. 6 But when 
Elizabeth is called a daughter of Aaron (Lk. I5), 
Anna an Asherite (ib. 236), or Paul a Benjamite (Rom. 
Hi), and Hillel the Babylonian is traced back to David 
(even the ‘ desposyni ’ in Domitian’s time claimed a 
direct descent from David), we cannot suppose that 
every link in the long chain of ancestors was known. 
Yet, how great was the importance attached to the 
registry of birth and ancestry is proved by the gene- 
alogies prefixed to the gospels of Matthew and Luke in 
which Christ's origin is traced back to Abraham and 
Adam respectively (see article below). 

See Sprenger, Das Leben u. d. Lehrt d. Mohammed ; WRS 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (especially chap. 1) ; 

Wellh. de Gentibus , etc., ProlM) 211 ff. ; 

9. Literature, art. ‘ Genealogy’ in EEW ; Guthe, GVI (99). 

2-6 ; art. ‘ Genealogy ’ by Curtiss in Hastings' 
DB (a useful collection of material); and M. Berlin, ‘ Gershonite 
and Merarite Genealogies’ in JQR Ylaqxff. (1000) (illustrates 
their complicated character, and seeks to snow that the Levites 
fell into twenty-four subdivisions corresponding to the ‘ heads ’ in 
1 Ch. 24 1 -19). For general principles see McLennan, Studies 
in Anc. Hist., 2nd ser., chap. 9, ‘Examples of fabricated 

J enealogies,’ and on the genealogical knowledge in the time of 
esus, see Dalm. Worte Jesu (’98), ataff. S. A. C. 


GENEALOGIES OF JESUS IN MATTHEW AND 
LUKE. While Mk. and Jn. manifest no interest in 
the pedigree of Jesus (plp\os yev£<rews T rjaov Xpurrou 
[Ti. WH]) — Jn. 7 27 representing the tenet of Messianic 
doctrine current among the Jews (cp Weber, Syst. d. 
altsyn. Theol . 339 ff.) that the origin of the Messiah 
is a secret— the two fuller gospels produce formal 
genealogical tables. 

The first point of interest was to prove that Jesus was 


1 The name may survive in the Assyrian land of Sa-m!-n[a] 
on the road S. to Mu§ri (Wi. Mufri , etc., 8). 

2 See WRS JPh. 896 (’80). u _ 

* Of the Simeonite names which are reported (1 Ch. 4 24 ff. X * 
several are elsewhere borne by Levites ; Rephaiah, Seraiah, ana 
Shallum are also Judahite, and one (see Hori) distinctly suggests 
a S. Palestinian origin. w 

4 Thus, e.g.. there were worshippers of Yah we at Zephath tu 
the time of Elijah (x K. 17 9, MT Zarephath, see Zarbphath). 

8 Cp Talm. mV kVk O'D'H 
where it is said that the commentaries 
Azel to Azel) amounted to 900 camel-' 

Yuhisln, see Dalm. Worte Jesu, 4. 
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descended from David. For whilst this question is only 
t « once touched upon in Jn. ( 74 *) and only 

k “JjJ” thrice in Mk. (10 47 f 11 10 12 35-37), the 
Davidic sonship appears in Mt. and Lk. 
character. | not to S p ea ^ c f the passages parallel to 
those cited from Mk. ) as a matter of fundamental 
importance in the preliminary history (cp Lk. 1 27 3a 69 
2411 Mt. lao, and in the story of the Magi, Mt. 2 , the 
designation of the 4 new-born king of the Jews * ), as it is 
also emphasized further, in a manner analogous to the 
cases in Mk. , in Mt. 9 27 1 223 15 22. The genealogies, how- 
ever, reach back even beyond David ; in Mt. to Abraham, 
in Lk. to Adam. This tracing of the line back to Adam 
(Lk.) may be connected with the conception of the 
Messiah as a second Adam, for which reason the 
patriarchal head of the new mankind is brought into 
relation to that of the old. On the same analogy, since 
there is no interest, anywhere else in the NT, in regard- 
ing Christ as the son of Abraham, the tracing back of 
the line at least as far as to him might be due to a wish 
to bring into mutual relation the father of the people of 
promise and the father of the people of fulfilment. 

That the pedigree in Mt. is in a special degree specifically 
Jewish in its character, appears from its delight in playing with 
numbers— three series each of twice seven names — and from the 
succession downwards from David being traced through the line 
of Jewish kings. The pedigree adopted by Lk. at least does 
not emphasize numerical features (n X 7), follows a different 
branch of David’s family, and does not pause at Abraham any 
more than at David. We may perhaps distinguish it as the 
Hellenistic, and Mt.’s as the Palestinian, attempt to con- 
nect Jesus the Messiah with sacred history by a genealogy. 
That the one came into the hands of the first evangelist, the 
other into the hands of the third, may be accidental. 

The two genealogies are beyond doubt mutually 
independent scholarly attempts. That adopted by Mt. 
_ nr** (I1-17) follows the linguistic form of 

3. mi. SHOT. Gen 4l8 Ruth 4 18-22 I Ch. 2 10-14, the 
heading, the phrase ' Book of the Generation ’ (( 3 l( 3 \os 
yeviaews), being taken from Gen. 5 i. The table con- 
tains thrice fourteen names, fourteen from Abraham to 
David, fourteen from David to Jechoniah, fourteen from 
Jechoniah to Jesus. 

The reckoning, however, is not quite accurate. For the first 
series (yv. 2-6) needs both Abraham and David, and the third 
(yv. 12-16) both Jechoniah and Christ, to make up the number 
fourteen, and yet the second series (yv. 6-1 1) must count either 
David or Jechoniah over again, without which it contains but 
thirteen names (see, further, below, b). 

( a ) The series from Abraham to David (yv. 2-6) is taken from 
1 Ch. 21-14; only, in addition to the case of Thamar (RV 
Tamar) the wife of Judah (y. 3), mention is twice made of the 
mother, viz. in the case of Racnab (RV Rahab v. 5) the mother, 
and of Ruth (v. 5) the wife, of Booz (RV Boaz)— the latter 
based on Ruth 413, the former without any support from the 
OT and indeed in the face of chronological impossibility. 

Rabbinic scholars also interested themselves in these women. 
On Tamar and Ruth compare Weber, A Itsynag. Theol. 341. 
Rahab they transformed into an inn-keeper (J os. Ant. v. 1 27) and 
traced to her eight prophets(Lightfoot, Hot . Heb. 180 ; Menschen, 
NT u. Talm. 40). She was an object of interest also to the 
early Christians, as Heb. 11 31 and James 225 show. Perhaps 
they interpreted * harlot ’ allegorically as * heathen ’ : the fact 
that Ruth was a Moabite, and Rahab a heathen, would then 
explain the interest of Christians in their mention in the pedigree 
of the Messiah. 

(b) In the second series (w. 6-zz) the list of kings is 
reduced to fourteen. 

As compared with z Ch. 8 iz Joash (twos), A m a zi ah (oficunas) 
and Azanah (aCapia) are omitted between Ozias (RV Uzziah, 
o£rtof)and J oat ham (RV Jotham, ia>a9ap [v. 9]), and Jehoiakim 
(tucump) between Josias (RV Josiah: uixrcuxf) and Jechonias 
(RV Jechoniah, levoviaf [ v . zxB. Zedekiah (cebtKias) may be 
represented by ‘brethren* (iftcAAov? [v. zz]) inasmuch as, 
according to z Ch. 8 x6 a Ch. 88 zo he is mentioned as brother- 
sole brother it is true— of Jechoniah (le^ovw) (otherwise in 
Jer. 87 z and a K. 24 17). Perhaps Jehoiakim (uMUteqx} dropped 
out later, so that the second series also originally contained four- 
teen names. 

(c) For the third series (yv. z2-z6) there is no authority in the 
OT, which mentions (z Ch, 8 17 Ezra 6 3 Neh. 12 z Hag. 1 z) only 
Salathiel (RV Shealtiel ; raAadujA [v. za]) and Zorobabel (RV 
Zerubbabel ; {opofiefk A [v. isf.]), and we have no hint of the origin 
of the names. For the rest, the names from David to Jechoniah 
are to be distributed over a period of about 460 years, those 
from Jechoniah to Christ over one of about 590 years. 

The genealogy given by Lk. (S 23-38) begins with 


Christ and leads upwards, using the simple formula, 
Ho+ usually employed in the OT in giving 
S. UK. 8 HOT. nameS| 0 f adding the father's name in 
the genitive. 

The series from David to Adam (w. 32-38) follows the lists of 
z Ch. I1-4 24-27 21-14 and Ruth4z8-22. However, in the line 
from Abraham to Adam (yv. 34-38) the name Cainan (xaivap. 
BK etc.]) is used a second time (y. 36 ; cp v.yj) between Sala (RV 
Shelah ; <raAa [v. 35]) and Arphaxad (*p<fia£a8 [v. 36]) ; while 
in the line from David to Abraham (yv. 32-34) a&p «iv (B etc. ; 
omitted in EV ; Admin in RVmg.) and apvci (RV Ami ; AV has 
‘ Aram ’) have been inserted (v. 33) in place of apap between 
Aminadab (apiyaSag) and Esrom (taputp). N either change finds 
any support in the OT. Arni (apvti) might indeed be an ancient 
variant for Aram (apap). In this case, what we have is the 
insertion of new names at some place that seemed suitable before 
and at another after Abraham— additions which, like the 
omissions of Mt., may be explained by the love for round 
numbers. For there are now (w. 38-31) from Adam to David 
(inclusive) 35 (/.*., 5x7) names, or (if we look more closely) from 
Adam to Abraham (w. 38-34) 3X7 and from Isaac to David (yv. 
34-3 i) 2X7 (u., 14 as in Mt.). Between Christ and David (yv. 
23-31), however, Lk. gives us a list nowhere to be found in 
the OT. Instead of the line of kings he gives us that of 
David’s son Nathan [2] (vaB ap; z Ch. 85). It is all the 
more remarkable that the list coincides with that of Mt. in 
the names Salathiel (RV Shealtiel; <raAa0ii)A) and Zoro- 
babel (RV Zerubbabel, £opo/3a£eA, v. 27) and in no more. From 
Nathan (vaBap [BK*] v.31) to Salathiel (y. 27) we have again 
3X7 names, and so from Zorobabel to Christ (Mt. giving in each 
case fourteen, or, rather, from Zorobabel only twelve). The 
father of Salathiel, however, is called Jechonias (RV Jechoniah ; 
lexovuif [v. 12]) in Mt., Neri (vrjpe t [v. 27]) in Lk.; while the 
son of Zorobabel is Abiud (afiiovS [v. 13]) in the former and Rhesa 
(prja-a [v. 27]) in the latter. The intention, however, is in both 
cases unmistakably the same, in spite of the divergence of the 
genealogies, to find a place in a list for the two famous names. 
The agreement on the other hand of Mt. and Lk. in the name 
of Joseph’s grandfather, Matthan (jiaB$av[v. 15]) and Matthat 
paBOad [7/. 24] respectively, may well be accidental, since the 
father and son of tne latter bear quite different names in the two 
lists. 


Lk.’s plan of following, not the royal line, but a 
lateral branch of David’s house, may have been due to 
a «rom x— n i ia x 0 the reflection that the Messiah could 
o ' ° , 8 not come of the line rejected in 

and their value. Jechoniah (j er . 222830 8630). The 

conjecture that one of the genealogies follows the line of 
Mary is excluded by the fact that both end in Joseph, 
as well as by the Hebrew custom of attending only to 
the genus patris. Moreover it is Joseph, not Mary, 
that Lk. declares to be of Davidic descent (I2724). 
The two genealogies are independent attempts to 
establish the ancestry of Jesus as Messiah and thus to 
connect him with the sacred past. The round numbers 
figuring in both of them show how little they aimed at 
simply reproducing documents. The complete diver- 
gence makes it more probable that the pedigree did not 
admit of documentary establishment. All that was 
postulated was descent from Zerubbabel, David, and 
Abraham. The mode of supplying the intervening links 
was a matter of indifference. Proof of the physical 
descent of Jesus from David was doubtless not to be 
found. Nor in Jesus' days was there need for such ; 
for the Messiah was in any case de jure David’s son — 
i. e . , heir and legitimate successor ; and if any one ever 
had occasion to turn this ideal into a natural sonship, 
this was done by deducing the latter from the former. 
If Jesus was the Messiah, he was David’s son, and no 
documentary proof of the fact was needed. For there 
is no trace anywhere of any one’s having deduced the 
Messiahship of Jesus from his being son of David, or 
having sought to oppose the former claim by questioning 
the latter. H. v. s. 


[One singular error in Lk.’s genealogy may be 
indicated here, the more so as Bacon ( Hastings, DB 2 Z40), 
5 Rhesa. etc f°U 0W ing Plummer ( Comm, on St. Luke, 
e * a ’ * 104), has perhaps not explained it aright. 
It is the introduction of the name Rhesa {prjcro.) between 
Joanan (so RV ; AV Joanna) and Zorobabel (Lk.827). 

The view of these two scholars is that Rhesa is simply the 
Aram, word KC*n (R«sh&), ‘ chief,’ which was mistaken (as Dr. 
Plummer puts it) by 'some Jewish copyist (?) ’ for a fresh name 
in the genealogy, but which was really a title appended to the 
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name Zerubbabel. Thus the original order of the names will have 
been, Zerubbabel-Resha, Joanan, Juda. The title of Zerubbabel, 
however, was not, as nr as we know, Rishd. He was 
governor of Judah ’ ; not merely one of the * heads ’ of the com- 
munity, but an supreme authority ; in Hag. li 2 a the Targ. 
renders nns ‘governor (of)’ by We must not, of course, 

follow Herzfeld ( Gesch ., A, 379 ff.) in his inferences from the 
Breviarium of the pseudo- Philo (on which cp op. cit. 364 /). If, 
then, a disarrangement of names is to be supposed, it is better to 
identify Rhesa with Assir [g.v.] t and to suppose the original 
order to have been this, ‘ the son of Joanan, the son of Zoro- 
babel, the son of Salathiel, the son of Assir, the son of Neri.’ 
* Assir his son. ’ is a Talmudic reading in 1 Ch. 8 17 and may have 
been that adopted in the genealogy reproduced in our text of 
Lk. 823-38. *VDN might, by accidental transposition of letters, 
easily become KOH or KJtn ; or, since the error began in a Greek 
document, curio might become prjoa (prjcria). Note that fietye 1 
(Melchi) may be a fragment of /xe\y[e]tpafi ( J Ch. 8 18), Kiocrafx 
(Cosam) of <a<ra/a«[0], and even perhaps tbp. 06041 of vafiaBia.'; 
[cA.va8a0] ; though see Elmodam. W. C. Allen (Exp. T. 

11 ^35 fi) has argued that the writer of Mt. compiled the gene- 
alogy in chap. 1 with the help of 1 Ch. 1-3 ; it is clear at any rate 
that the second genealogy is partly derived from this source. — 
T-K-C.] H.V.S., §§ 1-4; T.K.C., §5. 

GENESIS 

Name (§ 1). J and E in Gen. 12-60 (§ 5). 

Narrative : Age of J and E (§ 6). 

Of P (§ 2/). J in Gen. 1*11 (§ 7). 

Of JE (8 4). < Special sources (8 8). 

Bibliography (8 9). 

Genesis is to modern apprehension the first book 
of a comprehensive Hebrew history from the creation 
- «. o , of the world to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (Gen.- 
2 K. ) ;. more particularly of its former 
half, which ends with the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan (Gen. -Josh. ). To the Jews who made the 
division, however, ' Genesis was the first part of a 
smaller whole, ending with the death of Moses (Gen.- 
Dt. ), which, from . its predominating character, they 
called the law (Torah), and which they divided into 
five books (Pentateuch). 1 The first book, whose open- 
ing chapters describe the creation of the world, bears in 
the Greek Bible the title T^peais xto/mov, 2 commonly 
abbreviated IViwis, 8 which is derived from Gen. 24 
|(gAEL) f i n Hebrew it is usually cited by its first words 
n'^K-o (‘ In the beginning’). 4 

The Book of Genesis consists of two parts: first. The 
Primaeval History of Mankind (1-11 26) ; including the creation 
of the world, the origin of evil, the beginnings of civilization, the 
great flood, the confusion of tongues and dispersion of peoples ; 
and exhibiting in the form of genealogies the relation of the 
races of men to one another, and the place of the Semites, and 
particularly of the Hebrew^ among them ; and, second , The 
History of the Forefathers of the Israelitish People, beginning 
with the migration of the Terahites (11 27-32), and ending with 
the burial of Jacob at Hebron and the death of Joseph in Egypt 
(60). The periods of this history are represented by three 
generations: Abraham (12 i- 25 i 8), Isaac (2619-86), and Jacob 
(37-50). In each of these periods the son through whom the 
line descends becomes the central figure in the story before the 
death of his father ; jthe other branches of the family are briefly 
catalogued and dismissed (the sons of Keturah, 25 1-4 ; Ishmael, 
25 12-18; Esau, 86; cp also Moab and Ammon, 19 30-38; the 
descendants of Nahor, 2220-24). The goal of the history is 
kept constantly in view by a series of promises of numerous 
posterity and of possession of the land of Canaan, made first to 
Abraham and repeated in like terms to Isaac and Jacob. 6 A 
similar method appears in 1-11 26. Closer examination shows a 
somewhat more artificial scheme marked by the recurrence of 
the formula, ‘ This is the genealogy of N. N.,’ by which the book 
appears to be divided into ten sections : viz. — 1-4® 5 1-68 69-929 
10 i-ll 9 11 10-26 11 27-26 xz 25 x2-i8 25 19-86 29 86 1-43 87-50. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the author of the 

1 Cp Canon, §§ 6, 23 ff* 

9 Title in cod. A. 

® Philo, de Abrahanto , § x. See Ryle, Philo etnd Holy 
Scripture , xx.fi 

4 gmjo-t, Origen in Eus. HE 625 ; Berest th, Jer. Prol. gal. 

6 These promises or covenants are found in both the principal 
strata of the narrative: 17 1-8 28 1-4 869-12 483./ (P); 12x-3 
18x4-17 165 y-16 18 18/; 2215-18 262-5 24 2727-29 28x3-15 
49 xo (chiefly J and R; E ). 

« The formula, catachrestically applied to the creation of 
heaven and earth (cosmogony), has been transposed to the end 
of the section (2 4*) at the beginning of which it originally stood. 
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Pentateuch has so faithfully preserved the representation 
« p and even the language of the earlier 

* * * works from which he borrows. This 
renders critical analysis possible, and enables us to 
recover, at least in part, the older histories from which 
our Pentateuch was compiled. 1 These older works are 
primarily two, one of which is commonly called, from 
its predominating interest in the religious and especially 
the sacerdotal institutions of Israel, The Priestly History 
and Law-book (P) ; the other, from its affinity with the 
literature of the flourishing period of prophecy, is 
sometimes named The Prophetic History (JE).* The 
former is marked by such peculiarities of matter, style, 
and diction that the parts of Genesis which are derived 
from P are easily separated from JE ; and consequently 
in this part of the analysis there is substantial un- 
animity among critics. 8 It is not always so easy to 
distinguish from P the additions and changes which 
were made by the author, or rather compiler, of our 
Hexateuch (Rp), or by later editors ; since both R P and 
the diaskeuasts who followed him belonged to the school 
of priestly scribes, and in thought and expression show 
close affinity to P. In Genesis, however, the additions 
are of small extent, 4 and the changes only such as the 
union of two distinct and not always consentaneous 
sources rendered necessary. 5 For the present purpose, 
therefore, the priestly stratum may be treated as a 
whole. 

To it are assigned :® Gen. Ti-23 4 a 6 1-28 30-32 69-22 76 ix 
X3-i6a 1 ^a 18-21 (22a 23^ in part R p ), 24 81 an 36-5 13* 14-19 
91-172829 101-72022/131./ 11 10-27 31/ 12 46 5 186 xx6 
12 a (14)7 16 xa 3 15/ 17 19 29 21 1 b 26-5 28 267-11 a 12-17 19 fi. 
26 b 26 34 / 27 46 28 1-9 29 24 286 29 80 220 81 186 88 18 a (84 1-3* 
4-6 8-10 13* 14* 15-17 20-24 25* 27 29 — late midrashic addition) 
85 5 (R p ) 9-15* 226-29 86 56-8 40-43 (x-5® 9-39 R p in part after 
other sources) 87 1 2 a 41 36 46 47 (? R P ) 466/ (8-27 R p or later) 
47 5 b 6 a 7-1 1 27 a*b 28483-6 (7 R P ) 49 1 a 286-33® 60 12/ 

The reconstruction of P discloses no serious gaps ; 8 
and the redactor’s partiality for this source makes it 
antecedently probable that he preserved it substantially 
intact. It thus appears that P’s Genesis — if we may 
use the name thus— was much shorter than the history 
of the same period in JE. 9 The groundwork of P is a 
series of interconnected genealogies — viz. , Adam (5 1-28 
30-32), Noah (69/.), Noah’s sons (IO1-72022/ 
31/), Shem (11 10-26), Terah (11 27 31 f. ), Ishmael 
(2512-17), Isaac ( 25 x 9 f. 26 6), Esau (86), Jacob (86 
226-26 37 2). 10 These are constructed upon a uniform 
plan : each bears the title, ‘ This is the genealogy of 
N. N. ’ ; each begins with a brief recapitulation con- 
necting it with the preceding table ; 11 the method is the 
same throughout. The genealogies are made the basis 
of a systematic chronology ; 11 and short historical 
notices are appended to them, as in the case of 

1 Cp Historical Literature, $ p. 

2 This name must not be taken to imply that JE was written 


perhaps be a better designation. 

8 See N6ld. Uniersuch. 1869, pp. x-144. For a comparison 
of the analyses of different critics, see Bacon, Hebraica 4 2x6-243, 
5 7-17,, or the tables appended to Holzinger’s Einl. Typo- 
graphical presentations of the sources will be found in die 
works of Kautzsch and Socin, Bacon, Fripp, Addis, Ball and 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, the titles of which are given 
in § 9. For the history of the analysis see Hexateuch, 8 iff* 

4 They are found especially m 14 84 86 46. 

6 On the procedure of R P in Genesis, see Kue. Hex. f x6, 
n. 12 ; Co. Etnl.P) ( 4 ) 75/I 

® The asterisk indicates contamination. 

7 §££ below § 3« 

8 For such a reconstruction see Bacon, Genesis , 315/^*, Fripp, 
X51 ff., or Addis, 2 xysff. 

9 By a rough estimate, P in Genesis is about one-third as 
long as J, and three-fifths as long as E. In Gen. 12-50 P is only 
one-fifth as long as J, though the latter has been much abridged 

by R je . 

J° Here the title only remains in place. 

11 Similar recapitulations in the following books ; see Exodus, 
8 2, n. 2. 

12 See Chronology, 1 4. 
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Abraham and Lot (12 4# 5 136 xxb xa a 16 xa 3 13/. 
1939) ; but the only things in the story of the patriarchs 
which are related in any detail are the covenant with 
Abraham ( 17 ; cp 35 9-13 483-6) and the purchase of 
the family sepulchre at Hebron ( 28 ). With the ex- 
ception of these chapters, the patriarchal history in P is 
a meagre abstract,* and would hardly be intelligible 
except to readers familiar with the fuller narratives. In 
the primaeval history the creation and the flood are 
narrated at some length ; for all the rest we have only 
genealogies and a chronology. The author’s predom- 
inating interest in the history of religious institutions is 
apparent throughout. The sabbath had its beginning 
and its perpetual type in the rest of God after the 
creation of the world ; the prohibition of eating flesh 
with the blood in it is the new commandment given to 
Noah and his sons (t.e. to all mankind) after the flood ; 
the covenant with Abraham has the seal of circumcision, 
practised, in somewhat different form, by Ishmaelites 
(and presumably Edomites) as well as Israelites. The 
contrasted accounts of the marriages of Esau and Jacob 
(2634/ 2746 289) reflect the stress which strict Judaism 
put upon purity of race — unlike Edom, Israel shunned 
intermixture with the peoples of Canaan. 

In contrast with the popular character of JE the 
treatment of the history in P makes the impression of 

P ..I a work of study and reflection. An 

wll.h J antiquarian interest is often apparent. 

Wltn * an,Cl The unconscious anachronisms of the 
older writers, in whose pictures of the past their own 
present is always recognisable, are sedulously avoided ; 
in their place we find a calculated archaism. The chief 
sources of P in the patriarchal history were obviously 
the same older narratives which, united with P, have 
been preserved to us — viz. , J and E ; nor is it demon- 
strable that in these chapters any other sources were 
employed. 3 In the primaeval history the dependence 
of P upon J is evident ; but the problem is rendered 
difficult by the lack of homogeneity in J itself (see § 7). 
The marked differences between P and J in the story of 
the flood are most naturally explained by the hypothesis 
of recurrence to the Babylonian original, perhaps in a 
variant form. It has been conjectured, not without 
plausibility, that Gen. 1 is based upon a Yahwistic cos- 
mogony which it supplanted ; but the relation of this 
assumed original to the main stock of J is obscure. 
In any case our J was not P’s sole source in Gen. 1 - 11 . 3 

From its very nature P’s compend lacks the living 
interest of JE’s fuller narrative. From a literary point 
of view also there is a vast distance between the free- 
dom, ease, and poetic charm of the older writers and 
the stiff and constrained style of P, who always seems 
to be labouring not to be misunderstood. 4 Theologic- 
ally, on the other hand, P stands on a higher plane 
than his predecessors. The unity of God is assumed 
without controversy; God is absolute and supramundane ; 
creation is a transcendent act for which a specific term 
is necessary ; history is in an eminent sense the work 
of God, the execution of a divine plan ; revelation is 
without sensible mediation — theophanies, angels, dreams 
have disappeared ; its successive stages, marked by the 
names of God — Elohim, El-Shaddai, Yahwfe — corre- 
spond to three stages in the history of religion, the 
covenants with Noah, Abraham, and Israel The 
religious institutions of Israel had their origin at Sinai ; 
sacrifices were not offered in the patriarchal age. 
Anthropomorphisms are avoided, or reduced to those 
harmless figures without which men can hardly speak 
of a personal God at all ; anthropopathisms are still 
more scrupulously shunned. The mythical elements 

1 See Wellhausen, ProLft 331-336 =*i/£rt. Isr. 337 ff. (’84). 

3 Even for Gen. 28 it is perhaps unnecessary to assume a 
special source. Gen. 14 was not contained in P ; see § 8. 

3 On these points see Hobinger, Einl. f 43. 

4 See Hexateuch, 8 19, where these points are more fully 
discussed. On the style of P see N&ld. Unters. 108 ff. ; Hof- 
zmger, Einl. 349^: ; Dr. Introd.Q) xxgff. 
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in the primaeval history are almost completely eliminated 
or neutralised. The chapters in the lives of the fore- 
fathers which gave offence to a more refined morality 
are passed over in silence. The colourlessness of P’s 
narrative is in part due to this expurgation. Alike in 
the lofty theology, the historical pragmatism, and the 
moral depuration, the reflection of a later age is mani- 
fest. 1 

The removal of P leaves a continuous and almost 
complete history, extending, like that of P, from the 

q -- creation of the world to the death of 

4 . sources : J*- j ose ph,a in which we recognise the 
second chief source used by the author of our Genesis 
(JE). This narrative has a distinctly popular character, 
resembling the older parts of the books of Judges and 
Samuel. The stories are such as we may suppose to 
have been gathered from living tradition, and they are 
told with the spirit and freedom of the best folk-tales. 
Compared with P, this source as a whole represents a 
less advanced stage of religious development. Certain 
differences in this respect which may be observed in 
particular stories, as well as some diversities of con- 
ception and expression, might be attributed to the diverse 
origin of the stories or to divergence in oral tradition. 
The numerous and striking doublets in the patriarchal 
history, however, and especially the way in which they are 
combined, prove that the material of JE was not drawn 
immediately from popular tradition, that the author 
had before him at least two older written histories of 
this period. 8 One of these histories (J) from the be- 
ginning uses the name Yahw£ ; the other (E), like P, 
throughout Genesis employs only Elohim or hd-Eldhim 
— a peculiarity which for a time deceived the critics, 
and led them to attribute the elohistic stories of the 
patriarchs to P, with which they have otherwise no 
affinity. 4 In all other respects E is much more nearly 
akin to J ; the resemblance in matter, form, and spirit 
is indeed so close that, where for any reason the criterion 
of the divine names fails us, it is often impossible to 
determine with confidence from which of the two sources, 
J or E, certain parts of the composite narrative are 
derived. The difficulty of the analysis is enhanced by 
the fact that the author of the older history (Rje) united 
his parallel sources more intimately, and in general 
treated his material more freely than did the author of 
our Genesis (Rp)- B In the analysis of JE there is there- 
fore a wider margin of uncertainty, and much greater 
diversity of opinion among critics. 

The narrative of E begins abruptly in Gen. 20 ? plunging into 
the midst of the story of Abraham;® the beginning has not 
been preserved.? In 20-22 E is the principal source (J in 21 xa 
za 6b 7 — combined with P—33 22 20-24 » Kjb 20 18 21 34 22 14^- 
18). In 24 f . the removal of the parts assigned above to P (| 2) 
leaves the narrative of J unmixed. 8 At the beginning of 26 
(1-6) Rj E has enlarged upon the original text of J which may be 
recognised in xaa b aa 3a 6 (5 R D ) ; 15 18 are also by R, B ; 
the remainder b from J. In 27 1-45 J is the main source ; but 
the duplication at more than one point and certain peculiarities 
of expression show that the. (closely parallel) narrative of E has 
also Deen laid under contribution ; to the latter we may with 
some probability ascribe the verses which represent Jacob as 
deceiving hb father by wearing kid skin on hb neck and hands. 3 

l See We. ProlA*), chap. 8 =Hist. Isr., chap. 8 [’84^ ; Sta. 
GVI 2 xs\ff. ; Hobdnger, Einl. 376 ff . ; Dr. Introd.Q). 122 ff. 

Exhibited in Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch, 1 

(’93). 

8 Thb may be most clearly seen in Gen. 20-22. Cp His- 
torical Literature, 82 f . 

4 See Hexateuch, 88 2, 6 ff. 12. 

6 Those critics who, like Di., suppose that E and J separately 
were united with P by R are led in their analysis to ascribe to 
J a great deal which belongs to r jb> and thus to form an errone- 
ous notion of the character of J. 

8 E seems to have been used, however, by R^ in the first 
verses of 15. 

7 For a conjecture as to the reason, see Kue. Hex. 8 8, n. 8. 
On the question whether E originally had a primaeval hbtory 
parallel to Gen. 1-11, see below, 8 7- 

8 Some transposition has probably taken place in 24-26. 

8 An exact analysb b impossible ; by more or less prob- 
able conjecture we may assign to E xb ix-13 x6 x8£ 19 ax-33 
a8a 290a 3049 33<5 34 39. 
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In 28 xo-22, w. txf. x7 f. 20-22 are from E (13-16 Rjb). The 
greater part of 29./C is from J ; but with a considerable, though 
not always precisely definable, admixture of E — notice the 
interchange of Yahwfc and ElOnim, the double etymologies of 
the names of several of Jacob's children (90 x6 and 18, 20, 23 and 
24), and the different accounts of Laban’s contract with Jacob 

5**74648-50*). 

2] 23 [24] ; the 
_ „ I\JE 9 ‘™ L*o**3J 32 [331)* In 
83 J is still the chief source (E in 5^, perhaps 8-io* 18^-20). The 
groundwork of 94 is J (1-3* 7 n /. 13* 10 25* 26 30 /) ; the 
second element, ascribed by some critics to E2, is more probably 
of later origin (see above, f 2). Chap. 39 r-8 16-20 are chiefly E ; 
21 /.* J (the rest of the chapter is from P). Chap. $6 10-39, or 
at least 31-39 are ascribed by many to J (or Ja). In 87 J is 
found in 2* 12-18 (in the main) 20a 21 2-30 25-27, 28* 32^ 

35 ; the remainder is from E. In the rest of the story of Joseph 
the two sources are not so closely interwoven ; the author’s 
method was to make large extracts from one or the other, intro- 
ducing here and there traits taken from the parallel* narrative. 
Thus 88 89 are almost wholly from J (traces of E in 89 1-7) ; 40- 
42 are from E, with sporadic verses or clauses of J (40 ib 36 36 

’ i are from J 
" xa 2* sjb 5* 

„ . in 48 E is 

found in 1 83 ga iob-12 15 f. 20-22 ; the rest (after P is removed) 
is J. _ Chap. 49 1-27, the so-called Blessing of Jacob, was prob- 
ably included in J. Chap. 60 1-11 14 are chiefly, if not wholly, 
from J ; 15-26 from E. For a fuller exhibition of the grounds 
and results of the analysis, and discussion of particular points, 
see the works whose titles are given in | 9. 

The history of the patriarchs is related at considerable 
length in both J and E. The two narratives are in 

5 Clumetar of S eneral cIoseI y parallel, representing 
o. onaracwr oi slightly different versions of the same 

e source . stor j es These chapters therefore offer 

fta 12 BO 2 most ^ avoura ^ e opportunity for a 
“* " * comparison of the two sources. From 

a literary point of view J is the better narrator. His 
vocabulary is rich and varied ; while the intractable 
Semitic sentence becomes in his hands wonderfully 
flexible and expressive. He tells his story directly, 
swiftly, with almost epic breadth, and with just that 
degree of circumstance which gives the note of reality. 
Nor is he simply content to bring before us with un- 
equalled vividness the external action ; he makes us 
enter into the inner drama, the feelings and motives of 
the actors. 8 


The religious element in the stories is constant and 
pervasive. The forefathers are favourites of Yahw&, 
who guides them in all their migrations, and is with 
them everywhere to protect and bless them. He appears 
to them in person, and holds converse with them as a 
man with his friends ; they answer him with pious 
reverence, but with the freedom of intimacy. 4 Yahwfe 
is the living God of simple faith and childlike imagina- 
tion ; reflection has not yet begun to find his immediate 
intervention in the ordinary affairs of men inconsistent 
with his exalted Godhead. The morality of the patri- 
archs naturally reflects in the main the moral standards 
of the author’s age ; in this, as in religion, the forefathers 
are idealised by popular legend, and are not consciously 
created ideal figures. A didactic aim, a disposition to 
underscore the lesson of the story, nowhere appears. 
The ‘ fine vein of ethical and religious reflection ’ which 
has sometimes been attributed to J is the result in part 
of an erroneous analysis ; in part it comes of ascribing 
to the author the very modern reflections of his inter- 
preters. Of the influence of the prophetic movement 
of the eighth century there is no trace in those parts 
of J which on other grounds we have reason to regard as 
original ; the work represents the soil in which the new 
prophecy had its roots, not the first fruits of that prophecy. 

E is not quite the equal of J in the art of narrative or 
in mastery of the language ; though the distance between 
them is not very great. The treatment is on the whole 


1 In 29 E is generally recognised in 1 15-18 ; others include 
15-23, or even 15-30 (except 26^ and the verses given to P). In 
30' the parts ascribed to E'are 1-3^ 6 8 17-ao a 22 afi 23 b 26 28 ; 
in 303i^i R jh has made many additions or changes. 

2 See especially Holzinger, £tnt: f jj{ 13-17, 24-26; Kittel, 

/to*. 1, «8. „ 

8 See, e&, Gen. 48y. 4 See, e.g. t Gen. 18. 
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less poetical, the impression which his story makes less 
vivid. Compared with the parallels in J, the patriarchal 
legends in E show the beginnings of theological reflec- 
tion. The consistent avoidance of the name Yahwi 


down to the moment of its revelation to Moses (Ex. 814) 
is evidence of this. The story of the offering of Isaac, 
teaching that God refuses human sacrifice, and accepts 
a ram instead of the firstborn, is also from E. 1 True 
theophanies, such as J describes, do not occur in E ; if 
God appears to men, it is not in bodily reality, but in 
dreams ; when he speaks to them, it is by a voice from 
heaven. The idealising of the patriarchs goes a step 
farther ; Abraham, for example, is a prophet, whose 
intercession is effectual with God ; a disposition to 
remove or mitigate offensive traits of the tradition is 
hardly to be ignored. There is also a touch of learning 
in E ; he notes that the Syrian Laban spoke Aramaic 
(Jegar-sahadutha ; but see Galeed, i), and that the 
ancestors of Israel in their old home beyond the 
Euphrates were heathen ; 2 especially in things 
Egyptian — topography, customs, names, etc. , he 
brings out a good deal of knowledge. In this also E 
appears to be younger than J. 

The great mass of material common to J and E, and 
the close resemblance, even in details, between the two 
versions of the patriarchal story, prove that they must 
have had a proximate common source, in which the 
traditions of the forefathers had been united, and to a 
certain degree fixed. 

In this common stock, from which both T and E are drawn, a 
fusion of the traditions of Israel and Judah had already been 
effected ; traditions of the central sanctuaries — Bethel, Shechem, 
Gilgal — stand side by side with those of Hebron and the remoter 
south — Beersheba and Beer-lahai-roi — and of Mahanaim and 
Penuel E. of the Jordan. 8 There can be no doubt that this 
fusion took place in Israel, rather than in Judah ; 4 observe that 
— in J as well as in E — Rachel is the beloved of Jacob, Leah the 
unloved wife who was foisted on him by deceit ; that Joseph 
and Benjamin are his favourite sons ; and that Joseph is the one 
character who is throughout above reproach. The variations 
which J and E present m the reproduction of this common tra- 
dition are in part attributable to the individuality of the authors, 
in part, as hits been already intimated, to a somewhat different 
religious point of view; in part, however, they reflect the 
particular interests of Israel and Judah. When we find, for 
example l in the story of Joseph and his brethren, that in E 
Reuben is the good brother who tries to save Joseph from them, 
and is afterwards their leader and spokesman, as it was his 
birthright to be, whilst in J this rdle is played by Judah, we can 
hardly fail to recognise in the latter a Judaean recension of a 
story which in its origin was certainly Ephraimite. 


Critics are agreed, without dissent, 8 that E was written 
in the northern kingdom. In regard to J there is not 
fi A of J t ^ 3e same unanimity, some scholars 

and E - method attl ? but > n K .j‘ “Jf° *° “ Ephraimite 
of R 8 author, 7 whilst the majority believe it to 
JE * be of Judaean origin. The reasons for 
the former opinion, however, prove no more than that 
the common stock of Israelite tradition from which both 


J and E are drawn was collected and systematised 
at the Ephraimite sanctuaries (§ 5, end). On the 
other hand, we have already noted in the story of Joseph 
(§ 5, end) one decisive indication that *J gives us a 
Judaean version of the history. This is confirmed by 
other evidence. The legends of Abraham and especially 
of Isaac — the heroes of the southern saga — are given 
much more fully in J than in E ; and, what is more 
significant, the original locality of the story is preserved, 
whilst in E Abraham is removed from Hebron to Beer- 
sheba, a sanctuary much frequented by pilgrims from 
the northern kingdom. In other points also the greater 
interest of J in the situation in the south of Palestine is 


1 Not, however, from the oldest stratum. 

2 These passages, like 22, are believed by some critics to be 
secondary (Eg). 

8 The brother pairs, Isaac and Ishmael, Jacob and Esau, 
perhaps belonged originally to the southern and the northern 
tradition respectively. The real relation of Jacob to Israel is 
not clear ; see Jacob, 9 6. 

4 We. Prol.W 323 : Holz. Einl. 161. 

8 [See, however, Wi. GI, ii.] 8 See Holz. Einl. ff 20, a8, 61. 

7 Schr. , Reuss ; in a modified form also Kue. 
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manifest ; note the genealogies of (J ok tan) Keturah, 
Ishmael, EsaU (all J ; see Genealogies § 4); the 
large space given to the relations of Jacob and Esau ; 
local Judaean clan-legends such as Gen. 38 ; Kenite 
traditions in the primaeval history, etc. (see Cain), 

There is no evidence of literary dependence on either 
side ; what J and E have in common is drawn from the 
common stock of tradition. A comparison of the two 
such as we have made in § 5, especially in their religious 
standpoint, shows that J is the more primitive ; E gives 
signs of more advanced historical and theological reflec- 
tion. Since we have no reason to think that the 
development of the southern kingdom was much behind 
that of Israel, we may safely infer that J is the older of 
the two sources. 1 Both were written at a time when 
the national spirit was unbroken, and when the ancient 
holy places which are the scenes of so much of the 
patriarchal history were in all their glory. Nor did the 
authors who tell with so much interest of the founding 
of the cultus at these sanctuaries dream that the worship 
which was offered to Yahw6 there in their own day was 
not acceptable to him. They wrote, therefore, before 
the fall of the northern kingdom (734, 721 b.c. ) ; and 
since even E is untouched by 'the teaching or the spirit 
of Hosea, 2 we must take our lower limit at least a 
generation earlier, say about 750 B. c. 

The rare historical allusions in Genesis do not enable us to 
determine the date of the two sources more exactly. Gen. 9 25 
presupposes the complete subjection of the Canaamtes, the work 
of David and Solomon ; 27 29 (J) refers to the conquest of Edom 
by David, and 40 to the re-establishment of its independence 
under Joram (died 842 b.c. ; 2 K. 8 20 ff .) ; 81 44 ff. (J and E) 
derives its significance from the conflicts between Israel and the 
Aramaeans of Damascus over the frontier in Gilead in the second 
half of the ninth century. The Egyptian names in the story of 
Joseph (E ; ?Ea) in the judgment of competent Egyptologists 

¥ >int to the times of the twenty-sixth dynasty (7th pent. B.C.). 
o this century Gen. 22 adso probably brings us. 

The allusions in the prophets of the eighth century, 
especially in Amos and Hosea, to the patriarchal stories 
are not of such a nature as to make it certain whether 
they are derived from J or E, or from some other source. 
On the whole, so far as the evidence in Genesis goes, 
we should be inclined to assign to E a date near the 
middle of the eighth century, while J may be put a half- 
century or more earlier. 

Additions have been made to both J and E by later hands. 
Thus, Gen. 12 10-20, though exhibiting affinity to J . is manifestly 
a younger variant of the story 266 -ii (I), and is violently 
intruded in its present connection. A number of other passages 
are regarded by most critics as secondary accretions to the 
original narrative of J ; s it is in some cases difficult to say 
whether they should be ascribed to R JE or to previous editors of 
J. (On the strata of J in the primaeval history, see 8 7 below.) 
The secondary elements in E are in Genesis of less importance ; 
one strand of 84 is by .some thought to have this origin. 4 

In uniting J and E, R JE plainly desired to make the 
history as complete as possible, and took pains to omit 
no significant detail which he found in either narrative. 5 
He adapted his method to the nature of the sources and 
their mutual relations ; sometimes transcribing almost 
unchanged long passages from one or the other, some- 
times so closely interweaving them as to baffle our 
analysis. In general he appears to reproduce the text 
of his authors faithfully, though not altogether so 
mechanically as R P . His own additions are for the 
most part designed either to connect and harmonise the 
extracts from the sources or to emphasise the religious 
motives of the history. The language of these additions 
resembles that of J rather than of E ; but in both thought 
and style there is a marked approximation to the 

1 This is of course not inconsistent with the fact that in many 
cases E has preserved a more primitive form of the tradition. 

2 Later additions to E (Ejj), which in Genesis are not 
many, are here disregarded. 

8 Gen. 13 14-17 18 17-19 223*33 a 89 (Kue., Co.). Kuenen thinks 
that. such passages belong to the Judsean recension of J ; the 
original work (Ji) was Ephraimite. 

4 Co.ZATWWxff.^i). 

5 On the work of R JE see Kue. Hex. f 13, n. 29 ; Holz. Einl. 
§61. 


Deuteronomic school. There is no doubt that the 
author was a Judaean, and that his history was composed 
in the seventh century. In Genesis there is nothing to 
indicate whether he wrote before or after the reforms of 
the year 621. Nor are there in this book more than 
sporadic traces of a Deuteronomistic redaction. 

We have seen that E first appears in the story of 
Abraham (Gen. 20-22 ; perhaps in 15 1-5) ; if this source 

7 J in the a * s0 i nc * u ded a bistory of the beginnings 

°f mankind, no part of it has been 
preserved. 2 In the primaeval history 
Omil 11 1 ^traction of P leaves a narrative 
uexL ’ * which has the general characteristics of J. 

Closer examination shows, however, that this narrative 
is not consistent throughout. It was long ago observed 
that by the side of the Yahwistic version of the deluge- 
myth there are passages which know nothing of the 
great flood, and by all their implications exclude such a 
catastrophe. This is conspicuously the case with the 
account of the origin of civilisation among the posterity 
of Cain (417-24) ; further, in 920-27 11 1-9 (see Cainites, 
§ 2 ; Deluge, § 14). Nor, if we remove the story of 
the flood and what else is obviously connected with it, 
does the remainder appear to be homogeneous ; chap. 
4i-i6, for example, is in striking conflict with 417-22 (see 
Cain). The conviction has thus forced itself upon 
critics that J in Gen. 1-11 is not a unit ; and much 
labour and ingenuity have been expended in efforts to 
solve the difficult problems which the chapters present. 5 

The simplest hypothesis is that the original primaeval history 
of J, which embraced 243-8 4 1 2a 163-24 1-4 8 20-27 11 1-0, was 

supplemented by another writer who introduced the Babylonian 
deluge-myth ; a Sethite genealogy (now supplanted by P’s) of 
which only 425/! 629 remain (see Sbthites); and an ethno- 
graphical table in the form of a genealogy of which parts are 
preserved in chap. 10 : chap. 4 2 a* 3-160:, though also secondary, 
is of different origin and was probably inserted by an earlier 
hand. 4 A methodical and acute attempt to explain the 
phenomena by the hypothesis of composition has been made by 
Budde, 8 who supposes that two distinct, though not independ- 
ent, Yahwistic versions of the primaeval history were combined 
by a third hand. The older of these (Jj), the ancient Hebrew 
primaeval history, comprised substantially the same parts of 
Gen. 1-11 that are ascribed by Kuenen to the original text of 
J. A later writer (Jo) enlarged this to a primaeval history of 
mankind by taking up the Babylonian mythical cycle trans- 
formed in the spirit of a lofty monotheism. This writer incor- 
porated in his work as much of J as he was able to adapt to his 
other material and to his religious standpoint ; producing thus, 
not am enlarged edition of Ji but a counterpart designed to 
supersede it. A subsequent editor (J8) united Ji and J2, 
harmonising them as well as he was able. It was in this com- 
posite form that the Yahwistic narrative in Gen. 1-11 lay before 
the author of the Hexateuch (R p ) amd was by him combined 
with the primaeval history of P.® 

Two chapters in Genesis have been thought to be 
derived from special sources, (a) Gen. 14 narrates the 

8 Special cam P ai £ n Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 
BouxfiM* and his allies or vassals * n Palestine, 

fl 11 * Abraham’s pursuit of them, deliverance of 

* Lot, recovery of the spoil of Sodom, and 
meeting with Melchizedek, king of Salem and priest of 
El-'ely 5 n. 

Opinions differ widely about the historical value of this 
chapter, some critics regarding it as a factitious legend, without 
any discoverable basis of fact, whilst others take it for a substan- 
tially trustworthy record of that remote age. This much 
controverted question is discussed in the article Chedorlaomer ; 
here we must confine ourselves to the literary problem. It is 
now generally recognised that in its present form the story 
cannot be derived from any one of the chief sources of the 


1 For the literature see 8 9- 

2 Among the Greeks Zoilus wrote a history from the theogony 
to the death of Philip (his own time), while Ephorus began hxs 
history with the migration of the Heracleidse. 

3 For a synopsis of various theories see Holzinger, Einl. 

8 19- 

4 Thus Kue. Hex. 8 13, n. 26 ; similarly We. CH$) 7-14. 

6 Bulde encieavours to define minutely the work of these 
successive redactors and to restore the primitive text of Ji. 
For a synopsis of his argument and results, see Holzinger. In 
accordance with his theory of the relation of rise sources, Dillmann 
ascribes the flood stratum in Gen 1-11 to J ; the passages which 
conflict with this part of the narrative were founa by J in one of 
his sources (presumably E) and recast by him. 
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Pentateuch. Dillmann and Kittel (cp Ewald) endeavour to 
show that the late author (R or R p ) found the substance of the 
story in E, which in turn drew the facts from an older special 
source, presumably a Canaanite account of the Elamite invasion. 1 
The point of view and interest of the story are, however, dis- 
tinctly Israelite throughout ; there is no trace of a different 
representation ; the supposed foreign original can hardly have 
furnished more than the mere setting — Dillmann himself admits 
t £ at T J t °. nl y ^ iavc narrated the successful participation of 
the Hebrews in the war against the Eastern Kings — and for this 
it is unnecessary to assume a special source. Nor is the 
hypothesis that E furnished the basis of the present text much 
better supported. 

The impression which the contents and style of the 
chapter make as a whole is of affinity with P and the 
midrashic elements in Chronicles rather than with the 
older Israelite historians. 

(b) Gen. 49 1-27 2 is a poem, in which the dying 
patriarch Jacob delineates the character and forecasts 
the future of his twelve sons. Praises for some and 
prophecies of power and prosperity are mingled with 
severe censure of others and unfavourable predictions, 
so that Testament of Jacob would be a more suitable 
name for the poem than Blessing. 8 The predictions 
reflect historical events long subsequent to the supposed 
time of their utterance — the settlement of the tribes in 
Palestine, the decadence of Reuben, the breaking up of 
Simeon and Levi, the rise of Judah to pre-eminence. 
Nothing in the poem points to a date earlier than the 
establishment of the Davidic kingdom. 

The blessing of Joseph is thought by many critics to contain 
allusions to the northern kingdom (26b), and to the Syrian wars 
of the ninth century (23./), to which a reference is also found in 
19 (Gad) ; 4 the interpretation of these verses is, however, con- 
troverted. Reminiscences of the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5 ) are 
unmistakable in 13 f ; on the other hand the blessing of Moses 
(Dt. 83 ) is plainly dependent upon Gen. 49 . 8 

Some scholars question whether the historical back- 
ground is the same throughout ; the chapter seems to 
them rather a collection of sayings of diverse origin and 
age, from the period of the Judges to that of the Syrian 
wars, to which only a unity of redaction belongs, 6 
The poem as a whole makes, however, the impression 
of a work of one conception, though it is not free from 
glosses and perhaps longer interpolations. 7 

The pre-eminence given to Judah leaves no doubt 
that the author was of that tribe ; the historical allusions 
which can be most certainly traced (in 4 to Gen. 3522 in 
5-7 to Gen. 34 ) are to the Judaean Tradition ( J). It is, 
therefore, generally, and with all probability, inferred 
that the Testament of Jacob was incorporated in J. 

1. Commentaries. — v. Bohlen, ’35 ; Fr. Tuch, ’38 ; ( 2 ) (by 
Arnold and Merx), ’71 ; Fr. Delitzsch, l 1 ), ’52, ( 8 ) (Neuer Com- 

mentar Hb. d. Gen.), ’87, ET 2 vols., ’88, ’89 ; 

9 . Literature. M. Kalisch, London, ’58 ; A. Knobel, ’52 ; 

( 6 ), A. Dillmann, ’92 ; J. P. Lange, ’64 ; ( 2 ), 
'77, ET. For the older commentaries see Dillmann, Genesis ( 6 ), 
xx ; E. Reuss, La Bible, Pt. 8, ’79; Das ATS , '93; E. H. 
Browne, ’ 71 (Speak. Comm.); R. Payne Smith, ’82 (Ellicott’s 
Comm.) ; S track, in KGK, ’92-93. 

2. Critical. — ( F or the history of criticism see Hexateuch, 
§ 1 ff.). Hupfeld, Die Quellen der Gen., ’53 ; E. B&hmer, Das 
erste Buck der Thora, 02 ; Th. N6ld. Untersuch., ’69; Kau. 
u. Socin, Die Gen. mit Ausserer Unterscheidung aer Quellen, 
’88 ; ( 2 ), ’91 ; B. W. Bacon, * Pentateuchal Analysis,’ Hebraica, 
4216-243 67-17 ; The Genesis 0/ Gen., ’92 (with an introduction 
on the method of criticism) ; W. E. Addis, The Documents of the 
Hexateuch , 2 vols., ’93, ’98 ; E. J. Fripp, The Composition of 
the Book of Gen., ’02 ; A. Westphal, Les Sources du Penta- 
teuque, 2 vols., '88, 91 ; Piepenbring, * Le livre de la Gen&se.’ 
Rev. de F Hist oire des Religions, 21 1-62 (’go); C. J. Ball, 
Genesis , *96 (SBOT; the analysis indicated by colours); J. 
Halivy, Recherches Bibliques , 1 (Gen. 1 - 25 ), ’95, against recent 


1 See Chedorlaomer and related articles. 

2 See Diestel, Der Segen Jacobs, ’53 ; J. P. N. Land, Dis- 
putatio de carmine Jacobi, ’58 ; C. Kohler, Der Segen Jacob, 
mit BerUcksicktigung des Midrasck , ’67; Doorninck, De 
Zegen van Jakoo , 03 ", C. J. Ball, PS BA 17 164-191 (’95); 
Zimmem, ‘ Der Takobssegen und der Tierkreis ; ’ ZA 7 161 ff. 
(’92); Cheyne, ‘ The Blessings on Asher, Naphtali, and Joseph,’ 
PS BA, June ’99. Older literature in Di. GenAfy 456. 

8 In this respect it differs from the Blessing of Moses, Dt. 88. 
4 We.|Kue., St. 

# See Deuteronomy, ft 25 f 

6 Renan, Land, Kuenen. . 

7 Verse xo is particularly suspected ; and 26 b may be. Fnpp 
(ZA TW 11 o&2jf. [’91]) regards 24^-26 as a later addition. 
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criticism ; The Hexateuch, edited by J. E. Carpenter and G. 
Harford -Battersby, 1900. The most exhaustive recent discussion 
of the analysis of Genesis is that carried on in Hebraica by 
Professor W. R. Harper (6 18-73 343-291 6 1-48) and Professor 
W. H. Green (ib. 6x37-189 6x09-138 x6x-2xx 71-38); see also 
W. H. Green, The Unity of Genesis, ’95. <3. p. m. 

GENNJEUS (peNNAioy [V]), 2 Macc. 12 a RV, AV 

Genneus (< q.v .). 

GENNESAR ([rd fibwp roOJ yevvrjaap [A], 1 Macc. 
11 67) and Gennesaret (yepvrjcraper ; but D, It. (Vg. ), 
Pesh., Syr. Cur. and Lewis, yerpytrap), a name of the 
Sea of Galilee, derived from a district, also called Gen- 
nesaret, on the W. side of the sea, towards its N. end ; 
Mt. 1434 and Mk. 653, ‘they came to the land, unto 
Gennesaret ’ (£irl t^p yfjp els y. [WH]); Lk. 5 x, ‘he 
was standing by the lake of Gennesaret’ (wapd rijv 
\1/jlv7)p y.). The best form is Gennesar, the td'M 
(iDirj) of the Talmud and the Targuras, the yevypcrap 
of Josephus (y. X I/xpij or ij yeppijaaptTts). Talmud 
and Targums identify Gennesaret with the Chinnereth 
of the OT — i.e. , the name belongs primarily to a city 
supposed by the Jews to have lain on the W. shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. 

Thus, ‘Chinnereth,’ said R. Johanan (Meg. 6a), ‘is Gen- 
nesarat. Why? Because its fruits are as sweet as the artichoke 
(NIT*!)?).’ According to R. Berachya, however (Ber. rab. 98), 
Gennesar was so called because it had princely gardens ('J| 
D'lC’). 1 Though Dillmann accepts the old Jewish identification, 
it is difficult to see the critical grounds for this. The very old 
name Chinnereth cannot be corrupted 2 from the recent name 
Gennesar, nor can Gennesar have arisen out of Chinnereth. 


z for th). Chinnereth (misvocalized 7 ) may be connected with 
Ass. kardnu, (1) ‘ vine,’ (2) ‘wine’ ; 8 Gennesar is most probably 
from | 3 , ‘garden’ or ‘plantation,’ and 103 ‘Galilee’ 4 (or a 
district of Galilee), a collateral form of which name (1^3 or niS^) 
is implied in the use of Nazoraean (vagtopaios) for Galilean in 
Mt.223, and in the phrase the [Ne]sarite Bethlehem,’ (onV JV3 
rmstri) in contradistinction to ‘Bethlehem of Judah’ (see 
Nazareth, and cp Joseph iii., ft 8 f). 

The classical passage on the land of Gennesaret is 
Jos. BJ iii. 10 8. 8 The length of the district is estimated 
at 30 stadia, its breadth at 20. ‘ It is marvellous in 

beauty. The hardy walnut-tree grows there, but none 
the less the palm, which flourishes in hot climes, and 
close to it fig and olive trees. An ambition of nature, 
one might call it. Of the most princely fruits — grapes 
and figs— -it gives an unbroken supply for ten months 
together, as well as other kinds. In addition to this 
excellent temperature, it is watered by a most fertilizing 
spring called Katpapvaovp. (Capernaum).’ The Talmud 
is equally enthusiastic (see Neub. G/ogr. 45). 

It is no doubt the plain of el-Ghuwer (the little Ghor), 
which stretches, ‘ in the form of an irregular paral- 
lelogram, verging almost to a crescent,’ 6 from the cliffs 
at 'Ain et-Tin ( ‘ fountain of the fig tree ’ ) to the hill 
behind Mejdel, on the S. , a space measuring 3 m. 
by i£ m. It is shut in by rugged hills, except on the 
N. and NW. , where there is a steep descent from the 
hill-country of Naphtali, and from the plains of Lower 
Galilee, respectively. Its soil is a rich, basaltic loam, 
but cultivated only in patches. The rest is covered 
with thickets of nebk trees, oleanders, dwarf palms, and 
gigantic thistles and brambles. The melons and cu- 
cumbers grown on the plain are the best and earliest 
in Palestine. This is of course due to the great depres- 
sion of the plain. 

The principal spring is the *Ain el-Mudauwera (‘round 


1 Similarly M. Schultze (Gramm, der ararn. Mutterspr. 
Jesu, 45, ‘ gardens of a princess ’). 

2 Cp Keim, Jesus of Hazara, ET, 2 363 ; Porter in Kitto’s 
Cyclofcedia. 

3 Cp Jos. BJ iii. 108 , quoted in next paragraph. 

4 Buhl (Geogr. 113), after We. fJGw, 220, n. 3 (who, how- 
ever, following Jerome, makes K'i * valley ’ the first part of the 


name). 

6 Cp GASm. HG 446. 


6 Rob. BR 8 277. 
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fountain ’), which is 25 minutes NW. of el-Mejdel. The 
basin, enclosed by a round wall, and alive with small 
fish, is concealed by thickets ; but the water wells out in 
a full stream. The spring which excites the enthusiasm 
of Josephus is no doubt the 'Ain et-T&biga. 

The Greek name mentioned in the texts of the Pilgrims was 
Heptapegon ; there are in fact seven springs, mostly not, which 
to-oay supply motive power to a mill. An aqueduct hewn in 
the rock brought the water southward to the plain. This is 
one reason why Tell HOm can hardly be the ancient Capernaum. 
Josephus (see above) is positive as to the name, and tnfere was 
certainlyno provision for guiding the water towards Tell Hflm. 1 
'Ain et-TIn, near which is Khftn Minyeh (the most probable site 
for Capernaum), is distinguished for the sweetness of its water, 
which bursts forth impetuously and hurries to the lake. Close 
at hand are other springs; hence, in Burckhardt’s time, the 

C istures of Minyeh were proverbial for their richness. The 
rgest volume of water, however, is that supplied by the Wady 
er-Kabatflyeh. which is scattered over the plain in all direc- 
tions by small canals and watercourses (Rob. BR 8 385). On 
the sites of biblical localities, and on the gospel references, see 
Galilee, Sea of. T. K. C. 

GENNEUS RV Genn®tiB(f-eNN<\iOY -Neoy [A] ; 

in Syr. Ta), apparently the father of Apollonius, 5 (2 Macc. 
122), who is thus distinguished from the other two men of that 
name mentioned in 2 Macc. 3 5 4ai. 

GENTILES. The Hebrew term Gdyim (D^3) — i. e. , 

• nations ’ — is specially used for the aggregate of non- 
Israelite nations (Neh.58), as opposed to and con- 
trasted with Israel, socially, racially, politically (Ps. 2i), 
and religiously (Ps. 135 15). As connoting this contrast, 

T n is translated in AV often, and in RV 

1. I arms. | ess frequently (see Preface), * Gentiles ’ or 
‘heathen’ (in <5 commonly tQvr}, in Vg. gentes), whilst 
op, ' am (used of Israel — e.g ., Ex. 15 13 Is. 426 Di. ), is 
rendered ‘ people ’ Xafo, populus. In Rom. 2 g f . , AV 
inconsistently renders fk\rp> ' Gentile,’ thus effacing the 
later antithesis between Jew and Greek (see Hellenism, 
*»)• 

t In the Apocrypha and NT the same distinction is preserved 
side by side with the new one just referred to. In Lk. 2 32 t$yi) 
and Aa 6$ aov 107x117 A are contrasted. 

From another point of view the contrast between Israelites 
and non -Israelites is expressed by the term D'yeh, 

* wicked ’ = O'Ha, gdyim ‘nations’ (e.g., Ps.95[6]). Other 
general terms used synonymously with gdyim are : o»©y 
* ammlm , Lev. 20 24 26 Ps. 83 10, and often; d*ZDK ’ ummlm , 
Ps. 117 z ; Oran 1 ?, U'ummlm, Ps. 2 1. All these terms ^peoples. 
Also mu, 'ddham, ‘man/ Jer.82 2o Zech. 9i, and n-|K~ , J2, 
b'ne ' ddhdm , ‘ sons of men/ Ps. 63 2 [3I (Smend, A T Rel-gesch. 
380); tfUK, 7 nbi, ‘man/ Ps. 56 i[ 2] (We., in Smend, 380). 
Similarly, in NT, *60710$ is used of the world, excluding and 
opposed to the Church. 

The individual foreigner is n3J, nokhri, EV ‘stranger/ 
‘foreigner’; nar’13, b'ne nikhdr , RV ‘strangers’ ; u, zar, EV 
‘stranger’; or, if he becomes a resident alien, *u, gir, EV 
‘stranger/ ‘sojourner’; aeftn, tdidbh, EV ‘stranger/ ‘sojourner/ 
In the later books of OT (2 Ch. 30 25 ; Bertholet, Stellungd. Isr. 
178) and in later Heb., -73, gir, ‘Proselyte/ Cp Stranger, 
Proselyte. 

During its nomad life, Israel was scarcely a well- 
defined whole, clearly marked off from all non- Israelite 
* I its fconstituent elements were 

thaCoimnMfc stiU soraewhat variable. Some of the 
at tribes or clans which afterwards con- 

stituted Israel may have been, at times, 
connected with non-Israelites as closely as with Israel, if 
not more closely. Israel, at this stage, figures as a loosely 
connected group of tribes or clans, similar in character 
to the other groups which made up the wandering 
population of toe Arabian and Syrian deserts. Genesis 
(J, followed later by P) suggests that toe first stage of 
the religious differentiation of Israel is the consciousness 
on the part of these Arab and Syrian nomads of a 
religious and ethical status distinct from that of toe 
more civilised Chaldaeans. In response to a divine call 
Abraham and Lot migrate westward. 

In our present text only P narrates the migration of Terah 
and therefore of Nahor the ancestor of Laban, but that of Nahor 
seems implied in J, Gen. 24 ; cp E, 81 53 * the God of Abraham 
and the God of Nahor/ Thu group, Abraham, Lot, Nahor, 
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stands for Israel, the Ishmaelite, Keturaite, and other Arabs 
(Gen. 2220*24), Ammon, Moab and Edom, and Aram. So, in 
Gen. 9 26 Yahwfc is the God of Shem. Also Lot — i.e., Moab and 
Ammon— is the subject of Yohwfc’s special core ; Ishmael and 
Edom are blessed of Yahwfe, and Laban speaks of Jacob as 
‘ Blessed of Yah wfe/ Gen. 24 31. 

As these ideas of tribal kinship are not likely to have 
arisen after the settlement in Palestine, we may prob- 
ably regard them as handed down by tradition from 
toe nomad period. Thus apparently the Israelite 
tribes in their nomad state regarded themselves as part 
of a complex of tribes of a similar religious status, in a 
measure superior to or, at any rate, distinct from that 
of other peoples. At toe same time each tribe and 
group of tribes would have its own sacra, whose 
sanctity, however, could not differ in kind from those of 
other tribes. Thus, on toe one hand, the idea of the 
gdyim or non- Israelite peoples as contrasted in religious 
status with Israel was for the present impossible — (a) 
because Israel was not yet a nation clearly marked off 
from kindred clans, (b) because Israel was unconscious 
of any difference in kind between its own and other 
religions. On the other hand, toe elements of toe dis- 
tinction between Israel and the gdyim were present — 
(a) in the special relation of Israel and its kindred 
tribes to Yahwfc, and (6) in the possession by each tribe 
or group of tribes of its own special sacra. 

The settlement in Canaan and toe stirring incidents 
that preceded it, united Israel by a common history, cut 
« t y*o 1 In the nation from the nomad tribes, 

CamaanixL the fi xed anc * def * ned not on ty lts 
nat i ona j SCO pe t constitution, and life, 

but also its special relation to YahwA 
penoa. The necessary wars of toe early period, 
and especially toe strong united monarchy of Saul, 
David, and Solomon contributed to strengthen toe new- 
born self-consciousness of Israel. The settlement in 


Canaan, however, as has been shown elsewhere, also 
brought into play an exactly opposite tendency (see 
Israel, § 8/., Government, §11./). 

lit the early periods of the settlement in Canaan ? Israel had 
no sense of any marked contrast, religious or otherwise, between 
itself and the Canaanites, so that down to the appearance of 
Elijah it shows little trace of any religious particularism. It is 
true, it made special claims for its national God, but only in the 
same sense as the neighbouring peoples. It does not seem to 
have risen to the consciousness that Yahwi was absolutely unique, 
and had universal and exclusive claims to obedience. Other 
gods also are thought of as real, with legitimate claims over 
their own peoples. An exile from the land of Yahwfc must serve 
otheT gods (1 5. 26 19). Probably Am. 7 17 Hos. 9 represent 
traditional ideas in speaking of foreign lands as unclean — i.e., 
not admitting of the worship of Yahwfe. Chemosh is able to 
bestow an inheritance on the Ammonites G u dg* H 24 ; Smend, 
111/.). 


The attitude of Israel towards foreigners is largely 
conditioned by the chronic hostility common to half- 
civilised nations in primitive times. War is sacred, 
and Yahw6 the national champion ; hence toe enemies 
of Israel are also the enemies of Yahw6, ana their de- 
struction (see Ban, § 2/ ) is a religious act well-pleasing 
to him. On toe other hand, hospitality to strangers 
is a sacred duty, and the resident alien (li) is carefully 
protected and provided for. Moreover, Israel had 
friends and allies as well as enemies. The patriarchal 
narratives of JE were doubtless current during this 
period. The close kinship claimed with Moab, Edom, 
Ammon, Aram, and toe Arabs suggests friendship and 
even a certain community of religious feeling between 
Israel and many of its neighbours (see above) ; compare 
the alliances with Tyre and Hamath. Moreover, accord- 
ing to J, the human race is of one divinely-created stock 
descended through Noah from Adam. Neither the 
character of Israel itself nor its relations to its neigh- 
bours suggest that toe term foreigner connoted any 
religious ideas peculiar to Israel On toe other hand, 
the population of the Hebrew state was very hetero- 
geneous. In addition to the surviving Canaanites, ac- 
cording to Ex. 1238 Nil 11 4 (JE), Israel included foreign 
elements before the settlement ; and toe many refer- 
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cnees to resident aliens (ona) suggest that there were 
in Israel considerable numbers of other foreigners. 1 
As has been well pointed out, the religious status 
of foreigners in Israel did not differ essentially from 
their status elsewhere. The relations of Israel to resi- 
dent aliens are political and social rather than spiritual. * 
This does not of course apply to the permanent non- 
Israelite population, Canaanites, etc. As we have seen, 
the interaction of religious influences between the latter 
and Israel is a most important feature in the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew attitude towards non-Israelites and 
their religion. During this period the tendency was 
towards assimilation and syncretism. 

In tracing the development of the doctrine of the 
gdyim , it is convenient to treat the prophets and Judaism 

4. The Prophets, f ‘ wo consecutive stages ; but no 
hard and fast chronological line can 
be drawn between them : they overlap for a considerable 
period. It is not merely that there were germs of 
Judaism in the prophets, and that the writings, and, 
in some measure, the ideas and spirit of the prophets 
survived even to the Christian era ; the great move- 
ment which began with Amos and Hosea continued at 
least till 2 Isaiah ; whilst Judaism begins formally in 
Deuteronomy, and Ezekiel belongs far more to the 
Judaistic than to the prophetic stage of Jewish theology. 

i. Particularism. — Jewish particularism had its root 
in the reaction against the syncretistic tendencies of the 
previous period. Elijah, Elisha, and their successors 
felt that Baal-worship, or any confusion of Yahw6 with 
Baal or Moloch, or any assimilation of his worship to 
theirs, corrupted the national life and dissolved that 
close union of Yahwfe with Israel which was essential 
to the very existence of the nation. The struggle was 
continued, in varying forms, till the fall of Jerusalem 
in 70 A. D. In a measure the prophets started from 
the conception of national gods to whom the nation 
should be loyal (Jer. 2n) — c.g. , Israel to Yahw6 ; but 
their application of the principle was novel. National 
gods expected a profusion of sacrifices from their 
peoples ; but if they were duly honoured they did not 
grudge any tribute offered by their worshippers to other 
gods. The prophets and JE, however, claimed for 
Yahw6 Israel's exclusive homage (Ex. 20 3). 

This protest against Yahwfe being confounded or associated with 
1 other gods ’ involved an assertion of his unique character and 
authority. When the prophetic revelation declared the absolute 
morality of Yahwfc, it implied alike his uniqueness (Kayser- 
Marti, OT Theol. 142) and his supremacy. ‘ Other gods,’ who 
neither professed morality themselves nor exacted it from their 
worshippers, were obviously inferior and abominable (fl'iay'lR ; 
Dt. 7 25 f. 27 15 Is. 44 19). ^ Yahwfe’s supremacy over the nations 
is implied in the prophetic oracles concerning foreign nations, 
in his use of Assyria and Chaldaea as instruments to chastise 
Israel, and this uniqueness and supremacy are most fully stated 
in 2 Isaiah ; cp also the use of the general term Elohim for the 
God of Israel in E. While stress is chiefly laid on the incom- 
parable superiority of Yahwfe, the necessary deductions as to 
f other gods ' are drawn with increasing clearness. A certain 
reality is still ascribed to them, and their worship by other nations 
seems regarded as legitimate ; Dt. 4 19 has been interpreted to 
mean that Yahwfe assigned the host of heaven as objects of worship 
toall the nations under the whole heaven (cp Jer. 2 x 1), and, accord- 
ing to Smend (182, 206), Jer. 28 2813 Is. 80 22 81 7 recognise 
a certain reality in heathen gods. Still, they are ‘ no. 

gods ’ (Is. 28 etc. Hab. 2 18 Ezek. 80 13), ON^K tf 1 ?, * not gods ‘ 
(Jer. 2 11) ; in Dt. 7 26 their images are banned (D^n) ; so in x K. 
18 Yahwfe is shown to be * the God * (D’rtbitrp by the discomfiture 
of Baal (cp 2 K. 5 15 19 15-18 Is. 41 23/). In Is. 44 9-20 and 
the dependent passage, Jer. 10 1-9 (post -exilic addition), the 
foreign gods are identified with their idols and overwhelmed 
with contempt as stocks and stones. In Ezek. 80 13 the ‘no- 
gods ' are to perish ; cp the Aramaic gloss, Jer. 10 ix. 

This exaltation of Yahw6, in all its varying aspects, 
established a religious contrast between Israel and other 
nations, (a) Baal-worship and the corruptions of the 
high places had arisen from intercourse with foreigners, 

1 The girim, however, are sometimes Israelites, living in a 
strange clan or tribe. Cp Jeremiah ii. 

2 Bertholet, 76, slightly paraphrased. 
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hence the religious polemic tended to social separatism. 
(d) The inferiority of foreign gods implied the religious 
inferiority of foreigners, (cf The foreign invaders did 
not recognise that they were instruments of Yahwi ; 
they went beyond their commission in oppressing Israel, 
and did not acknowledge Yahw&’s supremacy. Hence 
they excited the righteous indignation of their victims ; 
they set themselves in opposition to Yahw&, and gdyim 
came to represent a world at enmity with him, and 
therefore doomed to destruction (Jer. IO25 ; Schultz, 
O T Theol. 2 373 ff . , ET). (d) The exaltation of Yahw6, 
the God of Israel (Dt. passim), implied the exaltation 
of Israel. Israel is the wife of Yahwfe (Hos. 2 8 Jer. 2 a 
Ezek. 16 Is. 545/.), united with him by a special 
covenant (Hos. 2 18 [20] Jer. llxo, etc.). Judah (and 
especially Jerusalem) is exalted as the special dwelling 
of Yahw6 : Am. I2 Mic. 4 1-3 = Is. 22-4 (the authorship 
and date of these passages is matter of controversy). 

The growing tendency to particularism is clear in the 
literature. The prophets consistently denounce foreign 
alliances. 

E, in the relations of Abraham ‘ the Prophet * to Abimelech, 
Gen. 20 21 22-31, foreshadows the spiritual pre-eminence of 
Israel (Bertholet, 84). According to Smend (197) the concep- 
tion of the anti-religious character of the Gentiles is first found 
in Hos. 8 10 9 1. Dt. 7 x-6 displays fierce hostility to the 
Canaanites of Western Palestine, probably as types of foreign 
races. All intermarriage with tnem is forbidden. In Dt. 28 
3 [4] the Ammonites and Moabites are excluded from the con- 
gregation of Israel to the tenth generation. So in Hab. 1 4 X3 
Israel is righteous (p^X) and the Chaldaeans wicked 
Lam. 1 10 says of the gdyim who sacked Jerusalem ‘whom thou 
didst forbid to enter thy congregation.’ 

ii. Universalism . — Nevertheless, the prophetic exalta- 
tion of Yahwfc tended not only to particularism but also 
to universalism. It was, indeed, natural that the suprem- 
acy of Yahw6 over the nations should be thought of 
as manifesting itself in their chastisement ; thus many 
of the oracles of the nations seem to contemplate their 
utter ruin, especially Jer. 25 15-33 4628. Naturally, too, 
in Is. 60, etc. , Israel shares Yahw£’s political supremacy. 
Still, as time went on, it was obvious that although 
many calamities befell the gdyim , and great empires 
like Assyria disappeared, yet the gdyim as a whole 
remained. The fact that their extinction was not, at 
any rate, the immediate purpose of Yahw6 is recognised 
and explained in two ways : (a) Some passages speak 
of the restoration or renewed prosperity of at least a 
remnant of certain nations — e.g., Jer. 4626 1 (Egypt) 
4847 1 (Moab) 496 1 (Ammon) 4839 1 (Elam) Ezek. 29 
13 ff . 1 (Egypt). (£) Other passages contemplate a 
double judgment of the gdyim , one in the immediate 
future from which they may recover, and another later, 
which will involve their complete and final overthrow. 
In Ezek. 88 /. , after the overthrow of Chaldaea, which 
was to be the prelude to the restoration of the Jews, 
Gog and Magog are induced to attack Judah that they 
maybe totally destroyed (cp Is. 24 22 66x8/ Zeph. 3 
8 ff.\ Smend, 381 /.). Again, however much Israel 
might be interested in its own political supremacy, 
politics were closely connected with religion. Thus 
Yahw6’s supremacy implied religious claims upon the 
gdyim , his supremacy was not complete unless they 
acknowledged and obeyed him ; but he was the God 
of Israel, and such obedience implied the religious 
supremacy of Israel. 

So in Is. 2 2-4 2= Mic. 4 1-3 all nations are to come to Zion to 
learn the true religion ; in Is. 19 18-25 2 Egypt and Assyria are to 
be united with Israel as Yahwfe’s people ; in Is. 28 X7/ 2 the 
merchandise of Tyre is to be consecrated to Yahwfc (interpreta- 
tion doubtful) ; in Jer. 12 14 ff. the neighbours of Israel ate to be 
restored if they will learn the ways of Yahwfe (cp 8 17 / 2 16 
\<$ff.). These ideas of the comprehension of gdyim amongst the 
worshippers of Yahwfe, and of the mission of Israel to reveal 
him, reach their climax in the passages in which 3 Isaiah sett 
forth the servant of Yahwfe — i.e., Israel— as ‘ a light to the Gen- 


1 According to Kau., Co., Jer. 46 36 496-39 by Jeremiah, 
but 48 47 is a gloss (not in 0 ). All these passages are somewhat 
doubtful. Cp Jeremiah ii. 

2 Date and authorship doubtful. 
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dies' and ‘my salvation unto the ends of the earth’ ( 496 ; cp 
51 4) So in 48 5 Yahwi’s care is for all mankind, in 45 aa Yahwe 
appeals to all’the ends of the earth to turn to him, in 44 5 45 14^ 
554/1 the restoration of Israel leads the gdyim to recognise 
Yahwi as the one God ; cp x K. 8 41-43. 

Similarly, Dt. shows a kindly feeling towards some of the 
kindred nations ; in 2 1-13 it was Yahwfc who gave Esau and Moab 
their inheritance, and the children of Esau are the brethren of 
Israel ; in 28 7 [8] Edomites and Egyptians are commended to 
the kindly consideration of Israel Yahwfe is not wholly taken 
up with Israel, he cares in like manner, for Philistines and 
Syrians (Am. 9 7). Nebuchadrezzar is his servant (Jer. 25 9) 
and Cyrus his anointed (Is. 45 1). 

Moreover Dt. extends to the resident alien a share in the 
religious duties and privileges of the Israelite (16 xo-17 ; parti- 
cipation in feasts). The provision of sabbath rest for the gir 
in Ex. 20 zo 28 za is often regarded as due to R D (Bertholet, 
102). 

Whenever OT consciously deals with the doctrine of 
man it recognises a religious relation of man as man 
with Yahw& ; hence the gdyim are the objects of the 
justice of Yahw& and may perish under his chastisements, 
but they may also honour and obey him and receive his 
favours. 

We have seen that the prophetic revelation, in exalt- 
ing Yahwfe above other gods, initiated two apparently 
_ .. contrary tendencies towards (i.) Jewish 
o. Judaism. j Jart i cu | ar i sm> ^ ) universalism in re- 
ligion ; with a tendency to identify the gcrim more 
closely with Israel. We have now’ to trace the further 
development of these tendencies. 

It should be noted, however, first of all, that the prophetic 
exaltation of Yahwfc by no means developed, as we might have 
expected it to do, into an abstract monotheism. It is not 
upon the imaginary character of other gods that Judaism dwells, 
but upon their subordination to the only God worthy of the name 
(Ps. 18 31 [32]). The constant reference to the sacred objects 
of heathenism as ‘abominations,’ ‘filth,’ etc., suggests of itself 
that a kind of reality, a kind of sanctity (BHp) attaches to them 
(Smend, 206, n. 1); they continue to belong to the class of 
superhuman beings, either as angels or as demons. This, how- 
ever, does but intensify the earnestness of Jewish opposition to 
heathenism. Hence the old question as to the position of 
the girim came to be viewed in a new light. If the Jews were 
to be absolutely separate from the gdyim, they had to decide 
whether to exclude the girim altogether or to mclude them in 
Israel. They adopted the latter course. The girim, who had 
shared the captivity, shared also the antagonism of the Jews 
to the Chaldaeans : the differences between Jews and girim 
were forgotten in the infinitely greater differences between both 
and their oppressors (Bertholet, no). Thus, for Ezek. 4722 
and P (Ex. 1240, etc.), the religious status of the girim is prac- 
tically identical with that of the Jews. Two important non- 
Israelite bodies were at last formally incorporated into the 
Jewish community by being genealogically connected with 
Israelite tribes, the Kenites with Judah, z Ch. 255 4x3, the 
temple-servants with the Levites, 1 Ch. 631-48 [16-23] 9x4-34. 
See Kenite, Nethinim. 

i. Jewish particularism. — The shame and misery of 
the exile and of much of the post-exilic period fostered 
and deepened Jewish hatred of foreigners. Their con- 
sciousness of spiritual pre-eminence prompted them to 
claim political distinction. Yahw 6 gives Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Seba as a ransom for Israel (Is. 433). They were 
constantly exasperated by the contrast between their 
claims and their achievements. The old prophetic con- 
demnation of Israel as corrupt, and the consequent 
sentence of ruin, lay in the background. The psalter 
— which, at any rate in its present form, mainly ex- 
presses the sentiments of post-exilic Judaism — dwells 
with much iteration on the contrast between Israel, 
sinful indeed, but yet the righteous people of Yahw&, 
and the gdyim , who are wicked (o’ym) and God’s 
enemies (Ps. 82 [3] 682 744-23 883 [4] 8851 [5*])* Israel 
still looked for deliverance through the ruin of the gdyim 
(Hag. 2 a if. Ze ch. 1 x8 -2 x [ 2 1-4J 14 Dan. 12 z Ps. 2 ; 
cp Armageddon, Rev. 16 12-16 19 xx-ax). The in- 
tensity of Jewish feeling towards foreigners is specially 
shown by Pss. 7 35 69 109 and the Book of Esther. 
Moreover, the legislation from Dt , through Ezek. , the 
Law of Holiness, and the various Priestly Laws, to the 
Mishna and the Talmud, all tended to make the Jews 
a race apart Not only were foreigners excluded from 
the temple and intermarriage with them strictly for- 
bidden, but the manifold regulations as to ceremonial 
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cleanness produced mutual dislike and contempt be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. They prevented any mitigation 
of race antipathy by social intercourse ; and made every 
distinction between Jew and Gentile a mark of religious 
superiority, a token that Israel is kdddi (EV ‘ holy ’ ; see 
Clean, § 1), as becomes the people of YahwA 

Even the two rites of the eucharist and baptism have been 
most fruitful sources of bitterness and schism m Christendom. 
The countless rites of Judaism worked similar results still more 
effectually. Theological contrasts intensified the mutual aliena- 
tion. Prophets might see mankind at the feet of the God of 
Israel ; but there were no signs of any realisation of such visions. 
Meanwhile these same prophets had put an end to the old indiffer- 
ence to and tolerance of the worship of other gods by foreigners. 
The fierce and scornful denunciation of these gods obviously 
involved the condemnation of their worshippers (Is. 41 24 449 
47 9 52 x xi ; Smend, 371). As far as foreigners understood the 
Jewish faith, this assumption of superiority would be intensely 
irritating, scorn would beget scorn, and mutual alienation ana 
hostility would rapidly increase. 

Thus the Exile would naturally incline loyal and 
zealous Jews to particularism ; and exiles who returned 
with Ezra and Nehemiah or at an earlier period would 
be specially loyal and zealous. Palestine, as they 
found it on their return, was wholly at variance with all 
their religious ideals. Indeed the very existence of 
revealed religion was in jeopardy. The population left 
behind in Palestine after Samaria and Jerusalem had 
fallen was probably as heterogeneous in race as that of 
the old Hebrew states. Samaria, moreover, had been 
partially repeopled by foreigners who, in a fashion, 
worshipped Yahw6 and became amalgamated with the 
remnant of the Israelites, thus introducing a new link 
between Israel and the goyim. During the Exile rela- 
tions were established between these Samaritans, the 
remnant of the Jews, and the neighbouring tribes. Thus 
the Jews in post-exilic Palestine tended to become 
a mixed community, with an eclectic faith, in 
which Yahwfc, though the highest in rank, would have 
been indistinguishable in character from the foreign gods. 
The Jews, indeed, would have been a mere section of a 
loose aggregate of peoples in Palestine (Ezra 4 if. ). In 
spite of Ezra 4 3, 4 We have nothing in common, that ye 
should join us in building a temple for our God,’ 1 in 
which Zerubbabel repudiates all connection with the 
Samaritans, it is clear that both among the nobles 
and among the people Ezra found many Jews who lived 
in the closest intercourse with their Samaritan and 
Gentile neighbours. The connection had been cemented 
by frequent intermarriage. Ezra and Nehemiah speci- 
ally attacked this latter practice, and after a long and 
desperate struggle succeeded in dissolving many, if not 
all, of these alliances, and in rendering such marriages 
illegal in the future (Ezra 9/ Neh. 10 30 13, see Ezra i. 
§5/). Thus they prevented the Jews from being merged 
in the neighbouring tribes, and made them a people by 
themselves, cut off from the gdyim as by a physical barrier. 
By the establishment of a Samaritan religious community, 
with a temple of its own, Nehemiah’s enemies confessed 
themselves defeated. They no longer hoped to force 
themselves into the temple at Jerusalem and the Jewish 
fellowship. Henceforward the orthodox doctrine re- 
specting the gdyim was that of P ; they were unclean 
persons, whose presence would pollute the sacred land, 
people, and temple, and who were therefore to be kept 
aloof from these as much as possible. Ezra 6 21 speaks 
of those who * separated themselves from the unclean- 
ness of the goyim of the country.’ P’s denunciations of 
the abominations (rthgta) of the Canaanites and of all 
association with them are a standard to determine the 
behaviour of the Jews towards other foreigners (Lev. 
I824-30 20 23 Nu. 3350-56 ; cp Is. 358 52 z Ps. 10 z6 7855 
79i). 

ii. Universalism in Religion . — The tendency to 

1 In view of Rosters’ theory of the post-exilic period, it has 
been doubted whether these words are correctly ascribed to 
Zerubbabel (Bertholet, Z25); but at any rate it seems certain 
that they were the watchword of a Judaistic party before the 
advent of Ezra. 
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particularism, however, did not extinguish the uni- 
versalist aspect of the prophetic teaching ; partly no 
doubt because the writings of the prophets were read 
and their authority acknowledged. The actual political 
opponents of Ezra and Nehemiah seem to have been 
worldly and half-heathen ; yet earnest, spiritual men, 
who may have given a general support to the reforms, 
protested against pushing particularism to extremes ; 
Ruth (on the date see Ruth, Book of) favours mixed 
marriages, and Jonah is a strong protest against hatred 
towards the gdytm. 

Other universalist passsages were probably written without 
any thought of their relation to current particularism ; they were 
ideal rather than practical. The catholic spirit of the prophets, 
which (as we have seen, § 4 iL) especially manifests itself in 
2 Isaiah, reappears in Is. 19 10-25 (on the date, see Isaiah ii., 
I v [xo]), Zech. 14x6 etc. Tnis tendency shows itself even in 
the strictly judaistic literature. P (Gen. 1 9 1-7) recognises the 
divine origin and sanctity of man as man; Zech.2xx [15397 
Mai. lxx Tob. 13 11 speak of many nations submitting them- 
selves to God. Moreover the form of the Wisdom literature 
is cosmopolitan ; the contrast is not between Jew and Gentile, 
but between wise and foolish. 

Finally, particularism and universalism blended in 
proselytising. Mankind might all enjoy the divine 
favour, and yet this favour might still be strictly limited 
to Jews, by the simple condition that mankind must 
become Jews, must receive circumcision, the physical 
token of Judaism, and adopt its social and religious 
customs. Even in this attempted combination the old 
antagonism broke out afresh. The school of Hillel (cp 
Mt. 23i5) were zealous in proselytising and sought to 
make admission to Judaism easy ; the school of Sham- 
m&i were strongly opposed to proselytes ; and relics of 
the conflict are still to be read in the Talmud (Bertholet 
319 ff. ). On the other hand, Jewish particularism was 
constantly endangered by the influence of Hellenism 
(q.v. ) and by political relations with foreign powers. 

The Jews prayed and offered sacrifices for their suzerains (Jer. 
29 7 Ezra 69 f. 7 15-23 1 Macc. 7 33 Bar. 1 11 Jos. BJ ii. 17 2) and 
for friendly nations (1 Macc. 12 1 1 : Spartans) ; Pss. 45 and 72 have 
been supposed to be written in honour of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The Maccabees and the Herods had very close and often very 
friendly relations with foreign powers, Greek, Roman, Arab, 
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Syrian, and Parthian, These relations often led foreigners to 
adopt Judaism and circumcision ; but they also exercised a 
strong influence upon the Jews. The Dispersion (£.».) of the 
Jews had a similar twofold effect. 

- Thus from b.c. 200 we constantly meet with a strong 
Hellenising party in Palestine, and a similar tendency 
asserted itself elsewhere. It was checked in Palestine 
by the success of the Maccabsean revolt and the zeal of 
the Pharisees. Christianity, by drawing to itsdf the 
universalist elements, secured the victory over particular- 
ism in Judaism. Judaistic Christians, indeed, attempted 
to secure that Gentiles should not be admitted to the 
Church, unless they became Jews ; but Paul finally 
delivered Christianity from Jewish exclusiveness by en- 
forcing the principle that in Christ ‘ there is neither Jew 
nor Greek. ’ Here we touch the fringe of a new and great 
subject— Hellenism (q.v.). Cp Galatians, § i a/ 

Oehler, OT Theol. (ET), 1x68-242 2398-405; Schultz, OT 
TJuol. (ET) 2373-382; Smend, AT Rel.-gesch. 111-1x9, 120-139 
_ 147-150, 348-423 ; Kayser, A T TJuol. W (ed. 

6. Literature. Marti) and ( 8 ) (called Gesck. d. israel. Re/.), 
_ „ „ II 23, 35. 45 J I)i. A T TJuol. X5-52, 354-4«a 1 

Cheyne, OPs. 291-297, 305-207; cp xi8 /. 131, 145./ 169 /C ; 
Benzinger, HA, and Nowack, HA, s.v. ‘Heiden’; Bertholet, 
Die Ste/lungder Isrculiten und derjuden zu den Fremden (’96). 

W. H. B. 

GENUBATH (H203 |~&nhB &0 [BAL]), son of 
Hadad the Edomite ( 1 K. 11 20). The text is in much 
disorder (see Hadad i., 3; Mizraim, § 26). We 
shall best restore v. 19/. as follows, assuming that Hadad 
had fled to Mizrim (the N. Arabian Musri), the king 
of which land, or of the larger realm to which it 
belonged, was called Pir’u — ‘And he gave him as a 
wife the sister of his (own) wife, and she bore him 
his son Genubath and reared him (in'ruFrt, Klo.) in the 
midst of Pir’u’ s house. And Genubath was in the house 
of Pir’u in the midst of Pir’u’s sons.’ Probably Genu- 
bath, like his father, became a fierce enemy of Israel. 
His name (Gunubath?) may mean ‘foreigner’; cp Ar. 
januba , ‘ peregrinus fuit ’ (cp, however, Names, §§ 63, 
78). Speculations based on Egyptian ( PSBA 1037a Jf.) 
are misplaced. See JQR 11 551^ (’99)* T. K. c. 
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MAPS 1 


Geographical horizon of Israel at various Map no. 1. Pre-monarchic. 

periods (after col. 1696). Map no. 2. In 10th cent. 


Map no. 3. In 8th cent. Map of the world according 
Map no. 4. In 5th cent. to Strabo (col. 1691). 


The object of this article is not to discuss the identi- 
fication of places. That can in general be done better 
under the several place-names, 2 3 and is here a means, 
not an end. The object is to investigate the nature of 
the geographical conceptions of the Hebrews and the 
extent of their geographical information. The last three 
centuries (200 B. C. -100 A. D. ) of the period covered by the 
scheme of this Encyclopaedia are treated more briefly, 
because, as the Hebrews became more and more a part 
of the Hellenistic or the Roman world, they came to 
share more and more fully the general geographical 

1 The outline maps (after col. 1606) are tentative and suggestive 
merely. Nothing is indicated as known at any period for which 

there does not appear to be documentary evidence; on the 
other hand, the argument from silence is not to be pressed with 
reference to details, and the actual line dividing the known from 
the unknown must have been vague and fluctuating. The 
maps are intended only as hints to aid the reader in forming 
some general idea of the expansion of Israel’s horizon. 

3 On the further question of the correctness of the traditional 
reading of some place-names, see Names, 8 88. 
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ideas and information of a world that lies beyond the 
immediate scope of the work ; see Strabo’s map (below, 
col. 1691). 

Among the ancient Hebrews there is little evidence of 
interest in geography as a scientific study. Their view 
_ . of the earth as a whole seems to have been 
1 f° r t ^ le most P art unreflecting and dependent 

notions. on t y ie j r common experience of natural 
phenomena. 

Chief among these were the apparent rising and setting 
of the heavenly bodies (especially the sun), and the 
horizon-line enclosing the visible earth. 

The sun ‘ goes out ’ (kx'» Judg. 5 31 Gen. 19 23 [J]. Is. 18 xo ; 
KX1D is sun -rise, Ps. 19 7 [6]) in the morning, and at night ‘ goes 
in ’ (ma, Gen. 15 12 17 [J] 28 11 [E], and often ; mao is sun -set, 
Ps. 104 19 = West, DLII20 J0S.I4X Reflection upon this appears 
in the very late passage Eccles. 1 5. 

The earth is a stationary mass ; its trembling is a sign 
of supernatural power (Judg. 54 Is. 219 2x). 

That its surface is relatively flat and circumscribed, seems to 
follow from the expression (poetical and comparatively late ; but 
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this may only arise, from the fragmentary character of our 
sources) pj* ‘ ends of the earth * (Dt 88 17 i S. 2 to Mic. 

84 [3] Jer. 16 so Ps.2s; cp Wind), as well as from the story 
of the flood (Gep. 7/). . 

In the earliest times the question of support for this 
earth, felt to be solid and firm, was not raised. 

There was water beneath it (Ex. 20 4 [E], Gen. 48 85 [older 
poem in J, whence Dt. 88 13 ; see Dr. ad be.)) cp Gen. 7 xx [P]) ; 
but not until Ps. 24 a (prqbabW post-exilic, see OlsL , B4. , Che. OPs. 
236) does the conception of Yahwfe's founding the earth upon 
the seas appear. This may be nothing more than poetic imagery ; 
and the same remark anil amply to the thought of its resting on 
pillars (poet, and late ; x S. 28 Ps. 104 5 Job 88 4 Is. 48 13. etc.), 
A still bolder conception is that of Job 28 7 : ' Who hangeth [the] 
earth upon nothingness ' (nD’^3 ; Che. D’VanX 

The rising and setting of the heavenly bodies gave 
9 the Hebrews, like other peoples, the 

* PcAntjL standard °f direction. They took their 
row**. stand facing the sunrise. 

What we call the East they called the Front (mp, Gen. 2 8 
12 8 [J], and often) or place of dawning (rr»TD 5 amroArj). So our 
West was for them the Behind fftnK, Is. 9 12 [xx], cp Zech. 148 
Joel 2 20X but usually (from their situation in Palestine) the 
direction of the sea (CP, Gen. 12 8 IS 14 28 X4 [J], and often). The 
North they called the Left (StiDfr, Gen.l4x 5 Job 28 9 Josh. 
19 26) but usually the Hidden , or Dark ([iDS)— probably (if this 
be the true interpretation) 1 because in N. latitudes the N. is 
farthest from the course of the sun. The South was the Right 
(J^O*, 1 S. 28 24 [J], etc. ; JD’R, Zech. 6 6 9 14 Job 89 26 Ex. 26 18 
CP] ; chiefly in P, Ezek., and late poet.), but also (most prob- 
ably) the Shining (QVtc ; also poet, and late ; Dt 88 23 Job 87 17 
Eccles. 1 6 11 3, and often Ezek. [v. BDB 204 Ff), and also 
the Dry, Barren (333, Gen. 12 9 [J], and often, see Di. on Gen. 
129; 333£ is, however, usually a specific name — the South 
Country , the southern part of Judah and the adjoining region to 
the south). Cp Negeb, Earth (Four Quarters of). 

How far did the knowledge of the Hebrews extend in 
these several directions? The extreme limits, as far as 
Pvtamt of our canon ' ca ^ books testify — and their 
.*• ® information was doubtless often frag- 
*a°wn world. mentary and vague— were these : On 
the E. to Media, Elam, Persia, with an allusion to India 
(nil ; see India) in Esth. lx 89+ (Ophir and Sinim are 
doubtful); on the N. to a range of (peoples and) countries 
extending from Northern Armenia (Magog, Ashkenaz, 
Ararat, Togarmah) across Asia Minor (Gomer, Tubal, 
Meshek) ; on the W., past Cyprus (Kittim), Ionia 
(Javan), Crete (Kaphtor), Carthage (or Sicily [Elisha]), 
to Tartessus (Tarshish) in Spain ; on the S. to Ethiopia 
(Cush), and Southern Arabia (Sheba, Hadramaut). 

It is possible that Hebrew knowledge extended still 
farther ; the Greek historians learned of regions farther 
N. (Thracians, Kimmerians, Herod. 4n/., Strabo, vii. 
2 2, Frag. 47) ; the Phoenicians, if the Greeks can be 
believed, sailed farther W. and NW. , and, commis- 
sioned by the Egyptians, circumnavigated Africa (on the 
same authority, Herod. 442 ; it was under Necho, 610- 
594 B.C. ; cpE. Meyer, GA I. §411 ; Wiedemann, AG 
627; Junker, Umschiffung Afrikas durch die Pkonixier, 
1863) ; the Assyrians pushed farther to the NE. Some- 
thing of this knowledge may have come to the Hebrews 
in Palestine, and doubtless did to the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, before our last canonical OT book was written. 
Here, however, we can only conjecture. We are with- 
out definite testimony. 

Within these limits certain great physical features 
are noted, such as seas and rivers, and (less 
ft. o6U. 0 ften) mountain ranges and deserts. 

i. Of seas the Mediterranean naturally takes the first 
place ; it is the sea. 

D*n, ‘ the sea' (Nu. 18 29 [E], and very often in all' periods 
[see DJ* West, above]) ; so also plur. 0*0’, Judg. 5 17 and (prob.) 
Dan. 11 45 (Meinh., Bev.) ; more fully ‘ the great sea of the sun* 
set,' Josh. 1 4 23 a ([both D] ; so m Assyrian tiamtu rabitu sa 
sulmu samsi, Scnr. Namen der Metre , xyxjfi), and simply * the 
great sea' (Nu.846^C Josh. 18x247 {all Por R]; cp Josh. 9x 

1 Barth conjectures a relationship with Ar. faM=ea*t wind, 
the meaning having become changed. This seems very doubtful, 
but cp Earth [Four Quarters], | x. 
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Ezek. 47 xo t$ 19/ 48 28) : ‘great and wide-stretching sea ’ (Ps. 
104 25) is rather a description than a name ; also ‘ the hinder 
(or western) sea,’ Dt. 11 24 84a (perhaps with pedantic explicit* 
ness) Zech. 148 Joel 2 20 (in these by contrast with the 7 front 
[or eastern] sea > 

Particular parts of the Mediterranean were known as 
‘ the sea of the Philistines* (Ex. 2831 [E]) and ‘the 
sea'of Joppa* (a Ch. 2x6 [15] Ezra 87)* 

ii. The Red Sea [7.V.] is yam Suph (*ponr). referring 
usually to the western arm between Sinai and Egypt 
(Ex. 10x9 [J] 13x8 [E] and often). 

‘ Sea of Sflph ’ also may be simply ‘ the sea,’ when the reference 
Is clear from the context (Ex. 14 x6 26 [E], and often) ; also ‘ sea 
of Egypt’ Is. 11x5). ‘ In xK. 926 denotes the gulf of 

‘Alpha ; cp the parallel expression * Eloth on the shore of the 
sea in the land of Edom ' (2 Ch. 8 17). 

iii. Of local importance and often mentioned is the 
* Salt Sea’ — i.e., the Dead Sea. 

0’ (Gen. 14 3 Josh. 8 x6 [JE], etc.), called also ‘ sea of 
the 'Arabah* (naTjm O’). Josh. 3x6 Dt. 3 17 2 K. 14 25, etc.; 
‘the front (=eastem) sea,* *3b"|gn D*H, Ezek. 47x8 Zech. 148 
Joel 2 20 (see hinder sea, above, 9 2, begin.) ; and simply £P 
(Is. 168 Jer. 4832). 

iv. More rarely we hear of the ' Sea of Chinnereth ’ 
or ' of ChinnSroth * ( = Lake Gennesaret, Sea of Galilee), 
JTT33 D^, Nu. 34xi Josh. 18 27 [both P], and nVl|3 DJ, Josh. 
I23 [D] ; simply Dt. 83 23 (see Chinnereth, Gennesar). 

These seas are thus known under slightly varying 
names in all OT times. 

The OT knows nothing of the Euxine and Caspian 
Seas, and nothing of the smaller but nearer lakes of 
Van and Urumiyeh. Its acquaintance with Magog and 
the early history of Gomer, as well as with NE. Assyria 
and E. Armenia, is therefore imperfect, or else its 
interest in these great sheets of water is not sufficient 
to secure mention of them. It is possible that the 
Persian Gulf is to be recognised in the phrase ' desert 
of the Sea* (d^* 13 Td), Is. 21 1 (so Di. ; but the text is 
doubtful ; see Che. SBOT). 

The phrase ‘ from sea to sea ' occurs three or four times (D^ED 
Am. 8 12 Zech. 9 10 Ps. 72 8 ; cp D*D CP> Mic. 7 12) marking 
the limits of the region from which the Jewish exiles will return 
(in Mic. 7 X2 read ‘from sea to sea ’), and of the dominion of the 
great future king of Israel (Zech. 9 10 Ps. 72 s). In Am. 8 12, 
however, if the passage be genuine, the two seas intended will 
be the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. It is true this seems 
an improbable designation of the boundaries of the northern 
kingdom. Hence (and for other reasons ; see Amos, f 14) Am. 
8 11 f may be a later insertion. 

The general term sea (or seas), as a comprehensive 
name for the watery portion of the earth’s surface, is 
a late idea. The contrasted idea is that of dry land , 
which, in the cosmogony of P, is thought of as having 
emerged to view by the process of collecting within 
certain limits the waters that originally covered the 
entire earth (see Gen. I9/ 21/: Job 388x6 Ps. 6835 
889 104 6/; Prov. 829 Eccles. I7, etc.). 

■ Rivers played an important part in the 

B. Biven. history Qf limes 

Of foreign rivers the most important are the Euphrates 
and the Nile. 

i. The Euphrates is often simply * the river. ’ 

ins, Euphrates (Gen. 2 14 [J]), rnfi“*in3 (Gen. 16 18 [ J] Dt. 1 7 
11 24 Josh. 1 4 [D], etc.), ‘ the River,' “HJn (Gen. 81 2x Ex. 28 31 
Nu. 225 Josh. 24 3 / 14 f [all E] 2S.IOX6 Is.7ao x K. 424 [64] 
14 15 Jer. 2 x8, etc.) ; less often, redundantly, ‘ the river, the river 
Euphrates ’ (Dt. 11 24), and ‘ the great river, the river Euphrates ’ 
(Gen. 15 18 Dt. 1 7 Josh. 1 4) ; it is called because of its vast- 
ness and might (Jer. 51 36 [Graf, not Gie.], and according to Del. 
also Is. 21 x). 

The people believed that across the Euphrates lay 
their early home (Josh. 24a/. 14 f [E]). On the 
question of the earliest historical seats of the Israelites, 
see Israel, § iff.) Exodus i., § if.\ Hebrew, § 1. 
Aram-Naharaim (Gen. 24 10, etc. QJ) contains cer- 
tainly a reference to the Euphrates; it became the 
ideal boundary of their land on the NE. (Gen. 15x8 
[JE] Dt. 1 7 11 34 Josh. I4 [all D}), a boundary which, 
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according to Israel's tradition, Solomon for a time 
-realised (i K. 4 « [5x] 434 bis [64]) ; not only did the 
crossing of it make an epoch in the individual life 
(Jacob, Gen. 81 ax [E]), but the Euphrates formed also 
a real boundary between the Assyrian and Babylonian 
kingdoms and the territory to the W. Just as, on the 
one hand, we find Assyrian kings noting with pare the 
fact of a passage of the Euphrates (see, e.g., COT on 
1 K. 20 x) as a departure from their own soil, sp on 
the other, the challenging Egyptian army under Necho 
went thither against Assyria (a K. 2829), and of Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s conquest it is said that ‘ the king of Baby- 
lon had taken, from the 4 river of Egypt ’ [see Egypt, 
River of] unto the River Euphrates, all that pertained 
to the king of Egypt' (2 K. 247) ; and so we have the 
promise of the return of scattered Hebrews 1 from Egypt 
even to the River’ (Mic. 7 12). The Euphrates became 
in poetical usage one of the boundaries of the known 
world, in the phrase 4 from the River unto the ends of 
the earth’ (Ps. 728=Zech. 9xo). 

ii. The Nile is known as *ic\ t»ik\ a word of Egyp- 
tian origin meaning stream (see Egypt, § 6), but usually 
employed in the OT with the art. as a proper name. 

So in Gen. 41 if. 3 18 Ex. 1 22 Am. 8s, and often ; in Am. 88 
9 s it occurs also as n v TYP IK' (Nile), stream of Egypt, and in 
fs. 19 5 Nah. 8 8 bis even as Q’ ; cp Is. 27 x and q'Q', Ezek. 82 2. 

Although the Nile was historically less important (to 
the Hebrews) than the Euphrates, the references to it 
show a more intimate and particular acquaintance. 

It was bordered by reeds or sedge (in#, Gen. 41 2 x8 [see 
Flag, 2]; rno, Ex. 235 [see Flag, x] ; cp [see Reed, i] 
and »]1D, Is. 196) and by meadows (JlVl^, Is. 19 7 [see Reed, 2]) ; 
it was divided into arms, branches, or canals, DHJfD nkj (Is. 
7 18), *1*1X0 Hk’ (Is. 196), 4 Nile-streams of Egypt’ (cp Shihor 
of Egypt); it was used for bathing (Ex. 2 0; its water, for 
drinking (Ex. 7 1821 24); it had fish (Ex. 7 21 Is. 198, cp Ezek. 
29 4), and frogs (Ex. 8 3 [7 28] 89 11 [5 7]) — all in JE passages of 
Hex. ; it had its periods of rising and falling (Am. 8885); it 
occasioned abundant crops — hence the phrase ‘the seed of 
Shihor, the harvest of the Nile ’ (Is. 28 3, but on the text see 
SBOT 4 Isaiah*); the drying up of the Nile was therefore the 
worst calamity for Egypt, Is. 19 5 ff. (*1H3, ‘river,* is applied to 
the Nile only in Is. 19 5). On the * rivers of Cush * (Is. 18 x Zeph. 
3 xo) see Cush, 8 x. 

iii. The Tigris (Hiddekel), being mentioned in 
only two books, can be treated more briefly. 

Gen. 2x4 [J] mentions the Tigris as one of the Eden 
rivers. The description (which is probably later than 
the mention of the name) is as follows : 4 This is the 
one that flows in front of Assyria.’ Dan. 10 4 is the 
only other passage which refers by name to the Tigris ; 
it is noteworthy that the Tigris is here styled 4 the great 
river’ (elsewhere the Euphrates) ; in Dan. 12s bis , 6/. 
it is called nir — another indubitable sign of late date. 

This scanty reference to so important a stream cannot 
fail to surprise us. Even more strange is it, however, 
that the nearer river Orontes is entirely ignored. Nor 
do we hear the names of Araxes and Kyros ; the Oxus 
and the Indus are as little known as the Ganges, the 
Danube, or the Tiber. The most easterly stream men- 
tioned is the Elamite river Ulai (q.v. ), and that not 
until the second century B.C. (Dan. 82). 

iv. Within a narrower area the water -courses or 
‘wadys’ (bm = ltal. Jiumara) attracted attention, being 
especially characteristic of Canaan and the adjacent 
territory, and conditioning its development. As the 
Euphrates was the ideal limit of Israelitish domain on 
the NE., so a ravine (and its stream) served the same 
purpose on the SW. This is the Wady el- A risk, the 
natural frontier of Palestine towards Egypt (see Egypt, 
ii.), described by Esarhaddon (Del. Par. 31 1) as ‘the 
wfidy of Egypt where there was no river.’ 

The term ualysl mat Mu§ur (‘wady of Egypt’) exactly 
represents on*D Wu» and we have a right to be surprised to 
find the phrase onj© *1TO in Gen. 15 x8 (JE?). The subject is 
treated elsewhere (Egypt, River op) ; out the present writer 
may express his opinion that iru is an error of the text (observe 
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almost immediately afterwards) for ^Jf. True, 0 has 4*5 
toO raofLov for the usual gey* dppov, or, as in Josh. 184 , 
yos ; but it has xoroftou also in x K. 865. 


Few but the most familiar mountains or mountain 
ranges are brought before us. Outside of Palestine 
a the most famous mountain is that con- 

e. mountains. nected by ^^on with Moses (see 

Sinai), NE. from which lay Mount Seir (strictly, the 
mountain region of Seir). See also Hor, Pisgah, 
Ararat, § 3. That Ml Taurus should be ignored is 
surprising, for this was the barrier between Syria and 
Asia Minor. Nor is anything said of Mt. Zagros, NW. 
of Media ; or of the Elamitic and Susian mountains. 
The Caucasus would be beyond the Israelitish horizon. 
Of deserts (naip) as an important feature of the earth’s 


- n*™*- surface the Hebrews were well aware 
■’ (see Desert). 

L There were among them (see Exodus L, § a/.} 
early recollections of the sparsely populated region — 
offering pasturage yet often desolate and wild, and not 
the natural home of a settled people — stretching from 
their own southern border farther southward to Elath 
and to Sinai, forming the western boundary of Edom, 
and extending SW. to the confines of Egypt. This is 
the 4 wilderness ’ or desert referred to in Gen. 146 , with 
which compare Gen. 21 21 (E, 4 Ishmael dwelt in the 
wilderness of Paran’), Nu. 12 x 6 (E, a station in the 
wanderings), 10 xz (P, distinguished from, and bordering 
on, the ‘wilderness of Sinai’), I83 (whence explorers 
were sent out), 26 (both P ; the addition of Kadesh 
in v. 26 seems to be from R). It was, according to 
the representation of P and D, in the desert of Paran 
that Israel spent most of the forty years of its jwan- 
dering (see Wanderings). It is called the desert 
of Edom (dVik *qno) in 2 K. 38 . Abutting on the desert 
of Paran (piKs) on the N. seems to have been 4 the desert 
of Beer-sheba’ (Gen. 21 14 [E]). In P the more com- 
prehensive name of the desert N. of Paran was the 
‘desert of Sin ’ (jx-otd ; see Zin); it was the southern 
limit of the land explored by the spies (Nu. 18 21, cp 
343), and in it lay Kadesh ( 20 1 27 14 bis, 8836 Dt. 82 si I 
see on the other hand Nu. 1826, above). S. of the 
desert of Paran lay the desert of Sinai (see above), 
mentioned by name in Ex. 19 1/ Lev. 7 38 Nu. 1 x 19 and 
eight times more in P, commanded by the Sinai group 
of mountains ; NW. of that, toward Egypt, lay the 
desert of Sin (not Sin), j'pnj"®. Ex. 16 x (between 
Elim and Sinai) 17 1 Nu. 33 xx /. (all P). The portion 
of the desert immediately bordering on Egypt is in the 
older tradition connected with Shur (Ex. 15 22 [JE]), and 
in the later with that of Etham (Nu. 838 ; cp Ex. IS ao, 
both P). Nearly the same seems to be meant by 4 the 
wilderness of the Red Sea’ (Ex. 13 x 8 [E]) and ‘the 
wilderness by the way of the Red Sea’ (Dt. I40 2 x). 
The simple term 4 the wilderness ’ is applied, now to 
the whole ‘desert of the wandering’ (Ex. 2831 [E], 
etc.), now to a particular part (e.g., Ex. 16 a /. and 
often), subject to the ordinary principles of clearness. 

ii. Of the great Arabian Desert we hear comparatively 
little, and that little relates to its western edge. 4 The 
desert which is before Moab, on the sunrise side,’ it is 
called in Nu. 21 11 [JE]. 


In Tudg. 11 22 the wilderness (laTOn) is the (eastern) limit of 
Israelitish territory E. of the Jordan ; ‘ like a steppe -dweller 
(’3^,?) in the desert,’ Jer 8 2, is a simile of lying in wait ; Jer. 25 24 
speaks of 4 all the kings of Arabia, and all the kingsof the border 
tribes that dwell in the desert ’ (Gie., Co. emend text by ex elision ; 
cp 0 ; but the reference to the desert remains). From the desert 
comes the east wind (Hos.l8xs Jer. 4xi, cp Job 1x9). The 
4 Sabaeans ’ of Ezek. 2342 must, however, be given up, and per- 
haps the whole reference in that verse to ‘ the wilderness^ or 
‘desert’ (which without the Sabaeans loses its value for our 
present purpose). Some familiarity with this desert is indicated 
also by the allusion to the ostriches in Lam. 4 3 Job 89 13^. 

The 4 wilderness of Damascus,* x K. 19 15, is the upper part 
of the same desert (if text and transl. are right ; see Kings, 
Book of, | 8; Hazael)-— i.e., the Syrian Desert This i& 
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denoted also by the descriptive phrase ‘(Tadmor) in the wilder- 
ness ' (s Ch. 8 4X after which 1 K. 9 18 J£r. has been shaped ; 
the original Tamar ( q.v .) of x K. 9 18 does not allow sucn an 
inference. The vases just cited (it maybe observed in passing) 
show that cities might flourish in the midst of ‘ desert ’ — see also 
the other lam passages, Josh. 15 6 \f, 20 8 (all P) x Ch. 6 78 [63], 
not to mention Is. 42 xz. (On smaller deserts in the W. Jordan 
territory cp Palestine.) 

Even this imperfect survey shows that the Hebrews 
had no great interest in geography as such. The various 

8 Foreign characteristics of the earth’s surface were 

countries, not noticed or thought of by them except 

wnm “ 1 as they came into some direct relation with 
their own life. The poetic imagination no doubt often 
laid hold of natural phenomena, and has left us some 
vivid pictures. From the nature of the case, however, 
these are general, not specific. The spirit of exact 
scientific observation does not appear. Such reports 
as may have reached Israel of the nature of the coun- 
tries in which the more distant nations dwelt seem to 
have made little impression. Outside of their own 
experience they were more concerned with persons and 
peoples than with soil and mountain-peak and stream, 
with desert and sea. 

Among the first countries with which we should 
expect to find the Hebrews making (or renewing) 

9 Ktrmt aa 3 ua i ntance would be Egypt and Ethiopia. 

• Zt oJP The latter country (the African Cush) seems 

to have come within their ken in the eighth century 


knowledge of the country E. of the Euphrates from 
fragmentary tradition to definite acquaintance. 

Direct contact with Babylonia began after the fall of 
the N. kingdom with the famous embassy of Merodach- 
baladan to Hezekiah. Contact with Assyria naturally 
began earlier. In the historical books the name appears 
first in 2 K. 161939, which tells that Tiglath-pileser 
(III.), = Pul, devastated (b.c. 734) the same northern 
districts that Benhadad had ravaged 175 years earlier 
(Ijon, Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kedesh [of Naphtali]) 
and Gilead as well (cp his own record, COT ad loc.)\ 
but Israel had already learned to know Assyria in the 
previous century under Ahab and Jehu (qq.v.). Amos 
does not name it (but see Amos, col 149, foot) ; 
yet he certainly refers to it (6x4), and the expectation of 
the coming of the Assyrians underlies his book. Hosea 
names it often (6x3 7xx 89 93 106 llsxx 12x[2] 
143 [4]). It is even possible that Shalmaneser IV. 
(2 K. 173) is referred to in Hos. 10x4 as Shalman (see 
Beth-arbel). We find Assyria in Micah (65 [4]/, 
cp 7x2), and abundantly in Isaiah ( 7 x 8 20 x etc.). 
Nahum’s prophecy is devoted to an announcement of 
its overthrow (cp Zeph. 2x3); 2 K. 17 x -6 gives the 
account of Samaria’s fall before it, and the deportation 
of the inhabitants to various places in the Assyrian 
empire. 

It need hardly be said that the Hebrews, so far as 



we know, made no at- 


tempt to construct a map 


11a. No 
maps. 


of the world. 
If they had done 
so, it would 


doubtless have appeared 
to us grotesque enough. 
Even the comparatively 
sober geographical data 
of Eratosthenes (3rd cent. 
B. c. )and Strabo (near the 
beginning of the Christian 
era ; see the accompany- 
ing reproduction), who 
combined all the infor- 


mation they could pro- 
cure, with painful labor- 
iousness, yield maps 
quite recognisable, it is 
true, but much distorted. 


(Am. 87, and especially Is. 18 1 b Zeph. 3 io x Is. 20 3-5 
[but cp Isaiah, Book of, § 9, beg.] 2 K. 19 9 ), when 
the 25th — Ethiopian — dynasty was making itself felt in 
Palestine. 2 An increased familiarity with Egypt is also 
attested by the writings of the prophets. 

Isaiah ( 80 4) refers to Zoan and Hanes. Hosea (96; cp Jer. 
2 16 etc) to Moph or Noph — i.€., Memphis — and Nahum (3 8), 
with great particularity, to the Egyptian Thebes (No-Amon, 
\q-vX Ass. N1-1, cp Egypt nt ‘city,’ Steindorff BAS 1596 ^; 
for later references to No = No-Amon, see Jer. 4625, 
Exelc. 80x4-16). Such remoter neighbours of Egypt as Put 
(6® ; see on Gen. 106 below, 1 22) also, and Lubim Libyans 

—if it be not the same as Lehabim [D' 3 nV] Gen. 10 13 [see below, 
f X5C4D occur for the first time in Nah. (8 9). 

It was, singularly enough, the Babylonian conquest 
of Judah that made many Judaeans better acquainted 
20 with Egypt. The fear caused by the 

murder of Gedaliah led a large 
remnant of the people to fiee into 
Egypt (Jer. 41 17 f. 43 x-7), and then began the familiarity 
with Egyptian cities exhibited by Ezekiel Of course, this 
was but a small part of the geographical debt which the 
Hebrews owed to the Babylonians and (we may now 
add) the Assyrians. Contact with these nations did 
more t h a n anything else to change their geographical 


Hebrew cartographers of 
the seventh or the fifth century b.c. would have pro- 
duced much more astonishing maps, we may be sure. 
Attempts have been made to construct maps of the 
world as known to the Hebrews, or at least of the 
central portion of it, on the basis of the description of 
Eden and its rivers in Gen. 2 . 1 These attempts are 
interesting in a high degree ; but the data are not 
sufficient in amount or in certainty to make them secure. 
The utmost we can say is that one or two of them are 
quite possible. At best they can claim to give only the 
view of one writer, at a single period. 

The four maps given here (after col. 1606) have a much more 
modest aim. They are meant simply to indicate the actual regions 
on the earth’s surface as now known, which were embraced by 
Hebrew knowledge at different periods. For purposes of com- 
parison , at least .these may perhaps be quite as useful as an attempt 
to construct such as the Hebrews themselves would have drawn. 

Little interest as the Hebrews had in geography in 
the abstract, they could not remain impervious to the 
influences which were enlarging their 
knowledge of the world, nor wholly 
escape the impulse to systematize that 
knowledge. The most convincing evidence of this 
appears in the lists which tabulate it in some detail. 
These lists were arranged on a genealogical scheme, 
representing assumed racial connection, or contiguity or 


2 wor ds at least in this disputed verse may be original. 1 See especially Haupt SBOT, * Isa.,’ note on 18 x ; PAOS , 

n °- ,s(withmap) - 
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historical association (see Di. Gen. 168) ; see Gene- 
alogies i., § if They were compiled by the same 
hands that undertook the story of the national life. 

. The motives underlying the lists can be only conjectured. An 
interest in geography pure and simple was hardly one of these 
motives, although the geographical order is here and there dis- 
cernible in the arrangement of names. The names are usually 
those of peoples, and it would be more exact to call the lists eth- 
nographical. They appear to represent the circle of peoples 
(arranged with some regard to locality) which at the time fixed 
the attention of the authors. Their purpose is not the same as 
that of the Assyrian catalogues of tributaries, or the more formal 
Egyptian lists of foreign cities and tribes. In those we have 
chiefly the parade of conquest. The Hebrew lists show a much 
more impersonal, or at least more dispassionate, interest. They 
include peoples with whom the Hebrews had no practical con- 
cern ? ana their own conquerors are named with perfect calmness. 
All indications point to an intellectual purpose. The impulse 
to write history was already at work, and with it the desire of 
providing a setting for the history, which should present what 
was known of other peoples, and indicate their organic relations. 

The first consecutive list of* this kind appears not 
earlier than the end of the ninth century. Israel was 
firmly established in its own land, — had a fixed point 
of observation. David had made it compact and 
powerful. The commerce and foreign relations of 
Solomon had led the thoughts of the people outside 
their own land. The Phoenicians were followed, in 
thought, as they traversed the Mediterranean, and their 
reports were heard in Jerusalem as well as in Samaria. 
The national self-consciousness was beginning to assert 
itself — even although the political life was divided — so 
as to develop the historical instinct, and lead to the 
recognition of other peoples as historical units, like 
themselves. Finally, a great new power was looming 
up on the eastern horizon. All these circumstances 
contributed to the formation and systematic arrange- 
ment of historico-geographical ideas. 

The document which embodies such an arrangement 
is the genealogical table of the descendants of Noah’s 
three sons in Gen. 10 . This is really a list of the 
peoples which, at the time of the writers, seemed of 
consequence. The chapter is not homogeneous. It is 
formed by the union of two distinct lists of different 
dates. The older (J) was probably compiled about 
800 B.c. ; the younger (P) perhaps 350 years later. 

There is great unanimity among critics in assigning to P w. 
1-7 20 22 31 f., and practical unanimity also as to J (vv. 8-19 
21 25-30); the (slight) divergences relate to the different layers 
of J, and to the work of the Redactor, to whom v. 24 is assigned 
by almost all. Neither list is preserved in its original form. 


The lists of J and P afford the framework for a 
geographical scheme. When we attempt to combine 
. _ _ these with the other data, however, for 

the Purpose of tracing the growth of 
geographical knowledge among the 


ment of Hebrew 
Geography. 


Early Period. 


Hebrews, we are met by difficulties 
which can be surmounted only in part ; 
our results must often be provisional. 

The nature of our sources is such that it is impossible to be 
always sure at which point in the history a given geographical 
fact first appeared. The documents have passed through so 
many hands, that conceptions of different dates may easily be 
present. Conversely, geographical ideas,, may have existed long 
without finding expression in the surviving literature. 


Especial difficulty attaches to a clear representation 
of the geographical horizon in the early period. 

Very early documents are few, and the later accounts of early 
matters have to be received with discrimination. Each particular 
statement must be carefully weighed, and the probabilities con- 
sidered. Direct Egyptian and Canaanitish influence on early 
geographical knowledge in Israel is an unknown quantity. We 
cannot jump to the conclusion that the Amama tablets, im- 
portant as they are, represent knowledge which was, or speedily 
became, the common property of the Hebrew invaders a century 
or two later. By degrees, no doubt, much geography known to 
the Canaanites would be appropriated by the new-comers, but 
how much, and how long it took, we are wholly without means 
of deciding. Uncertainty meets us, also, as to the amount of 
genuine geographical material in the traditions of early nomadic 
wanderings. We are quite in the dark as to Hebrew contact 
with the Hittites and the Aramaeans between the conquest and 
David’s time. 

In these circumstances it has seemed wisest, both in the 
following descriptions and in the accompanying maps, to deal 
somewhat rigidly with the materials, and to require a maximum 
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of evidence for the facts presented. A careful student will be able 
to expand the area of certainty, as evidence may seem to justify. 

It would appear that to the generations following the 
Hebrew settlements in Canaan the outside world was of 
little consequence. The unanimity of traditions point* 
ing to Egypt compels us to regard acquaintance with 
that country as among their earliest possessions. There 
is no reason to think that they had any but the vaguest 
ideas of Africa to the W. and S. of Egypt. The same 
is true of the lower shores of the Red Sea and the 
interior of Arabia. The roving Amalekites on their 
southern border, the Edomites, Moabites, and Ammon* 
ites, to the SE. and E., were of course in full view. 
Midian, on the eastern side of the eastern branch of the 
Red Sea, was closely associated with their early wander- 
ings, and was looked upon as Israel’s half-brother 
(Gen. 252 /), and the story of Gideon preserves an 
account of a desperate conflict with a branch of the 
same people — predatory Bedouin, like the Amalekites, 
during the time of the Judges (see Midian). There 
were traditions of an early Aramaean home, and even, 
as there seems no good reason to doubt, of a still earlier 
one in Babylonia ; 1 local traces of Babylonian influence 
in Canaan may have revived and confirmed these tradi- 
tions ; but they can hardly have been outlined with 
geographical clearness. As to the northern boundary 
of Hebrew knowledge in this period our sources are 
very scanty. The one great literary monument of these 
troubled years, the Song of Deborah, composed in the 
N., and dealing with events in the N., does not carry 
us beyond the immediate vicinity of the plain of 
Megiddo. Hazor is mentioned in Judg. 4 — a good 
source of the second order — as also in Josh. 11 (JE), 
and Judg. I31 83 (cp Josh. 11 8) carry us northward on 
the coast as far as Sidon. Hints at wider knowledge 
of northern geography are afforded only by late docu- 
ments. Reminiscences of Egyptian campaigns may no 
doubt have preserved on the soil the names of northerly 
regions ; but from the Hebrew documents themselves 
we cannot derive, for this period, any acquaintance 
with territory northward of a line joining Sidon, Lebanon, 
and Hermon. 

On the W. the sea was the limit. There is no 
evidence that in this period the Hebrew mind ventured 
across it. If the first intercourse with Phoenicia brought 
knowledge of Phoenician traffic, no trace of this know- 
ledge has been left in the records of the early time. 


A much more extended area and a more detailed acquaintance 
with Babylonia and with Aramaean localities must be recognized 
for this period if we could suppose that Gen. 14 represents 
knowledge in the possession of the Hebrews at this time, 
whether due to then own ancient tradition, or to local history 
appropriated by them after the conquest. The question of the 
existence in this noteworthy chapter of good historical material 
cannot be discussed here (see Genesis, f 8*). It is quite 
possible to answer the question in the affirmative, and at the 
same time to maintain, as the evidence requires us to do, that 
the chapter cannot be used as a source of information for the 
geographical knowledgeof the time of the J udges. Cp Lehmann, 
Altar. Ckron. p. 84 (’98). 

The advent of the Philistines, the alliances and 
conquests of David, and the alliances 
and luxury of Solomon widened the 
Hebrew horizon, and filled in spaces 
which were nearly or quite vacant. 

David’s wars (see David, § 8 ) with Hadadezer and 
his allies must have afforded some definite acquaintance 


126 . Geographical 
knowledge in 
10th cent. B.O. 


with the Aramaean country as far as the Euphrates. 
Maacah, Geshur, Zobah, Hamath, and Damascus 
now grew familiar. Mesopotamia became a neighbour. 
David’s friendship with Hiram of Tyre must have led to 
knowledge of lands beyond the sea, and the Philistines 
brought with them to the shores of Canaan the news of 
Caphtor as their early island home : Caphtor is with 


I Ur Kasdim in J (Gen. 11 28 15 7) cannot be discussed here 
(see Ur [i.]X The present writer believes that fewer difficulties 
are occasioned by regarding it as original with J, and as repre- 
senting old tradition, than by denying either of these things. 
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probability identified by most scholars with Crete 
(see Philistines; but cp Caphtor, Cherbthites). 1 

As the Philistines were new-comers, some repent of their 
origin would naturally spread at once; hence, although the 
name of Caphtor does not appear till the eighth century, it is 
probable that it was known under David and Solomon. 

Solomon's reign enlarged the Hebrew world still 
more. That there were variant traditions of the extent 
of his kingdom appears from i K. 5 4 compared with 
5 s (EV 40425) and with 11 34; we cannot even tell 
whether the Euphrates was sufficiently known in 
Solomon's time to justify the mention of Tiphsah 
(Thapsacus) in the late passage z K. 6 4 [£ 24]. The 
mention of ‘ Tadmor ' (i.e., Palmyra) in 2 Ch. 84 is at 
any rate valueless for the time of Solomon (see Tamar). 
On the other hand, the probable emendation of 1 K. 
10 38/ which finds there a mention of the northern 
lands Musri and Ku£ as the source of the Hebrew 
supply of horses (see Mizraim, § 2 [a], Chariot, § 5, 
coL 726, n. 1), brings us to the very foot of the Taurus 
mountains, S. of which the Syrian Mu?ri lay, and even 
through the mountain-passes of the Amanus into Cilicia, 
to which Kue belonged (see Cilicia, § 2). 

A still more notable extension of geographical 
knowledge took place Joward the S. If the story 
of the visit from the queen of Sheba stood by itself it 
might not be enough to assure us of the actual acquaint- 
ance of Solomon’s time with Southern Arabia. But 
the impulse given to exploration and commerce by 
Solomon’s luxury led to the fitting out of ships on the 
gulf of 'Akaba, which sailed away southward on long 
cruises, bringing them into close contact with the 
Arabian shores. Besides the various tropical products 
(not all quite certain ; see Apes, Gold, Ivory, 
Ophir, Peacocks), with which they contributed to the 
splendour and the entertainment of the court, they 
brought reports of distant lands, and whether or not 
Ophir (q.v.) was in Arabia, it is certain that at least 
Arabian territory bordering on the Red Sea must have 
been observed and described. The same is true of the 
African shore of the Red Sea ; how much further S. 
and E. the new knowledge stretched we cannot tell, and 
the voyagers themselves may have been as ignorant of 
the real geographical relations of Ophir as Columbus 
and his sailors were in regard to the West Indies ; but 
it is quite certain that a large extent of the earth’s 
surface, before unknown, must from that time onward 
have been taken into the more or less definite concep- 
tions of the educated Hebrews. 

It is probable that those conceptions now embraced 
at least one remote point in the W. Phoenician 
voyages, colonies, and settlements were already 
opening markets in many quarters to the trade of 
the cities from which they set out. It is likely that 
the Phoenicians had planted themselves before the 
tenth century on the coast of Spain, at Tartessus. 2 
Since Phoenician seamen went with Solomon’s ships, 
and these ships are called * ships of Tarshish’ — i.e., 
large sea- going vessels, such as were fit to go to 
Tarshish (1 K. lOaa, cp Is. 2 x 6 ) — there is a presumption 
in favour of some Hebrew knowledge of Tarshish in 
Solomon’s time (although 1 K. 10 was written much 
later), and Tarshish ([i.] q.v.) is admittedly Tartessus. 

Solomon’s fleets were not successfully imitated by his 
successors ; but a new agent now appears. After these 

, 0 - p.. fleets the strongest influence in enlarging 
orntM tk* Hebrew view of the world was the 
oexw * westward extension of Assyrian power. 

That power took a fresh start under Alur-najir-pal (885-860 
B.C., see Assyria, | 31), who marched to the Mediterranean, and 


1 The question of the identification of Caphtor is connected 
with that of the origin of the Philistines, who are derived thence 
in Am. 9 7 Ter. 47 4, and probably Dt. 2 33. For recent evidence 
that the Philistines came from Crete, see A. J. Evans, Cretan 

2 Strabo, i. 8a says that the Phoenicians had sailed beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules soon after the Trojan war. Cpiii. 2 xa Jfr. 
where he speaks of Tartessus, and cites Homer’s mention of it. 
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received tribute from the Mediterranean cities. Of direct con- 
tact with Israel we do not hear ; but the silence of the Hebrew 
records cannot prevent us.from saying that, with the intimacy 
between Phoenicia and the house of Omri, then on the Israelitish 
throne, Israel must have learned lessons in Assyrian geography 
from ASur-nafir-pal. We cannot of course tell how far even the 
names of territories overrun by him on the remote Assyrian 
borders — Kummub, the MuSki, the Nalri-lands, the regions of 
the Upper and the Lower Zftb, and the rest— became known in 
Palestine ; but Eastern Mesopotamia, the Tigris and its cities, 
must have begun to take a place in Hebrew thought. 

Shalmaneser II. (860-835 B.C.), whom Ahab’s men faced, under 
Benhadad, in 854, and who received tribute from Jehu, must 
have continued the geographical teaching begun by his father. 
Ramm2n-nirari III. (8x3-783 B.C.) brought it apparently still 
closer home, for not only Phoenicia and Israel, but also Pmlistia 
and Edom recognised his sovereignty by tribute, and since prob- 
ably the former, and certainly the latter, in its mountain 
fastnesses, would hardly do so without previous personal contact, 
we must suppose, either that two streams of Assyrian invasion 
enclosed Juaah on the E. and on the W., or, if Edom was 
reached by the western route, that the southern border of Judah 
was skirted. In any case, by the middle of the eighth century, 
at which time, certainly, j’s geographical survey was complete, 
the kingdom of Judah, m which J wrote, had facilities nearly 
as ample as those of Israel for knowing the main features of 
Assyrian geography. Judaean embassies were, it is true, not 
yet passing to and fro, carrying tribute, and bringing back new 
impressions and the stories of strange lands, but the knowledge 
gained in this way by their neighbours would in the course of 
tune naturally become theirs. 

Shalmaneser II. and his successors had come into close 
relations with Babylonia, and ancestral tradition would lead the 
Hebrews to an especial interest and even inquisitiveness regard- 
ing it, which would result in some familiarity with local names, 
while by no means yielding precise and full knowledge, or dis- 
pelling the mystery overhanging that ancient Semitic home. 

The first part of J’s list that is preserved to us looks 
toward the E. It begins abruptly with a summarized 
IS statement regarding an individual monarch 

Pai™i *4 • of Babylonia — Nimrod [q. v. ], son of 

xsaDyioma. Cush The sites of Babylon and Erech 
are well known ; those of Accad and Calneh ( 1 ) 
are not yet identified. Shinar (iyw) most probably 
represents the Babylonian Sumgr, or its dialectic variation 
hunger. 1 Whether the term 'land of Shinar’ in Gen. 
10 10 includes all Babylonia, from the sea northward, 
we cannot however say. Another tradition preserved 
by J makes a plain (n^jpa) ‘in the land of Shinar’ the 
scene of the building of Babel, and of the sudden 
dispersion of the race (Gen. llx-9; see Babel). The 
only contribution made by this passage to the vexed 
question as to the geographical limits of Sumgr consists 
in the requirement that it shall contain both Babylon 
and Erech. Familiarity with the name is indicated 
especially by the expression ‘a goodly mantle of 
Shinar ’ (Josh. 7 si [JE] ; see RV™*) ; * land of Shinar ’ 
occurs also in Zech. 5 xx Dan. 1 2, and Shinar, Is. 11 xx. 

If J located his Eden (Gen. 2) in Babylonia, his geographical 
information concerning tne region must be regarded as still 
vague. The Euphrates and tne Tigris approach each other 
there, and were doubtless connected by canals ; but as to the 
rest, the description is unrecognisable. This, however, would 
not of itself disprove the theory that he had that locality in 
mind ; Without entering into the vexed question of Cush (q.v.), 
mentioned in Gen. 2 13 10 8, we may note here that ASur-nasir- 
pal and Shalmaneser II. both encountered the KaSSites, and it 
is by no means impossible that in the mind of J there was 
already confusion between the Ka&ites and the Arabian and 
African Kui. The embassy of Merodach-baladan to Hezekiah 
(3 K. 20), at the end of the eighth century, although it seems to 
presuppose some mutual acquaintance, was plainly a novelty, 
and is quite consistent with much mutual ignorance, as well 
The assignment of the beginning of Nimrod’s 
kingdom to Babylonia, and the stress laid on the 

18 £ J’s Assyria. su ^ >se£ l uent ^ 0un ^ n R 0 ^ Assyrian cities, 
AMyxia. t0 ^ ultima^ Assyrian source 

for at least w. xo-ia. ASlur, EV ‘ Asshur ’ (up*)* k 
undoubtedly here, as in 2x4 and elsewhere, the country 
of Assyria (see especially 'land of Assyria,’ parallel 
with ' land of Nimrod’ Mic. 56 [5]), not the old capital 
Alur on the W. bank of the Tigris (at Kal'at-Sherk&t 
about 45 m. below NimrQd ; see Assyria, § 5). 

1 Paul Haupt, ‘ Ueber ein Dialekt der Sumeruchen Sprache,* 
GGJV, x88o, no. 17; AhkadUche Sprache, 1883; * Akkadische 
u. Sumerische Keilschrift-texte '~Ats. Bibliothik, Bd. 1 (’81 /.) ; 
DeL Par . 198 ; Schr. COT on Gen. 11 1 ; Tiele, BAG, 74 JF. 
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The Assyrian kingdom, like the Babylonian, is repre- 
sented by four cities (see Nineveh, Calah, Rehoboth- 
ir, Resen), for the words, ‘that is the great city,’ in 
Gen. lOxaJ, which imply the view that these several cities 
made up the one great Nineveh (cp Jon. 1 2 3 a 4 n, where 
the city is of enormous size), are probably a gloss. It is 
J also who mentions the Tigris (see above, § 5, iii.). 

Western Mesopotamia becomes familiar. Not only 
do wefind thecity of Nahorand Aram-naharaim (q. v . ), 1 
besides other references to this region as of early interest 
in Hebrew migrations (Gen. 24 10; cp 22 toff. 28 10, 
etc., J), but the exiles of Samaria are planted by the 
Habor (Chaboras), the river of Gozan (a K. 176 ), and 
Gozan, ^arran, Reseph, (Bit-)Adini and Telassar 
all figure in the conquests of Assyria (2 K. 19 12), and 
all show knowledge of the same region, by the close of 
the eighth century. 

The northern border of Assyria is still obscure. At 
the NE corner of the Mediterranean, whilst on land we 
do not get across the Amanus, in the sea 
the island of Cyprus (Kittim) comes into 


view. It is not in J's list ; but it meets us 


14. «Tb 

knowledge 

of the West. in Nu 2i ^ as well as in ls 2 s. 

It is doubtful whether Nu. 24 24 belongs to an early stratum 
of JE, and, without claiming Kittim where it first occurs in the 
much disputed ‘ oracle of Tyre ’ (Is. 23 lb), we may admit 
Kittim in v. 12 as belonging to the poem, and may not 
unreasonably ascribe it to tne hand of Isaiah. It is true that 
this would of itself take us back no further than 725 b.c. ; but the 
reference to Kittim is made in such a way as to imply previous 
acquaintance. 

From Assyria in the NE. J's list passes to Egypt 
IB same group are eight 

r * . . other peoples, marking as many territorial 

gyp » 6 c * distinctions (Gen. 10 13^ = 1 Ch. Iii/). 

1. First are the Ludim, who are quite distinct from 
the Lud (q.v. ) of Gen. IO22 (P) = i Ch. I17, and must 
be sought in Africa. More we cannot say, and our 
present ignorance extends to several other names in the 
same group. The very next one is an example. 

2. Of Anamim (only here, and in 1 Ch. In) we 
know nothing geographically, and the name is not even 
certain textually. 2 

3. Kasluhim, EV Casluhim, 8 is just as obscure. 
See Philistines. 

4. Lehabim perhaps =LubIm, Libyans. 

® ael , however, has Xaflieip., or kafieLv 1 Ch. [A], whilst 

D»31^ is Mfivvs (see Nah. 89 [BKAQ] 2 Ch. 12 3 [BAL], 168 
[BAL] ; and Q'3 1 ?, Dan. Il43t Baer) ; read also LQb, 21 for Heb. 
313 (AV Chub, RV Cub), Ezek. 80 5 *, ® fi AQ kifivn (Co. WMM 
As. u. Eur. 115). 

The passages do not help to fix the boundaries of Libya. 

5. Naphtuhlm is in doubt. 

Pc ' 


and Middle Egypt generally (Kn. cut loc. , Ebers) ; and (3) the 
origination of OYUTBi out of D'nDnD — *•*•» PltlnthX, ‘ northern 
land ’ (cp [6], so Erman, ZA TW 10 118 /). 

6. Pathrusim (d'DTTIb) is the gentilic from Pathros 
(oVinfi, — i.e., in Egyptian, ‘land of the S.\* in cunei- 
form, Paturisi ), which is referred to in Jer. 44 1 as a 
region distinct from Migdol, Tahpanhes, and Noph, in 
Jer. 44x5 (Graf, Gie.) and in Is. 11 n (BafivXuylas 
[BKAQ]) as distinct from Mizraim or Egypt, and in 
Ezek. 3614 among the Egyptian towns and districts 
(Noph, Zoan, No, Sin, etc.) on which judgment shall 
fall. In Ezek. 29 x 4 it is called the land of the ‘ origin ’ 
(RVmg.) 0 f the Egyptians (a good historical tradition). 

7. On Caphtorim and (8) the Philistines see § 12b. 

From Egypt J's list passes northward along the coa;t, 


1 For a different view see Hauran. 

3 In Gen. aivtumeift [A], tvtfitrittv [E], euvnofiitifi. [L] *, in 

Ch. avapmp [A], cuvoft- [L] ; B om. # 

8 In Gen. [Al-<rA*»- [L], xoAoctp [E] ; in Ch. 

vatrA*>v(ffi/i [A], -tamp [L] I B om. 

4 (A], -ta tfi [ELI; in Ch. -Aip [AJ, [LJ; 


B om. 


and mentions Canaan and his * sons.’ Verse 15 names 
1« two °* t ^ iese — ^ v “*» Sidon. and Heth. 

C anaan etc Hittites, 50115 °* Heth, are treated 
uanaan, ew. e i sew h er e (see Hittites). Suffice it to 

notice that for J they are simply an aboriginal Canaan- 
itish people, by the side of the Phoenicians. 

The following verses present several difficulties. 
They contain gentilic nouns, which is peculiar, — not in 
itself, for already in v. 13/ the genealogical scheme 
has become a transparent fiction, but because of the 
disagreement in form with Sidon and Heth. 

In part the verses suggest the familiar list of Canaanitish 
peoples which Israel is to dispossess, as contained in the account 
of the Exodus and march to Canaan furnished by J and D 
(/-£"’> Ex. 88 Dt7x); but in part they are different. The 
Perizzites ( q.v .) are wholly lacking. The Canaanites do not 
appear ; Canaan is here, not one among the particular peoples, 
but the comprehensive term uniting all the rest. Heth u an 
unusual form, and is set apart from the rest of the list. There 
are here also five names (v. 17/.) which do not occur in the lists 
elsewhere, and differ from the four preceding (except the 
Jebusites of Jerusalem), in being plainly geographical 

x. * The Arkite ’ b a gentilic derived from the city name 
Arka (Ass, Arka, COT; mod. Tell 'A rka, Burckhardt, Travels , 
162 ; Rob. BjR 8 App. 183), northward from Tripolb at the 
NW. foot of Lebanon. See Arkite. 

a. ‘The Smite’ b of doubtful derivation. Del Par. a8a 
proposes to read 'PDrt and to connect with the city Siannu 
(—Si&nu) ‘on the shore of the sea’ mentioned by Tiglath- 
pileser III. with A rka (and Simirra ) 3 R. ©46. Strabo (xvi. 2 x8) 
mentions a town binna, Jerome (Qvastt. ad loc.) a civitas 
Sini in this region, and Breydenbach tReise , 1483) a village Syn 
about a4 m. from Nahr * Arka. See Sinite. 

3. On * the Arvadite ’ see Arvad. 

4. * The Zemarite ’ b from the city §imir(ra) mentioned re- 
peatedly by Tiglath-pileser III. and his successors, 745 ff. B.C. 
(Schr. COT on Gen. 10 18, DeL Par. 281 f.), and long before in 
the Amaraa letters, as $umur (Bezold, op. cit. 155 ; otherwise 
Winckler, op. cit. 40*) • it was known to the Greeks as atfivpa 
(see reff. in Dl). It is perhaps the modem Sumta, between 
Ru&d and Tripolb (Bad. Pal. C 8 ) 407 ; see other reff. in Buhl- 
Ges. Lex., s.v.). Comill restores On^X in Ezek. 27 xx (see 
Gammadim). 

5. Finally, ‘the Hamathite,’ from the well-known city of 
Hamath (q.v.) on the Orontes. 

All these are places in the extreme N., and can be, 
in most cases, with certainty identified. 

This increases our surprise at finding them combined 
( v . 16 f ) with the ‘ Jebusite and the Girgashite 
(q.v. ) and the Hivite’ (q.v.), which are either in the 
S. or are geographically vague. 

‘ The Amorite ’ is a name which requires separate treatment. 
We may understand it to be used here in the same sense which 
it bears elsewhere in the stereotyped lbts of Canaanitish peoples, 
and assume that v. 16, as well as ‘ the Hivite ’ in V. 17, is not a 
part of J’s original table (see Amorites). 

The account of the sons of Canaan in T comes to an end with 
two more general remarks : v. 18 ‘and afterward (i.e., after 
Canaan had begotten these sons = in the course of time, by 
degrees) were the families of the Canaanite spread abroad’; 
v. 19 in its turn, gives the boundary of the Canaanites. 

It b evident from a comparison of w. x8 and 19 that in both 
cases the Canaanites are the inhabitants of Canaan (Phoenician 
colonies, e.g., are not included), tebj, v. 18, must therefore 
mean, ‘ spread out so as to occupy the land of Canaan.’ Verses 
15-18, however^ contain names (i.e. in v. x6 /) which certainly 
cover substantially the Canaanitbh territory ; v . 18b b not in- 
telligible if the whole space over which they spread b already 
occupied by them. The characteristic names of the present Ibt 
are, however, all in the N., and it seems ( highly probable that 
the others (Jebusite, Amorite, Girgashite, Hivite^ are not 
original, but inserted by a scribe who missed the familiar forms. 

If the above criticism be sound, what J tells us is 
that the original seat of the Canaanites was in the 
N. ( = Phoenicia and Hamath), and that they spread 
from that region over Canaan. 

Thb obliges us to take a further step. 

Verse 19 cannot give the boundary of these original northern 
Canaanites. It does not even include them, for it goes no farther 
N. than Sidon t and all the other names under consideration 
(Heth, Arka, Sin, Arvad, Simir, and Hamath) are to the north- 
ward of Sidon. Moreover it passes down at least as far as 
Gaza (reading JTTI3, ‘towards Gerar*); but Gaza b near the 
southern border of the Philbtine territory, which must therefore 
be included in the Canaanitbh border : but evidently the 
Philistines are, for J, not Canaanites (v. 14). 

It appears, then, that not only the five names in w. x6 17 a, 
but also the border-tracing v. 19, are later additions. If thb Is 
the case, however, the jxguf spread abroad Oof 9. x8 b no longer 
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to be explained by v. xg, and may well refer to the planting of 
Phoenician colonies, which is more in accord with the meaning 
of ps (*g., Gen. 118 / Zeph. 8xo Is. 24 x Ezek. 11 17 and often); 

The next geographical reference in J is in v. a6. 

Verses 21-25 simply connect the Eberites with Shera, the eldest 
son of Noah, and fix the time of the division of the peoples. 

Verses 26-30 name the sons of J ok tan (see Joktan), 
and give their locality. The names, as far as identified, 
T« prove to be Arabian (see special articles). 

17 . J xhe interior of the Arabian peninsula, 

ordOKML whose coast had been skirted by Solomon’s 
fleets, was gradually disclosing itself. Hadramaut 
(Hazarmaveth, Gen. 1026=1 Ch. lao) appears for the 
first and only time in the OT, side by side with Sheba 
(see § 3). The more settled Arabian communities are 
coming into view. Amalek and Midian, the wilder 
Bedawin of the desert, have disappeared. 1 

Verse 30 gives the limits of the territory of these descendants 
of Joktan ‘from to towards TDip the mountain of the East.* 

The change of Mesha to Massa (KboX a branch of the Ishmael- 
ites, is plausible. Massa would then mark the northern limit of 
the tribes of Yolft&n. See Mesha L 

Sephar, the opposite limit OSD), must be sought in the S. if 

KPD is in the N. It is usually identified (but with doubtful 
warrant) with the ancient Himyarite capital Tafar, perhaps 
(Ges. and Buhl) the seaport of Hadramaut (near Mirbat) now 
called I$f&r or /£/3r (see Sephar). 

4 The mountain of the East ’ is too general an expression to 
give precision to undefined geographical terms (cp Gold, fir). 


The list of J ends here. It was doubtless once fuller 
than it is now ; R has contented himself with a selection. 

The only sons of Shem to whom J devotes space, besides 
Eber and Peleg, are Joktan and his Arabian descendants. We 
miss, t.g., all reference to Aram, which J would not ignore. 

J has contributed only part of the materials to Gen. 
10 . We have now to consider the contribution of P. 

The longer the relations with Phoenicia and with 
Assyria continued, and the closer they became, the 

18. Geographical grea ‘ er ** •“"* “ S'* 60 ' 

graphical knowledge of the Hebrews. 

fall of the Northern Kingdom 

BUI cant. B.O. ^ ^ xttlcmcnt of foreigners in 

that territory meant less to them geographically than it 
would have done if there had been northern writers to 
make use of new knowledge that the colonists brought. 
The exile of Judah took place under very different 
conditions, and, after the Babylonian power had passed 
to the Persians, the religious and literary activity at 
Jerusalem not only manifests a vivid acquaintance with 
distant countries before known only by reports at second 
hand, but also shows that there were men who had 
learned from their own observation, as well as from the 
heterogeneous character of the armies which had con- 
quered them — men who knew something of the remoter 
campaigns of their foreign sovereigns, and who had a 
growing familiarity with the traffic of the world. 

Accordingly the circumference of Ps map is greater 
than that of J. He follows a different order ; but, to 
aid in comparison, it will be simpler to rearrange his 
material, and begin, as in the case of J, with the East. 

We have particularly a wealth of eastern, north- 
eastern, and northern details. Babylonia is of course 

1® P*a TTaalmn femiliar ( see ^low) ; Elam (Gen. 10 22) 
**• fTlrTrTzr and Susiana are now well known,— 
Nehemiah was at home in Susa (Shu- 
shan, Neh.li), — Media (Madai) ap- 
pears often (Is. 18x7 Gen. 10 a etc.), and had indeed 
probably been known for centuries (a K. 176 ) ; it is the 
Assyrian Madai (Ramm&n-nirari [813-783 B.C.] — Esar- 
haddon [681-668]), E. of Assyria, NE. of Babylonia ; 
its capital, Ecbatana (Achmetha) is mentioned in 


1 We find Midian still in the later writers of Is. 60 s and Hab. 
87, where they are simply poetic representatives of distant 
peoples. In xfc. 11 x 8 the text is doubtful (Then., cpBenzbgerX 
As for Amalek, if credence can be placed in x Ch. 4 m /• the last 
remnant of it was destroyed in die time of Hfixsioah. In Ps. 
887 [8] the mention of it is b a poetic figure, either to designate 
present foes by the tide of an ancient foe, or to describe the 
character of the present ones (cp BaethgenX 
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Ezra 6 a. Persia appears first in Ezek. 27 10 885 (see 
however, Paras), and then abundantly m Ezra. 

Persia is not explicitly connected with Cyrus before the time 
of the Chronicler (when it is superabundantly joined with his 
name ; a Ch. 8622/ Ezra 1 x/ 8 87 43 5). The contemporary 
mention of him b Is. 44 28 45 x does not, it is true, reveal any 
knowledge of Anzan, or Susiana, as his early dominion ; but 
neither does it displace such knowledge by the bexact substitu- 
tion of Persia, which afterwards grew so familiar. 

P's list as preserved does not mention Babylon. It 
was needless. Familiarity with Babylonia is of course 
a marked feature of the exilic and post-exilic literature. 

Besides the frequent mention of the Chaldaeans from 
the time of their appearance before Jerusalem under 
Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 22 25 21 4 9 etc.) we have frequent 
mention of the land of the Chaldaeans. 

Specific mention, b Jer. 24 s 25 xa (om. 6, Hi., Gie., etc.), also 
50x82545 5I454 Ezek. 1 3 12 13 ; reference, b Jer. 50 xo 51 24 35 
Ezek. 11 24 16 29 28 15/ Dan. 9 x (in Is. 28 13 the text is corrupt). 

For the Hebrews the land of Chaldaea is the land of 
which Babylon was the chief city. Of an earlier 
Chaldsean home in S. Babylonia they show no know- 
ledge. 1 It was only after Babylon became the Chal- 
daean capital that the Chaldaeans attained importance 
for Israel (Judah ; cp Merodach-baladan , 2 K. 20 ). 

Chaldaea is identified with Babylon in Ezek. 12x3 28 16, cp 
Jer. 50 1 ; see also Jer. 2I4 etc. In Ezek. 28 15 we have ex- 
plicitly 4 sons of Babylon, whose home-(liL kmdredOland is 
Chaldaea. ’ The mention of both Chaldaea(ns) and Babylon is by 
far most frequent b Jeremiah (Chaldaea 46 times ; Babylon 169 ; 

tk* \*nA nf I’kaMau onwiriallw T*r ItA / »• MAMCCinn * land 


the kingdo: 

There is a reference to Southern Babylonia in the 
(land) Merathaim (rather Merathim) of Jer. 5021 , if 
this is equivalent to the Ass. [mat) marrati, ‘ sea-land' 
— i. e . , land on the shore of the Persian Gulf (so Del., 
Schr. ). In what part of Babylonia Pekod (Jer. 60 21 
Ezek. 2823) is to be sought is unknown ; the cuneiform 
Pukudu does not help us. The general situation of 
Shoa and Koa seems to have been determined (E. of 
lower Tigris). 

1. The absorption of Assyria into the Babylonian 
Empire has not prevented P and his contemporaries 

20. P’l Northern fr °“ ma ' nta *“' n S “> acquaintance 
« with more northern countries. Eastern 
***** y* Armenia (Ararat, i) had been in- 
troduced to the Hebrews through the account of Sen- 
nacherib's murder (2 K. 19 37), was known — perhaps 
in a wider sense — to the author of Jer. 61 27 before the 
Persian conquest of Babylon, and was incorporated 
into Ps version of the flood (Gen. 84). It has been 
observed [§ 4], and it is not a little surprising, that 
neither here nor anywhere do we find biblical mention 
of the Armenian lakes, Van and Urumiyeh. If Arpach- 
shad (Gen. IO22 24 ; see Arphaxad) contains the name 
of Arrapachitis, then P's knowledge actually penetrated 
into the region between these lakes, and yet he does not 
name them. Minni and Ashkenaz [qq.v.] are also 
in Armenia, and Riphath and Togarmah at least in 
Western Armenia, whilst P knows Gomer [i] (the Gimir- 
rai of the Assyrian inscriptions appear in Cappadocia 
from the time of Esarhaddon) ; see Gen. 10 a/ It is 
plain therefore that, when P's list was made out, the 
Taurus and the Amanus, although still unmentioned 
(see above, § 6), have ceased to be an absolute barrier. 

. Tbe fifth son of Japhet is Tubal, the Assyrian Tabali. and the 
sixth Meshech, the Assyrian Muiki (Gen. 162=1 Ch. 1 5), almost 
always named together ; only b 13.66x9 does Tubal appear 
without Meshech (as a distant nation ; but 6 reads Mcxrox for 
Heb. see Du., Che. SBOT t Marti), and b Ps.l 20 s 
Meshech without Tubal ( || or opp. Kedar). Sbce Bochart they 
have been identified with the Moschi (poirYot) and Tibareni. 
Schrader {KFG^ Lc.) shows that as late as Esarhaddon the Tabali 
bordered on Cilicia, and that the MuSki were just NE. from 
them. They push up from the south like a wedge, between 
Cappadocia and Armenia. Sbce they appear b the second row 

1 Except such as is indicated by the name Ur Kasdim, which 
J has used, and which Prepeats (Gen. 11 2 x 15 7, cpNeh. 97). It 
is not certain, however, that P had a definite idea of the site of 
Ur. Still less does it appear that he associated the Chakteans 
specifically with S. Babylonia. 
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of P's northern peoples, it is now clear that P knew them before 
they were driven farther N. See Tubal. 

Tiras (Gen. 10a= i Ch. ls)lis the seventh son of Japhet ; not 
identified with certainty; on a possible connection with the 
ancient Tyrseni, see Tiras. 

On the difficult name ‘ Magog ' (Gen. IO2) see Gog. We can 
only infer that P set * Magog T in the N. The traditional identi- 
fication of. him with the Scythians (Jos. Ter.), though without 
definite evidence, is plausible. The Scythians came down, as 
fierce northern raiders, late in the seventh century (Zeph. Jer.), 
and little would be known with precision about a region so dis- 
tant as that from which they came. 

2. Before passing entirely away from the N. and E. 
we must notice P's account of the Aramaeans. 


Gen. 10 23 gives four sons of Aram who in 1 Ch. 
1 17 b appear as sons of Shem. Gether is unidentified. 

For Uz, the connection with Nahor (Gen. 22 21) would 
lead us to look beyond the Euphrates, and the relation 
to Aram (Gen. 10 23) would make no difficulty. 

The exegetical details of Job will be treated elsewhere. There 
is no objection to locating Uz somewhere on the N. tide of 
the Arabian desert, where indeed Ptolemy (v. 19 2) speaks of a 
people called the Atu-trcu who lived W. of the Euphrates. We 
also find Uz connected with Edom (Gen. 86 28 P, and Lam. 42i 
Com. ©]). So, too, 0’s addition to the book of Job refers to 
him as ‘ dwelling in the Autitid land on the borders of Idumsea 
and Arabia.’ 1 

On Jer. 2520 see Uz. Del. {Par. 259) claims to have found 
the name Uz, under the form;,* mat U§§3,’ on an inscription of 
Shalmaneser II. (Obelisk, 1 /. 154); if correct, Uz must have been 
near the Orontes, but Winck. (KB 1 146) reads Kun(?)-uzza as 
a man’s name. Del. (ZKF^Sqf.) thinks of the extreme N. of 
the Syrian desert, in the region of Palmyra; 2 but Lam. 4 21 
opposes this. All these data cannot be made to refer to one 
single region ; but Robertson Smith’s suggestion that Uz denotes 
all the scattered tribes — or rather tne various tribes who 


worshipped the same god, 'AutJ (n»),* a god well known to 
heathen Arabia— is not favoured by the connection of ny with 
Aram, or with a home E. of the Euphrates, although this is not 
conclusive. 

Mash [q.v.\ which occurs only here, is connected by DL 
(after Ges. Thrs.) with Mons Mas(ius), now fUr 'Addin, north- 
ward from Nisibis — the mountain range separating Armenia 
from Mesopotamia (Strabo xL 14 2 ; Ptol. v. 18 2), which may well 
have been peopled by Aramaeans. Accepting this conjecture, we 
might proceed to identify Ufll, the remaining son of Shem, with 
the district H&tia (from Ass. hUlu, ‘sand’?), mentioned by 
A§ur-n3§ir-pal in connection with Mons Masius (Del Par. 259 % 
This, however, is uncertain. 

In the time of P light has been pouring over the W. 
also. It is possible, notwithstanding the present order 


21. P’s Western 
Geography. 


of the names, that Lud, fourth son of 
Shem (Gen. 10 22), is to be identified 
with Lydia, which Cyrus's conquest 


had made familiar. Identification with the African Lud 


(Ludim, v.13) is out of the question; and to connect 
Lud with the Egyptian Rtnu (Ruten) of Northern Syria 
( WMM As. u Eur. 143 ff. ) is opposed by phonetic 
laws (Erman in COT, ad loc. ). The connection of Lud 
with Shem is no insuperable obstacle to its identification 
with Lydia. See Lud. 

The next name (in geographical order) is quite 
certain. The fourth son of Japhet is Javan = the 
Ionian. In Dan. 821 11 2 10 ao, and probably in Zech. 
9 13 (if the text is correct), the reference is to the 
Macedonian power. In Ezek. 27 13 Is. 66 19 the original 
reference to Ionians is more prominent. See Javan. 

Four descendants are assigned to Javan (Gen. 10 4). 
Of these, Tarshish and Kittim, as we have seen, early 
became familiar to the Hebrews ; Elishah [q. v. ], which 
occurs elsewhere only in the phrase 'k ”k, 1 coast-lands of 
Elishah ’ (Ezek. 27 7). may perhaps be Carthage ; on the 
fourth descendant see Dodanim. The intervening 
spaces offer room for the unnamed islands and coast- 
lands (o'ten «K. Gen. 10 s) so abundantly referred to in 
the later literature. 


1 ivfiivyj} KaroucStv rn Av<r[c]mdt iwi rot? Aptotr rfk T80 Vfituat 
kcu ’ApaJita?. Co also Job 82 2^ where 0 adds after ‘ Elihu . . 
of the kmdred of Ram . . . njs avovtrtito? Ywpa?. 

2 So Jos. (Ant. i. 64) says that Uz (ov«n??) was the founder of 
Trachonitis and Damascus (cp Jer. Quasi. Gen. 10 23); but 
whence had he the tradition ? 

8 See WRS Kinship, 261 ; RSft 43; We. HexdM 146; and 
on the other tide N&ia. ZDMG 40 183. Notice too that 0’s 
adjectival form av<r[«Fn? points also to a pronunciation ‘Aus= 
*Au4, there being no distinction in Heb. between the two Arabic 
consonants f and 


The term (0*K) is only here in P ; but it is characteristic 
of the late literature, and has a consistent, although general, 
geographical use. The singular *Mn appears in Is. 206 used of 
the Palestinian coast (including Judah) and so in £82 6 of the 
Phoenician coast, and m Jer. 474 of the coastland of Caphtor 


....... . sometimes 

more, sometimes less, defined. It always, as far as can be 
determined,' refers to coasts of the Mediterranean. It is other- 
wise quite indefinite (of coast-lands, whether of islands or con- 
tinents, often with idea of distance) Jer. 81 zo Ezek. 26 13 x8 hit 
2731535 896 Is. 41x5 424x0x2 49x 5I5 59x8 0O9 66x9 Ps. 72xo 


97 1 Dan. 11 x8 ; fully Djn «K Is. 11 xx 24x5 Esth. 10 x ; D^in 
occurs Zeph. 2 xx as in Gen. 10 5; less often the pL is used of 
particular coasts : of Kittim Jer. 2 xo Ezek. 276, and of Elishah 
Ezek. 27 7 ; once it means 1 islands,' Is. 40 15, and once (if the 
text is right ; see SPOT, ‘ Isa.’ Heb. aox) ‘habitable ground,' 
Is. 42 15. The earliest indefinite use of the pL is Jer. 81 xo Zeph. 
2 xx : all the others are in Is. (second and third) Ezek. Esth. Dan. 
and late Psalms, unless Is. 11 xx be an exception, which, however, 
in view of the usage, is most unlikely. See further, Isle. 


In v. 6 P goes on to the sons of Ham. These are 
Kfish, Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. The first two are 
22 P’a Bona unc l ues ^ ona ^y African. Kush here is 

of Ham probably the same as in Is. 18 x etc. 

01 nazn. ( a i0 lO7r i a ) — the country S. of Egypt 
(see Ethiopia). Misraim (see Mizraim) has no doubt 
substantially the same meaning as in J (§ 15) ; Phut 
occurs as early as Nahum (89). 

Also in Jer. (469, with Ka5 and Lfldim ; read perhaps 
Lubim), Ezek. (80 5 with KaS and Lud, probably also Lab; 
see Co. ; in both these last as part of the Egyptian army ; 27 10 
with P£ras [see, however, Paras] and Lad, as in the Tyrian 
army ; 88 5 with P&ras [see, however, Paras] and KOI as be- 
longing to the hordes of Gog), and in Is. 66x9 (Tarshish, Pul 
[rd. Pat, <f>ov&, BQ™S ], Lad, Tubal, Javan). In Jer. 46 9 and 
Ezek. 27 xo 885 0 reads Atftue? ; see Jos.; in Nah. 89 rqs <fn ryffc 
kcu A^Svc? represents 0*24 7) 

On the whole © points to identification with the 
Libyans, or a part of them adjoining Egypt on the W. 

For another view see Put. WMM As. u. Eur. x\\ff. argues 
strongly on phonetic grounds for Punt (on the African shore of 
the Red Sea) ; but he minimizes and explainsawaythe evidence 
of 0. He also adduces the order of names in an inscription of 
Darius (v. Spiegel, APK 54 /. 30); Putiya, Kuiiya, Mafiya 
— i.e., Punt, on the Red Sea coast (beginning from the E.), 
Kus, inland, etc. ; but as Yauna- Javan precedes, the order 
from E. to W. is by no means certain. The whole matter is 
doubtless involved and difficult. 

P’s list of the sons of Misraim has not been preserved ; 
knowledge of Egypt, however, although perhaps not 
covering greater distances than in the eighth century, 
was certainly more intimate, from Tahpanhes on the 
frontier (Jer. 487 ff. etc., Ezek. 80 x 8 ) to Thebes, far up 
the Nile (No; Nah. 38 Ezek. 80 14^ ; see these w. 
also for other Egyptian cities). Ezekiel (29 xo) takes us 
as far S. as Aswan (‘from Migdol to Syene' [read 
Sewan= Aswan]), to say nothing of Cush (see § 23). 

If we reserve Kfish, the only non-African son of Ham, 


according to P's list (as far as preserved to us), is 
Canaan. This represents the pre-Israelitish population 
of the land which bears the same name (see Canaan). 
Passing over Seba and Havilah (q.v. }, we pause 
a at tbe difficult tribal name Sabtah (Gen. 

28. XT 8 sons 1 hovn 11 -r r'K 


of Cush. 


10 7, where 21 codd. have nrot ||i Ch. 
l9>- 

Tuch and Knobel propose <ro0/3a0a or Sabota (see reff. in DL), 
an ancient Arabian commercial city, Sab. nisr (but r=D?)> 
whilst Glaser (Skizze, 2252 f.~) thinks of (rcuffSa (Ptol. vl 7 30), 
near the (W.) shore of the Persian Gulf. 

Sabteca (Gen. 10 7) is unknown. See Sabteca. 

We have left Ra'ma(h) (Gen. 10 7 KDjn 1 Ch. 19), with 
his two sons. Of these sons, Sheba has been con- 
sidered already (§§ 3, 17). For the other see Dedan. 

The descendants of Ra’ma(h) being Arabian, it is not 
surprising that the same is true of Ramah. 


The name occurs elsewhere only in Ezek. 27 22 among the 
traders of Tyre (with Sheba). The g in 0’s forms (see Raamah) 
agrees with Sab. r©jr> It is plausible to connect with the 
pafi.fiaylrtu (Strabo, xvi. 4 24), between the fiivaxoi and the 
Xarpa^urtrai, for Sab. riDjh *• near Mdln (jpo ; SW. Arabia). 
See further Raamah. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice the 
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increase in other exilic and post-exilic writers of names 
of tribes living in the N. Arabian and Syrian desert 
Ishmael { q . v . ) is known to J, who specifies the limits 
of the Ishmaelite rovings (Gen. 25 x 8 ) ; but he is better 
known to P. It is partly that the desert tribes en- 
croached on former Israelitish territory, and so became 
known, partly that the tribes dwelling nearer Babylonia 
became acquaintances of the Hebrews by way of 
Babylon, and partly that the movements of peoples and 
individuals were becoming, from various causes, more 
frequent and extended, and general information more 
widely diffused. The population of the desert between 
Palestine and Babylonia became more* definitely known 
to the Hebrews as the Jewish community was preparing 
to take on its later form. Of precise geographical yield 
there is heft, however, very little. The list of Ishmael’s 
twelve sons (Gen. 25 13 ff. [P] = 1 Ch. 1 29 ff. ) well 
illustrates the facts (see especially Di. and refit. ). 

Such names as Kedar (Jer. 2 xo Ezek. 27 ax Is. 21 x6 /. 
etc. ) and Nebaioth (Is. 60 7 etc. ; see on these, Ishmael, 
§§ 2, 4) now begin to appear, and the prophets have 
already begun to use the name Arabian with a definite 
significance (Jer. 25 a 4 Ezek. 27 ax, see Arabia, § 1). 

At the end of Gen. 10 7 the list of P is interrupted by that of 
J. In v. ao P reappears in a closing formula (as it does also in 
v. 31 f.\ y. 22 f. deal with the sons of Shem (see above). With 
v. 23 P's list ends abruptly. 

It remains only to consider a few later notices. The 
trading habits of the Jews, developed in and after 

24 . The distant “ ile - “ ot .<?•* , resulted in , the 

— . rv. planting of Jewish colonies at various 

p . j foreign centres, such as Alexandria, 

ureeg renoo. naturally became sources of 

geographical knowledge, but also doubtless led them 
in the track of the conquering Macedonians (cp Dis- 
persion, § 11 /. ). We are therefore not surprised to 
find, in a late book, a mention of India (Esth. lx 89), 
which marks one of the youngest geographical notes of 
the OT and the farthest eastern point reached by 
biblical geography. If the land of Sinim in Is. 49 12 
were China, the limit would be much farther eastward ; 
but this interpretation can no longer be maintained (see 
Sinim). It will be observed that even Strabo knows 
nothing to the E. of India. 

It is noteworthy that down to the time of this late 
reference, even after the long Hebrew contact with 
Babylonia and the adjacent countries to the E., there 
is no sign of acquaintance with the remoter Orient ; nor 
is there even yet any clear token of familiarity with over- 
land trade-routes to countries as distant as India. This 
is quite in keeping with the silence of our Assyrian and 
Babylonian sources on the same subjects, and points to 
the conclusion that such trade-routes were opened much 
later, or were much more insignificant, and perhaps 
shorter, than some have been inclined to suppose. 

The geography of the Apocryphal books shows the 
transition from the older Hebrew geography to that of 
or a mu.- u hilIljl Hellenistic and Roman worlds. 

20. Apomypna. g n( j muc h 0 f the older geography 

continued and enlarged. Babylon is the familiar scene 
in Baruch, the Song of the Three Children, Susannah, 
Bel and the Dragon, as Media (Ecbatana, Rages) is in 
Tobit. The river Hydaspes [ q . v .] appears as a 
novelty in Judith 1 6 and the city of Persepolis in 2 Macc. 
92. Idumaea, 1 Macc. 439 6 x 631 etc., is named often, 
Egypt occasionally (e.g . , x Macc. 11 x 13). In the 
distance are the Scythians (2 Macc. 447), as an example 
of a barbarous people. Arabia in a wide sense is 
frequent {e.g . , x Macc. 11 x 6 ). The names of Syria 
{e.g., I Macc. 11 a 60), Coelesyria (e.g., 1 Macc. 
IO69, 2 Macc. Bs), and Ptolemais (x Macc. 615 aa etc.) 
now appear; also the harbour of Tripolis (Bih rod 
Karb TplroXuf XifUros ; 2 Macc. 14 x), Antioch (x Macc. 
435, etc. ), and Daphne near it (2 Macc. 433). 

As we move farther W. there is still more novelty. 
In the sea we have of course Cyprus (a Macc. 10x3 12 a) 
and the Cyprians (439), and Crete (e.g., x Macc. IO67) ; 


on land we have Cilida {e.g . , 1 Macc. 11 14 Judith 1 7 xa) 
and Tarsus (2 Macc. 430) ; Asia as a kingdom (x Macc. 
86 11 X3 etc. ) ; the Galatians (8 a; RV * Gauls ’ ). Cross- 
ing the Aegean we have ‘ Alexander the Macedonian ’ 

( 1 Macc. lx), and besides fl )] yrj yer-riei/A ( C P rbr reperia 
KvrUotv paatXia 85). in the same verse (and elsewhere) 
tV iXk&B a ; the Spartans {orapmaTtu) appear, especi- 
ally in 1 Macc. 12 a 5/ ao/ We encounter an ‘old 
man of Athens ’ in 2 Macc. 6 x ; but this is doubtful (see 
Geron). Especially noteworthy is 1 Macc. 1523, which 
contains a list of countries, including Sampsames, Samos, 
Rhodes, Gortyna, Cnidus, Cyrene, to which letters were 
sent from Rome (v. 15). The new power of Rome 
( i Macc. 1 xo etc. ) is often mentioned, and, farthest W. 
of all, the land of Spain (1 Macc. 83). 

The meagreness of reference in these books to territory 
E. of Media and Persia indicates in part a lack of geo- 
graphical interest and in part the ignorance of the 
authors. The Book of Tobit, whose scene is laid in 
Media, shows little trace of real acquaintance even with 
that country. The mention of India in the additional 
chapters of Esther (13 x 16 1) is a mere repetition of that 
in the Hebrew Esther, and that of x Macc. 88 is an 
obvious textual error. F. B. 

A survey of NT geography would take us into regions 
that have hitherto hardly come within view ; but such a 
___ survey is not necessary for the purposes of this 
article (see above, introduction). A large 
part of it would almost resolve itself into a study of the 
missionary journeys of Paul (see Paul, Galatia). It 
is enough to refer to the wide range of his journeys in 
Asia Minor, Greece, and the Greek islands and lastly 
his journey from Jerusalem to Rome, journeys that are 
familiar from deservedly popular works, the latest of 
which is Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveller (a valuable 
contribution). 

We might almost say that to study the NT geography 
is to study the geography of the Roman province of 
Asia. In fact not only the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles of Paul but also the Apocalypse of John 
(chaps. 1-3) send us mentally on a tour of investigation 
in Asia. It must not be forgotten, however, that whilst 
Rome could be introduced into the OT only by the 
Rabbinic device of taking * Edom ’ as a symbol for 
‘ Rome ’ (cp Edom, § 10), ' Rome’ itself stands written 
plainly again and again in the second part of the NT. 
Once the great missionary looks even beyond Rome — 
not merely to Tarshish, but to Spain (Rom. 15 24 28). 
Thus the realised and unrealised travelling purposes 
of Paul embrace a large section of the Roman 
empire. Against his will he even visited the island of 
Malta, where Punic was spoken. The soil of Africa he 
never touched, though in a remarkable catalogue of 
countries of the Jewish Dispersion (Acts 2g f.) the 
1 parts of Libya about Cyrene ' are mentioned, and one 
would almost have expected to read in the sequel that 
Africa as well as Asia had been visited by Christian 
missionaries. 

The passage, which, as Blass remarks, is in the style of 
prophecy, runs thus, — ‘ Parthians and Medes and Elamites, 
ana the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judaea (?)and Cappadocia, 
in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt ana 
the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and sojourners from Rome, 
both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and Arabians, we do hear 
them speaking in our tongues the mighty works of God.’ 
‘Judaea,’ however, is plainly a scribe’s error. Jerome would 
read/ Syria’; Tertu lfian ‘Armenia’: elsewhere (see India) 
‘ Ionia ’ is proposed. There is special interest in the mention of 
the Jews from Parthia (see Parthians) 

F. B. (§§ 1-25). 

GEON (|-HO)N [BNA]), Ecclus. 2437 AV, RV Gihon, 
3 (q-v.). 

GEPHYEUN (pe<t>YPOYN [A] om. V, Syr.), appa- 
rently the name of a city, called also Caspin (see 
Casphor), which was taken by Judas (2 Macc. 
12x3 RV) ; but the relation between the two names is 
obscure. The former name might plausibly be identified 
with the Gephyrus of Polybius (see Ephron i, 2), if the 
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distance between the proposed sites of Caspin and Ephron 



GERA (fcOS, a compound of ? § 68 ; cp Phcen. 
&03 ; ph pa [BAL]), a prominent Benjamite division to 
which belonged Ehud (Judg. 815), and Shim ei, 1 (a S. 
16 5 19 x 6 [17], 1 K. 28 ). This and the name Becher 
[7. v. ] are the only Benjamite divisions mentioned in 
the historical books. 

Gera is mentioned in late genealogical lists in Gen. 46 ax 
<®adl adds that he was the father of Ard) and 1 Ch. 835 
(yepa [B v. 5]) etc. (on the complications see H. W. Hogg, JQR 
11 103-1x4 [’98], and cp Benjamin, f 9 ii. 0). It is omitted in 
Nu. 2638-40. Marq. {Fund, aa) discovers the gentilic ’KT 3 H in 
a S. 28 36^ (MT ‘ Bani the Gadite,’ nan) ; but see Hagri. 

GERAH (iTJ|, prop, ‘grain,* Ass. giru, see Muss- 
Amolt; bfiokos [BAFL], obolus [Vg.], m&'&, zUxd [Pesh.]), 
Ex. 80 13 Lev. 27 35 Nu. 8 47 18 x6 Ez. 45 xaf. See Weights and 
Measures. 

CtERAB (*0|l. repApA [ADEL]), a place (and a 
district ?) in the extreme SW. of Palestine or, perhaps 
more strictly (unless a second place of the same name 
be meant), in N. Arabia — mentioned by J in Gen. 
10x9 26 1 6 17 ao a6, by E (?) in Gen. 20 1 f (in v. 2 
ya\yapapu)v [E]), and by the Chronicler in 2 Ch. 14 x 3 
([xa]/. 7 [BA]). 

Since the time of Rowlands, it has been generally 
identified with the ruins called Umm el-Jerar , about 5 
m. S. of Gaza, in a deep and broad torrent-bed called 
Jurf el-Jerar (the upper part of the Wady Ghazza). 
This identification suits 2 Ch. l.c . , where, after defeat- 
ing Zerah near Mareshah ( Merash , near Beit fibrin), 
Asa pursues his toes as far as Gerar ; also Gen. 10x9, 
where ‘ towards Gerar ’ is given as an alternative 
geographical point to ‘unto Gaza* (even if the latter 
should be a gloss, it is probably correct), and 26 x, 
where Abimelech, who resides in Gerar, is called ' king 
of the Philistines * (Philistia cannot have reached much 
farther S. than the ‘ strong * city of .Gaza). It is incon- 
sistent, however, with Gen. 26 ai /., where Sitnah and 
Rkhoboth (q.v. ) are localised in the valley of Gerar, 
aijd with Gen. 20 1 where ‘ and he sojourned in Gerar ' 
is an alternative geographical statement to * and dwelt 
between K adesh (i. ) and Shur ' (qq. v. ). The passages 
just mentioned absolutely require a more southerly 
situation for Gerar than that proposed by Rowlands 
and adopted by Robinson, Socin ( Baed.P ) 143), and 
Mtthlau (Riehm’s HWBffl). For these passages at any 
rate the site fixed upon by Trumbull ( K adesh Bamea , 
63 f. 255) and Guthe (ZDPV 8axs) seems indispensable. 
SW. of 'Ain Kadis is the Wady Jerur , a lateral valley 
of the W. esh-Sheraif, which issues into the W. el- 
'Arish ; the name, as Robinson who describes it re- 
marks, nearly corresponds to the Gerar of the OT. 

In short, it is probable that there were two Gerars, 
and that J , who was equally unaware of this and of the 
true situation of Rehoboth and the other wells, con- 
founded them, and consequently made Abimelech a 
‘king of the Philistines,* which the lord of Rehoboth 
and Sitnah cannot have been. 

This view of the locality intended in the original form of the 
tradition, of which we have J’s recast in Gen. 26 , is confirmed 
by the version of the same folk-story given by J in his life 
of Abraham (Gen. 12 10-20), where the scene of the story is 
laid in Mizraim. That J understood the Mizraim of this 
tradition to be the land of Egypt, is obvious. There is indeed 
no special Egyptian colouring, but the mention of Pharaoh 
is enough to prove this reference. Elsewhere, however, it 
has been shown (see Mizraim, | a b) that some of the early 
traditions may have been misunderstood by J, through his 
ignorance of the early application of the term Mizraim (or 
Misfor) to a region bordering on Edom, and adjoining the 
‘Wady of Mizraim.’ in N. Arabia (see Egypt, Brook of). 
This region probably included the territory between Kadesh 
and Shur, ana also the wells Rehoboth and Sitnah. Winckler 
(AF 1 3a) suggests that fU3 "in. * And he sojourned in Gerar,’ 
in Gen. 20 x may be an editorial addition, designed to harmonise 
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the following narrative (E) with that in Gen. 26 (J). This if 
very probably correct; otherwise we must insert ‘also,* and 
attach the words in question to v. a (so Strack), a most un- 
desirable expedient. The modem name Jerdr means * pots ’ ; 
but this is no guide to the sense of the Hebrew Gerar (cp the 
modem name of Bbbr-shbba). 

Of the two Gerars only the first is known to 
tradition. It is, however, not the K-ru-ru of the 
famous list of Thotmes III., which was hardly near 
Gaza (WMM As. u. Bur. 159). Josephus apparently 
knows of Gerara as a Palestinian city {Ant. i. 12 x). 
Eusebius mentions it as 25 k. m. S. of Eleutheropolis, 
and as capital of Geraritica (05 240 a8 ; cp 299 74 
77 80). It seems to be mentioned in the Talmud 
(Neub. Giog. 65). Sozomen {Hist. 63a) says that there 
was there a large monastery. Cp Gerrhenians. 

T. K. C. 

GERASENES, THE COUNTRY OF THE. In the 

original tradition of the casting out of the legion of 
demons it was, most probably, stated that Jesus was met 
by a demoniac, or by two demoniacs, in the • country 
of the Gerasenes.* The story occurs in three forms, 
and according to both AV and RV, the three evangelists 
differ as to the scene. In Mt. 8 a8 AV gives ' Gergesenes, * 
RV ‘Gadarenes’; in Mk. 5 x and Lk. 8a6 AV gives 
‘ Gadarenes,* RV ‘ Gerasenes.* It is not very easy to 
say in each case which is the best reading. 

In Mt., Ti., Treg., WH., and Weiss adopt yaiaprjiw ; in 
Mk., Ti. and WH agree in preferring ytpaoTjvwv ; in Lk., 
WH adopts ycpaoTfvSnr, but Ti. y*pyt<njvwv (so It). 

‘ Gergesenes ’ may, however, be confidently rejected. 
It has arisen out of ‘Gerasenes,* and supplies an ex- 
ample of the tendency of the scribes to repeat the 
initial g in gad or gar at the beginning of the next 
syllable (see Girgashite). It was equally the habit of 
the scribes to substitute a well-known for an uncommon 
name. ' Gerasenes ’ therefore is to be preferred to 
' Gadarenes,’ if we can only find a Gerasa which was on 
the E. coast of the Sea of Galilee ; to identify this Gerasa 
with feral (see Gilead, § 6) is out of the question. To 
start with, we have some reason to expect that there was 
such a place, because Origen {In Ev. Joann. 634) states 
that there was an ‘ancient city* called Gergesa near 
the Lake of Tiberias, and hard by it a precipice, with 
which the descent of the swine into the lake was 
traditionally connected. So also Eusebius (OS 24814). 

Under ‘ Gergesa, where the Lord healed the demoniacs,’ he 
says, xal vvv ScCkwtch eirl rov opovc Ktop.fi napoL ' ttj^ , ' 
Tt/ 3 «pia 5 os els fiv xal ot xotpot KaTfKpfipyitrBrprav ‘ xtira* xal 
avoir 4 pto. Further, in an earlier place (242 68), where yepyatrei 
is treated of, it is defined as cir&eiKa rov ’IopSdvov wa pax- 
•ip.ii rn wikis Ttp raAaaA fiv <?Aa/ 9 « <£vA.rj Mavacrtnj. He adds 
that ‘it is said to be Gerasa, a notable town of Arabia. 
And some say that it is Gadara. And the Gospel makes 
mention of the Gerasenes’; and under Gesurim , 244 24. we 
read that ‘Gergasi is in Basanitis^ from, which the children 
of Israel were unable to expel the Geshurites ’ (cp 127 x8 under 
‘ Gesom *). 

The probability is that Origen and Eusebius had 
really heard of a place on the Sea of Galilee called 
Gersa, and now that it has been shown that ‘on the 
left bank of the Wady Semak, and at the point where 
the hills end and the plain stretches out towards the 
lake,’ are ruins called Kersa, and that about a mile 
south of this the hills approach within forty feet of the 
lake, terminating in ‘ a steep, even slope,’ we can 
hardly doubt that here is the lost Gerasa. ‘ The site,’ 
says Sir C. W. Wilson, 1 * is enclosed by a wall three 
feet thick. On the shore of the lake are a few ruined 
buildings, to which the same name is given by the 
Bedouin.’ Thomson (LB 375), who first of all in- 
dicated these ruins, states (in harmony with Wilson) 
that though it was but a small place the walls can* be 
traced all round, and there seem to have been consider- 
able suburbs. 

Thomson further states that there are ancient tombs 
in the high grounds about the ruins of Kersa (cp 


1 Recovery of Jerusalem, 368 (*71). 
Jaulan, X79. 
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Macgregor, Rob Roy oh the Jordan , 423). About 
Gadara on the Hieromax, caves are also abundant, and 
the territory of the city seems to have extended to the 
lake. Gadara (q.v . ), however, is at least six miles 
from the lake, and though this is maintained by Keim, 
was certainly not intended in the original tradition. 
The possibility that Kersa is Gerasa is not taken into 
account by G. A Smith (HG 458 f ), who identifies it 
with Gergesa, and considers ‘ Gergesenes * to be * the 
reading supported by the documents. * 

For a statement of the documentary evidence see WH AM>. 
zx ; from which we can hardly avoid the inference that 
Tabapmmp is probably correct in Mt., in Mlt. and 

Lk. The decision, however, is not historically of great moment ; 
ytfxunpm* is virtually supported by the MSS which present 
ycaycommv, for the reason given above, and should be preferred. 
With the statements of Eusebius in OS, cp the parallel passages 
in Jerome (viz. 180 18 125 97). The most important variation is 
at the close of the latter passage, which reads * quidam autem 
ipsam esse Gadaram aestimant, sed et evangefium meminit 
Gergesenorum.’ The authority of Eus. and Jer. for calling it 
Manassite appears to be merely the general statement in Josh. 
18 99-31. 

GERGESITES (01 repyeCAiOl [BKA]), Judith 5 x 6 
AV, RV Girgashites (q.v . ). 


GERIZIM, MOUNT (D*n| in [Sam. writes the two 
words as one, D'T'Uin] ; * mountain of the Girzites ’ 

1 . Situation &•*]! f 655 V^obMy from 

* to cut in two ; the vocalization of a 

certainly primitive name has but slight authority ; 
r*p(e)lzeiN [BAFL], but TAzipeiN [A in Dt.1129 
Judg. 87] and fApiz[e]lN [VA] in 2 Macc.523, EV 
Garizim), the mountain (now called Jebel et -Tor) on 
the southern side of the valley or fissure in which 
Shechem lies, facing Ebal which is on the north. 
The height of Gerizim (properly Gerizzim) is 2849 ft. ; 
that of Ebal 228 ft. more. The former is composed 
almost entirely of nummulitic limestone ; in its rocky 
slopes are large caverns which were probably once 
quarries. The ascent at the present day cannot be 
called difficult, and the splendid view from the summit 
amply rewards the climb. One feels that if the union 
of N. and S. Israel could only have been accom- 
plished, the sacred mountains Gerizim and Ebal, with 
the beautiful city nestling between them, might have 
been thought by Israel’s leaders to have superior claims 
to Mt Zion and Jerusalem. 

A remarkable description is given of the situation of 
Gerizim in a passage hitherto much misunderstood. 
Moses has set before the Israelites a blessing and a 
curse, and directs them, when they have been brought 
into the land of promise, to ‘put the blessing upon 
Mount Gerizim, and the curse upon Mount Ebal, on 
the other side Jordan, beyond Jericho, towards the 
entrance into Shechem, in the land of the Canaanites, 
who dwell in the House of the Tower beside the sacred 
trees [tree t] of Moreh ’ (Dt. 11 29 /. ). x 

The terrible state of corruption into which this passage early 
fell, led Eusebius (CW(*), 243 89) to state that according to the 
Scripture Gerizim and Ebal were * near Golgol 
1 IH.II29/ which is Galgala’ (ToAywA, i not TaXyaXa. 

rat hut elvcu w\ifarCov h ypafa biSburtett rb 
Taptgtiv koL tow TtufiaX bpovt), and an acute proposal has been 
made to identify the ‘ Gilgal ’ of the received text with the ruins 
called Jutejll, SW. of the valley of Shechem (see Gilgal, f 5). 
This, however, does not suit the phrase ‘over against (VtD) 
Gilgal, ’ mid on grounds of principle it is undesirable to attempt 
identifications until the passage containing a place-name has 
been thoroughly scruriniaed from the point of view of textual 
criticism. Jutejil may repr ese nt an ancient Gilgal or cromlech ; 
but this does not show that it is referred to in Dt. 11 30. On 
the other hand, the text, as emended, gives a thoroughly accurate 
picture. 

The ‘entrance into Shechem’ is completely com- 

1 Cp Gen. 126. We read m6no f<* nD.TK^T I 1/rrtVl for 
nrm ; near fry rorn ; Vison ira for ipuraS/wi 7©; See 
Cnt. Bib. All that can be done to make MT intelligible has 
been done, especially by Dillmann ; but few win call toe remit 
very satisfactory. C. Niebuhr (Gesch 1 328 jf.) has realized the 
doubtfulness of the text ; but his suggestions that a highway 
through the land of the Canaanites is spoken of, that Shechem 
is deliberately omitted, and that 'the Gilgal’ was a cmmmval- 
lation of Gerizim are hardly felicitous. 
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manded by these two grand mountains, Ebql and 
Gerizim, as indeed the description in another striking 
passage (Josh. 8 33) also presupposes. ' Near the 
eastern end, the vale is not more than 60 rods wide’ 
(Thomson), and from the highest gardens in the W. 
comer of Nablus we turn at once to the path which 
skirts the rocky slopes of Gerizim. At no great distance 
is a platform of rock, with a projecting triangular crag, 
about 10 ft. in diameter, from which, as from a pulpit, 
Jotham could easily have shouted his parable in the 
ears of the people below 1 (Judg. 87), 'running away’ 
afterwards (cp EV*s naive rendering of Din v. 21) before 
Abimelech could take him. Nor is this, probably, the 
only portion of the story of Abimelech which refers to 
Gerizim. When that tyrant heard that all the people 
of the tower of Shechem were gathered together, we are 
told, he took his men to a mountain close by to get 
wood to set their refuge on fire. With axes he and his 
men cut down branches of trees and carried out his 
stem plan (Judg. 847-49). The mountain referred to can 
only be Ebal or Gerizim, and the corruption of Gerizim 
into Zalmon [q.v., L] or Hermon (6 BAL ) is easy. 

Dean Stanley’s attempt to provide Gerizim with other 
historical associations (the meeting of Abram and Melchizedek 
and the sacrifice of Isaac) can hardly be called a success. The 
Samaritan traditions are of no historical value and have no 
sound biblical basis. One of them even represents Jacob as 
having had his great vision (Gen.28xx/) on the summit of 
Gerizim (on the ruins called LOze 9 [the Luza of OSP) 274 5 
185 13] see Rob. 2?/?). See Samaritans. 

There are still two biblical passages in one of which 
possibly or probably and in the other beyond any doubt 
Mt. Gerizim is referred to — viz., Is. 661 
Jn. 420/. Certainly if Is. 661-4 is post- 
exilic (and it is difficult to maintain any 
longer an exilic date), we can hardly find any other 
concrete object for the passage than that first assigned 
by Duhm — viz., the intention of the Samaritans to 
build a temple to Yahw6 on Mt. Gerizim 5 (see Isaiah 
ii. § 21). Still, owing to the brevity of the passage 
we can scarcely claim more than high probability 
for this conjecture. 

The second passage is also somewhat enigmatical. 
A modem writer quoted by Wetstein 4 remarks on v. 22, 

* Christ and the woman were both agreed in the object 
of worship. The question she puts is only which is 
the true place for it. But how is that determined by 
the answer?’ The truth is that Jesus goes beyond the 
question of the Samaritan woman. He asserts (or is 
made to assert) that neither the Jerusalem nor the Gerizim 
temple is a fit place for spiritual worshippers, but also 
denies that the Samaritans as a body worship the Father 
(who requires spiritual worship) at all; and he looks 
forward to the time when the Samaritans shall give up 
the cultus on Mt. Gerizim without accepting (as the 
author of Is. 661-4 had doubtless wished) the cultus on 
Mt. Zion. 8 Thus Mt. Gerizim, which loomed above 
Jesus and the woman as they conversed by Jacob’s well 
(‘in this mountain,' v. 20), gave occasion to Jesus, 
according to the Fourth Gospel, to enunciate the great 
principle of spiritual religion. We must not, however, 
allow ourselves to exaggerate the blame extended by 
Jesus to Mt. Gerizim. Partisans of the temple at 

1 Moore {Judges 246) ascribes this very plausible theory to 
Furrer ( JVanderungen , 2x4/); cp also Baled. I 8 ) 256. But as 
Thomson, LB ['60] (473) remarks, several lofty precipices 
literally overhang Nablus. Similarly Porter (Kitto’s Bib. Cyclop. 
‘Gerizim'). 

9 May we compare the name of the village TallttzS, a little to 
the N. of Ebal, sometimes identified with Tirzah (q.v., x)T 

8 KOnig, it is true, sees no necessity for any ‘ concrete motive ’ 
such as Gressmann suggests (the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jerusalem). The writer of w. 1-4 wishes to emphasise his 
conviction that only a ‘house of prayer* (cp 667) was ‘an 
appropriate place of worship for Yahwfe ’ (The Exiles * Book 0/ 
Consolation , 90 1/. Vo9p. Is. 86 1-4 according to him is an exilic 
passage, hut 665 jf. ‘were added after tue building of the 
temple. 

4 Beaulacre, ap. Wetstein (Bowyer, Critical Conjectures, 

2 Cp B?*Weiss, Evang. dot Johannes, 293 (*86). 
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Jerusalem were, in his eyes, not less 4 sectarian ’ than 
partisans of the temple on Gerizim. See Samari- 
tans. 

The summit of this mountain testifies to a succession of 
faiths. The most prominent monument is not the most import- 
ant ; it consists of ruins* of the castle built by 

4 b Enins. Justinian in 533 a.d. to protect the Christian 
church erected in 475 a.d. (the foundations of 
which still remain). In the centre of the plateau, however, 
is something much more venerable — a smooth surface of rock 
which .is the traditional site of the altar of the temple of the 
Samaritans, and therefore their ‘Holy of Holies.’ The cup 
hollow in it resembles those in many Syrian dolmens, and may 
well have been used injprimseval times for libations. Conder 
(Syrian S tom lore, 169 /) suspects that, though this rock may 
once have been enclosed, there was no proper temple. Josephus, 
however, had no interest in exaggerating, ana his woras are 
plain—* a temple like that at Jerusalem r (Ant. xi. 8 2). The 
drafted blocks of the walls of Justinian’s castle may possibly 
belong to a still older structure (Baed.(*) 256). In the founda- 
tions of the western wall there are some ten or twelve large 
stones beneath which tradition places the ‘twelve stones,’ 
brought up from the bed of the Jordan by the Israelites (Josh. 
4 ao).' The place where the lambs of the Samaritan passover 
are killed is a short way down the W. slope of the mountain, a 
little above the spot where the Samaritans pitch their tents 
seven days before the feast. For an account of the passover 
ceremony, see Samaritans. 

Gerizim rejoices in a copious spring of delicious water (the 
Rds el- Ain\ which may quench the thirst of the scanty band 
of Samaritans at passover time, but was naturally insufficient 
for the multitude gathered on the mountain and slaughtered by 
Cerealis in the time of Vespasian (see Jos. BJ iii. 7 32). 

T. K. C. 

GERON, an Athenian, introduced by RV^ into an 
account of measures taken by Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the Jewish religion (2 Macc. 61). The text has 
ytpovra ’ AOtjvcuop [VA], which EV renders * an old 
man of Athens.’ The || passage, 1 Macc. 1 44, speaks 
of messengers sent by the king. The leader of these 
messengers would naturally be either a civil or a military 
official under Antiochus. 

Probably aOrfvalov is a clerical error for avrioxfa ; Vet. Lat. 
and Vg. have ‘ Antiochenum,’ which may of course be the con- 
jecture of a translator, but is none the worse because it is 
ancient. It is a further question whether yepovra is not itself 
corrupt; RVmg., perhaps unintentionally, suggests this view. 
But Ewald’s rendering, ‘ a senator of Antioch ’ (Hist. 5 298, 
n. 5), is veiy plausible. The name of the official was not 
necessary ; the Ar. vers., however, gives it as FilkOs (see Grimm, 
ad loc.). For a subtle but hardly necessary critical conjecture 
see Kosters, Th. T 12 496 (’78). T. K. C. 

GERRHENIANS, RV GEERENIANS, THE (ecoc 

TGON reNNHpcON [A], e. T. f"€PPH NCON [ v ]). evidently 
a term for the southern limit of the Syrian dominion 
under Antiochus Eupator (2 Macc. 1824). The town 
ofGerra (rd yefya, Strabo, xvi. 233 ; yefipov tipiov, Ptol. 
iv. 5 n) lay between Pelusium and Rhinocolura, but can 
hardly be intended here, since the coast as far N. as 
Rhinocolura was at this time Egyptian (cp Polyb. v. 80 3). 
The Syriac reads G-z-R. More probably, however, we 
should read yepaprjvwv, which agrees with the reading 
ycpaprfpw of one MS (cod. 55). 4 From Ptolemais 

unto the Gerarenes’ (see Gerar) would represent the 
whole of Palestine in its widest extension from N. to S. 

Compare the expression in x Macc. 11 59 where Simon is made 
captain of the country ‘ from the Ladder op Tyrus (about 100 
stadia N. of Ptolemais) unto the borders of Egypt.’ 

GERSHOM (DCrjjf, 1 cp in Sin. Inscriptions, 
and see Gershom, Gesham ; fHpCAM [BNAFL in 
Ex. and Ch.]; in Judg. |-HpC 0 M [B], repeal M [A], 

rr iv 

i. The first-born of Moses and Zipporah (Ex. 2 22 
I83), from whom Jonathan (2), the priest of the sanctu- 
ary at Dan (Judg. 18 30), claimed descent* We also 
find a Levitical name Shebuel b. Gershom in iCh. 
28 1 5/. 2624. The popular etymology, w> *u, ‘a so- 
journer there’ (Ex. U.cc. ), is followed by & (yypcap.) and 

1 For the orthography of oru (^pm) *«« Frensdorff, 
Massoret. Wdrterb. 277 ; the two names are essentially identical ; 
cp Onam and Onan, Hemam and Heman. 

S Bennett (Exp. 8 b [’98] 78) points out a possible reference to 
Gershom in Judg. 17 7 dbHj wm» as though, ‘ and he (was) 
Gershom.’ 


GESHUR 

Jos. Ant. ii. 18 x (yrfpcot). See Moses, and on Ex. 425, 
cp Circumcision, § 2. 

2. The head of the b’ne Phinehas (3), a family in Ezra’s caravan 
(see Ezra 1 1 2, 2 § 15 [x] d), Ezra 8 2 (yrfpcrmn [BA], -owp [Lp 
=1 Esd. 8 29 Gbrson (rapoiroTOfjLOf [B], yifptrmv [A], -wap [Lp, 

QEBSHOH (Jteni, for which in Ch. regularly D PU 
and with the exception of 1 Ch. 6x [627]# 

rehecoN [A], 236 (-HpccoN [A] ; reAcaiN [BAFL]), 
b. Levi, is mentioned only in P and Ch. He is 
the first-born of Levi in Gen. 46 ix (yypaw [AD]), 
Ex. 6x6 (yypcrwp [AF]) 1 Ch. 6x, and makes up with 
KShath and Merari the three chief subdivisions of the 
Levites. Although the first-born, he is overshadowed 
by the Kehathites (to whom Aaron belonged). His 
sons Libni and Shimei (Ex. 6x7 Nu. 818 az 1 Ch.6x7 [2] 
237) were known, according to the Chronicler’s con- 
ception, already in David’s time (1 Ch. 287-xx). 

The sons of Gershon or the Gershonites ’ 

6 yeS(T(op[e]t [BAFL], 6 yijpa‘up[e]t [BA]) are num- 
bered at 7500 in the wilderness (Nu. 82a) — which 
has an artificial look when we recollect that the whole 
number of the Levites is enumerated at about three 
times that number, viz. 23,000 (Nu. 266a). P de- 
scribes moreover their special work at the tabernacle 
and also the position taken up by them on their joumey- 
ings ( ib . 325 424 7 7). Far more important, however, is 
the notice of the cities apportioned to them (Josh. 
21 27 33 yrj fxrwv [AL] ; 1 Ch. 662 [47] 71-76 [56-61] yqpatov 
[A]) ; these all lay to the N. , in Manasseh beyond Jordan, 
Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali, and if we take this 
in connection with the notice of Jonathan b. Gershom b. 
Moses in Judg. 18 30 it would appear that the priests 
of Dan formed a group which traced its origin back to 
Moses, and derived its name from his first-bom. 1 In 
the post-exilic and priestly genealogies the place of 
Gershon b. Moses is taken by Gershon b. Levi ; com- 
pare the similar case of Eliezer b. Moses and 
Eleazar b. Aaron. See Genealogies i. , § 7. 

GERSON (pHpccON [A]), 1 Esd. 829 = Ezra 82, 
Gershom, 2. 

GERUTH CHIMHAM (DTO? IHT|), Jer. 41 x 7 Kr. 
See Chimham. 

GERZITES (T]in), 1 S. 278 Kt., AV**- ; AV 
Gezrites. 

GESEM (rece/w [BNA]), Judith 1 9 , RV Goshen. 

GESHAM, or rather, as in RV, Gethan (fl^t, cp 
perhaps b. Jahdai, a Calebite (1 Ch. 247; 

CCOrAp [B]» rHpCCOM[A], reiCCON [L]). 

®a’s ytipcrwft. may be due to a misreading, or possibly enough 
points to an original Dm (so Ki. SBOT, see Gershom^ It 
is noteworthy that in both cases the Calebite name finds evident 
analogies in names of N. Arabian origin. 

GESHEM (Dft, j-hcam [BNA], r , c . [L], gosem), 
called * the Arabian,’ an ally of Sanballat and Tobiah, 
and an opponent of Nehemiah (Neh. 2x9 61/. 6). In 
Neh. 66 the name takes the form Gashmu (tora. yootfji. 
[Nc* a ■«•], om. BN*A ; Gosem) ; the correct form is prob- 
ably Gushamu, a well-known Arabian name (cp Cook, 
Aramaic Glossary , s.v. vdtj). 

For the ending -u which occurs frequently in Nabatean in- 
scriptions compare [Kx.], Neh. 12 14 (RV Malluchi, R V nag* 
Melicu), Jethro, and perhaps Bocheru, and see N6ld. in Eut. 
Nab. Inscr. 73 ; ZDMG41 715. See Arabia, | 3. s. A. C. 

GESHUR (*V)t^3). 1. A territory in NE. Palestine, 

adjoining the Israelite possessions, and reckoned as 
Aramsean (2 S. 168). According to 1 Ch. 2a3 (pm. 
Pesh. ), Geshur and other Aramaean peoples took the 
Havvoth-jair from the Israelites. It may often be 
dangerous to treat statements of this kind in 1 Ch. 1-9 

1 A portion of the Merarite branch of Levites actually bears 
the name of Mushi — *./., the Mosaite. Observe that this 
Levitical name, in common with so many mote, is remarkable for 
its S. Palestinian associations ; see Genealogies i., f 7 (v.). 
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as historical ; but the statement here made is not in itself 
improbable ; it implies that Geshur was at any rate N. 
of the Hawoth-jair. Still less reason is there to doubt 
the correctness of the geography of Dt 814 Josh. 12$ 
(late as these statements are), except indeed as to the 
localisation (in Dt. l.c.) of the Hawoth-jair in Bashan 
rather than in N. Gilead (see Hawoth-jair). 

In these passages the Geshurites and the Maacathites 
are mentioned together as bordering on the territory of 
Og king of Bashan, and therefore on that of Israel. 
Hence Guthe (ZDPV 12233), Wetzstein, and G. A. 
Smith incline to place Geshur and Maacah in the 
modern province of Jdl&n (Gaulanitis) ; Geshur would 
of course be S. of Maacah. 

Conder (Smith's DBPi) and von Riess (Bibel-AtlasP), ’95), 
indeed, still prefer to identify it with the plain of JtdOr, which 
is S£. of Hermon and NB. of en-Nukra. This view is not only 
linguistically hazardous, but also involves identifying en-Nukra 
with Bashan, and placing the Hawoth-jair outside the N. 
boundary of Gilead. Furrer ( ZDPV 18 198) places Geshur still 
farther £. He identifies it with the Leja, that great lava 
plateau which lies E. of en-Nukra and NE. of the Jebel 
HaurSn, and corresponds approximately with Trachonitis ; but 
his reasons are very insufficient. 

It is a disputable point whether Ishbaal was really 
king ‘over Gilead and over the Geshurites’ (a S. 29 
Pesh. , Vg. ). For two reasons: — First, because in 
Absalom's time (a S. 158) ‘Geshur in Aram’ (?) was 
an independent state, and secondly, because though in 
Josh. 13n (cp v. 13) Joshua is said to have assigned 
Geshur and Maacah to the two-and-a-half tribes beyond 
Jordan, we cannot safely accept this as correct in the 
face of the contrary statements in Dt. 8x4 Josh. 12s. 
The truth probably is that * in Aram’ in a S. 158 and 
4 Geshurites ’ in a S. 29 are incorrect readings. See 
Geshur, a ; Ashurites. 

In Josh. 12 5 ®b has yspycim, in Dt. 8 14 ®bafl [but B* 
yapnurtt, see Swete] yapyatrei (cp Eus. in OS 244 34, who takes 
ytaovfMtp to be the city ot ycpyatm in Bashan where the Israelites 
did not destroy the Geshurites) ; ® af in Josh. 12 5 yecrovpt, ®l 
7*<rovp€. Other forms are : in a S. 18 37 14 23 15 8 ytSaovp [BA], 
yttrcrtip [L] ; in x Ch. 223 yt&crovp [B], yttraovp [Aj, yeowpJL] ; 
in Josh. 13 13 ycwtpct [B], ye<rovp[c]t [ AL]. In Josh. 12 5 Pesh. 
exceptionally has ‘Endor.’ 

a. (ntetert, * the Geshurite.’) A district at the extreme 
limit of Palestine, S. of Philistia, Josh. 13 a (AV 
Geshur!), z S. 278 (EV ‘the Geshurites' ; so RV 
in Josh.). The former passage (late) introduces a 
description of the land in the SW. towards Egypt, which 
in Joshua’s old age still remained unconquered. A 
reference to the northern Geshur is therefore impossible. > 
X& the latter passage the Hebrew text gives, as the 
names of peoples or districts attacked by David from 
Ziklag, ‘the Geshurite, the Girzite or Gerizzite (see 
Girzites), and the Amalekite. ' 9, however, gives 

only two names ; one of the first two names in MT 
is doubtless a doublet. Wellhausen, Driver, and Budde 
give the preference to the second name in the form sanc- 
tioned by the Kre, viz. niin, ‘the Gizrite,' — i. e . , the 
Canaanites of Gezer (so RV®*, see Judg. I29 ; 1 K. 
9x6). But Gezer lay too far N. It is better to read 
either ‘the Girzite ’ or 4 the Geshurite,’ 1 and the latter 
is on the whole the more probable, for the Girzites 
probably belonged to northern or central Canaan. It 
was probably a chieftain of these southern Geshurites 
whose daughter Maacah became one of David’s wives 
and mother of Absalom. He is called Talmai, which 
is also the traditional name of a Hebronite giant 
(Judg. lxo; see Hebron, f 1); David’s close connec- 
tion with S. Palestine is well known, and the list of the 
children born to him in Hebron in a S. 82-5 mentions 
the son of Abigail the Carmelite just before Absalom. 
Maacah is given as .the name of a concubine of Caleb 
(1 Ch. 248). This theory accounts more fully than 
ihe rival view for Absalom's flight recorded in s S. 
13 37 (cp 1433 158). In the southern Geshur, close to 
and yet outside of Judah, the pretender would have 

1 Kamph., however, retains both names (ZA W 694). 
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every opportunity of preparing for his revolt Ahithophel 
(Ahiphelet ?) and Amasa, his chief supporters, belonged 
to S. Judah, and it was the tribe of Judah which was 
principally concerned in the rebellion (cp a S. 19 xx [xa] 
jf.). 1 The only objection to this is that in a S. 158 
Absalom says to David, ‘Thy servant vowed a vow 
while I dwelt at Geshur in Aram .’ This specification, 
however, would rather be expected in a S. 1837. It is 
clear that cn*3 ‘in Aram' is a gloss (for trwa?), sug- 
gested by the vicinity of the northern Geshur to that of 
Maacah. 

The suggestion of Glaser ( AHT 342) that in Josh. 18 2 1 S. 
27 8 we should read for «"nrjn> nWKfl (see Asshurim), should 
also be mentioned ; consistency would then oblige us to change 
Absalom’s * Geshur ’ into * Ashtir.’ 

®b in x S. l.c. gives only yternpi =* 2 » Gal gives both names 

(yttrepti [A] or rbv yttnrovpcuov [L] and t bv yc&cuov). After- 
wards, instead of ‘Shur,’ ®L gives ‘ Geshur ’Jytvvovpl In 
Josh. IS 2 ®B yeovi/m, yecrovp[c]i, Pesh. ‘ Endor.' In a S. 
13 37 G adds eUTifvuaxafl [B)(‘ to the land of Maacah*), t. yrjvfi. 
[A], «. y. xoAoafta CL]. T. K. C.-S. A. C. 

GETHEB nil), perhaps [i.e. Geshur, 
1] ; Marq. ZATW 8x5s; yaBtp [AEL]), one of the 
* sons ’ of Aram (Gen. IO23, 1 Ch. 1 17 7 efiep [L]). 

GETHSEMANE (fcOchmanci [Ti. WH 
‘oil press, ’ see Oil; the word is Aramaic, but the 
1 In NT * 0rra somew * lat uncertain [=(D)' 3 p^ HI, 
Dalm. Gramm. 15a. The forms 7 weny- 
naveij yrj(rafi.=(U)' 21 D$ ; Gethsemani , Gese- 
mani) is given in Mt. 2636 Mk. 14 32 as the name of 
the place to which Jesus retired with the disciples after 
the Last Supper. In both passages it is called xwploF 
(see Field, 9); EV renders ‘place’ (but see RV" 1 *-) ; 
the word answers to the Latin preedium (so Vg. in Mk., 
but villa in Mt. ). What is meant is a piece of ground 
enclosed by a wall or fence of some sort ; this' is con- 
firmed by Jn. 18 1, which speaks of a * garden’ (jopros ; 
see Garden, § 7) and uses the expressions ' he went in ’ 
(daijXdev, v. x) and ' he went out ’ (^ijXdev, v. 4). Lk. , 
like Jn. , does not name Gethsemane and uses the vague 
expression ‘ place ’ (tSttos ; 22 40). Possibly it belonged 
to owners who willingly afforded access to Jesus ; at all 
events, he was in the habit of resorting to it (Lk. 21 37 
2239), and the habit was known to Judas Iscariot. 
Doubtless the enclosure contained a press, perhaps also 
a house in which the other disciples, apart from Peter, 
James, and John, may have sheltered. It has been 
conjectured that the owner may have been Mary the 
mother of John Mark, that she may have had some 
kind of country-house there, and that the young man 
mentioned in Mk. 14 sx f. may have been Mark himself 
suddenly aroused from his slumbers. In any case, we 
know that Gethsemane was situated ( Jn. 18 x) to the E. of 
Kidron [g. v. , § 3] and was regarded as belonging to the 
Mt. of Olives (Lk. 21 37 2239)- Thus we have to think 
of Jesus as quitting the town by one of the gates of the 
eastern wall, descending into the Kidron valley, crossing 
the bed of the brook, and reascending on the other side. 
It is at Gethsemane that the touching scenes recorded 
by the evangelists are placed — the agony and prayers 
of Jesus, the sleep of the apostles, the arrival of Judas 
and his train, the arrest ; the NT does not enable us to 
fix the site more exactly. 

Tradition became more precise. From the fourth 
century onwards, perhaps from the time of the visit of 
2. Tradition Empress Helena, the garden of Geth- 
semane has been shown at the foot of the 
Mt. of Olives on the left bank of the Kidron, some fifty 
yards from the present bridge. 

Eusebius tells us that in his day the faithful were diligent in 
Player at the place, and Jerome says it had a church ((WW 
180 24 ; 248 20). The Franciscans, to whom the ground now 
belongs— it measures about 150 ft by 140 — surrounded it with 
a wall in 1848. adorned it with chapels, and laid it out as a 
European garden with walks, borders, and beds (the oriental 
garden is a plantation of trees ; see Garden). 

1 See AJSL 16x53 x 59./* 
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It contains eight old olive trees which pilgrims 
willingly believe to date from the time of Christ, or at 
least to come from trees of that date. On the other 
hand, it has to be remarked not only that olives are not 
in the habit of attaining so great an age, but also that, 
according to Josephus (BJ vi. lx/), all the trees about 
Jerusalem were cut down by the army of Titus at the 
time of the siege. The earliest trace of a tradition 
relative to the olives of Gethsemane does not go back 
farther than to the sixteenth century. Some hundred 
yards to the N. of the garden a cave (ancient cistern), 
transformed into a Latin sanctuary — the Grotto of the 
Agony — is shown ; the suggestion is that here is the 
place spoken of by Lk. ( 22 41) as ' about a stone’s cast ' 
from where the three apostles were. The Greeks have 
a garden called Gethsemane close to but distinct from 
that of the Latins ; the Russians also have built a church 
in the neighbourhood. See PEFQ , 1887, p. 159 ; 
1889, p. 176. 

The authenticity of the site, then, is not demonstrable ; 
but neither is it utterly improbable. In reality, however, 
the scene must at all events have been larger. It may 
have been perhaps more to the N. , or more to the S. , 
in the valley ; or, more probably still, further to the E. , 
higher up on the western slope of the Mt. of Olives, 
though not on the very top — a site ill adapted for a 
retreat (Reland, 857). If Lk. ( 21 37 2239) had said hrl 
instead -of eis (t 6 6 pos), the expression would have been 
more conclusive against the traditional site (Eus. OSi 2 ) 
24830 has it pbs tq ope t; Jer. OSW 180 24, ad radices 
inontis Oliveti). The Emperor Hadrian caused exten- 
sive terracings to be made in the Kidron valley ; by these 
doubtless the previous contours were considerably 
modified (PEFQ, '93, p. 80). 

Robinson, BKfi) 1 234./ ; Tobler, Die Siloahquelle und der 
Oelberg, 191-229, Dritte Wanderung nock Pauestma , 353-55 ; 

Gatt, Beschreibung Uber Jerusalem, 211/ ; 

3 . Literature. Furrer, Wanderungen durch das HLP), 79- 
81 ; Keim, Leben Jesu van Nazara , 8 297- 
301 ; Gufrin. Jerusalem, 288 f . ; Petavel, 1 Le Domaine de 
Geths6man6, Chritien Evangilique , ’88, pp. 219-25; ‘The 
House of Gethsemane,’ Expos . 1891 a, pp. 220-32 ; Le Camus, 
Voyage aux Pays Bibliques, 1 252-56 ; Conder, Bible Places , 
204. LU. G. 

GEUEL 1 majesty of God ’ ; cp Gray, HPN 

210 ; Sam. ^NII ; j-oyAihA [B a! AFL] ; toyAihA 
[ B *(foot)bj . Guel), b. Machi, a Gadite (Nu. 13 i 5 +). 

GEZER OtJ. C P two places, one of them near 
Aleppo, called el-Jazra [Yakut, Mu jam al-bulddn , 

1 History 2yx 4 ^ ; most r*zep [BAL]), an 

ancient Canaanitish city said to have been 
conquered by Joshua (Josh. IO33 [|"AZHC, BA] 12 12), 
and situated on the S. border of Ephraim (16 5, not in 
MT [cpv. 3]; r*AZApA [BA], -pcoN [L]), towards 
the W. (1 Ch. 728); a Levitical city (Josh. 21 21 
[|“AZApA. B ; -zepA. L], 1 Ch. 667 [52]). It remained 
Canaanitish (Josh. 16 10 Judg. I29) until * Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt,’ or, as has been conjectured, Pir’u, king of 
the N. Arabian Musri (see Genubath, Hadad i. [3], 
Mizraim, § 2 [£]), took and burned it, and gave it as 
a marriage portion to his daughter, Solomon’s bride 
(1 K. 9 x 6 , y efcp [A]; for B see 433; L63); Solomon 
fortified it (v. 17). It is mentioned in aS. 625 (AV 
Gazer, yajftpa. [BAL]) = 1 Ch. 14 16 (yafapa [B], -fypa 
[AL] = MT ? rvtij as the limit of David’s pursuit of 
the Philistines ; obviously it was on the border of the 
Philistine territory. In 1 Ch. 20 4 4 Gezer ’ is given 
where the text of Samuel (a S. 21 x 8 ) gives ‘Gob.’ 
As Maspero has pointed out, it is the Kazir (W. Max 
Mtiller, Ka-di-ry) of Thotmes III.'s list of names of 
Palestinian cities (FPP) 651) ; in the Amama tablets it 
appears as Gazri, whose ruler Yapa^i protests his fidelity 
to the Pharaoh (KB 6328 ff. ). On its share in the revolt 
against Rameses II. see Egypt, § 58 ; and on the 
mention of it in the ‘ Israel inscription ’ see Egypt, § 60. 

As Gazara (yafapa) it is frequently mentioned in the 
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Maccabaean wars ( z Macc. 4 15 etc. ) ; see Gazara. In 
the time of John Hyrcanus it was taken by Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes ; but at the conclusion of the war the 
Hasmonaeans were permitted to retain it, apparently 
through the intervention of the Romans (see SchQrer, 
G/FI206/.). 

By Strabo (xvi. 2 29) it is mentioned as ytUaplt * which also 
the Jews appropriated’ ; but he seems to have somewhat confused 
it with Gadara beyond Jordan. In Josephus (Ant. xii. 7 4) the 
form ya&apa also occurs for Gezer, and,, in a Notitia Episce- 
patuum . peytuv ya&dpvv near Azotus is distinguished from 
ya&eipa between Pella and Capitolias. At a synod in Jerusalem 
in 536 there were two bishops, each of Gadara. In the OS 
( 244 x 6 ; 127 xo) it is Gazara (ya£apa a ‘villa* or CMfM}) 4 m. 
northward from Nicopolis. (See ZDPV 17 36-41.) 

The long-lost site of Gezer was discovered in 1873 
by Clermont -Ganneau, close to the village of AbQ 
2 Site ShOsheh, a little to the S. of Ramleh, towards 

* * Jerusalem. It is the high and isolated point 

known as Tell Jeter, which being just 4 m. W. by 
N. from 'Am was (Emmaus-Nicopolis) is no doubt the 
Gazara referred to in OS. The Tell is described (see 
PEpM 2428-440) as having terraces of rude stone, and 
a sort of citadel at its eastern end. There are also 
rock-hewn tombs, and a great reservoir near the modem 
European farm, and the correctness of Ganneau’ s 
identification is placed beyond dispute by his discovery 
of three bilingual inscriptions — one of which includes 
the word nil 4 Gezer’ 1 — which are placed palaeographically 
between the Hasmonaean and the Herodian periods. 

For the present state of the archaeological questions which 
have been raised, see his Archeological Ke searches in Pales • 
tine , 2257; Recueil d'Archtol. Orient. 1 351-39^ cp 401. 
Ganneau has shown that Tell Jezer is the Mont Gisart, near 
which in 1177 Baldwin IV. gained a victory over Salad in. See 
also Lagrange, Rev. Bibl. 1899, PP* 422-427. 

GEZRITES, THE HJin), Kr., for which Kt The 
Gerzites (AV®*? ) in 1 S. 278 (o rezpAiOC [AL]), 
where RV more correctly has Girzites (q.v . ; see 
also Girgashite), mg. Gizrites. The Geshurites 
(see Geshur, 2) and the Gizrites (?) are mentioned 
together. 1 The Gezrites ’ might mean the Canaanites 
of Gezer [q.v.], but more probably should be deleted. 
See Girzites. 

GIAH (n '5 ; rA , [BA], pez [L]), supposed to be 
the name of a place on the road in which Joab pursued 
Abner (2 S. 224). See, however, Gibeah, § 2 (6). 

GIANT, GIANTS. 1. R?n, nEH, r&phd ' , D*R|T), 
r*phaim, 2 S. 21 16 ff. Gen. 14 s etc., see Raphah (3), 
Rephaim (i. ). According to Duhm, Rephaim means 
(a) giants, (b) the shades (Manes), inasmuch as the God- 
defying giants were hurled into Sh 651 and became the 
chief among the inhabitants of Shfcol. See, however, 
Dead, § 3 . 

2. D’VflJ, ntpktftm, Gen. 64 Nu. I833L See Nephilim. 

3. *rt32, gibbbr (yiyas, often in 8). The rendering is based 
on the Ar. use of iabbSr •** for ‘ giant * (cp Gen. 6 4) ; but modems 
prefer the sense ‘warrior’ ; cp David’s gibbdrim or ‘warriors.’ 

4. Anakim [q.v.], may also be explained as ‘giants.* 

GIBBAB (“191 ; TABep [B], |-a. [AL]), a district of 
Judah mentioned in the great post-exilic list, Ezra 2 20 
(see Ezra ii. § 9, § 8 c). 

It has been proposed to read pjnj, ‘ Gibeon * (so Berth. - 
Ryssel as in | Neh. 7 35, yafiauv [BKAL]), but against this see 
Gibbon, § 3. Guthe prefers in '3 or D '3 following x Esd. 
6 17 (RV Baiterus ; [viol] /Soinjpov? [BA]). See Bethbr i. 

GIBBETHON (fir ; i^BaBcon [BAL]), a city 
which, according to 1 K. 1627 16x5 (paBacon [B]), 17, 
in Baasha’s time and after it, belonged to the Philis- 
tines, and was apparently their frontier fortress towards 
Ephraim (see Philistines). Possibly it is the same 
as Gibeah of Phinehas (see Gibeah, § 3 [a]). In Josh, 
it is Danite (1944 1 peyeBw [B], yafia rOwr [L]) and 

1 The entire inscription, which is very short, is read Dim* 
which M. Ganneau ( Researches , 2 264) rightly renders * boundary 
of Gezer,* and supposes to define the sabbatic limit. 
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Levitical ( 21 03 ; y* 9 *ba* [B*], y* 0 aipav [B* Tid -], yapc- 
6 wv [A]. yepSu* [L]). 

Condor's identification with £ibbiah, to the NR. of Lydda, 
reappears in PEF map, but not in those of Fischer-Guthe or 
Bunt Kibbiah does not appear to be an important site. G. 
A. Smith (HG 351) favours it ; but it is surely too far N. for 
a Philistine stronghold. All memory of Gibbethon seems to 
have been lost from a very early date. Eusebius and Jerome 
(OSP) 13815; 3465a) after enumerating several places named 
Gabathon, content themselves with adding : ‘ there is also another 
yafiaSmv (Ga hatha) of the Philistines in the Book of Kings.' 

GIBEAH. Any isolated eminence such as those 
which abound in the central plateau of Palestine might 
be called gib'&h , as distinguished from kar, 

4 mountain/ 'mountain range,' or 'mountain district.' 
The distinction cannot, however, be rigorously carried 
out 

We will first consider the two places called Gibeah 
without any descriptive qualification. It must be borne 

_ . in mind that Geba, Gibeah, and Gibeon 

analifleation. are very liable to be confounded ; for 

q example, in Judg. 20 10, and perhaps 

in v. 33 (but see Budde, ad loc.), 4 Geba ’ should be 
‘ Gibeah ’ ; in v. 31 ‘ Gibeah ’ should probably be 
' Gibeon ’ ; in v. 43 ‘ Gibeah ' should perhaps be ' Geba. ’ 
So, too, in 1 S. I82 15 14 a x6 * Gibeah ’ has been written 
in error for ‘ Geba * ,* and in 2 S. 21 6 ' Gibeah of Saul ’ 
for * Gibeon ’ ; see the commentaries of Moore, Budde, 
and H. P. Smith. On 1 K. 15 23 see Geba, i, and on 
1 Ch. 829 ( = 935) see below. 

1. A city of Judah, included in the same group with 
places to the SE. of Hebron (Josh. 15 57 ; ya( 3 aa [BAL]). 

In i Ch. 2 49 it is called Gibea (Kg3J ; ycufiaX [B], «/3aa [A], 
ya£0aa [L]), and a Calebite origin is assigned to it. It may he 
(see Di.) either the Gabaa (yafiaa) or the Gabatha (ya£a 6 a) of 
Eus. and Jer. (OSP) 246 55 ; 128 18). There is a Kbu, no. 114 
in the name-list of Thotmes III. (XPP) 6 53). 

2. {yafiaa [BAL] ; 6 gourds [often in ® L ] ; ol powol 
[Hos. 58 ]). A city of Benjamin (‘G. of Benjamin,’ 
1 S. 132 [?] yapee [B], 15 [om. A], 14 16 ya pec [B] ; cp 
Judg. 19 i 4 ; also ‘ G. of the children of Benjamin,’ 2 S. 
2829 yapaed [B], but <£ L has tov powov). It seems to 
be identical with Gibeah of Saul (Vmtf npaj), 1 S. 
11 4 (yapaada [A*], yaada [A a? ], powbv [L]), 132 
{yaPec [B]), 1534 {powbv [L]), 2 S. 216 (yapawv [BA], 
/ 3 ow$ [L]), Is. 10 39 (® ayyai), but not with the 
Gibeath of Josh. I838 (yapautO [BL], -aaO [A]), nor 
with ‘ Gibeah of God ' jsee § 2 [3]). In Hos. 58 99 (© 
tov powod), IO9 (© Tip povvtp) it is called 1 the Gibeah ’ 
( n^an ). The reference in Is. 10 29 is important as clearly 
distinguishing the two places Geba and Gibeah. The title 
4 Gibeah of Saul' implies that this was Saul's birthplace 
(cp Saul) ; probably the true text of 1 S. 9 1 and of 
iCh. 829 ( = 935) stated distinctly that Saul’s father 
was of Gibeah of Benjamin. 1 The gentiiic Gibe&thite 

» [Bfct], d yapauavlryjs [L], 6 rapa- 
[A]) occurs once (1 Ch. 12 3). 

Gibeah was the scene of one of the most elaborate 
narratives of the Book of Judges ; chap. 20 describes 
how the assembled tribes captured the guilty city of 
Gibeah, and destroyed the Benjamite army, except 600 
men (see Benjamin, § 5 ; Judges ii., § 13). 9 In the 
history of Saul frequent mention is made of the royal 
city (references above). Two passages are specially 
helpftil in fixing its situation. From Judg. 19 12-14 it 
appears that Gibeah was on or near the main N. road, 
and S. of Ram ah ; and from 1 S. 10 2-7 10-13 that from 
Beeroth (see below, § 2 [3]) to Geba and from Geba to 
Saul’s home was an easy journey. Both passages become 
intelligible if Gibeah is located, as Gross and Valentiner 

1 In i Sam. 8 1 read with Marq. ( Fund, 15) njD3D 

Ca for rr£tt% and in xCh.809 correct ‘ Gibeon ’ into ‘ Gibeah ’ 
(Ch®*)* .The Bichrites (see Bichri) dwelt at Gibeah. On ‘ the 
lather of Gibeon, Jehiel,' see Jbibl, a. 

. 3 Wu’s attempt to show that the ark was brought by some 
into connection with Gibeah, need hardly be considered here 
(see Bbnjamin, f 6 \ 
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first suggested, 1 and as Robinson established, at Tell (or 
Tuleil) el-Ftll, a bare conical hill (3754 ft above sea- 
level) about 4 m. N. of Jerusalem, towards er-R&m. 

According to Josephus, * Gabaxh Saul ' was from 20 to 30 stadia 
from Jerusalem on the way thither from Gophna (Ant. v. 28 
and Bjy. 2 1 combined), which suits the proposed site. Moore, 
however, would have been inclined from the narrative in Judg. 19 
to look for a site somewhat nearer to er-R&m. 

There are several place-names compounded with 
Gibeah or Gibeath ; 1-3 are represented as such in RV^*-. 

1. Gibeath ha-araloth (nyaa 

2 * nV^n ; powds raw dtcpopvmQv ), 4 the 

hill of the foreskins,’ RV"*- of Josh. 
63 (J). between the Jordan and Jericho, connected with 
the report of the circumcision (cp Gilgal i., § 1). 
The name suggests Aralu , a Babylonian name for the 
kingdom of the dead ; a popular etymology arose when 
Aralu had been forgotten (Che. ). For another view see 
Stade, ZATW , ’86, p. 132^ See also Helkath- 

HAZZURIM. 

2. Gibeah of Phinehas (onpB nyaa ; yapaap [B], 
yapaaO [AL], #e]iFeet), a city (cp Jos. Ant. v. I29) in 
Mt. Ephraim where Aaron’s son, Eleazar, was buried 
(Josh. 2433). Possibly it is the same as Gibbethon. 

Perhaps the Geba (yrj/3a) of Eus. and Jer. (OSP) 248 3 130 5), 
which was 5 R. m. from Gophna (Jifnft) on the road to Neapolis 
(Nablus), and, according to PEF Mem. 2 200. corresponds to 
Tibia. NW. of Tifna, and only 1 hr. from Tibneh (Timnath- 
heres). It is of no importance that the tombs of Eleazar and 
Phinehas are shown at * Awartd , situated in the plain of 
Makhna, SE. of Mt. Gerizim. 

3. Gibeah of God (dvjVk.i 'a, €5 rbv powbv tou Oeov 
iS. IO5; but in v. 10 a simple ‘Gibeah’ [® BA rbv 
powbv, rbv pana Powbv] occurs). The locality is 
defined as being ‘ where is the pillar of the Philistines ’ 
(see Saul, § 2 n. ), and, since this definition was thought 
necessary, it may be questioned whether Stenning 
(Hastings, DB 2170a) is right in identifying it with 
Gibeah of Saul. Prof. G. A. Smith (HG 250) considers 
it to be the modern Ramallah (Ewald’s Ramah), about 
10 m. N. of Jerusalem. The names agree in meaning, 
and the situation of Ramallah is quite consistent with 
regarding Tabor [ q.v ., ii.] in 1 S. 10 3 as a corruption 
of Beeroth (Bireh) and with the identification of Gibeah 
of Saul with Tell el-Ful. Still, the mention of the 4 pillar 
of the Philistines ’ is more favourable to the view that 
the Gibeah of God is identical with Geba ( i. e. , Jeba). 
We may suppose that Saul went straight across the hill- 
country from Beeroth (‘Tabor’ in MT) to Geba, and 
thence by Ramah (1 S. 10 13, see below) to Gibeah of 
Benjamin. 

In 1 S. 10 13 * he came to the high place ' should be 4 he came 
to hH-rdmah' — i.e., to Ramah (e r-R&tn). ®ba has eU rbv 
Powbv, ® L tit rbv Powbv pafia ; cp r/. io. Either Saul’s uncle 
dwelt there, or something has fallen out of the text between 
v. 13 and v. 14. This is the easiest emendation. 

4. The Gibeah of (the) Moreh (Judg. 7 x). See 
Moreh i. 

5. The Gibeah of (the) Hachilah (iS. 23 x 9 
20 1). See Hachilah. 

6. The Gibeah of Ammah (2 S. 224). The text is 
in great disorder. 

Was there any 4 wilderness of Gibeon ’? and how was it that 
the pursuers got no farther than the district of Gibeon by 
sunset? Supposing some transposition and corruption to have 
taken place, an intelligible view of the situation can be 
produced, pyaj, ‘Gibeon* may be a corruption of 0T3*» 
* Zeboim,’ and nOK, * Ammah ’ of onsm 1 Aduramim.' In x S. 
IS x8 (see H. P. Smith) we read of ‘the hill which overhangs the 
valley of Zeboim.’ The same hill may be referred to here under 
the name Adummim. The ‘ascent of Adummim ’ [q.v.] is the 
ascent which leads up from Jericho to the fed 'at ed-Dam ; some 
overhanging hill may, however, have borne the same name. 
Read, therefore, 13TDH -JT7 DTfy? DTHK nj/3 1 

‘ (when they were come) to the hill of Adummim which fronts 
the valley of Zeboim towards the desert.’ 8 

1 St.Kr. ’43, p. 1083 ; ZDMG 12x6x ff. (Moore, Judge*, 4x4). 

2 It will be noticed that the n in n\l here becomes n and is 
attached to the word which probably underlies pjDJ. We. and 
Bu. eliminate n*3 altogether, and suppose the to be a ditto- 
gram ; they read for n> and prefix it to -pn. 
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^ 7. The Gibeah of Gareb (Jer. 81 39). See Gareb 

8, 9, . 10. Conjecturally, the Gibeah of Baal-perazim 
(see Gibeon, § 1), Gjbeath-jarib or Gibeath-jearim 
(see Kirjath-jearim, § 1) ; and Gibeath-Elohim (in Is. 

* ; see Nob). t. k. c. 

GIBEATH (JTT^I : taBaaO [A], r*BAO>6 [L], 
r.-(lApeiM) [B]), Josh. 18 28. Usually identified with 
Gibeah of Saul, but perhaps rather a fragment of 
Gibeath-jearim[?] ; see Kirjath-jearim, § 1. 

GIBEATH-HA-ABALOTH (n'l^ri n» 3 J), Josh. 
63 RV"W\ See Gibeah, §2(1); Circumcision, § 2. 

GIBEATHITE 1 Ch. 12 3. See Gibeah, 

§ 1 (2). 

GIBEON (funa, |-aBaw[n]. BAL), a city of the 
Amorites (aS. 21 a), or more definitely of the Hivites 
1 Hifltorv (J os h- 93/ ). According to a redactor it 

’ **' was even ‘greater than Ai ’ (Josh. 10 2) ; 

but we can estimate its importance better from the fact 
that it was the head of a tetrapolis or confederacy of 
four cities, to which Chephirah, Beeroth (not perhaps 
the Beeroth which is disguised under MT’s * Tabor ’ in 
1 S. 10 3, and which is the modern Bireh, but a place to 
the SW. of Gibeon 1 ), and Kirjath-jearim also belonged 
(Josh. 9x7). The humorous story of the deception by 
which they escaped the fate of Jericho and Ai is well 
known. It is evidently the attempt of a later age 
to account at the same time for the long independence 
of Gibeon and for the use of the Gibeonites (cn'yzm ; ol 
yaj3aa>v[e]iTCu [BX*AL ; Ayapuvlrrjs N* once]) for 
slave-service in the Solomonic temple. The story of 
the war of * the five kings of the Amorites ’ against 
Gibeon in Josh. 10 1-5 is but the sequel of the story of 
the Gibeonitish ruse, and is therefore both untraditional 
and unhistorical ; this does not, however, necessarily 
involve the rejection of the at any rate traditional battle 
near Gibeon (Josh. 10 10-14) »‘ see Bethhoron, § 3. We 
next hear of the Gibeonites in the reign of Saul, though 
the event referred to, as most critics have held, is not 
mentioned in due chronological order (cp Stenning in 
Hastings' DB 2 1706). Tradition told of a three years' 
famine in David’s time, which was regarded as a punish- 
ment for Saul’s having ‘slain the Gibeonites’ and 
‘thought to destroy them’ (2 S. 21 1/). The motive 
of Saul is said to have been ‘ zeal for the b’ne Israel ’ ; 
the continued occupation of cities and villages by the 
Gibeonites (cp 2S. 21 5, end) was inconvenient for the 
Israelites. It has been pointed out elsewhere (see Nob) 
that the deed referred to was not improbably the 
massacre described at length in 1 S. 22 17-19. We can- 
not, however, suppose that the priests of the sanctuary 
of Gibeon (‘Gibeon,’ not ‘Nob,’ must be read in 1 S. 
21 1 [2] 2291119) at the time of the massacre were 
Israelites. They must surely have been Gibeonites, and 
the fact that the Gibeonite priests aided and abetted 
David was probably the excuse which Saul urged for 
decimating the Gibeonite population. 2 

The ‘ pool of Gibeon ' attained a melancholy notoriety 
through the event related in 2S. 2x2-32 (but see 
Helkath-hazzurim ; in v. 24 0 L rod povrov). It is 
mentioned again in the account of the violent conduct 
of Ishmael b. Nethaniah after he had assassinated the 
Jewish governor Gedaliah (Jer. 41 n/). Another act 
of blood-guiltiness was placed by tradition at the 1 great 
* stone which is in Gibeon ’ (a S. 208 -xo ; 0 L rod powov) ; 
perhaps it was recorded in order to degrade the stone, 
which had been treated as sacred like the ‘ great stone ’ 
at Beth-shemesh ( 1 S. 6 14). The desecrating act was the 
murder of Amasa [7. v. , 1] by Joab. A brighter memory 
was that of Yahw6’s great deed ‘in the plain (poj/) by 

1 So Buhl. Gtog. 171. 

2 Where the ‘ tent of Yahwfe ’ referred to in x S. 17 54 (emended 
text : see Nob) really was, may be left uncertain. 
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Gibeon' (Is. 28 ax), if the Gibeon referred to is really 
the well-known city of that name, and if Isaiah’s words 
may be explained by 2 S. 625 ( 0 ), where David is said 
to have routed the Philistines ‘ from Gibeon to the 
approach of Gezer ’ (so, too, x Ch. 14 x 6 , where 0 ft has 
yapuv). Gibeon, however, though more possible than 
Geba (see Stenning in Hastings' DB 2 171 a), is still too far 
from the Plain of Rephaim to be the starting-point of 
David’s pursuit of the foe. Perhaps in all three passages 
we should read ‘ Gibeah ’ and suppose the hill-town of 
Baal-perazim [< q.v .] to be meant 
We have already seen that there was an important 
sanctuary at Gibeon in the time of Saul — most probably 
2 The a C anaan itish sanctuary. Early in the 
Sanctnarv re ^ of S° lomon we meet with this 
uax ^’ sanctuary again, and this time it is un- 
doubtedly Israelitish. One of the young king’s first 
cares was to go to Gibeon to sacrifice, 'for there was 
the great high place’ (1 K. 84) ; the antiquity of the 
notice is proved by the anxiety of the Chronicler to 
justify the action of Solomon by the assumed fact that 
the tent of meeting and the brazen altar were at Gibeon 1 
(2 Ch. 1 3). It is certainly remarkable that the sanctuary 
of Gibeon should even without the ark (which was still 
in the ‘ city of David,’ 1 K. 8x) have been regarded as 
the right place for a newly made king to resort to for 
an oracle. But clearly without the spiritual aid of a 
great sacrificial feast Solomon could not have ventured 
on the solemn act of erecting a temple by which the 
ancient sanctuaries were to be overshadowed. Probably 
the sanctuary of Gibeon was chosen in preference to any 
other on account of its nearness to Jerusalem. Its 
central position made it ‘the great high place,’ and 
accordingly, Stade thinks, it is referred to as such in 
Dt. 33 12 (but see Benjamin, § 8 ). 

There is little more to add. From Josh. 9 23 27 we infer that 
the Canaanites of Gibeon were made temple-slaves ; cp xK. 

9 21, and the phrase ‘the children of Solomon’s 
3. Other servants ’ (Ezra 2 58 Neh. 7 60 11 3). In x Ch. 8 29-32 
notices. (=935-38) there may be a confusion of two state- 
ments, one referring to Gibeah (where the clan of 
Becher dwelt), the other to Gibeon. The father (or son ft of 
Gibeon may have been J bdiael(x), who was the brother of Becher. 
The father (or son?) of Gibeah would naturally be Becher (see 
x S. 9 1, and cp Gibeah, | 1 [2 n.]). The ‘sons ’ mentioned in 
8 30 (= 9 36) are Bichrites (cp Kish, i). In Josh. 18 25 Gibeon is 
assigned to the tribe of Benjamin j in Josh. 21 17 to the Levites. 
The men of Gibeon took part in rebuilding the wall under 
Nehemiah (Neh. 8 7 ; ®BRA om., ®l yafiattiVLTTjs, yaBauovti), and 
in one form of the post-exilic list of 1 the men of the people of 
Israel ’ the ‘ men of Gibeon ’ are mentioned (Neh. 7 25). Since, 
however, Gibeon is separated by several names from the three 
other members of the Gibeonite tetrapolis, and its nearest 
neighbours are Bethlehem and Netopnah, the correctness of 
the reading ‘Gibeon’ maybe doubted. Ezra 2 20 has instead 
' Gibbar,’ which is a little nearer to the (probably) true reading 
TIV3, Better (see Gibbar). 

We can hardly hesitate to identify the ancient 
Gibeon with the modem village el -Jib. The ancient 
4. Identifies.- name 1S no doubt strangely mutilated ; 2 
a. " but the biblical data and the statements 

of Josephus and the Onomasticon 8 
all point to the correctness of the theory. A mile 
north of Neby Samwil (see Mizpah, i), at the point 
where the road to the coast divides into two branches, 
rises a low, isolated hill, composed of horizontal 
strata of limestone, which in places form regular 
steps, or small terraces, from bottom to top. At other 
points, especially on the east, the hillside breaks down 
in rugged irregular precipices. Round the hill is spread 
out one of the richest upland plains in central Palestine 
— meadow-like in its smoothness and verdure, covered 

1 See Chronicles, § 7, n. 2. The same spirit which animated 
the Chronicler seems to have prompted the alteration of 
noan into najan in the Heb. text of x K. 84 (see Benainger). 

8 Analogy forbids us to suppose that Jib has come directly 
from Gib'On (Kampffmeyer, ZDPV 16 27). 

* Jos. (BJ li. 19 1) places Gibeon 50 stadia NW. from Jeru- 
salem; Ant. vii. 11 17 less correctly gives 40 stadia; El- Jib is 
5-6 m. W. or N. of Jerusalem, according to the road taken. 
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near the village with vineyards and olive groves ; and 
sending out branches, like the rays of a star- fish, 
among the rocky acclivities that encircle it Upon the 
broad summit one sees old ruins — notably one massive 
building which was probably a castle, and among the 
ruins the houses of the miserable hamlet. At the 
eastern base of the hill, beneath a cliff, is a fine 
fountain. The source is in a large chamber hewn out 
of the rock. Not far below it, among venerable olive 
trees, are the remains of an open reservoir or tank, into 
which the surplus waters flow — no doubt the * pool ’ or 
4 great waters ’ of Gibeon (a S. 2 13 Jer. 41 xa). 

T. K. a 1 

OIBUTES ('^un) t Josh. 18 s » K. 6.8(3*). See 
Gebal (i. ). 

GIDDALTI ; poAoAA &0 [L]), a son of 

Heman \g.v.\ 

1 Ch. 25 4, yodoAAoBvt [B], ytSoKkaBt [A], v. 29 yo 6 ofiaBt t [B], 
y*M«A6«, [AJ, GEDDELTH 1 [Vg.]. 

GIDDEL (^51, ‘ [God] has reared ’ ; § 50 ; peAAklA 
CAL]). 

x. The eponym of a family or group of Nsthinim in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra u., | 9) ; Ezra 2 4 7 (kiM 
[B])= Neh. 7 49 (ye&jA [BKL], <ra. [A])=i Esd. 630; EV 


Gkddur (xttoovp [B], ye. [A], ya^A [Lj), or Cathua (xova [B], 
xaSova [ AJ). 

2. (au&u 9 [L]) a group of 1 * * 4 Solomon’s servants ’ (see Nethinim) 
in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., | 9); Ezra 256 
(yefeja [B])=Neh. 7x8 (ya&jA [Bit], -MtjA [A], <raMat [L])= 
I Esd. 5 33, Isdabl (icrJaijA [BA])- 

GIDEON (fOT] I. as if from • to fell,’ §§ 66, 77 ; 

reA€0)N [BAL] ; Gedeon in Heb. 11 32 AV ; the name 
appears also in the genealogy of Judith[8 1]) son of Joash, 
of the Manassite clan of Abiezer, dwelling at Ophrah 
[q. v., 3], renowned through his success against the 
Midianites, otherwise called Jerubbaal, Judg. 6-8, 
and referred to in Judg. 9 as the father of Abimelech, 
king of Shechem. The narrative is highly com- 
plicated, and traces of composite origin abound. 8 
The Hebrew text, too, contains many errors which 
must, if undetected, lead the student astray. No- 
where has criticism been more carefully and acutely 
applied than here; it is only in textual and historical 
criticism (especially in the former) that there is much 
still to be done. A fresh combination of textual, 
literary, and historical criticism, which owes much to 
predecessors, leads to the results given below. The 
degree of their probability varies considerably, owing to 
the large amount of success attained in the early fusion 
of the narratives. It is, however, scarcely open to doubt 
that Gideon (Gaddiel ?) and Jerubbaal ( Uribaal ?) are two 
different heroes (the one belonging to W. Manasseh, 
the other either to Gad or to E. Manasseh) whose 
respective legends have been combined and expanded 
by successive narrators and editors. 

The Gideon-story in its earlier form began with the 
statement that nomad invaders 4 from the Syrian desert 

1 Gideon- werewont to spread themselves at harvest- 

** T" ” 1 " time over the fertile country near Shechem 
and over the plain of Jezreel, plundering 
the crops. Then YahwA appeared to Gideon 6 at Ophrah 

1 §4 mainly from Porter's art 4 Gibeon ’ in Kitto’s Bib. Cyc. 

9 The readings of and in x Esd. of seem to point to 
a name containing 

8 * Nothingcan be dearer than the fact that 84-axis not from the 
same source as 8 1-3 with its premises in the preceding narrative. 
Close examination shows that chaps. 6 7 are not of one piece 
throughout 6 25 ff. % e.{., is not the continuation of 6x1-34; 
the second sign, o 36*40, is strange after the miracle 6 21 ; cp also 
634 with 63573-8, ana on the other hand 635 with 733/r 
8 V (Moore* Cp Judges, f 8. 

4 In Judg. 63 33 7 xa Pesh. reads ojn ’33 for MT’s OTp *33* 

Now opt (Rbkbm) is most probably a corrupt fragment of 

ptcprrr (Jerahmeel). Pesh. appears to have the right reading. 

The sons of Jerahmeel’ is a variant of 4 the Amafekites* ; for 
pmaUels see Job 1 3, x K. 6 xo (Job, MaholI 

* Joash is the father of Jerubbaal, not of Gideon. See 6 39 
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of the Abiezrites as he was' beating out wheat secretly in 
the wine-press, and bade him go with his trusty clansmen 1 
against the Midianites. At once a divine impulse seized 
him ; he sounded the war-horn ; his clansmen joined 
him, and with them warriors of Manasseh and Ephraim. 
They marched early to Mount Gilboa, and took up 
their position on a projecting hill of that range, 4 by 
(above) the spring of Harod [g.v., 1], while the 
Midianites were encamped to the north of them, be- 
neath Mount Gilboa, in the vale.’ Towards daybreak, 
Gideon crept down with his armour-bearer Pu(r)ah (an 
Issacharite ?) 8 to the hostile camp, and heart! one 
Midianite relate to another a significant dream which 
he had had that night On his return Gideon called his 
men to the attack. They raised the war-cry, 4 For 
Yahw& and for Gideon,’ 8 and threw the Midianites into 
such confusion that they fled as far as the distant slopes 
of Abel - beth - maacah. 4 The Israelites, however* 
hurried after them, and took the two princes of the 
Midianites, 8 and brought their heads to Gideon. Thus 
Midian was subdued. And Gideon judged his people 
forty years. He had seventy sons, besides Abimelech; 
the son of his Canaanitish concubine. 

The later insertions in this narrative are due partly to a desire 
to place the theophany above doubt, partly to a tendency of late 
editors to use the old narratives for edification (cp 7 3-8 with 1 S. 
14 fi£), partly to a patriotic wish that as many tribes as possible 
might be shown to have had a share in Gideon's exploit (m vi. 35 
‘ Asher ’ is probably a corruption of 4 Issachar ’), and partly to a 
desire to provide a link between this narrative and that in ch. 8. 
With regard to the last-mentioned point, it will be found that in 

the text of which had become accidentally corrupted, was 
manipulated in such a way as to bring Gideon across the Jordan, 
ready to be enriched with the exploits which properly belong to 
Jerubbaal. The inserted passage, 8 1-3, stands by itself. It 
seems to be suggested by 12 1-3 and 2 S. 19 41, and is a con- 
sequence of the insertion of 7 34, in which the Ephraimites are 
said to have been summoned to cut off the fugitive Midianites. 
It should also be mentioned that 4 JerubbaaP in chap. 9 seems 
to have been substituted by the editor for Gideon (WL). 

The Jerubbaal -story may have been somewhat as 
follows : — 

[At Jazer in the land of Gad (?) there dwelt a man of 
the Gadite family of Uribaal, which name he himself 

a TomM«ol bore ; later generations changed it to 

* X v Jerubbaal (?); 6 his father’s name was 
nor y* Joash. Now the Midianites oppressed 

Israel, driving away their cattle, and plundering the 
fruits of the ground. And Jerubbaal, and ten of his 
household, went by night, and made a slaughter among 
the Midianites. 7 To avenge this the Midianites came 
upon Jerubbaal’s brethren io Beth-sur, 8 their stronghold, 
and slew every one of them, whereupon they turned 
and went northward on their camels, plundering as they 
went, till] they came to Karkor,® S. of Hamath. 
Jerubbaal, however, called his clan together, three 
hundred warriors, burning with zeal for Yahw&, and 
with the desire for vengeance. They took the ‘ road of 

8 39. The context of the former passage shows that originally 
Jerubbaal, not Gideon, was referred to. 

1 m TTD3 ‘in this thy strength’ (614) needs emendation; 

read perhaps (cp Gen. 14 14). 

2 For rns (7 xo) read perhaps flJB Puah [q.v., x] (Gen. 46x3 
etc.). Cp Issachar, | 4. 

* 3TTJ ‘sword,’ in 7 so, is an interpolation (Moore, Bu. etc.). 

4 Read njjTprrj Van ny«ng for nW© Vs* n# ijr 
(7 22X The text is disfigured by transposition and corruption. The 
editor thought of rmjf (fTTJX), which he placed near Abelme- 
bolah. This agrees with the probable position of Zarethan 
IF-*]. 

® On the (probably) true name of the princes (or prince?) of 
Midian, see Oreb [Lj. 

8 Jerubbaal is possibly the same as Akrli [q.v.], or rather 
Ariel (Uriels* Uribaal Ti, the name of a ‘son’ of Gad. 

7 C. Niebuhr rightly observes that the early fortunes of 
Jerubbaal must be told m the passage underlying Judg. 6 35-33, 
if we could only recover it. Only a few words, perhaps, were 
legible to the later narrator to whom 6 35-33 is due. 

8 Read "HsrjTJia for (8 18* See Thsbbz, Tirzah, x. 

* Read ^ (8x0). 
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Damascus,’ 1 to the E. of Jogbehah (Aj&ikdt), and 
Nobah (Nanaivat), 2 * passing by Salecah* (or Salhad) 
and Penuel, at the SE. corner of die Haur&n. 4 * * Faint and 
hungry, 8 * Jerubbaal asked for bread for his band. The 
‘ elders ’ or ‘ princes ’ (see Government, § 16) of both 
places, however, feared the wrath of the Midianites and 
refused the request. Both places (Penuel was probably 
the citadel of Salecah ; cp v. x 7 1 tower ' ) were threatened 
by Jerubbaal with punishment And when he came to 
Karkor he divided his band into three parts (cp Gen. 
14 x 5 1 S. 11 xx Job 1 17 ; cp 2 S. 18 a), and gave them 
empty jars with torches inside, and said, Do as I do. 
Then each company blew a blast on the horn, 8 and the 
three hundred broke the jars (with a clash), and held 
fast the torches. And the Midianites were panic- 
stricken, and Yahw& set each man’s sword against his 
neighbour. Jerubbaal caught the two kings of Midian, 7 
and returned. On his way he punished the rulers of 
Salecah and Penuel, 8 and so announced himself as king 
of Gilead. Then came the turn of Zebah and Zalmunna, 
the kings of Midian, who confessed their slaughter of 
Jerubbaal's brethren, 8 and underwent their doom. On 
their camels’ necks were necklaces .of golden crescents, 
which were the marks of their high dignity. These the 
conqueror took for himself [for the people had made 
him their king]. 10 Then Jerubbaal ben Joash went 
[to Jazer ? 11 ], and dwelt in his own house. And he 
made for himself [a royal sanctuary in Jazer with an 
altar and] an ephod, the ephod which he had made 
with the golden rings (earrings ?) taken from the fallen 
Midianites. 

The insertion in $22/. reminds us of 1 S. 8 7 10 19 12 12 ff., 
Hos. 99 IO9I310 that in v. 27 expresses the view of later 
times that the use of the ephod was an act of infidelity to 
Yahwi. 

The essential features of the above reconstruction are 
the distinction between the Gadite (or E. Manassite 12 ?) 
and the W. Manassite heroes (due to C. Niebuhr) and 
the critical emendation of the text in Judg. 84-21. It is 
possible that the original Gideon-story represented the 
hero as accompanied only by his three hundred clans- 
men, though, since the scene of Gideon’s encounter with 
the Midianites is in the Great Plain, it is only natural 
to suppose that on his way thither Gideon gathered in 
fresh volunteers ; possible, too, that the enrichment 
of the Jerubbaal-legend by the story of the jars and 
torches is erroneous, and that this story really belonged 
to a second version of the Gideon-story. The similarity 
of the stories not unnaturally led to their combination. 

If Jerubbaal dwelt at Tazer, the similarity of this name to 
Abiezer would facilitate the combination of the legends. We 
might also assume that Jerubbaal belonged to the GiUaditt clan 
ojf Abiezer ; in 1 Ch. 7 18 Abiezer is a son of Hammolecheth, the 
sister of Gilead. It should also b£ noticed that Hammolecheth, 


1 For D'VfTK3 Wfl (8 n), which ‘does not admit of any 
grammatical interpretation' (Moore), read pt?DT] = pjrD'n 

‘ Damascus.' is an exegetical insertion. 

2 ‘Nobah’ ought to follow ‘Jogbehah.’ 

8 Reading naVo for riSO (8 5 etc.) ; see Salcah, Sue- 

COTH, 1. 

4 Reading iVlin for nJTVn (84). nap is either a gloss 
(Moore) or a corruption of [|lun* 

® Reading 0'3Jjn (Bu., alter 0) for (8 4). 

8 See C. Niebuhr. We need not suppose 300 horns ! The 
horn takes the place of the war-cry in the corresponding part of 
die Gideon-story. 

7 See Zebah and Zalmunna. The chiefs are here called 
1 kings,' to heighten the glory of kh ig Jerubbaal. 

8 For (8 xtf.) read probably *Jj5T. There is some con- 
fusion in v. 16 (see Niebuhr). 

8 means ‘thy sons, O king.' So Niebuhr ; cp 

Kittel, Hist. 2 8x, n. L 

W It is noobjection to this that Judg. 7 5 points to an oligarchy 
rather than a monarchy. Jerubbaal was every inch a king 
while he lived, nor could the oligarchy of his seventy sons (9 a) 
have lcusted long. 

11 Something has clearly dropped out after 1JT] in 8 29. 

12 E. Manassite, according to Niebuhr. 
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like Zelophehad, is probably a corruption of Salecah ( ga l fr a rt) , 
the city which is so prominent in the story of Jerubbaal. 

The religious interest of these stories In their combined 
and expanded form was very early felt (Is. 9 4 [3]* 
IO26 1 ). To the modern student their historical and 
archaeological interest must almost necessarily be 
greater. See, however, Elmslie’s striking lecture, 
Expositor , 1892 a , 50-65. 

See Stade’s and Kittel's Histories of Israel ; and Moore's and 
Budde’s commentaries ; Wi. A OF 1 42-59 ; C. Niebuhr, Studien 
u. Bemerkungcn zurGesch. des alien Orients , i. [’94], x-29; and 
the critical literature cited by Moore and Budde. T. K C. 

GIDEONI (’Jim ; rA AewN[e]l [BAFL]), the father 
of Abidan Nu. Ill (f*eA« [B]) 2 aa 76 o (r*€A- 

[F], r^AAitoNei [B]) 65 (peAc- [F]) 1024. 

GIDOM (Djri3 ; pehAN [B], p€AaaA [AL], 

[Pesh.], ultra [? Vg.]), apparently the limit of the 
pursuit of Benjamin by 4 Israel’ (Judg. 20 45). 

Such a place-name is in the abstract possible, but there is no 
mention of it elsewhere ; hence the guesses * Gilead,’ ' Gibeon.' 
The text has a strong appearance of corruptness. 

GIEREAGLE. 1. RV Vulture {rdhdm Drn, and 
rdhamah nprn [see Dr. Dt., ad /tv.]; the name is 
derived from the care it bestows on its young, cp Di. 
Lev. , ad loc.), an unclean bird (Lev. 11 x 8 , k&kvos 
[BAFL], Dt. 14 17!, xop<pvpL(jjp [BL, om. AF 2 ]) identi- 
fied as the Neophron perenopterus, the white scavenger, 
or Egyptian or Pharaoh’s vulture, belonging to the 
Vulturidae. 

The Neophron perenopterus feeds on offal and the vilest 
forms of refuse, but does good service to man as a scavenger. 
Its nests, of sticks and rubbish, are built on rocks, trees, or 
buildings, often in the suburbs of towns, and are not so inacces- 
sible as is the case with many of its congeners. ' Whilst they are 


Palestine it is a migratory bird, returning from the S. in the 
spring, and is usually found in pairs. In Egypt the vulture 
was the sacred symbol of Nekhabtt, the goddess of the South 
(Maspero, Dawn o/Cru. 102). 

2. pins, 0^5, Lev. 11 13 Dt. 14 12 RV, AV Ossifrage 
(q.v.). A. E. S. 

GIFT. For H TUD, minhah, TOm tirumdh, 
avaJh)fia or avdBcpa (Lk. 21 5 AV), and 6S > pov , see Sacrifice ; 
for nNbD ntas'Hh , see Taxation and Tribute ; for Gifts, 
Spiritual (xopi<r/xaTa), see Spiritual Gifts. 

OIHON (flITJ. and [i K.] fin?; ^/ITI 'to burst 
forth ’). 

1. Aspring near Jerusalem (1 K. 1 333845). From 
2 Ch. 3230 33 14 it appears that it was to the E. of the 
city, and that Hezekiah’s aqueduct diverted its waters. 
All our data point to the Virgin's Fountain (see En- 
ROGEL, SHILOAH). 

1 K. 1 33 38 45 ytcjuav [BAL], 2CI1.8230 [B], y[«]u>K 

[AL], 88 14 yiov [B], rorov [B»-bA], yeiwv [LJ. 

2. One of the four rivers of Paradise [q.v.], Gen. 

2 13 (ytpav [ADE], yt. [L]). 

3. The Nile, Jer.2x8 G B **Q(yrjw; Heb. ^[wp, 
Q"W*], Shihor [i.]), Ecclus. 2427 RV, AV Geon (yrpav 
[BNA]), and, by crit. emend. Job 40 23^ (see Jordan, 

§ 2 (3)), where read ‘though Gihon overflow.' This 
use of Gihon implies the belief of a later age that the 
1 Cush ’ of Gen. 2 13 was the African Ethiopia. 

OILALAI (^>?). the son of a priest, a musician in the 
procession at the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii. , 
§ 13^)* Neh * 1236 (reAcoA&l [K c - an *-L], om. BK # A). 

OILBOA, MOUNT (r 3 ^?n -in, I S. 31 18 a S. 16 , 
reBoye [A], but 'I in ll i Ch. 10 x, reXBoyB [A]. 8; 
op. reABoye [BAL], so Jos. Ant. vi.l4a, etc.; mons 

1 The difficulty found by critics in Is. 10 36 arises probably 
from an error in the text (see Oreb and Zeeb). 

2 [It is possible that 0 represents the word by <rapfyp6— 1 in 
both passages, for in Lev. 11 x8 this word and kukv ot may have 
been misplaced.] 
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gelboue), more rarely Gilboa (^IH, zS. 284 2 S. 
21 ia) ; once, corruptly, MOUNTAINS IN Gilboa (^5 *}£!. 

2 S. lax ; cp I S. 318 ; TA OPH p [BA])* 

The name Gilboa, which occurs in MT only in the 
life of Saul, but should most probably be restored in 

-1 *pli* n . mA Judg. 73 (Gideon), and possibly ini K. 

1 . TUB 20*7 (Benhadad, see below § 3 

has no obvious meaning. The early guesses in the 
Onomasticon (OS 85 37 180 53 I8995) are valueless, and 
the modern explanation ‘ a bubbling fountain ' (see Ges. 
Lex . (*)) is no better. Transposition, however, so often 
accounts for otherwise inexplicable words (including 
names) that we may conjecture the name Gilboa, or 
rather Haggilboa (with the article), to be a corruption 
(probably designed ) of Gibeath Habbaal (Syan nyaa), 
‘hill of the Baal'; cp Kirjath-jbarim, § 1. The 
corruption, if designed, was of course early ; 8 knows 
only ' Gilboa,' and the same name was preserved in 
the time of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 247 8x 129 x 4 ) in 
that of the * large village ’ called Gelbus (Gelbu = Gelboe) 
in the mountains distant 6 R. m. from Scythopolis. At 
the present day there is a small village called Jelbon, 
SW. of that other village, called Faku, which has given 
its name to the mountain range presently to be described, 
and is very naturally supposed to represent also the old 
name Gilboa. 

What then does the geographical terra ‘ Mount 
Gilboa’ designate? Gilboa (or Haggilboa, ‘the Gil- 

3 BnmnUnl boa’), if the name has been rightly 

Am accounted for, belonged originally to 

.meaning. one of the e i evat i ons m the Gilboa 
ridge, probably to the highest (Sheikh Burk&n), not to 
the ridge itself. ' The mountain of Gilboa, ’ however, 
is a collective term for the entire mountain mass now 
known as Jebel Faku, which ‘ may be best described 
as a horn-like projection from the hills bounding the 
plain upon the S. , which first curves round towards the 
W. for more than three miles, and then runs towards 
the NW. for five miles further, straight out into the 
level ground like a peninsula. The greatest height is 
towards the E. [Sheikh Burk&n, 1696 feet above the 
sea], where the curve merges in the straight line, and 
where the range looks down upon the valley of the 
Jordan and the Acropolis of Bethshan, as it starts 
abruptly from the plain three miles from the foot of the 
mountains. At the southern commencement of the 
curve is the village of Jelbon. . . . Three miles NW. 
of the highest peak, where the peninsula of hills is 
already well out into the plain, is a second peak, some 
1400 feet in height, crowned by the tolerably prosperous- 
looking village of el-Mezar. Still farther to the NW. 
are two much lower peaks, between which lies the 
miserable village of NOris. NW. again from these 
peaks, for two miles or a little less, the range falls down 
into a broken and irregular tableland, narrowing and 
becoming lower as it goes down into the plain, and 
bounded by steep, but nowhere inaccessible, stony 
slopes. The ridge ends in three fingers, as they may 
be called — the two southern ones mere narrow spurs, 
the northern, which is the true termination of the ridge, 
somewhat above a mile in breadth. Across this blunt 
end of the whole peninsula runs the valley which separ- 
ates it from the broad, flat mound, on which Jezreel 
was built ' (Miller, Less than the Least of all Lands , 
*« 9 / [’88]). 

The ridge of Gilboa, which is the southern boundary 
or rampart of the Vale of Jezreel, is of bleak and bare 
aspect, except on the S. side, where it is used as arable 
and pasture land. Probably, however, it was once 
wooded ; one might fairly contend that when 2 S. 1 sx 
was written (see Jasher, Book of, § 2) the ridge was 
not so conspicuously bare as it is at present. The 
poet's aim is not to account for an existing pheno- 
menon ; he feels too deeply for that Gilboa has, at 
least in parts, its clothing of grass and trees ; he would 
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have Gilboa compelled to sympathise with the mourning 
Israelites. 

We have next to ask, Where are the scenes of the 
two great events certainly connected with Mount Gilboa 
Tha ‘Gilboa • to ** P laccd? The answer can best 

of Jute. 7. and the P* 55 ^ 

i q OQ which describe the respective encamp- 

1 B. 04, ewj. men ts 0 f Gideon and Saul, (a) ‘Gideon 
and all the warlike force ( that was with him 
encamped by (or at) the fountain of Harod, while the 
camp of Midian was to the N. of them, beneath Mount 
Gilboa, in the Vale ’ (Judg. 7 x, emended text ; see 
Harod, Well of, i ). This was where Gideon collected 
his force to meet the hordes from the other side of the 
Jordan. The expression ‘by the fountain of Harod’ 
is loose. Gideon’s men were separated from the foun- 
tain by a steep and rugged slope ; but they had the 
command of the fountain. It ' is on the plain, but so 
close beneath ' the hill, so encompassed by rocks, that 
a small detachment could secure it’ (Miller, op. cit. 
178). A reference to the fountain made it at once 
plain whereabouts Gideon’s force was posted. To 
have encamped beside 'Ain J§lud would have been 
unnatural for mountaineers like the Israelites. 

(b) At a later time, we read, * the Philistines gathered 
together all their battalions to Aphek, while the 
Israelites were encamped by the fountain of Harod 
which is in Jezreel’ (1 S. 29 x, emended text; see 
Harod, Well of, 2) ; or, as another account says, ' The 
Philistines mustered, and came to Shunem, and Saul 
mustered all Israel, and they encamped on Gilboa ’ (1 S. 
284). We are not to infer that Aphek and Shunem 
were close together. 1 Aphek was in the N. of the 
plain of Sharon ; the two statements quoted come from 
different hands. They are, however, easily reconcilable. 
The mustering at Aphek was swiftly followed by the 
arrival of the Philistines at Shunem ; the Israelites ex- 
pected this, and had no occasion to change their posi- 
tion. Soon, however, the Philistines must have found 
that they could not attack Saul’s position from Shunem ; 
the Nahr Jalud has too deep a channel, and the ascent 
from the lakelet below (see Harod) to the broken 
plateau above is too steep to permit a hostile attack on 
warriors drawn up above. An attack would be per- 
fectly feasible, however, if the Philistines went up the 
far easier slopes and w&dies to the S. , which lead to 
open ground about the village of Nuris, and directly 
above the ‘Ain Jalud. 2 Thus there is a clear parallelism 
between the position of the Midianites and that of the 
Philistines, and between that of Gideon and that of 
Saul. 

Dean Stanley has given a picturesque account of the battle 
F Gilboa (Jewish Church, 2 25 cp Sinai and Pal. 345). 


rise of Mount Gilboa, hard by the “ spring of Jezreel,” the 
Israelites as usual keeping to the heights, whilst their enemies 
clung to the plain.’ The objections to this, however, drawn 
from. close observation of the ground, are very strong.* The 
chariots of the Philistines could not have pursued the Israelites 
up that steep and rugged slope. The fighting between Saul and 
the Philistines must have occurred on the southern slopes of 
Gilboa. 

(c) One more event may perhaps be assigned to this 
mountain-region — viz. , the defeat of Benhadad, king of 
Syria, by Ahab. 

RV, following the received text, states that ‘at the return of 
the year Benhadad mustered the Syrians, and went up to Aphek, 
to fight against Israel. And the children of Israel were mustered, 
and were victualled, and went against them’ (x K. 20 26/!). 
‘And were victualled,’ however, must be wrong; we require, 

1 Prof. G. A. Smith formerly held that Aphek was somewhere 


1805, p. 252). 

2 GASm. HG 103 ; cp Miller, Less than the Least <f all 
Lands, 17^, x8o f. 

* It is inaccurate, however, to represent Stanley as saying 
that the battle was ‘ on the plain ' (Miller, X75 ; GASm. 403). 
See passages referred to above. 
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instead, a statement of the mustering -place of the Israelites. 
1 * 73^31 should perhaps be | 7 hSll 2 , ‘ in Gilboa ’ ; the error was 
obviously produced by the following word (* and went *). 
This is confirmed by v. 30^, where we read m RV that * Ben- 
hadad fled, and came into the city, into an inner chamber,’ a 
rendering which is violently extracted from an obviously cor- 
rupt text. Klo. reads ihna Tin {'{/ K3T1, * . . . and hid 

himself by the fountain of Harod in Harod/ or ririfl JVQ Vy, 
* by the fountain in Harod.’ The difficulty lies in the distance 
between Aphek in the N. of Sharon (see Aphek, 3 [ 3 ]), which 
is surely meant here (not el-'Afiileh), and Mount Gilboa ; but 
the textual suggestions are extremely plausible, and a mustering 
of the Philistines at the same Aphek preceded their final attack 
upon Saul by the southern slopes of Gilboa. Cp, however (for 
the whole subject of this article), Saul. T. K. C. 

GILEAD 01^5, and, with thearticle, ; [-*AaaA 
[BAL] 1 ), a trans-Jordanic region frequently referred to. 
1 Name ^he name * which can be explained from 
the Arabic jal' ad, ‘hard, rough,’ is at first 
sight not very appropriate, the hills and dales of Gilead 
being full of natural beauty, and well adapted for 
cattle (cp Nu. 32 1) and for the flocks of goats which 
are still fed there (cp Cant. 4 1 ; and see Hair, § i). 
Upon the whole, Gilead is better provided with water 
and woodland than any part of W. Palestine. Hence 
Merrill (Hastings, DB 2174 b) seems inclined to doubt 
the correctness of the explanation. The name ‘ hard, 
rough’ is, however, at once seen to be appropriate 
when we study the geological formation of the country. 

The base slopes of the mountain chain of Moab and 
Gilead consist of sandstone. 

This 1 is covered in part by the more recent white marls, which 
form the curious peaks of the foothills immediately above the 
Jordan valley ; but reaches above them to an 
2. Geological elevation of 1000 ft. above the Mediterranean 
formation, on the S., and forms the bed of the 6ukei‘ 
basin, farther E. and 1000 ft. higher. Above 
this lies the hard, impervious Dolomitic limestone, which 
appears in the rugged gray hills round the Jabbok, and in Jebel 
'Ajlfln, rising on an average 1500 ft. above the sandstone, and 
forming the bed of the numerous springs. It also dips towards 
the Jordan valley ; and the water from the surface of the 
plateau, sinking down to the surface of this formation, bursts 
out of the hill slopes on the W. in perennial brooks. It was 
from the ruggedness of this hard limestone that Gilead obtained 
its name. Above this again is the white chalk of the desert 
plateau, the same found in Samaria and Lower Galilee, with 
bands of flint or chert in contorted layers or strewn in pebbles 
on the surface. Where this formation is deep the country is 
bare and arid, supplied by cisterns and deep wells. Thus the 
plateau becomes desert, while the hill-slopes abound in streams 
and springs' (Conder, in Smith, DB( 2 ) 1 1191 a). 

The plateau here spoken of is that extensive highland 
which extends eastward to the Euphrates, where 
3 Hebrew noth * n £ ^ ut desert shrubs will grow. On 
* the edge of this region, and rising at 

8a ® 0, most 500 ft. above it, are the long 
mountain-ranges which from their geological formation 
deserve , the name of Gilead. Rocky as they may be, 
the higher slopes are covered with pine-trees ( Pinus 
carica , Don., a species resembling the Aleppo pine), 
and, as Conder says, mastic-bushes, 2 whilst lower down 
are beautiful woods of oak trees and carob trees, form- 
ing altogether, with the addition of numerous streams 
and springs, the most perfect sylvan scenery in Palestine. 
The ‘ wood of Rephaim ’ (so read for * w r ood of 
Ephraim’ in 2 S. 186 ) is still represented by the thick 
groves of the Jebel ’Ajlun, with which the woods of es- 
Salt in S. Gilead alone can compete. Far below the 
Gilead range lies the Jordan Valley, which is reached by 
a very steep descent, and a natural division in the range 
is formed by the river Zerka (Jabbok). The 
Hebrew writers, whether they were conscious of the 
original meaning of Gilead or not, were well aware that 
the name had properly no narrow or merely local refer- 


1 [In ® occur the following forms : — Judg. 10 4 ya aaS [B*], 
108 yaXa aSiTis [AL], 11s «rp«|A [A], 1K.413 yakaaO [B]. 
yaAaa&np [L], 4 19 vaA [L], z Ch. 5 x6 yaAaaft [B], Hos. 12 zz (12) 
yaAydAot? [Q? semelj, Am. 1x3 yaAaae(e)tnjv [BAQT], -inAwv 


:. 59 yakowSins (A).] 

i) 1 xxqx ; see also Conder, Hetk and Moab, x88. 
See, however, Post, cited sup. col. 465, with reference to the 
‘ Balm of Gilead.* 


ence. They apply it, when they speak most deliberately, 
to the whole mountain range between the YarmQk on the 
N. and the Arnon on theS. , which was cut into two parts 
by the great trench of the Zerka or Jabbok (cp Dt. Sza 
Josh. 1225 1825). The two parts together are some- 
times called ‘all Gilead’ (Dt 810 1 2 K. 10 33), and the 
general term Gilead is applied to those districts on the 
E. of the Jordan which were in Israelitish occupation 
(Nu. 32 a 9 Josh. 229 Judg. 108 20 x 2 S. 246 1 K. 4x9 
Am. 1 3 13) ; but also to the northern, or to the southern 
part alone (see for the one, Dt. 236 8x5 f Josh. 17 15, 
and for the other, Nu. 82 x Josh. 1825). The elasticity 
of the term is strikingly shown by the fact that in Dt. 
34 1 1 Macc. 620/! ‘Gilead’ even includes the region 
N. of the Jabbok. 

We have seen that the term * Gilead ’ belongs of right 
to a large mountainous district, not to a particular 
4 Gan. 31 mountain. It would be a mistake to 

‘ I7 " 54 ‘ infer the contrary from the interesting 

composite narrative in Gen. 81x7-54. It is true that 
what is said of Jacob and Laban in v. 25 s and of Jacob 
in v. 54 3 implies that a particular mountain, known to 
the respective writers of these passages, was sometimes 
called in a special sense lyVa.j ■n, 4 the mountain of (the) 
Gilead ’ ; but this specialisation merely indicates that 
the mountain referred to was a conspicuous -one in some 
part of the Gilead range. That the two narrators J and 
E meant the same part of the Gilead-range can hardly 
be maintained. They both differ from the original 
story (see Galeed, i ) ; they also differ from one another. 
When Jacob uttered tjie fine prayer in 329 ff- (J) h e 
must have been near some great ford of the Jordan. 
Probably he was at Succoth, not very far from the ford 
ed-Damieh, for the notice in Gen. 33 17 has surely been 
misplaced by the editor of JE, and in J’s narrative stood 
before 324 [3]. 4 It is possible that the Jebel Osha, the 
highest point in the Jebel Jilad (N. of es-Salt, and N. 
of the Zerka) is J’s Gilead mountain. E, however, who 
makes Jacob go, after parting with Laban, to Mahanaim 
( q.v .), presumably localises the meeting of Jacob and 
Laban near some high point of the Jebel ’Ajlun. One 
might think of the Jebel Kafkafa (3430 ft.) which is to 
the NE. of Suf and Jerash, close to the great pilgrim 
road from Damascus to Mecca ; but SOf itself (2720 ft. ) 
has great claims on our consideration. This is one of 
the sites where dolmens are to be found. 8 It is probable 
that by the * pillar ’ and the ‘ heap ’ of Gen. 31 45/. the 
narrators meant some of those primitive stone monu- 
ments, which are specially abundant on the E. of the 
Jordan. 

According to the theory here presented, there should 
also be such a monument on Jebel Osha*. All that we 
find is a shrine (perhaps 300 years old) containing a 
long, open trough, said to have been the tomb of Hosea, 
beside which the Bedouins kill sheep in honour of the 
prophet. 6 The trough, however, may have been pre- 
ceded by a cairn ; sepulchral cairns are still common 
among the Arabs, and Absalom’s cairn (2 S. 18 17) is 
familiar to readers of the OT. The narrative in Gen. is 
directed against the attempts of the Aramaeans to possess 
themselves of Gilead ; the standing-stone (masseba) on 
E’s mountain and the cairn on J’s w r ere represented 
by E and J respectively as having been erected, 
the former by Laban, the latter by Jacob, as sacred 
boundary-stones. The masseba, by a slight distortion, 
was called * the Mispah ’ to indicate that Yahw& would 

I Gilead is here distinguished both from Bashan and from the 
tableland of Moab. 

8 Jacob is here said (by J) to have pitched his tent 1 on the 
mountain [of . . .],’ Laban on 'the mountain of (the) Gilead.* 

8 Jacob sacrifices 'on the mountain’ ; v. ax shows that some 
part of the Gilead range is meant. E is the writer. 

4 It was followed probably by a mention of Jacob's crossing of 
the Jabbok. Cp Holringer, ad loc. 

6 Conder, Heth and Moab , 243 f. 

6 Baed. Pal.P) 163 f. ; cp Conder, op. tit . x8a. A large tree 
stands beside the shrine which is 'one out of the very few 
sacred domes E. of Jordan.' 
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•keep watch (and interpose) between* Laban and 
Jacob, when occasion fen 1 this arose 1 (v. 49). We may 
certainly infer from this that the place referred to by £ 
was one of those called Mizpah. Possibly it was 
Ramath-ham-mispeh, which in Josh. 18 26 9 is described 
as the N. limit of the territory of Gad, and is elsewhere 
called ham-misp& (see Mizpah, a). The cairn also 
received a name; it was called Gal'ed — i.e. , Heap of 
Witness, implying a playful etymology of the name 
Gilead. 

There is yet another conceivable inference from this 
singular narrative (when explained as above), against 

• a »-i which a caution may be desirable. It 

Hu# 11 1x5 supposed that when E wrote, the 

1 j? 5 "| 01 territory known as Gilead began at the 
Jebel 'Ajliin. The truth is that the 
Jebel x Ajliin is the representative of the whole land of 
Gilead. So at least it must appear to 1 those who approach 
Gilead from Damascus, and see, looming up beyond 
the plain of Bashan, the summits of the Jebel 'Ajliin. 
On the other hand, to those who come from Moab, 
the natural representative of Gilead will be the first 
lofty range to the N. of the plateau of Heshbon — i.e . , 
the Jebel Jit ad. How this latter name fixed itself just 
here is An obscure problem : why is the Yahwist’s 
Gilead mountain preferred to the Elohist’s ? Problems 
of this kind, however, ore numerous and baffling. 
Why, for instance, is the highest mountain in this 
range — the Jebel Osha* — named after the prophet 
Hosea? It is true, Hosea, according to the MT, 
speaks of a city of Gilead in 68 (cp 12 11), and has been 
thought to refer here to some locality in the Jebel 
Jil'ad (see, however, 2). Can this have been known, 
however, to those who first used the Arabic name? 
Surely Hosea has displaced Joshua. Who, then, pre- 
ceded Joshua ? The truth is hidden from us. 

It would seem as if this specialization of the term 
Gilead had already occurred by the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome (see 2) ; and it should also be noticed that 
5 m. N. of es-Salt there is a ruin known as Jal'iid, 8 
perhaps the ‘Gilead’ of the Onomasticon. Not im- 
flalM possibly, too, another seemingly recent 

^ . place-name preserves the memory of a name 

of Gilead, which, though but slightly 
attested, may be genuinely ancient. The place-name 
referred to is Gerasa (the famous city of the Decapolis 
of Peraea), now called Jerash. 4 According to Neubauer, 8 
the Midrash (Samuel, 13) affirms the identity of Gerash 
and Gilead ; and Sir G. Grove has noticed that the 
Arabic version of Josh. 208 2138(36] gives RSmat 
al-Jara§ for MT's 4 Ramoth in Gilead,’ and that the 
Jewish traveller Parchi (circa 1315 a.d. ) also says, 

* Gilead is at present Jerash. ’ 8 That the name Gerasa 
is derived from the yipwres, or veterans, of Alexander 
the Great is of course absurd. It reminds us so much 
of Girzites and Girgashites that one is tempted to sus- 
pect that a tribe called Girzim or Girshim (cp Girgash- 
ites) may have dwelt in Gilead in pre-Israelitish times 
(cp 2 S. 29, where Ishbaal reigns 4 over Gilead and 
over the Girshite ’ ) ; see Girzites. Gerash, like Gilead, 
may have obtained a specialized reference to a town and 
a district later; hence Y&kflt speaks of 4 the Jerash 

1 Verse 49, which, as it stands, is obviously imperfect, must be 
supplemented Groan v. 45. Read with Ball. ‘ And the pillar 
which he set up he called " the Mispah,” for he said,’ etc. 

9 The two names next mentioned are Betonim (rather Botnim) 
and Mahakaim [?.&.]* 

8 This name is not to be confounded with JfilQd, the name of 
a river whfch starts from the 'Ain J&lQd under Gilboa [9.0., 1 3]. 
This JftlOd is also pronounced J&l&t, which is the Ar. form of 
Goliath. Goliath impressed the Moslem mind. Molfaddasi 
(nth cent. a.d.) calls the citadel of 'Amman the 1 castle of 
Goliath.' 

4 According to Guthe ( MDPV '98, 57^) Jerash, not Jerash, 
is die popular pronunciation. 

8 Gtogr. du Talm. sjo. 

8 Zttnz, quoted by Grove (Smith, DBO) 8 too}). He also states 
that the Jews derived Gerash from Yegar-sahadutha (Gen. 81 47). 
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mountain district ’ (Jebel Jarash), as well as of the ruined 
city of that name. 

If the name of Gerasa is rightly thus accounted for, 
it still remains to determine what ancient city, if any, 

7 Ancient once stoo< * u P° n its si te - It is difficult 

7 * ® indeed to believe that the founders of that 

magnificent city, the ruins of which still 
fascinate us, placed it upon a site unconsecrated by the 
sanctuaries of the past Both Ramoth-Gilead and 
Mahanaim have been thought of ; but we have reasons 
sufficient for accepting neither view. Just an hour W. 
of Jerash is the wretched but well-situated village of 
Reimun (Ewald’s Ramoth-Gilead), divided by a ridge 
from Sfif (Mizpah?). Turning to the W., in two hours 
the traveller comes to 'Ajliin (Mahanaim ?), 4 nestling at 
the bifurcation of the valleys, in its gardens and vine- 
yards,’ with the great castle already spoken of in the 
neighbourhood ; on either hand are the well-clothed 
heights of the Jebel 'Ajliin. A descent, a climb, and 
again a descent bring us to the Wfidy Yftbis (a plausible 
claimant to the title of 4 the brook Cherith,’ were it not 
for the faultiness of the reading Cherith [q. v.]), and to 
an isolated round-topped hill, strewn with ruins (ed- 
Deir) — but these not ancient — Robinson's site for 
Jabesh-Gilead. If we turn to the N. of the same 
Wady, we come to Miryamln, Merrill’s site for the 
same famous city. About seven miles off is Pella 
(Fahl), which 'enjoys perhaps the finest climate, from an 
agricultural point of view, that can be found in Syria.’ 1 
The known history of Pella is a short one ; but it may 
be noted here that, according to Eusebius (J/E 3 s), 
the Jewish Christians fled, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, to Pella. 

And what shall one say of Irbid, the capital of the 
district of 'Ajliin? Doubtless this was an ancient 
Arbela. Was it, then, the Beth-arbel of Hos. 10 14 ? 
Our answer will probably be in the negative ; but the 
site is of strategic importance, and the name implies the 
antiquity of the place. Es-Salt, too, — at present the 
only capital of the Belka, and the only important place 
in it — though not as strikingly placed as 'Ajliin, must 
surely have been always a centre of population, and the 
lofty Jebel Osha' to the north must always have been 
crowned by an important sanctuary, surely not, however, 
PenueL Where the latter place was, it is not easy to 
say ; Succoth (i), however, is possibly the modern Tell 
D€r ‘Alla. With more confidence we can identify JoG- 
behah with Jubeihat, and the Jabbok with the 4 blue’ 
river, the Zerka. 2 

A passing reference is all that can be given to the 
interesting genealogies of Gilead (Nu. 2629-33 Josh. 

8 OT 17 1-3 1 Ch. 714-19); see Machir, 

MfamflM. Asriel, Hepher (ii. , 2), and especially 

reiexunoM. ^elophehad. The last of these names 
occurs in a mutilated form as Jidlaph in Gen. 2222 ; it is 
probably identical with Salecah, and as Milcah, the mother 
of Jidlaph, is a corruption of Salecah, we see how mechani- 
cally the genealogies were often filled up. Nor can we 
here gather up the fragmentary notices of the history of 
Gilead. The country was the eastern bulwark of 
Palestine, and was the first district to suffer from Syrian 
and Assyrian invasions. In sacred legend it is dis- 
tinguished by the passage of Jacob and by the residence 
of Jephthah [q.v.\ The names of Barzillai, David, 
Ishbaal, Ahab, Elijah (was he really a Tishbite? — see 
Tishbite) also will readily occur to the reader as con- 
nected with Gilead. The clansmen of Gad, whose name 
is almost treated as synonymous with Gilead (e.g. , Judg. 
5 17 1 S. 187), had opportunity for learning resource and 
courage in the mountains and glens of the 'rugged' 
land. Cp Gad, § a, Per At a. 

Oliphant, Land 0/ Gilead (’8o) : graphic descriptions ; Conder, 

1 Le Strange, in Schumacher, Across the Jordan , 272. Pella 
is the VnC of Talm. Jer. (Neub. G 4 ogr. 274) ; cp GASm. HG 292, 
n. 2. 

9 On the Jabbok of Gen. 82 22, see Jabbok, f 2. 
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Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added to 
no biblical equivalent. The alphabetical arrangement usually ignores prefixes 
{' spring ’), 'arak ( 1 district '), 'ayun { * springs' ), bahr { * sea '), beit ( ' house ’), bildd 
jisr {'bridge'), kal'at {'castle'), kanat {'conduit'), ham {'horn'), kasr {'castle 
{'mound'), makhadet {'ford'), nahr ('river'), ras ('head'), tell {'mound'), 
('valley’). 


Abel-Meholah, B3 
Abel-shittim, B4 
Abil, Ci 

Abila, Ci (Abel-shittim) 
W. el-Abyad, B3, 4 
Adam, B3 
Adamah, B3 
wady el-Adeimeh, B4 
Ajbehat, C3 (Jogbehah) 
'Ajlun, B2 (Gilead, § 2) 
jebel 'Ajlun, BC2 (Gilead, 

§ 7 > , 

wady Ajlun, B2, 3 (Chk- 
rith) 
el- Al, C4 

tell der' Alla, B3 (Gilead, 87) 
Amateh, B3 
um(m) el-'Amdan, B2 
'arak el-Amlr, C4 
'Amman, C4 (Abel-chera- 
mim) 

wady 'Amman, C3, 4 
Aqueduct, Ci 
wady el- Arab, Bi (Eph- 
ron, 2) 

Arbela, Ci 
Kh. 'Atuf, A2 
W. el-Aujeh, AB 4 
'Ayun Musa, B4 
wady 'Ayun Musa, B4 
(Beth-peor) 

Batanah, B4 
Beisan, A2 
Bethabara, B4 
Beth-haran, B4 
Beth-jeshimoth, B4 
Beth-shean, A2 
Betonim, B4 
W. el-Bireh, Bi 
Bithron, B2 
W. el-Buke, A3 
el-Buke'a, C3 (Gilead, § 2) 

Camon, Bi 
Casphor, Di 

ed-Damieh, B3 
Dathema, Di 
ed-Deir, B2 (Jabfsh, fi 2) 
ed-Delhemiyeh, Bi (Dal- 
manutha) 

Der 'at, Di 

Edrei, Di 
*Edun, C2 


Elealeh, C4 
M&r ElySs, B2 
'Arak el-Emir, B4 (Hyr- 
canus) 

Ephron 2, Ci 
Eriha, A4 

Fahl or Tabakat Fahl, B2 
(Jabesh) 

W. Fajjas, Bi 
j. Faku, A2 

kanat Fir'aun, BCi (Con- 
duits) 

W. Fasail, A3 

Gadara, Bi 
Geras a, C2 

kasr wady el-Ghafr, Ci 
(Ephron) 

wady el-Ghafr, C 1 (Ephron) 
W. el-Ghuweir, B4 (Dead 
Sea) 

Mt. Gilboa, A2 
Mt. Gilead, B3 
Gilgal, A4 
'ain Hajla, B4 
makhadet Hajla, B4 
jebel Hakart, C3 
tell Ham mam, B4 
W. el-Hammam, C3 
Hammath, Bi 
el-Hammeh, Bi 
Kh. Hamzeh, C4 
Hesban, C4 

*ain Hesban, C4 (Heshbon) 
wady Hesban, B4 (Beth- 
peor) 

Heshbon, C4 
wady el-Himar, B2 
el-Hod, B4 
Humeid, B2 
W. el-Humr, AB3 

W. Ibten Ghazal, B3 
Irbid, Ci 

t-.uv.~i_ r»_ 

Jabesh, B2 
N. jaiud, Ai 
Jal'ud, B3 (Gilead, S a) 
Jazer, C3 
'ain Jenneh, C2 
Jerash, C2 (Decapolis) 

W. Jerash, C2, 3 
jebel Jil'ad, B3 (Gilead, 
§ 4 ) 


Jericho, Crusaders’, A4 
Jericho of OT, A4 
W. el-Jozeleh, AB3 
birket Jiljuliyeh, A4 
Jogbehah, C3 
wady el-Jorfeh, B4 

jebel Kafkafa, C2 (Gilead, 
84) ‘ 

Karawa, B3 
Kaukab el-Hawa, Bi 
Kh. el-Kefrein, B4 (Abel- 
shittim) 

tell el-Kefrein, B4 
wady el-Kefrein, B4 (Abel- 
shittim) 

W. el-Kelt, AB 4 
Kerak, Bi 

ras umm el-Kharrubeh, A3 
W. el-Khashneh, A2 
Kumeim, Bi 

bahr Lut, B4 

Mahas, C4 
Mahne, B2 
W. el-Malih, B2 
jebel el-Mastabeh, C3 
W. Meidan, B4 
W. el-Mellaha, AB 4 
jebel el-Mi'rad, B3 
Miryamin, B2 
* Mizpah ’ ?, C2 
jisr el-Mujami', Bi 
W. Mukelik, B4 
el-Muzeirlb, Di 

Neba, B4 

tell Nimrin, B4 (Beth- 
abara) 

. W. Nimrin, B4 

jebel Osha', B3 (Gilead, §4) 

Pella, B2 Qabesh) 
Philadelphia, C4 

kal'at er-Rabad, B2 (Eph- 
ron, 2) 

Rabbath Ammon, C4 
tell er-Rameh, B4 
beit er-Ras, Ci (Decapolis, 
82) 

Reimun, C2 (Gilead, 8 7) 
er - Remtheh, Di (Da- 
thema) 


non-biblical names having 
: abu (' father of’), *ain 
( ' country ' ), jebel ( ' mt.'), 
■’), khirbet {'ruin’), kom 
umm ( ' mother ' ), wady 


W. er-Retem, B4 
er-Rujeb, B3 (Argob) 
wady er-Rujeb, B3 
er- Rum man, C3 

tell es-Sa'idlyeh, B2 
'ain es-Sakut, B2 
es-Salt, B3 (Mahanaim) 
Samakh, Bi 
es-Samik, C4 
khirbet Sar, C4 G AZER ) 
kam Sartabeh, A3 
Scythopolis, A2 
wady Shalb, B4 
'ain esh-ShamsIyeh, B2 
Sheri'at el-Keblreh, B1-4 
Sheri'at el-Menadireh, Bi 
(Golan) 

W. esh-Shomer, Bi 
W. Shubash, A2 
W. es-Sidr, B 3 
W. abu Sidreh, B3 
wady Sir, C4 (Jazer) 

Kh. Siyaga, B4 
Succoth, B3 
Suf, C 2 (Gilead, g 7) 
tell es-Sultan, A4 
Sumiyeh, C4 
Kh. es-Sur, B4 
'ain Suweimeh, B4 
khirbet Suweimeh, B4 
(Beth-jeshimoth) 
jebel bilad es-Suwet, Di 

Tabakat Fahl, B2 
bahr Tabariyeh, Bi 
et-Taiyibeh, Bi 
wady et-Taiyibeh, Bi 
W. abu Tara, B4 
Taricheae, Bi 
Tibneh, B2 
et-Turra, Ci 

Um Kes, Bi 

wady Yabis, B2 G ABESH ) 
Yajuz, C3 G AZER ) 
kom Yajuz, C3 

Zarethan, A3 
beit Zer'a, 
kal'at ez-Zerka, D3 
nahr ez-Zerka, BCD3 
ras umm Zoka, B2 
jebel ez - Zumleh, Di 
(Bashan) 






GILGAL 

Uttk and Moab (*83); Sclah Merrill, East of Jordan (’8x); 

_ ti . Schumacher, Across the Jordan (’86), contain- 

8. Utir&tlin. ing ‘ A Ride through Ajlun/ by Guy Le 
Strange ; Tristram, Lana of Israel ; 0. A. 
Smith, HG; and Gautier, Am dtld dujourdatni (*) (’96)1 

2. A city, mentioned perhaps in Judg. 10x7 and 
<© AL ) 127; also in Hos. 68 12« [xaj Ewald (on 
Hos. ll.cc.) thinks of Mizpeh of Gilead (Judg. 1129), 
which was the seat of an ancient sanctuary (Judg. 11 xx 
'Mizpah’). Buhl ( Geogr. 262) thinks of Raraoth, or 
rather Ramath-Gilead ; Hitzig of Jabesh-Gilead ; Budde 
(on Judg. 10x7) of the site of the modern Jal'ud, N. of 
cs-Salt (see 1), which may represent th^ • Gilead * 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome (05 42, 124 

30). But 4 Gilead’ for ‘ Mizpeh of Gilead,’ or the like, 
is hardly conceivable, and the passages quoted, except 
the first, prove to be corrupt. 

In Judg. 10 17 * in Gilead ’ simply covers over the narrator’s 
ignorance ; 11 xx supplied ‘ Mizpah r as the place of encampment 
of the Israelites ; that of the Ammonites could not be determined 
(cp Moore’s note). In Judg. 12 7 the text is mutilated; read 
probably ‘in his city, in Mizpah of Gilead.* In Hos. 6s 


toration of 69 is geographically and historically plausible 
(cp Che. Exf., Jan. '97, p. 47 /). But the sanctuaries of 
Bethel and Gilgal are much more likely to be referred to than 
the hypothetical sanctuaries of Adam [q.v., i.] and ‘ Gilead.' For 
DIKIJ in v. 7 read probably J1K JV33 ‘in Beth-aven,’ and read 
vv. 8 f. thus — ‘ Gilgal is a city of those that work wickedness, a 
hill fortress of evildoers (D’jjHD r»^3a). And a company of 
traitors are her priests ; the way of Yahwfc they reject ; they are 
eager to commit crimes ’ n WjO '* .TJH3 0H3h "13IT] 
iC’y nst). In 12xi [12] pK is a corruption of JV31 ^3^3 
pK ; the prefixed OK is a dittographed J1K (Gra.). 

T. K. C. 

GILGAL (always with definite article, except 

i Warn* Josh. 69 and MT of 12 23), the name of 

* ame ‘ several localities in the Holy Land. 

<5 usually renders SjVj. 1 by the plural tol yaXyaXa [BAQFL], 
as in Josephus and 1 Macc. So in Tosh, (except 12 23 14 6 [B], 
15 7 ; see below, § 6), 1 S. (except 7 16 fnv yaXyaXa [BA], ti?*' 
yaXyaX [L] ; 1533 ya\ya\ [BA]), 2 S. 2 K. Am. Hos. (except 
9 15 yaXyak [BAQ], 12 12a [11 a] ya\aa£ [BAQ*]). The singular 
yaXyaX occurs in Josh. 146 [B]. 15 7 [AL], Judg. 2 1 819 1 S. 
15 33 ( yaXyaXa [L]), Hos. 9 15 Mi. 0 5 ; yoAyoX [BA] in Dt. 11 30 
(but yoXyo.’ [F], troXyoX [L]). On Josh. 12 23 see below, § 6. 

The name means literally ‘the circle’ — i. c . , sacred 
circle of stones, the form now called * cromlech ’ by 
archaeologists. 1 Except in Galilee, such circles are not 
found W. of Jordan, where they may have been 
destroyed from the time of Josiah’s reformation onwards ; 
but many ancient specimens are extant in E. Palestine, 
similar to those of Western Europe, and Arabs still 
construct stone circles round graves. For a picture 
of a gilgal see PEFQ, ’82, p. 72 ; and for a plan, 
Survey of E. Pal. 11. 

1. The first sanctuary and camp of Israel in W. 
Palestine. The earliest of the documents of which the 
_ - « hua/a B°°k °f Joshua is composed (JE) relates 
d?J"vT a * that, after crossing Jordan, Joshua erected 
twelve stones which he had taken from 
the bed of the river on the W. bank ' in the Gilgal ' 
(4320), and they became (v. 21/., probably Dt ) a monu- 
ment of the miraculous passage. This account agrees 
with the meaning of the name. The same document, 
however (with its unscientific habit of connecting place- 
names with events of ancient history), derives Gilgal 
from the reproach ‘rolled away’ — GallQthI, ‘I have 
rolled’ — from Israel by Joshua when he re-instituted 
there the rite of Circumcision (q. v. , § 2), that had 
been in abeyance during the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness (69). That the ‘place’ (mpo, probably meaning 
sacred place, 6x5) was already so called, and was a 
centre of Canaanite worship, is apparent both from the 
narrative quoted, and from Judg. 8 X9 (yaXyaX [BAL]), 

1 For an instance of twelve stones by the side of an altar see 
Ex. 24 4. 
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where for ‘quarries' read perhaps ‘graven images’; 
see Quarries. The Priestly Writer, who records the 
celebration of the passover at Gilgal (Josh. 5xo-xa), de- 
scribes the site as at * the east end ’ of the territory ‘ of 
Jericho’ (4x9). 

In the parallel passage in Josephus (Ant. v.lA Gilgal Is given 
as xo stadia, or a little over a mile from Jericho — i.e., not the 
OT Jericho at ‘Ain es-Sidt&n, but the NT site on the W. el- 
Kelt. Eusebius and Jerome (OS 120 22 24804) place Galgala or 
Golgol (yoAy*»A) ‘ to the E. of ancient Jericho/ 4 a desert spot* 
2 R.m. from Jericho, * ab illius regioms mortalibus mtro ctxltu 
habitus.’ Theodosius (De Situ Terns Sanctee 10, circa 530 A.D.), 
sets it at x R. m. from the city ; and later Christian records from 
a little less than 1 m. to as much as 5. After the eighth century 
the name was lost till Robinson heard a rumour of it in 1838 
(BR 2 287) ; and in 1865 Zschokke (Tojog. der IV. Jordansaue, 
28) heard ‘ Tell-Jeljul ’ applied to a low mound, a little more 
than a mile E. of modem Jericho, on the N. bank of the Kelt, 
with a heap of stones and remains of a wall. Conder (Tent 
Work t 203 jf) found the form JiliQliyeh applied both to 
some small mounds and to a tank. An Arab graveyard 
suggests the traditional sanctity of the spot ; and associated 
with it is a legend, derived from the fall of Jencho. There can 
be little doubt that, whether the name is due to a continuous 
tradition (which is probable, for Jos. [Ant. v. 1 4] could hardly 
have hit on the site otherwise), or is a Christian revival of the 
fourth century, the neighbourhood, and perhaps the very site, 
is that of the ancient sanctuaiy and camp of Israel. It mould 
be said that the modem name is not altogether beyond suspicion, 
Zschokke having asked for it, ‘ in various forms/ before it was 
given back to him by the natives (of. cit. 28). Clermont-Ganneau 
(Arch. Res. 2 37) was assured that the name JiljOliyeh was * only 
used by the F ranks. ’ His excavations revealed nothing decisive, 
and he says ‘ the matter still seems to me extremely doubtful.’ 

The ark and the headquarters of the host remained 
here during Joshua’s invasion of the hill-country, to which 
more than five roads opened conveniently from Gilgal, 
96 IO6/0X5 (om. B*A ; yaXyaXa [B b * cj m *-L]) 43 
(om. BA ; yaXyaXa [L]) ; there is little reason for 
supplying another Gilgal for these passages (see below, 
§ 5), some of which are perhaps mere glosses (146, Judg. 
2 1 all JE or Dt. ). The place of Gilgal in the reverence 
of the nation was secured for centuries. Even if it were 
not the sanctuary to which Samuel went yearly in circuit 
( 1 S. 7 16 7a\7a\ [L], see below, § 4) it was certainly that 
to which he sent Saul before him (108 7aXaa$ [B]), at 
which Saul was anointed king (11 X4 f . ), offered the hasty 
sacrifices which estranged the prophet, brought to Yahw6 
the devoted spoil, the herem (see Ban, § 2 / ) of the 
Amalekite campaign, and by his refusal to slaughter 
Agag lost his kingdom (15 12-35). (The narratives here 
are doublets: see W. R. Smith, OTJCW 135 ff.\ see 
Samuel ii.). Under Saul as under Joshua the 
religious attractions of Gilgal were supported by its 
military advantages. The Philistines had overrun the 
central range to the W. ; there was no other place in 
the land at which Israel could be rallied to attack 
them ; and Jordan and Gilead lay behind for a refuge 
(1347). In the following reign Judah assembled at 
Gilgal to meet David when he came back over 
Jordan (2 S. 19 15 [16] 40 [41]) after his flight, and to 
escort him to the capital. 

At the disruption of the kingdom, Gilgal fell with 
the rest of the Jordan valley to N. Israel ; but we have 

S. The famous ? ow a p ™ blem to decide ; whether the 

Mjaetuarv » famous N. sanctuary of Gilgal was the 

sanctuary 7 Gilgal of this site by Jericho, or another 
Gilgal, which lay on the central range to the N. of 
Bethel, and was also a place sacred to Yahw& (see § 4), 
or still another which lay near Shechem (see § 5). 
Amos and Hosea, who frequently speak of the great 
national sanctuary, give us no hint as to where it lay : 
— Am. 44 ' come to Bethel and transgress — at Gilgal 
multiply transgression ’ ; 5 5 ‘ seek not Bethel, nor come 
to Gilgal, for Gilgal shall taste the gall of exile ’ (so one 
must clumsily render the prophet’s play upon words 
hag-gilgal gdloh yigUh ; Hos. 4 15 ‘come not to Gilgal 
and go not up to Beth-aven ’ ; 9 is 'all their evil is in 
Gilgal, forAhere I hated them ... I will drive them 
out of mine house ’ ; 12 xx [12] ‘ in Gilgal they sacrifice 
bullocks ’ or * to bullocks ' or (as We. ) * to demons. ' 

Apropos of this last verse it is interesting that the Christian 
fathers should have read ' Gilgal,’ sometimes for ‘ Bethel/ some- 
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times for 1 Dan/ as one of places where Jeroboam set up 

his golden calf (CyriL Comm. im Houam, 5 ; (Pseud.*] Epiph. 
De Pit. Propk. 237 ; Ckrou. Pose. x6x). 

Xhus, then, we find Gilgal in the eighth century 
equal in national regard with Bethel ; where the people 
zealously worship Yahwe, but do so under heathen 
fashion with impure rites that provoke his wrath. In 
an age passionately devoted to the sacred scenes of 
antiquity, such a kind of sanctuary might well be that 
ancient Gilgal (now belonging to N. Israel) at which, 
it was said, the ark had found its first rest in the land, 
circumcision had been restored, the first king had been 
anointed, and David himself had been reinstated in 
the affection of Judah. Beyond these general con- 
siderations, however, there is no proof to offer — unless 
it be found in the facts that the prophets never speak of 
going up to Gilgal as they do to Bethel, and that the 
Gilgal known to the writer of Micah 6 5 appears to be 
the Gilgal on Jordan. We turn now to the rival Gilgals 
in the hill-country of Ephraim. 

2. As early as the time of Eusebius there were 1 
‘ certain who suspected a second Gilgal close to Bethel ’ 


suspicion, 

- _ iuuuacu by the list of Samuel’s circuit 

DyneineiT (j s. 7 16)— Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpah— of 
which Bethel and Mizpah are both on the central range, 
and strengthened by the prophets’ close association of 
Bethel and Gilgal, in regard to the latter of which, as 
we have seen, they never use the expression 4 go down,’ 
which would have been almost inevitable in the case of 


a site in the Jordan valley, is raised almost to the pitch 
of conviction by the narrative of Elijah’s last journey 
(2 K. 2 1-8 ; v. 1 tepeixu [B*], yaXydXa [B ab ^-AL]). 
The order given is Gilgal, Bethel, Jericho (® B * for 
Gilgal reads Jericho, but evidently by error ; for 
variants of B have yaXyaXwv), and it is said (v. 2) that 
from Gilgal Elijah and Elisha 4 went down to Bethel. ’ 2 
This implies a Gilgal on the central range, with at least 
an apparent descent on Bethel. Such an one has been 
found in Jiljiliyeh, about 7 m. N. of Bethel, and 2J m. 
W. of the present high road, between Bethel and 
Shechem and Samaria. It is now a large village on 
the summit of a commanding hill 2441 feet above the 
sea. This is lower than Bethel, which is 2890 feet, but 
the hill is so bold and isolated that the phrase 4 to go 
down to Bethel ’ is quite appropriate. The view is one 
of the grandest in Palestine, from the sea to the hills of 
Gilead and as far N. as Hermon itself (Robinson, who 
seems to have been the first traveller to visit it, BR 3 81 ; 


cp PEFM 2290, map, sheet xiv.). This Gilgal, like 
Jericho, had its school of the prophets. That it was 
the same as the Gilgal of 2 K. 4 38 (ya\ya\a [BAL]), 
Elisha’s residence, seems implied by the connection of 
the latter (v. 42) with Baal-SHALISHA [7. v. ], another 
Samaritan town, also on the western watershed (see 
further Buhl, Geogr. 171 ; and cp Gourds, Wild, ad 
Jin.). 

If all these facts be held to justify the existence of a 
sanctuary and prophetic centre at Jiljiliyeh in Elisha’s 
day, then a very strong presumption is established in 
favour of this being also the Gilgal famous in the time 
of Amos and Hosea. Moreover Jiljiliyeh is not far from 
Shiloh [7. v. ], and the very curious passage in (Pseudo-) 
Epiphanius quoted above (§ 3), which identifies Gilgal as 
the shrine of the golden calf, adds 4 ) iv oyjXur — i.e., 
Shiloh. It would go far to explain the disappearance 
from Israel’s history of so ancient a sanctuary as Shiloh, 
if we could believe that its sanctity had been absorbed 
by that of the neighbouring Gilgal, which in such a 
case would have strengthened its claim to be the rival of 
Bethel. That, however, is only a guess : and the claims 
of this Samaritan Jiljiliyeh are as inconclusive as those of 


1 ®, however, reads simply IpJkv or fyxprmi [L] (m3) ; cp. 
'Schlatter, Zvr Topaz. 249. 

* In this connection it is interesting that the place-name 
Ashkaf (/.*., cliffs of) Jiljftl occurs at RammOn 34 m. E. of 
Bethel (PEF Name Lists , p. 235, sheet xiv.). 
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the Jordan Gilgal. The case between them must still 
be regarded as open ; nor is it confined to them. There 
is a third Gilgal which also has strong claims to be 
regarded as the popular Israelite sanctuary of the eighth 
century. 

Dt. 11 30: [Ebal and Gerizim] ... ‘are they, not 
beyond Jordan, to the west of the road of the sunset, 
A GUml * n Canaanites, who dwell 

the Arabah, over against Gilgal, beside 
i>y itennm 7 t j le G f Moreh ? * As punctuated 

by the Massoretes the text means that it is Ebal and 
Gerizim that are opposite Gilgal. Taking the latter to 
be Gilgal by Jericho, certain Rabbis, followed by 
Eusebius, Jerome, and a constant Christian tradition, 
transferred Ebal and Gerizim to the hills immediately 
behind Jericho. Recent commentators have preferred 
to alter the punctuation, and taking ‘over against 
Gilgal ’ as describing the home of the Canaanites in the 
Arabah, have thought to secure both good grammar 
and accurate geography (see Driver, ad loc. ). Dillmann, 
however, preserving the Massoretic punctuation, sup- 
posed some Gilgal near Shechem ; and his hypothesis 
has been justified by the discovery of a modern place 
named Juleijil, on the plain of Makhna, 1 m. E. of 
the foot of Mt. Gerizim, 2J m. SE. of Shechem and 
i£ m. SW. of Salim [PEFM 2238). This suits the 
data of the passage. The terebinth of Moreh, ‘the 
Revealer,’ takes us back to Abraham, who built an 
altar beside it (Gen. 126 ). The place therefore was an 
ancient sanctuary, and further rendered sacred to Hebrew 
hearts by the worship of their great patriarch. 

(The only difficulty in Dt. 11 30 is the clause 4 who dwell -in 
the Arabah/ It is very possible that this is a later insertion 
due to one who supposed that the Gilgal mentioned must be 
that in the Arabah by Jericho.) 

If then there was a Gilgal near Gerizim, sanctified by 
the worship of the patriarchs (for Jacob had been here 
as well as Abraham, Gen. 33 18), and by the command 
of Moses to Israel to celebrate there their entry into the 
Promised Land, this Gilgal has equal claims with the 
two others we have already described, to be considered 
as the popular sanctuary of N. Israel in the ninth and 
eighth centuries. 

These claims have been defended in detail by Schlatter (Zur 
Topogr. u. Gesch. Paldstinas , 246 ff.') and accepted by Buhl 
(Pal. 202/C). Schlatter makes out a most probable case ; but 
his argument that the Makhna Juleijil was also the Gilgal where 
Joshua placed the camp of Israel after the conquest of Ai (96 
10 6 15 43 , 14 6 yaAyaA [B]) is very doubtful, and his other, that it 
was the Gilgal of Saul’s appointment to the kingdom (1 S. 10 8 ff.Y 
is quite unsuccessful. Schlatter mistakes the Judaean Carmel 
for Mt. Carmel. [For another view of the difficult passage Dt. 
11 20 see Gerizim, § 2.] 

(a) In the list of the Canaanite kings conquered by 
Israel we find a ‘king of the nations at Gilgal’ (Josh. 12 23 
[Dt.]: D’te yawp rifr ytAyta [A], 

6. other 

iy with ®B’s reading some propose to 
' read 4 king of the nations of Galilee ’ (see Galilee, 
§ x). The king, however, is mentioned between the kings of 
Dor (g.v. y § 2) and Tirzah, and Eusebius and Terome (OS) 
place a yaAyovAtf 6 R. m. N. of Antipatris ; and tnis is repre- 
sented to-day either by JiljOlieh, 4 m., or Kilkiliyeh, 6 m. NNE 
of Kal'at Ras-el-'Ain. a probable site of Antipatris (q.v., f 2). 

(o) In Josh. 157 (P) the border of Judah is said to turn N. 

4 from the Oak of Achor to the Gilgal (yaAyaA [AL], raayaA [B # ], 
ra aya8 [Bb]) which is over against the ascent of Adummim/ 
the present Jal ‘at ed-Dam on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem. 
(In the parallel passage, Josh. 18 17 (P), VAan becomes nA*Va» 
Geliloth, yoAuurf [B], ayaAAtAo *0 — i.e., nA'*?an [A] yaAi- 
X«d [L]>. This is surely the hitherto unidentified Beth-gilgal 
or [AV] House of Gilgal (VAa .7 ; BK*A om., fhfl ay ’yaAyaA 
[gc.a mg.], paiOy oA [Lb which is given in Neh. 12 39 along with 
the fields of Geba ana Azmaveth as being 4 round about Jeru- 
salem/ (So, independently. Che. [Gali.im. a], who also reads 
‘Beth-gilgal* for Bath-gamm’ in Is. 10 30.) If placed at the 
Tal 'at ed-Dam. Beth-gilgal would lie almost as far E. from the 
latter as GebaUes N. 

(c) On the Gilgal or Galgala of iMacc. 9 a see 
Ajrbela. The data undoubtedly suit best the Gilgal 
on the Makhna Plain, not the Gilgal suggested in $ 3 
of that article. 1 G. A. S. 

1 Besides the modern place-names mentioned above the only 
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giloh <r6i), a town in the highlands of Judah, in 
the same group with Shamir (=Shaphir), Debir, and 
Eshtemoh (Josh. 16 sxvanna[B], [-hAcunCA], Aanoy 
[L]), according to MT of a S. 15 xa the home of Ahitho- 
phel (iTOD €n noAei aytoy €ic [€n] 

[BA], €k thc noAetoc aytoy thc m€taAAaA [L]). 

The gentilic is OUonlte, toV'l ; a S. 16 xa (OtKtavtt [B], ytXmvcuu 
[A], ycAftwFcuov [L]); a S. 2834 (yeXttvttrov [B], yeiXnvtr. [A], 
yaXaah [L])=x Ch. 11 36 (Pelonitb, a corrupt reading;! 
$*&** vti [BK], faAAuvi [AL]). 

Giloh is probably referred to by Micah in connection 
with Ophrah and Shaphir, though the paronomasia is dis- 
guised in MT (Micah lix). It seems to be represented 
by Jala, the name now attached to some ruins about 
3 m. NW. of Halhul ; the situation of Bet Jala — a 
place NW. of Bethlehem — seems too far north. 

The text of a S. 15 xa is corrupt, but not desperately so. 

' While he offered the sacrifices,’ it it has any meaning; at all, 
can only refer to the important sacrifices connected with Absalom’s 
assumption of royalty at Hebron. Yet the position of the clause 
shows that it contains a statement respecting Ahithophel. The 
scribe must have wrongly deciphered his original. Read, with 
Klostermann, for D'mTITTlK 1M13, D'B'lirVK *irn33, 4 when he 
fled to the Ziphites ’ (see 1 S. 28 19). This awakens a suspicion 
that Giloh was not the real name of Ahithophel’s home, which may 
have been rather a place not far to the S W. of J&1&, viz. Keilah. 
It is by no means certain that the translator of 0 had before him 
or He may have had nS’J/p (Ke'flah) ; and even if 

he had not, nV'J is an easy phonetic corruption of n^'Vp (see 
Keilah). David was once in great straits at Keilan , the 
citizens were about to deliver him up to Saul, but he sus- 
pected them, and escaped in time (1 S. 288-13). Ahithophel 
may have warned David or Abiathar. With this clue. Kloster- 
mann thus reads the former part of this passage, ‘Absalom 
had made a league (dVe>» 1) with Ahithophel the Keilathite 
('n^'Vpn, or ‘ the Keilanite,’ 'jV'ppn), who made possible his 
escape (V13JJP) from Keilah.’ We thus understand David’s 
habitual reliance on Ahithophel’s counsel, and see how Ahitho- 
phel’s son came to be one of David’s ‘ thirty ’ (see Eliam, i). 

The text of Micah 1 ioyC is also corrupt. It opens, ‘ In Gath 
tell it not,’ which Nowack regards as an interpolation inserted 
from 2 S. 1 20, whilst G. A. Smith thinks that the words describe 
the doom in store for Philistia as well as for the Shephelah of 
Judah in which Micah’s home lay (Twelve Proph. I383). In 
support of this G. A. Smith refers to the situation of Snaphir, 
the modem Saw&fir, in the Philistine plain. It is not probable, 
however, that Micah extends his view beyond his own region, 
the fate of which alone evokes his sympathy. Saphir 
need not be Sawaf ir. There is one place known to us, and only 
one, the name of which suggests a paronomasia fit to form a 
parallel to ‘ In Bochim weep v (see Bochim), and that is Giloh. 
Read- therefore, iV'JFtSk rt?J3, ‘ in Giloh exult not.’ Cp Che. 
JQR, July 1898. T. K. C. 

GIMZO (lTDS), a town in the Shephelah of Judah, 
mentioned in 2 Ch. 28 18+ (fAAezoo [B], pamaizai 
[A], fAMZAl [L]). It is the modern Jimeu, about 3 
m. SE. from Lydda. 

CUN ( 1 ) mokeS; (i)nh,fah. See Fowling, § 9. 

oinath (nyi, § 77 ; roN^e [ba], - Nw e [l]), 

■father’ of Tibni (i K. 16 21 /. +). Ginath (or rather, 
Gunath, cp ©) is probably a place- or clan-name. 

Klo. compares ‘ Guni ’ in Gen. 4624 i Ch. 713 ; We. (IJGP) 
70 n.) refers to ‘ Shallum b. Jabesh ’ (i.e., the Jabeshite). 

OINNETHO, RV Ginnethoi (*ta$l; r6 NNA 0 ioe 
[L]), a pfriest in Zerubbabel’s band (see Ezra ii. , § 6 b ) ; 
Neh. 124. In Neh. 12 x 6 Ginnethon (j l in^) is a priestly 
family temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., § 6 b, § n), which 
was represented amongst the signatories to the covenant 
(see Ezra i. , § 7). 

Other readings in 0 are : Neh. 106 [7] rvaroO [B], avanm# [#], 
yaawaBw [A], yavaBuiQ [L], 12 4 ynnnjBovi [*{C.» mg. sup.], 
BK*A om. ; 12 x6 yavadaifi [|tc.a mg. inf.], BR*A om. 

GIRDLE. Originating perhaps not so much in notions 


other in W. Palestine which seems to repeat the ancient 
. Gilgal is Jeljel, about i m. S. of BeisSn (PEF Name Lists , x6x). 
It is remarkable that the name has not yet been found E. of 
Jordan. 

1 On the passage see Klo. Sam. t ad loc. , and cp Ahithophel, 
end. 
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of decency (Gen. 87) as in the necessity of protecting the 
loins from the extremes of temperature in tropical 
countries, the girdle forms one of the oldest and most 
serviceable of all articles of apparel. In Hebrew* the 
commonest terms for 1 girdle* are exdr and JJdgbr. 

1. *£x or, -fim ({wy, etc.), is exactly the Ar. ’ixar, even 
the lengthened first vowel corresponding to the long form 
'ixar (Dozy, Did. de Vit. 32) which seems to be not 
merely Egyptian, since Payne-Smith has izard from 
Bar-Bahlul. The ’ixar, now a large outer wrapper, 
was originally a loin-cloth or wrapper not covering 
the upper part of the body, wound round the loins 
(tied with a knot, Lane, s.v. p. 53) so as to be 
loosed if trodden on (Frey. Chr. Ar. 72 /. 7, and 
Einl. in das Stud. etc. 298). This is the dress of 
the Saracens in Ammianus, and is retained in the 
'ikrdm. MVxar, now a pair of drawers, is not origin- 
ally different, Ham. 81 and Dozy, op. cit. Bar ‘All 
(Hoffm. 5842) explains Syr. misrane by mayaxir or 
tabdbin. The latter are the short drawers without 
legs worn by wrestlers or sailors. It is therefore an inner 
garment and so different from the hdgor (see below, a). 
This suits all the passages of OT. From Is. 627 we 
learn that it was easily loosed {kalla in Frey. Chr., l.c. ), 
from Jer. 13 1 2 K. 1 8 that it might be either of linen 
(d'bb^b) or of skin. Elijah's was of the latter material. 
Like the old Arabs, he wore but two garments, the 
'ixar and the addireth 1 (Ar. rida ) ; see Mantle. 

The person who wears the 'ixdr has of course no shirt. So 
the prophet Isaiah (20 2) has only a waist-wrapper, and this 
explains Jeremiah’s 'izdr (Jer. 18 1). Hence it is that in Job 
12 18 the king who is humiliated is represented as wearing the 
* izdr . In Ezek. 28 15 it is a peculiarity of the Chaldeans that 
they wear for girdle above their garments an 'izdr, and this is 
seen on the monuments (Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chald. etc., 1 
fig. 14, 2 figs, is 1 16). As the 'izdr is next the skin, the phrase 
Is. 11 5 is intelligible, and so the Arabs say huwa minni 
mc£kid a l-izar «, meaning ‘ he is my near neighbour ' (Lane, s.v. 
mdkid, Fr. Einl., l.c.). Phrases like niK (1 S. 24) are 
simply 4 are clothed with.’ But in Job 88 3 40 7 Jer. 1 17 OUTID *1TK 
0^9n, (3313 like a man) is like shadda izdraku or mizarahu 
=shammara, * tuck up the cloth so as to leave the legs bare,’ 
Ham. 334, 383, n. It is probable, however, that a (short) ’izdr 
was the dress of active life (sailor’s tubbdn is analogous), like the 
waist-cloth of the modern East and also of the wamor. In Ham. 
334, 1 . 1 the warrior is mushammirun . . . 'an shaw&hu — leaves 
his sides bare — like Ammianus’s Saracens, and cp Shanfara l. 62. 
*lT«nn Ps. 03 1 simply =#3^.- But in Is. 8 9 it is Hithp. * put on 
your 'izdr' (which in that case is a warlike dress), or is it 4 be 
a covering and support to one another ’ as in Arabic 'dzara 4 to 
back ’ flit, ‘cover ’), and of herbage, ta' dzara 4 it grew thick and 
rank, the stalks supporting each other ' ? Id am. 057 4 1 nafr"» 
mu 'azzarun = ‘ effective stout help. ’ See also Asds al-Baldgha . a 

From exdr ‘ waist-cloth ’ is distinguished : — 

2. Hdgdr, ■fan, niton, h&gdrah {twvrj, replfapa), a 
belt or girdle worn round the waist outside the dress. 
In modern times it is usually a coloured shawl, or 
long piece of figured white muslin. The girdle of the 
poorer classes is of coarse material, often of leather, with 
clasps. This leathern girdle is also much used by the 
Arabs, and by persons of condition when equipped for 
a journey. It is sometimes ornamented with work 
in coloured worsted, or silk, or with metal studs, shells, 
beads, etc. 

Such, probably, were the girdles wom by the ladies of post- 
exilic Jerusalem (Is. 824), and the eulogy of the ‘virtuous 
woman describes her (Prov. 81 24) as making a hdgdr which 
Phoenician merchants did not disdain to buy (cp the $uvi \v 
Xpvovjv of Rev. 1 13 15 6). The warrior used a Mgdr as a sword- 
belt (a S. 208; on text see Comm.; x K. 2s); cp JTton *Un 
2 K. 8 2i, and 33f! 'n Judg. 8 16 etc. That other objects also 


1 So the Baptist, see Mt. 84 Mk. 16. 

2 Elsewhere Robertson Smith sums up thus : ‘ The general 

impression produced by a survey of the usage of the word is that 
among the Hebrews the 'izdr ceased to be part of their ordinary 
dress pretty early, being superseded by the tunic see 

Tunic], but that it was used by warriors, by the meanest 
classes, by prophets and mourners, and that the word (or die 
cognate word) was also retained in proverbial phrases Mid 
similes, just as was the case with the Arabs * (‘ Notes on Hebrew 
Words,’ I., JQR, X892, p. 289 Cp also, on the ’ ixdr of 
Jeremiah,- Che. Life and Times of Jer. x6x (*88). 
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might be carried in it, is suggested by Du 23 13 [14I • ; cp Mt. 
IO9 Mk. 6s 1 (EV ‘purse’). 

3. Misak, ntD, Ps. 109 x 9 <EV 4 girdle ’) ; n*t$, ***&& 
Job 12 ax (for mTD^ nrs; AV 4 strength, ’ mg. ‘girdle,’ 
RV ‘belt’). 

Che. reads in Ps. 717 * 0 = Ttyt (cp Lag. Utbtrs . 177), and in 
Job rrtnSD, ‘greaves.’ me occurs in a doubly corrupt context 
in Is. 23 ro (AV * strength,’ AV»* RV * girdle ’) *, ‘ girdle ’ for 
‘restraint’ is intrinsically improbable. Du., Che. read 7 hD, 
‘haven.’ 

4. Kitturim, B'yjp (bonds) of costly make, worn by 
women (Is. 3 ao IfirXbKiov, Jer. 233 (mjdobefffjUs). 
Jewish interpretations vary ; Kirachi and Rashi render 
4 headband ’ (so AV ; RV 4 sashes ’ ). The kiSurim were 
richly studded with jewels and were the receptacle of 
the other ornaments worn by men and women. 

5. The priestly 'abnet, (Ex. 28439/ 8829 Le$. 
87 I64 ; all P), was a sash rather than a girdle (fwrq ; 
battens [Vg.]; see Lag. Ges. Abh. 39). 8 The 'abnit 
was of great length, according to Rabbinic tradition 
32 cubits long and 4 cubits wide. Josephus (Ant. iii. 
7a) says that the ’ abnit was four lingers broad, 'so 
loosely woven that you would think it was the skin of a 
serpent. 3 It is embroidered with flowers of scarlet and 
purple and blue and fine linen ; but the warp is nothing 
but fine linen.’ It was wound under the breast, twice 
round the body, was tied in an ample bow or loop, and 
the ends reached the ankles. It was thrown over the 
left shoulder while the priest was officiating. Driver- 
White (SBOT, 4 Leviticus,’ 70) summarily describe the 
"abnit as 'an embroidered loosely woven scarf.* The 
'abnif was the only garment in which an intermixture 
of wool and linen was permitted. The same word is 
applied to the sashes of high officers in Is. 22 ax. 

6. On the ‘ curious girdle ’ (R V ‘ cunningly woven band ’ 
. arn) Of the Ephod, see Ephod, | 3. 

The NT terms are : — 

7. £»inf (common in OT, cp also vaf>a£*>n) 2 S. 18 zi) Acts 
21 11 Mt. 84 ; see above. 

8. o-ifjuKLvOia, Acts 19 12, see Aprons. 

W. R. S. (1) — I. A. — S. A. C. 

GIRGASHITE, GIRGASHITES ('?£"!? ; o rep- 
‘CC&IOC [BADEFL] ; so Jos. ; Judith 5 16 TOYC rep* 
.'€CAiOYC» AV Gergesites, RV Girgashites), a 
people of Canaan, Gen. 10 x 6 (gloss), 15 ax (gloss), Josh. 
3 10 (D 2 ), 24 ii (D a ), Dt. 7 x Neh. 98 (AV always 4 Gir- 
gashites* except Gen. 10 x 6 , where Girgaaite ) RV 
always 4 Girgashite’). Another form of the name is 
very probably Girzites (»ru)i which has sometimes 
been corrupted into Perizzites (*nfi). In the Table 
of Peoples the Girgashites have, properly speaking, 
no place ; it is to the Deuteronomist, who had 
archaeological tastes, that the resuscitation of the name 
is due. Apparently for a good reason he places 
it next on the list of peoples in Dt. 7 x to that of the 
Hittites. Whence did he derive it? Probably from 
the Song of Deborah, where the slaughter of the 
Kadasoni, or, as he probably read, Kadeshi or 
Gadeshi, is spoken of (Judg. 5 ax) ; the N. or Hittite 
Kadeshites, see Kadesh, 2. i [rj instead of 1 [d], 
and the repeated 1 [g] after the 1 [r] are ordinary errors 
of scribes. 4 t. k. g 


1 It is enough to mention the analogical use of ' girdle ’ (E V 
‘ apron ’ ; but see AV**, RV**) an Gen. 87. 

• Jos. (Ant. iii. 7 a) transliterates a fia i$ (Niese; at. afiatn 
and notes that the term in use in his day was spear (cp Targ. 
on Ex. p'on), probably the Pers. himjr&n; see also Neck- 


8 [See picture in Braunius, Vsstit. Sacerdot. He b reeor um .] 

4 Phcen. personal names EtTMt 0 rru an quoted. Are these 
too derived from Kadesh T The Hittites had allies called 
Karris; but these, as Sayce remarks (Pat. Pal. 51), can hardly 
nave left their name in Palestine. According to W. M. M filler 
(As. u. Ear. 355), the £arfcis were Cflicians. We may compare 
the development of yyy« < n| > w» from ytpturmna r (see Gerasenes), 
and the reading of 9 for Geshuri (see Geshux, a) in Dt. f 14 
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girzites, the (TH ; for the readings of S and 
of EV see Gezrites), iS, 278 Kt. There seems to 
have been a widely extended pre-Israelitish tribe called 
Girzites or Girshites. In fact, wherever Perizzites 
[q.v.] or Girgashites is read in the Hebrew text we 
should probably restore Girzites or Girshites. 

It is doubtful whether ‘ Geshurites ’ or ‘ Girshites 4 is the correct 
reading in x S. 27 8 (see Gbskur, a) ; but in a S. 29. instead of 
‘and over the Ashurites, and over Jezreel, 4 we should most 
probably read simply ‘ and over the Girzites ’ (* 7 *u;r ( ?Kl), the rest 
being due to dittography (see Che. Crit. Bib.). Of the * Girzites ’ 
there is another record in the name miscalled * Mount Geriz(z)im * 
(the mount of the Girzites), whilst the Girshites are also attested 
by rnn (*•*•> *r*lli see Hivitbs, 1 1 *.) in Is. 17 xo, and by the 
two trans-Jordaiuc places called Gerasa (see Gilead, | 6). 

Another (probable) occurrence of the gentilic Gera§ 
has escaped notice — Boanerges, which seems to the 
present writer to have come from (iavtyepos = ehj 
4 sons of Gerasa. ’ That the phrase is both misread and 
misinterpreted need not disturb us ; there are quite as 
great misinterpretations in Lk. 6x5 (‘Simon, called 
Zelotes’) and in Acts 436 (see Barnabas). After mis- 
understanding it, Mk. wrongly ascribed the name to 
Jesus. 

Parallel corruptions are perhaps icavava lot or Kovai/trifc for 
KtuHuot or K<LvtTrp = 'Kl J 5 , ' a man of Cana ’ (but cp CananjBAn). 
and laxaputirrfx for itpixnnft, ‘a man of Jericho’ (cp Judas 
Iscariot, 1 1). Possibly, too (but see J airus, first note) Tmueus 
in Bartinueus may be from a place-name Timai (see Nestle, 
Marg. 91). T. K. C. 

GISPA, RV Giihpa (K^J), named after Ziha as 
an overseer of Nethinim in Ophel (Neh. 11 21+ ; rec<|>A 
tnCL], om. BN*A). According to Ryssel his 
name is a corruption of Hasupha (kbzti). which follows 
Ziha in the list in Ezra 243. 

GITTAH-HEPHER 0§0 HAI), Josh. 19 x 3 AV, RV 

GATH-HEPHER (q.V.). 

GITTAIM (Ctyl). reeOAiM [BADEL]; probably 
=Gittam, 4 place of a wine-press’ ; on form of name 
see Names, § 107). 

x. An unidentified town in the list of Benjamite villages 
(Ezra ii., § 5 [A], § 15 [1] a), Neh. 11 33 (yeOOifi 
[Ktamg.inf.; G m. BN*A]). 

2. A town where the fugitive Beerothites were received 
as giritn or protected strangers, apparently in the days 
of Saul (2 S. 4 3). For the key to this incidental notice 
see Ishbaal (1). This Gittaim can hardly have been 
the Benjamite town. The persecuted Beerothites would 
surely have fled to the territory of another tribe. There 
were probably several Gittaims as well as several Gaths. 
Thenius, Grove (Smith’s DB), Klostermann, think the 
flight was towards Gath (yeddai [B], - 0 eiyu [A]). 

3. Giltaim is also probably the name of a town in or near 
Edom, Gen. 86 35 (® ADEL) f x Ch. 1 46 (so ®b ; gA yt 0 $af a, 
but evi 0 ), where MT Kt. has Avith (q.v.). Note that vine- 
yards in Edom are referred to in Nu. 20 17. 

4. By a manifest error Gittaim appears in 0 x S. 14 33 where 
Saul’s speech begins, not with the appropriate ‘Ye transgress’ 

but witb the difficult iv ytMaip ([BL], ®A yt$t p), ‘ In 
Gittaim.’ <p # ^ 

GITTITE (Vl|5), 2 S. 6x0. See Gath, § 1. 

GITTITH} 'Set to the’ [RV], or, ‘ Upon Gittith ’ [AV] 

[0BNAB Syr. Symm.] ; 
pro [or, Ps.81, in] torcularibus [j]“; dirt r. Krivov, Aq. in Pss. 
81 84 [Syro-Hex.1, but m Ps. 8 virdp r. y«r9trt8o«(so also Theod. in 
Ps. 8), Ps. 8 81 (om. T.; v. r. £AAotw6ipnopii«i v [AJ), 84 (headings). 

According to Wellhausen we have a twofold question 
to answer : (1) Is it a mode or key which is denoted by 
' the Gittith ' ; and, (2) Does Gittith mean ' belonging to 
Gath, ’ or ' belonging to a wine-press ' ? The latter ques- 
tion must be answered first No doubt the vintage festi- 
val had special songs of its own (one such may be al- 
luded to in Is. 65 8), and Baethgen thinks the three psalms 
with the above heading appropriate for such an occasion. 
If this view of the appropriateness of the psalms be 
accepted, it becomes plausible to follow those old in- 
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terpreters who read 'on (=with) the (treading in the) 
wine-presses. ’ If it be rejected, there still remains the 
view that the temple music had borrowed a mode or 
key or (see Tg. ) instrument from the city of Gath. 
Philistine influence on the temple music, however, is 
scarcely credible (see, however, Hits., DeL), and in 
any case Gath had probably been destroyed before the 
exile. 

No theory therefore is in possession of the field, and 
when we consider the frequent miswriting of these 
musical headings (see, e.g. % Higgaion, Shiggaion, 
Mahalath [ii. ]), it is as natural as it is easy to read 
jflrjrVg, 'with string-music.' 3 before 3 might easily 
be dropped ; the next stage of development is obvious. 
Gesenius in 1839 ( Thes . , s.v.) had already given a 
kindred solution (na for n:a=mn). The question rela- 
tive to the mode or key called the Gittith disappears. 

T. K. C. 

QEONXTE, THE (’flun), iCh.ll 3 4 ; see Gu'ni, i. 
GIZRITES (njjn), IS. 278 RV"«- : AV Gezritks. 

GLASS. ‘The art of glass-making, unlike that of 
pottery, would appear not to have been discovered 
1 Anttanitv anc * P ract > se d by different nations in- 

' ** dependently, but to have spread gradu- 

ally from a single centre.' 1 That the Phoenicians are 
not to be credited with this invention (Pliny, HN 
362665, etc.) is practically certain, since our oldest 
examples of glass proceed from the countries watered 
by the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. From 
Egypt we have a dusky green glass bead of the queen 
Hatasu (or rather Ha't-Sepsut, see Egypt, § 53), of 
the middle of the fifteenth century b.c., also a light 
green opaque jar of Thotmes III. (1500 B.c.), a and, 
ascending higher, an amulet with the name of Nuantef 
IV., of the eleventh dynasty {circa 2400 b.c. ). a With 
this agrees the fact that the most ancient representations 
of glass-blowing belong probably to the Middle Empire, 
the alleged earlier cases being capable of a different 
explanation — viz., smelting (Erman, Anc. Eg. 459). 

The Assyrians, too, were acquainted with the use of 
glass (Assyria, § 13, cp n. ib. ), and we have one of the 
most important specimens of their work in the unique 
transparent glass vase of the time of Sargon (722- 
705 B.c. ). a The recent excavations in Nippur, how- 
ever, appear to permit us to carry back the use of glass 
to a much earlier date. 

According to Peters (Nippur, 2 134) ‘ badly broken inscribed 
axe-heads of a highly ornamental shape ’ of blue glass, coloured 
with cobalt (brought presumably from China) were found in 
mounds of the fourteenth century B.c. 8 These and other glass 
objects found here had been run in moulds, not blown. A 
small glass bottle was found with the door-sockets of Lugal- 
kigub-nidudu (circa 4000 B.c. ; cit. 160, 374); but, ‘in general, 
the glass objects found at Nippur were of late date, and while 
glass fragments were very numerous in the later strata, there 
were few or none in the earlier.* The above examples should no 
doubt be looked upon as exceptions, since ‘ the greater part of 
the glass found belonged to the post-Babylonian period’ (op* 
cit. 373/X 

The use of glass among the Phoenicians begins at a 
later date. 4 Their acquaintance with it was probably 
derived from the Egyptians and spread abroad by them 
in their trading expeditions. To them, also, are pos- 
sibly due the many specimens of coloured beads found 
in many parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The part played by the Phoenicians in spreading the know- 
ledge of glass — as well as certain arts, etc. — may need some 
qualifying in the future (see Trade and Commerce). In 
Cyprus, at all events, it would appear that glass was a native 
production, rather than of Phoenician origin. The art itself 
was probably derived from Egypt (Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros , 
etc., 4x6). That Egypt exported glass is well known (cp, e.g., 
Martial, Ep. ax, 74). 

1 A. Nesbitt, art. ‘Glass’ in EBP). 

8 Now in the British Museum. 

8 In the same spot were found objects of Euboean magnesite, 
implying regular intercourse with Greece. 

4 The later manufacture of glass in the districts of Beirflt, 
Tyre, and Sidon (see Misrephoth-maim) does not therefore 
concern us. 
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From the treatment which glass received in the 
ancient world it is evident that in Egypt and Baby- 
n dikii*. 1 l° n ia it was held to be a precious thing, a 
rafertnMML °® srin 8 for the gods. It would, there- 
reierenoea. fore, be appropriate to find it mentioned 
along with precious jewels in the eulogy of wisdom. 
Job 28 17 (xfkukith, n*3tot, nj * clear’ [transparency is 
not implied], AV Crystal, RV ‘ Glass ’ ; 0 aAos 
[BNAC]). 

vaA or originally denoted any transparent stone or stone-like 
substance (eg., Herod. 8 20). On the other hand, some vitreous 
ornament is undoubtedly referred to in apnjttard n Ai0im gvrw 
(ib. 260). 

In the case of the ‘ glassy sea ’ (0t£Aa<r<ra vaXivrf, Rev. 46 15 2), 
and the comparison of the golden streets of the heavenly city to 
pure ‘ glass ’ (vaAot. Rev. 21 1821), the earlier meaning of vaAof 
perhaps holds good, although we are reminded of the Arabian 
legend that Solomon prepared in his palace a glass pavement 
which the queen of Sheba mistook for water (Qoran, Sur. 27). 

A reference to glass-making has been found in Dt. 88 19 (‘ the 
hidden treasures of the sand 7 ; 1 but see Z ebulun. 

The colloquial use of ‘ glass ’ to denote a * mirror ’ 
of glass, or of any other material, is found in AV of 
(a) Is. 823 (jV^a, 8ia<pavrj Xcucuruca), see DRESS, § 1 
(2); {b) 1 Cor. 13 x 2 Jas. 123 {iaoicrpov ) ; see further 
Looking-glass, Mirror. 

See art. ‘ Glass * in EBP), and in Kitto’s Bib. Cycl. ; also 
A. LOwy, PS BA, ’81 /. pp. 84-86. S. A. C. 

GLAZING (x pi CM A [B a NA]), Ecclus. 8830. See 
Pottery. 

GLEANING (Dj^>), Lev. 199. See Agriculture, 

§ 12. 

GLEDE is EV’s attempt to render the apparent 
Hebrew word in Dt. 14 13 (j-yy [BAFL]). The 
error of the scribe was corrected in the mg. , and from 
the mg. found its way into the text before rrKrrmo ( * and 
the falcon ’ ). That this view is correct is self-evident, 
even without the confirmation supplied by the || passage, 
Lev. 11 14. The word glead or gled (ASglida) is Old 
English for * kite,’ and has not yet entirely disappeared. 

To represent the phenomena of the text we might render, 
'And the bite [read ‘kite’] and the falcon.* Tristram (NHB) 
thinks that our translator means the Buzzard, and adds that 
there are three species of Buzzard in Palestine. T. K. C. 

GNAT. 1. (kconco'F [Ti. WHJ) Mentioned only 
once in the Bible (Mt. 2324). 

The gnats or mosquitoes are dipterous insects belonging to 
the family Culicidae. There are many species ; they breed in 
swamps and still water, the first two stages, larval and pupal, 
being aquatic. The female alone inflicts the sting-like prick 
with its mouth-organs; the male insect does not leave the 
neighbourhood of the breeding-place. 

RV's strain out a gnat is a return to the old reading 
of Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva, AV’s strain at 
being probably due to a misprint (see Whitney, Diet. ). 
Reference is made in this proverb to the scrupulous care 
exercised by devout Jews (as also in the present day by 
Singhalese Buddhists) in conformity with Lev. 11 23 43 
(cp Chullin, f. 67 1). The comparison with the smallest 
and largest things finds analogy in the Talm. — e.g., 
Shabb. 77 b, Van Vy rvr no*K» ' the fear of the gnat is 
on the elephant' ; cp the Ar. proverb, 'he eats an 
elephant and is suffocated by a gnat. ’ 

2. The word ' gnat ’ ('like gnats ’) occurs also in the 
RVmg. of Is. 51 6. It would be safer to read 0U3 (W«ir, Che.), 
which elsewhere AV renders Lice [q.v.] ; in SBOT (Heb.) 147, 
however, a bolder correction is suggested (see Locust, 8 2 [4]). 
In the case of the plague in Ex. 8 x6 4 gnat ’ is possibly more 
correct. The (rxvty ( 9 ’s word in Ex. /.c.) is called by Suidas 

A. E. S.— S. A. C. 

GNOSIS. In the second century, and also to some 
extent even in the third, the Church was engaged in. a 
1 Orton of bfe-and-death struggle with the Gnostics. 

01 By Gnostics we are to understand a cer- 
" ernL tain class of Christians — of many different 

schools, bearing a great variety of names, and diffused 
all over the Hellenistic world — all having in common a 

1 So Meg. 6 a interprets (‘ sand 7 by IW31» * white 

glass.' 
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certain speculative pretentiousness, all laying claim to a 
special knowledge (gnosis) in contrast to the mm faith 
of the masses, and all giving effect to their fantastic 
ideas about the origin of the world and the origin of 
evil ip a peculiar ethic that offended the conscience of 
the Church. If we could assume Carpocrates and 
Cerinthus (circa xoo a.d. ) to have been the earliest 
representatives of the tendency in question, and all the 
writings of the NT to have been composed within the 
apostolic age, biblical science as such would have no 
concern with the Gnostics ; and it is in point of fact 
true that the name of Gnostic does not occur in the NT, 
nor is it mentioned in any extant writing earlier than 
176 A.D. 

However, 'they who make separations' (ol droSi- 
oplfarres) referred to in the epistle of Jude (v. 19 RV) 
can only be taken as Gnostics of a libertinistic com- 
plexion ; the emphasis laid in w. 3 ao on the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints is best explained on this 
assumption, and still more, their ironical designation 
as ‘natural’ or ‘animal’ (RV®*- = ^vxixo/) ; plainly 
they were in the habit of calling themselves Tvev/uMTLKoi, 

‘ spiritual men,' as distinguished from the ordinary run 
of ‘ psychical ’ Christians who rested content with faith 
merely. So also in a Pet., only here the author 
points still more clearly at the Gnostics by his repeated 
references to the true knowledge (I2 /. 5/. 8 2 20 818). 
The polemic of the Johannine Epistles has a similar 
scope ; if the substantive, gnosis, does not occur, the 
verb ' to know ’ is met with all the more frequently ; 
•we have known and believed’ (ijn. 4 16) is intended 
to express the true knowledge that is in accord with 
faith as contradistinguished from the knowledge which 
sets it aside. When the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. 620) 
bluntly warn against the oppositions of the gnosis 
which is falsely so called, the adherents of which have 
erred, or ‘missed the mark,’ concerning the faith, 
it may perhaps be possible to doubt whether the 
reference is to the Gnostic Marcion, who wrote * Anti- 


theses ’ about 14c a.d., but not to deny reference to 
the Gnostics altogether. Finally, in the Apocalypse 
we have at least the reference, in the case of Thyatira 
(224), to the false teachers who claim to have ‘known 
the depths of Satan,’ a grim characteristic of Gnostic 
speculation. 

To all the writings hitherto named as containing 
allusions to Gnosticism, it might perhaps be possible to 


2. Gnostic 
tendencies. 


attribute a date about the year 100 a.d. 
or even later, in which case the traditional 
account of the Gnostic movement as 


having arisen about the end of the first century would 
remain unshaken ; on other grounds also the Pastoral 
Epistles have, in fact, been assigned to the second 
century. Yet we are none the less compelled by the 
NT to recognise certain gnosticising tendencies as exist- 
ing within the apostolic church itself as well as certain 
extra-Christian and pre-Christian developments bearing 
a Gnostic character. In the Synoptic Gospels, it is 
true, the intellectual side of religion is but rarely and 
exceptionally brought forward : Lk. 11 52 (key of know- 
ledge), Mt 13 11 and parallels (the gift of understanding 
the mysteries of the kingdom), and Mt. 11 27 (the know- 
ledge of the Father [and of the Son] reserved for the 
chosen ones only) are the leading passages. The 
Fourth Gospel, however, lays an emphasis, that on this 
account is all the more striking, upon the capacity to 
understand. Just as the decisive confession of faith in 
Christ is (669), ‘ we have believed and know that thou 
art the Holy one of God,’ so elsewhere knowing and 
believing are interchangeable expressions with reference 
to the same objects, and the impression is left that 
knowing is higher than believing. Thus, for example, 
to ‘ those Jews who had believed ’ the promise is given 
(831 / ), * If ye abide in my word ... ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free. ’ The Gnosti- 
cism of the Fourth Gospel is distinguished from the 
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heretical gnosis only (1) by the contents of the gnosis 
to which it attaches so high a value — in this case 
identical with the contents of faith ; and (a) by the 
closeness of the connection between knowledge and 
faith ; here there is no such distinction as is elsewhere 
drawn between the disciples who only believe and the 
disciples who only know, as two separate classes. 

Paul often uses the words for knowing (yunlxncciv, 
tiny unite new) in their most ordinary sense, as for ex- 

8. Paul’s t!M ?? ple “ Phil. 1« 2. 9 » 4s iCor. 
vuM&mrftLtT l* 37, and » inasmuch as he attributes 

01 sAil * t0 ^ ent ^ es n* well as to the Jews 
(Rom. 1 21 2 18) a knowledge of God 
— in contradiction, it is true, to 1 Cor. lax — he is 
obviously bound to assume in the case of every believer 
a knowledge of God, of Christ, of the Gospel as in 
Gal. 49 2 Cor. 89 13 s Phil. 3 10 (here yunlxnccuf 6 e 6 v, 
XpHTT&r, etc.) or 2 Cor. 2x4 46 Phil. 38 CoL I9/. (here 
yvGxris, M-ypwfvs* and the corresponding genitives) 
without our being thereby entitled to ascribe to him a 
vein of gnosticism. 

In 1 Cor. 139 X2, however, he speaks of ‘knowing’ 
without mentioning any particular object, and the sub- 
stantive yp&ffis is, in the majority of cases, used ab- 
solutely ; occasionally and exceptionally (e.g. , Rom. 
11 33) as an attribute of God, mentioned along with his 
wisdom, but elsewhere as a possession — highly to be 
prized — of the man who has become a believer. 

As proving that knowledge is here sharply separated from 
faith it will not do to cite 1 Cor. 12 8 /, where we read that to 
one is given the word of knowledge and to another faith ; for in 
this passage irumt, faith, is used in a narrower sense than 
usual, whilst, according to 1 Cor. 12 8 18 8, gnosis is one of the 
charismata that are bestowed only on certain individuals, and 
1 Cor. 87 [cp 8 10/C] declares expressly that all have not know- 
ledge. It is half ironically only that Paul (8 1) declares himself 
as accepting the proposition that ‘ we all have knowledge,’ since 
in v. 2, with manifest allusion to the conceit of the Corinthians, 
he distinguishes between knowing as one ought to know and a 
gnosis that, in all essentials, is merely imagined. The circum- 
stance also that in Gal. 4 9 (cp x Cor. 8 3) he speaks of it as the 
highest object of Christian effort that one should be known of 
God rather than that one should know God, is not to be under- 
stood as depreciating the high value he elsewhere attaches to 

mamma • Pam IQo / MM t«* Ua oa «« r l~i ■ i~ ■ 

be done away. For the same tiling is said of speaking with 
tongues and of prophecy) and of them also, as well as of ac- 
quaintance with all possible knowledge, he says (18 if) that 
they are of no profit to the man who has not love. 

It cannot be by accident merely that, in Paul, gnosis 
is always met with as the precious possession of the 
members of the Christian community and never as 
belonging to unbelievers ; it has its place, in fact, among 
the charismatic manifestations of the spirit of God, 
which this same spirit bestows on individuals for the 
benefit of all (1 Cor. 127-11), and as such ranks with 
prophecy and the gift of miracles ; he who is endowed 
with knowledge — the ‘ gnostic,’ as the expression would 
have been at a later date — belongs to the number of 
the irv€v/j.aTLKoi, the men of the spirit. 

We might venture, after Paul, to define gnosis as the 
result of the instruction which a ‘ spiritual * man has 

4 . Definition. rece * ve< * from the spirit of God in the 
things of the spirit down to the very 
depths of the Godhead (1 Cor. 2 8-16) in such a manner 
that, possessed of the God-given teaching, he finds every- 
thing dark in earth and heaven become clear to him 
and (if only ' through a glass,’ in mere outline) he sees 
that which is true, where others see nothing, or only 
what is false. Paul himself belonged pre-eminently to 
the number of such gnostics (2 Cor. 11 6), and if that 
piece of ‘ knowledge ’ which, as we learn from 1 Cor. 8, 
he shared with many Corinthians — that idols are nothing, 
and that consequently, to speak strictly, there can be 
no such thing as meat offered to idols — is of a somewhat 
elementary character, we must nevertheless remain lost 
in admiration at the deeper passages in his epistles 
(e.g., Rom. 8 and 9 - 11 ), in which he expounds the 
divine plan of salvation — at his ' gnosis,’ in fact. The 
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deeper understanding of the scripture, which became 
possible to him as a Christian (as in Gal. 87 4 ax^), 
has the same origin. The gnosis of the individual 
becomes fruitful for the community only, of course, by 
the communication of it, whether orally or in writing ; 
1 Cor. 128 accordingly includes the word of knowledge 
in the list of the charismata ; and it is almost certain 
that in 1 Cor. 146 the ‘teaching’ (ScSax^) means the 
communication of ‘gnosis’ (cp 14 26), and therefore 
that the ‘teachers’ (12 28) who take the third place, 
immediately after apostles and prophets, in the enumera- 
tion of those who possess the gifts of the spirit, are to 
be thought of as ‘ Gnostics.’ Their sharp differentiation 
from the prophets is somewhat surprising; in many 
cases it cannot have been practically possible ; but as 
Paul in 1 Cor. 146 gives to ‘prophesying’ the same 
position with reference to 4 revelation ’ that he gives to 
‘teaching’ with reference to ‘knowledge,’ he would 
seem to have distinguished the word of knowledge from 
prophecy much in the same way as the latter was dis- 
tinguished from speaking with tongues ; those exercising 
the last-named gift did so unconsciously, those who 
prophesied did so in at least enthusiastic exaltation, 
whilst those who gave the word of knowledge did so in 
full calm consciousness and with a view to convincing 
their hearers. Moreover, the contents of prophecy were 
derived from former revelation and extraordinary ex- 
periences, whilst the word of knowledge proceeded from 
the continuous instruction of the Holy Spirit, making 
use of the forms of human thought. 

In 1 Cor. 128 Paul speaks of a word of wisdom along- 
side of a word of knowledge, and students have seldom 
_ , failed to observe the close connection be- 

' - . tween the two ; in fact, the ‘ teaching ’ of 

ana gno . j4 626 must i nc i U( je them both. The dis- 
tinction between them has sometimes been formulated : 
thus : the essential feature of the word of wisdom is 
that it appeals to the understanding, whilst the character 
of gnosis essentially consists in intuition, in an illumina- 
tion by the spirit of God, and in an immediate relation 
to this spirit (Weizsacker, Apostolic Age , 2264). Wis- 

dom (<ro0£a), however, of which Paul (apart from Col. 
and Eph., and apart from the fact that of course he 
does not deny it to be an attribute of God) almost 
always speaks in a tone of disfavour — the wisdom which, 
in his view, as the ideal of the Gentiles (1 Cor. 1 22), pro- 
ceeds from the rulers of this present world — could never 
become for his theology a conception of importance 
comparable with that of gnosis ; in 1 Cor. what 

he opposes to the false wisdom as being the divine 
wisdom which he proclaims is the contents of his own 
gnosis (w. 8 11 ), and only on polemical and rhetorical 
grounds is it that he speaks of wisdom, not gnosis (v. 6), 
as the subject of his discourses. 

The unique passage in 1 Cor. 128 can hardly be taken as im- 
plying, on Paul's part, a deliberate co-ordination of wisdom and 
knowledge ; probably all that he desired was to mention the 
ift of teaching as heading the list of the charismata, and this 
e could have done with perfect clearness by using the expres- 
sion ‘word of knowledge'; but, inasmuch as the Corinthians 
attached great importance to wisdom, and a section of them had 
even perhaps chosen to rank themselves* among the followers of 
Apollos as being the man of wisdom, it occurred to Paul that he 
ought not to allow it to appear as if he did not recognise the 
‘ word of wisdom ’ of (say) an Apollos as being a charisma also, 
as well as his own ‘ word of knowledge ’ ; and if in 2 Cor. 11 6 he 
contrasts his ‘ rudeness’ in respect of speech with his mastery in 
respect of knowledge, it becomes natural to take the ‘ word of 
wisdom ’ of x Cor. 128 as a kind of speech distinguished by 
correctness and brilliancy of form, as employing the resources 
of a finished education and training. 

To sum up : Paul reckoned gnosis as among the 
highest gifts of grace belonging to the church of his day ; 

Q . its possessor was able to solve the riddles 
® 4 Bumming 0 £ t j me eternity which remained in- 
n P* soluble to other believers ; according to 
1 Cor. 26 ff. he even held that such pieces of knowledge 
could be communicated only to such as were ‘ perfect,’ 
to Christians who, in truth, deserved to be called spiritual 
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men. These opinions Paul shares with the later Gnostics ; 
it is easily intelligible why they all, and Marcion especi- 
ally, felt closer affinities with him than with any of the 
other NT writers ; what separates their gnosticism from 
his is the preponderance, to a greater or less degree, of 
heathen elements in their speculation, whilst his own con- 
fined itself to working out in a sympathetic, if speculative 
way, the fundamental ideas of the gospel. That Paul 
found such speculation indispensable is, however, no 
personal peculiarity of his ; it was an element in his 
composition that he had derived from the atmosphere of 
his time ; under its influence it was that he contributed 
to make Christianity, from being a religion, into a 
system of religious and metaphysical thought. 

At the same time Paul’s epistles, and especially 
Colossians, show that already at that early date he had 
to combat certain developments of the spirit that prided 
itself on knowledge. The false teachers of Colossas (see 
Colossians, § 6) become intelligible only if we take 
them as judaizers on the one hand, and gnosticizers 
on the other, Christians who gave themselves up to 
fantastic dualistic speculation. A gnosticizing Judaism 
of this sort they must have imported with them 
from without ; that is to say, gnosticism already existed 
in the apostolic age, and it was introduced into the 
Christian Church by the Jews. But neither had it its 
ultimate origin in Judaism ; from the strong heathen 
element it contains we can see that it must have been 
imported from the heathen religious philosophy, under- 
going manifold modification and accommodation in the 
process. Respect for gnosis is a pre-Christian, Hellenic 
phenomenon ; Christianity was no more successful in 
withdrawing itself from the influence of this predominant 
tendency of the time than it was in the case of Judaism ; 
but Paul at so early a date as that of his epistle to 
Colossae already found, and made use of, the oppor- 
tunity to draw the line beyond which gnosis could not 
be tolerated as a Christian basis, and succeeding genera- 
tions of the Church only followed in his footsteps, though 
with increasing earnestness as the danger increased, 
when they carried on the struggle against ‘ Gnostics after 
the flesh. , ' 

Cp F. C. Baur, Die Christl. Gnosis, ’35, and Das Christen - 
thurn v. d. christl. Kirche der 3 ersten Jahrhundert eW), ’6o ; 

R. A. Lipsius, ‘Gnosticismus,’ in Ersch and 
Literature. Gruber’s Encyc. vol. lxxi., ’6o ; Mansel, The 
Gnostic Heresies , ’75; J. B. Lightfoot, St. 
Pants Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon , ’86 ; M. Fried- 
laender, Der vorchristliche jOdische Gnosticismus , '98. 

A. J. 

GOAD. x. dorbhan, jyY? (ApeiT&NON ; stimulus), 

1 S. 18 2i [also v. 20 d, emended text, see SBOT), dorbk&n 
(fiovKevrpov), Eccles. 12 uf. 2. Malm&dh , TD7D (*porp 6 irovs), 
Judg. 3 3 if. 3. Ktvrpov, Acts 26 14 RV. See Agriculture, 

J 4, col. 79. 

GOAH, Jer. 31 39 RV ; AV Goath. 

GOAT. To supplement the general introductory 
notes respecting large and small cattle among the 
Hebrews (given elsewhere ; see Cattle) some re- 
marks upon the treatment of goats in particular are 
necessary. 

There are several different breeds of the genus Capra in 
1 Hebrew an< * adjacent countries ; but it is 

*’ not possible to distinguish each precisely by 

lerms. - ts or jgj na i Hebrew name. 

The generic Heb. term, common to all the Semitic family is 
(x) 'H, (Ass. enzu, Ar. 'am, Syr. 'ezza ; 0 usually renders 
<u£, also e/n^of Gen. 27 9, etc.), which includes male and female 

^ fc denote the he-goat (so RV), four words are found : (2) 
'at tiid, "W (Ass. atOdu, mentioned as a swift mountain animal), 
AV * rams ’ in Gen. 81 xo 12. 0 rpayof ; but xpufc Gen. 81 xo 12, 
Xtjxapo? Ps. 60 9 66 15. 

(3) fdphlr , YBX a late word (Ass. Sapparu, Syr. fephr&ytC), 
Dan. 8 56, and (Aram.) Ezra 8 35 ; Q'lyCnl X Dan. 8 5a 1 2 Ch. 

1 In Dan. 8 21 glossed by Yyirn (Bev.). 
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29ax. • rpayor; but xfympm aCh.29ax. Sb#al also read 
[D'hjW in Neh. 5 *8 (MT DHUst * fowls ’). 

(4) idTr, Ty£ (‘ hairy one *)> O'fJfCnl b Gen. 8731 Exelc. 48 22, 
etc., AV ‘kid of the goats* (fylfot olyStv), fem. 'y nrpb Lev. 
4 a8, etc. 

( 5 ) tayis, ify, Gen. 80 35 82 14 [ 15 % 0 rpdyot. * 

The generic terms for the young animal are ( 6 ) g ftft, 
(fem. Cant. 1 8 t), 0 fylfot, or, in conjunction with (z) above, 
D'lytnl nj, 1 S. 16 ao Gen. 27 9 x 6 , etc. ; and ( 7 ) ieh, Mb, used of 
both goats and sheep (Ex. 12 5 Dt. 14 4); cp Cattle, | 3 (6), 
and see Sheep. 

The Hebrew terms refer generally to the domesticated 
goat, Capra hircus, which, it is probable, is descended 

® StmMm. mainl y fr° m the Persian wild goat, C. 

3. species. a! g a g rus% though doubtless other strains 
are mingled in its ancestry. Of the various breeds in 
Palestine, the chief is the mamber , or Syrian goat, which 
attains a large size. It is remarkable for its long pendant 
ears, half as long again as the head, an allusion to 
which is perhaps found in Am. 8 12. The hair is long, 
black and silky. Both sexes are generally homed and 
have short beards. Another breed which is found in 
some parts of the North of Palestine is the mohair or 
Angora goat It is generally white and has long silky 
hair. 

The Wild Goat (C. agagrus) extends through Asia 
Minor and Persia, and in Homer’s time was abun- 
dant in Greece. It would be well-known to the 
Assyrians, although the species occasionally figured is 
doubtless (so Houghton) the Asiatic ibex — viz., the 
Capra sinaitica (colloquially called the beden). This 
animal occurs in the Sinaitic peninsula, in Palestine 
(but not N. of Lebanon), in Upper Egypt, and in 
Arabia Petraea. It is quite distinct from the ibex of 
other countries, being rather smaller than the Alpine 
species, and lighter in colour than any of its congeners. 
It is a shy animal, with a keen scent, and its coloration 
is so like that of the surrounding rocks, etc. , that it is 
very difficult to see. It usually goes in small herds of 
eight or ten, and, when feeding, has a sentry on the 
look-out for enemies. The flesh is said to be excellent, 
the horns, which are much smaller in the female than 
in the male, are often used for knife handles, etc. 

The generic Heb. term for the * wild goat ’ is yd'tl (only in 
pi, yfiUm, O'VjT), to whose fondness for rocky heights allusion 
is made in i S. 24 2 Ps-104i8 (ekaufot), Job 80 1 (rpayikafot 
irlrpac). Like the Gazelle, the * wild * or (better) ‘ mountain ’ 
goat is used of a woman ()n nSy* Prov. 5 19 , ©bra ^kos), 
and occurs as a personal name (see Jael). Another, probably 
more specific, term is 'dkkd, mentioned as a * clean ’ animal in 
Dt. 14 s (see Clean, | 7 /.). The Vss. vary between yd'H (so 
Targ. Pesh.), and rpayikafot (AFL, B om.), which is applied 
distinctively to the long-haired and bearded goat found in 
Arabia and on the Phasis . 1 We may probably identify the 
animal with the beden or Syrian ibex (cp above). 

It is possible indeed that several of the terms may be 
mere appellatives, and when we find that the Hebrew 
1 dyydl (Cervus, see Hart) and *ayil (Ovis Aries, see 
Sheep) are virtually identical, it is natural to infer that 
the Semites did not always distinguish precisely be- 
tween the CaprifUB and the Cervidce and Antilopirue. 

We cannot, therefore, state exactly what animals are meant by 
the Ass. amu (cp Aran, Syr. amd*), daffu (see Pygarg), 
dita.Hu, iur&fru (Syr. tar Ad; cp Tbrah), and burfru (cp Syr. 
bark#), although the probability is that a mountain-goat is 
referred to in each. 

Goats form a large part of the wealth of a pastoral 
community. In hilly and poorly watered regions they 

8 Tli aedlag are more abundant than the sheep. 

. urn tniing. , Q n ^ downs Q f Arabia where no 

shrubs are to be found, there are no goats. In the 
rich maritime plains their place is taken by horned 
cattle, for the luxuriant grasses are too succulent for 
their taste.'* They flourish best in the southern 

1 See Liddell and Scott. The gloss (id.) is no doubt 

related to the Heb. xtm/r, see Chamois. 

* In Dl 144 Pesh. for * 1 £J> see Chamois. 

* Tristram in Smith’s DBP), xaoo b . ' \ 
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wilderness (Edom), and in the hills from Hebron 
(1 S. 25s) to the top of Lebanon, and beyond Jordan 
(Cant 4 1 65 [cp Gilead, § 1, Hair, § 1], Gen. 8033^ 
82 14 [15])* They have given their name to ’Ain-Jidy 
(see En-Gbdi), where they are said still to be found 
(Thomson, LB 603). 

As a rule they are herded with the sheep. 1 The 
two flocks 3 keep apart, however, the sheep browsing on 
the short grass whilst the more agile and independent 
goat skips along nibbling at the young shoots of trees 
and shrubs. In this way great damage is done to 
seedling trees, and the goat is to a large extent respon- 
sible for the absence of trees in Palestine. When folded 
together at night, the goats and sheep gather separately, 
and round the well, while awaiting the filling of the 
trough, they instinctively classify themselves separately 
(Tristram, loc. cit.). 

The tayil is mentioned in Pr. 8631 as one of the 
things ‘ stately in march ’ ( rpdyot ifyobfierot ahroXlov 
[GB*AC]) f an allusion, doubtless, to the he-goat’s habit 
of leading the flock (cp 'attud Jer. 508). Hence 
the latter term is applied to the leaders of the people 
(Is. 149 Zech. IO3 ; cp Jer. 51 40 || and Ezekiel 

(Ezek. 37 17) contrasts the weak flock (the poor people) 
with their leaders, the rams and he-goats (the rich and 
powerful ; cp Dan. 835). It is plain that there is no 
real affinity between this passage and Mt. 2532 /. where 
the blessed are separated from the cursed ‘as the 
shepherd divides the sheep from the kids ’ (tplf ta ; 
RVW- kids). This language does not imply that kids 
are either less valuable or (see Post in Hastings’ DB, 
2 195 b) less mild and tractable than sheep. 3 On the 
passage as a whole see Sheep. 

Herds of goats were a valuable possession in more 
ways than one (cp Prov. 27 26, and see Cattle, § 8). 

. — . Their hair was woven ( by the 

use, e women into curtains, tent coverings, etc. 
(Ex. 35 26 Nil 31 20 etc., see Tent, § 3), and Paul’s 
native country Cilicia, in particular, exported goats' 
hair for this purpose (see Cilicia, § 3). The skins 
might be used to cover the body (see below, and cp 
Dress, § 8 ; Heb. 11 37 tv alyelois 5 tppa<nv), though, 
in later times, this would rather be the garb of an ascetic. 
More commonly they were used for bottles. 4 Goats’ 
flesh was, of course, eaten (see Food, § 15), and goats' 
milk (o*ty aVrj Prov. 2727) formed one of the main 


articles of diet (see Milk). Hence a gift or present 
frequently takes the form of a goat or kid (Judg. 15 1 
1 S. 10 1 Gen. 3817 Tob. 212), and, as at the present 
day, it is dressed and prepared for the guest by every 
generous host (Judg. 6 18/ 13 is. cp Lk. 1529). 

The goat was one of the commonest sacrificial victims 
(Lev. 3 x 2 Gen. 169), and most frequently comes in 


• the sin-offering. It was the animal 

arciuwwgy, etc. 8dectod on the Day of A tone- 

ment to bear away the sins of the people to Azazel. 
Cp Sacrifice. 


connection with the priestly ritual of 


The following terms are found: TP (Nu.1527), D’TJ/ n'fix 
2 Cb. 29 2x, Tyb Le* 424, 'pl*Jvpr Lev. 16 5/, Nu. 7x6, 
fem. 'prrvyr Lev. 56, mttJn.T [*hw Lev. 9x5 » Ch. 2823. 
Similarly in the Carthaginian ritual the m and mi were used as 
offerings ; cp CIS I. no. x6s, tf. 7 9. 

The so-called Satyrs (see Satyr) must also be 
referred to in passing. If we may conjecture that there 
were ancient Hebrew rites wherein worshippers appeared 
in goat-skins (see Dress, § 8, Isaac, g 4 ; and WRS 
Rel. Sem.W, 467) the origin of these /mi*- like objects 


1 N^3D denotes the fold of the goats (Ps. 50 9) as well as that 
of the sheep. 

8 The ‘flocks of kids’ (D'tP *fife?|)in x K.2O27 is a precarious 
rendering derived from 0 (wofyvta alymv). Klostermann reads 
°n the bare height, after the manner of kids. ' 

4 See Bottle, f 1. This is literally exp r e sse d in the 
Palmyrene jp n ppj (Tadmor, Fiscal Inscr. (137 a.d.], B 2 48). 
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of veneration becomes more obvious. It may well be 
that at some early period the goat was regarded in 
Canaan as a sacred animal (cp Gazelle, Hart). 
It was so venerated by certain communities in Egypt, 1 
and to some extent among the Greeks. 2 We know, 
too, that it filled a prominent place in Babylonian 
astronomy. 8 A. e. s.-s. A. c. 

GOATH, or better (RV) 00 AH (Pinyj, • to Goah ’), 
one of the land-marks of the restored Jerusalem (Jer. 
31 39 +). Read , 1 to the Hill ’ — i. e . , probably ‘ to 

the Hill of God,’ the Mt. of Olives (see Is. 10 32, as 
emended under Nob). Gr&tz (MG IV/, 1883, p. 343) 
thinks of Gibeah of Saul ; but that is too far off. In v. 38 
the new wall is traced from the Tower of Hananeel on the 
the NE. to the corner-gate on the NW. ; in v. 39 from 
the NW. back to the NE. on the S. side, passing by 
Gareb [ii] (between the ravine of Hinnom and the Valley 
of Rephaim) to the Mount of Olives. 

Pesh. evidently read nnj/3J J cp « n yapada, cod. 36 (Field). 
(Sbkaq's rendering (teal irtpiKVKKa&Yfdtrcu KvicXtf c£ ckAcktwv 
KLBuiv) represents the last clause (nntfj 3DJl)> and seems to be a 
paraphrase of a reading ayaBa (cp Syr. -Hex.) from 

yaafia (Aq.). T. K. C. 

CK)B ( 23 , 213 — i.e ., ‘ a cistern,' Ges. ), if the reading 
be correct, is the name of the place where David's 
warriors had two encounters with the Philistines (see 
David, § 7 ; Elhanan, § 1), 2 S. 21 x 8 /t In the || 
passage (1 Ch. 20 4/) the place is mentioned only 
once ( v . 4), and is given as Gezer (so in 2 S. ; Then. , 
Ew., with Jos. Ant. vii. 12 a) which is plainly a corrup- 
tion of ata = al. The commentaries are just here very 
meagre ; but we can hardly doubt that the true reading 
in 2 S. is either na, ‘ Gath * (so Grove, Gratz, Klo. ), 
or (more probably) nhlrn, Rehoboth (q. v. ). For the 
restoration of Gob in 2S. 21 16 (We. and others) see 
ISHBI-BENOB. 

All the three encounters mentioned in 2 S. 21 18-21 presumably 
occurred in the same neighbourhood ; © in v. 18, and MT and 
© together in v. 20, besides the reference in v. 22 (?), support 
* Gath.’ Ges. naively remarks (Thes., s.v., 35) that ‘ Gob ’ being 
little known, © substituted other names. The truth is that, 
though there probably in Talmudic times was a place called a’lp, 
£5b (nowe l- Kubab, Baed.f 3 ) 15), 4 there never was any named 
‘ Gob.' Either ‘ Gob ’ is a fusion of ‘ Gath ’ and ‘ Nob,’ or it is a 
corruption of Rehoboth. The latter view seems preferable. 
The y a£eO of © L in v. 18 is a fusion of * Gezer ’ (ya £tp), and 
‘ Gath ’ (y«0). (Some Heb. MSS have ; so also the Soncino 
Bible [1488], etc. ; v. 18, ymp [Compl.] ; va£ep [HP 246] ; yap£e K 
[id. xi. 29236, 242 etc.]; yeB [BA]; yaCeB [L] ; v. 19, yo/3 [A], 
pop, [B], pofi [L ; Compl. nisi vu»p ; cp HP). T. K. C. 

GOBLET (J 3 K), Cant. 7 a [3]. See Bason, i. 

GOD, NAMES OF. See Names, § 108 ff. 

GOEL pKl). The idea expressed by the verb !?«!, 
ga'al , is to resume a claim or right, which has lapsed 
or been forfeited, to reclaim, re-vindicale, redeem, red - 
imo (to 4 buy back ’) ; it is thus used in Lev. 25 25 ff. of 

1 Meaning t ^ ie re ^ em P t ^ on of a field or house after it 
of temL k RS ^ een so ^» * n 2547 ff' of the redemption 
of an Israelite who, through poverty, has 
been obliged to sell himself as a slave to a resident 
foreigner, and in 27 13 15 etc. , of the redemption of 
something which has been vowed to Yahw£ ; in the first 
two of these connections, the subst. rib*}, ge'vllah , is 
used similarly, 2624 26 48 etc. In practice, how- 
ever, a man was seldom able himself to ‘redeem’ a 
right which had lapsed, and thus, by ancient custom, 
the right (and the duty) of doing so devolved upon his 
family (cp 2648 /), and, in particular, upon that 
member of his family who was most nearly related to 
him. The consequence was that the term Goil, properly 
redeemer, came to denote a man's kinsman, and especi- 

1 See Wilk. Anc. Eg. 8303, and especially Wiedemann, 
Herodots Zweites Buck , cap. 46. 

2 See Fraser, Golden Bough, 1 326^, 234^.; Pans. 4 105/ 

3 Jensen, Kosmol. 76 ff. 

4 Neub. Giogr. 76. 
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ally his next-of-kin (& dyxurrefo, irfxpfrevr^t, 6 
dyxtfnebutv ) ; see Lev. 25 25 Nu. 58 Ruth 2 20 89x2 
4136814 1 K. 16 xx (6 BL om.), where it is rendered 
so (or similarly) in AV, RV (cp Ruth 8x3, where 
the verb 4 to redeem ’ is rendered four times perform 
or do the part of a kinsman ). What has been said is 
well illustrated by Jer. 827-9, where, Jeremiah’s cousin 
Hanameel wishing to sell some property, the prophet is 
represented as possessing the right of redemption, which 
he proceeds to exercise ; and by Ruth 3 , where, when 
Naomi had determined to sell her husband’s estate in 
Bethlehem, her nearest of kin, who has the right to 
redeem it (& dyxurrela), expresses himself unable to 
do so, and the right devolves upon Boaz, her next 
nearest kinsman, who accordingly purchases the estate, 
and takes with it Ruth, Naomi's daughter-in-law, as 
his wife ( 3 x 2 44-xo). 

g& W» to be carefully distinguished from the late verb 
^K3, gt’tl, ‘ to defile,' occurs chiefly in the later literature, 
though the antiquity of the ideas and usages of which it is the 
expression is sufficiently attested by 2 S. 14 xi x K. 16 xx. In 
the derived meaning 4 to act as kinsman ' (2 S. 14 xx x K. 16 xx, 
and esp. Ruth, and the legal codes of DHP) it is generally 
rendered by ayxtarr rim (-mmjs, etc.), whereas the other mean- 
ings ‘to redeem, redemption, etc. are expressed by pvopxu 
(Gen. 48 16 and often [not always] in Is. 40-66), or, more frequently, 
by Ayrpovpeu (Avrpwris, etc.). On the use of bni in the meta- 
phorical sense of ‘redemption’ from trouble, exile, death, etc., 
see BDB s.v. no. 3 (p. 145); in Job 19 25 ‘ my vindicator * 

(RVmg.) is the vindicator of my innocence, whether (Di., Bu.) as 
against false accusations, or (Hi., Del., Che. Job and Sol. 288, 
Du.) as against an unjust death (see 2) ; on the distinction from 
mfl see Dr. on Dt. 7 8. 

The principle of which these usages are the expression 
is the desire to keep the property — or, to speak more 

2 Tha generally, the rights — of the family, intact ; 

4 avmtxmr anc * the go’ el had-dam (nnn bm), or ‘avenger 
of blood' 0 * ^°°^' ’ * s J ust to® embodiment of a parallel 

00a ’ application of the same principle. The go el 
had-dam is the man who vindicates the rights of one 
whose blood has been unjustly shed ; by primitive usage 
the duty of doing this devolves upon the members of 
the family, or clan (as the case may be), of the murdered 
man (cp 2 S. 147 • ‘the whole family is risen against 
thy handmaid, and they said, Deliver him that smote 
his brother,' etc.) ; and any one of them (as now in 
Arabia) may find himself called upon to discharge it ; 
but naturally the responsibility is felt most strongly by 
the more immediate relatives, and one of these is the 
4 avenger of blood,' kolt il-oxty- 

The character is one that figures in many primitive or 
semi-primitive societies. In a completely civilised society 
the right of punishment for murder, or for other crimes, 
is assumed by the state : for the revenge which might 
be inflicted in haste or passion (Dt. 196 ) by one prompted 
by personal feeling, is substituted the judgment of a cool 
and impartial tribunal. In a primitive community, 
however, the case is different ; what the manslayer has 
there to fear is not public prosecution, but the personal 
vengeance of the relatives of the slain man. Hebrew 
law is an intermediate stage. Already in the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. 21 12-14) there is drawn the distinction 
(which is not yet found in Homer) between intentional 
and unintentional homicide, and the importance of the 
distinction is insisted on in all the Codes (Dt. 19 x-x 3 
Nu. 869-34), where provisions are laid down to prevent 
homicide, as distinguished from murder, being visited 
by death. The go' el, hovrever, not the state, still 
executes justice on the murderer (2 S. 14 7 n Dt. 19 x 2 ; 
and, in P, Nu. 35x9 21 27) : on the other hand, his 
authority is limited; the altar of Yahw6 in Ex., and 
the ‘cities of refuge’ in Dt. and P, are appointed as 
places at which the homicide may be secure from *the 
vengeance of the go' el; restrictions are placed in the 
way of his acting hastily or in passion (Dt. 193 6); 
according to Josh. 20 4 f (D g ) the manslayer is to state 
his case before the elders of the city of refuge, and, if 
he has satisfied them (it is implied) of its truth, is to be 
taken under their protection; in Nu. 8624/ (P) the 
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case between him and tfee avenger of blood is subject 
to the decision of the * congregation ’ ; and the murderer 
is to be put to d&ath only on the evidence of more than 
one witness (Nil 8630 ; cp the general rule, Dt. 19 xs). 

The practice of blood -revenge is widely diffused, 
especially among tribes in a relatively primitive stage 
- of civilisation. It is essentially con- 
. nected with the family, or clan ; in- 
Dioott-rerenge. deed it is found only where a clan- 

system is fully developed and clan-sentiment strongly 
felt. Its aim is to maintain intact the honour and 
integrity of the clan ; the feeling which prompts it is 
the esprit de corps of the clan. The duty is felt as a 
sacred one ; in Australia, for example, for the nearest 
relative of a murdered man to refuse to avenge his 
death would be to repudiate a most sacred obligation, 
and at the same time to incur the taunts and derision 
of the entire clan. As has been said above, however, it 
is often a matter not simply between a particular relative 
of the murdered man and the murderer ; the whole 
clan, on each side, is implicated, and a remorseless 
and protracted blood-feud between the two clans may 
be the consequence of a murder, until the penalty which 
custom demands has been exacted. 

Wherever the practice of blood -revenge exists, the 
principle underlying it is the same ; though naturally 
there are many differences in the details of its applica- 
tion, and many special usages and customs arise in 
connexion with it. The limits of the clan implicated 
vary, — sometimes it is the murderer’s more immediate 
family, sometimes it includes his relations in a wider 
sense; in Arabia it is the group called the hayy — 
i. e. . the aggregate of kinsmen, living and moving 
from place to place together, and bearing the same 
name (WRS Kinship , 22-24, C P 36-39). Very often, 
again, a rourf) or wergild is taken in compensation for 
a life (cp for instance Horn. II. 18 498 ff. ; Tac. Germ. 
21 ; and, among the Saxons, Stubbs, Const. Hist, of 
Eng. 1 53 143 f. 157 161 f); this was against Hebrew 
feeling, and is strictly prohibited — implicitly in Ex. 
21 12 (JE) Lev. 24i7 (H) and Dt. 19 11-13, explicitly in 
Nu. 3531-33 (P). 1 Where a wergild is accepted, its 
amount varies amongst different peoples, and also in 
accordance with the rank, age, or sex of the murdered 
person. For other varieties of usage in connexion with 
the institution, it must suffice to refer to A. H. Post, 
Studien sur Entwickelungsgesch. des Familienrechts 
xx 3 ml 37 [’90! *» ah® WRS, Kinship , 22 ff. 38 47 52 ff. ; Rel. 
Semffl 32 f. 272 f. 420 ; PEFQ ’97, pp. 128-130. s. R. D. 


GOG and MAGOG. Magog (tf^ ; M &ra>r 
[BADEL]), in Gen, 102 = 1 Ch. I5 (mA["COA [A]), is 
a * son ’ of Japhet. The name, which should be con- 
nected in some way with Gog, occurs also in Ezek. 396 
{yvy [BQ], ire [A]), where Magog is spoken of as ex- 
posed to judgment (Gog, Meshech, and Tubal, v. 1), 
and in Ezek. 382 where we have 4 Gog of the land of 
Magog,’ 8 mentioned with Meshech and Tubal. Gog 
(ate ; ywy [BAQ]) * is to come from the remote part of 
the N. ( 38 15 882). Meshech and Tubal (see Tubal), 
as well as Gomer ( 386 ), also point northward. The 
order of the names would place Magog between Cap- 
padocia and Media, — i. e . , in Armenia, or some part 
of it. 

The correctness of the Hebrew text has been doubted. 4 


1 It was permitted only in the case of a man or woman being 
gored to death by an ox (Ex. 21 atff.). 

2 Bertholet reads 4 against the land of Magog ’ ('o mrue)* 

* 0 has ytoy also in Am. 7 z (ftoovYos iU yuy 6 faoiMfc), and 
in Nu.24 7 (see Agag). [B* also has ytty for ‘Og’ in three 
places m Dt. (8 1 13 447). In Ecclu& 48 17 rbv ymy [BC] (q*d) 
may be a corruption of ayvyhv which appears in ge.aj. 

4 [In Gen. 10 2 2 VD is probably a corruption of *u&> miswritten 
f°r TDJ* In Esdt. 882 read [Map p»rVieTi»0^, * set thy face 
towards the land of Migdon.’ Mig(a)don is probably a name of the 
Babylonian god of the underworld, which, like Beliar or Belial 
(i.e. Belih, see Belial, § 3), was adopted as a name of Anti- 
christ (see Armageddon). In Ezek. Lc . '3 jiaon spring* out of 
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WL connects Gog with the gentilk name GAgmya, * of the land 
of G 4 gf used in Am. Tab. I38 as a synonym for * barbarian.’ 
Others connect it with Ass. Gagu, ruler (heutdn) of the land 
of Sahi, northward from Assyria, in the time of ASur-bfini-pal 
(Schr. KGF 15^ Del. Par, 247; Tide, Gtsch. 


ible, but without definite evidence (see further Di. on Gen. 10 2, 
Lenorxn. /.c.). 

For Gog and Magog in eschatology see Antichrist, f xa, 
Apocalypse, 1 46, Eschatology, | 88 (£), and Scythians. 

f. B. 

GOG (3*15), in a genealogy of Reuben, 1 Ch. &4t 
GOIIK. (1) AV Nations (0^5 ; €0NO)N [ADEL] ; 

GENTIUM, Gen. 14 xX possibly =Gutium (Kurdistan). 

See Koa, Tidal, (a) Josh. 12 23 RV. See Gilgal, f 6. 

GOLAN (jVia ; thn tayAon [BAFL], in CIk 
{"CoAan). a town in Bashan in the territory of the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, only mentioned in Dt. 443 Josh. 208 

(|fa Kt. ; thn rwAAN [AL]) as a city of refuge, and 

in Josh. 21 27 (|1^3 Kt ; thn r<*>AAN [AL]) = 1 Ch. 6 71 
[56] (thn tcoAan [B]), as a Levitical city. 

The site is uncertain. Golan was known to Josephus 
as yavXdjrq (Ant. xiii. 153 ; EJ i. 448); and Eusebius 
(0S 242) describes it as a ‘large village in Batanaea’ 
which gave its name to the surrounding district, Gaulan- 
itis (cp Schlirer, GJV 1 226 354). Gaulanitis is frequently 
mentioned in Josephus (e.g. , Ant. xvii. 81 xviii. 46) as 
part of the tetrarchy of Philip. The ancient name is still 
heard in the modern Jauldn — the name of an adminis- 
trative district, bounded on the W. by the Jordan and 
the Sea of Galilee, on the S. by the Yarmuk or Sheri’at 
el-Menadireh, on the E. by the Nahr el-’ Allan, and on 
the N. by the declivities of Hermon and the Wady el- 
’Ajam. Schumacher (Across the Jordan , 92) thinks 
that Golan may have been on the site of the present 
large village, Sahem el-Jaulan, on the W. of Hauran, 
17 ra. E. of the Sea of Galilee ; the ruins here are 
extensive, and there is a tradition current ‘among the 
inhabitants that the place had long ago been the ‘ capital 
of Jaulan and the seat of government. It is true, 
Sahem el-Jaulan is about a mile to the E. of the present 
border of Jaulan ; but we do not know that the ancient 
Gaulanitis was exactly co-extensive with the Jaulan of 
to-day. The grounds of the identification are, however, 
not such as to be conclusive. 

The modem Jaulan in its western part (between the Jordan 

"ually front 
to upwards 

of 3000 feet above it in the JN. The whole region is volcanic ; 
and the country is studded with the conical peaks of extinct 
volcanoes. The N. and middle tracts of this part of Jaulan 
are stony and wild, abounding in masses of lava which have 
been emitted from the volcanoes. The soil is of little use agri- 
culturally ; but it is valuable as pasturage ; wherever between 
the hard basaltic blocks there is a spot of earth, the most luxuri- 
ant grass springs up in winter and spring, affording fodder for 
the cattle of the Bedouin. Parts of the country are well covered 
with oaks and other trees ; and there are indications that it was 
once even better wooded than it is now. The plateau 

is intersected by deep wadys, mostly running in a SW. direc- 
tion into the Sea of Galilee. The SW. part of this plateau, in 
the angle formed by the Yarmflk and the Sea of Galilee is, on 
the other hand, stoneless; the lava-rock surface gradually dis- 
appears and in its place is a rich dark brown lava soil, such as 
prevails in Hauran, of extreme fertility, on which wheat and 
barley flourish in large quantities. Timber is less abundant 
here than it is farther north. Eastern Jaulan (between the 
and the ‘Allan) is, in the N., covered with a number of 

}n:D ; aw is a fragment of jud- &WH YTD rn I 

Tiras ; Meshech, and Tubal, is a late insertion from Gen. 10 2, 

whence also comes 3130, which the scribe substituted for [jhlJC- 

In 89 1 a similar emendation is required. in 88 and 89, should 

always be jruD* In 89 11 ruiDrrSsTUtl is a mere expansion of 
a miswritten p*uo* In 89 xx 15 313 pon, and in 89 x6 nsiDil 
may come from pi3D*VT — Harmigdon. We now perhaps see 

from which source the Apocalyptist drew the name Arma- 
geddon [y.o.], and also where Armageddon was (see Ezek. 89 x xX 

t.k.c] 
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volcanic mounds, so that the soil here scarcely repays cultiva- 
tion; in the S., though the country is still basaltic, the land is 
richer mid less stony, and it is accordingly more cultivated. 
Extensive ruins have been discovered in different parts of Jaulfln, 
dating from Roman times and onwards, which show that it must 
once nave been the home of a thriving population. 

Jaulftn has been described very fully, with maps, sketches, 
mid particulars respecting ruined sites, etc., by G. Schumacher 
in The Jaul&tt and Across the Jordan , i-ao, 41-103 (the two 
last named passages dealing with Eastern Jaul&n, between the 
RuW&d and the 'Allan). S. R. D. 

GOLATH-MAIM. Golath-maim or Gullath-maim, 
as also Golath (Gullath)-illith and Golath (Gullath)- 

tahtith (Josh. 15 19, D'O rf?i, ni*W 'I. ni*rinPI T; 
judg. 1 i S n^v '3, rvnnn %' 'd j : ev • springs of 

water,’ ‘the upper springs,’ ‘the lower springs’) are, 
according to Moore and Budde, proper names. See, 
however, Keilah. 

' GOLD. The importance of gold in Semitic antiquity 
is suggested by the number of words for gold in OT 
Hebrew compared with biblical Greek. XP 1 ^^ and 
Xpwlov (the latter also = wrought gold [i Pet. 83] and 
gold coin) are the only Greek words. Hence in Is. 13 ia 
Job 31 24 and Prov. 25 12, where a second word is 
wanted, ® has to represent or»3 by \L60s, \L 0 os to\v- 
reXifr, and a&pdtov iro\vre\ 4 s. See also ( d ). The 
Hebrew terms are : 

(a) am, zdhdb , Aram. 3 rn, Ar. dhahab*n , perhaps ‘ the spark- 
ling ’ ; cp ins. Note the phrases 1S1D ant, ‘ refined gold ’ (1 K. 

— 10 18), for which 2 Ch. 9 17 has 3 HT, ‘pure 

. erms. . ^0 j n each case xpvoty Sokl/jl^ ; but Pesh. 
reads TD’lKD T, * gold from Ophir ’), and Bin# 3 HJ (xpvou eAara), 

‘ beaten gold,’ 1 K. 10 16 f. 2 Ch. 9 15 f. See also Uphaz. 

(b) p-in, hdriis, Ass. hurdsu, Phcen. pn (whence xputros, 

Xpvtriov ) ; in Hebrew, mostly poetical (Zech. 93 Ps. 68 13 [14] 
Prov. 3 14 8 10 19 16 16). We find it twice, however, in prose, 
according to necessary emendations of Gfcn. 2 n f. and 23 16. 
Gen. 2 11 f. should run, ‘ ... the whole land of Havilah, where 
there is the hdriis- gold, where there is the htpindu- stone, and the 
shdham ’ (malachite?); see Ophir, f 1; Onyx; Topaz. The 
sudden transition to naive wonderf ‘ The gold of that land is good ’) 
conceals, in fact, a reference to a kind of gold designated hdriis. 
In Gen. 23 16 kdriif is concealed under lass fiber (see Kbsitah). 
What, then, does hdruf mean? Nflldeke ( ZDMG , i886 ; p. 728) 
and KOnig ( 2 a 137) advocate the explanation ‘yellowish’ ; so 
BDB, Ges.-Buhl. See Ps. 68 13 [14], pm jnpY3» * with yellowish 
[or, greenish] gold,’ and cp BDB, s.v., p-y- Ps. 68 13 [14], how- 
ever, is corrupt (read 'n "ip'3, ‘ with the glory of gold '). 
JTin» possibly described gold in one of the stages of 

its production. ‘ The hard stone [quartz] was first made brittle 
by the action of fire, then hoed out with iron picks' (harofiucy 
<ri$ijp<p KarairovovcTL . . . rviricn. criSrjpais ttjp pap/xapigovo-av 
virpav k6ijtovo-lv, Diod. Sic., 3 12). 

(c) 0 n 3 , ktthem, possibly from -\/Dna, ‘to cover’ (so Ass., 
Ar.); same word in Sab.; in Hebrew only, or mostly, poetical 
(Is. 13 12 Job 28 16 10 81 24 Prov. 25 12 [and perhaps Prov. 25 xi, 
by emendation, see Baskets, n. 1] Lam. 4 1 Dan. 10 5, but not 
Ps. 45 9 [10] Cant. 6 11, where the text is corrupt). One of the 
kinds of gold specified in Egyptian records [New Empire] is 
‘the good gold of Katm’ (Erman). W. M. M filler gives the 
forms Kd-ti-ma and, more common, Ktmt (As. u. Eur. 76). 
Possibly on?, ktthem (Kathm), also is the name of a gold- 
producmg place, like Ophir; in Is. 13 12, as Duhm has seen, 
T 51 K, tyhlr, is a gloss on ona- Perhaps in Gen. 10 30 mBD 
mpn in should be read QT0 HJJ rnDb, ‘to Sophir 1 (i.e., Ophir, 
q.v.\ to the mountains of Kethem.’ Tg. recognises, at any 
rate, a special kind of gold. 

(d) T 9 (Talm. NT'S ; Tg. NWS), paz, ‘refined gold,’ probably 
- T 01 D am (see above, a). Ps. 19 10 [t 1] 21 3 [4] Prov. 8 19, Ki$o v 
Tt|u.iov ; Ps. 119 127, wra&ov [see Topaz] ; Tob 28 17 Cant. 5 15 
[art cewj, jSoirets], XP V<T ^1 5 I s - 13 12 Lam. 4 2 , xpvaLov ; Cant. 
5 ix, icot </> o£ [BA], Ktfag [k]- 

(e) TfliK, ‘ Ophir,’ also could be used poetically for Tflit an? 
* Ophir-gold ’ Gob 22 24 crux^eip, also Ps. 45 9 [10]: read “UIS). 8 

(/) Similarly "fiJD, sighdr (ovvKkturnos), or HID (HofFm., 


1 Sophir may perhaps be simply a corruption of Ophir ; k 
and o are frequently confounded (e.g., Kia" for D 13 '.» Is- 41 3). 
The forms 9*>^[c]ip, owfnipa, owfapa, <nnftapa occur in 0 . 

8 Vg.’s renderings are peculiar. *V!) 1 H DJ 13 becomes Gob 
28 16) tinctis India coloribus (cp in colore , Ter., for njpa, Dan- 
10 ^; Is. 13 12, inundo obriso , where obrixo = Ophir = Ophir 


Bu., Duhm) is perhaps used for mip arjl, Job 28 25, lit. 'gold 
closed up.’ See the Comm, on 1 K. 620. Tg. '0 ami Vg. 
aurum obrizum . Most probably a Ass. hurdsu sakru, ‘ massive 
or solid gold ’ (Del Ass . HWB 499 6). ft seems that we should 
read JHn ‘gold’ for *iarN (EV ‘gifts’) in Ps. 72 zo, land *U 0 for 
men (EV ‘ a round goblet *) in Cant. 7 3 [2] (JQR 11 404 ['99]). 

To these we must not add the phrase tp pna> Cant. 5 xz, EV 
‘ the most fine gold ’ (the bridegroom’s hair), the text being 
corrupt. 8 

Besides the above there are other terms (Latin, etc. ) 
of strange aspect, which may claim to be mentioned. 

z. Does the phrase xpwrbc dnvpoc mean Ophir-gold ? or gold- 
dust (Ass. e pru, [a] masses of earth, [ 5 ] dust)? Scarcely; 
against the latter view see Wi. A T Unters . 146, n. 2. Nor' is 
there much to be said for Sprenger’s conjecture (Alte Geogr. von 
Arab. 56 f) that both Ophir and iw vpot describe the reddish 
colour of the best kind of gold (Ophir, therefore, not originally 
a place-name). 

2. 6 / 3 pv£ov, Lat. obrussa , no doubt means the test of fire 
applied to gold in a cupel ; the gold which has passed this test 
is called aurum obrizum ; cp Arab, ibris ** , whence abrasu , 
cepit aurum purum. But wnat is the origin of 6/3 pvfovl 
At any rate, the words just mentioned have a real right 
to be. That is more than we can say of the Heb. 1 X 3 , befer, 
however, commonly explained as ‘ gold -ore.’ 8 It is suspicious, 
that ‘ ore,’ was altogether unknown to the ancients. There 
is only one passage in which almost all moderns have found it, 
and only one more in which one or two have suspected its 
existence. In both passages the word taken to be 1x3 is sur- 
rounded by textual corruption, and there can hardly be a doubt 
that it is itself corrupt. The passages referred to are : 

(a) Job 22 24 f. (*1X2, AV ‘gold’; RV ‘thy treasure* [mg. 
Heb. * ore ’] ; AV ‘ thy defence ’ ; RV renders as *1X2). 

It is necessary here to give the context. Budde renders his 
somewhat emended text thus : — 

‘ And (if thou) iayest ore of gold in the dust, 

And in the sand by the sea Ophir-gold, 

So that the Almighty is thine ore of gold, 

And his law is (as) silver unto thee. 1 
A reference to the Hebrew will show that l. 2 is in part happily 
emended. Still the gist of the passage seems to be misappre- 
hended, and the ix2 of MT is not cleared up. Beer, too, while 
adopting Budde’s reading in /. 2, confesses that the phrase- 
ology of v. 24 seems to him very strange. So also, however, is 
that of v. 25. Nor is Budde’s emendation, * his law,’ frlTIR for 

msyin, plausible. Duhm hardly improves upon Budde. Prob- 
ably we should read thus, — 

And thou wilt heap up treasures as the dust, 

And as the sand of the sea Ophir-gold, 

And Shaddai will be thy diadem (-pn), 

And a crown of Ophir-gold (yBIK ina'i) unto thee .4 
(fi) Ps. 6830 [31], Tpa-'in? Dsnnp; RV ‘trampling under 
foot the pieces of silver.' For this Cheyne (Ps. I 1 ) 393, 
doubtfully) and Nestle (JBL % *91, p. 151) have read 'a "TXZHj 
‘ with (or for) pieces of silver ore ’ ; but the extreme doubtfulness 
of HX 3 in Job makes it preferable to read '2 *TX , 1K3,‘ with store of 

silver.’ On the corrupt 'mD see Pathros. (Duhm is rather 
disappointing here.) 

It does not, in fact, appear that the OT Hebrew has any 
expression for ‘gold ore.’ In the margin of Job 286 AV does 
indeed give ‘ gold ore.’ However, this may only record the 
impression of the translators that 3 nT niTBP would not be good 
Hebrew for ‘dust of gold.’ For the same reason probably 
RV gives in the margin ‘and he winneth lumps of gold*; 
but the only safe rendering is that of Delitzscn, Dillmann, 
Hoffmann, ‘and he hath gold-bearing earth.’ Yet this cannot 
represent the poet’s meaning. No miner is mentioned in the 
context, and, as Bateson Wnght has seen, the parallelism re- 
quires .THTpy. Probably the verse shotild run thus. 

Its stones are the place of silver, 

Its clods are the mine of gold. 8 
Thus v. 6 corresponds (as it should) to v. t. Cp Sapphire. 

1 In Ezek. 27 15 should probably be 

8 GrStz (cp Bu.) would read 103 for 0/13 ; hut the best reading 
seems to be Voia3> * like Carmel ' (see 7 6 [5], Hair, i). 0 ’s 
Xpvcriov koX <f>a£ in Cant. 5 n represents DHa(s*e Uphaz). 
This became « • s r£ (Cod. 253 HP), o£ar£(Cod. 300) — i.e., ona 
TfilK (Lag- Mittheil. 2 81). Neither form of text, however, 
makes a good sense, and the connection of 6 xxa with 7 6 ab can 
scarcely be denied. 

8 Abulwalid derives it from * 1 X 2 , ‘to break off/ comparing 
Ar. tibr*** (native gold, whether dust or nugget). 

4 See Exp. T. t IO94./C (Nov. ’98). 

‘ n'33K 1M 
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The localities mentioned in the OT as sources of 
gold (Havilah, Ophir, Sheba) are all Arabian 1 ; Arabia 
n was evidently the Eldorado of the Hebrews. 

Now it is the gold of Ophir, now that of 

OX gala, I rises before the mental eye ; 

never, for some reason, that of Havilah. Midian; too, 
appears to have abounded in gold ; the reference in 
Nil 31 50*54 to the spoil of gold taken from the Midian - 
ites comes from a very late source (P), but reflects the 
traditional belief in the Midianitish gold ; Gideon, too, 
is said in the legend to have won enormous spoil from 
the conquered Midianites (Judg. 834*27). According to 
Burton, 8 the ' land of Midian ’ was 4 evidently worked, 
and in places well worked ’ in antiquity. There is just 
one allusion in the OT to the abundance of gold in 
Palestine in the pre-Israelitish period. Achan is said to 
have appropriated from the spoil of Jericho aoo shekels 
of silver and a 4 tongue ’ of gold of 50 shekels weight 
(Josh. 7 ax). One would like to know what the object 
called a 4 tongue 4 really was. It was hardly a 4 wedge ’ 
(Jos. Ant. i. 5 xo, fjuifa \ Vg. regula ) ; both here and in 
Is. 13 x 2 ( 4 golden wedge* for ona) AV must be wrong ; 
and even RV has been too conservative in its render- 
ing of Josh. l.c. Nor is there evidence for any object 
of use or ornament called from its shape a 'tongue* 
either in Hebrew or in Assyrian. 3 It seems a reason- 
able, and it is certainly an easy, conjecture that prS is a 
corruption of j'lnri, 4 a cuirass ' (see Breastplate [i.]) ; 
the king of a city like Jericho may well have been sup- 
posed by the late Hebrew narrator to have possessed 
golden armour. Certainly the quantity of the precious 
metals demanded as tribute by Thotmes III. and 
Ram(e)ses III. could have been borne only by a very 
rich country (see Brugsch, Hist, of Egypt) ; the gold 
was no doubt brought to Palestine by trading cara- 
vans from Arabia. In the Israelitish period Solomon's 
golden shields were carried off to Egypt by §oSenk 
(Shishak). See 1 K. 14 25/. Solomon’s hunger for 
gold may indeed have been exaggerated by legend (cp 
Jos. Ant. viii. 7 3) ; but solid fact lies under the possible 
exaggeration (see Ophir). 

The Egyptians, however, were not confined to pillag- 
ing highly civilized Syria ; they were in direct relations 
with gold- producing districts. At Hamm&mat (see 
Brugsch, Gesch. A eg. 596) and at Gebel *All&ki, near 
the country now occupied by the Ababdeh Arabs, and 
also at another place bearing the same name nearer the 
Red Sea, there were important gold-mines. An inter- 
esting account of the mines is given in Egyptian records 
(RP 8 j$jf. ; Brugsch, op. cit. 530; Erman, Anc. Eg. 
463), and the ‘earliest known map,* now in the 
Turin museum, represents the second of these mining 
districts, which was visited by Theodore Bent. 4 The 
precious metal was for the most part found in veins 
of quartz (according to Hoffmann, the tf'pVn of Job 
289), and Diodorus ( 3 xa) gives a description of the 
processes employed which throws light on some of the 
Hebrew terms and phrases relative to gold in the OT. 
First of all the hard stone was made brittle by fire ; 
then it was broken up into small pieces which were 
ground to powder between two flat granite millstones. 
This powder was washed on inclined tables furnished 
with one or more cisterns, so that all the earthy matter 
might be separated [cp Job 28 x, tpf\ 4 where they 

1 PARVAiuand Uphaz \qq.v.] can hardly be mentioned ; these 
supposed place-names arise from corruptions in the text. 

* The Land of Midian Revisited (’79), 1 399. Burton’s 
object was 4 to ascertain the depth from W. to E. of the quartz- 
formation which had been worked by the ancients. ’ His ex- 
ploration was stopped by the Bedouin. 

3 Benzinger (HA, 190, n. 2) dismisses the rendering 4 bar,* 
and supposes some tongue-shaped object to be meant. We can 
hardly acquiesce in this. 

4 See Chabas, Les inscriptions dee Mines etOr (*62) ; and cp 
Burton^ op. cit . 196; Bent, Southern Arabia. 323 ff. Prof, 
de Goeje thinks it probable that the two sets or mines, though 
several hundred miles apart, may have belonged to the same 
reef and have been known by the same name. 
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cleanse it *], flowing down the incline with the water. 
The particles of gold were then collected, and, together 
with a certain amount of lead, salt, etc. , kept far five 
days and nights in closed earthen crucibles. By ex- 
posure to the heat they were formed into ingots which, 
having been extracted, were weighed and laid by for 
use. (On this description cp Bent, Through Mashona - 
land , 184 ; Southern Arabia, 325.) The commonest 
objects produced were rings (RP 2 a6 ; Erman, 464), 
or 4 thin bent strips of metal ' (Maspero, Dawn of Civ . , 
324) which were used as a basis of exchange. As 
distinguished from gold rings, the gold imported by 
Ha’t-lepsut from the land of Punt is called 4 green * or 
4 fresh* ; probably it was in ingots. 1 At a later time 
six kinds of gold are specified, — ‘mountain gold, good 
gold, gold of twice, gold of thrice, gold of the weight, 
and the good gold of Katm* (cp § 1 (VJ). The wealth 
of Ram(e)ses III. (the Rampsinitus of Herodotus) must, 
to judge from the temple inscriptions, have been enor- 
mous. 4 Gold in grains, in bags filled to the weight 
of 1000 pounds, from the mines of Amamu in the land 
of Kush, from Edfu, from Ombos, and from Koptos, 
bars of silver, pyramids of blue and green stones,' etc. 
(Brugsch, Gesch. 596). 

Gold (frurasu) was in equal request in Babylonia and 
Assyria, though AV’s rendering in Is. 14 4 4 golden 
city* (n 9 <ttd) is as impossible as the reading which it 
represents. Gudea (the very ancient patesi of LagaS) 
speaks (KB 3 a 37) of having received gold dust from 
Miluhfta (i.e. , the Sinaitic peninsula). Nothing is said 
of gold coming from Miluhha elsewhere; probably, 
however, it was not dug up in Sinai, but brought from 
Egypt. 8 The greater part of the Babylonian gold 
doubtless came from Arabia ; but gold entered into the 
tribute of all the richer conquered peoples ; Hezekiah, 
for instance, paid thirty talents of gold (2 K. 18 14 ; 

That the art of the Goldsmith Neh. 38 [BRA°®-] 

TTYPOiTHC [L] 31 [6 transliterates], 32 xaAkcyc [BRA 
cp Is. 41 7], XAfrKOYProc [L], Is. 40 19 466 Jer. 10 9 14 
61 17 [AV in Jer. ‘founder’], XPYCOXOOC) was carried 
to as great a perfection in Nineveh and Babylon as in 
Egypt does not appear. Merodach-Baladan, the adver- 
sary of Sargon, had a canopy, a sceptre, and a bed of 
gold (Sarg. Ann. 339 ; cp Del. HWB 27), and 
gold was much used in architectural decoration. Still 
there was a Babylonian guild of goldsmiths whose 
patron was the god Ea. It may be noted here that in 
Gen. 4 *oJf. no mention is made of a founder of the gold- 
smith's art. Yet there must have been goldsmiths at 
Jerusalem, though a doubt exists whether 4 goldsmiths * 
in Neh. 3 32 should not rather be 4 money-changers * 
(Perles, Anal. 78). See Metals, and cp Handi- 
crafts. 

For the Golden Calf, see Calf, Golden. 

The investigation of the sources of the gold elsewhere than 
in Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, and Palestine does not con- 
cern us here. The accounts which Herodotus, Arrian, and 
Diodorus give of the treasures of the great cities of Asia show 
that gold-mines in widely separated regions were well-worked 
(see Smith’s Diet. Class. Ant.,s .v . 4 Aurum ’ ; G. F. Hill, Hand- 
book of Greek and Roman Coins , x8-ao). T. K. C. 

GOLGOTHA (roAroe* [Ti. WHJ; Syr. 

Mt. 2733 Mk. 1622 (roAroGAN [KB, 
etc.]) Jn. 19 i 7 +. The name of a place outside of Jeru- 

1 Name salem * where Jesus was crucified. It was 
* 4 without the gate* (Heb. 13 x 2 ), and appar- 
ently beside some public thoroughfare (Mt. 27 39) leading 
to the country (Mk.1621), but 4 nigh to the city* (Jn. 
1920). See Cross, § 4. 

The Aramaic form of the name (st. emph. from 

37 U ; see Onk. Tg. on Ex. 16 x6> corresponds to the Hebrew 

!) 73 , gulgileth. In the Greek transliteration (except in A) 

1 Navillu Deir el-Bahari \ 1 25. 

3 Krall, Grundriss der altorient. Gesch. 48 ; cp Jensen, ZA f 

895, p. 372. 
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the second V of the original word has been dropped in order to 
ftalitate pronunciation (cp Ar. jalajat* **, and see Zahn, NT 
Etui. 1 20). Mt., Mk., and J n. give its interpretation as xpaviov 
*, the place of a skull ; Lk. gives the Greek name only— 
* to the place called Kranion ’ (28 33, tori rbv t 6 wov rbv xaAov- 
ptww Kpaviov), RV ‘The skull* — or, as it is rendered in AV 
and RVnig. after the Vg. (Calvaria), ‘Calvary/ Eusebius 
mentions it as y. Kpavtov (OS, 175 n), y. Kpavtov (189 z 202 63), 
and y. Kpavtov rtoro? (248 21) ; Jerome gives Golgotha caluaria 
(OS, 61 aa) and G. locus Caluaria (180 25). 

According to Jerome ( Comment . ad Ephes. 5 14 ; 
Epist. 46 ), and Basil (in Canesii Thes. I345) there was 
a tradition that the skull (whence the name) of Adam 
was preserved in this place ; Epiphanius (contr. Hcer. 
I46), Ambrose (Epist. 7 1), and others speak of his burial 
at Golgotha (see Guthe, 4 Grab [das heilige] ’ in PRE l 8 )). 
Such a tradition only needs to be mentioned. The two 
explanations that have found most support are — (1) 
that it was so called because the place abounded in 
skulls (so Jer. Comm, ad Mt. 2733; cp Jeremy Taylor’s 
description * Calvary ... a hill of death and dead 
bones, polluted and impure . . .’) ; (2) because for 
one or more reasons it resembled a skull (so Renan, 
Vie de Jtsus, 429 ; Brandt, Die Evang. Gesck. 168 ; 
Meyer, Comm, on Mt. 486 /. [’98], who compares the 
German use of 4 Kopf,‘ 4 Scheitel,’ and 4 Stirn ’). 1 To 
the former explanation serious objections have been 
raised (see Keim, Jesu von Naz. 3 405). The latter sug- 
gestion is, therefore, preferred by most scholars. 

Several examples occur in the OT of names suggested by 
the configuration of the ground (see Names, § 99). The exist- 
ence of a small village situated on a hill-top in the neighbour- 
hood of Tyre called el- Junteijmeh (‘ the little skulls ’ ; BR 8 56 
58, PERM 1 94) makes it probable that a similar name was in 
ancient times applied to any knoll which was thought to resemble 
a skull. 

Whatever be the explanation of the name, the place 
intended must have been outside the city wall (so Jn. 
2 Site 19 2 °’ ‘nigh to the city’ [cp Mt. 28 n Heb. 

’ 13 12], and Jn. 19 41, 4 near a tomb,’ new tombs 
would be outside the city). Further, it was a prominent 
position (Mk. 15 40 Lk. 2349) and near a road (Mt. 2739 
Mk. 1529). These data, however, suit several positions. 

The traditional site, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, has 
lately been proved to lie beyond the second wall (see Jerusalem, 
$ 32, ii.) which was the outside wall at the date of the Crucifixion ; 
and several rock tombs have been found about it. It was near 
a road. It therefore may have been the site. The tradition in 
its favour, however, does not reach behind the fourth century ; 
and the manner in which the site is said to have been indicated 
to the Emperor Constantine who removed a temple of Venus, 
that stood over the spot, and discovered the alleged tomb of 
Christ and therefore erected the Church of the Resurrection, 
does not prove that the sanctity of the place was anciently, or 
even at the time, publicly known (Eus. Vit. Const. 3 25). When 
we consider the extension of the city over the site, the operations 
in the siege of Titus, whose principal camps were on this N. 
side of the city, the devastation of Jerusalem under Hadrian, 
and the interval before the first attempts of Christians to identify 
the sites, we can see how precarious the tradition is. The one 
element of value in it is the statement of Eusebius that a temple 
of Venus had been erected on the site ; if we may argue from 
the analogous case of the Temple site, on which a temple to 
Tove was raised, this temple of Venus is evidence that its site 
had been regarded by the Christians as sacred. 8 

That too, however, . is precarious, and by no means strong 
enough to dispose of rival sites. Other sites for Golgotha have 
been suggested on several positions to the north of the city. 
One, first pointed out by Thenius in 1849, and adopted by 
General Gordon and Colonel Conder, has received recently a 
great deal of support. It is an eminence above the grotto of 
Jeremiah, outside the present wall not far from the Damascus 
gate. Besides suiting the general data of the gospels — it is near 
a road, stands high, and has tombs about it — its appearance 
agrees with Lk.’s rendering of the name ; it has a strong re- 

1 The Old English ‘ cop.’ on the other hand, seems to have 
meant primarily ‘summit, and then ‘head' or ‘skull/ See 
Murray, s.v. 

3 A resuml of the voluminous literature on the Holy Sepulchre 
and a discussion of the claims of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre to occupy the site of our Lord’s tomb will be found 
in the article ‘ Sepulchre, the Holy,’ by A. B. M‘Grigor in the 
Ency. Brit.W) This article notes that the existence in the 
rock on which the church is built of several ancient Jewish 


the miracle of' him who overthrew death should have been 
obscured/ 
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semblance to a skull ; and there is a modern Jewish tradition 
that it was the place of stoning in ancient times. But neither 
are these things conclusive, ana cm the whole we must be con- 
tent to believe that the scene of the greatest event in Jerusalem’s 
history is still unknown. From this, of course, it also follows 
that the site of Stephen’s martyrdom is uncertain. 

M. A. C. , § I ; G. A. S. , § 3 . 


GOLIATH (rV^, Ginsb. ; some editions [except 

1 Earlier in 1 Ch * 2 ° 5 ^’ 5 78 ; I“OAia 0 [BAL], also 
atarT ToAiaA [B]; in Pss. roAi&A [BKR], 
|"oAia 0 [AT], roAi&0oc u os -]- 

F or the ending see Ahuzzath . G-l-y is probably a corruption 
of g-z-1. 1 Goliath is a pale reflection of those so-called ‘ throne- 
bearers (guzaff) who ran over hill and dale at the Deluge (Bab. 
legend, 1 . 100), and who are rather = the Anunnaki, those ‘ ravag- 
ing ’ (*?u) evil spirits whom Rammfln, Nebo, etc., let loose at the 
Deluge ; Jastrow (Rel. 0/ Bah. and Ass. 500) renders guzali 
in the Deluge-story ‘ the destroyers.’ It is a title which belongs 
only to divine beings (see Muss-Amolt and cp Jensen, Kosm. 
389); Achish is an analogous name, meaning ‘one rushing 
forward ’ (from Assyr. akdsu). 

A Philistine giant, slain according to 1 S. 17 by 
David, but according to an older tradition (2 S. 21 19 ; 
in @ B yodoXiar) by Elhanan (q.v.). Some details — 
as for example that Goliath was of Gath, that he lived in 
the time of David, and that the staff of his spear was 
like a weaver’s beam — are common to the two stories. 


The older tradition adds, besides the real name of the 
slayer of the 4 giant,’ the statement (v. 22 ; cp ©) that 
Goliath, like his three fellows, was a descendant of the 
Rephaites (cp Josh. 11 22, where Anakim are said to 
have remained only in Philistia). It was, in fact, 
natural, so soon as the four tall Philistine champions 
had been magnified into giants, to account for tbeir 
extraordinary stature by making them Rephaites. It 
is also noteworthy that in 2 S. 21 15-22 the Israelite 
warriors meet the gigantic Philistines or Rephaites with- 
out the least alarm, whereas in 1 S. 17 Goliath succeeds 
in paralysing the entire Israelite army. 

It is certain, however, that this is not presented to 
us as the object of the giant’s appearance. He is called 
2 Later a c ^ am P^ on ( D ’J? n a man the fier- 

tradition. alxpuov ; cp Jos. Ant. vi. 9 i, <rr&s ixerai-d rwr 
TrapardZeuv), and in his speech he throws 
out a direct challenge to the warriors of Israel. The 
latter shrink back in cowardly dismay — an unaccount- 
able falling back on the part of the comrades of Jonathan 
(cp 1 S. 14 ), which had to be asserted in order to make 
room for David. With fine poetic imaginativeness and 
(as we shall see) religious insight the conqueror pro- 
vided for the giant in this later offshoot of tradition 
was no trained warrior ( 1 S. 16 18 belongs to the older 
story) but a shepherd boy. 

In v. 56, indeed, he is called a * stripling ’ (dV|?) ; but the same 
word is applied in 1 S. 20 22 to one who in v. 35 is described as 
a ‘little boy’ (or ‘lad’), and the youthful age of David is 
sufficiently shown by the scorn expressed by Goliath at his yet 
unspoiled complexion 8 (v. 42). 

The young champion’s plan was simple. He would 
have recourse to his sling — the weapon of the 'light- 
armed crowd ’ in the army of the Greeks before Troy.* 

He would replenish his shepherd’s scrip with some good 
smooth pebbles from the * deep watercourse which like a ravine 
separates the armies’ (see Elah [ii.]). He would then trust to 
the keenness of his bnght eyes and his lightness of foot. The 
winding up of the drama is described thus (v. 48). ‘And it 
used to happen, when the Philistine set forward and came on 
to meet David, that David would haste and run to the battle 
array to meet the Philistine’ — i.e., whenever Goliath tried to 
come to close quarters with David, David would run quickly to 
the front rank of the Israelites to meet his foe under this friendly 
cover, and when the giant halted for a moment David would run 
upon him from another side in order to aim at him before he 
could be protected by the great shield. 4 At last David’s 
op portunity came ; Goliath’s face was exposed. * Then David 

1 i.e., guzalu. The only alternative is to derive jvVi from 
Ass. gugaUu , ‘ a leader ’ (Scheil, ‘ a giant ’). 

> See Che. Aids , 102, n. z. in such a connection 

certainly implies a youthful freshness of colour (cp Cant. 5 xo). 
Compare the description of an Arab shepherd boy quoted from 
Doughty in Aids, too, n. 2. 

* II. 18 716 ; cp A. Lang, Horn, and the Epic, yj%/. 

* Cp Javelin, 5. 
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put his hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, and slang it, 
and smote the Philistine in his forehead ; and the stone sank 
into his forehead, and he fell upon his face to the earth ’ (v. 49). 
Though sorely wounded Goliath was not dead. So David ‘ ran 
and stood upon the Philistine,' triumphing over his foe, like 
Sanehat in a similar case in the old Egyptian story ; 1 next he 
drew the pant’s sword 3 from its sheath and cut off his head. 
Then the Philistines saw that the incredible had happened, and 
took to flight. 

Why did the Philistines flee? Had they not still 
their well-appointed infantry and their war-chariots? 
Had they not still the memory of their former victories ? 
A Greek poet would have said that a god impelled 
them behind with mighty hand, and struck terror into 
their souls ; and indeed it was a religious dread that 
seized them. They were powerless to resist the fierce 
Israelites. 3 Meantime, if the view suggested elsewhere 
(Nob) be correct, David took the head of the Philistine, 
and brought it to Saul ; but he put his armour in the tent 
of Yahwfe (v. 54). 

Goliath’s arms of attack are made of iron ; those of 
defence, of bronze. ' Javelin of bronze’ in 1 S. 176 
a must be a mistake (see Javelin, 5). 

The sword was afterwards given to 
01 wmawL David the fugitive by Ahimelech (1 S. 
21 9 [10] ; cp 22 10). The tradition said (apparently) 
that David had deposited it as hallowed spoil in the 
sanctuary of Nob (or Gibeon). The (reputed) weapons 
of ancient divine heroes have not infrequently been 
found in Babylonia, 4 and a sword like that with which 
a mere shepherd boy had cut off a giant’s head would 
have not less supernatural power than the fairy lance 
of GilgameS. There may have been stories, in the 
fuller Odyssey of Hebrew tradition, in which this sword 
played a part. If so, it is obvious that they have been 
with good reason passed over. 

The story of David, as edited in the Book of Samuel, is that 
of a man who fought the ‘ wars of Yahwfc,’ and was by his God 
delivered, and later ages clung with special 
4. Religious affection to the story of Goliath, because of its 
COYOring. latent religious significance (see Ecclus. 47 2-1 1, 
and cp title of Ps. 144 [148] in «bkrt ) 6 From 
the first the idea that God alone gives strength to conquer must 
have been present to those who told this tale, and it is beyond 
reasonable doubt that a later writer of the post-Deuteronomic 
period inserted 1 S. 17 46 to bring the lesson of the tale into 
clearer view.® It is only with an eye to this latent idea that the 
legend of Goliath can be retained by critically trained teachers 
and preachers. It has indeed been urged against this changed 
attitude that the story of Odysseus could be treated in the same 
way. So it could, provided that there was a genuine, however 
small, historical kernel in the story, and also that Odysseus 
held a prominent place in the period of preparation for the 
coming of Jesus Christ. Such was not the case ; the story of 
Goliath may therefore remain unchallenged in the repertory of 
the religious teacher. Nowhere else outside of the NT does 
the message of encouragement to the humble and exhortation 
to the weak in faith receive so affecting, so inspiring an expres- 
sion. Such a message could not have been engrafted even on the 
instructive life of David but for that process of idealisation, 
which is so characteristic of some Hebrew writers, but often so 
shocking to modern students. 


• f Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Tales l 1 no 135. 

3 Robertson Smith and Klost. think there was a conflict of 
traditions, one stating that David (Saul’s armour-bearer) drew 
his own sword to slay Goliath, the other that, having no sword, 
he used the giant’s. 

3 Che. Aids, 109/ 

4 Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 64a ; cp Revue d Assy riologie, 

8 5 9 [’94]* 

® T<j> AavtiS, rrpbs rbr ToAiaS. On the title in Pesh. see 
Sippai. The Greek Psalter also rejoices in a Psalm of David 
££»0ev row apifffjLov, composed ore efj.ovo(iaxn<r* r<j> [trpbr rbv] 
ToAiaft [-afl] (cp v. 6 f). 

® Verse 46 predicts the slaughter by David, not only of 
Goliath, but also of the army of the Philistines ; ana announces as 
the consequence of this the universal recognition of the divinity 
of Yahwfe (cp Ps. 18 47 [48] ff. Is. 55 4 ; both passages late> 
In v. 47 the warriors of Israel are spoken of just as if they were 
an ‘ assembly ' gathered together for religious instruction (a Ch. 
20 14-20 is closely parallel), and the lesson that Yahwi ‘saveth 
not with sword and spear 1 is precisely that which was so dear 
to the psalmists of the Second Temple (Ps. 20 7 [8] 44 s [6]f). 
The second clause of v. 46 reminds us of Ps. 79 a, while the 
phrase pun rvnCvrn) occurs elsewhere only in late writings 
(see Gen. laa/ 30 9axo Ezek. 29$ 824 3428 Job 5 22 Ps. 79a). 
So Che. Aids, 1x7; cp Hu. Ri. Sa. 3x4, who is more definite 
and satisfactory on this point than We. fit sc h .^), 268 ; ET, 266). 
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The story of David and Goliath has taken the place 
of another narrative which described the call of the 

MT and 41 warr * or to the court, and his 

o. ml ana x9. a( j vancemen t in the army as the re- 
ward of his military talents (see David, § i). The 
narrative, however, whether we take the version given 
in MT or that in ®, no longer preserves its original 
form. The former is too long, the latter too short. 
Robertson Smith, indeed (with whom F. H. Woods, 
Stud. Bibl. I29, agrees), is of opinion that ® B ’s 
text of iS. f7x-185 should be followed. He thinks 
that whatever the Hebrew text has in addition has been 
interpolated from some lost history of David which 
gave quite a different turn to the story of Goliath (see 
OTJC® 120 ff. 431 ff.). When in 1892 Robertson 
Smith revised his fine volume of lectures he had before 
him all the recent examinations of the Goliath-story 
which advocate a different view of ® B ’s text, and was 
not persuaded by the arguments of Wellhausen (who 
once held the same view as his own), Kamphausen, 
Stade, Budde, and Kittel. On the other hand, he has 
not himself persuaded Stade and Budde, who have 
expressed themselves anew since 1892, and the present 
writer, in view of the difficulties which beset Robertson 
Smith’s and still more Klostermann’s theory (cp Budde, 
Ri. Sa. 213/), sees no choice but to hold that if we 
put aside later insertions (such as v. 46 / , pointed out 
above), MT represents the one original story of David 
and Goliath. Some of Robertson Smith’s observations 
are, indeed, not only acute but also correct ; but the 
roughnesses in the text can be accounted for differently 
(see Che. Expos., ’92 b, p. 156 / ; and cp Bu. SBOT; 
Kamphausen, ' Bemerkungen zur alttest. Textkritik,’ in 
the Arbeiten d. Rhein. Wiss. Pred.-Vereins , 7 13^). 
These differences among critics, however, are un- 
important compared with the result on which there is 
no doubt whatever. The story of Goliath has poetical 
and religious truth, but not, except in a very minute 
kernel, the truth of history. Cp Rehoboth, Tammuz. 

T. K. C. 

GOMES (1) P 9 J, r*M€p [BADEL]; Gen.l 0 a/ 
1 Ch. 1 5/ po. [L] Ezek. 386 po. |BAQ] ; Ass. Gimirrai 
[Schr. KGF, 157 ff., Del. Par. 245/]), one of the 
‘sons’ of Japhet, and ‘father’ of Ashkenaz, Riphath, 
and Togarmah (Gen., Ch. ), mentioned ‘with all his 
hordes ’ along with Togarmah • in the uttermost parts of 
the north, and all his hordes’ in Ezekiel (l.c. ). The 
territory corresponds in general to Cappadocia (which 
in Armenian is Gamir (4- pi. ending x) I Kiepert, 
Lehrb. d. alt. Geog. 91 ; Lag. Arm. Stud. 32, 448 ; 
Dbers. 77 ; see also Gimmeri = Cappadocians, Eus. 
Chron. ed. Migne, 138, and note also ydftep off 
KdTnraSoKes, Eus. 212). Probably their earlier home 
was N. of the Euxine (Kt/x/iiptoi, Herod. 4 xx f. ; Strabo, 
iii. 2 xa 7 2 2 2/. ; cp Homer, Od. 11 14 ; seeGelzer, AZ, 
’75, p. 14^ ; Schr. KGF 156 ff.). The Ass. Gimirrai 
appear in Cappadocia from the time of Esarhaddon 
(681-668 b.c. ; cp, further, on Gomer, Lenorm. Origines , 
ii. 1 332 ff). See Cappadocia. f. b. 

(a) bath Diblaim (D'^jR J13 "IDi, ttjv yofitp (hyaripa 8e0rjAai/u, 
[B], T.y.9. befiri\aein [AQ] ; cp perhaps DTlVlR 1 IV3, cif oXkov 

Saxfi\a$alfi (Se/3. [KA]) [BKAQ] Jer. 4823), Hosea’s wife (Hos. 
1 3). There is no reason for supposing that her name, like those 
of her children (see Lo-ruhamah, Jezreel [ii., a]), has any 
symbolical import. See Hosea, f 6. 

GOMORRAH (rnbtf). Gen. 13 xo. In Mt. 10 x 5 
(roMoppcoN [Ti. WH]j, AV Gomorrha. See Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

GOODLY TREES, FRUIT OF. See Apple, § 2 (3). 

GOPHER Gen. 6x4+), a very uncertain word, 
as it occurs only once and is unknown to the other 
Semitic dialects. 

1 For a personal name with this termination cp Afpaim, 
Shaharaim. 
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The ancient versions have various renderings; ©adel fc 
frik*' rrrpaytovtov (eunfimar and xeipiVwv being cited as 
alternatives of other interpreters), Vg. de lignis Uevigatis, Pesh. 

‘of juniper wood,’ and Targ. ‘of cedar wood.’ 

X. VeraiOZLB. Gopher is by some moderns taken to be the name 
of a tree; thus Celsius (1 328 ff.) identifies it 
as the cypress, being misled by the likeness of names. 1 The word 
may be akin to "IBS* ‘ bitumen '—itself according to Lag. (OS 
295 ; but see Bitumen) properly an Aramaic word, for which 
the Heb. equivalent is TDH— and may also, according to the 
same scholar, be connected with nHS2, ‘ sulphur,’ for which an 
Indo-European etymology is offered (see Brimstone). The 
most plausible suggestion, therefore, is that of a fragrant 
resinous wood (so Di.) j but the entire uncertainty of the word 
(see below) must be maintained with Lag. (Uebers. 218). 


The ordinary philological means fail us in dealing 
with the word Gopher. It is natural therefore to have 
3 Asavrinloffv recourse to Assyriology, which accounts 
y* 1 67 * ( see Deluge, § 13) for the mention of 

163 (EV ‘pitch’) in Gen. 614. Is it possible that tbj. or 
some word which explains it, occurred in an early form 
of the Babylonian Deluge-story? If so, what can that 
word have been ? Hatevy and more recently Hommel 
(Hastings, DB 1214b) compare Bab. -Ass. giparu ; but 
this means ‘ reed,’ ‘ canebrake ' (Jensen, Kosmol. 170/ , 
325/ ; but not so Hatevy), and would have been more 
suitable in a description of the * ark ’ of Moses than in 
that of Noah. TDr’sp ( ‘ gopher-wood ' ) should mean 
the timber of some tree used in shipbuilding when J 2 ’s 
Hebraised Babylonian authority (see Deluge, § 10) 
took shape — most probably some kind of cedar. 


The original Babylonian or Assyrian phrase probably ran — 
gusur (or gulure erini — i.e., beams of cedar ; see the Ass. 
Lexx.). Overlooking (I$)crini, the Hebrew translator mistook 
guiur for a tree-name, and so produced the phrase iw’xp. 
Next, a scribe, who saw 153 at the end of the verse, miswrote 
the second word ujj (0 and ff confounded, as in ff^n' for nSrt'i 
Job 14 10 MT). 1 

If this is correct, the timber used in the ark would 
be cedar- wood ( erinu ). Possibly, too, the substitution 

of a ‘box’ (nan) for a ‘ship’ (elippu) arose from a 
confusion between erinu ‘ cedar ’ and erinnu (fm), ‘ box, ’ 
‘ receptacle,’ in the phrase gutur (guSure) erini. See 
Che. ZATW, 1898, p. 163/ 

N. M. , § I ; T. K. C. , § 2. 


GORGET (flT 3 ), 1 S. 176 AV“*. See Javelin, 5. 

GORGIAS (ropr[e]lAC [AKV, but KOpriAC. A in 

1 Macc. 45]), one of the Syrian generals sent by Lysias 
against Judas the Maccabee. It was his vain attempt to 
surprise Judas by a night attack that led to the great 
battle of Emmaus [q.v. , 1], in which the Syrian army 
was signally defeated (166-165 B.c. ). After this, battle 
was offered to Gorgias, who declined it, and withdrew 
precipitately into Philistia ( 1 Macc. 4 iff ). About two 
years later, being governor of Idumaea, Gorgias was 
threatened by a small Jewish force under Joseph and 
Azarias at Jamnia, which he put to flight ( 1 Macc. 
6 55 ff. ). In the account of the first incident given in 

2 Macc. 88^, it is Nicanor [q.v., 1], not Gorgias, 
who is represented as being at the head of affairs ; and 
in 2 Macc. 1232-37 the second incident, so unfortunate 
for the Jews, only receives passing notice (v. 34), whilst 
a fuller but somewhat confused account is given of the 
defeat and flight of Gorgias. 

In 2 Macc. 12 32 for ‘ Idumaea ’ (ISovfiaC as) we should prob- 
ably, but not certainly, read ‘ Jamnia ’ (iaf ivtCas), with Grotius 
(cp 1 Macc. 658 I640, and Jos. A nt. xii. 8 6), and in v. 36 for 
‘ Esdris ’ we should perhaps read (with 44, 64, etc. 'of ©) 
‘ Gorgias ’ (see Esdris). 


G0RT7NA (popTYNA [RV]-nan [A] ; in classical 
writers popTYNA or ropTYN). The rival of Cnossus 
for supremacy in Crete (Strabo, 476, 478 ; Pol. 453/ )■ 
It lies in the fertile valley of the Lethasus, in the plain 
Messara, midway between the E. and W. extremities of 
the island. Its only biblical interest is connected with the 


1 In the East chests are often made of the wood of Cupressus 
sempetvirens , which is delightfully fragrant. In the Middle 
Ages they were much in request in Italy. 
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presence of Jews (1 Macc. 16 23) in the time of Ptolemy 
Physcon (139 b.c. ). In that year, as a result of the suc- 
cessful embassy sent by Judas the Maccabee to Rome, 
the Senate dispatched a circular-letter in favour of the 
Jews to Gortyna, and to eighteen other autonomous cities 
and countries. We may perhaps connect their presence 
with the abortive attempt of Ptolemy Philopator to 
surround the extensive site of Gortyn with walls (222- 
205 B.C.). 

The city was the Roman capital of the island. The site is 
now marked by the poor village of Agihs Deka . Among its 
ruins are those of a church dedicated to Titus, the patron saint 
of Crete ; it dates from the fourth or fifth century (cp Tit. Is' 
Gortyn lies ten or twelve miles from Fair Havens (Strabo, 47? 
so that during the long delay there (Acts 27 9) it is possible th 
Paul visited the city. See Spratt, Travels and Researches in 
Crete , 2 2 6 /. W. J. W. 


GOSHEN, but in Judith I9 AV Gesem (f^J ; p€C€M 
[BRAL], peceN [*-g - » D, through later (Hexaplaric?) 

1 Hamas and influen «0- recceM. recce, 

other data* 1 fr • Y. g ‘ Ge "«' l ;. c P J CT - 05125+ Gesen 
. q™ [also Gesem, which agrees with Jer. s 
etymology]), usually in the phrase ‘ the 
land of Goshen’ (exc. Gen. 4628 a 29), is in J and E 
the name of the part of Egypt inhabited by the b’ne 
Israel from Joseph to Moses. P uses instead the 
phrase ‘land of Rameses,’ Gen. 47 n, and remark- 
ably enough 0 in 4628 appends to xa0’ rjpww v v 6 \iv 
( = ruehi, ‘to Goshen’) the explanatory gloss els yijv 
fXLfieaar). The two expressions are in 0 synonymous 
(see, however, Joseph ii., § 3). The problem is to 
determine the situation. 

In 4634 Goshen is outside of Egypt and not inhabited 
by Egyptians ; in v. 28 it is between Pharaoh’s and 
Joseph’s residence and Palestine; see also Ex. 18 17 as 
to its situation on the frontier. It is (Gen. 476 xi) 
4 the best of the land ’ — i.e. , for a pastoral population ; 
cp v. 6 (Pharaoh's cattle pasturing there). It must 
therefore have been unsuitable for agriculture — i.e., too 
far E. to be as regularly irrigated as most of Egypt. 
In Ex. 23/ a branch of the Nile flows through (?) 
it, and a royal residence is near or in it. 

When we turn to 0 we get something more definite ; 
n it.i _ l i in Gen- 46 10 Goshen is called ‘ the 

land of Gesem of Arabia’ (yr) ytaep 
01 Arama. dpa p ias y Unfortunately, ‘Arabia’ 
is ambiguous. 


There was (i)a nomos of Egypt called apaflia (in the Revenue 
Papyrus of Ptolemy II. always connected with the ‘Bubastite 
nome’ ; see further Ptol. 4 5 53 ; Strabo, 803 ; Pliny, 69), correctly 
identified by Brugsch with the 20th of Lower Egypt in the 
Egyptian lists J 1 but the Greeks (2) gave the name Arabia also 
to all the land E. of the Nile. The eastern part, indeed, was 
a distinct nome (see below) called Herodpohtes (possibly the 
Phagroriopolites 2 of Strabo [840] means ‘ Arabia ’) ; but by the 
Greeks (3) the name Arabia was usually extended so as to 
include it and to reach to the Crocodile Lake (B. et-Timsah). 

The choice between the alternatives seems easy : 0 
evidently means by Arabia a special district. It can- 
not well be the Arabian nome, however, as we should 
expect. On the contrary it must mean a more eastern 
part of the Arabian district ; the Wady et-Tumllat and 
its western vicinity E. of Bubastus. This is the view 
of Gen. 4628 f (see begin, of art.), where 0 is still 
more definite. It takes Goshen to be a city, Hero- 
opolis ( ! ). The discovery by N aville of this city = Tell el- 
Maskhuta = Pi thorn ( = Etham [q.v.]), accordingly, has 
determined the centre of the region intended, and con- 
firmed the general assumption of scholars. There is no 
evidence in the Egyptian inscriptions, however, that 
that region was ever called Goshen, a name which, as 
we shall now see, probably represents an Egyptian 
name for the western nome (next §, end). 

We have said that the Greek district of ‘ Arabia ’ was 


1 On name and capital see below, § 3. 

2 With Oppert and Brugsch, the present writer derives this 
name from Pakrur, the name of the ruler of Pisaptu in the 
Egyptian Arabia under ASur-b&ni-pal {KBZitof.). Phagrori- 
opolis is possibly identical with the capital. 
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occupied -by two Egyptian nomes, the western of which 
• Tta - (the aoth, already referred to) was by 
iZTJZZZt the Greeks specifically called ' Arabia.’ 
iS ad K»m. This was the earlier occupied. Its 
oauoa 4 m position is determined by the feet that 

it was called 1 that of the god Sapd(u),’ 1 whose chief 
temple 8 was in the city P-( 4 house of’)Sapd(u),* a 
name which evidently has survived in the modern Saft 
(cp Brugsch, AZ 81 16) el-Henneh , 5 or 6 m. E. of 
Bubastus. Naville 4 has argued that this P-sapd(u) 

(Saft el-Henneh), another name for which may have been 
P-kos(?), is the $aKovcra, Phacusi(m), of the Tab. Pent., 
the Phaguse of Geogr. Rav., the ‘ village between Egypt 
and the Red Sea ' of Steph. Byz. , because $a«cov<r<ra is 
called by Ptolemy (iv. 653) the capital of the Arabian 
nome, and Strabo states that at $aKov<r<ra the canal to 
the Red Sea branched off from the Nile. 

The definition of the position of toucavcra in the Tab. Pent. 
(36 R. m. from Pelusium), however, suits better the modem 
Ffiktaf NE. of §aft el-Henneh, which had been supposed 
to be Phakusa by modem scholars. On the other hand, that the 
Greeks might repeatedly have confounded P-kosem (P-Sapd[u]) 
with a name like Pakos 5 (?) (FakQs) may be admitted. 

However that may be, the identification of P-sapd(u) 
(Saft el-Henneh) and P-kos(em) is probable. The in- 
scriptions deal- 
ing with sacred 
geography ap- 
ply the phrase 
‘landofSapdu’ 
to a country 
4 Ksm(t) of the 
East’ 6 (Duem. 

Geogr. Inschr. 

25). Theshrine 
of Saft (publ. 

Naville), pi. 6, 
calls the gods 
of Saft 4 gods of 
Ks'? connect- 
ing especially 
Sapduwith this 
name K s. 

Other texts 
combine Ksm 
with the nome 
of Sapdu, in- 
dicating by the 
orthography 
sometimes a 

district, sometimes a city. See § 4 on the earliest 
mention. In any case, it is clear that the name Ksm 
(Ks seems only an abbreviation or 4 defective ortho- 
graphy’) referred originally to the land immediately E. 
of Bubastus. 

Thequestion arises : Was the range of Ksm ( = Goshen 8 ) 

Sapdjfu) is mentioned repeatedly as ‘lord of 
the E. and of the Asiatics' (cp Naville, The 
Shrine of Safi el Jfenneh, 5-13 [’88]). In his 
1 chief temple (see above) he had the name 4 van- 
quisher of the Asiatics' ( kw mntyw), as being a god of the 
nontier district. The present writer cannot follow de Roug6 
(Duemichen, Naville), who finds in a coin-legend of the nomos 
Arabia enrol «wp(cu I), Sepd-AK sic \]om. 

* It was called ‘the place of the nubs -tree ’ (sycomore? lotus 
tree?) 

8 Mentioned by ASur-b&ni-pal as Pisaptu or Saptu. 4 at the 
gate of the East’ 

4 Op. cit. 14 ff., where a full discussion of the name Goshen 
is 'given. Earlier treatises. eg., in Ebers, Dutch Gosen turn 
Sima, are now obsolete. On Saft see also Daressy, Pec. trav. 
ao.76). 

• or mot fi Ipfip (-=Ar. £q$, see Peyron, Lex. 71) is hardly 
Phakusa as Champollion (jfig. sous Us Phar. 276, cp Naville) 
thought The article p is not =*pha- t f&-. Lists of bishoprics 

,#fc * a*«w— nxi.*. which jg j n favour of 
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extended to the newly colonised territory to the E. of 
4. Alan the ^ ? This might have been done by the 
ft. Also me new settlers and the Palestinians. The 
sacred Egyptian lists, however, treat this 
eastern country (at least after 300 b. c. ) as 
a distinct nomos, the eighth of Lower Egypt, 1 called 
‘Eastern. . . ,’ a its capital being J*(/), Z*u(t), J*<?(/) 
(read Tvk6t), which had the sacred name P-atum. (See 
Succoth and Pithom on the question whether these 
names are identical. ) 

The principal god was A turn of Heliopolis, dwelling in the 
temple ‘seat (or house) of (the serpent) Kerb ’—evidently this 
was the earlier local divinity. The canal flowing through the 
land was the Harma Iff alma)? water, so called from the many 
crocodiles (Jkeltna in the language of the Hamitic Troglodytes) 4 
which have given its name also to the present Tims&h-lake. This 
lake had in ancient times the name 'iei-serfr* 4 Scorpion lake.’ 

The eighth nome belonged to the country called 'n • 
{'aian ? see ALant, Plin. HN 6 29, as name of the gulf 
of Suez), which included the desert between the gulf 
and Heliopolis (also the modem Mokattam-mountain 
opposite Memphis). This desert region was originally 
inhabited only by a few Semitic and some Troglodytic 
nomads ; it was unfit for agriculture, the narrow valley 
alone being reached by the yearly inundations, and that 

irregularly. At 
a very remote 
time, indeed, 
the Egyptians 
had in the 
/ Wady e t- 

„ 7 T u m 1 1 a t, a 

Tocodile Lake) str0 ngfortifica- 
Shikh Hanoi dik tion called the 

4 wall of the 
prince,’ to 
guard (against 
the inroads of 
the nomads) 
the most vul- 
nerable spot of 
the Egyptian 
frontier ; 7 but 
the colonisa- 
tion of the 
eighth (east- 
ern) nomos 
seems to have 
been due en- 
tirely to the 
great king Ram(e)ses or Ra'messu II. (in the first 
twenty years of his reign), who must have improved 
the irrigation. The chief cities founded by him were : 

X). Consequently the Semitic, or at least non-Egyptian origin 
of the name^proposed already by Semitic scholars, becomes very 
probable. The name seems to have been obsolete after 400 B.C., 
so that ®’s small inaccuracy in making HeroOpolis the capital 
becomes intelligible. 

l On our present knowledge of the material, see Naville, 
Pi thorn P). 

a The proposed raiding ( nefer ) of this sign is very 

1 doubtful. The site of the 4 Western . . .to which 
7K this name is opposed, is not quite certainly de- 
termined. 

^ 4 See WMM in WZKM , 

’96, p. 3* 

« ft 


PI’BESETH 

BUBASTI8 

Egyptian P-sapdu 

Modern Local §aft el-Henneh 

Modern European. .._(Sue?) 


Walker & Cockerell sc. 


^5 



make ‘the Arabian no mt’ s*Fdkes, 
Naville’s theory. 

' g 1 


* k~g in the transcription is regular ; but not Egyptian s<= 
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7 This was the point selected for attack— e.g.. by the English 
anny so recently as in the campaign against Arabi. On the 
history of the fortification, which seems to go back to the first four 
dynasties, see WMM As. u. Eur. 43-45. The site of it is un- 
known. We should look for it near the ‘ Great Black Lake ’ — 
i.e.. about the S. end of the 'Crocodile Lake,' according to the 
earlier passages. The Se-nuhyt-story (ll. 3, 8), however, would 
place it several hours’ march from the lake. Griffith has found 
a passage of dyn. 12 (Kahun-Pap. 2 ! iA which speaks of ‘ the 
fortification of Sapdu (f) (in) Jgsm.' Therefore, the wall of the 
middle empire is to be sought for in the eastern part or near 
the entrance of the wady. 
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'The house of Ram(e)ses ’ with a royal residence 
and temples of Amon, Sutefc, 'A start, and Buto, 1 
evidently not very far E., and P-Atum = Pithom on 
the site, of modern Tell el-Masljuta. It is very ques- 
tionable whether before Ram(e)ses II. there were in the 
eastern part of the valley any Egyptian settlements 
except the fortification mentioned above ; at any rate, 
it fully deserved the name that it came to bear in 
later times—' land of Ram(e)ses ’ (this would hardly 
apply to the old western district). The position of the 
land colonised by Rameses was very advantageous. It 
possessed a healthy desert climate and was most fertile 
as long as the canal to the Crocodile Lake was kept in 
order. 2 The extension of the canal of Ram(e)ses 8 to 
the Red Sea by Necho I. increased the commercial im- 
portance of the district. Quite recently, the repairing 
of the canal has trebled the population, now 12000, 
of this district, which forms a part of the modern province 
esh-Sharklye. Heroopolis-Patum thus became an im- 
portant place 4 for the trade on the Red Sea, where 
also the Romans built a fortified camp. 

Thus we see that Kesrn - Goshen and ‘ land of 
Ram(e)ses’ were with the Egyptians hardly identical. 
k TVn The ‘ country of Ram(e)ses’ could be 

andtheS 0 "^ the ei S hth <«"««) nome. The 

^ nTI application to that (eastern) district, of 

the (obsolete and rare) name Kesm 
(vocalise Kosml ) of the western (20th nome) has not 
yet been shown on the (later) Egyptian monuments. 

The Hebrew story (Nu. S3 5 /.) of the Israelites marching two 
days (Rameses to Succoth ; Succoth to Etham) through the 
whole valley of Tumflat (instead of starting from its eastern 
end) might suggest to some a mistake of P, JE placing the 
country of the Israelites between Bubastus, Belbes, and Tell Abu 
Isleman (cp Naville). The probabilities, however, of such a 
theory are small ; all sources seem to mean the same part of the 
country. 


Probably Heroopolis had, before the extension of the 
canal by Necho I. , less importance, and the possibility 
that once also the eastern district had P-sapdu as capital 
and belonged to the district Ksm is, therefore, not to be 
denied. It must be confessed that the geographical 
texts upon which we have to rely date from Ptolemaic 
times only. The division of the ' Arabian district ’ may 
have been different in earlier centuries. 


Tradition has been exceptionally fortunate with the name 
Goshen; 1 Makrlxi, in particular, identified Goshen with the 
region between Belbes and the land of the Amalekites. The 
limitation of Goshen to Sadir, a village NE. of Belbes, by Sa'adia 
(and Abu-sa’id) is as strange as the limitation to Fos(&$ (Old 
Cairo) by Bar Bahltil. Modem scholars have, on the contrary, 
frequently extended Goshen too widely : Ebers. e.g.^ included in 
it the whole eastern delta between the Tanitic branch (cp Tang. 
Jer. which made Goshen ‘ the land of Pelusium '), Heliopolis, 
and the Bitter Lakes. We can afford to neglect certain 
hypotheses which date from the period before the decipherment 
of the hieroglyphics ; for the situation erroneously assumed by 
Brugsch, see Exodus, § 13. W. M. M. 

GOSHEN (J ^3 ; pocOM [BAFL] ; gosen). i. A 
1 land ’ mentioned in Deuteronomistic portions of Joshua 
among other districts of S. Canaan, Josh. IO4X (yijv y. 
[AFL]), 11 16 (yrjv y. [BAFL]). It is strange to find 
the name of Goshen outside the limits of Goshen proper. 
Hommel (AHT 227/. 237 ; cp Exp. T. 8 15 [Oct. ’96]), 
supposes that as the Israelites in Egypt multiplied, the 
area allotted to them was extended, and that the strip 
of country between Egypt and Judah, which still 
belonged to the Pharaoh, was regarded as an integral 
part of the land of Goshen. This is obviously a con- 
servative hypothesis (see Exodus i. , § 2 ; Mizraim, 

§ 2 b). The text, however, may need criticism. That 
the MT sometimes misunderstands, or even fails to 
observe, geographical names, is plain ; we have learned 
so much from Assyriology. Let us then suppose that 
Goshen is wrongly vocalised, and should be jjpa = jeha, and 
compare the name of the Galilaean town nj?n eha ('fat 
soil’), the Gischala of Josephus. Other solutions are 
open ; we may at any rate presume that this old Hebrew 
name had a Semitic origin, see 2. 

As they now stand, Josh. 10 41 and 11 16 do not convey 
the same geographical picture. The words in 11 16, ‘ all the 
Negeb and all the land of Goshen (jlP3n) and the Sheph€lah, 
suggest that ‘ the Goshen ' lay between the Negeb or southern 
steppe region and the ShephSlah or Lowlands. We might hold 
that it took in the SW. of the hill-country of Judah. In Josh. 
10 41, where we read ‘all the land of Goshen as far as Gibeon,' 
we may presume that some words have dropped out after 
‘Goshen.’ Cp Negeb. § 4. 

2. A town in the SW. of the hill-country of Judah, mentioned 
with Debir, Anab, etc., Josh. 15 51 [PJ. Probably an echo of 
the old name of a district in the same region (see 1). Cp 
Gesham. T. K. C. 
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CONTENTS 

A— DESCRIPTIVE AND ANALYTICAL. 

A . — INTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO ORIGIN. 


I. The Earliest Tradition (§ 1/ ). 

II. The Triple Tradition (§§ 3-14). 

(i.) The edition of Mk. from which Mt. and Lk. borrowed 

<§?)• 

(ii.) Mk. m relation to Mt. and Lk. (88 4-7). 

(iii.) Tn. in relation to the Triple Tradition (( 

(a) Instances from the first part of 
(B) Predictions of the Resurrection (§ 9). 

(y) Deviations of Lk. from Mk. (or Mk. and Mt.) 
caused by obscurity (§ 10). 

E The Passover and the Lord’s Supper (§ 1 1). 

The Passion (| 12). 

Conclusion and Exceptions (f 13/.). 

III. Double Traditions (§§ 15-20). 

(i.) Mk. and Mt. ; Jn. in relation to Mk. and Mt. (8 15). 
(ii.) Mk. and Lk. ; Jn. in relation to Mk. and Lk. (8 16). 
(iii.) Mt. and Lk., or, * The Double Tradition * ; («) 
Acts of the Lord ; (J>) Words of the Lord (88 17-19). 
(iv.) Jn. in relation to ‘ The Double Tradition ’ (§ 20). 

1 A poetic description of the new city is to be found in 
papyrus Anastasi, a 6. 

• Neglect of the canal always led immediately to an 
encroachment of the desert upon the narrow cultivable area. 

* The canal was 50 cubits wide (according to Strabo ; 100 ft. 
according to Pliny [6165]; 50 yards according to traces near 
Balbfis) and 30 ft. deep (according to Pliny ; 16-27 Engl. ft. 
according to modem traces). 

4 The canal was repaired by Darius, Ptolemy II., Trajan — 
whence the name of the province Augustamnica from the 
Canalis Trajanus. 


IV. The Introductions (Mt. and Lk.), §§ 21-23. 

(i.) The effect of prophecy (8 21). 

(ii. 1 Philonian Traditions ltd.). 

(iii.) Tustin and Irenaeus (** ' 

(iv.) Divergence of Mt. and Lk. (8 22). 

(v.) Jn. in relation to the Introductions (8 23). 

V. The Conclusions (Mt. Lk. and the Mk.-Ap- 

pendix), §§ 24-33. 

(i.) The Evangelists select their evidence (§ 24). 

(ii.) The Period of Manifestations (8 25). 

(iii.) Traces of Poetic Tradition (§ 26). 

(iv.) Discrepancies (8 27). 

(v.) Lk.’s view (‘ proofs ’), 8 28. 

(vi.) The Manifestation to the Eleven (The Mk. -Appendix, 
Lk., Ignatius), '8 29. 

(vii.) The historical estimate of Lk. 's tradition (8 30). 

(viii.) Jn/s view (‘signs ’), 8 3 ^/- 
(ix.) Contrast between Jn. and the Synoptists(8 33). 

(x.) Note on the Testimony of Paul (§ 33 note). 

VI. Single Traditions (§§ 34-63). 

(a) The First Gospel (§§ 34-36). 

(i.) Doctrinal and other characteristics (8 34). 

Evidence as to date (8 35). 

(iii.) Jn. in relation to Mt's. Single Tradition (8 36). 

1 The Coptic versions, which simply transliterate, scan, 
however, to have lost all tradition. Possibly the vocalisation of 
ye<rep disguised the Egyptian name to them. A woman pilgrim 
of the fourth century places the ‘ terra Gesse ’16 R. m. man 
Heroopolis, calling the capital ‘ civitas Arabia/ She believed 
Ram(e)ses to be 4 R. m. to the E. of this capital (see Naville, 
Shrine o/S. 29), meaning apparently §afif. 
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(i) The Third Gospel (§§ 37-44). 

(L) [a] The Dedication, 03] Linguistic characteristics 

(ii.) Doctrinal characteristics (§ 39). 

(iii. 1 A manual for daily conduct (| 40). 

(iv.) Evidence as to date (f 41). 

(v.) Supernatural narratives (| as). 

(vi.) LL’s position historically (| 43). 

(vii.) Jn. in relation to Lie’s Single Tradition (S 44). 

(c) The Johannine Gospel {§§ 45-63). 

(i.) Hypotheses of authorship (| 45). 

(u.) [a] Names, S 46, [0] numbers, | 47, and [y] quotations 

(iii.) 49-51). 
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(iv.) Structure (88 52-63). 

(a) The Gospel as a whole (| 52). 

(3) The Details. 

(1) The Prologue (| 53). 

(2) The Bridegroom, or the Doctrine of Water; 

(a) Galilee, (0) Jerusalem, (y) Samaria 

The^read of Life (| 55). 

I The Light (| 56). 

) The Life (#57). 

> The Raising of the Dead (| 58). 
i The Raising of Lazarus (8 59). 

81 The Preparation for the Sacrifice (f 60). 
w The * Deuteronomy ’ (| 61). 

(10) The Passion (§ 62 f). 


L Statements \ 


-EXTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO ORIGIN. 

(v.) Clement of Rome (| 87). 


(i.) The Third Gospel <§ 64). 
(ii.) Papias (M 65-74). . . _ 


>apias(f 8 65-74). 

(a) His * Exposition ’ (f 65 a). 

(in His account of MlL and Mt. (f 65 3). 

(c) The system of Eusebius (§ 66). 

(a) The silence of Papias on LL and Jn. (S 67). 
(*) The date of his Exposition (ffi 68-73). (1) ' 


(e) The date of his Exposi 
Papias a hearer 01 Jn. 
Jn. the Elder,’ (4) Pa 


ition (8f 68-73). (1) Was 
. ? (2) and (3) 4 Aristion and 


Jn. the Elder,’ (4) Papias’ * Elders,’(5) His list 
of the Apostles, (6) His relation to Polycarp. 


(f) Summary of the evidence (§ 74). 

(iii.) Justin Martyr (88 75*77)- 

(«) His titles of the Gospels (8 75). 

Indications of Lk. as a recent Gospel ci 76). v 
The origin of Justin s view of the Memoirs (8 77). 
The Muratonan Fragment (8 78). 

Irenaeus (8 79). 

Clement of Alexandria (8 80). 

, Summary of the Evidence as to Mk. and Mt. (8 81). 
(viii, Summary of the Evidence as to Lk. and Jn. (8 82). 

[. Quotations (§§ 83-107). 


II. Quotations (§§ 83-107). (xix.) Tatian (§ 10 

(i.) Paul (8 83). (*) Traces 

(ii.) James (8 84). (8 x< 

(iii.) Passages apparently quoted from the Gospels (8 85). ( 3 ) The D 

(iv.) The Oxyrhynchus fragment (8 86). 

B. — HISTORICAL AND SYNTHETICAL. 


[y. 1 Element 01 Kome vt 07). 

(vi.) The Teac h i n g of the Twelve Apostles (8 88). 

(vii.) The Ep* :le of Barnabas (88 89-90). 

. — -ged Synoptic Quotations (8 89). 
x _. Anticipations of In. (8 90). 

(viii.) The Great Apophasis (8 91). 

(ix.) Ignatius (8 92)- 
(x. ( Polycarp (8 93>- 
(xi.) Papias (8 04). 

(xii. l The Epistle to Diognetus (8 95). 

(xiii.) The Shepherd of Hernias (8 96). 

(xiv.) Basilides (8 97). 

(xv. 1 Marcion (8 98). 
v- ’ ) Valentinus (8 99). 

(xvii.) Summary 01 the Evidence before Justin (8 100). 
(xviii.) Justin Martyr (88 101-104). 

‘ Minor apparent Johannine quotations (8 zoi). 

( 1 ‘ Except ye be begotten again ’ (*3.). 

3) Other alleged quotations (i3.). 

[4) Abstentions from quotation (8 102). 

5) Inconsistencies with Jn. (8 103). 

[6) Summary of the evidence about Justin (8 104). 
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[The aim of the following article is to set forth with 
sufficient fulness the facts that have to be taken into 
account in formulating a theory of the genesis of the 
gospels, to record and criticise some of the more im- 
portant theories that have been proposed, and to indi- 
cate if possible the present position of the question and 
the apparent trend of thought. 

Its two parts, as will appear from the prefixed tabular 
exhibit of their contents, are partly independent, partly 
complementary. Roughly it may be said that the first 
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(§§ 1-107) is relatively full in its account of the contents 
of the gospels as a basis for considering their mutual 
relations, and in its survey of the external evidence as 
to origin. The second (§§ 108-158) aims mainly at 
giving an ordered account of the various questions bear- 
ing on (especially) the internal evidence that have been 
raised by scholars in the long course of the development 
of gospel criticism, and at attempting to find at least a 
provisional answer.] 


A.— DESCRIPTIVE AND ANALYTICAL 

Of the Four canonical Gospels the first Three (differ- * common view of the facts, and are hence called 

ing from the Fourth) so often agree in subject, order, Synoptic, 

and language, that they are regarded as taking a 

A. INTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO ORIGIN. 


I. The Earliest Tradition. 

Roughly it may be said that, of the Synoptists, Mk. 
exhibits the Acts and shorter Words of the Lord ; Mt. 

1 Earliaat a com ^ination of the Acts with Discourses 

Tradition °* the k° r< *> the latter often grouped 
' together, as in the Sermon on the Mount ; 
Lk. a second combination of Acts with Discourses, in 
which an attempt is made to arrange the Words and 
Discourses chronologically, assigning to each the circum- 
stances that occasioned it. A comparison shows that Mt. 
and Lk. , where Mk. is silent, often agree with one another. 
This doubly-attested account — for the most part con- 
fined to Discourses, where the agreement is sometimes 
verbatim — may be conveniently called ‘ the 1 Double 
Tradition.’ Where Mk. steps in, the agreement between 
Mt. and Lk. is less close ; and a study of what may be 
called ‘the Triple Tradition,’ i.e. the matter common 
to Mk. , Mt. , and Lk. , shows that here Mt. and Lk. , as 
a rule, contain nothing of importance in common , which 
is not found also in our Mk. (or rather in an ancient 
edition of our Mk . , containing a few verbal corrections 
for clearness [see below, § 3]). This leads to the 
conclusion that, in the Triple Tradition, Mt. and Lk. 
borrowed (independently of each other ) either from our 
Mk . , or (more probably ) from some document 2 embedded 
in our Mk. 

Any other hypothesis requires only to be stated in order to 
appear untenable. For example : (1) that Mt. and Lk. should 
agree by accident, would be contrary to all literary experience ; 
(2) if Mt. and Lk. borrowed from a common document contain- 
ing Mk., or (3) differing in important respects from Mk., or (4) if 
Lk. borrowed from Mt., or Mt. from Lk., the two (i.e., Mt. and 
Lk .) would contain important similarities not found in Mk . ; 
(5) if Mk. borrowed from Mt. and from Lk., he must have 
adapted his narrative so as to insert almost every Phrase and 
word common to Mt. and Lk. in the passage before him — a 
hard task, even for a literary forger of these days, and an im- 
possibility for such a writer as Mk. 

Hie Fourth Gospel (henceforth called Jn.) does not contain 
the Synoptic ‘repent, ‘repentance,’ ‘forgiveness,’ ‘faith,’ 
‘baptism,’ ‘preach,’ ‘rebuke,’ ‘sinners,’ 

2. John, ‘publicans,’ ‘disease,’ ‘possessed with a devil,' 
‘cast' out devils,’ ‘unclean,’ ‘leper,’ ‘leaven,’ 
‘enemy,’ ‘hypocrisy.’ ‘divorce,’ ‘adultery,’ ‘woe,’ ‘rich,’ 
* riches, ’ ‘ mighty work,’ * parable. ’ 8 Instead of ‘ faith (jr«rr«), ’ 
Jn. uses ‘have faith in (iriortvctf).’ ‘ Faith,’ in Jn., is ‘abiding 
in Christ.’ The Synoptists say that prayer will be granted, if we 
‘have faith :’ Jn. says (15 7), ‘ If ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.’ Except in narrating the Crucifixion, Jn. never mentions 
1 cross’ or ‘crucify,’ but ne represents Jesus as predicting his 
being ‘uplifted’ or ‘glorified.’ In Jn. the Synoptic ‘child’ 
rarely occurs ; but the necessity of ‘ receiving the kingdom of 
God as little children’ is expressed by him in the necessity 
(verbally different, but spiritually the same) of being ‘ bom from 
above.’ 

Since the author of the Fourth Gospel must have 

1 For the meaning of the emphasised ‘the,’ see below, { 15. 

8 The hypothesis of an Oral Tradition, as the sole origin of 
the similarities in the Synoptists, is contrary both to external 
and to internal evidence. 

8 * The kingdom of God,’ or, ‘of heaven,’ occurs in Jn. twice, 
in the Synoptists more than eighty times. 
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known (Eus. iii. 247) the substance of the Three , 1 it is 
antecedently probable that, where the Synoptists differ, 
if Jn. favours one, he does so deliberately. Inde- 
pendently, therefore, of its intrinsic value, Jn. is im- 
portant as being, in effect, the earliest commentary on 
the Synoptists. 

II. The Triple Tradition. 

Here we have to consider : (i. ) The edition of Mk. 

« from which Mt. and Lk. borrowed; 

■kadttion: < H *> *? k ‘ in re 1 lation to Lk j 

Mt Lk/sMk ' U1 *J J n * m re ^ atlon to Mk., Mt., and 

(i. ) The Edition of Mk. from which Mt. and Lk. 
borrowed differs from Mk. itself merely in a few points 
indicating a tendency to correct Mk.’s style. 

The most frequent changes are (a) to substitute etirev for Aeyei, 2 
and to insert pronouns, etc. for the sake of clearness. But tnere 
is often apparent (b) a tendency to substitute more definite, or 
classical, or appropriate words. For example, itcxeitrSax and 
airiMvcrOai are substituted for the single djroAAv<r0ai (Mk. 2 22, 
applied to wine and wine-skins), kAiVtj (or some other word) 
for the barbaric (Mk. 249 n 12) Kpdfiarros, irtpiirdrei for (Mk. 
29) virayc (to the paralytic), eiri/SaAAet for the unheard of 
(Mk. 221) empdrrreL.% Ambiguity is removed — e.g., by the 
following bracketed additions : Mk. 4 11 ‘ [to know ] the mystery 
of God ; ’ (8 18) * Andrew [his brother] ; ’ (44) iv rip tnreCpetv 
[aiiToi/]. In Mk. 415, for ‘ them,’ Mt. and Lk. substitute ‘ their 
heart.’ (c) Sometimes there is condensation (^. [Mk. 4 10] oi 
rrepl avrbv c tvv rots bwSeica [Mt.-Lk.ot fuiBijra i avrov]) ; or an 
unusual word (e.g. [4 32] avafiaivti [of a plant] is changed to a 
more usual one [rjv^noe ]) ; or a less reverential phrase (5 27) tov 
ifiarCov to a more reverential one (row npaoi r&ov rov tfiartov). 
In Mk. 10 25, rpv/xaAids is altered into rpytaros or Tpvirtj- 
putTos, possibly because rpv/aa Aid means in <9 (four or five times) 


1 This follows from the generally admitted fact that versions 
of the Three Synoptic Gospels were well known in the Church 
long before the publication of the Fourth (see below, ‘External 
Evidence ’). An interesting testimony to the authority of our 
Four Canonical Gospels, and also to the later date of the Fourth, 
comes from ‘ the Jew ’ of Celsus, who says that (Orig. Cels. 2 27) 
certain believers, ‘as though roused from intoxication to self- 
control (or to self-judgment, we in ptfip fjKovras t b ifaordvcu 
eavTOic), alter the character of (/1 eraxaparTtiv) the Gospel from 
its first written form (ex ttjs trpurrft ypa*f» is) in threefold, four- 
fold, and manifold fashion f , ::r_: “pr;n kcu iroAAaxty, and 
remould it (jierairAdrmv) that they might have wherewith to 
gainsay refutations (IV evoiev irpos rovt ekbyxovs apveltrBau). | 

Celsus apparently believes that there was first an original 
Gospel, of such a kind as to render it possible for enemies to 
make a charge of * intoxication ’ (perhaps being in Hebrew and 
characterised by eastern metaphor and hyperbole), then, that 
there were three versions of this Gospel, then four, thus making 
an interval between the first three and the fourth, which he does 
not make between any of the first three. The word ‘manifold’ 
appears to refer to still later apocryphal Gospels. 

2 Perhaps stirev seemed more appropriate for history. At 
all events Lk. never applies Aeyei (without airoxpifair, etc.), to 
Jesus. The only apparent instance is Lk. 2436, ‘And $gith 
unto them, Peace be unto you.’ This is expunged by Tischen- 
dorf, and placed in double brackets by WH. # Alford condemns 
Tischendorf on the ground that ‘ the authority is weak.’ But 
the internal evidence is strong. 

8 The deviations of Mt. and Lk. from Mk. are printed in 
distinct characters in Mr. Rushbrooke’s Synopticon , which is 
indispensable for the critical study of this question. It follows 
the order of Mk. 
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‘the deft of a rock.* Once at least, oar Mk. (650: avaAov 
Wram) seems to have the newer tradition, Mt. and Lk. 0 teepaokn) 
die older : but there the parallel Mt. is out of Mk.'s order . and 
is taken from the Sermon on the Mount , indicating that both Mt 
and Lk. derive the saying, not from Mk. but from a different 
source, from which come the portions common to Mt and Lk. 
above called ' The Double Tradition.’ 

An examination of the deviations from Mk. common 
to Mt. and Lk. in the Triple Tradition confirms the 
view that Mt. did not borrow from Lk. , nor Lk. from 
Mt. Had either borrowed from the other, they would 
have agreed, at least occasionally, against Mk. in more 
important details. 1 

(ii. ) Mk. in relation to Mt. and Lk. — It is a remark- 
able fact that — whereas the later Evangelists, and other 
a prfwWi* writers such as Barnabas and Justin, 
appeal largely to detailed fulfilments of 
prophecy — Mk. quotes no prophecies in 
01 his own person, 8 and gives no miraculous 

incidents peculiar to himself except (Mk. 825) an ancient 
and semi-poetical tradition of the healing of the blind. 
He makes no mention of Christ’s birth or childhood, 
and gives no account of the resurrection. 8 

Occasionally, Mk. repeats the same thing in the form of question 
and answer. This may sometimes be a mere peculiarity of style, 
e.g., 2 19 8 33 f . : but in many cases (1 32 43 8 22 [compared with 
8 30] 29 4 15 6 15 12 44 etc.), he seems to have had before him two 
versions of one saying, and, in his ‘ anxiety to omit nothing,’ 4 to 
have inserted both. For amplifications in connection with un- 
clean spirits, see 1 26 f. 44 8 7-12 9 14-27 ; for others, relating 
to the crowding of people round Jesus, the publicity of his 
work, and his desire for solitude, see 1*8 35-37 45 21-415 
810-12631 etc. (some paralleled in Lk., but not so fully or 
graphically). Mk. abounds with details as to the manner, 
look, and gestures of Jesus (see 3 5 7 31-37 8 22-26). In some of 
these, Aramaic words are given as his very utterances, e.g., 5 41 
7 34 14 36. Sometimes Mk. gives names mentioned by no other 
writer (cp 3 17 8 xo 10 46). 

In some circumstances, Mk.’s elaboration of unim- 
portant detail (and especially the introduction of names), 
instances of which abound in the Apocryphal Gospels, 
would indicate a late writer. But Mk. often emphasises 
and elaborates points omitted, or subordinated, by the 
other Evangelists, and likely to be omitted in later times, 
as not being interesting or edifying. 

For example, Lk. and Jn. subordinate facts relating to the 
personal appearance, influence, and execution of John the 
Baptist. Now Acts 19 3 indicates that several years after Christ’s 
death ‘the baptism of John’ was actually overshadowing the 
baptism of Christ among certain Christians. This being the 
case, it was natural for the later Evangelists to subordinate 
references to the Baptist. Lk., it is true, describes In.’s birth 
in detail ; but the effect is to show that the son of Zachariah was 
destined from the womb to be nothing but a forerunner of the 
Messiah. In. effects the same object, in a different way, by 
recording the Baptist’s’ confessions of Christ’s pre-existence and 
sacrificial mission. It is characteristic of Mk.’s early date, as 
well as of his simplicity and freedom from controversial motive, 
that, whether aware or not of this danger of rivalry, he set down, 
just as he may have heard them, traditions about the Baptist, 
that must have interested the Galilean Church far more than the 
Churches of the Gentiles. 

Another sign of early composition is the rudeness of 
Mk.’s Greek. 

Mk. uses many words expressly forbidden by 
5. Rude Phrymchus, e.g., (623) e<ryarto$ «x« ; (240 

Greek style. 11 /) *(*fi*™*’* ,,(1115) KpiXvBtarai; ( 5 4 o 

Kopaotov ; (1465) po-riarfxa ‘,^(10 appcufxs. ^Just 


quite a different footing from Jewish Greek, such as we find in 

1 Almost the only addition of importance in this ‘corrected 
edition of Mk.* is (Mt. 2668=9 Lk. 2264) ‘Who is it that smote 
thee?* added to explain the obscure Mk. 1465 ‘ Prophesy.’ 

8 The parenthesis in Mk. 1 2 is the only exception. This was 
probably an insertion in the original Gospel (see f 8). 

8 For proof that Mk.’s Gospel terminates at 168, see WH 
on Mk. 16 9-20, which is there pronounced to be * a narrative 
of Christ’s appearances after the Resurrection,' found by ‘ a 
scribe or editor,' ‘ in some secondary record then surviving from 
a preceding generation:’ ‘its authorship and its precise date 
must remain unknown ; it is, however, apparently older than the 
time when the Canonical Gospels were generally received ; for, 
though it has points of contact with them all, it contains no 
attempt to harmonise their various representations of the course 
of events.’ 

4 So Papias, quoted by Eus. (8 39) : ‘ For he (Mk.) took great 
care about one matter, vu., to omit nothing of what he heard.' 
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Lk.’s Introduction) might naturally find their place in the 
dialect of the slaves and treedmen who formed the first congrega- 
tions of the Church in Rome ; but in the more prosperous days 
of the Church they would be corrected. 

Again, a very early Evangelist, not having much 
experience of other written Gospels, and not knowing 

a exact ly what would most edify the 

6. vmaneM. church, might naturally lay stress on 
vivid expressions and striking words, or reproduce 
anacolutha, which, though not objectionable in discourse, 
are Unsuitable for written composition. 

Many such words are inserted by Mk. and avoided by Mt. or 
Lk. or by both — e.g., (lio) <rxt£opfo out, (2ai) awcufws, (I38) 
KUfioir 6 \e 19. F or irregular constructions see 12 40, ot tcari nkfavm 
(altered by Lk.) ; 6 23 tva eirtflp?. Note also the curious change 
of construction from 10a to the infinitive in 8 15, as compared with 
814, and the use of on, to ask a question (2x6 9ix as). The 
Latinisms of Mk. are well known : see 627 74 16 15 39. Those 
in 12x4 15x6, and <f>paye AAovv in 16x5, Mk. shares with Mt. 
Less noticed, but more noteworthy, are the uses of rare, poetic, 
or prophetic words (7 32 peytAdAov, 823 oufiant, 25 njAav yw«)> 
which may indicate a Christian psalm or hymn as the basis of 
Mk.’s tradition. 1 

Mk. also contains ‘ stumbling-blocks ' in the way of 
n . weak believers, omitted in later Gospels, 

7 . candour. anc j not \fa e \y to have been tolerated, 
except in a Gospel of extreme antiquity. 

For example (6 5/), ‘ He was not able to do there any mighty 
work ’ ; (1 32 34) ail the sick are brought to Tesus, but he heals 
only many, whereas Mt. (8 16) says that he healed «//, and Lk. 
(440) that he healed each one (iv 1 exdtrrcp) ; (820-21) his mother 
and brethren attempt to lay hands on him, on the ground that 
he was insane ; (10 35) an ambitious petition is imputed to 
James and John, instead of (as Mt.) to their mother; (15 44) 
Pilate ‘marvels’ at the speedy death of Jesus, which might 
have been used to support the view (still maintained by a lew 
modern critics) that Jesus had not really died ; Mk. omits (67) 
the statement that Jesus gave power (as Mt. 10 x Lk. 9i) to his 
apostles to heal diseases; 2 (824) he enumerates the different 
stages by which Jesus effected a cure, and describes the cure 
as, at first, only partial ; (11 20) the fig-tree, instead of being 
withered up ‘immediately’ (as Mt. 21 19 irapaxprjtta), is not 
observed to be withered till after the interval of a day. 

(iii .) Jn. in Relation to the Triple* Tradition . — (o) 
Instances from the first part of Mk. — The following 
- , comparisons will elucidate Jn.’s relation 

Trii)l 0 1 to Triple Tradition. (It will be found 

« that Jn. generally supports a combination 

in Mk 18 and Mt ‘ ’ and °* ten alone ’ 

* " 8 * against Lk. ; the exceptions being in those 

passages which describe the relation of John the Baptist 
to Christ. There Jn. goes beyond Lk. ) 

Mk. 1 if., ‘ As it is written in Isaiah, etc.’ If these prophecies, 
wrongly assigned to Isaiah, are not an early interpolation, they 
are the only ones quoted by the Evangelist in person. Mt. and 
Lk. assign one of these prophecies to Jesus ; Jn. assigns both to 
the Baptist , so as to emphasise the willing subordination of the 
latter am [but] the voice ’). 


Public question (I19), ‘Who art thou?’ followed by a public 
denied, 1 1 am not the Christ.’ 

_ Mk. I7 : * after me.' Rejected by Lk. (possibly as being 
liable to an interpretation derogatory to Jesus), but thrice 
repeated by Jn. (I15 27 30) in such a context as to test\fy to 
Christ's precedence and pre-existence. 

Mk. 18 : ‘shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit ,’ omitting 
‘ and with fire,' which is added by Mt. and Lk. Jn. goes with 
Mk. (Jn. 1 33) : ‘ He it is that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit.' 

Mk. la mentions ‘Jordan’ in connection with the baptism of 
Jesus ; Lk. does not (though he does afterwards in his preface 
to the Temptation). Jn. (1 28) does, with details of the place. 
(Note that Lk. never mentions the Synoptic ‘ beyond Jordan ' ; 

1 It is beside the mark to reply that these words are used, 
occasionally, by classical prose writers. The point is, that ofufia 
occurs in NT only here and in a Mk.-like account of blind - 
heading in Mt. 20 34, whereas bfthXfibc occurs in NT about 
ninety times ! In the canonical books of OT. jWa occurs only 
m Proverbs. TrjAavyrfc occurs only here in NT, and only twice 
(apart from a leper’s * bright scab *) in OT, and there in poetical 
passages. MoytAdAo? (practically non-occurrent in Greek litera- 
ture, see Thayer) is found nowhere in the Bible, except in 48 of 
Is. 856, and in Mk.’s account of the man who had (Mk. 732) 
' an impediment in his speech.’ 

8 It is omitted also in 8 15 (where D and Ss. add it). 

8 The parallel passages of Mt. and Lk. to Mk. will be found 
by reference to Rushbrooke’s Svnopticon. It may be as- 
sumed that, in this section, Mt. agrees with Mk., except 
where otherwise indicated. 
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Jn. has it thnce.) Lk. (832), in describing the descent of the 
Spirit, adds * in a bodily shape.’ Jn. implies that the descent 
of the Spirit was (1 33) a sign to the Baptist alone, and states 
that it permanently abode on Jesus. Thus he excludes ‘ bodily 
shape, —at all events in the ordinary sense. Lk. alone (1 36) 
had stated that the Baptist was connected with Jesus through 
family ties ; Jn. represents the Baptist as saying (I33), ‘And I 
knew him not: 

Mk. 1 14 f (possibly also Mt.) leaves room for an interval after 
the Temptation, in which the reader may place Christ’s early 
teaching in Jerusalem before ‘John was betrayed.’ Lk. *14, 
omitting the mention of John, appears to leave no interval. Jn. 
repeatedly says, or implies, that the early teaching took place 
(824 4 z 3) before the Baptist was imprisoned. 

. Mk.2 17 : ‘I have not come to call the righteous, but the 
sinful.’ Lk. adds ‘to repentance.’ Jn. never uses the word 
repentance.'^ 

Mk. 821 puts into the mouths of Christ's household or friends 
the words (821), ‘ He is beside himself (efecrrrj) ’ ; Mt. and Lk. 


turning a charge of ‘ madness ’ (junverou), 

connecting it with the charge of possession (10 20 : ‘ He hath a 
devil and is mad'). Mk. 822*30 repeats the charge of the 
Pharisees, («) in the form (822) 1 He hath Beelzebul/ and (830) 
1 He hath an unclean spirit, ’ while adding (b) a milder form 
(822): ‘In the prince of the devils he casteth out the devils.’ 
Mt. and Lk. reject (a) and adopt (b), defining ‘prince’ by 
* Beelzebul.’ Jn. goes with Mk. (Jn. 10 20), ‘ He hath a devil.’ 

Mk. 426-29: the parable of the seed that springeth up, the 


it goeth,' apparently modelled on Eccles. 11 5 / : 1 As thou 
knowest not what is the way of the wind (rts 17 65os tov 
irvevfjLaro s), nor how the bones grow in the womb of her that is 
with child, even so thou knowest not the work of God who doeth 
all. In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand : for thou knowest not which shall prosper, this 
or that.’ 2 

Mk. 6 1-6 : ‘ A prophet in his own country. ’ Lk. alone connects 
this proverb with a visit to Nazareth, in which the Nazarenes 
try to ‘ cast Jesus down a precipice' ; Jn. (444) connects it with 
a visit in which the Galileans ‘ received' Jesus. Cp Nazareth. 

Mk. 827-29. Here Lk., alone of the evangelists, represents 
Jesus as (9 18) ‘praying (irpooevvo^coop), ’ and he does the same 
m four other passages where Mk. and Mt. omit it. Jn. never 
uses the word irpooevx*<r0ai throughout his Gospel. 

(£) Predictions of the Resurrection. — As to these Mk. 
and Lk. give us a choice between two difficulties. 

(a) Mk. 9 10 (comp, also 9 32) says, that * the disciples ques- 
tioned among themselves what was the meaning of rising from 

_ . the dead.’ Yet what could be clearer? In 

9. Ill predicting Lk., Christ’s predictions of death and 
Resurrection, resurrection begin with fulness of detail, 
which diminishes as the Gospel proceeds; 
and the last prediction of death contains a statement that (9 45) 
‘it was as it were veiled from them.' (b) Also, whereas Mk. 
14 28 (and Mt.) contains the prediction, ‘After I have been 
raised up, I will go before you to Galilee ,' Lk. omits this ; and 
subsequently, where Mk. (16 7) and Mt. repeat or refer to this 
promise, Lk. alters the words ‘ to Galilee ' into ‘ while he was 
yet in Galilee.' 

Jn.’s relation to (a) and (b) is as follows in (a') 
and (b'). 

(a') Jn. makes it obvious why the disciples could not 
understand Christ’s predictions. 

Take the following (2 19) ‘ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up (eyepw) ’ ; (8 ra) ‘The Son of man must 
be lifted up (vif/<o0rjvcu) ; (12 23) ‘The hour is come that the 
Son of man should be glorified ; (13 31) ‘ Now hath the Son of 
man been glorified (e5o£aa-0Tj) 8 and God hath been glorified in 
him, and God will glorify him in himself and will straightway 
glorify him.' Who was to conjecture that, when Jesus spoke of 
being ‘ lifted up from the earth,’ he said this (12 33), ‘ signifying 
(<njf*aiVu>i/) 4 by what death he was (rffseKXev) to die’? or that 


1 * Call,’ used by Lk. 41 times, Mt. 26, Mk. only 4, is used 
by Jn. only twice. * Righteous (ftkcuo?) ’ — frequent in Mt. and 
Lk. (but only twice in Mk.), to describe * one who observes the 
law’ — is used but thrice in Jn., and then in the higher Platonic 
sense (17 25 ‘ O righteous Father,’ and see 5 30 7 24). ’A jtafrruAfc, 
17 times in Lk., only zi times in Mt. and Mk. together, occurs 
only 4 times in Jn.,and t never except in the conversation of 
‘ the Jews.' Jn. .diners in expression from Mk. and Mt. ; but 
he differs far more from Lk. 

8 Similarly, in the Logia of Behnesa (see f 86), ‘ Raise the stone, 
cleave the tree,’ Jesus — while mainly referring to the Baptist’s 
doctrine about raising up stones as children to Abraham, and 
about cutting down the barren tree of Jewish formalism— may 
possibly have had in his mind Eccles. IO9. 

8 The aorist cannot be exactly expressed in .English : ‘ hath 
been ’ is nearer to the meaning than ‘ was.’ 

4 ‘ Signifying ’ — i.e., representing under a figure or 4 sign' (which 
no on e understood at the time), in 21 x8 the cross is ‘signified ’ 
more clearly by the ‘ stretching out ’ of the ‘ hands ’ ; hut no 
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‘ glorify ’ meant ‘ glorifying’ the Father, and hence the Son, by 
the supreme sacrihce on the Cross ? No one can deny that these 
were what Jesus calls ‘dark sayings (fiaroimiai ).’ True, the 
disciples contradicted him : (16 29) ‘Behold at this momentiyvv) 
speakest thou clearly and ut teres t no dark saying.’ But they 
were wrong. 

Jn. seems to say, therefore, not that Christ’s teaching, 
though clear, was ‘concealed’ (Lk. 845) from the disciples 
supematurally, but rather that it was necessarily altogether 
beyond them till the Spirit was given. Imbued with the 
popular belief that resurrection must imply resurrection 
in a fleshly form, visible to friends and enemies alike, 
how could they at present apprehend a spiritual resurrec- 
tion, wherein the risen Christ must be shaped forth by 
the Spirit, and brought forth after sorrow like that of 
(16 21) 1 the woman when she is in travail?’ 

Mk. and Mt. seem to have read into the utterances 
of Jesus details borrowed from subsequent facts or con- 
troversies. Towards these, Lk. and Jn. take different 
attitudes. 

Lk., starting at first in accord with the Synoptic Tradition, 
gradually drops more and more of the definite predictions ; ana 
at last, when confronted with the words, ‘ After I am raised, I 
will go before you into Galilee,’ omits the promise altogether. 
Jn., on the contrary, recognises that the predictions of Christ 
were of a general nature, though expressed in Scriptural types. 

Jn. and Lk. differ also in their attitudes towards Scripture as 
* proving ’ the Resurrection. Lk. represents the two travellers 
as blind to the risen Saviour, till he (2427) ‘ interpreted to them 
in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself.’ Jn. 
expressly says that the belief of the beloved disciple preceded 
the knowledge of the Scriptures : (20 8) ‘ And he saw and 
believed ; for not even yet did they know the Scripture, how 
that he must needs rise from the dead.’ 

In the light of Jn., returning to Mlc’s statement that the 
disciples discussed together ‘ what the rising from the dead 
might mean,’ we have only to substitute * this 1 for ‘ the,’ and it 
becomes intelligible. Every one knew what * rising from the 
dead ’ meant. But they did not know the meaning of this kind 
of rising from the dead’ — i.e., what Christ said about his 
resurrection. 


(b f ) The promise (Mk. H28 and Mt. ), ‘I will go 
before you to Galilee ,’ occurs in close connection with 
Peter’s profession that he will not desert Jesus. Jn. has, 
in the same connection ( 142 ), ‘I go to prepare a place 
for you. ’ 

This leads us to look elsewhere for a confusion between 
‘Galilee’ and ‘place.’ Comparing Mk. I28 with Lk. 437, we 
find that Lk. has, instead of ‘ The whole irtpCxtopo* of Galilee,’ 
the words * every place of the ireptvotpo? ’ (so also in Lk. 7 17, 
irdaj] Tf) rrepLxoipv stands where we should expect rraoji rjj TaX . : 
so Chajes [Markus-studien, 13], who also independently offers 
the same theory [double meaning of V’Wl to account for Lk. 4 37). 
In Mk. 8 7, Lk. omits * Galilee.’ The question, then, arises, 
whether the original may have been some word signifying 
‘region,’ or ‘place’ which (1) Mk. -Mt. interpreted to 
mean ‘ Galilee,' (2) Jn. ‘the place (of my Father)’ or ‘the, 
(holy) place,' while (3) Lk. found the tradition so obscure 
that he omitted it altogether. Now the word n^2, a longer 
form of S'Sa (‘Galilee’), is used to mean (Josh. 22 10 f.) ‘region.’ 


for 

mo _ 

Magn. 5 ; Barn. 19 1 ; Clem.Rom. 8 5* t6v bdniXbjisvov r 6wov, 
and also tov aytov tottov) where Jn.’s word ronos is used, with 
an attribute, to mean ‘place (in the next world),’ Clem. Alex, 
(p. 978, iropoL rep tottcjj Kareixovro), uses the word absolutely of 
‘ Paradise. All this leads to the inference [which is highly 
probable as regards ‘Galilee,’ and which further knowledge 
might render equally probable as regards ‘place ’] that an expres- 
sion, misunderstood by Mk. and Mt. as meaning ‘ Galilee,’ and 
omitted by Lk. because he could not understand it at all, was 
understood by Jn. to mean [my Father’s ‘ place,’ i.e.] ‘ Paradise.’ 
In any case, we have here a tradition of Mk. and Mt., rejected 
by Lk., but spiritualised by Jn. in such a way as to throw light 
on the different views taken by Lk. and Jn. of Christ’s sayings 
about his resurrection. 


one is said to have understood the ‘stretching out,’ and the 
context almost compels us to suppose that it was not understood. 

1 In 1 Sam. 20 20, where MSS of © have a corrupt reproduc- 
tion of mattSrSh, Sym. has ovvrerayuivov (?6i rov) ‘appointed 
place.’ Also compare Mt. 28 10, ‘ Go tell my brethren to 
depart to Galilee,' with Jn. 20 17, ‘Go to my brethren and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my Father.' Does not this indicate 
that what Mt. understood as meaning ‘ Galilee ’ or ‘ appointed 
mountain,’ Jn. understood as meaning ‘heaven’? This points 
to some original capable of being expressed by ‘the place,* 
‘the holy place/ ‘the (place) of the Father/ ‘the Mountain/ 
* the Holy Mountain.’ 
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(7) Deviations of Lk. from Mk. (or Mk. -Ml ) caused 
10. In correcting by W«r. to be corrected. 

Ut’g deviaS: ° r omissions supplied, by jn.. m 

Mk. (11 7 > ieoBum) and Mt. say that Jesus ‘ sat on the ass * : 
Lk. first confused foaflurev with eKoSuravJ and then substituted 
for the latter the unambiguous ewefUfiao-av ‘ they put him thereon. ’ 
Jn. (12 14, UdBicrtv) goes with Mk. The Synoptists all mention 
‘garments,’ placed on the ass and strewn in the road. But Mk. 
and Mt. mention also the ‘ strewing ’ of branches (Mt. xAoSovs) 
— Mk., however, calling them <m/3a6a$, a word that mostly 
means ‘ litter ;’ or 'grass and straw used /or bedding , or for 
the stuffing 0/ a mattress .’ This Lk. omits. John inserts 
‘ palm - branches ’ (without mentioning ‘garments’)! but in a 
different context: (12x3) ‘They took (in their hands) the 
branches of the palm trees (to /Skua rwy <ftotvucu>v), and went 
forth to meet him.’ 3 

Whether Jn. or Mk. was right, or whether both were right, 
is not now the question. The point is that where Lk. omits a 
tradition of Mk. possibly as being difficult, Jn. modifies it, or 
substitutes a kindred one. 

Mk.’s (143-9) account of the anointing of Jesus by a woman 
is either omitted by Lk. (7 36-50), or placed much earlier and 
greatly modified, the woman being called ‘a sinner,' and the 
host being described as ‘Simon,’ a ‘Pharisee.’ Mk. and Mt., 
however, call him ‘Simon the leper,’ and Jn. (12 x-7) suggests 
that the house belonged to Lazarus and his sisters. It is 
not impossible that the difference may be caused by some clerical 
error. Chajes, off. cit. 74/, accounts for ‘ Simon the leper ’ by 
a confusion between ‘ the pious ’ = ‘ the Essene,’ and ynsn, 

' the leper. ’ May there have been some further confusion between 
yri^nand ny^ ‘Lazarus’? Jn. apppently guards the reader 
against supposing the woman to be a sinner, by telling us (11 if.) 
that it was Mary, the sister of Lazarus. 8 

( 5 ) The Passover and the Lord’s Supper. — The 
Synoptists, and especially Lk., seem to represent the Cruci- 
fixion as occurring after, Jn. as occurring before, the Paschal 
meal. There are traces of a confusion in 

11 . Ill the Lk. between the Day of Preparation and 
Last Supper. the Day of Passover. It was one thing to 
(Mk. 14 12 and Mt.) ‘ prepare to eat the Pass- 
over,’ and another to (Lk. 22 s) * prepare the Passover that we 
may eat it,’ which Lk. substitutes for the former. Also Mk. 
14 17, b\f/ias ytvojiivrjs (which Mt. adjusts to a different context, 
and Lk. omits) indicates that Mk.’s original tradition may have 
agreed with Jn.’s view : for no one would have been abroad at, 
or after, sunset, when the Passover meal was to be eaten. . Though 
Mk. and Mt., in parts, unquestionably sanction Lk.’s view, they 
do not express it so decidedly as Lk., and they contain slight 
traces of an older tradition, indicating that the Last Supper 
was on the Day of Preparation. 

x. Mk. 14 18, * One of you shall betray me, he that eateth 
(ioQU ov) with me ,’ was perhaps a shock to some believers, as 
indicating that Judas partook of the bread. Mt. omits the 

italiricMl u/nrrlc wfaininor Mlf *c mnr. nr.nprnl nkrae* * u/Viilp 


1 betray me is with me on the table.’ Jn. 
(13 is) quotes Ps. 41 9, ‘ He that eateth my bread . . . ,’ and 
specially mentions Judas as receiving the (IS 26) ‘sop’ from 
Christ’s own hands. 

2. Mk. 14 20 (and Mt.), ‘ He that dippeth his hand in the dish 
with me’ will be the traitor, is omitted by Lk. Jn. com- 
bines a modification of this with the foregoing; Jesus (1826) 
4 dips the sop ’ and gives it to Judas. 

3. Lk. differs from Mlc. and Mt. in (1) mentioning the 


meal (apparently) as (22 8), ‘ the Passover * ; (2) mentioning 
a 4 cup’ which Jesus (ib. 17) ‘received’ before the meal, ana 
bade the disciples ‘ distribute to one another ’ ; (3) inserting the 
words ( ib . 19), 4 Do this as a memorial of me';* (4) mentioning 
a second cup, that was (ib. 20), ‘ after supper ’ (5) speaking of 

the cup as (ib. 20) ‘the new covenant/* In all these points 


1 Or the confusion may have arisen from a Hebrew original, 
in which the active voice was mistaken for the causative, a 
common error in 0 , and one that may explain several deviations 
of Lk. from Mk.-Mt. 

3 Some have explained 4 the ' as meaning 4 the branches of the 
(well-known) palm trees (of the neighbourhood).’ More pro- 
bably Jn. meant 4 the palm -branches, used in processions of 
welcome and religious triumph,' as when Simon (1 Macc. 18 51) 
entered ‘the tower in Jerusalem’ in triumph ‘with praise and 
palm-branches (atvfoewf ecu ftatuv),’ and as was the regular 
custom at the feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 28 40), in which the 
‘bundles’ of palm-branches and other twigs were (Hot. Hebr. 
on Mt. 21 0) shaken formally during the recitation of certain 
parts of Ps. 118, and so closely associated with (Ps. 118 25) 
‘Hosanna, 1 that die bundle itself was sometimes called a 
4 Hosanna.' But cp Hosanna. 

* Mk. says that Jesus said (146) afare eumiv, 4 Let her alone.’ 
A very slight change (-c being often -at in MSS) would alter 
this to a^Oenu a»Tfl — i.t.. cuftttvrat avrft, or £$tt rot air rn (‘ [her 
sins] are forgiven her,’ or ‘she is forgiven *), which is what Lk. 
7 48 has in the form bifdurra 1. 

4 As regards (x), Lk. 22 15, 4 / have desired (breBvftrpra) ... to 
eat this passover,' might nave been originally used (however 
interpreted by Lk.) of desire not destined to be fulfilled' (as in 
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Lk. amplifies and dignifies, while Jn. appears to subordinate, 
the circumstances of the Last Supper. What Jn. had to say 
about the feeding on the flesh ana blood of the Saviour, he 
placed earlier, in the synagogue at Capernaum. There, Jesus 
insists, (663) ‘the words ( ahpara ) that I have spoken to you are 
spirit and are life,’ and, 7 the flesh profiteth nothing.’ Now he 
reiterates this doctrine (18 10), ‘ve are clean (eaBapoC), but not 
all.' This, when compared with (163), ‘ye are clean (jealapot) 
because of the word that / have spoken unto you,' indicates that 
participating in the bread and wine and washing of feet was 
useless, except so far as it went with spiritual participation in 
‘the Word' himself. A climax of warning is attained by 
making Judas receive the devil when he receives the bread 
dipped in wine by the hand of Jesus. 

4. Jn. avoids the ambiguous Synoptic word ‘covenant,’ 
‘will, r or ‘testament (fiia^x7j),’ and makes it clear, throughout 
the final discourse, that he regards the Spirit as a gift (or 
legacy) that implies nothing of the nature of a bargain or 
compact. 

5. Mk. 1427 (and Mt.; but Lk. om.) ‘All ye shall be caused to 
stumble ; for it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered abroad, ’ was likely to cause a ‘ scandal ’ 
— as though G.od could ‘smite’ his son. This may be seen 
from Barnabas, who gives the prophecy thus: (5n f.) ‘When 
they [i.e. the Jews] shall smite their own shepherd, then shall 
perish the sheep of the flock.’ Jn., while retaining Christ’s 
prediction that the disciples should be (16 32) ‘scattered,’ 
effectively destroys the ‘ scandal ’ by adding that, even when 
abandoned by them, he would not be abandoned by the Father 
(ib.), ‘And yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me.’ 

(e) The Passion. — The facts seem to be as follows: — 

x. Mk.1442 and Mt. place the words, ‘Arise, let us go’ at 
the arrival of Judas. Lk. omits all that intervenes between (a) 


12. In the 

Passion. ... 

temptation.’ Now ‘to stand (idu) ’ was 
* nothing else than to pray’ (//or. Hebr. 2142). But ‘stand’ 
might also mean ‘ watcn, ’ cp N eh. 7 3. Lk. may have considered 
(b) a duplicate of (a), taking the meaning to be ‘ stand fast and 
pray.’ Jn. places the words 4 Arise, let us go,’ at the moment 
when Jesus feels the approach, not of Judas, but of (14 30/.) ‘ the 
prince of the world, ' who has just taken possession of Judas. 

2. Lk. omits all mention of the ‘binding’ of Jesus. Yet 
early Christian writers (e.g. Melito) regarded it as a symbolical 
act, being performed in the case of the intended sacrifice of 
Isaac, the prototype of Christ (Gen. 229). Jn. inserts it (18 12), 
as does Mk. 15 1 (and Mt.). 

3. Lk. speaks of (22 52) 4 generals (oTpanryovs) of the temple.* 
Jn. says (18 12), ‘The chiliarch, and the officers of the Jews.' 
Lk. has, loosely, (8 2) * Annas and Caiaphas ’ as ‘ high priests * ; 
Jn. says that (18 13) Caiaphas was high priest, and Annas his 
father-in-law. 

4. According to Mk. 14 55-60, false witnesses asserted that 
Jesus had declared that he would destroy the temple. 
Mt. alters ‘would’ into was able, and implies that, though 
what had been previously testified was false, this may have been 
true. 1 Lk. omits the whole. In his time the destruction of 
the temple by the Romans was accepted by Christians as a 
divine retaliation, which might be regarded as inflicted by 
Jesus himself, so that he might wish to avoid saying that the 
testimony was ‘ false.’ Jn. says in effect, ‘ Some words about 
destroying “ the temple * r had been uttered by Jesus (219); but 
they referred to “the temple of his body.” And the Jews were 
the “ destroyers.” ’ 

5. Mk. 15 6 (and Mt.) says that it was the custom to 
release a malefactor at the feast. Lk. omits this. Jn. not 
only inserts it, but adds that Pilate himself (18 39) reminded the 
Jews of it. 

6. Mk. 15x6-20 (and Mt.) mentions the (purple or scarlet) 
| robe,’ and the ‘crown of thorns.’ Lk. omits these striking 
incidents — for what reason, it is difficult to say. 3 Jn. inserts 
both of them. 

7. Mk. 1465, alone of the Synoptists, mentions ‘blows with 
the flat hand’ (pairiapara ; in 0, only in Is. 50 6). Jn. also 
mentions them 19 3 (and cp 18 22). 


(f) Conclusion and Exceptions. — The instances above 
enumerated might be largely supplemented. The 

13. Conclusion, fusion from them is that-setting 
aside (1) descriptions of possession, 
and other subjects excluded from the Johannine pro- 
vince, 3 (2) allusions to John the Baptist, (3) a few 
passages where Jn., accepting Lk.’s development. 


Mt .18 17 Lk. 17 22). Also (3) and (4) and (5) may be interpola- 
tions (but more probably early additions, made in a later edition 
of the work) from x Cor. 11 23-25, or (more probably) from 
tradition. 

1 D and Ss. destroy this possibility by reading 4 two false 
witnesses.* 

3 Barnabas (7) connects them with the scapegoat. Possibly 
this connection may have seemed to Lk. objectionable. 

8 The miracle (Mk. 11 13 Mt. 21 X9) of the Withered Fig Tree 
may come under this head. It has a dose resemblance to Lk.’s 
(186) parable of the Fig Tree. Cp Fxg. 
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carries it a stage further, Jn. scarcely ever agrees with 
Lk . , as against Mk . , whilst he very frequently steps in to 
support , or explain by modifying , some obscure or harsh 
statement of Mk . , omitted by Lk. 

Two important exceptions demand mention : — 

(a) Mk. 1625, * It was the third hour and they crucified 
him,’ is omitted by Mt. and Lk., and con- 
14. Exceptions, tradicted indirectly by Jn. 19x4, ‘It was 
about the sixth 1 hour’ (when Pilate pro- 
nounced sentence). Mk. may have confused F (‘ sixth *) with 
r (‘third*). [In 1 Macc. 637 the impossible ‘two and thirty’ 
may be due to a similar confusion.] Or the sentence may be out 
of place and should come later, describing the death of Jesus 
as occurring when * it was the third hour from the time when 
they crucified him.’ How easily confusion might spring up, 
ay be seen from the Acts of Jonn (12), ‘when he was hanged 


. . the* (or 

a numeral would have to be supplied. Or ex rrjs might be 
repeated (or dropped) before Skty^. In Mk. 1633, D, which 
elsewhere gives exro$ in full, has an unusual symbol 
The . conclusion is that Mk. seemed to Mt., Lk., and Jn. 
to be in error, and that Jn. corrected by insertion what Mt. 
and Lk. corrected by omission. 

(b) Mk. 1430, ‘Before the cock crow twice thrice thou shalt 
deny me,’ is given by Mt. and Lk. with the omission of 
‘ twice.’ This is remarkable, because * twice ’ enhances the 
miraculousness of the prediction. May not Mk. be based on 
a Semitic original, which gave the saying thus, ‘ Before the cock 
crow, twice and thrice’ (=repeatedly, see Job 8829 40s)? J. n * 
(13 38) accepts Lk.’s modification of Mt., but with a slight varia- 
tion — ‘ the cock shall not crow, until such time as thou deny 
me thrice (eto? oC apvrjoy p.e rpit). ’ 

Here Jn. accepts, but improves on, the Synoptic correction of 
Mk., who, though perhaps literally correct, does not represent 
the spirit of what Jesus said. 


III. Double Traditions. 

The Double Traditions include what is common to 

15 Double ^ Mk ' and Mt ” ("•) Mk ' and Lk ” (“•) 
JSSSf. Mt. and Lk. The last of these is so much 

Mk -Mt * ^ uder than (*• ) or (“• ) that lt ma y be con- 
veniently called ‘ The Double Tradition. ’ 
(i. ) Mk. and Aft. ; Jn. in relation to Mk. and Mt. — 
Much of this has been incidentally discussed above, 
under the head of the Triple Tradition : and what has 
been said there will explain why Lk. and Jn. omit Mk. 
16 2 and 624-29 (accounts of the Baptist), 9 13 (‘Elias 
is come already’), 15 34-36 (‘He calleth for Elias’). 3 
Lk.’s omission of a long and continuous section of Mk. 
(645-821) — including (a), Christ’s walking on the Sea, 
{b), the doctrine about 4 things that defile,’ and (c), about 
'the children’s crumbs,’ (d), the feeding of the Four 
Thousand, (e ), a comparison between this and the feeding 
of the Five Thousand, and (/), the dialogue (see § 39 n. ) 
following the doctrine of * leaven ’ — may indicate 
that Lk. knew this section as existing in a separate 
tradition, which, for some reason, he did not wish 
to include in his Gospel. Most of it may be said 
to belong to ‘the Doctrine of Bread,’ as taught 
in Galilee. Jn. also devotes a section of his Gospel to 
a ' doctrine of Bread ’ (but of quite a different kind from 
Mk.’s), concentrating attention on Christ as the Bread.. 
Lk. also omits (Mk. 943-47) ‘ the cutting off of hand and 
foot,’ and (Mk. 102r9) the discussion of the enactments 
of Moses concerning divorce — the former, perhaps, as 
being liable to literal interpretation, the latter, as being 
out of date. The ambitious petition (Mk. 10 35-40) 
of the sons of Zebedee, Christ's rebuke (Mk. 832/ ) of 
Peter as Satan, and the quotation (Mk. 14 27), ‘ I will 
smite the shepherd,’ Lk. may have omitted, as not 
tending to edification. In the discourse on ‘ the last 
day’ Lk. omits a great deal that prevents attention 
from being concentrated on the destruction of Jerusalem 
as exactly fulfiling the predictions of Christ ; but 
especially he omits (Mk. 1332), ‘of this hour the Son 
knoweth not.’ 


1 Attempts have been made, but in vain (see Classical Review , 
1894, p. 243), to prove that Jn.’s ‘sixth hour* meant 6 a.m. 

2 Xne parallel passages in Mt. can be ascertained by refer- 

ence to Ru9hbrooke’s Synofiicon. 

* For the Withering of the Fig-Tree (Mk. 11 13-20) see 1 13 n. 


It must be added that, both in this Double Tradition 
and (to a less extent) in those parts of the Triple 
Tradition where Lk. makes omissions, Mk. and Mt. 
generally agree more closely than where Lk. intervenes. 
The phenomena point to a common document occasion- 
ally used by Mk. and Mt., and, where thus used, 
avoided by Lk. and also by Jn. The Walking on the 
Water is an exception to Jn.’s general omission. The 
Anointing of Jesus (since Lk. has a version of it) has 
been treated above as part of the Triple Tradition.* 

(ii. ) Mk. and Lk.; Jn. in relation to Mk. and Lk. 
Mk. -Lk. is very brief. The larger portion of it relates 
16 Mk Lk. t0 exorc ^ sm ' Mk. I2X-25 938-40 (and note 
' " the close agreement between Mk. and 

Lk. as to the exorcism of the ‘ Legion,' a name omitted 
by Mt. in his account of it). There are also accounts 
of Jesus (Mk. 1 35-38 45) retiring to solitude, and of 
people flocking to him from ( 38 ) Tyre and Sidon. A 
section of some length attacks the Pharisees, as (Mk. 12 
38-40) 'devourers of widows’ houses,’ and prepares the 
(Mk. 1239 = Mt. 236 ) way for (Mk. 1241-44) the story of 
the widow’s mite. In the later portions of the Gospel, 
Lk. deviates from Mk. (as Mt. approximates to Mk. ), 
returning to similarity in the Preparation for the Pass- 
over (Mk. 14 x 2- i 6), but from this point deviating more 
and more. 


Lk.’s insertion of what maybe called the ‘widow- 
section,’ is consistent with the prominence given by him 
to women and to poverty (see below, § 39). 

(iii. ) Mt. and Lk. 2 or, ‘ The Double Tradition’ ; (a) 
U the Acts of the Lord, (b) the Words of 

tradition : ^ V°I, d ‘ . 

(a) The Acts of the Lord are con- 
fined to (a) the details of the Tempta- 
tion and (jS) the healing of the Centurion’s servant. 

(a) Mk. gives no detailed account of a Temptation, but just 
mentions it, adding (1 13) 1 and the angels were ministering 
(8iv)K6vovv)to him ’ — i.e., apparently during the Temptation ; Mt. 
says that, after the departure of the devil, ‘angels approached 
and began to minister (irpotrrjhBov teal S utjkovovv) unto him ’ ; Lk. 
mentions no ‘angels.’ Jn. omits all temptation of Jesus, but 
suggests (1 51) that ‘ angels were always ascending and descend- 
ing on the Son of man/ and that, in course of time, the eyes of 
the disciples would be opened to discern them. 

(/ 3 ) As regards the healing, some assert that Jn. (446-53) does 
not refer to the event described by Mt. (8 5-13) and Lk.(7x»9). 
But, if so, it can hardly be denied that he, knowing their 
account , was influenced by it in inserting in his Gospel another 


1 Space hardly admits mention of the possible reasons for Lk.’s 


Acts 10 9- x6, where Christ abrogated the Law by a special 
utterance to Peter. Again, in the Doctrine of Bread, while 
(Mk. 7 28) ‘ crumbs ’ and (Mk. 8 15) ‘ leaven ’ are used spiritually, 
‘loaves ’and (Mk. 8 14) ‘one loaf’ are used literally; and this 
mixture of the literal and metaphorical may have perplexed Lk., 
especially if he interpreted the miracle of the Fig-Tree meta- 
phorically, and was in doubt as to the literal or metaphorical 
meaning of the Walking on the Water. Some passages he may 
also have omitted as duplicates, e.g., the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand. As regards j leaven,’ Lk.’s insertion (12 1 ‘which is 
hypocrisy ’), if authentic, is fatal to the authenticity of Mk. 8 17-20. 
Perhaps the original was simply ‘ Beware of leaven,’ and the ex- 
planation, given after the misunderstanding , was ‘ Beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees — i.e., hypocrisy.’ The rest was 
evangelistic teaching (‘ How could Jesus mean real leaven and 
real bread when he could feed his flock with the leaven of heaven 
at his pleasure ? ’) inserted first as a parenthesis (perhaps about 
the Son of man or the Son of God), and then transferred to the 
text in the first person. The variation of Mt. 16 9-12 ftom Mk. 
suggests that the words were not Christ’s. 

Jn. inserts the narrative of Jesus walking on the Sea, but adds 
expressions (6 16 21), borrowed from Ps. 107 22, ‘go down to the 
sea ’ and (ib. 30) ‘ the haven where they would be/ which increase 
the symbolism of a story describing the helplessness df the 
Twelve, when, for a short time, they had left their master. Jn. 
omits the statement (Mk. and Mt.) that Jesus constrained the 
disciples to leave him. 

2 The passages referred to in this section will be found in 
Rushbrooke’s Synopticon , arranged in Mt.’s order. 

8 D and Diatess. omit Lk. 7 7a ‘ Wherefore neither thought I 
myself worthy to come unto thee/ thus harmonising Lk. with* 
Mt., who says that the man did come to Jesus. 
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while correcting both Evangelists in some respects, and especially 
in tacitly (448) denying that Jesus ‘ marvelled,’ corrects Lk. 
more particularly, by stating (x) that the man came to Jesus, (2) 
that Jesus pronounced a word, or promise, of healing, (3) that 
the child was healed ‘ in that hour; and (4) by making it clear 
that the patient was not a servant but a son. 1 In the first three 
points, Jn. agrees with Mt. ; in the fourth, he interprets Mt. ; 
in all, he differs from Lk. 

(b) The Words of the Lord are differently arranged 
by Mt and Lk. Mt groups sayings according to 
. . their subject matter. Lk. avows in 
18. IT* want*. ^ an intention to write 

'in (chronological) order,’ and he often supplies for a 
saying a framework indicating the causes and circum- 
stances that called it forth. Sometimes, however, he is 
manifestly wrong in his chronological arrangement, e.g . , 
when he places Christ’s mourning over Jerusalem (13 34 35) 
early, and in Galilee, whereas Mt. (2837-39) places it in 
the Temple at the close of Christ’s teaching. 2 

The LorUs Prayer (Mt. 69-13 Lk. 11 2-4). It was 
perhaps on the principle of ' grouping ' that Mt. added 
to the shorter version of the Lord’s Prayer the words, 
•‘thy will be done, as in heaven so on earth,’ as having 
been in part used by Jesus on another occasion (Mt. 
2642).* ML’s other addition, 4 Deliver us from the evil 
one,’ is not indeed recorded as having been used by 
Jesus elsewhere, but it resembles the prayer of Jesus for 
his disciples in Jn. 17 15 : ‘ keep them from the evil 
one ’ (and cp a Tim. 4 18). On Lk.’s changes, see 
Lord’s Prayer ; they adapt the prayer for daily use, 
and indicate that Lk. follows a later version of the 
prayer in his alterations, but an earlier version in his 
omissions. 4 

The exactly similar passages in the Double Tradition 
are for the most pftrt of a prophetic or historical char- 
acter. Some describe the relations between John the 
Baptist and Christ ; another calls down woe on Chorazin ; 
another, in language that reminds us of the thoughts, 
though not of the words of Jn. , thanks God for revealing 
to babes what He has hidden from the wise and 
prudent ; another pours forth lamentations over doomed 
Jerusalem. Others, such as, ' But know this, that if 
the goodman,’ etc., and 4 Who then is the faithful and 
just steward,’ etc., appear to have an ecclesiastical 
rather than an individual reference, at all events in their 
primary application. All these passages were especially 
fitted for reading in the services of the Church, and 
consequently more likely to have been soon committed 
to writing. On the other hand, those sayings which 
have most gone home to men’s hearts and have been 
most on their lips, as being of individual application, 
seem to have been so early modified by oral tradition 
as to deviate from exact agreement. Such are, 4 The 
mote and the beam ’ ; 4 Ask and it shall be given unto 
you ' ; 4 Take no thought for the morrow ’ ; 4 Fear not 
them that kill the body’ ; 4 Whosoever shall confess,’ 
etc. ; 4 He that loveth father or mother more than me,’ 
etc. ; and note, above all, the differences in the Lord’s 
Prayer. As Lk. approaches the later period of Christ’s 
work, he deviates more and more both from Mt. and 


1 Mt. 86 mentions irals, which may mean 'child, 1 but more 
often means ‘ servant ’ in such a phrase as 6 rrals pov, avrov 
etc. See (RV). Ml 12 x8, ' my servant ' ; Acts 8 13,' his Servant 
(marg. or 'Quid’). Lk. mentions (72) 6ovAos ‘servant-’ Jn. 
has repeatedly (4 46 47 50) v«k 'son,' but finally recurs to Mt.’s 
word (4 51), ' his child (irate) liveth ’ (the only instance in which 
Jn. usee *ms). 

2 The reason for Lk.’s transposition is probably to be found in 
the last words of the passage, 1 Ye shall not see me, until ye 
shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lotidf 
words Uttered by the crowd (Lk. 19 38) welcoming Jesus on his 
entrance into Jerusalem. Lk. probably assumed that the 
prediction referred to this particular utterance , and must, there- 
fore, have been made sometime before it—i.e., before the entrance 
into Jerusalem. 

8 Cp x Macc. 860 RV : ' As may be the will in heaven, so 
shall he do.’ 

4 Cp Lie. 923 : 'It any one wishes to come (ipx^oBcu) after 
me, . . . let him take up his cross daily l where Lk. substitutes 
the present infin. for Mk.’s and Mt.’s &0etp, and inserts ' daily,’ 
in order to adapt the precept to the inculcation of the daily duty 
of a Christian. 


from Mk. , perhaps because there was a Judaean as well as 
a Galilean tradition of the life of Jesus, and Lk. , towards 
the close of his history, depended mainly on the former. 

The Parables , owing to their length and number 
(and perhaps their frequent repetition in varied shapes 
by Jesus himself, and by the apostles after 
19 hlfta. *k e resurrectlon )» would naturally contain 
paraDies. more variations than are found in the 
shorter Words of the Lord. The parable of the Sower, 
coming first in order, and having appended to it a 
short discourse of Jesus (Mk. 4 ix/) that might 
seem intended to explain the motive of the parabolic 
teaching, 1 might naturally find a place in the Triple 
Tradition. But this privilege was accorded to no other 
parable except that of the Vineyard, which partakes of 
the nature of prophecy. 2 

The longer discourses of the Double Tradition show traces of 
a Greek document, often in rhythmical and almost poetic style. 
Changes of words such as TjOihritrav for eirtBvfirfoav, fkurtXtlt 
for Sikouoi, exhavoare for exotf/axrBe, oiro/iirpiov for rpoifmv, 
airCortav for vnox pvmv, may indicate merely an attempt to render 


pose. The' original of Lk. 1 1 1 3~ was perhaps (i) irav ayaBov (as 
Ja. 1 iy),(u)vvaayaBov, (iii) irva ayiov (as in Ps. 143 10 4 thy spirit is 
good' rb ayiov [Kc.a RT] ayaBov). Lk. appears to have the older 
version when he retains (Lie. 1426) 1 hate his father,’ Mt. (10 37) 
* love more than me.’ 

Other variations indicate a corruption or various interpretation 
of a Greek original (not, of course, precluding a still earlier 
Hebrew 8 one): e.g., Mt. 10 29 Svo orpovdia aotrapioy was probably 
in Lk. ’s text crrpovOia £ acroapiov which he read as ti aotraptu, t'.e., 

4 for two farthings,’ and then he added e (‘ five *) before orpovdia 
to complete the sense. Perhaps a desire to make straightforward 
sense, as well as some variation in the MS., may have led Lk. to 
substitute ra ivovra for to ei/r6? in Mt. 2823-29 Lk. 11 37-52.4 
This last passage exhibits Lk. as apparently misunderstanding 
a tradition more correctly given by Mt. In Mt. it is part of a 
late and public denunciation of the Pharisees in Jerusalem ; in 
Lk. it is an early utterance, and in the house of a Pharisee, 
Christ’s host. Probably the use of the singular (Mt. 2826 
4 Thou blind Pharisee *), together with the metaphor of the 4 cup 
and platter^’ caused Lk. to infer that the speech was delivered 
to a Pharisee, in whose house Jesus was dining. The use 
of (Lk. 11 39) 6 Kvpiot (see below, § 38) makes it probable 
that Lk.’s is a late tradition. Other instances of Lk. s altera- 
tions are his change of the original and Judaean (Mt. 2834) 
(TCH^ovs xal ypap.pM.Tels into the Christian (Lk. 11 49) airocrrokovs. 
Lk. also omits the difficult (Mt. 2834) oravptbo* re. In Mt. 
2834, Jesus is represented as saying, ‘Wherefore, behold I 
send unto you prophets . . . and some of them shall ye slay 
and crucify,' etc. ; m Lk. 11 49, 4 Wherefore also the Wisdom of 
God said, I will send unto them prophets . . . and some of 
them shall they slay,’ etc. ,. omitting * crucify.’ Here Lk. seems 
to have preserved, at least in some respects, the original tradition, 
whereas Mt., interpreting ‘the Wisdom of God ’ (cp 1 Cor. I24 
4 Christ the Wisdom of God ’) to mean Jesus, substituted for it 
1 1 .' Also Mt. retains, an apparently erroneous tradition (2835) 
which made 4 Zachariah ’ 'son of Barachiah ’ ; Lk. omits the 
error. 

In the ‘parables of exclusion’ — e.g. the Wedding 
Feast, the Talents, and the Hundred Sheep — it may be 
said that Mt. lays more stress on the exclusion of those 
who might have been expected to be fit, Lk. on the 
inclusion of those who might have been expected to be 
unfit. 

Thus, in the Wedding Feast, Lk. adds ( 14 15-24) the invitation 
of 4 the poor, the maimed,’ etc. ; Mt. adds (221-14) the rejection 


1 Cp Parables. 

2 Mk. 129 (also Mt. and Lk.) 'he will destroy the husband- 
men ’ — i.e., the Jewish nation. The parable of the Sower may 
also be said to predict the history of the Church, its successes 
and failures. 

8 / Hebrew,’, when used in the present article concerning the 
original tradition of the Gospels, means ' Hebrew or Aramaic,' 
leaving that question open. But see Clue, A. and C. Black, 1900. 

4 Other instances are (Mt. 26 21) ewt iroAA*>v 'over many 
things,.’ which might easily be corrupted into «« c irokmv ' over 
ten cities ’ (see Lk. 19 17, and comp. Mk. 6 20 AecairoAu, perhaps 
written t iroAci, parallel to Lk. 839 it 6 X.lv). Also, in the Mission 
of the Seventy (Lk. IO4 f), nij fiaoragm . . . viro&frtara cal 
fiifSeva cara rhv oibv acnraoTjcrtfe ’ fjv o’ av tloiXBrpr oixiav, is 
almost certainly (Abbott and Rushbrooke’s Common Tradition 


original is perhaps sufficient to explain this ; but it is more easily 
explicable on the hypothesis of a Greek Tradition corrected by 
reference to a Hebrew original. 
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of a guest who has no wedding garment, and, in the Talents 
(2630), the casting out of the ‘unprofitable servant.' In Mt. 
22 xo 18 47 the inclusion of vrovnpoi prepares for an ultimate ex- 
clusion. The conclusion of the Hundred Sheep is, in Mt. l8ia- 
*4, It is not the will of my Father in heaven that one of these 
little ones should a perish * ; in Lk. 15 7, ‘There shall be joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.’ The Single Traditions 
of Mt. and Lk., when examined, |will be found severally to 
reveal the same tendency to dwell on exclusion and inclusion ; 
and this will confirm the inference, in itself probable, that the 
hand of each Evangelist is apparent in the varying characteristics 
of the parables of the Double Tradition. 

(iv. ) Jn. in relation to ‘ The Double Tradition .' 1 
The discourses in Jn. have almost for their sole subject 
20 . Jn. w id tbe father as revealed through the Son, 
Mt.-Lk ’s an< * outs * de tbe province of the precepts, 
« Words.’ an d discourses of the Double 

Tradition. In the Synoptists, Jesus is a 
teacher of truth ; in Jn. , Truth itself. 

The word ‘ light ’ (not used by Mk.) is employed by Mt. and 
Lk. (Mt. 5x6 623 Lk. 816 1133-36) to signify the light give 
the teachers of the Gospel, or else the conscience. The Disc . 
themselves are called by Mt. (514) ‘ the light of the world.’ Jn. 
introduces Christ as saying (812) * I am the Light of the World.’ 
Again, Mt. 7 13 14 and Lk. 18 24 declare that the ‘gate ’ is narrow ; 
Jn. implies that it is not objectively narrow, but only to those 
who make it so, 2 being no other than (10 7) Christ himself, 
through whom the sheep (10 9) ‘ go in and go out,’ and * shall find 
pasture.’ Mt. 7 23 speaks of sinners as being excluded by avop.Ca 
(breaking the law of Moses), Lk. 18 27 substitutes a Sucia (break- 
ing the law of justice) : Jn., not in his Gospel but in his Epistle 
(1 Jn. 84, cp with 617), appears to refer to some controversy 
about these words when he pronounces that afiapria is avo/iia 
in the true sense, and that all aSucia is d/aa/ma. 

Though Jn. never mentions * praying ’ but always 
‘asking’ or ‘requesting,’ he nevertheless introduces 
Jesus as uttering, in his last words (17 1-15), a kind of 
parallel to the Lord’s Prayer, of such a nature as to 
imply that what the disciples were to pray to God for , as 
future , Jesus thanked God for , as past. 

It is true that prayer and praise are combined, and the words 
are wholly different : for example (17 1) ‘ the hour is come ’ has 
no counterpart in the Lord’s prayer. But ( a ) ‘ the hour,’ in Jn., 
means (12 23-27) ‘the hour of glorifying the Father through the 
Son,’ that is to say, * the hour of doing his will and establishing 
his kingdom ’ ; so that, in essence, ‘ the hour is come ' means 
‘Thy kingdom is already come.' So, too (b) (176), ‘I Rave 
manifested thy name to the men whom thou hast given me’ 
means, in effect, ‘Thy name hath been hallowed.’ ( c ) The 
prayer that, as the Son has glorified the Father on earth, so the 
Father may glorify the Son in heaven (17 5 wapa aeavry) with the 
glory which he ‘had before the world was,’ means, in effect, 
‘Thy will hath been done on earth ; so may it now be done in 
heaven as it was from the beginning.’ (d) Also, remembering 
that ‘ the words ’ of God are the * bread ’ of man. we find in 17 8 
(* the words thou gavest me 7 have given them ’) an equivalent 
to ‘ I have given them day by day their daily bread.' (e) The 
declaration (1711-15) that he has kept all except the son of 
perdition ‘in the name’ given him by the Father, seems to 
mean ‘I have prevented them hitherto from being led into 
temptation.’ (/) Last comes the one prayer not yet realised 
(17 15), ‘ keep them safe from the evil one (e* rod rrovypov) ' which 
seems to allude to the clause in Mt.’s version ‘ Deliver us from 
the evil one (airb rov rrovTjpov). ’ 3 
Possibly there is also an allusion to Mt. 10 34 Lk. 12 51, ‘I 
have not come to bring peace ' (not as though denying the truth 
of Mt. and Lk., but as though supplementing what, by itself, 
would be a superficial statement), in Jn. 1427 ‘ Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you,’ and (16 33) ‘These things I have 
spoken . . . that in me ye may have peace. ’ 

Jn.’s agreement with Lk. 1426 ‘ hateth ... his own soul (or 
life),’ against Mt. 10 37 * loveth more than me ’ (omitting ‘ soul ’), 
in Jn.1225 ‘he that hateth his soul in this world,’ indicates 
Jn/s belief that Lk. has preserved the older tradition. But Jn.’s 
addition shows his sense of the obscurity of Lk., who did not 
make it clear that ‘ father,’ ‘mother,’ and ‘soul, ’ are to be 
‘ hated ’ only so far as they are ‘ in this world ’ — i.e., instruments 
of temptation. 

More conjectural must be the theory of an allusion to the 
Double Tradition in Jn. 1830 k X iveiv ttjv icttjxiXrjv, used of Jesus 
on the Cross. It is commonly rendered ‘ bowing ’ his head, but 
no authority is alleged for this. 4 The expression is not found 


1 The relation of Jn. to the Double Tradition of the Acts of 
the Lord has been considered above, 8 17. This section deals 
with his relation to the Double Tradition of the Words of the 
L^rd. 

8 Comp. Clem. Alex. p. 79 : artvq iirl yrjs vmpopwfiivrj, vhart la 
iv ovpavoU rrpocntvvovu.ivn. 

8 Even in this last clause Jn. impliespardal fulfilment already : 
* They have been delivered : now let them be kept in a state of 
deliverance.’ 

4 When Lk. means ‘bowing.’ he uses 24s teXtvti vrcL npoauira 
tU ttjv yrjv. And the word T bow ’ is so common in the Bible 
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in the LXX, and occurs in NT orilvin Mt. 8ao Lk. 858, ‘ The Son 
of man hath not where to rest his Head.' But there is pathos and 
power in the thought that the one place on earth where the Son 
of man ‘ rested his head ’ was the Cross, and the one moment 
was when he had accomplished the Father’s will. 

IV. Introductions (Mt. and Lk.). 

(i. ) The effect of prophecy in these is very manifest 
The agreement of Mt and Lk. in the introductions 

21 Intro- describin S tbe and childhood of 

Auctions • ■^ esus cons * sts m little more than fragments 
Mt. and Lk. * rom ^ I4 ’ wb * cb * * n Hebrew, is, 

‘ A young woman shall conceive and bear 
a (or, the) son and shall call his name Immanuel,’ 
but in ©, 4 The virgin (veavis) shall be with child and 
bring forth a son, and thou (i.e . , the husband) shall call 
his name Immanuel.’ This was regarded as having 
been fulfilled, not by the birth of Isaiah’s son recorded 
in Is. 83 f (but cp Immanuel) but by the birth of the 
Messiah. In the earliest days of the Jewish Church of 
Christ, the Messiah would naturally be described in 
hymns and poetic imagery as the Son of the Virgin the 
Daughter of Sion. In Rev. 12 1-6 ‘the Man Child’ is 
born of a woman ‘ clothed with the sun,’ who evidently 
represents the spiritual Israel. Eusebius (HE v. 1 45) 
quotes a very early letter from the church of Lyons 
where the ‘Virgin Mother’ means ‘the Church,' and 
other instances are frequent. 1 

(ii. ) Philonian Traditions about every child of promise 
would tend in the same direction: (i. 131) ‘the Lord 
begat Isaac’ ; Isaac (i. 215) ‘ is to be thought not the 
result of generation but the shaping (tcXAc/m) of the 
unbegotten. ’ The real husband of Leah is (i. 147) ‘ the 
Unnoticed (6 ^(rvxafiS/xcvos),’ though Jacob is the father 
of her children. Zipporah is found* by Moses (i. 147) 
‘pregnant, (but) by no mortal.’ Tamar is (i. 598-9) 
‘pregnant through divine seed.’ Samuel is (i. 273) 

‘ born of a human mother ’ who ‘ became pregnant after 
receiving divine seed. ’ Concerning the birth of Isaac, 
Philo says (i. 148) : * It is most fitting that God should 
converse, in a manner opposite to that of man, with a 
nature wonderful and unpolluted and pure.’ If such 
language as this could be used by educated Jewish 
writers about the parentage of those who were merely 
inspired by God’s Word, how much more would even 
stronger language be used about the origin of one who 
was regarded as being filled with the Word, or the 
Word himself l 

(iii. ) Justin and Irenceus confirm the view that pro- 
phecy has contributed to shape the belief in a miraculous 
conception. Justin admits that some did not accept it, 
but bases his dissent from them on (Tryph. 48) ‘the 
proclamations made by the blessed prophets and taught 
by him (i.e. , Christ).’ Irenaeus says that the Ebionites 
declared Jesus to have been the son of Joseph (iii. 21 1) 

‘ following (KaraKoXovd'/jaavres),' those who interpreted 
‘virgin’ in Is. 7 14 as ‘young woman (veavis).' Pro- 
phecy will also explain the divergence between Mt and 
Lk. Some, following the Hebrew, might say that the 
divine message came to Mary , the mother of the Lord, 
others (following ©) might assert that the message 
came to Joseph , Mary’s husband. Lk. has taken the 
former course, Mt (though inconsistently) the latter. 
Prophecy also explains Mt. 's and Lk. ’s attitude toward 

that the non-use of ickivtiv Kt<j>a Xrjv to represent it throughout 
<5 and NT makes it improbable that it would represent ‘ bowing ’ 
here. 

1 The name ‘virgin’ is sometimes ambiguous. Thus, when 
Abercius (a.d. about 190) writes that * the pure Virgin grasped 
the Fish’ (the Fish meaning Christ). Lightfoot ugn. i. 481) 
hesitates between ‘ the Virgin Mary ’ ana. ‘ the Church,’ but 
apparently inclines to the latter. Marcion is accused by 
Epiphanius of ‘ seducing a virgin * and being consequently ex- 
communicated. But (1) neither Tertullian (an earlier but not 
less implacable enemy of Marcion) nor the still earlier Irenaeus. 
makes mention of any such charge ; (2) Hegesippus (Eus. iii. 82 7^ 
says that * the Church remained a pure and uncorrupted virgin* 
till the days of Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem, when heresies 
began. Marcion must clearly be acquitted : cp Diognet. ad 
fin. oitbi Eua <f>$tipercu aAAa wapdivof (the Church) witrm k rtu. 
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the Messianic name ‘ Immanuel ’ Jesus was not (any 
more than Isaiah’s son) called by this name, and Lk. 
omits all reference to it Mt (or the author of Mt’s 
Introduction), 1 though he represents Joseph as receiving 
the Annunciation, represents people in general as destined 
to give Jesus this name, and alters the prophecy ac- 
cordingly (Mtl 31-23), ‘Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus . . . that it might be fulfilled . . . They shall 
call his name Immanuel. ’ 

(iv.) Divergence of Mt. and Lk . — For the rest, Mt. 
and Lk. altogether diverge. Both the genealogies of 
Their J^ 115 (according to all reasonable inter - 
pretation) trace his descent through 
divergence. j ose p^ ( not through Mary, 9 and there 
survive even now traces of a dislocation between them and 
the Gospels in which they are incorporated. 8 The 
Genealogies (for an account and analysis of which see 
Genealogies ii.) appear to have denied, the Gospels 
certainly affirm, a Miraculous Conception. 

(a) Mt. 1 x6, in its present text, has ’I. Se iyeyvrjtrev t&v 'I 
7 bv avSpa Manias, eyewrj&rj Tijerotx 6 Xeyo fievoz Xpurros. 

But Ss. has ‘ t. begat Joseph ; Joseph, to whom was espoused 
Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus, who is called the Christ.’ 
‘Begat’ is also retained by a , b, Bobb. and S. German ensis, 
even though they make ‘ Mary ’ the subject.* This indicates that 
the original had simply (a) ‘James begat Joseph, and Joseph 
begat Jesus.’ Then, when tne belief in the Miraculous Con- 
ception arose, various corrections were made, such as ( b ) ‘ to 
whom was espoused, or betrothed, Mary the Virgin,’ or ‘the 
husband of Mary,’ to indicate that the ‘begetting ’ was to be 
taken in a putative sense, or to refer the reader to what followed 
as a corrective of the formal genealogical statement. Then (c), 
‘Mary’ was repeated as the subject of a new clause in the 
genealogy, but with the repetition of the now misplaced 1 begat.’ 
Then (a), some altered ‘begat ’ into ‘brought forth, others 
into ‘ from whom was begotten.’ 

(0) Lk. 823 (WH| has xai avrbf Ijv ’Irjaous apyop.evov «<rel 
e Tali' Tfnajcovra, &>v vt os, ax ivofii^ero, Taxn^i. But Ss has, ‘ And 
Jesus, when he was about thirty years old, as he was called the 
son of Joseph, son of Heli,’ etc., which is not a complete 
sentence. D has 7 jv Si Tijitov? ox ct&v rpiaxovra ap\6/JLtvo s ax 
to tlvcu vios ’Iatcntf), etc., and just before, has (8 22) eya> 
ertffiepoy yeyevyr/xd <r«: but both Clem. Alex. (407) and Iren, 
(ii. 22 5 ) read ipy6p.tvos (for a p^ofitvoz), and interpret it as 
‘coming to baptism.’ D may be interpreted to mean that Jesus, 
at the beginning of his thirtieth year, was (really), as he was 
supposed to be, the son of Joseph, but that, in the moment of 
baptism, he was begotten again by the Holy Spirit. Ss will 
have the same meaning if we insert * was ’ as the missing verb, 
‘Jesus . . . [was], as he was called, the son of Joseph.’ ® The 
Acta Pilati throw light on almost forgotten Jewish charges 
against Jesus that may have influenced some Evangelists, 
inducing them to lay stress on the fact that Jesus was really 
‘the son of Joseph,' or at all events that Mary, at the time of 
the birth of her first-bom, was ‘ espoused to Joseph.’ 6 

1 It is highly probable, on grounds of style, that the author 
of the Introduction is not the author of the whole of Mt.’s 
Gospel. 

8 D rewrites the earliest part of Lk.’s genealogy, partially 
conforming it to Mt. 

* This is all the more important if the tradition recorded by 
Clem. Alex, is correctly interpreted to mean that * those portions 
of the Gospels which consist of the genealogies were written 
first ’ (see below, f Bo). 

* Codex a (and sim. Bobb.) has ‘ J. autem genuit Joseph, cui 
desponsata Virgo Maria genuit Tesum’; b has ‘Joseph, cui 
desponsata erat V.M., V. autem Maria genuit Jesum.’ Later, 
b and Bobb. (a is missing) use ‘pariet’ and ‘peperit’ of 
Mary,, showing that ‘genuit’ is not an error here, but is a 
retention of the old true reading, inconsistent with the altera- 
tions adopted. . Codex d (D is missing) alters ‘ genuit ’ into 
*peperit,’ but in other respects agrees with a. Corb. and 
Brix. agree with the Greek text. The Vat. MS. of the Diatess. 
gives Mt. 1 16 thus : ‘Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
who of her begat Jesus, the Messiah.’ See the English transla- 
tion by Hogg (Ante-Nicene Christian Library, add. yoL 
1897, p. 45, n. 6), who points out the possibility of confusion 
between * who of her begat,’ and ‘from whom was begotten,’ 
in passing from Syriac to Arabic. 

a Ss, however, has above (not ‘ This day I have begotten thee,’ 
but) (Lk.822), ‘Thou art my Son and my beloved.’ But 
this may have been taken as equivalent to ‘I have begotten 
thee to-day as my Son.’ Codex b has ‘quod videbatur et 
dicebatur esse filius Joseph ’ ; d follows D. 

* In Acta P. (A and B) 2 3 f. the ‘eiders of the Jews’ say to 
Jesus, ‘Thou art bom of fornication,’ (B, ‘of sin’), to which 
other pious Jews reply (1) (A), ‘ we know that Joseph espoused 
(or betrothed [iuvmrre wwto]) Mary, and that he is not bom of 
fornication’ ; (2) (B), ‘we know that Joseph received Mary his 
mother in the way of espousals, to guard her ,’ of which another 
version is (3), ‘His mother Mary was given to Joseph for 
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As regards the childhood of Jesus, Mt. looks on 
Bethlehem (2x) as the predicted home of Joseph and 
Mary, and mentions their going to Nazareth as a thing 
unexpected and (223) a fulfilment of prophecy. He 
also mentions (as fulfilments of prophecy) a flight into, 
and return from, Egypt, and a massacre in Bethlehem. 
Neither of these is mentioned by Lk. , and the latter is 
not mentioned by any historian. 1 But a typical meaning 
is also obvious in both Mt ’s narratives ; Jesus is the vine 
of Israel 4 brought out of Egypt. ’ He is the antitype of 
Moses, who was saved from the slaughter of the children 
under Pharaoh. Lk. treads the safer ground of private 
and personal narrative, except so far as he has given 
trouble to apologists by his statement about an enrol- 
ment that took place under Quirinius, which was the 
cause why Joseph and Mary left their home in Nazareth 
in order to be enrolled at Bethlehem, the home of their 
ancestors. 2 Instead of prophetic there is contemporary 
and typical testimony : — Anna, the prophetess of Asher, 
representing the extreme north ; the aged Simeon 
representing the extreme south ; and Elizabeth and 
Zachariah, of the tribe of Levi. 

As regards the Baptist, while omitting some points 
that liken him to Elijah, Lk. inserts details showing 
that, from the first, John was foreordained to go before 
the Messiah, not really as Elijah, but ( 1 17) 4 in the spirit* 
and power of Elijah.’ 

(v. ) Jn. in relation to the Introductions is apparently, 
but not really, negative. In his own person he makes 
Q , no mention of Nazareth or Bethlehem. He 

* j® 8 takes us back to the cradle (Jn. 1 1) ‘in the 
beginning, ’ as though heaven were the only 
true ‘ Bethlehem (House of [the] Bread [of life]).’ The 
fervent faith of the first disciples defies past prophecies 
about Bethlehem, and present objections as to Nazareth 
and Joseph, by admitting the apparent historical fact 
to be fact, and yet believing ( 1 45 /. ) : ‘ We have found 
him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did 
write, Jesus , the son of Joseph, the man of Nazareth' 
When the objection is urged against (I46) ‘ Nazareth,’ 
faith in the personality of Jesus overwhelms the objector 
with the mystical reply ( 1 46), ‘ Come and see. ’ 8 In Mt. 

esfousal , not in actual wedlock, but to guard (els pm) err c Lav, 
ov yafiucnv, aAA.’ ei? rrjprioiv).' The first of these three versions 
defends Jesus against the Jewish charge, but surrenders the 
Miraculous Conception. The second is obscure. The third 
sacrifices the defence, but retains the miracle. 

1 Some attempt to explain the omission by other omissions of 
the crimes of kings by their paneprrists; but Josephus dwells on 
the history of Herod and nis family, in order to show (Ant. 
xviii. 5 5) the retribution of Providence. 

2 Quirinius was governor of Syria, a.d. 6, ten years after 
this time. The most plausible explanation suggested is, 
perhaps, that Quirinius was twice, governor of Syria; but 
there is no direct, and scarcely any indirect, evidence to justify 
the belief. There is also no proof that Mary’s presence was 
obligatory. That Lk. invented such an ‘enrolment’ is im- 
possible ; but that he antedated it is highly probable. Making 
(or revising) a compilation toward the close of the 1st century, 
he might naturally consider that the ‘enrolment’ supplied an 
answer to the difficult question, ‘How came the parents of 
Jesus to Bethlehem at the time of the birth ? ’ See Chronology, 
I 59 f . ; also Quirinius. 

"For the meaning of this Rabbinical formula, see Schttttg. 
and Hot. Hebr., adloc., and Wetst. (on Jn. I40) who quotes, 
among other illustrations, Rev. 6 1. It introduces the explana- 
tion of a mystery. Note also a similar contrast between 
personal belief and pedantical unbelief in 7 40 ff . : ‘ Some . . . 
when they heard these words, said, This is . . the prophet 
. . . but some said, What t doth the Christ come out of Galilee ? 
Hath not the Scripture said that the Christ cometh qf the seed 
of David and from Bethlehem V And compare the sub- 
ordinate ‘ officers ’ (7 46. ‘ Never man so spake *) with * the chief 
priests and Pharisees (7 52, ‘Out of Galilee ariseth noprophet ’). 
Westcott says, on Jn. 742, ‘There is a tragic irony in the fact 
that the condition which tne objectors ignorantly assumed to be 
unsatisfied,’ i.e. birth in Bethlehem, r was actually satisfied.’ 
But are we to believe that Jesus knew that the ‘condition’ 
was ‘satisfied,’- and yet left the objectors in their ignor- 
ance. so as to keep back from them the fulfilment of God’s 
word, making himself responsible for the * tragic* consequences? 
And in the face of such an objection, publicly and persistently 
made, is it credible that a conspiracy of silence snould have 
been maintained by Christ’s relations, friends, and neighbours? 
This, at all events, cannot be disputed, that Jn. represents the 
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it is the fulfilment of prophecy ; in Lk. it is the testimony 
of visions and voices pointing to John as the messenger 
of the Messiah, and to the Messiah himself ; in Jn. it is 
( 1 X4), ‘ the glory as of the only begotten of the Father ’ 
— that constitutes the true testimony to Christ 


V. The Conclusions. 

The conclusions (Mt. Lk. and Mk. -App.) in 
Q m «t»,a effect treat of Christ’s resurrection. 

This the genuine Mk. does not 

sion» . method. describe> ^ddng off abruptly at 

( 168 ), ‘ for they were afraid. ’ 1 

i. The Evangelists select their evidence. — Mt. 
mentions two appearances. In the first, Christ 
appears to women who 4 held his feet ’ ; in the 
second, to the Eleven ; but it is added that 1 some 
doubted.’ In Lk. Christ never appears to women. 
Indeed, Lk. almost excludes such an appearance by 
speaking of (2423) ‘a vision of angels which the 
women are reported to have seen, without any mention 
of Christ's appearing to them. In this omission he 
resembles Paul, who enumerates several appearances 
to men but none to women. 2 Now, in giving a list of 
the ‘appearances’ on which he had laid stress, an 
apostle might write thus in a letter to his own converts. 
But Lk. writes as a historian, giving Theophilus evi- 
dence that he might know ‘the exact truth.’ Him, 
therefore, we might reasonably expect not to omit any 
important testimony, known to him, concerning Christ’s 
resurrection. His omission, in itself, disposes of the 
theory that the differences of Lk. from Mt. arise from 
mere haste or carelessness of observation, like those 
with which we are familiar in a court of justice. Like 
a glacier-worn rock, Lk. exhibits the signs of attempts 
to smooth away points of objection. Not, of course, 
that he invents. But while adopting old traditions, he 
accepts adaptations suggested in the course of new con- 
troversies. He shows a desire to prove, improve, 
edify, reconcile, select — motives natural.'but not adapted 
to elicit ‘ the exact truth.’ 

(ii. ) The Period of Manifestations. — Even* for the 
coolest and most judicial historian, the difficulty of 
25 Duration reconc ^ n g an d selecting must have been 
Of Manifesto- ve ? f 6 * 1 ' J “" ‘hough he mentions 

. . a only three manifestations, implies (20 30) 

that there were many more. Not 
improbably the period of appearances and voices was 
much longer than is commonly supposed. 8 Mt. tells us, 
concerning the only manifestation that he records as 
made to the Eleven, that (2817) ‘ some doubted,’ while 


disciples as believing in a ‘Jesus of Nazareth ,’ whilst the un- 
believing Pharisees demand a ‘Jesus of Bethlehem.' 

1 For the evidence of spuriousness (lately increased by the 
discovery of the Sinaitic Codex of the Syriac Gospels) see 
WH 2 (notes), pp. 20-51. 

a Cp Acta Pilatx (7) (A and sim. B), ‘ We have a law that a 
woman is not to come forward to give evidence.’ Doubtless, 
such an objection was often heard by Christians from their 
adversaries. 

* The only evidence is Acts 1 3 8t ripepuiv Teo-oapaKovra, 
where D reads, in different order, re<r«r. i\p. without 8 id. In 
Hebrew ‘days’ sometimes means ‘some, or several, days,’ as in 
Gen. 40 4, ‘ They continued [for some] days (© ripepai) in ward.’ 
By corruption, or tradition, M (i.e. ‘forty’) might easily be 
added to HMEPQN (or HMEPfi) before or after it ; and the 
number would suit OT traditions about Israel, Moses, and 
Elijah. . The Valentinians supposed Christ to have remained 
with his disciples eighteen months: Pistis Sophia, ch. 1 
mentions eleven years. Lk. indicates that the disciples were to 
remain (Acts 1 ef.) in Jerusalem till the descent of the Spirit, 
two or three days. Apollonius indicates (Eus. v. 18 14) ‘ from 
tradition,’ a period of twelve years : Clem. Alex. (764) says, ‘ In 
the Preaching of Peter , the Lord says to the disciples after the 
Resurrection, * I have chosen you twelve disciples , judging you 
worthy of me . . . that those who disbelieve may hear and 
testify, not being able to say in excuse, “ We did not hear ’’ ’ ; 
but, Just before. (76a) ‘Peter says that the Lord said to the 
apostles. . . . After twelve years go .forth to the world, lest 
any should say, We did not hear.’ Perhaps there was a con- 
fission between ‘twelve years' and ‘twelve (really eleven) 
apostles .’ See below (§ 89), for the evidence that Barnabas and 
Jn. disagreed with Lk. as to the day of the Ascension. 


others ‘worshipped.’ If other manifestations were of 
the same kind, different observers might record them 
differently. To testify to the resurrection was the 
special duty of an apostle, and such testimony was 
oral The two earliest Gospels (even if we include 
Mk.-App. as genuine) contain very much less about 
the resurrection than the two latest When at last 
the apostles passed away, and it became needful to 
write something about Christ's rising from the dead, 
and to add it to the already existing manuals of his 
teaching, the writers might find themselves forced to 
choose a few typical instances that seemed to them 
most ‘according to the Scriptures,’ and best adapted 
for edifying the Church. At first, they might be con- 
tent (as Paul was) with bare enumerations ; but, when 
the time came to fill in details, the narrators might 
supply them, partly from prose traditions, partly from 
the most ancient and popular of those hymns, which, as 
Pliny testifies, they sang to Christ as to a god, on the 
day on which they celebrated his resurrection, partly 
from the Scriptures on which the earliest witnesses for 
Christ’s resurrection lay so emphatic a stress. 

(iii. ) Traces of poetic tradition. — In the more ancient 
traditions of Mk. and Mt. , some details appear to arise 
26 Poetic f rom hymnal traditions. 1 Later accounts 
tradition * nd * cate an intention to convey either (as 
Lk. ) ‘proofs’ of a historical fact, or 
(as Jn. ) ‘ signs ’ indicative of the real though spiritual 
converse held with the disciples by the risen Saviour. 

(iv. ) Discrepancies. — Mt.’s account appears to have 
been (in parts at all events) the earliest. The testimony 
Q7 THanron °* * e so ^iers to the Resurrection (where 
ancles note the worc * s (2815) ‘ to this day’) was 
* dropped in subsequent gospels, perhaps 
owing to the unlikelihood that Roman soldiers would 
risk their lives by a falsehood such as Mt. describes. 3 

Henceforth there was (Mk., Lk., Jn.) no ‘guard ’ ; the stone 
was not ‘ sealed ’ ; there was no ‘ great earthquake ' : an angel 
did not descend from heaven ; the women came, not ‘to look at 
the tomb ’ (for they had carefully * looked at ’ it before (Mk. 


1 It is impossible here to do more than indicate one or two 
traces of this. The earthquake, which Mt. alone reports, might 
naturally spring from Pss. 46 f. ‘God is gone up with a 
shout,’ and ‘The earth melted (<5 icraKevOif, ‘was shaken*). 
Mt.’s account of the resurrection of (27 52) * many bodies of the 
saints ’ — a miracle, if authentic, more startling than the Raising 
of Lazarus, but omitted by the other Evangelists — was probably 
derived from some hymn describing how Christ went down to 
Hades and brought up to light the saints detained there. 
Mk. 16 2 says that the women came to the sepulchre when ‘ the 
sun had risen, inconsistently with his own ‘very early,’ Lk.’s 
‘deep dawn,’ and Jn.’s ‘dark.’ This becomes intelligible if 
tradition was variously influenced by hymns describing how 
(Mai. 4 2) ‘the sun (of righteousness) had risen,’ or by the 
prophecy (Ps. 465) ‘ God shall help her, and that at the dawn 
of the morning.’ It is difficult for us to realise the probable 
extent and influence of metaphor in the earliest traditions of 
the Christian Church. The Logion of Behnesa, ‘Raise the 
stone, cleave the tree,’ is taken by many in a literal sense. But 
it probably means, ‘ Raise up stones to he children of Abraham ; 
cut down and cleave the tree of Pharisaism.’ Christ never 
used such words as ‘ sowing ’ and ‘ ploughing ’ in a literal sense. 
If his own disciples misunderstood, for example, his use of 
the word ‘ leaven,’ it is highly probable that the hymns of the 
first Christian generation might be so misunderstood as to affect 
the historical traditions of the second. 

2 Later writers modify Mt.’s account so as to soften some of 
its improbabilities. Pseudo-Peter, makes the soldiers tell die 
whole truth to Pilate, who (at the instance of the Jews) enjoins 
silence. In some MSS of Acta Pilati (A) the soldiers try to 
deny the truth, but are supernaturally forced to affirm it. The 
retention of Mt.’s story, with modifications, in apocryphal books 
of the second century that delighted in the picturesque, does not 
prove a late origin. Some have thought mat Mt.’% tradition is 

g roved to be late by the excess of ‘prophetic gnosis’ in it. 

ut that, alone, is not a sure criterion. The difficulties pre- 
sented by Mt.'s account of the ‘dead bodies of saints arising,’ 
and of the women ‘grasping the feet of Jesus,’ and the 
bald statement that. ‘some. doubted,’ all suggest early origin. 
The use of ‘ prophetic gnosis ’ depends in large measure not on 
the date but on the personal characteristics of the writer. For 
example, there is more in Mt. than in Jn. But the existence of 
‘ stumbling-blocks ’ is a sure sign of an early date. In course 
of time, sceptics and enemies detected and exposed ‘ stumbling- 
blocks,’ ana subsequent evangelists adopted traditions that 
sprang up to remove or diminish them. 
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1547 Lk28«sX but 'to ‘ bring spices' for the purpose of em- 
balming the body. But when did the women buy them? When 
the Sabbath was 'quite passed (feaycvopAw) ’ says Mk (16 x). 
Not so, says Lk (2856): they bought them first, and then 
'rested on the Sabbath. Again, what was the use of the 
* spices' if the ‘great stone’ was in the way? Mk. gives no 
reply. Lk. obviates the objection by not asserting that the 
stone was * great.’ Pseudo-Peter, who has committed himself 
to a * very huge stone,’ replies, * the women determined, if they 
could not enter, to leave the slices outside the floor.' Jn. says 
in effect, ‘The women brought no spices. The body had 
received this honour already from Nicodemus.’ From this 
point, incompatibilities constitute almost the whole narrative. 
The women (x) came to the tomb ^Mk 16a [0] Mt., Lk., Tn.) 
very early, before dawn, or while it was yet dark, yet (Mk. 
16a [5 ] ) after sunrise ; (a) they said (Mk.) nothing to anyone, yet 
(Lk)they told the Eleven everything; (3) they (Mk., Mt.), were 
to bid the Eleven go ‘ to Galilee,’ yet (Lk.) they were merely 
to remind the Eleven of what Jesus had said ‘in Galilee,’ or 
(Jn.*) they (or rather Mary) brought no message at all from 
angels, but subsequently a message from Jesus that he was on 
the point of ‘ascending’; (4) they (Lk., and perhaps Mk.) 1 
entered the tomb, yet (Jn., prob. Mt.) they did not enter it ; (5) 
the angel was (Mk, Mt.) one , yet (Lk Jn.) two; (6) the angel 
'or angels) (Mt.) encouraged the women because they sought 
fesus (Mt.285): ‘Do not ye* fear, for I know that ye seek 
fesus,’ and yet (Lk) blamed them for so doing (Lk. 24 5 : 
Why seek ye the living among the dead ? ’ *) ; (7) The Eleven 
(Mk, Mt.) were to go to Galilee to see Tesus, yet (Lk., Jn.) 
they saw him in Jerusalem, and were (Acts) not to defart 
from Jerusalem (apparently not having left it since the resur- 
rection); (8) Peter (Lk 24 12, v.1.4) looked into the tomb and 
then went home without entering, yet (Jn.) Peter entered the 
tomb; (9) Maiy(Jn.)was not to touch Jesus because he had 
not yet ascended, yet (Mt.) the women held fast his feet 
though he had not yet ascended ; (10) when the two disciples 
from Emmaus reported that the Lord had appeared to them, 
the Eleven (Mk-App. 16 13) did not believe, yet (Lk.) they 
replied ‘the Lord is risen indeed'; (ix) the Lord (Mt. Jn.) 
appeared to the disciples in Galilee, yet (so far as we can judge 
from Lk and Acts) no manifestations in Galilee could have 
occurred. 


(v.) Lk.'s view (‘proofs '). — Lk. concentrates himself 
on the accumulation of (Acts 1 3) ‘proofs,’ by (1) 
3ft • - , rigidly defining the time when Jesus 
‘woof * ascenc * e d and left his disciples, (2) re- 
** ro ° *• presenting Jesus as appearing merely 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, so as to omit all 
appearances in Galilee where ‘ some doubted,’ (3) giving 
the impression that the women saw nothing but (2423) 
*a vision of angels,’ (4) recording no apparition that 
was not attested by at least ‘ two [male] witnesses,’ (5) 
introducing Jesus as eating 5 in the presence of his 
disciples. 


Yet even Lk shows loopholes for detecting possible misunder- 
standing of metaphor. Compare, for example, Lk.’s narrative of 
the Lord’s drawing near, and conversing with the two disciples 
on their way to Emmaus, with the Martyrdom of Polycarp (ii.) 
* the Lord was standing near and conversing with them 
(napeorus 6 Kvpto? upiAct avrois).’ In the latter, the ‘ standing 
near ’ is spiritual ; and so may have been (originally) the 
‘drawing near,’ and the ‘conversing ’ in the former.® 

The difficulties that befell Lk. in his attempt to ascertain the 
facts may be illustrated by the probable explanation of his 
omission of the appearance of Christ to Peter. In reality, Peter 
was probably one of the two disciples journeying to Emmaus, as 
is repeatedly assumed by Origen. But Lk.’s tradition confused 
the story, by attributing to the Eleven the words really uttered 
by the two travellers . Lk. 2^33 f should have run (as in D), 
the travellers ‘found the Eleven and those with them, and said 

1 B (iMhvtrai) favours the supposition that they did not 
enter. This is not inconsistent with e£eA0«tp, which some- 
times means ‘depart,’ nor with Mk 168, tyvyov airb rov 
uyifpsCov, which may mean that they ‘fled’ away from (not 
‘out of*) the tomb. 

a ‘Ye* is emphatic. The soldiers might well be afraid, but 
the women were not to be afraid. 

* This is still more obvious in Pseudo-Peter, * But if ye believe 
not, stoop and look* 

4 Though probably not a part of the original Lk, this insertion 
represents a very early tradition, and perhaps formed a part of 
a later edition of the Gospel. It can hardly be a condensation 
of Jn. 20 3-10. 

( 5 See Tobitl2x9 (and cp. Philo on Gen. 188) for. the estab- 
lished belief that an angef or spirit might live familiarly with 
men foe a long period, but could not eat. 

8 Also 2431, ‘their eyes were opened (8n7votx$rf<rav) ’ may be a 
metaphor meaning that ‘their eyes were opened to discern 
Christ in the Scriptures ' (cp. Lk. 2445, Acts 16 14, where it is 
used of opening the mind, or. heart) ; and their ‘ constraining ' 
the Lord's presence (rapefitdourro) at the breaking of bread, 
reminds the reader of the implied precept to resort to ‘ violence ’ 
Jn prayer (Lk 16 x6, and cp. 18 x-5). 


(lit. ‘saying,’ Myovrts, not htyoms) ‘ the Lord is risen indeed 
and hath appeared to Simon. 1 This is consistent with Mk- 
App., who says of the two travellers, ‘ they went away and told 
it unto the rest (<.*., to the Eleven), neither believed they them' 

(vi. ) The Manifestation to the Eleven (Mk. - App. , 
in ” ' Ignatius), occurring in Mk-App. 

Eleven.' afterwards *’ but ln Lk. while the two 

ueveu. traygjjgrg ^ telling their tale, is described 
by the latter as follows (2439): ‘See my hands and 
my feet that it is I myself: handle me and see 
(\frj\a<prfaaTt pc red tderc ) ; for (6rt) a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me having. [And when he had 
said this, he shewed them his hands and his feet 2 ] 
And while they still disbelieved for joy and wondered, 
he said unto them : Have ye anything to eat here (lv 06 .be) ? 
And they gave him a piece of a broiled fish [and a 
honeycomb. ] And he took it and did eat before them. ’ 
Cp Ignatius, Smym. 3 : ' For I know and believe that 
he was in the flesh even after the resurrection ; and 
when he came to Peter and his company (rots trcpl 
Mrpov), he said to them: "Take (\Apcrc), handle 
me (rJ/rjKatfrfyraTl pc) and see that (tdcre Sri ) 9 I am 
not a bodiless demon.” And straightway they touched 
him and believed, being mixed with (k pad lores) his 
flesh and his Spirit (or, v.L, blood)* For this cause 
also they despised death, and were found superior to 
death. And after his resurrection he ate with them 
and drank with them as being in the flesh (cot oaptcucds) 
although spiritually united with the Father. ’ The word 
\ 6 ( 3 ctc (as in Mk. 14 22 Mt. 2626 Xd/Sere [ 0 dyere]) is 
grammatically, as well as traditionally, adapted to 
express a Eucharistic meaning, 5 and the words, ' mixed 

1 Ss is confused, * They found the Eleven gathered together, 
and them that were with them. And he hath appeared. And 
they . '. . saying, Our Lord is risen indeed, and oath appeared 
unto Simon. And they also told them what things had happened 
in the way. . . .’ In direct speech the two travellers would 
say, ‘The Lord hath appeared unto us.’ In reported speech, 
this would become, ‘ the Lord appeared unto them.’ The next 
stage of the tradition would define ‘them’ as ‘Simon and a 
companion. ’ Lastly, Simon, as being the more important, would 
be alone mentioned. 

a WH regard the bracketed words as an insertion ‘at a 
period when forms of the oral Gospel were still current.’ 

8 * See that ' is prob. the rendering of Ifiere ort here (so 
Lightf.), though in the corresponding passage in Lk. it means 
'see, because.' 

4 The best MSS are in favour of iroeviian. 

6 No instance has been alleged of the use of Ad/Sere in the 
sense of the middle, Aa/3 tcrOe, ‘ take hold of.’ 

There are several signs of early variations as to this tradition 
both in Ignatius and in Lk. The words ‘ and see that I am not 
a bodiless demon ’ dislocate the sentence, which begins with an 
appeal to touch, not to sight. We know from Origen (see 
Lightf. ad loc.) that these words were in the Preaching of Peter 
which he rejected, and we have reason to believe that they were 
not in the Gospel of the Hebrews, as known to him and Eusebius; 
Lightf. suggests that they were added in the recension of that 
Gospel known to Jerome. Cancelling them, we should have, as 
the original, in the Gospel of the Hebrews, ‘ Take me ; and 
they straightway handled him and believed.’ As regards Lk., 
Irenseus (iii. 14 3), when quoting passages from Lk. accepted 
by Marcion and Valentinus, omits this passage, though Tertullian 
inserts it as part of Marcion’s Gospel. Possibly Irenseus con- 
sidered that Marcion was quoting it from some apocryphal 
source (though Tertullian does not say so, but merely accuses 
Marcion of perverting the passage). Irenaeus himself nowhere 
quotes this passage, but alludes to the assumption about 
‘spirits ’ expressed in it, in v. 2 3 * For the Spirit (rb yap irvevpa) 
hath neither bones nor flesh. Tertullian da] Marcion 443, 
[b] De Came Christi 5 ) quotes the words twice, omitting the 
appeal to handling , and also omitting^ ‘flesh.' Even in (a), 
the context shows that he is not quoting a mutilated text of 
Marcion’s; but (b) makes it certain that the omission is 
Tertullian' s own. He quotes thus, ( a ) ‘See my hands and 
feet that it is I myself,’ (b) ‘ See that it is I ’ ; and in both cases 
adds, ‘ for a spirit hath not bones as ye see me having.’ In the 
context of ( b ), he asserts that a spirit has ‘flesh,’ but has not 

1 lvmiK ’ £ ViQnrlc ’ a nA *fuf 1 Mamnn ! a orrtivl 5 « cr tn HT •rtnllionl 


remarks that Marcion nught as well have cancelled the passage 
as interpret it thus. [In \b) Clark has, by error, / hath not fesh 


Thomas to Him and said, “ Reach hither ; handle me, and see : 
for a Spirit hath not bones and flesh, as ye see me have.” ’ 

D (differing from d) has (Lk 2439) ifakoujnfoaT* teas 
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with his flesh and spirit (or blood)/ implying a close 
union such as binds each member of the Church to Christ 
in the one Body or one Bread , may very well be a part of 
the tradition (or of some comment on it) from which 
Ignatius is quoting. If so, the original (though not the 
Ignatian) meaning may be correctly expressed by the 
Armenian paraphrastic version, ‘they believed, who 
(or, and they) were participators of the Eucharist (lit 
communicated), and who (?) feasted before on his body 
and blood.’ In other words, the disciples not only 
received a vision and an utterance of the Lord, but 
also were made one with the body and spirit (or blood ) 
of Christ and were raised above the fear of death by 
participating in the Eucharist and therein handling his 
flesh. These facts, being liter alised in later narratives, 
may have given rise to the statements, made in good 
faith, that they had ‘handled’ Christ’s ‘body,’ or tha t 
Christ had given them his ‘ body ’ to * handle. ’ 

(vii. ) The historical estimate of Lk.'s Tradition must 
be lowered, (i) by evidence of his other errors and 

30 . Historical misunderstandings given above. (2) 
estimate of Lk. ^ t ^ le vanatlons m the corresponding 
tradition quoted by Ignatius and 
Tertullian, (3) by the fact that, about a.d. no, 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch (of which city Luke [Eus. 
846] is said to have been a native), wishing to attest 
the reality of the bodily resurrection of Christ, quotes 
from an unknown authority a passage that omits all 
mention of ‘eating,’ and neither here nor elsewhere 
refers to the testimony of Lk. This certainly leads to 
the inference that Lk. had not, in the mind of Igna- 
tius, that preponderant authority which a * canonical ’ 
or even authoritative Gospel might be expected to 
have. 1 

Lk.’s evidence must not be dismissed without a reference to 
Acts 1 4, ovva\iC6fiivot, which really meant ‘assembling with,’ 
but was probably interpreted by Lk. (as by patristic com- 
mentators, e.g. Clement, Epist. to James and Horn. 15 13) 
‘ eating with, ’ cp Acts 10 41 : ‘ Not to all the people, but to witnesses, 
to those foreordained by God, namely ourselves, who (otrtro) 
ate and drank with him after the resurrection from the dead.’ 
This, when combined with Acts 1 4 Lk. 2443 and Lk. 18 26 (* we 
have eaten and drunk in thy presence ’ ; not in parallel Mt. 7 22) 
indicates a consistent interpretation of such a nature as (possibly) 
to convert, metaphorical accounts of spiritual intercourse and 
revelation into literal accounts of historical * proofs.’ 


(viii. ) Jn.'s view (signs). In Jn., ‘proof’ is entirely 
subordinated to ‘ signs ’ — i. e. , spiritual symbolisms. The 
81 Jn ’a ^ rst man ifesta.tion G f Jesus is to a woman, 
‘aiima ’ w ^° (^ l6 ) does not recognise him till called 
1 ® nS * by name. The Ascension is mentioned as 
impending and as (apparently) preliminary to being 
( 20 17) ‘touched.’ In the second manifestation, Jesus 
conveys to ‘the disciples’ the Holy Spirit which (739) 
could not be conveyed till after the Ascension — a fact 
indicating that, in the interval between the two, Jesus 
had ascended. In a third (making the second to ' the 
disciples'), he offers himself to the ‘handling’ of the 
incredulous Thomas, and pronounces a blessing on 
those who have not seen yet have believed. In a fourth, 
(21x4 ‘the third ’ to ' the disciples' ), he is in Galilee, 
directing the seven fishermen in their task of catching 


iSert TO Itva ocrra ovk teat trapeas koBios c/me pheirere 
tyovra. Codex a has ‘ Handle me yourselves ’ (reading avrot 
for avrrfc in what precedes). In Ss the passage, which has been 
(142) scraped with a knife, runs thus, * Behold, see my hands 
and my feet, and feel and see that it is I ; for a spirit . . . 
flesh and bones ... as ... see me .. . When . . . not . . . 
were. Again he said unto them, ‘ Have ye here anything to 
eat ? ’ Codices a b d and Brix. omit ‘ me ’ after ' handle. ’ 

The emphasis laid on ‘bones* may have arisen from an 
allusion to Is. 66x4 (®bkaq): ‘Your bones shall spring up.’ 
* Blood’ was omitted, perhaps in accordance with a sense that 
it could not appeal either to sight or to touch. (Justin {Tryph. 
76] indicates something specially non-human about the blocxi of 
Christ.) 

I Apologists usually depreciate what they call *a mere 
argument from silence ’ ; but it has weight varying with cir- 
cumstances. Here it is extremely weighty. The evidence is almost 
as strong as if Ignatius said expressly, ‘I did not know Lk./ 
or else, ‘ I knew Lk., but did not believe it to be so authori- 
tative as the tradition from which I quoted.’ 


the one hundred and fifty-three 1 fish in the net of the 
Church, and feeding them with the One Bread and the 
One Fish before they go forth to preach the Gospel to 
the world. Then, without definite demarcation of the 
period of manifestations and voices, the Gospel ends. 


In all this, the difference between Jn. and Lk. is obvious. 
Take, for example, the first manifestation to the disciples. In 
« a Jn., the disciples are not (Lk. 2437) 1 terrified 

32. coatrart in<f affrighted^; they have receive/ the nu»a^ 
between from Mary in which Jesus calls them his 
* Signs' and 'brethren, and when Jesus ‘stood in the midst* 
'proofs.' ? f , th 1 em » ! ! ^ey ' rejoice ’ as soon as they see 
* the hands and the side. * They do not (as m 

Lk.) suppose Jesus to be a ‘spirit* (or, as D, ‘ phantasm *) ; 
they require no appeal to sight or touch ; nor does Jesus eat in 
their presence. The object of the first manifestation in Jn. is 
apparently not to prove the Resurrection but to convey the 
Spirit tO ( the disciples. There is no explanation of prophecy ; 
the Spirit is conveyed at once, not promised as a future gin. 
The appeal to touch comes afterwards. The incredulity of 
Thomas (absent on the first occasion) makes Jesus reproachfully 
suggest on a second occasion that the incredulous disciple may 
touch the wounds in his hands and side ; but it is not indicated 
that Thomas does this. The words that follow suggest that it 
was not done: (20 29) ‘Because thou hast seen thou hast 
believed * : (it is not said, ‘ Because thou hast touched*).* 


The same spiritual (as distinct from Lk.*s logical) 
purpose pervaded Jn.’s sign of the ‘seven’ — who, if 
‘proof’ and not a ‘sign’ had been intended, should 
have been ‘the Eleven.’ 5 There is indeed some 
similarity between the words of Jesus in Jn. 21 5 : 

' Children, have ye any meat? ’ and those in Lk. ( 244 x) : 
* Have ye here anything to eat ? ’ But how great a 
difference in reality 1 In the latter case the Messiah 
deigns to take food from the disciples in order to meet 
their (Lk. 2438) 'reasonings’; in the former, the 
Saviour gives himself to the ‘children’ to strengthen 
them for the work of the Gospel. 

(ix. ) Contrast between Jn. and the Synoptists. — There 


1 For the symbolism of this, see below, | 47. 

2 This ‘standing in the midst,’ however, is from prophetic 
gnosis: see Ps.2222, quoted by Heb. 2xx /. and by Justin 
( Tryph. 106 ) : also cp Lk. 24 36. 

8 Mot, as Lk., ‘the hands and the feet.' In Jn., as in 
Pseudo-Peter, the feet are apparently regarded as bound, not 
nailed, to the cross. 

4 In Jn., the first manifestation to the disciples seems to 
include a new and spiritual Genesis or Creation of man. The 
old Genesis (27) described how God * breathed (ii*<f>voTjow) 
into the face (of man) the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.' 

The rarity of ifuftv aav, which occurs in NT nowhere except in 
' n. 20 22, suffices to make the reference to Gen. 2 7 certain. 
I’hilo also frequently quotes Gen. 27 (with ifubvcrav) to contrast 
the ‘ earthy ’ or ‘ first ’ man with the * spiritual ' or ‘ second ’ man. 
Not improbably Jn. also has in mind that Ignatian tradition 
which described the apostles as ‘ mixed with his flesh and his 
spirit.' (Careful analysis of all the passages where Ignatius 
combines ‘flesh and spirit’ and ‘flesh and blood* makes it 
probable that ‘ spirit ’ (not ‘ blood J is the correct reading. At 
the same time, if both traditions were prevalent. Jn.a first 
manifestation to the disciples would express the * being mixed 
with his spirit, ’ and the second (that to Thomas) the ‘being 
mixed with his blood \ 

In any case, Jn. takes this historically sacred word, tradition- 
ally associated with the creation of man, and represents it as 
dramatised in an act, in which the Logos remakes man in the 
Divine image, ‘breathing into* him that Spirit of himself 
which (as Paul says, 1 Cor. 15 45) was not only ‘ living (£$*vY but 
also ‘life-giving (foitwotow),’ so as to enable the disciples to 
transmit life to others. 

5 It is interesting to note here (in the light of Mk. 1 16-20) the 
difference between Lk.’s and Jn.’s Draught of Fish! which 
Lk. connects with the calling of Peter to be a Fisher of 
Men, but Jn. with an imparting of the One Fish and the 
One Bread to the ‘ seven ’ disciples— apparently as a preparation 
for their apostolic work. It will be found that Lk. differs from 
Mk. and Mt. in seven points:— (1) the boats are ‘standing* by 
the lake: (2) there are two boats (the Jewish and Gentile 
Churches), not one : (3) all (Peter included) have given up 
fishing in despair; (4) Jesus enters one of the vessels; (5) the 
nets are ‘ rent asunder ’ ; (6) Peter fears and bids Jesus depart ; 
(7) Jesus does not expressly bid any of the fishers ‘follow’ him. 
Jn. differs from Lk. in all these details: (1) It is Jesus (not the 
boats) who is standing by the sea ; (3) there is but one vessel ; 
(3) Peter has. not given up fishing ; (4) Jesus does not enter the 
vessel ; (5) iri spite of the multitude of the fishes (21 xi) ' the net 
was not rent ' ; (6) Peter leapt into the sea and hastened toward 
Jesus ; (7) Peter is bidden, after the Sacramental Feast, not 
only to feed Christ’s sheep, but also to ‘follow* him. 
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is a curious contrast between the personal and as it 
lift v were private nature of Christ's last 

1 waS **Pa.uL utterances 111 J n - and the public or 
wonu . raiu. utterances recorded by 

Lk. , Mk.-App., and the last verses of Mt. 

In Jn. f ‘ Hither, break your fast,’ 4 Lovest thou me? ’ 
• Feed my sheep,' ' If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? ’ In the Synoptists, either (Mk.- 
App. ) the injunction to preach the Gospel, the prediction 
of condemnation for those who will not believe and be 
baptized, and the promise of signs such as the 4 casting 
out of devils,’ 4 tongues,’ 4 lifting up serpents,' 1 drinking 
poison, etc., and healing the sick ; or else (Mt. ) 4 bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, teaching them to keep all things as 
many as I commanded you,' and a farewell in Galilee, 
with an assertion that Jesus possesses all power, and 
a promise that he will be always present with the 
disciples ; or, lastly (Lk. ), an 4 opening ’ of the dis- 
ciples’ minds to understand the Scriptures, and a long 
statement that the Scriptures ‘must needs have been 
thus fulfilled,’ and that there must be the preaching of 
repentance in his name 4 with a view to the remission 
of sins to all the nations — beginning from Jerusalem,’ 2 
and then a promise, and a warning that they must 
remain in the city till the promise is fulfilled : — concern- 
ing all which utterances we are warned by our knowledge 
of the various accounts of Christ’s revelations to Paul 
that we must accept none of them as necessarily repre- 
senting the actual words of Christ himself, though (in 
various degrees, and subject to various qualifications) 
they may be regarded as revelations to the Early Church, 
conveyed, during the period of manifestations, to this 
or that disciple, in the same way in which the vision 
and the voice were conveyed to Paul at his conver- 


1 An interesting instance of the combination of (i) the 
historical, (2) the exaggerated, (5) the metaphorical. (1) The 
healing of diseases by the Christians was a historical fact ; (2) 
the gift of 4 tongues * — as we infer from Paul’s Epistles — was a 
phenomenon remarkable, but not supernatural ; (3) the 4 taking 
up,’ or, more probably, ‘destroying (apovariv) of serpents’ was 
probably a literalising of the promise in Lk. 10 19 that the 
disciples should 4 trample upon serpents and scorpions and all 
the power of the enemy.’ 

, * The text is doubtful 

* The Testimony of Paul , in any full discussion of the Re- 
surrection, would come first and claim a detailed consideration. 
Here we can wily observe on 1 Cor. 15 3-8 that (1), among the 
earliest traditions communicated to converts, was a doctrine 
(probably oral, wapiSuica) on the Resurrection of Christ ; (2) in 
this tradition, 4 accordance with the Scriptures ’ played a prominent 
part ; (3) the manifestations of Christ were described by the 
word 4 appeared (i^bj),’ a word regularly denoting visions [the 
only instance in which it is used in NT of the appearance of a 
material body is Acts 7 26] ; (4) Paul places first an appearance 
to Cephas, and last but one an appearance to James, neither 
of which is recorded in our canonical Gospels ; (5) he excludes 
all appearances to women; (6) he places the appearance of 
Christ to himself on the same footing as those witnessed by the 
apostles ; (7) he speaks of the risen body as 4 a spiritual body’ 
(cm which, note that Clem. Alex. (970-972) says that every spirit 
has a 4 body,’ and that demons are called ‘bodiless’ only in 
comparison with the spirits that are destined to he saved) } and 
as bring (8) the same, in kind, for Christ, as for the faithful 
after death—*./., as we should infer, not a tangible body. (9) 
The latest of Paul’s speeches on his vision repeats, as from 
Jesus, a long discourse (Acts 26 14-18). It then continues (ib. 19) 
Y Whereupon ... I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision .’ But Paul’s earlier speech (22) assigns to Jesus merely 


of A, . . . , w 

is uttered by Jesus indeed, but on a much later occasion (22 18-21) 
when the apostle was in a ‘trance.’ On the other hand, in 
the earliest account of the vision, the mention of Saul’s mission 
to ‘the Gentiles’ is made by Jesus (9 15) not to Saul , but to 
Ananias; and Jesus is represented as saying to Saul no more 
than occurs in 22. 

These facts lead to the following general conclusions (a) 
Words recorded as having been uttered by Jesus may really 
have been heard in the course of a 4 vision .’ (b) Words recorded 
as uttered in a 4 vision ’ may have been heard in the course of a 
4 trance.' (c) The alleged occasion of utterance may really be 
a confusion of two or even more occasions, (d) Some of the 
words may have proceeded not directly from Jesus, but indirectly, 
through an inspired speaker. 


VI. Single Tr aditions. 


(a) The First Gospel. — (l ) Doctrinal and other char- 
acteristics . — That Mt was primarily intended for Jewish 
S4. Sinolft readers is suggested by the stress laid 

tradition^ Ml ° n f roph ?£ : J he t f acing of .S e ?f lo 8y 

back to Abraham (not, as in Lk., to 

Adam ; cp Genealogies il ) ; the Sermon on the 
Mount corresponding to the Law given on Mount 
Sinai ; the contrast between what had been said 4 of old 
time ’ and what the new Lawgiver prescribed ; the word 
‘lawlessness’ (altered in Lk. UJ27 to 'iniquity'), used 
by Mt. alone, and the strong condemnation of him 
who (Mt. 619) breaks, or teaches others to break, ‘one 
of the least of the commandments. ’ 1 


Mt.'s parables point less to the inclusion of the Gentiles than 
to the exclusion of unworthy Jews. He alone has the saying 
(22 14) : 4 Many are called but few chosen.’ He seems to move 
amid a race of backsliders, among dogs and swine unworthy of 
the pearls of truth, among the tares sown by the enemy, among 
fishermen who must cast back again many of the fish caught in 
the net of the Gospel. 4 The broad way ’ is mentioned by him 
alone, and the multitude of those that go thereby, and the guest 
without the wedding garment, and the foolish virgins, ana the 
goats, and those who even 4 cast out devils ’ in the name of the 
Lord and yet are rejected by him because they 4 work lawless- 
ness.’ He alone introduces into the Lord’s Prayer the words 
4 Deliver us from the evil (one).’ Elsewhere he alone gives as a 
reason for not being distracted, ‘sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.’ The wavering or retrogression of many Jewish 
converts when the breach between Jews and Gentiles widened, 
about the time of the siege of Jerusalem, may well explain the 
emphasis laid by Mt. on backsliding ; and the condemnation 
of 4 lawlessness ’ might refer to Hellenising Jews who considered 
that the new law set them free from all restraint, and who, in 


4 hypocrites ’ whom his Gospel 
continually denounced (the word occurs in Mt. 13 times, in Mk. 
1, in Lk. 3, in Jn. o); and he dwells more than the rest on the 
blessings of the meek, the merciful, and the little ones whose 
angels behold the face of the Father. 

Besides the fulfilments of prophecy or type mentioned 
in his Introduction, Mt. sees several others not men- 
tioned in the Triple Tradition. 

Some of these, e.g. that relating to the (21 2-5) 4 ass and the 
colt,’ (27 9) 4 the potter’s field,’ (12 40) the 4 three days and three 
nights in the belly of the whale’ as representing the time of 
Christ’s remaining in the tomb, and the (23 35) apparently in- 
accurate reference to Zachariah the son of Baracniah, contain 
such obvious difficulties that they may be regarded as evidences 
of early, not of late composition, 3 and the same applies to (2 23) 
4 He shall be called a Nazarene,’ which is found in no existing 
book of prophecy. See Nazareth. 

Apart from his account of the Resurrection, few new miracles 
are introduced by Mt.. Two of these consist of acts of healing. 
Two are connected with Peter, (1) Mt. 14 28-33, the walking on 
the water, (2) Mt. 17 24, the coin in the fish’s mouth. As to 
these, the omission of the former by Mk. and Jn., who record 
what precedes and follows, points to the conclusion that it is a 
poetic symbolism of Peter’s lapse and restoration. A metaphorical 
explanation probably applies also to the latter. 3 


1 Cp also Proceedings of the Society of Historical Theology 
(’97), 4 6 f, as to the seven beatitudes on character (omitted 
or altered by Lk.), the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
(where Lk. probably retains the original and shorter form), the 
seven parables in Mt. IS, the genealogy compressed into a triad 
<f fourteen, and other numerical groupings that show Jewish 
influence. 

3 An authoritative and widely circulated Gospel stands in this 
respect on quite a different footing from an apocryphal and non- 
authoritative book. The former would be attacked by con- 
troversialists, and any difficulties contained in it would be 
exposed. Christians could not cancel the difficult passages 
without giving up the authority of the book. Consequently 
the difficult passages would re mam in that Gospel, but would be 
quietly dropped by subsequent evangelists. Hence, as between 
our canonical Gospels, the presence of difficulties is a mark of 
early date. But this criterion does not apply to comparatively 
obscure works not so liable to attack. 

8 See an extraordinary comment in Ephraem (p. 161) ‘So 
when Simon . . . took his net and went to cast it into the sea, 
they also went with him ’ (cp Jn. 21 3, 4 1 go a-fishing. They 
say unto him, We also come with thee *). Also cp Philo (1 499) 
on ‘the holy didrachm,’ and Clem. Alex. (947), where he says 
that 4 the fish’ hints at (alyirrei) God-given food, and that the 
stater might admit ‘other solutions not unknown (ovk ayvoov- 
uAue) ’— which implies a tradition of symbolism on Otis incident. 
For other traces of Philonian symbolism in the Synoptic Gospels, 
cp Mt. 18 33 and Lk. 18 21 on the ‘leaven’ which a woman ‘hid 
(iviupviptv, etcpvipev) in three measures (adrd) of meal,’ with 
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^ (ii* ) Evidence as to date. — When Mt. recorded the pre- 
diction that the apostles (10 33) would not 1 accomplish 
35. Its date. cities °* Israel ’ until the Son of man 
had 4 coitae,’ must he not have assumed 
that, in some sense, he had * come ' already f If so, this 
will explain the difficult expression in 2664, 4 ye shall 
henceforth , or immediately (dir* &pri), see the Son of man, 
etc.’ * It would seem that, as Jn. saw at least a primary 
fulfilment of Zech. 12 xo ( * They shall look on him whom 
they pierced ’ ) in the moment when the spectators of 
the Cross gazed on the pierced side of Jesus, so Mt. 
regarded the 4 coming of Christ with power ’ as com- 
mencing from the time of the sacrifice on the Cross, 
or of the Resurrection. But, whatever be the inter- 
pretation, the difficulty of this and some other passages 
leads to the belief that Mt. has in some cases preserved 
the earliest tradition. Other passages point to a very 
much later date — e.g. , the name of the 4 Field of Blood * 
borne (278) 4 to this day,’ the charge of stealing Christ’s 
body repeated (2815) ‘ to this day,’ and the mention of 
4 the Jews ’ in the same passage as an alien race ; also 
the recognition of (7 15) ' the false prophets ’as a definite 
class to be avoided, and of (18 17) 4 the church ’ as the 
arbiter in quarrels. Perhaps, too, when viewed in the light 
of the Didachi ’, the precepts (5 24) to be reconciled with 
a brother before 4 bringing one’s gift to the altar, ’ and 
(76) to avoid casting pearls before swine, indicate a time 
when the Eucharist had so long been celebrated in the 
Church as materially to influence the general traditions 
of the doctrine of Christ. 

(iii. ) Jn. in relation to Mt.' s Single Tradition. — Jn. 
often agrees with, but intensifies, the doctrine of Mt. 

Mt.’s depreciation of (621-48) the teachers of old time is more 
strongly expressed in Jn.’s ( 108 ) ‘thieves and robbers’; Mt.’s 
( 11 30) ‘easy yoke’ is less strong than Jn. 

36 . It8 831 which implies that Christ’s service 
relation to Jn. Shall deliver from every yoke ; Mt. 12 5-7 
‘the priests profane the Sabbath’ is not so 
clear as Jn. 723 ‘on the Sabbath ye circumcise a man’; ar ' 
Mt.’s (12342833) ‘offspring of vipers’ and ‘serpents’ (SaU 
being ‘the serpent’) is less forcible than (Jn. 844) ‘ye are 
your father the devil.' Mt., alone of the bynoptists, describes 
the Pharisees as (15 14) * blind,’ and mentions (15 13) the * rooting 
up* of Pharisaism, and ( 16 27) the rewarding of men according 
to their works ; and similar thoughts will be found in Jn. 939-41 
154-6 529. In a very few cases does Jn. appear to be tacitly 
correcting Mt.’s Single Tradition. Perhaps Mt.’s doctrine of 
‘little children’ and the stress laid by him on ‘meekness’ 
appeared to Jn. liable to be perverted into a confession thar 
Christianity was a religion of weakness and puerility. 5 * At all 
events, though he alone of the Evangelists supports Mt. 21 5 in 
quoting Zech. 9 9 ‘Behold thy king cometh,’ he omits ‘meek 
(jrpatfs)’ 8 on which the Rabbis (SchOttg. 2 139 171, etc.) laid 
emphasis; and, whereas Mt. immediately afterwards (21 \$f.) 
describes the testimony to Jesus as that of * babes and children,’ 
Tn. (1242 f.) states that ‘even of the rulers many believed on 
him.’ In a few other passages (Mt. 2622 25, Jn. 1824./ ; Mt. 20 
52 Jn. 18 n), though partly correcting Mt., Jn. appears to be 
rather supporting him against omissions or statements of Mk. 
and Lk. 

( 6 ) The Third Gospel. — (i. ) Literary form . — (a) 
The Dedication of Lk. — The dedication (I1-4) shows 

37 Simrla : we have passed into a new literary 
tradition: Lk. P r ° vince - The Muratorian fragment 

author writes ‘ in his own name,' a novelty among evan- 
gelists. He also dedicates his work to some one who, 
if not an imaginary ' God-beloved,’ 4 would appear to be 

Philo (1 173) on ‘ the three measures (jj.tr pa) of the soul ’ that 
are to be ‘kneaded ’ like cakes (eyupv^icu) wherein the sacred 
doctrine ‘ must be hidden (xcxpitylat).’ _ After the destruction of 
the Temple. Vespasian compelled Jews in all parts of the Empire 
to pay the aidrachm to the Roman Treasury. Among Christian 
Jews there may have arisen the question whether they, being 
no longer ‘Jews,’ were liable to pay it. 

1 Mk. 1462 omits ‘immediately,’ Lk. 226 q substitutes ‘shall 

be’ for ‘ye shall see.’ Cp also Mt. 16 28 ‘ till they see the Son 
of man coming- in his kingdom,’ Mk. 9 1 * the kingdom of God 
having come,' Lk. 9 27 ‘ the kingdom of God.’ _ ... 

2 Cp x Cor. 1420 ‘be not children (yaiSia) in mind: how- 
beit in malice be ye babes, but in mind be men ’ (see also x Cor. 
8 x 18 x). 

8 There may have been, however, controversial reasons for 
omitting that epithet. .. , , 

4 Cp Lightf. BE 197, ‘Theophilus, if a *real person and 
not a nom dt guerre.' Theophilus, in itself, is not an unlikely 
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a patron, a man of rank. The apostles — the (1 a) • eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word’ — appear to have 
4 delivered ’ their testimony by oral tradition (irapidoffap) 
and to have passed away. To supply their places (1 x) 
4 many ’ had 4 attempted to draw up a formal narrative 
(dvardtaadat Siijyrjfftr) ’ concerning the matters fully 
established in the Church. These writers had clearly 
not been eye-witnesses, nor were they, in Lk. ’s judgment, 
so successful as to make unnecessary any further 
attempts. Apparently they had failed in the three 
points in which he hopes to excel: they had not (1) 

‘ traced everything up to its source (t afyrfKoXovSijKbrt 
ILviodev iraaiv),' and this (2) ‘accurately (iKpt^ws)/ and 
(3) they had not written 4 in order (goffers).’ 

All this affords an interesting parallel to the description of the 
collection of the Mishna by R. Judah (Hor. Hebr. Ix6x). 

‘ When he saw the captivity was (sic) prolonged, and the scholars 
to become faint-hearted, and the strength of wisdom and the cabala 
to fail, and the oral law to be much diminished— he gathered and 
scraped up together all the decrees, statutes, and sayings of the 
wise men.’ For ‘the captivity was prolonged,’ substitute ‘the 
Lord delayed his coming,’ for ' sayings of wise men ’ substitute 
‘traditions (irapofi<S<msy and ‘narratives (4iT7y»j<reis), ’ some of 
which were probably based on the Psalms of Israel and the 
hymns of the first generation of Christians — and we have the 
same phenomena introducing themselves. Catechumens were 
disturbed by the diversity of traditions ; catechists and evangel- 
ists themselves found it hard to distinguish the genuine from 
the spurious ; it was time to ‘ gather and scrape up together ’ 
the traditions — especially those upon the Resurrection and the 
Incarnation, and to do this with such exactness (axpi£o>s) that 
the catechist might ‘ know the certainty (a<r<f>d\tiav)’ about the 
points of Christian faith. 

(/S) Linguistic characteristics. — As a corrector, in 
the Triple Tradition, Lk. has been shown above to be 

38 Its atvlfl a ^ n ^ st * c purist, and his insertions 
* ^ * often indicate a love of sonorous and 

compound words (18 22 17 33). But in his Introduction, 
when describing the days before the Nativity (as also 
when describing the first days of the church in Acts), 
the narrative takes an archaic and Hebraic turn. 

The vocabulary of Lk. is largely borrowed from the LXX, and in 
particular from the Apocrypha — e.g., iiri^hexf/ov, airoorracrOevTutv, 
en-i/SaAAei (in the sense of ‘ belonging ’), imjnnapbs, the use of 
vi/rurros for God, oriy/xi?, avnfidWiiv, tvOeros, irtpi<nra<r0ai, 
tempos imo-Koirijs, io^n and Au<rtreAet. Cp Lk.’s storjL of the 
rich fool (12 19) with Ecclus. 11 18 ; Lk. 18 7 (‘ Though he bear 
long with them [fuucpo^vpei] . . .’) with Ecclus. 2222; Lk. I42 
(‘Blessed art thou among women’) with Judith 18 18. Often 
there is an allusive use of LXX words. Cp Lk. 2851 (about 
Joseph of Arimathaea who had not 4 consented to' the decision 
of the Pharisees) with Ex. 28 x, ‘Thou shalt not consent with 
(arvyKaTaBr]crp) the unjust’; Lk. 2849 with Ps. 888 ‘Thou hast 
put mine acquaintances (yvworovy) far from me’ ; and Lk. 20 20 
cytcauBeTovs with Job 19 12, 81 9 ; also Lk. 1 7 irpo/3e/9>pc<Srec iv Toty 
iWpaiy with Gen. 18 11 7rpo£e/5rj<c6Tes ripepiav. It is difficult to 
decide whether those portions of Lk. which approach the LXX in 


name for a Jew. And the omission of Kpa.Ti.tne in Acts 
li might be explained on the ground that Lk. thinks it in 
bad taste to be-noble a young catechumen too much (just as 
Dion. Halic. Orat. Antiq. fReiske, 6445] begins and ends 
[61128] a treatise with k pan ore ‘Afutate, but intersperses 
[719] r<f (jnKranf and [722] fiiKncm). To use the term obtru- 
sively is characteristic of ‘the obsequious man’ in Theophr. 
Charact. 5, avlpa tepanerrov eijrwy(JebD, ‘ after a large display of 
respect J. 

Kpa nor* certainly cannot refer to moral qualities alone. 
This is proved (1) by Lk.’s use of the vocative in Acts 24 3 2625 
(and cp 2826); (2) by 2 Mac. 4x2, Jos. Ant. iv. 28 (in the 
latter, vocatively), where it is applied to ‘ young men of distinc- 
tion or nobility,’ and cp Lucian 2272 Kpirrwv ot xparMiTot, . . . 
ov\i oi tSiojTCU povov, aAAct teal oL /SatriAucwrepoi KaX vpumviiv 
a£ lovvres). (3) Dion. Halic. seems (as quoted above) to dis- 
tinguish between Kpantrre and /WArtore. (4) It seems highly 
probable that the author of the first part of the Epistle to 
Diognetus has Lk. in view when writing (| 1) eirtiSr) bpSt, 
Kpanor « Aioyvrfrt, where 4 Diognetus ’ represents not a Christian, 
but an inquirer, and is probably a fictitious name. If so, this 
tends to show that he regarded Lk.’s ‘ Theophilus ’ as represent- 
ing a typical catechumen, just as his own * Diognetus ’ repre- 
sented a typical inquirer. On the whole, the impression left by 
the use of the name is that it is typical of one who might hie 
addressed in a twofold sense as (Hamlet, i. 5 38) ‘ thou noble youth. ’ 
Philo undertakes a treatise on the Creation (1 x) ‘ for the sake of 
the God-beloved (tov 0<o<£tAovy).’ And does not Lk.’s (Acts 1 1) 
rbv piv irpSnov A 6yov iironjo-dp-rjv 1 rept tt&vtwv, St Be6(fn\e, sound 
like an echo of Phflo2444&/u^vwptfrepoyA6yoy Ijvriplv, S>Bt66ort, 
irepl tov ... ? Tatian speaks of (12) 4 interpretations (of 
Scripture) which being published in writing make those who 
give heed to them greatly beloved of God (feo^iAtty).' 
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rhythm and vocabulary are translations from Hebrew documents} 
or imi tations, conscious or unconscious, of the books of the LXX. 
But the use of b Kvptec,! 'the Lord’— in (7 13) the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nam, (10 x) the appointment of the Seventy, (11 
39) the rebuke of the Pharisees, (12 42) the preface to the 
parable of the faithful and just steward, (18 15) the healing of 
the daughter of Abraham bound by Satan, (XI sf) the parable 
of the sycamore tree, (186) the parable of the unjust judge, (19 
8) the story of Zacchseus ; (22 61) Christ’s looking on Peter, and 
the verse (243) where it is said that ' they found not the body of 
the Lord Jesus’— confirms the theory (which is also supported 
by internal evidence) that these passages in Lk. are translations. 
Another test-word is 'IcpowroA^fu Lk. uses TspovouA^P about 
twenty-six times, 'I«peotfAvj&a only three times (2 22 19a8 £87). 
The latter form is sometimes used geographically by writers 
who use the former rhetorically or historically ; but it is remark- 
able that in 2 22 and ax the two forms should be used, apparently 
in the same sense, aujyayov avrbv ct* TcpoodAvpa and cro- 
ptvovro . . . «U TepovouAitft. 4 Cp JERUSALEM, I X. 

(ii. ) Doctrinal Characteristics. —The key-note of Lk. ’s 
doctrine is touched in the song of Zacharias over the 
an Tf- Baptist, and struck more clearly in the 

99. im spurn son g Q f Simeon over the child Jesus ; 
proclaiming, in the first case, redemption for (1 77) 
'God’s people,’ in the second, for (231/) ' all the 
peoples , a light for revelation of the Gentiles. ’ 

The implied (4x6-30) rejection of the Jews in favour of the 
Gentiles at the outset of Christ’s public life in Nazareth is a 
chronological error ; but it indicates the tendency of the Gospel. 
When (Mt. 632) 'the Gentiles’ are condemned as seeking 
pleasures, Lk. is careful to add (12 30) ‘the Gentiles oftheworldj 
t.e., those who are spiritually Gentiles; and Lk.’s ‘seventy* 
missionaries are emblematic of the Gospel to ‘ the nations.’ Mk. 
makes no mention of the Samaritans; Mt. has merely (10 5) 
‘ Go not into any city of the Samaritans ’ ; but in Lk. the sons 
of Zebedee are rebuked for desiring to call down fire on a 
Samaritan village ; a just Samaritan shames both priest and 
Levite ; and a grateful Samaritan puts nine Jewish lepers to the 
blush. As for the law, it is valid as long as Jesus is a child or 
(251) ‘subject to’ his parents; but as soon as he has been 
baptiz ed, it is regarded as (4x8 16x6) superseded because 

Lk.’s Gospel is abundant in contrasts. It couples 
‘blessings’ with (Lk. 624-26) 'woes.' It proclaims a 
conflict pending — between God and Satan, forgiveness 
and sin, self-renunciation and worldliness — which is to 
culminate in the triumph of mercy imparting to the 
Gentiles ( 2447 ) a message of ‘ repentance and remission 
of sins:’ 

When Satan departs from Jesus, it is only (4 13) 1 for a time ' ; 
Satan binds a daughter of Abraham, is beheld by Jesus ' fallen 
from heaven,’ enters into Judas, and demands the Twelve that 
he may ‘sift’ them. There is a sharp demarcation between 
rich and poor. It is 'the poor,’ not (as Mt. 63) 'the poor in 
spirit that are ‘blessed.’ In Lk., Christ pronounces a woe 
upon them that are rich t rebukes the 'cumbered' Martha, 
exhorts the rich to entertain the poor, and dooms the rich fool 
to a sudden death, while Dives is consigned to unalterable 
torment. But, above all, Lk. contrasts 'repentance' with 
pride. If Lazarus is contrasted with Dives, the grateful 
Samaritan with the ungrateful Jewish lepers, the merciful 
Samaritan with the heartless priest and Levite, and the trivial 
anxieties of Martha with the simple devotion of Mary, much 
more does the publican find his foil in the Pharisee who prays 
by his side ; the woman ‘ which was a sinner ' and ‘ loved much,’ 
in Simon the churlish host who loved little; the prodigal 
younger son in the envious elder son ; and the penitent thief on 
the right in the impenitent thief on die left. All these stories, 
as well as that of Zacchacus, and the lost piece of silver, must 
have appealed with great force to many who applied to them- 
selves the words of Ephes. 2x : ‘And you did he quicken when 
ye were dead through your trespasses and sins ’ ; they magnify 
the power of forgiveness — contrasting the instantaneous ana 
complete victories of faith ( for the most part ‘ without works ’) 
with the inferior results of a long life of ordinary and prudent 
respectability. 

(iil) A manual for daily conduct . — The insertion of 

1 The Gospel of the Hebrew always uses the form 6 K vpiot, 
never b Tiyoovr. 

2 Another test-phrase is elirrv 84, frequent in Genesis and the 
early part of Exodus, but rare or non-existent in later books. 
It does not occur in Mk. or Mt. In Jn. it occurs only (*) in 
the interpolated 8 xi, the woman taken in adultery; ( 6 ) in 126 
[where D transposes 84, and Ss omits tlmv 84 (‘Now Judas 
did not care*), the original probably being simply, ‘Not 
that Judas cared ’] ; (c) in 21 23 owe thr *v 84, where 84 is sup- 
ported by KBC and is perhaps genuine, meaning 1 however. ’ 

In Lk. (as also in Acts) it is frequent, mostly in his Single 
Tradition, but sometimes in the Double or Triple when he 
introduces words or arrangements of his own. In view of 
these facts, Mt. 1247. bracketed by Tischendorf and placed by 
WH in marg., should be rejected as an interpolation. 
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‘day by day,’ both in the Lord’s Prayer and in the 
Tt* aim. P rece P t to * ta * ce U P the cross,’ indicates 
40 . *®8 ajnL a purpose in the writer to produce a 
practical Gospel Lk. seems to see, as the main obstacles 
to the Faith, not ‘ hypocrisies ’ nor Jewish backsliding, 
but the temptations of wealth and social position acting 
upon half-hearted converts; and his sayings about 
‘ building the tower,’ ‘ putting the hand to the plough,’ 
‘renouncing all one’s possessions,’ and ’hating’ father 
and mother, are pathetic indications of what must have 
been going on in the divided household of many a 
young ‘ Theophilus. ’ The important part played 
by ‘devout women’ in Acts prepares the reader for 
finding prominence assigned to them here. Lk. alone 
gives us the songs of Mary and of Elisabeth, and the 
testimony of Anna, The mother of the Lord (not 
Joseph) ponders in her heart the words of her Son, and 
her sufferings are made (2 35) the subject of prophecy ; 
Lk. alone mentions the domestic anxieties of Martha 
and the devoted faith of her sister, the cure of the 
afflicted ‘daughter of Abraham,’ the woman who 
invoked a blessing upon the womb that bare Jesus, the 
story of her who ‘loved much,’ and the parable of the 
woman rejoicing over the lost piece of silver. Lot’s 
wife is mentioned by him alone ; nor do we find in any 
other Gospel the utterance of Jesus to the ‘ daughters of 
Jerusalem.’ Mk. and Mt. concur with Lk. in pro- 
nouncing a blessing on the man who gives up father or 
mother or lands or houses for Christ’s sake ; but Lk. 
alone adds * wife. ’ 

Strangely incongruous with these sayings and with the great 
body of Synoptic doctrine, are the parables of the unjust steward, 
the unjust judge, and the friend persuaded by importunity. 
The moral of them appears to be ‘ Copy the world, only in an 
unworldly fashion. ’ Y et the thought, the style, and the language, 
make it difficult to believe that Jesus uttered these parables in 
their present shape ; and the last two (as they stand) seem at 
variance with his command to remember that the Father 
knoweth what things we need before we ask for them. Every- 
thing points to the conclusion that we have here, and probably 
elsewhere in Lk., discourses, based indeed on Christ’s doctrine 
but not containing his words or modelled after his methods and 
style. Else, why, in the parable of the Shepherd, do we find the 
dramatic element in Lk. 156 whilst it is absent in Mt. 18 13? and 
why do Lk.’s parables alone introduce the soliloquy — e.g., in the 
case of the rich fool, the prodigal son, the unjust steward, the 
unjust judge ? 

(iv.) Evidence as to dale . — Lk., more clearly than 
Mk.-Mt., describes the fall of Jerusalem as the result 

41 Its date a s * e & e anc * ca P ture - He also more 
1 * definitely sets a term for all troubles. 

Lk. alone has the exhortation to ( 21 28) ‘look up.' 
Omitting the remarkable saying of Mk. and Mt. that 
the Son himself knoweth not ‘the hour,’ he declares 
that the trampling down of Jerusalem will be only till 
‘ the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled. ’ Then will come 
a time of ‘ distress ’ — not, however, now for Israel, but 
for the Gentiles — and amidst convulsions of nature the 
Son of man will come. In the hope of this coming, 
the disciples are to lift up their heads, remembering 
that, although some of them will be ‘ slain,’ not a hair 
of their heads will be injured. The comparatively 
cheerful discourse on the Coming, combined with the 
joyful and triumphant tone of the Introduction, accords 
with the general tenor of Lk. when compared with Mt. , 
and indicates as the author a Christian Gentile to whom 
(as to Barnabas) the fall of Jerusalem was an accepted 
and not unwelcome fact. Writing with recollection, 
but not under the present pressure, of persecution, 
when the Church was making rapid progress in the 
conversion, not only of the slaves, the poor, and the 
‘devout women,’ but also of the higher and more 
educated classes in the Roman Empire, the Evangelist 
seems to be looking forward to -the moment when ‘ the 
times of the Gentiles ’ would be ‘ fulfilled,’ and the Son 
of man would suddenly ‘ come. ’ Such a date might be 
reasonably fixed at the close of Vespasian’s or the 
beginning of Nerva’s reign. 1 See Eschatology, § 84 f. 

1 Acts 283o(‘ And he (Paul) abode two whole years [in Rome]’) 
suggests, at first sight, that Acts— and, a fortiori. (Acts 1 1) 
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(v. ) Supernatural Narratives peculiar to Lie , apart 
from the Introduction and the Conclusion, are : (i) the 

43. Its m “ racu l° us draught of fishes ; (a) the raising 
miraoles. °* w '^ ow s son at Nain ; (3) the healing 
of the woman bound by Satan ; (4) the 
cure of the dropsical man ; (5) the appearance of the 
angel strengthening Jesus, and (6) the healing of the 
severed ear. 1 

. As regards (6), its omission by all the other Evangelists is, in 
itself, almost fatal to its authenticity, and it is probably to be 
explained as the result of a literary misunderstanding. There 
was probably some tradition — ambiguous, or obscure, and 
omitted by Mk. — thatTesus said (a) ‘ let it (i.e. the sword) be re - 
if*™ i0 ' This was misunderstood by Lk. as meaning 

e / l \ '** j t " e e . ar } H restored .’ # He therefore substitute 
Sr) * or W» a| *d amplified his narrative in such words as to leave 
no ambiguity. 2 

(vi. ) Lk.’s position historically. — We are led to the 
conclusion that, although Lk. attempted to write 
43 Its relative ' accurate ty ’ and • in order, ’ yet he 

trustworthiness. J"**. not alwa y s succeed. When 
deciding between an earlier and a later 
date, between this and that place or occasion, between 
metaphor and literalism, between what Jesus himself 
said and what he said through his disciples, he had to 
be guided by evidence which sometimes led him right, 
but not always. 

In regarding the story of the fig-tree as a metaphor, and the 
promise about treading on scorpions as a spiritual promise, and 
in placing the home of the infant Jesus at Nazareth, not at 
Bethlehem, he was probably right. The Feeding of the Four 
Thousand he may have rightly rejected as a duplicate of the 
tradition about the Five Thousand. But he himself seems to 
give in his Mission of the Seventy a duplicate of the Mission of 
the Twelve.* His two-fold description of Jesus as mourning 
oyer Jerusalem, once (1834) in Galilee, and once (19 41) near the 
city itself, seems an error of an inferential character (like his 
inference from the expressions ‘ cup ’ and ‘ platter,’ that a certain 
discourse of Jesus was uttered at the table of a Pharisee).* 
Again, Mk. and Mt. show traces of duplicate traditions concern- 
ing the insults offered to Jesus in the Passion; and these 
(combined with the Psalmist s predictions about (Acts 4 26) ‘ The 
kings of the earth ’) may have led Lk. to adopt a tradition— not 
mentioned by the other Evangelists— that Herod joined with 
Pilate to persecute Christ. In the journey to Emmaus and the 
Manifestation to the Eleven, it has been shown (8 28 /.) that he 
seems to take metaphor for literal statement. Some textual 
ambiguity may have induced him to believe that the Nazarenes, 
instead of (as Mk. and Mt.) * being caused to stumble in Jesus,’ 
tried to ‘cause Jesus to /all 6 (down a precipice),’ and that the 
words uttered to the woman at the anointing* were not ‘Let 
her alone,’ but ‘ Her sins are forgiven her.’ 

Lk. ’s absolute omission of some genuine and valuable 
traditions — especially in connection with Christ’s ap- 
pearing to women after the Resurrection and with 
Christ’s promise to go to ‘ Galilee ’ — though it may be 
in part extenuated on the ground of the need of selection, 
and in part almost justified on the ground of the obscurity 
of the original, nevertheless seriously diminishes the 

‘ the former treatise,’ i.e., Lk.— was completed during the apostle’s 
life. But although Acts may incoiporate documents written while 
Paul was living and left unaltered by the compiler, the compila- 
tion may have oeen made many years after the apostle’s death. 

1 Of these (3) and (4) demand no special mention ; (1) must be 
classed (§ 32 and $ 47) with Jn.’s draught of 155 fishes, which is 
symbolical ; (2) will be discussed with the Raising of Lazarus 
(see below, 8 58). As to (5) (described by WH as not a part 
of Lk.’s gospel, but as one of ‘the most precious among the 
remains of' an ‘evangelical tradition,’ ‘locally current beside 
the Canonical Gospels,’ and as being * rescued from oblivion by 
the scribes of the second century ’) see 8 62 (4). 

* The same word am > Koffiordvai means ‘ restore ’ a sword in 
Jer.29 (Heb. 47)6, and a limb in Lk.6xo. The solution ’is 
unconsciously suggested by Ephrem (236-7): ‘Justitiam (i.e. 
gladium) in locum suum reduxit . . . Aurem in locum suum 
restituit .’ 

* Cp Lie’s accounts of the two Missions (a) 9 3-5 (b) 10 1-12 
with Mt.’s account of the single Mission (Mt. 107-15), and it will 
be found that (b) is almost entirely made up of that portion of 
Mt. which does not occur in (a). 

* See above, § 19. 

® Confusion between a verb and Its causal form produces 
many variations in the LXX (Gen. 82 23 Num. 20 27 Jer. 15 i6etc.), 
and probably explains many Synoptic variations ; cp Mk. 2 19 Mt. 
3 15 wrami m|<rml«tv (Mt. irtvOtiv) with Lk. 634 Svvatrfis . . . 
irottjaai vjfarrtvovu ; Mk. 9s Lk. 928 Mk. 11 7 Lk. 19 v>. A great 
many instances occur in Theodotion’s and the LXX version of 
Darnel (1 5 [crriiireu, orfjvcu j zz 2 13 z6, etc.). 

* See above, f zo n. 


value of his work. Every page of it shows signs of 
pains, literary labour, and good taste. It is by for the 
most beautiful, picturesque, and pathetic of all the 
Gospels, and probably the best adapted for making 
converts, especially among those who have to do with 
the life of the household. But, if bald bare facts are in 
question, it is probably the least authoritative of the 
Four. 

Jn. often intervenes to describe facts mentioned by 
Mk.-Mt. and omitted by Lk. But, as regards facts 
mentioned by Lk. alone, Jn. is either silent or gives so 
different a version of them (as in the case of the Draught 
of Fishes) that many would fail to recognise an intention 
to describe the same event On this point, see the next 
section. 

(vii. ) Jn. in relation to Lk.'s Single Tradition. — It 
is only where Lk. alters, or omits, some Synoptic 

T+a Tradition, or where he attempts to 

to J describe the phenomena that followed 

^ the Resurrection, that Jn. (as a rule) 
steps in to correct Lk. The Fourth Gospel lies outside 
that large and beautiful province, peculiar to the Third, 
which deals with the welcome of repentant sinners ; and 
some of the words most in use with Lk. — ' repentance,* 
‘faith,’ ‘rich,’ ‘riches,’ ‘divorce,’ ‘publican,’ and (in 
the words of Jesus) ‘sinner’ — are altogether absent 
from Jn. 

Perhaps the only important point of doctrine in which Jn. 
may be thought tacitly to contradict the Single Tradition of Lk. 
is prayer x as to which Lk. encourages something approaching to 
importunity, while Jn. so far discourages it that he avoids the 
very use of the word, preferring ‘ ask Y or ‘ request.’ and every- 
where implies that the essential thing is, not that the petitioner 
should be importunate, but that he should be ‘ in Christ,’ in 
which case his petition must be granted. 

Lk. aims at chronological order. Jn., while giving a new 
chronology, groups his history according to symbolical and 
spiritual principles. Lk. often removes from the old Tradition 
such words as Atticists might condemn; Jn. seems sometimes 
to prefer them, 1 and always uses a vocabulary simple even to 
monotony. Lk. writes what ‘eye-witnesses’ have 1 delivered,’ 
Jn. (not here dissenting, but indicating superiority) writes in 
the name of eye-witnesses concerning (Jn. 1 14) that which ‘we 
have contemp’ ’ \ ' 

So far, J11. maybe said to differ, without correcting; but on 
one or two points of Lk.’s Single Tradition he seems to write 
correctively. For example: Lk. 82 mentions ‘Annas and 
Caiaphas ’ as * high priests,’ but Jn. 18 13 describes Annas as the 
father-in-law of the high-priest Caiaphas ; Lk. 22 52 mentions 
‘generals of the temple,’ but Jn. 18 12 ‘the chiliarch.’ Lk., 
alone of the Synoptists, mentions Martha and Mary together. 
Mary, he says, was seated at Christ’s feet; Martha was 
‘troubled’ (dopvpdgji, Lk. 10 41) ‘about much serving.’ Jn. 
does not contradict this ; but he presents us with a different 
aspect of Martha. Mary, he says, was sitting at home with the 
Tews ; Martha went to meet Jesus, and made a confession of 
faith in him, and induced Mary to come forth also to meet 
him. 

In two or three instances, Jn. represents as an act what Lk. 
represents as a word. E.g., Lk. 22 27 (‘ I am in the midst of 
you as he that serveth’) is parallel to Jn. 18 1*5, where Jesus 
‘serves’ ; Lk. 2232 (‘ I have besought for thee’) seems parallel 
to the prayer to the Father in Jn. 17 15 (‘keep them from the 
evil one’). Perhaps we may add Lk. 23 46 01 commend my 
spirit ’) and Jn. 19 30 (‘ he delivered up [irapc'iwx*] his spirit ’). 

(c) The Johannine Gospel. — The Fourth Gospel has 
_ t been the subject of various (i. ) hypotheses 

TT’vVi of authorship. The internal evidence for 
auinorsmp. f rom direct statements) is 

derivable from (ii. ) names, allusions, etc. ; (iii. ) style ; 
(iv.) structure. 

(i. ) Hypotheses of authorship. — The Gospel states that 
(21 20 24) * the disciple whom Jesus loved ' is the witness 
and writer 8 of ‘these things,’ adding ‘and we know 
that his witness is true.’ A comparison of several 
other passages leads (by a process of elimination) to the 
inference that the author — writing perhaps with some 
co-operation or attestation of others — was John the son 
of Zebedee. But the belief that the apostle originated 
the Gospel is compatible with a conviction that he did 
not compose or write it in its present shape. 

1 E.g. Kpaparros, xoXAv/Stomk, m<rrut6 * (as used in Mk. 14 3). 

8 The text is uncertain. There may have been originally a 
distinction between ‘the witness' and ‘the writer’; 20 31 has 
simply ‘hath been written,’ and 19 35 simply ‘hath witnessed.’ 
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For example, the teaching of the aged apostle may have been 
taken up by a disciple or * interpreter/ and may have been 
ultimately published by the latter, as Peter's is said to have 
been recorded and circulated by Mark (see below, f 65), 
Peter’s ‘interpreter.’ If. as Irenseus says, John the apostle 
wrote the Apocalypse about a.d. 06, the difference of style 
between that and the Gospel would necessitate a very long 
interval to admit even a possibility that he wrote the latter. * 
Suppose the apostle to have been ninety, or, say, only eighty* 
five, when he wrote the Apoc., and concede an interval of only 
ten years to allow him to learn a new kind of Greek, change his 
vocabulary, and adopt a new style, new thoughts, and a new 
tone, yet this brings us to 106 a.d. and the apostle to the age of 
a hundred or ninety-five. Is it probable that one so aged could 
retain powers of memory and expression sufficient for the mental 
construction, or even the literary expression, of a work in which, 
as will be shown, every word is weighed and every detail 
adapted to a spiritual purpose? The improbability is increased 
by the tradition (reported Dy Jerome) that towards the dose of 
his life the venerable apostle bad to be carried into the midst of 
the congregation and could do no more than repeat over and 
over again the injunction * Love one another.’ 

If this was so, John’s Gospel would nevertheless continue to 
be preached, probably by one or more of his ‘elders,’ preaching 
in nis name, say from a.d. 98 to A.D. no or a.d. 1x5. Then it 
becomes easy to understand how the individuality of an 
‘interpreter’ may have combined with the force of new cir- 
cumstances— attacks from philosophers without, conflicts with 
incipient Docetism within — to mould the oral Jonannine Gospel 
into its present shape, first without an appendix, and then, when 
the nominal author had passed away (say a.d. 108). with the 
additional chapter that, in effect, alludes (21 33) to bis death. 
Who this ‘ Elder ’ or ‘ interpreter ’ may have been we cannot now 
discuss. 3 For the present it must suffice to point out that, as 
the Muratorian Fragment enrolls among the canonical books 
the Wisdom of Solomon , though admitting it to have been 
written not by Solomon but by Solomon’s friends ' in his honour,’ 
so a pupil and ' interpreter ’ of John, committing to writing a 
Johanmne Gospel, might deem it a merit to ignore his own part 
in the composition, and to impute it as a whole to his master 
and teacher. The alternative was to do as Lk. had done : to 
use ‘ I ’ and * me ’ in the preface, and to explain that the writer 
had received his doctrine from the apostle. That, however, was an 
innovation. The first two Gospels had given no signs of author- 
ship. The Fourth Gospel differs from the Third in method, 
arrangement, and system, as well as in matters of fret and views 
of fret. Lk.’s novel precedent might even stimulate the J ohannine 
* interpreter ’ to merge his own authorship in that of the apostle, 
or, rather, in that of ‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved,' and whom 
he perhaps regards as a pattern and type of true discipleship. 

Some of these points will be more fitly discussed 
under External Evidence. What has been said above 
is intended to guard the reader against assumptions 
fatal to unprejudiced criticism. 

For example, it is commonly assumed (1) that the author 
must be an eye-witness or a forger ; (2) that if he knows some 
things not known to the Synoptists he must know everything 
known to an apostle and must be an apostle ; (3) that the 
minute details with which the narrative abounds are signs of an 
eye-witness with a taste for the picturesque, and of an ear- witness 
with a keen sense of the dramatic. 8 On the contrary, (x) if the 
writer is a disciple regarding himself as the pen of a teacher, he 
is not to be regarded as a forger ; (3) if the writer received from 
John the apostle some things not known to the Synoptists, it 
does not follow that he received everything, still less that he 
must himself be an apostle ; (3) if. among a vast store of details 
of name and number (such as might naturally drop from the lips 
of a very old man in oral accounts of reminiscences) ^ selected 
those which lent themselves to a symbolical meaning, it does 
not follow that he was an eye-witness or ear witness ; and it 
may even be that he would have regarded picturesqueness as 
an impertinence approximating to profanity in one who was 
attempting to write a Gospel that should be a New Testament 
‘ Scripture. '• 

(iL) Evidence from Names , etc. — Here we consider 
( a) Names , (p) Numbers, and (y) Quotations. 4 — (a) Names 

3 The Apocalypse, contains much internal evidence (e.g. the 
reference to cheap wine and dear corn in Rev. .06) for placing at 
least part of the work in the reign of Domitian. The ancient 
external evidence for the Domitian date is singularly strong. Cp 
Apocalypse. 

3 See John, Son of Zebedbe. If it was John the Elder— -a 
contemporary afro, as Eusebius (iii. 89s) tells us, was confused 
with the apostle— the imputation of the Gospel to John the 
apostle might be more easily explained. 

8 Some critics actually extend this last inference to the 
dialogue with the Samaritan woman at which no disciple was 
present ! 

4 In order to appreciate what follows, the reader must re- 
member (x) that every name, number, detail, and even syllable 
in Scripture, was generally supposed in Rabbinical tradition to 
have some spiritual significance ; (a) that this significance or 
symbolism was reduced to a system by the Alexandrian Jews 
(see Siegfried and Drummond on Philo) ; (3) that Jn. (as will 
be shown in foot-notes to this section) was familiar with the 
Philonian teaching. 
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of places in Jo. divide themselves into two * classes : 
46 Jn'a nrootr first| kHQWH > second, the ob* 

scure and contested. Concerning the 
former, Jn. may be shown to write 
mostly from biblical, or literary, not from local, know- 
ledge. The latter he mentions only when they are 
adapted for symbolism. 

For example : (x) that Jesus (8 ao) ‘spake in the Treasury ’ is an 
error (so far as we know) arising .from a supposition that what 
held in the days of Nehemiah (1037-39, and cp Neh. 18 s) held 
also in the time of Christ ; 3 that the temple was built in (2 20) 

* forty and six years ’was a false inference 3 from Ezral 1 about 
the second temple, (a) That Jesus (18 x) crossed the Kidron may 
very well have happened ; but the fact appears to be introduced 
as a parallel to David, who similarly (3 S. 15 23) crossed the 
Kidron in mourning to return in triumph. (3) The mention of 
the cornfields of Sychar, or Shechem, far from implying an eye- 
witness, might have been made by any reader of ±>11110 (I471) 
familiar with Gen. 49xs. (4) Dialogues between a Samaritan 
and a Jew about ‘ this mountain ' (Gerizim) as compared with 
Mount Sion, existed among the Talmudists, and it was the 
custom to place the scene at the foot of the former near Shechem. 8 
Sychar (o.v.) appears to have been an opprobrious name for 
Shechem (see 8 54) y) > it adapted itself to the dialogue on ‘ the 
living water. ’ (5) As for the alleged familiarity with Capernaum 
and its ‘sea,’ it reduces itself to this, that the writer knew 
Capernaum to be on the sea-shore, so that people would ‘go 
down ’ to it, and knew that the sea was large enough to allow 
men to row — under stress of weather and not necessarily in a 
straight direction— for (619) ‘twenty-five or thirty furlongs.' 

Passing to * obscure and contested ’ places, we find (6) in (833) 
‘ dEnon near to Salim ’ [the var. loc. ‘ Salem ’ is cited] (i.e., Foun- 
tains near to Peace ’), a reference to the Baptist’s purification by 
water as a preparation for the higher purification of Melchizedek, 
king of Salem (or Peace)— i.e., Christ. ' Cp Salim. As for (7) 
the corrupt passage 4 relating to Bethesda, Bethzatha, or Beth- 
saidaj the most probable supposition is that Jn. wished to 
describe some place of bathing or purification in Jerusalem, 
that the Jews themselves (Wetst. ad loc.) called a bathing 
place by the Greek-derived name probatt (‘ sheep-pool’), and 
that a kindred name appeared to be applied to a pool in Jeru- 
salem by Nehemiah. 8 Lastly (8), the pool of Siloam, and its 
spiritual interpretation— which Jn. introduces in the healing of 
the man bom blind, the type of the converted Gentile world — 
would be known to every reader of Is. 86. 

(P) Numbers. — If the man at Bethesda represents 
sinful Israel, his 38 years of waiting might correspond to the 38 
years that elapsed before Israel (Deut. 2 14) 4 went 
47. Itfl over the Brook Zered.’ 6 The 153 fish, according 
n umb ers. to Philonian principles, 7 would mean (as explained 
by Augustine) the Church as evolved from the 
Law and the Spirit. The 6 water-pots ‘ containing 2 or 3 firkins 
apiece' (after the Jews’ manner of purifying) represent the 
inferior dispensation of the week-days — i.e., the Law — preparing 

Further, how little security there is that names would be 
accurately preserved in passing from ^Hebrew to Greek (not to 
speak of the gulf dividing an oral tradition from Gospels written, 
say, a.d. 65-110) may be seen by comparing two books of © B 
in the circumstances most favourable to accuracy, viz., where 
both translate the same Hebrew original by which errors 
might be corrected. Cp (a) 2 Ch. 86815 with (b) 1 Esd. 18 
15: (a) IcitjA (b) HtryrjAos, v.8 : (a) Aifj.au, ISeifftoft (o) Z \a\apLau 
E6Seivovs,v. 15. Similar discrepancies abound in x Esd. and 2 Esd. 
It was inevitable that variations in obscure Gospel names should 
abound at the beginning of the second century, leaving it open 
to the writer to choose that form which seemed most suitable. 

1 Neh. 10 39 might give the impression that ‘the children of 
Israel,’ when bringing their offerings into ‘ the Chambers,’ were 
allowed to enter the treasure-house. Mk. 12 41 (‘ over against 
the Treasury’) is correct, and so is Josephus (BJ v. 62. Ant. 
xix. 6 x). But no unofficial person was, in Christ’s time, allowed 
‘ in the Treasury.’ 

3 See the Classical Review, ’94, pp. 89-93, and the Chronology 
of Eusebius (iL 81). A pious Jew would regard Herod as re- 
pairing, not as ‘building,’ the temple. A historian would say, 
with Josephus (Ant. xv. 11 5X that Herod built his part of the 
temple ‘in eight years.’ 

8 Hor. Hebr. on Jn. 4ao. 

4 The RV rendering ‘by the sheep (gate)’ is unsupported by 
any instance of a similar ellipse in Greek literature, and is in- 
directly condemned J>y Eusebius and Jerome. 


‘sin no more ’) waiting for the intermittent purification of the 
Law (typified by the intermittent pool). 

® ‘ Thirty -eight ' does not occur tn the whole of the Bible except 
in these two places. 

7 The Law =10 (the ten commandments) ; the Spirit (Rev. 1 4 
8x etc.) =7. According to Philo (1 10), the fulfilment of any 
E2 tel *“!|*y» say 3, is x+3+3 ; the fulfilment of 4 is x+a+3+4. 

fulfilment of xo+7 (or 17) is x+3+3 . . . +17, ue . 153:—* 
absurd of course to modem readers, but a' systematic result of 
Philonian interpretation, and not thought absurd by Augustine. 
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the wav for the perfect dispensation of the Sabbath — i.e., the 
Gospel ^-of which the wedding feast at Cana is a type. Peter 
( 21 m swims over aoo cubits,*- a- number that represents^ (Philo 
on Gen. 5 2a) repentance. The ‘five porches’ in Bethesda 
represent die five senses of unredeemed humanity — i.e., the 
unregenerate passions — and so the ‘ five husbands ’ of the Woman 
of Samaria represent what Philo Calls ‘the five seducers,’ who 
lead the soul from its union with God. 

(y) Quotations. — Quotations from OT (rare in the 
Gospel, and non-existent in the Epistle) are condensed 
and adapted to the context. Almost all 
differ both from the Hebrew and from the 
LXX, even where these agree. For the 
most part, Jn. quotes the OT as illustrating funda- 
mental tendencies or pointing to types. 8 

The words .( 10 34) ‘ I said ye are gods’ are taken to indicate 
that all men who nave received ‘ the Word of God ’ are in some 
sense divine. # (8 17) ‘ The testimony of two men is true ’ means 
that in the spiritual world, as in the material, experience is the 
test of truth ; so that he who can produce the results he aims at 
is proved to be — so far as the province of the action extends— in 
the region of truth, having the testimony of ‘ two ’ (himself and 
God, or himself and Nature). From first to last this Gospel 
abounds in allusions to the OT and is permeated with Jewish 
tradition, but the author seems to have shared in the growing 
dissatisfaction felt by Jews with the LXX at the beginning of 
the second century, and to have been largely influenced by 
Christian traditions of free quotation. 4 

(iii. ) Style. — The Fourth Gospel abounds in iteration 
— sometimes (a) double, sometimes (0) triple, sometimes 
49 Its atvle (t) the same statement expressed 
^ ’ positively and negatively — quite different 
from anything in the Synoptists. 

( 1 20) ‘ He confessed, and (y) denied not, but (a) confessed ’ ; 
(3 20 f) * everyone that doeth ill . . . cometh not to the light 
. . . but he that doeth the truth (y) cometh to the light ’ ; (10 
7 9V I am the door of the sheep. . . I am (a) the door/ (a) In 


etc. (fi) But not infrequently — with the aid of question and answer, 
or other slight variations, which have a meaning besides break- 
ing the sense of monotony— the effect of a threefold iteration is 
produced, as when Jesus is predicting his Resurrection (16 16- 
19), where the words ‘A little while and ye shall see me,’ are 
repeated thrice, and ‘ a little while ’ seven times. So the words 
of Mk. and Mt. ‘(cometh) after me' — rejected by Lk. — are 
converted by Jn. (I152730) into a triple testimony from the 
Baptist to the pre-existence of Christ. 

Westcott rightly calls attention to the triple repetition of 
' these things ’ in 12 x6, where the allusion is to an unconscious 
fulfilment of prophecy ; but in fact the Gospel abounds with such 
instances (3 3-7 6 54-57 8 55 10 15-18 16 13-16 18 34./C) ; and some- 
times the repetition refers not to words Dut to acts. Thrice did 
Jesus (7 28 37 12 44) * cry aloud (expofe?) ’ : thrice (6 5 11 41 17 1) 
raise his eyes to heaven, and always as a prelude to some 
sublime mystery of act or utterance. The writer implies that 
Jesus manifested himself to the disciples after the Resurrection 
by many signs ; but he selects three, and, of the last, he says 
(21 14) ‘This is now the third time . . . ’ 

Numerical groupings, in threes, fives, sevens, etc., are frequent 

1 For this mention of 6, in connection with 2 and 3, cp Philo 
2 281 : * The number 6 . . . composed of 2X3, having the odd 
as male, and the even as female, whence originate those things 
which are according to the fixed laws of nature . . . What the 
number 6 generated, that the number 7 exhibited in full 
perfection.’ 

3 The number 200 occurs again (67) in the old tradition 
derived from Mk. 637: ‘ two hundred pennyworth of bread.’ 
This is a good instance to show how J n. may (as often elsewhere) 
have retained an old tradition that adapted itself to spiritual 
interpretation , as if to say, ‘ Not all the repentance in the world 
could suffice to buy bread to feed the Church ; it must be 
received as the free gift of God.’ On the other hand, in 
mentioning (12 5) ‘ three hundred pence ’ (see Philo on Gen . 6 15), 
Judas Iscariot unconsciously (like Caiaphas, 11 49), testifies to 
the completeness of ‘the offering of sweet savour’ which 
represents (as 300 does in Philo) the harmony between God and 
man, or the symmetrical body of Humanity, so that it is here 
appropriate to the perfect sacrifice of Christ, and the consequent 
unity of the Church in his body. 

* Jn. 1824 appears at first sight to resemble Mt.’s quotations 
in being an instance of minute and exact fulfilment. But the 
‘vesture’ is the Church, which is not to be ‘rent,’ and there is 
also a reference to the Logos, which keeps the Church together 
(Phil. 1 562) ‘Nor shall he rend his garments (Ley. 21 10), for 
the Logos of the spiritual Universe . . . keeps all its parts in 
union.’ 

4 Perhaps also he did not know Hebrew enough to render 
the OT with that exact accuracy which was attempted soon 
after his days in the version of Aquila. _ That a writer might be 
familiar with Hebrew tradition but not with the Hebrew language, 
is proved by the example of Philo. 
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in the Talmudists ; and something similar has been indicated 
■at (i 34 *.) as present in Mt. But in Jn. wejfind 
60 . JlL a repetition rather than grouping. Now Jn. differs 
‘ Witness.' from the Synoptists (and snows some resemblance 
to the Apocalypse) in being from first to last a 
‘witness,’ whether from the Evangelist, or the Baptist, or the 
Son, or the Father; and it expressly distinguishes between 
( 3 12) ‘earthly things' and ‘heavenly things,’ to both of which 
Christ * bears witness.’ Hence we are led to ask whether Jn.’s 
twofold iteration may not be a kind of verbal image of the 
principle that ‘ The testimony of two men is true’ (referring to 
the earthly witness of the Son attested by the co-operarion of 
the Father). Again, the occurrence of threefold iteration in 
references to the Resurrection and other mysteries, recalls the 
mention (in the Epistle) of the ' Three that bear witness on 
earth,’ (1 Jn. 5 7 f) * the Spirit, and the Water, and the Blood,' 
which three ‘ make up the one.’ Here the witness, though 'on 
earth,’ yet testifies to a ‘heavenly ’ mystery, namely, to the 
essence and redeeming powers of Christ. Thus, once more, we 
are led to ask whether this juxtaposition of twofold and three- 
fold iteration may be neither accident nor tautological blemish, 
but the result, partly of a style formed in the schools of Jewish 
thought, partly of a deliberate purpose to direct the spiritual 
reader to distinguish between the things of earth and those of 
heaven. And the question is almost changed into an affirmative 
inference, when we find Philo commenting on the distinction 
(I284 f) between the Lord’s speaking ( once' or 'twice, ’ and 
declaring — in allusion to Deut. 19 x 5 \two witnesses or three*) 
—that (1 243) ‘ A holy matter is proved by three witnesses' 1 
Probably, also, the combination of positive and negative was 
based on principles of Midrash. 2 

It may be objected that such a style would be highly 
artificial, whereas Jn.’s style is simplicity itself. But, 

61 Its * n t ^ ie ^ rst w hat might seem 

artificial for us might be a second 
nature for those bred amid Jewish and 
Alexandrian traditions of the interpretation of the OT ; 
and, in the second, though Jn.’s words are as simple as 
those of Tennyson’s In Memoriam , his style is not 
simple. 

There are more ambiguities in Jn. than in all the rest of the 
Gospels put together, 2 so that sometimes it might almost seem 
as if he intended to leave his readers to choose between several 
possible meanings, or even to decide, according to their impres- 
sions, whether the Evangelist or some other is speaking. 
Moreover he abounds in subtle variations — impossible to render 
in English, and wholly wanting in^ the Synoptists — between 
Greek words such as : (21 15 sq.) <fn\ £> and ayaino (‘ Simon, . . . 


1 Cp Hor. Hebr. 1 84 for a quaint illustration of the * twice * 
and ‘ thrice ’ (the ‘ twice ’ apparently denoting earthly confirm- 
ation, and the ‘thrice’ the f holy matter’). Siegfried (p. 168) 
gives as a Philonian rule, that ‘Scripture points to a. deeper 
meaning by doubling an expression ,’ and aads that this is *a 
principle of Midrash.’ It might be a mere accident that Jn. 
rejects the Synoptic ‘(Jesus) answering said ’ and always prefers 
* answered and said.’ But note that, in the Synoptists, Christ 
always says ‘Verily’; in Jn., always ‘Verily, Verily.’ Both 
can hardly be right ; for who can believe that Christ used 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, and that the Synoptists 
by a mere accidental coincidence, rejected all the sayings that 
contained the latter, whilst Jn. rejected all that contained the 
former ? Yet, if J n. added the second ‘ verily ’ without additional 
meaning, he was guilty of tautology, which Philo calls fl 529) 
the vilest kind of ‘macrology’ (jyuucpoAoyia? rb favkorarov 
elfios, ravrokoyCav), denying its existence in the OT. Moderns 
may think this a trifle ; but the question is, not what they think, 
but what was thought by a Jew a.d. 95-1x5. To him, no word 
in ‘ Scripture ’ could be trifling. 

This distinction between the heavenly and the earthly, repre- 
sented by threefold and twofold rhythms, is perceptible at the 
very outset ( 1 1 f.\ where the three clauses about the Logos, 
followed by their summary in one clause — suggesting the Three 
‘heavenly’ Witnesses, who are One — are followed by the 
account of the ‘man, named John,’ of whom it is twice said 
that he (1 7f) 1 came to bear witness of the light.’ 

2 On the Positive and Negative, see the Canon of Sohar, a 
treatise of suspicious origin but containing very ancient elements 
— (Gratz, Hist. 4 x6), ‘All laws of the Torah . . . resolve 
themselves into the mysteries of the masculine and the feminine 
principle (positive and negative). Only when both parts meet 
together does the higher unity arise.’ As regards what may be 
called the Canon of the Twofold witness, see SchOttg. (2362) 
(on Ex. 81 x6) : ‘ It (the Sabbath) is mentioned twice because of 
the Shechinah above and below,' i.e., in Johannine language, to 
attest it in the name of the Son and of the Father : arm see t£e 
comment on Gen. 6 1 (tb. 1 671) : ‘ Behold two Adams are named 
in this section : one is the mystical celestial, the other is the ' 
mystical terrestrial. ' So Philo (on Ex. 26 13 14) speaks of ‘ duo 
verba divina ' or ‘ duplicis mundi rationes.’ 

2 The first chapter alone suffices to prove this ( 1 3 59x5 16 
50). Especially difficult is it to decide whether his verbs are 
used affirmatively, interrogatively, or imperatively (630 12x9 
14 x 16 x8 27 16 3X 20 29) ; and his 6n may often mean ‘ that ' or 
' because ’ (8 sx 6 28 7 53 etc.). 
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lowest [tyomt] thou me?* followed by ‘ Simon, ... art thou 
my fritted [6tA«*r] ? ') and (&.)o26aand y inirattf Thou knowest 
[otoof] that I am thy friend [^Am] ’ followed by ‘ Thou knowest 
[otfoc] all things, thou understandest [ytm<nc«tr] that I am thy 
friend tytA&]’). Similar distinctions are drawn between the 
meanings of *oU» and wpaorou, between $u*fnlv, wfnirOcu, ibeZv 
and Bkhrtiv, and between the aorist, and present, and subjunc- 
tive.* All these are natural in an Alexandrian Jew familiar with 
Philonian philosophy and so long habituated to Greek as to 
be able to play on its words and utilise to the utmost its minute 
differences of grammatical expression. 

(iv. ) Structure. — (a) The Gospel , as a whole. — The 
Fourth Gospel (Westc. on Jn. 12 x) ‘begins and closes 
no. It* a sacred week.’ The ‘week* has 

- u-tamati* to ** deduced fr° m a careful reading of 
context. But this is a characteristic 
structure. ^ Gospel, distinguishing it from the 
Apocalypse. In the latter, symbolism is on the sur- 
face ; in the former, latent. The word 4 seven * occurs 
about fifty-five times in the Apocalypse (e.g. , ‘seven 
spirits,* ‘stars,’ ‘angels,* ‘vials,’ etc.); in the Gospel 
never. None the less, as might be expected in a work 
that opens with the words ‘ in the beginning,’ so as to 
suggest a parallel with the seven days of Creation and 
Rest, the thought of the perfect ‘seven’ pervades all 
Jn. ’s highest revelations of the divine glory.* 

There are seven miracles or ‘signs.* There is a sevenfold 
witness (West, xlv.) of (x) the Father, (2) the Son, (3) the Son’s 
works, (4) Scripture, (5) the Forerunner, (6) the Spirit, (7) the 
Disciples. In the final discourse — a Deuteronomy in which 
Jesus reviews his ‘testimony,’ the clause ravra AcAdA^xa vp.iv 
(which occurs nowhere else in the Gospels) is repeated seven 
times. So is the noun ‘ love ’ (which the Epistle mentions as 
the very Name of God).* Lastly, the sacred words, I AM, 
used (8 58) absolutely to represent the eternal being of the Son, 
are combined with seven predicates, to represent seven revela- 
tions : (1) the Bread, (2) die Light, (3) the Door, (4) the Good 
Shepherd, (5) the Resurrecdon and the Life, (6) the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, and (7) the true Vine. 

(b) The Details. — (1) The Prologue is based on 
ancient traditions, describing 4 Wisdom as having taken 
B3 Pralmmfl P 31 ^ God from the beginning in the 
O . Ogu . creat i on) an d predicting the accomplish- 
ment of God’s ‘ truth and grace,’ and the * tabernacling ’ 
of his glory among men.® These traditions Jn. con- 
centrates on Christ Only, instead of calling him 
Wisdom, he prefers the term Word, 6 more commonly 
used in the OT. 

The Synoptists begin their Gospels by saying in effect (Mk.) 
* The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ . . . was John* 
(eyrfvero I«aw^),' or by tracing the descent of Tesus to (Mt.) 
Abraham, or (Lk.J Adam. Jn. goes farther back, saying that 
the Word ‘ was (fy) in the beginning, and . . . was Goa,’ and 
that the ‘man’ John merely (Westc. on Jn. 1 6) ‘arose, or came 
into existence (tyivrr o).’ fie then turns to nature and history. 

■ What has been (yryovev) in the Word,’ he says, ‘ was (fy) Life, 


1 E.g. 10 38 : Zva yvwTt Kal yivtotncrrr* ‘ that ye may know and 
grow in knowledge.’ A difference is also kept between wiorwno’t 
and wivrtvawri. 

3 There are indications that Jn., in writing his Gospel about 
the New Genesis or regeneration of man, had in view the 
Great Announcement of Simon Magus, who (see below, f 91), 
allegorising the Pentateuch, discerned in the five books a refer- 
ence to the five senses, and in the whole a description of the 
second creation. If so, it is to the point to remember that the 
Talmudists (SchOttg. ii. 363) found a mystical meaning in the 
sevenfold repetition of ‘the cloud’ — i.e., the Shechinah — in the 
Penta teu ch. 

3 Owing to the variation of MSS, it is impossible to speak 

with certainty as to the repetition of b Mt as the subject, repre- 
senting the during Creator. There is fair evidence, however, 
for its sevenfold repetition, and still better for that of iv in the 
words of Jesus, expressing the divine unity. • 

4 Prov. 6 x-36 Job 28 12-28. The latter declares that God 
alone 'hath seen and declared (jlbev ecu ifayfraro) ’ wisdom. 

6 Mic. 7 ao Ps. 869-11. 

6 Thus he leaves it an open question— to be answered in what 
follows concerning the person of Christ — as to the nature of the 
Word. ' Wisdom ' would have closed the question by giving it 
a too narrow answer. Note that Jn., alone of the Evangelists. 
never uses the word ‘ wisdom,' though it is found (four times) 
* in the Apocalypse. He regards God as a Spirit, permeating, 
attracting, and harmonising all that tr, and es p ecia l ly all that 
is in the sphere of righteousness. To call such a being 


5 words thus, i 

nection, whether the parenthesis (1 af.) be considered genuine 


and the Life was (Iv) the Light of men.’* Alluding to the 
name by which the Jews called the Messiah (the Comer, I ipx.6- 
fix* os), Jn. tells us that the Light has been ever from the be- 
ginning (1 9) ‘ coming ’ to the world, but that at last, as the 
Psalmist had predicted, the Word ‘tabernacled* among men, 
and they beheld his ‘glory.’ But what ‘glory’? Not that of 
material splendour, but that of * grace and truth.’ 3 These words 
introduce a parallelism with the OT. 8 < The same Logos wbo 
has given light and life to men has also given ‘ grace * ana ‘ truth ' 
to Israel ; (1 17) ‘ The Law was given through Moses, the grace 
(thereof) and the truth (thereof) were through Jesus Christ.’ 4 
See Truth. 

Having prepared us by a parenthesis (1 14, ' the glory as of 
an only-begotten *) to conceive of an ‘ only-begotten/ and of a 
‘ glory’ in the unity of divine love, exceeding all Hebraic notions 
of the splendour of prophetic signs or visions, and all Hellenic 
notions of wisdom, he now concludes by saying that it is not 
(as Job had said) God who has ‘ declared ’ Wisdom, it is (1 x8) 
the Only-begotten in the bosom of the Father who has ‘ declared 

t'b 


(<£ijyjje , aTo) r God. 

(2) T 


The Bridegroom. — This section contains the 
Doctrine of Water : 1st, the Water of the Law super- 
seded by the Wine of the Gospel ; 
. 2nd, the Water of Purification ‘ from 

water. above ’ ; 3rd, the Water of Life that 
quenches the soul’s thirst The three scenes of these sub- 
sections are severally Galilee, Jerusalem, and Samaria, 
(a) Galilee. After a period of (1 29 35 43 2 x) six 


from the well* the water which the Governor of the Feast pro- 
nounces the best wine.? 

(/ 3 ) Jerusalem. The next act of the Bridegroom 

* For the connection, cp Ps. 86 9. ‘ With thee is the fountain 
of life ; in thy light shall we see light.' Also note the distinction 
between that which ‘ has been and is (ybyovtv) ’ in the Logos, 
and that which ‘ came into being (iyevtro) ’ through the Logos. 
The former is permanent, the latter transient. This distinction 
is lost in the punctuation of the AV, ' was not anything made 
that was made.’ 

8 Ps. 869-ix, after mentioning ‘glory,’ ‘tabernacle,’ ‘mercy’ 
or * grace,’ and ‘ truth,’ goes on to personify these virtues and to 
describe Truth as ‘rising up’ from the earth, and Righteous- 
ness as * looking down ’ from neaven. This enables us to under- 
stand the spiritual meaning of On. I51) ‘the angels of God 
ascending and descending on the Son of man.’ They are * grace 
and truth,’ ‘ peace and righteousness,’ looking down from heaven 
and rising up from earth. Thus was fulfilled the promise im- 
plied in (Gen. 28 12) the vision of Bethel when Jacob rested on 
the stone which was afterwards ‘anointed (vp«r rfc),’ the type 
(Just. Tryph. 86) of Christ. Probably io£a. <uc (for iofot 
a*) should be read with the Valentinians (Iren. I85), cp Orig. 
Cels. 6 68, where the context necessitates M£a, though the text 
has been conformed to T.R. 

8 Light corresponds to ‘truth,’ as every Jew would feel who 
thought of the high priest’s Urim and Thummim (‘ light * and 
‘truth’), and of Ps. 483, ‘Send out thy light and thy truth.' 


from the point of view of the Law, ‘ truth, and favour, or grace 

^Tcp. Barn. 6 6, ‘ the prophets having their grace from him , 
i.e., Christ.’ For the curious expression (1 16) ‘ grace for grace ’ 
— i.e., apparently ‘grace following grace,’ i.e., one ‘grace ’or 
‘favour/after another — cp Philo, 1 3^2, ‘constantly bestowing 


Origen takes Cana(h) to mean 'purchased possessions’; 
but it might mean (#3 p) ‘jealous’ or 'zealous,' a word applied 
only to Yahwi as the husband of Israel. The meaning * zeal ’ or 
‘jealousy’ suits the context, and also (2 17), ‘The zeal of thine 
house/ etc. 

* ‘From the well,’ not from the ‘ vessels.’ So Westc. ad loc. 
1 Philo, 1 296 : ‘he that hath received from God, directly (or 
indirectly, through an angel), draughts of wine (axparov), will 

nrtf flnnlr rati' rX •> ra.t.. « * .I.a kS. ra>ra ra »»* r.*. 1 A • 


also (1x03) ‘ Melchizedek ’ bringing forth bread and ‘wine 
instead of water,' and (1 683) ' the truly great High Priest, the 
Cupbearer of God, who, having received the draughts of grace, 
gives them in turn, pouring forth the libation in its fulness, 
namely himself.* For the ‘six' vessels and the ‘two or 
three firkins,’ see above, | 47. According to Westcott’s view, 
adopted above, the water in the vessels ‘remained water,’ but 
the water afterwards drawn from the well became wine ; so 
that the filling of the vessels was a purely emblematic act. 
This fact, the context, the structure of the Gospel, and the 
traditions of Philo, combine to indicate that the whole of the 
narrative is spiritual and emblematic. 
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is to attempt to win back and purify the unfaithful 
daughter of Jerusalem, typified by the temple. The 
Synoptists, from the human standpoint, describe the 
temple as 4 a den of robbers ’ ; Jn. 2 16, as a 4 place of 
merchandise (ijjjcbpiov). ' 

Herein Jn. seems to be following the prophets, who called 
Tyre (Ex. 27 3 Is. 28 17) * a place of merchandise (efiwopioy) ’ of 
the nations — i.e., as the Hebrew in the latter passage expresses 
it, she 4 played die harlot .’ _ To Jn. the greedy 4 merchandise * 
of the priestly monopolists in the temple appeared a kind of 
'idolatry' (cp. Col. 8 5) — i.e., unfaithfulness to the Bridegroom 
— and he represents Jesus as devoured by 4 jealousy (tfAot)’ for 
the House of God — i.c. y for the true Church (his bride and his 
body) — and as predicting that, even though men might destroy 
it, it should be raised up in 4 three days.’ 

Closely connected with this attempt to purify Jerusalem 
lExek. ltf 15-35), ‘the harlot,' comes the mention of a new birth 
by 4 water and the Spirit.'! It is introduced as a doctrine of 
4 earthly things ’—i.e., as a rudimentary one— and in inculcating it 
Jn. seems toDe assuming baptism with water, and insisting on 
baptism with the Spirit also. The full purification, which 
requires ‘blood’ (r Jn.fis 4 the Spirit and the water and the 
blood ’) is yet to come ; but it is faintly suggested by the (2 4) 
4 hour,’ and (8 14) 4 the (braxen) serpent.' 8 

(7) Samaria. 8 From unfaithful Jerusalem the 
Bridegroom passes to unfaithful Samaria (the woman 
with the 4 five husbands '). She, too, like the House of 
Jacob of old (Jer. 213-25), had played the harlot ‘with 
many husbands, ’ and had gone to the waters of Shihor 4 
to slake her thirst, having forsaken the Lord, ‘the 
fountain of living waters. ’ 

The dialogue takes place near Jacob's well. In Philo, the 
4 well ’ and the 4 fountain ’ represent different stages of know- 
ledge. The well of Agar represents a lower stage than that of 
Rebecca; Rebecca (1 249-55) supplies the camels from the 
4 well,’ but the servant from the ‘fountain ’ because the latter is 
<1 255) 4 the holy word.’ The highest and best well of all is the 
Father of all, the Fountain of life, overflowing (aivaos). 6 In 
Jn. we find a place called (45) Sychar or ‘drunkenness,’ prob- 
ably an opprobrious name for Shechem (see 9 46 «), alluding 
to (Is. 281-7) * the drunkenness of Ephraim,' but in any case 
suited to the moral of the dialogue. 1 1 is (4 5) 4 near the place 
that Tacob gave to Joseph his son' This is explained by Philo. 
Shechem ("shoulder ’) has two meanings ; in connection with 
Gen. 49 15, where 4 a certain athlete ’ becomes a 4 husbandman,’ 
it indicates ‘labour’; but when it is mentioned as given to 
Joseph , it means (1 92) 4 the bodily things which are the objects 
of the senses.’ Jesus (In. 46), 4 wearied of his journey, sat thus 
at the well.' So Philo (1 &)f.) says that Moses *sat at the 
well' — not in a cowardly retreat, but ‘like an athlete recover- 
ing^ breath’ for a new attack— an interesting parallel to the 
position of Jesus before his attack on Samaritan unbelief. It 
was (4 6) 4 about the sixth hour ’ — the hour described by Philo 
(on Gen. 18 1) as fittest for the revelation of divine truth. 
The woman of Samaria, coming to draw water from Jacob’s 
well, received the rebuke from Jesus (4x8), ‘Thou hast had 
Jive husbands , and he whom thou now hast is not thy. hus- 
band.’ Philo says (on Gen. 86) that woman is symbolically 
4 the sense {census),' and (1 131) 4 There are two husbands of the 
senses, one lawful, one a seducer' ; but he proceeds to say that 
4 the seducer’ acts through the Jive senses; he also (1 563) con- 
nects ‘having many husbands r (cp Jer. 223, 1 roXvavSpttp) with 
4 having many gods,’ and speaks of (1 609) those 4 enamoured of 
many gods,’ who know not the one Husband, namely God. 8 

1 Cp the introductory words in the same passage of Ez.1 „„ , 
4 Thus saith the Lord thy God unto Jerusalem . . . neither wast 
thou washed in water to cleanse thee ; thou wast not salted' 
4 Salt ’ is a symbol of the Spirit. Mk. 9 49 speaks of 4 salting ’ 
with ‘fire.’ . 

a See Philo, 1 80, on 4 the brazen serpent ’ (the enemy of the 
serpent that came to Eve); it is {ib. 315, 317) ‘the strongest 
virtue.’ For the apparently abrupt transition that ensues from 
| the serpent’ to ‘the living water,’ see Philo, I82; ‘The one 
is healed by the brazen serpent , the other is caused to drink 
that most excellent draught, Wisdom, from the fountain which 
he brought forth from his own wisdom.’ 

* The statement, that (Westc. Jn. p. lx) ‘there can be no 
question as to the individuality of the discourse with the woman 
of Samaria,’ is perfectly true, if ‘individuality’ means unity of 
style and purpose. It is practically certain, however, that the 
dialogue did not actually occur in the exact words recorded by T n. 
For (x) no disciple (48) was present ; and, even if we assume that 
the Evangelist received an account of the dialogue from Jesus 
himself, (2) both Jesus and the Woman of Samaria talk in Johan- 
nine style. The same applies to the dialogue with Nicodemus. 

4 /.*.,* the Nile.’ ^ 

8 Cp a tradition on Joel 8 [4] x8, SchOttg. 1 361 : 4 As the first 
G06l caused a well to spring up, so shall a second cause waters 

the sixth husband (Jn. 4 18), ‘ he whom thou now 
hast’? Philo speaks (26) of the ‘six powers’ of turbulence, 
namely, * the five senses and uttered speech/ of which the last 
4 prates with unbridled mouth of countless things that should not 
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The woman (Jn, 4 28) 4 left her water-pot and departed* 

to carry news of the Messiah. Philo differs here, but in such a 
way as to show that the 4 water-pot ’ is not a mere picturesque 
detail. He says that Rebecca (1 252) did not, like Agar, need 
the cutk6s, leather skin — i.e. } the body — to hold the water, but only 
the viola, ‘water-pot,’ which is a symbol of a heart that can 
hold the supreme draught. Jn.’s view may be that, as Rebecca 
needed not the atrxos, so the woman of Samaria, who had risen 
a stage higher, needed not the vfipto, having received the in- 
dwelling spring of living water. 

The seed of the Gospel having been sown in Shechem, the 
associations' of the place are changed. It is connected no longer 


eyes’ to look on the fields r white already’ 

his husbandry. Immediately the harvest begins. The Samari- 
tans come from the city. Some of them had believed in Jesus 
(4 39) on the testimony of the woman. But Philo says that it is 
characteristic of a false god to exist only ‘ by report and con- 
vention, and the report moreover of a woman (1 258 ; axof . 
xal T«j» vofiC^eoBoj., kou aKofj [iivTOi ywai/cbs).’ Here it is added 
that afterwards the Samaritans (4 42) believed 4 no longer owing 
to the speaking (AaAtav) of the woman,’ but owing to the 4 word 
(A 6yov ) ’ of Christ. 

Jesus returns to Galilee and Cana. Thus the cycle 
of the Bridegroom ends in the place where it began, 
making way for the doctrine ot Bread. 

(3) The Bread of Life. 2 — The healing of the sick man 

at Bethesda on the Sabbath, which represents the heal- 
6B mv RrAAri * srae * — not unaccompanied with 

* - (5 14) warning that the work might be 

’ undone — is followed by a statement 8 

that the Son does nothing but what he sees the Father 
do. Hence, when he ‘lifts his eyes’ 4 before the 
eucharistic sign of the giving of the bread, we are 
prepared to hear that what he gives, the Father is really 
giving. It is the bread from heaven. 

By placing the giving of Christ’s flesh and blood early in the 
Gospel, and by introducing, much later, the one commandment 
of love, fulfilled by Christ on the Cross, Jn. gives the impression 
of a desire to discourage materialistic views of the Eucharist : 
(6 63) 4 The spirit it is that giveth life, the flesh profiteth 
nothing ; the words that I have spoken unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.’ 8 

(4) The Light. — The doctrine of Light, though 

enunciated in the Prologue, and touched on (apparently 
R not by Jesus but by the Evangelist) in 

* 319-21, is not definitely set forth by 
Jesus till near the middle of the Gospel (8 12), 4 1 am 
the light of the world. ’ 

This revelation is described as being followed by a more active 
hostility in the enemies who now (8 37-44) seek to destroy him, 
revealing themselves as the children of the Destroyer. The 
depth of darkness (8 48 : 4 thou hast a devil ’) draws out the 
fullest light : (8 58 4 Before Abraham was, I AM ’). Then, upon 

be uttered.’ If Jn. wrote in part with a view to contemporary 
heresies, he might very well include that of Simon Magus, who 
is said in Acts (811) to have held the Samaritans at a very 
early period bound in his enchantments. Justin Martyr testifies 
to his influence in Samaria in the first half of the second century. 
More probably, however, it means, primarily, religious pride and 
ambition (leading to hatred of truth and moral goodness), Rev. 
IS 5 4 a mouth speaking great things,’ which some might identify 
with Simon Magus. 

1 Philo, i. 92 471, quoted above. 

a For (Jn. 4 46-54) the healing of the nobleman s son compared 
with Mt.-Lk.’s healing of the centurion’s servant, see above 
(§ 17). 0a<riAuc<5s may mean either ‘king’s servant,’ or / king- 
like,’ 4 princely.’ Origen (perhaps reading /ScunAiVxof with D), 
regards the nobleman as representing Abraham, and the raising 
of the son as representing the action of the Logos in raising up 
Isaac, as if from the dead. If that is so, the three miracles of 
healing represent the action of the Logos (1) before the Law, (2) 
under the Law, (3) outside the Law. This 4 sign ’ is wrought 
at Cana, and is (4 54) ‘the second.’ It terminates the section 
of the Bridegroom, and introduces that of health and food, or 
healing and the Bread of Life. 

8 Philo says that (1 4x4) the First-born imitates the Father’s 
ways 4 looking to his archetypal patterns.’ 

4 Jesus thrice lifts his eyes (6 5 11 41 17 x) : when he (x) 
gives the Bread, (2) raises Lazarus, (3) oners the final sacrifice of 
praise and prayer to the Father. 

8 Words — but words received into the heart — not acts, nor 
miracles, are the climax of Christ’s life among his Disciples 
before tne crucifixion. He washes their feet ; hut Tudas, like 
the rest, is washed, and Judas is also expressly said by jn. (not 
by the Synoptists) to nave received ‘the sop.’ Neither act 
makes them (18 xx) ‘ all clean.’ They are ‘ clean ’ (15 3) 4 because 
of the word ’ that he has spoken and they have received; 
Judas is not 4 clean ’ because he has not received it. 
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an attempt to stone Jesus, he *t ttas hidden (ejcpityfct),* and 
went forth from the temple. This and a second (12 36) eclipse 
are ‘ two witnesses' against ‘the darkness’ that will not (1 5) 
‘ apprehend the light.’ 

Next comes the healing of the Gentile world, typified 
by the man who was blind from his birth. 

As Naaman was sent to Jordan, so the blind man is sent to 
(9 7) the Pool of Siloam. which represents (Is. 8 6 f) the 
worship of the true God as distinct from the worship of 
false gods (see also Is. 7322 9 xx 863 ; Hot, Hebr. 1 365, 
8 392). The Judaising inference that the Gentile world must be 
purified by Jewish waters — i.e., by the Law — is obviated by the 
statement — probably implying the supersession of the Law by 
(Gen. 49 xo) * Shiloh ' — that Siloam means ‘ sent.' 2 This sign is 
altogether different from the healing of the man at Bethesda 
(Israel), who is never said to believe, and who is threatened with 
penalty in case of relapse. The Gentile world (9 38) ‘ believes,' 
so that this sign includes the creation of spiritual, as well as 
material, light. 

The section terminates with a denunciation of the 
' abiding ’ sin of ‘the blind ’ who profess to lead others 
and who say ‘ we see.’ * 

( 5 ) The Life. — The mention of the ‘blind leaders’ 
leads to the mention of the ideal Leader who ‘ knows ’ 
57 The Life ^' e ' * oves ) t * iat are his, and that, 

so that they are drawn towards him as the Good 
Shepherd who does not drive, but leads . 4 

All the shepherds and deliverers of the world that ‘ came * 
before the Logos are described as (108) ‘thieves and robbers,’ 6 


1 Westcott has no note here ; but the second ‘ hiding 
(inpvf$rj) ’ in 12 36 he translates ‘ was hidden ’ (not * hid himself’), 
and declares it to be * the result of the want of faith ’ of Christ s 
adversaries ; and he there refers to the present passage (8 59), 
as being apparently similar. The difficulty of this theory 
(‘ want of faith ’) here will be at once detected by embodying it 
in the context : * They took up stones therefore, to cast at him, 
but Jesus was hidden from them as the result of their want 
of faith , and went out of the temple.’ 

Are there not two meanings : (1) one for spiritual readers (2) 
another for superficial ? In (1), the meaning is that Christ was 
hidden from the souls of his enemies, in (2), that he was hidden 
from their bodily eyes by divine intervention. The former is 
spiritual, but gives us no clear explanation of the way in which 
Jesus escaped. The latter is definitely miraculous , but not ne- 
cessarily spiritual. Jn. seems to leave it to his readers to choose. 
Perhaps he is here (as often) expressing dramatically what Lk. 
expresses non-dramatically (Lk. 19 42 exoy/Sn * but now they are 
hid from thine eyes'). (The meaning ‘hid himself,’ grammati- 
cally possible, is, from a Johannine standpoint, impossible.) 

* Probably Jn. (as Grotius suggested) identified Siloam with 
the Shiloh of Gen. 49 10 ; cp Shiloh. 

* Cp Philo (1 382) on the two kinds of ignorance, of which the 
second fancies that it knows what it does not know, puffed up 
with a false notion of its own wisdom : this * generates deliberate 
evil-doing (ex irpovotas aitxrj/iara). ’ It is this proud, complacent, 
and deliberate evil-doing (implying hatred ana scorn of goodness), 
that is, in the Synoptists, unpardonable, and, in Jn., the sin 
that * abideth (jievti) f — ix. , cannot be effaced. (For ^tvti cp Jn. 
16 16 x Cor. 18 13.) 

4 The true Shepherd and the true Husbandman (or Vine- 
dresser) are connected by Philo (1 300-305) in a discourse about 
the husbandry, or tendance, of the soul. He distinguishes 
between the mere tiller of the ground (who is [ib. 301] a ‘ hire- 
ling’) and the real husbandman (who prunes, or encourages 
growth, as the case may require). So ( tb . 304) the * shepherd ’ 
is distinguished from the mere ‘keeper.’ Poets, he says (ib. 
306), call kings the shepherds of their people, but the title . is 
rightly reserved for ‘the wise.’ The difference between Philo 
ami Jn. is that the former makes no mention of * laying down 
life for the sheep.’ 

6 If the text is correct, ‘came (fyffav) ’ means (with allusion to 
the Comer, or Deliverer), ‘came in the character of the ideal 
Deliverer.’ Of Gideon, Barak, David, as of Abraham, Jn. 
would say that they (8 56) ‘saw Christ’s day ’ — i.e., they did not 
claim to be independent, but depended on the ideal Deliverer. 
But this does not explain wpi> tfiov * before me.' We should 
expect 'apart from me,’ or ‘setting themselves above me.’ 

A Hebrew original may have caused confusion between ‘ be- 
fore (in time),’ "before (in estimation),’ and ‘in the place of.’ 
Cp Ex. 20 3 ‘ before me’ (mg., ‘beside me *) irkrjv, Job 8 24 4x9 
‘before’ (mg., ‘like’). Or an original Gn tradition, S 6 $av 
«\ovt € 9 apyety irpio iftov (cp Mk. 10 42 SoKOVVTtf apyeiy with 
parall.) might mean ‘before me,’ or ‘above me.’ Co Justin, 
1 Apol. X2 (apyovref rrpb rijs aAifdetac ripnyrn). Since 
Christ is ‘ die Truth,’ 1 rpb rift aXrjBtiae in Justin may represent 
a traditional version of the 1 rpb «fun) in Jn. Many authorities 
omit rrpo epov owing to the perversion of the words by heretics. 
Justin may have adopted a new interpretation of them. * # 

Tatian (12 and 14), gives the name of ‘ robbers ’ to ‘demons, 
and adds (18) ‘the admirable Justin has righdy denounced 
them as “robbers”.’ Either he did not remember it in the 
Gospel, or he did not, at the time of writing, reco gn ise the 


because they did not understand that ruling implies serving 
and even dying. The Shepherd (10 xx) 'layeth down his life 
for the sheep ’ (10 17) ‘ in order that it may oe received again. * 
In other words, the Resurrection, or attainment of life through 
death, is a law of the spiritual world, a part of the Father’s wfiL 
Thus Jn. anticipates the objection that, if the Shepherd dies in 
conflict with ' the wolf,' the wolf is victorious. 

Later, the law is restated as the law of the Harvest : 


(12 24 ) ‘ Except it (the grain) die, it abideth alone, but 
if it perish it bringeth forth much fruit ; ’ meantime, 
Jesus says (10x8) that he has power to take up his 
life as well as to lay it down, and these words naturally 
prepare us for a 'sign* of this particular ‘power.’ 
Such a sign is afforded by the Resurrection of Lazarus. 

(6) The Raising of the Dead. — That marvellous cures (and, 
not improbably, revivifications). were wrought by the earliest 
, . Christians is indicatea by the Pauline 
58. Raising Epistles, by indirect Talmudic testimony, 
Of dead in and by early Christian traditions. There 
Gospels. a** signs, however, of very early exaggera- 
F ' tion arising from misunderstood metaphor. 
For example, Apollonius (Eus. v. 18x4) alleges (170 a. d.) ' that 
John in Ephesus raised a dead man. How, we ask, did this 
escape earlier writers— Tapias, for example, who records such 
an act of Philip, but not of John? The answer is to be found 
in Clem.Alex. (960), where the apostle, questioning an Elder 
about a young convert, receives the answer ‘ He is dead' 

‘ What death V ' He has died to God' The apostle reconverts 
the youth, who becomes ‘ a trophy of resurrection.' Similarly, 
whereas the churches of Gaul speak of reconverted apostates as 
(Eus. v. 1 45) 'the dead brought to life' by the prayers of 
martyrs, Irenseus (ii. 81 2) says that, ere now, in the brotherhood, 
‘owing to sore need,’ many have been raised by the prayers of 
the Church, and this, literally ; and it seems highly probable 
that he has confused some metaphorical tradition.* The question 
arises, how early did such misunderstandings occur? ‘The 
wicked,’ says a Jewish tradition, 2 ‘though living, are termed 
dead' ' Let the dead ,’ says our Lord, ‘bury their dead ' In 
Christ’s commission to the Twelve, Mt. (10 8) alone has 'raise the 
dead,’ and afterwards (11 5) ' the dead are raised.’ Yet Mt. de- 
scribes Jesus himself as revivifying no one except the daughter of 

i airus, concerning whom Mt. nas written (9 24) ‘ she is not dead 
ut sleepeth.’ See Jairus. It is probable that Mt. has here 
given the actual words of Jesus, or the closest approximation 
to them ; they were perhaps omitted by Mk.-Lk. owing to their 
being first literalised and then regarded as difficult or erroneous. 
Lk. as well as Mk. records, it is true, (7 22) ‘ the dead are raised ’ ; 
but he meets the possible objection, ‘ No dead have been raised,’ 
by inserting the raising of a widow’s son (7 11-X7) immediately 
before.. Including Jairus’s daughter, he might now plead that 
the raising of tu>o persons justified the plural ‘are.’ But — 
besides the suspicion attaching to the absence of this narrative 
not only from Mk. but also from the parallel. Mt. which closely 
agrees with Lk. — the story suggests a misunderstanding, of 
metaphor. In 2 Esd. 9 43 ff. there is a vision of a woman (Sion) 
sorrowing for the death of her ‘only son’ (the City or Temple). 
Christians would assert that Christ. (Jn. 2 19) 'raised up the 
Temple,’ or, in the language of Christian psalms and hymns, 
that he ‘raised up the only son of the sorrowing widow. ’ $ 
Thus the possible influence of symbolism combines with other 
causes 4 to oblige us to reject as non-historical Lk.’s account of 
the raising of the widow’s son. See Nain. 


Gospel as authoritative. The saying has affinities to the Greek 
notion that the only lawful kingdom is that of the wise man (see 
Philo 2 38 ). 

1 (x) Eusebius, in quoting these words of Irenseus, prefixes to 
them (v. 7 1) on 0 77, ‘ that, as he says ,’ which (though in ii. 17 6 
it introduces a statement attested by ‘the canonical Acts of the 
Apostles’) may imply, according to context, an emphasis laid 


i»rwyaiM.vr/ vwjr wwi iv apvsiaaj, uut icm w^aa iv mcuu 

death; (3) subsequently, Irenaeus (ii. 82a) implies that, whilst 
healing of the sick still went on (iiovrcu), the raising of the dead 
was a thing of the past (7^17 . . . -qyipBrioav), and that, though 
they had lived for some time, none were living when he wrote 
(iraoifitivav cri/v ereoiv UayoU). For the date of the 
Gallican letter, seventeenth year of Titus Antoninus Pius (not 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), see Expositor. 1896 (p. xxx f.). 
The earlier date (by lengthening the interval between Irenaeus 
and the Gallican letter) facilitates the theory that Irenaeus mis- 
understood the metaphor. When Papias records similar acts, 
Eusebius, by the words (Hi. 89 9) Bavpsuria v and rrapdSo^o v, 
appears to indicate his disbelief in them, at least if we combine 


tion is derived from Ezek. 21 25, ‘ And tLou, U deadly wounded 

wirlflJ An* nnnn* nf Tm«1 * Tt>* !w» «nM M »« t!i<n in annl!*^ 

New World , ’96, pp. 473-493. 

8 So Lam. 1 x .How doth the city sit solitary that was full 
of people 1 How is she become as a widow l ' 

4 Lk. 7 14 f says that Jesus (x) ‘came near and touched the 
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(7) Reserving the historical question for special treat- 
ment (see Lazarus) it may be said here that : in spite 
59 Bailing of Martha’s inferential statement in 11 39 
of Uarnf to* words of Jesus at the tomb (11 41), 

‘ Father, I thank thee that thou heardest 
me,’ imply that the ' hearing* was already past, and the 
life of Lazarus was in effect already granted to his prayers. 
We must, however, suppose that the narrative — though 
possibly based on one or more of Christ’s actual works — 
is mainly allegorical. The great negative reason is the 
silence of the Synoptists 1 about Christ’s greatest miracle, 
which was, according to Jn., the chief cause of both 
(a) the applause that greeted his entry into Jerusalem, 
and (b) the resolution of the priests to slay him. 2 
< The positive reasons are : (1) Jn. t adopting Philonian tradi- 
tions of style and expression, and writing on the lines of the OT, 
might naturally subordinate the literal to the symbolical. For 
example, Philo calls the creation of Eve from Adam's rib (1 70) 
'mythical (/xvtoto).’ If such was Jn.’s view, he might well 
think* himself justified in composing a single symbolical story 
that might sum up a hundred floating traditions about Christ’s 
revivifying acts in such a form as to point to him as the Consoler 
of Israel, and the Resurrection and the Life of the world. (2) 
The name of Lazarus suggests symbolism. Another form of 
it is Eliezer, who is, in Philo (1 481), the type of a being ' liable 
to dissolution and (1 indeed) a corpse ,’ but ‘ held together and 
kindled into life (fwnrvpelrcu) by the providence of God.’ (3) 
Lk. and Jn. alone mention Martha and her sister Mary. They 
appear to differ in their views of the sisters; possibly they 
diner as to the brother Lazarus. 8 Some early writers took Lk. ’s 
Lazarus to be a real person ; 4 and it is easy to see that traditions 
about the Lazarus of Lk. may have prepared the way for the 
Lazarus of Jn. ‘ Jesus,’ it might be said, * raised many from the 
dead ; but concerning one, Lazarus by name, he said (Lk. 16 31) : 
“ If they believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
believe though one rise from the dead.” ’ The next step would 
be to say that this prediction was fulfilled : * Lazarus was raised 
from the dead ; yet the Jews did not believe.’ 6 


(8) The Preparation for the Sacrifice. — We pass to 
the beginning of (12 1) the week before the Passover. 

The anointing of Christ (12 1-8) is a kind of preparation of the 
lamb for the sacrifice, and the coming of the ‘ Greeks ’ to the 
New Temple is hailed by Jesus as a sign 
60. Preparation that (1223) 'the hour’ of ‘glory’ has ar- 
for Sacrifice. rived. The Voice from heaven ; which the 
Synoptists place at the Baptism (where 
Jn. omits it), and also at the Transfiguration, is mentioned 
(1228) here alone in this Gospel,® as ratifying the act of Jesus 


coffin,’ (2) 'the dead man sat up,’ (3) 'he began to speak,’ (4) 
Jesus ‘gave him to his mother/ Similar details are found in 
ll») 2 K. 13 21 and 1 K. 17 22 f, which describe miracles of 
revivification performed by Elisha and Elijah. 

1 Those who regard the speeches in Acts as historical would 
also have to explain how Paul, in mentioning the Resurrection, 
omits (17 31) the raising of any dead people by Christ, and, still 
more, how Peter (10 38), when emphasising his acts of 'healing,' 
makes no mention of revivification. 

8 This has never been explained. Some have suggested that 
the Synoptists kept silence to screen Lazarus. But how could 
they hope to ‘ screen ’ one who was known to all Jerusalem, not 
to speak of the multitude of pilgrims? 

8 As regards the different defineations of the sisters, see § 44. 
In Lk. (10 38) Martha comes first as entertaining Jesus, appar- 
ently (or certainly, see v. 1.) in her house ; then Mary is men- 
tioned, but Lazarus not at all. Jn. (11 x) mentions in order 
Lazarus, Mary, Martha. In Tn. Mary is (before the anointing 
is narrated) ‘ she who anointedthe Lord, which implies knowledge 
of only one anointer. But in Lk. (7 37) the only woman that 
anoints the Lord is 'a sinner.' Again, in Lk., the anointing is 
in the house of 'Simon the Pharisee’; in Jn. in the house of 
'Lazarus.’ Lk.’s mention (16 23) of a Lazarus in connection 
with the life after death in 'Abraham’s bosom’ suggests that 
there is some confusion of tradition latent under these differences 
and similarities in Lk. and Jn. On the name Lazarus, see 
above, | xo, and cp Lazarus. 

4 Iren. iv. 24 (see Grabe’s note), Tertull. Z?^ Anirn . 7, and 
the Fathers generally, regard the story as history. Lazarus is 
placed by Cons tit. Apost. vii. 87 in the same category as Job. 
But those who took this view, no doubt, distinguished the 
Lazarus of Lk. from the Lazarus of Jn. _ . 

6 A literal interpretation of the narrative is accompanied by 
many minor difficulties, such as the question why Jesus, after 
he had been informed of the sickness of Lazarus, remained 
beyond Jordan (11 6) 'two days.’ Fromjthis and from 1 li 7 
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discussion of the subject would show the mystical meaning 
underlying these and other details. , . 

6 Jn. takes pains to show that the yoice was not, in the 
popular and modem sense of the term, ‘ objective. ’ A ' multitude ’ 
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when he puts, and answers negatively, the question ‘What shall 
I say? [Shall I say], save me from this hour?' By this act, 
he virtually fulfills the Law of Sacrifice, or the Law of the 
Harvest, which he has (12 24) just enunciated. If (Hor. Hebr. 
ad loc.) ‘the prince of this world’ is, in Jewish Tradition, 
the prince of the ‘seventy’ nations of the Gentiles, there is 
peculiar point in the words that follow the introduction of the 
* Greeks . (12 31) ‘ Now is the judgment of this world, now shall 
the prince of this world 1 be cast out ; and I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.’ But as blTore (859), with this 
second manifestation of light comes (12 36) a second and final 

o\\oi or 'multitude’ of the Jews is now 
mentioned for the last time, quitting the stage as the devout 
Gentile world enters; and its last words are (12 34): ‘Who is 
this Son of man?’ 

(9) The Deuteronomy. — The public doctrine of Jesus 

61 Last en< ^ s w ^ en ’ f° r third 

time (see above, § 49), saying that his 
word will judge the world and that (12 50) 
his word is the word of the Father. 

We are now transported to a higher sphere, to the 
inner teaching of Christ, the revision and summary of 
his doctrine, the giving of the One commandment, the 
promise of the Paraclete, and the prayer to the Father. 

It is a Deuteronomy, full of mystical allusions in which a 
numerical symbolism — sometimes veiled, sometimes manifest, as 
in the seven times repeated refrain ‘ These things have I spoken 
unto you ’ — is prevalent throughout. As Abraham (Gen. 18 4) 
washed the feet of the Three Persons and gave them food, so 
now the Son, or Messiah (SchOttg. 2 6x f), repays the debt to 
Abraham’s children. The Talmudists, speaking in the spirit of 
the prophets, describe (SchOttg. 2370) the 'mansions and 
habitations ’ of God as coming to man, and Philo speaks of the 
Divine word and Powers (i. 249 158) 'making their home in,’ 

an/1 ^ cKonnrr fliaiv f oKI a unfk * fkn /lairnu^ caiiI an/1 nf /% A a «*\ 

So Jn. teaches that the father and the Son will (1423) ' 
their ' mansion ’ in the heart of the faithful. 8 As Philo, agreeing 
with the Talmudists, warns us that(l 457) ‘place (niiro?)’ does 
not mean a region filled with matter, but God himself, the 
refuge of the Universe, so Jn., by his context, teaches us that 
the (14 2) ‘place (tottos) ’ which Jesus will ‘prepare’ for his 
disciples is a home in the bosom of the Father. 

All these allusive iterations of ancient traditions, and 
all the lines of various doctrine, converge towards 
Christ in his threefold character of (146) ' the way, the 
truth, and the life. ’ 

First, in the doctrine of the Way, the disciples are taught to 
pray in his name — a clause seven times repeated. 8 Then the 
‘Truth,’ or the ‘Spirit of Truth,’ introduced before, becomes 
the predominant element, leading to the threefold (168) conviction 
of the Spirit. 4 The two sections of the Way (or Son) and the 
Truth (or Spirit) terminate with a prediction of victory because 
the Father is with the Son ; so that the latter has, in effect, 
already (16 33) ‘ conquered the world.’ Last comes the doctrine 
of the Father himself (the Life), called (17 1) ‘ Father,’ (ib. xi) 
‘holy Father,’ and finally (ib. 25) ‘just,’ or ‘righteous 6 Father. 
Here ' my name ’ ceases and ' thy name ’ is introduced. Finally 
— with repeated references to the Church as being (17 2 6 7 10, 
etc.) ‘that which’ or ‘those whom ’the Father hath ‘given’ to 
the Son — the Last Words terminate in an outpouring of the Son’s 
devotion to the ‘righteous Father,’ wherein his ‘name’ is, in 
effect, revealed as ' love ’ : (17 26) * I have made known unto them 
thy name , and will make it known, that the love wherewith 
thou lovedst me may be in them, and I in them' 


was present. Those who heard anything did not hear the true 
thing. They heard ‘thunder’ or ‘an angel.’ See Gr£tz, 2 341, 
for the decline of the authority of the Batn-Kol. 

1 Cp Lk. 10 18, ' I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven,’ uttered on the return of ‘ the Seventy.’ 
a Cp Is. 57 15. 

8 14 13 14 26 15 x6 16 23 24 26 (15 21 is obviously to be excluded). 

4 The Paraclete or ‘ friend called in to help/ is connected by 
Philo sometimes (ii. 247) with the Elenchos, or Convicting 
Power, sometimes (ii. 155, 227) with the high priest entering 
God’s presence to represent the Cosmos, but perhaps more often 
with the Spirit of the ideal Cosmos (the name Logos being given 
to the High Priest, see i. 501). Sometimes (ii. 227) the Priest 
appears as interceding with the Father of the Cosmos, but 
calling to his aid the Son of the Father. Philo does not bind 
himself to one form of expression. The Elenchos is called (ii. 
247) Paraclete; (i. 219) God’s own Logos j (i. 195) ^the ideal 
Man, or Man according to Truth (6 ir pbs ahnfatav avOpteiros). 
The whole of Jn.’s last discourse shows Philonian influence; 
but (as usual), whereas Philo regards the intellect, Jn. regards 
the heart— a consequence of the belief of the latter in the incarnate 
Logos. 

6 Suceuos in Jn. and x Jn. lcp 2 x, etc. — instead of having the 
narrow legal meaning implied in the Synoptists Mt. 1 19 Lx. 1 6 
Mk. 2x7, etc - — means ‘just’ in the Platonic sense, ana is the 
climax of the attributes of God and Christ. 
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(io) The Passion (see above, § 12). — Space can be 
found here for only one or two points, not only peculiar 

AS Passion. to J n * **** essential to his purpose. They 
ex. jrawon. ^ connectec i with Christ’s last utterances 
on the Cross, and with what followed them. 

1. The words ' Eli, Eli, etc.,’ recorded by Mk. and 
Mt , are said to have been misunderstood by bystanders 
at the time. Lk.* omits them, and even Mk. and Mt. 
are at variance in the context. 1 In the corresponding 
passage Jn. has simply * I thirst' 

Of course the first impulse is to take this, as the bystanders 
took it, in a purely literal meaning, and to say that it has no 
connection with Mk. and Mt. But in the Fourth Gospel the 
words * bread,' * water,’ * food,’ 4 eat,’ * drink,’ 4 feed,’ and ‘thirst ’ 
are hardly ever used by Jesus in the literal sense ; eg., when the 
disciples bring him food be replies that (434) his meat is to do 
the will of the Father and accomplish his work. This suggests 
that in Christ’s last utterance the same spiritual standard must 
be maintained, so that, in effect, it was the expression of a 
4 thirst ’ for that final accomplishment of God’s will which would 
•enable him to say 4 it is finished,* and then to break down the 
barrier of the flesh and to enter into unfettered communion with 
the Father (cp Ps.6Sx). 

What Mk. and Mt express in the form of (apparent) 
•complaint, and what Lk. entirely omits (perhaps because 
of its difficulty), Jn. appears to express in the form of 
the highest spiritual aspiration. Not that he excludes 
the physical meaning, but (as always throughout the 
Gospel) he includes a spiritual meaning — that the Son 
of God, who is in the bosom of the Father, endured 
for our sakes to feel, for a brief space, as if, in a certain 
sense, he were not there, so that he ‘ thirsted ’ for the 
presence of God. 

2. The spontaneousness of Christ’s death was not 
clearly expressed by the two earliest traditions. 2 Lk. 
inserts, as uttered by Jesus, the first half of the quotation 
that, to this day, terminates a pious Jew’s confession on 
his death-bed (Ps. 31 5). Yet even this was liable to the 
Jewish objection that it implied, as the utterer, not a 
Redeemer, but one in need of redemption. No such 
objection applied to the tradition preserved by 1 Pet. 
2 23 ( irapedldov , perhaps ' gave himself up as a sacrifice’ ; 
cp Gal. 220 Eph. 52). This word Jn. adopts. But he 
represents Jesus not as saying this, but as doing it : 
(1930) 4 he gave up his spirit’ See above, § 20. 

3. The rending of the veil is omitted by Jn. , partly 
perhaps because, in his view (1) Christ’s body is the 
Temple, and the 4 veil ’ is his flesh, so that the piercing 
of his side by the soldier’s spear constituted the true 
and essential ‘rending of the veil,’ but partly because 
(2) Jn. may have considered the Synoptic tradition 
erroneous. 

Jn.’s tradition here explains many difficulties. Death under 
crucifixion did not generally ensue till after two or three days ; 
Mk. (1544) mentions Pilate s 4 surprise ’ (omitted by Mt.-Lk.) at 
the speedy death of Tesus. Unbelievers, explaining Christ’s 
Tesurrection as a fraud, might say, 4 Pilate might well be 44 sur- 
prised,” for death could not happen so soon. Jn. steps in to 
say that it did. happen, and to spiritualise the circumstances. 
The 4 crurifragium 1 (see Cross, § 6), was performed, he says, on 
the two criminals ; but this infliction (which would have violated 
the ordinance about the Paschal Lamb [Ex. 12 46]) was averted 
from Jesus by his death, and the death was attested by the 
piercing of his side ; and thus two Scriptures were fulfilled. 

It is more probable that the Synoptic account of ‘ the rending 
of the veil ’ should have sprung from a misunderstanding of the 
‘piercing of the side ’ than vice versa. In the earliest days of 
the Church, when it became customary to speak of Christ’s flesh 


1 Mk. I636 supposes & 4 *r* to be addressed by the man with 
the vinegar to the bystanders, Mt. 27*9 supposes to be 
addressed by die bystanders to the man. See Eli, ii. Aramaic 
{or, in D, Hebrew; is confused in all the MSS. Pseudo-Peter 
interprets the words 4 My Power, my Power, why hast thou 
forsaken me?' Justin ( Tryph. 125) translates HA by 8vpafu«. 
Eusebius (Dem. Ev. x. 8494; Robinson on Pseudo -Pet. ax) 
translated the word in the Psalm by urgifc, and Aquila by 

word $nrnv, in Mlc.'s (1637) jmvipr peydAip* 
i£lm*wrtv (where MSS might have jieya AiJ), seems to 

have been, in the corrected edition used by Mt.-Lk., 
ficyoAp. Mt. (27 50) retained it (in the form w), but with 
Tb vvtvfui (from Mk.’s e£rirv*v<r*v) as object. This expresses 
somewhat more of voluntariness. Lk. (28 46) goes farther. 
Retaining iftmwcrev in the sense of ‘breathing nis last,’ he 
adds an expression of trust on the part of Jesus. 


as 4 the veil ’ (Heb. lOxgyC). it would be natural to describe the 

5 ’erring of his body as the ‘rending of the veil.’ It is said 
oel’s Religionsblibke x 7) that the Jews believed the veil of the 
emple to have been li trial ly rent, shortly before the capture of 
the City. This may have helped to literal ise the veil-tradition. 
Christians would say to Jews, 4 What you speak of, did not 
happen in the siege, or at least it did not lumpen only then ; the 
veil was rent when our Lord was crucified by you.' Also, 
against the Synoptists, there is this consideration, that the 
‘ rending of the veil,’ if it had occurred, would probably have 
been kept a secret by the priests (who alone would know of it), 
and, if it was ever revealed by any of them, would probably be 
revealed by zealous converts apt to make exaggerations and find 
coincidences. 

4. The piercing of Christ's side takes us to the 
central thought of the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle, 
namely, the love of God revealed in the Blood of Christ 
the Paschal Lamb. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews (9 19) recognises that the old 
way to God was through (Lev. 146) ‘blood,’ ‘water,’ ‘scarlet 
wool,’ and ‘hyssop.’ but asserts that the new way was (Heb. 10 
19 f) simply ‘ by the blood of Jesus.’ The Epistle of Barnabas 
(11 1-8), however, will not give up the old Levitical elements : it 
even adds the Levitical 4 wood, which it discerns in the Cross 
), and, though not without difficulty, it brings in the 
of 4 water ’ by speaking of the Cross (fvAov) as a 4 tree,’ 
trhich flows the purifying stream of baptism. In the 
Is, the ‘scarlet cloak’ represents the ‘scarlet wool,’ and 
ks the 4 wood ’ ; but the 4 blood ’ that came from the mere 
jg of the hands, or perhaps the hands and feet, 1 might 
eem insufficient to express the purifying blood of the 

An early tradition inserted in Lk. (22 44) endeavoured t<J supply 
the 4 blood of sprinkling ' by relating how ‘ drops as of blood ’ 
streamed from Jesus in his agony; but still there was no 
mention of ‘ water.’ Yet not only did the Levitical requirements 
mention 4 running water,’ but Zee h. 18 1 predicted the opening 
of a 4 fountain ’ against sin and uncleanness for Israel. 2 It is in 
the piercing of Christ’s side that Jn. sees a revelation of the 
opening of this purifying ‘ fountain.’ This completes the three- 
fold sacrifice that Christ had made for men : (x) the invisible 
sacrifice of the breath, or spirit ; (2) the human soul, visibly re- 
presented by the 4 blood ’ ; (3) the human body, visibly repre- 
sented by water.® 

Physically, that these details should have been seen by the 
eye of a disciple kept probably at some distance from the cross 
by a crowd of hostile spectators and soldiers, must be, if not 
impossible, at least disputable. But, whatever physical facts 
may have been seen ? the essence of the narrative is a spiritual 
fact. A revelation is vouchsafed to the beloved disciple. His 
eyes are opened to discern the Fountain of Life. 4 It may have 


1 In the Synoptists, the feet, too, are pierced, but not in Jn. 
and Pseudo-Peter. 

2 The LXX, however, reads mpo 4 place ’ for n po ‘ fountain,’ so 
that Greek-fepeaking Christians would hardly be much influenced 
by this passage. Justin does not mention it, yet he quotes Lk.’s 
tradition , omitting the word 1 blood,' and seeing in it a fulfil- 
ment of Ps. 22 14 r poured out like water.' 

® This symbolism seems to be in accordance with Philo’s (1 653) 
describing 4 ashes and water ’as ‘the origin of man’s genera- 
tion (yevttreuc ax ap\aC) ’ ; and (2 251) the purification of the body 
with water as preparatory for the purification of the soul with 
blood. . But Jn. may be also alluding to the 4 mixed cup ’ of the 
Eucharist, which contained wine mixed with water. Irenaeus 
says that (5 1-3) the Ebionites (who denied Christ’s divine nature 


mg of the he , 

mingling (non recipientes Deum ad commistionem suam ) ’ ; 
in other words he declares their rejection of the divine nature in 
Christ to be analogous to their rejection of the wine in the 
Eucharist. According to this view, the wine in the Eucharist, 
and the blood of Christ on the cross, would represent Christ’s 
divine nature. But whatever reference Jn. may have had to 
Ebionitism, or to a rising Docetism that rejected Christ’s human 
nature, it seems probable that his main object is to bear witness 
for the Church to Christ’s human nature as being completely 
real — in body and soul as well as spirit. Applied to the 
Eucharist, the Johannine view would recognise the body in the 
bread, the soul and spirit in the water and blood. 

4 Cp Ps. 869: ‘With thee is the fountain 0/ life: in thy 
light shall we see light ’ — a passage closely connected with a 
key-passage in the Gospel (I4) : 4 The life was the light of men,’ 
and cp Rev. 216 : 4 1 will give unto him that is athirst of the 
fountain of the water of life freely.’ Also cp Rev. 22 1 : a ‘ river 
of water of life . . . proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb.' It was a saying, older than the Fourth Gospel, that 
(Bam. 8 5) 4 The kingdom of Jesus is on the tree ’ (or Cross , 
«ri £vAov : cp Tustin, x Apol. 41, Tryph. 73, ‘The Lord hath 
reigned from toe tree ’). So, in Jn., the Cross — being the place 
where Christ is 4 lifted up' ana where God is 4 glorified ’ — is 
the throne of Goa.’ In Bam. 11 as in Rev. 22a (imitating the 
itoral picture of Ezek. 477 sq.), the Cross is also ‘the tree 
fvAov) oflife ’ whose leaves will heal the nations, and it is planted 
y the side </the river of living water. But there were varieties 
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beoi given to some one to see literally the piercing of the side 
and to hand down to the church of Ephesus a historical fact 
obscured in previous traditions. But the spiritual meaning of 
the act is not to be regarded or criticised from the materialistic 
or historical standpoint. 1 The whole of the context is spiritual 
in thought and mystically symbolical in expression. First 
there is a threefold mention of ‘ accomplishment.' Then, as 
there were seven ‘ signs ’ wrought by Christ during his life, so 
now there are, perhaps, seven 4 accomplishments * of OT 
type or prophecy that accompany, or follow, his death. 3 In 
the last of these, the most striking of all (prospective as well as 
retrospective, pointing backward to prophecy but also forward 
to the conversion of the Gentiles, to the christianising of the 
Roman Empire, and to the metamorphosis of blind persecution 
into awe-struck adoration), the soldiers of * this world,’ coming 
to 4 break the bones ' of the Paschal Lamb, are not only diverted 
from their purpose, but as it were forced to ‘ look on him whom 
they pierced.’ 

Thus, amid mysticism and symbolism, 8 as it began, 
ends the Johannine life of Christ. Viewed as history, it 
must be dispassionately analysed so as to separate, as far 
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as possible, fact from not-fact No criticism, however, 

68. CmdxuUm ou ? ht t0 . PfT 1 “ from ? 5CO S nisin * 

its historical value in correcting impres- 
sions derived from the Synoptic Gospels, and the epie 
power and dramatic irony with which it brings on the 
stage the characters and classes whereby the will of God is 
being continuously fulfilled, so that we find ourselves 
learning from Pilate to ‘ behold the man/ and discern- 
ing with Caiaphas that 4 it is expedient that one man 
should die and not that the whole people should 
perish. ’ It often raises us above details of which the 
certitude will probably never be ascertained, into a 
region where we apprehend the nature and existence of 
a Word of Life, essentially the same in heaven and on 
earth, human yet divine, the incarnation of the concord 
of the spiritual universe. Yet, while no Gospel soars 
so high, none stands more firmly, more practically, below. 


B. EXTERNAL 

The External Evidence as to the authorship and 
authority of the Gospels consists of I. Statements, II. 
Quotations. 


I. Statements. 

Written Gospels are neither mentioned nor implied 
in the NT Epistles, nor in that of Clemens Romanus, 
nor, probably, in that of Barnabas, nor in the Didachf. 

i. The Third Gospel. — Lk. I1-4 implies (a) that 
' many ’ Gospels were current, and perhaps (b) that 

. their diversity was calculated to obscure 

64. oia - i 4 ) ‘the certainty concerning the 

things wherein’ the Christian catechu- 
men was instructed ; (c) that whereas the apostles 
‘ delivered (irap^docrav)’ these — i.e. , taught them orally — 
‘many’ ‘drew up a narrative’ — i.e., wrote. This 
points to a time when the apostles had passed away, 
leaving the ground open to the historians. Lk.’s 
qualification was, not that he had consulted an apostle 
and obtained his imprimatur , but that he had ( 1 3) ‘ traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first. ’ The 
particular defects implied in existing ‘narratives’ are, 
that they were not * accurate,’ and not in 4 chronological 
order. ’ 

ii. Papias, a bishop of Phrygian Hierapolis in the 

of tradition, and Barnabas himself quotes a saying that sug- 
gested the thought of the Cross as a Vine from which the 
juice, or blood, is dropping : (Barn. 12) 4 When a tree shall bow 
down and rise up, and when blood shall drop from a tree.' 

This view is developed in the later Johannine vision. The 
water and the blood flow from the Cross, or rather from Christ 
on the Cross. See Rev. 22 17. 

1 It may be objected that the author lays stress upon ‘ seeing ’ 
(19 35 : 4 He that hath seen hath borne witness ’). . The very stress, 
however, indicates that 4 seeing ’ has a spiritual signification, as in 
h.49) 4 He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ (I14) 4 we 
beheld his glory’ ; and elsewhere in Jn. Space does not allow 
the exposition of the Philonian and Johannine uses of expres- 
sions relating to sight and vision, which would demonstrate this 
conclusion. But it may be assumed that, whenever verbs of the 
senses are used by Jn. with emphasis , they are always used 
Primarily in a spiritual significance. 4 Handling ’ in 1 Jn. 1 1 
is no exception to this invariable rule ; see above (on the 
4 handling ’ in Ignatius), § 29. 

* (1) The 4 thirst/ (2) 4 hyssop/ (3) 4 vinegar,’ (4) the ‘bone not 
broken,' (5) the ‘looking’ on him whom they ‘pierced/ are all 
definitely mentioned in the OT, and (6) the 4 delivering of the 
spirit ’ may be regarded as a fulfilment of Ps. 81 5 ; but there is 
no verbal allusion either to Zech. 18 x, or to. Ps. 22 14. We 
cannot therefore assert that ‘seven’ is here in the author’s 
mind. But the structure of the whole Gospel makes it probable. 

8 (1» 3S> : 4 (x) And he that hath seen hath borne witness (2) 
and his (avrov) witness is true (3) and he (exeivos) knoweth that 
he saith true.’ On the assumption (so Westcott and Alford) that 
ejceii'Of is the usual substitute for a repeated avr 6 <;, the sentence 
is strangely tautological* But may not J n. intend eKeivoe to mean 
Christ ? The passage is the keynote to the Epistle, and in the 
Epistle (see Westc. on 1 Jn. 26) ‘eicetvo? is always used of 
Christ ’ (cp especially 1 Jn.816, 4 17). It is characteristic of 
Jn. that ne should use the pronoun so that a superficial reader 
should render it in one way and a spiritual reader m another. 
In any case, the threefold form of the attestation appears 
deliberately adapted to the context describing the Three 
Witnesses. 


EVIDENCE. 

first half of the second century, wrote five books of 
* Exposition(s) of the Lord’s Logia.’ 1 

(a) His Exposition was probably a ‘setting forth* 
of the Logia, though it might include 4 interpretation ’ 
65 The as we ^‘ 2 By ‘Logia (oracles),’ he 

n__ " 1+* _ , meant the Words (possibly also in- 

PaDiT eluding the Acts > of Christ as being 
” * 4 oracularly ’ applicable to the guid- 

ance of man. This title was already in use to denote, 
in their oracular aspect, the Scriptures of the OT, and 
Papias here transfers it to what he regards as the 
4 oracles ’ of Christ 8 


1 Eus. iii. 89 i, rov Si II atria ovyypdfiftara irivre rbv apiOfj.br 
<f>epe rat, & teal imyiypairrax Aoy uoy Kvpiaxuv e£rjyij<rtt»s (al. 
-e<ov, Schwegl. conj. -ei ). 

2 Lightfoot (SB 156-57) proves that Eusebius, but not that 
Papias {two centuries before\ uses efiryrjtris to mean 4 interpre- 
tation.’ 'E£rrytloOai, in LXX and NT, means ‘set forth’ (not 
‘interpret’). In Tudg. 7 15 efijyrjtns (AL SiTjyrjcrLs), ‘setting 
forth ’ is distinguished from arvyicpicns, 4 interpretation. ’ Heretics 
are called by Irenaeus (Pref. x, and i. 8 6) 4 bad setters forth (or, 
expositors} of things well said/ because they 4 tamper with 
(pcf&LovpyeLv, sometimes = 44 forge,” “make false entries”)’ the 
Scriptures, besides 4 perverting interpretations (irapo-rpiireiv 
ippriveias).' For example, the Valentinians are said to (ib. i. 8 1> 
‘.transgress the order and connection of the Scriptures,’ ‘trans- 
posing and recasting (/wrTairAaTTDVTes), and making anything out 
of anything (aAAo «£ akkov iro louvres).’. As an instance, they 
asserted that the anguish of Sophia was indicated by the words, 

4 And what I shall say I know not/ which Irenaeus apparently 
regarded as a heretical efijyija-i*, or ‘exposition,’ of Jn. 12 27. 
Similarly ficOobeveiv (Polyc. Phil. 7) does not refer merely to 
(Lightf. ad loc .) ‘perverse interpretations,’ but to ‘knavish 
tricks,’ ‘artful treatment/ in ' setting forth,' as well as inter- 


preting. 

The 1 , . t of oracles in Lucian (ii. 255) deal with both 

. setting forth ’), and £taAv<rt? (‘ solution ’) : the panto- 
mime makes his meaning so. clear as to need {ib. ii. 301) fjufitvbt 
i^rfyrfrov, ‘no one to set it forth in words.’ In Aristotle's 
Rhetor, ad Alex. (30, 31) t^rpftrris is perhaps a short version of 
facts, as compared with a long narrative. Apollo is 

called by Plato ndrpio* i£rjyijffc, 4 the setter forth of the will of 
Zeus,’ not because he explained , but because he set forth the 
Oi acles, or Logia, of Zeus. In course of time, however, both among 
Christians and among Greeks, no new 4 oracles ’ were forthcom- 
ing. Then the exegetes had to confine himself to explaining the 
old oracles ; and so, by degrees, exegesis and exegetic assumed 
their modern meaning^ which also prevailed in the days of 
Eusebius. This explains why the Alexandrine scribe altered 
«fny»jais into iirjyriorts in Judg. 7 15. 

8 It cannot be denied that a collection of the Lord’s Logia 
might contain nothing but his words, like the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus. It Is true that Philo applies the term Logion even 
to a historical statement in the Pentateuch {eg., Phi. 1 538 
quoting Deut. 10 9 ; Phi. 1 555 quoting Gen. 4 15). But 
in the passage where (2 163 f.) he speaks of 4 all things 
written in the sacred books ’ as 'oracles (xptyrpoO/ he proceeds 
to say that they were 4 oracularly delivered through ’ Moses, and 
then divides them into three classes according as they are uttered 
(1) in the person of God, (2) by question ana answer, (3) in the 
person of Moses, under inspiration and control from Goa. This 
separates them, it would seem, from historical statements made 
by the historians themselves, in the books of Kings, Chronicles, 
Esther, etc. In the LXX the regular meaning of Arfyta is the Words 
of the Lord, regarded either as commandments to be observed 
{eg., Dt. 83 9 Ps. 119 67 [sing.] 158) or assure promises of 
deliverance {eg. , Ps.127 18 31 106 19 Prov. 80 5). In NT the 
4 firing oracles Y (Acts 7 38) are those delivered from Mount Sinai, 
apparently referred to m Rom. 8 2 ; and in the only two other 
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(b) Papias' account of Mk. and Mt. is as follows : (Eus. 
iii. 89x5/) "Uapaot pky ipf upravTip IUrpov ytvbpevot, ocra 
ipvrfpbvtvetv 1 axpifimt typatittv, ov pjvrot rA£«i, ra vwb row 
j^iorov 1j* kexpivra tj wp a g fH v r a . ofrrt yap freoygt row Kvpiov, 

instances (Heb. 5 xa i Pet. 4 zx) it means the moral precepts, or 
Law, of Christ. In the only two instances given in Otto’s index 
to Justin, it means (x A pot. 3a) OT 1 prophecy,’ or (Tryfk. X7-X8) 
prophetic denunciation of woe (where the Lord’s Logia against 
the Pharisees are coupled with the prophetic Logia of OT). 
Eusebius perhaps expresses his view of the meaning of Logia (as 
signifying >wam/r discourses), when he says that (Eus. HEw. 24 5) 
Matthew and John were the only apostles that left memorials 
of the Lord’s oiarpt/Sai, a word that in sing, sometimes meant 
‘ life’ (Epict.iL 16 29), but in pi. ‘discourses’ (Epict. iii. 24 5, 
etc.) Although the term Logia might include actions, in special 
circumstances, it is extremely doubtful whether Papias would 
have given the name, for example, to Mk.6x4, ‘And King 
Herod heard it, for his name had become known ; and he said, 
John the Baptist is risen from the dead, etc.’ We must there- 
fore be content to be uncertain how far, if at all, Papias embodied 
history in his ‘setting forth’ of the Logia, as distinct from the 

* interpretations ’ ana traditions which he may have added to 
them. . 

Papias calls them Kv/moxA, rather than Kv/mov, for obvious 
reasons. Kvptoc is distinguished from 6 Kvptor, in that the 
former often means ‘God^ whilst the latter means ‘the Lord 
(J esus). ’ Aoyuov Kvptov (efrjyjoetut) might have meant ‘ Oracles 
of God’ — i.e.. theOT (asm Iren. Prefi x). Tuv AoytW tow 
K vpCov «. would be clear, but lengthy. Kvpicucoc, being applied 
to the Lord’s Day as distinct from the Sabbath, was exactly the 
fit word to distinguish the oracles of the Law of Christ from the 
oracles of the Law of Moses. 

1 ipvryi6vtvo-ev may mean ‘remembered.’ But it may also 
mean ‘mentioned.’ In deciding the meaning, the usage of 
Papias elsewhere will be our best guide here. In f 68 below, 
Papias uses it twice; and there Lightf. (SE 143) renders it 
first * remember ’ and then ‘ relate.’ That the same word should 
be used in two consecutive sentences to mean quite different 
things is, in itself, highly improbable ; still more when Papias 
might have used pepvijaOai for ‘remembdh’ The meaning ‘re- 
peat,’ ‘ teach from memory,’ which is absolutely necessary in the 
second, is highly probable also in the first. When a convert had 
been taught the Logia, his business was (Heb. 6 12) to ‘ repeat ’ 
them to others. Hence, in § 68, Papias contrasts himself, as 

* learning well and teaching (jtvr)p.oveveiv) well ’ the traditions of 
‘ the Elders,’ with the heretics who ‘ taught (p.vrjp.ovtveiv) alien 
commandments ’ and not those of the Lord. So Iren. i. 18 1 of 
the Valentinians teaching their dogma of the decad (jivqpAvtveiv 
with gen.). Eusebius (iii. 24 12) describes the Synoptists as 
p.vr}povevovret (with accus.), co-ordinately with Jn. asirajpaStSovt. 

It may be urged that, in the LXX, p.vrfp.oveveiv means ‘ call to 
mind.’ There is close connection, however, between ‘calling to 
mind’ (e.g. Exod.183, the deliverance of the Passover) and 
‘ commemorating.’ The two words are the active and causative 
forms of the same Hebrew verb (137), and 0 renders both 
(‘ remember ' and ‘ make mention ’) by the Greek umfor^orouat 
and ipvrf<rOr)v in Ps. 77 xi. 1 Macc. 12 11 speaks of ‘ remember- 
ing' friends in prayers, sacrifices, etc. (cp 2 Macc. 106), and 
2 Macc. 9 21 (Tisch.), * I would have remembered your good 
will,’ means, ‘ I would have acknowledged or recorded it by 
some act' Similarly, in NT, Gal. 2 10, ‘ remember the poor’ 
means, ‘ remember them in act' So Heb. 13 7, * remember 
them that had the rule oyer you, which spake unto you the 
word of God,’ would, by itself, imply what actually follows, 
‘ imitate their faith.’ So the Ephesians are bidden to (Acts 20 
31 35) * call to mind ’ Paul’s life among them, and also ‘ the words 
of the Lord Jesus.’ Col. 4x8, ‘remember my bonds’ (following 
Col. 4 3, * praying for us that God may open unto us a door for 
the word, to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also 
in bonds"), probably includes, or means, as in x Macc. 12 u, and 
as in later Christian writers, ‘remember my bonds (in your 
prayers).’ (For the connection between ‘praying’ and ‘re- 
membering,’ see x Thess. 1 3.) In Mt. 16 9, pvqp.ovtvtrt rovt is 
probably a corruption of Mk. 8 x6 fivnpiovevtrt ore rovt. So 
far, in NT, with this exception, uv. takes the gen. or on : but 
in x Thess. 2 9 pvryjiovever t yap rov koitov r\pJov (best taken im- 
peratively), the meaning is, perhaps, ‘remind one another of’ 
(implying ‘mention’), and, in any case, 2 Tim. 28 pvt)p6vtve 
Tiprovr Xp«rr6v, following 2 2 (* the things which thou hast 
heard , commit to faithful men. who will be able to teach others), 
and preceding 2 14 (‘ of these things put them in remembrance ’), 
almost certainly means * make mention of, or teach, Jesus 
Christ.’ We see, therefore, .in the Pauline Epistles, a com- 
mencement of the later tendency to pass from tne active to the 
causative meaning of the Hebrew "137 (p.va<r6ai, pvttav woitloBai, 
hvopA^tiv, p.vruiov*vttv% from mere ‘remembering’ to some 
practical way of remembering — eg. ,in prayer, doctrine,preaching. 

The ambiguity of the word has probably caused Gem. Alex, 
(following, but misunderstanding and modifying, Papias) to 
describe Mark as (Eus. HE vL 146) * remembering (pxpvrjpxvov) ’ 
Peter’s words. Iren. iii. 83 rod Alvov IlavAot pipv^rat 
(meminit) must mean ‘ Paul makes mention of Linus.’ Justin, 
Tryph. 1x7 p . dpinprot seems to mean ‘a commemoration is 

2 This (which is a very rare construction, if it occurs at all, in 
NT) appears to differ from tA ktY0*vra koX tA trpa xMvtol, ana to 
mean ‘whatever originated from Christ, eitherdlscounc or Action.’ 


ovrt vaprpcobo&hprtv avry, vcmpov S4, in II krptp, bt *pb 9 

rat XP** 0 * i*° tnr o tAs 6i8 « erxaXwc, aAA* o»x *»<r*r*p owra^iv 
rmv tevpi atcitv wotoi ipevot hbymv (v. r. Koyimv), uirrt 0 vSiv ijuaprt I 
M dpeot, ovrut ivta ypajms mt awtpn nfpbvtvoyv,* Mt yap 
itroirfoaro vp6v otar, row pnoiv S>v fycovot wapdKtutlv, 17 ifnvaaaiku 
n ev avrots. ’ ravra pkvovvierrbptfrm ry Ilasrtqi irtpi rov Mapxov. 
ntpi Si rov Marfatov ravr* tipifrai.* “ Marfaio? pkv vbv 'EppaiSt 


In the light of what follows— about the contrast between (1) 
Peter, who ‘ adapted his discourses to the needs of the occasion, 
making no classified collection of the Lord’s Logia,’ and (a) 
Matthew, who ‘ compiled the Logia ’ — he seems to mean that 
Peter neither confined himself to the Logia, nor attempted to 
group or classify them (as Matthew in the Sermon on the 
Mount), but taught all that related to Christ’s life, ‘ whether 
spoken or done' — i.e., without distinguishing between his words 
and his deeds. 

1 He ‘ committed no fault ' (not, ‘ he made no mistake *). This 
must be the meaning, as the verb is invariably so used in NT 
and almost always (if not always) in OT. Cp especially Acts 
25 8 1 Cor. 7 28 , ‘ thou didst not commit a fault (ovy ijfiaprtt),’ 
also x Cor. 7 36. See also Lucian, 2 172, ra pbytora auaprdvmv, 
ib. 176, ToltfivSiv rjpLaprrpcbo-i, etc., Plut. Gracch. ed. Holden, 51, 
Xen. Cyr. iii. 1 40. Papias is defending Mark against the very 
natural objection that he did not do the apostle justice in writing 
down oral and casual (or at all events ex tempore, npbt rat xpeiat) 
teaching, unchanged, in a permanent book. The style that suits 
the former is often unsuitable to the latter. Lightfoot (SE 
163) in calling this (‘ he did no wrong ’) a * mistranslation ’ of the 
author of SE, must be thinking of the sense, not of the Greek. 
But, thus interpreted, it makes excellent sense. 

2 air«fivr)fi6vev(rev appears to be used by Papias as an emphatic 
form of ipLvrpiovevo-tv (used above in the sense ‘ repeat, or teach 
from memory ’) and to mean * repeat exactly from memory.’ Cp 
another passage, generally admitted to be from Papias, m Iren, 
v. 33 3, ‘ As the Elders who saw John, the disciple of the Lord, 
repeated from memory (Lat. meminerunt),' where there can be 
little doubt that the Latin points to a Greek original awtfLvy- 
povevov or ip.vrfp6vevov. And a precisely parallel use occurs in 
the description given by Irenaeus himself of the way in which 
Polycarp, the pupil of John and of the apostles (Eus. HE v. 206), 
used not only to * relate (airqyyeAAe) ’ his intercourse with them, 
but also ‘ to repeat exactly Jrom memory (direp.vr}p.6veve) their 
•words. ' J ustrn goes a step further and apparently takes anopinf 

C oy eve lv to mean something distinct from teaching. Influenced 
y his belief that the airopvrip. ovevpara were not about the 
apostles but from the apostles, he appeals to those who (1 Apol. 
33) * having recorded (airop.vrfp.ovev<ravret) all that concerned our 
Saviour J esus Christ, have taught (eSiSatav) it. ’ And subsequent 
passages show that he meant ‘recorded in writing.' There is 
no doubt that he was in error. But his error strengthens the 
evidence that arropvrjiioveveLv in Papias means something more 
than ‘remember.’ In Lucian, 28, evta arrofivrjfiovevoai means 
to * relate exactly, or in detail, some special instances ’ ; (ib. 8 
621) it is contrasted with ‘disorderly (arairrws)’ speech, and 
seems to mean ‘repeating what one has thought out’; (ib. 3 
419) it describes one who not only knew the exact facts but also 
‘repeated from memory (or? registered in memory) the exact 
words (aKptpiot elSevai ra yeyevr)p.eva Kal rovt Aoyovs ai/rovt 
So Strabo 830, arrofLvr\p.ovevovai rov 


airou.ytjfjLOvev<rai).’ 

#et SLav, introducir _ 

As, therefore, Irenaeus descril 


iiov, introducing one of the sculptor’s saymgs. 

ibes Polycarp, one of John’s dis- 


ciples, as ‘ repeating exactly from memory 'John’s doctrine about 
(Eus. HE v. 20 6) * the mighty works (Sway nett) ’ and ‘ teaching 
(SiSaaricaAtav) ’ of the Lord, so Papias appears to be describing 
Mark, Peter’s ‘interpreter,’ first as ‘repeating from memory 
(ipvripLbvevcrev),' and then as ‘repeating exactly from memory 
(airtp.vrip6vev<rev) ’ the doctrine of Peter about Christ’s discourses 
or actions, and as afterwards committing to writing what he 
(Mark) had thus ‘ repeated.’ 

Lightfoot translates anefiyr/pSyevo-ey here (SE 163) ‘re- 
membered.’ And the word has this meaning in a few phrases 
such as ‘ bear a grudge against,’ etc. But (1) there is no notion 
here of ‘grudge^; (2) the general usage, and (3) the context, 
favour the meaning * recount ’ ; (4) besides the above-mentioned 
passage from Irenzeus, and (s) that from Justin (meaning 
apparently ‘record,’ but at all events something more than 
‘ remember ’), there is also (6) Justin’s frequent appeal to airofiyr}- 
povevpara as ‘ written records.’ These considerations, together 
with the kindred use of pvr]p.oveveiv above mentioned, are con- 
clusive in favour of the decision that avou.v7}poveveiv here means 
‘recount’ or ‘repeat from memory.’ There is a considerable 
probability that the word was in regular use to denote the 
Memoirs or Anecdotes about the apostles, first ‘repeated* by 
their immediate interpreters or pupils ; then committed to writing 
by some of them in the form of Gospels ; and lastly accepted by 
Justin as Memoirs written by the apostles about Christ. Yet 
he seems to have retained the old title. As Xenophon’s ’Awopvif- 
poyrufiara Xwcptarovt mean ‘ Memoirs of— i.e., about — Socrates,’ 
so 'Anop.vrifjLovtvu.aTa ’AiroordAwi/ would naturally mean ‘Memoirs 
about the apostles,’ and about Christ’s teaching through them. 
Justin appears to retain an old title but to give it a wrong in- 
terpretation. 

Perhaps the use of airopvy)povtveiv was influenced by the use 
of the Hebrew ‘ s&ndh' This, meaning originally ‘ repeat from 
memory,’ came to mean ‘ teach the oral Law,’ whence came the 
word ‘ Mishna,’ the doctrine of the oral Law. 

8 Is elprjrai interchanged with the co-ordinate iorbptjra* for 
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AtoAfcra tA X6yia ovveypa*frwro t rjpfiijytvtre 3 * avrA wv twarbs 
cjeaoroc. 

(r) The system of Eusebius . — In order to appreciate 
the negative as well as the positive value of the evidence 
of Papias, we must briefly consider the purpose of 
Eusebius, who has preserved it 

Eusebius promises (HE iii. 83) to record (1) the quota- 
tions of ecclesiastical writers from ‘disputed books,’ 

66 MHhfHl they have said about the canoni- 

st Ensehina ca ^ S cr *P tures an( t the uncanonical as 

well (tLv a re irepl tQv iv&iadijKwv ical 
bfioXoyovfUpw ypaj&v ical 5 <ra irepl tu>v jrij roio&rwv 
a trroh etprp-ai).’ His promise to include the latter we 
have reason to believe that he faithfully keeps. But 
he gives no extracts from Papias about Lk. and Jn. 
It may be reasonably inferred that Papias was silent 
about them. The silence may have proceeded from 
either of two causes : (1) Jn. and Lk. may not have 
been recognised by Papias as on an equality with Mk. 
and Mt. ; (2) though recognising them as authoritative, 
Papias may have had nothing to say about them. 

67 Silane* (<0 The silence of Papias on Lk. and 
of Panias. J n * — The ktter of the alternatives just 

™ mentioned is highly improbable. 

Papias dwells on the defect of 4 order, or arrangement (ra£ei),’ 
in Mk., who, he says, never even contemplated an ‘orderly 
treatise (cruvro^tv)’ of the Logia. Now Lk. avowed it as one of 
his objects to write ‘in (chronological) order and Lk.'s 

* order ’ differs not only from that of Mt., but also from that of 
Jn. It is hard to believe, then, that Papias would 4 have nothing 
to say ’ about Lk., if he recognised Lk. Again, as regards Jn., 
would not Papias have naturally added what the Muratorian 
Fragment says — that this want of order was corrected by Jn. 
who wrote 4 in order (J>er ordinem ) ’ ? The Muratorian Frag- 
ment, Clement of Alexandria, and the anonymous tradition pre- 
served by Eusebius (iii. 24 11) all have something 0/ great im- 
portance to tell us about the original authorship of the "spiritual ’ 
Gospel of John the disciple of the Lord ; and what they say 
testifies to the interest taken in its origin by those ecclesiastical 
writers who were among the first to recognise it as apostolical. 
Is it likely that Papias, if he acknowledged it to be the work 
of the last of the apostles, knew nothing about it that he deemed 
worth saying t 1 

These considerations point to the conclusion that Lk. 
and Jn. were not recognised by Papias as on a level 
with Mk. and Mt. a 

If Papias did not recognise Lk. and Jn. as authorita- 
tive, it would seem likely that Jn. — though probably 
(Eus. HE iii. 247) it had been for some time taught 
orally, and though traditions from it may have been in 
use in Proconsular Asia — was not yet circulated in 
writing, or, if circulated, not yet acknowledged as apos- 
tolic, when Papias wrote his Exposition. Consequently 
the date of the Exposition becomes of great importance. 

(e) The Date of Papias’s Exposition. — There is no evi- 
dence of importance bearing on it beyond Eus. HE iii. 

39i y* 

Tov to llama <ruyypafip.ara vevre rbv a pi0p.bv <f>ipe rai, a ical 
imylypawrai, Aoy uav Kvpuucwv efrjyrjaretos. roviwv gal Elpijyaloe 
m fiovwy avrcp ypouftiymy p.vrfp.ovevet., wto irm Aeytov* | rajrra 
to gat Ilairtas 6 luamv pev agoucmj?, IIoAugapTrou to eralpos 

mere variety? Or as indicating a shorter statement? or as im- 
plying any doubt? In Eus. HE u. 15 2, <£acri and itrropia probably 
denote distinctions of historical certainty (see below, $ 80). 

1 Lightfoot, who assumes that Papias must have said some- 
thing about In., thinks it probable that (SK 207) the Mura- 
torian writer borrowed from Papias 4 his contrast between the 
secondary evidence of Mk. ana the primary evidence of Jn.’ 
But, in that case, how is it that Eusebius — who was bound to 
record whatever was said by ecclesiastical writers about 
canonical books — whilst inserting what was said by later writers, 
omits what was said by the earliest of all? 

# * This might be regarded as almost certain but for one con- 
sideration. Eusebius has a contempt for Papias. Forced by 
his antiquity to devote a great deal of space to him, he does it 
with terms of disparagement, and (iii. 89 14-17, bis) 4 confining 
himself to what is indispensable (avayKaCun ). ’ Want of space, 
and contempt for his author, may have induced him to break the 
promise he made just before, and to omit what Papias may have 
said about Lk. and Jn., reserving it till he came to later ecclesi- 
astical writers who borrowed from Papias. This is highly 
improbable. Eusebius is a most careful and conscientious writer. 
Though, for example, on one occasion he^ gives in his own words 
a tradition about Mk. at an early period m his history, and adds 
( 2 15) ‘Clement has quoted this stoiy, and . . .. Papias attests 
it,’ this does not prevent him from giving the testimony of Papias 
in fUll, in its chronological order. 
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vv 0 "**’ tb **? 

covtov fUfiMwv. Sort yap avnp in wmTwmim. ml 

_ & flip Eipifratbf tovto. avrA? ye flip i Uawiae 

68. Pat6 01 gariL rb xpooifuov vmv avrov Koytov < 

** — ukv gal avrbwrrfv o vbapAt eavrby yeyfo&cu 

• ii ... to fA 

rife vtortm irapA twv ineivote ytmpifnoy 1 Stbacncti it v 
A *t**>yj “ ovk OKyrjtrta to <roi gal ocra uvri wapk nay mnafivrepmy 
gaXaK epahov gal koAuc ifivTfpoyevara,* ovyrdfru Tats epptfmCm.§P 
Stafiefiouovftevos it rip avnay aAnfet ay. ov yap rote rsL troAAA 
Myovotv exaipov uxrrrep o i iroAAot, aAAa rots raArfOn AttoUrxovcrtv, 
ovol to Is tos aAAorptas IvtoAos pviffiovevov<rw, a AAA rots tA* 
irop* r°v evpiov rrj wC<m beSofilvae gal air* avrijsjrapaytHyUvaf 
t^s ahrfOeCas.^ el he irov gal irapipcoAovlipttas rts rots wpeafivtlpott 
e\ 6 oi, Toys twv npecr^inipuiv ayiepivov AAyovs — Tt ’A vtoeas $ rt 
n expos etir ev, tj ri $tAimros rf rC Btofias if Tagw/ 3 os rf Tt ’ludyvtft 
V Martfatos tis e repos twv tov tcvplov puUhfriay, A re ’Apurruay 
ml o irpeo-/ 3 vrepos 'iwawifs [ol tov Aryovtrt v. 

ov yap ra in rCtv / 3 t^A uav to<tovt 6 v fie oaov 

ra ircipa £u><rrfs (fuovr^ gal 

69. Not a hearer h. w “ ‘ a hearer of John 1 ? 

Of John. — Was Eusebius nght m denying, or 

Irenaeus in asserting, that Papias was 
' a hearer of John ’ ? 

Here, and in what follows, we must distinguish the statements 
of Eusebius from his inferences. The former are almost always 
accurate ; the latter are sometimes erroneous (though by giving 
us the grounds for them he enables us to avoid error B ). Even 
the inferences of Eusebius are probably more trustworthy here 
than the statements of Irenseus.6 Now Eusebius rejects the 
definite statement of the latter that Papias was a ‘hearer of 
John,’ on the ground that Papias himself makes no such claim 
in his preface, where he naturally, and almost inevitably, would 
have made it, if he could. He gives us the preface to speak for 
itself. He adds facts and extracts from the work of Papias, 
the whole of which was apparently before him. These convey 
no indication that Papias ‘heard’ John. That Irenaeus — in- 
fluenced by the natural tendency of early Christian contro- 
versialists to exaggerate the continuity of Christian tradition, 
and by the fact that Papias lived in Polycarp’s time and reported 
what John said— hastily declared Papias to be 4 a hearer of 
John,’ is more probable than that Eusebius, subsequently 
reviewing all the evidence, was mistaken in denying it. 

The probable conclusion is that Papias was not a 
1 hearer of John.’ 

2 and 3. Was Papias ‘a hearer of Aristion and of 
John the elder’? And were they ‘disciples of the 
Lord’? 

2. Eusebius affirms that Papias did hear them, and he gives 
his reasons thus (iii. 89 jr) : 4 He (Papias) confesses that he has 
__ f received the words of the apostles on the 

70 . NOr 01 one hand from those who had followed 

Aristion and (iraprjKo\ovBrfK 6 Ttoy) them ; but of Aristion 
John the Elder. anc * Elder John he says he was him- 
self a hearer.’ The context indicates that 
Eusebius is drawing this inference merely from the ‘distinc- 
tion ’ 7 that Papias makes between the past and the present, — 

4 What (rt) Andrew, etc., said (ctirtv), and the things that 
(a re) Aristion and the Elder John say (Afyovo-i) ’ — as though 
the two last were still living, so that Papias had probably 
consulted them ; and the historian's habitual conscientiousness 
leads him (recognising perhaps the slightness of his grounds) to 
qualify his inference in the following sentence — ( At all events 
(youv), making frequent mention of them by name in his 
treatise, he sets down their traditions.’ He does not add ‘and 
Papias states that he received them from their own lips,’ and 
he appears to have no evidence beyond what he himself puts 
before us. But the change of tense from ‘said’ to ‘say’ is 

1 yvwpL/juau — i.e ., 4 pupils,’ as in Origen, Cels. 2 13 ; Clem. Alex. 
104 and 898 ; Epictet. passim ; and Eus. iii. 44, etc. It is equi- 
valent to Papias’s wapijxoAov^itws. 

2 Probably ‘taught from memory,’ or ‘repeated.’ See note 
above, | 65, n. 

3 See above, S 65 n. Papias (x) ‘set forth (<fnyet<r 9 at)’ the 
Logia, (2) ‘interpreted eppLTjyevetv ' them, and (3) ‘arranged 
along with them (<rvvra£ai) ’ illustrative traditions. 

* These bracketed words are perhaps to be omitted. See 
$ 70 (3) below. 

5 E.g . , he says that Luke had (Eus. iii. 46 ) 4 diligently followed 
the rest of the apostles (besides Paul),’ but shows the source of 
his error by quoting Lk. 1 3, taking va<nv as masc. He also 
(cp iii. 4 6 with iii. 86 x) takes Lk.’s vmfperai tov AAyov (the word) 
to mean v. tov Kvpiov (the Word). These are such errors as 
the most honest and impartial historian might make. 

fl This could be proved by a collection of Irenams’s mistakes.* 
And a comparison of the eulogistic remarks made by Eusebius 
about other ecclesiastical writers with his general silence when 
quoting Irenarus would indicate that, although he would by no 
means call the latter (as he calls Papias) ‘a man of very little 
understanding,’ he nevertheless thinks less highly of his power 
of weighing evidence than of his (v. 20 3) orthodoxy ana high 
standard of carefulness in copying MSS. 

7 Eus. iii. 89 5 : 6ta<rretAas rby A 6 yov. 
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(Lightf SR xso n.) 1 probably for the. sake of variety ,’ 1 so 
that nothing can be inferred from it ; and the mere met that 
Papias ‘sets down their traditions' and * mentions their names,’ 
by no means proves that he obtained his information from them, 
and not from ‘ those who had followed diem.' 

We conclude that (a) Papias is not proved to have 
been, and that (b) (so far as we can judge from Eusebius’s 
production of inadequate, and omission of adequate, 
evidence) he probably was not, a 1 hearer ’ of Aristion 
and John the Elder. 

3. Again, the words ’disciples of the Lord’ can 
hardly have followed ’Aristion, etc.,’ in the text used 
by Eusebius. For he regards Aristion as living at the 
time when Papias wrote. But that ’disciples of the 
Lord’ should be living when Papias was making his 
investigations (Lightfoot, SI ? 150 n.) would involve ‘ a 
chronological difficulty.’ 

This Eusebius would probably have felt, especially as he 
apparently regards Papias as bom too late to have been a 
’hearer of John.’ 2 Moreover, if Papias was a hearer of any 
’disciple of the Lord,’ this would contradict the spirit of Euse- 
bius’s inference that Papias drew his information about the 
apostles merely from their ’pupils.’ Aristion and the Elder 
John, if * disciples of the Lord,’ could not be called * pupils ’ of 
the apostles. This internal evidence that Eusebius did not 
find the words ’disciples, etc.’ after ’Aristion, etc.’ is confirmed 
by (1) their absence from the Armenian version, (2) the omission 
of ot in several Greek MSS, and of rov kvjUov by Rufinus, (3) 
the extreme harshness of (a) ‘Elders,’ (b) ‘disciples of the Lord,’ 
(c) the repetition of ’ disciples of the Lord,’ as though they were 
three classes,* and (4) the ease with which the words can be 
explained as an interpolation. 

71 PfLni&fTs 4 ’ Pkp** 5 ’* ‘Elders.’ — It remains to 
Elder*. * cons ^ er w ^° are 1 die Elders ’ from whom 
ttiaers. p a pias obtained his information. 

There is no evidence to show that apostles were called * Elders.’ 
Yet Papias’s words — seeming- to amount to this, ‘If pupils of 
the Elders came, 1 used to ask about the words of the Elders, 
viz. Andrew, Peter, etc.’ — appear, at first sight, to identify 
‘ apostles ’ with ‘ the Elders.’ 

The truth appears to be that, in the days of Papias, the latter 
title was given to the generation 0/ Elders ordained by the ‘dis- 
ciples of the Lord.’ The next generation of Elders was not yet 
called 1 the Elders,’ but rather the ‘pupils of (or those who had 
followed) the Elders.’ The object of Papias was to get back to 
the teaching of the disciples 0/ the Lord , whether through ( x) 
‘ the Elders or (2) * their pupils.’ If, for example. Papias met (1) 
ail Elder appointed by John the apostle, or (2) a * pupil ’ of such 
an Elder, in either case his question would be, ’ What said John? ’ 4 
The most probable conclusions, then, are that (1) 
Papias was not a hearer of John ; (2 and 3) whether he 
was, or was not, a hearer ot Aristion and the Elder John, . 
the two latter were not * disciples of the Lord ’ ; (4) the 
Elders from whom he obtained his information were 
not apostles but Elders appointed by John or other 
apostles ; and he supplemented this by information 
obtained from their followers and successors. 

5. Papias’s list of the apostles. — Why does Papias 
specially mention, as the disciples about whose sayings 
70 vria l«at made investigations, Andrew, Peter, 
at anostlM. Philip ’ Thomas * James, John, Matthew? 

and why in this order ? An answer is sug- 
gested by the context in the extract quoted above (§7 1 ). 

1 Note that in the same sentence ri is varied with a. So 
Eusebius (quoted above, f 66) varies rlva with oaa, where there 
is but a shade of difference in meaning. 

2 Eusebius might naturally assume that Papias— who tells us 
that he regularly cross-examined any who could tell him ’ what 
John said"— would have questioned John himself had he been 
alive and accessible to questioning. Denying that he was a 
’ hearer,’ he probably implies that he was too late to be one. 

• See Expository 4th ser. 8 245. Papias probably wrote 
’the disciples of the Lord . . . and Aristion and John their 
disciples.’ ‘Their,’ avr& (in ot fudhfrtu ovrw, i.e. avrwv), was 
changed into ’ his (ovrov) ’ and avrov replaced by rov tevpiov. 
(For the frequency of ovrov, rovrov, etc., confused with avrStv, 
Tovrtay, see Otto on Justin, Trypk, xo6, p. 356.) Prof. W. B 
Bacon has suggested that ot ram was corrupted into oirov tev 
before the time of Eusebius. This is very likely ; cp Judg. 4 24 
rtov vmv B, but A kv {ue., tcvpiov) vitov. 

4 This interpretation of * Eiders ’ is confirmed by the following 
consideration. Irenseus, in passages where he is probably 
(Lightf. SR aoa) quoting the substance, if not the very words, 
of Papias, speaks of the doctrine as that of (v. 6 1 86 a) * the 
Elders, the disciples of the apostles ’ (ib. 88 3), * the Elders who 
have seen John.* If these are the words of Papias, the fact 
that he uses ’ Elders ’ there to mean ‘ the disciples of the apostles . * 
makes it probable that he uses it in the same sense here, and 
that they represented the generation preceding his own. 
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* Most people,’ says Papias, took pleasure in ’ voluminous 
(t& iroXXd) falsehoods ’ ; and be was driven to conclude 
that he would gain more profit from the living voice of 
tradition derived from ‘ the disciples of the Lord ’ than 
from 1 the books ’ that attracted popular attention. In 
’the books’ he may have included Gnostic treatises, 
such as that of Basilides ; but we must not exclude 
Christian apocrypha and • disputed ’ books, and various 
versions of authoritative books. 

For example, though Matthew had made a compilation of the 
Logia, it was variously ’ interpreted ’ ; and this affords a very good 
reason for the desire of Papias to ascertain ‘ what Matthew said,* 
in order to throw light on what Matthew wrote or was supposed 
to have written. Again, the Epistle of James mentioned by 
Eusebius (iii. 25) not as spurious nut as ’ disputed,’ was probably 
current in the days of Papias *, and we can understand that its 
existence may well have caused him to add his name to the 
apostolic list Between * Matthew ’ and ‘ James ’ comes ’ John,* 
in whose name a gospel (preached perhaps in his behalf at 
Ephesus during his last years) may have been recently circulated 
as a tradition in writing ; and this would account not only for 
the inclusion of John’s name, but also for its position between 
that of Tames and Matthew. Apocryphal works were early 
current in the names of (Eus. iii. 26) Andrew, Peter (whom 
Papias himself mentions as the originator of Mk.), and Thomas 
(as well as John and Matthias). The inclusion of Philip (whose 
apocryphal Acts Eusebius does not mention) may be explained 
by his having resided in Hierapolis, where Papias was bishop. 1 
As regards Aristion, Eusebius (iii. 30 14) informs us that Papias 
inserted some of Aristion’s * accounts (6tnyii<mc) of the words of 
the Lord (twv tov tevpiov Adywv), ’ and there is some slight evi- 
dence {Exp.. 1893 b, p. 245) for regarding him as the author of 
Mk.-App. At all events, the fact that he wrote ’accounts 
(Sirryqereis) of words of the Lord ’—presumably not found in Mk. 
or Mt., or else why should Eusebius mention their insertion ? — 
would make it desirable to ascertain what Aristion was in the 
habit of ‘saying.’ Lastly, the two disputed Epistles of John 
(the Second and Third) are written by ‘the Elder,’ and may 
have been naturally attributed to the Elder John. And Papias, 
who (Eus. iii. 39 17) ‘ makes Quotations 2 from the First Epistle 
of John,’ may on this as well as on other accounts have made 
the traditions of John the Elder a special subject of investigation. 

Thus, though there may be, and probably are, other 
local causes, unknown to us, for Papias’s selection 
and arrangement, 3 the drift of evidence, external and 
internal, indicates, as one important cause, the un- 
certainty arising from spurious Christian literature, and 
the special importance of ascertaining what had been 

1 Among other things that came to him (Eus. iii. 80s) * as from 
tradition (utcrav etc napaSoaeu^),' Papias is said by Eusebius to 
have received * a wonderful narrative (composed) by the daughters 
of Philip (Snjyrjaiv naptihr^dvou Oavfituriav viro tCjv rov ♦. 
Bvyariptovy From this passage it is commonly inferred that 
Papias knew the daughters of Philip. But (1) Strjypat^ (not 
vapd&oats, see ib. 14 and vi. 18 9, both of wmch distinguish 
between n., ‘ oral tradition,’ and 8., ‘ written narrative '), and (2) 
verb (not wapa or dirrf), and (3) ttxrav ex iraftabbaeat s and 
irapeikyj&tvcLL, all imply that, though the narrative had been 
related by them, Papias did not receive it from them, but from 
others who handed it down and warranted its genuineness. 
This has an important bearing on the date of Papias. The 
words (Eus. iii. 899) Kara rovr avrovc yevbfutv 05, following on 
Kara ti )v TepairoAiv . . . StarptiJ/cu most naturally mean that, 
whereas Philip and his daughters lived at Hierapolis, Papias 
was * bom among the same {people).* (They can hardly mean 
that Papias was ‘ bom during the time of the same people — i.e., 
Philip and his daughters.’) 

2 KtxpVTou paprvpuuf. We are not to infer that Papias 
mentioned John, or any one, as the author. Had he done so, 
Eusebius would probably have said, as he does of Irenseus (Eus. 
v* 8 7), * He also makes mention of the First Epistle of John , 
introducing a good many quotations from it, and likewise from 
the First of Peter.’ _ From (1) this contrast, and (2) the early 
custom of quoting without names, we may reasonably infer that 
Papias did not ‘ mention ’ John’s Epistle. It is shown elsewhere 
(see John, Epistles of) that some so-called quotations from the 
First Epistle are probably mere quotations from floating Johan- 
nine traditions. 

Why does Eusebius — who was not bound to tell us of 
quotations from canonical books — take up space by telling us 
that Papias quoted from (iii. 89x7) ‘ the First Epistle of John ’? 
The answer is to be found partly (1) in the completion of 
Eusebius’s sentence (‘ and from that of Peter likewise ’), partly 
(2) in the similar statement about (v. 87) Irenseus. It is simply 
a quiet way of saying, ’You see Papias and Irenseus do not 
quote from the Second and Third Epistles of John, nor from 
the Second^ Epistle of Peter.' These were ‘disputed works* and 
Eusebius is tacitly bringing against them ‘ the argument from 
silence.* 

3 For example, he places Andrew first. Cp with this the 
leading part assigned to Andrew by the Muratorian Fragment 
(see below, f 78) in originating the Fourth Gospel. 
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said by those disciples of the Lord who were reported, 
truly or falsely, to have left writings also. 

6 . Papias’s relation to Polycarp. — On this point, Euse- 
bius affords the following indirect evidence. 

He first (iii. 36 1 -a) mentions Polycarp as ‘ the scholar (tyuAijnw) 
of the apostles ’ — appointed to the bishopric of Smyrna ‘ by the 
7 o m_ eye-witnesses and ministers of the Lord ’—in 
i I* j. whose time flourished * Papias (he, too, bishop 
relation to of Hierapolis) and the world-famed (6 irapa 
Polycarp. ^hetarott etWrt vvv 3ta0dTfros) Ignatius, second 
• u i * n succession to Peter in the bishopric of 
Antioch.! Then he {ib. 4-15) describes the Epistles of Ignatius 
and Polycarp. Next he mentions {ib. 87 1) Quadratus and the 
daughters of Philip as being among those who ‘occupied the 
first rank in the succession to the apostles/ adding that he has 
confined his mention of these to {ib. 374) such as have left 
extant records of apostolic teaching. Then, after (iii. 38./) 
going back to Clement of Rome to protest against spurious 
works attributed to him, he continues, ‘ Now I have (already) 
mentioned the works of Ignatius and Polycarp : of Papias five 
books are extant ’ \ and he deals with Papias and his works in 
detail, denying that he was a * hearer ’ of the apostles, which is 
equivalent to denying that he was one of those ‘in the first rank 
in the succession to the apostles.’ Some time after this (iv. 
14/C) comes Polycarp’s visit to Rome and martyrdom. All 
this harmonises with the supposition that Papias was so much 
younger than Ignatius and Polycarp that he could not be 
reckoned in their ‘rank of succession,’ but that Eusebius was 
obliged to insert his name with theirs on account of the import- 
ance of his ‘extant records,' which he compiled before the death 
of the aged Polycarp. His habit of speaking (in his Exposition) 
in the name of f the Elders that have seen John ’ may have led 
Irenaeus to the erroneous inference that Papias was ‘ a hearer of 
John and companion of Polycarp.’ 


(/) Summary of the Evidence relating to Papias . — 
Reviewing the evidence, we are led to the following 
negative and positive conclusions. 

about ra"aT Pa P ias a fearer of John,’ 

* nor a ‘ companion of Polycarp, nor 
did he * hear ’ any * disciple of the Lord. ’ He was not in 
the same * rank of succession ’ as Quadratus and Philip’s 
daughters. The daughters dwelt in Papias ’ s native city and 
died (Lightfoot, SR 150) about 100- no A.D. Papias 
records a narrative handed down by them but not 
(apparently) as coming to him from them. These facts 
suggest for Papias’s birth a date about 85 A. D. When he 
reached early manhood ( 105 A. D. ) the last of the apostles, 
if still living, was probably incapacitated by old age for 
teaching. The Johannine Gospel , though preached oral ly 
at Ephesus, was not yet published. Being probably 
(Lightf. SR 153) of Pagan origin, and (Eus. iii. 39 12) 
given to literalise Jewish metaphor, Papias may have 
been perplexed by a comparison of Hebrew with Greek 
* interpretations ’ of Christian traditions. He found 
current the Commandments (Eus. iii. 393) ‘given from 
the Lord to the Faith ’ ; but he desired to add to these 
from the doctrine of the apostles, as repeated by 
the Elders whom they had appointed, and by the 
successors of those Elders. He also mentions ( 1 ) the 
teaching of the apostle Peter, first ‘repeated,’ and then 
‘written,’ by his ‘interpreter’ Mark, including the Acts 
as well as the Words of Jesus, and making no attempt 
at classifying ‘ the Lord’s Oracles' ; a (2) a compilation 
by the apostle Matthew, in Hebrew, of ‘the Lords 
Oracles’ certainly including Christ’s discourses and 
probably giving some account of Christ’s life. But this, 
instead of being circulated in Greek (as Peter’s teaching 
had been) by one authoritative * interpreter,’ had received 
many ‘interpretations.’ 8 About Lk. or Jn. (or any 


1 l.e. t Polycarp and Ignatius have phrases that suggest the 
authority of antiquity. Papias has none.^ Several MSS, very 
naturally, interpolate a compliment to Papias’s learning. 

a If we may judge from the order of the extracts, Papias 
placed Mk. before Mt. This is slightly confirmed by the fact 
that in the former extract Papias uses the longer title xypuucoL 
Adyta, in the latter, the shorter Adyta— a natural abbreviation 
when one repeats a title a second time. 

* The ‘interpreter’ {Hot. Hebr. on Mt. IO27, and Wetstein 
on x Cor. 14 27) was the recognised attendant of the reader and 
teacher in the Jewish schools. When a Jewish apostle for., the 
author of the Apocalypse, which is composed in most barbarous 
Greek) preached, or wrote, to Greek congregations, an ‘inter- 
preter’ may often have been in request. We have seen that 
Mark was called the ‘interpreter’ of Peter. It was an early 
belief (Eus. iii. 88) that Luke or Clement of Rome. ‘ interpreted 
the Epistle to the Hebrews from Paul’s Hebrew into Greek — a 
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other Gospel) Papias is silent, and we conclude that he 
knew neither, or ranked neither with Mk. or Mt But 
the date at which he was investigating and writing 
(about 1 15-130 A.D.) and his quotations from 1 Jn. 
(which was certainly written by the same hand as the 
Gospel) combine to make it probable that Jn. must have 
been known to him, at least in parti, as a tradition. 
We are led to conclude that he was writing at the time 
when Jn. was attaining, but had not yet attained, 
recognition as an apostolic Gospel. 1 

There were also current (as Lk. tells us), ‘many 
narratives ’ of Christ’s life, and (as Papias says) many 
diffuse writings, possibly including Gnostic gospels, and 
so called Apostolic Acts, Revelations, and Epistles. 
These appear to have prejudiced Papias against ‘ books,’ 
and to have inclined him to go back as near as possible 
to the fountain-head. His attitude is so well described 
by the following words of Irenaeus that we can imagine 
Papias himself using them : (Iren. v. 20 if) ‘All these 
(heretics) are of much later date than the bishops to 
whom the apostles committed the churches . . . Those 
who desert the teaching of the Church impugn the 
knowledge of the holy Elders.' To these ‘ bishops' 
then, or ‘ holy Elders' — i.e. , to the Elders appointed by 
the apostles — Papias made it his first object to go. But 
we learn from Clement of Rome (ch. 44) that, as early as 
95 A.D. , some of ‘ the Elders appointed by the apostles ,’ 
and even some of those ‘(appointed) in the next 
generation (/*era£i 5 ) by men of note,’ had died. It is 
improbable that John, during his last years of disability, 
appointed any Elders ; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that by a. D. 125-35 most °f the Johannine Elders would 
have passed away. Hence, though Papias did his 
best to obtain information from them, he was glad to 
glean what he could from the next generation ( * those 
who had followed them’), his question to an Elder’s 
pupil always being, ‘What said John (or this or that 
Disciple of the Lord) by whom the Elder (whom you 
“followed”) was appointed?’ In particular, having 
regard to the apocryphal literature circulated in the 
names of Andrew, Peter, Thomas, to the traditions 
current in Hierapolis about Philip, and to the better 
attested but disputed literature circulated in the names 
of James and John, to the great diversity of the ‘ inter- 
pretations ’ of the Logia compiled by Matthew, and to the 
objections brought against Peter’s teaching as recorded 
by Mark— he made these Disciples of the Lord' the 
special object of his investigations. It is, of course, 
possible, that Jn. may have been acknowledged as 
canonical in other churches before it was acknowledged 

supposition that illustrates the early and familiar recognition of 
an ‘interpreter ’ as a natural companion of an apostle. In the 
(Eus. iii. 39 3) ‘ interpretations ’ that Papias inserted in his Ex- 
position, he may have included his own or other Greek versions 
as well as explanations, of the Logia. From Acts 831 {oSrrfrjcrti) 
and from Ign. Phil. 6 (eav 54 tc« iovSaiapbo fpprjvtvj)) we see 
how large a part of apostolic and presbyteric teaching would 
consist of ‘ interpretations ’ of OT in a Christian sense, and these 
might sometimes be ‘interpreted’ from the Hebrew. Soon, 
however, the word would be confined to ‘interpreting’ — i.e., 
explaining, obscurities in the Greek Logia. For the word thus 
used, see Orig. Cels. iii. 58, and quotations from Irenaeus given 
above, § 65 n. 

l The hesitation of Papias to accept Jn. may have been all 
the greater because (if we accept the theory that Irenaeus in 
his fifth book is quoting Papias in support of Millennianism) he 
appears to have accepted the Apocalypse as John’s on the 
authority of (Iren. v. 80 1) ‘those who saw John face to face/ 
and to have habitually appealed to John in support of {ib. 883 f) 
very materialistic views of the Millennium. A historian who 
believed (with Irenaeus) that the Apocalypse was written by the 
aged apostle about 96 a.d. might well hesitate to receive a work 
published, as coming from the same pen, a few years afterwards, 
yet differing from the former in language so completely as almost 
to be in another dialect, and also absolutely differing from Mk. 
and from the ‘ interpreters of Mt.’ in its representation of the 
Words of the Lord. 

The teaching (Iren. v. 88 -if.) about the vines each with xo,ooo 
branches, etc., ascribed to the Lord by the elders who saw John 
according to Papias, helps us to understand how even Papias 
{cnpobpa fiiKpb « tgv vovv, Eus.) might feel unable to believe that 
the expositor of this teaching was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. 
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in Hierapolis ; 1 but, so far as Papias guides us, we are 
led to the conclusion that, in 115-130 a.d. , Lk. and 
Jn. were not yet acknowledged as on a level with Mk. 
and Mt. , by the first Christian historian who gives us 
any account of the Gospels, 
iil Justin Martyr. — Justin Martyr (Lightfoot, BE 

75. Jnatin. ® 7 > I4S ' 49 A - D -) 1 w “f t ( i uo } in e 

iv. vwwu. Gospels under vanous titles, makes some 

incidental but very important statements about their 
composition. 

(a) Justin's titles cf the Gospels are adapted to his 
readers. In the Apology, addressed to Gentiles, he generally 
uses the term, * Memoirs of the Apostles ’ : s but in the Dialogue 
with the Jew, Trypho, he gradually subordinates ‘ Memoirs,’ and 
at last resorts to the Jewish authoritative form, ‘it is written.’ 8 

Like Lk. and Jn. (and perhaps Papias), though in a less 
degree, he avoids the term ‘Gospels.* In the Dialogue, it is 
Trypho, not Justin, who first introduces it ( Tryph. 10, * the so- 
called Gospel , rq» ktyouJvtp «.V Justin, replying, calls it (ib. 18) 
the ‘ teaching given (SiSa^Otrra) by our Saviour.' In 1 Apol. 
he does not use the word till toward the close, and then seem- 
ingly as a concession to popular language (66), ‘ Memoirs . . . 
which are [commonly] called (xoActrcu) Gospels .’ The Memoirs 

quotes for the facts of 
ed from them, twice from 

, ^ Jitter [Tryph. 103] agrees 

with D.) Christ’s words, when introduced by ‘he said 
almost always agree with Mt. ; they are called ( Tryph, 100) 
u , 4 when Jesus is predicting his sufferings, but (ib. 18) 
« 8 when denunciatory and when coupled with prophetic 
utterances. * Teachings (bibayiiara) from Christ himself* 
(1 Apol. 14) refer to chastity and Christian love, and are from 
Mt. and Lk. ; 1 Apol. 53 speaks of Gentiles, ‘ men of every race, 
persuaded by the Teaching ( 8 i 5 ax%) that came from his 
apostles.’ This quotation (as well as Tryph, 18 and 10, cp also 
35) indicates moral precepts, such as are in the Didachl and 
the Logia of Behnesa. But 1 ApoL 33, quoting Lk. with a 
clause from Mt., and describing the authors of the Memoirs as 
having ‘ taught ’ the Annunciation, and 1 Apol. 66, stating that 
those who are to receive the Eucharist must first accept ‘what 
is taught by us,’ indicate a catechetical ‘teaching* of facts, 
different from the Didachl. Moreover, in a Apol. 2 8 10, ‘ what 
Christ taught* or Christ’s ‘Teachings (6i£dyfiara ) ’ refer partly 
to his predictions, partly to the punishment of the wicked : “ 
fire. Crescens is charged with (to. 3) not having ‘ read ' them, 
so that they must have Deen a book, or part of one. 

(b) Indications cf Lk. as a recent Gospel . — In a few 

instances Justin appeals, as it {were, beyond 

76. His Lk., the Memoirs, to those who composed them ; 
recent. 07 e ^ se he introduces a personal quasi-protest 

of authenticity, ‘ I assert, 1 ‘ I have learned,’ etc. 

(i.) 1 Apol. 33, 1 As those who recorded (atrop.vtip.ovtvo-avrtc) 
all things about our Saviour Jesus Christ have taught ,* intro- 
duces LL’s Annunciation to the Virgin (with a clause taken from 
Mt.) ; (ii.) 1 ApoL 66, * For the apostles, in the Memoirs 

made (ycvoiUvoi?) by them, which are called Gospels, delivered 
(rapibuKav) that Jesus had thus ordained 8 to them,* introduces, 
m a condensed form, Lk.’s version of the Institution of the 
Eucharist, including the words, ‘Do this in remembrance of 
me,’ not found in Mk. or Mt., and regarded by WH as 
an interpolation from 1 Cor. 11 25 ; (iii.) Tryph. 88, ‘ Both 
(cal) fire was kindled (ayif$ 0 i ))7 in the Jordan . . ., and . . . that 


1 The Shepherd of Hennas is quoted once as ‘ Scripture ’ by 
Irenseus, and frequently as a divine revelation by Clem. Alex. 
Yet the Muratorian Fragment decides that it is not to be read 
in the churches. Now the Shepherd and the Muratorian 
Fragment probably both originate from Rome, and the Mura- 
torian writer shows familianty with the authorship and recent 
date of the book. The more distant Fathers, Irenseus and 
Clem. Alex., accept it ; the author, who writes on the spot, 
rejects it. Similarly we shall find Justin Martyr in the middle 
of the second century making Ephesus the scene of a Dialogue 
— and speaking of John as (Tryph. 81) ‘a man among us (wap' 
qfiiv ) ’ — yet abstaining in a marked manner from quoting Jn., 
while freely quoting the Synoptists and occasionally using 
Johannine traditions. 

8 These he regards, not as Memoirs about the apostles and 
their doctrine, but as Memoirs about Christ composed by the 
"~>stles (1 Apol. 33, oi awofierffioyevo-arres vasna ra rtpl rov 


said’) with Mt. 1 _ 

that he said *). Whenever f writing ’ is mentioned, the passage 
quoted is in Mt. (which Justin may prefer to quote as being the 
Gospel best known to the Jew Trypho). , . 

4 Tryph. 35 , rmv rfa oibagm h&yuv, and 1 Apol 66 , the 
prayer of the word that was from Chnst over the Eucharist. 

5 These I^gfa ( Tryph. 17) are from Mt., supplemented by 
Lk. (as in D) in such a wav as to suggest that Justin used a 
rough harmony of Mt. and Lk., or a correction of the former by 
the latter. 

^ ® brrrrdXBeu, middle ; cp Tryph. ax and 40, herb roArsu b 


7 The rhythm demands 


Ephraem (43) comments 


the Holy Spirit as a dove hovered on him has been written by 
his apostles (the apostles 1 mean), of this our Christ (Sypa^av 
oi amkrroAoi avrou roifr ov rov Xpurrov ^uutv),’ if the text were 
correct, would exhibit Justin stating a non* canonical event 
(the ' fire ') as a fact on his own authority, and the canonical 
event as on the authority of the ‘ apostles ’ (iv.) Tryph. 

103, ‘ For in the Memoirs which / assert to heme been composed 
(ovvrerhxptu*) by his apostles and by those who followed 
(wapcucoXovbqadvruv) them. 1 introduces ‘ it is written that sweat, 
as it were drops, streamed down from him while praying* — a 
passage found in some MSS of Lk. 2244, but bracketed by 
WH as not genuine 8 (and found in no other Gospel) ; (v.) 

Tryph. 105, As we have learned through the Memoirs/ accom- 
panies the words, ‘ becoming a man through the Virgin ’ (from 
Lk., combined with Mt.), and is followed by (vi.) Tryph. 
105, ‘as also from the Memoirs we have learned this, too,* intro- 
ducing an utterance of Christ on the Cross peculiar to Lk. 2846. 

All these passages reveal Justin as quoting with a 
special emphasis Lk. 4 — or a later version of Lk., in- 
cluding interpolated passages — as though protesting that 
Lk. is on a level with the Memoirs, and was composed 
by apostles. 

( c ) The origin of Justin's view of the Memoirs. — We have 
seen (col. 1814, n. 1) that, in Papias, TapcucoXovOetv is the 
. regular word for a ' pupil and successor.’ 

, * ilB t® , Now Eusebius (iil 4 6) misunderstands 
memo (Lk. 13) TapijKo\ov0rjK6Ti iraotv as 
meaning that Luke had been a ‘ pupil of all (the apostles),' 
and Justin might do the same. This enables us to answer 
the question, How (in Justin’s opinion) was Luke taught 
the Miraculous Conception ? Justin’s view is that Christ 
(1 Apol. 67 and cp Acts 1 3), after his resurrection, 

* appeared to his apostles and disciples and taught 
them’ everything relating to himself (Acts 1 3 to ‘the 
Kingdom of God ’ ). 8 This ‘ teaching ’ would, therefore, 
apply (1 Apol. 33) to the Nativity and other mysteries, 
as well as to moral precepts, and Luke, as being 'a 
pupil of all the apostles,’ would receive it. As regards 
the form of transmission, Justin begins with an ambigu- 
ous expression (1 Apol. 33), direfJLvrjixdvevffav, which 
may mean (1) ‘remembered,’ or (2) ‘repeated from 
memory. ' Adopting the latter meaning, he uses it, not 
(as Papias did) of the successors of the apostles, but of 
the apostles themselves. Then he gradually inclines, 
and finally commits himself, to the theory that this 
‘ repetition * was not oral merely, but also in writing. 
Hence he allows himself to say 'the apostles wrote,’ 


on the ‘ fire ’ as part of the story. Both here and in Tryph. 103 
Justin has, * This day have I begotten thee’ (as D in Lk. 822), 
indicating that he had a text differing from ours, which may 
very well have included the ‘fire 'as ‘written by the apostles,’ 
equally with the ‘dove.’ The reading, ‘this day,’ etc., is now 
found only in some versions of Lk., but in Tryph. 103 Justin 
follows Mt.’s (not Lk.’s) order in the Temptation. 

1 Some have inferred that, in (iii.), apostles must include 
‘John,’ because only by including Mt. and Jn. can the plural 
hie justified. Such an argument ignores (ii.), a passage also 
attributed by Justin to ‘ apostles,' yet neither in Mt. nor Jn. 

In (ii.) yevopeva and irapibwnav left a loop-hole for supposing 
that the apostles might not have written dtropvripovtvpaTa, but 
simply taught them. But here Justin commits himself to the 
statement that they ‘ wrote* 

8 ovvt rraxQcu. (see that and kindred words used by Justin 
[1 Apol 26 63, 2 Apol. 1 15] to mean ‘ the composition of a 
book ’) represents the very act disclaimed by Papias for Peter 
and Mark (ovx <** ovvrativ). Remembering that this ‘assertion * 
of Justin’s is preceded (a few lines before) by ‘the Memoirs 
written by the apostles ’ (mentioning the words, * This day have 
I begotten thee, found now only in a v.l. of Lk.), we are led to 
infer that he is protesting against the statement of Papias or 
against similar statements made by others. Justin says, in 
effect, * The apostles did write regular books I and then half 
corrects himself : ‘ Or, at all events, they and their pupils wrote 
them.’ 

8 The interpolated Lk. has ‘drops of blood* 

4 ‘ Lk.' of course means ‘the third Gospel as we have it. 9 
The author need not be, and probably is not, * the beloved 
physician,' the companion of Paul. The author of the Preface 
of the Gospel may have revised, re-edited, or re-written it, 
and may be a different person from the Pauline Luke. 

" 8 <f>avtis roit dirocrrokoic avTOv «cal uai bi/reuf iSCSafe ravra, 
a**p f is Ivitratyfnv mai vp.lv hveiuKausv. These words 
come at the conclusion of the Apology, Just before Justin's first 
appeal to the Romans to accept the Faith ; and they show that 
ravra means the substance of the Christian Faith , which Christ, 
after his resurrection, was supposed to have taught to the 
apostles, and which Justin has set before the Romans in his 
treatise. Clem. Alex, has it somewhat differently (Eus* 
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though he uses but one strictly apostolic Gospel (that of 
Mt. ). Having these views about the apostolic consensus 
of the Memoirs, and having a preference for Lk.’s 
record of the Nativity and the Passion, Justin may 
naturally have recoiled from Jn. , as being a new work, 
breaking this consensus both in style and thought, and 
especially unfavourable to the authority of Lk. 1 

iv. Muratorian Fragment. — The Muratorian 
Fragment (about 170 a.d.) begins thus — . . 
78 Muratorian c l u ^ us tamen interfuit et ita posuit. 
fragment. Tertium Evangelii librum secundum 
Lucan. . . .’ The six words ap- 
parently referring to Mk. (on which supposition 
there is nothing extant about Mt. ) appear to mean 
that Mark was present at only some of Peter’s 
discourses. 2 Luke's disadvantages are dwelt on : it was 
not till ‘ after the Ascension * that Paul took him as a 
companion ; he 4 compiled in his own name, on [his 
own] judgment, ex opinione ’ ; 8 he ‘ had not seen the 
Lord in the flesh ' ; he [set down facts] 4 as far as he 
could ascertain them.’ On the other hand, the Fourth 
Gospel was written by John, 4 (one) of the disciples,’ 4 at 
the exhortation of his 4 fellow-disciples and his bishops. ’ 
After a three days’ fast 4 it was revealed to Andrew, 

ii. I4): ‘To Janus the Just and John and Peter was the 
Gnosis delivered (irap&<oxe) by the Lord after the Resurrec- 
tion . These delivered it to tne rest of the apostles, and the 
rest to the Seventy.’ 

1 Does Justin recognise Mk. as a distinct Gospel? see Tryph. 
106, xai rb eliretv fieruivoficucivai avrov Htrpov eva tojv airofrrokuv 
xai yeypauftBcu iv tois arrofivi)/JLOvevftao-iv avrov ycytvrj- 
fJLtvov xal^rovro, fierh tov xal aAAovc Wo a$ck<f>ovs viovs 
ZefieSaiov ovrat, firnovofitueivai ovo/xari tov B oavtpye's (Mk. 3 17 
alone). Here iv rots a. avrov would mean (we set aside the in- 
terpretation, 4 Memoirs of Jesus ’), 4 Peters Memoirs,’ indicating 
(1) either that Justin accepted Mk. as, in effect, written by 
Peter, or (2) that he here, inconsistently, would render the 
phrase, ‘Memoirs <ibout Peter.’ (But avrov (8 70 [3] n.) is re- 
peatedly confounded with avruv.) 

The passage is either tediously lengthy, or it distinguishes 
between what Christ said and what he did. 4 He said that he 
changed Peter’s name’; this is in Mt. 16 17-19 and nowhere 
else. • 4 It is written in the Memoirs [that he changed the 
name] ’ ; this is in the triple tradition (Mk. 3 16 Mt. 10 2 Lk. 6 14). 
This distinction would indicate that Justin was here quoting the 
Memoirs of Peter (our Mk.) in support of the Logia of Mt. 
{a view somewhat confirmed by the fact that, when Justin intro- 
duces quotations with ‘(Jesus) says,* he quotes from Mt.). 

a This would indicate that Mark wrote after Peter’s death. 
Otherwise Peter could have supplied him with the substance of 
the discourses at which the latter was not present. Papias also 
implies that Mark could not correct what he had written by 
reference to Peter. Irenaeus says (iii. 1 1) that Mark wrote after 
the 4 decease (e£o8ov)’ of Peter (but see § 79). 

8 ‘Nomine suo ex opinione conscripsit. Dominum tamen 
nec ipse vidit in carne.’ Ex opinione may express an original 
«£ oxorjs ‘from hearing,’ not ‘from sight.’ (See Westc. Canon , 
519-27, Lightf. SR 183/). But, in that case, should we not 
expect *emm‘ instead of ‘ tamen,’ — ‘ He wrote, not as an eye- 
witness,^** he had not seen the Lord ’ ? Writing a Gospel * in 
one’s own name ’ was an innovation. Luke did it ‘ on [ hts own] 
Private judgment (ex opinione )’ — Lk. I3 ‘it seemed good to 
me.' How objectionable this may have seemed to some, is 
shown by the addition (Lk. 1 3 codex b), ‘ placuit et mihi et 
spirituo (sic) sancto .’ The Muratorian writer contrasts this later 
with the origin of the Fourth Gospel, which the Evangelist 
* wrote down* (‘ descripsit,’ not ‘ conscripsit ’ — i.e.. wrote from 
knowledge, not from compilation) ‘ in his own name 'as the result 
of a divine revelation; ‘revelatura . . . ut . . . Iohannes 
suo nomine cuncta descri beret.’ If this explanation is correct, 
‘sua’ may have dropped after ‘suo’ (‘Nomine suo sua ex 
opinione’), or 4 opinio v may be used absolutely meaning * private 
notion.’ ‘ Tamen ’ would imply a contrast between the bold- 
ness of Luke's innovation ana the limitations of his know- 
ledge. 

1 Andrew is h:re called an ‘apostle,’ John a 4 disciple.' 
Papias calls ‘Andrew, Peter,’ etc., ^disciples.’ The Didacht— 
identifying (11 3-5) ‘apostles’ with ‘prophets,’ and specifying 


* missionary. 

John ‘ the disciple ’ (as Paul is peculiarly ‘ the apostle ’). Poly- 
crates of Ephesus, at the close of the and cent., after mentioning 
<&us.8ax) f Philip (who was of the Twelve apostles).' goes on 
to speak of ‘John, who lay on the bosom of tne Lora,’ without 
any mention of apostleship. This may be explained by (1) 
uncertainty whether John (like Nathanael) was one of the Twelve, 
(a) a feeling that 4 disciple ’ was a higher title than ‘apostle,’ 
or (3) a desire to describe the author of the Gospel as he de- 
scribed himself ; (a) and (3) are the most probable. 
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(one) of the apostles, that, whilst all revised, 1 John 
should write all things in his own name.’ 

The writer admits that ‘different catholic truths (1 varia 
principia) are taught ’ in the Four Gospels ; but he protests that 
there is ‘one Catholic Spirit* (unus ac principalis spiritusY 
dictating the facts of tne Nativity. Passion, Resurrection, 
intercourse of the Lord with the disciples, and the two Advents : 
4 What wonder then if John so persistently ( constanter ) sets 
forth each point in his Epistle,* saying with reference to himself, 
44 What we have seen with our eyes and heard with (our) ears 
and our hands have handled, these things we have written?” 
For thus he professes himself to be not only a seer but also a 
hearer, 4 nay and a writer (too), of all the wonderful works of the 
Lord in order ( per ordinem).' In these words the writer meets 
objections probably urged against the Fourth GospeL Though 
differing in facts and style from the Synoptists, it was pervaded, 
he says, by the same ‘one Catholic Spirit.’ Though written 
4 in the name of’ John, it had been revised and attested by the 
Disciples and Elders at Ephesus, and this in consequence of a 
special revelation , so that it might be said to come direct from 
Christ, and to represent, even better than the earliest Gospels, 
his exact teaching. 

This theory of special inspiration was well calculated 
to facilitate the diffusion of a Gospel that seemed to 
supply just those things that were wanting in the 
Synoptists : — a certainty not to be found in the ‘ various 
interpretations ’ of Mt. , a fulness of doctrine to which 
Mk. did not pretend, and — in contrast with Lk. — the 
authority of a disciple, an eye-witness, and ear-witness, 
who also wrote 4 in order.’ 5 

v. Irenaeus (about 185 a.d.) emphasises the 
unity of the Gospel as coming (iii. li) from inspired 
70 Tratinna apostles (who first preached it and then 
‘handed it down ( tradiderunt ) to us in 
Scriptures ’), but touches also on the subject of distinctive 
authorship. He omits the various 4 interpretations ’ of 
Mt. mentioned by Papias, and the disadvantages of Lk. 
mentioned by the Muratorian writer. Mark is 4 the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter ’ ; Luke 4 the companion 
( d/cd\ov0os ) of Paul ’ : thus he implies that their gospels 
were, in effect, apostolic. 

He places Mt. before Mk. as the Muratorian Fragment 
appears to have done. Jn. is placed after Lk. , thus : 
‘Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who also 
lay on his breast, he too published the Gospel (/cal aMt 
i&6u)K€ t6 e. ) while living in Ephesus of Asia. ’ Else- 
where (iii. lli) he says that John directed his Gospel 
against Cerinthus and the Nicolaitans. Matthew, he says 
(iii. li), published his Gospel in Hebrew ‘while Peter 
and Paul in Rome were preaching and founding the 
Church ' : after their 4 decease (or departure, ££o 8 op 
but Lat. excessum— 4 death '),’ Mark (is known to have) 
handed down (perf. vapadidcoKe) in writing what Peter 
was in the habit of preaching (K7jpvo<r6peva ) ; Luke 4 set 
down (Kar^dero) in a book what Paul was in the habit 
of preaching (icypvocrducvov).' 8 

1 Recognoscentibus ; Lightf. SR 189, ‘certify’; but the word 
probably represents avayivuo’iaiv, ‘read,’ ‘revise.’ Had the 
original been ficfkLiovv or irrifiaprvpslv, we should expect con - 
Hrmare or testari. 

* Our writer has in view Ezek. 1 5-12, the * four living creatures ’ 


nnds (principales spirt tus, koBoKikol nvrvfxara, capable of 
meaning “catholic spirits”).’ so there must be four Gospels 
corresponding to the lion (John), ox (Luke), man (Matthew), 
eagle (Mark), in Rev. 47. Irenaeus seems to nave felt bound to 
keep the order of Rev. and yet to place John first ; but the 
result is so strained that Jerome earned posterity with him in 
assigning the eagle to John and the lion to Mark. 

* Epistulis suis used of a single letter (see Lightf. SR 190), 
a veiy free quotation from 1 Jn. 1 1-3. 

4 I.e., not merely one of the exoteric spectators of the mighty 
works of Jesus, but one of those privileged to ‘hear’ or ‘near 
from’ (cp the Talmudic ‘receive from’) Jesus — ue., to be a 
disciple, and a transmitter of tradition. ‘Seer,’ alone, might 
not imply admission to the inner circle which was taught try 
Christ, according to Mk., during his life, and, according to 
Justin and Clem. Alex, (see f 77 n.), after his Resurrection. 

5 Why does not the water say that Luke, too, wrote ‘in 
(chronological) order (xaflef^r) ’ ? Does he imply that Luke had 
failed ? 

6 There is no early testimony to any simultaneous presence of 
the two apostles in Rome except at the time of their martyrdom 
(see Eus. ii. 258, quoting Dionysius of Corinth, *U rijv IroAfu* 
ofiocrt StSafavr m ifiaprvprjo-av xarot t&v avro* xatpdv). This 
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vi. Clement. — Clement of Alexandria (circa 195 
a.d.) gives {Eus. vi. 14 5-7) a tradition of the earliest 
oa en*» elders (rG>v dv^Kadev xpec^vrifxay) that 
S°, Clement. <those portions of the Gospels which 
contain the genealogies (r(av ebayyeXLuv rd xepi^xovra 
rds yeveaXoylas) were written first. ’ 1 

Clement adds a tradition about Mk., apparently on the 
authority of the same Elders, viz., that after Peter had 4 publicly 
preached the word in Rome and uttered (efeirdvros) the Gospel 
m the spirit (uveiiftaTt),’ his numerous hearers besought Mark 
to write out what the apostle had said ; and that Peter, 4 coming 
to the knowledge (cmyvovra) ... of this, neither hindered nor 
stimulated him.’ 

Eusebius, however, earlier in his history, gives two other tradi- 
tions about Mk., and appears to connect one or both of them with 
Clement. First he states in his own person, as a fact (ii. 15 1), 
that (a) Mk. originated from the request (as above described) of 
Peter’s hearers. Then he adds (b) lib. 3 ), ‘ But they say (tf>acri) 
that the apostle, learning the accomplishment (yybrra to npax$ev) 
from a revelation of the Spirit, was pleased with their zea] and 
sanctioned the work for reading in (lit. for) the churches : — 
Clement in the sixth book of his Outlines has quoted the [? fult\ 
history (ttjv £<rropiav),and his account is confirmed also bv the 
Bishop of Hierapolis called Papias — and further, that Peter 
. . .’ Now (b) is not in Clement’s or Papias ’s account and 
differs frOm the spirit of both. Perhaps Eusebius, while dis- 
tinguishing fact from doubtful tradition ('they say ’), has 
inserted a parenthesis, corrective of the latter, to the effect that 
Clement has given 4 the {full and true ] history,' and that 
Clement’s view (namely, that Peter was merely the origin, but 
not the suggester, supervisor, or authoriser of the work) was 
supported m substance by Papias. If so, Eusebius, instead of 
committing himself to the view that Peter 'ratified' Mk., pre- 
pares the reader for finding it contradicted later. 2 

Concerning Jn. Clement says that (Eus. vi. 15 7) 
•John, last of all, reflecting that the earthly aspect (ri 
ffujfiaTiKd) had been set forth in the Gospels, at the 
instigation of his pupils (7 vwplfuav), by a special im- 
pulse of the spirit (revet fian OeoQoprjdbv ra), composed 
a spiritual gospel.' 8 

vii. Summary of the Evidence as to Mk. and 


Mt. 4 — Papias apologises for Mark (*he was not in 
81 . Summary Mur f torian ^gment 

Mk. andMt appears to , apo,oget “. < he w .f 
present only at some discourses ). 

Both imply that Peter was dead when Mark wrote, so 
that the latter could not have the apostle’s supervision. 
Irenseus, though stating that Mark wrote after Peter’s 
‘ departure* (which probably meant ‘ death ’), gives no 
indication that he did not adequately represent the 
apostle ; and it is doubtful whether he did not mis- 
interpret the word ‘departure.’ Clement says that 
Peter lived to know what had been done by Mark, yet 
so far retains the apologetic as to add that Peter neither 
hindered nor incited the composition. Another tradition 
(apparently later) says that Peter was informed by the 
Spirit of the accomplishment of the book, and authorised 


favours the rendering ‘ decease ’ for e£o6ov, which has this meaning 
in Philo 2 388 Lk. ©31 a Pet. 1 15 Eus. v. 1 36 ( Letter of the 
Gallic Churches ). 

Yet the inference from Acts 28 30 (referred to in Iren. iii. 14 1) 
would be that (Actsli) 'the former treatise’ — i.e., Lk. — was 
composed while Paul was living. Perhaps Irenaeus may be 
setting down an old tradition correctly which he and subsequent 
writers— taking «f£o6ov to mean ‘ departure (from Rome) ’—inter- 
preted incorrectly. 

’ ' etv, in its literary sense, means (not ‘include’ but) 

r their substance/ * have as their contents ’ : Diod. Sic. 

I4 t toy yap tov rj/ilv <£ at irpSvrw. weptexovat rat npb ruv 

Tponitmv teal pvBohoyLws (i.e., ‘have as their contents); 

cp Eus.iii.24x3. The common phrase vepiivcLv rbv rpoirov 
tqvtov, ovrtot, etc. (x Macc. 16 3 a Macc. 11 x6 33 ) means ‘ was in 
substance as follows.’ Cp Hippol. IO32 /3 l&ktp nepitxovcr jj 
“ Hcpi rrjt rod rravrbt ovo’Cas," ‘ (my) book having as its contents , 
or entitled, “On the essence of the AIL’” Hence, vtpioxh 
meant a ‘section ’ ; and the meaning here is, ‘ the sections that 
have the genealogies as their contents .* To place Lk. before 
Mlc. would be inconsistent with all early tradition. See § 33. 

2 The tradition that Peter ‘knew’ of the composition of the 
Gospel ‘through the Spirit {yvbvra wev/tart)’ probably arose 
from Clement’s myvovra, confused with wiyvovra — i.e., wtv- 
pM.Tiyy 6 vra. 

8 The Muratorian fragment describes a * revelation * to those 
who urged John to write ; Clement, a ‘ spiritual impulse ’ given 
to Tohn himself. 

4 As regards Mt. there is practically no evidence (under the 
head of ‘ Statements ’) beyond that which has been quoted above 
from Papias (§ 65). 

0 See above, f 65, 
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it for public use. Lastly Origen, unsurpassed by early 
Christian writers for honesty and intellect, says (Eus. vi, 
25 4-5) 4 from tradition ' that Mark wrote as Peter sug- 
gested (ws re. b</njy^ffaro at/ry). 1 The investigation 
may stop here. Later writers have no further evidence, 
and can but exemplify the tendency of tradition, even 
among honest and able men, to exaggerate or to mini- 
mise, in the supposed interests of a good cause. 

viii. Summary of the Evidence as to Lk. and 
Jn.— ( 1) Papias 

82 . Summary: 

Lk. and Jn. 

known to him, (2) Justin Martyr (150 a.d.), regarding 
the Synoptic Gospels as Memoirs written by the apostles 
from the teaching of Christ, and showing a preference 
for Lk. (in an interpolated form), affords no trace of a 
recognition of a Gospel like Jn. outside the stream of 
the Memoirs.' 2 (3) The Muratorian fragment (? 170 
a. d. ), welcoming the Fourth Gospel as supplying the 
deficiencies of the Three, meets any objection that might 
be raised against its divergence from the Synoptists 
(a) by an account of a special revelation to Andrew, in 
accordance with which this Gospel was written in a kind 
of joint authorship, though in John’s name, and (b) by a 
protest that the Four Gospels are animated by One 
Spirit. (4) Irenaeus has no trace of the theory of 
revision or joint authorship of Jn. He compares the 
4 four Gospels ’ with the 4 four winds ' or the 4 four living 
creatures’ of prophecy, as being divinely ordained in 
number. (5) Clement makes no mention of a 'revela- 
tion ’ to Andrew or to any other of John’s friends, but 
says that John himself received a 4 divine impulse ’ to 
write the Gospel. 3 From the time of Irenaeus the 
Gospel met with almost universal acceptance. 4 

1 This may have been a misunderstanding of some such ex- 
pression as 4 m accordance with Peter’s teaching.’ But Origen’s 
words cannot mean the latter. 

2 For alleged quotations of Justin from Jn. see §§ 101-104. 

8 Traces of the tradition in this form are retained by Theo- 
philus (2 22 7 rvevuaTod> 6 ptov) and Tatian (see § 105 f). Eusebius, 
after recording (iii. 247-11) an anonymous tradition (‘they say,’ 

4 he says’) that John supplemented the Synoptists by request of 
friends, says, expressly in his own person (cp iii. 24 14 and 16 
‘us’ with ib. 16 rtiiv ap\aCw v), that John ‘began his theology 
from the beginning, since that had been reserved for him by the 
divine Spirit owing to his superiority [to the other evangelists].’ 
This appears to be the Eusebian way of expressing 0 eo<f>opov- 
fievot, a word that might seem to him to savour of Montanism. 

4 An important exception has been recently brought to light. 
See Rendel Harris^ Hermas in Arcadia , Cambridge, 1896, pp. 
43-57. Eusebius gives extracts from a Dialogue against Proclus 
(a Montanist) written by Gaius (ii. 25 6 4 an orthodox writer [avn/> 
tKKkr}oia.(rriK 6 s], ’ vi. 20 3 4 of very great learning [AoyiwTaroi/] ’), 
who wrote during the bishopric of Zephyrinus (211-217 a.d.), 
and whom passages from his writings indicate as resident in or 
near Rome. In one of these extracts, Gaius attacks (iii. 28 1-2) 
the notion of an earthly reign of Christ after the Resurrection, 
as well as the notion of 4 pleasures ’ and 4 wedding festivities ’ in 
Jerusalem, all of which he attributes to Cerintnus. Such an 
attack, even if it assailed the Johannine Apocalypse, would 
probably commend him to Eusebius. Now Ebed-Jesu, at the. 
beginning of the fourteenth century, recorded that Hippolytus 
wrote a treatise called 4 Heads against Gaius,’ and Dionysius 
Bar Salibi quotes from this treatise (along with replies from 
Hippolytus) objections raised by Gaius not only to the Apo- 
calypse, but also to the Fourth Gospel. An inscription on the 
.1— - /— . - x -1- -1— -1-:- i-s-i— i~fore 

„ Ith great force 

that this treatise, or an epitome of it, was the 4 Heads against 
Gaius.’ 

Eusebius, whenmentioning(/f£ vi. 22) the works of Hippolytus- 
(seven or eight in number) that had come into his hands, does 
not include the 4 Defence of the Gospel of John, and the Apo- 
calypse’; and it is possible that his ‘Heads against Gaius’ 
attacked some other work of Gaius unknown to Eusebius, 
not the Dialogue against Proclus. But the fact seems proved — 
a fact so strange that learned critics have described it as 4 im- 
possible’— that a writer of the Roman Church , described by 
Eusebius as 4 learned ' and 4 orthodox,' attacked the Fourth 
Gospel at the beginning of the third century. The almost 
complete suppression of his book and of his literary existence — 
so complete that Bishop Lightfoot, till recently, maintained that 
he was a fictitious character in the Dialogue against Proclus, 
which (he affirmed) was written by Hippolytus — shows how 
difficult it is for modern critics to realise that at, and shortly 
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( 1 15-130 A.D. ), recognising Mk. and 
Mt. as apostolic (but defective), did 
not thus recognise Lk. or Jn. , though 
traditions bearing on Jn. were probably 
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II. Quotations. 


i. Paul. — Paul quotes nothing that is found in our 
Gospels (Lk. 22, part of 19 and 20 being set aside as an 
83. Quotations inter P olation ) except the saying about 
in Paul (i Tim. 5i8) the ‘labourer worthy of 

™ u - his hire ’ (cp Mt. 10io ‘ food,' Lk. 10 7 

•hire’). But this is also found in the Didachi , 13 x 
( ‘ food ' ). 



vts to be carried away 
~ ‘Flee from all evil 

.. . , ... Thy soul shall not 

c leave (KolXifOyoeTcu) to the lofty (yl) but thou shalt be conversant 
with the just and humble (r.),’ where parts of the original might 
apparently refer either to things or to persons 2 : (b) 2Thess. 
8 10 ‘If any will not work, neither let him eat,' Did. 12 3 
‘ ... let him work and [on these terms] let him eat* 


Paul and Did. probably used an antecedent tradition. 
Rom. 12 21 ‘Be not overcome by evil,’ closely resembles 
Pseudo-Clement’s [Horn. 13 12 ) 4 Let not evil overcome 
us ’ ; but the latter could not have borrowed from Paul, 
whom he bitterly attacks. 

ii. James. — The Epistle of James, which is of un- 
certain date, is permeated with doctrine similar to that 

84. In James the Se rmon on the Mount. It con- 
tains more and closer parallels, how- 
ever, to the Didachi and Barnabas . 3 


The passage that is closest to Mt. is that which forbids swear- 
ing by earth, heaven, or any other oath (Mt. 5 34-37 James 5 12); 
but Mt. says ‘Let your speech be “Yea, yea,’” James (RV) 
says ‘Let your “yea” be “yea.”’ The meanings are quite 
different. The former means ‘Say “yea” and nothing more 
than “yea,”’ the latter, ‘Let your “yea” of speech be also a 
“yea” of action.’ In the latter form it is (Wetst. and Hor. 
Hebr. ad loc.) a common Rabbinical precept (apparently alluded 
to in 2 Cor. I17). As it is also thus quoted by Justin and 
Clem. Alex., it was probably found in some versions of Mt., 
and therefore the Epistle may be quoting from Mt. But it 
cannot be regarded as proved. In its denunciations of ‘the 
rich,’ the Epistle resembles Lk. 624, but not so as to indicate 
borrowing. 

iii. Apparent Quotations. — Passages apparently 
quoted from the Gospels, in the Epistles of Paul and 
James, have been shown above 


85. Apparent 
quotations. 


to be found in sources other, and prob- 


There were probably many manuals of Christ’s moral teaching 
(of which the Sermon on the Mount is one) as well as of his 
predictions concerning the last day ; probably, too, collections 
of OT prophecies bearing on the Messiah, and perhaps accounts 
of the Passion showing how these prophecies were fulfilled. 
These, together with the ‘ narratives f of his life mentioned by 
Lk. 1 1, and the various interpretations of Mt.’s Logia mentioned 
by Papias, necessarily left their impress on the earliest Christian 
writers even after the Four Gospels were recognised as canonical, 
and still more before that time. Hence, it is unsafe to infer 
(without further consideration of circumstances) that ‘ Barnabas 
quoted Mt.,’ or ‘Clem. Alex, quoted Clem.Rom.,’ or ‘Justin 
quoted Jn. because of similarity, or even identity, in the quota- 
tions. For example, it has recently been inferred that the 
Vision o£ Hennas must be later than is usually supposed, 
because it {Vis. iv. 2 4) quoted Dan. 622 from the version of 
Theodot. (180 a.d.). But Heb. 11 33 appears to quote the same 
version. Moreover, Rev. 9 20 12 7 18 7>etc., resemble Theodot. ’s 
version. It appears, therefore, that Theodot. incorporated in 
his version an earlier one , used by the authors of Heb. and 
Rev . (see Diet, of Chi ist. Biogr., s.v. ‘ Theodotion, and Rendel 
Harris’s Hennas in A rcadia , 25). 

iv. Logia of Oxyrhynchus. — The Logia of 


Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus fragment) are an example of 
such a ‘ manual ’ as has been described 


above. They are a fragment of what 
seems to have been a very ancient 
edition of a ‘Sermon on the Mount* The extreme 
antiquity of the MS (probably not later than 200 A.D.) 
and the frequent allusions to it (or to doctrine similar 
to it) in Clem. Alex . 1 combine to show the antiquity of 
the subject matter. But a still stronger proof is found 
in the nature of two of the sayings. Justin, when 
using such a phrase as ‘ Sabbatise the sabbath,* avoids 
the danger of literalism by saying ( Tryph. 12) ' the 
true sabbath,’ ‘the sabbath of God,’ etc. ; and Clem. 
Alex, is even more cautious. Ignatius ( Magn . 9 ) bids 
his readers not ‘ sabbatise ’ but ‘ live in accordance with 


the Lord’s Day.* No one, therefore, but Jesus (who 
did not shrink from utterances seemingly inconsistent) 
appears likely to have originated such a saying. The 
samfe argument applies to the last words in the same 
Logion (‘ Unless . . ., ye shall not see the Father'). 
The phrase ‘ see God ’ is in Mt. ’s Sermon ; but ' see the 
Father ’ occurs only in Jn. 14 9, ‘ He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father ,’ a rebuke to Philip’s expectation 
of a materialistic and future ‘ seeing the Father.’ These 
and many other considerations indicate that the Logia 
are genuine sayings of Jesus, ignored or suppressed 
because of the ' dangerous ’ tendency of some of them, 
and the obscurity of others. 

The Logia testify to the antiquity of (a) passages in the 
Sermon on the Mount, < \b ) the proverb about ‘ a prophet in his 
own country ’ (favouring Lk.’s versions of these sayings). They 
also show traces of Johannine thought. 2 They use a Hebraism 
(‘the sons of men’) found only in Mk. 828, and apparently 
corrupted in the later Gospels. Another Hebraism is probably 
latent in the phrase ‘ fast (accus.) the world (tov noofio v) * — i.e., 
‘fast during the [present] age ’ (the Hebrew for ‘world’ and 
‘age’ being the same). The meaning is, ‘fast as to the six 
days of the flesh : sabbatise the sabbath of the spirit.’ 2 


v. Clement. — Clement of Rome (about 95 a.d. ) has 
(a) (13) a passage (resembling Mk. 424II25 Mt. 6761472 
Q? 12 Lk. 636-3831) which, when compared 

87. Giem.Kom. with Polycarp (p hil 2) and Clem. Alex. 

(476), shows pretty conclusively that these writers had 
in mind some other tradition than that of the Synoptists. 

The subject is kindness and mercy. Clem.Rom., besides 
throwing the Synoptic tradition into a terse antithetical form, 
adds (it? xP 1 7°' Tr ^ eo ^ f > ovrws xpTj<rrev0ii<reTai vuiv. The word 
Xpyorevetv occurs nowhere in NT except in 1 Cor. 18 4. Here, 
and in the context (14), Clem.Rom. uses it thrice, and also (13 ; 
see Lightf. ) misquotes under Pauline influence. This points to his 
use of some Pauline tradition of Christ’s teaching about kind- 
ness and mercy. The Didachi explains the reason. . It has mis- 
understood the word ‘kindness’ in the narrow Jewish sense of 
‘almsgiving,’ so that, instead of ‘Blessed are the merciful for 
they shall obtain mercy,’ it has (1 5) ‘ Blessed is he that grveth 
according to the commandment , for he is exempt (from punish* 
ment at the Day of Judgment).’ Against such a Judaising 
version the broad Pauline xpyorevetv would express a useful 
protest. 4 The saying is introduced with a preface (‘Remembering 


1 Dr. J. B. Mayor pointed out that Clem.Alex. (556) has tov 
koo/mov vycrrevovTfs (not alleged as yet from any other Greek 
author). For similarities of thought, cp Clem. Alex. 992, 876, 
878 , 810 - 81 1 , 770, 523, 780-790, 214, 374, 466, 64-65, 883, 466. 

2 It is characteristic of Tesus to use sayings that are literally 
inconsistent. Hence (a) x seeing the Father' is Johannine, in 
spite of, or because of, Jn. 14 9. So also is (3) ‘ thirst,’ used abso- 
lutely of spiritual thirst (see Jn. 4 13-15 0 35 7 37 19 28, and the 


after, the first appearance of the Fourth Gospel, it may have 
been regarded with suspicion by orthodox, educated, and con- 
servative Christians, such as Justin in the middle of the second 
century, and Gaius at the beginning of the third. 

1 arro iravrb? bpotov avrov, a saying found in the Talmud 
(Taylor, Teaching of Twelve Apost. 24). Cp 1 Thess. 6 22, arro 
wavrbt elbow wovypov airexeoBe, 

2 Clem. Rom. § 46, goes with the Didachi: ‘ It is written, Cleave 
(KoAAatrfle) to them that are holy,’ followed by a quotation from 
Ps. 18 25 f, which he misunderstands, as if it described the 
influence of companionship for good or evil. So Clem.Alex. 
677, only reversing the order ; he also (tb.) quotes Barnabas 
‘ One should cleave with (xoAAaotfai /a era) them that fear the 
Lord.* 

* E.g. the use of (a) Stifn/xof. (b) epfvrot. ( c) npoowrohrifiipia, 
(d) Isaac ‘ offered on the altar ; cp with {a) Did. 44761, Barn. 
197 n, (b) Baum. 1 2 9 9, ( c ) Did. 4 3, ( a) Rum. 7 3 (Heb. 11 17 
om. ‘altar 7. 
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(Log. ‘ I stood m the midst of the world *') ; (d) the impossibility 
that the true disciple can ever be ‘alone’ (Jn. 16 32); (*).the 
impediment presented by ‘knowledge (yivutoKovraue)* to the art 
of spiritual healing (Jn. 7 27). 

3 Log. II. 27-29, ‘raise the stone . . . cleave the tree,’ appears 
bile doing his Master’s work 
of Abraham, and by cutting 
_ . . lg ' the barren tree of Pharisaean conventional 

Law that * cumbered the ground ’ — would have his Master with 
him (cp Jer. 1 8-10 ‘ I am with thee ... I have set . . . thee to 
pluck up and to break down, . .. . and to build* and to plant 7- 
If so, it is parallel to the doctrine of the Baptist recorded by 
Mt. 8 10 Lk. 8 9 about the stones and the tree (see Amer . Joum . 
ofTheol. vol ii. no. 1 [’98]). 

^ 4 Cp Eph. 4 32, yiveoQe be etc ahkjkovs ^pyaro i. Rom. 11 22 
(eirl be <re xpyorbry^ $eov, eav empevpi tq xpriorbryn) is equiva- 
lent to x/tyorn/ov kcu xpyore v Orja er at trot. Clem.Alex. quotes this 
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the words of the Lord Jesus which he spake *) s i milar to that in 
Acts 20 35, which is prefixed to a saying not found in any Gospel. 
This confirms the view that Clement is referring to a Pauline 
manual of the Words of the Lord. 

(b) Elsewhere Clem. Rom. (46)— in the same chapter in which 
he quotes ‘cleave to the holy/ and is followed by Clem.Alex., 
both apparently quoting from some version of the Lord’s Words 
— combines Mk.942 14 ax and parall. Mt. ; and again Clem. 
Alex. (561) agrees with him. Clem. Rom. has ‘ Remember the 
words of Jesus our Lord, how he said, Woe unto that man. 
It were well for him if he had not (ov) been born, rather than 
that he should cause to stumble one of my elect. It were better 
for him that a mill-stone were put round him and that he were 
sunk in the sea, than that he should pervert (6ta<rrpi\J/cu) one of 
my elect.* Clem.Alex. (561) has the same, substituting pi} for 
ov, and ‘saith (<fa<rtv) the Lord* for ‘remember . . . saith.’ 
The reduplication of statement has a Hebraic sound, and it is 
probable (both because of Clem. Rom.’s preface, and because of 
the apparent borrowing from Logia in the same chapter) that the 
two authors are here, as above, quoting independently, from an 
ancient tradition of the Words of the Lord. 1 

( c ) Clem. Rom. 15 condenses Is. 29 13 similarly to Mk. 7 6 Mt. 
158 , omitting the bracketed words in the following quotation 
from the LXX : [eyyl£«i juuw] b Aafc o6ro$ [tv r<j> orofian avrov 

-4 iv] rots x^ttriv «vr»v rifiSurCv fit (Clem, at rifitf, omitting 
avr vi'), ff ii Kapil* airruv 1 r6ppm amn (Clem, airetrm') air’ ifiov. 
The bracketed words interfere with the antithesis, and Justin 
omits them (allusively) in Tryph. 27 and 80 (yetAetriv opoAo- 
•yovvTaf rbv 6t6v, car avrbs Wxpayev 6 Btbs ryfv it Kapiiav iropptii 
[sic] air* avrov). Yet in Tryph. 78 he quotes the passage 
quite differently, omitting iv crnipart avrov kcu tv with KAQ 
of but taking eyyigei pot 6 A. o 5 . as a separate sentence, so that 

the latter part preserves the antithesis. These facts, and the re- 
markable variations in the text of the LXX and in that of Mk. -Mt. , 
indicate that Clem. Rom. may be here quoting from some Christian 
manual of prophecy used also by other authors. Clem. Alex. , who 
frequently quotes it, is said by Lightf. (Clem. Rom. 15) to ‘ follow ’ 
Clem. Rom. But this is not likely. For, in the only passage 
where he resembles Clem. Rom., Clem.Alex. (461) has ecrriv, 
Clem. Rom. airttrrtv. Now ttrriv is the reading of D in Mt. 
15 8 (adopted by Clem. Alex, also in 143). Probably, therefore, 
Clem. Alex, is following Mt. 16 8 (or some ancient version of it). 
Clem. Alex, has elsewhere (206) AtAovcrt for rtfiStai, and similarly 
D has ayair? for Tip<j in Mk. 7 6. Also Clem.Alex. has else- 
where (577) 6 e-repos A ads. The facts are conclusive negatively. 
The passage does not prove that Clem. Rom. is quoting from 
Mk.-Mt. 


No further quotations of importance are alleged. 
The conclusion is, that (1) Clem. Rom. is certainly 
not proved to have quoted from our Gospels ; (2) in (a) 
and (b) he is probably quoting from Logia not now ex- 
tant ; (3) in (c) he may be quoting from our Gospels, 
but quite as probably from a Manual (or some Oral 
Tradition) of prophecy in Christian use. 

vi. Did ache. — The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
(? 80-110 A.D. ) is a composite document. The earlier 

88. DidacM. " „ 7 consistin ? of the Doctrine ° f 
► Ways, inculcates precepts of the 

Lord, without appeal to his 4 words,’ or 4 Gospel * ; the 
latter part appeals to both. The 4 Gospel ’ meant is prob- 
ably Mt. The addition of a doxology to the Lord’s prayer, 
and the mention of ( 14 1) the Lord’s Day, 2 indicate for 
the latter portion a date toward, or after, the close of 
the first century. There is no indication that Lk. was 
known to the writer, apart from supplements or correc- 


tions of Mt in the Two Ways. 1 So far as this little 
book is concerned, the 4 Gospel ‘ to which it refers might 
consist of a version of the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Precepts to the Twelve. On the Second Advent, 
the writer mentions ( 166 - 8 ) ‘the Signs of the Truth' 
with such apparent independence of Mt. as to make it 
doubtful whether, in the context, the resemblances to 
Mt. indicate quotations from Mt. 

Of all the promises or blessings in Mt. 53-xx. the earlier part 
of the Didachi inserts only two. Did. 87, * Be meek, since 
the meek shall inherit the earth,' is based (as Mt. 5 5 is) on Ps. 
87 ix. Did. 1 5, ‘ Blessed is he that giveth in accordance with 
the commandment,’ refers to ‘the commandment ’ which the 
writer has just quoted (Mt. 5 42 Lk. 6 30), ' Give to every one that 
aslceth thee, and ask not again. But the Hebrew for ‘give 
alms’ is often represented by eAectv, and ‘alms’ by iheqfioavvn 
(cp Alms), so that * blessed is he that giveth ’ might be, in NT 
Greek, fiaxapioi oi eAeovvres (or iKdjfiovtf as in Mt. 5 7). It 
should be noted that Lk. omits both these passages. 3 


vii. Barnabas. — The Epistle of Barnabas ; assigned 
by Lightfoot (BE 91) to 70-79 A.D., but by others 
placed later. 

(1) Alleged Synoptic Quotations in Barnabas. — (a) 
This Epistle is alleged to quote Mt. 22x4 as Scripture 

8S Bm.hu < Barn - 4 ,4 > : ,Let m P ve heed 
j lest, as it is written , we be found 

and Bynoptiflts. , , many but few chose n. ” ’ 

The application of the title * Scripture ’ to NT before the end 
of the first century, if here intended, would be unique. But 
there are several reasons for doubting the intention. (1) In other 


’(43): ‘Th 

drawn nigh, concerning which it is written , as Enoch 8 saith, 
“For to this end hath the Lord cut short the times . . 
Now (3) these two passages agree with the one under discussion 
in treating of the ‘hist days,’ on which subject ‘Enoch’ was an 

authority. Also, (4) in the last-mentioned whereas he 

might have quoted Mk. 18 20 Mt. 24 22 (i known to him as 

canon’ 

quota 

appears % 

end/ etc.). (6) The book of Enoch, as we have it, is a com- 
posite work, and is likely to have existed in many forms. (7) 


had been good for him if he Had not been born ,’ 4 it is a very 
natural supposition that it may have contained the saying in 
question. 

These considerations make it fairly probable that the 
author is either quoting the words from a version of 
Enoch, or confusing some tradition of the Words of 
Christ with a version of Enoch, and make either of 
these suppositions very much more probable than that 
he is quoting from Mt. as 4 Scripture. ’ 

(b) and (c) In Bam. 69 Christ is said to have chosen as 
his apostles ‘ men exceeding in lawlessness (avo/buorepovs) beyond 
all sin, that he might show that he came not to call (the) righteous 
but sinners' There is nothing to show quotation, but the words 
may come from Mk. 2 17 (or Mt. 9 13, Lk. inserts ‘ to repentance ’) 
or from some document, or tradition, used by Mk. (c) Among 
several quotations from unknown ( 7 a 11 9 12 1) ‘ prophets ’ — Bam. 
refers to the New Creation of man thus (6 13) : ‘ The Lord saith, 


passage twice : once (954), embodying in his own remarks (with- 
out indicating quotation) a free condensation of Mt. 7 if. Lk. 6 33 ; 
once (476), with the preface ‘saith (^crtV) the Lord/ quoting 
almost exactly as Clem. Rom. The variation may indicate that, 
in the latter instance, he is borrowing from some earlier tradition 
from which Clem. Rom. also borrowed (as above, in the saying 
about ‘ cleaving to them that are holy J. Similarly Clem.Alex. 
when he asserts (377) that the Scripture says , ‘ My son, be not 
a liar, for lying leadeth to theft/ is probably not giving the name 
of ‘ Scripture r to Hennas (Maud. 8), ‘They therefore who lie 
. . . have defiled the commandment of the Lord and become 
defrauders of him/ but is quoting (what Hennas is trying to 
spiritualise) Did. 8 5, ‘My child, be not a liar, since lying 
leadeth to theft / or some book on which Did. 8 5 is based. 

1 The words ‘better . . . born* occur only in our Lord’s 
utterance about Judas at the Last Supper. It seems very 
unlikely that Clem. Rom., even though he combines OT passages 
in a very arbitrary way, would apply such words to quite a 
different matter, and that Clem. Alex, would follow him. The 
authority of some collection of the Logia seems needed to explain 
it, and to justify the two authors. 

3 ‘ The Lord's Day ’ occurs in the Apocalypse ( 1 10), which — 
at all events so far as concerns the passage including the term — 
was probably written (as Irenseus asserted) in, or a little before, 
96 A.D. 


1 Did. 16 1, though at first sight suggesting Lk. 12 35, is 
probably an allusion to Mt. 25 x amplified by an allusion (to 
‘loins girt’ in [Ex. 12 11] the first Passover) which became 
current in the Church (1 Pet. 1 13 Eph. 6 14). The latter part Is 
more like a blending of Mk. 18 35 and Mt. 24 42 44, than like 
Lk. 12 40. 

3 Lk.’s omission of all the blessings pronounced on positive 
virtue (‘meekness/ ‘ peacemaking/ ‘ purity/ and ‘mercy’ [or 
‘ almsgiving ’]) is perhaps dictated by some doctrinal considera- 
tion. The same cause may explain why, in his parallel to Mt. 
5 48, reAetot (‘ ye shall be perfect *), he preferred a tradition that 
gave (Lk. 6 36) oUripfiovts, * pitiful * (possibly a synonym, for a 
poetic eActvot or eAeiot — MS form of eAeeivoi — a corruption of 
riXtioi). eAcet v 6 f (for which the Hatch-Redpath Concordance 
wrongly gives eXenvbt) occurs thrice in Dan. (®). 

8 The Latin substitutes ‘ Daniel ’ for ‘ Enoch ’ and takes the 
words, * for to this/ etc., as coming from Barnabas. 

4 See Charles (Enoch, pp. 47-49), who traces its influence in 
almost every book of NT, and conspicuously in Heb. 4 13 (Enoch 
9 5, ‘ All things are naked and open in thy sight, and thou seest 
all things ana nothing can hide itself from thee ’), which some 
suppose to have been written by Barnabas. It has also in- 
fluenced Irenseus, Justin, and other early writers. The tradition 
of Papias about the vine with xo,ooo branches comes, directly or 
indirectly, from Enoch 10 19. 
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Behold I make the last as the first* This may possibly be 
akin tothe Synoptic (Mk. 10 31 and Mt-Lk.1 ‘The last shall 
be first *; cp Mt. 20 14, ‘ I will give unto this last even as unto 
thee.* 

(d) 1° 7 xi and 11 n the author probably, but not 
certainly, assigns to Jesus words not in our Gospels. 
He ( 159 ) regards the Ascension as taking place on the 
day of the Resurrection. 1 

(2) Anticipations of Jn. in Barnabas . — The special 
points of interest in this epistle are that (1) it was written 
90 Bowioha. (Lightf. BE 91) ‘before the Fourth 
' j T - Gospel ’ ; (2) the latter resembles it in 
and John. many po ints .__ (a) (Barn. 11 «- 12 5) 

the juxtaposition of ‘ baptism ’ and the 4 brazen serpent,’ 
and the parallel between the serpent and Christ ; (b) 
(66) the application of Ps. 22 x 8 to the casting lots over 
Christ’s vesture; (c) ( 7 9) the ‘piercing ( Karcucevri)- 
travm*)’ of Christ; (d) (11 x) the connection between 
the Cross and Water, followed by a connection between 
the Cross and Blood ; (e) (11 xx) ‘ “ Whosoever shall eat 
of these shall live forever. ” This means, ‘ • Whosoever, ” 
saith he, “ shall hear these things when they are spoken 
and shall believe , shall live for ever. ” ' 8 It will be seen 
below (§ 101) that many of the so-called ‘imitations 
of Jn. by Justin' might be called, less inaccurately, 

1 imitations of Barnabas.' 

viii. Simon Magus. — The Great * Apophasis' of 
Simon Magus (Lightf. BE 105, ‘ probably composed some- 

where about the close of the first century, perhaps 
91 . Simon before the Gospel of John was written, or at 

MagXIA. least circulated ) twice uses the phrase (Hippol. 

61214) ‘remain alone in potentiality Qitveiv 
rp Svvdfiei fiovov),’ and once (ib. 16) ‘but if a tree abide alone 
(eav Si ft etyjp SevSpov fiovov) ’ to denote, as in Jn. 12 24, that 
which remains barren and which will perish with the world 
because it is not made fruitful by being * likened to the (divine) 
image ' of the Spirit. 4 Simon’s doctrine of three divine beings 
(ib. 17) ‘there are three that stand,' his allegorising of the 
Pentateuch in connection with the regeneration of man, the 
general tone of his materialism, and the wide scope of his influ- 
ence, make it probable that Jn. had Simon in view when he 
composed his Gospel. 

ix. Ignatius. — Ignatius (before 1 10 a. d. ) mentions a 
‘ Gospel ’ — which he compares with ‘ the Law ’ and ‘ the 

B Prophets ’ in such a way as to indicate 
fhnt i(1 wnc 9i 


Smyrn. 5, 7. He quotes short sentences found in Mt. 
(once [ Eph . 16] a phrase peculiar to Mk. 943). He 
never quotes Lk. 5 

1 Herein he appears to anticipate Jn. 20 17. See § 25 n., 
and $ 31. 

2 Jn. 19 37 Rev. 1 7 e£«ceVrn<rav. 

8 Cp Jn. 62^651 63, ‘He that heareth my word (X6yoi/) 
and believetk in him that sent me hath eternal life ,’ ‘If any 
man shall eat of this bread, he shall live for ever ,’ ‘ the words 
(pruiaTa) that I have spoken unto you are spirit and are life.' 

The similarity is striking ; still it would be a mistake to say 
‘ Jn. borrowed from Barnabas.’ Barnabas, borrowing from 
Ezekiel, has previously been alluding (11 9) to * the prophet ’ who 


right, and there went up from it fair trees, and whoso shall eat 
thereof shall live for ever.'" The italicised words are not in 
Ezekiel ; but they were (doubtless) in the writer’s version of 
Ezekiel, or in some Christian Manual of prophecy containing 
Christianized extracts from Ezek. 47i-i2, from which also 
comes probably Rev. 22i./C (‘a river of water of life,’ etc.). 

The tradition, then, was common to the Church at the close 
of the first century, and Jn. may be quite independent of 
Barnabas. The latter generally regards the Cross as a ‘tree,’ 
and the 'crucified Jesus as the fruit of the tree (cp Lightf. on 
Ignat. Smyrn. x) planted by the side of the baptismal stream. 
The former regards the ‘fountain for sin and uncleanness’ as 
flowing out of Jesus himself, but out of Jesus on the Cross, 
his ‘ throne * to which he is ‘ lifted up.’ 

4 Jn. applies the phrase to a grain of wheat, Simon to a tree. 
It looks as though Simon had misunderstood. Christ’s doctrine 
in such a way as to induce Jn. to emphasise it. . The union of 
the ‘ grain ’ with the earth is intelligible ; the union of a ‘ tree ’ 
with fertilising influences affords a far less natural and forcible 
metaphor. The Logion of Behnesa indicates that Jesus may 
have taught a systematic doctrine about ‘abiding alone.’ 
Tatian (13) (‘ If it [the soul] live alone (ji6r 17 fiiv Stainofsimj) 
it inclines downward to matter, dying with the flesh.; but if it 
has obtained union (<rv£vytav) with the divine Spirit, it is no 
longer without an ally *) is closer to Simon than to Jn. 

8 Lightf. ’s index contains several Ignatian * resemblances [ to 
Lk. One of these is Rom. 7 (‘ pleasures of this life *) resembling 
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The Gospel (Philad. 9, Smyrn. 7) is said to contain the Passion 
or Resurrection and also (Philad. 5, b) the ‘ flesh ' and ‘(personal) 
presence (trapovoia)' l of Jesus — i.e.. it brings Christ before us as 
in the flesh. But when he speaks of the Incarnation, Ignatius does 
not appeal to the Gospel, but speaks in his own name ; describ- 
ing, for example, (Eph. xp) the ‘ star in the east * in language 
incompatible with any sober acceptance of Mt.’s account, and 
actually saying, almost in the language of Simon Magus, that 
the Logos (Moan. 8) ‘came forth from Silence ’ — a dangerous 
expression, hardly possible for any one who devoutly accepted 
the Fourth Gospel. 2 

The Ignatian passages commonly alleged to prove that 
Ignatius recognised Jn. as a Gospel simply prove that he knew 
the substance of some traditions incorporated in Jn. (a) Philad. 
7, ‘The Spirit . . . knoweth whence it cometh and whither it 
gocth, ana convicteth the things that are secret,* is closer in 


her, “ Whence comest thou and where goest thou t ” ’ Ignatius 
is closer to Philo than to Jn. (b) Philad. o, ‘the door of the 
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egatt 

Father. 8 lastly, such variations as (c) Pom. 7 1 bread of God' 
(only once in In.), (d) Eph. 17 10, etc. ‘prince of this age,' and 
(e) Magn. 5 ‘His living (rb £fjv) is not in us’ — instead of the 
familiar ‘bread of life,' ‘prince of this world,' ‘His life is not 
in us ’ — would be almost impossible, if the Fourth Gospel were 
familiar to the author as a gospel, but quite natural if he had a 
recent acquaintance with the substance of it as a recent doctrine. 

The conclusions are that Ignatius (1) recognised Mt. 
and probably Mk. as a written gospel, but (2) did not 
recognise Lk. or Jn. The latter is confirmed by the 
fact that (§§29, 30) in order to demonstrate the reality 
of the Resurrection, he appeals, not to Lk. or Jn. , but 
to an apocryphal tradition. The ‘ gospel * of Ignatius 
does not appear to have contained Mt. ’s account of the 
Incarnation as we have it. The deficiency in Mt.’s 
account of the Resurrection he supplies from apocryphal 
sources. 4 Though he does not acknowledge Jn. as a 
gospel, he accepts a rudimentary Logos-doctrine, and 
has an acquaintance (but not a familiarity) with Johan- 
nine thought. 

x. Polycarp. — Polycarp (no a.d. ; see § 87) has 
sayings similar to those in the Sermon on the Mount 
{Phil. 2 ), and to the words of the Lord 
in Mk. 14 3 8 Mt. 26 4 i (Phil. 7 ). 

The former may be from a version of the Didachi, 
but the latter indicates that, like Ignatius, he knew 
the ' gospel ’ of Mk. and Mt (a) His omission (Phil. 2 ) 
of the words * in the spirit,’ in quoting Mt. 63, 4 poor in 
the spirit,' resembles Lk. 620, but may only indicate 
that Polycarp and Lk. herein agreed in adopting the 
same version or interpretation of the Logia. (£) (Phil. 7 ) 
‘ Every one that confesseth not that Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh is Antichrist,’ resembles 1 Jn. 43, 4 every 
spirit that confesseth not Jesus is not of God ; and this 
is the [spirit] of the Antichrist ’ ; but it much more 
resembles 2 Jn. 7 4 . . . they that confess not that 


93. Polycarp. 


Lk. 8 14 (‘pleasures of life*). But the phrase had been made 
popular by Euripides (Hippol. 383) cltriv rjSoval iroAA tu fiiov. 
Of the two marked as ‘ quotations,’ one (Eph. 14 ‘ the tree is 
manifest from its fruit *) is more like Mt. 12 33 (‘ From the fruit 
the tree is known ’) than like Lk. C44 (‘Each tree is known from 
its own fruit ’) ; the other (Smyrn. 3 ‘Take, handle me, and see 
that I am not a bodiless demon ’) has been shown to be not from 
Lk. (see § 29/). 

1 Cp 2 Cor. 10 10, i} wapovoia to v otofiarot, ‘his bodily 
presence.’ 

2 The statement that (Rom. 2), as a martyr, he will be * God’s 
Logos,’ but otherwise a mere ‘sound { * is based on a distinction 
common from Aristotle downwards ; Simon’s Apophasis similarly 
distinguishes between (Hippol. 6 9) * sound ’ and ‘ name.’ Sucn 
a play on ‘ Logos ’ would be possible while the Logos doctrine 
was plastic ; scarcely possible (because scarcely reverent) for one 
who had received as apostolic the Logos-doctrine of Jn. 

8 See Hegesippus (Eus. ii. 238), ‘ What is the door of Tesus ’? 
to which James replies apparently that ‘ the Saviour is the door 
(tovtov elvcu rbv Xtorrjpa), cp Eph. 2x8 Rev. 88 Hebr. 10 20. 

4 Smyrn. 2 (saying that Christ ‘ raised himself up *) seems 
incongruous with Mt.’s account of the descent of an angel to 
roll away the stone, but agrees better with Pseudo*Peter, who 
says (9) that ‘the stone rolled away of itself,' implying, 
perhaps, that Christ caused it to roll away and arose by his 
own power (so that the angels descended merely to carry him 
up to heaven). The more orthodox account is that of Paul, and 
x Pet. 1 2X quoted by Polycarp, Phil. 2, ‘ believing on him who 
raised our Lord jesus Christ from the dead.' 
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Jesus Christ cometh in the Jlesh. This is the deceiver 
and the Antichrist. 9 Now 2 Jn. is a * disputed ’ Epistle, 
so that if Eusebius believed it to be a quotation, he 
would be bound to call attention to it. 1 But he makes 
no mention of it, though he tells us that Polycarp 
(iv. 149) quoted 1 Pet It is probable, therefore, that 
he regarded the words, not as a quotation, but as a mere 
use of Johannine traditions in vogue during the conflict 
against Docetism . 3 

The conclusion, so far as any can be drawn from so 
short a letter, is, that Polycarp knew Mk. and Mt. but 
not Lk. or Jn. , though he used a Johannine tradition 
embodied in * a disputed epistle.’ 

xi. Papias. — Papias (120-30 a.d. ) is probably 
(Lightf. BE 67) recorded by Irenaeus (v. 3612) to have 

a*. p. n < a . preserved a tradition of a saying of the 
* a P ia8 * Lord, * In the region (bo rots) of my 
Fatherthere are many abiding-places (floods ). ’ Cp Jn. 14 2 
‘ In my Father’s house (oIkIq) are many abiding-places.' 

The context indicates that Papias had one meaning and Jn. 
another. Papias (taking the word as used by Pausanias x. 31 7 
‘ encampment, ’ ‘ halting-place ’) means ‘there are many stages 
on the journey upwards' — viz. the New Jerusalem, Paradise, 
and Heaven. This explains why Papias has ‘in the region,’ 
while Jn. has ‘in the house.’ 8 fiovat means ‘stages’ in the 
Petrine Apocalypse and in Clem. Alex. (pp. 1000, 1003, 579 f, 
645, 794), who also (p. 797) speaks of the three fiovat ‘hinted at 
(cuvioarovTcu) ’ by ‘the three numbers in the Gospel.’ The 
‘ three numbers ’ are explained by Papias as the * thirty,' ‘sixty,’ 
and ‘ hundred ’ of the Parable of the Sower. 

The conclusion is that Papias is not quoting and misin- 
terpreting Jn. ,but quoting, and interpreting in accordance 
with tradition, a Logion (illustrating the Synoptic Parable 
of the Sower) of which Jn. gives a different version . 4 
And this leads to the inference that, if Papias had Jn. in 
his mind, he did not recognise it as an apostolic gospel. 

xii. Diognetus. — The Epistle to Diognetus, in its 
former portion (Lightf. 117-47 a.d.) ; while accepting a Logos- 

doctrine, accepts xt(ch. 7) in a non- Johannine 

95. Epistle to form (see Lightf. on Col. 1 16) : but phrases in 
Ei0glietU8. ch. 6 f 10 indicate a familiarity, if not with 

' Jn. as a gospel, at all events with Johannine 

doctrine and method of expression. 

The latter portion (Lightf. 180-210 A.D.), short though it is, yet 
contains (ch. 11) an apparent allusion to Jn. 1629(‘ Nowspeakest 
thou clearly [vappriftruf. ] ’), which makes it highly probable that 
the author had read Jn. The late date, however, makes this 
testimony of little importance. 

xiii. Hermas. — T he Shepherd of Hermas (114-156 

A.D.) contains no traces of recognised authoritative Johannine 
thought. The alleged similarities of language 

96. Hermas. may generally be traced to common tradition 

based onOT — e.g., (Sim. 9 12) the Rock and the 
Gate, (ib.) the Son a Fellow-counsellor with the Father in creation 
(cpEcclus. 24g with Is. 96 ); (Sim. 66) ‘ showed them the paths 
of life ’ (cp Ps 16 n). Mand. 3 has no connection with 1 Jn. 2 27. 
The Logos-doctrine (cp Sim. 9 1 ‘ That Spirit is the Son of God,’ 
and see Sim. 56) is so strikingly unlike that of Jn. that the writer 
would seem either not to know Jn . , or to reject it as non-autkori- 
tativefi 


1 See f 66 above. Eusebius’s omission here is the more 
noteworthy because (though not bound to do it) he tells us that 
Papias and Irenetus quoted / Jn. Much more would he feel 
bound to tell us that Polycaip, earlier than either of them, 
quoted both x Jn. and 2 Jn. Nor could it have escaped him in 
so short an epistle, Polycarp’s only extant work. 

2 Besides the instances above-mentioned, Lightf. ’s Index 
mentions, as a ‘ resemblance ’ to Jn., Phil. 12 ‘ that your fruit 
may be manifest among all.’ Jn. 15 16 has * that your fruit may 
remain,’ but z Tim. 415 has ‘that thy progress may be manifest 
to all ,’ and the notions of ‘ fruit ’ and ‘ progress ’ are both Pauline 
(cp Rom. 622 ‘your fruit *). 

8 Clem. Alex, has (60) iv rots to describe a saint’s citizenship 
jn the region of the Father. The primary meaning of iv rots 
is ‘at a man’s place, p ro p er ty , or estate*; ‘at his home’ is 
only a secondary meaning. 

4 Cp the Slavonic Enoch (Charles 61 2) * For in the world to 
come . . . there are many mansions prepared for men, good for 
the good, evil for the evil, many without number.’ This may 
be one of several instances where the language of Enoch appears 
in the doctrine of Jesus. 

8 No doubt many early authors (such as Tatian and Theo- 
philusX though accepting Jn., may have retained for a long 
time traces of an older Logos-doctrine— sometimes more like 
that of Philo. But Hermas goes beyond any bounds consistent 
with acceptance of Jn. in Sim. v. 6 ‘ The Holy Spirit which pre- 
existed, which created all the creation, was caused by Goa to 
dwell in flesh [in] which he desired [it to dwell]. That [flesh] 
therefore . . . along with the Holy Spirit, he chose as a partner.’ 
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xiv. Basilides. — Basilides (117-138 a.d.) is fre- 
quently alleged to have quoted from Jn.; but (owing to the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between quotations 

97. Basilides. from Basilides and quotations from his 
followers, and the fact that Hippolytus and 
Clem.Alex. differ from Irenaeus in their expositions of his 
doctrine) the only ground for the allegations is in an extract 
(Clem.Alex. 599 f , expressly quoting the 23rd book of his 
Excgetica) which teaches that all suffering proves the sufferer 
to have sinned. Against this doctrine not by any means 
peculiar to Basilides — Jn. protests when it states that (93) the 
man who was born blind was not bom so because he had 
sinned. With that, protest before him, Basilides could hardly 
have accepted Jn., in its entirety, as authoritative. 

So far as it goes, then, the evidence indicates that 
Basilides did not accept Jn. as an authoritative gospel. 

xv. Marcion. — Marcion is mentioned by Justin Martyr 

Oft Marrinn <*5° after the two ***** 

vs. marcion. heretics Simon Magus and Menander, as 

‘ even now teaching ’ and as having gained followers ‘ in 
every race. ’ 

This implies that Marcionism had been flourishing for several 
years, and points to 125-135 a.d. as the date for Marcion’s 
gospel. Rejecting the OT and the God therein assumed, he 
was forced, if he adopted any of the four gospels, to make many 
changes and omissions — e.g., in * I have not come to destroy the 
law but to fulfil ’ he transposes ‘fulfil’ and ‘destroy.’ His 
gospel is shown by extracts to agree largely with Lk., but to 
omit many passages peculiar to Lk. He did not call it by Lk.’s 
name, and may have regarded it as but one of many ‘ interpreta- 
tions ’ of the Logia of Mt., more authoritative than most, and 
better adapted than our Mt. to express his anti-Jewish views. 
The omissions and alterations that he would have had to make in 
Jn. are trifling as compared with those which he was forced to 
introduce into Lk., and Marcion’s alleged Pauline predilections 
hardly afford a satisfactory reason for his not selecting Jn. 

The conclusion is that, in 125-135 a.d., Lk. had 
come into prominence as a recognised gospel in Marcion’s 
region, but that Jn. was not yet equally prominent. 

xvi. Valentinus. — V alentinus (141-156 a.d.) is 
assumed by TortxA\vax\(DePrcescr. 38) to use our gospels. Irenaeus 

says that his followers freely used the Fourth. 
99. Valentinus. Hippolytus (635) gives, as from Valentinus 
himself, a quotation from Jn. 108 ‘All that 
are come before me are thieves and robbers.* But Tatian has 
thrice a somewhat similar allusion (calling it on one occasion a 
saying of ‘ the most excellent Justin ’)(chaps. 12 14 18), referring 
to ‘ demons ’ who have been ^robbers of deity ’ and have ‘ taken 
men captive.’ As has been shown above (§ 57 n.), it is 
probably the Synoptic tradition about the contrast between the 
ideal ruler and the ruler of this world, thrown into a Johannine 
form, which found its way into Christian tradition before Jn. 
was generally recognised as authoritative. 

xvii. Summary of the Evidence before Justin. 
— Thus, up to the middle of the second century, though 

100 Summary there are tTaces of J ohannine thought 
and tradition, and immature approxima- 
tions to the Johannine Logos-doctrine, yet in some 
writers (e.g., Barnabas and Simon) we find rather what 
Jn. develops, or what Jn. attacks, than anything that 
imitates Jn. , and in others (e.g. , Polycarp, Ignatius, and 
Papias) mere war-cries of the time, or phrases of a Logos- 
doctrine still in flux, or apocalyptic traditions of which 
Jn. gives a more spiritual and perhaps a truer version. 
There is nothing to prove, or even suggest, that Jn. was 
‘ recognised as a gospel. ' Many of these writers, how- 
ever, are known to us by extracts so short and slight that 
inference from them is very unsafe ; it is otherwise with 
the writer next to be considered. 

xviii. Justin. — Justin Martyr (145-9 a.d.) has been 
found above (§ 7Sff ) ( 1) quoting freely from Mt. and Lk. ; 
i m TnoHn ( 2 ) sometimes appearing to use a harmony 
of the two ; (3) adopting Lk. by preference 
as to the Miraculous Conception and the Passion ; (4) 
quoting (apparent) interpolations in Lk. ; and (5) 
showing a disposition to maintain the claims of Lk. as 
a new but authoritative version of the Memoirs of the 
apostles. The instances given (§§ 75-77) to prove these 
conclusions will suffice to show Justin’s attitude toward 
the Synoptists. It remains to consider his attitude toward 
Jn. as deducible from alleged quotations, or types, 
borrowed from it ; abstentions from quotation ; agree- 
ments, or disagreements, with Jn. ’s doctrine or statement. 
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( i ) Minor apparent Johannine quotations . 

(a) Tryph. 123, ‘ We are called and are the true children of 
God,’ is alleged (Lightf. BE 88) to be from Jn. 1 12, and x Jn. 8 if. 
* that we should be called the children of God, and (so) we are' 

rt~.u t j t_ i._ ✓ v . » > 1 j;*.- - _ 


1 calletk the things that are not [to, ph\ ovra] as though they were 
[w$ ovra] ’) ; partly (2) to the tradition that Isaac was ‘called ’ from 
the dead (Heb. 11 19 ‘ that God was able to raise [him] from the 
dead,’ to be compared with Josephus's comment on the sacrifice 
of Isaac [Ant. 1. 18 2] ‘that Goa was able to bring men into 
abundance of the things that are not [tup ovk ovtidv], and to 
take away the things that are ’) ; partly (3) to Philonian traditions 
about God’s creative ‘call’ (Philo 2 367 * He calleth the things 
that are not [ra /ultj ovra] so that they are [el? rb etvai] ’ : cp Philo 

2 176) ; and partly (4) to a Stoic phrase ‘ I am and I am called' 
(Philo I337), Epict. Ench. 15 ‘they both were (^crctv) and were 
called {khi yovTo) divine ’ (cp ib. ii. 16 44 * Heracles was believed 
to be the son of Zeus and he was [so] 1 ). So, here, Justin first 
shows that God was to (Jer. 31 27 and Is. 19 24 f.) ‘raise up a 
seed’ to Israel ; then asserts that he ‘ called ’ this people Israel 
and declared it his inheritance; lastly, in answer to Trypho’s 
‘Are you (y/xets) Israel?' he replies, ‘We both are called and 
are the children of God.’ 1 (6) Apol. 6 * reason and truth' is 
an allusion not to Jn. 424, ‘spirit and truth,’ but to what Justin 
has just said about the temper of Socrates ‘in true reason , i.e., 
reasonableness,’ and is a play on the word Logos. ( c ) Tryph. 
17, ‘the only spotless and righteous [one], sent [as] light from 
God to man, implies a recognition of Christ as (Is. 426 496 Lk. 
232; Enoch 484) a ‘light to lighten,’ not only ‘the Gentiles,’ 
but the world ; and an allusion to Jewish traditions (SchSttg. 2 

tto or,*\ koc~l «« P c id, < *L„ r:~L+ t-U.. 4. 4 -U ’ Q 


every one that is bitten, when he sceth it, shall live ’) that it is 
urged ( Lightf. BE 87) that the writer had in his mind Jn. 
8 i4yC ( l that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life ’). 
But Barn. (12 7 ‘ let him hope and believe . . . and immediately 
he shall be saved") differs ei>en more from Num. Justin is 
closer to Barnabas than to Jn. , and appears to be condensing the 
former or some kindred tradition. 3 Or) Justin accuses the Jews 
of cancelling (Tryph. 73) ‘He shall reign from the tree’ in Ps. 
96 10 ; and some might infer that he borrowed this thought from 
Jn., who regards the Cross as a throne on which Jesus is ‘ lifted 
up ’ or * exalted.’ But see Bam. 85 : * the reign of Jesus on the 
tree.' 

The close and numerous resemblances between 
Barnabas and Justin in respect of prophecies and types 
prove that Justin followed either Barnabas or some 
tradition used by Barnabas, and go some way towards 
proving that, if he knew Jn. , he preferred Barnabas. 

(2) * Except ye be begotten again. ’ 4 — 1 Apol. 61, * For 
in the name of God, the Father and Lord of the 
Universe, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, they then 
receive the washing with water. For indeed Christ 
said, Except ye be begotten again ye shall not ( ov /xf]) 
enter into the kingdom of the heavens. Now that it is 
absolutely impossible for those once bom to re-enter 
the wombs of those that bare them is evident to all.’ 
Cp Jn. 33/ ‘ Except a man be begotten from above J he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto 

1 The antithesis was naturally common after the persecutions 
of Nero. It may be illustrated byMt. 2214 ‘ Many are called 
but few chosen ,’ but also by Epict. ii. 9 20 ‘ When we see a man 
trimming, we are wont to say, “ He is not a Jew, but pretends.” 
But when he takes on himself the condition of the imbued and 
chosen (rb tov ficfiappivov koX ppnpevov — i.e., the “ elect ”), jhen 
he is indeed , besides being called (<al ecm r«j> orri xal icaAetrai), 
a Jew’ : where ‘is . . . and is called’ seems parallel to Justin’s 
* is called and is.’ 

2 J ustin ( Tryph. Z7>calls Christ ‘ the only spotless and righteous 


the throne of thy glory,’ where ‘ be r ’ refers to Wisdom, (ib. 7 
25) ‘the pure emanation of the glory of the Almighty, the 
shining (airavyatriia) of the eternal Light. ’ Both J n. and J ustin 
adapt Jewish tradition to the Incarnation ; but Jn. (12 46 * I am 
come a light into the world,’ 8 19 [?] 1 9) speaks of the Light as 
* coming r into ‘ the World ’ : Justin speaks of it as ‘ sent.’ (The 
rendering ‘ spotless light ’ is an error ; nor is there a play on the 
double meaning of tfxurot ‘man ’ and ‘light.’) t For the construc- 
tion (‘ sent [as] r ) cp 1 Jn. 4 xo airioreiAev rbv viov avrov i\a<rp6v. 

3 For other passages in Justin and Barnabas resembling one 
another, and found also in Jn., see the connection of the Cross 
or ‘ tree ’ (Tryph. 86) with water (mentioned above, S 9°) ar |d 
the application of Ps. 22 18 to thei Messiah (though here Justin 
[Tryph. 97] and Jn. [19 24] go a step farther thanBarn. 66). _ 

4 ' kvay*vvtfir\Tt : this verb does not occur in NT except m x 
Pet. 1 3 23 (RV) ‘ begat again.* 

8 TtvvnOjj avtodtv. The evidence from Jn. s use of the word 
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him, How can a man be begotten when he is old? 
Can he enter the second time into his mother's womb 
and be begotten ? Jesus answered . . . Except a man 
be begotten of water and (the) Spirit , he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. ' 

Justin is here meeting heathen misrepresentations of the two 
sacraments, by showing that they are based on Christ’s com- 
mand and on reason, and that the heathen themselves have 
imitated them. As to the Eucharist, he gives (1) Christ’s 
Words of Institution ; (2) the Pagan imitation. As to baptism, 
since he gives the Pagan imitation later (62 64), he is (presum- 
ably) giving here what he regards as the words of Institution 
(for he gives no others). 1 That they are derived from Jn. is 
improbable for many reasons. (1) Justin’s tradition is thrown 
into the form of an indirect precept (‘ thou shalt be baptized or 
thou shalt not enter ’) ; Jn.’s is a statement of a law. (2) Justin 
omits the two elements mentioned in the full form of the Johan- 
nine utterance — viz., ‘water’ and ‘spirit.’ (3) Justin, though 
familiar with the use of dvuAev to mean ‘ from above,’ and 
though he once actually uses avuBev yewaaOa 1, here has 
avayevvdoticu. 2 (4) That Justin agrees with Jn. in connecting 
the doctrine of regeneration with words about the impossibility 
of re-entering the womb, is not indeed an accidental coincidence, 
any more than the somewhat (similar connection in an utterance 
of Simon Magus (Hippol. 6 14), ‘How, then, and in what 
manner, doth God shape men (in the new birth) ?’ to which 
Simon replies, ‘Admit that Paradise is the womb, and that 
this is true the Scripture will teach thee,’ afterwards entering 
into minute materialistic details about ‘the womb.’ It is a 
connection so natural in controversy that it is easy to understand 
that it became a commonplace in Christian doctrine. 3 

(3) Other alleged quotations. — (a) Tryph. 105, * That 
this [man] was [the] only-begotten of the Father of the Universe 
(jjLOVoycvr)<; yap oti t<J> irarpi twv oAwy o 5 tos), having^ become 
from nim in a special way Word and Power (Ifiuu; <£ avroi) 
A.oyos ecac bvvapus yeyeinj/xeVos 4 ), and afterwards becoming man 
through the Virgin (xal vcrrepov avOpanros 81a rn? irapdcvov 
yevopevoi), as we have learned from the Memoirs, I have shown 
above.’ Lightfoot (BE 88), omitting the italicised words, 
infers that J ustin refers to Jn. as a part of the Memoirs for the 
proof of the ‘ special ’ antemundane birth. But the words he 
omits indicate that Justin refers to Tryph. 100, where he ‘ shows' 
this from the Memoirs, as an inference from Peter’s confession. 
This resort to the Memoirs to prove what they cannot prove, 
but Jn. could prove, indicates that Justin did not regard Jn. as 
authoritative ; (b) Justin, against Marcion, is said 6 to have 

(831 19 1 1) and from Philo 1 482 263 443 498 (and cp Menander 
in Eus. 826 and Simon Magus m Hippol. 618), and from 


meaning , as it does in Artemidorus (see Grimm’s Lexicon ), who 
says that a man who dreams of being bom over again (avtoOev) 
will have a son, because having a son is, as it were, a second 
birth. 

Justin himself never uses the word to mean ‘ again,' but(x) 
‘from above,’ of the Incarnation, (Tryph. 64) avtoBev irpoe\66yra 
ical avOptoirov ev avdpuyrroLS yevbpevov, and also probably (against 
Maranus) Tryph. 63 avoid ev Kai 61a ya<rrpbs avOpwireias o Oebs 
. . . yevva<rdai (?) avrbv ipekkev : (2) with injpvtrae tv or 
TrpoeiireZv, Tryph. 24, 99 ‘from of old.’ If Justin were here 
quoting Jn., he would be altering a phrase that he himself 
uses. 

1 Justin’s words, ‘ In the name of the Father,’ etc., show that 
he recognised the formulary of Mt. 28 19 as binding in protctice. 
So the Didacht (7 1) recognises (but does not quote) it. 
Justin nowhere quotes Mt. for the fasts of Christ's Resurrec- 
tion, but only Lk. And Lk. omits the command to baptize. 

2 If it be urged that Jn. states the doctrine in two forms, and 
that Justin may have preferred the frst (‘begotten from 
above J, then, besides altering ‘from above ’ into ‘again,’ he has 
altered ‘see’ into ‘enter,’ which occurs only in Jn.’s second 
form. 

3 It may be worth noting that Barnabas (168), as well as 
Simon Magus, introduces his explanation of regeneration (which 
he bases on the metaphor of a temple) with a ‘How? 1 (Cp 
Jn. 89 ‘ How can these things be? ) In these two authors 
‘how 1 is rhetorical, in Jn. it is not; but the usage perhaps 
indicates a traditional way of stating and answering a perplex- 
ing question. Barnabas (like 1 Pet. 1 3 23) regards tne ‘ be- 
getting’ as ‘again’ (not ‘from above’), xri^o/xevoi trdkiv if 
a p xv s- Space does not permit of showing the important differ- 
ence of the Johannine doctrine, which tacitly protests that 
‘ second birth ' is not the question. The question is, ‘ Is it from 
above ’ or (like some of the second births of heathen mysteries) 

’ from below ’ ? 

* Teytvvp. 4 vos : cp x Apol. 22, iSitog . . . yeyevrj trflat avriiv 
Ik Otov \iyopcv koyov $tov. Jn. would not apply the verb 
Lvecr€ax to the Logos except m connection with (1 14) ‘ flesh ’ ; 
e frequently draws a marked distinction between the ctvoi of 
the Logos and the ylvecrOcu of man or matter (i 1 zf 6 8 58). 

6 The words, ‘ But the only-begotten,’ etc.* may be those of 
I r emeus, commenting on what ne has quoted from Justin, 
(x) Eusebius (4x8), quoting, from Justin, this extract, stops 
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written (Iren. iv. 62), * I should not have believed . . . but the 
only-begotten Son came to us. . . This Lightfoot {BE 89) 
asserts to be based on Jn. 1 x8. But ; besides the objection that 
many authorities, ts W&H, read in Jn. I x8 ‘God* for * Son,’ 
this assertion assumes that Jn. must have haunted this applica- 
tion of * only-begotten,' whereas in fact it followed naturally 
from the Logos-passage in Wisd. 7 02 describing the Wisdom 
of God as containing a Spirit ‘ only-begotten,' and might be sug- 
gested by Ps. 22 ao, * Deliver my soul from the sword, mine 
only-begotten from die power of the dog.' Now in the Apologies 
and Dialogue Justin (so far as Otto’s Index shows) never uses 
the word ‘ only-begotten ’ except in Tryph. 705, referred to 
above («), where he supported it by Ps. 22, and professed to 
have ‘ previously shown 1 it, the * showing ' being really a futile 
inference from the Memoirs. All this, so far from indicating a 
borrowing from Jn., proves that, if Justin knew Jn,, he refused 
to base any statement on it ; (c) Tryph, 88 has simply 

the Synoptic tradition of the Baptist, developed as in Acts 
I825 1 (with a tradition of Justin’s own, xoA^ipcrof, twice 
repeated in connection with the Baptist elsewhere, and with 
e/3oa adapted from Is.) ; and Tryph. 57, as to the Manna, 
instead of alluding to Jn. 631, is a quotation from Ps. 78 25 
with an allusion to Ps. 78 19 (cp r Cm*. 10 3 and also Wisd. 16 20), 
representing a stage of tradition earlier than Jn. ; {d) 

Tryph. 69, * those who were from birth and according to the 
flesh defective [in vision] (mjpotaV is alleged by some 2 to 
refer to the healing of the man * blind from birth,' mentioned 
only by Jn. (91-34). But Justin speaks of these people in the 
plural, Jn. 9 32 states that the healing was unique , unheard of 
‘ from the beginning of the world .’ Justin was probably 
quoting from some tradition earlier than Jn. ; but in any case 
this instance tends to show that, if he knew Jn., he did not 
regard it as authoritative. 8 

Other alleged quotations, if examined, might be 
shown, even more conspicuously than those treated 
above, to fail to prove that Justin recognised Jn. as an 
authoritative gospel. 

(4) Abstentions from Quotation . — It is generally 
recognised that the Synoptists do not teach, whereas Jn. 
mo T «+i , and Justin do teach, Christ’s pre-existence, 

* iriV? 1 the Ceding on Christ’s • flesh and blood ’ 
ignoring jn. ^ eX p resse( j j n those precise words), the 
application of the term ‘only-begotten’ to Christ, and 
the Logos-doctrine. When, therefore, we find Justin 
either not appealing to any authority in behalf of these 
doctrines, or appealing to pointless passages in the 
Synoptists instead of pointed passages in Jn. , it is a 
legitimate inference that Justin did not recognise Jn. as 
on a level with the Synoptists. 4 

(a) 1 Apol. 66, ‘ We have been taught that the food ... is 
both the flesh and the blood of that Jesus who was made flesh.' 
In support of this, instead of quoting Jn. 654, along with the 
Synoptic words of Institution. Justin quotes the interpolated 
Lk. 22 19 ; ( b ) Tryph. io£. ‘only-begotten ’ (see fi 101 3 [«]) ; (c) 
Tryph. 48, the belief in Christ’s pre-existence is based on what is 


short before ‘but the only-begotten’; (2) the part omitted by 
Eusebius contains words common in Irenaeus, but not in Justin, 
and (3) has two allusions to Pauls Epistles {to which Justin 
never alludes ) ; (4) elsewhere Justin never uses ‘ only-begotten ’ 
apart from prophecy thatjustifies it. On the other hand, 
Justin might quote, to a Christian, authorities that he would 
not quote to a Jew, to whom everything needed to be proved. 
(In the words omitted by Eusebius [*. . . nos plasma vit . . . 
venit ad nos . . . firma est ntea ad eum fides . . . utraque Deo 
nobis praebente'] the intrusion of the sing, [‘mea’] would be 
strange, whether Justin or Irenaeus were the writer ; but w-w 
rumt may have been misread as rj ftxru irwms). On the whole, 
the words are probably not Justin’s. 

1 Acts oworotlre, Justin vtrt A<qx/3avov : Acts ovx etpl «yw, 
Justin ovx eifiX 6 Xptarta. 

* Not, however, by Lightfoot BE. 

• After quoting Is. 86 5 f., ' the blind (rv^AoQ, deaf, lame, 
dumb,’ Justin asserts theneaHng of rota «x yrvrnjs xal Kara rijv 
trdpKa vifpobt xal nu^ovt xal ywAota . . . r hr 6k xal hpav ttoitj- 
cras. Clearly mta includes, if it is not restricted to, those who 
are made ‘to see 1 —*'.*.,* the blind.’ In his earlier work J ustin (or a 
scribe T) appears to have corrected m jpovs into wawovs (1 Apol. 
22 ycoAo ta xal srapaAimxota xal tx yeverijf xwr\pov%). It looks 
as though Justin interpreted spiritually in the Apology , but 
literally in the Dialogue , some old tradition about Christ’s acts 
of healing. Hence the strange addition ‘ in the flesh.’ He 
seems to mean * not, as some say, spiritually , but physically 
defective/ 

4 On this point z Apol. 46 is a key-passage, * We were taught 
that Christ is the First-born of God , and we indicated above that 
he is the Word wherein every race of men participated.’ The 
doctrine of the First-born is authoritative ' teaching,' the Logos 
doctrine is the ‘ indication ' of the writer. On the rare occasions 
when Justin asserts {Tryph. 105) that he has ‘shown’ that 
Johannine doctrine is in the Memoirs, his ‘showing,’ when 
analysed, amounts to {Tryph. 100) ‘we have inferred (rowj* 
Mfw),’ supported by references to OT 


‘proclaimed by the blessed prophets and taught by him (Christ). 
On this Westcott (Jn. Introd. lxxxiv) says that the Synoptists 
‘ do not anywhere declare his pro-existence,’ apparently inferring 
that Justin must have Jn. in mind, though he never quotes Jn. 
But the italicised woras (cp 2 Apol. 8 zo) simply indicate the 
general continuity between what Christ taught as the Logos , 
through the prophets, and what he taught as 'Jesus in the flesh. 
When Justin ‘shows’ the pre-existence of Christ from a par- 
ticular passage, it is from the Memoirs, but in a most unsatis- 
factory manner (see last footnote), {d) Tryph. 86 says that ‘ the 
rod ’ in OT is a type of the Cross, and that Moses, ‘ by means of 
this, saw water that gushed from the rock ’ — i.e.,from Christ— 
and {ib. 103) applies to Christ Ps. 22 14, '■poured out like water.' 
These words seem absolutely to demand some reference to that 
stream (if he knew of it) which the author of the Fourth Gospel 
alone records himself to have ‘ seen ' flowing from Christ on the 
Cross. Yet Justin {ib. 103), instead of quoting Jn., quotes the 
interpolated Lk. 2244, omitting Lk.’s mention of 'blood,' 1 so 
that the quotation accords with the Psalmist’s ‘ poured out like 
water.' {e) Tryph. 97 follows Barnabas (66) in applying psut 
of Ps. 22 18 to the * casting of lots ’ for Christ’s garments. But 
Justin goes farther, by quoting the whole verse, which mentions 
‘dividing ’ as well. Jn. also quotes the whole verse, but goes 
farther still, seeing in it two distinct and symbolical acts. It is 


recognises two acts. 2 (/) Tryph. ixo says that the Vine is 
God s people, planted and pruned for its good by Christ, without 
reference to Jn. 16 x f, where Christ describes himself as pruning 
the Church that the fruitful branches may bring forth more fruit, 
(g) 1 AJ>ol. 63, ‘The Jews are justly charged ... by Christ 
himself, with knowing neither the Father nor the Son.' This 
T know 


, , _ „ but 

yivwcncei or ii rtyio. in Mt. and Lk.Jthe Father, save the Son ; s 
nor the Son, save the Father, and those to whom the Son will 
reveal [him] ’), which is merely a general statement of the con- 
ditions of revelation. (A) Tryph. 40, ‘The well-known lamb 
{vpofiarov) that was commanded to be roasted whole (oAov) was 
a type of the Cross.’ Jn. alone describes the providential inter- 
position by which * not a bone was broken ’ of Christ, the Paschal 
lamb. Yet Justin, instead of referring to this, refers to the 
roasting of the two lambs on two spits, one across the other, 
which typified the Cross I 

(5) Inconsistencies with Jn. mostly concern Justin’s 
r views of the origin of Christ, and the 
Logos -doctrine; but they also affect 

vrithjiL his views of God ’ ^ of theolc «y 

J generally. 

Justin’s view is that (2 Apol. 6) God has no * name ’ ; Jn.’s is 
that the Son came to declare the Father’s ‘name’ and to keep 
them in that * name.’ The notion of a Trinity in a Unity of will, 
or love, is absent from Justin. Generally Justin shrinks from 
the phrase 1 begotten of God.’ According to him it is the Logos, 
or the Son, who * begets ’ {Tryph. 138) ‘ the new race ’ or {ib. 63) 
the Church, his * daughter ’ (cp Tryph. 13& also 135, iffie U ex 
rijs Koikux<; rov Xpio tov karo^^&ivrei). 4 Elsewhere he allows 
himself to say that God has begotten from himself {Tryph. 61) 
a kind of Logos-power (koyncfjv riva bvvapiv). 6 Yet when he 
speaks of the Father as begetting the Son, he always inserts {ib.) 
‘by his will,'* or {ib. 100) ‘coming forth by the power and 
counsel * of God, or, speaking of the birth of Jesus {ib. 63), he 
uses the middle ytwaoDa 1, 'cause to be begotten.’ In his 


1 Justin’s may be the earlier form, to which Lk.’s ‘of blood’ 
may be a later addition. But in any case the argument remains 
that whereas Jn. fulfils Justin’s requirements exactly, and the 
interpolated Lk. does not, Justin quotes the latter and not the 
former. 

2 It may be replied that Justin, understanding the nature of 
Hebrew poetry, perceived that only one action was intended ; 
but Tryph. 53 accepts the 'colt' and 'ass' of Mt. 21a though 
rejected by the other Evangelists. The real explanation is that 
Jn. represents a later and more developed tradition than that 
adopted by Justin. 

8 RV, ‘ No one knoweth the Son save the Father,’ but quoted 
as above by Justin again {Tryph. 100), and by Clem. Alex., 
Origen, and Tertullian. 

4 Thus, according to Justin, the Church (Ecclesia) and Man 
(Anthropos) are both begotten by Logos. So the Valentinians 
taught that Anthropos and Ecclesia were the children of Logos 
and Zoe. 

8 If Aoytxij means ‘containing Logos,’ 6vwuu« Aoytxij means 
‘a Power containing Logos.’ What is this ‘Power’? Surely 
‘Thought (*Ewoia).’ Hence Justin implies that the Father 
begot ‘Thought (’Ewota)’ as the ArchA, or Beginning, and that 
in this Archl, or Beginning, there was Logos. But this is formal 
Valentinianism. If Justin had recognised Jn.’s Logos-doctrine 
as inspired, would it not have protected him from thus laying 
himself open to the charge of adopting what he himself considered 
heretical doctrine? 

8 Cp Jn. I13, ‘were begotten of God,’ where Irenaeus and 
other authorities insert * ex voluntate Dei ’ and apply it not to 
believers but to Christ . Tertullian {De Cam. Chr. 19) accuses 
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anxiety to emphasise the supremacy and inedibility of the 
Father, he speaks of one (meaning the Logos) who is ( Tryph . 
«6) a different (crcpot, not oAAos) God and Lord, under the 
Maker of the universe ; (i Afol. 33, and similarly a Apol. 13) 
The first Power, next to the Father of all.’ This conveys the 
notion that the Logos is but one of many subordinate Powers. 
Also, the multiplicity of names given to the Logos ( Tryph* 56 
61 100, etc.) — Son, Wisdom, Angel, Day, East, Sword, etc. — 
suggests Philo’s (I427) ‘many-named’ Logos rather than that 
of Jn. *, and when Justin quotes Dan. 7 13, to lay stress on the 
as in ‘ oj Son of Man,’ and tells us that Christ was only ( Tryph. 
76) (ftatvo/jbevov kcu ytv 6 fj.ivov avQpvn rov, the word fauvoficvov 
seems anti- J ohannine, and bordering on Docetism. 

(6) Summary of the evidence about Justin. — It appears, 
then, that (1) when Justin seems to be alluding to Jn., 
104. Justin • he “ reall y alluding t0 OT or Barnabas, 

* or some Christian tradition different from 
Jn. and often earlier than Jn. ; (2) when 
Justin teaches what is practically the doctrine of the 
Fourth Gospel, he supports it, not by what can easily 
be found in the Fourth, but by what can hardly, with 
any show of reason, be found in the Three; (3) as 
regards Logos-doctrine, his views are alien from Jn. 
These three distinct lines of evidence converge to the 
conclusion that Justin either did not know Jn. , or, as is 
more probable, knew it but regarded it with suspicion, 
partly because it contradicted Lk. , his favourite Gospel, 
partly because it was beginning to be freely used by his 
enemies the Valentinians. (4) It may also be fairly 
added that literary evidence may have weighed with 
him. He seldom or never quotes (as many early Christian 
writers do )from apocryphal works J The title he gives 
to the Gospels ( ‘ Memoirs of the Apostles ’ ) shows the 
value he set on what seemed to him the very words of 
Christ noted down by the apostles. Accepting the 
Apocalypse as the work of ( Tryph. 81) the apostle John, 
he may naturally have rejected the claim of the Gospel 
to proceed from the same author. This may account for 
a good many otherwise strange phenomena in Justin's 
writings. He could not help accepting much of the 
Johannine doctrine, but he expressed it, as far as possible, 
in non- Johannine language ; and, where he could, he 
went back to earlier tradition for it, such as he found, 
for example, in the Epistle of Barnabas. 

xix. Tati an. — Tatian gives evidence (150-80 A. d. ) of 
special value because, being a pupil of the recently de- 
10B Tatian ceas ed J us bn who does not quote Jn. , he 
* wrote an Apology which apparently does 

quote Jn. , or Johannine tradition ; and, later, after 
he had become an Encratite heretic, he composed a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, thereby accepting the 
Fourth as on a level with the Three. His Apology 
may throw light on the date, and perhaps on the 
reasons, of acceptance. 

The alleged (Lightf. BE 90) quotations in the Apology are the 
following : (a) (Apol. 4) * God is a spirit, not one that inter- 
penetrates matter (ov SirjKov Sta rffe v^rp). ’ This is 
106. His simply a negation of the Stoical dictum (Clem. Alex. 
Apology. 699) tnat God is * a spirit,’ but ‘ one that interpene- 
trates all being (Sirjt ctty SiA Tnwnjs ttjs ovitUk)* (and 


preserve (etroierev) the spirit, but was preserved (itno&rf) by it, and 
the light comprehended (tcariXafiev) the darkness. ’ 1 1 is doubtful 
whether Jn. — who says that (1 Jn. 1 5) ‘ God is light and in him 


the Valentinians of substituting ‘ were begotten 'for ‘ was be - 
gotten. ^ 

lai 

above.' Many took offence at this, as suggesting that man's 
second birth is of the same nature as Christ’s incarnation (which 
indeed may have been Jn.’s meaning). Therefore, in the first 

r t - .1^ . j _ _ X PtMefia fAA 


_ x’plains the general mistranslation of (8 3) ‘ from above,' as though 
it must mean ‘again.’ 

1 He uses, it is true, a corrupt text of the LXX, and refers to the 
Acts of Pilecte; but he never quotes Enoch (as Barnabas does), 
the Gospels of the Hebrews, Egyptians, etc. Eusebius, who 
never bestows such praise on Iren® us, praises Justin s (iv. 18 1) 
* cultivated intellect. 


is no darkness ’—would accept the latter half of this antithesis. 
Paul’s saying that Christ (Phil. 8 xa) ‘ comprehends/ or ‘ catches 
(for its good),’ the human soul is very different from saying that 
the light ‘ comprehends ’ the darkness.! Also the use of tipatyiirov* 
— which applies to any saying, and not specially to Scripture — 
combines with the naturalness of such a ‘ saying ' in Christian 
controversy to make it probable that Tatian is quoting a common 
tradition, and not Jn. ; (c) (Apol. 19) ‘Renounce demons and 
follow the only God. All things [are] by him (era vra vir* avrov. 
i.e. the Father), and without him hath not been made (Wy wtv) 
anything ’ ; cp Jn. (1 3), * All things were made (iyiytro) through 
him (i.e. the Logos), and without him was not made (Hyiverd) 
anything.’ The two sayings are quite distinct in meaning ; but 
the verbal likeness makes it certain that Tatian must have known 
Jn., though he has either misinterpreted it or altered it (possibly 
to avoid polytheistic inferences). 

(a) Traces of Jn. as a recent ‘ interpretation. ’ Though 
the Apology teems with subtleties (alien from Jn.) about matter 
and the Logos, and shows no recognition of the Johannine view of 
the spiritual unity of the Father and the Son, yet the above- 
mentioned allusions or quotations — occurring as they do in a 
very short treatise that contains hardly a single allusion to the 
Synoptists — indicate that Tatian attached considerable import- 
ance to a new method of stating the Christian case, such as he 
found in J ohannine tradition or writing. Such passages as (Apol. 
5) ‘ God was in the beginning : but the beginning, we have re- 
ceived by tradition (irapeiA -foa/icv), is a Logos-power (K 6 yov 
ivvofui/),’ indicate what may almost be called an attempt to 
improve on Jn.’s ‘the Word was in the beginning/ so that we 
can hardly call them recognitions of Jn. as an authoritative 
gospel. And the following passage points perhaps in the same 
direction. Supporting his theory tnat evil springs from the 
inferior of ‘ two kinds of spirits/ Tatian says (Apol. 12), ‘These 
things it is possible to understand in detail for one who does 
not in empty conceit reject (avooKoptucC^om) those most divine 
interpretations which , in course of time, having been published 
in writing (read fiia ypaxfyijs i^tvrivtyftirou for fi. y. e^eAitAcy/xlvat), 
have made those who give heed to them acceptable to God 
(fleo^iAecs).’ Now the only passage in NT that definitely and 
fully recognises Tatian’s ‘two kinds of spirits’ — bidding the 
reader ‘not believe every spirit/ giving him a test by which he 
may * know the spirit of God ’ and discern ‘ the spirit of truth 
and the spirit of error ’ — is 1 Jn. 4 1-6. It seems probable, then, 
that Tatian is here referring to the Johannine Epistle and Gospel, 
which are obviously connected and are generally supposed to 
have been published together. 

This would fit in with a good many facts. The word 
' interpretations ’ was applied by Papias to the various 
* versions ' of Matthew’s Logia. Mark was called Peter’s 
‘ interpreter, ’ so that Mk. itself might be called an ‘ in- 
terpretation ’ of apostolic tradition. There is evidence 
to show that the Johannine Gospel was long preached 
orally before being published ; and Tatian’s words seem 
to hint at a deferred publication ( * in course of time hav- 
ing been published in writing ' ). If it was ‘ interpreted ’ 
by an Elder of Ephesus, such as John the Elder, it might 
be known to Tatian as an ‘ interpretation. Also, the 
clause about ‘ rejecting ’ implies that some had rejected, 
or were disposed to reject, the work in question — and 
this with contempt. Justin may not have gone so- far as 
this. Tatian’s respect for (18) ‘the admirable Justin ’ 
is quite consistent with the hypothesis that he already 
dissented from his former master’s cautious avoidance 


of Jn. , especially if Tatian himself did not as yet rank 
it with the Synoptists. 

(b) The Diatessaron gives us little help beyond the 
assurance that, when it was composed, Tatian ranked 
_ Jn. with the Synoptists. As handed down 

10 on in Arabic, it differs, both in text and in 

8810 arrangement, from the text commented 

on by Ephraem ; and both of these differ from the text 
commented on by Aphraates. 8 


1 Cp perhaps Philo 2 41s, ‘ If some were unable to comprehend 
(xaToAo/Seiv) God/ yet Israel received a revelation, ‘haying 
been comprehended' (read xaraAip^tfet? for «cara£Ai}0efc) — i.e., 
grasped and drawn towards God, because God ‘ wished to reveal 
his own essential being.’ 

2 In NT eiprinivov is not used to introduce Scripture, except 
when (Lk. 2 24 Acts 2 x6 18 40) accompanied by some qualifying 
phrase— e.g., ‘in the Law/ ‘in the Prophets.’ etc. When not 
thus qualified, it must be rendered ‘said/ ‘spoken/ etc. Cep 
Rom. 4 18 [RV], * according to that which had been spoken 1 — 
i.e., to Abraham— not * according to that which hath been said ’ 
in Scripture). 

3 A complete collation of Aphraates, Ephraem, and the Latin 
version of the Arabic shows that there are not more than three 
or four passages— and these of little importance — where these 
three alleged representatives of Tatian’s work agree against the 
modem text (as represented by WH) : Mk. 9 23 Mt. 6 21 16 25. 
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This indicates— what of itself is highly probable — that at a 
very early period the Diatessaron was revised in the interests of 
orthodoxy, so as to leave few traces of the author's Encratite and 
other heretical tendencies. 1 What may be the correct inferences 
from Theodoret’s account of Tatian’s excisions and of ' the mis- 
chief of the composition/ and what ought to be inferred from 
Eusebius’s {HE iv. 29 6) (probably) contemptuous statement about 
the work, are questions that do not affect Tadan's recognition 
of Jn. All agree that before the end of his life — about 
170-180 a.d. — he recognised the Four Gospels as being of 
special authority, although his notions of authority may not 
have prevented him from handling them with considerable 
freedom. 

As regards the date of recognition, Tatian’s Diatessaron adds 
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little to our knowledge, for by the time of its composition (about 
x8o a.d.), Irenseus regarded r four gospels ’ as no less essentially 
four than the * four zones of the earth/ so that in Gaul the Fourth 
Gospel must have been recognised much earlier. But the im- 
portance of Tatian's testimony, following on Justin's, is that the 
two appear to fix the turning-point in sceptical criticism — the 
teacher favouring Lk. but rejecting Jn., whilst his pupil at first 
apparently took up Jn. as a ‘divine interpretation' specially 
adapted for a philosophic appeal to the Greeks, and before long 
placed it in a Harmony of the Four Gospels. 

From this date investigation is rendered needless by 
the practically unanimous acceptance of the canonical 
Gospels. E. A. A. 


B. —HISTORICAL AND SYNTHETICAL. 


What remains of the present article will be devoted 
to a brief statement and discussion of the principal 
hypotheses which have been at various times put for- 
ward as tentative solutions of the Synoptical problem. 
On the fourth gospel see John, Son of Zebedee. 


I. Tendency in the Synoptists. 


The question of tendency deserves the first place, for 
the more tendency can be seen to have been at work in 
108 . Tendency imposition of the Synoptic gospels 
in eral less room 1S f° r the action of 
ith merely literary influences and the like. 
a ® . Now, tendencies of one kind or another 
BynoptiBT*. in the Synoptists ^ conceded even by 
the most conservative scholars. Thus they find 

that Mt. wrote for Jewish Christians, or for Jews, 2 to 
prove to them from the OT the Messiahship of Jesus ; 
this appears from Mt.’s numerous OT quotations, often 
even prefaced with the words, ‘ that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken ' (tva TrXrjpw&x) t 6 frqdiv : 1 22 etc. ). 
Jerusalem is spoken of as simply ‘the holy city’ ( 4 s 
27 53). Much space is given to the polemic against the 
Pharisees and Scribes. The contrast to Mt. pre- 

sented by Lk. is striking. Here many speeches, which 
according to Mt. were directed against the Pharisees, 
are addressed to the nation in general (Lk. 11 15/ 29 
63943 as against Mt. 12 24 38 15 12-14 715-20). In Lk. 
3 7 (contrast with Mt. 37) we have the (surely impossible) 
story that the Baptist addressed the masses who desired 
to receive his baptism as a generation of vipers (§ 127 a, 
a). The fact, too, that Lk. 834-38 carries the genealogy 
of Jesus back to Adam points to the conclusion that, in 
writing, he has Gentile Christians, or Gentiles, in his 
mind. The same inference can be made for Mk. , 

who is at pains to explain Jewish words or customs 
(73/ 11 34 3 17 641 I542) and by frequently using Latin 
words (69 627 74 1539) an d forms of expression (36 623 
1465 1615) and even explaining Greek by Latin phrases 
(I242 15 16) shows that he was addressing readers who 
spoke Latin. Again, from the relatively small number 
of discourses of Jesus reported by Mk. we may perhaps 
conclude that he attaches less importance to the teaching 
than to the person of Jesus. It is the person that he 
desires to glorify. 

Further, each evangelist in his own way is influenced 
by, and seeks by his narrative to serve, the apologetic 
interest To meet particular objections, such as those 
preserved by Celsus (cp Mt. 28 15^), we find, for ex- 
ample, an assertion so questionable as that of Mt. 
2762-66 (the watching and sealing of the tomb, of which 
the other evangelists know nothing), or that of the 
bribing of the watchers (Mt 2811-15 — a charge which, 
if actually made and believed, would certainly have 
involved their death; cp Acts 12 19). Once more, 


1 Dr. Rendel Harris says {Epkrem on the Gospel \ 19), * Bar 
Salibi seems to intimate that Tatian gave no harmonised account 
of the Resurrection. Every reader of Ephrem’s text, as current 
in the Armenian, will have been struck by the poverty of the 
Commentary at this part of the Gospel.' But there is no corre- 
sponding ‘ poverty * now in the Arabic Diatessaron . 

2 In particular (see | 130a), for Greek-speaking Jews. It 
ought to be added, however, that Gentile Christians also were 
interested, or at least capable of being interested, in the evi- 
dences of Christianity derived from the OT prophecies. 
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tendency appears also in another direction, the political 
— in the desire to make the Roman authority as little 
responsible as possible for the death of Jesus (Mk. 16 
1-14 Mt. 27 1-23 and very specially Mt. 27 24 ; most 
strongly of all in Lk. 23 1-23, where Pilate even invokes 
the judgment of Herod, w. 6-16 — certainly an unhis- 
torical touch of which there is no hint in Mk. or Mt. 


(cp § 43 ; Acts, § 5, 1). 

The very widely accepted view, that Lk. is of a 
109 Pa ulin e s P ec ^ ca ^y Pauline character, can be 


character 


maintained only in a very limited 


of Lk. 


sense. 

(a) The mission to the Gentiles is 
brought into very distinct prominence by the evangelist 


(231 /), not <pnly in his own narrative but also in report- 
ing the words of Jesus. 

By Jesus, partly in express utterances (2447), partly in the 
choosing and sending forth of the seventy (10 1), whose number 
corresponds to that of the heathen nations enumerated in Gen. 
10, partly in his interest in the Samaritans, who were not re- 
garded by the Jews as compatriots and who in the Third Gospel 
are, to all appearance, the representatives of the Gentiles. The 
word ‘stranger’ (RVmg. ‘alien’; aAAoyei/ifr), used to designate 
the cleansed Samaritan leper (Lk. 17 18), is the terminus tech- 
nicus used for all Gentiles m the well-known inscription marking 
the limits in the temple precincts which non- Jews were pro- 
hibited from passing, under penalty of death. 1 Lk. has no 
parallels to Mt. 7 6 (pearls before swine), 10 5 pi (‘ Go not into any 
way of the Gentiles ’)j 10 23 15 24 (‘not sent but unto . . . house 
of Israel ’). In Lk. 6 32 (‘ even sinners love those that love 
them ’) the persons spoken of with depreciation are not, as in 
|| Mt. 6 46,/C, publicans and heathens, but sinners. In Lk. 5 1-11 
(call of Peter) the mission to the Gentiles is hardly mistakable 
(g 32, last footnote) : the other boat which is summoned (5 7) to 
aid Peter in landing the multitude of fish, is that of Paul and his 
companions, whilst James and John (according to 5 10) figure as 
the comrades of Peter, and the astonishment and apprehension 
they share with him (58,/C), signify that until now they had not 
grasped the divine command of an extended mission. That they 
nevertheless took part in the mission to the Gentiles at the 
divine command (5 5, * at thy word ’ ; cp 24 47 * repentance . . . 
in his name unto all the nations ’) is in entire agreement with the 
representation in Acts 10 (see Acts, § 4). 


( 6 ) The reverse side is seen in the rejection of the 
Jewish nation, in great measure, or indeed, if the words 
be taken literally, altogether. 

Cp 18 23-30 (‘ few saved ? . . . Strive to enter . . . last . . . 
first and first . . . last’), 18 6-9 (‘cut it down ’), where the Jewish 
nation is intended by the fig-tree (see 8 43), 416-30 (Nazareth 
synagogue). 2 The rejection of Jesus in his native city means 
that he met with no recognition in his native land, the word 
‘native place' (twoi?) being ambiguous. The mention of 
mighty works wrought m Capernaum (423), where, according to 
Lk.. Jesus had not yet been (he reaches it for the first time in 
431), makes it evident that the narrative has purposely been 
given the earlier place by the narrator, though not in agreement 
with his sources, as a sort of programme expressive of the relation 
of Jesus to the Jews as a whole (88 39, 127 a, y). 

In an entire group of parables the whole point lies in 
the rejection of the Jews and the call of the Gentiles to 
salvation. 


. Thus the Gentiles are indicated by the third class of those 
invited to the royal supper — those compelled to come in from the 
highways and hedges (14 15-24; cp 1 112 3). Again, Mt.'s (25 


1 See Temple. 

2 Exceptions such as 18 16 19 9 (‘daughter* or ‘son' of 
Abraham), 1 33 (‘ reign over house of Jacob for ever *), 54 (* holpen 
Israel his servant’), 77 (‘salvation unto his people’), 2 32^ 
v glory of thy people Israel’), 38 (‘ redemption of jWusalem *), 
which doubtless come from the author's sources, do not invalidate 
the above observation — all the less because they agree with what 
has already been observed under Acts, 1 4. 
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wholly different complexion. Here, the nobleman who goes 
into a far country and whose people, for declining his rule, are in 
the end put to death, was suggested by the well-known story of 
Archelaus, son of Herod the Great (see Herod, | 8) ; but in the 
intended application of the parable the nobleman is Jesus him- 
self and ‘far’ munfri. . l- • ..l! : e 



wrere far off'), 17 (same). Even Lazarus, who* in Lkri6 19-26 
comes into consideration only as poor and as suffering, must, in the 
addition in w. 27*31, be regarded, as representing the Gentiles, 
the nch man and his brethren being characterised in the words 
‘ they have Moses and the prophets ’ as representing the Jews. 
Cp also 8 X14. 

( c ) Against the work-righteousness of the Mosaic law 
we have the saying about the unprofitable servant (17 
7-10), and the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican 
(I89-14), with regard to which, however, there is no 
reason to doubt that it was spoken by Jesus. 

(d) In 18 14 we have a specifically Pauline expression 
— the designation of the Publican as ‘justified' ( 5 e$i- 
kcu(i}jjl£vos) ; another in 8 12 1 lest they believe and be 
saved ' (tua fir) TnaTetiaavres auOCjaiv : cp 1 Cor. 1 21 
‘to save them that believe’) ; also 188 the claim that 
when Christ should return he would be entitled to find 
faith {rr)v ttIgtlv) on the earth ; lastly the formula, ‘ thy 
faith has saved thee ’ (ij viari s aov creauKtv are) : 750 
(woman in Simon’s house), 17 19 (Samaritan leper), 848 
(woman with issue), I842 (blind beggar). 1 The same 
formula, however, occurs also in Mk. 534 (woman with 
issue), 10 52 (Bartimaeus), Mt. 922 (woman with issue). 
It is therefore not specifically peculiar to Lk. ; and 
moreover a careful survey of all the passages cited does 
not show that Lk. has appropriated any specific doctrine 
of Paul, but only that he has made his own in all their 
generality the gains of the great apostle's lifework — free- 
dom from the law, and the assurance that salvation is 
open to all. 

The same conclusion is reached by examination of another 
parable — which also certainly was spoken by Jesus— that of the 
Prodigal Son who is taken back into favour by the father with- 
out anything being said of any sacrifice on his behalf such as 
Paul would certainly have regarded as necessary. The woman 
who was a sinner (Lk. 7 47 50) is saved not by reason of her faith 
alone but quite as much by reason of her love— just as Abraham 
and Rahab are in 1 Clem. Rom. 10 7, 12 1. 

Over against what has just been pointed out we must 
set those ideas which Lk. has in common with what is 
ha usually called the Ebionitic side of 

waa * j- jZ primitive Christianity. 2 {a) The poor 
p sage in aje bi essec j because of their poverty, 
the rich condemned because of their riches (Lk. 6 20-25 
'Blessed , . Woe unto . . .* ; I625/., rich man 
and Lazarus ; cp Jas. 1 9, let brother of low degree 
glory, 2 5 God . . . choose poor, 56 ye have killed . . . 
the righteous one ; Clem. Horn. 15 9 1 possessions are 
in all cases sin ; loss of them in any way is a taking 
away of sins ’ ; toUtl tA KT^fiara afiapr^fiara • 77 tovtwv 
6xo>s ttot 4 <rr4prf<ris d/xapTtwv iorw atfxdpeais). {&) 
Beneficence wins salvation (Lk. 11 41, give for alms . , . 
all things are clean [but see § 130 d] ; 635, do good and 
lend; 16 9, make friends by mammon ; cp Ecclus. 330, 
alms an atonement; Tob. 128 /. , 2 Clem. Rom. 16 4, 
Clem. Ep. ad Jacobutn , 9 ; beneficence the ground of 
salvation, euxoCta rrjs aurrrfplas atria). ( c ) God is to be 
stormed by earnest importunate prayer (118, ‘ because of 
importunity’ ; 18 1-8, judge and widow). Such thoughts, 
however, do not run through the entire texture of Lk. ; 
they are confined to definite portions, among which the 

1 Other coincidences are seen also in 108 (‘eat such things as 
are set before you 11 46 (‘ yourselves touch not the burdens ’), 


Hawkins, x6o f . ; also (but with caution), Evans, St. Paul the 
author of the Acts and 0/ the Third Gospel, 1884. 

S it is nec essar y here to give a note, of warning against the 
usage of the Tubingen school, which simply made Ebiomtism 
identical with uncompromising Judaism. 
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parable of the Unjust Steward, the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the Importunate Friend and the Unjust Judge, 
may be specially mentioned (§ 40, end). Indeed, the 
writer does not seem to have accepted them in their full 
extent, for by his appendix to the Rich Man and Lazarus 
(I627-31 question of sending .warning) he has given the 
parable quite another meaning (§ 109 A) ; similarly in 
the case of the Unjust Steward by the appendix 16 10-14 
(little and much, one’s own and another’s) (§ 128 d) ; 
and even in the last parable mentioned above, atten- 
tion is directed from the Judge's unrighteousness by the 
addition of 1 8 8 b ( 4 faith on earth ? ’ J. 1 

In Lk. great care is taken to warn readers against 
expecting the coming of the kingdom as imminent 
111. Postpone- (21 9. “d not immediately; i*. ‘before 

ment of end of th f se **{" f ul tlmes ° f 

urn-rid i n Tir Gentiles fulfilled ; 1720 f, ‘not with 

observation ’ ; 19 xx, 4 parable because 
supposed kingdom immediately'). The ‘straightway’ 
(ei ’j 04 us) preserved in Mt. 2429 has disappeared in Lk. 
(21 25) ; so also ( 21 23/.) the statement in Mt. 2422 that 
the days preceding the end shall be shortened for the 
elect’s sake, and (2269) the announcement of the speedy 
(d7r’ d/m) appearance of the Son of Man coming on the 
clouds of heaven (Mt. 26 64). The idea in Lk. ( 21 24/ ) 
that the premonitory signs of the end cannot appear 
4 until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled ’ rests upon 
the belief of Paul that before Christ’s parusia the gospel 
must first be preached to all nations (Rom. 11 11 25 31). 
See, more fully, § 153. 

(а) Just as in Lk. Ebionitic and Pauline ideas are found 
in juxtaposition and contrast, so in Mt^are universalism 
no Rna^iol and J ewi sh particularism ( 15 24, lost 

f an A a^ao sheep of Israel; 1928, twelve thrones; 

ill Mt 68 105/ ” n0t inl ° way of Gentiles ; 2 3> 

* cities of Israel, as against 8n/ t from 

east and west ; 21 28-22 16, two sons ; wicked husband- 
men ; royal marriage ; 28 19, teach all nations ; 24 14, 
preached in whole world [otKovfjdvvj] ; 26 13, wheresoever 
preached in whole world), legal conservatism 2 and free- 
dom from the law (517-20, not destroy but fulfil ; 232/. , 
what they bid you do ; 24 20, pray flight not on a 
Sabbath ; — as against 532 198 , divorce; 634, swear not ; 
39, resist not; 9 16 /., new patch, new wine; 12 7 /., 
Son of Man lord of Sabbath). 

( б ) On further investigation, it is manifest, in the case 
of two parables especially, that the rejection of the Jews 
and the call of the Gentiles to salvation was introduced 
only as an after-thought. 

In the case of the royal supper, those first invited, after reject- 
ing the invitation and slaying the messengers, are conquered in 
war and their city burnt (Mt. 22 6 /) ; but in the original form of 
the parable their place was in the king’s own city. After the 
military expedition the preparations for the supper remain just 
as they had been (22 4 8). ‘ The others ’ (oi Aotirot) too in 22 6 

has a strange look coming after 22 5 (‘ they went their ways ’). 
The insertion points unmistakably to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 70 a.d. as a punishment for the slaying of Jesus and 
his apostles, and serves to indicate the whole nation of the. Jews 
as signified by those first invited. Had this been the original 
intention of the parable, it would not be easy to understand why 
Lk. (14 16-24) should have enumerated three classes of invited 

E ersons of whom of course only the third can signify the Gentiles. 

lut conversely it would be equally incomprehensible how Mt. 
could have reduced the number of the classes to two had three 
classes been already mentioned in the original form of the 

S rable as in Lk. Since there the heathen are the third class, if 
t. omitted that class he was obliged to transfer the explanation 
to the second class, which he could do only by inserting 

1 These remarks do not in any way contradict the fact that in 
Acts community of goods is an ideal with . the author; for the 
idea of Community of Goods (?.«'., 8 s) is indeed related to the 
Ebionitic ideas of the Third Gospel, but is not identical with 
them. Further, it must not be forgotten that, though with *Lk. 
this community was indeed an ideal for the past, it is quite 
another question how far he wished to see it realised in his own 
time. 

2 The whole journey of Jesus into foreign territory (Mk. 7 
24-31) is set aside by the statement of Mt. 15 2 1/ that the Canaan- 
itish woman came out from the borders of Tyre and Sidon to 
meet Jesus. Far-reaching consequences follow from this ; see 
8 * 35 - 
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226 /. The two forms of the parable are in no case 

independent of each other, for of the three excuses of the first 
invited two agree very closely in Bit. and Lk. We must there* 
fore assume that the parable in its original form — in which we 
can, without any difficulty, attribute it to Jesus— distinguished 
only two classes of invited guests, as is now done in Ml, but 
that these were intended to denote, not the Jews as a whole and 
the Gentiles as a whole, as in Mt., but the esteemed and despised 
classes respectively, among the Jews themselves, as in Lit. Each 
of the two evangelists, therefore, has judged it necessary to bring 
some reference to the Gentile world into the words of Jesus 
which, as originally uttered, did not look beyond the Jewish 
nation, but each has carried out his object in a quite independent 
manner (f 19, end). With regard to the parable of the 

wicked husbandmen we are expressly told in Mt. 21 45, as well 
as in Mk. 12 xa and Lk. 20 19, that the hearers understood it as 
referring to the chief priests and Pharisees. Clearly, therefore, 
it is a later addition when Mt. (21 43) tells us that the Kingdom 
of God shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof 
— that is, to the Gentiles. Moreover, had it been genuine, this 
verse would have found its appropriate place before, not after, 
214a (‘Did ye never read . . .?J On the other hand, 

Mt. 20 1-16 has been left unchanged. The fact that here five 
classes of labourers in the vineyard are distinguished is enough 
to show that the reference cannot be to the Jews as a whole on 
the one side and to the Gentiles on the other. The distinction 
of two classes within the Jewish nation without any reference to 
the Gentiles, which has been shown above to have originally 
underlain the parable of the royal wedding, has been expressly 
preserved in the parable of the Two Brothers (Mt. 21 38-32), as 
also in that of the Pharisee and the Publican in Lk. (18 9*14). 

(c) In two places in Mt. some critics have even de- 
tected a polemic against the apostle Paul. 

(a) In 6x9, Whosoever shall break . . . and teach 
. . . shall be called the least ( Paul having called himself 
in 1 Cor. 159 the least of the apostles, Adytoroj tuv 
; (/ 3 ) in 13 28 (the ‘ enemy,’ AvOpunros, 

who sows tares among the wheat). 

‘ Enemy ’ («x0p&f with or without avQptoiros) is, in the Pseudo- 
Clementine Recognitions and Homilies, a constant designation 
for Simon Magus, by whom is meant Paul (see Simon Magus). 
Perhaps Paul nimself in Gal. 4 16 (‘ am I become your enemy ? ’) 
is already alluding to the term ‘enemy’ (lx0p&) as having been 
applied to him by his Judaistic opponents. At the same time, 
however, it must not be overlooked that the First Evangelist him- 
self does not share this view of the ‘ enemy ’ (c;g0pbs arfpwiros) : 
according to him (18 39) the enemy is the devil ; it is only the author 
of the evangelist’s source, therefore, that can have been following 
an anti-Pauline tendency here (cp § 128 c). As for Mt. biif. 

(‘ till heaven and earth pass . . . shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven ’) it is almost universally recognised that these 
verses, interrupt the connection, 1 and it therefore remains a 
possibility that they were not written by the author of the gospel 
but placed on the margin by a later hand (see § 128 e). 

[d) As regards the remaining legal and Jewish par- 
ticularist passages in Mt. (see above, a , 6 ), on the other 
hand, it is not probable that they were first introduced 
after those of a universalistic character. 

They are neither so few as to admit o^ being regarded merely 
as isolated and mutually independent interpolations, nor yet 
so numerous as to compel us to regard them as arising from a 
systematic redaction. True, it must be conceded that 10 sf. 
(not into way of Gentiles), 23 (‘ cities of Israel ’). also 23 2 34 (. . . 
Moses’ seat, all . . . bid you, do), and (with special facility) 
‘ neither .on a Sabbath’ (jnfil cra£0dr<p) in 24 20 admit of re- 
moval without injury to the connection ; but not 15 24 (‘ unto 
lost sheep’), 26 (children’s bread), or 19 38 (twelve thrones). 
But precisely the ‘neither on a Sabbath* (pntt oa. fifiartp) 
is quite certainly original if it comes from the ‘little Apoca- 
lypse’ (S 2243). As for the substance, we can more easily 
refer bade to Jesus those utterances in which salvation is re- 
stricted to Israel So far as the principles of Jesus are con- 
cerned they most assuredly contain within themselves no such 
limitation. Purity of heart, compassionateness, the childlike 
spirit, can be shown by the Gentile as by the Jew. The outlook 
of Jesus, however, seems still to have directed itself but little 
towards the Gentiles. He felt himself to be primarily a child 


1 5 ao (‘For I say . . . except your righteousness’) would 
serve as giving the grounds (yip) for 6 x8yC (one jot or one tittle) 
only if the Pharisees were open to the charge of denying validity 
to the minor precepts of the law. On the other hand, 6 20 
would serve admirably as a ground for 5 x? (not to destroy but 
to fulfil) if by the word ‘fulfil’ (wA jfpwoat) Jesus wished to give 
to the law a fuller and more perfect meaning, far beyond the 
mere letter. Were 5 xif. actually the ground (ydp) for 5 17, the 
meaning of * fulfil ’ (wkyAo-ai) could only be that Jesus denied • 
in his actions to follow the law down to its minutest details, and 
enjoined the same in others also. But this disagrees not only 
with 620 but also with 5 21-48 (‘Ye have beard ); Mlc. 227 f. 
(‘Sabbath for man*); 7 1-23 (washing, corban) ; 10 x-xa (divorce), 
etc.— in a word, contradicts the whole attitude of Jesus towards 
the Mosaic law. 


of his own people, and even as regards these the task he had in 
hand was a gigantic one. Mt. 16 24 (lost sheep) 26 (children’s 
bread) as his first word to the Canaanitish woman (not as 
his last) is by no means incredible. He may very well have 
actually bidden his disciples restrict their preaching to the Jews 
(10 5_/C 23) on account of the nearness of the end of the world. 
Mt. 19 28 (twelve thrones) also is perhaps only a somewhat modi- 
fied form of one of his own utterances, even if assuredly it was 
not spoken by way of answer to so mercenary a question as that 
of 19 27 (‘ what shall we have ? ’). In the mouth of Jesus perhaps 
the most difficult saying to understand will be the expression of 
friendliness to the Pharisees in Mt. 28 2 3a (Moses' seat), to 
which the words of 16x2 (‘beware of the doctrine of the 
Pharisees'), 284 (heavy burdens), 11 29./ (‘my yoke is easy’) 
are so directly contrary. 

See, however, in general, § 129 e. At all events it 
is necessary to assume that the last redactor (who was 
friendly to the Gentiles) — in other words, the canonical 
Mt. — dealt much more gently with his particularistic 
source than Lk. did with his. 

(e) In spite of the ‘ straightway ’ (ci Was) of 24 29 Mt. 
is not altogether exempt from the tendency we have 
already seen in Lk. to postpone the date of the parusia ; 
cp 2448 (my lord tarrieth), 25 s (the bridegroom tarries), 
25 19 (after a long time). 

Of the three Synoptics Mk. is characterised least by 
definite tendencies. The traces of Paulinism which some 
non i 1 cr * tlcs k ave found in Mk. afle of the 
+ ’ slightest. For example, I15 (‘time is 

inMk* fulfilled ’ . . . ‘believe in gospel’; Gal. 

111 X!LK ' 44, ‘ fulness of time ’ ; 826, ‘ sons through 
faith ’), 939^ ( 1 Cor. 12 3), 10 44 (1 Cor. 919) are remini- 
scences of Paul ; but they are not Pauline ideas. The 
mission to the Gentiles finds its place in 13 xo ( ‘ gospel . . . 
unto all nations’), 14 9 (‘wheresoever the gospel’) ; cp 
also ‘all the nations’ (ireurt rots tOvevi) in 11x7 (house 
of prayer for all the nations), unless indeed this be 
merely a filling out of the citation from the LXX. Some 
aversion to Jewish particularism may be seen in the 
toning down of the answer of Jesus to the woman of 
Canaan (727, ‘children first’ inserted) as compared 
with the form in Mt. 1526 . Mk. also, like the others, 
seeks to postpone the date of the parusia. Instead of 
the ‘straightway’ (ettflws) of Mt. (2429) he has (13 24) 
‘ in those days,’ and in 9 1 he does not, like Mt. (1628), 
say there be some standing here that shall 4 see the Son 
of Man coming in his Kingdom, ’ but only that they shall 
• see the Kingdom of God come with power. ' 

On the whole, then, it would seem that such tendencies 
as have been spoken of manifest themselves only in a 
114 Con ^ ew P arts t ^ ie three gospels. A 
elusion as to 


tendency. 


seeking to find too confidently any 


such tendencies in the way in which the 
original apostles are mentioned whether as implying praise 
or blame. 


It would be in accordance with the general character of Lk. 
if some aversion to the original apostles were held to underlie 
the censure of James and John for their proposal to call down 
fire from heaven upon the inhospitable Samaritan village (Lk. 
9 54 /i) and jt would be in accordance with the opposite char- 
acter of Mt. if it made no mention of the hardness of heart with 
which the original apostles are charged in Mk. 6 52 8 17 /. But 
Mt. is precisely the one gospel which chronicles Peter's faint- 
heartedness on the water, and Mt. as well as Mk. has the speech 
in which Jesus addresses him as ‘Satan’ (Mt. 14 28-31 I832./C 
Mk. 832./). On the other side, it is precisely in Lk. (22 32) that 
we find the passage which, along with Mt. 16x8 /I, could be in- 
scribed in golden letters on the Church of St. Peter in Rome. 

In another matter (should we be inclined to see here 
any ‘ tendency ’ at all) — the enhancement of the miracles 
of Jesus in number and character — all the evangelists 
have a share (§137). Thus, most of the tendencies 
we have discussed are followed, not in the interest of a 
party, but in that of the church which was ever more and 
more approximating Catholicism .in character. But, 
further, the tendencies affect only a limited portion of the 
gospel material, and by far the larger part of this material 
does not admit of explanation by their means. In the 
sections referred to there are but two instances in which 
it has been claimed by the present writer that ideas have 
been clothed in narrative dress — those of Peter’s draught 
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of fishes and of the tares among the wheat ; the other 
places in which this can be alleged are but few (§ 142, 
and Cleopas), and even in these cases the symbolical 
meaning borne by the narrative arises almost always 
from an originally figurative manner of speaking being 
mistakenly understood as literal expression of a fact, not 
from deliberate and conscious invention for purposes of 
edification. 

II. Attempts to solve the Synoptical Problem 
by Literary Criticism. 

In considering the attempts to solve the Synoptical 
problem by literary criticism we begin most conveniently 

11 H Oral Wltk what * ln appearance at least, is the 

tr akitArm sim P lest hypothesis : that of a primitive 
hvnothftflds ^. os P el handed down solely by oral tradi- 
* tion. By continual narrating of the gospel 
history, it is held, there came at last to be formed a 
fixed type of narrative, in Aramaic. Upon this each 
evangelist drew directly without any acquaintance with 
the written work of any other. 

(a) This hypothesis is an asylum ignorantia. It spares 
the critic all necessity for an answer to the question 
wherefore it was that one evangelist wrote in this manner 
and another in that — although the question presses for, 
and very often admits, a solution. If the Synoptical 
oral narrative was really so firmly fixed as to secure 
verbatim repetition of entire verses in three authors 
writing independently of one another, then the varia- 
tions between the three become all the more mysterious, 
or else all the more manifestly due to tendency. Think 
only of the variations in the Lord’s Prayer, in the words 
of institution of the Eucharist, in the accounts of the 
resurrection of Jesus. The coincidence appears, how- 
ever, not only in the discourses of Jesus, where it would, 
comparatively speaking, be intelligible, but also in narra- 
tive, in quite indifferent turns of expression in which the 
same writers often also diverge very widely. 

The doubly augmented form of the verb (a: 

Mt. 12i3 = Mk. 8s = Lk. 610 cannot indeed be adduced as an 
example, for the double augment is met with also not only in 
Mk. 8 25 (aire#care <mj) but often elsewhere outside the NT in the 
case of this verb (Winer! 8 ), $ 12, 7). But compare, for example, 
how Mt. 27 12, in the hearing before Pilate, and Lk. 289 (who 
here has no parallel), in the hearing before Herod, uses the 
middle aorist — met with in Mk. 14 61 m the hearing before the 
Synedrium but very rarely elsewhere in the NT — ‘he answered 
nothing’ (o vSiv atmepiVaro), though^ immediately afterwards 
(Mt. 27 14) we have the passive ([ovx] airexpifbj), Mk. also in the 
parallel passage (15s) having this form; or the ‘Lord, Lord’ 
(xvpit Kvpie) in the vocative of Lk. 646, retained from Mt. 7 21 
(or his source), though in Lk.’s modified form of the sentence 
‘ why call ye me ’ (ti o« fte KaXstre) only the accusative (nvpiov) 
would be appropriate. In one pair of parallels (Mt. 26 61 = Mk. 
14 58) the words of Jesus are reported as being to the effect that 
he would build the (new) temple ‘ in the course of three days ’ 
(61a rpiutv ijptpuiv ) ; in another (Mt. 27 40= Mk. 15 29) * in three 
days f (iv rpt&iv y\p. 4 pats or rpitriv yixipais), Mk. 11 15 (cleans- 
ing the temple) coincides in the first half word for word with 
Lk 1845, in the second, almost word for word with ML 21 12. 
Further examples are given abundantly in Hawkins, Horee 
Synopticee^ 42-52 (’99), or Wilke, Der Ur evangelist , 483-505 (’38). 
How far this agreement goes, in the discourses of Jesus, can be 
observed, for example, m Mt. 8 9 f. = Lk. 8 8/7 ; Mt. 6 24= Lk. 
1613; Mt.73 5 7 = Lk.64i/7 11 9 ; ML82o=Lk.9s8; Mt.937 = 
Lk. 10 2 ; Mt. 11 4-6 = Lk. 7 vsf ; Ml 11 2 x-a^a ?.$/. = Lk. 10 13- 
X521./C; Mt.i24xyC~Lk.il 31/7 ;l or, for instances of coinci- 
dence between all three evangelists, Ml 28 6 7 a— Mk. 12 38^ 39= 
Lk. 11 43 20 46; Mt.24xo = Mk. 18 17 = Lk. 21 23 ; Mt. 

Mk. 13 30^7= Lk. 21 3a f. Between Ml and Mk. this close 
agreement is met with elsewhere mainly in the OT quotations 
C t.g ., ML158/C 4=Mk. 76/7 10, Mt.l94-6=Mk.l06-9) and in 
the narrative of the Passion (eg-. , M L 2624 30 32=Mk. 142t 26 28); 
of agreement between Mk. and Lk. Mk. 1 24./ = Lk. 4 34^ may 
be taken as examples. Instances of deliberate divergence in the 
midst of the closest verbal agreement can be pointed to in Lk. 
11 20 (cast out devils]! as against Mt. 12 28, or in Lk. 11 13 (to 
give good gifts) as against Mt. 7 xi (| 120 c). The artificiality 
and improbability which are seen to be necessarily inherent in 
the hypothesis under discussion as soon as one tries to apply it 
in detail, come very clearly to light in Arthur Wright s TAe 
Composition of the Four Gospels (’90), A Synopsis of the 
Gospels in Greek (’96), The Gospel according to St. Luke (1900). 
Veit, the most recent German advocate of the hypothesis {Die 


1 Consult further, Wernle, Die Synoptische Frage , 81 C99). 
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Synoptischen Parallelen , ’97), has even found himself driven to 
the assumption that Jesus communicated his teaching to his 
disciples catechetically, in the form of continually repeated 
question and answer, as was the custom with the Rabbis. 


(b) To many this hypothesis commends itself as an 
asylum orthodoxies. It dispenses with the necessity of 
assuming that original documents from which our 
gospels had been drawn — writings of eye-witnesses — 
have perished ; also with the necessity of supposing 
that evangelists had deliberately — in other words, with 
tendency — altered the written text of their predecessors 
that lay before them. But such advantages are only 
apparent, not real ; the variations are present, and 
they do not admit of explanation as due to mere 
accident. 


(c) Nevertheless, inadequate though the unaided 
hypothesis be as a complete explanation of* the pheno- 
mena displayed by our present gospels — and of course 
we have been here dealing with it in its purity and as 
unassisted by any other assumption — it is at the same 
time equally certain that it contains an essential element 
of truth. Unquestionably the formation of a gospel 
narrative was oral in its beginning. The opposite 
theory that a creative writer freely composed the entire 
material without any previous oral currency (Bruno 
Bauer, Volkmar) may be regarded as no longer in the 
field. But, further, the propagation of the gospel 
story by oral tradition continued to be carried on for 
a considerable time even after the first written docu- 
ments had taken shape, and thus was capable of 
exerting an influence even upon gospels of a com- 
paratively late date (§ 119^, end). 

The next hypothesis to rely upon very simple means 
is that the evangelist who wrote second in order made 
ms RnT-mvariTwr 1156 wor ^ of the first, and the 

hvrotheste third used the work of one or 1,0111 of 
• his predecessors. To grasp this hypo- 
thesis in its purity we must put aside all idea of any 
other written sources than the canonical, and must 
keep out of account as far as possible the idea of any 
oral sources. 1 * 


Of the six imaginable orders, two — viz., Lk., Mt., Mk., and 
Lk., Mk.. Mt.— nave long been abandoned. A third— Mt., 
Lk., Mk.*— may also be regarded as no longer in the field. It 
relied specially on the observation that Mk. often makes use of 
two expressions for the same thing, for which in the parallel 
passages only one is found in Mt. and the other in Lk. But 
this phenomenon admits equally well of another possible ex- 
planation — that the diffuseness observable in Mk. (§ 4) gave 
Mt. and Lk. opportunity for condensation. 8 (Cp Hawkins, 
110-113, also 100-105 ; Wernle, 23 f. 151-154; Woods in Stud. 
Bibl. et Eccles. 2 66/.). 


Three orders still continue to be seriously argued 
for : Mt. Mk. Lk. ; Mk. Mt. Lk. ; Mk. Lk. Mt. In 
spite of the fact that every assertion, no matter how 
evident, as to the priority of one evangelist and the 
posteriority of another in any given passage will be 
found to have been turned the other way round by 
quite a number of scholars of repute, 4 we nevertheless 
hope to gain a large measure of assent for the following 
propositions : — 


1 At the same time, even when these are assumed as sub- 
sidiary to the hypothesis, the remarks we have to make will 
still apply of course at all points where borrowing as between 
the three evangelists comes into the question. 

* The hypothesis of Griesbach, — also called the combination- 
hypothesis, but not happily, for evidently Mk. or Lk., if either 
been the third to wnte, could also have combined the data 
supplied by his two predecessors. 

S In the passage most frequently cited (Mk. 1 32) it was even 
necessary, after ‘at even,' to add, 4 when the sun did set,’ for 
according to Mk. it was the Sabbath day and before sunset it 
would have been unlawful to bring any sick. Yet Lk. (4 40) 
could omit the first of the two clauses without loss, and ML 
(8 x6), as with him the events did not occur on the Sabbath, 
could drop the second. 

4 Probably the most conspicuous example in point here is 
4 the carpenter ’ (6 ritcrtuv) of Mk. 6 3 as against 4 the carpenter's 
son ’ (6 tov Tfxrovos vufc) of Ml 18 £5, or 4 son of Joseph' (vtbc 
Taur#) of Lk. 4 22. On the one side it is held that ML and 
Lk. are here secondary, because they shrink from calling Jesus 
an artizan ; on < the other, the secondary place is given to Mk. 
because he shrinks from calling Jesus the son of Joseph. 
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(a) A very strong argument for the priority of Mk. 
is the fact that, with the exception of some thirty 
verses, his entire material reappears both in Mt. and in 
Lk. , or at least in one or other of them, and that too — 
what is even more important — in both, or at least in one, 
in the same order as in Mk. The absence of the thirty 
verses admits of a satisfactory explanation (§ ii8, n.), 
whilst on the other hand the absence from Mk. of so 
much matter contained in Mt. and Lk. would be un- 
accountable. For details as to this, and especially also 
for the explanation of the marked divergencies in the 
order of Mt 8 - 12 , we refer the reader to Woods, 63-78 
and Wemle, 127-130. 

For one example, see§ 128^: — Mt. 13 34/ (speaking 
in parables) comes before Mt 1344-52 (treasure, pearls, 
etc. ) instead of after it. 

To Mk. 645-836 there is no parallel in Lk. In f 15 above, 
this section of Mk. is derived from a separate tradition ‘ which 
he did not wish to include in his gospel.’ Reasons for the omis- 
sion in Lk. are in fact conceivable ; for example, the discussion 
of the ceremonial law in 7 x-23 (washing, corban, etc.), it may 
have been thought, had little interest for Gentile Christian 
readers, or in the narrative of the Canaanitish woman Jesus 
may have seemed too Jewish ; in other sections the omission 
is less easily explained. Others have accordingly conjectured 
that in the copy of Mk. which lay before Lk., 645-836 were 
accidentally wanting. This suggestion cannot be set aside by 
showing that in Lk. 11 38 (Jesus not first washed) 12 1 (beware of 
leaven) we have echoes of Mk. 7 2 (disciples’ unwashed hands) 
8 15 (beware of leaven), for Lk. may have derived these from 
other sources. The most important point is that at Lk. 9 18 
(Whom do the multitude say that I am?), where after omission 
of Mk. 645-S26, Lk. again begins to follow Mk., he gives an 
introduction which embodies distinct reminiscences of the 
beginning of the portion omitted, 6 45-47 (praying alone, etc. : 
kcu, clvtov, jrpotrev\6fAtvov, Kara (iSvas). If, therefore, the section 
of Mk. was wanting in Lk.’s copy, that copy must at least have 
contained Mk.’s three first verses, or the single words just cited 
must at least have been still legible in it. Through the immediate 
sequence of Peter’s confession (Mk. 827-30=1^. 9 18-21) on the 
feeding of the five thousand (Mk. 6 31-44= Lk. 9 10-17) has 
also come about that Lk. transfers the scene of the confession 
to the locality of the feeding, that is, to Bethsaida (so accord- 
ing to Lk. 9 10 ; somewhat otherwise, Mk. 6 45), instead of placing 
it at Caesarea Philippi (Mk. 827 ; cp f 135). 

(b) Mt. is secondary to Mk. 

In Mt. 14 5 Herod wishes to put the Baptist to death, and is 
restrained only by fear of the people ; in Mk. 6 ia/C, on the 
contrary, it is Herod ias who wishes the death of John, whilst 
Herod hears him gladly. With this it agrees that in Mk. 6 26 
Herod is sorry because he is bound by his oath to order the 
execution. But the same sorrow is ascribed to him also in 
Mt. 14 9. In Mk. 6 29 the Baptist is buried by his disciples ; 

in Mk. 6 30 the disciples of Jesus return from their missionary 
journey and report the miracles they have wrought. The 
connection of the two verses is quite casual, the account of the 
Baptist’s end being episodical. But in Mt. 14 12 it is the 
disciples of John who not only bury their master but also bring 
their report to Jesus — the report, namely, of this burial. The 
report by the disciples of Jesus of their own return would, in 
fact, come in too late here t as they were sent out as early as 
10 5 and their presence with Jesus again has been already 
presupposed in 12 1 ; but in 14 13 Mt would not have had the 
least occasion to mention a report by the disciples of John to 
Jesus had it not been that the report of Jesus’ own disciples 
nad been mentioned in Mk.630. In Mk. 10 17 f. the 

answer of Jesus to the question, 'Good Master, what shall I do 
that 1 may inherit eternal life? ’ is ' Why cal lest thou me good ? 
None is good, save God only.’ In Mt. 19 16 f the question 
runs : ' Master, what good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life? ’ and the first part of the answer corresponds : * Why 
askest thou me concerning that which is good?’ Very in- 
appropriate, then, is the second part : ‘ One (masc.) there is 
who is the good (o ayatios).’ Had not Mt. here had before him 
such a text as that of Mk. and Lk. he would certainly, following 
his own line of thought, have proceeded ‘one (neut.) is the 
good (rb aya96v) f ‘ all the more because the immediate con- 
tinuation also (w. 17-ip), the exhortation to keep the command- 
ments, would have suited so admirably. The question of 
Mt. 19 3 contains the words ‘ for every cause ’ (xara. irao-av 
air lov) merely because Mt. wishes to introduce ‘fornication* 
(iropvfta) as an exception (v. 9). But in this form the question 
would nave had no ‘temptation* in it, for an authority so 
great as Rabbi Schammai had already laid down restrictions on 
the freedom of divorce. On the ‘were amazed * (ii(anunv) 
of Mt. 1233 as coming from the ‘is beside himself* (t$4<rrrj) of 
Mk. 8 ax, see § 8, middle, and Acts, 1 17 x. On the first journey 
of Jesus into foreign parts, see § 112 a, n.; cp further 9 137 a , 
f 140 ab, and f 145 eh; also Wemle, Z30-Z78. 

(c) Lk.’s secondary character in relation to Mk. is 
shown with extraordinary frequency, especially in the 
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stylistic changes he makes while retaining individual 
words. Let a single example suffice. 

According to Mk. 4z9 ‘the lusts of other things' enter into 
the man and choke the word of God. This "entering in' 
(citnropfvopfvcu) does not suit the figure for the explanation of 
which it is used— -the figure, namely, of thorns choking the 
good seed. Lk. (8x4) accordingly avoids the expression 
‘entering in,' yet does not fail to bring in the word 0 going,’ 
vopevopevot), using it now, however, of men who in their walk 
(RV * as they go on their way ’) are choked by cares and 
riches and lusts as if by thorns. The participle had in fact laid 
such hold on his memory as he read his model, that it came at 
once to his pen though in a new connection. Many other 
examples will be found in Wemle, 3-40 ; Krenkel, Josephus u . 
Lucas, 33-49 (’94). One can also make use of the collections 
in Hawkins, 53-61, though he himself prefers to infer from 
them ‘oral transmission. . But in order to furnish also from 
Lk. an instanceof a materially important and clearly intended, 
if not quite deliberate, distortion of an expression in his source 
into a veiy different meaning, as has already been done in the 
case of Mt. (19 16 f. 12 33 ; see above, b\ and will be done in 
that of Mk. (828 see below, d\ we point to his procedure 
with the word * Galilee ’ (Lk. 246 ‘ when he was yet in Galilee,’ 
as compared with Mk. 16 7 * goeth before you into Galilee ’ = 
Mt. 28 7 ; see g 9, beginning). 

( d ) While the preceding paragraphs seem to speak 
for the order Mk. Mt. Lk. (or Mk. Lk. Mt.) we must 
nevertheless go on also to say that Mk. is secondary to 
Mt. On Mk. 727a (children first), 13 24 (‘in those 
days after that tribulation’), 9 z (some not taste of 
death), see above, §113. 

In the parable of the wicked husbandmen Mk. mentions, on 
each occasion, only one messenger as having been sent, but 
finally, 12 5, in a quite unnecessary and even disturbing manner 
says that there were yet many others (in agreement with 
Mt. 21 35). Mt. says (12 32) that blasphemy against the 

son of man shall be forgiven, and only that against the Holy 
Spirit shall not be forgiven, and, immediately before ( v . 31), 
that every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven to men, but the 
blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven. In place of 
these two sentences Mk. has only one (3 28 /.) ; all their sins 
shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and their blasphemies ; 
only not those against the Holy Spirit. Thus he has retained 
the word ‘Son of Man,’ but made it plural and thereby set 
aside the sense which seemed offensive from the point of view 
of a worshipper of Jesus, viz., that blasphemy against Jesus 
can be forgiven. 1 Cp, further, the examples in § 119. 

If what has just been advanced is correct, it shows 
that the borrowing-hypothesis, unless with the assistance 
of other assumptions, is unworkable, if only for the 

1 The attempt has often been made to invert the relationship 
of the two passages and make out that Mt. 12 31 is taken from 
Mk. 828/, and that Mt. 12 32 says the same thing and comes 
from Lk. 12 io, or rather from Lk.’s source. It is argued 
that the Aramaic expression ‘Son of Man,’ meaning any 
man whatever, as in Ps. 8 5, is rendered with justice ad 
sensum in Mk. by the plural, but in Lk.’s source was 
erroneously applied to Jesus. But since ‘Son of Man’ 
is the only, or almost the only, Aramaic expression for the 
idea ‘ man,’ it is impossible that the first writers of Greek in 
primitive Christendom should not have had occasion, a thousand 
times oyer, to render it by ‘ man ’ (a rtpurros). All the more 
inconceivable is it that precisely here they should have under- 
stood Jesus alone to be meant by it, if such an interpretation 
had not been absolutely certain. In their worship of Jesus it 
must have appeared to them in itself the greatest possible 
blasphemy to say that blasphemy against Jesus could be 
forgiven (8 131). It is precisely Mk. who has allowed himself 
to be influenced by this consideration. He alone it is, further, 
who in 3 30 adds the remark that the reason why Jesus spoke of 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit was because they had spoken 
of himself as possessed by an unclean spirit (8 22). But the 
accusation in 3 22 is not, as Mk. makes it appear, a blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, but rather a blasphemy against the 

G srson of Jesus. Thus the saying to the effect that one 
asphemy can be forgiven, another not, does not at all fit 
the context in the form it receives in Mk., and 830 is only an 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of Mk. to justify his addition. 
Mk. in so doing presupposes that Jesus had identified himself 
with the Holy Spirit. But the opposite view, that of Mt and 
Lk., that he distinguished between himself and the Holy Spirit 
can have come only from Jesus himself. Moreover, it is to be 
observed that in Lk. this saying of Jesus stands in quite a 
different place (12 10) from that of the accusation (11 15, by 
Beelzebub, etc.), which according to Mk. (832-30) and Mt. 
(1224-32) furnished the occasion fen* it Now, precisely here 
(11 183-70 23) Lk. is drawing from the same source as Mt. 

if 30). In that common source, therefore, the two por- 
tions referred to were not yet in connection with each other ; 
for in that case Lk. would certainly not have separated them 
here. We can attach all the less importance to their connection 
in Mk. if even their connection in Mt, though so much more 
suitable, is not original. 
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reason that it is compelled in one and the same breath 
to say contrary things as to the relative priority of Mt. 
and Mk. Nevertheless it is impossible to doubt that 
the evangelists did borrow from one another ; the only 
question is whether here it is only our present gospels, 
or not also other written sources, that have been made 
use of. For this reason we have hitherto refrained 
from expressing ourselves to the effect that Mt (or Lk. ) 
was dependent on Mk. (or vice versa), contenting 
ourselves with saying that the one was secondary to the 
other ; we are thus led to consideration of the hypothesis 
of a written source or sources. 

(e) Before passing from the borrowing -hypothesis, 
however, it will be well to illustrate by a definite 
example the various linguistic changes to which refer- 
ence has been made in the preceding paragraphs (a to 
d). We select for this purpose the parable of the 
Sower and the interpretation it receives. The circum- 
stantiality and diffuseness of Mk. appear in 4i (the 
thrice repeated 4 sea ’ [0d\a<r<ra], and the pleonasm ' by 
the sea, on the land’), in 4 a (‘he taught them . . . 
and said unto them in his teaching ’), 45/. (the repeated 
‘and’ [kcU] — four times — and ‘because it had not’ — 
twice), 47 (‘and it yielded no fruit’), 4 18 (‘others are 
they that are sown among thorns ; these are they that 
. . . ’) ; an infelicitous manner of expression is in v. 15 
‘ these are they where.’ It is Lk. who has done most to 
smooth Mk. and turn it into idiomatic Greek. 

For Mk.'s paratactic sentences Lk. substitutes participial 
constructions (Lk. 86-8= Mk. 46-8) or a gen. abs. (Lk. 84 = Mk. 
4 1) ; also he substitutes better Greek words (Lk. 8 8 aya&rjv, 
iKarovTairkaarCova instead of Mk. 48 Ka\rjv, iv tuarov ; Lie. 812 
fiia£oAoc for (ra-rava? of Mk. 4 15; Lk. 813a fiexovrai for AafL- 
fidvov<riv of Mk. 4 16 ; Lk. 8 13b a^iaramai for oxavfiaAACoi'Tat of 
Mk. 4 17 ; Lk. 814 ov TtAeofopovaiv for aKapiros yLvtrax of Mk. 
4ro; Lk. 8 15 k apfiia kclAtj teal aya&rj is additional). In Lk. 8 14 
he drops the Hebraism [cares]* of the world ’(row auavos); he 
uses prepositional phrases in Lk.84 ‘of every city’ (of Kara 
ttoKiv) and ‘by a parable' (fiia vapafloXrfi), and in Lk. 813 
inserts the relative clause ‘which, when they have heard ’ 
(01 orav . . .) immediately after the antecedent ‘ Those upon 
the rock ’ (01 fii «iri rqv vtrpav) instead of at the end of its 
sentence as in Mk. 4 16. Lk.’s dependence upon Mk. is shown 
by the ‘good ground’ (icaAn yrj) of Lk. 8 15= Mk. 4 tio notwith- 
standing the substitution of a different adjective (aya 9 rj) in Lk. 
8e=Mk. 48(«raAij). similarly by his ‘ into' (eis)=Mk. 47 (4 18 ‘on 
to,’ «irt), and his ‘are choked ’ ( ayfivviyovrai ) in Lk. 8i4 = Mk. 
4 19 ‘ choke ’ (arvvrrvCyovtriv) in spite of the ‘ amid ’ (ev for 

Mk.’s ‘into’ (eis) and substitution of a different verb for ‘choke’ 
(aireirvi(av for Mk.’s avviirv i£av) in Lk. 87 = Mk. 4 7. In v. 12b 
Lk. reverts to the construction of Mk. (4ie>3) which he had 
avoided in isu« ( = Mk. 4 15a). He is not felicitous in his sub- 
stitution of * rock ’ (86) for ‘ stony ground ’ (Mk. 4 5), for on the 
bare rock nothing can grow at all. 

Mt. (131-33) also smooths and Graecizes. 

Mt. (v. 2) omits the second * sea ’ (0a\atraa) of Mk. 4 1 and in 
place of the third adopts a turn of expression with ‘beach* 
(aiyiaAov). In v. 6 he makes use of the gen. abs., in v. 21 
substitutes other connectives (fie for xai and for elra). The 
Hebraistic ‘make fruit’ (Kopnbv iroteiv; cp Gen. 1 11) he alters to 
‘ give fruit ’ (Kapvbv SiSovai). At the same time Mt. 13 23 shows 
his dependence on Mk. by retaining ‘ make ’ (iroieiv) alongside 
of ‘produce fruit’ (xapiro^opetv) and in 18 22 (just as Lk. 
814) two of Mk.’s turns of expression («is of Mk.47 and 
trvfjLirviytLv as in Mk. 4 7 19), or in v. 26 the sing. ‘ crowd ’ (oxAot, 
cp Mk. 4i), although immediately before he has used his favourite 
form * crowds ’ (oyAot). That Jesus was sitting Mt. has already 
presupposed (r. 1), and he has therefore to repeat the expres- 
sion in v. 2 from Mk. 4 1 after Tesus has entered the boat. In 
v. 19 Mt. has an infelicitous alteration to the effect that by the 
first sowing are intended those who do not understand the word, 
whereas we should think rather of those who easily allow them- 
selves to be again robbed of it 

Though, from what has been said, Mk. appears to 
have lain before both Mt. and Lk. it is not possible 
to assign to him the priority at all points. 

Mk.’s ‘ hearken ’ before * behold ’ in 4 3 is superfluous and 
disturbing; in 4 3 Mk. (and with him Mt. 18s) introduces an 
amplification of tne description which has the effect of prepar- 
ing for the explanation of the parable ; it is absent in Lk. (86). 
The OT expression * birds of the heaven ’ which all three 
evangelists give in the parable of the mustard seed (Mk. 4 32 
Mt. 18 33 Lk. 18 19) has m the present case been preserved only 
by Lk. (8 5) as also the ‘ make fruit ’ (iromv Kapwov) of 8 & 

(/) On the relation of dependence as between Mt. 
and Lk. see § 127. If the contention at the close of 
| 120 is correct, the borrowing-hypothesis when taken 
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without regard to the limitations demanded by Simons 
(§ 1276) leads to insuperable contradictions here also as 
in the question of the interdependence of Mk* and Mt. 

The hypothesis — especially associated with the name 
of Eichhom (from 1794 ) — one Aramaic gospel, in 
117 The w ^ c k Lessing as far back as 1778 con- 
nrll riTial jecturally recognised the ‘Gospel of the 
Hebrews,’ is in many points open to the 
Go L same objections as that of an oral original, 
™ only with the difference that it explains the 
agreements in our gospels better, their divergences in 
the same proportion worse. Even the further assump- 
tion of various translations into Greek with addition of 
new material at each translation is far from supplying 
the needed explanation of the divergences, for it is not 
by any means the literary form alone that differs ; the 
matter also, even the representation of the same matter, 
varies widely. The same thing has to be said of the 
hypothesis recently put forth anew by Resch (Die Login 
Jesu, ’98), who has even sought to restore to their 
presumed original Hebrew (not Aramaic) form the 
sayings of Jesus, along with a great number of narra- 
tives, including a history of the passion, the resurrec- 
tion, and the ascension of Jesus (thus even going beyond 
B. Weiss, see § 126 c, end), and moreover maintains that 
this original gospel was already known to Paul. The 
hypothesis of an original written gospel contains a 
kernel of truth, only in so far as it is certainly undeni- 
able that some one writer must have gone before the 
others in committing to writing the gospel tradition. 
But the fact of his having been first did not by any 
means necessarily secure for him exclusive, or even 
preponderating, influence over those who came after 
him ; his production may have been promptly followed 
by equally important writings from other pens. 

A special form of the hypothesis of an original written gospel 
is that set forth above, in If 3-14, according to whicn the 
Triple Tradition was written in very curt and often ambiguous 
form, somewhat after the manner of a discussion on the Mishna 
or of a modem telegram, and was variously expanded and 
supplemented by the several evangelists. 

The agreement of Mt. and Lk. against Mk. , if the two- 
former were not acquainted with each other, leads to 
n a rvi-ierinai ^ hypothesis that each of them had 
before him a Mk. in one and the same 
form though different from that which 
we now possess ; this was used both by Mt. and Lk. 
whilst the canonical Mk. diverges from it. The superior 
age of the form of Mk. postulated by this hypothesis, 
would gain in probability if the canonical Mk. were found 
to be secondary to Mt. and Lk. (see §§ n6*f, e, 119 ;* 
for the other view see § 3, and, with reference to it, 
what is said in § 126 a). Hawkins ( Hor . Syn. App. B). 
reckons some 240 instances of agreement of Mt. and 
Lk. against Mk. Each individual case may be unim- 
portant and might in other circumstances admit of the 
explanation that Lk. of his own proper motion chose 
the same alteration of the canonical text of Mk. as Mt. 
had ; but their large number forbids such an explanation 
here. 

As for the extent of the original Mk. now conjectured, 
the difficulty with which the hypothesis can be made to 
work is increased if with Beyschlag we suppose it to* 
have been nearly equal to the canonical Mk. ; in 
particular, it then becomes difficult to understand why 
a new book differing so little from the old should have 
been produced at all. If, again, the original book is- 
held (so Holtzmann) to have been longer than the 
canonical Mk. it becomes possible to assign to it a con- 
siderable number of paragraphs (now preserved to us- 
only in Mt. and Lk. ) not so easily explained as derived 
from Mt.'s and Lk/s other sources (§ 122). If finally 
we think of the original Mk. (so Weizsficker) as 
shorter, then the additions of canonical Mk. that 
can be pointed to are merely the verses (some thirty" 
or so) peculiar to him, together with such individual, 
expressions as have no parallels either in Mt. or in Lk» . 
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These individual expressions are partly for the sake of 
more graphic description (1 7 bowing down, K&ifms ; 14 3 
*she brake the cruse'; see also I41 23/ 10 23/. 
15 43 ; and the like), partly they give greater precision by 
giving names (2 14 3 17 10 46 15 ax 40 16 x) or numbers 
(613 637 145 ; cp on the whole of this head Hawkins, 
93-103; Wernle, 45-47, 015/.). They do not give 
one the impression, however, of being interpolations 
of later date than the rest of the work, and they can 
more easily be supposed to have been dropped by the 
writers who came after Mk. as hardly interesting enough 
(Wernle, 23/, 157/) or fitted to cause offence (so for 
example 64830/ — that Jesus had* no honour among 
his own kin and in his own house, and that they even 
said, ‘He is beside himself,’ see § 131). The entire 
verses, or narratives, on the other hand, which are 
peculiar to Mk. are much too inconsiderable to make 
it likely that a new book should have been judged 
necessary for their incorporation ; here too their 
omission by ML and Lk. admits of some explanation — 
or it is possible to find traces of them in Mt. and Lk. 1 

If the original Mk. is conceived of as having been 
materially shorter than the canonical Mk., the point 
at which this comes into consideration is when the 
origin of the latter rather than when that of Mt. 
and Lk. is being discussed, for we have no means 
of determining with precision the extent of the sup- 
posed original Mk. Particularly unpromising of any 
useful result must be any attempt (such as that 
made, for example, by Scholten) to construct an ori- 
ginal Mk. that shall be devoid of miracle. If 
Jesus did anything that seemed to men wonderful it 
would naturally be reported as in the fullest sense 
miraculous on the very day on which it occurred. In 
Acts 20 7- xa- the eye-witness — that he was an eye-witness 
is not doubted — relates that Eutychus was taken up 
•dead, though he also knows and tells us that Paul had 
said the young man’s life was still in him. 

If Lk. was acquainted with Mt., or Mt. with Lk., 
the need for postulating an original Mk. which has 

119. Secondary been spoken of j. n the prece 4“8 
. , J section seems to disappear ; and in 

character of JTJT 


canonical Mk. 


point of fact Holtzmann when he ac- 


cepted Lk.’s acquaintance with Mt. 
{Jahrbb. PT, '78, 553/ ; Theol. Lt.-Zg. , ’78, 553) seemed 
for a time to abandon the hypothesis of an original Mk. 

(a) The hypothesis nevertheless continues to be re- 
commended by a number of secondary traits in canonical 
Mk. which do not indeed, like those mentioned in 
5 1 16 d, prove dependence of Mk. on Mt. or on Lk. 
but still render it inconceivable that the canonical Mk. 
could have been the work which served Mt. or Lk. as 
a source. Of course there come into consideration here 
those places also in which Mt. and Lk. show no agree- 
ment against Mk. 

To this category belong such additions as * made with hands 
(xtipovotrjTos) and * made without hands ’ (axtipowoiirros) (Mk. 
14 58 H Mt. 26 61 ; not in Lk.), as also the sense-disturbing 
parenthesis (Mk. 9 12 || Mt. 17 11 ; not in Lk.), 'And how is it 
written ... set at nought?’ (xai nS>s yiyoaimu . . . efov- 
4 kvt» 9 ff), the remark, based on Roman Law (Mk. 10 xa after v. 11 
* Mt. 19 9 ; Lk. omit), that the woman also can put away her 
husband, and (1 3 H Ml 8 3 Lk. 8 4) the quotation from Malachi 
wrongly attributed to Isaiah. Conversely in 14 62 the * hence- 


wrongly attributed to Isaiah. Conversely in 14 62 the * hence- 
forth (ax’ ap«X which Ml (2664) has, is omitted. 727a 
(children first) ; 9 x (some standing by) ; 18 24 (in those days 
after that tribulation, see f 113) have been recast; and in 
1462 ‘I am* (eyw ct/u u) is an elucidation of the obscure ( thou 
sayest ' (<ri> tat) of Ml 2664. In 4sx/ the sayings about 


saye&t' (<rv •imut) of Ml 26 64. In 4 *1/ the sayings about 
the lamp and about the hidden thing which must be brought 
to light are, by the introduction of 'in order that’ (tva), 
adapted to the object for which they are here intended,— 
namely, to say that if one happens to have found out the 

1 Mk. 4 26-so (stages of growth) finds its parallel in Ml 
1824-30 (tares) (see ft 128 c\ Mk. 731-37 (dear and dumbX in 
Mt. 15 20-31 (multitudes diseased), Mk. 10 34 (answereth again 
and saith . . . how hard), in Ml 19 21 (and again I say . . . 


1824-30 (tares) (see ft 128 c)~ Mk. 731-37 (deaf and dumbX in 
Mt. 15 20-31 (multitudes diseased), Mk. 10 34 (answereth again 
and saith . . . how hard), in Ml 19 24 (and again I say . . . 
easier for camel) ; the * were amaacd * («£ (<rram) of Ml 12 23 
arises from the ‘ is beside himself’ of Mk. 8 21 (see ft 8, 

middle, and Acts, ft 17 *X the touching of the eyes of the blind 
(Ml 20 34 9 29) from Mk. 8 23 (spat on his eyes, etc-X 


meaning of any parable he is not to keep his discovery a 
secret ; but this application of the two sayings is certainly 
not the original one (see ft 134X In Mlc. 8x6, when the 
statement that Jesus appointed the twelve is repeated, the 
designation of Simon as the first apostle is omitted, only his 
being suraamed Peter is mentioned. In 1042 the expression 
‘they which are accounted to rule’ (oi Sokovvt*? apx * tv ) — 
instead of the simple ‘rulers’ (ot a ipx°vm) of Ml 20 25— is a 
mitigating reflection of the same kind as is frequently met with 
also in Lk. (the closest parallel in Lk.8s8, ‘that which he 
thinketh he hath In Mk. 12 34 the statement that ‘no man 
after that durst ask him any question ’ is introduced at a quite 
inappropriate point (namely, immediately after the commenda- 
tion of the discreet scribe) ; it is met with in its right place in 
Ml 22 46 immediately after the discomfiture of the Pharisees by 
the telling answers of Jesus to their ‘ tempting ’ questions. In 
Mk. 11 25, we find ‘ the father who is in heaven ’ (& war bp 6 «r 
Tolr ovpavols), the only instance in Mlc. of an expression which 
is characteristic in Ml Cp also 9 50 (ft 3X 

(b) It is open to us, no doubt, to try to account for 
these secondary passages by assuming that after the 
canonical Mk. had been used by Mt. and Lk. it was 
altered by copyists. 

The additions in Mk. 14 58 (‘ made with[out] hands *) do not, in 
point of fact, reappear in 15 29 (* railed at him, saymg ’) ; Mk. 
9 12 b (‘ how is it written, etc.’) falls into place after 9 13 (‘ Elijah 
is come 0 and perhaps was originally a marginal note on this 
verse by an early reader. 1 2 (quot. from Mai.) or even la/ 
(v. 3 from Is.) have often before now been thought to have been 
prefixed at a later date— especially 1 2, since only v. 3 comes 
from Isaiah while v. 2 on the contrary comes from Mai. 3 1 and 
moreover coincides verbatim , in spite of original Heb. and LXX, 
with Mt. 11 10= Lk. 7 27 (ft 4, n. 1). Should we be prepared to go 
further and agree to treat as the work of a later hand everything 
that could by any possibility be so explained, we should regard 
also the end of Mk. 12^ (‘and many others, beating some, and 
killing some,’ discussed in ft 116 <f)» and the mention of the sisters 
of Jesus in 3 32 (against w. 31, 33), as having been introduced by 
an old reader (8 32, in anticipation of v. 35 ‘ whosoever shall do, 
etc.) ; so also 11 2 (‘ whereon no man ever yet sat ’) and even 
11 13 (‘ for it was not the season of figs ’ ; see ft 137 b t 0X ‘And 
the gospel’s ’in 8 35 10 29 may also be an addition ; the words 
‘ for my sake ’ make it superfluous. On the other hand, after 
‘prophesy’ (irpo^ijrevo-ov) in Mk. 146s, the words which Ml 
( 2668) and Lk. (2264) agree in giving, ‘who is he that smote 
thee,’ may have dropped out (§ 3, n. 2); so perhaps also ‘to 
know ’ (yvtovai) after ‘is given’ in Mk. 4 11 ; it is found both in 
Mt. (18 1 1) and in Lk. (8 10). Cp Hawkins, 122. ‘ Henceforth ’ 

(air’ aprt), on the other hand, can have come into Mt. 2664 from 
divergent oral tradition, the existence of which alongside of 
written sources must always be taken into account, especially 
when dealing with such important utterances of Jesus (ft 115 c). 

(c) On the other hand, there are many places to 
which this explanation (later alteration of canonical 
Mk. ) does not admit of being applied. 

727a (‘children first’), 9x (some standing by), 18 24 (in those 
days after that tribulation), 421/ (lamp), 10 42 (accounted to rule) 
are much too well conceived to allow of our resolving them into 
marginal glosses ; so also Mk. 3 30 (‘ because they said ’) (| 1 16 d, 
n.) and the weakening of the statement in 144 as compared with 
Mt.268 (that ‘some,’ but not ‘the disciples,' complained of the 
waste of the ointmentX That the cock crowed twice at Peter’s 
denial of Jesus is stated not only in H30 but also in w. 68 and 
73 ; and even if the statement must be traced to a misunder- 
standing (as in ft 14), the misunderstanding must be imputed to 
the author, not to a glossator who would hardly be so very care- 
ful as to insert his note in three separate places. We should 
not be justified in setting down Mk. 948-50 (fire not quenched ; 
salted with fire ; salt is good) as a later addition simply because 
in this passage sayings are strung together without any inward 
connection with each other ; for the same phenomenon can be 
observed elsewhere in the gospels (ft 133c). 

(d) It avails little to seek to find in Codex D and the 
allied MSS an older text of Mk. as compared with 
which the present Mk. has been corrupted by tran- 
scribers. 

In the first place, D but rarely presents different readings in 
those places where Mt. and Lk. offer a better text than canonical 
Mk. Moreover, when, for example, in Mk. 4xx D has the ‘to 
know’ (y vttvai), the absence of which was noted above, this may 
be due quite as well to insertion from Mt. or Lk.. or even to anti- 
cipation of the ‘ how shall ye know ? ’ (yvwqvxfte) of 4 13. ■> In D 
there are manifold traces of a very independent mind. For this 
reason we cannot be perfectly confident that D’s reading in 16, 
‘ John was clothed in a camel’s skin ’ ( 64 ppiv *«m«Xov), is the 
original one, although the expression in canonical Mk. is diffi- 
cult : * John was clothed with camel’s hair.’ The ‘ camel’s skin ’ 
may be a deliberate rectification of the text quite as well as that 
adopted in Mt. 8 4, ‘ he had his raiment of camel’s hair.’ For the 
same reason it would not be safe to lay stress on the fact that 
for Mk. 227/ D has only these words : * But I say unto you, 
the Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath,’ or that Mk. 935 o 
(if any man would be first) is altogether absent (cp ft xa8 (/]). 
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(a) From the statement of Papias given above in g 
65, Schleiermacher in 1832 first drew the inference 
180 . The Logia t ^ lat a P° st ^ e Matthew had made 
aa a source tor * n ‘^ ramaic a collection only of the 

Mt. ftnd Lk. Jesus. Whether this is 

what Papias really meant is question- 
able, for undoubtedly he was acquainted with the 
canonical Mt. and had every occasion to express 
himself with regard to this book as well as with regard 
to Mk. If he was speaking of Mt. , then he was as 
much in error as to its original language as he was 
as to its author (see § 149) ; this, however, is con- 
ceivable enough. That by his logia Papias intended 
the whole gospel of Mt. , although this contains not 
discourses merely but narratives as well, is not by any 
means impossible (see § 65, n. 3). In Greek, logia, 
it is true, means only things said (Acts 7 38, the angel 
which spake; Rom. 32 4 oracles,’ “etc. ) ; but if Papias 
took the word as a translation of Heb. dibhre (n^) — 
which he may readily have done, on his assumption of 
a Semitic original — then for him it meant 4 events ’ in 
general. 1 

(b) The actual state of the case in Mt. and Lk. , how- 
ever, furnishes justification for the hypothesis to which 
scholars have been led by the words of Papias, even 
though perhaps only by a false interpretation of them. 
A great number, especially of the sayings of Jesus 
which are absent from Mk. , are found in Mt. and Lk. 
in such a way that they must be assumed to have come 
from a common source. If these passages were found 
in absolute agreement in both gospels it would be 
possible to believe that Lk. had taken them over from 
Mt. , or Mt. from Lk. ; but in addition to close general 
agreement the passages exhibit quite characteristic 
divergences. 

(c) In point of fact the controverted question as to 
whether it is Mt. or Lk. who has preserved them in their 
more original form must be answered by saying that in 
many cases it is the one, in many other cases the other. 

Secondaty in Lk., for example, are : 12 4 as against Mt. 10 28 
(be not afraid of them which kill the body), 11 13 as against Mt. 7 1 1 
(prayer for the Holy Spirit), Lk. 11 42 as against Mt. 2823 (the 
generalisation ‘every herb,’ rrav \oL\avov), or, 11 44, the mis- 
understanding that the Pharisees are like sepulchres because 
they 4 appear not ? ‘ and not because, as in Mt. 2327 f, they are 
outwardly beautiful but inwardly noisome. In Lk. 627-36 = 
Mt. 6 38-48 Lk. makes love of one’s enemy the chief considera- 
tion and introduces it accordingly at the beginning in v. 27. He 
betrays his dependence, however, by repeating it in v. 35 because 
in the parallel passage, Mt. 544 (or in Mt.’s source), it is met with 
in that position. Cp further, § 127 <z. On the other hand Lk.’s 

representation in 1326 (we did eat and drink) fits better with the 
Jewish conditions in which Jesus lived than does Mt. 7 22 (Lord, 
Lord, did we not prophesy?). In Lk.202i the Hebraistic 
expression 4 respect the person ’ (kafifiavtiv irpoertoirov : lit. 4 accept 
the face ’) is retained, whilst in Mk. 12 14= Mt. 22 16 the phrase is 
changed. On Lk. 8 6 (other fell on the rock) see $ 116 r, end, on 
11 30, | 140 a. In the Lord’s Prayer the text of Mt where Lk. 
has parallels is distinctly the more original ; on the other hand, 
the clauses which are not found in Lk. may have been intro- 
duced afterwards (see ft 18 and the maxim in § 145 c ; also 
Lord’s Prayer). 

A similar conclusion — the existence of a source used 
in common by Mt. and Lk. but different from Mk. — is 
u i indicated by the doublets, that is to 
12 d th 11016 f ^ utterances which either Mt. or 
ana tneory or or give, i n two separate 

two sources. places a 

{a) In the majority of cases it can be observed that 
in Mt. the one doublet has a parallel in Mk. and the 
other in Lk. In these cases it is almost invariably found 


1 In what follows, we use the word ‘ logia ’ (because it has 
become conventional) in both senses ( 4 sayings ’ alone, and say- 
ings and narratives ’) throughout, even if the authors to whom 
we have occasion to refer, prefer another word. This is specially 
desirable when they simply say 4 the source,’ for we must allow 
for the possibility of several sources for the synoptic gospels. 

* In Mk. there are only two passages that ran be called 
doublets — 935 (‘ if any man would be . first J and 10 43^/r ( who- 
soever would become great J on which see § 128 [f ] ; for 9i 
(‘there be some here \ and 18 10 (‘gospel first preached ) can 
hardly be so classed. For doublets cp Hawkins 64-87, Werole 
XZX-U3 (in neither is the enumeration complete). 
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that in the parallel with Mk. not only the occasion but 
also the text is in agreement with Mk. , and in the parallel 
with Lk. occasion and text are in agreement with Lk. 
Similarly, Lk. , wherever there is a doublet, is found to 
agree in the one case with Mk. and in the other with Mt. 
If it must be conceded that in many cases the agreement 
of text is not very manifest, this is easily accounted for 
by the consideration that the evangelist (Mt. or Lk.) 
in writing the text the second time would naturally 
recall the previous occasion on which it had been given. 1 
The passages, however, in which the observation made 
above. holds good are many enough. 2 To account for 
them without the. theory of two sources would, even 
apart from these special agreements, be extraordinarily 
difficult, — indeed possible only where an epigrammatic 
saying fits not only the place assigned to it in what is 
assumed to be the one and only source, but also the 
other situation into which the evangelist without follow- 
ing any source will have placed it 

In some places indeed this would seem to be what we must 
suppose to have actually happened, as we are unable to point to 
two different sources. So Lk. 14 11 = 18 14 ( 4 he who exalteth him- 
self shall be abased ’) ; or the quotation from Hos. 66 (mercy not 
sacrifice) in Mt. 9 13 = 12 7 (which, moreover, is not very ap- 
propriate in either case). It must be with deliberate intention 
that the preaching with which, according to Mk. 1 15 (the time ; 
repent)=Mt.4i7, Jesus began his ministry is in Mt.82 already 
assigned to the Baptist ; or the binding and loosing (f 136) to 
Peter. On the other hand, the answer r I know you not ’ which 
follows the invocation 4 Lord, Lord ’ in Mt. 7 22 / (many will 
say) and 25 n f (five virgins) is associated with a different narra- 
tive in the two cases and cannot therefore, properly, be regarded 
as an independent doublet ; so also with the threatening with 
fire (312 = 1830). 

But, in other cases, such a repetition of a saying, on 
the part of an evangelist, without authority for it in. 
some source in each case, is all the more improbable 
because Lk. often, and frequently also Mt. (see, e.g . , 
§128 [/, g\, or the omission of Mk. 8 38 = Lk. 9 26 after 
Mt. I626 on account of Mt. 10 33), avoids introducing for 
the second time a saying previously given, even when 
the parallel has it, and thus a doublet might have been 
expected as in the cases adduced at the beginning of 
this section. 

Were this not so, we should expect that Lk. , having 
before him ex hypothesi the same sources as Mt. , would 
in every case, or nearly every case, have had a doublet 
wherever Mt. had one ; and vice versa. As a matter of 
fact only three or four sayings are doublets in Mt. as 
well as in Lk. ; on the other hand, although the 
derivation of a passage from the logia is not always free 
from doubt, we are entitled to reckon that Lk. has seven 
doublets peculiar to himself, and Mt. twice as many. 

(b) We are led to the same inference — that two 
sources were employed — by those passages common to 
the three Gospels in which Mt. and Lk. have in common 
certain little insertions not to be found in Mk. ; as, for 
example, Mt. 186 f (millstone) = Lk. 17 1/. as compared 
with Mk.942, or Mt. 3 n /. (baptize with water) = Lk. 

3 16/ as compared with Mk. 1 7/ , at the close of which 
passage both even have in common the words 4 and with 
fire ’ {koX 7 rvpl). Another very manifest transition from 
one source to another is seen in the parable of the mustard 
seed. This is given in the form of a narrative only in 
Lk. 13 18/. ; in Mk. 430-32, on the other hand, in the 
form of a general statement. Now, Mt. 13 31 f has in 

1 For example Lk. 11 33 (lamp under bushel) agrees much 
more closely with 8 16 (under bed) than with its proper parallel 
in Mt. 515; but Lk.8x6 agrees just as closely with its proper 
parallel in Mk. 4ai as it does with Lk.1133. Cp further, 
especially, Mk. 8 35 (save life, lose it) = Mt. 16 25 = Lk. 9 24, from 
which the other two parallels, Mt. 103O=Lk. 17 33, are distin- 
guised in common only by the use of «u instead of 64. 

2 E.g. Mt. 13 12 (whosoever hath)=Mk. 435 (with Lk. 8 18 £) ; 
Mt. 25 20 (unto every one that hath)— Lk. 19 36, or Mt. 199= Mk. 
IO11; Mt. 632 (divorce)=Lk. 16 18, or Mt. 193o«Mk.l03z ; 
Mk. 20x6 (last, first) =Lk. 18 30, or Mt. 2l2x=Mk.lla3; Mt. 
17 20 (faith as mustard seed)= Lk. 17 6, or Mt. 21 22*3 Mk. 11 24 ; 
Mt. 77./C (ask) = Lk.119 or Lk. 8 X7 «= Mk. 4 22 ; Lk.l2a 
(covered up, revealed) = Mt. 10 26, or Lk. 926=Mk. 8 38; Lk.129 
(denieth, aenied)= Mt. 10 33, or Lk.923sMk.834=Mt. I694; 
Lk. 14 27 (bear cross)— Mt. 10 38. 
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the one half narrative, in the other general state- 
ment. 

In short, the so-called theory of two sources, — that is 
of the employment by Mt and Lk. of Mk. (or original 
Mk. ) on die one hand, and of the logia on the other — 
ranks among those results of gospel criticism which 
have met with most general acceptance. 

If the original Mk. was more extensive than the 
canonical, possibly it contained things which, on 
iao rtmtii .r another assumption, Mt and Lk. 
“ might be supposed to have taken 

mat ^^ fr ° m from the logia. In particular, has 
lOgia. this been asserted of the centurion of 
Capernaum (Mt. 85-13 = Lk. 7 i - io ), of the detailed 
account of the temptation (Mt. 4 x-xx = Lk. 4 1-13), and 
also of the Baptist’s message (Mt. 11 3-19 = Lk. 7 18-35), 
the logia being held to have been merely a collection of 
discourses. At present it is almost universally con- 
ceded that in any such collection the occasions of the 
discourses included must also have been stated in nar- 
rative form. This once granted, it is no longer possible 
to deny that, in certain circumstances, even narratives 
of some length may have been admitted, if only they 
led up to some definite utterance of Jesus. B. Weiss 
(§§ 125 rf, 126*), and, after him, Resch (§ 117), have 
even carried this thesis so far as to maintain that the 
logia formed a complete gospel with approximately as 
many narratives as discourses. 

A definite separation of the portions derived from the 
logia might be expected to result from linguistic investi- 
gation. B. Weiss has in point of fact sought with 
great care to determine the linguistic character of the 
logia ; but his argument is exposed to an unavoidable 
source of error, namely this, that the vocabulary of the 
logia can be held to have been definitely determined 
only when we have already, conjecturally, assigned 
certain definite passages to this source. In so far as 
this provisional assignment has been at fault, the 
resultant vocabulary will also have to be modified. 
Such a vocabulary can never be accepted otherwise 
than conditionally — for this reason, besides the reasons 
indicated above, that it would be necessary first to de- 
termine whether it is Mt. or Lk. that has preserved the 
logia most faithfully. The task, moreover, is rendered 
doubly difficult, by the fact that Mt. and Lk. by no 
means adopt their sources without modification ; they 
alter freply and follow their own manner of speaking 
instead of that of their source, or allow themselves to 
be influenced by Mk. even in pieces borrowed from the 
logia ; and vice versa. 

It is specially interesting to notice that Titius, a disciple of B. 
Weiss, expressly acknowledges the unprovableness of his 
master's hypothesis as a whole. He calls it ‘ an equation with 
many unknown quantities.' Nevertheless he thinks he can 


prevails as to the extent of the discourses which belonged _ 
the logia (Wemle, 91 187). At the same time, even when this 
restriction has been made, the difficulties that have been urged 
bold good, and all the more so since Titius at the outset assigns 
too large an extent to the logia and also, what is more serious, 
in his verbal statistics makes a number of assumptions of a kind 
that are quite usual but also quite unjustifiable. It was there- 
fore an exceedingly bold step when {amongst others) B. Weiss 
(Das M arcus -cvangelium, 1873), Wendt {Die Lehre Jesu , First 
Part, x886), Resch {Die Logia Jesu, 1898) and Blair {Apostolic 
Gospel, 1896) printed the logia, or a source similar to them, 
verbatim. Hawkins (88-93) came to the conclusion that by 
linguistic methods no trustworthy separation of the logia- 
portions could be made. Set further 1 126 c. 


{a) The divergences between Mt. and Lk. in the 
passages common to the two but not shared by Mk. 

123 Snedal ® 120 °* ten 50 ^ reat ^ at ** 
sourafbrLk. comes a quest* 011 whether both have 
“• been drawing from one and the same 
source. If it be assumed that they were, then one or 
other of them, or both, must have treated the source 
with a drastic freedom that does not accord well with the 
verbal fidelity to their source elsewhere shown by them 
(§ 115 a). It is the Ebionitic passages, chiefly, that 
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come into consideration here. According to S no, 
Lk. derived them from some source. Now, this source 
must have had many matters in common with the 
logia; e.g. t pre-eminently, the beatitudes, 1 as also Lk. 
635^ (lend, hoping for nothing again) ; 11 41 ('give for 
alms ) ; 1233 ('sell . . . and give alms’). In § no 
it has further been shown to be probable that it was 
not Lk. himself who was enamoured of Ebionitic ideas. 
All the more must they already have found a place in 
the edition of the logia which he had before him. 

(b) The hypothesis of a special source for Lk. must 
not, however, be stretched to the extent of assuming 
that everything Lk. has from the logia had come to 
him only in Ebionitic form. Much of his logia material 
is free from all Ebionitic tendency, yet it is not likely 
that the Ebionitic editor who often imported his ideas 
into the text so strongly would have left other passages 
wholly untouched. Slight traces of an Ebionitic colour- 
ing perhaps can be detected in Lk. 1433a (‘whosoever 
renounceth not all’), si /. (bring in the poor) (cp 13 ; 
bid the poor), 636 (‘merciful,’ ohcrlpfio yes); 18 as ('sell 
all,’ rdvra ) ; 198 (half of my goods). But that Lk. had 
access to, and made use of, the unrevised logia also 
can hardly be denied. 

(c) All the more pressingly are we confronted with 
the question whether the Ebionitic source of Lk. con- 
tained also those passages which are peculiar to Lk. 
This is at once probable as regards the parables 
enumerated in § no. In fact, for the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, at least in its Ebionitic shape 
( i.e ., 16 19 -26 without the appendix w. 27-31 ; see § 
109^), it is possible to conjecture an original form of 
a purely ethical nature which characterised the Rich 
Man as godless and Lazarus as pious, and thus had a 
place (along with the beatitudes) among the logia, and 
may have come from the mouth of Jesus. On the other 
hand, such pieces as the parable of the Prodigal Son 
( 15 u-32), of the Pharisee and the Publican (I89-14), of 
the unprofitable servants (17 7-10), on account of their 
wholly different theological complexion, cannot possibly 
be attributed to the same Ebionitic source. For this 
reason alone, if for no other, it becomes impossible to 
suppose that Lk. had a special source for his account 
of the journey of Jesus through Samaria (951-1814); 
this narrative, too, has some things in common with 
Mk. , others with Mt. We are thus led to the con- 
clusion, so far as Lk. is concerned, that he had various 
other sources besides Mk. (or original Mk.) — a con- 
clusion that is, moreover, in harmony with his own 
preface. 

(a) Short Narratives. — Going much beyond the 
results embodied in the foregoing section (§ 123), 

124 . Mtnnr Schleiermacher, as early as 1817, assumed 

Sources. a ser ^ es q uite short notes on detailed 
events which, founding (incorrectly) on 
Lk. 1 1 (see § 153, n. 2), he called ‘ narratives’ (dirjybaeis). 
On the analogy of OT criticism this might be called the 
' fragment-hypothesis. ’ 2 That our present gospels should 
have been directly compiled from such fragmentary 
sources, as Schleiermacher supposed, is not conceivable, 
when the degree in which they coincide in matter and 
arrangement is considered (§ 116 a). As subsidiary 
sources, however, or as steps in the transition from 
merely oral tradition to consecutive written narrative, 

1 The two forms in which these are found admit of explanation 
most easily if we assume that 4 in spirit ’ (r$ wevpan ; Mt. 83) 
and ‘righteousness’ {ttjv SiKatoovyrj v\ Mt. 56) were originally 
absent. The Ebionitic source — ana, with it, Lk. — has in this 
case preserved the tenor of the words with the greater fidelity ; 
but Mt., by his insertions, has better preserved the religious and 
ethical meaning in which unquestionably Jesus spoke the words 
—perhaps also by the addition of unambiguously moral utter- 
ances such as 58 /. (pure in heart, peacemakers) which with 
equal certainty can be attributed to Jesus, and 647 (mourn, 
merciful). Both these are wanting in Lk., although they are 
capable of being used in an Ebionitic sense if he had chosen to 
take 4 meek ' (irpaiis) in the sense of Ps. 87 9 xx 33 39, and * merci- 
ful ’ (iKtmiovn) in that of Lk. 11 41. 

3 [Cp Hexateuch, I 3.] 
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the possibility of such brief notes can by no means be 
disregarded (see § 129 a?). Still, to show that they ex- 
isted is by no means easy. 

W The * little Apocalypse .' — Nevertheless, the belief 
is continually gaining ground that into Mt. 24 , into 
Mk. 13 , and (only with greater alterations) into Lk. 121 
a work often called the 'Little Apocalypse’ h as been 
introduced. 

The evidence of this is found in the first instance in 
the want of connection. 

‘ These things' (rai/Ta) in Mt. 24 33 (-Mk. 18 39* Lk. 21 31), 
coming as the phrase does after v. 31, must refer to the end 
of the world ; yet originally it must have meant the pre- 
monitory signs of the approaching end, for it is said that when 
the beholders see all r these things,’ then they are to know 
that the end Is ‘ nigh. ’ Therefore Mt. 24 33 / ( = Mk. 18 28 / = 
Lk. 21 29-31) is not in its proper place here. On the other hand, 
Mt. 2434 comes appropriately enough after 2431. Mt. 2429 
(» Mk. 18 24). speaking as it does of a ^tribulation/ does not come 
in well after the discourse about false Messiahs and false prophets 
in Mt. 2423-28 (=Mk. 1821-23)— the parallel to which in Lk. is 
actually found in another chapter (17 23 /.)— but would be ap- 
propriate after Mt. 24 is-22 (= Mk. 18 14-20= Lk. 21 20-24), where 
the connection is excellent. Mt. 249-14 (=Mk. 18 93-13 = Lk. 
21 12-19) occurs also in Ml 10 17-22, in a form which, as suiting 
Jewish circumstances better (10 17, ‘ m their synagogues they wifi 
scourge you ’), must be regarded as the more original ; it is to 
be regarded as out of place in chap. 24. On the other hand, 
‘the abomination of desolation,’ Mt. 2415 (=Mk. 18 14), comes 
fittingly after w. 6-8 (=Mk. 187-9<*=Lk. 2I9-11). As for v. 5 
(=Mk. 186= Lk. 2183), it belongs, so far as its substance at least 
is concerned, to the passage, w. 23-28, which we have already 
seen is out of place here. Vv. 1 f. (= Mk. 18 if. = Lk. 21 5 /.) do 
not fit well with v. 15 ( = Mk. 18 14) where only a desecration, 
not a destruction, of the temple is thought of (otherwise in Lk. 
21 20 — ‘when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed’ — on which 
see i 153X. Regarded as a unity, accordingly, the passage 
would consist of Mt. 246-8 15-22 29-31 34 = Mk. 18 7-9 a 14-20 24- 
2730. As a discourse of Jesus it is prefaced by v. 3b (= Mk. 
184 = Lk. 21 7) — an introduction which anticipates v. 30 — and il 
you will by v. 4 (=Mk. 13s = Lk. 21 8a), and it is brought to a 
close in v. 35 ( = Mk. 13 31 = Lk. 21 33). 

In contents, however, the passage is quite alien from 
Jesus’ teaching as recorded elsewhere, whilst on the 
other hand it is closely related to other apocalypses. 
It will, accordingly, not be unsafe to assume that an 
apocalypse which originally had a separate existence 
has here been put into the mouth of Jesus and mixed up 
with utterances that actually came from him. The 
most appropriate occasion for a prophecy concerning 
an abomination about to be set up in the temple 
(24 15) would be the expressed intention of the emperor 
Caligula — which in 40 a.d. threw’ the whole Jewish 
world into the greatest excitement — to cause a statue of 
himself to be erected there. 1 The origin of this apoca- 
lypse will best be placed somewhere between this date 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, which is not yet pre- 
supposed in Mt. 24 15. Whether it was composed by a 
Jew or by a Christian is an unimportant question (see, 
however, § 145 [/]). 

(c) Anonymous Gospels . — Of other minor sources that 
have been conjectured mention may here be made 
of the so-called anonymous gospel found by Scholten 2 
in Mt. 87-10x2 43 -xkz 85-10 13 19-22 827-34 11 2-19, — in 
other words, in the main, the passages mentioned at 
the beginning of § 122, — and of the book which is held 
to be cited by Lk. (11 49) under the title of ‘ Wisdom ’ 
[<ro<f>la, §§ 19 150). 

(d) Buddhistic sources. — Seydel ( Evangelium von Jesu, 
1882 ; Buddhalegende , ’84 ; W, ’97) has not actually 
attempted to draw up a gospel derived from Buddhistic 
material ; but the parallels he has adduced from the 
life of Buddha are in many places very striking, at least 
so far as the story of the childhood of Jesus is con- 
cerned,* and his proof that the Buddhistic sources are 

1 Tac. Hist. 69 ; Philo, Leg. 30-43 ; Jos. BJii. 10 ; Ant. xviii. 
8 2-9. See Israel, 1 96. 

8 Das diteste Evangelium , I. end, p. 50/ . 

8 To the virgin-birth (Mt. 1 xs), the annunciation to Mary 
(1 20/X the star (2x-io), the gifts (2n), Simeon (Lk. 2 35-29). 
the incident at twelve years of age (Lk. 2 41-50), must be added 
also the presentation in the temple; and here it is worthy of 
repiark that such a presentation was not actually required either 
by the passage (Ex. IS 2 12 15) cited m Lk. (2 *22-24) or yet by 
the other passages Nu. 8 46 18 15 Ex. 22 29. 
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older than the Christian must be regarded as irre- 
fragable. 1 

The Synoptical Problem is so complicated that but 
few students, if any, will now bev found who believe a 
- solution possible by means of any one 

of the hypotheses described above with- 
out other aids. The need for combining 
several of them is felt more and more. 
Most frequently, we find the borrowing-hypothesis com- 
bined with the sour ces-hypo thesis in one form or another, 
and, over and above, an oral tradition prior to all written 
sources assumed. Instead of attempted detailed accounts, 
we subjoin graphic representations of some combina- 
tions which are not too complicated and which bring into 
characteristic prominence the variety that exists among 
the leading hypotheses. 

(a) Hilgenfeld combines with the borrowing -hypo- 
thesis the further assumption of a written 
original gospel in two successive stages, 

Hebrew and Greek (so also Holsten, only 
with omission of the first stage). 

(b) The simplest form of the two-source- 

hypothesis was argued for 
by Weisse in 1838 ; in 
1856, however, he assumed ** 

an original Mk. along with a * Hilgenfeld. 
the logia. 

(c) An original Mk. alongside of the 
logia was postulated as a source (a) in 
simple form by Holtzmann down to 
1878. The borrowing-hypothesis M Mh £ . 

in its purest state — the theory, / \\ / 

namely, that one canonical gospel / \ 
had been used in the preparation / \ /\ 

o of the tfk Mt 

other — c (a). Holtzmann 

\ was thus (before 1878). 

Cbionite Sure superseded (§ 118). 

(/ 3 ) As a more complicated 
form we single out that of 
Lipsius (as described by Feine, 
JPT \ ’85, p. if). In addition 
to Holtzmann ’s scheme he 
assumed a borrowing from 
> and 


Logi 

X! 


b. Weisse 
(in 1838). 



Lk 

c(fi). Lipsius. 


canonical Mk. by Lk. 
also an Ebionitic redaction 
of the logia (§ 123). 

(d) B. Weiss reverts al- 
most to the hypothesis of 
an original gospel. He 
postulates for die logia 
(which he therefore prefers 
to call the 


A post. Source f-Lgg) 




Subsidiary 

Source 


‘ Apostolical 
source '), as 
many nar- 
ratives as discourses (§§ 122, 126 c). 

(e) Simons essentially simplified 
theory of two 


Logia 



/. Holtzmann (1878). 


sources by pos- 
tulating (what 
all the hypotheses hitherto enu- 
merated had avoided doing) a 
borrowing by Lk. from Mt. 

(§ r*7)- 

(/) Holtzmann from 1878 
combined this last with the 
hypothesis of an original Mk. 

(§ 119 a). . 

(g) The latest form of the two-source- theory is that 
propounded by Wernle. Whether Mt. and Lk. severally 

1 Only the parable of the Wicked Servant (Ml 24 45-51) and. 
indirectly, the narrative of the end of the betrayer (Mt. 27 3-10) 
are affected by the resemblance to the story of Ahilfar : cp J. R. 
Harris, The Story of Ahikar, 60/C, ‘Did Judas really qommit 
suicide?’ in Amer. Joum. of Theol., 1900, pp. 490-513 ; and 
see Achiacharus, x. 
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used one or more subsidiary sources he leaves an open 
question. With regard to the logia he assumes that 
before they were used by Mt and Lk. they had under- 
gone additions, transpdsitions, and alterations — yet not 
to too great an extent— at the hands of a transcriber 
or possessor. The copy which Mt. used had been 
worked over in a Judaistic spirit (§ 129 e), that used 
by Lk. was somewhat shorter. Mk. was acquainted 
with the logia, but did not use them ; he merely took 
them for granted as already known and on that account 
introduced all the fewer discourses (against this see 


8ub»f<fiaru 

Sourctft) 


g. Wemle. 

§ 148). Our present Mk. is different from that used 
by Mt. and Lk. but only by corruption of the text, 
not by. editing. 

It is the agreement between Mt. and Lk. as compared 
with Mk. that tries any hypothesis most severely, and 
n * it is with reference to this point that 

126 . oonirontia- aU the most important modifications 

. *5/ i Q the various theories have been 

nypotnesea. ma d e . We proceed to test the lead- 
ing hypotheses by its means — always on the presupposi- 
tion that neither Mt. was acquainted with Lk. , nor Lk. 
with Mt. 

(a) The hypothesis of an original Mk. is in a general 
way very well fitted to explain the agreement in question 
in so far as canonical Mk. is secondary to Mt. and Lk. 
But if, on the other hand, our Mk. has elements of 
greater originality, as we have seen to be the case with 
many of his exact details, then one will feel inclined, in 
accordance with § 3, to suppose that it was a younger 
copy of Mk. that Mt. and Lk. had access to. In actual 
fact, however, sometimes the one condition holds good, 
sometimes the other. It is in this textual question, over 
and above the question already (§ 118) spoken of as to 
its extent, that the difficulty of the original-Mk. -hypo- 
thesis in its present form lies. 

{b) If certain passages which are found in Mk. 
occurred also in the logia, then Mt. and Lk. may have 
derived their representation, in so far as it differs from 
Mk. , from the logia, provided that the logia was unknown 
to Mk. That there were passages common to Mk. (an 
original Mk. is not required when we approach the 
question as we do here) and the logia is at least 
shown by the doublets, and is by no means excluded 
even where there are no doublets (see § 121 b and 
Wernle, 208 f ). One, however, can hardly help think- 
ing that the great degree of verbal coincidence which 
nevertheless is seen between Mk. on the one hand and 
Mt. and Lk. on the other comes from oral tradition. Thus 
a very high degree of confidence in the fixity of the oral 
narrative type (§ 1x5) is required, and this marks one of 
the extreme limits to which such hypotheses can be 
carried without losing themselves in what wholly eludes 
investigation. But, moreover, the logia must be con- 
ceived of as a complete gospel if we are to suppose that 
it contained all the sections in which Mt and Lk. are 
in agreement against Mk. Hawkins (pp. 172-176) 
reckons that out of 58 sections which almost in their 
whole extent are common to the three evangelists there 
are only 7 where Mt and Lk. are not in agreement 
against Mk., and in ax of the remaining 51 he finds 
agreements which are particularly marked and by no 
possibility admit of explanation as being due to 
chance. 

(c) According to B. Weiss not only Mt and Lk. but 
i8S9 


also Mk. made use of the logia ; Mk. , over and above, 
drew upon the oral communications of Peter and was 
again in his turn used by Mt. and Lk. This hypothesis 
has the advantage of accounting for the secondary 
passages of Mk. as due to a more faithful reproduction 
of the logia by Mt. and Lk. , and the fresher colours of Mk. 
as due to the reminiscences of Peter. It still remains 
surprising, doubtless, that Mt. and Lk. should have 
omitted so many of these vivid touches if they lay 
before them in Mk. The supposition that they did 
not regard Mk. as of equal importance with the logia is 
not in itself inherently impossible ; but it does not 
carry us far, for they elsewhere take a great deal from 
Mk. Still more remarkable is it that Mk. should have 
omitted so much from the logia. The suggested ex- 
planation that in writing down the reminiscences of 
Peter he regarded the logia as only of secondary value 
is, in view of the number of passages which according 
to Weiss he took from them, still more improbable 
almost than that already mentioned. 

As regards the coincidences between Mt. and Lk. 
against Mk., a very simple explanation seems to be 
found for them in the hypothesis of Weiss, viz. that 
Mt. and Lk. drew upon the logia with greater fidelity 
than Mk. did. This, however, can of course be 
claimed by Weiss only for those sections which he 
actually derives from the logia. Yet for one portion of 
the sections in which such coincidences occur (see 
above, b) he finds himself compelled by his principles to 
regard Mk. , not the logia, as the source of Mt. and Lk. 
In this way, of the 240 coincidences enumerated by 
Hawkins, some 50 — no inconsiderable number — remain 
unaccounted for. Nor can we overlook the improb- 
ability that the logia, as conceived of by Weiss, should 
have contained, as he himself confesses, no account of 
the passion. 

In so far as the various hypotheses referred to in the 

127 Borrowing P recedin S secti on are found to be in- 

. * T . . sufficient, in the same degree are we 

compelled to admit that Lk. must 

C have been acquainted with Mt. (or 

versa). vicg versa y 

(a) Each of the two assumptions — partly without any 
thorough investigation and partly under the influence of 
a * tendency ’ criticism — long found support ; but the 
second (§ 157, A i. c) has at present few to uphold it. The 
other has for the first time been taken up in a thorough- 
going manner with use of literary critical methods by 
Simons (§ 125 *). 

We begin with arguments of minor weight. 

(a) Out of the selection of specially strong evidences in sup- 
port of it given in Hawkins (174/) we have already (§ 1190) 
pointed out that Mt. 18 11 Lk. 810 (as against Mk. 4 ii) and 
Mt. 2668 Lk. 2264 (as against Mk. 146s) admit of another ex- 
planation. Similarly, the ‘ Beth phage and Bethany’ of Lk. 
19 29 niay be sufficiently explained by assuming that originally 
only the first word stood in the text (as in Mt. 21 x) or only the 
second (as in Mk. 11 1), and that it was a copyist who, of his 
own .proper motion, introduced the name he found lacking. 
Possibly we ought to trace to the source of Mt., rather than to 
the canonical Mt., such material divergences as we find in Mt. 
21 17 Lk. 21 37 (that Jesus sfent the night outside of Jerusalem, 


betrayer in the garden-— a statement not found in Mk. 14 45); in 
Mt. 288 Lk. 249 (that the women reported to the disciples the 
angel’s message, whereas according to Mk. 16 8 they said nothing 
to any one ; on this last point, however, see 1 138*"). Similarly, 
the representation, the impossibility of which has already been 
referred to in | xo8 (by which the Baptist is made to address the 
penitent crowds flocking to his baptism as a generation of vipers) 
is either due to an infelicitous juxtaposition of Mt. 8 5 (where it is 
said that the multitudes went out to him) and Mt. S 7 (where 
the words in question are addressed to the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees) ; or it may be due to use of Mt.'s source. Lk. appears 
to be dependent at once on Mk. and on Mt (or Mt.’s source) 
when, in 4a-x3L he represents the temptation in the wilderness 
both as happening during the forty days (as in Mk. 1 13), and also 
as happening after their expiry (as in Mt. 4 a-xx). 

(fi) Greater importance belongs to the verbal agreements. In 
Mt. 9x7 Lk. 637 'spilled' ( 4 *v«i«r#<u) is used of the wine, 
1 perish ' (MAAvcrfat) only of the bottles ; in Mk. 2 aa * rarish ’ 
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(dsrrfAAvotiou) is used of both. In Mt. 9 so Lk. 844 the woman 
touches the hem of the garment of Jesus, in Mk. 5 27 simply the 
garment. . In Mt. 14 x Lk. 9 7 Herod Antipas is correctly called 
tetrarch, in Mk. 6 14 23 35-27 and also m Mt. 14 9 inexactly 
king / OcuriAcvs). Mt. 19 29 Lk. 18 30 have * manyfold ’ (iroAAa- 
whmnmm), Mk. 10 30 * a hundredfold ’ (^KarovrairAcurCova). In 
Mt. 2675 Lk. 226s it is said of Peter ‘he went out and wept 
bitterly (if eAOwv «fa» iitAavtrw irtxpwc) ; in Mk. 1472 * he began 
to (eiri/BaAwv exAcutv). In Mt. 2759/ Lk. 23 53 it is 

J of Arimathaea ‘he wrapped it in a linen cloth . . . 

and laid (ivnykiptv avrb <tlvS 6 vi . . . k at eOyicev), in Mk. 15 46 
he wound him m a linen cloth . . . and laid’ (iveikrjo’ev rn 
<riv66vi xai KarieiiKtv ; ? WH i&rjKtv). Mt. 28 1 Lk. 23 54 have, 
as against Mk. 16 2, ‘ it began to dawn ’ (ejri<f>wo‘K*iv) — though, 
indeed, m a different connection. In Mt. 28 3 Lk. 24 4, as against 
Mk. 16 5^ the countenance of the angel, or the apparel of the two 
angels, is compared to lightning. In Mt.l4x 3 Lk.9io/., as 
against MlcfissyC, we find not only ‘he departed ' (ayevumcrev 
orvv€\uim<rtv) instead of ‘ they went away' (dirijA0ov) t but also 
the multitudes accompanied him ’ (ol ovAot . . . ifKoAovBrftrav 
avrtf instead of ‘many outwent them’ (ttoAAoi . . . nporiABov 

avrovf). 

A material divergence from Mk., but at the same time an 
approach to coincidence of expression, is seen in Lk. 22 70, where 
the answer of Jesus to the high priest is given in this form : ‘ Ye 
say that I am. The first two words are a paraphrase of the ‘ thou 
hast said ' (<rv clirae) of Mt. 2664 ; the remainder of the sentence 
is a repetition of the paraphrase in Mk. (§ 119 a). For another 
material divergence from Mk. see Lk. 11 17 = Mt. 12 25 as against 
Mk. 823 (Jesus knowing the thoughts of his enemies). 

(y) Specially important are cases in which a casual expression 
of Mt. is laid hold of. So, for example, in Lk. 9 34 (‘ while he 
said these things ’) as compared with Mt. 17 5 (‘ while he was yet 
speaking ’), and as against Mk. 9 7. Similarly, Lk. (4 16-30) was 
able to find a justification for his erroneous statement, that Jesus 
had come forward in the synagogue at Nazareth at the very 
beginning of his public activity (cp §§ 39, 109 4), in Mt.413, 
where it is said that Jesus before coming to Capernaum left 
Nazareth (in Lk. 431 he comes to Capernaum from Nazareth). 
The scribe’s question as to the greatest of the commandments is 
described not by Mk. (1228) but only by Mt. (2235) as having 
been asked for the purpose of ‘tempting’ Jesus. According to 
Lk. 10 25 the questioner asks what he must do to inherit eternal 
life. Nevertheless he too is represented as having sought to 
‘ tempt ’ Jesus. Lk. 16 17 would be specially convincing on the 
present point if here a sentence had been taken over from the 
latest hand of Mt. (5 18). But the original text of Lk. probably 
said the opposite (see § 128*). On the other hand, we really 
have a sentence by the latest hand in Mt. 7 28 with which Lk. 7 1 
betrays connection, for with the formula, ‘When Jesus had 
ended all these words,’ Mt. concludes his great speech-composi- 
tions not only here, but also in four other places (11 1 13 53 19 1 
26 1). Moreover, Lk. also shares with Mt. the statement that 
the multitude heard the preceding discourse, though this is con- 
tradicted by the introduction to it in Lk. 6 20 as well as in Mt. 
6 1. Mk. says in 12 18 correctly, ‘ There came unto him Sad- 
ducees, oirtves kiyovviv, who [as is well known] say that there 
is no resurrection ’ ; Mt. 22 23 infelicitously reproduces this as 
‘there came unto him Sadducees saying (Aeyovre?) that,’ etc. 
Lk. 20 27 seeks to improve this : ‘ There came to him certain of 
the Sadducees, they which say (oi aimAryoi/Tes) that there is no 
resurrection, and they asked him, saying.’ The participle ought 
to have been in the genitive (ro»v avr<Xty6vruiv\ In the nom. 
^oi avriAryovres) we seem to have an echo of Mt.’s ‘saying’ 

‘ Lk. rightly inserts the article missing in Mt. Th« 

reference, however, must be to the Sadducees, not to ‘ certain ’ 
(tcv€s). The formula, ‘ while he was saying these things ’ (see 
above, Lk.934), is met with also in Lk. 11 37. where Jacobsen 
would derive it from Mt. 12 46 as also he would derive the state- 
ment in Lk. 12 1, ‘When the myriads of the multitude were 
gathered together insomuch that they trode one upon another ’ 
(which indeed does not fit well with what immediately follows : 
‘he began to say to his disciples') from Mt 13 2. Jacobsen 1 
considers that when he wrote these passages Lk. had reached, in 
taking what he has taken from Mt., exactly the neighbourhood 
of the two Mt. passages just cited (12 46 13 2). This, however, 
cannot be made evident. 

( 3 ) On general grounds, on the other hand, the 
dependence of Lk. on Mt. (and, equally so, the con- 
verse) is very improbable. In each of the two evan- 
gelists much material is absent which the other has, 
while yet no possible reason can be assigned for the 
omission. Nay, more, the representations given in the 
two are often in violent contradiction. Even agree- 
ments in the order, in so far as not coming from Mk. , 
almost always can be accounted for as derived from a 
second source — the logia. Simons has, therefore, in 
agreement with Holtzmann, put forward his hypothesis 
only in the form that Lk. regarded Mt. as a subsidiary 
source merely, perhaps, in fact, only knew it by frequent 
hearing, without giving to it any commanding import- 

1 Untersuch H. d. synofit. Rvang., 1883, 51/ 
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ance. This is in very deed quite conceivable, if only he 
knew the logia, and was in a position ^ to observe how 
freely Mt. had dealt with that material* 

(c) Soltau sought to improve, the hypothesis of Lk. *» 
dependence on Mt. by the assumption that it was with 
the penultimate form of Mt. that Lk. was acquainted. 
That Mt. 1 /. was still absent from Mk when Lk. used 
it is an old conjecture. The pieces from the middle of 
the gospel which Soltau reserves for the canonical Mt. 
are of very opposite character (to it he reckons even the 
highly legalistic saying in 5 18/ and the strongly anti- 
Judaistic one in 22 6/,) and are attributed by him to 
very various motives. This indicates a great difficulty 
in his hypothesis. Nevertheless the suggestion is always 
worth considering that OT citations of the latest hand 
which are adduced to prove the Messiahship of Jesus 
(§ 108), and perhaps some other portions besides, did 
not yet lie before Lk. That there is no reason to shrink 
from a hypothesis of this kind, see § 129. 

Let us now proceed to consider whether the possible 
origin from still earlier written sources of those con- 


128. Sources of 
sources. 


secutive books which were the last to 
precede our present gospels can be 
raised above the level of mere con- 


jecture. This of course can be done, if at all, only at 
a few points. To show that it has not unfrequently 
been affirmed, even though no very thoroughgoing con- 
sequences were drawn from the affirmation, we shall 
begin by giving three examples well known in the litera- 
ture of the subject. 


(a) Johannes Weiss (on Lk. 5 17. in Meyer’s Com men tar) says 
that the exemplar of Mk. used by Lk. underwent, after it had been 
so made use of, another revision, which we have in our Mk., and 
that it had been previously made use of by Mt. before .passing 
into the hands of Lk. Here and in the following paragraphs 
(a-g) let A, B, and C be necessarily different hands, and A «, 
A3, Ac, on the other hand, be such portions as may perhaps 
be due to one and the same hand but perhaps also proceed 
from different hands ; similarly also with Ba, B 3, Be, etc. ; then 
the view of Weiss can be stated as follows. A is a written 
source on the healing of the paralytic without mention of the 
circumstance that he was let down through the roof. This 
source was drawn upon, on the one hand by Mt., on the other 
by B, who introduced the new circumstance just mentioned. B 
was drawn upon, on the one hand, by Lk., on the other by Mk. 
It is in this way that at the same time Johannes Weiss explains 
also how Mt. and Lk. coincide in many details as against 
Mk. B thus takes the position which original Mk. has m the 
usual nomenclature, not however — and this is the important 
point— being the oldest writing, but being itself in turn dependent 
on a source. For our own part we cannot regard this view 
as being sufficiently firmly based, since it has been shown in 
§ix63 that it is Mt. who has greatly curtailed the narrative of 
the death of Herod ; it is therefore conceivable also that in the 
passage before us he should have left out the detail about the 
roof also, his interest being merely in the miracle itself as prov- 
ing the Messiahship of Jesus, not in any special detail of it 
such as this (cp Hawkins 127-129 ; and also Wemle, x$6/. for 
similar passages). 

(3) Woods, 86-88, assumes for the narrative of the Mission of 
the disciples two sources, — one (which we shall call A) refating 
to that of the twelve, the other (B) to that of the seventy. 1 Mk. 
67-11 and Lk. 9 1-5 drew only from A. A and B were both 
drawn upon by a third document (C) which was used in Lk. 
10 z-12 as the sole source^ but in Mt. 10 x-x6 along with A. It 
will create no difficulties if we recognise in A an original Mk. 
(according to Woods ‘ the Marcan tradition J, in B the logia. 
Whilst, however, such critics as Bernard Weiss and Holtzmann 
are agreed that Mt. and Lk. 10 were drawn direct from the logia 
(as Lk. 9 was from Mk., or original Mk.), Woods has found it 
necessary to interpolate an intermediate stage (C) in which both 
these sources were already fused. One might even feel inclined 
to go a step further. Lk. in 10 7 / would certainly not have 

g iven the injunction to * eat such things as are set before you,' 
rst in speaking of a house, and then in speaking of a city, un- 
less the one form had come from one source, the other from 
another. It happens, however, that neither of the two forms is 
found either in Mk. or in Lk. 9. Lk. 10, therefore, apart from 
the Mk. source (A), which is made use of, for example, in 10 x 
(dvd Wo, ‘ two ana two *), would seem to have had two other 
sources. In any case Woods’ observation is correct,* that 
Mt. has fused together all the sources that can be discovered in 
Mk. or in Lk. Whilst passing over the rest of Lk.108, Mt. 
introduces the ‘ city ’ into 10 xx at the place where Mk. 6 xo 


1 The main point is not affected if it be assumed that B also 
dealt with the mission of the twelve, and that the seventy were 
first introduced by Lk. (f 109 a\ 
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and Lk. 9 4 speak of the ‘ house ’ ; the ‘house’ he introduces 
into 10 xa in the parallel to Lk. 10 5 which is absent from Mk. and 
Lk. 9. In 10 9 Mu has ‘ silver ’ (apyvoov) with Lk. 0 3 (apyvptov), 
a nd also ‘ brass ’ (yoAjc<Jv) as well (with Mk. 0 8). Similarly, 
with Mk. and Lk. 9 he has ‘ twelve 'in 10 x, though he had not 
hitherto given the number of the twelve ana has to enumerate 
them for the first time in 10 2-4. The injunction laid on the 
missionaries in 10 9 to ‘acquire' (jev^r^rBt) no money is to be 
<>T plain« >d from 1#8 as meaning that they are forbidden to take 
any reward for their teaching or healing on their journey 
(* freely ye have received, freely give ’), whereas in 10 xo (‘ no 
scrip for the way,' pi) wtfpay tit mov) we are to interpret it as a 
prohibition against taking anything with them when they set 
out from home (as in Mk. 68«Lk. 9 3). 

(c) Loman ( Tk. T, '69, pp. 577-585) traces back to one original 
parable those of the Tares in the Wheat in Mt, 18 24-30 and of 
the Seed growing secretly in Mk. 4 26-20. However different 
they may be apparently, he urges, and however possible it 
might be to show that even such words in which they agree as 
* man,' ' spring up,' ' fruit,’ ‘ blade,’ * corn,' ' harvest ’ (avfpturot, 
fik axrrav, copinfc, X&P™** <™ TO «» Oe/Mopdr) belonged to two quite 
distinct parables, a common original form is betrayed by the 
word ‘ sleep ' (xoBtriStiv). Mk. would never have introduced 
any touch so self-evident as that of the man sleeping and rising 
night and day had there not lain before him something in which 
the sleep was spoken of. By the addition that the man awoke 
again daily the original meaning of the sleep is obscured. 

If the two parables cannot be supposed to be of independent 
origin, it is at the same time only with great violence that we 
could derive Mk’s from Mt. or Mt.’s from Mk. Mt.’s lacks 
the quality of a true original in so far as it is not an incident of 
ordinary life that any one should sow tares in another’s field — 
and the other parables of Jesus are conspicuously taken from 
affairs of every day. Mk.’s lacks the character of an original in 
so far as its fundamental idea — that the kingdom of Goa comes 
to its realization without the intervention of God or of the 
Messiah (in other words, the precept of laisser oiler , laisser 
faire ) is quite a modern one, directly inconsistent with the 
conceptions of Jesus as disclosed elsewhere in the gospels. 

Loman therefore supposes that Mt. 18 24 26 27 alone stood in a 
source A : after the seed had been sown, the tares grew up with 
it and the servants asked their master whence these came. The 
answer he takes from Mk.4 28, but in the form: ‘the earth 
brings forth the tares of itself.' With this the parable ended. 
That such a saying would be eminently appropriate in the 
mouth of Jesus he proves very aptly by Mt. 15 19 (out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts). An anti-Pauline form of the 
parable, however, B a, took Paul as the sower of the false 
doctrine which was supposed to be denoted by the tares. It 
therefore introduced Mt. 18 25 saying that the enemy (on this 
designation for Paul see $ 1x2c) had sown the tares, and 
it also, for the conclusion of the parable in A, substituted 
Mt. 18 28a — the master's answer that the tares were sown 
by the enemy. B b then added Mt. 18 28^-30 — signifying that 
nevertheless no attempt should be made to extirpate the false 
doctrine of Paulinism, that it should be left to the Final Judg- 
ment. The polemic against Paul here is thus milder than that 
of Paul against his fudaistic adversaries in 2 Cor. 11 13-15 ; 
Gal. 1 8/C, 5 12. Canonical Mk., further, was acquainted 
with A and B<x. In order to avoid the anti-Pauline meaning 
of B<s he left out the whole figure of the enemy (ix<9p6t) and 
consequently also the tares. He ,had therefore to take the 
answer of the master from A, not however of course in the form 
that the tares sprang up of themselves, but in the form that it 
was the good seed that did so. This last very modern idea 
accordingly did not find expression here out of the inde- 
pendent conviction of an ancient author, but arose from the 
difficulty in which Mk. found himself. The sleep of the master 
lost its original significance when the daily waking was added. 
From 4ao it b clear that Mk. had also B b before him, for he 
speaks of the harvest. Canonical Mt. expressly says in the 
interpretation of the parable attributed to Jesus (18 39) that the 
enemy b the deviL Either, therefore, he no longer perceives 
the anti-Pauline tendency of Ba, or like Mk. he deliberately 
seeks to avoid it, though he takes a quite different way to do so. 
There remains a possibility that he may have understood the 
Pauline doctrine to be meant by the false teaching introduced 
by die devil : but it b equally possible that he was thinking of 
some form of heresy. 

Thb hypothesb of Loman combines with a literary criticism 
which has for its object the elucidation of the mutual relations 
of the various texts, also a tendency-criticbm which postulates 
an anti-Pauline tendency in Ba. Even should one be unable to 
adopt the latter criticism, it b not necessary on that account to 
reject the former : it b open to any one to suppose that the 
'enemy' (fx^pht Mpmrot) may have been at the outset some 
form (as already indicated) of heresy. 

(i) To the three examples given above we purpose 
to add a few others which, so far as we are aware, have 
not been previously employed in thb connection. 

In Lk. 16 x-9 the Unjust Steward b commended. 
He accordingly must be intended in the commendatory 
clause (v. xo a) which follows — ‘ He that b faithful in 
a very little is faithful also in much* — not in the 
words of censure (v. xo b) ‘he that b unrighteous in a 
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very little b unrighteous, also in much.' And yet in 
16 8 he b called 4 the unrighteous steward.' In 
16 xx we read further * If ye then (ofr) have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon ’ and so forth. By 
the 'very little’ in Which one is to show fidelity we 
must accordingly understand Mammon. Where then 
are we to look for the steward's fidelity as regards 
Mammon ? According to the parable, in this — that he 
gave it away. Unfaithfulness accordingly would 
manifest itself if one were to keep Mammon to oneself. 
The steward, however, did not keep Mammon to himself 
and yet was called 'unrighteous’ (which of course is 
not to be distinguished from 'unfaithful'). We see 
accordingly that the terminology in 16 10-12 b in direct 
opposition to that of the parable itself. Further, the 
contrast in the parable is not in the least between 
fidelity and its opposite. What the steward b com- 
mended for is hb cleverness ; the opposite to thb would 
be want of cleverness. Thus w. xo-xa are an appendix 
to the parable by another hand. Taken by themselves 
their meaning would be simply an exhortation to fidelity 
in money matters. Here, however, they are brought 
into connection with the parable of the steward, whose 
relation to Mammon is represented as one of fidelity. 
Their fundamental idea accordingly is just as exactly 
Ebionitic as that of the parable itself. Thus two 
Ebionitic hands can be dbtingubhed, and dbtinct from 
both is that of Lk. himself who has added yet another 
transformation of the meaning, — in v. 14/, where he 
declares the parable to have been directed against the 
Pharisees and their covetousness. 

(e) According to § 112 b d we may take it that the 
final redaction of Mt was made in a sense that was 
friendly to the Gentiles and thus attached no value to 
compliance with the precepts of the Mosaic law. 
Unless then Mt. 6 18/ be a marginal gloss (see § 112 c ), 
it must have been introduced not by the last, but by 
the penultimate hand, and its context comes from a 
source of an antepenultimate hand. 

5 18 itself rests upon Mt. 24 34 f . or the source in which this 
originally stood. The close of 5 18, * till all things be accom- 
plished,’ does not amalgamate easily with the beginning of the 
verse, ‘ Till heaven and earth pass away [oneiot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass away].’ Moreover, it is difficult to see why the 
law should cease to have validity the moment it is fulfilled in its 
entirety. But the closing sentence in 24 34 is perfectly intelli- 

S 'ble : ' This generation shall not pass away till all these things 
i accomplished. ’ 4 All these things ' means here the premonitory 
signs of the end. 24 35 proceeds : ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away; but my words shall not pass away.' Marcion has the 
same thought in hb redaction of Lk. 16 17 : ‘ It is easier that 
heaven ana earth should pass away than that one tittle should 
fall from my words.’ For this, canonical Lk. has ‘ than for one 
tittle of the law to fall.' But this can hardly have been what 
Lk. intended to say, for thb verse stands between two verses 
which accentuate with the greatest possible emphasis the 
abolition of the law. The comecture of Lipsius therefore is 
very attractive — that LL wrote 'than for one tittle of my law to 
fall * (tj tou v 6 uov fiov fiCav Ktpcuav trtativ). Here, on account 
of hb antipathy to the idea of law, Marcion substituted (but 
without altering the sense) ' words ’ for ' law ’ (^ rwv k6yt»v /mov 
fjiCav Ktpalav ntotlv). But a very old transcriber of Lk. took 
the word ' my ’ (jlov) for a wrong repetition of the second syllable 
of ' law ’ (v6fiov ) ; he therefore omitted it and thereby changed 
the meaning of the sentence to its opposite. Thb nomistic mean- 
ing is reproduced in Mt. 5 18 ^ 

One sees how many the intermediate steps must have 
been before these two verses could have received their 
present form. Still, as already said, 5 x8 /. may possibly 
be a marginal gloss. 

(/) InMk. 933*43 and parallels (Mt. 18 x- 6 Llt. 946-50), 
very diverse things are brought into combination. First, 
the account of the dbciples disputing with one another 
as to precedence (933/.), then the story of Jesus placing 
a little child in their midst with the exhortation to receive 
such in hb name (9 36/. ) ; next, the exhortation (938-40) 
not to forbid other miracle-workers ; further, the promise 
(941) that even a cup of water given to a follower of 
Christ shall by no means lose its reward ; and lastly 
(942), the threatening against those who cause any of 
the little ones that believe in Christ to stumble. 
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The dispute about precedence is answered according to Mk. 
(v. 35) by the saying of Jesus, * If any man would be first, he 
shall be last of all, and minister of all.’ This is not found in Lk. 
except in the place (22 26) where it occurs as a parallel to Mk. 
JJJ 43l V\ Sf* Spvingjt in the same parallel to Mk. 10 43/ (Mt. 
20 26/.), Mt. has it again, only in a quite different place (23 ix) : 
and yet neither Mt. nor Lk. would have omitted it in the parallel 
to our present passage, Mk. 9 35, had they found it there. For 
tndMd it is very appropriate to the matter, whilst the mention 
of the child by no means serves to settle the dispute, for the 
child is not brought forward as an example of humility but as a 
P* 1 *?” V 5 , rece i ve d>’ and not for the sake of his attributes as 
a child but for the sake of the ‘ Name of Christ.' Mt. felt this 
want of connection, and in order to represent the child as an 
example he says in v. 1 that the disciples did not discuss the 
question among themselves but referred it to Jesus, who answered 
by placing the little child in their midst. Between this act and 
the exhortation based upon it he inserts further his third verse, 

* Except ye be converted and become as little children ye shall 
in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.’ This he borrows from 
Mk. 10 15, as is made unmistakably clear by the fact that in the 
parallel to this passage, viz., jn Mt. 19 13-15, he omits it, so as 
to avoid a doublet. _ Mt. 18 3 is also in substance a very fitting 
settlement of the dispute between the disciples, and would not 
have been passed over by Lk. had it lain before him. The ex- 
hortation to receive such a child is in Mt. 18 5 in the same 
degree inappropriate to the context. Mt. therefore interpolates 
between the two distinct thoughts his fourth verse : ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall humble himself like this little child, the same shall be 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’ But even this insertion 
does not fill the hiatus between v. 3 and v. 5. 

The exhortation in Mt.185 to receive the little child is 
immediately followed (v. 6) by the antithesis, ‘ But whoso shall 
cause one of these little ones to stumble.’ This fits well enough, 
on the assumption that children are intended by the ‘ little ones.’ 
In Mk. and Lk., however, the two thoughts are separated very 
unnaturally by the account of the miracle-worker ‘ who followeth 
not with us,’ and in Mk., too (941), by the promise of a reward 
for the cup of cold water — a promise which Mt. (10 42) gives 
in a quite ' different connection, and there, moreover, using 
the expression ‘ these little ones/ by whom, however, he under- 
stands (differently from 186) grown-up persons of low estate. 
To this promise there is appended in Mk. 9 42 the threatening 
against him who shall cause one of these little ones to stumble, 
quite fittingly — only, however, on the assumption that by * these 
little ones r we are to understand grown-up people of low estate, 
not children, as in Mt. 

Let us now endeavour to trace, genetically, the origin 
and growth of this remarkably complicated passage. 
In a source A were combined only those two parts which 
are common to all three gospels — to wit, the statement 
of the dispute among the disciples and of the placing of 
a child in the midst with the exhortation to receive him. 
But no connection between them had been as yet 
established. This (primitive) form is found with least 
alteration in Lk. 946-480 ; in Mk. it is represented by 
833/ 36 /, in Mt. by 18 1 /. 5. B a added to it the 
promise of reward for the cup of water to a disciple 
(Mk. 941). Bb further added the threatening against 
him who shall cause a little one to stumble (Mk. 9 42 1 - 1 
C interpolated the story of the miracle -worker who 
followed not with the disciples. Its distinctive character 
forbids the obvious course of assigning it to Be. Now, 
in Mk. , only 9 38 39a 40 answers to the form of the story 
in Lk. 949/ The form of the whole pericope which 
arose through addition of this piece (without Mk. 939^). 
thus takes the place which in the usual nomenclature is 
given to original Mk. But on this occasion * original 
Mk. ’ has had not one literary predecessor merely, but 
two, or, should B a be separated from Bb, three ; and 
these write not, it is to be noted, independently of each 
other ; the one was continually making use of the other. 

Canonical Mt. rests upon A+B (or at least Bb, but 

1 Since Mt. 18 offers parallels only to what we. have attributed 
to A*f B£, one might be inclined rather to attribute to B a the 
addition of Mk. 842 and to Bb that of Mk. 941. If this were 
done it would have to be presupposed (what was left open, above, 
under a) that B a and B b mean two different authors. We 
should then have the advantage of being able to suppose that 
Mt. was acquainted with Be, hut not with Bb> At the same 
time, however, we should have to attribute Mk. 941 in that case 
rather to C, for on the previously mentioned presupposition it 
must remain equally possible that Be and B b together mean 
only tme author. The hypothesis would, therefore, only become 
more complicated. Further, it is dpt probable that Mk. 9 42 
should have been introduced earlier than 941.. It is simpler, 
therefore, to suppose that Mt. knew Be+BJ— in other words, 
Mk. 941 as well as Mk. 9 42, but that he dropped 941 because 
he himself already reproduced the same thought in 10 42 
(cpfxaie). 
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surely also Ba : see last footnote). Mt. then, as stated 
above, changed the introduction in v. 1, and added his 
own v. 3/, so as to bring into mutual connection the 
dispute about precedence and the precept about receiving 
the child. Mt. ’s v. 6, through its direct contiguity with 
v. 5 (instead of with IO42 which here ought to have been 
repeated as parallel to Mk. 941), underwent a change of 
meaning, to the effect that children, not grown-up 
persons, were meant. Lk. rests on A + C. He added 
948^, * he that is least among you all, the same is great . 1 
This does not, indeed, come in appropriately after the 
precept about receiving a child ; it would have found a 
place with greater fitness before this precept and after 
the statement of the disciples’ dispute, in other words 
between v. 47 a and v. 47 b — i. e. , at the very point where 
Mk. v. 35 introduces the same thought. Mk. rests 
upon A + Ba + Bb + C. He adds on the one hand his 
v. 39 b, which Lk. would certainly not have passed over 
had he known it, and on the other hand his v. 35, 
containing so excellent a settlement of the precedence- 
dispute. Neither Mt. nor Lk. was acquainted with the 
verse or (as already said) they would not have omitted 
it or introduced something like it at a later place, as 
in Lk. v. 48 b. 

It is certainly worthy of notice that Mk. , by the in- 
sertion of v. 35, has produced the only doublet which he 
has (§ 121 a, n. 1 ). The circumstance that Jesus calls the 
disciples to him in v. 35 whilst in v. 33 /. he has already 
been questioning them, points also to the conclusion that 
the passage is composed from various pieces. 

(g) The successive contents of Mk. 4 1-34 and parallels 
(Mt. 13 i -35 ; Lk. 84-18) cannot possibly have been set 
down in any one gospel in their present order at one 
writing. Let us examine them. After the parable of 
the Sower, Jesus is alone with his disciples (Mk. 4 10= 
Mt. 13 io=Lk. 89) ; so also when he explains the par- 
able (w. 13-20= Mt. 13 18-23= Lk. 811-15). Nor is any 
hint given of his again addressing himself to the 
people ; yet we read in Mk. 433/. that he spoke openly 
to the people in parables (so also Mt. 18 34). and 
that he gave his explanations to the disciples in private. 
There is ground, therefore, for supposing that in one 
source, A, there stood an uninterrupted series of parables, 
viz., all those which have parallels in Mt. (Mk. 41-9 
26-29 30-32 — in an older form as regards 26-29 ; see 
above, c ) ; also the conclusion v. 33/ Ba , on the 

strength of the concluding statement that when they 
were alone Jesus expounded all things to his dis- 
ciples, introduced Mk. 4 10 13 14-20 ; 1 the verses ax-25 
to the effect that one ought not to keep back know- 
ledge once gained of the meaning of a parable, but 
ought to spread it freely. C introduced 4 ii/. These 
verses to the effect that the parables were intended 
to conceal the meaning they contained from the people 
are in contradiction alike to v. 33 f and to w. 21-25, 
and are, moreover, impossible in the mouth of Jesus. 
What pleasure could he have had in his teaching if 
he had . to believe his God-given task to be that of 
hiding from the people the truths of salvation? It 
is, therefore, utterly futile to make out forced con- 
nection between Mk. 4 10 and Mk. 4 n f, by inter- 
preting to the effect that Jesus, when asked as to the 
meaning of the parables, in the first place, said, by 
way of introduction to his answer, that to the disciples it 
was given to apprehend the meaning, and then went on 
to tell them what it was. Moreover, Mk. 4 13 does not 
fit in with this connection. The verse is clearly a 
question in which Jesus expresses his astonishment at 
the small understanding of the disciples : ‘ How ? you 

1 In Mk. 4 xo the disciples ask concerning ‘ the parables.* The 
plural carries us back to what is said in Mk. 4 2 that Jesus spoke 
several. The sense, therefore, can very well be that which Lk. 
(6 0) expresses more clearly though with reference to one parable 
only: they asked about the meaning of these parables. Were 
it tne intention of Mk. to say like Mt.(18 xo) that they asked 
about the purpose of the parables, then we must suppose that 
only Lk. has rightly preserved the thought of the source Be. 
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do not understand this parable; how then shall you 
know all the parables?' This astonishment again is 
out of place if Jesus in v. xx /. has found nothing to be 
surprised at in the circumstance that the disciples needed 
to have the meaning first of all imparted to them. The 
question is appropriate, therefore, only as a direct reply 
to v. xo, and furnishes a very good occasion for Jesus to 
decide to give them the interpretation (cp, further, § 
129 b, n. ). Here also, as under (/), C takes the position 
which elsewhere is appropriate to original Mk. , and here 
also there are two or three antecedent literary stages. D 
inserted the parable of the leaven ( Mt 13 33 = Lk. 13 20/. ). 

Each of the three canonical gospels then rests upon 
A+Ba + BJ + C; 1 Mt., too, upon D. Mk. did not 
change the extent of w. xo-13 (perhaps it was he who left 
out the 7 v&vai from v. 11 ; cp RV with AV), on the other 
hand he gave to w. 21 f. a form which suits the applica- 
tion here made of the saying better than does that of Mt. 
and Lk. (see §119 a). Mt. and Lk. , on the other hand, 
in order to be able to retain from C, Mk. 4 ii/, deleted 
the surprised question of Jesus in Mk. 4x3 (from Ba), 
because it was inappropriate after this insertion. 

. Moreover, Mt. has also so altered the question of the 
disciples (who in Mk. 4 10 and Lk. 89 ask as to the 
meaning of the parable) as to make it suit the answer 
which was first brought in from C : ‘to you it is given 
to understand the parables, but to the multitude it is not 
given. ' It now runs in Mt. ( 13 10) : ' Why speakest thou 
to them in parables ? ’ But such a form of the question 
cannot have been the original one — for this reason, if 
for no other, that according to it, Jesus would have had 
no occasion to expound the parable to the disciples. 
Further, Mt. has in 13 12 introduced a saying which in 
B£ at first came after the interpretation of the first par- 
able. We further see that he must have found difficulty 
in the assertion that the purpose (fva, Mk. 412) of the 
parables was to conceal the meaning they contained. 
He substitutes therefore : * For this cause do I speak to 
them in parables because ( 8 ti) they see not and hear 
not.’ He thus puts in the foreground the defective 
understanding of the multitude as a fact with which 
Jesus must reckon. By what follows, however (v. 14/. ), 
taken from Isaiah, he gives it clearly to be seen that he 
had before him an exemplar in which their not being 
understood was alleged as the purpose of the parables 
(see the 'lest perchance,’ wi] wore, in 13 15). Finally 
perhaps it was Mt. himself who added the interpretation 
of the parable of the Tares (not immediately after the 
parable, but at the end of the whole section that is 
parallel to Mk. 41-34; cp § 116 a), and also the other 
parables 13 36-52 ; possibly also v. 35. 

Still it is also permissible to suppose that only Mk. 4 1-9 33^ 
stood in A, but this makes little change in our construction as a 
whole ; it only becomes necessary in that case to postulate that 
Be added Mk. 4 26-32. 

On the other hand, the mutual relation of sources can become 
still somewhat more complicated if Loman’s hypothesis regarding 
vo. 26-29 (see above, c) he combined with what has just been 
elaborated about Mk. 4 1-34. Yet it is possible to do this without 
multiplying the number of sources. We therefore refrain from 
introducing the hypothesis in question, all the more because it 
might, as being of the nature of tendency-criticism, call forth 
special objections. 

(h) Finally, it has to be pointed out that even the 
doublets might be used to give probability to the com- 
posite character of the logia. In § 12 1 a they have been 
employed to show that Mt. and Lk. alike draw from 
two sources. For the most part these were, on the one 
hand Mk. (or original Mk. ), and on the other the logia. 
Only, it happens by no means infrequently that both 
places in which Mt. has the same saying are generally 
traced to the logia. What would seem to follow for 
this would be that the writer of the logia himself made 

1 As regards Bi — Mk. 4 21-25— if is possible to suppose that 
Lk. (8 18) may have omitted v. 2 4# because he already had it in 
6 38, and that Mt. may have omitted all these verses because he 
auo had them all elsewhere in one place or another (6 15 10 26 
7 s -6 33)— the last, in particular, in the very pericope with which 
we are now dealing (18 12). 


use of two sources. Now, we are not inclined to carry 
back Mt. 7 16=20 to two sources from which the logia 
drew, but prefer to regard the repetition as an express 
and deliberate accentuation of the statement upon which 
stress is here laid. But we do in all seriousness adduce 
Mt. 10i5 = ll24 ( ' more tolerable for. Sodom ’ ), 7 17 = 
I233 (the tree and its fruits), as well as the utterances of 
John which are also afterwards put into the mouth of 
Jesus (87 = 2833, 'ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye 
escape’ ; 3 10 =7 19, ‘every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire ’). 

What has been said above as to sources of sources has 
far-reaching consequences. 

(a) If it holds good even partially, then most of the 
hypotheses hitherto put forward as to the origin of the 

129. Inferences I 05 ** 15 < f n no lon ® er m , ai ?!f ined ' 

f wmd For, m t ^ at case » m ori & ina ^ Mk., or 

ior gospel- t h e i 0 gi ai or whatever be the name 
criticism. gj ven to the source^ immediately pre- 
ceding our canonical gospels, we are no longer dealing 
with the earliest written compositions each produced 
by a writer working independently without written 
sources, and the canonical authors were not dependent 
(as used to be supposed) on these writers alone, but 
had at their disposal also the sources of these sources. 
It is no longer possible to control them in every detail, 
to ask what exemplar they had and why they made this, 
that, or the other change. On the other hand, the 
thesis that an ancient-seeming saying if it occurs in a 
writing that can be shown to be relatively young can have 
no claim to an early origin, must be wholly given up. 

(b) The first impression one derives from the new 
situation thus created is, that by it the solution of the 
synoptical problem which appeared after so much toil 
to have been brought so near, seems suddenly removed 
again to an immeasurable distance. For science, how- 
ever, it is not altogether amiss if from time to time it is 
compelled to dispense with the lights it had previously 
considered clear enough, and to accustom itself to a new 
investigation of its objects in the dark. Possibly it may 
then find that it has got rid of certain false appearances 
under which things had formerly been viewed. In this 
particular instance, it finds itself no longer under com- 
pulsion to assign a given passage to no other source 
than either to the logia, or to original Mk. , or to some 
other of the few sources with which it had hitherto 
been accustomed to deal. The great danger of any 
hypothesis lies in this, that it sets up a number of quite 
general propositions on the basis of a limited number 
of observations, and then has to find these propositions 
justified, come what may. 1 

( c ) On the other hand, signs have for some consider- 
able time not been wanting that scholars were on the 
way to recognition of the new situation just described. 
It is not only Scholten and Wittichen who have postu- 
lated a tolerably complicated genealogy for the gospels, 
with Proto-, Deutero- , Trito-Mk., and the like; even 
those critics also who are confident in the adequacy of 
the usual hypotheses are often found reckoning with the 
possibility — or even probability — that writings like 
original Mk., or the logia, whether in the course of 
transcription, or at the hands of individual owners, may 
have received additions or alterations whenever any one 
believed himself to be acquainted with a better tradition 
upon any point. The possibility is taken into account, 
in like manner, that canonical Mk. in particular does 
not lie before us in the form in which it lay before those 
who came immediately after him ; possible corruptions 


1 Let one example suffice. Mk. 4 13 — the verse which was 
found so helpful in f laSr’—is regarded by Feine and others as 
an addition by canonical Mk., because it is in point of fact in- 
consistent with 4 zzf. % and these two verses, since they occur 
in all three gospels, must be ascribed to the ' source ’ — that is to 
say, to the only source with which one allows oneself to reckon, 
whether we call it with Feine, 'original Mk./ or, with B. 
Weiss, 'logia.' If one could only tell how it was that canonical 
Mk. came to add this verse i 
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of the text, 1 glosses and the like, have to be considered. 
Another element in the reckoning is that already our 
oldest MSS of the gospels have latent in them many 
examples of transference from the text of one gospel 
into that of another, examples similar to those which 
we can quite distinctly observe in many instances when 
the TR is confronted with these same witnesses. 

It may be that an older form of Mk. , or of original 
Mk. , or of the logia, whose differences from our 
present gospels are so limited in range and so little 
intended, can hardly, strictly speaking, deserve the 
name of a special source, the general contents and 
arrangement being so much alike ; yet the effect, in its 
bearing on the character of the text in its details, is pre- 
cisely the same as if we actually were to assume such a 
source. For in particular cases it is not possible for 
us to rely upon a text as lying before us or as capable 
of being more or less easily reconstructed, and so to judge 
of the changes that have been made by the canonical 
evangelists ; we have to reckon with an immense range 
of possibilities and thus security of judgment is lost. 

Lastly, scholars are also beginning to remember that the 
evangelists did not need to draw their material from books alone, 
but that from youth up they were acquainted with it from oral 
narration and could easily commit it to writing precisely in this 
form in either case— whether they had it before them in no 
written form, or whether they had it in different written form. 
In this matter again we are beginning to be on our guard against 
the error of supposing that in the synoptical problem we have 
to reckon merely with given quantities, or with such as can be 
easily ascertained. 

(d) From the point just reached to the recognition of 
sources of sources differing not only in text but also in 
extent, order, and tendency is always, it is true, a real 
step. Yet the distinction is after all but a fluid one. By 
mere additions it is possible to give a writing a tendency, 
which without these does not exist in it (§§ 109 b , no, 
1 12). It is essentially by the introduction of additional 
touches that, as we have seen in § 128 a-g, the highly- 
complicated production, the disentanglement of which 
now causes so much difficulty, was produced out of a 
simple combination of related, or at least not mutually 
inconsistent, pericopes. And each intermediate stage in 
the process at one time had currency as a gospel writing 
and served as a basis for further developments. But if 
this consideration is taken seriously, it becomes in- 
creasingly impossible to hold — what any one occupying 
the standpoint of c would wish to hold in spite of every 
concession to the actual state of the facts — namely, that 
the man to whom, whether by tradition or by the voice 
of some scholar, the authorship of the latest recognisable 
form of such a pre-canonical writing is ascribed, can 
also be regarded as the author of the earliest of these 
forms. Of the man who has made such manifest 
changes in the few places that still allow us to follow 
him in the process, it will be only safe to assume that 
he treated other passages also in the same way, only 
that we no longer have the means of detectjng it. In 
that case, however, and still more certainly where there is 
individual ' tendency,’ his writing must be regarded as 
a new work in so far as in this class of literature 1 new- 
ness ’ can be spoken of at all ; it cannot be treated as 
merely another form of its predecessor. From 

this point of view we shall be able to give its full 
force to Lk. ’s prologue, according to which many authors 
had already undertaken in an independent way to draw 
up in writing (this is the force of the expression 
dvardtarffai, cp § 153, n. 2) an account of the life of 
Jesus. But Schleiermacher’s view of the ' narratives ’ 
(&M7yjf<reij) (§ 124 a) also in this way comes to its rights ; 
for doubtless there must have been quite short notes also 
as well as narratives of a more comprehensive character 
(§§ 3 7. 64, 85), and yet these also can have had their 
influence on the subsequent form of individual pericopes. 
The reconstruction of original Mk. and of the logia, of 

1 For example, that Lk., according to 9 7 (‘ it was said by some \ 
still read in Mt. 6 14 «A«yov instead of SK*y*v (the present readme), 
while Mt. already, on account of this last reading, regarded Mk. 
6 x6 as a mere repetition and therefore left it out. 
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their arrangement and even of their very words — to 
which so much acuteness has been devoted — loses 
greatly in interest as soon as these writings are regarded, 
not as the earliest, but only as intermediate steps. In 
the same measure does one gain insight into the diffi- 
culty of the problem, and the lesson of caution in dealing 
with it. For further reasons for the view here taken of 
the situation see §§ 148 / , 153. 

(e) On the other hand, however, certain difficulties 
become easier to deal with. We can now, for example, 
offer an explanation of the passage in Mt. 2823a, so 
friendly to the Pharisees, and of all the Jewish-particu- 
laristic passages in § 112 a, d, which it is impossible to 
ascribe to Jesus, and also even, whatever the inter- 
mediate stages may have been, of the legalistic Mt. 5 18/ 
(§ 128 e ) ; they are attributable to a Judaistic redaction 
which the logia underwent before they were made use 
of, and (according to § 112^) altered to an opposite 
sense, by Mt. The character of the original logia 
becomes in this way more uniform and more in accord- 
ance with the free attitude of Jesus towards the law, and 
one can understand better how it was that this attitude 
of his was successfully transmitted, whereas all record 
of it might very easily have dropped out of sight had the 
first transmitter already been so Judaistically minded. 

By way of appendix the question of late so keenly 
discussed — viz. , as to the influence which the undeniable 
130 Semitic ^ act ^ at J 65115 s P°^ e Aramaic may have 

original ^ad u pon the formation of the gospels — 
® m ‘ may here be appropriately considered. 
(a) If Papias was right in his assertion regarding Mt. 
(see § 65), this influence would have been very great. 
But our gospels were from the first written in Greek 
— even the genealogy in Mt. 1 1-17, 1 as well as that in 
Lk. 323-38, which contains ( v . 36) the name of CAIN AN 
[q-v. t 2) , met with only in the LXX. In fact, even in what 
we find reason for tracing back to the logia, the quota- 
tions are, at least in a quite preponderating number of 
cases, taken from the LXX (cp especially 44 where the 
original in Dt. 83 supplies no basis for fdi/xan). It is 
precisely the author of canonical Mt. who oftenest 
gives the quotations from the Hebrew (Hawkins, 123- 
127), and who could not have given such quotations as, 
e.g. , 21523817279/. after the LXX at all; but the 
allegation that his book is a translation from a Semitic 
original breaks down on the fact that it also nevertheless 
follows the LXX, and that, too, exactly in passages 
which would not have been available had the Hebrew 
original been followed. 

Only the mistranslation * virgin ’ (irap$*vos, cp Mary [Mother 
of Jesus]) made it possible to adduce (in Mt. 1 23/) Is. 7 14; 
only the omission of the second member to ‘ in the desert ’ (w 
tv eprjutf) in the Hebrew parallelism in Is. 40 3 (®) made it pos- 
sible to bring these words, in Mt. 83, into relation with what 
precedes instead of with what follows, and thus to find in the 
words a prediction of one crying in the wilderness, though in 
Isaiah the crier is of course . not in the wilderness, where no one 
could have heard him, but in the midst of the exiled Israelites 
in Babylon. In Ps. 8 3 it is only the LXX that speaks of 1 praise ’ 
in the sense in which Mt. 21 16 finds it here. Further ‘ Hosanna ’ 
(uicravva) in 21 9 with the dative is regarded as a cry of devotion 
—‘Praise,* ‘Vivat* — which is not reconcilable with the true 
understanding of the original passage (see Hosanna ; cp Dal- 
man, IVoric Jesu , 1 180-182). 

(b) The language of Mk. Hebraizes still more strongly 
than does that of Mt. Nevertheless, the combinations 
of Allen (Expos. , 1900, 1 436-443) do not prove that the 
evangelist wrote Aramaic, but only that he wrote a kind 
of Jewish Greek that he had derived from a reading of 
the LXX. Lk. also has Hebraisms, not only in chaps. 
1 f but elsewhere as well, and not only where he is 
dependent on Mk. or Mt. but also where he had no 
exemplar before him (as, for example, often ‘and it 
came to pass,’ xcd tyivcro ; see Hawkins, 30), and yet 
no one holds Lk.’s writing to be a translation of a 
Semitic originaL Is. 4O3 Mk. I3) could not possibly 
be cited in an Aramaic writing (see above, a), 

l See Allen, Exp. T, '09, pp. 135-137. Against his further 
assertion that the genealogy was constructed by the author 
of the entire Gospel, see, however, Mary (Mother op Jesus). 
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Just as little can the very small number of variants— partly 
Lucan in character— in D and old Latin translations,, which 
Blass {Phil. of Gospel r, *98. pp. 190-2x8) does not regard as 
traceable to transcribers, be held to show that the entire gospel 
of Mk. was written in Aramaic and translated into Greek in 
different ways, or even — as Blass formulates the hypothesis — 
that Luke, the companion of Paul, himself before he wrote the 
third gospel, revised and ^published a bad Greek translation of 
the Aramaic Mk., on which account it was that afterwards he 
omitted much of it from his own book, not wishing to exceed 
the ordinary limits of a papyrus roll. Elsewhere (see Acts, 
§ 17) it has been shown with what independence the text has 
been dealt with in D and its allied MSS. Least of all can 
Blass’s hypothesis seek support in the contention that Lk. 
shows little verbal coincidence with Mk. This fact (so far as it 
is a fact) can of course be sufficiently explained by the linguistic 
character of Mk., which Lk. regarded as admitting of improve- 
ment. Whether Mk.’s linguistic imperfections are due to 
translation from the Aramaic is a quite separate question. 
Finally, there are no grounds for the conjecture of Blass that 
the Aramaic original document dealing with the earliest his- 
tory of the church in Jerusalem, which is held to have been used 
by Lk. in Acts 1-12 (on this point, see Acts, 1 17 [*.], col. 56) 
was written by Mark, and that he will on this account have written 
the gospel also in Aramaic — notwithstanding that, according to 
Paptas, he was Peter's interpreter and that he has so many Latin 
words (f 108). 

(c) A written source still older than the logia or Mk. 
(or original Mk. ; see § 148, end) may have been 
written in Aramaic. A writing in Hebrew (§ 117) is 
not wholly impossible but certainly quite improbable. 
There seems to have been a Hebrew original in the 
case of the Psalms of Solomon (see Apocalyptic, 
§ 83). But here the ruling pattern may have been 
that of the OT psalms, and perhaps also in Pompey’s 
time Hebrew was somewhat more generally in use than 
it came to be 100 years afterwards. It is not very 
helpful to suggest that people would have been 
naturally inclined to treat of the sacred subjects of 
the gospel history in the sacred language. The masses 
did not understand Hebrew (see Aramaic, § 5), and 
yet gospel writings, unless they were to miss the purpose 
for which they were written, had to be adapted to the 
intelligence even of the least instructed. 

(d) The gain from recourse to the theory of such an 
original is in the first place this, that certain Greek 
expressions will then admit of explanation as being 
errors of translation. Once made, such errors could 
very well pass on without change from one Greek 
writing to a second and to a third. But it will be at 
once obvious that such an explanation can have im- 
portance only in regard to particular passages, not in 
regard to the origin of the gospels as complete books. 

Nor even for this purpose is it necessary to aim at retrans- 
lation of whole sentences, a process which will, always offer 
room for new error ; all that will be required will be that we 
should discover the. individual words or expressions from which 
the error can possibly have arisen. 1 As an instance we may 
point to Wellhausen’s *31 (Lk. 11 4.1). which may equally as well 
mean ( purify ’ as ‘ give alms,’ ftrfrt tAnj/xoo-uvrp/ ; the sense will 
then be the same as in Lk. 11 39, and in the parallel Mt. 28 23^, 
and thus the character given to the passage in | zzo will be 

(e) Another advantage will be that the consideration 
of an Aramaic or Hebrew original will aid in determining 
as to the meaning and use of important or difficult 
words and ideas in the NT. A very familiar example 
occurs in the mo which Jerome found in the gospel of 
the Hebrews for irtofoios in Mt. 6xx, and which is 
assuredly right (see Wineri 8 *, § 16, 3 b ; and cp Lord’s 
Prayer). But it must be said that the recent recourse 
had to Aramaic in this field of research has already had 
some very infelicitous results. 

Thus Lietzmann,* Wellhauaen 8 and others assert that Jesus 
used the word * son of Man* only in the sense of * man ' gener- 
ally (cp | xi6 d, n.X but did not apply it to himself in that of 
‘ Messiah ' ; in this Last sense, they maintain, it was only taken 
by the evangelists from the Apocalyptic literature, and so came 


1 Cp Wellh. in Nackr. d. GeseUsck. d. Wiutnsck . tu 
Gdttinron. ’9$, pp. xi yT ; Arnold Meyer, Jetu Mutterspracke, 
•96 ; Nettled PaUbgic* Sacra, '96. 

3 Der Menschensokn., '96; also TkeoL Arbeiten out dem 
Rketnixcken wiutnsck. Predifttvertin, neue Folge, Hft. a, ’99. 
8 //£?) 381 ; and Sktmtn u. Vomrbeiten, 6, *99, pp. 194-2x5. 
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to be introduced into the gospel history. 1 But Dalman in his 
turn (p. 159) disputes the genuineness of the words 1 not the son 
but only die Father’ (Mk. 18 3a; cp Mt. 8436), on the ground 
that in the time of Jesus these expressions were not customary 
without additions such as ' my [son],’ ‘of God,’ ‘my [Father].* 
As if the meaning they express could not possibly, nevertheless, 
have come from Jesus, and only the form of expression be due 
to the later use assumed by Dalman (cp 1 139X 

III. Credibility of the Synoptics. 

The investigation of the mutual relationships between 
the synoptic gospels has in itself a scientific interest 
Fnnda^ anc * can therefore be carried on with 

1 * nterest even by the student for whom 

credibility of the gospels is a matter 
of comparative indifference. Still, in 
the end the answer to this question is the goal of every 
research in this field. The question is often, however, 
still handled quite unscientifically. Thus, many still 
think themselves entitled to accept as historically true 
everything written in the gospels which cannot be 
shown by explicit testimony to be false. Others pay 
deference at least to the opinion that a narrative gains 
in credibility if found in all three gospels (as if in such 
a case all were not drawing from one source) ; and 
with very few exceptions all critics fall into the very 
grave error of immediately accepting a thing as true as 
soon as they have found themselves able to trace it to a 
• source. * 

Once we have freed ourselves from the dominion of 
such fallacies it cannot but seem unfortunate that the 
decision as to the credibility of the gospel narratives 
should be made to depend upon the determination of 
a problem so difficult and perhaps insoluble as the 
synoptical is. It would accordingly be a very im- 
portant gain if we could find some means of making it 
in some measure at least independent of this. Such 
means have already been hinted at above (§§ 27, n. 1, 
and 34, n. 2). 

The examination of the credibility must from the 
beginning be set about from two opposite points of 
view. On the one hand, we must set on one side every- 
thing which for any reason arising either from the 
substance or from considerations of literary criticism 
has to be regarded as doubtful or as wrong ; on the 
other hand, one must make search for all such data, as 
from the nature of their contents cannot possibly on 
any account be regarded as inventions. 

When a profane historian finds before him a historical 
document which testifies to the worship of a hero un- 
known to other sources, he attaches first and fore- 
most importance to those features which cannot be 
deduced merely from the fact of this worship, and he 
does so on the simple and sufficient ground that they 
would not be found in this source unless the author had 
met with them as fixed data of tradition. The same 
fundamental principle may safely be applied in the case 
of the gospels, for they also are all of them written by 
worshippers of Jesus. We now have accordingly the 
advantage — which cannot be appreciated too highly — 
of being in a position to recognise something as being 
worthy of belief even without being able to say, or even 
being called on to inquire, whether it comes from 
original Mk. , from logia, from oral tradition, or from 
any other quarter that may be alleged. The relative 
priority becomes a matter of indifference, because the 
absolute priority — that is, the origin in real tradition — 
is certain. In such points the question as to credi- 
bility becomes independent of the synoptical question. 
Here the clearest cases are those in which only one 
evangelist, or two, have data of this class, and the 
second, or third, or both, are found to have taken 
occasion to alter these in the interests of the reverence 
due to Jesus. 

If we discover any such points — even if only a few — 

1 See on the other ride Schmiedel, Prot. MmaitktJUy ’98, 
pp. 252-267 291-308; Muirhead, Exp. T, Nov. ’99, pp. 62-65; 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1 191-219. 
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they guarantee not only their own contents, but also 
much more. For in that case one may also hold as 
credible all else which agrees in character with these, 
and is in other respects not open to suspicion. Indeed 
the thoroughly disinterested historian must recognise it 
as his duty to investigate the grounds for this so great 
reverence for himself which Jesus was able to call forth ; 
and he will then, first and foremost, find himself led to 
recognise as true the two great facts that Jesus had 
compassion for the multitude and that he preached with 
power, not as the scribes (Mt. 9 36 729). Let us, then, 
proceed to test in the two ways indicated some of the 
leading points in the synoptic gospels. 

The chronological framework must be classed among 
the most untrustworthy elements in the gospels. Not 

182 . Chrono- on ^ are ^ ata often quite vague — a 
log ica l defect for which we could not blame the 

framework. evan S e ^ sts if they had no precise in- 
formation ; often also it is impossible 
to have any confidence, when Mt. so frequently says 
' then ’ (r&re), ‘ on that day ’ (iv iKeivy T77 Tjfiipg.), or the 
like, or when Mk. says ' straightway' (evdfc), that the 
event really followed on what immediately precedes it 
in the narrative. Were we to take the evangelists 
literally, an enormous number of events would have 
to be compressed within the limits of certain days [e.g . , 
Mt. 1215-1852), and there would be only a very 
moderate number of days of the public ministry of Jesus 
with regard to which any events are recorded at all. Of 
the six time-determinations in Lk. 3 i /. — manifestly 
brought together with great care — only the first three 
can be regarded as free from exception. Philip ruled 
over Trachonitis and other territories, but only over a 
small portion of Ituraea. The office of high priest was 
never filled by two persons at the same time ; it is 
Caiaphas who ought to have been named, whilst Annas 
held the office from 6 to 15 A. d. On Lysanias see that 
article. The statement about the census of Quirinius 
in 2 1 f. is quite erroneous (see Chronology, § 59/ , 
Quirinius, also above, § 22, last footnote). But the 
data are often even in direct contradiction to each other. 
In Mt. 8-12 especially, matters stand in a quite different 
chronological connection from that which they have in 
Mk. and Lk. (§ 116 a). Or the mother and brethren of 
Jesus come, in Mk. 331 and Mt. 12 46, after the discourse 
about Beelzebub, in Lk. 8 19 after the great parable- 
discourse (see further § 18, begin. ). 

The case is no better with the order of the narratives. 

(a) A large number of sayings of Jesus have been placed 

183 . Order of together b J- u Mt in fi u ve longer d !f- 

.. courses which on each occasion he 

* closes with the formula referred to in 
§ 127 (a, 7). Among these are included, for example, 
a series of seven woes upon the Pharisees, 23 13-36, a 
series of seven parables, 13 1-52, and a series of six 
theses in correction of the law (521-48; § 34, n. 1 ; 
Hawkins, 13 1- 135). Lk. has arranged in two similar 
large groups — the so-called small and large interpola- 
tions, 620-83 and 9 51-I8 14 — material partly the same 
as, and partly different from, that of Ml 

The greater interpolation — the narrative of what is known as 
the Samaritan journey — can make no claim to historicity. In the 
midst of it we find (10 1 and 17) the mission of the seventy and 
their return, (1831) the warning against the plots of Herod 
Antipas. who ruled over Galilee only, not Samaria, ( 14 1) a feast 
in the nouse of a Pharisee, who can hardly have lived in 
Samaria, and (17 xi) the statement that Jesus was on the 
borders of Galilee and Samaria, which yet he had already 
passed (851) in his journey to Jerusalem. 

(b) But even outside of these compiled discourses the 
order of narration is often such as to suggest the sus- 
picion that it has been determined by the nature of 
the contents. The rubbing of the ears of corn and 
the healing of the man with the withered hand (Mk. 
223-86) are related the one immediately after the 
other, only because both occurrences showed Jesus in 
conflict with the law of the Sabbath. Or are we to 
believe that the two or three men-— the whole number 
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recorded in the gospels (Mt 8x9-2* Lk. 957-62) — who 
asked .of Jesus to be admitted to the number of his 
disciples, all presented themselves at one and the same 
moment — viz. , when he was about to take ship across 
the Sea of Galilee, or, according to Lk., at one and 
the same point in the journey through Samaria? Com- 
pare, further, the wholly different order in which the 
events in Mt. 8-12 (§ 116 a) are given as compared with 
Mk. and Lk. , with the result that (e.g. ) the choice of the 
apostles comes to be placed immediately before their 
sending-out (10 2-4), and the series of miracles before 
the arrival of the messengers from the Baptist (§ 137 a). 

(c) In many cases it is not so much for the sake of 
the order, but simply for the sake of a word, that 
certain sayings of Jesus are brought into contiguity with 
others ; thus, Mk. 942-48 are brought together only by 
the idea of ‘stumbling-block’ ((ncavdaXlfav), w. 48 
and 49a only by that of fire, w. 49 b and 50 6nly by that 
of salt, Lk. 11 33-36 only by that of light, 1824/. only by 
that of the door. But what is said with regard to 
these things is in each case quite different, and he does 
no honour to Jesus who believes himself in duty bound 
to prove that the Master gave forth in one breath utter- 
ances so utterly disconnected. 

{d) In other places there is manifest lack of clear 
appreciation of the situation. The prohibition — which 
certainly comes from Jesus himself and is no mere in- 
vention of the evangelists — against making known a 
deed of healing wrought by him, a prohibition still 
found in Mt. 84 930, would be utterly futile if, previously 
(4 23/ ) and simultaneously (9 35), Jesus had healed whole 
crowds of sick persons. In 12 16 the prohibition is laid 
even upon a great multitude of persons healed at one and 
the same time. But we find the same thing also in the 
parallel Mk. 3 12 and even in l34 = Lk. 44X ; and here 
also follows the same prohibition laid upon individuals 
(Mk. l44 = Lk. 5 14 Mk. 826). 

(e) In Mk. one is very willingly disposed to recognise 
an appropriate arrangement of the events of the public 
ministry of Jesus as a whole. It is certainly the fact 
that his first chapter gives the impression that the public 
activity of Jesus may actually have begun in the manner 
here related. But so far as the rest of the gospel is 
concerned, little confidence can be placed even in Mk.’s 
order. In saying this, we lay no stress on the assertion 
of Papias (see § 65) that he set down the deeds and 
words of Jesus without order ; for Papias may very well 
have been judging of that order with Mt. as his standard. 
Nor can we accept the view of B. Weiss, that Mk. in- 
tended by his frequent use of the imperfect to convey 
that he is narrating not individual deeds of Jesus but 
only the sort of things that he was in the habit of doing, 
as for example in 4 2. 1 The whole sum, however, of 
separate events in Galilee (miracles, discourses, and the 
like) has so comparatively little that is characteristic, 
and their order — for a writer who wrote only for the 
glorification of Jesus and not for a laboriously exact 
account of his biography — was of so comparatively 
little importance, that it would not be safe for us to rely 
on them with any confidence whatever. In one point 
Mk. has a superiority over Mt. and Lk. ; in 7 24 31 he 
records a journey of Jesus to Tyre and Sidon, in other 
words, a long distance abroad. So also the journey to 
Caesarea Philippi recorded by him (827) in common 
with Mt. ( 16 13) signifies for him a noteworthy epoch 
in the public life of Jesus (§ 135). See further § 145^. 

The alleged situations in which the recorded utter- 
ances of Jesus were spoken can by no means be implicitly 
accepted. Was the Lord's Prayer 
* * ii given in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 

of utterances y or at the special request of the 

or Jesus. disciples (Lk. llx-4)? Did Jesus de- 
liver the Sermon on the Mount to his disciples (Mt. 5 x 

1 As against this view of B. Weiss see Feine, JPT, '87, pp. 
45-57, 77 ; '88, pp. 405/ ; Holtzmann, ibid., ’78, pp. i68-X7x, 
with Weiss’s reply, pp. 583-585. 
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T -if 620), or was it heard by the multitudes (Mt 7 a8 Lk. 
7 z) ? .For a .whole series of utterances .of Jesus Lk. has 
assigned ' occasions of which Mk. and Mt. know nothing 
(e.g. t 9x8 112937 / 124* 18*3 14x5*5 15x/ 17s 37 
19 xx). Even where an utterance of Jesus recurs more 
than once in the gospels — and we may be certain that 
he repeated himself much oftener than is recorded (§ 
145 a ) — they yet afford us not the slightest guarantee 
that the repetition took place precisely at the point at 
which they place it 

The saying about the light under a bushel is found in three 
different connections. In Mk. 4 at and Lk. 8 16 the light is the 
interpretation of the parables Jesus had spoken (see 9 1x9a) — 
manifestly a very special application of a thought of very much 
wider scope. In Lie. 11 33 the saying comes alter the sentence 
which affirms that in the person of Jesus a greater than Jonah is 
present ; here, then, the light can only be Jesus himself. In 
this connection, however, it is impossible to carry through the 
most obvious meaning of the saying that one ovght not to put 
the light under a bushel. Moreover we find in 11 34 a saying 
added only on account of the verbal suggestion (f 133c)— that 
the light of the body is the eye. . Once more, then, it is not 
likely that the saying belongs to thjs place. In Mt. 5 14-16 two 
different representations are combined ; the disciples are ex- 
horted to let their light shine, the city set on the hill on the other 
hand shines of itselfT By the light the disciples are here meant. 


are the salt of the earth,’ and that, too, for the first time by Mt., 
for the two sentences can hardly have stood together in one 
source since in Mk. and in Lk. they are given in two quite dis- 
tinct places. Thus in no one passage have we any security that 
we are in possession of the original connection of the saying, and it 
would be just as conceivable that it may have been spoken by 

S vhen one of his followers, concerned about his safety, had 
ht him, as Peter on one occasion (Mt. 16 22) did, to spare 
* and not expose himself to danger — in fact very much as 
in Jn. 9*/, only without the specifically Johannine meaning of 
the word. See, further, Hawkins, 129-131 ; Wernle, 210/ 

In the case of an eye-witness the recollection of an 
eyent associates itself readily with that of a definite 
1!UL Placfta place, but for those who are not eye- 
■ iTii nlrTniiM witnesses this has much less interest. In 
* > ® r8<m,L Lk. 9 18 Peter’s confession is not made at 
Caesarea Philippi ; indeed, the evangelist knows nothing 
about a journey thither at all (§ 1160, end). The 
leper was cleansed according to Mt. 8 if. after Jesus had 
finished his Sermon on the Mount, but according to 
Lk. (5 12) a considerable time before that, when Jesus 
was * in one of the cities, ’ similarly as in Mk. I40. 

On the return from his first journey abroad (to Tyre and 
Sidon) Jesus, according to Mk. 7 31, arrives at the eastern shore 
of the Sea of Galilee, according to Mt. 15 29 (if we are to take 
the most obvious meaning of the words), at the western. After 
the feeding of the 4000 both evangelists agree in saying that he 
crossed the lake ; but according to Mk. 8 zo the crossing is to the 


western. The two routes coalesce according to Mk. 8 27 Mt. 
16 13 only when Caesarea is reached — unless we are to assume 
that Mt., in what precedes, means the same localities as Mk. 
and has only expressed himself misleadingly (cp | 112a). 

As for persons — neither the names of the women at 
the cross (see Clopas, § 2) nor even the names of the 
twelve disciples (Mt. 10 2-4 Mk. 3x6-x9 Lk. 6x4-16) are 
given in two places alike (see Apqstle). On the 
divergence between Mt. 99 on the one hand and Mk. 2x4 
and Lk. 627 on the other, see Levi and Matthew. 

Several of the reported sayings of Jesus clearly bear 
the impress of a time which he did not live to see. The 

186 . CrnOltionM *"*?'?* ab ? ut ^“8 ”P on* cross 

betantaitoa “ d fo' 0 !™* 1““* (MtlO* 16*4) 
, is certainly not to be explained by 

later Orne. pointing Jut that the sight of con- 
demned persons carrying their crosses to the place of 
execution was a familiar one ; for in that spectacle the 
most important element of all was wanting — that of 
innocence. The words in question cannot have taken 
their present shape till after the death of Jesus. Ex- 
hortations as to how to behave in times of persecution 
(Mk. 189-13) he can hardly have found it necessary to 
give so early, for, however numerous his followers may 
have been, he formed in his lifetime no definite com- 
munity outside the bonds of the Jewish religion, and 


still less a church. It was therefore also in the lifetime 
of Jesus hardly possible that his followers should be 
expelled from the synagogue in the manner spoken of in 
Lk. 6 22, and still less so that they should be expelled on 
accoimt of the name of ‘ Christian * (see Christian, § i). 
The graduated order of procedure against an erring 
brother (Mt. 18x5-17) is much more easily explained 
when transplanted to a later time. In the mouth of 
Jesus it is, at all events, intelligible only if by ecclesia 
(iKicXipla) we understand not the Christian but the 
Jewish local community. But also the authority con- 
ferred in the verse immediately following (18x8), 

* Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven,’ could never have been given by Jesus 
either to the apostles or, what the context leaves open, 
to his followers in general, still less to Peter to whom it 
is limited in 16x9 (cp Binding and Loosing). Still 
more 16 18 is open to serious question, quite apart from 
other reasons, on account of the word ecclesia , and 
because the verse is wanting in Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
Into the discourse on the occasion of the mission of the 
disciples special precepts have been introduced, of a sort 
which can only owe their origin to later missionary practice 
taught by painful experience (e.g. , Mt. 10 11x3). The 
baptismal precept to baptize in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit (Mt. 28 19) is questionable, 
not only because, according to the older accounts, the 
risen Jesus was only seen, not heard (§ 138 d), but also 
because, according to the NT throughout, baptism was 
only in the name of Jesus (Rom. 63 Gal. 327 Acts 238 
816 10 48 105 1 Cor. 6 11 I13; even in Hermas also; 
Vis. iii. 73). The Trinitarian formula is met with first 
in Justin ( Apol . I61) and in the Didachi (7x). So also, 
if Jesus had enjoined the mission to the Gentiles on the 
original apostles, as is stated in Mt. 28 19, it would be a 
practical impossibility to understand, how they, or their 
followers, could have withstood Paul so hotly upon this 
very point. 

It would clearly be wrong, in an investigation such as 
the present, to start from any such postulate or axiom 

187 The 85 that ‘miracles’ are impossible. At 

miracle- t ^ ie same time, on the other hand, some 
.. doubt as to the accuracy of the accounts 
cannot fail to arise in the mind even of 
the stoutest believer in miracles when he observes such 
points as the following : — (a) How contradictory they 
are. In Mk. 1 32 34 all the sick were brought to Jesus 
and he healed some ; in || Mt. 8 16 they brought many and 
he healed all; in || Lk. 440 they brought all and he healed 
all , as also in Mt 424. In Mk. 87/ xo a great multi- 
tude followed him and he healed many ; in || Mt. 12xs 
many followed and he healed all. According to this the 
view of the evangelist must have been that he was 
followed exclusively by sick persons. According to 
what is said in § 133 d not only the early date but the 
historicity altogether of those healings en masse must be 
held to be doubtful. Before the feeding of 

the 5000, in Mk. (634) Jesus teaches the multitude ; in 
ML (14x4) he heals their sick; in Lk. (9 xx) he does 
both. At the beginning of his journey to Jerusalem, 
according to Mk. (lOx), Jesus teaches the multitude; 
according to Mt. (192) he heals them. According to 
Lk. (721) Jesus heals a number of sick — possessed 
and blind — in the presence of the messengers of the 
Baptist, and immediately before this he raises the 
widow’s son at Nain ( 7 11-17 ); Mt. knows nothing of 
this, and Mk. as little (the message of the Baptist is 
wholly wanting in Mk. ). But on the other hand Mt. 
records as before this date not only the healing of a 
leper (81-4) and of a paralytic (9x-8), as does Mk. I40- 
2 12 = Lk. 5 12-26, but also the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus (9x8-26), and the healing of two blind men (927- 
3x), and of a dumb man possessed with a devil (xw^fa : 
932-34) — healings which in Lk. are all brought in as 
having been wrought after the message of the Baptist 
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(840-56 18 35-43 11 14-16). Thus each of the two evan- 
gelists secured that the messengers of the Baptist should 
be able to hear of miracles of most various kinds as 
wrought by Jesus (Mt. ll 5 = Lk. 7 m) I 1 but each has 
done so in a different way. After the cleansing of the 
temple, Jesus, according to Mt. ( 21 14), heals blind 
and lame there ; of this Mk. and Lk. know nothing. 
Similarly in 2852^ he alone reports the resurrection of 
many dead persons on the death of Jesus. On the 
other hand, Mt. (26x7-20) describes the preparation of 
the Passover meal without presupposing any super- 
natural knowledge on the part of Jesus as is done in 
Mk. (14x2-17) and Lk. (227-14). Lk. alone knows not 
only of the miracles reported in 7 11-17 21, but also of 
the healing of the woman with the spirit of infirmity, of 
the man with the dropsy, of the ten lepers, and of the 
high priest’s servant’s ear, as also of the fact of 
Peter’s miraculous draft (13 10-17 14 1-6 17 h - i 9 22 50/ 
5 x-xi). In the last two cases the silence of Mt. and 
Mk. is all the more significant as they give a quite 
precise account of the very occurrences in the midst 
of which a miracle, according to Lk., was wrought, 
and in Gethsemane all the apostles, and at the call 
of Peter at least he and some others, were present 
(Mk. 1447 = Mt. 2651-54; Mk. 1 16-20= Mt. 4x8-22; cp 
§ 32, n. 5, § 42). Only Mk. , again, knows of the 
healing of a blind man in two successive stages, by 
application of spittle and by laying on of hands (8 22-26). 
Instead of the one man, deaf and with an impediment 
in his speech, who is healed by Jesus in Mk. (7 32-37) by 
the same means, in || Mb 1 5 30/. a whole multitude of lame, 
blind, and dumb are healed. At Gerasa Mk. (52) and Lk. 
(827) make mention of one demoniac, Mt. (828) of two, 
and that too (v. 29) with clear divergence from || Mk. 
57 = Lk. 828, and dependence on the words of the 
demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mk. 124 = 
Lk. 434), all mention of which has been wholly omitted 
by Mt. At Jericho Mk. ( 10 46) mentions one blind man 
as Jesus was leaving the city, Lk. 18 35 one as he was 
entering, Mt. 20 29/. two as he was leaving. The man 
who in Lk. 11x4 is dumb is also blind in Mt. 12 22. 2 
According to Mk. 523 the daughter of Jairus is at the 
point of death, according to Lk. 842 she is a-dying ; in 
Mt. 9 x 8 the father’s statement runs, ‘my daughter is 
even now dead,’ whilst in Mk. 535 and Lk. 849 this 
announcement is brought to Jesus only after the healing 
of the woman with the issue of blood which has been 
wrought in the interval. To the number 5000 as well 
as to the 4000 of those who were miraculously fed Mt. 
adds in each case ( 14 21 15 38) ‘besides women and 
children,* In Mk. 11 20 the fig tree is found to be 
withered away on the morning after the curse has been 
pronounced ; according to Mt. 21 19 it withered away 
immediately. Whilst in Mk. 1 10/ it is Jesus who sees 
the heaven opened and the spirit descending and hears 
the voice, so that one is able, if so disposed, to take the 
whole passage as describing an inward mental experi- 
ence, with regard to which the disciples had derived 
their knowledge from himself alone, Mt. 3 x6/ repre- 
sents the opening of the heavens as an objective occur- 
rence and gives the voice in the third person and thus 
not as for the hearing of Jesus alone, whilst according to 
Lk. Znf. the Spirit even descends 'in bodily shape.’ 
As for the narratives of the nativity and childhood see 
Mary (Mother of Jesus) and Nativity. We pass 
over the numerous other minor differences in the accounts 
of miracles in the gospels, in order to touch upon ; — 

(, b ) Two cases in which even one strongly predisposed 

1 It must be granted that in Mt. 9 32-34 kox/k^ means a dumb, 
and in 11 5 a deaf, person. But the two infirmities so often go 
together that this difference of meaning cannot be held to in- 
validate the statement in the text, which in all other respects is 
absolutely exact. , „ . . 

a These two passages must be regarded as parallel because in 
each there follows this detailed examination of the criticism that 
Jesus cast out demons by Beelzebub (Mt. 12 24-32 -Lk. 11 15-23). 
A second parallel to Lk.ll.14 is Mt. 932-34, which agrees in 
its details with Lk. more exactly. 
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to believe in miracles would find it difficult to accept a 
narrative of this kind on account of the time to which 
it is assigned, (a) Lk. 2844/* expressly, and Mk. 1633 
Mt. 27 45 also to all appearance, allege an eclipse of the 
sun, a celestial phenomenon which, however, is pos- 
sible only at the period of New Moon — i.e., shortly 
before the 1st of Nisan — and cannot happen on the 
1 5th or 14th of a month. To save for the narrative some 
relic of credibility the suggestion has even been made 
that it is in fact an eclipse of the moon that is re- 
corded. But in offering this explanation it was for- 
gotten, not only that at midday such an occurrence 
would not produce darkness, but also that the shadow 
of the earth falling upon the moon is visible only from 
the side of the earth that is turned away from the sun, 
in other words, during the night, not in the middle of 
the day from 12 to 3. 

(/ 3 ) As for the fig tree (Mk. 11 X2-X4 20-25 Mt. 21 x8-aa), 
it is certainly the fact that its fruits begin to form before 
the leaves unfold — approximately about Easter -tide. 
But at this early stage they are still exceedingly small 
and quite uneatable. The first ripe figs are gathered 
in the end of June, most of the rest in August, and 
some not till so late as February. Some do not reach 
their development at all in the year of their formation, 
but only in the following spring. Fruits of this last- 
named class might therefore have been found by Jesus 
on the tree ; but they are in no sense a characteristic mark 
of a good tree ; the characteristic of such a tree is its 
young freshly-produced figs. But with figs of this last 
kind Jesus could not have satisfied his hunger ; the nar- 
rative would have been possible at any time from June to 
February ; but, placed at Easter, it is not so ; and yet it 
belongs so definitely to the Easter season that it would be 
indeed a bold thing to say that it is true in itself but wrongly 
dated. The only really pertinent remark is that of Mk. 

( 1 1 13 ) : it was not the season of figs. This is so contrary, 
however, to the whole of the rest of the narrative that 
Scholten thought himself justified in setting it down as 
a marginal note by a foreign hand (§ 119 b). Thus, 
even where there is not the slightest shadow of aversion 
to miracles as such, there is nothing to surprise us when 
these two narratives are declared to be unhistorical. 
See Fig Tree. 

(c) Taken as a whole the facts brought forward in 
the immediately preceding paragraphs show only too 
clearly with what lack of concern for historical precision 
the evangelists write. The conclusion is inevitable that 
even the one evangelist whose story in any particular 
case involves less of the supernatural than that of the 
others, is still very far from being entitled on that 
account to claim implicit acceptance of his narrative. 
Just in the same degree in which those who came after 
him have gone beyond him, it is easily conceivable that 
he himself may have gone beyond those who went 
before him. 

With reference to the resurrection of Jesus (a) the 
most credible statement in the Synoptics is that of Mt. 

Th (“td Mk. ) that the first appearances 
•d were in Galilee. The appearance in 

resurrection j erusa i em to t jj e two women (Mt. 289/.) 

01 Jesus. jjjjjQgj universally given up — not 
only because of the silence of all the other accounts, but 
also because in it Jesus only repeats the direction which 
the women had already received through the angel. If 
the disciples had seen Jesus in Jerusalem as Lk. states, 
it would be absolutely incomprehensible how Mk. and 
Mt. came to require them to repair to Galilee before 
they could receive a manifestation of Jesus. The con- 
verse on the other hand is very easy to understand ; 
Lk. found it inconceivable, that the disciples who, 
according to him, were still in Jerusalem, should have 
been unable to see Jesus until they went to Galilee. In 
actual fact the disciples had already dispersed at 
Gethsemane (Mk. 14 50 Mt. 2656); this Lk. very signi- 
ficantly omits. Even Peter, after he had perceived, 
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when he denied his Master, the dangers he incurred, 
will hardly have exposed himself to these, gratuitously, 
any longer. At die cross only women, not disciples, 
were present. Whither these last had betaken them- 
selves we are not told. But it is not difficult to con- 
jecture that they had gone to their native Galilee. The 
angelic command, therefore, that they should make this 
their rendezvous, may reasonably be taken as a veiled 
indication that they had already gone thither. The 
presupposition made both by Mk. and by Mt that they 
were still in Jerusalem On die day of the resurrection is 
accordingly erroneous. It was this error of theirs that 
led Lk. to his still more erroneous inversion of the actual 
state of the facts. 

(£) The second element in the synoptics that may be 
accepted with confidence is the statement that it was 
Peter who received the first manifestation of his risen 
master. All the more surprising is it that it is only Lk. 
who tells us so, and that only in passing (2434). It is 
the chief point in the statement of Paul, 1 Cor. 15 x-xi. 
This passage must be regarded as the earliest account 
of the appearances of the risen Jesus ; unquestionably 
it goes back to the communications made by Peter 
during the fifteen days’ visit of Paul, three years after 
the conversion of the latter (Gal 1 x8). 

(c) Not only is it a mark of inadequacy in the gospels 
that they have nothing to say about the greater number 
of the manifestations here recorded ; it also becomes 
necessary to withhold belief from what they actually do 
relate in addition. Paul would certainly not have left 
it out had he known it ; the duty of bringing forward 
all the available evidence in support of the truth of the 
resurrection of Jesus as against the Corinthian doubters 
was of the most stringent kind. 

(d) Thus, on the one hand, the statements that 
Jesus was touched, and that he ate (Lk. 24 39-43). are seen 
to be incredible. But these are precisely the statements 
which make it possible to understand why the evangelists 
should pass over the mere appearing of Jesus (&<p6rj) to 
which the statements of Paul are confined, inasmuch as 
they believed they could offer proofs of a more palpable 
character. 

< In criticism it was a great error to believe that by the expres- 
sion ‘ was seen ' (jtyfhj) Paul was characterizing the appearances 
as unreal. _ It is indeed tme that in the NT this expression with 
one exception (Acts 7 2 6) is applied to visions ; but, unless he be 
a thoroughly modem person well versed in philosophy and 
science, the visionary is under a psychological necessity to 
regard as real the things which he sees in vision even though he 
distinguishes between them and the objects of ordinary sight. 
The only thing that would prevent him from doing so would be 
if the virion offered that which according to his ideas was utterly 
impossible. But in the case before us this is far from being so. 
In tfie NT the resurrection of a man — t.g., of the Baptist or of 
Elijah — is supposed to be thoroughly possible (Mk. 6x4-16= 
Mt. 14 a=Lk. 9 7 f. Mk. 9 xx Mt. 17 xo 11 14). 

What the expression * was seen ’ (&<f>drj) proves is, 
accordingly, rather this — that in no description of any 
appearances of the risen Lord did Paul perceive any- 
thing by which they were distinguished from his own, re- 
ceived at Damascus. With reference to this he uses the 
same expression ; he therefore characterizes it as a 1 vision ’ 
(dxrcurla), and, as he still distinguishes from this the 
* revelation’ (dxoKd\inf/Ls) in 2 Cor. 12 x, we shall have 
to take the word literally and interpret it as denoting 
seeing, not hearing. 

(e) The statements as to the empty sepulchre are to 
be rejected ; Paul is silent regarding them, and his 
silence is very .strongly reinforced by Mk. 168 which 
says the women told no one anything of what they had 
seen. This failure to carry out the angel’s bidding is 
quite unthinkable, and one readily understands why Mt. 
and Lk. should say the opposite, though this is probably 
the most violent change they have anywhere made on 
their exemplar. (The word ‘fear,’ $6poi, in Mt.288 
shows that he had before him the 'were afraid,' #do- 
pQvrro , of Mk. ) The statement of Mk. is intelligible 
only if we take him to mean that the whole statement as 
to the empty sepulchre is now being promulgated for the 
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first time by the publication of his gospel He cannot 
intend to say that the women held their peace for a 
short time only, for the general belief is that Jesus 
appeared very soon after his resurrection, and every 
delay on the part of the women would have put back 
the time at which the disciples could arrive in Galilee 
and behold the promised appearing of the Lord. If 
Mk. is understood in the sense we have indicated, then 
in him we have a virtual admission, veiled indeed, yet 
clear, that all statements as to the empty sepulchre 
were innovations of a later time. 

(f) Nor, as against this, will it avail to urge the 
inherent likelihood that the sepulchre must without fail 
have been visited. 

Here the assumption is that forthwith on the resurrection day 
the tidings of the empty sepulchre became known in Jerusalem. 
But this supposition has been shown to be groundless. Yet even 
had the tidings been brought forthwith to the Christians in 
Jerusalem, ana even if they had thereupon at once visited the 
sepulchre, their evidence would not have proved more than did 
that of the women. Only an examination by opponents could 
have claimed greater weight. But it is hardly likely that the 
tidings reached their ears forthwith. Yet, even had this 
happened and the sepulchre been found empty, the fact would 
have been capable of being explained by them as due to a 
removal of the body. The (unhistorical) statement of Mt. as to 
setting a watch over the sepulchre (| 108) had in fact just this 
very purpose in view — to exclude the possibility of any such 
removal. But after the visit of the women the watch was not 
continued even in Mt. Further it has to be borne in mind that 
according to Jewish belief a body did not remain recognisable 
for more than three days (see John, Son of Zebedee, § 20 a ). 
Had a body, therefore, really been found, it would no longer 
have been possible to identify it as the body of Jesus. 

This comCs yet more strongly into view if we picture 
to ourselves the order of events in the way in which, in 
all probability, they actually happened. The first belief 
in the resurrection of Jesus arose through the appearances 
in Galilee on the third day after his death, or later. 
The disciples believed in them and therefore felt them- 
selves under no necessity to assure themselves by ex- 
amination of the sepulchre. Even if the tidings of the 
Galilaean appearances had been brought to Jerusalem 
forthwith, not even so would they have given occasion 
for such an examination. It was unnecessary : the 
followers of Jesus believed them without further evi- 
dence ; his enemies laughed them to scorn. One knew 
that the emptiness of the sepulchre after so long a 
time could prove anything just as little as could the 
production of a no longer identifiable body. It is 
unnecessary to enter more fully into the almost incred- 
ible variations in the accounts of what happened at 
the sepulchre, after what has already been said (see, for 
enumeration, § 27). 

(g) The conclusion of Mk. (16 9-20) is admittedly not 
genuine (see W. and H., Appendix, and above, § 4, 
n. 2 ). Still less can the shorter conclusion printed by W. 
and H. lay claim to genuineness. Should it be found that 
the longer, in accordance with an Armenian superscription 
found by Conybeare (Expos., '93 b, pp. 241-254), was 
written by the presbyter Aristion — the name in the inscrip- 
tion is Ariston, — then a very unfavourable light would 
be shed upon this * disciple of the Lord,’ as Papias calls 
him. Almost the entire section is a compilation, partly 
even from the fourth gospel and Acts. At the same time 
the words ' for they were afraid’ ( 4<pofiovvro 7 dp, 168) 
cannot have been the close intended by the author, 
especially seeing that appearances in Galilee are an- 
nounced (16 7). The suggestion that the author was 
interrupted as he was finishing is a mere makeshift. 
It cannot be urged in support of it that in Mt. and 
Lk. no traces of the conjectured genuine conclusion of 
Mk. are to be found. We could not be sure 
whether at least Mt. has not drawn from it, especi- 
ally as he coincides entirely with Mk. 166/. But 
deliberate divergence from the (supposed) conchi 
sion of Mk. would also be very intelligible, for Mt. 
and Lk. have already, as against Mk.168, said the 
opposite of what lay before them in their exemplar. 
The fact that the last leaf of a book is always the most 
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liable to get lost can suffice to explain how the close of 
Mk. should have disappeared without leaving any traqfc 
Yet a deliberate removal of it is also conceivable, —flr 
it did not answer the demands which had already come 
to be set up in the time of Mt. and Lk. Nothing can 
be conjectured with any certainty, except that it 
described an appearance of Jesus to the disciples. The 
fact that Peter is also individually named in 16 7 may 
perhaps be held to indicate that the conclusion con- 
tained also an appearance to Peter alone. 

The foregoing sections may have sometimes seemed 
to raise a doubt whether any credible elements were to 

139, Absolutely ** found in the at all ; all the 

credible more emphatically therefore must stress 

passages • ^ laid on the existence °f passages of 

(a) About Jesus th „ e ki . nd in , dic ^ ted J n § ^ R ? f “' 

in An Aral ence has already been made to Mk. 

m general. 10 iy/ (( Why callest thou me good ? 

none is good save God only'), as also to Mt. 12 31/. 
(that blasphemy against the son of man can be forgiven ), J 
and to Mk. 3 ai (that his relations held him to be beside 
himself ; cp § 116 b d). To these, two others may now 
be added : Mk. 133a (‘of that day and of that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son but the Father ’ ; the words ‘ neither the Son ’ 
(obSb 6 vlds) are absent from Mt. in many MSS and 
the whole verse from Lk. ; cp § 130*?); and Mk. 15 34 
Mt. 2746 (‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ — an utterance which Lk. has wholly omitted). 

These five passages, along with the four which will 
be spoken of in § 140, might be called the foundation- 
pillars for a truly scientific life of Jesus. Should the 
idea suggest itself that they have been sought out with 
partial intent, as proofs of the human as against the 
divine character of Jesus, the fact at all events cannot 
be set aside that they exist in the Bible and demand 
our attention. In reality, however, they prove not only 
that in the person of Jesus we have to do with a com- 
pletely human being, and that the divine is to be sought 
in him only in the form in which it is capable of being 
found in a man ; they also prove that he really did 
exist, and that the gospels contain at least some absolutely 
trustworthy facts concerning him. If passages of this 
kind were wholly wanting in them it would be impos- 
sible to prove to a sceptic that any historical value 
whatever was to be assigned to the gospels ; he would 
be in a position to declare the picture of Jesus contained 
in them to be purely a work of phantasy, and could 
remove the person of Jesus from the field of history, — 
all the more when the meagreness of the historical 
testimony regarding him, whether in canonical writings 
outside of the gospels, or in profane writers such as 
Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, is considered. 

(a) According to Mk. 812 Jesus emphatically declined 
to work a ‘sign’ (c rrjfieiop ) before the eyes of his con- 

140 . (6) On the temporaries; 'there shall no sign be 

V . given unto this generation. In Mt. 

01 1239 I64 and Lk. 11 29 this saying is 

given in the enlarged form, ‘ there 
shall no sign be given to this generation but the sign 
of Jonah (the prophet).’ Unless here the meaning 
intended be the exact contrary of what is said in Mk. , 
the ’sign of Jonah’ cannot be really a ‘sign,’ but 
rather the opposite of one. 

To illustrate how, notwithstanding, it was possible for Jesus 
to express himself so, let us put an imaginary parallel case. A 
conqueror, without receiving any provocation, invades a country. 
Its inhabitants send an embassy to ask of him what justification 
he can show for his aggression. He gives the answer : You 
ask me what I can allege in justification? I shall give you no 
other justification than that which my sword gives. The 
situation in the gospel is quite similar. 

The one thing which Jesus has hitherto done, and, 
if he refuses to work signs ((njfieTa), the one thing which 

I Lk. also as well as Mk. has his share in the weakening, of 
this sentence, the verse he gives immediately before it being 
(12 o), 1 he that denieth me in the presence of men shall be denied 
m the presence of the angels of God.’ 
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he can continue to do, is to preach. The main activity 
of Jonah also in like manner consisted in preaching. 
By the sign of Jonah accordingly is meant the opposite 
of a sign — viz. , preaching like that of Jonah. This is 
shown also by the immediate sequel : ' the men of 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonah.’ Next 
follows the example of the Queen of Sheba who came 
to hear the preaching of Solomon (Mt. 12 41 f. =Lk. 
H31/.). 

It is only in Mt. (12 40) that this good connection is broken by 
the interpretation that the sign of Jonah means his three days' 
sojourn in the belly of the whale, and that by this is signified 
the three days’ sojourn of Jesus in the heart of the earth. But 
even apart from its breaking the connection, this verse, which 
rests only on misunderstanding of the ambiguous utterance in 
Lk. 11 30, is quite unsuitable ; for a ‘ sign ’ of course makes its 
impression only when it can be seen. The people of Nineveh 
could not observe the emergence of Jonah from the place of his 
sojourn, nor indeed is it even stated that he told them of it ; all 
that is said is that he preached to them. 

(b) According to Mk. 65/ Jesus was able to do no 
mighty work (save healing a few sick folk) in Nazareth 
and marvelled at the unbelief of its people. This then 
is the reason why he was unable. Mt. 13 58 is a 
manifest weakening of this : ‘ he did not many mighty 
works there because of their unbelief. ’ 

(c) In Mk. 814-21 the disciples, in the crossing of the 
Lake, which has been touched on in § 135, are re- 
presented as having forgotten to take bread with them. 
Jesus says : ‘ Take heed, beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of Herod ’ (in Mt. 166 : ' of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees’). This exhortation the disciples take 
as a reproach on them for their forgetfulness. But 
Jesus rebukes them for their little understanding, and 
reminds them of the feeding of the 5000 and of the 
4000. The conclusion is given fully only by Mt. 
(16 n/ ), but unquestionably in the sense of Mk. , ‘ How 
is it that ye do not perceive that I spake not to you 
concerning bread ? . . . then understood they how that 
he bade them beware of the teaching of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. ’ Both evangelists have previously 
related the feeding of the 5000 and the 4000 as facts. 
If Jesus reminds them of this, the consequence must of 
course be that they should think of material loaves as 
being what they are to beware of. In reality, however, 
the deduction is quite the opposite. This is possible 
only on one assumption — if the feeding of the 5000 and 
the 4000 was not a historical occurrence, but a parable 
having this as its point that the bread with which one 
man in the wilderness was able to feed a vast multitude 
signifies the teaching with which he satisfied their souls. 
On this view the closing statement of the narrative first 
finds its full explanation ; more bread remains over 
than was present at the beginning ; truth is not con- 
sumed when it is communicated to others, but only 
serves to awaken in them ever new thoughts and an 
ever-growing power to satisfy in their turn the spiritual 
hunger of others. It is exceedingly surprising, yet at 
the same time evidence of a reproduction of earlier 
materials, that Mk. and Mt. should give the present 
narrative at all — a narrative which in their understand- 
ing of the miracle of the feeding is so meaningless. 

Mt. has made some attempt, albeit a somewhat feeble one, to 
bring the two narratives into harmony. With him Jesus (16 8) re- 
proaches the disciples for their little faith. Similarly Mk. at an 
earlier place (6 52). the* wording of which recalls that of the 
present passage, alludes to the miracle of the loaves and implies 
that the disciples ought to have learned from it implicit faith in 
the supernatural power of Jesus even in the storm. All the 
more important is it to notice that in the passage of Mk. now 
before us (8 14-21) Jesus blames them, in the only fitting (and 
therefore the only original) way, for their little understanding ; 
and Mt. by taking up this reproach in I6911 shows that the 
other, that of unbelief, is not the original one. 

(d) In Mt. 11 s Lk. 7 2a Jesus sends an answer to the 
Baptist that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and 
the poor have the gospel preached to them. As has 
been shown above (§ 137 a), both evangelists have seen 
to it that all the miracles mentioned have taken place, 
either at an earlier date, or before the eyes of the 
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Baptist's messengers. All the more' remarkable there* 
fore is it that the list should close with what is not a 
miracle at all It would be impossible to counteract 
the preceding enumeration more effectually than by the 
simple insertion of this final clause. The evangelists 
therefore cannot have added it of their own proper 
motion. Neither could Jesus have neutralised the 
force of his own words — if we assume miracles to be 
intended — in such an extraordinary way. On the 
other hand the clause in question fits admirably, if 
Jesus was speaking not of the physically but of the 
spiritually blind, lame, leprous, deaf, dead. This is 
the meaning, too, which these words actually have in 
the OT passages, Is. 85 s/. 61 x, which lie at the root 
of this, and it also fits very well the continuation in Mt. 
116 Lk. 7«3, which reads, ‘Blessed is he who is not 
offended in me’ (*.*., in my unpretentious simplicity). 
Here, therefore, we have a case, as remarkable as it is 
assured, in which a saying of Jesus, though completely 
misunderstood, has been — in its essence at least — 
incorporated with verbal accuracy in the gospels. 

Jesus, then, declined to work signs (crrjfieta) , and that, 
too, on principle. Mk. 8ia (and parallels) is not a 
. saying of a kind that he could have 

UUered ° ne day and br ° ken *** neXt » 
W ° n8 ‘ moreover he expressly says that no 
sign should be given to ‘ this [whole] generation,’ because 
as a whole it was wicked and rebellious against God. 
Now, the word semeion does not denote any kind of 
wonder, but only a wonder of the kind which serves the 
end of showing the power of him who works it — as, in 
the present case, the Messiahship of Jesus. But, so 
far as the reported miracles of Jesus have this end, 
they are, if this saying of his is to be accepted, no 
longer to be taken to be credible ; either they never 
happened at all or (at least), if historical, they were 
not miraculous. 

This applies very conspicuously to the withering of the fig-tree. 
Apart from the motive mentioned in | 137 b, /B, this particular 
miracle is rejected by many theologians on the ground that such 
a deed, having no manifest saving purpose, appears to them un- 
worthy of his character. The same principle will apply also at 
least to the stilling of the storm and the walking upon the 
water, and likewise to the stater in the fish’s mouth, even 
though, strangely enough, it is not expressly said anywhere 
that this miracle was actually carried out. 

{a) As for the feeding of the 5000 and the 4000, so also 
for the withering of the fig-tree, we still possess a clue to 
uo . the way in which the narrative arose 

mir sLffn^nun 1 out a The narrative in 

narratives . question is not found in Lk. , and this 

«__ r . , is, doubtless correctly, explained from 
- the supposition that Lk. considered his 
Bpe * Cn * parable (136- 9 ) of the fig-tree — or 
rather the unspoken sequel to the parable, that the tree 
had at last to be cut down after all — as identical with 
the narrative. By the fig-tree, in this view, was meant 
the nation of Israel, and that which we have seen to be 
impossible if the story is taken as a relation of actual 
fact (§ 137 b, ( 3 ) becomes very effective as soon as the 
symbolical interpretation is adopted. At the close of 
his ministry, at his last passover festival, Jesus utters his 
curse upon the nation that has borne no fruit. Figu- 

rative forms of expression, which could give rise to the 
story of the feeding, are also to be found in Mt. 
56 : * blessed are they that hunger, 1 for they shall be 
filled,’ and the verse which in Mk. (634) stands before 
the miraculous narrative, to the effect that Jesus taught 
the multitude, embodies in reality the substance of that 
narrative. For Peter’s draught of fishes, cp Mk. 
1x7 and Mt. 13 47-50. It is not difficult to con- 

jecture expressions made use of by Jesus out of which 
the narrative of the walking on the water and the still- 
ing of the tempest could be framed, somewhat after the 
analogy of Mk. 11 22-24 and Lk. 176 : ‘ if ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, then shall ye be able to com- 

1 On the earliest text see 1 123 a, n. 
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mand the storm and it will obey, and ye shall be able 
to walk unharmed upon the troubled sea (of life).* 
Weed even the words which actually stand in the 
passages last cited might have given occasion to the 
formation of miraculous narratives. * If ye shall say in 
faith to this mountain, Be thou cast into the sea, or to 
the sycomore tree, Be thou transplanted into the sea, so 
shall it be done.’ But literalism of this sort even in 
those days had its limits. 

(b) The same explanation is capable of being applied 
also where deeds or words attributed to Jesus himself are 
not concerned. It is very easily conceivable that a 
preacher on the death of Jesus may have said, purely 
figuratively, that then was the veil of the temple rent in 
twain (Mk. 1638 = Mt. 27 51 = Lk. 2845). What he 
meant to say was that by the death of Jesus the 
ancient separation between God and his people was 
done away. By a misunderstanding, this saying could 
easily be taken up as statement of a literal physical fact. 
So also, if another preacher said, using figurative 
language, that at the death of Jesus the graves had 
opened (Mt. 27 5a), or that darkness (of sorrow) had 
spread over all the earth (Mk. 1533= Mt 2745 = Lk. 
23 44). Cp also § 26, n. 

(a) In the present connection we need not do more 
than allude very briefly to what by Strauss was regarded 

14 S. Influence “ almost th f onl >’ source of OI ?g“ for 
f rvp m such miraculous narratives as had no 

0 U passages. rea j foundation in fact — namely, 
passages of the OT. These may very well have con- 
tributed to the shaping of such narratives, even though 
we do not assume that they originated them. For the 
raisings of the dead cp 1 K. 17 17-24 2 K. 4x7-37 ; for 
the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, cp Ex. 16 1-18 
Nu. 11 4-9 2 K. 442-44 ; for the walking upon the water 
Ps. 7720 [19] Is. 43 16 Job 9 8 ; for the stilling of the storm, 
Ps. 107 23-32 ; for the healing of the withered hand 

1 K. 136 ; for the healing of the dumb man, Wisd. 10 21. 

(b) Apart from the miracles, there is one OT 

passage which has very clearly influenced the form of 
the gospel narrative in Mt. 21 7. It is impossible to 
deny Mt. ’s representation here to be that Jesus rode into 
Jerusalem upon two asses. Even if one chooses to 
interpret the words as meaning that he sat upon the 
garments and not upon the animals the sense is sub- 
stantially the same, for the garments were laid upon the 
asses. The misunderstanding rests only upon a too 
literal interpretation of the prophecy in Zech. 9 9, which 
is not shared by Mk. and Lk. So also the number 

thirty (unmentioned in Mk. 14 xx Lk. 22 s) given to the 
sum received by Judas, as also the casting away of the 
money into the temple (Mt. 2615 27 s), would seem to 
come not from tradition but from the passage in Zechariah 
(11 i2 /) expressly cited in Mt. 27 9 /. Upon 

Bethlehem, as the birthplace of Jesus, the virgin birth, 
the Magi, the flight into Egypt, the massacre of the 
innocents, see Mary [Mother of Jesus] and 
Nativity. 

According to Mk. 65/ (see § 140 b) we are to under- 
stand that Jesus healed where he found faith. This 
144 . Miracles P° wer is 50 stron gty attested throughout 
of h ealing 8 the ^ rst and second centuries that, in 
view of the spiritual greatness of Jesus 
and the imposing character of his personality, it would 
be indeed difficult to deny it to him. Even the Phari- 
sees do not deny his miracles of healing, though they 
trace them to a compact with Beelzebub (Mk. 822 Mt 
834 1224 Lk. IIX5). According to Mt. 1227 = Lk. 11 19 
the disciples of the Pharisees also wrought such miracles ; 
the man who followed not with the disciples of Jesus cast 
out devils (Mk. 938-40= Lk. 849/ ) ; the same is said of 
those whom in Mt. 7 22 f Jesus rejects in his final judg- 
ment. Paul asserts that a like power was possessed by 
himself (2 Cor. 12 12 Rom. 15 x 9 ), and by other Christians 

! i Cor. 12 8-1 x 28) ; Justin mentions castings-out of devils 
Apol 26 Dial. 30, 35, 39, 76, 8s) ; so also Tertullian 
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i 4 poi. 23), Irenaeus (231/ Eus. HE 5 7), and Quadratus 


That Jesus demanded faith is frequently stated (Mk. 
9*3/. Mt. 9 28), as also that he was approached with 
faith (Mk. 2 s = Mt. 9 s = Lk. 5 20 ; Mt. 810 = Lk. 7 g ; 
Mt. 1627/ = Mk. 7 a8 /. ; see § 109 d ), and that he 
prayed. 

Many of the accounts contain particulars that could hardly 
have been introduced at will merely for effect. Thus in Mk. 6 7-10 
the devil does not leave the demoniac of Gerasa at the first 
adjuration ; Jesus must first, just like a modem alienist, enter 
with the man into a conversation in which he elicits from him 
what his hallucinations are. In Mk. 9 14-29 all the symptoms 
shown by the boy, except the falling into the fire, can be 
paralleled from the descriptions of epilepsy in ancient medical 
writers (Krenkel, Beitr. zur Au/kellung der Gcsch. u, d. Briefs 
d. Paulas , ’90, pp. 50-63). 

Of course we must endeavour to ascertain how 
many, and still more what sorts of cures were effected by 
Jesus. It is quite permissible for us to regard as 
historical only those of the class which even at the 
present day physicians are able to effect by psychical 
methods, — as, more especially, cures of mental maladies. 
It is highly significant that, in a discourse of Peter 
(Acts 10 38), the whole activity of Jesus is summed 
up in this that he went about doing good and healing 
all those that were oppressed of the devil. By this 
expression only demoniacs are intended. Cp also Lk. 
1832. It is not at all difficult to understand how the 
contemporaries of Jesus, after seeing some wonderful 
deed or deeds wrought by him which they regarded 
as miracles, should have credited him with every other 
kind of miraculous power without distinguishing, as the 
modern mind does, between those maladies which are 
amenable to psychical influences and those which are not. 
It is also necessary to bear in mind that the cure may 
often have been only temporary. If there was a relapse, 
people did not infer any deficiency in the miraculous 
efficacy of the healer ; they accounted for it simply by 
the return of the demon who had been cast out. On 
this point Mt. 12 43-45 is very characteristic. Perhaps 
also Lk. 82 may be cited in this connection, if the seven 
devils were cast out of Maiy Magdalene not simul- 
taneously but on separate occasions. 

Most obscure of all are the two accounts, found only in Mk. 
(7 32-35 8 22-26), according to which Jesus made use of saliva to 
effect a cure. Precisely in these two cases it is extraordinarily 
difficult to believe in a cure whether by this or by psychical 
methods. 


(a) Even if the public ministry of Jesus had lasted for a 
few months only, he must have uttered a thousandfold 

, ~ . , more than all that has been recorded 

in the gospels. His longest discourse 
would, if delivered in the form in 
Je * which it has come down to us, not 
have taken more than some five minutes in the delivery. 
However self-evident, this has been constantly over- 
looked by the critics. They are constantly assuming 
that we possess the several words of Jesus that 
have been reported approximately in the same ful- 
ness with which they were spoken. For the parables 
perhaps (apart, of course, from the manipulations 
pointed out above, in §§ 109 b, 112 b, 128 c d) this may 
be to a certain extent true. Of other utterances, we 
have traced in Mt. lls = Lk. 7 22 and Mk. 8 14-21 = Mt. 


I65-X2 (§ 140 c d) one or two which must have been 
preserved almost verbatim. In what remains, however, 
it can hardly be sufficiently emphasised that we possess 
only an excessively meagre prtcis of what Jesus said, 
namely, only so much as not only made an immediate 
impression when first heard, but also continued to survive 
the ordeal of frequent repetition (for much of it possessed 
too little interest for those who had not been actual ear- 
witnesses). In this process not only was an extra- 
ordinary number of utterances completely lost ; but a 


1 As for Josephus, cp 2?/ii.86 vii. 63, Ant. 111. 11 3 vui. 2 5 
and c. A fi. 1 31 ; for Pliny, NH 80 2 ; for Lucian, Philots. 16 / 
According to Tacitus {Hist. 4 sx), Vespasian effected several 
wonderful cures (cp above, col. X456). 
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large number of the sayings of Jesus now received for 
the first time that consecutive and pointed form which 
made them seem worthy of furtlfer repetition. Without 
doubt Jesus must very often have repeated himself; 
but what he assuredly often repeated in many variations 
has been preserved to us only in a single form. One 
may perhaps venture to compare the process with that 
of a photographer who prints from many negatives of 
the same individual on the same paper. There is pro- 
duced in this way an 4 average ' likeness which when 
viewed from some distance seems satisfactory enough, 
but when it is more closely viewed the vagueness of its 
contours is at once discovered. 

(b) The context in which we now find the sayings of 
Jesus must never (from what has been said in § 134) be 
taken as a trustworthy guide in determining what the 
original meaning may have been. In every case the 
context tells us only what the evangelists, or their pre- 
decessors, found it to mean ; indeed in many cases it is 
impossible to believe that even for them the place where 
they introduce the saying is intended to convey any hint 
as to the meaning. A source like the logia laid 
naturally very little stress upon this point. The greater 
number of the utterances of Jesus are like erratic blocks. 
All that one sees with perfect clearness is that they do 
not originally belong to the place where they are now 
found. What their original position was is unknown. 
The observer has to rest satisfied if in spite of its removal 
to a new site the real nature and quality of the stone 
can be made out ; and this is happily very often the 
case. 

On the other hand, a wholly mistaken line is taken when, for 
example, the attempt is made to base consequences on any such 
assumption as that Jesus was apt to give forth parables or say- 
ings in pairs. The parable of the leaven which in Mt. 18 31-33 
and Lk. 13 18-21 immediately follows on that of the mustard-seed 
is still wanting in Mk. 4 30-32. In Lk.’s source as well as in Mk.’s 
the sayings about the salt and about the light were still separate 
(not connected as we now see them in Mt. 613-16). Equally 
futile are discussions as to the order in which Jesus may have 
spoken the beatitudes. If any one were to try to repeat the 
beatitudes after hearing them once he would not be sure of re- 
taining the original order. We cannot expect more of those who 
heard Jesus. In the Sermon on the Mount not only is it needless 
to ask whether it was heard by the disciples alone or by the 
multitude as well (§ 134) ; it is equally needless to ask whether it 
was intended for the one or for the other. It is a conglomer- 
ate. Little of what is found in Mt. 6-7 recurs in Lk. 6 20-49. On 
Mt. 5 13-16 see f 134, on 5 17-48 see § 145 g. In chap. 6 f. a really 
good connection is found only within each of the following 
groups: — 6 1-6 with 16-18; 625-34; 7 1-5; 7 7-1 1 ; not between 
these groups reciprocally, nor yet between them and the other 
sayings contained in these chapters. Nay, there is not the least 

5 round for supposing, because they are three in number, that 
esus enumerated immediately in succession those things in 
which according to Mt. 61-6 16-18 hypocrisy is to be avoided, 
quite apart from the fact that the enumeration is disturbed and 
broken by w. 7-15. 

(1 c ) Words of such pre-eminent importance as the 
Lord's Prayer or the words of institution of the 
Eucharist, or the description of a scene so unforgettable 
as that in which the sign is given by which the betrayer 
is made known (Mk. 14x8-2o; Mt. 2621-23 ; Lk. 222i) 
are given in a very conflicting manner. Of the words 
uttered on the cross, Mk. and Mt. have only one, which 
in turn is omitted by Lk. , who, however, gives three 
others. In this last case, however, one may be sure 
that Mk. and Mt. are in the right (§ 139) ; and to the 
three previous ones one may safely apply the maxim 
that additions are more likely than omissions ; omissions 
would in fact be difficult to account for (§ 120 c ). Mk. 
1422-24 accordingly, with omission of ‘take' (Xd/ 9 ere), 
may be regarded as the relatively (not absolutely) oldest 
form of the words of institution of the Eucharist. 
(Against the deletion of Lk. 22 19^ 20 see Schmiedel 
in Hand-Commentar on 1 Cor. 11 34.) 

(d) While in the case of the Eucharistic words only 
Lk. is dependent on Paul, Mt. and still more Mk. avoid- 
ing his novelties, Paul in 1 Cor. 7 10/ , as against all the 
synoptists, exhibits the earlier form of the prohibition of 
divorce. This we infer from the fact that it is he who 
gives the strictest form of the prohibition. Subsequent 
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relaxations in view of the difficulty in working the 
severer form, are intelligible, increases of stringency are 
not ; especially would these be unintelligible in the case 
of Paul, who actually finds himself constrained (i Cor. 
7 15) on his own responsibility to introduce a relaxation 
of the law. Even the Epistle of James, although it 
already omits ( 5 12) Jerusalem as an object by which 
one can swear (§ 150), gives an older form of the precept 
against swearing than is found in Mt. 5 37 ; namely, Let 
your yea be a (simple) yea, and your nay a (simple) 
nay. 

(e) As for the substance of the sayings of Jesus, it has 
already been pointed out in §§ 109 6, in, 112 b, 136 
•how little credence we can attach to the historicity of 
the sayings attributed to Jesus about the call of the 
Gentiles, the baptismal formula, the later conditions of 
the primitive church, and the postponement of his 
parusia. Here it may be added that in Mk. 14 9 a say- 
ing which certainly was originally the closing remark 
of a preacher on the anointing at Bethany is given 
as a word of Jesus. In Mt. (2663) it is still further 
altered by the addition : ' Wheresoever this gospel shall 
be preached, that also which this woman hath done shall 
be spoken of. ’ As regards a passage of such great im- 
portance as Mk. 1045 = Mt. 20 28 (‘to give his life a 
ransom for many’), judgment can be given only in 
accordance with the following considerations. It can 
be accepted as genuine if Jesus spoke of his life as a 
ransom in no other sense than that in which he did so 
at the last supper — t . e. , as an offering not for sin but 
for the immunity of his followers, after the manner of the 
Passover lamb in Egypt, or for ratification of their cove- 
nant with God as in Gen. 15 10 17 Jer. 34 18 Ex. 24 1-8, 
and if he did so at a date not too long before his death. 
Otherwise the doubt will have to be expressed, that the 
sentence comes from the Pauline theology. In any case 
•it is noteworthy that it is absent from || Lk. 2227. 

# That Jesus had in view the possibility of his death some con- 
siderable time before it came upon him is not unlikely. But 
the very precise predictions of it with their various details are 
open to the suspicion that they took shape at a later date in 
accordance with the facts of history, and least of all is it credible 
that Jesus should have put forth such a prediction directly after 
Peter’s confession Mk. 8 31 Mt. 16 21 Lk. 16 22. This confession 
must have been one of the supreme moments in the joyous con- 
sciousness of Jesus — the discovery that he was finding recog- 
nition as the Messiah and was winning his battle. Suffering 
and death are the very opposite of all that is looked for in the 
Jewish Messiah, and of what Jesus at that moment could have 
looked forward to for himself. 

(/) From the eschatological discourses disappears 
everything Specifically apocalyptic concerning the signs 
of his parusia, if the separation of the * little Apocalypse * 
as made in § 124 b is correct. This does not, however, 
by any means imply the elimination of all eschatological 
utterances whatsoever. On the contrary, there still 
remain to be attributed to Jesus the words in Mt. 16 27/ 
262964 (ultimately also 10 23 19 28/; see § 112 d) in 
which he prophesies his return with the clouds of heaven, 
and the like. This is in fact quite intelligible, and even 
necessary, if he held himself to be the Messiah ; in such 
a case it would have been impossible for him to believe 
that God would allow him and his work to go to ruin 
through the persecutions of his enemies. The failure of 
these prophecies to come to fulfilment ought in no case 
to lead to any attempt to make out that they were not 
uttered by Jesus, or to interpret them in such a sense 
as causes their inconsistency with the facts to disappear. 
As has been shown in §§ m, 1x2 e, 113, the evangelists 
found that much trouble was required in order to tone 
down this inconsistency ; they had not the least occasion, 
therefore, to invent such predictions or to heighten them ; 
the prophecies must have lain before them as quite fixed 
elements of tradition. 

Another question is whether Jesus foretold the destruction of 
the temple as in Mk. 18 2 Mt. 24 2 Lk. 21 6. If the * little Apoca- 
lypse’ (Mk. 18 14 Mt. 24 15) or Rev. 11 x f. 13 is from a Christian 
hand the answer can hardly be affirmative, for a Christian writer 
could hardly have presumed the continued existence of the 
temple in contradiction to Jesus’ own prophecy. Both these 
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pieces, however, may be Jewish ; and Jesus could have foreseen 
the destruction of Jerusalem even without supernatural know- 
ledge. In no case, however, ought we to lay weight on the 
circumstance that he connects it with the end of the world, for 
this arises from the fusion of the (certainly vacillating) tradition 
regarding his own words with the * little Apocalypse ’ (| 124 b). 
Therefore, also, we must refuse to entertain the conjecture that 
in reality he prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem only, and 
that his alleged prediction of the end of the world rests on a 
misunderstanding of the disciples. According to the same 
mode of reasoning, he cannot nave prophesied his resurrection 
alone without adding a prediction of his second coming from 
heaven ; for this, according to the general and most ancient belief, 
which makes no mention of an ascension also (x Cor. 15 4-12 Rom. 
8 34 Eph. 1 ao 2 $/. Acts 2 32-35 Heb. 1 3 10 12 12 2 [18 20 Rev. 
1 x8] x Pet. 8 19 22 Eph. 49./), carried him direct to heaven ; but 
there was quite as general a belief that as Messiah his work of 
setting up the kingdom of God upon earth required his presence 
here. 

Of all these predictions it is possible to deny that they 
were uttered by him only if it be at the same time denied 
that he held himself to be the Messiah. But in that 
case it will be impossible to explain how the disciples, 
who had been thrown into the utmost depths of despond- 
ency by his death, nevertheless came to be able to believe 
in his resurrection. Those theologians who go so far as 
to remove all the utterances of Jesus to the effect that 
he was the Messiah, hardly continue to hold that the 
belief in his resurrection rests on anything more real than 
the visions of the disciples which arose out of their sub- 
jective mental condition. All psychology, however, 
affirms that visions arise only when that which is seen 
in the concrete has previously taken firm and living hold 
on the soul of the visionary. The belief is therefore 
inevitable that the disciples had already, in the lifetime 
of Jesus, held him to be the Messiah. They could not, 
however, have done so without acquainting him with 
this belief of theirs ; and if he had denied it, it is im- 
possible to understand how their respect for his authentic 
declaration should have permitted them to go on believ- 
ing the opposite. As regards the date of his second 
coming, the statements in Mt. 16 28 (that it would be 
before the then living generation had passed away) and 
in 2664 (that it would be immediately, <br’ Apri) have a 
like claim to probability. Whatever he may have said 
as to this, it is most certain that he also declared 
that ‘ none knoweth of that day or of that hour ’ (Mk. 
13 32 Mt. 24 36). 

( g ) It would be quite out of place to look in the 
gospels for direct statements as to any development in 
Jesus during the period of his public activity. The 
latest date at which reverence for him would have allowed 
a conception of anything of the kind to be assigned is that 
of his temptation (Mt. 4 x-u Lk. 41-13) before his ministry 
began, ft could only be from unconscious touches of 
theirs that we could be led to conjecture any develop- 
ment later than this. Yet such a conjecture we may 
venture to make, for example, as regards Jesus' freedom of 
attitude towards the Mosaic law. What he says in Mt. 
621 /. about murder, or in 627 /. about adultery, may 
be easy enough to reconcile with his declaration that he 
is not come to destroy the law (5 17) ; but the case is 
otherwise with the sayings immediately following, upon 
divorce (531/. 19 1-9), upon swearing (633-37), upon 
retaliation (538-42), upon love of one's enemy (643-48), as 
also upon the laws about foods (Mk. 7 1-23 = Mt. 16 1-20), 
and about the Sabbath (Mk. 223-86 and parallels). If 
the first-mentioned conservative saying (617) is to be 
held genuine, we must assign it to the first period of the 
public activity of Jesus. It is in fact quite credible that 
Jesus, who unquestionably was a pious Jew, at first saw 
in the Mosaic law the unalterable will of his Father, and 
regarded the errors of the Pharisees as consisting only 
in a too external apprehension of it. But it is equally 
intelligible that in the course of his controversy with them 
he should have become convinced how many precepts 
the law in point of fact embodied which were antagonistic 
to the spirit of religion as it had revealed itself to him. 
It was one of his greatest achievements that he sacrificed 
the letter of the law to this and not this to the tetter of 
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the law ; but we may be sure that it cost him many a 
hard struggle. 

(h) Another point in regard to which we may venture 
to conjecture some development in Jesus during his 
public life is his Messiahship. As late as on the occasion 
of Peter’s confession we find him commanding his dis- 
ciples to keep this a secret (Mk. 830 Mt. 16 20 Lk. 9 ai). 
With this it agrees that in Mk., before this date, he 
applies the designation ' Son of Man ’ to himself only 
twice 1 ( 2 10 28). In Mt. , on the contrary, he does so 
very often, and, besides, the significance of Peter's con- 
fession is completely destroyed by 14 33, where already 
all the apostles have been made to declare him to be the 
Son of God. In Mt. , accordingly, this trace of develop- 
ment in Jesus’ thinking is obliterated. 

(i) It is when the purely religious-ethical utterances 
of Jesus come under consideration that we are most 
advantageously placed. Here especially applies the 
maxim laid down in § 13 1 (end) that we may accept as 
credible everything that harmonises with the idea of 
Jesus which has been derived from what we have called 
the ‘foundation pillars’ (§ 139/) and is not otherwise 
open to fatal objection. Even though such utterances 
may have been liable to Ebionitic heightening, and 
already, as showing traces of this, cannot lay claim to 
literal accuracy — even though they may have been 
unconsciously modified into accord with conditions of 
the Christian community that arose only at a later 
date — even though they may have undergone some 
distortion of their meaning through transference to a 
connection that does not belong to them — the spirit 
which speaks in them is quite unmistakable. Here 
we have a wide field of the wholly credible in which to 
expatiate, and it would be of unmixed advantage for 
theology were it to concentrate its strength upon the 
examination of these sayings, and not attach so much 
importance to the minute investigation of the other less 
important details of the gospel history. 


IV. Authors and Dates of the Gospels and 
their Most Important Sources. 

Evangelion means originally (and still continues to do 
so in 2 S. 4 10) the reward given for a piece of good news, 
iaa tc+Ia a f in l ate classical Greek the good news 

a aaI itself ’ for which the LXX has the fera - 

e g spe . (rfayyeXLa) in 2 S. 18 20 27. For religious 
tidings we have the verb (ebayyeXL^eadai) in Is. 61 1, 
cited in Lk. 4 18. The NT has the substantive also in 
this sense. It was a serious error on Origen’s part when 
(ap. Eus. HE vi. 256) he took the Gospel of Lk. to be 
meant where Paul speaks of ‘my Gospel’ (Rom. 2 16 
2 Tim. 28). In the Didachi 154 also, evangelion still 
signifies the substance of the gospel history without 
reference to the book in which it was written ; so too in 
82, ‘the Lord says in his gospel’ ; so too in Irenaeus 
when he describes the gospel as fourfold (iii. 11 n [8]) ; 
so too even in the Muratorian fragment (1. 2 : evangelii 
liber). But here we already find also (1. 17) evangel - 
arum libri ; similarly Justin (§ 76) speaks of the 
‘ memorabilia of the apostles which are railed gospels, ’ 
and Claudius Apollinaris says in the Chron. Pasch. 
oTouri&teiv boKet rd cbayyiXia (cp John, Son of 
Zebedee, §§ 42, 54), ‘the gospels seem to contradict one 
another. ’ Thus it was not till the middle of the second 
century that the word came to signify a book, and, even 
after that, till the end of the second century, it continued 
to bear its original meaning as well. The titles ‘ Gospel 
according to Matthew,’ ‘to Mark,’ etc., accordingly do 
not, linguistically considered, mean ‘ the written Gospel 
of Matthew, ’ etc. ; still less, however, ‘written Gospel 
based on communications by Matthew, ’ as if the very titles 

1 We firmly hold that by this name he means to designate 
himself as the Messiah — and that too even in Mk. 2 xo 28, although 
these are the two places in which there is most justification for 
&e attempt to make it mean ‘man* in general Cp f 130s; 
also Son of Man. 
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conveyed that Matthew, Mark, and the others were not 
the authors, but only the guarantors for the contents of 
the books. The inscription means simply ‘Gospel 
history in the form in which Matthew put it into 
writing. ’ In Mk. 1 1 the expression ‘ the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ ’ seems already to designate a book ; but 
at the same time it teaches us that the writer of these 


words cannot have set down as title to the whole book 
the words ‘ Gospel according to Mark ’ (ebayy 4 \iov kcltH 
M dpicw). Thus also in Mt. and Lk. etc. the titles (ebay- 
yeXiov xarA M. , k ard A. ) do not come from the authors. 
In fact the writings bore no superscription at all. 1 Every 
one who possessed any book of this sort will have called it 
‘ the gospel ’ (t 6 ebayy IXlop), just as in the case of Marcion 
the gospel of Lk. which he caused to be used in his 
congregations was called simply ‘gospel’ (ebayyeXtop). 
The additions with * according to ’ (/card) became neces- 
sary at a later date when people began to possess several 
such books either separately or bound together in one 
volume. If, therefore, it should prove not to be the 
case that our gospels were severally written by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, the statements that they were do not 
arise from falsification on the part of the actual authors, 
but only from error on the part of the church fathers, 
such as Papias or the person upon whom he relied. 

Besides the statements of Papias (§ 65), at most those 
only of the church fathers of the close of the second and 


147. Statements 
of the 

church fathers. 


the beginning of the third century 
referred to in §§ 75-82 can come into 
consideration here. How small , how- 
ever, is the confidence that can be 


placed in the authors of these will at once be evident 
when it is remembered that Irenaeus (and similarly 
Tertullian, adv. Marc. 42) declares Luke to have com- 
mitted to writing the Gospel preached by Paul. The 
details of the life of Jesus had so little interest for 
Paul that, for example, in 2 Cor. 89 in order to induce 
the Corinthians to contribute liberally to the collection 
for the poor in Palestine he is able to adduce no other 
feature in Jesus as a pattern than the fact of his having 
become man. As his explicit declarations in 2 Cor. 5 16 
1 Cor. 1 23 Gal. 3 1 tell us, he preached extremely little 
to his congregations about the earthly life of Jesus. The 
whole attribution to Paul of the gospel of Lk. , which, 
according to Origen, the apostle even refers to in Rom. 
2 16 as 4 my Gospel ’ (§ 146), is only an expedient which 
the church fathers adopted to enable them to assign a 
quasi-apostolic origin to the work of one who was not 
himself an apostle. 

For this reason suspicion attaches also to the state- 
ment that the gospel of Mk. rested upon communica- 
tions of Peter (§ 148), especially as it is accompanied 
with an elaborate apology for Mark’s undertaking. 

The statements of the church fathers, moreover, are 


not in the least consistent among themselves. Accord- 
ing to Irenaeus, Matthew wrote his gospel while Peter 
and Paul were preaching in Rome — thus somewhere in 
the sixties, — while according to a tradition in Eusebius 
(HE iii. 246) he wrote it before his departure from 
Palestine into foreign parts, that is to say, much earlier. 
Again, according to Irenaeus, Mark wrote after the 
death of Peter and Paul, while according to Clement of 
Alexandria, Peter lived to see the completion of Mark's 
gospel. Nay, more, — the two statements as to Peter's 
attitude to this gospel which Eusebius (HE ii. 152 and 
vi. 14 6/ ) takes from Clement (§ 80) are in conflict with 
each other, quite apart from the question whether 
Clement did not also regard the Gospels that had 
genealogies as older than those which had not . In 
short, all that can be said to be certain is this, that it is 
vain to look to the church fathers for trustworthy in- 
formation on the subject of the origin of the gospels. 


1 BCfiXoe ywiatm in Mt. 1 z could, at a subsequent date, be 
regarded as such after the analogy of Gen. 84 * after that of 
Gen. 6 x it originally referred only to the genealogy of Jesus, 
Mt. 1 1-17. 
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According to Papias (see § 65), and also his authority, 
the second gospel was written by Mark {q. v.). Mark 
148 Awtfmr “ lcnown to fr° m Acts 12 xa 18 5 * 
1 of There “ a ^ so *** inclination to identify 

him with the young man who left 
his garment in the hands of his pursuers in the garden 
of Gethsemane (Mk. 14 51/). This conjecture, how- 
ever, has no value, of course, in the way of proof 
either that the young man was Mark, or that he was the 
author of the second gospel ; he need only be one of the 
chief vouchers for its contents. In what Papias says the 
important point is not so much the statement that Mark 
wrote the gospel as the further statement that Peter 
supplied its contents orally. If the student interprets 
the narratives of the feeding of the five thousand and 
of the four thousand, of the stilling of the storm, of the 
walking upon the water, of the withering of the fig-tree, 
and so forth, in the manner that has been indicated in 
preceding sections of this article (§§ 137, 140-143), 
then the supposition that the gospel is essentially a re- 
petition of oral communications by Peter, will at once 
fall to the ground. But even apart from this, the 
compass of the entire work is far too short. 

It is hardly felicitous to say in reply to this that Mk. repeats so 
few of the words of Jesus because be was aware that the others 
were already known through the logia (| 125^). Why, in that 
case, then, does he fill some seven of his sixteen chapters with 
these? As for what Mk. tells us about Peter personally, it 
certainly is true that the statements concerning nim in which 
Mt. is richer than Mk. (his walking upon the water, 14 28-33 ; 
the promise given him, 16 17-19 ; the stater in the fish’s mouth, 
17 24-27) can make no claim to historicity. But the statements 
in wnich, e.r., Wernle (p. 197) recognises the leading position of 
Peter (he finds it necessary to add also ‘and of the sons of 
Zebedee '). are found with trifling exceptions in Mt. and Lk. 
also. Only Mk. 1 36 13 3 16 7 are wanting in both the others ; 
Mk. 8 16 6 37 is wanting also in Mt. only, and Mk. 14 33 37 in 
Lk. only. Peter’s leading position in the gospel, in any case 
corresponds to the actuality. But precisely for this reason the 
statements regarding it are all the less conclusively shown to be 
derived from Peter personally. 

Whether it was original Mk. that arose in the manner 
described by Papias will be differently judged according 
to the various opinions that are held regarding that 
writing. No answer to a question of this sort, however, 
can be of any real service to gospel criticism, for we no 
longer possess original Mk. Should Mark have written 
in Aramaic then he cannot be held to have been the 
author of canonical Mk., which is certainly not a 
translation (see § 130 b), nor yet, in view of the LXX 
quotations which have passed over into all three gospels, 
can he be held to have been the author of original Mk. , 
but only to have been the author of the source from 
which the last-named writer drew. 

The employment of various sources (amongst others, of 
Mk. , or original Mk. ), the characteristic difference of the 
142 Author q uota tions from the LXX and the original 
of HA ami (§ 130^), the indefiniteness of the deter- 
tho loci minations of time and place (§§ 132, 
Rue logift. the incredibilities of the contents 

(§§ 108, 137), the introduction of later conditions 
(§ 136), as also the artificial arrangement (§ 1332), 
and so forth, have long since led to the conclusion that 
for the authorship of the First Gospel the apostle 
Matthew must be given up. 

All the more strenuously is the effort made to 
preserve for Matthew the authorship of the logia. 
From the contents it is clear that one must assign to 
the logia many things which no ear-witness can have 
heard from the mouth of Jesus. This is the case 
even if only discourses (for examples, see § 136 
and also g 150) are sought in the logia, or if it is 
assumed that the legalistic and Jewish -particularistic 
passages were first introduced in the course of a revision 
(g 129.2). If one derives most of the narratives also 
from the logia, the considerations against their apostolic 
origin already adduced in g 148 became still more 
cogent. That the apostle Matthew should have been 
the author of a still older writing is not excluded. On 
this supposition the statement of Papias — that he wrote 
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in Aramaic — becomes also possible, which cannot be 
said of the logia according to g 130 a. But there 
remains this difficulty, that according to the prologue 
of Lk. no eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus took pen in 
hand — none at least appear to have produced any 
writing which Lk. would have called a ‘ narrative ' 
(hSir/pit) (§ 153, n. 2). 

In Mt. 5 2x /. the Jewish judicial procedure is still 
presupposed ; in 623/. the sacrificial system ; and in 
150 Date ^ 3S J erusalem “ referred to as still a city 
of loiria. while J® 8 * 5 xa the swearing by Jerusalem 
0 is significantly omitted ; it was certainly 

no longer in existence then. While it is not practicable 
to prove by means of these passages that Mt. was com- 
posed before 70 a.d. (see § 151), they strongly tend to 
establish that earlier date for the logia. 


Mt. 28 35 is in the highest degree remarkable. Zachariah the 
son of Berechiah is the well-known prophet of the OT, who did 
not suffer martyrdom. But, according to 2 Ch. 24 20 /, 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada did so suffer. This was about 750 
b.c., so that he certainly cannot be called the last martyr, and 
least of all can he be so called merely because Chronicles is the 
last book in the OT. From Josephus {BJ iv. 6 4, 1 343) we learn 
that in the year 68 a.d. Zechariah theson of Baruch (Ntese: Pape is, 
fiapovxov, fiapt<TKcuov) was put to death ev fiecry ry lepyj. The 
conjecture is a very obvious one that the author had this event 
in his mind. If it be correct, the date of composition will 
have to be placed considerably later than 68 a.d., as the writer 
could not, very shortly after this event, easily have confounded 
this Zechariah with some other who had lived before, or in, the 
time of Jesus. It must not be overlooked, however, that accord- 
ing to || Lk. II49-5X the source of this narrative is the Sophia, of 
God, that is to say, according to the most probable conjecture, 
a book distinct from the logia which either bore on its title the 
words * Wisdom of God ’ or introduced the Wisdom of God as 
speaking. It is doubtful therefore whether the passage is to be 
assigned to the logia. 

For the earliest instance in which a passage is quoted 
which now is to be found in our canonical Mt. (Epistle 

151 Data of ® arna ^ >as ) see § 8 9- * s not P 61 "" 
* 1 al MA rouble to infer a date earlier than 70 
canonical MA A D either from the ‘straightway* 

(etffl&itt) which Mt. 2429 has retained from the ‘little 
Apocalypse* (see §§ 111, 124 b) or from the other in- 
dicia adduced in § 150. In Mt. 227 the destruction 
of Jerusalem is clearly presupposed as already past 
(see § 112 b). The church-conditions also, as well 
as the postponement of the parusia (see §§ 136, 
1 12 e), point to a later date. It is not practicable 
to separate these passages as later interpolations, 
and thus gain for the Gospel as a whole the earlier 
date. They are much too numerous, and many 
of them — as, for example, precisely 226/. — much 
too closely implicated with a tendency which pervades 
the entire work (§112 ab). On the other hand, it is quite 
open to us to regard some of them as interpolations : 
for example, 16 17-19, or the baptismal formula 28x9, or 
the appearance of Jesus to the women 289 /, or also 
chaps. 1 f. Substantially, these are the leading pas- 
sages on account of which many are disposed to bring 
down the date of the entire gospel as late as to 130 a.d. 
The fact that it was used, as well as Mk. and Lk., 
by the author of the Fourth Gospel would not 
forbid this late date (see John, Son of Zebedee, 
§§ 49-52). Probably, however, its main contents must 
have been in existence at an earlier period if they were 
known to Lk. (§§ 127, 153), and even the most of chaps. 
1 / is presupposed to have been in existence if it can be 
shown that in 1x9 a.d. a final addition was introduced 
into it. This has been suggested as regards the story of 
the Magi : a Syriac writing, ascribed to Eusebius of 
Caesarea, which was published by William Wright in 
the Journal of Soured Literature , 1866, pp. 11 7^ 
and discussed by Nestle 1 and Hilgenfdd in Z WT, *93, 1 , 
pp. 435-438, and ’95, pp. 447-451, makes the statement, 
which can hardly have been invented, that this narrative, 
committed to writing in the interior of Persia, was in 


1 The heading of the whole tractate is, according to Nestle, 
Betreffend dm Stem : zeigend , wit umd durck was die Magier 
den Stem trkannUn und date Joseph Maria nickt alt tern 
Weibnakm. 
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1 19 a . d . , during the episcopate of Xystus of Rome, 
made search for, discovered, and written in the language of 
those who were interested in it (that is to say, in Greek). 

As regards canonical Mk. we possess a datum for 
fixing its date only if we assume it to have been the 

102 Date of that was use< * ky Mt. and Lk. 
can oni ca l MV ^ we find ourselves tmable to do this 
it is open to us to suppose that it may 
have received its final form later than Mt. and Lk. It 
is not, however, justifiable to fijid a proof of this in 
the fact that in lx it designates the public appear- 
ance of the Baptist as the beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus. Some scholars have detected here a silent polemic 
against those gospels which begin with the narratives 
relating to the nativity of Jesus. The significant avoid- 
ance of the * straightway ’ (eutews) of Mt. 24 29 in Mk. 13 24 
(§113) certainly points clearly to the period after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. On Mk. 16 9-20, see § 138^. 

If Luke, the companion of Paul, cannot have been 
the author of Acts (see Acts, §§915), neither can he have 

IBS Author ^ >een t ^ ie aut ^ or °f the Third Gospel 
aT||i * j. That both works are from the same 

' pen may be regarded as quite certain. 

The weightiest evidences of the employment of 
Josephus by Lk. are seen in Acts (see Acts, § 16) ; yet 
tolerably many are found in the gospel also. In that 
case the year 100 A. D. will be the superior, and some- 
where about no a.d. the inferior, limit of the date of 
its composition, since there must have been a considerable 
interval between the production of the gospel and that 
of Acts. The very precise description of the destruction 
of Jerusalem in Lk. 19 43/. 21 n 20-24 is in full accord 
with history and, in language, with Josephus. It cannot 
exactly be pronounced absolutely impossible that it 
should nevertheless have been written before 70 A.D. , 
for a lively imagination acquainted with the localities 
could hardly have presented them very differently. 
Only, the prediction of the ‘little Apocalypse’ (§ 124 b) 
which is still rightly interpreted in Mt. and Mk. in ac- 
cordance with Daniel, (see Daniel, ii. ) as referring to 
the setting up of a foreign image in the temple has been 
made by Lk. , wrongly yet very skilfully, in accordance 
with the expression ip^fuoais, 1 to refer to the destruction 
of Jerusalem ( 21 20). Upon this event, he says, will 
follow (v. 24) the times of the Gentiles (§ 111) during 
which Jerusalem is to be trodden under foot. Not till 
after these times are the signs in heaven to appear and 
the Son of Man to come with clouds ( w . 25-27), and 
not till this point does he promise to the followers of 
Christ their redemption and the coming of the Kingdom 
of God (w. 28 31). Had Lk. written before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem we might have expected him to have 
thought of this event as connected with the second 
coming of Jesus. That instead of this he should re- 
present the judgment day (v. 22) and the beginning of 
the kingdom of God as being separated by so long an 
interval is, as compared with all prophecy and apocalyptic, 
something quite new and admits of only one explanation 
— that the destruction of Jerusalem could at the time 
of writing be no longer regarded as a recent event. 

In his prologue Lk. distinguishes himself not only 
from the eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus but also from 
the many who before him had written comprehensive 
gospels, 2 and from the number of these, he again seems 
to exclude the eye-witnesses. 


1 qoP pp in Dan. 12 xx (cp 9 27 11 31) is simply a veiled ex- 
pression for DD^ = ‘ Lord of heaven ’ — i.e. t Zeus, whose altar 

(or statue!) was erected upon the altar of burnt-offering in 
December x68 b.c. (x Macc. 1 54 59). The Syriac Bible actually 
gives in a Macc. 0 2 in connection with this event as a 

rendering of the Greek word Zcvr. Thus Daniel had not desola- 
tion in his mind in the least. See Abomination of Desolation. 
„ Further information as to similar veiled designations of heathen 
' deities is given in Winerf 8 ), f 5, n. 56. 

* The verb avard£a<rOtu (EV ‘set forth in order y denotes 
(both in itself, and because, by the words * also to me ’ [*09101], Lk. 
applies it also to his own performance) the composition of a com- 
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Lk. makes a quite clear division : the eye-witnesses have 
handed down (wan*6ootu/), and that by word of mouth, otherwise 
no > purpose would have been served by adding to ‘eye-witnessei* 
(auTOTTTou) the further predicate ‘ ministers of the word * (t 'nrr/ptrtt 
rov A 6yov); others have composed gospel writings; and Lk. 
seeks to excel these last by accurate research (or by taking up 
the narrative from an earlier point) and by correct arrangement. 
That he himself had direct intercourse with eye-witnesses is 
therefore not very probable, and it is not at all expressed by the 
word (1 2), ‘ they delivered them unto us which from the begin- 
ning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.' for immedi- 
ately before he speaks of ' the things which have been fulfilled 
among us,’ a phrase by which he obviously cannot mean himself 
and nis contemporaries, but only Christendom generally; 
similarly therefore in v. 2. Cp 0 | 37 64. 


The discussion of the dates of the gospel yields, it 
will be seen, but few definite results. We have deliber- 

164 . Conclusion. a*«ly refrained from making use of 
certain arguments which could be 
more or less easily applied otherwise. All the more 
would we emphasise the proposition, that our uncertainty 
on the chronological question by no means carries with 
it any uncertainty in the judgment we are to form of the 
gospels themselves. The chronological question is in 
this instance a very subordinate one. Indeed, even if 
our gospels could be shown to have been written from 
50 a.d. onwards, or even earlier, we should not be 
under any necessity to withdraw our conclusions as to 
their contents ; we should, on the contrary, only have 
to say that the indubitable transformation in the original 
tradition had taken place much more rapidly than one 
might have been ready to suppose. The credibility of 
the gospel history cannot be established by an earlier 
dating of the gospels themselves in any higher degree 
than that in which it has already been shown to exist, 
especially as we know that even in the lifetime of Jesus 
miracles of every sort were attributed to him in the most 
confident manner. But as the transformation has de- 
parted so far from the genuine tradition, it is only in the 
interest of a better understanding and of a more reason- 
able appreciation of the process that one should claim 
for its working out a considerable period of time. 


By way of'appendix a few words must be said here on 
the question, postponed from Apocrypha (§ 26, 1) to 
1 KK man. i this P lace » as to whether the gospel of 

f fh A Hfthrflw* the Hebrews is to be reckoned among 
0 tne e . ^ sources G f the synoptics. Accord- 
ing to the church fathers this gospel was the Hebrew or 
Aramaic form of canonical Mt. If this were correct, 
it would not have been necessary for Jerome to 
make a separate translation of it. According to 
Nicholson ( The Gospel according to the Hebrews , ’79) 
it was a later Hebrew edition of the gospel of Mt., 
issued after the Greek had already been published by 
Matthew himself. Since Lessing’s time (§ 117) it has 
often been regarded — especially in the Tiibingen school 
— as one of the sources, or even as the most ancient, or 
even as the only, source of our synoptics. Handmann, 
again ( Hebraer-evangelium in Texte u. Untersuch. 63, 
’88), identifies it with the logia. That it may have been, 
in some older form, one of the sources of the Synoptics 
cannot be contradicted ; but neither can it be proved, 
for we no longer possess the older form. Among the 
fragments preserved to us there are only a few which 
are not open to challenge on the score of their late date. 
Many on the other hand are unquestionably late legends ; 
e.g. , James, the brother of Jesus, swore at the last 
supper (where according to our evangelists he cannot 
even have been present) to eat nothing till he should 
have beheld Jesus after his resurrection ; Jesus accord- 
ingly appeared in the first instance to him, brought 
bread, broke it, and gave it to him. Or, again, at the 
death of Jesus the superliminare or lintel of the temple 
was broken. Or, Jesus is reported to have said : ' even 

prehensive work in accordance with literary aims. Anjyiprtf 
(AV ' declaration,' RV ‘ narrative ’) accordingly must also mean 
this, and not a mere statement about a particular occurrence, 
without pretension to literary art (cp f| 234 a xag d). 
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now has my mother, the Holy Spirit, seized me by one 
of my hairs and borne me to the great mountain Tabor ’ : 
and more of the like. 

It is almost universally conceded that the fragments 
of the so-called gospel of the Ebionites can claim 
antiquity in a much less degree still than can the gospel 
of the Hebrews to which it is related. 

(a) Other uncanortical gospel -fragments , — The so- 
called logia of Jesus found at Oxyrhynchus, first pub- 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt. 

These contain, besides an (almost) verbatim repetition of 
Lk. 6 4a, sentences which go far beyond the Tohannine theology, 
... mi,-, and have absolutely nothing analogous to 
xoo. irener i n the canonical gospels. It would be 

nncanonic&l a great error to see in them a portion of the 
gospel logia of Mb But the hypothesis also, that 
fnjnnents. ***** ■** excerpts from the gospel of the 

uagwnuw. Rtnmtia.ns. has its strongest sunnort onhr in 


the fact that according to accounts this gospel itself was 
of an equally mixed character. Moreover, the identification 
cannot be made out, were it only for this reason — that we cannot 
know whether these seven or eight sayings were excerpted 
wholly from one book, or whether they were compiled from a 
variety of sources. For, in fact, the principle on which such a 
heterogeneous variety of sayings has been brought together is 
quite obscure to us (cp § 86). 

(b) Jacoby (Bin neues Evangelienfragment, 1900) 
has published a Coptic fragment which, amongst other 
things, touches upon the scene in Gethsemane. 

In character this is the same mixture of Synoptic and 
Johan nine or even supra- J ohannine ideas as has been observed 
m the Oxyrhynchus logia. Its derivation from the gospel 
of the Egyptians is just as questionable as is that of those 
logia. If then we read in it— what, according to the con- 
nection, it can hardly be doubted, notwithstanding the frag- 
mentary character of the piece, we ought to read — that 
Jesus used the words, ‘The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak/ with reference to himself and not with reference to 
the disciples, and if we should feel inclined to regard this as 
the more original application, 1 we must not do so merely on 
account of the source in which we find it. 

(c) The case is quite similar with the gospel accord- 
ing to Peter (see Peter). 

(d) The fragment, first published by Bickell in the 
Ztschr. f Kath. Theol., 1885, PP- 498-504, which has 
been dealt with by (amongst others) Harnack ( Texte 

u. Untersuch. 54, pp. 481-497) and Resch (id. IO2 ; 
pp. 28-34, 3 22 -3 2 7>- 

This fragment contains in a somewhat divergent form the 
prediction of Jesus that all his disciples would be offended in 
him and that Peter would deny him, mentioning also that the 
cock crowed twice ; it agrees most strongly with Mk. 14 26-30 
but also with Mt. 26 31 by the words * in this night/ since 
these words in Mlc. do not occur in v. 27 but only in v. 30. 
That we have here before us a pre-canomcal form of the text 
cannot be proved with certainty from the divergences in in- 
dividual words. A stronger argument is supplied by the fact that 
in the present fragment v. 28 of Mk. (—v. 32 of Mt.) is 
wanting — a verse which has long been recognised as disturbing 
the connection : * After I am risen again I will go before you 
into Galilee.* At the same time, we must not forget that it 
may have been omitted precisely for this reason, if we are dealing 
with a free excerpt. Neither does this fragment, then, supply 
us with an irrefragable proof for the existence of written sources 
for our gospels. 

(e) The so-called dicta Jesu agrapha, that is to say, 
sayings of his which are not met with in the gospels, 
have been collected with great care by Resch in Texte 

v. Untersuch. 64, '89. 

Reach's judgment of these, his readiness to recognise genuine 
sayings of Jesus preserved even in the latest church fathers, and 
his employment of these for his Hebrew original gospel (f 1x7) 
have, however met with very just criticism in the same series 
(14 2) at the hands of Ropes (Die SprUche Jesu . die in den 
kanoniscken Evangelien nickt Uberlie/ert sind, 96). At the 
same time Ropes himself in accepting so many as fourteen sayings 
as probably genuine has perhaps gone too far. A somewhat 
richer selection, but without pronouncing any judgment as to 
their genuineness, is given by Nestle in Ntrvi T est ament i sup- 
plementum, ’96, pp. 80-02, where, besides a collation of Codex 
D, the extra-canonical fragments as a whole will be found very 
conveniently brought togeuier. 

Literature. — A. In German. — For facility of refer- 
ence we group the present selection from the German 

i R7 Tu«,w literature on the Synoptical problem 
157. Literature. t0 ^ methods they 

1 It is so applied in the Roman Missal and Breviary (see 
Office for Palm Sunday). 
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employ, and partly according to the views they main- 
tain. 

i. Mainly tendency -criticism. — (a) Mt., Lk., Mk. : Baur, 
Krit. [inters. Oder die kanon. Evang., ’47; Marcusevan - 
gelivm, *51. Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazar a, i. 44-103 (’67) ; 
Ausdetn Urchristentum , i. 28-45, 221-226 (’78). 

(b) Mt., Mk., Lk. : Hilgenfeld, Marcusevangelium , ’50; L)ie 
Evangelien , ’54 ; ZWT from *58 onwards. Holsten, Die drei 
ursprilng lichen Evangelien , *83 ; Die synopt. Evangelien , *85 ; 
cp § 1250. 

(c) Mk., Lie., Mt. : Bruno Bauer, Kritik der evang. Gesch. 
der Syncptiker, ’41 f. ; Kritik der Evangelien , *5o-’52. Volk- 
mar, Die Evangelien oder Marcus und die Synopsis, *70; 
Marcus und die Synopse der Evangelien. *76 ; Jesus Nazarenus , 
*82. Schulze, Evangelientafel , *61, ( 2 ) '86. 

ii. Mainly, or entirely, literary criticism. — (a) Mk., Lk., 
Mt. : Wilke, der Urevangelist , ’38. Pfleiderer, Urchristen - 
turn , ’87. 

(3) Schleiermacher, Uber die Schriflen des Lukas , ’17; 
Stud. u. Krit., 1832, pp. 735-768 (= Werke zur Theologie, ii 
1-220, 361-392); cp 88 120, 124 a. 

(c) Theory of two sources (Mk. and the logia): Weisse, 
Evangel Gesch., ’38; Evangelienfrage, ’56 (but see | 125 b). 
Wemle, Die synopt . Frage, 99. 

(d) Original gospel of Philip, with the logia : Ewald, Die 3 
ersten Evangelien , ’50, (2) *71 ; JBW, x848-'6s. 

(e) Original Mk. with the logia: Holtzmann, Die synopt. 
Evangelien , ’63 ; JPT, 1878, pp. 145-188, 328-382, 533-568 ; 
Theol. Jahresbericht , from ’81. Cp § 125 c/C WeizsScker, 
i Inters . Uber die evangel. Gesch., ’64 ; Das ajostol. Zeit alter , 


und) Lk., ( 8 ) ’92. Beyschlag, St. u. Kr., 1881, pp. 565-636; 
1883, 594-602 ; cp 8 xi8. Feme, JPT, *85-'88 ; Eine vorkano - 
nische Uberlieferung des Lk., '91. 

(/) Apostolic source = the logia : Bernhard Weiss, St. u. Kr., 
1861, pp. 29-100, 646-713^1883, 571-594 ; JDT, 1864, pp. 49- 


arxi., vr 03, \~i yo , xrj/e. wtw x.k., vr 05, \«/ vxvik. umy,/, yz. 
Titius in Theol. Stud. fUr Bemh. Weiss, 284-331 (’97) ; also 
separately under the title, Das V erhdltniss der Herrenworte 
itn Marcusevangelium zu den Logia des Matthiius. Cp above, 
§g 122, I25 d, 126 C. 

(g) Theory of two sources with borrowing from Mt. by Lk. 
(8 127) : Simons, Hat der dritto Evangelist den kanomschen 
Mt. benutzt f, '8o; Stockmeyer, ‘Quellen des Lk. -Evang.’ in 
Theol. Zeitschr. aus der Schweiz, 1884, pp. 117-149; Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, L, ’86. Soltau, Eine LOcke der synopt. Forschung , 
’99 ; Zeitschr. f. neutest. Wissensch., 1900, 219-248. Combined 
with hypothesis of an original Mk.: Jacobsen, Unters. Uber die 
synopt. Evangelien, ’83; ZWT, 1886, pp. 152-179; 1888, pp. 
129-158. 

(A) More complicated hypotheses (8 129 c): Wittichen, JD T, 
1866, pp. 427*482 J ZWT, 1873, pp. 499-522 ; JPT, 1879, pp. 165- 
182; 1881, pp. 366-37S» 7x3*720; 1891, pp. 481-519; Leben 
Jesu, ’76. Scnolten, Het oudste evangelie, 68 (Germ, transl., 
’69 : das Attests Evangelium ) ; Het paulinisch evangelie , ’70 ; 
Is de derde evangelist de schrijver van het boek der handel- 
ingen, ’73 (German translation of both, ’80; under title das 
paulinische Evangelium). 

B. In English. — It may be well to notice that the 
efforts of recent English students have been mainly 
devoted to collecting and arranging the material for the 
solution of the critical problems under consideration, as 
a preliminary to the critical hypotheses which may, 
unforced, suggest themselves in the future. 

(a) Books helpful to students :— Rushbrooke’s Synoptic on 
(’80), and Abbott and Rushbrooke’s Common T radition of the 
Synoptic Gospels (’84) ; A. Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels (’96) 
and St. Luke's Gospel Coo); Sir J. Hawkins, Horce Synopttcee 
(’99); F. H. Woods in Studia Biblica, 259 ff. (’90). 

(fi) Special treatises, etc. :— A. Wright, The Composition of 
the Gospels (’90), and Some Neiv Testament Problems (’98); 
Badham, The Formation of the Gospels (’92, ed. 2) ; St. Marks 
Indebtedness to Si. Matthew (’9 7); E. A. Abbott, Clue: A 
Guide to Hebrew Scripture (1900) and The Corrections of 
Mark (1900). 

(y) Important articles :— E. A. Abbott, art * Gospels * in Ency. 
Bnt. (9) ’79 ; W. Sandav in Expositor for *91, ’92, ’93. and art 
‘Gospels’ in Smith’s DBP), ’93; V. H. Stanton, art. ‘Gospels* 
in Hastings' DB, vol. 2, *99 ; LI. J. M. Bebb, art ‘ Luke/ ibid. 
1900; S. D. F. Salmond, art ‘ Mark/ ibid. 1900 ; J. V. Bartlett 
art. ‘Matthew/ ibid. 190a W. C. Allen in Exp.T , '99 and 
1900 (voL 11). 

(8) The following books bear upon the subject Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (’60 ; ( 8 ) *94) ; Salmon, 
In trod, to NT (l 85) ; Plummer, Commentary on St. Luke (’96). 

P. W. S. 
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SOME OF THE PASSAGES REFERRED TO IN THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 

The numbers to the right of the Gospel citations indicate the section (or footnote) and column respectively. 
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6 17-20, 
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728, 
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84, 
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GOTHOLZAS (yoGoAioy [BA], -ONioy t L 3 )» rEsd « 
8 33= Ezra 8 7, Athaliah, 3. 

GOTHONIEL (roOoNiHA [Bit*-* A], ro 0 ONioy 
[fct*]), the father of Chabris {g-v.) t Judith 6 15. The 

name is identical with Othniel 

GOURD (p*jyp ; koAokynSa [BA Q*]; Jon. 46, -nth 
[AQ* Hs ] ; 7, -ntan [A] ; 9, -nth [AQ»] ; xo, -nthc 
[AQ a ]f), rather, as AV"«- ‘ palm-crist,’ RV“«* * Palma 
Christi ’ — i.e. the castor-oil tree, Ricinus communis, L. 

The rendering 4 gourd ’ is that of & and Pesh. ; Sym. and Vg. 
render * ivy ' ; hut Jerome's remarks in his commentary (quoted 
Ges. Tkes. 12x4) point to the ricinus. Aq. and Theod. trans- 
literate. 

The Hebrew word (kikdydn) seems to be identical 
with, or derived from kLki, which, according to Herod. 
294 Plin. 15 7, was the Egyptian name of the castor-oil 
plant, the Kporrtbr or Kpbrwv of the Greeks. This plant, 
which 4 in France, Germany, and the south of England, 
is an annual herb of noble foliage, growing to a height 
of 4 or s feet, ’ becomes ‘ in the Azores, and the warmer 
Mediterranean countries, as Algeria, Egypt, Greece, and 
the Riviera, ... a small tree, 10 to 15 feet high’ 
(Flilck. and Hanb.W 567). Its rapid growth (de C. 
Orig. 341) and the effective shade given by its large 
leaves, support its identification with the Kikdydn. 

On the other hand, in favour of the rendering 
* gourd ’ or the like, a statement of Kazwml (2 309) may 
be noted (see also Jonah, Book of,* § 5). 

Speaking of Mosul, Kazwml describes the custom of making 
tents of reeds (on the shores of the Tigris), in which the inhabit- 
ants pass the summer nights, when the water is becoming low. 
As soon as the earth, where the tents are, has become dry 
enough, they sow gourds, which quickly spring up and climb 
round die tents (G. Jacob, Altarabiscke ParalUlen, 17/.). 

EVmg- proposes ‘gourds’ for D'J7{» in 1 K. 618 (BL om. ; 
ivavaoTaovts [Ap ; it should also stand for 'r in 7 24f (viro- 
artjpiyfiaTa [BAL], om. in clause jB) fEV ‘knops,’ in the 
former verse they have mg. ‘ gourds ’). The word is commonly 
explained 4 gourd-shaped ornaments ’ ; but though the form of 
the colocynth (see next article) would suggest a graceful 
decoration, there is too much uncertainty about the text (see 
Klo.) to permit us to acquiesce in this explanation. Cp Temple 
and Sea (Brazen). N. M. 

GOUBDS, WILD (?V#> ; toAytth 

[BL]; om. AppiA 1 [A]), 2 K. 439+. EV agrees 
with the ancient versions and tradition. The kindred 
At. fukka denotes the ‘colocynth’ 2 (Dozy); and 
although the etymological connection with the root pps, 
which has the sense of splitting or bursting, is not 
quite clear, it may be explained by the tendency of the 
ripe fruit to split when touched, or even of its own 
accord (see below). 8 

The fruit intended may be (i) the 1 colocynth ’ or 
4 bitter apple’ ; the fruit of Citrullus Colocynthis , Schrad. , 

‘ a slender scabrous plant with a perennial root, native 
of warm and dry regions in the Old World, over which 
it has an extensive area.’ Its fruit is ‘ a gourd of the 
size and shape of an orange, having a smooth, marbled- 
green surface. ’ The pulp of which it consists ' is nearly 
inodorous, but has an intensely bitter taste ’ (Fliick. and 
Hanb .(9 895). (2) The 'squirting cucumber,’ 

yielded by Ecballium elaterium , A Rich, a plant which 
is common throughout the Mediterranean region and was 
known to the ancients as the 4 wild cucumber. ’ 4 It has 
a peculiarity which might be connected with the 
etymology of pakkuah : — ‘ the fruit when ripe separates 
suddenly from the stalk, and at the same moment the 
seeds and juice are forcibly expelled from the aperture 
left by the detached peduncle.’ Tristram (Smith’s 
DB&, s.v . ; NHB, 451) thinks that the details in 2 K. 4 39 

] The ayaia v is apparently a hexaplaric addition (see Field, 
*d loc.\ Sym. had fioraviiv ayaiav, and 4 another ’ translator 
jeoAo«evi 0 t 8 ac ; so Vg. colocyntktdax agru 

J Its more ordinary meaning, however, is * mushrooms.* 
g lt by reference to medicinal effects. So 

pfotarum**^ * 1 *®°*®* n a me d by Iinnseus Cucumis pro- 
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point clearly to the colocynth. 4 The squirting cucumber 
is not so bitter, nor does it bear the same resemblance 
to the good fruit. ' It is also common everywhere and 
should have been at once recognised. One who came 
to Gilgal from another part, however, might mistake the 
colocynth for the wholesome globe cucumber, because 
it only grows on barren sands like those near Gilgal 
and round the Dead Sea. But was the Gilgal of the 
narrative the famous one near Jericho? Buhl thinks 
otherwise (see Gilgal, § 4). 

At any rate, the fact that the plant on which the 
pakkuoth grew is described as a 4 wild vine ’ is against 
the identification with (3) Momordica elaterium, which 
is 4 a coarse, hispid, fleshy, decumbent plant without 
tendrils’ (Fltick. and Hanb.W 292). 

Both (1) and (2) are extremely bitter; and the fact 
that the taste instantly suggested poison (2 K. 440) is 
another example of the close association of the ideas of 
bitterness and poison in the Hebrew mind (cp Gall). 

N. M. 
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Tribal relations, $8 i*3* Administration, §§ 16-24. 

Formation of tribes, §§ 4-7. Persian period, 88 25-27. 
Position of individuals, 88 8 -xo. Greek period, 8 28 f. 

Union of Tribes, 88 n-15. Roman period, 8 3 °/* 
Literature, 8 32. 

Until the institution of the monarchy the B’ne Israel 
represented the stage of political organisation that we are 
1 Israel's wont to ^ This type of consti- 


nomadic 


tution is not peculiar to Israel It is to 


origin. found amongst the most diverse peoples 
on ® m * at a certain stage of civilisation. The OT 
records, however, belong for the most part to a much 
later age, and supply us only with an imperfect and even 
(in many points) misleading picture of the real nature of 
the old tribal life. Hence in trying to ascertain what the 
actual conditions really were, we are compelled to turn to 
what we know of such life amongst other peoples, 
especially the pre- Islamic Arabs and the modern 
Bedouins. We must suppose that similar conditions 
at one time prevailed amongst the Hebrews. The 
justification of this inference lies in the essential identity 
of the external conditions that called forth the tribal 
organisation amongst the ancient Hebrews and Arabs 
and have held the Bedouins to this very day at this 
stage of political development, namely, the nomadic life 
of the steppes. 

Hebrew, like Arabic tradition, in the form it has 
reached us, has reduced the mutual relations of the 

2 Theory of tribes to a s y stem * n genealogical 
• ® OI 7 . form. Such systems rest on the 


genealogists. 


theory, common to the Hebrews and 
the Arabs, that the tribe is an expanded family. See 
Genealogies i. , § 2. 

This conception has a certain amount of foundation 
in fact The bond that holds together the family or 
the clan is not any form of political organisation ; it is 
the feeling of consanguinity. For the ancient Semite, 
blood-relationship was the only basis on which a stable 
society and absolutely binding duties could rest. 

This appears most clearly in the fact that alliances with 
strangers, and obligations towards them, did not acquire inviol- 
ability till the lacking blood-relationship had been artificially 
produced (see Kinship, § x). 

We must not, however, follow the old genealogists 
and at once infer from this feeling of blood-relationship, 

8 Early idea. actua ^ descent from a common ancestor. 

of kiiuhin Not to speak of the numerous traces 
■mp. wh|ph indicate that amongst the Heb- 
rews, as amongst the Arabs, descent was in the earliest 
times reckoned not from the father but from the mother 
(matriarchate ; see Kinship, § 4), it is clear enough 
that the feeling of community of blood was not quite 
the same thing with the ancient Semites as sense of 
relationship is with us. The latter varies according to the 
degree of nearness ; in the case of the Semite, on the other 
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hand, community of blood knew, theoretically at least, 
no such thing as degree. A man who belonged to a 
given kindred group was connected equally with all its 
members, irrespective of degree of relationship (see 
Kinship, § a). Moreover, this blood-kinship can be 
artificially brought about by blood-covenant between 
persons belonging originally to alien groups. 

This representation must not, however, be pressed too 
far. In practice, at least in historical times, it is the 
narrower circle of closer kindred that has been most 
intimately bound together by unity of blood. 

Within the larger tribes the several families and clans 
frequently constituted closely united groups, carrying on blood- 
feuds amongst each other — a proof how naturally the feeling of 
unity of blood became weaker in the larger groups. Robertson 
.Smith cites cases {.Kin. 159) that show how the feeling of kinship 
bound together families of alien stock. We may adduce also 
the line in the ptamdsa (367): ‘Ally thyself with whom thou 
wilt in peace, yet know : In war must every man be foe who is 
not kin.] Among the Hebrews, moreover, the blood-feud, as we 
meet it in the OT, was confined to the limits of the family — i.e. 
the nearest relatives. 


In this emergence of relationship by descent, indeed, 
Robertson Smith sees the decay of the ancient tribal 
system [Kin. 52, 57, 160). He regards it as the first 
appearance of a new principle, quite foreign to the 
original tribal organisation. 

We must leave this an open question. We cannot here enter 
into the problem how the Semitic families and clans were con- 
stituted in the earliest times before the various Semitic peoples 
separated from each other. It is indeed a question that in our 
opinion cannot yet be answered with certainty. 


Although kinship by descent through the father played 
in historical times a great part, the records show that 
a L trtrr jjii tj.i. even t ^ len there were also other 

of fiSSRte ^ tors „ in K the for “ of v he * ribes - 

’ The Hebrew tribes, like the larger 
Arabian tribes, were not simple but composite, com- 
prising several kindred groups. 

These groups are commonly called in the OT misp&hdth 


(rtinseto) ‘ clans,’ though an older designation, which at a later 
time fell into disuse, seems to have been /wk(’O), the commonest 
term in Arabic. (Cp Kin. 39/ 7 N 5 ld. ZDMG 40 176; x S. 
18 18 according to We. TBS p. hi, and Eh. TBS 119 ; 2 S. 23 13 ; 
also preserved according to Ndld., i.c., in TIT n’nn ; see 


Hawoth-J AIR.) 

We must indeed admit the possibility with Noldeke 
(ZD MG 40 158 [’86]), that in the case of these ‘clans’ 
the families that formed the nucleus were often really 
descended from a common ancestor whose name they 
bore. Even in this case, however, it remains true that 


the family did not grow simply by the natural process 
of marriage and birth. 

It grew also by accession from without. Slaves were acquired ; 
freedmen remained as clients of the family of their master ; 
individual strangers, cut loose for some reason or other from 
their own clan, sought refuge in the family ; poor and weak 
families attached themselves for the same reason to the more 
powerful. These all reckoned themselves as belonging to the 
family of their adoption and bore its name. 


In order to understand this process one must realise 
how, amid the endless feuds of the desert, it was only 
the man or the family supported by a powerful group 
of kinsmen, ready to avenge an injury, that was safe. 
This insecurity also made necessary a certain amount 
of cohesion. The individual was no doubt at liberty 
in time of peace to sever himself from his clan ; but 
as he went farther away from it his security propor- 
tionally diminished, unless he obtained admission as a 
sojourner in some other clan. Thus it is the dwelling 
together and roaming together, rather than the common 
descent, that is the characteristic feature of these 
‘kindred groups.’ 'The Hai is the community of 
people that live and travel together’ (Nold. ZDMG 
40 176 ; WRS Kin. 38). 

The same process is repeated in the formation of 
tribes. The instinct of self-preservation drives the clans 
■ Baw * nto c l° ser association. It is plain that here 
iinima a ^ so ^ oca ^ contiguity must have been an 
important factor in forming tribes ; clans that 
were in the habit of meeting on adjoining pasture lands 
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and at common wells were by that very circumstance 
bound together by a certain community of interests (cp 
Israel, § 8 ). 

It is not the case, as is frequently supposed, that the Bedouin 
tribes roam at large over the entire Arabian wilderness ; on the 
contrary, now, just as in ancient times, each one has its own 
definite territory with the pasture lands and wells belonging to 
it, and the proprietary rights of the tribe over such territory are 
jealously guarded against the encroachments of other tribes. 

Many other causes contribute to the formation of a 
tribe, and produce a constantly shifting result ; new 
tribes arise, old ones disappear. Mutual jealousy and 
feuds, migrations, the disuniting influences of war, and 
other circumstances, may result in the separation of a clan 
from the main body. This almost necessarily happens 
as soon as a tribe has become very strong or extended 
itself over a wide area. Should a subordinate tribe in 
these circumstances succeed in asserting itself without 
becoming incorporated with a foreign tribe, — should it, 
for example, have grown by attaching other clans to 
itself, — it then, in course of time, forms a new tribe 
which assumes a new tribal name (after that of a 
prominent family, one of its leaders, or the like). 
Legend next comes in, and soon gives it a patriarch, 
the original bearer of the name, and the connection of 
the new tribe with the old also finds some expression 
here, the keros eponymus of the tribe being brought into 
some sort of relationship (usually that of a son) with 
the patriarch of the older tribe. 

In other cases tribes have arisen out of alliances that 
originally were only of a temporary character. In the 

6 Alliances tr ^ a * history of Arabia, such federa- 
* * tions (called Ail/) play a prominent 

part (Goldziher, Muh. Stud. Sections of a 

larger tribe enter into closer relations with one another 
or with outside clans ; whole tribes form treaties with 
one another, and sometimes even these federated groups 
in turn form connections with other similar groups. 
Such alliances do not arise out of considerations of 
kinship ; they are determined by the daily exigencies of 
offence and defence, and, in particular, by the necessity 
felt by the weaker of seeking support from the stronger, 
the instinct of groups, weak in themselves, to attain the 
strength that comes of union. 


In many cases the alliances are formed for particular and 
definite ends, as for example for the sake of a common blood- 
revenge. Their formation is often inaugurated in a very solemn 
way, — as with sacrifices, oaths, and the special ceremonies con- 
nected with blood-brotherhood (see Kinship, $ i). Sometimes they 
are quickly dissolved again after their immediate object has been 
gained ; but sometimes also the temporary becomes a permanent 
relationship ; the component parts become completely fused, and 
the group naturally takes a new collective name by which the 
old and proper names of the individual elements are often 
driven completely into the background. Thus the formation of 
new tribes is a process that is related on the other side to the 
seeming or real decay of old ones. 


Clearly, the process is capable of taking place in a 
very great variety of ways, and it would be quite a 

_ m . , mistake to try to explain them all in 

7 . Terminology, accordance with a single scheme. 
In the continual process of modification it cannot 
surprise us to find in Hebrew (as we do in Arabic) 


tradition that the most contradictory statements are 
made as to the relation of the clans to the great tribes. 

Finally, it results from what has been said that the 
words ‘ tribe * and ‘ clan ’ (subordinate tribe) are used 
only relatively ; they express nothing as to size. 

A tribe may, if numbers be regarded, fall below the strength 
of a clan, and yet at the same time, if it remains independent, it 
will continue to bear the designation of tribe. Thus in the OT 
Dan is at one time spoken of as a tribe (&3K*, Sebhef) at another 
as a clan (ftp flBto, mtfpdhdh) ; cp, e.g., Josh. 19 40 Judg. 18 11 JF. 
In Arabic phraseology the change in the use of the words is 
much more strongly marked (cp Ndld. ZDMG 40 175 J/.) *, in 
Hebrew tradition the relative persistency with which either word 
is used is a result of the arbitrary limitation of the application 
of the word B3B> to twelve (or thirteen) 1 tribes. 

For a full comprehension of the tribal system it must 


1 See Joseph L, 1 1 n. 
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further be observed that these social unities (family, 
F clan, tribe) are at the same time religious 

unities. Not only among the Semites, 
taS S? but 81150 among the Greeks and Romans, 
ox moes. it was common worship that marked 
the clans and held them together. This is not the 
place to discuss the many (still disputed) questions 
as to the nature and character of the tribal gods among 
the Semites. However these questions may be decided, 
there remains the fact that 'the original religious 
society, was the kindred group, and all the duties of 
kinship were part of religion* (WRS Rel. Sent. 47). 
Community of blood between man and man derives 
its absolutely uniting character precisely from this, 
that it is at the same time a real community with the 
divinity. 

The tribal god stands in just the same relationship of blood- 
community with his worshippers, the members of the clan. 
Every sacrifice seals anew this mystic oneness of the members 
with each other and with the deity. 

Where a person of alien blood is received by blood- 
covenant (see above, §§ 2, 6, and cp Kinship, § 1 ) into 
clan-fellowship, he is at the same time by the covenant- 
sacrifice received into blood-fellowship with the deity. 
Every violation of the duties of blood-community thus 
becomes a crime against the deity. 1 

The tribal constitution is excellently adapted for the 
steppe and for nomads. Its importance here lies in 

9 Flexibility ^ s ’ tliatf on tlie one lianc i, it allows 
* the necessary freedom of movement to 

the individual and the smaller aggregates (family and 
kindred), whilst at the same time it creates a certain 
natural social unity which satisfies the demands and 
necessities of the nomadic life. In the wilderness no 
great tasks present themselves, such as demand the 
strength of a whole people. What the individual, and 
the group of kinsmen, require, in this state of universal 
war, is some protection for life ; and this is guaranteed 
by belonging to a clan. For blood-revenge and mutual 
help in war are the most sacred duties of those who are 
united by community of blood. Conversely, the 
individual who has been expelled from his tribe is a 
wanderer and a vagabond so long as he has failed to 
gain admission to some other clan. It is this that gives 
its power to tribal custom and law, a power from which 
none can shake himself free. On the other hand the 
freedom of the individual and of the separate clans is 
tolerably unrestricted in times of peace. The organisa- 
tion of the tribe exists only for purposes of war and of 
migration ; it is only in these conditions that the sheikh 
has any say and any command ; in times of peace his 
authority is purely a moral one : it reaches just so far 
as the influence he has been able to acquire by his 
personal qualities can carry it. He can only advise, 
not command. In a dispute he can, doubtless, give a 
decision ; but he has no power to execute his judgment 
if those affected by it refuse to submit to it ; he can 
neither declare war nor conclude peace, neither pitch 
the camp nor break it up, until the leading men of the 
tribe have been consulted. 2 In a tribe of those related 
by blood all the individual members are ‘ brothers,’ and 
thus on a footing of equality ; there is no such thing as 
permanent authority or subjection, for even the Roman 
f atria potestas was unknown among the Semites. The 
freedom of individuals and of clans reaches so far that 
in time of peace they can separate from the main camp 
without any ceremony and go their own way, if only 
they have strength enough to give the feeling of security. 
It is in this, as Goldziher (Muk. Stud. 168 ) and Well- 
hausen (IJG 24 /. ) have rightly pointed out, that the 
moral importance of the tribal constitution lies. In 
proportion as the feeling of kinship becomes weaker 
when set against the wider tribal bonds, in the enjoy- 
ment of such freedom, its place is taken by that public 

1 On this sacral character of sacrifice, see e&, WRS ReU 
Sem. 369JF. 312 ff. ; We. Arab. Heid. ixoff. 

2 Burckhardt, B emt rku ngtn liber die Beduitun , 94/ 
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spirit which acts freely and is capable of making 
sacrifices for the public good. Fidelity to covenant 
obligations extending beyond the narrow bounds of kin 
is reckoned by the Arabs among the higher virtues. 

It is in the way we have indicated that we must picture 
to ourselves the condition of the Israelite tribes before 
. . their migration into Palestine. With 


1 ®' them, too, family and clan were origin- 

WOTBJUp. ally a community of worship, held to- 
gether by common ancestral cults. Many of the old 
and famous sanctuaries appear to have owed their posi- 
tion as such to their being regarded as the burial places 
of heroes. There was a sacred stone at the tomb of 
Rachel (Gen. 35 20) ; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
buried at Hebron (Gen. 269 8629 50 13), Joseph in 
Shechem (Josh. 24 32 Dt. 11 30), Miriam at Kadesli- 
barnea (Nu. 20 1), and Deborah under the sacred tree 
of Bethel, Gen. 358 (see the several articles). 

Within historical times we have one recorded instance 
of clan worship — none the less convincing that it is the 

11 Traces of only one — in 1 s * 20 5 ^. where David 
I ATa ™ 01 excuses his absence from Saul’s table at 
Clan cm . new moon on t i ie g roun( j that his clan 
are celebrating their yearly festival at this season — an 
excuse which is regarded as perfectly adequate. In like 
manner we may take clan worship to be presupposed 
in the question with which the Danites seek to induce 
Micah the Levite to accompany them ; * is it better for 
thee to be priest unto the house of one man, or to be 
priest unto a tribe and a family in Israel? ’ (Judg. 18 19). 

How far the tribes, which afterwards constituted the 
people Israel, had already been welded into one before 
TT it* the settlement is a more difficult question. 

of tribes!” ® rmly , knit to f ther “ . a 

ind felt themselves to be so, as is 


assumed in the OT tradition, is refuted by the simple 
fact that even after the immigration, during the so-called 
period of the Judges, such a people, with an ordered 
government and the like, did not exist (cp Israel, § 7). 

It is now universally recognised that the Judges were not 
rulers of the whole people but only heroes of particular tribes. 
Neither does the manner in which the immigration took place 
— gradually, by tribes and clans — show any evidence of a unified 
organisation. 


All this by no means excludes, however, as Winckler 
(GI 1 14 ff. 21 ff. ) and others suppose, every sort of con- 
nection between the immigrating tribes. On the con- 
trary, the analogy' of the Arab tribal history makes it 
in every way possible and probable that those tribes 
which had a point of contact and common meeting- 
place at the oasis of Kadesh (see Kadesh, i) may, 
on one occasion or another, have entered into a solemn 


covenant, after the manner referred to above as prac- 
tised by the Arabs (cp Covenant, § 4). The covenant- 
sacrifice in Ex. 24 1 ff. exactly recalls the ceremonies 
elsewhere practised on such occasions. The adoption, by 
the tribes, of a common worship, the service of Yahw6, 
gave to the alliance an enduring character still more 
than solemn oath and sacrifice had done ; and the 
common name, B’ne Israel, assumed by all (perhaps 
after the name of the strongest of the contracting tribes), 
was the outward expression of the firmness of the bond. 
Such a confederation was loose enough to allow of the 
independent advance of the individual tribes and clans, 
in the process of the settlement as we now read of it in 
the sources before us ; but just on this account it was 
firm or elastic enough to survive the various changes 
within the separate tribes and the reconstructions and 
readjustments of their mutual relations, which were the 
inevitable results of the settlement in the territory to the 
W. of Jordan (see below). What was necessary for its 
continuance under the altered conditions was not a rigid 
unity or a strong executive authority, but something 
quite different, namely, that the common worship of 
Yahwfc, as the god of the B’ne Israel, should already 
have taken a hold that was deep enough. The Song of 
Deborah plainly shows that their common worship was 
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the sole bond of unity in those times, but also that it 
was sufficiently strong ; the war of the confederate tribes 
is a war of Yahw6, and whoever fails to come to their 
help, in so doing has failed to come to the help of Yahw& 
(Judg. 623). Winckler {GI I34) will have it that the 
reference to Yahw6 in the song ought to be deleted as a 
later addition. Even so, however, the song bears witness 
to the subsistence of a confederation of Israelite tribes, 
to which even the tribes eastward of Jordan belonged. 
Such a confederation cannot possibly have arisen for the 
first time after the settlement, for the territories E. and 
W. of Jordan have no common interests of such a kind 
as would lead to a junction ; on the contrary, the main- 
tenance of intimate relations was always a matter of 
difficulty, owing to the nature of the respective territories, 
as is shown by their history. On the other hand, no 
bond between the eastern and the western tribes, entered 
into before the settlement, could have survived all the 
vicissitudes of such a time otherwise than by the inter- 
vention of some factor which stood supreme above the 
divergent political interests. Such a factor was supplied 
by the common religion. Even, therefore, if their 
common worship of Yahw6 did not manifestly appear 
in our present sources as being the uniting bond of the 
confederation, we should still have to postulate such a 
community of religion in order to explain the continued 
subsistence of the Israelite tribal union. Hebrew tradi- 
tion is, therefore, justified in regarding (as it does) the 
union of the tribes with one another, and their accept- 
ance of the religion of Yahw6 as coincident facts, and 
as both of them having been accomplished by the instru- 
mentality of one and the same person — M oses (q. v . ). 

What were the tribes that originally joined in this 
covenant can only be matter of conjecture. No his- 

13. Individual torical vaUd !‘y ““ ** for the 

tribes conventional statement of the genea- 
logists, according to which Israel was, 

from the first, composed of twelve tribes, a number 
which never afterwards varied (cp Genealogies i. , § 5, 
Israel, § 2). It is possible that, originally, different 
genealogies may have been kept at different sanctuaries ; 
the present form apparently being, as Stade has pointed 
out {GI 1x45/ ), the result of compromise. An ancient 
tribi list has come down to us in the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5 ), where Ephraim, Machir, Zebulun, Issachar, 
Reuben, Gilead, Dan, Asher, Naphtali are enumerated. 
To this list may be added Simeon and Levi (see below). 
The Kenites also seem to have been an old tribe that 
had disappeared at an early period (Judg. 1 16 524 ; see 
Kenites) ; on the other hand, Judah (and Benjamin), 
also absent from the Song of Deborah, may have come 
into existence at a later date. It seems very doubtful 
whether, from the circumstance that Naphtali, Gad, and 
Asher figure in the genealogy as sons of concubines, 
we are entitled to infer that these tribes did not come 
into the confederation till after the sons of Leah and 
Benjamin (We. IJG 16). With regard to the tribe of 
Joseph a further conjecture may perhaps be permis- 
sible ; if the view that the ark (see Ark, § 10) was 
originally the sanctuary of Joseph- Ephraim be correct, 
we may venture to infer that in the federation this tribe, 
from the first, had in some sense a leading part. 

The settlement in Palestine at once brought with it, 

14. Their diverse M a necessai T consequence, a series 

of far-reaching changes in the con- 

fortuiws. ditionofthe s s 

Simeon and Levi disappeared from their number ; it is probable 
that they became disintegrated in the course of the struggles of 
the occupation, and that the fragments that remained were re- 
ceived into other tribes (cp Gen, 49 5 ff., and see Simeon, Levi, 
Dinah). The case of Reuben seems to have been similar ; in 
ancient times one of the most powerful of all the tribes (cp Gen. 
49 3/), it seems to have steadily lost ground. At an early date 
Eglon of Moab figures as ruler of the Reubenite territory (judg. 
8x2/1); the list of towns in Nu. 82 34^: exhibits this same 
territory largely curtailed, and entirely surrounded by the tribe 
of Gad ; ana in the inscription of Mesha the Gadites alone are 
spoken of as having been masters in these regions. 

On the other hand, new formations have to be noted. Perhaps 
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it was only after the settlement that Joseph split up into the two 
branches of Ephraim and Manasseh (cp Josh. 17 14^; but 
see also above). The case of Gilead may also have been similar 
Gudg. 5 172 5 ff .) ; its place is subsequently taken invariably by 
Gad and Eastern Manasseh. Judah, which has not yet come 
into prominence in the Song of Deborah, first became a great 
tribe in the reign of David — in all probability, as the result of 
the coalescence of several minor tribes in the sohth, such as the 
Calebites (Nu. 82 12 Josh. 14 6 14), the Kenites (1 S. 27 10; 
cp Nu. 10 29 f Judg. 1 16), the Jerahmeelites (1 S. 27 xo), and 
tne absorption of the sedentary Canaanite population (Gen. 88). 
Doubtless, also, the transference of individual clans from one 
tribe to another, must have been of frequent occurrence. This 
has already been suggested above, with reference to the surviv- 
ing portions of Simeon and Levi, and another example is pre- 
sented by the Kenite clan of Jael, which figures in the Song of 
Deborah as an isolated fragment in the north Q udg. 5 24 ; cp 
4 17). See the articles on the tribes and clans flamed. 

The most important consequence of the settlement, 
though it did not manifest itself so immediately, was 


15 Tribal t ^ ie complete dissolution of the entire 
disnlaced bv constitution. The form under 

local ties ^ w ^ ic ^ the unions of tribes and clans 
were maintained — the fiction, namely, 
of a common descent — was kept up, it is true, for a long 
time, one might almost say, indeed, permanently ; but 
its contents and its significance underwent essential 
change ; once settled on the soil of Palestine the clans 
and tribes became metamorphosed into local communities 
and territorial unions (cp Israel, § 8). 


It is an inevitable process wherever nomad tribes take to a 
settled life. N&ldeke adduces instructive examples from the 
Arabian tribal history {Z DMG 40 183) ; Caliph Omar found it 
needful to exhort his Arabs to hold by their genealogies and not 
to do like the peasants of 'Irak, whose answer to the question, 

‘ From whom comest thou ? ’ was * From such and such a village.’ 
In like manner it was said of the people of Khorasin : ‘ Their 
villages are their genealogies.’ What happened in the case of 
the Israelites was precisely similar. 


Families living together in the same place united to 
form a clan, held together by community of interests. 
Thus it is that in so many instances place-names and 
clan -names are identical. Here little question was 
made as to descent ; Canaanite clans were quite readily 
received into Hebrew clans and genealogies (cp Gen. 
38 Judg. 1 27/: etc.). 

With this may be compared the observation of Burckhardt 
(N6ld. ZD MG 40 183) that all Arabs of the Nejd, settled in 
Baghdad, belonged to the tribe of 'Okail, whatever their descent 
might have been. Under such circumstances, even if the old 
formulas applicable to the clan and the family were transfen-ed 
to the new local communities, in other words, if the families 
living in the same locality continued to express the fact of their 
belonging to one another by alleging descent from a common 
ancestor, this none the less meant, substantially, the transition 
from a tribal to a civil constitution. 


In the Canaanite communities which had formed 
themselves around a city as the central point, we already 

16 Orxr i find a s P ecies of nobilit y who were desig- 
6. Urgant- nate( j |k e peasants as mama , ' our 

sa n. lords’ (pietschmann, Gesch. d. Phon. 198). 
In the towns, which in process of time peacefully threw 
open their gates to the Israelites, we may suppose these 
nobles to have retained their rank and to have shared 
it with the more prominent Israelite families. The heads 
of these leading families (not, as under the tribal consti- 
tution, the heads of all the clans) constituted the ‘ lords ' 
or * elders ’ of the city ( sarim , bt dlim , zikcnim ; Judg. 
814). It would seem also that, from the first, the 
villages adjoining the cities stood to these in a relation 
of subordination. In the old sources frequent mention 
is made of 4 the cities and their villages/ or of 1 the cities 
and their daughters ’ (Nu. 21 25 32 Josh. 17 xx) ; similarly, 
a city is occasionally spoken of as a 4 mother in Israel ’ 
(2 S. 20 19). Even if we must not think of these 4 elders ’ 
as having, from the first, constituted an organised 
magistracy, yet the development advanced naturally in 
that direction ; it was necessarily involved in the settle- 
ment that the rule of the heads of the communities 
should tend more and more to organise itself on an 
assumed basis of legal authority (Ex. 2228 [27]). In 
respect of jurisdiction, in particular, the local community 
had a direct interest in seeing that the judicial findings 
of its heads were given effect to. 
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The tribes also gradually came to acquire mainly a 
territorial significance, just as the dans had done. After 
, its union with Caleb and the other tribes 

dl virion.: * he , . 

was no longer a tribe to be placed in 

xyrajuu. t ^e same category with one of the large 
Bedouin tribes ; it was also a geographical idea — a 
primitive state, capable of embracing elements of the 
most diverse kind as long as they were geographically 
connected. 

For an interesting proof of this, see the parenthetic note in 
aS. 4a£/C on the words ‘a Beerothite of the children of Ben- 
iamin.' 1 Cp also the Deuteronomic phrase ‘in all thy gates’ 
(Dt. 16 z8>, which is parallel to ‘ throughout thy tribes,’ and the 
use of tribal names as geographical terms — Ephraim, Gilead (in 
Judg. 10/ the two are interchanged), Judah, Gad (a S. 24 s), etc. 

In thus process the tribes lost the character they had 
possessed as communities of blood involving strict obli- 
gations. When the separate clans of a tribe settled in 
separate localities and became amalgamated with the 
native population, they lost their mutual interdependence. 
Each had its own interests and went its own way, 
regardless of the weal or woe of the other. The nature 
of the country facilitated this parting ; and it was further 
assisted by the circumstance that, even in the time of 
the monarchy, Canaanite settlements still maintained 
themselves sporadically throughout Israelite territory. 
Henceforth it required unusual firmness and energy to 
stir even a single tribe, and still more a number of tribes, 
to concerted movement. The territorial character which 
the ‘ tribes ’ had now assumed shows that the patriarchal 
leadership of the elders was no longer sufficient ; the 
new circumstances demanded the tyrannis (so to speak) 
of petty * kings ’ such as there had already been among 
the Canaanites. The so-called ‘ judges ’ mark the tran- 
sition stage. These were, in the first instance, clan 
chiefs ; but some of them (among whom Jephthah 
and Gideon [qq. v. ] still live in the fragments of tradi- 
tion) succeeded in becoming tribal kings. Israel was 
now, perhaps, in a fair way to fall asunder into petty 
* kingdoms. * 

How this fate was averted and from what causes the 
transitional period issued in a united kingdom and a 

18 Thfl unite< * people, is told elsewhere (see 

monarchy. ] SRAEL ' § I °^)- T 1 " 5 P ractica l trans ; 

J formation of the tnbes into unions of 

communities, linked together by identity of local interests, 
however, did not remove the danger arising from ex- 
cessive tribal feeling and consequent tribal rivalry. The 
proof of this is found in grave internal complications in 
the early regal period. David had good cause for 
devising some means of neutralizing this danger, and 
such a means he found in the creation of a very small 
permanent force (see David, § n[a]). Hence, whilst 
Saul in time of peace was little more than a tribal chief, 
David, with the aid of his body-guard (gibborim), re- 
tained his supremacy even when no danger threatened 
the land. Saul’s simple way of life gave place to an . 
imposing establishment at Jerusalem, and a series of 
officials supported the king. With a view to regulating 
the military service and the collection of the revenue, a 
census of the citizens was taken even in David’s time 
(a S. 24 1 ff), whilst Solomon, as a further step in 
advance, divided the whole land into administrative 
districts, ovei^ each of which he set an officer called 
nisfdb (3*3; i K. 47 ff). A division of the northern 
kingdom into mZdindth (nbnD, * administrative circuits ’) 
is mentioned also in the time of Ahab (i K. 20x4.#:). 
It is a noteworthy fact that in the arrangement of his 
districts Solomon purposely ignored the ancient tribal 
distinctions (see § 19 and Benringer on 1 K. £7 ff.). 

The most essential duty of the ruler was then, and 
ever continued to be, the administration of justice ; David , 

10 the pattern king, was pre-eminent 

nrm. tItl in this (see David, §11/). In feet, 

prerogatives. ^ ^ ^ it was self-evident that 

1 See Beeroth, Ishbaal, x, and cp NO Id. ZDMG (* 86)40 X83. 
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the king must be supreme judge. A case was naturally 
decided by the man who had the power to enforce his 
decision. Thus the second main element of the power 
of the old xtkbiim (cup?) of the clans was taken from 
them, when every one could go directly or appeal 
against them to the king (aS. 16 a 1 K. 8 x6 Dt. 17 9, 
where nijtf , Sdphit = ‘ ruler ’ — i. e. 4 king ’). What these 
lost the officers of the king gained, for they also 
obtained a share in his jurisdiction and dispensed 
justice in his name. 

According to the notions of the age, it was also 
self-evident that the king was the priest of highest rank, 
who represented his people before their God. 

Saul and David sacrificed in person (x S. 14 33 2 S. 6 13), as 

indeed at that time every Israelite was at liberty to do. David 
wore the ephod bad. the priest’s gown ; it was as priests that 
David and Solomon blessed the people at great festal gatherings 
(2 S. 6 18 1 K. 8 14), and it was as Pontifex Maximus that the king 
was anointed. 

Still, on the whole, the priestly character was not as 
prominent in Israelite kings as, e.g. , in Babylonian and 
Egyptian ; they discharged their priestly functions for 
the most part through the intervention of their officers, 
the ordinary priests ; for such were the priests at the 
royal sanctuaries (2S. 20 asff). 

These priests were appointed and removed by the king at 
pleasure (2 S. 8 17 x K. 2 26, etc.) ; they held office by royal ap- 
pointment, not by hereditary right. For the royal citadel it 
was an indispensable requisite that it should contain a sanctuary. 
It was as such that Solomon built the temple ; and, even as 
late as Ahaz, the king made free with it as private property. 

Any other information that we have regarding admini- 
20 Fiscal strat * ve aflairs has to do for the most part 
, . . with the collection of the revenue, the 

most important work of oriental princes. 
Nothing is told us of Saul in this connection ; for the main- 
tenance of his simple establishment on his paternal estate there 
was needed, in addition to the produce of his own land and the 
customary share of any war booty, nothing but the voluntary 
gifts of his subjects who came to do homage or to seek justice 
and protection (cp 1 S. 16 20). 

Under David the forced labour became the special 
care of an officer of rank, and probably taxation in 
general was then regulated (2 S. 20 24). 

We can hardly be mistaken in connecting the census of 2 S. 
24 1 ff. with this control of the public works, which is explicitly 
said to have been the chief object of Solomon's division of the 
land into districts (1 K. 4 7 ff . , cp 4 27 [6 7]. If Judah was really 
exempted from this burden, this was a very significant con- 
cession ; but the text is corrupt, and Stade (GV1 1 309) con- 
jectures that Judah was perhaps mentioned as a thirteenth 
district (but see Benz, on 1 K. 4 7 

These taxes and forced labours were felt by the 
people to be an oppressive innovation ( 1 K. 12 4). As they 
were the occasion of the secession of the Northern King- 
dom, we must suppose that they were there dispensed 
with at first. For the same reason we can hardly 
assign a much earlier date to the institution of the 
king's tithe mentioned in 1 S. 815 17 (to which 1 S. 17 25 
may also refer) than that of the document, the 4 law of 
the king,’ in which it is mentioned. Unfortunately we 
are told practically nothing of regular taxes, although 
such were doubtless exacted. 

. A land tax seems to have been unknown, as Wellhausen 
rightly. concludes from the mention of the introduction of such 
a tax in Egypt (f/G 86). A property tax is mentioned only 
once, and then as an exceptional imposition (2 K. 28 35). In 
such cases of extremity the kings of Judah had recourse to the 
temple treasures, which they always regarded as lying at their 
disposal. They also drew an income from crown lands, which 
they probably rented to trusty subjects (iS. 812). What is 
thus attested for Judah (Ezek. 46 7 /.), we may assume for Israel 
as well. ‘ The king’s mowings ’ (Am. 7 x) probably refer to a 
contribution in kind from the first mowings in spring intended 
for the war horses, for the support of which the lung was re- 
sponsible (x K. 18 5 ; cp Syr. R 8 m. Rechtsbuch , ed. Bruns u. 
Sachau, 121). Certain commodities were, in Solomon’s time, a 
royal monopoly (chariots and horses x K. 10 *%ff.\ and a duty 
was levied on passing caravans (1 K. 10 15) ; in certain cases the 
property of an executed man seems to have been confiscated fay 
the king (xK.21x.#:). 

ai Not much fuller is our information 

21. UxBcer*. — ♦ *1. 1 0 ffi cers 

The commander-in-chief of the army (sar 'al hassdbd , 
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KJJfn Vp nfr) and the captain of the royal bodyguard, the 
gibbdrim, occupied probably the most influential posi- 
tions. The maxkir (Taro ; EV Recorder) stands first 
amongst holders of administrative offices. He is not, 
as has often been supposed, a state historian, but, as 
the title shows (v3TD=one who brings to mind), a kind 
of chief counsellor and state orator, the Grand Vizier of 
modern oriental states. By his side was the Secretary 
of State (sdphir, •*&), charged with the duty of conduct- 
ing the king’s correspondence with foreign princes (see 
Scribe). The chief superintendent of works (at least in 
Judah ; see above) and the priest of highest rank, as 
already stated, were also high officials in attendance on 
the king (2 S. 20 23 ff. ). Later we hear occasionally of a 
master of the palace (or of the household, iran nete, 
dler 'al habbdyith , 1 K. 46 2 K. 18 18 Is. 2215), who, 
from Is. l.c., appears to have been also called pfa 
{sokhen, see Minister [Chief]). Finally we come upon 
the designation king’s servant (7; Van nay) as the title of 
a high dignitary (2 K. 22 12, also on seals), most plausibly 
explained by Stade (G VI I650) as the principal eunuch. 
Strange to say this official, so high in rank in modern 
oriental courts, is nowhere mentioned (unless this be he), 
although in a harem like Solomon’s he can hardly have 
been lacking. 

Of other officers of inferior rank, the prefects of the provinces 
have been mentioned already. Of court officials proper we 
meet with a cup-bearer ( masjieh, 1 K. 10 5), a master of 

the robes (2 K. 10 22), and others. Chronicles speaks of twelve 
stewards of the royal treasury under David (1 Ch. 27 25 ff.). 
Probably among the court servants were also the chamberlains 
(sarislt/t, O’DHD, i K. 22 9 2K. 8 6 832, etc.), an expression 
which we find later as the designation of the overseer of the 
harem at the Persian court (Esth. 2314 4 4,/C). As such a 
saris is elsewhere called a captain (2 K. 25 19, cp Gen. 87 36 
89 1) we can hardly regard the sarlsim in the earlier times as 
eunuchs. See Eunuch. 

The stage of civilization that had been reached placed 
great power in the hands of these officers ; for in the 
still quite undeveloped political relations of the time, no 
attempt was made, except in the case of the chief 
ministers mentioned above, to define the spheres of the 
several departments. 

_ In particular there does not yet appear to have been any dis- 
tinction drawn between administrative and judicial functions, or 
military and civil authority. The resident officer of state, 
wherever there was such, combined in his own person, in pro- 
portion to the authority committed to him, the functions of 
commander of the forces, administrator of the province, collector 
of taxes, and also, and above all, judge (see above, 818). 

The impression left by the description of this bureau- 
cracy given us by the prophets is by no means flatter- 
ing. It exhibits all through the radical vices character- 
istic of the oriental official in all ages ; towards 
superiors, the unscrupulous tool of the royal pleasure 
(cp e.g '. , 1 K. 12 10 ff. 2 S. 11 14^ ) ; towards inferiors, 
the overbearing, reckless tyrant. 

No longer bound to their subjects by the ties of clanship, the 
governors took advantage of them for their own interests. 
Venality and partiality in particular characterised high and low 
alike ; all that distinguished the former, the Abners, Joabs, and 
Jehus, from officers of lower grade, was that their intrigues and 
violence were on a grander scale. 


It was the will of the people that gave Saul and 
David their authority. Still this does not warrant us 

22 . The throne. i T n J < f Ung the monarchy, either in 
** Judah or m Israel, elective. Its 

hereditary character was really bound up, so to speak, 
with the royal dignity. 

Thus even a Jerubbaal could secure his authority sufficiently 
to bequeath it to his sons. That Saul never dreamed of any 
successor but his son Jonathan, may be the kernel of truth in 
x S. 20 30 ff. When tne men of Judah set up David against 
Ishbaal, the rest of Israel regarded it as a revolt against the 
legitimate heir— a revolt to be suppressed by force of arms (cp 
eg., 2 S. 2 10 ff.'). Two sons of David, Absalom and Adonijah, 
successively posed as his successors (aS. 15x^ xK. 15^). 
Solomon, too, reached the throne simply by the will of his 
father, the people having no say in the plot to set him on 
the throne. Accordingly the election of Jeroboam by the 
northern tribes was virtually a fresh revolt against the legitimate 
dynasty, though it must be admitted that Ephraim and Ben- 


iamin had never thoroughly accepted the line of David as 
legitimate ; * we have no part in David, no inheritance in the 
son of Jesse ' — such had been the rallying cry also on an earlier 
occasion (2 S. 20 iff .) ; see Benjamin, f 7. In the many later 
revolutions, of which North Israel was the scene, the people 
had no voice ; on the contrary, they retained throughout a 
passive, not to say an apathetic attitude. 

Still, there lay in the popular will an important 
limitation of the power of the sovereign. One might 
imagine on reading the so-called ‘ law of the kingdom * 

( 1 S. 8 10 ff. ) that the kings of Israel as a whole were the 
greatest despots, — men whose power was at the service 
of every whim and fancy. This picture, however, con- 
formably to the whole tendency of the narrator, who 
had little fondness for the monarchy, is overdrawn and 
painted in colours too dark. In reality the state of 
affairs was quite otherwise. If there is one impression 
that remains with us more than another it is that the 
power of the kings lay rather in their personality, and 
depended on their success in war and their personal 
weight. Powerful men like David, Solomon, or Jero- 
boam could allow themselves many liberties that men 
23 Popu la r Rehoboam could not venture on. 

voice ^aw or constitution defining the mutual 
rights of king and people there was none 
(the 1 law of the kingdom,’ Dt. 17 14-20 is a later growth). 
Thus in the forms of government in the kingdom of 
Israel we meet with a singular blending of despotism 
with elements of democracy. 

Saul could massacre the priests of Nob, David could appro- 
priate the wife of Uriah, Solomon could drain the very blood of 
the nation, Ahab could brine about the judicial murder of 
Naboth, Jehu and Athaliah could make havoc amongst dangerous 
adherents of the reigning house ; yet these kings had themselves 
to learn that their caprices were limited by the popular will. 

The people did not, like other oriental nations, put 
up with the atrocities of their rulers as something inevit- 
able. Jehu’s massacre was long regarded with universal 
detestation. The imperiousness with which the public 
conscience could speak is seen in Nathan’s famous 
reproof of David, and in the action of men like Elijah 
and Elisha, who spoke for the people as well as for 
Yahw6 (see Israel, § 33 ff, and cp Prophet). 

Disregard for this on the part of Solomon, Ahab, and Athaliah 
cost them their throne. Nor must we fail to observe how it was 
that the Deuteronomic Code was rendered a universally binding 
law-book ; not by royal decree, but by a compact between king 
and people, did a law come into existence. In all else law ana 
right, even for the king, was determined by custom and usage. 

In such circumstances local authority must have been 
to a great extent left to itself. Outside of the royal city, 

. over which was set a royal governor (1 K. 

*+ 2226), the village communities were prob- 

auinomy. a yy independent of the government, so far 
as their own affairs were concerned. In the Northern 
Kingdom the revolutionary changes of dynasty hindered 
the sovereign from becoming dangerously predominant 
over the local authorities and the ancient nobility, as 
was somewhat the case in the smaller kingdom of 
Judah. See 1 K. 21. 

This local independence is still acknowledged by the Deutero- 
nomic code (Dt. 16 18), although it tries to restrict it (Dt. 17 8ff. 
19 17; cp Law and Justice, 8 8yCX Even in affairs of state, 
though probably only in exceptional cases, the ‘ elders of the 
people ’ — i.e. the local magistrates— had their voice (1 K. 20 7 
2K.281). 

In the Persian period the Jewish territory became a 
district ( mldtnah , nano, Neh. 76 Ezra2x) of the trans- 
p . Euphratic province (Ezra 5 3 1 Macc. 

25, 332, etc.), which was the province 

P 6 ™* 11 westward of the Euphrates. For a 

governors. t j me j t ^ a d a governor of its own 
(nns,plbd [see Governor, i] ; Knzhn [see Tirshatha]), 
who was placed under the ruler of his province (see 
Israel, §§ 50 ff, 64). This arrangement, however, 
seems to have been terminated comparatively soon. 

Nehemiah, it is true, ranks himself with former governors 
(Neh. 5 15 ff.) *, but the narrative of his doings, taken as a whole, 
rather suggests that he was sent as a high commissioner with 
dictatorial powers. Thus we do not hear of a substitute or suc- 
cessor being appointed when he leaves Jerusalem (cp We. 
//G( 2 ) 164, (*) 168). This is confirmed by the letter of Rehum to 
Artaxerxes in Ezra 4 8-23 (see v. 12 f.). 
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For the rest, the central Persian authority seems to 
have left the Jews a considerable amount of freedom 
with respect to their internal aff ai rs. That it should 
concern itself about such matters as the building of the 
temple or of the walls was a matter of course ; but 
apart from these instances we hear next to nothing 
about any intervention of theirs. Of course, the pay- 
ment of the tribute and the enrichment of the officials 
had to be seen after; but on the whole there was 
much internal liberty, which, indeed, was involved in 
the freedom of worship granted to the Jews. In the 
time of Ezra we find law and police in the hands of the 
national authority (cp Ezra 10 14). 

The history of Zerubbabel (q. v. ) is obscure. He is 
represented as the secular head of the community with 
Local J os * lua ( see Jeshua, 5) as spiritual head 

orgaiiisation. „ Ye ‘ st 5“ ge ! y en ° ugh r we 

® w find in Ezra2a = Neh. 7 7 ( = 1 Esd. 5 8, 

TrpoTjyovfievoi) a list of twelve ' heads 1 as the chiefs of the 
community, at whose head stand Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, presumably as primi inter pares. We also 
hear of the ‘elders of the Jews’ (Ezra5 5 67 108, etc.), 
of certain ‘ rulers ' or * deputies ’ (so RV, d'jjd) in Neh. 
2 16 48 [14], etc., and of ‘princes of the people’ who 
dwelt at Jerusalem (Neh. lli). Are these names then 
perhaps synonymous? If not, what are the mutual 
relations of the officers whom they severally denote ? 1 

We shall not go far wrong if we recognise in the 
twelve ‘heads’ the chiefs of the leading families (cp 
Ezra 4 3), a proof of the tenacious life of the tribal 
organisation. 2 At the head of the clans were the rate 
ka-aboth (jvQRfi HB>m, Ezra 1 5 268 Neh. 770, etc.) ; over 
all were the twelve men already mentioned. The 
number twelve was of course suggested by that of the 
tribes ; indeed the Priestly Writer speaks of twelve 
‘princes of the tribes’ (Num. 7). It is not necessary, 
however, that this number should have been permanent. 
We may plausibly suppose that the ' princes ’ (including 
the ‘heads’) were the beginning of the later gerusia 
(below, § 27). From Neh. 67 we may infer that the 
plutocratic principle had much to do with their appoint- 
ment. Most important of all, the priests did not yet 
belong to the gerusia ; they are always sharply dis- 
tinguished from the ruling magistrates, the heads of the 
people (cp e.g., Neh. 938-IO27 [10 1-28]). 

This was soon changed, and not least in consequence 
of the measures of Ezra and Nehemiah, little as they 
vt PriAo+lv themselves left for Eliashib or any other 

Code 7 priest to do < cp Neh - 13 4/-)- The 
* tendency of the law brought by Ezra from 
Babylon was to exalt the spiritual over the secular 
power. In this law, which corresponded in the main 
with the so-called Priestly Code (on this point cp Law 
Literature ; Israel, § 59 ; Canon, § 23/ ; Ezra 
i., § 8) ; the community was provided with a constitu- 
tion. It is true, Ezra and his adherents had consider- 
able difficulty in getting their theory of the law accepted. 
The theory was briefly this. The high priest was 
supreme head, alike in the spiritual and in the secular 
sphere. To him were transferred all the powers of the 
king, in so far as they were at all compatible With the 
Law. Not even such an unassuming place as Ezekiel 
assigned to a king remained. Far below the high priest 

1 See Israel, § 64, and Benzinger’s article ‘ Alteste ’ in 
PREP) 1 aa6/C [Guthe (see ‘ Ezra and Neh.,' SBOT) regards 
Ezra 2 a» Neh. 7 7 (from 0'K3H down to with the addition 
of O.WK1 («®e II x Esd. 6 8) as an addition of the chronicler. 
He thinks that the existence of the twelve * heads ’ presupposes 
the activity of Ezra and Nehemiah. The 'heads' are not 
identical . with the 'elders,' who come before us at the close of 
the rebuilding of the temple, when Zerubbabel seems to have 
disappeared. Perhaps they were supplanted by the twelve 
‘heads.’ The ‘ ruleis ’ (q'JJD) of Nehemiah are regarded by 
Guthe as officials ; the term may be equivalent to the ‘princes ' 
(D-W) of Neh. (12 32).] 

2 Even durum the Exile the * elders ' or heads of clans directed 
the affairs of tne settlements; we find them seeking oracular 
advice of Ezekiel (Ezek. 8 1 14 1 20 x ff. ; cp Jer. 29 1\ 
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in rank stood the • princes,’ the chiefs of the twelve 
tribes — i. e. , in reality, 1 the men who had had in their 
hands the administration of affairs. The numerous 
priestly families constituted a sort of spiritual nobility 
surrounding the high priest. What the law required 
was probably not after all very new. That the influ- 
ence of the priests, even if they had not a seat in the 
gerusia , was really great, appears from Zech. 6 10 ff. 

How long it was before the theories of the Priestly 
Code were translated into practice we do not know. 
Our information regarding the internal development 
and the foreign relations of the community in the second 
half of the Persian period is unfortunately very meagre. 

That the abolition of the provincial governorship (see above, 
§ 24) meant a great increase of power for the high priest, is rightly 
emphasized By Wellhausen ; Nehemiah’s _ provision for the 
regular payment of the taxes to the priests furnished the 
needful material basis for their claim to power. The quarrel of 
the brothers Johanan and Joshua about tne high-priesthood and 
the interference of the Persian governor Bagoses (Jos. Ant. 
xi. 7 1) presuppose an important position for the high priest. 

By the beginning of the Grecian period, at latest, 
the law had become a reality. Neither the Ptolemies 
M . nor the Seleucids had a governor of their 

• vr . AO ” own in Jerusalem, and generally speaking 

period. Hellenistic sovereigns left a large 

amount of freedom to the communes. Thus in the 
Jewish capital, as elsewhere, the national assembly 
seems to have enjoyed fairly extensive powers. Its 
organisation had probably undergone no essential 
change from what it had formerly been ; the gerusia 
continued as before an aristocratic senate. This of 
itself is sufficient proof that we have not here to do 
with a new institution, a creation of the Grecian period ; 
for the new communities of Hellenistic times had, as a 
rule, democratic institutions. There is no good ground 
for doubting the connection between this senate and the 
genuine Semitic institution of a ‘ council of the elders ’ 
which survived in the Persian period. It is merely a 
casual circumstance that the gerusia — under this name 
— does not happen to be mentioned until the reign of 
Antiochus the Great (223-187 B.c. ). Whether or how 
far Grecian influences may have co-operated in the 
development of this gerusia out of the college of elders 
(so Schiirer, GJV2 144 f. ) we have no means of deciding, 
as we possess no sufficient information as to the manner 
in which the assembly of elders as a ruling body was 
organised towards the end of the Persian period. The 
ordinary traditional designation of * elders,’ xpca^brepoi, 
is applied also without qualification during this period 
to the gerusia (cp 1 Macc. 126 with 14 20, etc.). Long 
before this, of course, the word had ceased to mean 
the heads of clans ; by elders were intended simply the 
more distinguished men, the ilite of the people. Along- 
side of the secular nobility, the priesthood also seems 
from an early date to have obtained a place in this 
assembly (cp 2Ch. 198). 

During the Greek period it is the high priest who is 
at the head of the gerusia and thus of the entire com- 
munity. The Ptolemies first, and afterwards the 
Seleucids, recognised him as ethnarch. On him lay 
the duty of seeing that the tribute for the community 
was paid to the court at Alexandria ; and in order to 
do this he had the right of levying a tax in Judaea (Jos. 
A nt. xii. 4 1 ff.). We have an evidence of the importance 
of the position of high priest in the internecine strife 
with reference to the office which was the prelude to the 
Maccabean revolt (2 Macc. 4 xff. Jos. Ant. xii. 5x ff.). 
On account of its importance Ptolemies and Seleucids 
alike claimed the right of appointment to it and removal 
from it. 

The rise of the Hasmonaeans meant, strictly, no 
constitutional change, only a change of persons. During 

29 TToo- continuance of the war strictly so-called 
mfrnmnnn the commanders, the Maccabees, exercised, 
of course, a sort of dictatorship. In 2 Macc. , 
it is true, mention is made of the gerusia also, alongside 
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of Judas (1 zo 444 11 27) ; but on internal grounds more 
reliance must be placed on the representation given in 
1 Macc. , where besides Judas no governing body is 
mentioned save the people themselves (459 5 x 6 820 
10 2546 11 30 33 42). On the other hand, in the period of 
peace after the victory at Beth-zacharias, Demetrius at 
once restored the old order of things — Alcimus being 
high priest, with ‘elders’ — (1 Macc. 633), and in like 
manner after the definitive peace had been negotiated 
it was again rehabilitated in its entirety, with the single 
exception that the office was now bestowed not on die 
legitimate heir but on Jonathan, who legally was dis- 
qualified for it (1 Macc. 11 27). This, of course, meant 
for the priests of Jerusalem a great diminution of power 
and influence, especially since the old aristocratic party 
which had been friendly to the Greeks had now to 
retire into the background altogether ; and, in the 
gerusia also, had to make room for the partisans of the 
Hasmonaeans. The institution of the gerusia , as such, 
however, continued alongside of the Hasmonaean high- 
priests and princes (Jonathan I.: see 1 Macc. 11 23 
12 6 35 ; Simon I. : see 1 Macc. 1836 14 2028). 

The Jews became entirely independent of Syria under 
John Hyrcanus ( 135-105). Hyrcanus himself, however, 
remained as before, the people’s high priest. On the 
other hand, of course, he was not unconscious of his 
dignity as prince, and he put his name upon the 
coinage. His son and successor Aristobulus (105-104) 
actually took the royal title, continuing, however, to 
retain that of high priest on the coinage. Alexander 
Jannaeus (104-78) was the first to call himself king 
on the coinage. Here again, however, the assumption 
of the kingly title meant no constitutional change ; it 
was only the fitting expression of the fact that from 
the first the Hasmonaeans had subordinated the spiritual 
side of their office — their high priesthood — to the exercise 
of their political authority as ethnarchs. 

The gerusia , therefore, continued, at least in form, 
under the kings. At how early a date the name of 
synedrium — which subsequently seems to have been the 
usual one — arose, is unknown. Possibly the expression 
heber (nan) upon the Hasmonaean coins refers to this 
body. At this period it would of course be out of the 
question to lopk for any sharply defined jurisdiction 
as possessed by such a court Under strong rulers 
like Hyrcanus and Jannaeus its power can hardly have 
been great ; of Alexandra, on the other hand, who on 
account of her sex had to hand over the high-priesthood 
and the presidency of the council to her son Hyrcanus, 
Josephus remarks that ‘ she held the kingship in name, 
but the Pharisees had the power ’ (Ant. xiii. 16 2). It is 
probable that it was through her that the Pharisees had 
gained admission to the gerusia alongside of the 
Sadducean nobles and the priests. 

Pompey brought the Hasmonaean rule to an end in 
63 b. c. In other respects he found no change necessary 
30 P/mnwa * n ^ orms °f the internal administra- 
su. no . t j on 0 f the country. He appointed 
Hyrcanus II. to the high-priesthood, and at the same 
time invested him with ‘ the government of the nation ’ 
(Jos. Ant. xx. IO3: ri)v ir poor ol<j lav rod (Bvovs). The 
proconsul Gabinius (57-55) on the other hand, withdrew 
this political dignity from the high priest, dividing the 
Jewish territory into five jurisdictions — Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Gazara, Am a thus, Sepphoris. By the ex- 
pressions used by Josephus (<n 5 vo$ot, awiSpia) we are 
doubtless to understand independent districts each 
under the synedrium of the chief city (Jos. BJL 85). 
By this measure the political importance of the Jeru- 
salem authorities was virtually destroyed. 

This condition of things, however, was of brief 
duration. Caesar (in 47 B.C.) again made the high 
priest ethnarch; nominally and constitutionally the 
gerusia shared the government with him. The juris- 
diction of the gerusia appears to have included even 
Galilee ; at least we read that Herod was summoned 
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before the synedrium on account of misdeeds committed 
there (Jos. Ant. xiv. 93-5). In point of fact, however* 
as is shown by the course of this very prosecution 
against Herod, the synedrium had come to be a helpless 
tool in the hand of the ruler, who at this time was 
Antipater. Herod accordingly began his own reign by 
purging the synedrium of his own opponents, forty-five of 
its members being executed at his command (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 94, compared with xv. I2). Though doubtless 
replenished with nominees of his own, the council 
henceforward played no part of importance during 
his reign (cp e.g. , Ant. xv. 6 a). The high priests also, 
whom he appointed and deposed at pleasure, were 
entirely his creatures. 

The territory of Herod was divided at his death. 
Archelaus received Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea, with 
the title of ethnarch ; but after a short term of years he 
was deposed (6 a.d. ) and his ethnarchy made a Roman 
province under a procurator (Mrpoxos ; in NT Tjye/jubp, 
Mt. 27 2 etc. ) of equestrian rank. The procurator of 
Judaea was subordinate in rank to the governor of 
Syria, and the latter could in special cases of need 
interfere with him (see Mommsen, Rom. Gesch. , 5 509, 
n. ). In all other respects the procurator of Judaea had 
military command and jurisdiction ; in other words, was 
independent in his province. 

In other matters the Romans allowed the Jews a 
considerable degree of internal freedom and self- 
31 Internal g° vernment * Josephus is not very wide of 

Affair* • trut ^ 1 w ^ en he describes the new con- 

, . * stitution as aristocratic, as distinguished 
DjrJA ’ from the monarchical despotical rule of a 

Herod (Ant. xx. 10 1). The synedriufii enjoyed greater 
power than ever before. The Roman procurator was 
the court of review ; the synedrium was the governing 
body, and, more particularly, no longer had to share 
its powers as formerly with its president, the high 
priest. 

After the high-priestly office ceased to be held for life, 
and hereditary high priests had come to be appointed 
and deposed in rapid succession, first by Herod and 
then by the Romans, their political power diminished 
greatly, and they no longer held a paramount position 
even within the priestly college, although formerly the 
high priest could still be regarded as holding * the govern- 
ment of the nation’ (Ant. 20 to). Next in rank to 
the reigning high priest stood those who had previously 
held the office. In the NT and in Josephus these ‘ high 
priests ’ figure as properly speaking the leaders of the 
high council (cp e.g., Mt. 2659 27 41 and parallels). 

As a second class within the same body we find the 
1 scribes ’ or professional 4 lawyers ’ (Mt. 20 18 21 15 27 41 
and parallels ; see Scribes, § 2). 

The other members, belonging to neither of these two groups, 
are called simply * elders ’ (wpe<r/ 3 vr*pot : see passages already 
cited); or the word ‘councillor’ (fiovkcvrfc ) is occasionally 
employed IMk. 16 42 ; but cp Joseph of Artmath;EA, g 4). 
To this body as a whole, besides synedrium, we find the names 
presbyterium (Lk. 22 66 Acts 22 5), gerusia (Acts 6 ai), and bouli 
(Jos. BJ\\. 156 xi. I62) applied. In the Mishna the supreme 
court is called bith din nag-g&ddl, or by the Hebraised Greek 
name of (sanhedrin). See Israel, g 81. 

The number of members of the supreme court of 
Jerusalem is in the Mishna (Sank. 16 ) given at 71 — 
a tradition that is not inherently improbable. As for 
the mode of replenishing its numbers — popular election 
is excluded alike by the history of its origin, and by its 


aristocratic character. 

Whether the original custom which gave the right of member- 
ship to particular families was retained also during the Grecian 
period is unknown ; for the Roman it is at least very question- 
able. During this last period we find the political authorities 
{e.g . , Alexandra, Herod, the Romans) introducing into the 
supreme court persons acceptable to themselves at their pleasure. 
The Mishna knows only of co-optation {Sank. 44). 

The jurisdiction of the synedrium, so far as its moral 
influence was concerned, extended over all Jewish 
communities everywhere ; its decrees were regarded 
as binding by all orthodox Jews even beyond the con- 
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fines of Judaea (cp Acts 9 s).' Regarded as a high court 
of the state, however, its jurisdiction and authority, 
after the division of the land on the death of Herod, 
were confined to Judaea proper, the province ruled by 
the procurator. In point of fact its range was very 
wide. It was at once the supreme administrative 
council and the supreme court of justice. As adminis- 
trative council, its functions included in particular that 
of levying taxes. The Roman practice was to cause the 
taxes to be levied by the senates of the towns. In 
accordance with this, the synedrium of Jerusalem also 
(see Jos. BJ ii. 17 *) was responsible for the taxes of the 
whole of Judaea. The actual collection, on the other 
hand, was farmed out to private speculators. As a 
court of justice the synedrium had civil as well as 
criminal jurisdiction, in which it was governed by the 
Jewish law (cp Acts4s^i 621^); it had its own 
police, and could make arrests of its own accord 
(Mt. 2647^, etc.). Its full freedom was restricted 
in one point only: it was not allowed to carry out 
capital sentences ; these required the confirmation of 
the procurator and had also to be carried out by 
him, as is clearly shown by the whole narrative of the 
trial and death of Jesus (note in particular, the express 
declaration in Jn. 18 31). The stoning of Stephen 
must therefore be held to have been illegal. Roman 
citizens were of course exempt from Jewish jurisdiction 
(Acts 25 10 ff . ). In like manner the procurator had 
the right to intervene at any moment or to transfer a 
process to his own judgment seat ; but these were 
•exceptions from the stated order of things. 

The division of Judaea into toparchies — eleven, 
according to Josephus (Z?/iii. 3 s), ten, according to 
Pliny (HN 5 70) —most probably dates from the Roman 
period. Unfortunately we are told nothing as to the 
origin or object of this division. We may venture to 
guess that in all likelihood it had something to do with 
the system of taxation. No conjecture even can be 
hazarded as to whether these administrative divisions 
were justiciary circuits also. 

The great synedrium in Jerusalem was also the 
municipal council. In close analogy with this, the 
various communities throughout the country had also 
their local synedria (<rvv48ptov, Mt. 10 17 Mk. 13g Mt. 
5aa ; jSouXi), Jos. BJ ii. 14 1, etc.; irpecrfiuTepoi, Lk. 
73). This also, as shown above, was an ancient in- 
stitution among the Jews. As in earlier times so also 
now these local courts exercised judicial functions. 
According to what Josephus tells us [Ant. iv. 8 14 BJ 
ii. 20 5) the membership of one of these provincial courts 
required to be not less than seven ; in larger centres 
they seem to have had twenty-three members. As for 
jurisdiction — even grave criminal cases came before 
them (Mt. 5ai/. ). In relation to them the great 
synedrium was not a court of appeal ; but recourse 
was had to it when the judges of the local courts could 
not agree (Jos. Ant. iv. 814 ; Sank. 11 2). 

^ On the general subject see the recent works dealing with 
biblical history (We., Ki., Klo., St.) and archaeology (Benz., 
Now.). On the tribal constitution see 
82. Literature. WRS Kin. '85, and NOld.’s review ZDMG, 
1886, pp. 748-187; Riehm, art. ‘Stamm’ in 
HWB&). On the monarchical period Oehler, art. * KOnigthum ’ 
in PREP 8102-110; JDiestel, art ‘KOnigthum* in Riehm’s 
HIVBP ) ; the commentaries of Benzinger and Kittel on Kings. 
On post-exilic government ; Schurer, GJV&) 2 51-174 and art. 
1 Synedrium ’ in Riehm's HWB^i ; Strack, art * Synedrium ’ 
in PREP) 15 xox-xoa ; Ed. Meyer, Entsiehung des Jurfenthums, 
’96. The older literature will be found fully indicated in 
Michaelis, Mos. RechtP) (1775), SaalschOtz, Mos. Recht C$ 3 ) » 
also in the works on Hebrew Archaeology by De Wette, Ew., 
Keil. I. b. 

GOVERNOR. This word is used widely in the EV 
to denote any title of rank or superiority. Neither 
EV nor 0 is always consistent, and the words referred 
to below are sometimes differently rendered. On the 
methods of organization among the Hebrews cp the 
preceding article (§§ 15^), and see Army, §§ 2, 4 ; 
David, § ii ; Israel, § 64. 
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x. Pehhdh, nna (cp Ass. to tax or govern, bit pafy&ti, 
governor or satrap). It is not quite clear what kind of officer 
we are to understand by Solomon’s ‘governors of the land’ 
(riKn mns, * K. 10 15 a Ch.9i4 [crarpdinp]), or by Ben-hadad’s 
‘’governors,’ as distinguished from ‘kings’ (x K. 20 34 [our.]). 
In the latter case the title is manifestly expressive of military 
rank. In like manner it is used by Rabshakbh [a.v.] in a K. 
I824 Is. 869 (rowdpxne) in the sense of ‘ general.’ In Jeremiah 
(51 23 28 57 [nycjuuui'J), Ezekiel (28623), Daniel (82 [tow.]) 1 and 
Esther (3 12 80 P 3 [AV ‘ deputies ’]), however, a civil administra- 
tive officer of high rank is intended. Palestine, while under 
Persian dominion, was under the jurisdiction of such officers, 
called mj lay ‘governors beyond the river’ [Euphrates] 
(Ezra 836 Neh. 2 7 9 Neh. 8 7 [eiropxo? iripav tow woTOfiou]) ; see 
Government, § 25. The title ‘governor of Judah’ was borne 
by Zerubbabel (Hagg. 1 1 14 2 2 21) and also by Nehemiah 
(Neh. 5i^ 18 [allusion to the ‘bread of the governor’; cp 
Mai. 1 8, ifyovfievoi] 12 26,/C). 

2. Tirldthd, RrjBhR, Ezra 263 EVmg., etc. See Tirshatha. 

3. Sagan, po, Dan. 8 2, etc. See Deputy, x. 4. N&gld 
T13, 5. ndsl, K'Btt, and 6. sar t Tb ; see Prince. 7. P&kld , 
Tj?9, see Overseer. 8. Altuph , *]Vk; see Duke, x. 

9. £allit, (from Heb., Aram., Ass., ‘ to rule, have 
power,’ cp Ar. sultan ), the word used by T in Gen. 42 6 (ap\<ov 
[ADEFL]) to denote Joseph’s position as tne Pharaoh’s steward 
of the palace and grand vizier. In Dan. 2 15/I (‘ captain,’ apx<av) 
it denotes military rank (see Arioch, 2), and it is used more or 
less vaguely in Dan. 5 29, etc. (Daniel, third ‘ ruler ’ EV), 
Eccles. 7 19 (‘ten rulers [RV, AV ‘mighty men’] in a city,’ © 
e£ou<ua£iui'). 

ia Hdkik ppin, EV ‘governor,’ Judg. 59 (ra hi.artrayy.iva. 
[AL]), used poetically in a somewhat vague sense; cp pphD, 

‘ governor,’ in Judg. 5 14, «£epevva>vTes [BAL]), usually rendered 
‘ law-giver ’ (Gen. 49 10 l)t. 83 21 Is. 10 1 33 22). 

xx. Mosel, Wd, Jer 80 21 (ap\tov ) ; usually 4 ruler,’ in a general 
sense. Cp Ruler. 12. H addab*rayy&, KHyW, Dan. 3 24, 
AVmgf. ; see Counsellor, 3. Six Greek words come under 
consideration. 

13. cjrapxps (cp 1, above), 2Macc. 427 RV (AV ‘ruler’): see 
Sostratus. 14. riyovytvot, Mt. 26 (quoting Mi. 5 1 [2], ^VD, 
ap\<av). See xx, above. 15. tj yep.u>v, the title given in MT to 
the Roman procurators (Pilate, Mt. 27 2, etc. ; Felix, Acts 28 24, 
etc.; Festus, Acts 20 30); see Israel, § 9a 16. idvapxqs, 
1 Macc. 1447, etc. ; see Damascus, § 13, Ethnarch. 17. For 
apXiTptKAu'Of (Jn. 28/C AV) see Meals, § xx. 18. ev&uvtov, Jas. 
84, RV ‘steersman.’ 19. oixovo/xos, Gal. 4 2, RV Steward. 

GOZAN (ftis ; in Ki. pcozAN [BA] ; in Ch. xcoz&p 
[B], poizS [A]; fOlZAN [L; Ki. ; Ch.]), one of the 
districts to which Israelites were deported by the king of 
Assyria (2 K. 176 [pcoZAp B] 18 11 1 Ch. 526), also men- 
tioned (with Haran, Rezeph, and the B’ne-Eden of Tel- 
assar) in a letter of Sennacherib to Hezekiah, according 
to 2 K. 19x2 ( = Is. 37 12). It is no doubt the Assyrian 
Guzanu, the Fav^avtTLS of Ptolemy (v. 183/ ), mentioned 
in 2 R. 53 43a between Tushan and Nasibina (Nisibis). 
This province was ruled by a governor who sometimes 
had the honour to give his name to the year as limv 
(eponym). It rebelled in 809 B. c. , and again in 759 , but 
was finally subdued in 758 . Its chief stream was the 
Habor {g.v.\ now the JJabur, on the banks of which 
the exiles were settled. (See Del. Par. 184 , and cp 
Schr. KB 2275, 326; KGF167, n. , 310 , 352 f. ; also 
Habor, Halah, Hara.) 

[In 2 K. 176 and 18 xx ©l, and in 176 ®ba read norafiols I\, 
‘ rivers of Gozan.’ The former is universally represented as 
®’s reading. This may be so, but is not proved by the evidence. 
vorafioU may very well be a scribe’s conjecture. There is 
hardly occasion to inquire, with Winckler ( A T Unters. 108) 
and W. M. Muller (Hastings, DB 2285 b), which rivers may 
be meant. — t. k. c.] C. P. T. 

GRABA, RV Agg&ba (Ar(r)*BA [B abm ** AL]), 
1 Esd. 5 29 = Ezra 2 45, Hagabah. 

GRAFTING (eNKENTpizeiN [Ti. WH]), Rom. 11x7. 
See Olive. 

GRAPE. Blossom, early berry, sour and ripe fruit, 
all find mention in the OT. 

x. TPS, fdrah (arfoc), blossom, Is. 18 st ; cp Gen. 40 10. 

2. «TV3, niff ah (pkaorfc [Gen.], avOos [Is.]), properly the 
blossom, but perhaps also the cluster of tiny berries which 

1 Mentioned along with po, see Deputy. 
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becomes visible as soon as the blossom is over (Gen. 40 10 Is. 18 5). 
In Job 15 33 the TOb or ‘sour grape’ is parallel to the T7M of 
the olive. 

3. TTOO, semddar (Kirrrpt£ov<riv, -crat, Kvirpi<rp.6s, but oivdudh) 
[Sym.]), the fragrant vine-blossom, the appearance of which was 
a sign of spring, Cant. 2 13 15 7 £3. The impossible reading 
lltow in Is. 16 8 (late ; see Isaiah ii., § 9 [4]), should be emended 
"HOD (see Che. SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ X2i X98 /) ; read * withered are 
the vine-blossoms of Heshbon ’ (important for the flavour of the 
wine [see Wine]); similarly Dt. 8232 Hab. 817.1 'o is a late 
Aramaising word. In the Syriac lexicon of Bar Bahlul oivavtir) 
is always rendered by KY1DD, C P Is. 17 11; Pesh. Tg., gives 'd for 

(Is. 18 5), but the text of Tg. seems in disorder. Derenbourg 
(ZA TfV5 301/ 6 98 f.) takes both nX3 and 'd to be the earliest 
unripe berne* on the vine. Whilst, however, this sense seems to be 
required by Is. 18 5, the passages in Cant, do not recommend it 
for 'q. On ihe whole question, cp Duval, RJSJ 14 277 f. 
Derenbourg’s exposition of Is. 18 5 seems rather forced ; but the 
facts adduced by him leave no doubt as to the proper sense of 
'D* See further Wine. 

4. *10h, bdser the unripe grape which sets the teeth 

on edge, Is. 18 5 Job 15 33 Jer. 81 29/ Ezek. 18 2. f Verjuice 
pressed out from wild grapes is a strong acid. 

5. 33J/, 'ertab ( <tto0v Ajj), Gen40n Is. 62 etc., the usual term 
for grape, found also in Aram., Arab., and Ass. Hence perhaps 
ofureAos (Lag. Mitth. 2 356). araxf). in Mt. 7 16 Lk. 6 44 Rev. 
14 18. 

6. D'EW2, bP uslvi (aKavOai, cp Mt. 7 16 ; labruscce ), the 
wretched grapes produced by the wild vine, Is. 624. 

7. eskdl (/Sorpus), the cluster of ripe grapes, often ; 
e.g., Gen. 40 xo Cant. 7 7 [8]/ and Hab. 317 (crit. emend. : 
see n. 1 below). In NT 0orpv? in Rev. 14 i8f. 

8. D'3snn, harsanttim (EV ‘kernels’) mentioned with IT, zag 

(EV ‘husk’) Nu. 64+. © airb <rrep.<f>v\\a)v e<os ytyaprov — t.e., 

whether pressed grapes or grape-stone(s). Tg., Talm. agree 
with KV ; but it is very possible that this traditional view is of 
purely arbitrary origin. Rabbinic opinion was not agreed as to 
whether '“in meant the exterior and O' 2] (plur.) the interior of 
grape-berries or vice versA ( Naz . 6 2 34/5). The supposed con- 
nection of jt, ‘grape skin,’ with jit or jjt, ‘to be clear’ (Ges. 
Tkes.\ is not very plausible; perhaps we should read DT"1 
(Gen. 40 10 Joel 1 7). jjnn ma y perhaps be connected with pn, 
‘ to be sharp (to the taste),’ and mean * sour grape.’ The phrase 
used in Nu. 63 (‘from the grape-vine,’ not ‘from the grapes’) 
favours this view of the passage. Render therefore in Nu. t.c., 
* he may eat nothing that is produced by the grape-vine, whether 
young (sour) grapes or tendrils ’ (the edible tops of the tendrils 
are meant, even if we read 3T; see Dillm.). |mn then is a 
synonym of 103. This result receives some support from a 
probable emendation of the text of Is. 18 4 (which, as it stands, is 
not very satisfactory) — 

Thus has Yahwfc said to me : I will be still and look out like 
the vine-dresser, 

For the appearance of the fresh growths and for the coming up 
of the young grapes. 

For before the young grapes, when the blossom is over, and the 
small berries begin to ripen into sour grapes, 

He will cut off the tendrils with knives, and the spreading 
branches he will clear away. 

The chief changes are onb? for ’313D3, and D'3pn, jpn for 
"TJfp Ori> TSp* See further Che. SBOT 196/ T. K. C. 

GRASS. (1) ‘VVO* hdslr (/s/lVn, signifying green- 
ness ; cp Ar. kadira ‘ to be green ’ ; \6pros [/Sorai rr\ twice]) : 1 K. 
I85 2 K. 1926 Job 8 12 (EV ‘herb’) Prov.2725 (EV ‘hay’) 
Is. 156 (AV ‘hay’) and frequently; also Nu. 11 5 where it is 
translated Leeks [q.v.]. 

2. KBH, dete' (cp \/KBn, ‘ to sprout luxuriantly ’ ; cp Che. on 
Ps. 282) Jer. 14 s (cp 1 * * * * 6 ) Prov.2725 Job 88 27 Is. 6614 RV 
‘tender grass.’ In Jer. 50 11 K2H fiVjiy, ‘heifer at grass’ 
<RVmg. ; cp © Vg.) is rightly rendered by RV ‘ heifer that 
treadeth out [the corn].’ 

3. nm, dethe (Dan. 4 [12] 23 [2o]t), Aramaic for no. 2. 

4. and 5. pT, yar&k , and 3”>y, 'esebh. See Herbs, i and 2. 

6. Mt. 6 30 Mk. 6 39 etc. 


1 In Dt. © has kAt^/xtis a vtu>v ex yofioppas ; read DTIDO 
‘their vine-blossom is from Gomorrah.’ So Symm. in 

Is. KMjfttLTa. In Hab. read Ssrx fury xS YlDDh ‘ and (though) 

the vine-blossom produces no grape-cluster. ’ ‘ Twice, ’ says Ges. 

LexA n ' u ), ‘this plur. noun (niDll?) has a sing, verb.’ The 
sing, verb should have awakened a suspicion of the faultiness 
of tLe text. [This article supplements the note in SBO T, which 

was condensed from want of space, and meets Marti’s criticism 
in his commentary.] 


GRECIANS 

GRASSHOPPER, AV, sometimes RV 
and ; Lev. 11 2a Nah. 817) ; see Locust, § 2, nos. 
1, 4, 8. It is impossible to identify the species of insect 
referred to. The English word grasshopper is loosely 
applied to members of the true Orthopteran families, 
Acridiidas and Locustidae, and as a rule to the smaller 
and non-migratory species. 

In the famous description of old age in Eccl. 12 occurs the 
enigmatical expression : ‘ and the grasshopper shall be a burden ’ 
(v. 5 23 nn ^3?ip^), or rather, as in RVmg., * shall drag [drags] 
itself along.’ 

GRATE pSDD), Ex. 274 etc. See Network. 

GRAVE. See Tomb ; Hades. 

GRAY [HAIRS] (iiyp), Gen.42 3 8 44 a9 . See 
Colours, § 9 (a). 

GREAT OWL is AV’s unhappy rendering of : 

1. Dm, rah am (Lev. 11 x8+) or nprn, r&h&m&h (Dt. 14 17O. 
See Gier-Eagle, i. 

2. rtfip, fyippdz (exim : Is. 84 isf), RV probably correctly 
Arrowsnake {serpens iaculus). See Serpent, § x (8). 

GREAT SEA, Nu. 346/., cp Geography, § 4, and 
see Mediterranean. 

greaves (nnvp, as if sing, in stat. constr. ; but 

almost certainly <*£'s KNHMiAec — **•*•. HriVD, is right ; 
note •his feet'), mentioned in the account of 

Goliath [q. v.], iS. I 76 t. These greaves probably 



consisted of plates of bronze (nrm) which covered the 
lower portion of the legs. The annexed figures of 
Assyrian combatants may illustrate the kind of defensive 
armour that was used, protecting the lower portion of 
the leg both in the front and at the back. TTiere is no 
evidence that greaves were used among the ancient 
Egyptians. See Shoes. o. c. w. 

GRECIANS, a word occurring four times in EV and 
thrice in AV of Macc. 

x. On Joel 8 [4] 6, where the mg. and RV render literally 
‘ sons of the Grecians ’ (GP31N1 \33 ; t. vi. r. e\Aijvwv [BKAQ]) see 
Javan, Hellenism, § if. In 1 Macc. 6 2, 2 Macc. 4 15, RV 
reads * Greeks ’ ; in 1 Macc. 8 9, * they of Greece.’ 

2. In Acts 9 29 ‘ Grecians ' means Greek-speaking Jews 
(Grecian Jews) [RV], Hellenists [RV®* ], 'EWrjvur- 
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GREEK, GREEKS 

ray [Ti. WH]) — as it is paraphrased in Pesh. — as dis- 
tinguished from non- Jewish Greeks ("EXXipey [Ti. WH], 
Rom. I14) on the one hand, and Palestinian Jews 
('Eppalw [Ti. WH], Phil. 85) on the other. In Acts 
6 1 the Hellenists spoken of are Christian. The distinc- 
tion, however, has not always been understood or 
observed by copyists and translators. 

In Acts 11 90 the better reading is * Greeks ’ [RV text], w EX\i]ya^ 
[Ti. WH, Blass, following I^AD*]— non- Jews. In Jn. 12 90 
Acts 174, ‘Greeks’ are proselytes to Judaism (cp Hellenism, 
§ 2, Proselyte). 

GREEK, GREEKS (cAAhn Rom. 1 16, 6 AAhn€C 1 
Jn. 122o)l See Hellenism, § 2, and cp Grecians (above). 
For Greek Language (cAAijvurri [Ti. WH]) Jn. 19 20, see 
Hellenism, | 3. 

GREEN. For (1) y&rak (2 Ki. 19a6 etc.) see 
Colours, fix; for (2) n^», lah (Gen. SO 37 etc. ); (3) JJJH, ra'dndn 
(Dt. 12a etc.), and (4) 3tn, r&tdb (Job 8 x6 etc.) see Colours, 
S 17. Greeni*ll(pni3T, y*rakra$) Lev. 18 49 14 37 ; see Colours, 
S ix. Greennei* (aK, 'ibk) Job 8 X2 ; see Colours, 1 17. For 
Green [hangings] (oaas, karpas ) Esth. 1 6, see Cotton. 

GREETINGS (acttac/v\oi)> Mt. 287. See Saluta- 
tions. 

GREYHOUND (D^HD TTlT, ‘well girt [or, ‘ well- 
knit’] in the loins,’ RV™*-), 2 one of the four things 
mentioned in Prov. 30 31 EV as of stately motion, the 
lion, the he-goat, and the king (going to battle?) being 
the other three. Whether the poet meant the grey- 
hound (Kim., Gr., Ven., Luth., Ew. , Bo., De. ), is 
another matter. • 

The revisers of AV felt uncertain, and placed ‘ w^r-horse ’ (so 
Bochart, Wildeboer 7 ) in the margin, with what they conceived to 
be the literal meaning of the Hebrew phrase (see above) ; the 
eagle (Ibn Ezra) and even the S. African zebra have also been 
thought of (Ludolf, Simonis). 

The rendering ' cock ’ is advocated elsewhere ; but 
the rendering in EV would be not less suitable if only it 
could be justified (see Cock). On this hypothesis 
something good would for once be said of a dog (see 
Dog, § i). The large Persian greyhound is used in 
the desert for hunting the Gazelle ( q . v. ) ; as of 
‘ noble kind,* it is allowed to lie down in the nomad 
booth (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 327 337). Tristram states 
that this dog is known in modern Palestine (NHB 80). 

GRINDING (njnp). Eccles. 12 4 . See Mill. 

GRI8LED (TJJ). Gen. 81 10. See Colours, § 12. 

GROVE, GROVES. For (r) rn^N, 'd&rdh, Dn&fc, 

dltrim, see Ashbrah, g 1, and for (2) Wr, '&/, Gen. 21 33 
AV, x S. 226 AVmg. (cp 81 13), see Tamarisk. 

GUARD. On the employment of men for the pur- 
poses of protection and of keeping watch, see Army 
( esp. §§ 4, 10), Carites, Cherethites, David, 
§ 11 <z, Government, § 21, Fortress. 

X. (abbdhlm , DTSO (e.g., 2K.258); see Executioner (i) 
and cp Cattle, col. 7x4, n. x. 

2. r&flm , onn, x S. 22 17, RV, etc. ; see Army, f 4, col. 3x4. 
Chariot, g 10. 

1 On til’s rendering of Ptflfttm, in Is. 9x2, see Philistines. 

2 For the Greek readings, see Cock, col. 855, n. 4. 


3. mifm&r, “OSto, Neh. 422/ EV (ib. 4 9 [3], 7 3 EV 

1 watch *) ; the word primarily denotes the place where a watch 
or guard is posted (cp Gen. 40 3, ITTJcto Is. 21s etc., in Neh. 
7 3 WDi wpo$vA*«i ; mOTD. rpotyfoafr 

4. mihnaath , njTDfto, a S. 28 23 || x Ch. 11 25 ; see Council 
i.,a. Possibly to be emended to HTDBto (cp above). 

5. <rtriKov\&n)Q, Mk. 6 27 RV ; see Executioner (3). 

6. KovtmtSia, Mt. 27 6syC, RV. 

7. On the captain of the guard, <rrpar o*r«ftdpxqy, Acts 28x6 
AV, cp Captain, 17, and see Praetor. 

GUDGODAH (n-ji-fl ; cp Ar. judfud HH ‘ a cricket ’ ; 
r*Ar*A [BA], r^Air^A [L], [ F ])» a place- 

name in a fragment of an itinerary preserved in D (Dt. 
10 7) ; cp Hor-hagidgad, and see Wanderings, § 8. 

GUESTS (D*«m 1 Ki. l 4 x. See Meals, § 4 - 
Stranger, g 3 and Sacrifice. For Guest-Chamber (x«rd- 
Av/ma) Mk. 14 14 Lk. 22 xx, see House, g 2. 

GUILT OFFERING (D^N), Lev. 56 etc. RV, AV 
' trespass offering ’ ; see Sacrifice. 

GUM TRAGACANTH (H&OJ), Gen. 37 25 RV”*-. 
EV ‘spicery.’ See Spice, 3 ; Storax, 2. 

GUNI ('M— i.e. t ‘Gunite’; r o)YN[e]l [BADFL]). 

x. A Naphtalite clan individualised (Gen. 4624) Nu. 2648 
(yavvti [B], tayvvi [F]), 1 Ch. 7 13 (yu>vti [B], yovvi [L]). The 
gentilic occurs in Nu. 2648 EV, The GunltOB (yavvti 
[B]), and is read by most critics in 1 Ch. 11 34 (® a 0 ytovvt ; 
tit® for 'juj.T Dm has fttvvcuas 6 <ro^uo\oytwovvtiv, 
vtas o (TOfJioytvvovviv, © L viol atroft rov £twi) instead of EV’s 
Gizonitk. See Jashen. 

2. A Gadite family individualised in x Ch. 615 (yovrfek 
[BAL]). 

GUR, THE GOING UP TO, RV The Ascent of 

pu-rfrrD; for similar combinations- see Adummim, 
Akrabbim, and Ziz), a place near Ibleam [^.z/.J 
where Ahaziah seems to have received his death-blow ; 

2 K. 927 (6N [npoc] TO) ANABAINdN [BA], eK 
TH ANABACei f€0 [L]). 

Josephus mentions no name he has merely ‘in a certain 
ascent ' (tv nvt wpoafiatrti, A nt. ix. 6 3). The name appears as 
Grr, yijp, inCXSA 2 ) 129 30; 247 96. Flinders Petrie (Syria and 
Egypt, x6o) identifies Gur with the land of Gar in the Amama 
Tablets ; see art. below, and cp Horites. 

GUR-BAAL a place inhabited by Arabians 

(2 Ch. 26 7 ). 

The Targum reads ‘ Gerar ’ instead of ‘Gur ’ ; cp ®’s ‘ Gerar ’ 
for * Gedor,’ 1 Ch. 4 39 [BAL], and note that in both passages 
of Ch. the Meunim [y.z/.] also are spoken of. til, however, has 
(in 2 Ch. l.c.) eirl ttjv ireVpar [BAL], which supports Kittel’s. 
suggestion of Syanm (Vg. cod. Amiat. TurbaaT). 

The rock or mountain of Baal might be the Jebel Neby 
Harun (see Hor, Mount, i), the summit of which was 
doubtless always crowned by a sanctuary. 

The neighbourhood of this sacred mountain would be 
inhabited by ‘ Arabians ’ before the later city of Petra 
arose. See Kittel’s note (SBOT) and Buhl, Edomiter , 
37, 41 (n. 4), and cp Arabia, § 3. 

Wi. (GVI I46 n. 1) reads D'JiyDrr^yi maa and identifies Gur 
with the Gar (= Edom) in the Amarna Tablets (287 23) ; but see 
Horite. Contrast the view of Flinders Petrie ; cp preceding 
article. T. K. C. 

GYMNASIUM ( 1 Macc. 1 14 2 Macc. 4 12^ ). See 

Hellenism, § 5, Paljestra. 
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HAAHASHTABI (nn^TlNn, the art being pre- 

fixed ; achpan [B], acShpa [A], Aeceoypei [L]). 
A Judahite family which traced its origin to Ashhur 
(i Ch. 46 ) ; perhaps we should read n^rwKn, ‘ the Ash- 
hurite. ’ The error has arisen from a mistaken assimila- 
tion of the already corrupted name to p'j-tnsrnK, Est. 8 10. 

T. K. c. 

HABAIAH (H T ^n [Bit], but n»?n [Ginsb.] ‘Yahwfe 
liides' or 4 protects’ ; cp Eliahba, Jehubbah), a post- 
exilic priestly family which was unable to prove its 
pedigree, Ezra 26i (AaBgia [B], oBaia [A], oihoyiA 
[L]) = Neh. 76 3 , RV Hobaiah (njjjl [B&.], but H*an 
or non [Ginsb.] ; eBeiA [BA], AB[e]lA [«L])=i Esd! 
538, Obdia (oBBeia [B], oBAia [A], coAoyiA [L]). 
See Genealogies i. , § 3 (2). 


HABAKKUK (jHpOn, § 66, amBakoym [BKAQ], 
AmBakoyk Da. (Theod.) Bel [A] Complut., 4 Esd. 
1 40 f Abacuc ; Frd. Del. compares Ass. fcambakuku, the 
name of a garden plant, Ass. HWB 281, Prol. 84 ; cp 
Hommel, Aufsatxe, 27 f. ['92]), the eighth of the minor 
prophets, about whom, in the absence of authentic tradi- 
tions, legend has much to say. 

In Bel and the Dragon Habakkuk is commanded to carry a 
meal to Daniel in the lions’ den, for which purpose an angel 
seizes him by the hair and carries him to Babylon 
1. Legends, and back ; and the same story is told, but more 
picturesquely, in the different Lives 0/ the 
Prophets , which have reached us in a great variety of languages 
and forms. Here he is represented as a Simeonite, born at Beth- 
zechariah, and dying two years before the end of the Babylonian 
exile. 1 In the heading of the Codex Chisianus (see Daniel, 
f r6) Habakkuk is a son of Jesus of the tribe of Levi. No his- 
torical value attaches to any of these notices : their sole link of 
connection with the biblical book is the mention of the Chal- 
deans (Hab.l 6) by which the prophet’s place in history is 
approximately indicated. 


The book is divided by the new heading of 3 1 into 
two independent sections which demand separate treat- 
_ — . . „ , . ment. The first two chapters are 

“p i/ headCd : ‘ ThC ° mCle (k ^> Which 

the prophet Habakkuk saw.’ The 
very first word, which had already been ridiculed for its 
ambiguity by Jeremiah (2833-40) and strictly prohibited, 
is proof that the heading is due to a late editor (see 
Isaiah ii., § 9). It need not surprise us therefore to 
find many traces of editorial intervention within the 
book itself. 


I. Chaps. 1 / , as we now have them, may be analysed 
somewhat as follows : — 

1 2-4 sounds like a Psalm, or rather a Lamentation : the 
prophet complains to Yahwfe that he is left to cry in vain for 
help against the oppression and tyranny of the wicked, from 
which law and justice are suffering. 

lS-xi. Yahwfe speaks -without any introductory formula 
(such as * And Yahwfc said ’). He is about to raise up the war- 
like Chaldeans, who will achieve complete success. 

1 12-17. Again without an introductory formula , the 
prophet addresses Yahwfc once more. He cannot understand 
how the God of Israel, himself holy and just, can look on while 
the sinner destroys the man who is better than himself, how the 
wicked is allowed to take men and peoples like fish with hook 
and net, and then to pay divine honours to these instruments of 
his wealth and greatness. 

2 x : ‘ I stand upon my watch tower,’ etc. The prophet awaits 
the answer of Yah we to his complaint. 

22-4: * Then Yahwfc answered me,* etc. The prophet is 
bidden write and set up where all may read them the joyous 
tidings that help is coming in due time, and that the just who 
waits patiently shall live by his faith. 


1 Cp two recensions of the Vita frophetarum, with numerous 
notes, by E. Nestle, Marrinalun u. Materialien, 2 x, esp. 
26 f 57: also Delitzsch, Jut Habacuci prophetce vita atque 
ataitW, ’42, and Hamaker, Comm, in libellum do vita et 
morte prophtiarum, ’33. 


2 iff. Over the violent one who had made the nations his 
prey, these nations shall utter a taunting song, which is com- 
prised in five sections from v. 6 b onward, each beginning with 
'in or ‘woe’ (w. 6 b -8 9-ix 12*14 x 5“ x 7 x 8-2o— in the last section 
the 'in is at the beginning of v. 19). 

A. The taunting song just referred to stands apart as 
a separate section within the first two chapters of the 
book, although it is in connection with the preceding 
prophecy. We have therefore nOw to discuss 12-24. 

The question we have to consider is, to whom does 
this prophecy (I2-24) relate? or, rather, to whom is 
3 Chan 1 -2 salvatlon promised, to whom destruc- 
’ 2 " 4 * tion threatened? Until quite recently 

it was universally held that the latter were the Chaldeans 
and the former the people subject to them, especially 
Israel. 

The ground for this belief was that in 1 }Aff. 2 iff. the crafty 
and violent wrongdoer is altogether described as an imperial or 
world-power, ana the sufferers as an aggregate of nations ; and 
since the only such power named is the Chaldean (1 6), it was 
assumed that the prophecy was directed against this. 

It is now, however, coming to be recognised that the 
matter is by no means so simple. Scholars cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that in 16 the nation of the 
Chaldeans appears, not as the object of a divine judg- 
ment, but as its instrument. 

It is Yah we who will raise the Chaldeans up (Q'pD 'J3H) ; the 

E omise of victory is for them, the threatening is for others. 

iter, the relation of Yahwfe to the hostile power is reversed ; 
but in the text as we now have it this change does not come out 
clearly, and there is confusion in consequence. 1 

The present position of the question may here be 
briefly stated. The element of truth in the theories of 
earlier scholars has of late been rediscovered by several 
independent workers, notably Giesebrecht 2 and Well- 
hausen. 3 The present writer also, with equal independ- 
ence of predecessors, pointed out ( 5 /. Kr., 1893, p. 
383 ff.) that I4 and 1 12 should be brought together, 
to which he added the entirely new theory that I5-11 is 
not an independent earlier prophecy but an integral 
part of the same prophecy removed from its original 
place, and that this prophecy is a threatening addressed 
not to Chaldea but to Assyria. It has, in fact, been 
overlooked that the prophecy, if it contains a threatening 
against a world-power, must be speaking not of one 
world-power only, but of two — i.e., not only of the 
oppressor but also of the destroyer of that oppressor. 

Why not, indeed? He who ‘alone doeth great wonders’ 
both can and does avail himself of secondary causes. The 
prophets are well aware of this, and Habakkuk himself, in his 
threatenings, gives clear expression to this truth (2 8). If, then, 
the prophecy were directed against the Chaldeans, we should 
have expected to find Cyrus as in II. Isaiah, the Medes as in 
Is. 13 17, or Elam and the Medcs as in Is. 21 2 (cp also Jer. 
51 27 /.), mentioned by name as the instruments of Yahw&'s 


1 The first to observe this was von Gumpach {Der Proph. 
Hab. ’60) to whom de Goeje (review in Nieuwe Jaarboeken , 
etc., ’6t, p. 304 ff.) in the mam assents. A full and dis- 
criminating account of their theories will be found, in Kuenen’s 
Ond.O-) 2 362 ; a more condensed statement is given in the second 
edition of this indispensable work, where the author’s own re- 
vised opinion will be read with profit (German translation by 
Mfiller, 2371 ff). 

2 See his Beitr&ge zur Jesaiakritik , 197 [’90], where strong 
arguments are brought to show (against Kuenen) that 1 12 ought 
to come immediately after 1 4. . According to this scholar, the 
appropriate place for 1 5-1 1 (which is a piece complete in itself) 
is before lx. It is the Chaldeans, he thinks, who are here for 
the first time announced : they are described with imagery 
derived from the Scythians. The rest of the prophecy was 
written under the Cnaldean yoke, probably during the exilic 
period. 

8 See his Kl. Proph. 162 ff. (’92); (8), 165^ (’98). Both with 
regard to the people addressed, and as to the origin of 1 5-ix, 
he agrees with Giesebrecht ; but he apparently makes all the 
prophecy pre -exilic. .This it must be because 1 2-4 presupposes 
the existence of the kingdom of Judah. 
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justice, 1 or at the very least the announcement made that a 
warlike people should appear, even if no name were given. 
Instead of this, the power which is to cause the fall of the 
oppressor is not even referred to in the divine response given 
in 2 3-4 ; indeed, it is extremely doubtful whether the fall itself 
is spoken of in the obscure words of 2 40.2 

Now for our hoped-for solution. We have detached 
I5-11 from its surroundings, and must study it in and 
i for itself. It describes how. Yahw6, 

1 who speaks in the first person, calls 

Assyria. U p a warr i or people that he may give 
it an unheard-of victory; by the ‘for’ (»a) in the be- 
ginning of v . 6 this word of Yahw& is linked to another 
that must have preceded it. A divine word of such 
deep import will exactly correspond to the prophet’s 
anxiety in 2 i. The divine response waited for begins 
indeed in 22, but after v. 4 we find an unaccountable 
hiatus. Now, is it not obvious that the passage we 
have alreadly isolated fills the hiatus, that it calls by 
its name the mighty warrior nation which is the destined 
conqueror of the oppressor ? It will be objected : we 
cannot suppose that the Chaldeans are to abolish them- 
selves ? Of course not ; but we have seen that the 
theory which identifies them with that oppressor rests 
only on 1 6 . If now the Chaldean power in 16 is re- 
ferred to, not as the oppressor but as the oppressor’s 
conqueror, then the oppressor himself is the power 
which was vanquished by the Chaldeans, in other words 
Assyria : that is, the prophecy is directed not (as used 
to be thought) against the Chaldeans but against the 
Assyrians. 

The view just indicated is supported by other weighty 
considerations. 

1. The exceedingly vivid picture of the oppressor in 
I14 /• 2 s does not suit the Chaldeans, whilst it fits the 
Assyrians, the Romans of the East, perfectly. 

Not all at once, but by numerous separate efforts spread over 
three centuries, not merely by force of arms, but (as the angling 
metaphor suggests) by policy and craft, were so many petty 
principalities and more than one important kingdom swept 
into the hands of these robbers (cp Is. 10 5-1 1 13./T). The 
Chaldean, on the other hand, far from being the unresting, 

E ersistent, grasping amasser of wealth, was simply the smiling 
eir. His commest of Babylon threw the empire of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, like ripe fruit, into his hands, and his 
victory at Carchemish over the pharaoh Necho did the same with 
Western Asia : within a very few years — within twenty, if we 
reckon from the accession of Nabopolassar in Babylon— all 
had been accomplished. This does not correspond well with 
Habakkuk’s figure. 

2. Even if it were granted, however, that ultimately 
perhaps the Chaldean ascendency did come to partake 
of the character described, Judah at all events had no 
time allowed her to experience it. 

The conquest of Nineveh brought relief rather than oppression 
to the whole of Western Asia ; and even after the battle of Car- 
chemish about 605 b.c. Judah would have had little to suffer at 
the hands of the Chaldeans had not Jehoiakim’s senseless renun- 
ciation of his vassalage in 602 provoked their wrath. Between 
that date and 597 at latest the prophecy might conceivably have 
been. directed against the Chaldeans; not later, because we 
find in it no trace of . the hard fate of Jerusalem and Jehoiakim. 
This short interval is hardly long enough, however, to account 
for such a picture as we have in 1 14 ff> and, moreover, within 
these years a prophecy of the fall of the Chaldean power would 
certainly have been most premature. 

3. The strong personification of the enemy in the 
image of the fisher, as in 1 15 and elsewhere, is worthy 
of attention. 

It is very appropriate in the case of the Assyrians, who are 
always designated by the singular ATiUr; and a splendid in- 
stance of a similar kind had already been supplied by Is. 10 sff. 
(see especially v. 14). It does not fit in with the plural Kaidlm 


1 M. Lauterburg ( Theol. Z. aus d. Schweiz , 1896. p. 74 ff.') 
draws this inference. He reads in 16 ‘Persians’ for ‘Chal- 
deans.* and, accordingly, dates the whole book from the exile, 
including ch. 8, which could, he thinks, in this way be as- 
cribed to the same hand. 

2 Wellhausen justly remarks : . * However anxious he was 
about it, Habakkuk’s revelation is surprisingly meagre. To 
bring at least some divine judgment out of it. the Septuagint 
(0 Baq] has taken leave to translate in 2 4 ovx cvooxet f) \j/vx y fiov 
•y «vrq>.’ How near the acute critic is to a solution of the 
riddle ! But for his low opinion of the prophet he might have 
reached it. 
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nearly so well, and we notice that in 1 6 we at once meet with 
the apposition, ‘ the people,’ etc., a phrase which controls the 
entire description down to v. xo. 

Such is the only solution that meets the conditions 
of the problem. The argument is necessarily simple ; 
no long historical discussion is required. The change 
of date involved is at most twenty-eight years, perhaps 
considerably less. 1 The counter -hypothesis offered 
by Rothstein, however carefully elaborated, labours 
under insuperable difficulties. 2 

We may therefore proceed to show how the theory 
adopted illuminates the whole prophecy. 

That the ‘ law ’ in 1 4 is that of Deuteronomy needs no show- 
ing. The ‘ righteousness ’ claimed here and in 1 13 is the will 
for good produced by this law, the promulgation of which was 
accompanied by such high hopes. The weight of the long- 
continued Assyrian suzerainty, however, has crushed all effort 
(1 2-4). The righteous people feels itself worthy of freedom, 
and cannot comprehend how it is that Yahwfc can passively 
watch the violence done (1 12-17). After uttering this complaint 
the prophet is commanded to write legibly upon a tablet that 
deliverance is coming but must be waited for with patience 
(2 1-4). Yahwfc is about to send the Chaldeans, a warlike people 
which will subvert everything (1 6-10). Then the might of the 
Assyrian will be at an end and disappear without leaving a 
trace (1 11 2 5). Thus far the exposition (given by Yahwfe him- 
self) of the inscription in 2 3./ 3 

This view of I2-25 has been variously received by 
scholars. 

Accepted without qualification by Comill (Einl.PH 4 ) [’96]), and 
rejected by Davidson (KaJt.Hab. and Zeph. [’96!) and Nowack 
(/Cl. Proph. 1*97]), it was again accepted by GASm. (Twelve 
Proph. 2 [’98]) and again rejected by Driver (Hastings, DB 2, 
[’99]). The objections are stated in detail by Davidson ; for the 
other side reference may be made to GASm. 

One point put forward by Davidson in his Appendix 
(137 f) demands special notice. He lays stress on the 
fact that according to the recently discovered inscrip- 
tions ' those who accomplished the final destruction of 
Nineveh were the Medes alone, the Babylonians having 
no part in it. ’ He concludes 1 that this course of events 
can hardly be said to give any additional plausibility 
to the interpretation of Habakkuk advocated by Prof. 
Budde.’ It is difficult, however, on the other hand, to 
see how this ‘course of events’ could militate against 
the interpretation in question. 

If the Chaldeans took no personal part in the final destruction 
of Nineveh, they at least were in alliance with the Medes who 
did, and they contributed all they could to the overthrow of the 
Assyrian Empire. Even if this had not been the case, it is 
still conceivable that the prophet might by anticipation have 
erroneously assigned this part to them. If in point of fact, 
however— as Winckler had conjectured and the inscriptions 
now confirm — the Chaldeans held back from t he final destruction 
of Nineveh and left the task to their allies simply because they 
shrank from the wrath of the gods of Nineveh, the fact remains 
that they were morally the authors of the overthrow as well as 
the others, and the prediction of the prophet according to the 
interpretation in question was completely realised. 

Those who reject this interpretation are themselves 
divided into two camps. Nowack follows Giesebrecht 

1 The death of Alur-bSni-pal in 626 b . c ., and the commence- 
ment of Nabopolassar’s reign over Babylon in 625, constitute 
for our hypothesis the superior limit ; the inferior is to be sought 
in the battle of Megiddo in 609 and the fall of Nineveh in 608. 

2 See his article on Hab. 1 and 2, St. Kr., 1894, p. 51 ff Like 
the present writer he transposes I6-10 so as to stand after 2 5 a ; 
but he infers from 1 2-4 (v. 5 an editorial insertion) that the 
entire prophecy was originally directed against the godless in 
Judah , particularly King Jehoiakim, who was to be punished 
by the Chaldeans. This prophecy (1 2*4 12a 13 21-5 a 16-10x4 
[read nbjn] 15a), originally delivered about 605 B.C., was, he 
thinks, revised during the Exile, so as to make it an oracle 
against Babylon. Against this view compare the present writer’s 
article, Expos. May, ’95, 373^ 

8 For the necessary emendations of the text see Budde, Expos. 
May, ’95, p. 376, where an answer will be found to the objection 
of Davidson, A ah. Hab. Ztph. 55, that ‘it is improbable that 
the same thing should be said of two different nations ’ (v. xi 
of the Chaldeans, v. 16 of the Assyrians). It would seem that 
1 11 also must be taken as referring to the Assyrians, and in 
the article already cited the present writer has even ventured 
to substitute Tiff# for the impossible q^ki before nvia flVrP IK 
-QjH *• 1 then shall disappear like the wind, and pass away, 
Asshur who has made his strength his God.’ v. 11 simply refers 
back to v. 16 and explains it. [Ruben, more boldly, naildnl 
’nW? i*T|n O'bKI lajm * Am I to sacrifice to the wind that 
passes? Am I to make the angle my god?’] 
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and Wellhausen in simply removing I5-11, as being an 
older prophecy, from its present position and making 

v. 12 follow immediately on v. 4. Davidson and Driver, 
on the other hand, in spite of all the difficulties which 
they themselves acknowledge, prefer to retain the section 
in its present order, and thus essentially follow the 
view of H. Oort ( Th. T, ’91, pp. 357 ff .) : 1 2-4 speaks 
only of the internal corruption of Judah, w. 5-11 
threaten this corruption with punishment through the 
instrumentality of the Chaldeans. 

On this assumption the prophet loses his way, and his 
threatening comes to be directed against the Chaldeans. __ This 
sudden change of front is attributed to the personal peculiarity 
of the prophet. Only, Driver is inclined to assign 1 2-1 1 (not, 
as Giesebrecht, Wellhausen, Now&ck, 1 5-1 1) to a date consider* 
ably earlier than that of the following sections. 

B. The new section begins with 26, not with 2 s- 

Certainly 26 establishes a close connection with 2 s by the 
words ‘Verily they all of them (*.*., ‘all 
5. Chap. 26-20. peoples,’ with which v. 5 closes) will take 
up a parable and a taunting proverb against 
them and will say ’ (read ?TDK’1). This introduction, like similar 
ones elsewhere, as for example in Is. 14 presupposes that the 
enemy has already fallen. Only then is there any occasion to 
take up a * mOshal ’ against the enemy. What we read in the 
following passage (2 66-20), however, does not fit into the 
situation. The evil that befalls the enemy there lies wholly in 
the future, and is throughout expressed in the future tense (cp 

w. 7 /. 11 13 16 /.). Rothstein accordingly has rightly deleted 

the introductory clause, v. 6 a down to as an editorial 

addition. In reality it is only the prophet himself (not the 
nations) who again takes up speech, after Yahwfe has spoken, 
cataloguing the oppressor’s sins with ever-recurring woes, and 
threatening him with punishment from God. 

These things being so, we have in the first instance 
to suppose that the enemy in 2 6b- 20 is the same as 
the enemy in the opening section of the book — in other 
words, the Assyrian. The strong personification cannot 
mislead us here ; it corresponds exactly with what we 
have already read about the Assyrian in 1 13 Jf. 2 s. On 
the other hand, the added introduction, v. 6a, leads us 
to anticipate editorial additions also in the body of the 
section. 

As such may be pointed out (1) 2 12-14. Verse 12 is taken 
from Mic. 3 10, v. 13 is brought in as a Divine word (point, 
with ©BNAQ, ,l|n) from Jer. 51 58 and v. 14 from Is. 11 9. In 
substance the entire passage is in harmony with the thought 
and feeling of the post-exilic community, but has little to do 
with Habakkuk’s time. (2) w. 18-20. For it is wasting time 
to charge a heathen king with his idolatry when Judah’s one 
desire is to be rid of his tyranny. The passage recalls the 
manner of II Isaiah. Further, v. 18 stands before its proper 
' woe ’ in v. 19. These verses must be transposed ; probably 
v. 18 is a later amplification, wrongly brought in from the 
margin. Verse 20 may have had its origin in Mic. 1 2 and Zeph. 
I7. It closes the passage not unfittingly, but perhaps was 
intended at the same time to prepare for the tneophany in 
chap. 3. 

The remaining three woes have all a beauty of their 
own and are strikingly characteristic. The first (2 
6 ^-8) declaims against the plundering of the nations ; 
the second (w. 9-1 1) against the buildings for display 
or defence carried out at the cost of violence and forced 
labour ; the third (w. 15-17) against the ravishment of 
lands and peoples (v. 15 to be taken figuratively), in 
particular by the stripping of the forests and hunting- 
grounds of Western Asia. That all this admirably 
fits the case of Assyria is certain. 1 2 

The text, it is true, is very corrupt (see Wellhausen’s sugges- 
tions). Perhaps it was the mutilation of the text that rave 
opportunity for the drastic revision we now have before us.* 

To sum up : in chaps. 1 and 2 the Assyrians, whose 
vassals the kings of Judah have continuously been since 

_ - . the time of Ahaz, are threatened with 

a * 1 r ^T the overthrow of their empire by the 
gards cnap * 1 Chaldeans. These Chaldeans, not to 


1 F6r proofs see St. Kr., 1803, p. 391 f. 

8 The view of Stade (ZA TW 4 1 54-1 59 [’84]), who explains 

2 9-20 as an interpolation speak ingof a petty Palestinian tyrant, 
cannot be dismissed here; see Kue. Einl. 2371 jf. Against 
Rothstein, who explains the whole section, in its original form, 
of Jehoiairim, see St. Kr. as above, and Expos. May ’95, p. 
17 * ff' 


be confounded with the Babylonians, are a new and 
rising people whose seat is on the seaboard to the S. 
of Babylonia : once already in the seventh century they 
were a menace to the Assyrian empire for a time (2 K. 
20) ; the danger was again in sight from the time when 
the Chaldean Nabopolassar secured for himself the 
throne of Babylon (625). 1 In I6-10 the prophet de- 
scribes them as a people beginning to be known by 
hearsay, and the surmise of earlier scholars is no doubt 
correct, that the Scythian irruption (from about 630 
onwards), of which the prophet himself had personal 
experience, supplied him, in part at least, with colouring 
for his picture. The time is more precisely determined 
by 1 4 as subsequent to Josiah’s reformation in 621, but 
also (with equal certainty) prior to the death of that 
king in 609, so that, halving the difference, we may 
take 615 or (by preference) a slightly earlier time to be 
the date of composition. At that time the people of 
Judah was conscious of righteousness : indeed, even 
later, men saw in the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
exile the punishment, not of their own sins, but of 
those of king Manassefr (2 K. 24 3 Jer. 15 4), or of 
their fathers (Jer. 31 29 Ezek. 18 2). As the solitary 
expression of this mental attitude to be found among 
all the prophetic writings that have come down to us, 
the book of Habakkuk possesses peculiar value, and 
takes a high place among our sources for the history of 
the period. 

The oracle, then, expected from the Chaldeans 
freedom and prosperity for Judah. The actual result 
was quite different : they were the instruments of Judah’s 
overthrow. Of course, the responsibility for this must 
primarily be attributed to the bad policy of the kings of 
Judah and to the fanaticism of the patriotic party. 
Apart from these causes the prophecy of Habakkuk 
had every likelihood of being fulfilled. Jeremiah too 
could venture to promise the continuance of the kingdom 
if only it could decide to yield to the Chaldeans. 

We can easily understand that in the exilic or the 
post-exilic period a prophecy which had been so sadly 
7. Successors falsified could not escape alteration By 


and 

Predecessors. 


displacement of the passage in which 
good fortune w as promised to the Chal- 


deans (now 1 6-io), and by other editorial 
changes, including perhaps removal of the name of 
Asshur, the prophecy was so transformed as to be 
capable of being interpreted of the fall of the Chaldeans. 
These alterations hardly belong to the exilic period, 
which produced its own oracles against Babylon and 
the Chaldeans. They are rather to be assigned to the 
great period of editorial activity — the fifth, perhaps, or 
the fourth century. 

From a literary point of view, the original work of 
Habakkuk in its main features is plainly dependent on 
the great prophet of the preceding century, Isaiah. 
The picture of the Assyrian tyrants in 1 13-17 recalls 
Is. IO5/:, the announcement of the Chaldeans in I6-10 
suggests that of the Assyrians in Is. 5 26^ , and the three 
woes of 2 6^-17 the ‘seven’ woes of Is. 68-23 10 1-4* 
At the same time it is true that, as Rothstein has been 
at special pains to show, Habakkuk has also in details 
a very close affinity with his contemporary Jeremiah. 
One must not be in a hurry to infer that he copies 
Jeremiah : almost everywhere the facts of the case are 
explained by identity of period and circumstances. 
When all has been said, Habakkuk is entitled to be 
regarded as a well-marked prophetical and poetical 
personality : the remains of his work which have reached 
us are among the finest examples of prophetic literature, 
and have served as models to later writers, particularly 
to the authors of Is. 13 21i-io. Unfortunately the text 
is not in good preservation, and cannot always be quite 
satisfactorily restored. 

II. The concluding section of the book has words at 


19*5 


1 For the proofs see St. Kr., 1893, as above. 
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its opening and at its close which mark it out as a 

— 0 psalmus extra canonem 1 and give it the 

& CAAffc 5 w. 

a psalm* ^ - m p U blic worship. The only 
singularity is the division of the descriptive words into 
a superscription and a subscription : read * A prayer 
of the prophet Habakkuk after ShigyonOth (?) ’ and 
• By the chief musician, with stringed instruments ’ re- 
spectively. Clearly, what is here the subscription must 
originally have come before v. x. 

Adopting Wellhausen’s suggestion, mi'M for nirasi, we 
may restore the superscription thus nSfin mrm r r* K ^ 
ten jn pipanV (to the chief musician, on stringed instru- 
ments : a prayer of the prophet Habakkuk). 3 [See, 
however, Shiggaion.] 

In any case the words prove, as Kuenen rightly 
perceived, and as Cheyne (OPs. 156 f) has well 
shown, that the piece, before it had its proper position 
assigned to it, belonged to one of the collections of 
psalms that were in use in the worship of the temple. 
Perhaps the only reason for its exclusion from the 
Psalms as we now possess them was that the editors of 
the prophetic canon had already appropriated it They 
did so because it bore Habakkuk’ s name, just as in 
<S, Pss. 146 147 148 , which in the original text bear no 
author’s name, are attributed to Haggai and Zechariah. 
(See Psalms. ) 

To Stade belongs the credit of having first shown 
(ZATIV 4 157 /. ) that the authorship of Habakkuk is on 
9. Authorshi p Pounds impossible ; but it is 

1 - * to Wellhausen that we owe the com- 


of psalm. 


plete elucidation of this obscure com- 


position (Kl. Proph. 166, W 170 /. ). As he well remarks : 
‘ It is the community that is the speaker. Awe-struck, 
it remembers that first great deed of Yahwfc to which it 
owed as it were its existence, and yet it prays, Renew 
thy work in the midst of the years. The long-since 
founded theocracy has fallen into ruin, and a new 
foundation is desired. The child has become gray- 
haired, and 44 in the midst of his years " a new birth is 
sought for the sake of a happy final result, even though 
it will not take place without bitter pangs. ' 8 In the 
description of the theophany which follows — extending 
from 8 3 to almost the end of the poem — the colours 
are derived exclusively from the deliverance from Egypt, 
as can be seen with sufficient clearness from w. 3 7 Bff. 
(cp, however, Mizraim). With this description of 
the deliverance wrought for the fathers that of the 
new deliverance now prayed for and expected becomes 
for the poet so blended that in remembering the one 
he seems to behold the approach of the other. 
Wellhausen leaves open the possibility that this may 
not always have been the case, and that the proper 
close of the poem has been lost, since w. 17-19 cannot 
be the genuine one. This is possible, but by no 
means certain. Verse 17, which certainly seems strange, 
may give some fresh touches to the picture of the fate 


1 It alone shares with the Psalms the following peculiarities : 
the use of the word Selah (w. 3 9 13; in the Psalms seventy-one 
times) j the expression nsuoV (‘ to ’ or 1 by* 4 the chief musician ’ 
v. 19 : in the Psalms fifty-five times) ; the immediately following 
expression (‘with’ or ‘on* * stringed instruments'; so 

to be read, see below), used in v. ig and in Pss. 4 6 64 67 76 ; the 
word n^JR, 1 prayer/ used to designate a poetical piece (p. x : 
Pss. 17 £6 00 102 142 : cp also Ps. 72 ao, according to which all 
Psalms admit of being called * prayers ’) ; the use of the V 
auctoris in v. x (as also after nVDB in Pss. 17 86 00 102) ; the 
word (in plu.^ if it be genuine (Ps. 7 ; see Shiggaion). 

* It would be eccentric to .argue from MT’s VTUU33 that 
Habakkuk was a Levite and temple chorister: yet, probably 
enough, the inscription of Bel ana the Dragon (cp above) pre- 
supposes this inference. 

8 Wellhausen has put the case above so brilliantly that Oort’s 
defence of the traditional view falls to the ground. To set aside 
the liturgical notes in 81 and xgb as editorial additions, and 
account for the obscurity and want of order in chap. 8 from the 
idiosyncrasy of Habakkuk, as in chaps. X and 2, is certainly 
inadequate. 


of the hostile people ; but w. x8 /. present not only a 
very appropriate contrast to this, but also a thoroughly 
typical psalm-epilogue (seePs. 18 s [6]/. 26 tx / 628 [10]/ 
69 x 6 [17]/ 76 xo [9]/.), and no sure inference can be 
drawn from the borrowing of v. 19 a from Ps. 18 3a [33]/. 

Elsewhere also (as could easily be shown) the poem 
frequently recalls the psalms, and particularly the latest 
psalms. If we want a quite infallible indication of post- 
exilic date, we have it in the special application of the 
phrase ' Yahw&’s anointed’ (v. 13) — i. e . , in the transfer- 
ence of the kingly title to the kingless but consecrated 
people (We. rightly refers here to Ps. 28 8 [& B # ART 
hay 1 ?] 84 9 [10] 8838 [39] 51 [52] 106 x 5 , also to Dan. 
7 27). The very late divine name 4 £lo&h ’ (v. 3) is also 
a decisive proof of the late date of the Psalm of 
Habakkuk (see Psalms ). 1 

The poetical value of the composition is not slight ; 
but it suffers greatly from corruptions of the text 
(especially in w. 9-11 13 / ), in correcting which Well- 
hausen has rendered excellent service. [See also Horn, 
Mizraim, On [ii. ], Village, 6, and cp Ruben, JQR 
11 451^ (’99), who rejects w. 2, 17- X9 as later additions, 
and arranges the genuine psalm in three stanzas of nine 
lines each, with 4 cqrresponsio,’ according to the theory 
of D. H. Miiller.] 

The fullest catalogues of the earlier works on Habakkuk will 
be found in the otherwise unimportant commentaries of A. A. 

Wolff (’2a) and L. Reinke (’70), where no 
10. Literature, fewer than 135 treatises are mentioned. 

Among modem works, besides those referred 
to in the course of this article, Franz Delitzsch’s Commentary 
C43) should not be overlooked (cp also OT History 0/ Re- 
demption, X26 [’8x] ; Isaiah^), ET 1 22 [’90]); see also A. B. 
Davidson, Nahum, Habakkuk and ZephaniaJt (Cambr. Bible), 
’96 ; W. Nowack, Die Kieinen Frobheten in HK, ’06 ; 
GASm. The Book of the Twelve Prophets 2 (Expos. Bible), 
’98. On Hab. 8 see also Nestle, ZA Tw 20 167 f (1900). 

HABAZINLAH, RV Habasziniah (iljflfjq ; X aBa- 
c[e]lN [BNAQ]), a Rechabite, or rather the home of a 
Rechabite (Jer. 353 )- The name seems to be a corrup- 
tion of Kabzeel \_q.v.~\. p and n were con- 

founded ; 2 intruded from mnr. Kabzeel was a place 
in S. Judah. (See, however, Names, § 39.) 

t. k. c. 

HABBACUC (amBakoym [BQ Theod.] cod. 87 [©]), 
Bel and Dragon, 33, 35, 39, RV Habakkuk \jq.v.\ 

HABERGEON (*nnn), Ex. 2832 39 23 AV; RV 
Coat of mail. See Breastplate i. 

HAB OR ("YQn, &Bo>p [BAL]), a river in the land 
of Gozan, near which were settlements of the Israelites 
deported by Sargon in the time of Hoshea, 2 K. 176 = 
18 ix (aBio)P [B]), also, according to the critically 
emended text 2 of 1 Ch. 526 ( X *Bcop [BA]), of the trans- 
Jordanic Israelites deported in the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser III. It was the JJabur of the Assyrians (a name 
which it still retains), the Chaboras of classic writers 
(apoppas [Strab.], apovpas [Isidore of Charax], a pupa 
[Zosimus], x a / 5 «/>as [Ptol.]). It is a tributary of the 
Euphrates [q. v. ], which it enters about 36° N. lat. 

For references to the $abur in the Assyrian annals see KB 
1 39 (Tiglath-pileser I. hunts elephants on its bank), and 1 97101 
(Alur-nasir-aSal mentions the IJabur and its ‘mouths' in describ- 
ing his conquests). Several important places lay near it. 
Cp. Del. Par. See Chebar. 

HACHALIAH, RV H&caliah (n^?n, probably a 
corruption of n»j^»n, Hilkiah ; scarcely for Pierian, 
'wait for Yahwi,’ §§ 33, 34, 79; [*AL]), 

the father of NehEMIah (Neh. lx, X cAk€I& [B], -k»OY 
[L] ; 10 x [a], &X€Al& [BN]). T. K. C. 

HACHILAH, HILL OF (H^nn HIO*. exe\A 
[BAL] ; in. 1 S. 26 1 xeAMA 0 [B], a X »Aa [A]), a hill in 
the wilderness of Judah, associated with the wander- 

1 In Hab. 1 xx read IrtVttV (suffix forms of mVit do not occur). 

8 Read ‘ In Halah and by Habor the river of Gozan and in 
Qarbar a city of Media.* 8ee Hara. 
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ings of David twice (1 S. 28x9 26 1 f t ). On the former 
passage, see Horesh. It relates how the men of Ziph 
& v . , 2] told Saul that David had fotmd hiding-places 
* in H5r£sh£h, in the hill of H&chilah, which is on the 
S. of the J6shlm6n. ' In the latter passage, however, 
the same persons describe the same hill as being ‘ in 
front of the Jeshimon’ — i. e . , where the desert begins. 
The second definition alone is correct. 

In x S. 28 19 ‘on the south of the Jeshimon’ is an error intro* 
•duced from v. 24 (where the wilderness of Maon is referred to ; see 
Horesh). Further references to the name are presupposed by 

0 in x S. 28 14./C 19 26 x. In 28 14, where MT merely gives m3 

‘ in the mountain,’ MSS of 0 give a combination of readings, 
including «U opos t 6 avxfuo&c and iv rfi yjj rji *vxpA>&*i; 
«vxp.' corresponds to Possibly for a.vxjua&*<s we should 

read afxavp 6 v, and so forth. So also in Mic. 48 for ou\fi- read 
■afiavpfc ( = /BN). Bentley’s suggestion of iv apMupif r 6 irtp for 
iv avj(p.rip$ r 6 ir<p in 2 Pet. 1 19 seems indispensable. On iv rjj 
xaivji (v. 14) see Horesh. 

Conder ventures to find a trace of the name Hachilah 
in the Zahret el Kola , a ridge which runs down from the 
plateau of Zif towards the desert of En-gedi. The 
name is, however, by no means certain. In i‘S. 23 28 
we meet with the name mpVron (EV Hammahlekoth). 
& B ’s in 26 1 favours a reading ro^non, which 

would be miswritten for nipSnen, the name found in 
2328. A hill with rocky clefts seems to be intended. 

The Onom. (OSP) 2663 ; 120 15) confounds Hachilah with 
Keilah. Glaser, not very plausibly, reads ‘ Hachilah ’ for 
‘Havilah’ in 1 S. 15 7 [see Telem i.J. T. K. C. 

HACHMONI. Jehiel, tutor of David’s sons, is 
called ‘ the son of Hachmoni ’ in EV of 1 Ch. 27 32 
('3DDrr|3, o TOY &X&M6I [B], . . . -MAN I [A], . . . 

jehiel is either an imaginary personage, whose description is 
borrowed from the Jashobeam of x Ch. 11 11 (see Hachmonite, 
the), or, as Marquart {Fund. 16) supposes, J ehiel is a substitute 
for Ishbaal, which is explained as = *?K'rT. Certainly 

David’s sons had a lion-hearted tutor, on the second hypothesis, 
for Ishbaal and Jashobeam are identical. T. K. C. 

HACHMONITE, THE. In 1 Ch. 11 n Jashobeam 
1) is called ( axaman[€]i [BA], -manni 
[N], 06K6MINA [L]), RV ‘the son of a Hachmonite’ 
(AV quite incorrectly, ‘ an Hachmonite’). It has been 
pointed out (see Tahchemonite) that the true descrip- 
tion of Jashobeam, or rather, Ishbaal, is most probably 
4 a man of Beth-cerem. ’ 

This should also be substituted for ‘ the son of a Hachmonite ’ 
in 1 Ch. 11 xx, and * the son of Hachmoni ’ in 1 Ch. 27 32. 

T. K. C. 

HAD AD (Tin. § 57 ; <\AaA [BADEL] ; a Canaan- 
itish and, some think, Aramaean name of the storm- 
god, who was known also as Ramm&n, Bir, and 
Dadda; cp Winckler, AT Forsch. 69, Schr. KGF, 
371-395. 53 8 ! KAT 200-206, 454 ; Tiele, BAG 525 ; 
Hilprecht, Assyriaca , 76-78 ; Baethgen, Beitr. 67. 
The first-mentioned of the four gods of the N. Syrian 
kingdom of Ya’di is Hadad [Zenjlrli inscr.]. These 
references also illustrate the name Ben-had ad). 

1. b. Bedad, fourth king of Edom ; Gen. 86 35 f. (v. 36 a&ap. 
[E]), 1 Ch. 1 46/ See Bela ii., x. 

2. Eighth (?) king of Edom, 1 Ch. 1 50 (a. w os fiapad 
[BL ; om. vl p. A], v . 51 a$5a[B]) ; miswritten Hadar 
[< q . v. ], Gen. 36 39. See Bela ii. , x. The name of his 
city was Pa‘u [q. v. ] or Pa’i. Probably, however, there 
is a considerable error in the text. 

Pa’u is almost certainly corrupted from Pe’or, and this very 
probably from Be'Or, an alternative reading to Achbor in x Ch. 

1 49 . * Son of Achbor,’ or ‘ Son of Be 'Or,’ however, does not 
belong to Baal-hanan [q.v., 1], who is really this Hadad’s 
father. Thus the name of Hadad’s city is not really given ; 
there was a lacuna in the text. 

He married a N. Arabian — a Misrite or Musrite, 
named MeHetabel[?.v., i], who is also mis-described 
in the received text. Most probably he lost his life in 
the massacre referred to in 1 K. 11 15/. The cause of 
the massacre isunrecorded ; probably it was a retaliation. 
Cp David, § 8 ( c ), Edom, § 6 . 
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3. (In 1 K. 11 17 me; o Sep [BALJ) According to 
the MT, which presents many difficulties, Hadad was a 
royal prince of Edom who escaped with some ‘ Edomites,’ 
servants of his father, when Joab massacred ‘ every male 
in Edom,’ by an obscurely indicated route to Misraim 
or Egypt ( 1 K. 11x4-22; but 4 Misraim ’ should rather 
be 4 Misrim ’ ; see below). There he was welcomed, 
and received the sister of the queen Tahpenes as his 
wife. By her he had a son Genubath \q.v. ]. On the 
death of David he returned home, and became 4 an 
adversary to Solomon' (cp v. 25). According to the 
parallel narrative of the marriage of Jeroboam in L. *s 
text of © (1 K. 1236 Lag.; 1224* Swete), which is evi- 
dently copied from a narrative of the marriage of 
Hadad, the name of the 4 Egyptian ’ princess referred 
to in 1 K. 11 19 was Ano (Klo. reads nDnK, Ahnoth). 

This reading (Ano), though accepted by Klo., Wi., Benz., Ki. 
as genuine, is merely a corruption of iVirw, ‘sister (of)*; 
Tahpenes [q.v.] is also certainly corrupt. Indeed, textual 
criticism is much needed in this narrative. It was not to 
4 Misraim ’ (Egypt) but to ‘ Misrim ’ (the N. Arabian Mu§ri) 
that Hadad and his Mizrite followers fled, and he went there 
because Mehetabel [q.v., x], his mother, was a Misrite. 
This N. Arabian land appears, both at this time and later, to 
have had a keen interest in the affairs of Palestine (see Mizraim, 
§ 2 [£]). In what the ‘mischief’ which Hadad did to Israel on 
his return consisted, we are not informed (see Edom, § 6). 

See Winckler, AT Untersuck. 1-6; Benzinger, in KHC ; Ki. 
in HK; Che. TOR 1 1 551-5^6 (’09). Winckler’s attempted 
analysis of the Hadad narrative, though it has given a healthy 
stimulus to critics, was not preceded by a sufficiently thorough 
examination of the text. T. K. C. 

HADAD (Tin [Gi.Ba.]), eighth son of Ishmael, Gen. 
25 15 RV (so Sam. ; voSSav [A], x<*A6a [D], xoMa8 [EL] ; Jos. 
Ant. i. 124 xo&qAO* [conj. x o5a5o «])> iCh.130 (xovSav [B], 
XoSSaS [A], aSaS [L]). Gen. AV and 1 Ch. AVmg. and : 
printed Heb. editions, Hadar. 

HADADEZER (1$ Tin, 4 Hadad is help,’ §§ 28, 43 ; 

2 S. 8 2 S. 10 i 6 jf. and 1 K. 11 23, where ©a has o5o8e£e/> 

[sic; cp v. 14 in BL]), or, as some codd. and iCh. 183^ 
19 rtff. (best codd.)/ and as EV also 2 S. 10, and Pesh. and 
©bal everywhere, Had&TOZer (*lTp TV! ; a &paa£ap [BL every- 
where except aSpagap [B*] in 2 S. 10 x6 and so B in 1 K. 11 14 ; 
A in 2 S. 8 10] ; aSpagap [A in x Ch. 1 9 and KA in x Ch. 
18 /.] with varr. in R, aZpa^apti [in 1 Ch. 18 3] and in R* aSpaga 
[1 Ch. 18 5 ], e 8 paa£ap [1 Ch. 19 16] ; the Hebrew is also written 
with MaMkef everywhere in some MSS. An old Aramaic seal 
bears the letters njrnn *» and a cuneiform inscription has Dad- 
“idri ; cp Euting, Ber. der Bcrl. Akad., '85, p. 679; Baeth. 
Beitr. 67). 

The name of the king of Aram-zobah, who was de- 
feated by David. See Aram, § 6, Damascus, §6 /. , 
Zobah. 

HADAD-RIMMON (Jte*1 T 1 H; poconoc [BNAQT]; 
yCPEi{ Adadremmon), according to the usual inter- 

n . pretation of Zech. 12 xx, a place in the plain 
1. current of Megiddo 

lamentation had taken place ; it is further 
held that the occasion of the mourning was the death 
of JosiAH (q.v. , 1) on the battlefield near Megiddo. 
This view dates from Jerome, who states (Comm, in 
Zach. ) that Adadremmon is a village near Jezreel now 
called Maximianopolis. The latter place was an im- 
portant station between Caesarea and Jezreel, and von 
Raumer has, with probability, identified it with Legeon 
or Legio, the ancient Megiddo (q. v. ). 

What authority (if any) Jerome had for his assertion, we lcnodr 
not ; at any rate, we cannot connect Maximianopolis- Adad- 
remmon with the modem village Rummfineh (so Van de Velde, 
Baudissin), for to this theory there is a geographical objection 
(see Buhl, 209), and any place with a pomegranate tree might be 
called Rimmon (whence RummSneh). Apart from this, however, 
the traditional theoiy labours under these difficultiesr— that the 
state mourning for Josiah cannot have been elsewhere than in 
Jerusalem (2 K. 28 29/), and that Megiddo is rup, not pui> 

The Targ. mentions the Josiah-theory only in the second 
place, and combines with it another, according to which Hadad- 
rimmon, son of Tab-rimmon, was the slayer of Ahab, king of 
Israel, so that the phrase of the prophetic writer of Zech. 12 xi 
really means 4 the mourning for Ahab ben Omri.’ 

Baudissin (Stud, zur Sem. Rel.-gesch. 1 320) gives a new 
form to the Josiah-theory. explaining the disputed phrase, 'as 
the mourning for the battle of Hadad-rimmon.’ This is surely 
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unnatural ; .nor can it be proved that there ever was such a 
place as Hadad-rimmon. 

H itzig and Movers see a reference to the mourning Tor the 
mythic Adonis (g.v.) mortally wounded by a boar (Macrob. 1 ai) ; 

‘ women weeping for Tammuz ’ are referred to in Ezek. 8 14 ; 
‘the only one ’ (Tn*), Zech. 12 10 may also, it is held, 1 refer to 
Adonis. The obvious objection is that RiMMON (g.v., i.) is 
certainly the Assyrian Storm-god RammSn. Even if the pome- 
granate tree was sacred to Tammuz, it is hazardous to suppose 
that Tammuz was called Kimmon. 

There is need of a new theory which shall unite the 
elements of truth in earlier theories, and justify itself 

« dtaw tiuLf vn r fr° m some new source. * The mourn- 
z. w x wry. £ or t jj e on iy one • an d 4 the mourn- 
ing of Hadad-rimmon ' are parallel ; the reference is to 
the mourning for Tammuz (< q . v . ). The original read- 
ing, however, was not Hadad-rimmon. ® BA Q r read 
simply Rimmon (pan)- What then is the mythological 
name nearest to Kimmon that can stand in such a con- 
nection ? The answer is, Either Migdon, or some name 
out of which Migdon is corrupted. 

Jensen has conjectured that j*aye£a >v in the apocalyptic apfia- 
yeouiv (see Armageddon) may be identical with puyaSutv in 
vtirtfuyaSiav, the name of a god of the underworld, corresponding 
to epeor^imA, the Babylonian Persephone ; 2 and it has elsewhere 
been shown (see Gog) that 4 Gog ’ and 4 Magog * in Ezek. 88 30 
are both corruptions of Migdon. Still, the Greek piyaAwv and 
the Hebrew Migdon do not seem to be identical. YecrepuyaStoy 
is probably Eshmun-Adon (Eshmun and Adonis were identified 
in Cyprus); if so, fiiyaSutv comes from pwaSuiv. But piJD, 
Migdon, given by MT in Zech. 12 11, is most probably a corrup- 
tion of p-iKltDlnl — **.*.» Tammuz-Adon. This is suggested by 
the only possible emendation of the corrupt word n yp23 in Zech. 
12 ii, and of the equally corrupt word -pri3 in Is. 6617 (see 
Tammuz), viz. n’l 33 D. The women who wept for the TIT, or for 
4 Tammuz-Lord,’ are naturally referred to in a prophecy so much 
influenced by Ezekiel. On the other hand, whereas Ezekiel 
takes Tammuz as a symbol of the power opposed to God (cp 
Belial, if this comes from Belili, the name of the sister of 
Tammuz, and goddess of the underworld, see Belial), the 
author of Zech. 12i-lS6 merely refers to the mourning for 
Tammuz as an image of the mourning of the house of David and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem for some great offence committed 
by them in the past. Render, 4 In that day there shall be a 
great mourning in Jerusalem as the mourning of the women who 
weep for Tammuz-adon.’ 

4 Hadadriramon ’ may be neglected ; apparently it 
owes its origin to a scribe’s error. By a common acci- 
dent piao became p*iD ; then a too clever scribe con- 
verted pTD into pm, and glossed Rimmon by Hadad 
(Hadad and Ramman or Rimmon were in fact identified). 
Thus the plausible reading Hadad- Rimmon grew up, 
and the door was opened to Jerome’s misapprehension. 
Possibly 4 Armagedon’ in Rev. 16 16 (AV) is due to the 
conflation of two readings, 4 Magedon ’ and 4 Adar- 
remman* (adappefifiav , for Hadadrimmon). For a 
parallel to the combination of pDT and pnoo* two rival 
readings in Zech. 12 n, see Migron. t. k. C. 

HADAR , (Tin ; apA© yioc Bapa6 [A], a. y*« BapaA 
[E], apaA YIOC BApAA [E], apa 0 Yi- B. [L]), a king 
of Edom (Gen. 8639+). See Hadad, i. (2). 

HADAR (inn [some printed edd.], Tin [Ba. Gi.]), 
Gen. 25 xs AV ; 1 Ch. I30 AV“*, RV Hadad [ii.]. 

HADAREZER p$ Tin), 2 S. 10x6. See Hadad- 

EZES. 

HADASHAH (n^lTl—i.e., ‘new [town]’ ; 

[B], -ca [A], “CAI [L]), a town in the lowland of Judah, 
named between Zenan and Migdal-gad (Josh. 15 37t)- 

According to the Mishna ('ErObin, 5 6) it was the smallest 
place in Judah. Sayce (Pat. Pal. 165, 236) finds this name in 
the lists of Rameses II. and III. ; but see. W. M. Muller’s 
remark (As. u. Ear. 166 top). It is to be distinguished from 
Ad as a (q.v.). t. k. C. 

HAD ARB AH (H^nn, § 69, 4 myrtle* ; cp MYPTIA> 
MYPPINH ; but see Myrtle), the Jewish name of 
Esther [q.v., § 7] in Esth. 27 (om. S 8 *^). 

J So Movers, Lenormant, Lagarde. 

8 See Hal4vy, 4 Le Rapt de Pers6phon£ par Pluton, * Rev. Sim . , 
93» PP* 37a cp Jastrow, Rel. Bab. and Ass. 584. 
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HADATTAH (nmri), Josh. 15 25. See Hazor- 

HADATTAH. 

• HADES (aAhc). i. The word occurs ten times in 
RV of NT (AV 4 hell ’) for the nether world (but ‘unto Hades' 
in Mt. 11 23 is metaphorical) ; in 1 Cor. 15 55 [not Ti. WH], Rev. 
68, and 20 13 X this nether world is personified, like SheOl in 
Hos. 18 14. In Mt. 16 x8 it is represented as a city with gates 
like SheOl in Ps. 9 13 [14] (see Gate). 

2. Hades is ®’s common rendering of she* 81, S'lKSP (see 
Sheol). But also employed to render other expressions: (a) 
Is. 14 19 (t)3 ’ 33 R)i 88 18 (TU’HTV) > see Pit ; (b) Is. 28 15 Prov. 
14x2 I625 (niD), Job 83 22 (IND); see Dead, The, 8 2; (c) Ps. 

9417 115x7 (nDVl); see Silence: (d) Job 88 17 (nioVs)* see 
Shadow of Death. On the Hebrew equivalent, see Sheol, 
and (on the whole subject) Eschatology (see index under 
‘Sheol*). 

IT A D TD (*lHn ; aA[g]iA [AL] ; cp the corrupt 
CAlamolalus of i Esd. 522). Our notices of Hadid 
are all post-exilic. Its people, along with those of Ono 
and Lod (Lydda), are included in the list (see Ezra ii., 
§9, § 8c) of ‘children of the province,’ Ezra 233 
(apu >0 [B]) = Neh. 737 (adia [BX]), and according to 
Neh. 11 34/. (aSu5 [K c - am s ,inf -L] ; BK*A om. passage), 
these were among the places in Judaea that were in- 
habited by Benjamites. 

The list of Benjamite towns, however, in Josh. 18 mentions 
none of them, though, according to the Mishna (' Ar&khzn, 9 6), 
Hadid and Ono were fortified as early as the time of Joshua, 
and 1 Ch. 8x2 asserts that Ono and Lod, with the towns thereof, 
were 4 built ’ by Shemed a descendant of Benjamin. 

Hadid, or, in its Greek form, Adida in the Shephelah, 
(a 5 [e]i$a [NA]), but also 'over against the plain’ (Iv 
ddLSois [A], adeipois [K*], adeiS. [X c - a ], abi/iois [V], 
Kard Trpbaunrov rov wedlov) was at any rate fortified and 

1 made strong with gates and bars ’ by Simon the Macca- 
bee (1 Macc. 1238 13 x 3 ; cp GASm. HG 202). 

As \SS18a or A$i8a it is also referred to by Josephus, from 
whom (BJ iv. 9 1) we learn that it commanded the road from the 
coast to Jerusalem. 

Jerome (Onom. 93 1) describes Aditha as near Dios- 
polis (Lydda) in an easterly direction. This enables 
us with considerable probability to identify it with the 
modern el- Had It he, about half an hour eastward from. 
Lydda, and since Thotmes III. in his Karnak list 
refers to Hadid among other southern cities as Huditj 
(no. 76), it is probable that the modern form correctly 
represents the ancient name. Cp WMM As. u. Eur. 
159, 165. T. K. C. 

TTADT.AI (vin), an Ephraimite, father of Amasa, 

2 Ch. 2812 (xoaA [B], a AAi [A], aAAi [L]). 

HADORAM (DTiq, 4 the beloved of the High One * 7 
Baeth. Beitr. 67, n. 6. Possibly for DTRN. Hilprecht 
[’98] mentions a Jewish name Addu-ramu [see Adoni- 
ram]. Cp Sayce, RPW 470 ['90]. 1 For another view 
see Hommel, Exp. T. 10 329 [Ap. ’99] ; adwpap [L]). 

x. A son of Joktan (Gen. 10 27 ; oSoppa [AE], -ft [L] ; 1 Ch. 
1 21 ; om. B, Ke&ovpav [A]). The name is obscure. D. H. 
Muller (Burg. u. Schldsser, 1 360 /.) and Glaser (Skizze, 2 426 /. 
435) compare Dauram near San’a (which is identified with Uzal 
[g.v.]) in Yemen. The name seems to appear in Sabaean as 
omn (C/s iv. 1 1). 

2. Son of Toi (see Tou) ; 1 Ch. 18 10 (1 iovpaafi [B], -pa#t [K], 
Sovpafi [A]). The same form should be restored (with Ew., 
We., Bu., HPSm.) for Joram in 2S. 810, where ® has icfi- 
Sovpay [BAL] [Josephus has aStopafto^] = DniT' (on which form cp 
Iddo ii.). Sayce’s remark on the name 4 Joram’ (Early Hist. 
Heb. 423) will hardly be accepted. 

3. 2 Ch. 10 x8, see Adoniram. 

HADRACH (TJ-nn, c€Ap*x l B **; -k. AQ]=Shad- 
rach), a region of Syria, mentioned by an archaism in 
Zech. 9 1 (late ; see Zechariah, Book of, § 6). 

4 A word has Yahwfc sent into Hadrach, and upon Damascus 
does it light ; for Yahwfe’s are the people of Aram, as well as all 
the tribes of Israel.’ 8 

1 Baethg. (Beitr. 76) compares SaxnaS-ranun&n, A§ur-rammSn, 
Uu-rammin. 

8 Insert nVef after (Is. 9 7 [81), and, with Ball, read DTK QJf 

(Am. 1 5). See JQR 10 581 (’98X 
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In Rabbinic times, the name was explained on the 
same principles as Abrech as ‘ sharp -tender,’ a 
compound name of the Messiah. The view did not 
satisfy every one, however, and R. Jos£, whose mother* 
was from Damascus, identified Hadrach with a locality 
near that city, bearing the same name. 1 This evidence 
stood alone till the name ^atarika was found in the 
Assyrian inscriptions sometimes beside Damascus, 
sometimes beside Zoba, Zemar, and Arka. In the list 
of eponyms, three expeditions to the iand or city of 
Hadrach are recorded in 772, 765, and 755 (COT 
Siyoff ; cp Del. Par. 279) — and in Tiglath-pileser 
III.’s account of his war with ‘ Az(s?)riy&hu Jaudai ’ 
(see Uzziah) the city of Hatarika is mentioned as 
tributary to Assyria (KB 2 27). 

Lately the name Hadrach has been detected in a corrupt word 
in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 6 21 ; see Kadesh, 2). Hadrach 
seems to have formed part of the Hittite country, and furnished 
men to Sisera’s army. Certainly too -pin should be restored in 
Ezek. 47 15 for the impossible See Hethlon. 

T. K. C. 

HAGAB pjn, § 68, ‘grasshopper*; cp Hagaba, 
Hagabah ; [BAL]), a family of Nethinim (q.v. ), 

in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii. § 9) ; Ezra 
2 4 6 = Neh. 748 (p&Ba [K], om. MT EV) = i Esd. 
53°t (Agaba AV, Accaba RV ; akkaBa [B], |-aBa 
[A]). The same name is borne by a NT prophet 
(Agabus: Acts 11 28 21 10). 

hagabah (njjrj, § 68; ‘grasshopper,’ Ezra 
[Aram.]) or Hagaba (fcO^D, Neh. ), a family of 
Nethinim (q.v. ) in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra 
ii. §9); Ezra 2 45 (<\r&B<\ [BAL]) = Neh. 7 48 U|-aB& 
[BKL], Arr^BA [A]) = 1 Esd. 6 29 (Graba, RVAggaba, 
]. A|“ABA [L]). 

HAGAB, and Hagrites or HagareneB pan, 2 D’HJn, 

D'Ronan; Ar *p [badeql], oi apaphnoi [btl]). 

Hagar is introduced to us in Gen. 16 x [J] as an 
Egyptian slave of Sarah, a description which is repeated 
- w . by P in v. 3. All the three narrators (J, 

Heiateuch. E> a . n K d agree that she bore Ishmael 
to Abraham, and it is plain that the 
story of her flight or expulsion symbolically expresses 
the separation of the Ishmaelites from the Israelites. 8 

We have two parallel versions (Gen. 16 1£ 2 4-7 11-X4 
[J] 21 8-21 [E]) of this story and of the oracle respecting 
Ishmael given at a well in the desert (see Beer-lahai- 
roi) ; these have been harmonised by means of an 
interpolated passage (16 8-10) in which Hagar is com- 
manded to return to her mistress. The interpolator, 
however, does not express the intention of the original 
tradition ; probably J made Hagar give birth to Ishmael 
at Beer-lahai-roi (We. CHW 21 f ). That Hagar appears 
as a slave-woman is a necessary consequence of the 
theory on which the Hebrew myth is based, the notion 
being that Ishmael was of inferior origin. (On the 
geographical details of these narratives, cp Ishmael, 
§ 1, Mizraim, § 2 [3].) 

Like Ishmael and his twelve sons, Hagar is no doubt 
the personification of a tribe or district. In several 

-r passages of the OT we read of a nomadic 

2. uagmes. p eop j e ca ii e d the Hagrites. In Saul’s 
days the tribe of Reuben waged a successful war against 
them, seized their tents and took possession of their 
territory throughout all the land to the E. of Gilead 
(1 Ch. 5 xo RV Hagrites, AV Hagarites ; robs irapolicovs 

1 Siphre , ed. Friedmann, 65 (Neub. G 6 ogr. 207). The 
lexicographer, David ben Abraham, also places Hadrach at 
Damascus. Olsh. {Lekrgeb. 41 1) emends into Tin * HaurSn.’ 

2 Hagar not only in Ethiopian but also in some Arabic dialects 
denoted ‘ settlement, village, town * ; the name of the tribe, 
whose eponym is Hagar, may be derived from that word, though 
we know the tribe but as nomadic ; a settlement named Hagar 
(as several in Arabia are named) was perhaps the centre of the 
sons of Hagar. 

8 On Gal. 4 24*26 see below, § 3. 
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[BA]). This campaign is perhaps identical with that 
described in w. 18-22 (v. 19 oi ayapatot [A], v. 20 ayepaia 
[B], ay op. [A]) of the same chapter, which refer to 
victories gained by the tribes beyond Jordan over the 
Hagrites and other foes (Jetur, Naphish, and Nodab). 
The numbers, it is true, are here enormously exaggerated, 
and the whole story is moulded in accordance with the 
religious conceptions of the later Jews ; but observe 
that the principal booty consists of camels ; .the people 
in question must therefore be nomads. In 1 Ch. 27 31 
(6 yadapi [L], 6 yapeinjs [B], 6 byaplrris [A]), a 
Hagrite (RV ; AV 1 Hagerite ’) figures as chief overseer 
of David’s flocks; but Hagri (‘a Hagrite’) in 1 Ch. 
11 38 is an incorrect reading (see Hagri). Ps. 836 [7] 
(oi ayyaprjvot [B*KAR], oi ayaprjvoi [B b T]) (Maccabean) 
mentions the Hagrites (EV Hagarenee) among the 
enemies of Israel. 

Moreover Eratosthenes (cited by Strabo, 767) classes the 
’Aypatoi with the Nabataeans and the Chaulotseans, placing 
them to the E. of Petra. Dionysius {Peritg. 956), who refers 
to the ’A ype'es in connection with the Nabataeans and the 
Chaulasians, seems to have derived his information from 
Eratosthenes. Ptol. (5 x8), presumably following some ancient 
authority, couples the ’Aypatoi with the Baravatot, — i.e . , the 
inhabitants of Bashan, a district which, at least during certain 
periods, was occupied by Israelites. These statements are all 
in harmony. 

The Hagrites, we must suppose, were a pastoral 
people who wandered hither and thither in the Syrian 
desert to the E. of the Israelites. What is the precise 
ethnographical relationship denoted by the portrayal of 
Hagar as the mother of Ishmael remains altogether 
obscure, like so many other genealogical affinities 
between the mythical ancestors of tribes. 1 

The Agrcei of Pliny, 6 28 (§ 154), have no connection with the 
Hagrites, but dwelt, on the contrary, in Yemen ; the occurrence 
of the name in another passage (id. § x6i) depends on a hazardous 
conjecture. 

In later times the term ‘ Hagarenes ’ was applied by Christians 
to Muslims, and from the name of Hagar the Syrians even 
formed the verb ahgar or etkhaggar, ‘to become a Muslim,’ as 
well as the noun Makgrdya, ‘a Muslim,’ whence are derived 
the late Greek words p.ayaptrrn, p.ayapiap.os, p.ayapt£etv ; but 
all this is based simply on the OT, the name of the bondwoman 
being attached, by way of insult, to her supposed descendants. 

T. N. 

A word must be added regarding the use made of 
the story of Hagar by Paul (Gal. 424-26). The apostle 

3 G 1 4 ff ne ^^ er a ffi rms nor denies the historical 

S. Ii . 24 j;. c jj aracter G f the narrative ; his sole 
interest is in its esoteric meaning. To this he attaches 
the greatest weight, as it enables him, in accordance 
with Rabbinical methods, to prove the temporariness 
of the Jewish religion. Hagar and Ishmael, Sarah and 
Isaac are therefore allegoric (&\\yjyopo 6 ii€va ) ; the 
Sinaitic 4 covenant ’ corresponds to Hagar, the Christian 
to Sarah (contrast Philo’s explanation : Drummond, 
Philo Judeeus, 2243 ff. ). As Hagar was a bondwoman, 
so too is the present Jerusalem ; as Sarah was free, so 
also is ‘Jerusalem which is above.’ Let the Galatian 
Christians, who belong to this Jerusalem, refuse to be 
forced under the Sinaitic covenant, lest they fall under 
the doom of Hagar and her son. 

The sense of the passage has been obscured by the gloss, 
pointed out by Bentley ana others, 2 rb 6 k "Ayap It va 6 pos earlv 
«v rn 'Apaf 3 uf (WH ; ‘Now this Hagar is Mt. Sinai in Arabia’); 
the following words ovorotx « M are really the continuation of 
tjtis ecrfiv Ayap (v. 24) ; probably, however, we should read, not 
ovoTotxei 6 e , but ot/votoiyovou (D*FG ; pr. i) FG ; qui con- 
junctus est, Vg., Victn.). what does the gloss mean? Some 
(cp the comment of Clu-ys.) assume that hajar , ‘a stone,’ was a 
name given to Mt. Sinai by the Arabs whom Paul had met. 
The order of the words rb 6 k kya.pl.tva opos (instead of opo? Siva, 
as in v. 24), however, favours the view that Ayap is a later addition 
to the gloss, and there is strong MS authority (RCFG) for the 
omission of Ayap. The recognition of this makes the gloss more 
intelligible. (RV adopts the reading rb yap, but yap is evidently 
an alteration to improve the sense.) 

T. N. § 1/ ; T. K. C. I 3. 


1 The only reference to the Hagrites (‘ sons of Hagar *) in the 
Apocrypha is in Baruch 8 23, where they are mentioned together 
with Teman, and described as those ‘ who seek after wisdom.’ 

2 For references, see Bakhuyzen, Over de toepassing van de 
conjecturaal-kritiek , 273 (’80). 
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HAGGAI or [in i Esd.] Aggeus, Agoeus ('in ; 
Arr^ioc [BitAQrL]; 1 perhaps 1 born on the feast day,’ 
__ § 7 a I unless -ai is substituted for -yah 

1 j [cp Mattenai, Zaccai]. In this 

and the man. case Haggai = either Hag-iah, ' feast of 
Yahw&’ [Olsh. § 277 £], or, by contraction, Hagariah, 

‘ Yahwi hath girded’ [We. in Bleek’s EinlA*) 434]. 
Hilprecht has found the Jewish name Hagga on a tablet 
of fifth centuiy b.c. from Nippur, PEFQ Jan. *98, p. 
55). A contemporary of Zechariah, with whom he was as- 
sociated in his prophetic ministry (Ezra 5 x 1 Esd. 6x73). 

His book contains four short prophecies delivered 
between the first day of the sixth month and the twenty- 
fourth day of the ninth month — that is, between Sep- 
tember and December — of the second year of * Darius the 
king ’ — i.e . , of Darius Hystaspis ( 521-485 B. c. ). From 
the language of the prophet in chap. 23 we may perhaps 
infer with Ewald that Haggai was one of those who 
had seen the temple 4 in its former glory,’ and that his 
prophetic work began in extreme old age. This sup- 
position agrees well with the shortness of the period 
covered by his book, and with the fact that Zechariah, 
who began to prophesy in the same autumn, afterwards 
appears as the leading prophet in Jerusalem (Zech. 7 x-4). 
Whether he was ever in Babylonia or whether he had 
been continuously in Jerusalem (cp 4 her [Jerusalem’s] 
prophets,’ Lam. 29), we are not told, nor can we 
venture to trust the later traditions respecting him (in 
the VitcB Prophetarum ascribed to Epiphanius, and 
copied by Dorotheus and by Hesychius of Jerusalem). 51 
His name occurs in the titles of certain psalms in LXX 
(Pss. 112 [R] 145-148 149 [R]) and other versions ; but 
no inference can be drawn from this. These titles vary 
in the MSS, and Eusebius did not find them in the 
Hexaplar < 5 . 3 They have no critical value. 

(a) In his first prophecy (lx-n) Haggai rebukes the 
4 *P»»* frm people f° r leaving the temple unbuilt 

manWlM while they themselves dwell in panelled 

propnecies. houses 

The prevalent famine and distress are * because of Yahwfc’s 
house that lies waste, while the Jews are zealous (enough) for 
their own houses.’ 4 Let them 4 build the house, and Yahwfe 
will take pleasure in it and glorify himself’ (i.e., accept the 
honour paid to him). The rebuke took effect, and the people 
began to work at the temple under the leadership of Zerubbabel 
the governor and Toshua the high priest (1 xa-xs). 8 

(b) In a second prophecy (2 1-0), delivered in the following 
month, Haggai forpids the people to be disheartened by the 
apparent meanness of the new temple. The silver and 

1 In Hag. 1 1 ® B * has ayyeoc, a reading adopted by &K in 
every passage. 

8 See the double recension in Nestle, Marg. (Haggai, pp. 
26 Jf). Epiphanius says that Haggai came up from Babylon 
while still young, prophesied of the return of the people, saw 
[in part] the building of the temple, and on his death received 
an honoured burial near the priests. The fuller recension adds, 
mu avrfcf fi //aAAev iicei npStrot aAAijXovia* 6 ipurjvtvrrai aivi<ru- 
fitv Ty (fitvrt 6«<p afuiv (sic). It closes with the words, 5 10 
JUfyoucv aAA.17A.ov1a, h ecrriv tfj&voc ’Ayyatov ical Zaxaptov. 

> On this subject cp Kohler, IVeissag. Haggai s, 3a ; Wright, 
Zech, and his prophecies , Introd. xix. /. ; B. Jacob, ZA TW 
16 390 [’96] ; ana see ifote on Ps. 145 x in Field’s Hexapla. 

4 Read D'XTTJ for O'in (v. 9). * While ye each run every man 
to his own house 4 (RV) is clearly not correct. We. now reads 
VP 33 tf’K O’Jrt ; but 4 while ye delight every man in his house * 
is an infelicitous substitute for the received text. Robertson 
Smith, like every other critic until of late, thought the refer* 
ence was to the providing of costly houses for rich men among 
the returned exiles. The majority of the people, however, can- 
not have been returned exiles, and in any case the received text 
will not bear the strain put upon it. it was not merely their 
houses but their fields which called forth the 4 zeal ’ of the Jews 
(w. 69) ; 4 house ' has a wide sense (as in Gen. 16 3 Job 8 xs). 

Tne section is altogether narrative ; v. 11. which professes to 
give a short prophecy of Haggai, being evidently a gloss from 
the margin (Bfinme, ZA TW, 1887, p. 316). The second part of 
the verse is taken from 24 (where moreover the very same words 
are followed by another gloss, which is not given by G). The 
first part would certainly have been expr e sse d differently by 
Haggai. One phrase in it ( 4 Yahwfe’s messenger’) gave rise to 
the notion, mentioned by Jerome and Cyril of Alexandria, that 
Haggai was really an angel, and had only in appearance the 
human form. The same fancy was entertained with regard to 
Malachi and John the Baptist. 
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gold are the Lord's. Soon ‘he will shake all nations, and the 
choicest things (point n*npn) of all nations will come’ (i,e, t will 
be brought) to adorn his house. Its glory will be greater than 
that of the former temple, and in this place Yahwfc will give 
peace. Here 8 adds, «col elmvrfv w*pimir}<riv wavrl 

TcjJ KTt£otm rot) avturnax au tov vabv rovrov, which Wellhausen 
cleverly reproduces in Hebrew so as to give the sense, 4 and rest 


(so Now.). 

(c) A third prophecy (2 10-19) contains a promise, enforced by 
a figure drawn from the traditional theory of holiness, that God 
will remove famine and bless the land from the day of the 
foundation of the temple onwards. 2 x7 b inserted in an incorrect 
form from Am. 4 9 (We.). 

(d) Finally, in 2 30-23 (unnecessarily doubted by Bdhme) a 
special prophecy b addressed to Zerubbabel, who b not indeed 
expressly called a son of David, but receives a promise which is 
hardly intelligible unless he were one. 4 1 will snake the heavens 
and the earth,’ b the terrifying exordium ; 4 1 will overthrow 
the throne of kingdoms, and destroy the strength of the kingdoms 
of the heathen.' But fear not, O Zerubbabel, for ‘in that day, 

I will make thee as a signet ’ (thus reversing the doom of 
Zerubbabel’s grandfather, JeconiaJi, in Jer. 22 24), ‘for I have 
chosen thee.’ To what high dignity Zerubbabel is called, we 
are not expressly told ; but, comparing Zee h.6iaf., we cannot 
doubt that he b to become the Messianic king. See Zerub- 
babel. 

(a) What induced Haggai (and Zechariah) to come 
forward in the second year of Darius with the exhorta- 

2 DiffiflnltiM. t5 ° n to rebuild the temple and the 

5. inmcuiues. p rom j se Q f ki n g S hip to Zerubbabel ? 

Why had they waited sixteen years before stirring up 
the people to restore the sanctuary ? And why did they 
address their promises to Zerubbabel rather than to 
his predecessor ? The answer is that a startling 
historical event had opened their eyes to the will and 
purpose of Yahw£. Just after the accession of Darius 
to the throne of Persia, revolts broke out in different 
parts of Eastern Asia. In Babylon, two pretenders 
successively assumed the favourite name of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and even where there was no rebellion the hope 
of the recovery of independence must have revived . 1 Can 
we doubt that such hopes were awakened in Judah? 
Must not Yahw^’s prophets have heard in these events 
the rumbling of the chariot- wheels of the Most High? 
Of a surety, the Messianic era was at hand, and the 
temple must be quickly prepared to receive the Great 
King. 

(b) Another question forces itself upon the mind. • 
What is the cause of the indifference of the Jews to the 
desolate condition of their sanctuary ? The restoration 
of the temple and its worship was the necessary ex- 
pression of the faith that the service of Yahwfe was the 
true national vocation of Israel. How was it that, so 
soon after 527 B.c., the people of Jerusalem so com- 
pletely forgot their ideal calling as the nation of the 
true God? Our surprise would be diminished if 
Haggai made any allusion to a party of stricter ad- 
herents of the Law and more zealous worshippers of 
Yahw 6 . Allusions of this kind, however, which are 
not wanting in the post-exilic Palestinian portions of 
Is. 40 - 66 , are not to be found in this book. Some 
scholars think that the only natural explanation is that 
no considerable body of exiles had as yet returned, and 
that those who had arrived (in the train of Shesh- 
bazzar?) belonged to the more secular-minded portion 
of the Babylonian community. The people whom 
Haggai addresses in 23 as having, some of them, seen 
the first temple, are in fact (it is thought) almost entirely 
Jews who had never been to Babylon. 

(c) A third question may arise — how is it that Haggai 
makes no direct reference to moral duties? In this 
respect he falls below Zechariah. The reason may 
possibly be that the notes of his prophecies are in- 
complete. We need not therefore believe that the 
only command of Yahwfc the neglect of which he regrets 
is the erection of a house for Yahw&'s dwelling-place. 
It remains true, however, that both Haggai and 
Zechariah give precedence to a duty which to us 

1 See Ed. Meyer, Entst. I ff.\ Che. Jew. ReL Life , \ 
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must appear a secondary one. Both, stood on the 
threshold of a new age, and though they performed the 
task of the moment successfully they had not the varied 
gifts which the creation of a new people demanded. 
See Zechariah, § a. 

The style of Haggai is truly described by Kirk- 
patrick (Sm. DBP) 1 1365) as tame and prosaic. Evi- 
4 . Haggai’s ^ ent ty notes his discourses have 
Btvle * not ^ 5een touc ^ e< ^ up ^ a more literary 
^ * writer; his repetitions have not been 
pruned. Telling passages, however, are not altogether 
wanting (see 1 69 2 16), and the frequent interrogations 
give life to the addresses. 

Among older books, the learned commentary of Marckius 
may be specially mentioned, nor must we omit Rosenmiiller’s 
still useful Scholia. Kohler's comm. (’60) is 
B. Literature, elaborate and valuable. Reinke’s work (’68) 

. gives the views of a scholarly Roman Catholic. 

It is hardly needful to mention Pusey, Wellh., GASm., Dods, 
and the books of introduction. Duhm’s Tkeol. des Propheten 
(’75)* however, should be added to the student's list for a 
historical view of the place of Haggai as a prophet, and Kosters’ 
Het hersicl van Israel (pp. 19-24) for a suggestive treatment of 
the question, Were there returned exiles among the people 
addressed by Haggai and Zechariah? w. R. S.-T. K. C. 

HAGGEDOUM (D' H), Neh. 11 14 RV. See 

Zabdiel, 2. 

HAGGERI (njH), iCh.ll 3 8+ AV, RV Hagri 

(q.v.). 

hagkji ('an, ‘born on the feast day,’ § 72), b. 
Gad \g.v., i. § 13] (Gen. 46 16, Arr^ic [ADL] = Nu. 
26 is, Af-rfe]- [BAFL]) ; gentilic, Haggite, Nu. 2615 
('TOP ; O Ar rfeli [BAFL]). 

HAGGIAH (n»jn, ‘my feast is Yahw6,’ § 72), a 
Merarite (iCh. 63 o[is], Arp* [A], AMA [B a ], ANAIA 
[L]). In © the Merarite names cannot always be identi- 
fied with those in MT. 

HAGGITH (]V3n, § 72, perhaps ‘ born on the feast 
day,’ § 99, Arrfe]l0 [BAL]), wife of David and mother 
of Adonijah [q.v., 1] : 2S. 84 ( 4 >erf 6 i 0 [B], <J>eNp0 
[A] ; 1 K. I5, Ap© [A], L substitutes AayiA, « ; 2 13, 
Are 10 [A om. B], iCh. 32). Perhaps rnn is an early 
corruption from nmn, ‘ the Gittite ’ ; the mention of a 
wife from Gath after those from Geshur (2), Caleb, 
and Jezreel, would be quite suitable ; see David, 
§ 11 ( d ), col. 1032. s. A. c. 

HAGIA (aha [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 34 AV = Ezra2s7> 
Hattil [q.v.]. 

HAGRI, AV Haggeii ('"l^H, ‘a Hagrite'; AfApei 

[BK], arapau [A], ayrjpt [L]), an incorrect reading for ‘the 
Gadite,’ 'un) in 1 Ch. 11 38t, where ‘ Mibhar son of Hagri ’ 
should rather De ‘ . . . of Zobah, Bani the Gadite ’ as in 2 S. 23 36 
(see Dr. ad loc.). 

HAI (JfJJl), Gen. 13 3 AV ; RV Ai (q.v., 1). 

hail (T33, cp Ar. barada, to be [become] cold ; 
XaAaza; [Ezek. 13 hx 3 (Ai0oyc) neTpo- 

BoAoyc. — *’•*., twpn? 8822 xaAaza])- Hailstones 
were devoutly regarded as proofs of God’s might 
(Ecclus. 43 15 and <S>) ; he kept them in his ‘store 
chambers’ (Job 8822, cp Snow); they served as his 
weapons (Josh. 10 n, cp Ecclus. 465 f . 2 Wisd. 622). 
Naturally, therefore, hail forms a feature in descriptions 
of judgment ( e . g ., Is. 2817 [not ®] 30 30 82 19 Ezek. 
1811x3 8822 ), and once in a description of a theophany 
(Ps. 18ia[i3]), where, as often elsewhere, it is coupled 
with fire (lightning); cp Ps. 7848 (see below) 106 32 
1488 Ecclus. 8829 Rev. 87 cp 11 19. 

1 Generally connected with 8 ^ 33 ; see Crystal. Most 
probably, however, we should read zf'pVn ; see Flint, and cp 
Crit. Bib. 

2 Read ‘ answered him with hail and flint-stones ’ (see Heb. 

text). 
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Hail is also mentioned with ‘voices' (thunder) in 
Ex. 92328 f. 33/., and in Ps. 1488 is not far off from 
‘ storm wind. ' This too is perfectly natural The 
most destructive hailstones are those which accompany 
a tornado or a violent thunderstorm. Perhaps we may 
assume such a combination for the great overthrow of 
the Canaanite kings at Beth-horon (Josh. 10 xx ; cp Judg. 
620), when more died by the hailstones than by the 
sword of Israel. Hail frequently accompanies the 
thunderstorms of winter and spring in Palestine 1 
(GASm. HG 64). Certainly such a combination- is 
presupposed in the two, or strictly speaking, three, 
notices of the plague of hail in Egypt (Ex. 8x3-35 
Ps. 78473), to which we now turn. The former, which 
is the only original one, is ‘conflate’ — i. e . , it has been 
produced by the fusion of two distinct accounts, 2 one of 
which does not know of a plague of locusts, and makes 
the crops to be destroyed by the hail, while the other says 
nothing of a plague of murrain, and makes the hail- 
stones fall upon man and beast. Hence the cattle, 
though destroyed in Ex. 96, are still presupposed in 822. 
The poetic version of the plagues in Ps. 78 devotes one 
distich to the locusts, and two to the hail, if MT is correct. 
Sym., however, reads ‘pestilence,’ 'murrain,' where 
MT gives *na * hail ’ in v. 48 a. This is most probably 
correct. 8 If so, the psalmist transposes the plague of 
hail and the plague of murrain. 

It is remarkable that he says nothing of the destruction of 
human life caused by the hail ; also that (if the text is correct) 
he uses the very unusual word ;nn 0 to kill *) in speaking of the 
destruction of the vines, and, as a parallel to ‘ hail,’ in v. 47, an 
otherwise unknown and perfectly inexplicable word (* 7 D 3 n, EV 
1 frost ’ ; mg. ‘ great hailstones ’ ; ® irdxvy, 1 rime ’ ; Aq. xpv ot ; 
but Sym. ‘ worm ’ ; and Tg. K 31 H 3 . ‘ locust,’ as if 

reading D' 33 n). Both these words appear to be corrupt. Adopt- 
ing the most probable emendations we obtain this quatrain : 

He wasted their vines with hail. 

And their fig-trees with hot coals ; 

He gave their cattle over to the murrain, 

And their flocks to burning sickness. 4 

The narrative represents the hailstorm as occurring 
at the end of January (Ex. 831), a month during which 
hailstorms may very well occur. In summer they 
are rare; according to Pruner (Di.-Rys. Ex. Lev. 98) 
in twelve summers hail only fell thrice, and then not 
very much. Prof. Macalister (Hastings' DB 2 281) 
mentions stones which fell in a brief hail -shower 
in Egypt on 13th Aug. 1832, which weighed several 
ounces. In Rev. 16 21 we read of hailstones of the 
weight of a talent — i. e. , about two cubic feet in bulk. 
This is the weight ascribed to the stones cast at the 
Jews by the Romans at the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. BJ 
v. 63). T. K. C. 

TTATR (ItyP ; 0pi£). The question of the origin of 
the Israelitish race and the variations of the Israelitish 
Colour tyP® “ to ° uncertain to be referred to in 

' 0 * this connection. We can therefore only 

state, with regard to the colour of the hair, that in 
Canticles, which represents the conventionalised type 
of a Jew and a Jewess in the country districts in the 

1 The reference to ‘ hail ’ as destructive to crops in Ha&2 17 
(an interpolation from Am. 49) is due to corruption. Kead 
»nainrii 4 1 destroyed ’ (as We. in Am. l.c.). 

2 See Bacon, Trip. Trad. 49 f. . 

8 In the parallel line ( v . 48 b) we find which is gener- 

ally rendered ‘ to the lightning flashes ’ ; but rjen by itself does not 
mean ‘ lightning ’ (763 [4 ]a is corrupt), and the strong expression 
* 13 D '1 (‘he gave over,’ as if to a supernatural power) favours 
Sym.’s reading ^r-* Perhaps we should read *1^44 (sing.) ; 
cp Hab. 85 where *13*3 and »)eh are parallel. Thus we gain an 
allusion to Ex. 93 ( 13 'T). For D’BBn 1 ? Sym. has olwvote, based 
on a well-attested but quite erroneous interpretation of ngrj (cp 
Ecclus. 43 17, Heb. ana Gk.). * 

4 For Jin'! read 3 W; for VD 3 n, D'Vnfl; for TUlS, "oV? (so 
also Dyserinck, BU 2 ) Grfi.), and for D'DBhS, »]£■£, with Che. 
(Ps.(2)). 
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latter part of the OT period, the hair that receives 
poetic eulogy is black. Neglecting the opening words 
of Cant Six, which describe the'head of the bridegroom 
as * the most fine gold ’ — an unintelligible and doubtless 
corrupt phrase, 1 we find in the next line that * his locks 
are bushy, and black as a raven.’ Elsewhere no doubt 
the hair of the bride is said to be ‘ like purple ’ (Cant. 
75 [6]), and with a little ingenuity this might be plausibly 
explained (see Del. ad loc. ), if we could venture to 
believe that the passage was correctly read in the received 
text We must take care, however, not to commit such 
an offence against the ideal bride as to make her red- 
haired. 3 In Cant. 4 x (65) the song-writer says, ‘Thy 
hair is like a flock of goats, that lie along the side of 
Gilead ’ ; it is plain that the goats of Palestine could by 
no caprice of language be called purple. Thus in post- 
exilic times the Jews considered dark hair as beautiful. 
Clear evidence of a similar estimate in pre-exilic times 
is wanting. We may reasonably assume, however, that 
David’s hair was dark, for it is represented in Michal’s 
stratagem by.a net of goat’s hair (1 S. 19 13),- and when 
the youthful David is called *:b*m (1 S. 16 13 17 42), this 
means,* not that he was red-haired 3 like Esau (lyb 
Gen. 253 s), but that he had not yet become browned 
by exposure to the sun. Kitto 4 thinks that Eccles. 12 s 
contains a reference to the striking contrast in a mixed 
assembly between the snow-white head of an old man 
and the jet black heads of the younger men. 

There is certainly no better explanation to propose for pU’ 
(cp Almond); but the reading is uncertain, and the 
object of the little poem to which the phrase belongs is disputed. 

It would accord well with the ordinary view if the 
same writer used the expression ' black hair ’ 5 as a 
synonym for ‘youth’ (Eccles. 11 10) ; but no stress can 
safely be laid upon this. Kitto’s remark is at any rate 
illustrative of Prov. 16 31 20 29 (cp 2 Macc. 623), where 
‘gray hairs’ (nrrb) are represented as the ornament of 
old men, no doubt because the wicked were supposed not 
to reach old age. It must have shocked Jewish senti- 
ment (cp Mt. 636) when Herod (if the story is true) dyed 
his hair black, to conceal his advanced age (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 81). Of wigs we hear nothing in the Bible, though 
such toilet articles were common in ancient Egypt 
(Erman, Anc. Eg. 219-223). 

Quite incidentally the prophet Ezekiel (83) shows us 
how well rooted the bushy locks of the Israelites were 

2 Growth. ( C P k° CKS )* This native vigour is one 

* of the presuppositions of the story of 

Samson. ‘Beguile him,’ said the Philistine princes to 
Delilah, ‘ and see how it comes that he is so strong ’ 
(Judg. I65) ; and Samson replies at last, ‘ If I be shaven, 
then my strength will go from me, and I shall become 
weak, and be like any other man ’ (v. 17). It is true, 
Samson’s strength was held to be due to his consecrated 
character ; but this is not the whole of the secret. His 
hair was the symbol of that natural strength which the 
Nazirite vow placed under the divine protection. 

The true origin of Samson’s hair is a matter of conjecture. 
It is probable enough that the hair of the 'solar one’ (ppDs?) 
originally meant the rays of the sun. In Job 89 41 x 8 [xo] the 
eyelids or eyelashes of the dawn (or rather, of the sun ; see 
Lucifer) were the rays of the sun® (see Schultens, Comm, in 
Jobum , 1 6 x). 

Hence too in Ps. 6821 [22], if MT is correct, we 
read — 

1 Read ' His head is like Carmel.’ 

* Gr a. renders ‘ Thy head upon thee is like crimson ’ (V*D *133 
= Veto 3) ; but cp Del. ad loc. 

3 So Kitto {Bib. Cycl.), Sayce ( Races of the OT 74), Then., 
Klo. The oy which follows 'jdi* is not a corruption of l$&], 
' hair ’ (Klo.’s view), but a prematurely written Ql'yjy. 

4 Kitto, Bib. Cycl . , art. ' Hair.’ The passage gives striking 
expression to the still prevalent view. 

8 nmd is so explained by Del. and Wildeboer following 
Targ. and Rah. interpretation. 

® For more distant parallels (Greek, Latin, American) see 
Goldziher, Heb . Mythology , 137. See especially Wilken, 1 De 
Simsonsage,’ De Gtdx % 2 303 (’88). 
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Yea, God smites asunder the head of his foes, 

The hairy crown that stalks on in his sins. 1 

He who placed his long hair and his corresponding 
physical strength at the service of his sins challenged 
God to interpose and crush him. Hair and strength 
are here once more related. To a Jew it must therefore 
have seemed a striking paradoxical expression, when, 
in the picture of an anthropomorphic God, it was said, 

‘ The hair of his head was like pure wool’ (Dan. 79). 
The colour indicated that he wa§ ' ancient in days ’ ; 
but the * fiery stream ’ which was ‘ before him ’ proved 
that his white hair was no symbol of weakness. Com- 
pare Rev. 1 14. 

On the Nazirite vow see Nazirite. Analogous to it 
is the consecration of their hair by warriors, supposed 
to be referred to in the words jnsa 

^ionof thcT (J ud £- ^ 2 ). which Robertson 

Smith rendered, 2 1 for that flowing locks 
were worn in Israel.’ 8 We must not 
suppose, however, that Israelites, in time of peace, wore 
their hair short. To be sure, there were barbers (Ezek. 
fix; see Beard) ; but the popular sentiment or 
superstition about hair justifies us in assuming that an 
Israelite’s hair was only trimmed, especially in front, 
not cut close ; and it is not probable that the author of 
2S. I425-27 would have wished to make us laugh at 
Absalom’s vanity. Cp, however, Absalom. 

That Absalom employed the barber only once a year is told 
us in order to explain how it was that his hair (and also his 
strength?) was so abundant. Probably it is not a whit more 
historical than the story in Josephus {Ant. yiii. 7 3) of the * horse 
guards ’ of Solomon, wno hiad gold dust sprinkled every day on 
their long hair. The writer may be of the post-exilic age (Bu.) ; 
certainly his sole aim is to glorify Absalom. 

On the other hand, to express contempt for a man, it 
was enough to call him a 'bald head’ (2 K. 223 ; cp 
Is. 31724), and the object of plucking out (Ezra 83) 
and shaving (Job 1 20) or disfiguring the hair of the 
head by throwing dust upon it (Job 212), and extending 
similar treatment to the beard, was to express the 
mourner’s sense that he was cut off from all the 
pleasures and honours of ordinary life. See Mourning 
Customs. 

In this connection we may refer to a limitation placed 
by P on the high priest. He was neither to rend his 
clothes as a mourner, nor to let the hair of his head go 
loose (Lev. 21 xo, cp 106 ). His hair was at all times 
to be tended in such a way as to enhance the popular 
respect for so exalted a personage. Ezekiel, too, gives 
this precept to the priests, 1 They shall not shave their 
heads, nor suffer their locks to grow long ; they shall 
only poll their heads ’ ( Ezek. 44 20). They were to strike 
the mean between the practice of the Nazirites (Nu. 65) 
and the heathenish asceticism referred to in Lev. 19 27 
21 5 Dt. 14 1 Am. 8 10 (see Cuttings, § 3). 

That long hair was admired in women, is plain from 
Canticles (see above, §1). One might almost infer 

4 Women’s ^ rom J er - ?*9 scissors were hardly 

ViaAA-ATAaa a PP^ ed to women’s hair (on Dt. 21 12 see 
Driver’s note), for the word rendered 
•hair’ (in) is the same which is applied elsewhere to 
the inviolable hair of the Nazirite (tt:). Certainly, 
as Kamphausen remarks, the goats, with whose black 
hair the hair of the ideal bride is compared (Cant. 4 i 
65). were not shorn goats. Of the ‘artful curls’ (Is. 
324, SBOT) of the ladies of Jerusalem in Isaiah’s 

1 So De Witt renders. Duhm even supposes an allusion to 
the N azirites among the Pharisees. TJ ft? ‘ hair, ’ however, should 
no doubt be JTBh * wicked one ’ (GrS., Che. etc.). 

2 J. S. Black. Judges, 39C92). 

8 Probably, however, v. 2 and v. 9 are duplicates (Marq., 
Ruben), and v. 9 should be used to correct v. 2. In this case 
• the ‘ long hair ’ disappears, and, if Cheyne’s emendation ( JQR, 
July ’99) be adopted, the verse will run: 'Bless Yahwfc, 
O ye marshals of Israel, who displayed (such) zeal among the 
people.’ )jnjj and jnM in v - 2 > and ^ '2S in v. 9, both came 
from 13*13 (which was in fact inserted at the end of v. a as a 
correction). 
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time, we have no information. The Talmud, how- 
ever, presents us with a word for the women’s hair- 
dresser (kVhjd, cp Mary Magdalene), and the verb 
from which it comes means ‘to plait.’ Judith, one 
remembers, ‘braided her hair' (SU-rcge [dtifave, N] 
tAs rplx as, 10 3) before entering the camp of Holo- 
femes ; and NT writers dissuade strongly from using 
xX^y/oara (1 Tim. 29) and i/jLirXoK^j rpix& v (* P et * 3 3), 
and from adorning the hair with pearls and jewels. On 
1 Cor. 11 4-15 see Veil. 

Illustrations from the Egyptian monuments are, as 
far as men’s hair is concerned, of less importance than 

6. Dlngtration a those fr , om ‘ he Assyrian. Great pains 
from the were taken by Assyrians of high rank 

monuments * n t ^ le arran £ ement their hair. As 
we see from the monuments, it was 
carefully combed down and parted into several braids 
or plaits, and was allowed to spread out upon the 
neck in a mass of curls. This, together with the 
similar use of braids or plaits among the Arabs, 1 illus- 
trates the seven braids ( mahliphoth , jyidVitd) of Sam- 
son’s hair mentioned in Judg. 16 13 19. Cp Beard. 

HAJEHUDIJAH (PlHnjn), iCh. 4 i 8 RV“fr ; C AV 
Jehudijah (q.v.). 

HAKKATAN (JMPI, ‘ the small one,’ § 66 ; ak[k]«\- 
T<\N [BAL]), father of Johanan (15) of the b’ne Azgad, 
a family in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i. , § 2 ; ii., § 15 
[i]<f), Ezra 812 = 1 Esd. 838*!* RV 13 * ^-, but AVAcatan ; 
RV Akatan. 

HAKKOZ (ppH, as if, ‘the briar’; ak[k]coc 
[BNAL]) RV; AV always Koz except in (3) where it 
has Hakkoz ; in 1 Ch. 48 RV even has Hakkoz for 
Heb. np, Coz. 

x. The b’ne Hakkoz were a post-exilic family who were unable 
to prove their pedigree ; Ezra 2 61 (axovt [B], okk. [AL])=Neh. 
763 (okk. [L]) = 1 Esd. 5 38t, AV Accoz, RV Akkos, mg. 
Hakkoz (<uc/ 3 o>? [B], ojckovs [L]). 

2. Grandfather of Meremoth (i), Neh. 8421 (axo>j 8, v. 21 [B]). 

3. According to 1 Ch. 24 10 the seventh of the priestly courses 
fell to Hakkoz (ppnS, [B]>. 

HAKUPHA (ND-lpn, ‘crooked’ (?) ; axWk|)A[BA]), 
a family of Nkthinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. 
§ 9), Ezra 2 51 ( cuf>etiea [B], cucovdta [AL])= Neh. 7 53 (cuceujyi [K], 
om. L)=xEsd. 531 (axei/ 5 a [B], 0 ucov<f>a [L], Acipha [AV], 
Achipha [RV], and possibly Acub [see Bakbuk] is really 
a duplicate of the same name). 

HALAH (tlbn ; aAMac [BA], e A\&e [L] ; in 2 K. 
176 18 n hala ; in 1 Ch. 526 xaax [B], [A], 

aAAan [L], lahela ; Pesh. always ), a city or 

district, mentioned with Habor, the river of Gozan, and 
the ‘cities (?) of Media,’ as one of the places colonised 
with Israelites from Samaria (2 K. 176 18 n ; cp 1 Ch. 
626). Schrader ( KGF 167, n. ; COT I268) combines it 
with a city called Halahhu mentioned in a geographical 
list (2 R. 5336^) between Arrapachitis and Reseph, 
and Winckler (A OF 292) gives references (K. 10022 
etc. ) for a land called Halahha connected obscurely 
with Harran. < 5 BAL in 2 K. 176 and @ L in 2K. 18 n 
treat Halah as one of the rivers of Gozan ; but see 
Gozan (end). t. k. c. 

HALAK, MOUNT (p^pn inn ; a[a]Aak [AFL]). 

‘ The smooth (or bare) mountain that goeth up to Seir ’ 
(i.e., in this passage, to the mountain district W. of 
the ‘Araba, bounded on the N. by the Wady el-Marreh , 
the Wady Madarah , and the Wady el-Fikreh), is 
opposed as the limit of Canaan (or, more precisely, of 
Joshua’s conquests) in the S. to Baal-gad, 1 under Mt. 
Hermon,’ in the N. , Josh. 11 17 (axe\ [B]), 127 

l We, Ar. Heid.P) 197. Tabari reports of a certain Ribi* 

that he wore four braided locks which were as stiff as the horns 
of a wild goat. It is still said by the Bedouin in praise of a 

good-looking young man, ‘He has great and long horns’ 
(Doughty, Ar. Des. I469). 
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(a [B]), a\oK [AL]). Elsewhere the S. frontier 
of Judah towards Edpm is the ‘ ascent of Akrabbim ’ 
(q. v . ), which is the long winding pass on the route from 
Petra to Hebron fitly called the Nakb es-Safa , or Pass 
of the Bare Rock. This pass indeed could hardly be 
said to 4 go up to Seir ’ ; but not very far to the SW. , in 
a wady of the same name (the continuation of the Wel- 
Fikreh), stands the Jebel Madarah — a conical limestone 
hill or mountain, which no one descending to Edom 
could fail to notice, rising in isolation ‘like a lofty 
citadel’ (Rob. BR 2589; Palmer, Desert of Exodus , 
415, 418). This has been identified by Trumbull with 
Mt. Hor (see Hor, Mount, 1) ; it is at any rate safer 
to regard it as the ‘bare mountain that goeth up to 
Seir.’ T. K. c. 

HALHUL (>inVn; perhaps ‘ full of hollows ’ ; cp 
Holon ; aAoy* [B], -yA [A], -ye [L]), in the hill- 
country of Judah, grouped with Beth-zur and Gedor 
(Josh. 1558); Jerome (05 1107) speaks of a village 
Alula near Hebron. No doubt it is the mod. Halhtft, 
about 4 m. N. of Hebron, a village beautifully situated 
between Beit Sur (Beth-zur) and Beit ’Ainun (Beth- 
anoth) ; Jeddr (Gedor, i) lies to the N. 

A village Alurus, where an Idumaean army assembled, is 
mentioned in Josephus {BJ iv. 96 ); it is plausible to identify 
this name with HalhGl (Buhl, Geogr. 158). The Chellus of 
J udith 1 9, however, lies elsewhere. 

hau <^rj). if the text is right, an unidentified city 
of Asher ; Josh. 10 25+ (AXe<|) [B], ooAei [A], [L])* 

Corruption, however, is not unfrequent in these place-names, 
and we may possibly read (nb^n. cp ® B ; see Helbah. To 
connect Hali with Alia (Gu6nn, Gal. 2 62 ; cp Buhl, 231) is 
hardly plausible. S. A. C. 

HALICARNASSUS (aAikapnaccoc [ANV]; mod. 
Budrun), a Carian city, on S. shore of the promontory 
which, with that of Cnidus to the S., encloses the 
Ceramic gulf, the mouth of which is occupied by the 
island of Cos. It is celebrated as the birthplace of 
Herodotus and the seat of Mausolus (inscrr. and coins, 
Maussollos) whose tomb, built by his widow Artemisia, 
who was also his sister, was one of the seven wonders of 
the world (Strabo, 656). The town is mentioned inci- 
dentally in 1 Macc. 15 23 (referring to 139 b.c.) as con- 
taining a Jewish colony, like all the cities on this coast. 
The coinage seems to indicate that Halicarnassus did 
not share in the trade with Egypt in the filth century 
B. c. to any great extent. 

From Jos. Ant . xiv. 10 23 we learn that a decree of the city, 
passed under Roman influence (46 b.c. ?), guaranteed that the 
Jews of Halicarnassus should be allowed, in addition to other 
privileges, ‘ to make their proseuchae at the seaside, according 
to the customs of their forefathers^ (rat irpo<reyya« noieiaUcu 
Trpos T77 daAd-rrn Kara rb irarptov « 0 os), which illustrates Acts 
16 13 ‘ without the gate by a river side, where we supposed there 
was a place of prayer ’ (e$w rrjs mJAijs xrapa irorafiov 0$ ei'o/ut£ero 
npoaevxh [«vop.t^o/xev npoawxnv WH] tlva t, sc. at Philippi). 

The town never recovered from its siege and capture 
by Alexander (334 B.c.). It was rebuilt in the third 
century B.c. Cicero, writing to his brother in 60 b.c., 
calls it ‘diruta ac paene deserta’ (Ad Q. Fr. i. I25); 
but he is magnifying his brother’s services towards the 
town during his governorship in the previous year. 

See Newton, Hist, of Discov. at Hal., etc. ; Travels 
and Discoveries in the Levant (views and plans). Frag- 
ments of the Mausoleum are in the British Museum. 
On the form of the name see Ramsay, Hist. Geogr . of 
A.M., 405. w.j. w. 

HALLE L (^H), a Mishnic Hebrew derivative from 
^n, hillel, ‘ to praise,’ is a term in synagogal liturgy, 
(1) for Pss. 113 - 118 , specifically called 
hallcl hammisri , ‘the Egyptian Hallel,’ and recited 
during the Paschal meal on the night of the Passover, 
and also on eighteen other festal days of the year 
( Ta'&nith, 28 b ) ; and (2) for Ps. 136 (according to some 
Pss. 120-136 or 1354 - 136 ; Pes. 118 a; Sophirim, I82), 

called Vnjn Sj?n, hallel kaggddol , ‘the great Hallel.’ 
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R&bban Gamaliel's words (M. Pisdhim , 10 5 ) suggest 
that the reciting of the Hallel originated in the desire to 
1 Origin amplify the passover celebration by render- 
ed special praise for Israel’s deliverance 

ana extent. f rom Egypt (hence its name * the Egyptian 
Hallel ') ; and that the custom was in his time (Gamaliel 
was the teacher of Paul 1 ) only just in its inception. 
Some years later the extent of the Hallel was still in 
dispute ; the school of Shammai favoured Ps. 113 ; the 
school of Hillel, Pss. 113 and 114 (Pes . , ibid. ). It should 
be observed that the connection in which the passage cited 
is foimd in the present arrangement of the Mishna sug- 
gests that this difference of opinion relates only to what 
became, by later additions, the first part of the Hallel. 
The compilation of the Mishna, however, is over a 
century later, and the injunction to close with a blessing 
for the deliverance indicates that here at some time was 
the end. During the first half of the second century the 
Hallel received considerable additions, and it probably 
reached then its present proportions. R. Tarphon and 
R. *Akiba a ( 1 10-135 A.D.) supplied it with the closing 
blessing ; after this, the second part, Pss. 115-118, was 
added, to be recited after the pouring out of the fourth 
cup ; later, to this also was added a closing blessing, 
which was made to cover the entire song (M. Pes. 106). 
The Mishna no longer gives us the form of this blessing ; 
it does not seem to have been determined at the time 
of its compilation. According to the GSmara (Pes. 
118 b), R. Jehuda and R. Johanan ( 130-160 A. D. , cp 
Strack, Einl. in d. Talm. 83 f.) suggested different 
forms. 

The opinion of Samuel (died 254 a.d. ; cp Strack, 88) that the 
prophets among them instituted it in Israel to the end that they 
should recite the Hallel when they were threatened with perse- 
cutioiu to avert it, and when delivered, in thanksgiving, indicates 
a twofold tendency, first, to extend the reciting of the Hallel to 
other occasions, leading to its incorporation into the liturgy of 
other festivals, and second, to regard it as a custom which was 
followed in Israel as far back as die time of Moses (Pes. 117 a). 
R. Jphuda’s statement (M. Pes. 5 7) that the Hallel was recited 
in the temple -during the slaughtering of the passover sacrifices, 
is evidently only a similar piece of ideal history. 

Allusions to the Exodus and appropriate national 
sentiment determined the selection of the Psalms that 
were to constitute the liturgical thanksgiving for the 
passover ; the great Hallel, on the other hand, was to 
serve the wider purpose of a general thanksgiving. R. 
Johanan says it is called the great Hallel because (allud- 
ing to Ps. 136as) the Holy Ope sits in heaven, and thence 
deals out food to all his creatures (Pes. 118 a). With 
this sentiment accords its use in thanksgiving for the 
blessing of rain ( Tain. 19 a). 

We may now attempt to answer the question of the 
relation of the Hallel to the hymn referred to in the 
2 Not in- P* irase * w ^ en Aey had sung a hymn ’ 
tended in (^/ JLy ^ aavTes ) Mt. 2630 and Mk. 14 26 . 
Mt 26 The answer c °nimonly given is that the 
Mk li.2; hymn was the Hallel, and the statement is 
followed by a description of the Hallel in its 
most developed form ; but in tracing its history it has 
appeared that there is no evidence that the Hallel was 
in the time of Christ more than in its inceptive stage, 
consisting of Ps. 113, or at the most also of Ps. 114. 

Cp Del on Ps. 118 ; GrfL MGWJ, 1879, P* *°3 f" 2 4* 
Psalmen , 56 /. ; and especially Bflchler, ZA 77^20 1 14-135 

HALLELUJAH v.l. PrWfl ; oncelT^n 

[Ps. 10435; v.l. an^n], ‘praise Jah'), or (as 6 
[aAAhAoyia] and Vg. always, and AV in Tobit and 
in Rev. ) Alleluia, a Jewish doxological formula, which 
obtained an Aramaic colouring, and under the form 
aXXrjXovta was adopted (like Osanna — see HOSANNA) 
by the Gentile Christian congregations ; cp Tob. 18x8 
Rev. 18 x 346 . In 3 Macc. 7 13 , 

1 He belongs to the first generation of TannA’lm (50-90 a.d.) ; 
cp Strack, Einl. in d. Talmud, 77/ ; Schfir. GJl 
8 Schfir. op. eit 
8 So Ginsb. ; BSL 


aWtjXovia, we find it treated as a substantive. Its 
original use was to' summon the congregation to join 
the cantor in reciting a psalm, or in responding by a 
united acclamation of praise. This view assumes that 
it was in use only in the liturgy of the synagogue, 
not in the temple, where a choir of Levites sang the 
appointed psalms. It seems to have been originally 
inserted (in collections of psalms for synagogue use) at 
the beginning of psalms, and here we still find it, both 
in MT and in 0 , in Pss. 106 111-118 185 146-150, 
and in 0 also in 104 [105] 106 [107] 118 [114-115] 
114 [II 6 X- 9 ] 115 [116 10 - 19 ] 116-118 [117-119] 135 
[136] 147 [147 12 - 20 ]. The fashion seems, however, 
to have varied. In Pss. 104 105 115-117, the MT 
gives * Hallelujah ' at the end of each psalm, and in 
the MT of Pss. 135 and 146-150, as well as in 0 
of Ps. 150, the doxology occurs both at the beginning 
and at the end of a psalm. Two apparent in- 
accuracies of 0 may also be mentioned ; it includes 
Ps. 119, which is a purely didactic psalm, among 
the Hallelujah psalms, and excludes from their number 
Pss. 103-104, which certainly ought to have been Halle- 
lujah psalms (or rather a Hallelujah psalm in two 
parts) if we can judge on this point from the contents. 
As to the characteristics of this class of psalms (to 
which the Hallel psalms belong), see the comment- 
aries, and cp Psalms, Book of. 

Cp Gritz, MGWJ, ’(79), 191/* ; Psaltnen (’82), 63/!, 91 /. 

HALOHESH, RV H&llohesh (KTT&n, see below, 
aAAgohc [AL]), a name occurring twice in post-exilic 
lists. 

x. Father of Shallum in the list of wall builders (see Nehe- 
miah, S if; Ezra ii., x6 [x], 15 d), Neh. 8 12 (nAeta [B*]). 

2. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i. f § 7) ; Neh. 10 24 [25! 
(oAwtjs [BK], oft*> [A]). 

According to Meyer (Ent. 143 ; cp 157), an appellative, ‘[the 
family] of magicians ' (cp Names, § 70); but the number of 
miswritten names in Ezra-Neh. suggests caution. That both 
Col-hozeh [q.v.\ and Hallohesh are miswritten appears certain ; 
the name which underlies both words seems to be Has- 

Jfilhl. See Shilhi. T. K. C. 

HAM (Dn ; XAM [BAL]), according to P, second 
son of Noah (Gen. 632 , )(A<t> [A], as in 610 713 ), 
and ancestor of the peoples of the south, especially 
Cush, Mizraim, Put, and Canaan (Gen. 106 /. 20 ). J 2 
also gives him the second place among the brothers, 
and though in Gen. 924 he appears as Noah’s ‘ youngest ’ 
or rather (see Japheth) ‘younger son,’ .this arises 
from a manipulation of the text of J r Originally it 
was Canaan who was so designated, and also Canaan 
who was represented as having treated his father 
Noah with irreverence ; 4 Ham, father of,’ m v. 22 , is a 
redactional insertion (see SPOT). 

The origin and meaning of the name are disputed. 
In Pss. 1062327 IO 622 we read of the ‘land of Ham,’ 
where Ham clearly means ‘Egypt,’ just as ‘stock of 
Jesse’ in Is. 11 1 = / stock of David.’ It was natural, 
therefore, to connect Ham with the old native name of 
Egypt, kerne or chemi, ‘black,’ with reference to the 
black colour of the Egyptian soil (see Egypt, § i) — 
a connection supported by Ebers (Aigypten, I 55 ) but 
disputed by Lepsius (PEE, s.v. ‘^Egypten’), who would 
explain the name as a general term for the ‘ hot ’ south 
(on, ‘ hot,’ Josh. 912 ). Probably Lepsius lays too much 
stress on the difference of vocalisation between chemi 
and cham. Since cham had a meaning in Hebrew, and 
chem had not, the Hebrews might have substituted the 
one form for the other. Lefebure 1 at any rate is 
unconvinced by Lepsius. 

Still, the (probable) analogy of Shem suggests an- 
other explanation. Ham, which seems originally to 
have meant the land and people of Canaan, may be 
a shortening of such a form as ^ammu-r&bi, the name 
of an early Babylonian king (see Amraphel) ; cp Zur 

1 TSBA 9 170 suggests comparison with Chem. the name of 
an Egyptian god imparted from the land of Punt (see Put). 
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for Zuriel (?). Possibly there was. an early tradition 
(of which Gen. 14 may give us a late modification) that 
{Jammu-r&bi conquered Canaan, and the name stidti 
may thus have become known to an early narrator, who 
wanted a symbol for Canaan, and explained the name, 
on the analogy of Abiram [q.v . ), * the (divine) kinsman 
is a great one.’ 1 Glaser’s identification 4 of Ham with 
'Amu, the Egyptian name for the Bedouin races of the 
Semitic countries adjoining Egypt, appears less plaus- 
ible. In i Ch. 440 the phrase ‘from Ham’ (orr|D» © 
4k tQjv vlwv xa/i ; but Pesh. reads ono) is very improb- 
able ; for there was neither a place nor a tribe called 
Ham. Read [^K]Dn[v]-|D. and see Meunim. 

t. k. c. 

HAH (Dfl ; 7 MSS of Sam. Dfl ; cp Jer. Quastt.), 
the land of the Zuzim [q.v.), Gen. 14 s. Since the 
Zuzim seem to be the same as the Zamzummim, ' Ham ’ 
must be a corruption either of Ammon (if we read cn ; 
n and y confounded) or of Rabba or Rabbath-(so Ball). 
Cp Dt. 220. 

0 (Zfia avroU [AEL]), Pesh., Vg. express DH2, * among (or 
with) them * ; Tg. Onk. and Jerus. give KfiDm- T. K. C. 

HAMAN ( |Dn , a name of Elamite origin ; see Esther , 
§7; AMAN [BNAL], but ANAM. MAN [A, Esth. 3 i 
7 ( 16 ) 17]), called Aman in (Apoc.) Esth. 10 7, etc. ; son of 
Admatha or Hammedatha [ qq.v .] ; one of the chief 
characters in Esther, where he appears as the inveterate 
enemy of the Jews (Esth. 3 i ff. etc., Apoc. Esth. 126 ). 
He is accordingly represented as an Agagite [q.v.] (so 
Jos. Ant. xi. 65, and Targg. call him an ■ Amalekite’) 
or Macedonian (see Esther, § i). The first Targum 
(with much probability) identifies with him the import- 
ant but otherwise obscure Memucan [q.v.]. On the 
fate of Haman see Hanging [i. ], and on the combina- 
tion of Haman with one of two mythological dragons, 
see Dragon, § 3. 

hamath (non, * enclosed or guarded place ’ [WRS 
Ret. Sem.W, 150]; hma 6 [BAL] ; other common 
forms in the uncial MSS. are AIMA 0 or 6 MA 0 ). a royal 
city of the Hittites on the Orontes, to the territory of 
which the boundary of Israel is said to have reached 
under David, Solomon, and Jeroboam II. (2 S. 89 1 K. 
865, aima 0 [A], 2 K. 1425, aimaO TBA], £MA 0 [L], 
cp Nu. 1322 [21], e<|>AA 0 [B], e.A 0 [F] 348 ). The 
Chronicler states that Solomon built store -cities in 
(the land of) Hamath (2 Ch. 84); but this stands 
in connection with the statement (based on a mis- 
understanding) that he also built * Tadmor in the 
desert.’ The Table of Nations (Gen. 10 18) mentions 
‘the Hamathite ’ (’npnn; 6 afiaOi [AEL]) in the last 
place among the eleven descendants of Canaan ; but w. 
16-18# are due to R. The bulk of the population of 
Hamath was certainly Semitic (note the Semitic names 
of the kings in the time of Tiglath-pileser III. ). See 
Hittites, § ii^ 

The fall of Hamath deeply impressed the people of 
Judah. ' Is not Hamath as Arpad ? ’ asks the Assyrian 
king in Isaiah’s prophecy (Is. IO9 ; not ©). A similar 
question (suggested by Is. 10 9) is put into the mouth 
of the Rab-shakeh (2 K. 18 34= Is. 8619, afiap [&$*], 
at flap [AT], <re/xap [Q]) and the king of Assyria (2 K. 
1013, /ta 0 [B], cuda/j. [A] = Is. 37 13. a/uap [NAQ*], 
cupLCLp [Q 1 ]). Balaam, too, if a recent critical con- 
jecture may be accepted, becomes the mouthpiece 
of Jewish consternation at the downfall of so ancient 
a state as Hamath. 8 According to tradition, some of 

1 It is just possible (so Gray, HPN 56) that the Babylonian 
king’s name was really compounded with on, though 6 R 44 
a b ai explains it as kimta rapastum , * wide family.’ 

8 In Hommel, AHT 48. 

8 Nu. 2434. ‘Alas! who will survive of Sham’al ( 7 *tDpD), 
or come forth from the city of Hamath’ (JTDn TgD KX^l): 
nan and Q’na confounded, as in Is. 11 zx (see below). 
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the colonists transported by 'the king of Assyria* to 
the land of N. Israel were Hamathites (2 K. 17 2430), 
and it is further stated that the men of Hamath 
made images of Ashima. The problem of the 
origin of this name can no longer be called un- 
solved. The other divine names in 2 K. 17 30/. being 
Assyrian (see special articles), Ashima, or better Ashi- 
math (see © BAL ), must be Assyrian too. Tasmitu, the 
consort of Nebo, is not great enough. The original 
name was “inrK = intry, Ishtar. 1 Ishtar was the second 
of the five planetary deities, four of whom are mentioned 
besides in 2 K. 17 30 /. The notice in 2 K. 17 34 30, 
however, needs a close examination. To understand 
it is one thing ; to accept it as quite historical is 
another. Hamath and Awa (or rather Gaza, mg) have 
no right of existence in this passage, the context of 
which requires well-known Babylonian cities. No As- 
syrian king would ever have placed Hamathite colonists 
in Samaria ; the object of such transferences of popula- 
tions was to remove restless elements to a distance from 
their home. 2 The cause of the insertion of the wrong 
names can easily be surmised (see Sepharvaim). Al- 
most equally improbable is it that a prophetic writer, 
in a list of the countries from which Israelitish captives 
should, by a mighty divine act, be brought back, would 
write ‘and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from 
Hamath, and from the isles of the sea’ (Is. 11 xx). 
Not improbably non, ' Hamath,’ should be dto* 
‘JCitdrn’ (Cyprus) ; 8 © reads otherwise (see ‘Isaiah,’ 

To assume with Millar (Hastings, DB 1 x66) that, 'as Hamath 
was occupied by the Hittites’ the name (Ashima) may very 
possibly be Hittite, is opposed to the facts suggested above, and 
mentioned by Jensen {Hit titer u. Amtenier. 164). Below is 
given a list of the divine names in 2 K. 17 /. with their prob- 

able identifications : — 

Succoth-benoth = Sakkuth-Kaiw&n (Ninib)= Saturn 

Nergal = Mars 

Ashima = Ishtar = Venus 

Nibhaz (Nibhan)=Marduk= Jupiter 

Adrammelech = „ „ 

Anammelech= ,, ,, 

Tartak or Tartah=the lance-star = Antares. 

The references to Hamath in Ezek. 47 16 /. have not come 
down to us quite accurately. In v. 16 ^ 3 ? should go with 
non, Zedad {q.v.') being an interpolation, and in v. 17 'n ^133% 

* and the region of Hamath,’ is a gloss (Comill). [The names in 

(5 the first time are corrupt ; later in v. x6 there occurs yjfjMBei 
[B] ; in v. 17 B omits Hamath.] T. K. C. 

>n, 2 Ch. 83, ! 

[B], AIMA 0 ccoBa [A], 6 MA 0 COYBA [L]). See Aram, 
§ 6, Hamath, Solomon. 

HAMTTAIi (Kt. l ?D'Dn), a K. 24 18 RV"*-, EV 
Hamutal. 

HAMMATH — i.e. , ‘hot spring’), one of the 

fenced cities of Naphtali' (Josh. 19 35 ; COMA 0 A [AaK€ 0 ] 
[B], AMA 0 [Al, AMMA 0 [L]), probably = H ammoth- 
dor pan nten ; nemmao [b], cmaoacop [a], 
AM A 0 A cap [L])> reckoned among the Levitical cities 
in Naphtali (Josh. 21 32, P), and called in the parallel 
passage, 1 Ch. 676 [61], Hammon [2] (jteri; xamco 0 
[BL], -con [A]). It is perhaps to be connected with el~ 
Hammett , the hot springs to the S. of Tiberias. 
Josephus [Ant. xviii. 23; BJ iv. I3) calls it Emmaus 
(cp Emmaus). Wilson took the temperature of seven 
distinct springs, three of which have been enclosed 
[Recovery of Jerus. 362). Cp GASmith, HG 450. 

HAMMATH (nipn), 1 Ch. 2 ss, RV, AV Hemath 
[q.v., 1]. 

HAMMBAH Neh. 81. RV, AV Mkah, in 

‘ Tower of Hammeah ’ ('Snio)- nKSn is evidently a corruption 

I See Che. ‘Gleanings in the Books of Kings,’ Exp. T. % 
10 429 (June ’99). 

8 Winckler, A T Unters. 101. 

8 By transposition and confusion of 3 and n (Che. SBOT, 

* Isaiah,’ Heb.). Cp last col., n. 3. 
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of nwpn (see v. 3), which in turn is a corruption of rur*n> * the 
Old (city).’ See College, Hassbnaah, Huldah, and cp 
Hananbel. T. K. C. 

HAMMEDATHA ; &M&A&60Y [BNL], 

auoBaiov [AD, the father of Hainan (cp the name iw&aras in 
Xenophon, Cyr. v. 841 ; and see Be-Ryss.), Esth. 8 x (ayoftaBaSov 
[A], v. xo om. BKAL) 8 5 (only in *e*a as above) 9 xo (a pa- 
va&a&ov [k*]) 24 (aputyaBovv [#*]). His name appears as Ama* 
dathus m 126(of lava&aBov [B**id., see Swete], vafiavaS. [Bb]) 
and Id xo 17 RV, where AV Amadatha (apaBov [A] in v. xo, 
om. lfi in v. 17). 

HAMMELECH (T^Jjn) appears in AV and RV 11 ** as 
the name of the fathers of Jerahmeel and Malchij ah, 
2 (Jer. 36 a6 88 6). In RV and AV™* each of these 
persons is called 1 the king’s son ’ (so 6). Probably, 
however, ^on is a corruption of an imperfectly written 
^KDm\ Jerahmeel. Men of Jerahmeelite origin would 
naturally be called 'sons of Jerahmeel’ (q.v. ). Cp 
Joash i. , 4. t. k. c. 

HAMMELZAB. pxfyjil). Dan. In. RV“*-, AV 
Melzar (q.v.), 

HAMMER is not always an accurate rendering of the 
word in MT. 

x. na^D, makkdbdh, (<nf>vpa, malleus, but in Is. 44 X2 rip*- 
rpov) a tool used by the stone mason (1 K. 6 7), the smith (Is. 44 12 ; 
MT has plur., 9 sing.), and the woodcarver (Jer. 10 4). The word 
(na^Q) is also applied to the (wooden) mallet with which tent- 
pins were driven (Jude. 4 21). It was therefore smaller than 
the fattls (no. 3, below). 

2. 0’7Dj; rHD7P!, kalmUtk 'dmiltm, trtfivpav Konwmiv [B ; 

really Aq. ?], avoropat Kareuc6m>v [A], a. Karaxoirruv [L] ; 
Vg. malleosfabrorum , a name given to the implement with which 
Jael slew Sisera (Judg. 026). The phrase is, however, highly 
suspicious (see Moore). Che. emends J/Vp ‘a flint 

of the rock.’ Cp Dt. 32 13, and see Jael. 

3. ti'EB, pattii, oxftvpa [viAv( in Jer. 23 29], malleus, a heavy 
tool used in image-making and in quarrying (Is. 41 7 Jer. 23 29). 
Nebuchadrezzar is called by this term (Jer. 60 23), which gives 
no support to the explanation of ‘ Maccabaeus ' as ‘ Hammerer ’ 
(see Maccabees i., f 1). 

4. From nifl^'31 in Ps. 74 6f a noun nB*?'3, kilappah , Ka£ev- 
nfpiov, ascia , has been inferred ; but in the light of the Tg. we 
should doubtless emend to nVB S{? 3 , * two-edged ’ (Herz), and 
render, not 1 with axes and hammers,’ but * with two-edged axes.’ 

5. aiftvpa, Ecclus. 88 28 (blacksmith’s hammer). 

HAMMIPHKAD pijp©n), Neh. 831. RV, AV 
Miphkad, in ‘ the gate of Hammiphkad ’ ; cp Ezek. 
4321 , ‘the appointed place’ ( miphkad ) of the temple 
(following r<ji &TTOKex<apurfUv(fi). 

The sense, however, is not good ; read perhaps * the burning- 
place (mated) of the temple ’ (Kfimg, Lehrgeb. 2 a, 93 n.). The 

f ate would be that which adjoined the ‘burning-place.’ See 
ERUSALEM, $ 24. 

HAMMOLEKETH, or (RV) HAMMOLECHETH 

(n?^bn. as if 'she who reigns,’ sister of Machir ; 
1 Ch. 7 i8f (h M&Aexe 8 [BA], mcAxaO [L] 1 Rbcina 
[Vg.]). 

Close by we find Zelophehad, Gilead (q.v. x, % 8), Ishod 
( see, however, the article), Mahlah, each of which is a corrup- 
‘tion of Salecah or §alhad. The older view that Hammolecheth 
is a divine title requires too much confidence in MT ; we should 
have expected Beth-Milcah (cp Gray, HPN xx6); but Milcah 
itself is a corruption of Salecan (see Milcah, 2). 

HAMM ON (Jten, ' glowing,’ perhaps a divine title, 
cp Baal-Hamman — i.e., the Baal of the solar glow ; 
but see [2]). 

1. A place on the border of Asher, apparently 
near the sea, Josh. 19 28 (ejux/iacw [B], a/xwv [AL]). 
Identified by Robinson with the ruins at the head of 
the W. H&mul, which he saw from the high hill 
of Belftt (see Ramah [6]), and believed to bear the 
name of Hfimfil. Since, however, the existence of a 
locality of that name is very doubtful (see Gudrin, 
GaliUe , 2x47), it would be better to connect Haramon 
with 'Atn H&mdl, near the point where the wady 
reaches the sea, and where there are the remains of an 
ancient fortress. This Dillmann admits as a possibility. 
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But the fortress was certainly in connection with a 
town, the striking ruins of which still exist, now called 
Umm el-Amud (or 'Awamtd). It was there that Renan 
found an inscription dedicated to El ( = Baal) Hamman 
(see Baethg. Beitr. 27 ; also G. Hoffmann, Ueber einige 
phon. Insckr. 21 /. [’89]). These ruins are possibly on 
the site of the ancient Hammon (Gudrin, l.c . ). 

2. A Levitical city in Naphtali, x Ch. 676[6x] (yoptttf [BL], 
-v [AD* Probably identical with Hammath (L), Josh. 19 35, and 
Hammoth-dor, Josh. 21 32. The name in this case has refer- 
ence to hot springs. T. K. C. 

HAMHOTH DOB (Ttth Dbn). Josh. 21 3*. See 

Hammath (i.). 

HAMW TTP.T. (btpVn. § 46). I Ch. 4 26, RV, a mis- 
take of MT for Hamuel [AV] (q.v. ). 

HAMONAH (njten, Ezek. 39 x 6 noAyANApiON 1 
[BAQr], and H&mon-Gog 'Gog’s multi- 

tude,’ Ezek. 39 nb 15, to ttoAyan. toy 
[BAQT]). The latter is the name which, in Ezeidel’s 
prophecy, is given to the valley, or rather ravine (»a ; 
see Vale, 3), where Gog [q.v.] and his multitude are 
buried, and which is more precisely described as ‘a 
ravine of (the mountains of) the Abarim, east of the 
(Dead) Sea.’ This is intelligible. But what is to 
be said of Hamonah? Is there really to be a city 
with this name? So AV and RV lead us to sup- 
pose ; and Tg. may have found an allusion to the city 
of Bethshean, deriving its name Scythopolis from the 
Scythian invasion in the 7th cent. B. C. Gog, however, 
as has been pointed out elsewhere, is a corrupt fragment 
of Mig(a)don, a title of the enemy of God derived from 
Babylonia ; Hamon-Gog is either a corruption of the 
same name, or perhaps of Har-mig(a)don (Armaged- 
don). We may then continue p-uo p*D iDib ' and 
Mig(a)don shall disappear from the land,’ after which 
read ' and the land shall become clean ’ (so 6, Co.). 

T. K. C. 

HAMOR (lion, 'ass,' § 68 ; 6MM60P [ADEL]), the 
‘father of Shechem ’ [q.v.], Gen. 881934 Josh. 2432 
Judg. 9 28 Acts 7 16 (AV Emmor) etc. There is a current 
view that Hamor is the name of a ' totem-clan.' In the 
abstract there is no objection to a belief in early ' totem 
clans,’ as stated by Gray (HPN, 115). It is more 
probable, however, that non p in 342 is analogous to 
nn '33, ‘sons of Heth’ ( = Hittites), and simply means 
' Hamorite ’ ; nn, which follows, should perhaps be 
read nbn, * Hamorite,* and be regarded as a gloss (see, 
however, Hivites, § 2). In this case ‘ Hamorite ’ prob- 
ably= ‘ Amorite’ ; in fact Gen. 4822 (E) represents 
Shechem as won from 'tdkh, 4 the Amorite. ’ The 
Assyr. name of the kingdom of Damascus ( mat 
la- i mere -I u) has similarly been derived from imeru 
' ass ’ ; but the real name was probably related to 
‘ Amorite ’ (cp Del. Par. 280 f. ). The Assyrians made 
a pun on the name. T. K. C. 

HAMRAN (HPD). 1 Ch. l 4 x RV=Gen. 8626, 
Hemdan. 

HAMU or HAMI, NAMES WITH. This group of 
Hebrew names is small ; it may perhaps comprise only 
Hamuel (q.v. ) and one other (see Hamutal ; 
but cp Hemdan). Renan (REJ 6175), Wellhausen 
(De Gent. 22, n. 1), and Hommel (AHT 322) derive 
these and similar Semitic names (e.g. , innyon in 
Himyaritic) from hamd, ' to protect.’ That such a root 
was used in forming proper names seems clear (see 
Jahmai) ; but the analogy of the names compounded 
with Abi-, Ahi-, etc. is in favour of taking Hamu as a 
term of kindred. 

That on means 'father-in-law,' rrton ' mother-in-law/ 
is certain ; the instances may be few, but they range 

1 This word represents the Heb. k' 3 in Jer. 2 23 19 2 6 as also 
in Ezek. 89 xxa ; cp a Macc. 94x4 4 Macc. 16 20. 
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from early documents in Gen. and Sam. to a possibly 
late passage of Micah ( 76 ) and the late book of Ruth. 
The cognate Ass. word imu (emu) also means 4 father- 
in-law ’ 1 ; Winckler's definition, 4 the head of a family 
from which a man gets a wife, ’ illustrates the anticipative 
use of the term in two- of the letters of DuSratta to 
Amen-hotep III. (Am. Tab. 173 , 18 a). Like similar 
words (e.g., jnn), its precise usage varied 'in different 
Semitic languages. Thus in biblical Hebrew it seems 
to denote a woman’s, in Ass. a man’s father-in-law. 
We cannot be certain, however, that even in ancient 
Hebrew it was never used in a wider sense, as e.g. , it 
sometimes is in Arabic, and as nK and cp certainly are 
in Hebrew. Thus perhaps all the men of a group 
might be called ah by the husband and ham by the 
wife, or vice versa, and so Hamu-el might be practically 
synonymous with Ahi-el, or, for that matter, with Abi-el 
(see Abi, Names with). h. w. h. 

HAMUEL, RV Hammuel ('PWBn, § 46, om. B, 
AMOYhA [AL]), a Simeonite (1 Ch. 4 36). The form 
with double m (MT and RV) was explained 4 aestus 
Dei ’ by Ges. , but should no doubt be read, as in AV 
and @, Hamuel 2 (*?KiDn) as in the case of Hamul (see 
below). The meaning will then be, 4 The head of my 
kindred is God.’ See Hamu, Names in. 

HAMUL (Sion— «.<r.,^ 30 n or ^pn, possibly a 
corruption of ; see above, Hamuel ; but the 

name rrtarr has been found on an Israelite seal, 
which makes Gesenius’s interpretation 4 clementiam 
expertus, ’ just possible [cp Gamul] ; see also We. De 
Gent. 22 ; and cp Ki. on i Ch. 2 s ; more probably, 
however, like Mahol, the name is a corruption of 
Jerahmeel \q.v. § 4] : Hezron, Hamul’s brother, 
appears in 1 Ch. 29 as Jerahmeel’s father), a grandson 
of Judah 3 (Gen. 4612, tefioinjX [ADL], 

i Ch. 25, i€/*ovTj\ [BA], afi. [L] ; Nu. 26 21, 

LOLfjLOvv [B], lanowfk [AFL], ^*020**), whence arises 
the patronymic Hamulite ('ViDnn, Nu. l.c. ; 

[B], tafiovTjXi [AL], le//,. 4 [F]). 

HAMUTAL (talDH Kt. 4 my husband's 

father is the dew’ [see Names, § 46] ; but the second 
element in the name is very suspicious [see Abital] ; 
read rather Hamutub, 4 the head of my kindred ( = 
my God) is goodness’ ; am IT A A [ALQ]), the mother 
of Jehoahaz and Zedekiah, 2 K. 2331 (amEITAI [B]), 
24 18 (mitat [B], amitaG [A]), Jer. 52 1 
[BN A]) and in Q f 2 Ch. 36 : 

T. K. C. 

HANAMEEL, or (RV) Hanamel • God is 

kind ’ ? [see below] ; anamehA [BNAQ]), b. Shallum, a 
cousin of Jeremiah, from whom, in the first part of the siege 
of Jerusalem, Jeremiah purchased, for seventeen shekels, a 
property at Anathoth, thus demonstrating his faith, vic- 
torious over doubts, in the ultimate restoration of Israel 
(Jer. 32 [© 39 ] 7 -«» cp 44)- • The account is evidently 
authentic, though it received its present shape only after 
the fall of Jerusalem (see Giesebrecht). The details of 
the purchase are interesting. The deed of purchase was 
subscribed and sealed (with clay ; see Clay), and 
together with a second unsealed copy was deposited in 
an earthen vessel, which may have been like the earthen 
jars which contain the Babylonian contract-tablets. 

1 Muss-Amolt connects it with a root emd [ = nonl* ‘ to pro- 
tect, surround,' inferred from a proper name. 

a The altered form may be a mistake under the influence of 
Ammiel, or an intentional alteration. 

3 Names common to Judah and Simeon occur not un* 
frequently : see Genealogies i., 88 5> 7 O'-]- 

4 The 9 forms with initial t seem to have arisen from a ditto- 

graphy *, «cat tej&ovifA is for ecu [Jos. (Ant. ii. 7 4) has 

oftovpoc, also the form toftovoor (see Niese).] 
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The name much exercised the old inter p r e t e r s . 'Grace of 
God,’ ‘Grace of God's people' (or ‘of circumcision 'X are the 
explanations given in OS 162 35 (cp 186 20), and the former appears 
as a note on the name in rag. of v. 7. We should probably 
read < ?K'p:n= J ?K , in, ‘ God is pity.’ Hannibl [q.v.] occurs twice. 
Gray’s remark (HPN, 307, n. 2) goes too far. The support of 
the versions could only prove the comparative antiquity of the 
reading D “ very frequently miswritten for 

T. K. C. 

HAN AN (jjn, § 50, an abbreviated name ; cp El- 
HANAN, HANANIAH ; ANAN [BNAL]). 

x. A name occurring twice (v. 23 and v. 38, away [L] = 9 44) in a 
genealogy of Beniamin ( q.v., | 9, ii. 0) in x Ch. 8. 

2. b. Maacah (q.v., ii. 9), one of David’s heroes (x Ch. 1143, 

3. The b'ne Hanan, a post-exilic family of the Nethinim 
in the great post-exilic list [see Ezra ii., § 9], Ezra 2 46*= Neh. 
749 (in latter, yavav [r])=x Esd. 630, An an, 2. 

4. A Levite, present at the reading of the Law under Ezra 
(Neh. 8 7 om. BA = x Esd. 848, awtat [B], avaviat [AL], 
Ananias, 5); probably the signatory to the covenant (see Ezra L, 

8 7) Neh. 10 10 [ix] (om. B, avav [R«.amg.A], avavi [L]). 

5. The name borne by two signatories to the covenant (see 
Ezra i., 8 7), Neh. IO22 [23] avavi [L], IO26 [27] aivav [BA], 
aiva [R vid -], evav [L]). 

6. b. Zaccur, a keeper of the storehouses, appointed by 
Nehemiah, Neh. 18x3 (aavav [r], avaviov [L]). 

7. The sons of Hanan b. Igdaliah (q.v.), were a family which' 
had a chamber in the temple (Jer. 864 . . . viuv latvav viov 
avaviov [BAQ], avvav vi. awaviov [r, avav. R c a , but R omits 
viov yo8 oAxovj). 

HANANEEL, AV, RVHananel (Swiri), in 4 Tower 
of Hananeel,’ Neh. 3i 12 39 Jer. 31 38 Zech. 14 10 ; 
see Jerusalem, § 24. 

In Neh., both times, the tower of Hananeel is coupled with 
that of Hammeah (q.v.). When we consider that Hammeah is 
probably a corruption of hayiSdnah 4 the old (city),’ it seems 
very possible that the name of the 4 tower of the old (city) ’ was 
Hananeel Observe in this connection that in Neh. 12 39 © B 
does not recognise 4 the town of Hammeah.’ T. K. C. 

HANANI COjn, § 52, shortened from 
Hananiah ; anan[c]i [BNAL]). 

1. Father of the prophet Jehu [q.v., 2], 1 K. 16 1 (in v. 7 avas 
[Ba mg.], avavia [A]), 2 Ch. 16 7 (avcuiei [B], 19 2 20 34). 

2. A temple musician, a son of Heman (iCh. 25 4 [om. B] 25 
tat [B] ; L has avavnj\ in both verses which points to a form 

3. One of the b’ne Immer (q.v., ii. 1) among the sons of the 
priests in the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 8 5 end), 
Ezra 10 20 (avavia [A] -s [L])= 1 Esd. 9 21 Ananias [2] (avaviat 
[BAL]). 

4. One of the 4 brethren ’ of Nehemiah (Neh. 1 2, avav [L], 
avaveit [K ;? avav et? as in L], 7 2, avavia [BKAL]). 

5. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 
Ezra ii., 8 13 g), Neh. 12 36 (avaviat [L], avavi Kc.amg. inf.], C m. 
BN* A). 

HANANIAH («T 0 Jn, i.e., 4 Yahw£ is 

gracious,’ §§ 28, 52, 84 ; anania(c) [BKAQTL, 87]). 

x. One of Daniel’s companions, also called Shadrach (Dan. 16 
etc). See Daniel, 6 14. 

2. Son of Azzur; a prophet who opposed Jeremiah Her. 
28 1 ff.). 

3. Ancestor of the captain of the guard who arrested Jeremiah 
(Jer. 87 13). 

4. A son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 8 10 21). 

5. b. Shashak in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v. 8 9, ii- 0 ), 

1 Ch. 8 24. 

6. One of the fourteen 4 sons of Heman ’ (1 Ch. 25 4 23X 

7. One of the Bene Bebai in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., 8 5 end); Ezra 10 28 (viava [B], avei a [r*], 
avaveia [Ramg.])=i Esd. 929, Ananias, 3. 

8. An apothecary in list of wall-builders (see Nehemiah, 

6 xf. Ezra ii., 88.16 [1], xsd), Neh. 8 8. Perhaps the same 
person is intended in Neh. 8 30 (same list). 

9. Neh. 8 30. See no. 8. 

10. Governor of the castle, under Nehemiah, who describes 
him as 4 a faithful man,’ and one 4 who feared God above many ’ 
(Neh. 7 2). Cp nos. xi, 13. 

11. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra L, 8 7) I Neh. 
10 23 [24], evav [L] ; perhaps the same as no. ia 

12. Head of a priestly house in the days of Joiakim (see Ezra 
ii., 88 6 b, xx), Jeshua’s successor (Neh. 12 12 ; BK* om.). 

13. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall 
(Neh. 12 41 [om. BK*A]) ; perhaps the same as no. 10. 

HAND (T, X€ip)> Many of the uses of the hand in 
Hebrew phraseology are too plain to need special ex- 
planation. There are some, however, which are not 
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devoid of strangeness, and some of the passages in 
which t ‘ hand ’ occurs, need brief consideration from 
the point of view of textual criticism. Not that mere 
critical puzzles are worth mentioning here, but when 
exegesis is distinctly affected by textual criticism, it 
would seem to be a fault of method not to refer to this. 

Vdd, the hand, sometimes with reference solely to the wrist 
(Gen. 24 aa, etc.) or finger, sometimes including even the arm 
(sfrM\ jflu), is to be kept distinct from kaj>h, rjj, 1 the palm of 
the hand (or the sole of the foot, paw, etc., cp Lev. 11 37). The 
hollowed hand is the &'£/, (z K. 20 zo, etc.), or hip hen, 

(Prov. 80 4, etc.). For parts of the hand the Hebrew terms 
are e^biCdh, nj73XK, finger 8 (Ex. 81 18, etc.), bShen, jnJj, thumb 
(Judg. 16, etc.), kbfen, jap, little finger (z K. 12 zo), and sipp&ren, 
pSX, naiL 3 The span of the hand is fbpAaht, nsfcj (Ex. 25 25, 
etc., nno, z K. 7 26), used as a unit of measurement (cp the 
similar use of * finger' in Jer. 52 21); see Weights and 
Measures. It should be noted that the full phrase for right 
hand is yad ydmin, *v (e.g., Ps. 7825); ydrnln , is 

properly * right side. ' * Left-handed ' is expressed by 'ittir [yad 
ydrnln ] [J’O’Tl *<SK, Judg. 8 Z5 20 16. 

a. In two important passages (z S. 15 Z2 Is. 665) 

RV ra * records the fact that where English idiom 
requires ‘monument,’ or ‘memorial,’ the Hebrew has 
‘ hand ’ ( t). ‘ Saul came to Carmel, and, behold, he 

set him up a monument’ ; this trophy of Saul the 
Hebrew text calls a * hand.’ The reading, however, is 
not free from doubt. 4 At any rate, this use of ‘ hand ’ 
is certainly found in 2 S. 18 z8 (Absalom’s 4 monument ’) 
and in Is. 665 (the 4 memorial ’ promised to God-fearing 
eunuchs). On many Phoenician votive steles an out- 
stretched hand is represented, probably to symbolize 
the action which accompanied the vow. 5 The monu- 
ments referred to in the OT passages may be regarded 
as votive steles. 

b. Similarly Abram, when he makes a vow, lifts up 
his hand (Gen. IA14 ; cp Dt. 3240 2 K. 10 15 Ezek. 
17 z8 ; and especially, according to the usual interpreta- 
tion, Ex. 17 z6, Prov. 11 21). 

.Ex. 17 z6 forms part of an account of the defeat of the Amale- 
kites. when Yahwe declared that he would utterly blot out the 
Amalekites. The Hebrew has, 4 And he said, That a hand to 
the throne (?) of Jah ; war hath Yahwfe against Amalek from 
generation to generation (?).’ For the first part of this RV gives, 
r And he said, The Lord hath sworn.’ Those who are less tied 
to the MT than the Revisers were, will admit that the text is 
hardly translateable, and needs emendation (see J ehovah-nissi). 
Prov. 11 21 is also commonly said to refer to the custom of lifting 
up the hand for an oath. As an alternative to the faulty render- 
ing of AV we find in RVmg., * My hand upon it ! Heb., Hand 
to hand.’ There is, however, no parallel for a proverb con- 
structed as RVmg. supposes Prov. 11 21 to be, and we should 
almost certainly read, not, ‘ My hand upon it ; the evil man 
shall not go scot free,’ but, ‘ The malignant witness® shall not go 
scot free.’ 

No doubts need be raised against that well-known 
passage, Ps. 1448, 4 Their right hand is a right hand of 
falsehood ’ ; yamin in Arabic has the double meaning 
of ‘ right hand ’ and 1 oath. ’ Cp 2 K. 10 15 (see 
Jonadab, 3) ; Gal. 29, 4 the right hands of fellowship.’ 

c. Clasping hands was the sign of a completed 
bargain ; see Job 173 Prov. 6z. 

RV, however, goes too far when it gives in Is. 2 6, * and they 
strike hands [in bargains] with the children of strangers.’ The 
present Hebrew text is hardly translateable, and no suggested 
rendering is thoroughly suitable to the context. Most probably 
we should read, ‘ Ana with the secret arts of the Harranians 
they practise enchantments * (see Haran i.). 7 

d. In Ex. 284Z 299, Lev. 21 zo (all P), we find the 
strange idiom, ‘ to fill the hand ’ (t kVd) for 4 to con- 
secrate as priest.’ 8 In Judg. 17s, however, it simply 

1 In Bibl. Aram. DS, Dan. 5 5; see Bevan, Dan. zoo, n., 
Dr. on 2 S. IS 18. 

2 With D'Vj*1 =tocs , a S. 21 aa 

* With rwy- 1 to pare the nails,’ Dt. 21 Z2 1. On the custom 
here referred to, see WRS, Kin. Z78. Bibl. Aram. "t£&* Dan. 
4 3° [33]* 

4 Cp Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode , 58. 

5 See Saul, beg. 

6 "IF (cp Prov. 19 28), represented in MT by JH T* 

7 O'rjn 'pn^n. 

8 Note die Syr. cognate ISmldyd ‘ordination.’ 
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means ‘ to bestow the office of priest,’ which is near the 
original sense. Haldvy has pointed out (Afj EJ, Oct.- 
Dec. 1 890, p. 209) that it is exactly parallel to an Assyrian 
phrase for the transmission of authority ; Delitzsch 
(Ass. HWB 409$) gives this as kdtH mullA, • to fill the 
hand ’ = 4 to invest with an office.’ There is therefore 
no need to suppose either that the objects with which 
the hand was filled were pieces of a sacrificial offering 
(Di. , Baudissin), or that a sum of money was placed in 
it (Vatke, Wellh. ) ; it is the office itself which is given. 

Nor can we say, with most scholars, that Ezek. 48 16, where 
the phrase seems to be applied to the reconsecration of the altar, 
shows how completely the consciousness of its original meaning 
has faded away. For VT (Kr., 0 ) seems to be a corrup- 
tion of D'D*.T 71 K words which appear in MT (but with 
1^3* for 1^2) at the head of v. 27, but are lacking in <9. Obvi- 
ously there are two rival readings, and m* is the worse 
of the two. Cp, however, Nowack, HA 2 Z20 f . ; Addis, Doc. 
Hex . 2263 n. ; Dr. -White, SBOT, Lev. Eng., 7Z. 

T. K. C. 

HANDBREADTH (n$b), Ex. 37 za 2 Ch. 4 5 Ps. 
39 s [6]. See Weights and Measures. 

HANDICRAFTS. To attempt a complete account 
of all the handicrafts practised by the Hebrews, in the 
light of the Talmud and the evidences of the monu- 
ments, would mean a history of their civilisation and 
culture, and would lie far outside the limits of this 
article. It must suffice, therefore, here to give a brief 
summary of the various occupations to which reference 
is made in the Bible, and to indicate any additional 
features which seem to be of general interest. 

1. Leaving on one side all workers in metal, whether 
coppersmiths ( 1 K. 7 14 2 Tim. 4 14), ironsmiths (Is. 44 12), 
gold- or silversmiths (Judg. 174 is. 40 Z9 Mai. 32/ j, 1 we 
may start with two allied crafts — viz. those of workers 
in wood and workers in stone. 

The common term is Bhn, hiiras (for harraS ; © usually 
TCKTiov), \Ao cut, used generally of an artisan (e.g. 2 K. 22 6 24 14 
Jer. 24 1 29 2), or, more definitely, of a carpenter 
1 . Terms. (Jer. 10 3 Is. 41 7), or metal-worker (Hos. 18 2) ; in 
z S. 18 19 (reKTtov cnSijpov [BAL]) the reference is, 
as the context shows, to armourers. Usually, however, the term 
is qualified by addition of the material — viz. (1) 'n, worker 

in stone, 2 S. 5 iz (t. Ati Bmv), 1 Ch. 22 15 (0lK0S6fj.cn Ail 9<ov, Aa-ro/u-os 
A C8a>v), Ex. 28 11 (Ai floupyueijs ( 2 ) f # Vi, worker in 

wood, 2S. 5 11 2 K. 12 11 [12] zCh. 22 is (t. [tuv] fvAcav), (3) 
ntrm 'n, worker in bronze, 1 K. 7 14 (t. 2 Ch. 24 12 

(xaA xevt x a ^ <0 ^)> (4) ^ 11 ? n > worker in iron, 2 Ch. 24 12 (xaA- 
Keif aiSrjpov). From the same root comes Jichn, hdrdhth, 

‘ work ’ (naturally more specific than nDR^D, meld' kah), defined, 
as above, by the addition of or JT (Ex. 31 5). 

Words used to express the idea of carving, cutting, or hewing 
are : asn (to b ew out of the living rock), 1 Ch. 22 15 (rt\vLrrfn) f 
2 Ch. 2 18 [17] (with “JH2, Aaro/u.09), to be kept distinct from 3 Dn 
(‘to cut or gather wood’), Dt. 19 5 29 ii[io], etc.; and pprr 
(stone), Is. 22 16, as opposed to npn (wood), 1 K. 6 35. Common 
to both crafts are m3, Dt. 19 5 1 K. 6 6 [20] Is. 14 8 (wood), Mesha 
inscr. 1. 25 (stone), and ypa, Gen. 22 3 (wood), Hos. 13 2 Ps. 
78 15 Job 28 10 Eccles. 10 9 (stone), apj (to judge from the use 
of ,*T3pj in Siloam inscr. /. 1) is used only of stone ; rpj, on the 
other hand, of wood (Is. 10 34, cp *]£), chap. 17 6 24 13). 

2. The work of the carpenter belongs to the earliest 
efforts of man to provide himself with the ordinary con- 

2 Workers ven * ences anc * s ^ m P^ e comforts of life. 

in wood. wor k ran S es fr° m the fashioning of 
the rude tent furniture to veneering, in- 
laying, and carvings in wood (miklaoth, rnyVpD, e.g. of 
cedar, 1 K. 618 ; olive, ib. 32 ; fir, ib. v. 34/. ; pittuhim , 
D’mns, i K. 629) ; see Bed, Ebony, Ivory. Cp also- 
Ship. 

The implements used would be primarily of the 
simplest description. (The modern Bedouin for example 
fashions a hammer by taking a fragment of hard red 
granite and bringing it into the required shape by 
chipping it with another stone. ) The precise meaning 
of some of the terms is uncertain, and the mention of 

1 See Metals, and cp Copper, Gold, Iron, etc. 
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hireb (sword) in Ex. 20 35 to denote an implement is 
significant. Naturally growth of culture went side by 
side with the invention of more elaborate and delicate 
tools. As we should expect from the analogies of folk- 
lore, implements bf stone or wood were long preferred 
for certain purposes to those of iron (cp Ex. 2O25) ; but 
the tradition that in the building of Solomon’s temple 
no ‘ tool of iron ' was heard (1 K. 67) is hardly genuine 
(see Iron, § 2). 

The tools comprised various kinds of Axe, Hammer, Saw, 
measuring-line Op, Is. 44 13), chisel or carving-tool j 3 D, pL 
Is. 44 13, EV * planes ’), the stylus or graver (Tib, see Pencil), 
and an instrument for making circles (so apparently fWriD). Some 
of these tools, of course, were used by workers in stone. 

From Is. 44 13^ Wisd. 13 10 ff. we gain interesting 
particulars regarding some of the details of carpentry. 
The artificer takes care to choose a sound tree, one that 
will not rot, avoiding the crooked and knotted pieces, 
or, may be, ‘planteth an ash tree’ for the purpose. 
Having made his choice he saws, hews, or cuts it into 
beams. 1 The wood is then ready to be shaped into a 
slab (m^), board (eng), plank (y^x), stave (ia), etc. 

3. The art of working in stone goes back to the 
earliest ages. In its rudest forms it is exemplified in 

3 Workers the P^ m ^^ ve rock-cut altars, aqueducts, 

in stone wine- vats, cisterns, and conduits still to 

be seen in Palestine. Of a less primitive 
character are the rough-hewn stones, varying in work- 
manship, used as landmarks (Jer. 31 21), gravestones 
(2 K. 23 i 7 ), inscriptional steles, 2 etc. Finally, the art 
in its most cultivated and advanced form is seen in the 
manufacture of stone vases, etc. (see Alabaster) ; 
sculpture, on the other hand, does not seem to have 
been practised by the Hebrews, although the prohibition 
in Ex. 20 4 is sufficiently wide to indicate that this par- 
ticular branch of art was not unknown. 

4. One of the most interesting features connected 

with the craft of stone-cutting in general is the faculty 
which the ancients possessed of dealing with huge masses 
of stone (in the form of foundation-blocks, obelisks, 
or statues). The hugest of the stones of Stonehenge 
is quite put in the shade by such specimens of 
Egyptian workmanship as Cleopatra’s Needle (186 tons), 
and the obelisk of Hatshepsu at Karnak ( circa 374 tons), 
and — to go beyond Egypt — by the largest of the stones 
in the outer wall of the Temple Hill at Jerusalem (some 
of which measure 25 x 12 x 8 ft. ), or by some of the 
stones in the ruins of Baalbek, three of which are about 
13 ft. in height, probably as much in thickness, and no less 
than from 62 to 64 ft. in length. * The greatest marvel 
is that they have been raised to the top of a substruction 
already 23 ft. high.’ 8 One is enabled to see from 

the extant quarries of red granite at Syene the way 
in which the stone was cut away from the mother-rock 
before removal. Thence it was conveyed upon sledges 
and rollers or upon rafts and floats, which were drawn by 
men or cattle ( sometimes both ) to the required spot. Brute 
strength — with a total disregard of human life — aided 
by such simple mechanical expedients as levers was the 
sole motive power employed. 4 

5. Turning now to the builders (o'ala, ohcoM/uoi), we 
note that in the construction of walls both wood and 
stone were used (Ezra 58 63 ; cp Herod. 1 179, Rawl. ad 
loc.). The specialised term for wall-builders is 

1 Cpmip ^en» 2K.65. 

2 The specific term (at all events for the stele maker) is 
found at the end of several Nabataean inscriptions. In some 
cases there are two (CAS’ 2 nos. 206 209 221) or even three ( ib . 
no. 208) workmen. One bears the (possibly appropriate) name 
nnfiK (cp nns, mas ; see Engrave). 

3 Baed. PalM 375. Even these are exceeded in size by a 
prodigious block in the quarries to the SE. , measuring 71X14X13 
ft. , and probably weighing about z 500 tons {op. cit. 376). Though 
hewn out it has not yet been separated from the rode. 

4 See Wilk. A nc. Eg. Zyyzff., and for the interesting description 
upon the bas-relief in the Detr el-Ba^ri temple, see F. L. Griffith 
in Eg. ExpL Fund Report for ^s-’sfo P- 6 ff. 
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(2 K. 12 13 [13]) or vp }jk *ehij ( 2 S. 5 xi). Houses were 
made of bricks or clay ; but hewn-stone was not un- 
common (cp below, 6), especially in the case of houses of 
the better class and such buildings as the f'&Vci J'VpHtJ, 
nD’3, etc., which (like the names they bear) were of 
foreign introduction. Joisting is referred to in 2 Ch. 
34 zz (.nano). Naturally some knowledge of measuring 
and the drawing of plans (cp nu^UPi, 1 Ch. 28 xx etc.) 
was required. 

6. Here mention may be made of the plasterers 
ria, tahim , Ezek. 13 zz, see Mortar, 3), and the white- 

washer (MH t’D. cp Kovi&u), Mt. 2827 Acts 23 3) who 
carried a brush with jointed handles (SAabb. 47a), 

For the terms used to express the ‘ cutting ’ of stone see above (| x); 
the 1 quarrying ’ is called y'Dfl (z K. 6 z8 [3Z] Eccles. 10 9). Stones 
which have been thus treated are styled (x) 3 xnp U 3 K, a K. 12 
Z2[z3] 226 (At 0 ot kurofiifToC), aCh. 84 zz (A. rerpareSot), (2) 
n't|, 1 K. 5 17 [31] (A. ant\«Ktjrovt), 1 Ch. 22 a (A. fvoTovc), z K. 

7 9 zz 6 36 (jiirpov arreAeiojTwi/), Am. 5 zz (£«<rrous, or £v<mn/f) ; 
used for altars, Ezek. 40 4a (AtStpai AeA afev/xeVcu) ; cp the pro- 
hibition Ex. 20 25 (t/utjto 0 ; also in buildings, Is. 9 zo [9]. (3) 
used in building, Ezra 5 8 64, the same word in Palm, is 
used of an inscriptional stele. 

Special tools which would be needed in addition to those men- 
tioned above are the plumb-line (!J 3 K, Am. 7 7), or plummet- 
weight (nVpZto, Is. 28 17 2 K. 21 X3), and the measuring-reed (H 3 ^ 
or rnci m p> Ezek. 40 3). F or the mechanical methods employed 
by the Egyptians, see especially F. Petrie, Pyramids and 
Temples of Gizeh, 173 212 ff 

7. On the art of setting and engraving jewels (Ex. 
289^, etc.), see Precious Stones). 

8 . Workers in clay and earth. Their trade ranged 
from the building of houses to the manufacture of house- 

Of-h hold utensils, and pottery of the finest 
t rad r construction ( see Brick, § 2 ; House ; 
traae8. Pottery). Glass [?.v.] was known to 
the Hebrews ; but the glazier is first mentioned in the 
Mishna (jjt). 

9. For the tanning and preparation of skins see 
Bottle, § 1 ; Leather. 

10. For the various kinds of cloths, wearing apparel, 
etc., see Dress and the related articles, and for their 
manufacture, see Embroidery, Linen, Tent, Weav- 
ing, Wool. In connection with this trade mention 
must be made of the Fuller and the dyer (Mish. yax ; 
see generally Colours). 

11. Considerable attention was paid to the body. 
The use of perfumes and perfumed unguents necessi- 
tated the * apothecaries’ and * confectionaries’ (in AV) ; 
see Incense, Oil, Spices. Barbers were an indis- 
pensable class (see Beard, Hair). The bath-man 
(MH |Va), and the tud (Phcen.), who scraped the skin 
with a strigil, first appear at a late date. 

12. Finally must be enumerated the most domestic 
of all arts — that of cooking; see Baking, Bread, 
Cooking, Fish, Food. 

Among dwellers in the desert whose wants are few, 
and who derive food and clothing from their herds, a 
_ . knowledge of handicrafts cannot be expected 

o. Qenmi tQ fl our | s } 1< The women do more than their 
remarlCB ‘ share of the work, and owing to inter-tribal 
co-operation outside aid is rarely needed. Doughty, 
however, speaks of a tribe of nomads who travelled as 
cheese-sellers (Ar. Des. 2 208 f), and in the case of metal- 
workers it is not improbable that there were nomad 
craftsmen, the ancestors of the sany and solubby of 
to-day. 1 

It is among a settled population living in towns and 
villages that need for special craftsmen arises. Outside 
help was needed by Solomon in the building of the 
temple (1 K. 56 [20], see Gebal i.), and the intercourse 
thus established (not necessarily for the first time) was 

1 That the Kenites were such a guild (Sayce, Races ofOT y xx8) 
rests upon the slenderest of bases ; see Amalbk, | 7 n., and cp 
Metals. 
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not without its influence on the religious history of Israel 
(Neh. 18 x 6 ao /. , cp Horse, § 3). 

With the increase of trade special places for the trans- 
action of business sprang up. The 4 shop ' (min) is first 
mentioned in MH (on the text of Jer. 87 x6 see Cells) ; 
^he Gk. CirlVfi&fl (roprorwMa) occurs only in a Palmyrene 
inscription. The usual custom, no doubt, was to carry 
on business out of doors, in the streets (ntan, see especially 
1 K. 20 34), and, as is still so frequently the case, special 
localities would be set apart for certain trades. Hawkers 
and pedlars, however, were not unknown. Baba Bathra 
22 a mentions the itinerant vendors of perfumes who 
visited cities to sell toilet requisites to women, and the 
Tadmor fiscal inscription of 137 a.d. imposes a tax on 
all peripatetic dealers in old clothes (p:j5n n irruD* • . • 
i| Qfc Iftanoir&Xai fiera( 35 \oi rwX[oOp]res tv ry 

In Alexandria there were streets reserved for the goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, coppersmiths, etc. (Succak, 51 b\ similarly in Damas- 
cus (cp Baed. PaLP) 348 ; see also Jerusalem). On the 4 valley 
of craftsmen or sorcerers ’ (x Ch. 4 14), see Ge-harashim. 

The classification by trade and the formation of guilds 
doubtless arose at an early date (cp Ephesus, col. 1305, 
n. 1). Guilds of goldsmiths and perfumers are mentioned 
in Neh. 38 , 1 possibly also temple-masons in Pochereth- 
HAZZEBAIM. 

If so the family was a hereditary guild, similar to the later 
families of Garmu and Abtinas who tenaciously retained the 
secret of baking the shew-bread and preparing the holy incense 
in their respective families (Ydmd 8x1). Guilds of potters and 
weavers seem to be referred to in 1 Ch. 4 21. A nDI3H n’3 of 
the coppersmiths is mentioned in Shabb. ub, and a k ' 3 'p H KDIJ1 
(smiths* guild) in a Palmyrene inscription of the third century 
a.d. It was possibly as a sign of membership that each artisan 
used to wear something distinctive of his calling ; the scribe, a 
pen in his ear ; the wool-carder, a woollen thread ; the tailor 
(o"n), a needle in front of his dress, etc. 

No encroachment of trade was allowed (Mass. 34a), and 
to avoid competition two butchers would agree together not to 
kill on the same day (Bdb& Bathra , oa; see ib. 8 pa). Each 
baker adopted a particular shape of loaf to distinguish his work- 
manship from that of others. 

All labour was looked upon as honourable. Ex- 
ceptions were few. The sailor, herdsman, driver of 
asses or camels, and barber were regarded with dis- 
favour. The tanner was obliged to carry on his evil- 
smelling craft outside the precincts of the city [Baba 
Bathra 25 a, incidentally confirmed by Acts 10 32), and 
the low esteem in which his calling was held was only 
exceeded by that of the skinner of carcases (Ptsack. 
113 a). The trades closed to the high priest were those 
of the weaver, fuller, perfumer, barber, tanner, leech, 
and bath-man. Apart from this the practice of some 
trade or other was recommended to all. 4 Great is work, 
for it honours the worker ’ ( Niddr . 46 b). To neglect to 
teach one’s son some handicraft was tantamount to 
bringing him up to robbery {Kidd. 29 a). Not all trades, 
as we have seen, were estimated alike. Btrakh. (63 a) 
advises every man to teach his son a clean and light 
employment, such as, for example, tailoring, because 
the stitches form neat, straight lines like the furrows of 
the field. Many Rabbins, renowned in their day, were 
not ashamed to earn their living by the labour of their 
hands ; R. Johanan as a sandal-maker, Hillel as a 
wood-cutter, R. Jehudah as a baker, R. Simon as an 
embroiderer — and many other instances could be 
given. 3 It is quite exceptional, therefore, when Ben-Sira 
elevates the literary profession far above all trades, and 
refuses to concede the possibility of the artisan’s acquir- 
ing wisdom (Ecclus. 88 38 ff . ). See Education. 

s. A. c. 

HANDKERCHIEF (coyA&piON) Acts 19 x 2 . See 
Napkin. 

HARD HUtBOB Is. 833 RV, AV Glass. 

See Looking-Glass. 

1 The idiom D»*nxn*|3» etc., may perhaps be the source of the 
h rov rtarbvot vi 6 t (ML 18 55 ; contrast Mk. 6 3). See Joseph 
(Husband of Mary). 

3 e.g. Paul ; cp Cilicia, f 3 (end), Tent, | 3. 
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HANDS, LATINO ON OF. The same English 
phrase * to lay hands upon ' is used in the AV to render two 
distinct Greek phrases— viz. xripa* imfidXknv, to lay hands on 
with violence, and x«tpac inriBlvat, to lay hands on to convey 
some gift With the latter phrase corresponds the fatfortc 
X«pa>v of Heb. 62 x Tim. 4x4 a Tim. 1 6. From it, again, 
must be distinguished the verb xfipvrovslv (Acts 14 23), which 

nnuudir gionihM timnlv * trt amvtint * art . rr in tka 7*.W /tr-LS 

tough at a later 'period xctporopta is regularly 

used as a synonym of x<qx>6c<rta. 

In the OT we find 4 laying on of hands ' practised {a) 
by privileged individuals, of their own free will, and (b) 
by religious officers as a legal act. In the NT we find 
(c) Jesus and the apostles using it at their pleasure 
in acts of healing or in benedictions ; we also find it (d) 
as an ecclesiastical rite. In all cases we must suppose 
the laying on of hands to be accompanied by words. 
If the words partake of the nature of a spell, the laying 
on of hands must also be said to have a magical char- 
acter ; our judgment on the one act conditions our 
judgment on the other (see Blessings and Cursings). 
For an instance of (a) see Gen. 4817^ ; for instances 
of (b) Ex. 29 io 15 Lev. I4 82 44 813/. 22 1624 29 33 
I621 (see Azazel, § i) 24 x 4 Nu. 810 12 27 x 8 20 Dt. 18 9 
177; cp also Ecclus. 50 20. See Sacrifice. 

The later Jewish sbnlkhA is the lineal descendant of this OT 
rite; but by the fifth century a.d., the symbolic act of imposi- 
tion of bands had entirely disappeared from the Jewish ordina- 
tion of religious teachers. (See Schurer’s note GJV( 3 ) 2199 
[GJV 1 ® 2 152 ET 3 177] ; and article 4 Ordinirung’in Hamburger, 
RE , Abt. 2 882 ff.\ 

For instances of (c) see Lk. 440 (the parallels in Mt. 
and Mk. are silent), Mk. 823 [ 16 18] 10 x 6 (blessing 
children) Acts 9 17 288 . The several passsages in Acts, 
however, need separate consideration. In Acts 8 16 /. 
we read that Peter and John, after prayer, laid their 
hands on those who had been baptized by Philip in 
Samaria, and they (for the first time) received the Holy 
Spirit. That the action was in no degree magical is 
shown by the incident related in Acts 10 44. Similarly 
in Acts 196 Paul lays his hands on disciples of John the 
Baptist (see John, Disciples of). 

instances of (d) occur in Acts 66 (imposition of hands 
on the Seven), 13 3 (Barnabas and Saul), 1 Tim. 4 14 
622 2 Tim. 16 . It is everywhere apparent that only 
certain privileged persons are able so to perform the rite 
of imposition of hands that the °f office may 

be communicated, and it is this communication of a 
XdptfffM which constitutes investiture of office. 

Once more the non-magical character of the rite is 
manifest. In 1 Tim. 4x4 the imposition of the hands 
of the presbytery is in close connection with prophetic 
utterances (cp 1 Tim. 1 18). In 2 Tim. 1 6 the description 
is condensed into 4 the gift (xdp. ) of God which is in 
thee through the laying on of my (Paul’s) hands.’ 

The meaning of x Tim. 5 22 is not quite plain. 1 Lay hands 
suddenly (or, hastily) on no man ’ might refer to the appointment 
of church officers ; but the following words, 1 and be not partaker 
with other men’s sins,’ hardly seems favourable to this. The 
laying on of hands was afterwards employed in the reception of 
catechumens and in the restoration of offenders. The hrlOeir ts 
X«ipwv of Heb. 6 2 is closely connected with 4 baptisms ’ ; 1 but we 
are unable to define the precise meaning. See Spiritual 
Gifts. 

HANDWASHING. See Washings, Meals, § 5. 

HANES (DOT ; on the versions see n. 2), a place in 
Egypt (Is. 80 4 to which v. 5 belongs). MT is generally 
rendered thus : 4 For though 2 his princes are in Zoan, 

1 Baimcr/xol nr iBsa-Ct re \ 9 i P* )V corresponds to avdunvuri? 
VCKfXtlV KaX KpLfJLCL aiuviov. 

2 If MT of v. 4 f. is correct, VfT ’3 must be taken as con- 
cessive (‘for though . . .’). ‘ His princes' cannot mean 

4 Judah’s princes,’ for Pharaoh has just Seen spoken of (see Di. 
Jes.{$) ed. KittelJ 8 differs in several points from MT. It 

presupposes onr, 0*3 kVd, for inr, VSR 1 ® i also MIT 
(jidryv Kovtdavwnv [BKAOQ]) for W’J* WH; and ff’KSn 73 is 
unrepresented. So for as cun for Din is concerned, we cannot 
rpnounce 0 bmaoq’s text an improvement See, however, no. 3. 
erome keeps Hanes, but guesses badly at 4 ultimam juxta 
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and his messengers go as far as Hanes, none wins aught 
but disappointment,’ etc. (so SBOT, ‘Isaiah’) — i. e . , 
however far the rule of the Pharaoh may extend, none 
who has anything to ask of him fails to be disappointed 
(Di., Duhm, Che.). If this is correct, Hanes must 
have been at some distance from the royal residence, so 
that the Pharaoh communicated with it by messengers 
or envoys. Our first object will be to illustrate by 
Egyptology what the critics pronounce the most prob- 
able view of the Hebrew text ; we therefore disregard 
at present the different interpretation of EV. 

i. We may well be cautious in seeking to identify 
Hanes, considering the failure of © to recognise any 
Egyptian name resembling it. But we may at any rate 
reject the view put forward by Diimichen, who identifies 

both Hanes and the Assyrian ffinin ( ! )H with © 
C=*=) <=> ©’ 

the capital of a district v with a sanctuary Ht - 


fcnmtt ( ' house of the nurse ' ?). Diimichen held this 
city to be Daphnae, and Daphnae to be Heracleopolis 
parva , but without any other reason than the an- 
alogy of this alleged * genes' to the southern Hnes 
(wrongly read tfenensuten by Diimichen). Unfortu- 
nately, the reading pjlenes is a guess of the highest 
improbability. Naville ( Ahnas el-Medineh, 4) admits 
it to be doubtful, and prefers to emphasise the fact that 
in A5ur-bani-pal’s account of his war with Tarku 
(Tirhakah) HininSi occurs among the names of cities 
all of which belong to the Delta. It is clear, however, 
that this circumstance will not justify us in accepting 
Diimichen’ s identification. It can only suggest that 
Alur-bani-pal's yininSu was probably a city in the 
Delta, which is, in fact, all that Naville contends for. 

2. We have next to consider the view prevalent among 
scholars from Vitringa's time — a view that is at any 
rate in harmony with the generally accepted interpreta- 
tion of Is. 30 4. This identifies Hanes with Heracleopolis 
(magna), a city of Middle Egypt, W. of the Nile, 
near the place where the Bahr Yusuf branches off into 
the Faiyum. The spot is now called Henasslye or 
Henasslyet- el-Medineh, 12 mm. W. of Beni Suef ; on 
the unproductive excavations there see Naville, Ahnas 
el Medineh (nth Memoir of EEF, ’94). Earlier 
Arab writers called it Ahnas ; 1 the Copts Hnes (or 
Ehnes) ; the ancient hieroglyphic name was Hat 
(i.e., ‘house,’ cp ri’3), Henen-suten (or seten ?) (i.e . , 

' abode of the royal youth ' ). 2 This name seems to have 
been shortened to Hne(n)s(e) in the vulgar pronunciation 
(cp Ass. Hininfil). 

The city was the capital of the twentieth nome (or 
county) of Upper Egypt, which formed an island 
surrounded by the main Nile and the present Bahr 
Yusuf (? Ptol. 125, Strabo, 789, 809, 812), or at least 
by a similar branch of the Nile (called Menhi in Coptic 
writers). The chief god was Har§af(y), 'Ap<ra<frf}s — i. e. , 
\Horus the valiant’ (cp Plut. De Is. 37), whence the 
Greek name of the city (the ram-headed Hnumu being 
identified with Heracles), or according to an earlier 
etymology ‘ the one on his lake ’ (vocalize hri-Ieif) ; but 
most likely the name (Hr-Ify) meant originally only 
* the ram-headed. ’ The sacred animal was the ich- 
neumon. The city and its chief temple played a great 
part in Egyptian theology, and deep cosmogonic sym- 
bolism was found in the ceremonies of the great local 
festivals of * hoeing the ground,’ of ' lifting the heaven,’ 
etc. The story which in Egyptian mythology takes 
the place of the Deluge-story (see Deluge, § 15) 


jEthiopas et Blemmyes iEgypti civitatem. ’ Saad. renders 
KD3H3 ; cp his rendering of Lehabim in Gen. 10 13 (jVMnaX 
But this is Eg. Pemse, Pemdje ; Greek Ityti mj or ’ 0 £vpvyx°s* 

1 The orthography Akhnas, found in some books, has no 
authority. 
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represents the destruction of mankind as having begun 
here. 1 Politically, the city took the highest rank under 
the ninth and tenth dynasties ( H eracleopolitan ) , and 
again we find it important in the eighth and seventh 
centuries. The Ethiopian P'anfcy (commonly miscalled 
Pianchi) mentions the ruler (nomarch) of Heracleopolis 
as the chief adversary of the powerful prince of Sais 
( Egypt, § 65 ). The Assyrian king ASur-b&ni-pal speaks 
of a ruler of JtfininH ( = Heracleopolis ?) whom he 
called Nafyki (but see above). Herodotus (2137) knows 
something of a blind king Anysis (!) who in the 
island-city "Await ( = Ahnis) held out against the 
Ethiopian invasion for fifty years (a confusion of some 
historical and mythological facts). W. M. M. 

3. But is the text on which recent critics have worked 
correct ? It is very difficult to tfyink so. Gratz ( Emm - 
dationes , ’92) and Cheyne (JQP July '98) have inde- 
pendently suggested orusnn as an emendation of can; 

‘ Zoan ’ and ‘ Tahpanhes ’ are very naturally combined. 

DJp at any rate is wrong, thinks the latter ; mnK would be 
possible (cp the Coptic name Ehnes) ; but the appearance of w. 

4 and 5, both in MT and in ®, suggests that more than one 
letter may have fallen out of the text. &'K3 iT Vd also appears 
to him wrong. There is a £r€ JTah (see Ginsburg) ; but this is 
artificial. Krochmal, GrStz, and Cheyne read wan D^3» 

‘ they all bring presents. ’ □""IBS D'DkVd (so for np, V 3 K*?D 
removes all the ground for dispute between EV and die recent 
critics ; Cheyne’s un for VJJ may also be right, unless the cor- 
ruption is more deeply seated. Verses 5 and 6 thus become 
parallel, and within v. 5 itself the parallelism between ‘ Zoan ’ 
and ‘ Tahpanhes ’ is as perfect as it could be (see Tahpanhes). 
Cp Ruben, JQR 11 448 [’on]. 

W. M. M. (I, 2)— T. K. C. ( 3 ). 

HANGING. The Hebrew terms employed to denote 
deaths of this or of a like nature require to be carefully 
distinguished. 

1. In the cases of Ahithophel (2 S. 17 23) and Judas 
Iscariot (Mt. 27 s) death by strangulation (pan, hanak; 
&Tr&yxea0ai) is a mode of suicide. Another reference 
has been found in Job 7 15, where, after describing 
some of his distressing symptoms, Job says, according 
to RV, 

So that my soul chooseth strangling, 

And death rather than (these) my bones. 

It is very improbable, however, that a righteous man 
like Job should be thus represented, and either the 
‘ strangling ’ must be one of the well-known symptoms 
of leprosy, or, much more probably, the word rendered 
‘ strangling ’ (pare ; so Aq. dyx&yv)* is corrupt. It is 
at any rate certain that there is a reference to suicide 
by strangling in Tob. 3 10, and to a violent death 
caused thus in Tob. 23, also in Jos. Ant. xvi. 11 7 (two 
sons of Herod (rTpayydXy kt elvovrai). 

In later times, according to the Talmud, this form of death 
was the ordinary mode of execution ( Sank . 11 1 ; cp 7 3) ; some 
form of the garrotte such as is still used in executions in Spain 
and elsewhere, is intended by the expression. 

2. The word rendered ‘hanging’ in EV (n^p, talah, 
xSn, tala' ; Kpe/idfeiv, Kpepav, Kpefxavvvvai, in Esth. 79 
aravpovv ; suspendere [appendere, affigere] in patibulo 
[ligno, cruce], or super stipites , or super trabern , or 
cruci) seems invariably to mean some form of impale- 
ment or crucifixion. 

(a) It has been doubted whether the references in 
Esther (pyirVy nj?n 614 64 79/ 87 913/ 25) refer to 
impalement or to crucifixion (after death). It is true, 
impalement (dvaaKoXoirl^e iv, Herod. 1x28) would have 
been the correct punishment to specify, 8 the scene of 
the story being laid in Persia (cp Schr. KA Tffl 378, 

1 Inscription, l. 19 (Naville, TSBA 8415). 

2 The whole verse seems to need careful restoration. See 
Che. Exp.T., May ’oo, 381 b 

8 Both avaaKoXovlCnv and dvaaravpovv mean either to impale 
or to crucify. In Herod. S125 cLve<rravptmr«v is used of the 

E unishment inflicted by Orcetes the Persian on Polycrates, and 
ere there can be no doubt that impalement is intended. 
Lucian, however ( De Peregr. Morte , n)> speaks of rbv bf rp 
IlaAaumVn avturKoXomaOirra, — i.e., Jesus Christ (quoted by 
Brandt, Evangel Gesch. 180). Diodorus (632) says of the 
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615) ; but we must not expect minute accuracy (see 
Esther, § 1/ ). Further, the description in 6x4 seems 
inconsistent with impalement Both here, and in the 
other passages referred to, EV has 4 gallows,' but in 223 
4 hanged on a tree ' as elsewhere. At any rate, the 
impalement of the living body seems to be meant in 
Ezra 6x1, RV 4 let a beam (pa) be pulled out from his 
house, and let him be lifted up (*rpi) and fastened 
(tenon’) thereon' (0®* « bpdtapjbos rKrjy^aercu [T071J- 
fferaiy A], Ar’ cufrroO, 6 p 0 <afrfy vertu teal rayfyrenu). 

We may compare the Ass. phrase ina takipi usakif; za^ipu 

is the ordinary word for 4 pale,' cross ’ ; cp Aram. ‘cross* 

(same verb in Heb. in Ps. 145 14 146 8). 

. ( 6 ) Beyond all doubt it is the impalement or gibbeting 
of the offender (or part of the offender) after death, for 
propitiation to God or warning to man, that is meant 
in Dt. 212a/ 1 (see below), Josh. 8 29 (king of Ai) 10 26/ 
(the five kings), and 2 S. 4x2 (Rechab and Baanah’s 
hands and feet ; so Klo. ). Probably also in Gen. 
40x922 41 13 (cp Ebers, JE gypten, 334, and Egypt, § 
28). Similarly Nicanor's head and shoulder (2 Macc. 
1535), Holofemes* head (Judith 14 x), and the princes 
hanged up by their [enemies' ?] hand (Lam. 5 12). 

3. Closely allied to the usage of ( 6 ) is that which 
apparently underlies another word (yp’), which is taken 
by EV (after Symm. and Pesh. ) to mean hanging. 

It occurs in MT only in Nu. 25 4 (where 9 has vapa&c ty- 
. larCorau) and in 2 S. 21 6p 13 (where 0 has c(ifA.id£eiv, G L in v. 6 
e£ lAaaufitOa ; Vg. cruci figere ; cp V. 14 ® BA t}\icu£civ, Vg. 
affigere). Probably, however, the same verb ought to be read 
also in x S. 81 10 (so, after Lag. Prov. p. iv, Dr., Bu., Lehr). 

The etymology is difficult. WRS, Rel. Sem. ® 419, 
thought of precipitation, and reminds us of the many 
cases in which precipitation from a rock was a mode of 
execution ; 2 but this hardly suits the context Dillmann 
on Nu. 254 takes the meaning to be to expose with 
dislocated limbs. This seems to have been the mean- 
ing attached by (5 (cp irapaSeLy/JurL^w in Heb. 66). In 
all cases the reference is to a solemn presentation of 
the dead body with piacular intent — in the sun (Nu. 
254 ), before Yahwfe (2 S. 216 Nu. 254 2 S. 2I9) — on 
the ‘mountain’ of Gibeon or the walls of Bethshan, 
until the falling rain showed that the divine wrath had 
been appeased. 

4. In spite of the fact that crucifixion was not a 
Jewish punishment, we find Paul in Gal. 3 13 expressly 
asserting that the death of Christ made him 4 a curse ’ 
on the ground that 4 every one who hangs on a stake 
(EV a tree, £i/\ov, yv) is cursed* (Dt. 21 23, quoted 
freely from ®). In Acts 630 10 39 (cp 1 Pet 224) is 
found the very same Hebraistic phrase for crucifixion, 
together with the ascription of the responsibility of the 
act to the Jews. Evidently those who wrote thus con- 
sidered crucifixion to have a piacular character, and the 
only wonder is that Paul could have represented an 
innocent person as attracting to himself the divine 
punishment by an act which was a judicial error. It 
should be observed, however, that Paul qualifies the 
term irucardparos by the preceding expression yevdfievos 
inrip ijpuap Kardpa , 4 being made a curse for us. ' It is 
true, icardpa 1 curse ' may have been suggested by the 
Heb. rMjp, which corresponds to iriKardparos in Paul’s 
free quotation from Dt. {& has KCKarypafUvos inrb rod 


Gauls tov* Kcucovoyoin avanrxoXowt^ova-i rots 0«ot?, and Strabo 
(108X speaking of the Druids, says icol aAAa W ivOpwroOvat&v 
•leqKiymi * cal y dp tcartr6$tv6v tikos koX avurraupovv iv rots 
Upotc. 

1 Jos. BJ iv. 5 2 [| 3x7], referring to this law, has avurravpv 

2 Cp also Ar. waJta'a, * to fell,' and note the statement 4 they 
fell seven together ’ (a S. 21 9). The words 4 before Yahwfc * 
(v. 9), however, hardly favour this view. The word seems to 
be a religious synonym for nVn ; for in 2 S. 21 9 read 
(with Klo., Che.) ‘and they remained hanging there* 
(® L fcet). * Hanging ’ with a piacular intent is what is meant ; 
‘before Yahwb’ and ‘before the sun ' (Nu. 264) are synonymous. 
When the divine wrath had been appeased, tne bones of 4 those 
who were hanged' were collected ana buried (a S. 21 13). 
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$eov). Bearing in mind, however, the parallel abstract 
term & fiapria in 2 Cor. 5 ax ('made him to be sin for 
us,’ inrip ij/M v dpaprlav), we cannot help supposing 
that there is another more important reason for the 
choice of the term Kardpa. 4 Christ was not personally 
accursed, but only came to stand in the place of such 
an one before God, inasmuch as he suffered the 
accursed death as a vicarious expiatory sacrifice* 
(Pfleiderer, Paulinism, I99). He was therefore a 
'curse,' but not ‘cursed* in the same sense as any 
justly condemned criminal would have been. Paul’s 
object being to overthrow the legal religion by terms 
derived from the law, we cannot hold that this minute 
distinction is a mere quibble. He deliberately avoids 
@'s expression as liable to misinterpretation. Cp Holtz- 
mann, Neutest. Theol. 2 105^ See also Lightfoot’s 
note, Galatians!® , 150 ff. 

HANGING. For (1) *S]DIJ mdsdkh, Ex. 26 36, RV 

‘screen.’ AV sometimes 4 covering,’ ‘curtain’; and for (2) 
D’y^p, kel&'lm , Ex. 279 etc., see Tabernacle. For (3) 

D’na, b&tifflm, 2 K. 28 7, RVmg. 4 tents, Heb. houses [for the 
Asherah] ’ ; see Asherah, Idolatry, f 4, also Dress, $ 8. 

HAMXEL (Van), I Ch. 7 39 AV. RV Hanniel, 2. 

HANNAH (H^n, 4 graciousness,’ § 51; *nna 
[BAL] ; Vg. anna), wife of Elkanah and mother of 
the prophet Samuel (1 S. 1 ). On the probable date 
of Hannah's prayer or song (1 S. 2 x-xo), see Samuel, 
ii. § 7. 

HANNATHON (tfnjn ; AM «0 [B], 6 nna0oo 0 [A], 
ANA- [L]), a city on the N. border of Zebulun (Josh. 
19 x A Perhaps for Anathon = Beth-anath ? <S L ’s read- 
ing (cp @ L avaBwv, 1 Ch. 7 8, for Anathoth) favours this 
view. There was a Beth-Anath in Zebulun, and not 
far off a Kart-’Anat or Kiijath-Anath (WMM As. u. 
Eur. 195). In Am. Tab. 11 17 I9632 we find a city 
called Hin(n)atuni in Kinahhi ; but h in Assyrian 
sometimes represents y, e.g., 9 azitu=*Azzah (Gaza). 

T. K. C. 

HANNIEL piWI. ‘favour of God,’ §§ 21, 28; 

AN[e]lH\ [BAFL]). 

x. A Manassite prince, Nu. 84 23 (P). 

2. AV Haniel, in a genealogy of Asher (8 4 ii.), 1 Ch. 7 39. 

HANOCH n‘un, T\:n ; cncox [BADEFL]). 

1. Third son of Midian ; Gen. 254 > a ls° 1 Ch. 
1 33 [AV Henoch]. See Enoch, 3. Perhaps the mod. 
Handkiya , three days’ journey N. from Medina (so 
Knobel). See Doughty, Ar. Des. 2183. 

2. Eldest son of Reuben [7. v. ], Gen. 46 9 Ex. 6 14 
Nu. 26 5 (Gentilic, H&nochite, via ; o cvwx [BAFL]), 
1 Ch. 5 3. Perhaps the clan thus designated was of 
Midianitish origin. 

HANUN (}fcn, 'piried [by God],’ § 56; ANNCON 
[B], a[n]o)N [A] in 2 S. ; ANAN [BNA], but also 
ANNAN [R in 1 Ch. ; annan [L] in both places ; cp 
Hanunu, the name of a king of Gaza mentioned by 
Tiglath-pileser, KA T® 257 -COT 1 249). 

1. Son of Nahash, king of Ammon, who went to 
war with David, after insulting his ambassadors (2 S. 
10 xff. 1 Ch. 19 i^). In 2 S. 10 x Wellhausen and 
Budde (see SBOT) omit the name 4 Hanun ’ ; but see 
H. P. Smith. See Ammonites, § 4 ; Nahash ii., 2 ; 
Israel, § 19. 

2. In list of wall -builders (see Nehemiah, f if., Ezra ii.. 
Si 16 [1], 15 < 0 > Neh. 8 13 (avow [BKA ; om. LD, 30 (avovp. 
[BK], avuip [A], avwv [L]). 

HAPHABAIM, AV Haphraim (Dn§n ; possibly 
4 place of a well or moat ' ; on form of name see 
Names, § 107; AretN [B], A<bepA€iM [A], am- 
4 >apaim [L]), in Issachar (Josh. 19 x 9 ). 

Max Mailer (As. u. Eur. 170) compares the Eg. Ha-pu-ru-m 4 L 
According to Eusebius and Jerome (OS® 228 ti 94 28) Haph- 
raim (attyauO lay 6 R. m. N. of Legia Perhaps the site is 
el- Partly eh, NW. of LejjQn (Conder). 
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HAPPIZZEZ, AVAPHSES(f*VBn ; &<|>ecH [B], -cch 
[A], -CC6I [L]), the name of the eighteenth priestly 
course (i Ch. 24 15), corrupted probably from Pashhur 

■Kl)rws became, by accidental transposition of letters, “i(l)rDn» 
and this became pjsn, 1 and g, n and n being confounded. The 

corruption of nDBD into USD [see Dance, § 4 (4)] is partly 
analogous. j£ t ^ 

hasa (tnn), mentioned with Halah and Habor as 
a place where Israelitish exiles were settled by Tiglath- 
pileser (1 Ch. 526 ; om. ® BA ; AppAN — i.e., pin [L]). 
From a comparison of a K. 176 it is clear that >nn is a 
mutilated form of some longer phrase. Most critics 
think that it represents the hd ny (‘cities of Media’) 
or perhaps rather hd nn (‘mountains of Media’), or 
'T? nn; (‘river of Media ’). 1 It is possible, however, 
that the original document had some name of a place 
such as Harhar, a city and region on the border of 
Media, near Ellip, conquered by Sargon, and colonised 
by him with captives from other countries (KB 2 61). 

It is noteworthy that among the families of Nethinim 
mentioned in the great list in Ezra 2 Neh. 7 and 1 Esd. 6, 
occur the b’ne Harhur (HarharX Out of HD Ty *imn31> ‘and 

in Harhar, a city of Media,’ all the various readings of MT and 
® may have arisen, (©ba, j n 2K. 176, has kc u opy pujSiov, 
where opij is not=HH> but is corrupt. © L ev op tots [ = ope<ri ; 
see Mai. 1 3] p.yfiuv, which is a conjectural correction.) 

T. K. C. 

H ARA D AH (Hllll ; xa P aAa0 [BAF], -aA [L]), a 
stage in the wandering in the wilderness (Nu. 3324/). 
See Wanderings, § 11/ 

HARAN (fin ; X AppAN [BADEQ a L]), or, as we shall 
here call it, for distinction from the Haran properly 
so-called, Harran (Charran, Acts 72 4 AV), is, in 
P, the place where Terah and his family halted in their 
migration from Ur Casdim and where Terah died (Gen. 
11 31/. 12 Ap 5) ; whilst J represents it as the birthplace 
of Abraham (Gen. 12 1 2447 ; cp 27 43 28 10 29 4, xap/xw 
[E]), and gives it the name of the ‘ city of Nahor ’ (Gen. 
24 10). J also describes it as the home of Laban 
(q.v.), and introduces it as such into the story of Isaac 
and Jacob ; he places it in Aram-naharaim. There 
are, however, great difficulties 2 * in this view, and it is 
not improbable that pn in Gen. is miswritten for pn, 
Hauran ; not Harran, but the chief city of Hauran was 
the home of the Laban clan (see Nahor). At any 
rate there is no doubt that jlarran is mentioned in 
2 K. 19 12 (see below); reference is made (|| Is. 37 12, 
Xapav [X*]) there to its conquest by the Assyrians, and 
in Ezek. 27 23 ( X appa [BQ]) to its commercial intercourse 
with Tyre. N or can any one fail to see the certainty of the 
restoration D'nn for dhsi in Is. 26 which (if we adopt 
also two other appropriate corrections) 8 produces this 
complete picture, 

For they are full of diviners from the east, 

And of soothsayers like the Philistines, 

And with the secret arts of the Harran ians they practise 
enchantments. 

Harran, Ar. Harran , is situated about nine hours’ 
journey from Edessa, on the small stream called Jullab, 
at the point where the road from Damascus joined the 
great highway from Nineveh to Carchemish and Arpad. 
The commercial and strategical importance of its position 
may account for its name (Ass. ftarrdnu, * road ’). 4 * * 

1 At any rate the phrase, whatever it may have been, was 
first omitted and then restored in the wrong place. 

2 This is the ground of identifications, such as that of Beke 
(J. of R. Geog. Soc. 82 ), who thinks of Harran el-'Awamld, 16 m. 
E. of Damascus, where there is a so-called well of Abraham, and 
more recent theories of Haldvy (see Literature, and cp Aram- 
naharaimX Several places bore the name Harran ; but on the 
above theory we need none of them. 

S * 0^31 for hV' 3 » (see Ex. 7 ii); IBtvy for The 

latter is due to Krochmal. Cp Hand. 

4 Winckler, however, questions the connection between the 
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The site was first explored by a party detached from 
the Euphrates expedition, and the disinterment of a 
fragment of an Assyrian lion at ^farr&n preceded the 
discoveries of Layard in Assyria proper. No inscrip* 
tions have yet been brought from £Tarr&n itself; but 
the Assyrian and Babylonian texts throw some light on 
its history. The ' country of Jlarran ’ is mentioned in 
the Prism inscription of Tiglath-pileser I. (KB 1 39), 
and in another inscription believed to be of not later 
date (3 R 4 z /. 19 /). In 6 R 64 Nabuna’id, the most 
scrupulously religious of the later kings of Babylon, 
relates that he rebuilt the temple of Sin (the moon-god) 
at IJarraji on the foundation-stone of ASur-b&ni-paU 
who discovered the foundation-stone of Shalmaneser 
(II.), son of Asur-nasir-pal. The cultus of this deity 
had its chief home and perhaps its origin at £[arr&n ; 
Siib Ijarrani (‘inhabiter of JJarran ’) is a title of Sin 
under ASur-bani-pal (1 R 8, no. 2, /. 13), and Nabti- 
na’id tells us that Sin had had his dwelling-place at 
$arran from remote days (PSBA, 1883, p. 7). 

Hence it has been fancifully conjectured that Terah may have 
halted at ^arran because the moon-god had attracted his special 
reverence at Ur (Uru). So Tomkins {Life of Abraham), 
Hommel {AHT 73). 

Sargon II. also mentions IJarran. He states that he 
restored its privileges (as well as those of A§ur) ' which 
had long been forgotten’ (KB 2 53, cp 41) ; it would 
seem therefore that Harran had taken part in the 
rebellion of Asur in the year of the great solar eclipse 
763. Alur-bani-pal, who had been crowned in 
Harran with the crown of Sin, was not less friendly 
to this sacred city. He rebuilt its temple (see above), 
and raised his younger brother to the rank of high 
priest of Sin. During the invasion of the Ummanmanda 
(i.e. , here, the Medes ; see Cyrus, § 2) much damage 
was done to IJarran and its temple. 

An inscription of Nabfi-na’id discovered by Scheil gives a 
second account of that king’s restoration of the temple of Sin 
fifty-four years after its destruction (see Messerschmidt, MVG , 
1896, anti cp the cylinder inscription described at length by 
Del Caliver Bib. Lex. ( 2 ), s.v. ‘ Haran ’X 

The conquest of Ilarran mentioned in 2 K. 19 12 
evidently stands in connection with the restoration of 
privileges spoken of by Sargon II. When the rebellion 
of Asur and IJarran was suppressed, these places were 
doubtless deprived of their ancient rights. 1 

It only remains to be mentioned that at Carr ha; (=$arrfin) 
Crassus was defeated and slain by the Parthians (53 B.C.), and 
the emperor Caracalla murdered at the instigation of Macrinus 
(217 a.d.). The place long continued to be a centre of idolatry, 
and especially of moon-worship. Its principal temple remained 
in the hands of the heathen Harranians till the eleventh century 
a.d., and was finally destroyed by the Mongols in the thirteenth. 

The commercial importance of fjarr&n in the sixth 
century b.c. is attested not only by Ezek. 27 23, but also 
later by Pliny, who enumerates among its specialities a 
certain odoriferous gum (HN 12 40). Josephus (Ant. 
xx. 2 2), too, speaks of its plentiful production of 
amomum. (There are also in it, he adds, the remains 
of Noah's ark. ) 

See Mez, Gesch. derStadt Harr&n, '92 ; WL GBA, and A OF 
l75jf.‘, Sachau, Reise, 217 fjf . ; Ainsworth, PSBA , 1891, p. 38 ?ff. 

(on the rums of various dates); Chwofsohn, 

Literature. Die Ssabier und derSsabisntus , bk. i. (a history 
of Harran and the Harranians) ; Hal6vy, Mil. 
72 ff.t Rev. Sim. 1894 (HarrSn, in Syria, seven days’ journey to 
the N. of Mt. Gileaa); ftfflldeke, * HarrSn,’ ZA 11 107-109(^96), 
questions the importance assigned by Winckler and Hilprecht 
to the primitive Ua 0-31 !* T. K. C. 

HARAN (JIH ; *pAN [AL in 1 Ch.]). 1. Brother of 
Abraham, and (P adds) father of Lot (Gen. 11 28/. 
[J] ; 26/ 3 x [P] ; App * [A], - N [ADEL]). According 
to MT ( v . 29) his daughters were Milcah ( 1 ) and Iscah. 
Wellhausen thinks that Haran was originally Harr&n 
(Prol., ET, 313), and Y&kGt, the Arabian geographer, 
mentions the opinion that Harran was named after 

1 These privileges were probably connected with the reverence 
paid to the ancient sanctuaries. One of them probably was that 
of immediate dependence on the king; we never hear of a 
governor of £arrftn (WL A OF 1 94). 
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Haran, Abraham’s brother (2a3x, ap. Mez, Harr an, 
24). If Milcah = Salecah (of which MT’s Iscah must 
be another corruption) all becomes plain. The city of 
Sal^h might equally well be called the wife and the 
daughter of Hauran. J, doubtless, reconciled these 
statements (which lay before him in a corrupt form) 
by inventing a Haran (pin). That P understood the 
Terahites to have sojourned in Harr an on their way 
from 4 Ur-kasdim ’ (?)■ to Canaan, is, of course, not to 
be questioned. 

2. b. Shimei, a Levite (1 Ch. 289 ; aiBav [B*], «u Aav (sic) 
[Bb]). T. K. C. 

HARAN (pH; cp Sab. pr. n. pfl; DHM Epig. 
Dettk . 56), the name of a Calebite family, 1 Ch. 246 
(APPAN [BA], <opO)N [L]). * 

HARARITE, THE OTjnn. BDB Lex., doubtfully 
4 mountain-dweller ’ ; o ApAxtell [L]), an unknown 
ethnic applied to certain of David’s heroes. 

x. Shammah b. Agee, a S. 28 u ('TVI, o apovxouot [BA]) ; 
more probably an Archite ( q.v .) ; see Shammah, 3. 

2. Shammah, a S. 23 33 a (6 aptaBttnjt [BA])= z Ch. 11 34 
(o apax tL [B* b ], apap[e]t [B ab KA], apapi [L]), properly the same 
as (1) above, see Shammah (4). 

3. Ahiam b. Sharar, a S 28 33^ ( v TTi?n [Ba. for common 'KJJ] ; 
RV Ararite ; o-apaovptirrjt [B], apap. [A], apepip a [L]), where 
we may read with Marq. (Fund, aij Ahiam b. Sharar (q.v .) 
the 4 Aradite ’ (n$n) or 4 Adorite * (niK.T) ; cp Arad. 

HARBONA (Njtoin ; 0 appa kai BcopAZH [BKlA 
om. L a ], OApe Bcoa [A]), or as in Esth. 7 9 Harbonah 
(nib-in ; Boypa 6 an [BAl/], - © * [N*] - rAZAN [K 0 * 8 ], 

ay ados [L a ]), a chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Esth. 1 10). 

In Jos. Ant. xL 6 11 the name appears as <rapovxa&ax, crafiov- 
£avrp, and the latter stands for pafiov^avrjt (so for / 9 wpa£n above, 
read pa/JtocJrj) — i.c., K3imn» a name on the analogy of ftiOpo- 
a is, etc. ; see Shethar-boznai. So Marq. (Fund. 71). 

HARE (njJT^ ; Aacyhoyc [BAFL] [w. 5 and 6 in 
©bap Lev. having apparently changed places]), Lev. 11 6 
Dt. 147+. The hare is included amongst the unclean 
animals, on the ground that it chews the cud and does 
not part the hoof ; cp Clean and Unclean, § 8. The 
idea that it chews the cud is an error, probably to be 
accounted for by the peculiar and constant twitching of 
the hare’s upper lip when feeding, which, to a superficial 
observer, has somewhat the appearance of the motion 
of the jaws when the cud is being chewed by ruminants. 
Five species of hare ( Lepus ) have been described by 
Tristram from Palestine, where, he states, they are 
highly esteemed by the Arabs as food. The rabbit, 
L. cuniculus , is not found in the Holy Land. Cp 
Coney. a. e. s. 

HABEL (Vtnn), Ezek. 43 is EV"w- See Akiel, 2, 
n. 6, and Altar, § 4. 

HAREPH (Cjin, ‘sharp’; § 57, cp Hariph), a 
Calebite, was the father of Beth-gader [7. v. ] (1 Ch. 
2 SI AP€I [A], -6IM [B], ApHM [L]). 

HARETH (RV Hereth), THE FOREST OF ftf? 
rnn), apparently the place to which David went after 
leaving Mizpeh of Moab, 1 S. 22 5 (cn rroAei 
CApeiK [B], . . CApiX PJ, €N TH TT. ApiA0 [A], 
CAP IN [Jos. Ant. vi. I24]). Conder (PEFQ, 1876, 
p. 44) adopts Ty, ‘city,’ instead of ‘forest,’ and 
finds Hareth (Hereth ?) in the hill-village of Kh&ras, 
near the valley of Elah. We should most probably read 
[oVij(] rnyp (from rmo)— *'•*•, -ijr and mn are two frag- 
ments of rnyo. Adullam was David’s refuge. See 
Horesh. t. k. c. 

harhaiah (rnnnn, so the best edd. , others read 
njmri (n;rnn), nviSH, see Baer, Ginsb., adloc. ; BKA 
[ed. Sw.] T om., ApAXioy [Tisch. ; cp H-P], BAp. [L], 
Ad [Pesh.], araia [Vg.]), the name given to the 
father of Uzziel, 6 (Neh. 38 ). Its genuineness is 
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doubtful ; the MT D'lm nvnrrp toenp can scarcely be 
defended (in spite of Be.-Rys. ), and after the analogy 
of O'nprrp rrun (ib. ) we should read simply o'rwrp 'v- 
The origin of the intrusive n»mn may perhaps be explained. 
Its close similarity to the equally unnecessary ,«nnn in v. ao 
(BKAL om.) suggests that w. 8 ao originally stood opposite one 
another in parallel columns, and that a marginal note has found 
its way into both passages, suffering corruption in the process. 
The note in question was rnnn ( 4 to the mount ’), a gloss upon 
(the turning of the wall) in v. 19b. 1 It still survives in 
<9 l, where els rb opos is inserted bodily between bvi<rto and avTOv 
(=inriR ? ‘ 2oa )> and has been transplanted, but not yet cor- 
rupted, in the Vg. reading of v. ao ( 4 post eum in monte aedifi- 
cavit’). A somewhat similar fate (according to We. TBS 151) 
has befallen another marginal note in 2S. l6£ 17 a (cp We., 
Dr. ad loc .) ; see Exp. T. 10 280 (Mar. '99). S. A. C. 

HARHAS (Drnn), ancestor of Shallum (2), 2 K. 

22i4 (ApAAC [B*], ApkAC [B b certe ], APAC [A], AApA 
[L])=2 Ch. 34 22 Hasrah (q.v.). 

HARHUR (*W"nn, § 74, * fever ’ [?], or, rather, a 
place-name [see Hara] ; 2 Apoyp [BA], ApoyAP [L»])* 
family of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii., § 9, Ezra 2 51) = Neh. 7 53 UpoyM [BK]) 
= 1 Esd. 5 31 Assur, RV Asur (ACOyp [BA]). 

HARIM (Din, 4 inviolable ’ ? cp Nab. and Sin. 1D"in 
and Ar. and Sab. name haram ; or = H ARUM APH ? see 
Names, § 66 ; hpam [BKA] HipAM [L]). 

x. One of the twenty-four (post-exilic) priestly courses ; 1 Ch. 
248 (xapriP [B], -rj/i [A], x tl P a P- [L]), whose head in the days of 
Joialum (see Ezra ii., gg 6 b zi) was Adna; Neh. 12 15 (opep 
[Rc.a mg. inf.] | peovji [L], BK*A om.). It is mentioned in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., g 9), Ezra 2 39 (om. B, ijpep. 
[A], tapifi [L])=Neh. 742 (iipa [k], tapeip. [L]) = 1 Esd. 5 25 
(^apfiTj [BA], a pap. [L]) ; and in the list of those with foreign 
wives (Ezra i., g 5 end), Ezra 10 21 = 1 Esd. 821 (®ba om. 
name); and was represented among the signatories to the 
covenant (see Ezra i., g 7), Neh. 10 5 [6] ([e]ipap. [BKA]). 

2. A lay family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., g 9) 

1 Esd. 5 16, EV Arom (apop. [BA] ; but see also Hashum), mis- 
placed (from between w. 16 and 17) among names of towns (so 
Bertheau) in ®>- and in the || Ezra 2 32 (trfpap [L])=Neh. 7 35 ; 
mentioned also in the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra 
i., g 5 end), Ezra 10 31 (pepapti [L]), and in that of wall-builders 
(see Nehemiah, g x/. t Ezra ii. ; gg 16 [1] 15 d), Neh. 8 ix (wfia 
[A]), as also among the signatories to the covenant (see Ezra i., 
g 7), Neh. 10 27 [28] (ijpap. [BKrid.], peovp. [A], atipap. [L]). 

HARIPH (*\mn, § 57)- The B’ne Hariph, a post- 

exilic family, Neh. 724 (tLptt<f> [BK], -eip. [A], tuprje [LD=Ezra 

2 18, Jorah [q.v.] (ovpa [B], i«p. [A], ic opr\t [L])= z Esd. 5 16, 
Azevhurith, RV Arsiphurith (ap<rei<f>ovp€i 6 [B], aptruftpovpctO 
[A], topai [L]), on which see Jorah; represented among the 
signatories to the covenant (see Ezra i., g 7), Neh. 10 X9 [20] 
(ap[«]«£ [BKA], aprrrfi [L]); cp the gentilic H&rlphlte (’DYin, 
Kr. ’S’TT] [so Ki., Kau.]; xapou^>» [BK], a pov<fn [A], x a P cu f )l 
[L]), 1 Ch. 12 s, a designation of Shephatiah (4), and the Caleb- 
ite Hareph.8 

HARLOT Zdndh, nopNH I H^njp, kidetdh, 

‘one consecrated’ [cp Clean, g z], itpoB ovXo5, cp Ass. kadiStU ; 
Tropvrj [Gen. Dt.], rtrtXt<rptvtu [Hos.], ‘those initiated’,’ cp the 
masc. form AV ‘sodomite,’ iropvtwov [Dt.], evScy Way pivot 
[iK 2246 (47) A], reA-erat ‘sacred rites or mysteries’ [s=»^f 3 D, 
mikdds, x K. 15 i 2 , ®L ottjAos], KaSrjortp [B], xa8i)<r[e](V [AL] 
[2 K. 287], ovpTrkoKT) [® AL 1 K. 16 28], cp iraCpa [Judg. 11 2]). 

The difference between the Graeco-Roman and the 
early Israelitish (and indeed Semitic) conceptions of 
marriage must be borne in mind when we consider the 
prevalence of harlotry attested by the OT documents. 
The Semitic conception is closely bound up with the idea 
that a dead man who has no children will miss some- 
thing in Shfeol through not receiving that kind of worship 
which ancestors in early times appear to have received 
(cp Stade, GVK 2 ), 390^ ). The object of marriage thus 
regarded is not the obtaining of legitimate heirs ; a son 
of a zdndh , like Jephthah, is brought up in his father's 

1 So Be.-Rys., who, however, do not notice its connection 
"ith n\*nn- 

2 A connection with Talm. *tfnn, 4 coulter,’ Ass. h ar b aru y 
* bucket ’ (Ik does not help us. 

2 Haripnite and son of Hareph may be synonyms. 
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house with the legitimate children (Judg. 11 a), and can 
even under certain circumstances succeed to the throne 
(Judg. 9 x 8 ; cp Kinship, § 6). Social and religious 
progress (cp Eschatology, § 5/ ) necessarily led to the 
rise of a higher conception of marriage (cp Gen. 294) ; 
but in countries where the reproductive forces of nature 
were deified — in short, where the worship of the Baby- 
lonian goddess IStar had been introduced — harlotry 
became so deeply rooted that it taxed all the energy of 
the Hebrew prophets of the eighth century and their 
adherents to overcome or at least to restrain it. For 
there is sufficient evidence that the worship of Iitar was 
‘ saturated ’ with this shocking practice (see Jeremias, 
I zdubar- Nimrod, 59 /. ; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. and Ass. 
485), and at the local shrines of N. Israel (see Hos. 
4 14) the worship of Yahw6 was deeply affected by 
Canaanitish practices derived ultimately from Babylonia. 
Even in Judah the consecrated harlotry of both sexes 
was not unknown (see 1 K. 15 12 2246 x [47]) ; but we 
must not be too prompt to draw historical inferences 
from 1 K. 1424 (<rvv 8 e<Tfio s [BAL]), w. 21-24 being a 
redactional insertion, nor must we infer from passages 
like Ezek. 16 15-34 23 5^, that licentious religious rites 
were universally prevalent in the closing years of the 
Southern Kingdom . 2 In the original text of Am. 43 
there was probably a distinct reference to the temple- 
prostitutes in Assyria (see Harmon). 

This religious prostitution was prohibited in the 
Deuteronomic code (Dt. 23 17 [18] /. ), and the Levitical 
legislation (Lev. 20 23) represents Canaanitish abomina- 
tions as the chief reason why the Canaanites were 
exterminated. Lev. 21 7 (old?) forbids a priest to take 
a harlot to wife, Lev. 21 9 directs that the daughter of 
any priest who ‘ profanes herself by playing the harlot ’ 
shall be burned. 

In the Wisdom Literature there is no trustworthy 
reference to the religious prostitutes. 

In Job 8614, where RV gives, ‘And their life (perisheth) 
among the unclean’ (mg. ‘sodomites’), the usual explanation is 
so far-fetched, and affords so poor a parallelism, that emendation 
of the text is indispensable.* 

Ordinary harlots are, however, referred to, and 
comparatively high ground is taken in the Prologue 
to the Book of Proverbs 4 (Prov. 2 16-19 5-7) 
in dealing with their immorality. Harlotry had 
become a social evil of a new sort, and had to be 
encountered by new arguments. Paul, as might be 
expected, reaches the highest point of Christian insight 
( 1 Cor. 6 13-19), and our first Gospel contains the 
interesting notice (Mt. 21 31/. ) that the harlots, equally 
with the publicans, listened to John the Baptist whilst 
the hierarchical leaders turned a deaf ear to his call. 
This circumstance is not indeed referred to in the 
accounts of John the Baptist’s ministry ; but it is possible 
that the ' publicans ' are mentioned there as representa- 
tives of the most degraded classes. 

On the singular term ‘ dog,’ Dt. 28 18 [19], see Dog, g 3 (end), 
Idolatry, § 6, and cp Dr. Dcut. 264. HaHvy’s attempt 


1 The ‘ harlots ’ intended in 1 K, 22 38 (see RV) may perhaps, 
though zdndth is the word used, be religious prostitutes (so 
Kittel). The clause, however, is a very late insertion. 

2 The difficult passage, Ezek. 20 29, is commonly misunder- 
stood. Neither of the explanations cited by Dav. will stand ; 
D'K3n is plainly corrupt, and this throws suspicion on the whole 
passage. Read probably, ‘ what are the loves (D'prtKn) which 
ye pursue (O'SHKO) there? So the name of the land was called 
Ahabim (/.*., “ loves ”)unto this day.’ The meaning is, Unto this 
day the land is given to idolatry. Cp the symbolic names 
Aholah, Aholibah. 

3 In v. 14a for ‘in youth,’ read 3 jn 3 > ‘ by famine ’ (cp 

Pesh. in b), and in b for Q'enpa, ‘ among the kidesim,' read 
D'Btsna, * by pestilence.’ 

4 On the exceptional use of nnpj (EV * a stranger *) for a 
‘ harlot ’ in Prov. 2 x6 5 20 6 24 7 5 28 27 see Toy on Prov. 2 16 ; 
Bertholet, Stellung , 195. The dissolute women spoken of were 
probably often non-Israelites ; but the ^ise men had thrown off 
a narrow nationalism to such an extent that the origin or birth- 
place of an adulteress or a harlot is of no moment to them. 
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{RE] 0 [’84], x86) to show that Ass. kadiltu (nthp) can mean 
the legitimate wife, and that Herodotus (1 t^gl misunderstood 
and misrepresented a perfectly innocent matrimonial custom, 
has not met with acceptance. 

See further Hosea, § 6 , Marriage. T. K. C. 

HAR-MAGEDON (&pM&r€&U)N)> Rev. 16x6 RV, 

AV Armageddon (q.v . ). 

HARMON. In Am. 43 RV has ‘and ye shall cast 
[yourselves] into Harmon,’ where AV has ‘ and ye shall 

cast [them] into the palace,’ for njto'inn 

The text is undoubtedly corrupt Probably we should 

read niehja nbxfrti, ‘ and ye shall be ravished among 

the temple- prostitutes ’ — i.e. , ye shall be devoted as spoil 

of war to the goddess I§tar (see Crit. Bib.). Cp 

Harlot. 

®’s ets t 2> opo? t 2 > poppLav ([B] ; peptiav [AQ*]), supposes 
an unlikely reference to Rimmon ; Tg.’s ‘beyond the mountains 
of Armenia ’ (cp Sym.) postulates too early an acquaintance with 
Armenia. Theodot. has to xnlrifXbv opo*. Heilprin (. Historical 
Poetry of the Hebrews, 2 75 [’80]) and Kflnig {Lehrgeb. 2 459, 
n. 5) suggest a reference to Mt. Hermon ; cp <9 [Qmg.] tpiuovt u 
Hitzig and Steiner see a reference to the heathen sanctuary of 
Hadad- rimmon. Zech. 12 11, however, is most obscure, and 
Hadad - rimmon [g.v.] is itself corrupt. So much, at least, 
these critics have seen more clearly than most, that some 
extremely pointed expressions must have closed the prophecy. 

T. K. C. 

HARNEPHER possibly of Egyptian origin, 

* Horus is good ’ [so Tomkins, Marquart] ; cp mariDK * n old 
Aram, inscr. CIS 2 no. 155 B 5, and for compounds of Horus 
[with n not nl cp, with caution, Aram. TIjnrT, * Horus helps,’ and 
73mn> ‘Horus is a confidence’ [see Cook, Aramaic Glossary , 
s.v. irrl ; avapfap [B], apvaufxtp [A], apiasftep [L]), a name in a 
genealogy of Asher {q.v., g 4 ii.), 1 Ch. 7 36. t Cp Ahira, Hur, 
and note the connection between Egypt and Asher [q.v., g x]. 

S. A. C. 

HARNESS, equally with ‘armour’ (see 1 K. 10 25 
2 K. 10 2), is given by AV for pVi (see Weapons). In x K. 22 34 
|| 2Ch. 18 33, ‘the joints of the harness’ is a vague paraphrase 
of a difficult phrase (cp AVmg. and RVmg., and see Breast- 
plate i., col 606). 

HAROD, THE WELL OF (Tin J^, ‘ the fountain 
of trembling’ [?], cp v. 8 ; tthth n <\p<\A [B], thn 
[-HN l A6p [A], THN HN Ap coA [L]), Judg. 7 x, and per- 
haps originally 1 S. 287 29 1 1 K. 20 30. The fountain 
‘ above ’ which Jerubbaal encamped. 

1. Judg. 7 1. — If Moore is right Preferring this passage 
to a different stratum of tradition from 633 (which makes 
the Midianites encamp in the vale of Jezreel), we shall 
have to conjecture that *En H&rod is the name of some 
fountain near Shechem. Certainly the two other pas- 
sages in which Moreh {g. v. ] is mentioned, localise the 
name near Shechem, and Ophrah, the home of Gideon, 
was probably not far from that town ; but (a) the word 
Moreh = ‘ soothsayer ’ was, of course, not confined to 
Shechem, and (b) Moore’s view of the origin of Judg. 

7 1 is not quite satisfactory. It is safest to hold with 
Budde that 7 x is the continuation of 633 (cp Moreh, 
Hill of), so that the Well of Harod must be sought 
in the vale of Jezreel ; and since there are only three 
wells or fountains which can come into consideration — 
viz. , the ‘Ain el-Meiyiteh, which is at the foot of the hill 
of Jezreel, the ‘Ain Tuba’un, which is out upon the 
plain, and the ‘Ain Jalud, close under Gilboa — and since 
a position by the first or second of these would have 
exposed Gideon to the attack of the Midianites, G. A. 
Smith {HG 397 /. ) appears to be right in assenting to 
the plausible traditional view that the third is the foun- 
tain referred to. Its waters well out at the NE. end of 
Mt. Gilboa from under a sort of cavern in the wall of 
conglomerate rock, and spread out into a limpid pool 
or lakelet 40 or 50 ft. in diameter (i?/? 3x68). From 
this pool and from the *Ain Tuba’un (the Tubania of 
mediaeval writers), which is some little way off, the 
Nahr J&lud flows down past Bethshan into the Jordan. 
With its unusually deep bed and its soft banks it formed 
a natural ditch in front of the position which both 
Gideon and Saul appear to have taken up on the plateau 
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of Gilboa, and rendered it possible for those encamped 
on the plateau to hold the lakelet below against an 
enemy on the plain. See Gilboa, § 3 (b). 

It is true, Budde (who denies that *£n $&rOd is 'Ain T&lCLd) 
objects that the Nabi Dahl (with which the ‘ hill of Moreh,' 
Judg. 7 x [MT], is generally identified) is too imposing an 
eminence to be called a * hill.' ; but (x) loftier heights than 
the Nabi Dahi fag-., probably the Tell el-FOl, Gibeah of 
Benjamin) can be called nyaz, and (2) the text of Judg. 7 x is 
evidently in disorder. It may, in fact, be regarded as certain 
that originally v. lb harmonised with v. &b ; there must also (as 
Budde allows) be some omission in v. 1a. The omitted words 
probably are 1 and passed on to Mt. Gilboa ' 1 (which were after- 
wards transferred with an alteration to v. 3) ; and the description 
of the position of the Midianidsh camp in v. ib should most 
probably run thus, ‘ and the camp of Midian was to the N. of 
them, beneath Mt. Gilboa, in the vale.' 2 Cp G ilboa, § 3, 
Moreh, Hill op. We can thus dispense with the hypothesis 
of Schwarz and Grove that * Gilead r (v, 3, MT) was the name 
of the NW. part of Gilboa, and that there is a trace of this in 
the name 'Am JilQd. 

2. iS. 29 1. — It has usually been held (e.g . , by 
Robinson, Stanley, and W. Miller) that ' the fountain 
which is in Jezreel ' (so MT), beside which Saul’s army 
encamped, is the 'Ain J&lud. The expression, however, 
will hardly bear this interpretation. * The fountain in 
Jezreel,’ far excellence , can only be the fountain below 
Zer'in now called 'Ain el-Meyiteh ( 4 the dead fountain ’ ). 
This shows the necessity of basing biblical geography 
on a revised Hebrew text. A word must have fallen 
out of the text, and this word must be -hn. For MT’s 

we raust therefore read Tin pyx This view is 
supported by & B ip aedtov and iy aevbwp — i. e . , 
Tin pya (Klo.). The 'Ain Jalud ( = 'En H&rod) is, in 
fact, little more than a mile from the E. of the foot of 
the hill of Jezreel, and could therefore fairly be described 
as being ‘in [the district of] Jezreel.’ It was on the 
plateau above this that Saul’s army was posted, unless 
MT is very far wrong indeed (see Saul). 

3. iS. 28 *. — Did Saul really go 7 or 8 m. to visit 
the so-called ‘ witch of Endor ’ ? It is shown elsewhere 
(Endor), with as near an approach to certainty as is 
possible, that Endor is an error for 'En H&rod. The 
wise woman lived at only ten minutes’ distance from 
the Israelite camp. See Endor (b), but cp Saul. 

4. 1 K. 20 30. — Did Benhadad attempt to hide him- 

self 4 in an inner chamber ’ ? Does Tina Tin really mean 
this? Perhaps we should read ‘by the fountain in 
Harod.’ See Gilboa, § 3 (c). T. k. c. 

HARODITE ('Tin, poyAAioc [B], apoy^aioc 
[A], a A A pi [L], 2 S. 2825a), a designation applied 
to Shammah, one of David’s heroes ; in v. 25 b Elika 
is also called a Harodite ; but v. 25 b is probably an 
interpolation (see Elika). The situation of Sham- 
mah’s native place depends somewhat on that of the 
home of his fellow on die list, for the names are given 
in couples. If we omit Elika, the companion of Sham- 
mah is Helez the Paltite. Beth-palbt [7. v. ] was in 
the far south of Judah, which forbids us to connect 
'Harodite' with En-harod (H. P. Sm. ), and suggests 

1 yhVin 'VtVm Thjp. For attempts to explain v. 3 with the 
minimum of change in the text, or even with no change at all, 
see Moore's commentary and the article 'Gilead, Mt. Y in Has- 
tings, DB*vj6a (Dr.). To the present writer it seems useless 
to 'heal the hurt’ of the text 'lightly.' The view maintained 
by him is that an editor transferred the words to v. 3 to form 
part of the address to the 'fearful and trembling,' but with an 
alteration. The text now stands Tjfan * 1 TO ; but TfiX 
(' to plait *) cannot mean ' to turn aside ' (Ges. -Buhl) ; there has 
been both corruption and editorial manipulation. An earlier 
reading was almost certainly TflD ihjH, 'and let him 

pan on from Mt. Gilboa.' What the editor did was to alter 
Tr*?K into THD, to adapt the words which he transferred to 
their new position. The emendation ' Gilboa ’ for ' Gilead ’ is 
adopted from Clericus (1708) by Hitzig, Bertheau, Grits, Reuss, 
Driver, etc. ; but it is not sufficient alone. 

8 For rmon nyaiD, ‘from the hill of the soothsayer,' read 
PTHTI in? nnnD» ‘beneath Mt. Gilboa.' PV22D i* composed of 
the first two letters of nnns end three of the letters of JoVjiT 
on In nnon comes from nn, and rm from inS* 
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reading niy for *Tn (y and n are often confounded). 
Shammah then becomes a man of Arad (q.v., 1). So, 
in the main, Marquart (Fund. 19), who identifies this 
Shammah with one of David’s brothers. Cp David, 
§ 1, n. 2. T. K. c. 

HAROEH (nijhn). Shobal ' the father of Kiijath- 
jearim ’ had sons : 4 Haroeh, half of the Menuhoth ’; 
z Ch. 252 (mmcn *xrt mnn ; cuw eaetpa pxovaut) [B], apa a 
€<t€l ap.fxa.vid [A, om. L]). For nmn we should read 
,t«t. See Reaiah, i ; cp also Manahethites. 

haeoeite (n“nn), so i Ch. 11 27 for Harodite 
[q.v.\ See Shammah, 5. 

HAROSHETH OF THE GENTILE8 (D^IH T^hn ; 

AP 6 IC 6 O 0 [TCON 6eNa)N] [B], AC€ipO) 0 * AP 6 ICCO 0 , 
ApyMoy [t.6.] [A], achp(o 0 . ApiccoG* ApyMoy 
[t.€.] [L]), the place of residence of Sisera, a powerful 
king (see Cooke, Hist, and Song of Deb. 4), whose 
oppression roused six Israelitish tribes to common 
hostile action against him (Judg. 4 a 13 x6f). It has 
been identified by Thomson (with the assent of Conder, 
G. A. Smith, G. A. Cooke, Socin, Buhl) 1 with mod. 
el-Harithlyeh, on the right bank of the lower Kishon, 
NW. of Megiddo. This is 4 an enormous double mound , ' 

4 situated just below the point where the Kishon in one 
of its turns beats against the rocky base of Carmel, 
leaving no room even for a footpath. A castle there 
effectually commands the pass up the vale of the 
Kishon into Esdraelon, and such a castle there was 
on this immense double tell of Harothieh [Harithlyeh]. 
It is still covered with the remains of old walls and 
buildings’ (Thomson, LB 437). The situation is well 
adapted for an oppressive chieftain, and is not to be 
rejected on the ground of the remoteness of Jabin’s 
city of Hazor, for Sisera was no mere 4 captain of the 
host.' The place-name, however, does not occur in the 
Amarna tablets, and textual criticism favours the view 
(first suggested by the names Shamgar and Sisera) that 
Sisera was a Hittite king. If this is correct, his place 
of residence must have been Kadesh on the Orontes ; in 
fact, recent textual criticism of Judg. 5 reveals to us the 
Kadeshites and Hadrachites fighting against Israel 
under Sisera. More precisely, the Hittite city Kadesh 
[q.v. , 2] bears a fuller name in the true text of the Song 
of Deborah — viz. , Kadshon or Kidshon. 

Now, looking at ntshn* we notice that two of its letters recur 
in nmp, for i and t resemble each other so closely in all the 
alphabets as to be often hardly distinguishable. Moreover n, 
and p are sometimes confounded through phonetic similarity, 
while the corruption of y\ (the final forms of letters but slowly 
established themselves) into n is easy. 

The conclusion we reach is that the otherwise un- 
known 4 Harosheth of the nations ’ should rather be 

4 Kidshon of the nations.’ It was so called to dis- 

tinguish it from places of the same name in Canaan. 
This view is substantially that of Marquart (Fund. 3) 
and Ruben (JQR 10 554) ; but these scholars did not 
remark the existence of the termination - on appended 
to the fundamental element Kadsk. Whether the 
corrupt name Tahtim-Hodshi [q.v.] may be com- 
pared, is doubtful. T. K. c. 

HARP pi 33 , Ps. 38 a etc. ; D*Wj?, Dan. 8s 
See Music, § 7 ff. 

HARROW. For Job 89 xo (Tib) see Agriculture, 

5 3 9 eg. and g 4. For 2 S. I23i«x Ch. 2O3 (Vna.l ’Jtin) 
Agriculture, g 8, n. 

HARSH A (ttghn, ‘deaf/ §66, cp also Tel-Harsha), 
a family of N ethinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii. , § 9 ), 
Ezra 852 (aprj&a [BA], afioow [L])=Neh. 754 (abcurav [BRA], 
a&cura, [L])= 1 Esd. 632 EV Charea (gapca [A], om. B, patura 


1 J. S. Black, howevef, in x8o2, and (at greater length) Moore 
in 1895, expressed themselves doubtfully. See their respective 
commentaries. 
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HARSITH, in ‘The gate Harsith’ (Kr. JVp*jnn *W, 
but Kt JTlDinn '{?), Jer. 102 RV, AV ‘ The East 
Gate ’ (as if from onn, ‘ sun,' cp mg. ), RV" 1 * 4 the gate 
of potsherds.' 

Although ®’s x<*f o{*)i9 favours Kre, this may be merely due 
to an early corruption or conjecture. Harsith cannot easily be 
explained. Most scholars (see BDB) render as RVmg., but the 
ending -ith constitutes a difficulty; Hitzig renders Scherben- 
thum , KOnig (2 205 [a]) Scherbenei , but improbably. Read 
perhaps n’lSB'K n ; the Dung-gate seems to be meant. See 
Hinnom, Valley of, g 4 (2), Jerusalem, g 24, col. 2423. 

T. K. C. 

HAST, HKD P t *N, ; eA*<J>OC [BNAQRTFL]). 
The animal intended is probably the fallow-deer ( Cervus 
darna , L. ), which is still to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of Sidon (Tristram) ; see Roe, 4. As the name 
Aijalon shows, the ayyal must have been found in very 
ancient times far to the S. of this, and Dt. 12 1522 15 22 
proves that it was quite common game. It was regu- 
larly supplied to Solomon’s table, according to iK. 
423 [53]. In Dt. 145 it is enumerated among the clean 
animals. Hebrew poets delight to refer to it. Its 
slender but powerful build, the swiftness and sureness 
of its motions, suggested a pleasing comparison for 
warriors or for the victorious people of Israel (2 S. 2234 
= Ps. I833 [34] Hab. 319, it s crvvrtXeiav [BNAQ]), and 
in Gen. 49 21 (ariXexos [BADFL]), if MT is correct, 
Naphtali is likened to a nimble hind, with reference 
to the swiftness of its heroes (see, however, below). 
The horns (a figure for rays of the rising sun ?) of the 
ayyal have been thought (wrongly) to be referred to in the 
title of Ps. 22 (see RV™^) ; but cp Aijeleth-shahar. 
Its languishing condition when deprived of pasture is 
referred to in Lam. 16 (itpiol [BNAQ]) ; its disregard 
of its young under these circumstances in Jer. 148 ; its 
eager panting for water in Ps. 42 1 [2]. 1 An image 
of feminine grace and affectionateness is derived from 
the elegance and the gentle gaze of the hind (Prov. 
519; cp Cant. 27 3 s \iv (rats) lax^et nv rod dypov 
(BANC in both verses)]) ; and a lover may be likened 
to a young hart, Cant. 217 814 (D’^Kn isy). 

Two passages remain which have to be taken together, Job 
89 1-4 and Ps. 29g. In the former passage the ease with which 
the hinds bring forth appears as one of the wonders of creation ; 
in the latter, a phrase used in Job 89 1 of the travailing of the 
hinds is employed, but with a causative sense, of the effect of 
thunderclaps in hastening the parturition of hinds. It must be 
admitted, however, that the reference to the accelerated pangs 
of the hinds is not quite what we should expect in this grand 
storm-piece, nor does it suit the parallel line, nnyb ‘forests,’ 
seems to require us to point fliV'R, * terebinths * (so Lowth, 
Gratz, Thrupp, Che.); the suspicious-looking should rather 
be VpSp', ‘shakes’ (Che. (2)). On the analogy of the former 
emendation some (Bochart, Lowth, Ew., Olsh., Di., etc.), would 
point nS’K, ‘terebinths,’ in Gen. 49 21 instead of ‘hind.’ 
See Naphtali. 

harum (tnrj, c P sab. Din, rmn [dhm, ep . 

Denk . 59], Ar. hirm , also Horam), father of Aharhel, a name 
in an obscure part of the genealogy of Judah ; 1 Ch. 48 (tapcqi 
[BA] ; om. L, see Aharhel). 

HARUMAPH (PjD-nn, prob. = t)N D-TTl, 4 with 
pierced nose,’ § 66), father of Jedaiah in list of wall-builders (see 
Nehemiah, § 1 f.; Ezra ii., §§ 66, 16 [1] 1 $d), Neh. Siof 
(epuifxa8 [B], -if) [AL], euofiad [R]). 

HARUPHITE ('B*nn Kt. ), I Ch. 125. See Hariph. 

HARUZ (fnn, ‘eager’? ‘gold’? §66, Apoyc [BAL]), 
of Jotbah, father of Meshullemeth, king Amon’s mother 
(2 K. 21 19). 

HARVEST 0 '¥i 2 » Gen * 822 etc - i OepiCMOCt Mt. 

9 37 etc.). See Agriculture, §§17; Year, § 4. 

HASADiAH(nnpn, 4 Yahw6 is gracious,’ § 28), one 
of the children of Zerubbabel ; 1 Ch. 3 20 (acaAia 
[BA], -BlA [L]). 

1 Read with Olsh., Che., We., Du., nV’K (MT V'R ; n 
follows). 


HASENUAH (HfcCpn), 1 Ch. 9 7 AV, RV Has- 
senuah. See Hassenaah. 

HASHABIAH (W^TI in 1 Ch. 25 3 2630 2 Ch. 
359 ; elsewhere PPIIETJ ; ‘ Yahw£ has taken account of/ 
see Names, § 32 ; acaBia(c) [BNAL]), a name so 
common in post-exilic times that the identity or differ- 
entiation of the individuals bearing it is sometimes 
uncertain. On Nos. 1, 2 , 4, 7, cp Genealogies i., § 7 
[ii. d]. 

1. A Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 645 [30], aovjB[c]t [BA]). 

2. b. . Bunni, a Merarite Levite in list of inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., §§ 5 [3], 15 [1] a ), 1 Ch. 814 Neh. 11 15 
(airafitov [KC-amg. sup.] om . BK*A). 

3. One who with his brethren ‘ men of valour,’ 1700 in number, 
was overseer in Israel ‘ beyond Jordan westward ’ (x Ch. 20 
30) ; see Hebron ii., 1. 

4. A musician, a ‘son of Jeduthun’ (1 Ch. 263 and X9 apia 
[Bj). 

5. A Levite, son of Kemuel (r.r., Kadmiel? 1 Ch. 27x7), Per- 
haps the same as 3. 

6. A Levite, according to the Chronicler, of the time of Josiah 
(2 Ch. 85 9). In 1 Esd. 1 9 his name appears as Assabias, RV 
Sabias (crqSias [BA]). 

7. A Levite in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i. | 2, ii. | 15 [1] d), 
Ezra 8 19 (acre/ 3 [e]ia [BA], ourcra/Sia [L]), i Esd. 848 Asebia, RV 
Asebias (om. B, airefhav [A]); cp Ezra 824 (<ra) 8ta [A*id.])=i 
Esd. 854 Assanias, RV Assamias (airtrufiiav [B], a<ra. [A], 
aa-afiiav [L]), see Kosters, Herst. 44, n. 2; signatory to the 
covenant (see Ezra i., g 7) Neh. 10 11 [10] (om. BR*, e<r«/ 3 tas 
[Rc.a mg. A]) ; 11 22, o<ra/ Seca [R] (see Hers tel, 105 /.). The name 
also appears among the Levites m Zerubbabel’s band (see Ezra 
ii., gg 6 b, 11) Neh. 1224 (afiia [BK*]). 

8. ‘ Ruler of half the district of Keilah,’ mentioned in list of 
wall-builders (see Nehemiah, § 1 /, Ezra ii., gg 16 [1], 15 d\ 
Neh. 8 17. 

9. Head of the house of Hilkiah (see Ezra ii., gg 6 b, xx), Neh. 
1221 (Kc.amg. inf.^ om . B«*A). 

HASHABNAH (Hin^n, § 32, probably to be read 
IVJI1ETI — i. e . , Hashabni-jah ; see Hashabniah), sig- 
natory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7) Neh. IO25 [26] 
(gcaBana [BNA], acB- [L]). 

HASHABNIAH, RV H&sh&bnei&h (H^n^n, or 

perhaps, if the text is right, as suggested in § 32, 
r\;:iwn — i. e . , Hashabni-iah, 4 Yahw6 has taken thought 
of me’), a Levite; Neh. 9 s (BNA om., CABANIAC or 
(rexcvtas [L, the order of the names is different]) ; the 
name also of the father of Hattush (2); Neh. 3 xo 
(acBANAM [B*], “N6AAA [B ab < vid -)], '€N€AM [N], 
-an 1 A [A], caBan IOY [L]). The 3, however, seems 
due to a scribe who thought of matf- Names of the 
type 4 Hashabniah ’ are generally corrupt. Probably 
Hashabiah is right. T. K. C. 

HASHBADANA, RV Hashbaddanah (HJ^OT, 

probably, if original [see below], a corruption of iT 02 t£Tl. 
Hashabni-jah ; § 32), one of those (probably Levites ; so 
Kosters, Herstel , 88) present 1 at the reading of the law 
under Ezra; Neh. 84(om. B, ACABAANA[N c - am *- dextr ], 
-BAAMA [A], aBaanac[L]) = i Esd. 944 (Lothasubus 
+ Nabarias : Ao> 0 acoyBoc + naBap[€]iac [BA], 
ACCOM KAI AYAAANAC [L])- Their number is 
doubtful. 

According to L (in both Neh. and 1 Esd.) there were seven 
standing on each side of Ezra ; according to Neh. MT, 6 on his 
>n his left ; according to Neh. KA, 6 and 7 [R c * a A] re- 
vjeh. B, 6 and 4 ; x Esd. BAand RV, 7 and 6 ; x Esd. 

seems to have suffered somewhat from, the nth 
name onwards ; the last two names lack the connective * and,’ 
and the preceding name is surely corrupt. Hashbaddanah may 
in fact have arisen, the first half (apn) from a repetition of the 
preceding Hashum (nrnX and the second (nna) from a repetition 
of the following The corruption has taken another 

course in 1 Esd., arm becoming am^SX Lothasubus, and 
final becoming nnai» Nabarias. We thus lose, no doubt, the 
two heptads desiderated by Kosters ( Herstel , 88; so also Be.- 
Ryss., Guthe), but we get twelve names, corresponding to the 
tribes. See Hashum. S. A. C. 


1 Neh. 8 4b may be due to the Chronicler (Kosters, Herstel \ 88). 
1970 


right, and 7 c 
spectively ; 1 
AV, 7 and 5. 
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TTAflTTPIM , THE SONS OF 


HATITA 


HASHBM, THE TONS OF, the Gizonite (i Ch. 

11 34, OE?n " 32 ; B<miot © SopoAoym’ovvcty [B], vtoi Ao-ap’ o 
Vimvvi. [A], Bewtat 6 So pjrfwvwvtv [*], viol Acroft to v Zew 
[L v. 34], Eipatrcu 6 Tovvt [L v. 33] ; but see J ashen). 

HASHMONAH (njb^Tl ; ceAmcona [BL], *ceA- 
MCO N A [AF]), a stage in the wandering in the wilderness ; 
Nu. 83 39 /+. See Wanderings, § u/. , and cp Mac- 
cabees i., § 2. 

HASHUB ptim), iCh. 9 x 4 AV; RVHasshub(?.v. ). 
TTAftri MlkAIT (njETj ; cp Hashub), one of the 
children of Zerubbabel ; 1 Ch. Bao (acoyBc [B], aceBa 
[A], AacaBaB [L])- 

HA8HUM (DKTl, vocalisation doubtful ; cp S’s read- 
ings and Meyer, Entst. 144, who suggests D'tfn ; cp the name 
Q*Bhn ; o(<r]<rofi [BALD, a family in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii., H 9, 8 c ), Ezra 2 29 (a aqi [B], atrov/u, [A], axrmfi [L])= 
Neh. 7 33 (n<raft[i] [BKA])=x Esd. 5 16, Arom 1 (apo/i [BA]), 
represented among the signatories to the covenant (see Ezra i., 
| 7), Neh. 10 18 [xo] fan m [BKA]). Various members of it are 
mentioned in the fist of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., fi 5 
end), Ezra IO33 [BK], oof [AL])=i Esd. 933, Asom. 

The name is borne apparently by an individual in list of Ezra’s 
supporters (see Ezra ii., | 23 [/.] ; cp i. | 8, it 8 26 [5], ii. 
| 25 [1] C), Neh. 8 a (om. BK*, »o«^ [Kc-amg. dextr. A] ) =I £sd. 
944, Lothasubus (Am 0 ooov/ 3 ov [BA]). See Hashbadana. 

HASHUPHA (K^MPTl), Neh. 746 AV, RV Hasupha. 
HARM A AH (JT^Dfr J), 1 Ch. 12 3 AV”*, EV 

SHEMAAH (q.v.). 

HASHONASANS. See Maccabees i. , § 2. 
hasrah (rnpn), ancestor of Shallum (2), 2 Ch. 

84 aa (xeAAhc [B], 6 CCEPH [A], acep [L]). 2 K. 

22x4 has Harhas (q.v.). 


HASSENAAH (Neh. 83), or Senaah (Ezra 235 
Neh. 738). or [1 Esd. 633] RV Sanaas, AV Ann a as, 
HNJipn, HWp; cennaa[AL]). 

In Neh. 7 38 aavayar [B*], travava y (the yf is numerical) [Ba.], 
aavava [KA] ; in Ezra auava [B] ; in Neh. 7 38, aauv[B], turavaa 
[r], axrava [A] ; in x Esd. aafia [B], cavaas [A]. 

(a) The name, which only occurs with the prefix 'ja, 

‘ sons of,’ was formerly regarded as the name of a city, 
1 Current l ^ e inhabitants of which returned in 
Iar e e numbers (3930 .in Neh. 7 38 ; 363° 
F in Ezra 235 ; 3330 [A] or 3301 [B] in 

1 Esd. 633) with Zerubbabel, and rebuilt the fish- 
gate at Jerusalem (Neh. 83). This is the first stage in 
the quest of the true meaning of the phrase b'ne has senaah 
or b' ni stnddk. But where Is there a city with a name like 
Senaah? The Magdalsenna of Eusebius and Jerome 
(OS 292815033), 8 or 7 R. m. N. of Jericho, is surely 
not what is meant (b) Schlatter (Zur Topogr. u. 

Gesch. Pal.) and Siegfr, -Sta. therefore suspect that 
a Benjamite family (cp 1 Ch. 97) may be meant. 
No such name, however, occurs in the list in Neh. 
IOX4-37. (c) Hence a third view : Senaah, or rather 

Hassenaah (with the art.), may be wrongly vocalised. 
In 1 Ch. 97 Neh. 11 9 we meet with a ‘son of 
Hanennah ’ (in Ch. aava [B], aaavova [A], aaava [L] ; 
asana [Vg. ] ; in Neh. AV Senuah ; acrava [BKA], 
a aerva [L], senna [Vg.]) ; cp Hodaviah, 2. That 
1 Ch. 97-9 contains material derived from a post-exilic 
list, has long been recognised.* Ed. Meyer, therefore, 3 
does not hesitate to regard Hassennah (misread Has- 
senaah) as a post-exilic designation, and to explain it 
from post -exilic circumstances. Among those who 
returned with Zerubbabel, or, perhaps rather, 4 who 
after Ezra’s arrival formed the kahdl or ' congregation ’ 
of true or genuine Israelites, there must have been many 
who had no landed possessions. The popular wit 


1 

8 

8 
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But see also Hakim (3)1 
See Herzfeld, Gesch . 1 300 (’47). 

ifrrf. 250, 254, 256. J. D. Michaelis partly anticipated him. 
Meyer, however, takes the former view. 


may have described such as ' children of the slighted 
wife’ (nKUO=nKUiy ‘hated,’ ‘slighted’ ; see Dt.21xs/., 
Is. 60 25 ). 

This theory is ingenious, and might provisionally 
serve us. But it has perhaps a family likeness to the 
explanations one finds in the Midrash, and to the 
edifying vocalisations of names in the Chronicler. Is 
not ‘ Praise- Yah we, the son of the slighted ’ an un- 
natural combination ? 

The key to the mystery must be sought elsewhere. 
It is to be found in the problematical term Mishneh 
.. [q-v.], the current explanation of which 

2. New theory. - s purely hypothetical. An examination 
of the passages in which this word occurs with reference 
to Jerusalem suggests that underneath it lies the term 
.W'n, ' the old city’ — i.e., the city which existed before 
Hezekiah built ‘the other wall without’ (2 Ch. 32 s ; 
see Jerusalem, § 23). Hasse n aa h (niODn) or Has- 
senuah (nK»n) and Senaah (nwof are probably corrup- 
tions of ru^vr* ‘ the old city ’ — the city which is referred 
to under that title in three or rather four passages in 
which MT gives mrD (RV, conjecturally, 'the second 
quarter'). The 3000, or more, people mentioned in 
Ezra 23s Neh. 738 at the end of the list of town popu- 
lations are the ' sons ' or people of the ‘ old city, ’ or 
quarter, of Jerusalem. Now we understand the relative 
largeness of the number. T. K. C. 

HASSHUB ( 2 WU, ‘ thought of [by God]’ ; acoyB 
[BKAL] ; but acgoB [BA] in Ch. ; coyB [K*] in Neh. 
323 ; ACOY© in Neh. 10 23 [24]). 

x. A Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 9 ix Neh. 11 15 [AV Hashub]). 

2. AV Hashub, b. Pahath-moab, one of the repairers of the 
wall (Neh. 811). 

3. AV Hashub, another of the repairers of the wall (Neh. 8 23). 

4. AV Hashue, signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., f 7) ; 
Neh. 10 23 [24]. 

HASSOPHERETH •scribe'? or = Zare- 

phath ? atrtofapeB [L]). The B’ne Hassophereth, agroupof ‘ Solo- 
mon’s servants' (see Nethinim) in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii., 89), Ezra 255 (<ure<tnipa$[B], -<£opa 0 [A])=Neh. 757 with 
article omitted, B’ne Sophereth (mDD ; <r<uf>apaB [BA], -0i [K], 
aaofyepeB [L])=x Esd. 533 AV Azaphion, RV Assaphioth 
(atr<rouf>euoO [B], aacufxfn. [A]). It is plausible to read nEHX 
‘ men of Zarephath ’ (q.v.). T. K. C. 

HASUPHA (NEM^n, in Neh. ; ACOY<t>A [AL], 

family of N ethinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii. , § 9), 
Ezra 2 43 (a<rov<f>e [B], curowfcaT [L])= Neh. 7 46 (cur^a [B], acre 
[KA], AV HaSHUPHa) = i Esd. 529 (roureuba [B], a<rei<f>a [A], EV 
AsiphaX Corrupted to Gispa (q.v.) in Neh. 11 21. 

HAT. For(i)K^n? (Aram.), karbila, Dan. 322 AV 

(AVnig. ‘turban,’ RV ‘mantle’), see Turban, 2; and for (2) 
Wtcutoc, 2 Macc. 4x2 (RV ‘[Greek] cap ’), see Cap. 

HATACH, RVHathach fijnn ; axp<\ 0 aioc[BNL/ 3 ], 

-Oeot [A], om. L a ; in Jos. Ant. xl 6 7 axpaJBto*), one of the 
eunuchs of Ahasuerus (Esth. 4 $f. [om. BKAL in v. 6], v. 9 [6] 
apxQa 8 a.t.os [K*A] ; v. 10). Mara. (Fund. 7) makes this the O. 
Pers. hu-karta *, ‘well-made.’ 6 also inserts the name in 4x2 
(o pxoAcuos [A]), 23 (axBpatkuov [K], om. A). 

HATCHET (?'1^5, tteAekyc [BKR], securis), Ps. 
74 6 f. See Axe, 3 . 

HATHACH rqnrj), Esth. 4s RV ; AV Hatach (q.v. ). 

HATHATH (Hrin ; a 6 a© [BA], - € 0 [L]), a Keniz- 
zite, 1 Ch. 4 X 3 f. Probably the word is a fragment of 
•nmo (see Manahath), a variant to »mtyD(see Meono- 
thai). The clan called »nruo was Calebite (1 Ch. 2 54 ). 

T. K. C. 

HAT1FHA (ND^pn [Aram.], ‘snatched’ ; at[e]i<J)A 

[BKA], arovjta [L], see Names, | 63) a family of Nethinim in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., f 9), Ezra 2 54 (arowba [B])= 
Neh. 756 ; 2 Esd. 633 (artfa [BA]), EV Atipha. 

HATITA WPWQ, ‘pointed’?); at[e]ita [BA], 
° 4 l t a [L]), a family of doorkeepers in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii., $ 9). Ezra 2 42 (arrjTa [B])= Neh. 7 45 ; 2 Esd. 5 28, Teta, 
RV Ateta (anyra [A], B om.) 
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HATTIL 

HATTIL rt>*BPI, attiA [L]). The B’ne Hattil, 

a group of ‘Solomon’s servants’ (see Nethinim) in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., f 9); Ezra 2 57 (areia [B], 
ottcA [A]) = N eh. 7 59 (eyijX [BK], emjX[A3)=i Esd. 634, Hagia, 
RV Agia after ®ba ayia. 

ELAT TUSH attoyc [AL] ; in Ch. XATTOYC 

[ B ]» X6TT. [A], AT . [L]). 

1. A descendant of David and son 1 of Shecaniah [g.v.] ; he 
upwith Ezra (see Ezra i. g 2, ii. g 15 (1) d), Ezra 8 2 (tovs 

[B])=i Esd. 829, Lettus, 2 RV Attus (B om.). cp 1 Ch. 822 ; 
priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra l, g 7); (Neh. 
10 4 [Si, «vt [BK*], arov? [* ca ])» also appears among the ‘priests 
‘nd Levites,’ who went up with Zerubbabel [see Ezra iL, 
I 6 6 ] (Neh. 12 a [K c - a om. BK*A]). 

2. b. Hash abneiah [g.v. ] ip list of wall-builders (see N ehemlah, 

I Ezra iL, gg 16 [1], xs d), Neh. 8x0 (arov0 [BK], avrovs 
[A]). 

HAURAN (ftp ; 3 AYPAN[e]lTIC [BAQ] ; in v. 18 
CGPANITIC [A], AoopANemc [B]), a region mentioned 
in connection with the ideal eastern border of Canaan 
in Ezek. 47 16 x8f. Of Hazar-enan (see Hazar-hatti- 
con) we learn that it was on the border of Hauran (v. x6), 
and more particularly that it was on the border between 
the territories of Hauran and Damascus (v. 18 ; see Co. ’s 
text of Ezekiel). Furrer (ZDPV 827^; cp Grove, 
Smith’s DB) places Hauran far away in the N. at 
Hawwarin, between Sadad and Karyatin ( Baed. W 405 ) ; 
but it is a false assumption of his that Hauran is de- 
scribed as N. of Damascus ; it is the S. region that 
Ezekiel mentions first (cp v. 16 f , first Damascus, then 
Hamath). 

Nor is it safe to work upon an incorrect text Verse 18 should 
be emended with Comill so as to run thus, ‘ And the east side * 
from Hazar-enan which lies on the border between Hauran and 
Damascus, the Jordan forms the border between Gilead and the 
land of Israel as far as the east sea, unto Tamar ; that is, the east 
side.’ 

If we adopt ComiU’s emendation it becomes clear 
that Hauran is the district which still bears this name, 
with the addition of Golan (q.v. ) which (the) Hauran 
adjoins. The name is also found in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions (£Iamranu = ^avranu, KB 2 84 ; Havrina, 
ATi? 2216), and in the Mishna (Posh hashanak, 2 4). 

Elsewhere it has been suggested that J, and presumably also 
E, misunderstood the stones respecting the patriarchs which 
lay, written, before them, and misread ‘ Haran ’ and (in Gen. 
24 10) ‘ Nahor 1 for ‘Hauran.’ The ‘city of Nahor,’ or rather 
‘of Hauran,’ will be some important place (Ashtaroth?) in the 
district between Damascus ana Gilead called Hauran. Possibly 
too ‘ Aram-naharaim ’ (EV ‘ Mesopotamia ’) in Gen. 24 xo was 
misread by J for Aram-Hauran. See Haran, Nahor. 

On the Auranitis of Roman times, see Schtirer, GJ V 
1 354 ; on the modern Hauran see Palestine. 

t. k. c. 

HAVEN represents, in EV, (1) 5 |in, hoph, Gen. 49x3 
etc. Win. 1 to enclose’). 

2. nno, mahdz , Ps. 107 30, f primarily ‘a large city’ 
(for Assyrian and Syriac usage see BDB, and cp Lexx. 
of Delitzsch and Payne Smith), but in a special context 
possibly ‘ haven ’ (see, however, below). 

3. Xi/ify Acts 27 8 12. 

It is doubtful, in view of the clearness of the Assyrian usage, 
whether nnD can really mean ‘ haven ’ ; improbable too that this 
particular word would have been used m Ps.107. Cheyne 
(Ps. f 2 )), on these grounds, emends the text of v. 30 reading 
0 ’*x *]'inV, * f° r a heach of ships ’ (cp Gen. 49 13 ) ; fln was written 
twice over, and the first qn corrupted into fnD* In Is. 28 10 
Duhm and Cheyne read tto for HID ; but we are not obliged to 
render ino ‘haven.’ 

On the harbours of Palestine, see Mediterranean, 
and on the terms of the Blessing of Zebulun (Gen. 49 13) 
see Zebulun. 

havilah ( rfyir], perhaps explained by the Hebrews 

• sand -land’; cp Vin ; ey(£)\Xd.(j) [BADEL] ; Hevila 

1 Emending MT in accordance with || 1 Esd. 829 (see Be- 
Rys. ad foc.\ 

2 Attus (AV Lettus) is from a reading Aarrovt, a scribe’s 
error which could have easily arisen in an uncial MS for arrows. 

8 ‘ The black land ’ (so Wetzstein, see Del. Hiob, 597), with 
reference to the basalt formation. 


HAWK 

except Gen. 2 xx Hevila th), a son of Cush, Gen. IO7 
(P), iCh. I9; of Joktan, Gen. 10 39 (J), iCh. 1*3 
(eyi [A]). The same name is given to a region 
bordered by the river Pishon (Gen. 2 xx J) ; but where 
the Pishon was, interpreters are by no means agreed 
(see Paradise). Twice again (if not thrice, for 
Cornill restores the name in Ezek. 27 32, ' Havilah, 
Sheba, and Raamah’), we find mention of Havilah. 
In Gen. 25 x8 [J] the limits of the Ishmaelites are ‘ from 
Havilah unto Shur,’ and a similar phrase describes the 
region within which the Amalekites were defeated, 1 S. 
157 (but here the text is disputed ; see Telem). The 
combination of all the data is difficult, and many critics 
have been led to distinguish several Havilahs. It would 
seem, however, that only absolute necessity would justify 
this, and it is perhaps safest to hold that Havilah is 
always the same region — of which sometimes one part, 
sometimes another, is specially referred to. Del (Par, 
12 ff. 57 ff. ), E. Meyer ( Gesch. d. Alt. I224), identify 
with the NE. part of the Syrian desert; Glaser (Skixxe, 
2323^), with Central and NE. Arabia. See Gold, 
Onyx, Topaz. 

Attempts to find an African Havilah ('A/3aAtrat, etc.) are 
therefore unnecessary, especially since the only other son of Cush 
in Gen. 10 7 who can be probably identified points to Arabia 
(viz. Raamah). It appears that P regarded all (non-Ishmaelite) 
Arabian tribes as connected with Africa. p. b. 

HAVVOTH-JAIR, AV, less correctly, Havoth-jair 
(TNjrvin, enaorAeic iAeip[BAFL]; in Ch. kcomai 
CA 6IP [B*], K. IA6ip [B^h], K- IAp€lp [A], AY <*>0 IA€lp 
[L] ; Auotkiair , Jer. [OSW, 89 14]). This was the name 
of certain towns (which arose out of tent-villages *) on 
the E. side of Gilead. An early tradition respecting 
them is given by JE in Nu. 823941 f. (v. 40 is an inter- 
polation) ; v. 41 ^TraiJXets 1 arjp [A]). 

Bu. thinks that this passage originally stood after Josh. 17 14- 
x8 (Ri. Sa. 87) ; but surely the colonisation described in it belongs 
to a later period (see Judg. 10 iff.). A geographical difficulty is 
caused by Dt. 8x4 (av<*0 lacip [BAFL]) and Josh. 18 30 (xufuu 
ia[e]ip [BAL]), which localise the Hawoth-jair in Bashan instead 
of in Gilead. Apparently the writers identify them with 
the sixty fortresses (Dt.84 xK. 4x3) in the former region — a 
mistake into which only late writers could have fallen. ‘(Even) 
Bashan’ (|e?arrrtK) in Dt. 8 13 is evidently a redactional interpo- 
lation, and the reference to Hawoth-jair (EV * the towns of Jair *) 
in 1 K. 4 13 (om. BL., ava»0 taptip [A]) has been interpolated from 
Nu. 82 4X. In the post-exilic passage 1 Ch. 223 (om. Pesh.) 
Geshur and Aram are said to have taken sixty cities (including 
twenty-three belonging to Jair). . Such is the account generally 
given of the matter ; but a closer inspection of the text of various 
passages referring to Gilead (where ‘ Gilead ’ should probably be 
* Salhad ’) leads to a more favourable view of the writers who 
localise the Hawoth-jair in Bashan, and to a comprehension 
of the otherwise dark passage, x Ch. 223, respecting the conquest 
of the Hawoth-jair by Geshur and Aram. See Jair, Kenath. 

See Kue. Hex . 47 ; Di. Dent., and Bertholet, Deut ., ad loc . ; 
Moore, Judges^ GASm., HG 551 n. 9. 

HAWK (f 3 , iep <\5 [BNAFL]; accipiter), men- 
tioned only in Lev. 11 16 (om. A), Dt. 14 15 (AF in v. 
14), as one of the unclean birds, and in Job 39 a 6 (see 
below). 

By the hawk no well-defined zoological species is meant ; the 
term may be used of any of the smaller diurnal birds of prey. 
These are common in Palestine, the commonest being perhaps 
the kestrel (Tinnunculus alaudarius) and the lesser kestrel (/'. 
cenchris). Both were protected in Egypt as sacred birds. The 
hawk (in Eg. bik) was especially the sacred bird of Horus 
(the sun god) and it is the characteristic feature of solar deities 
in Egypt that they are hawk -headed. The association of the 
hawk with the sun is found outside Egypt. The Neo- Platonists 
connect the two, and in Od. 15 525 the hawk is called * the 
swift messenger of Phoebus.’ Such was their sanctity among 
the Egyptians, that they were kept in sacred groves in various 
places along the Nile, and when dead their bodies were em- 
balmed. 

In Job 39 26 the ties is described as stretching out its 
wings and flying to the south. This applies to the 
migratory habits of many of the smaller kinds, such as 
the lesser kestrel, which migrates to central and 
southern Africa for the winter (cp Thomson, LB 326). 

A. E. S.— S. A. C. 

1 Hawoth occurs only in this compound name. It is a legacy 
from the nomadic stage of Hebrew life (see Government, 1 4). 
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HAWK, NIGHT 

HAWK, NIGHT (DlpriFI), Lev. 11 16. See Night- 
hawk. 

HAT. (1) TVI1, Ad fir ; Prov. 27*5 (RV mg. 
'grass'), Is. 156 (RV ‘grass'), see Grass, x; (a) xrfpror, 
x Cor. 813. 

WARART. (‘pKjn, 3 K. 88, etc., or S^njn, 3 K. 89, 
etc. , 4 God sees,’ § 32 ; azahA[BAQL] ; Ass. tfaxa'ilu). 
Successor of Benhadad I. (q.v.) as king of Syria. 
Two great prophetic biographies referred to him. In 
1 K. 19x5 Elijah is sent from Horeb to Damascus 1 to 
anoint Hazael king over Syria ; in v. 17 /. Hazael’s 
victories over Israel are represented as the divine venge- 
ance upon Baal-worshippers. In 2 K. 8 7-15, however, we 
read that 4 Elisha came to Damascus,’ that he described 
the cruelties which Hazael would practise on the 
Israelites, and that when Hazael shrank in affected 
humility from the prospect (see Dog, § 3), he answered, 
*Yahw6 has showed me that thou shalt be king over 
Syria.’ It would seem that two different accounts were 
current, and that the redactor combined portions of 
each. Historically, it is not important to determine 
whether either or neither of these accounts is correct. 
What is important is the light which 2 K. 87-15 throws 
on the road which Hazael took to the throne. There 
is no reason to doubt the accuracy of this narrative as 
far as Hazael is concerned, and the natural impression 
of the reader is that it was not the sick king, but 
Hazael who 4 took the coverlet 3 (RV), and dipped it in 
water, and spread it on his face, so that he died. ’ The 
opposite view is no doubt reconcilable with the letter of 
the narrative. 8 Probably the redactor has produced 
this indistinctness by the omission of some words, to 
make it more difficult to accuse Elisha of complicity in 
the deed. Who Hazael was, we are not told ; but the 
expressions used by him in v. 13 seem to preclude the 
idea that he was the legitimate heir of Ben-hadad. He 
met the allied forces of Jehoram of Israel and Ahaziah 
of Judah at Ramoth-Gilead (2 K. 828/; 9x4/), 
and gained important successes against Jehu which are 
referred to elsewhere (Damascus, § 8). So great 
indeed was the stress of the affliction of Israel that it 
was not till the reign of Joash b. Jehoahaz, that the 
losses inflicted upon Israel by the Syrians were repaired. 
In the time of Amos the barbarities of Hazael were still 
fresh in the minds of men (Am. I3/). Hazael also 
came into conflict with Shalmaneser II. (q.v.). 
Twice (842 and 839 B.C.) the Assyrian king says that 
he marched against him and defeated him. Shalman- 
eser does not, however, appear to have gained any 
permanent advantage, and he troubled Aram of 
Damascus no more. Thus Hazael was at liberty to 
extend his dominion, and this accounts for the notices 
in 2 K. 10 32 12x8 [17] 1822 of his successes against Jehu 
and Jehoahaz of Israel and Jehoash of Judah. Cp 
Gath, and (on © L ’s insertion in 2 K. 13 22) Aphek, 
3 (a), Kings, § 3 (2). Hazael’s successor was probably 
Mari (see Ben-hadad II. ). t. k. c. 

HAZAIAH (nnn, 4 Yahw6 sees’; 0 z[e]iA [BKA], 

oCiov [L]), in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra ii., § 5 [b] f 15 [1] a), Neh. 11 5. 

HAZAB-ADDARf-RK nVTJ, gTTAyAic *P*A [BAL]), 
a place on the S. border of Judah, Nu. 84 4. + In the || 
passage, Josh. 163, it is called *nK» Addar (AV Adar); 
but probably the Hezron [q.v. i.] which occurs close 
by is a corruption of -an (so Ges.-Buhl). Probably, 
too, adopting necessary emendations, the geographical 
statement in both passages is that the S. border of 
Judah went round by the S. of Kadesh-Barnea (*Ain 
Kadis) and up to Hazar-jerahmeel (near ’Ain Muwaileh), 
and then passed along Azmon (Jebel Helal and Jebel 

1 Read pt?Dl ratal (cp ®), and cp Kings, | 3. 

3 Read Trip (see Bed, | 3, n. 6). 

8 Cp Wi. Alttest. Unters. 64-66. 
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Yelek), and so to the torrent of Misrlm (the Wady el- 
’AriS). Thus the frontier line went southward from 
’Ain Kadis as far, perhaps, as the edge of the Tih 
plateau, and then made a circuit to the Jerahmeelite 
settlement near the saored fountain (see Beer-lahai- 
roi, Jerahmeel), and to el-’Aujeh (En-rimmon), 
where Palmer noticed strongly-embanked terraces which 
must once have been planted with fruit-trees, and thence 
by the Wady el-Abyad into the Wady el-*AriS. A less 
probable view is learnedly set forth by Wetzstein in Del 
Gen.W, 586-590. 

The two texts can hardly both be correct : some corruption 
must be assumed. One emendation i& suggested above. Azmon 
(posy) should probably be En-rimmon (pSTj’V) ; p became p, 
and 1 fell out It remains to read ^RDfTV for TIK and for 
yplpn (the latter occurs in Josh. 16 3). (tjk represents *?KT- 
J/jnpn is more nearly complete; it comes from ^KOm by ordin- 
ary corruption and transposition.) T. K. C. 

HAZAR-ENAN {fff lyn, 'village (enclosure) of 
springs ’ — the second element is not Hebrew but 
Aramaic ; in Ezek. ayAhctoy AINA(n) [BAQ], inNu. 
ApC£NA€IM [B v. 9], -n [B v. xo], -C6PN- [B a?b *'- 9]. 
AC€pNA[e]lN [AFL v. 9, and B afb v. 10]), is the ex- 
treme E. point of the ideal N. boundary of Canaan in 
Ezek. 47x7 (where it is pry nxn, H&zar-Enon), 48 1 

(ayAhc Toy aiAam [B], a. T. AIN am CQ 1). and also 
in Nu. 349 (cp v. xd), a passage which belongs to the 
priestly narrative and depends on Ezekiel. Probably 
Hazar-enon ought also to be substituted for Hazar- 
hatticon (q.v.) in Ezek. 47 16. Its position is un- 
known ; but, from the passages in Ezekiel where the 
territory of Damascus seems to be placed on the N. 
side of the border and excluded from Canaan, the 
conjectures which place it at Karyaten or some other 
point N. of Damascus appear to be illegitimate. 

Identifications must be precarious, whatever view be taken 
of the ideal northern frontier. Van Kasteren {Rev. bib., 30 / 
[’95]) thinks of el-H& 4 r, to the E. of Bdntds, near the road to 
Damascus. As Buhl points out, however {Geog. 67 240), the 
name would be still more appropriate for BaniSs itself (Bani&s 
not being the ancient Baal -gad). This may be only a plausible 
conjecture ; but it acquires importance from its complete con- 
sistency with the description of the E. border in Nu. 84 10-12 ; 
cp Ezek. 47 18 and Hauran. W. R. S. — T. K. C. 

HAZAR-GADDAH (JTJJ § 105; cepei [B?], 
ACeprAhhA [A], ACAP. [L]), a place on the Edomite 
border of Judah (Josh. 15 27). Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
24535 ; 12728) identify 4 Gadda’ with a village in the 
extreme parts of the Daroma, overhanging the Dead Sea. 
More than one site agrees with this description (see Buhl, 
Geog. 185) ; but most prbbably Eusebius and Jerome 
are mistaken, and the village Hazar-gaddah lies nearer 
to Beer- sheba than to the Dead Sea. Cp the name 
Migdal-gad, and see Hazor, i (end). T. K. c. 

HAZAR-HATTICON, RV Hazer-hatticon p ¥0 
fD^n — i.e., ‘the middle village’ ; ayAhtoy CAYMAN 
[B], eyNAN kai TOY eyNAN [A], om. ayAh [Q*]. 
AyAai TOY 01X0 ) n [Q ra £-]), on the ideal N. frontier 
of Canaan (Ezek. 47 16). 

It is probable, both on external grounds and on the evidence 
of ®, that we should read Hazar-enon (pj*p for pa»n) (so Sm., 

Co.). Van Kasteren’s attempted identification {Rev. Bibl., ’95, 
p. 30) is therefore needless. See Hazar-enan. 

HAZARMAVETH (71)51 §*<>5; Sab. DCDDlYr 

in Gen. ACApMO)0 [A 1 ], CApMO>0 [A*], r-' rx? _ 

ACAPAMO)0 [L] ; in Ch. APAMCO0 [A], om. B, 
AC6pMO)0 [L]) ; the eponym of an Arabian clan, called 
son of Joktan (q.v.) ; Gen. 10 26, 1 Ch. I20+. The 
name (which cccurs in Sabaean, see above) represents 
the mod. Hacjramaut (or Ha<Jramut), the name of a 
broad valley running for 100 m. or more parallel to the 
coast, by which the valleys of the high Arabian table- 
land discharge their not abundant supply of water into 
the sea at Saihut 1 A similar name occurs in Asia 
Minor (Adramyttium) ; the final syllable was probably 
1 Bent, Southern Arabia, 71 [1900]. 
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-moth or -mutk (cp Azmaveth). The modern district 
is less extensive than the ancient. The kings of Hadra- 
xnaut have left inscriptions which Glaser has lately dis- 
covered. 

According to Strabo (xvi. 4 a), the x*Tpapwtrai were one of the 
four chief tribes dwelling in southern Arabia (their capital was 
Sabata or Sabatas (the Sabtah of v. 7). See Glaser, Skizze, 
2 ao , 4 2 3^ » Hommel, AHT , 77^, 80 etc., and cp BDB. 

Here dwelt the people who in v. 7 are called Sabtah 

HAZAB-SHUAIi (ty'IB' IVn, § 105), a city, on the 

extreme southern border of Judah, assigned to Simeon : Josh. 15 
a8 (xoA (UTtttika [BL], cuxapaov Aa [A]); Josh. 19 3 (ap<ra>Aa [B], 
<rep<rovAa [A], a[ou]p<roAa [L]) ; xCh.428 («cnjp «ovAa0 [B], 
€<rep<rova\ [A], aa-epaauoO (L]) ; Neh. 11 27 (om. BR*A, ecrtpaoaX 
[ K c. a tug.], atrepauaX [L]). 

It is very probably identical with the Wib*. Asareel 
of 1 Ch. 4 16, and eaeXuv, the brother of ‘ Ir-nahash ’ 
(Beer-sheba), <5 1 Ch. 4 12. Conder identifies with the 
ruin Sa'weh, on a hill E. of Beersheba. But the name 
is almost certainly a Hebraised form of Ar. siyal, a 
kind of acacia tree, which grows in Arabia (see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 291). Cp Shittah-tree. t. k. c. 

HAZAR-SUSAH (HQ-ID 1*11), Josh. 19st; CAp- 
coyceiN [B], AcepcoyciM [A], a[ca] pcoyciN [L]), 
also called Hazar-Susim (<£ in Josh. ; and MT. 

1 Ch. 431+, D'D-ID "n ; HMicycecopAM 1 [B*], 
HMICyCCOC OPAM [B ab l, HMICYCCOCIM [A HMICY 
points to a reading 'xn]), Acepcoyci [L], where a 
Simeonite village. The name apparently means ‘ station 
of a mare. ’ But this is an early editor’s guess, not a 
record of Solomon’s importation of horses (cp Marca- 
both). Possibly a corruption of nsn, Haser *aziz, 

‘ strong enclosure. ’ Kephar ‘Aziz was a place in the 
province of Idumaea where R. Ishmael, a contemporary 
of R. ‘Akiba, resided (Neub. Giogr. 117). T. K. C. 

HAZAZON-TAMAR, RV, AV Hazezon-Tamar 
(npn fvvn [in Ch. pnn], § io 3 ; acacan 0ama P 

[BAL], in Ch. ACAM 0AMAPA [B], ANACAN 0AMAP 
[A] ; asasonthamar ), mentioned as inhabited by 
Amorites, and as conquered by Chedorlaomer, together 
with the region of the Amalekites, after he had come 
to Kadesh, Gen. 14 7. In 2 Ch. 20 2 it is identified 
with En-gedi, which was probably suggested by the 
meaning of Tamar (date-palm), En-gedi having been 
famous for its palms. But the situation of En-gedi 
does not suit. Hence Knobel thought of the important 
site called Thamaro or Thamara, and identified by 
some with Kumub, NE. of ‘Ain Kadis (see Tamar) ; 
but palms, we may be sure, have never grown at 
Kumub. There must be a corruption in the text, 
which in so ill-preserved a narrative need not surprise 
us. Probably we should read for 4 (the Amorites that 
dwelt) in Hazazon-tamar ’ 4 (the Amorites that dwelt) 
in the land of Misrim,’ onso p«a. 2 

In truth, it is difficulty to see how the N. Arabian land^ of 


taken as a gloss, and 4 Hazazon-tamar’ be explained as a con- 
ventional expression for the country S. of Judaea, derived from 
Gen. 147 in its already corrupt form. T. K. C. 

HAZE L (T-lS, Gen. 30 37+). This very interesting tree- 
name ( luz ) is wrongly rendered. 

Note (1) that the scene of the narrative in Gen. 80 3 1-43 is laid 
in Haran, whereas the hazel-tree is said not to grow in this 
region, and (2) that this tree is aho not known in S. Palestine, 
to which the author of the narrative (J) belongs. 

The fact that in Syr. and Ar. the cognate word means 
4 almond-tree,' strongly favours RV’s rendering Almond 
(q.v . ), which is also given by Vg. ( amygdalinas ) and 
is not inconsistent with the Kapolmpr of ® ARL , K&pvov 
being a general term. nS may be a foreign word ; the 

1 tniDD'Jtn ’» a simple transposition. 

8 pK3 became grn * onsD corrupted into 
’ For an analogous corruption see Ps. 120 4 (Che. Ps.W). 
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proper Heb. term for ‘almond’ is igp. See Lttw, 
no. 319; Celsius, 1.53/ 

HAZELELPONI, RV H&xzelelponl ; 

ecHAeBBcoN [B], ecHAAeAtfxoN [A], ac€Aa 4 ka>n€i 
[L]), sister of Jezrbel, Ishma, and Idbash [oq.v.l 
(iCh.43). 

One of the oddest names in Chronicles, mentioned in con- 
nection with (the Judahite) Jezreel, Rtam, and (probably) Hur 
b. Judah (1 Ch. 43). Olshausen (Lehrb. d. kebr . Spr 6x8) 
explains, 4 Give shade, thou who lookest upon me ’ ; Curtis (in 
Hasting, DB 2 128 a) 4 the Zelelponites.’ Neither view com- 
mends itself, 'jifi <J>oni) is a duplication of US (jpenu) in ^103* 
(Penuel) which follows : VSxn is miswritten for Halasel, 

the true original of Bezaleel [q.v.]. Possibly Halasel 

is the full name of Halusa (better known to usasZiKLAG). 
The name would correspond to Jerahmeel (see Rehoboth, 
Jerahmeel). t> k> c . 

H AZFiR-HATTICON, or ‘the middle Hazer ’ (“l^Tt 
FIJI), Ezek. 47 16 RV, AV Hazar-hatticon [ q.v .J. 

HAZERIM (D'lVn, achAco0[B], achpo>0 [AFL]), 
AV’s mistake, derived from ©, for 4 villages ' (so RV 
Dt.223). SeeAvviM. 

HAZEROTH (D ‘[131^11; ACHpco0 [BAFL] ; in Dt. 
li translated <\yAo)N [BAFL]), an unknown locality 
mentioned in Nu. 11 35 12x6 8817 f Dt. lx. See 
Wandering, § 7. 

HAZEZON-TAMAR OIJP) j’VJfn) Gen. 14 7 AV, 
RV Hazazon-Tamar. 

HAZIEL (’jR'rn, § 32 prob. =Jahaziel 4 El 

sees’; eiemA [B], azihA [AL]), a Gershonite Levite, 
temp. David (1 Ch. 289). 

HAZO (itn, azay [ADD]), Nahor’s fifth son (Gen. 
2222). The name resembles Ass. Hazu (=-ltn), which 
was a mountain region of volcanic conical hills (so Fr. 
Del. ) in N. Arabia (KB 2 131). See Buz. 

HAZOR ; ACU)p [BAFL]; asor), like Hezron 
(q.v.), is a name corresponding, probably, not to the 
Ar. hisar (‘fort’) but to hazira. (‘sheep-fold,’ cp 
Cattle, § 6 n. 5), an enclosure of thorny branches or of 
stone. The name Hazor or Hazar occurs frequently 
as a place-name in the pastoral Negeb, the region of 
the 4 Hezronites ’ — nomads who dwelt within such en- 
closures (cp Hezron). The phrase 4 the kingdoms of 
Hazor ’ (Jer. 49 28 30 33 ; i) atfXi ) [BNAQ]) is a collec- 
tive term for the region of the settled Arabs in the S. 
or E. of Palestine (cp Jer. 2634 Is. 42 n) ; cp the Ar. 
hadir used (in the plur. ) of the settled Arabs living in 
towns and villages as contrasted with the purely nomad 
Arabs (cp Rob. BR 1 305 and Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 274). 

1. The Hazor of king Jabin (q.v.) lay near the 
waters of Merom, not far from Kedesh (Jos. 11 and [@ B 
cloo/m, @ L aaawp] 12x9 Judg. 42 17 1 S. 129; a<rw/>, -pos 
Jos. Ant. v. 5 1 xiii. 5 6/.). Its identification is doubt- 
ful. Wilson and Guerin think of the Tell Harr eh, 
SE. of Kedesh, where there are extensive ruins. Conder 
and others prefer Jebel Hadlreh ( 4 Mt. of the sheep-fold ’ ; 
cp the plain Merj- Hadlreh), a little to the W. of Deshfin, 
about three quarters of an hour S. from Kedesh (cp 
Baed., 262). On the whole, Robinson’s identification 
with the Tell Khureibeh, 1680 ft. above sea-level, 
2,\ m. S. from Kedesh, seems the most suitable ; but 
no ruins have as yet been discovered there. 

As hudarq l-ru) it seems to be mentioned on the old 
Egyptian' lists ofThotmes and the papyrus Anastasi (WMM 
As. u. Eur. 173), an ! its importance in the forrteenth century 
is perhaps revealed by the A mama Tablets, where the king of 
Hasflra or JJazura is mentioned several times; it had smaller 
dependent towns, and its king is mentioned with the king of 
Sidon (from which Petrie infers that a Hazor xxm. SE. of Tyre 
is meant). 1 

In Jos. 1936 (P) Hazor appears as a ‘fenced* city 
and is allotted to Naphtali. Its inhabitants were 
carried off by Tigiath-pileser (2 K. 1629). It is 
1 Syria and Egypt, 94 173. 
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HAZOR-HADATTAH 

mentioned in x Macc.1167 (AV Nasor, vacwp [VA], 
curap [N]) and is the Aser, RV Asher, of Tob. la 
(acrrip [BA] affffrjp [N]). 

Whether the Hazor fortified by Solomon was really 
the northern one seems doubtful (i K. 9 xs om. BL, e<re/> 
[A] ; in 10 a 3 , c urtrovp [B], -8 [L], om. A; heser [Vg.]). 
Althoughfollowed by Megiddo its mention with Gezer and 
localities in the neighbourhood of J erusalem does not inspire 
confidence, and both Jer. and Eus. (OS® 97 xo, assure / 
227 34 <ur<TQup) actually locate it in Judah. This position 
seems more natural, and in ®’s addition to i K. 2 (35 i 
a<T<jovp [BA], aaovd [L]) Hazor and the other places are 
followed immediately by Beth-horon and Baalath. 
Which Hazor is meant, however, is uncertain. Jer. 
and Eus. speak of a Judaean Aser (OS® 92 x 9 22O93) 
between Ashkelon and Ashdod ; and an As or on the 
borders of the former is by them (erroneously ?) identi- 
fied with Hazor-hadattah. Perhaps Solomon’s 
Hazor is the same as no. 3 below. Megiddo seems to 
be a corruption 1 of Migdal-gad [g.v.], unless for 
'Hazor, Megiddo,' we should read Hazar-gaddah 

2. A locality in Benjamin mentioned between Ana- 
niah (Beit Hanina?) and Ramah ( Neh. 11 33 K ca ^ L, 
om. BN*A). One might plausibly identify it with the 
ruins of Hazzur near Beit Hanina (PEFMm. 8x14). 
The mention of Zeboim, however, between Hadid and 
Neballat (v. 34) makes it possible that Hazor may 
mean Baal-hazor (-nxn 2 S. 1823 jScuXcurw p [B], 
fieWa. [A], pa<rc\\. [L]), which in its turn is defined 
as being ‘beside Ephraim’ [g. v. , ii.]. This is Tell 
“Astir — a hill 1 hour NE. from Bethel (which place is 
mentioned in Neh. 11 31) — and lies ENE. of Jifn& (i.e. 
Ophni) ; cp Buhl, Pal. 177. See Esora. 

3. A town in the Negeb of Judah mentioned between 
Kedesh and Ithnan (Josh. 15 23 cur op [uavcuv] [B], aatop 
[L.], om. A) ; Buhl (l.c. 182) identifies with Hudere , E. 
from Hebron and NE. from Main. Cp below. 

4. Another Hazor, alternatively called j'nsn rri np s 
(Kerioth-hezron, RV ; AV read as two) is enumerated 
in the same group (Josh. 15 25 ir6Xctj c laepcw [B], 

-jx [A], r6\eis eopcj/x [L]) and is identified by Buhl with 
mod. Karyaten S. of Main, the place whence Judas per- 
haps derived his designation ‘ Iscariot’ (but see Judas). 

The modern form of Hazor survives in the Negeb in the forms 
Nadira, a mount S. of Kumub, and a well, el-Nu&rd, in et- Tih 
<cpRob. BR I223). See Hazor-hadattah. S. A. C. 

HA 7 .OTt.TTAT) ATT AH (so RV ; iirnn “I'lSn ,—i.e. 
[Aram.] 'New Hazor,’ &c<op thn k&inhn [L; 
om. BA], asor nova [Vg.]), a place on the Edomite 
border of Judah (Josh. 1625). 

' An Aramaic adjective, however, in this region is so strange 
that the reading must be questioned ’ (Di.). nmn is probably a 
miswritten form of rflHp which follows ; Hadattah should be 
omitted. AV gives, ‘And Hazor, Hadattah.’ Eus. and Jer. 
(OS 217 3 x 90 s) place this Hazor too far N., viz., on the borders 
of Ashkelon, towards the E. See Hazor, i. T. K. C. 

HAZZELELPOHI i Ch. 4 3 RV. AV 

Hazelelponi. 

head is the equivalent in OT of rtf I, and in 

Aram, parts of Dan. of EW, rtff, and in NT of 
K€d>&XH‘ In iCh. 10 xo EV also gives ‘head’ for 
gulgoleth. This passage furnishes a good starting- 
point for our survey of some of the ideas connected by 
the Hebrews with the head, rbibi (gulgoleth) does not 
really mean 'head.' The Chronicler misunderstood 
1 S. 81 xo. 

The first part of the verse, relative to Saul’s armour, is a 
par enth es is , and probably a gloss, but seemed to the Chronicler 
to be the beginning of a statement respecting the trophies carried 
off by the Philistines. If this view was correct there was no 

1 In x K. 9 15(10 23) the readings are fuxy&m [A], fiaStav [B] (cp 
medam, OS (*) 140 34), panwttu [L] ; in 2 35 fioytm [B], -to* [ALj. 

8 A possible connection with Makkedah may also be 
suggested. 
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choice but to emend \fipi ‘his body’ into ‘his skull,' 

in spite of the fact that, according to usage, it was not merely 
the skull, but the whole head of an enemy, that was the victor s 
trophy. 

A critical translation of Chronicles would therefore 
have to render, in 1 Ch. 10 xo, ' and they stuck up his skull 
in the house of Dagon. * Why the head was chosen as a 
trophy ( Judg. 7 25 x S. 17 54 57 31 9 2 S. 4 7 20 ax /. 2 K. 
106 ff.) may at first seem to need no investigation; 
was not the severed head a convincing proof of death? 
It may have become no more than this when the grim 
narrative in 2 K. was written. When, however, 

we read of the Australians that one of the trophies 
which they carry home after killing an enemy is the 
kidney fat, and that this is kept by the assassin to lubricate 
himself, because he thinks that thus he acquires the 
strength of his victim, 1 we begin to suspect that there is 
something more than we at first supposed in the custom 
of decapitating a dead enemy. What is it, then ? It 
is the idea that the head is a special seat of life (which 
accounts for the phrase ‘to swear by the head,’ Mt. 
5 36). Hence among the Iranians the head of a victim 
was dedicated to Haoma, in order that the life, 
represented by the head, might return to its divine giver. 
That was not indeed the usage of the Egyptians or 
of the Hebrews. Yet both peoples had a reverence 
for the head. ‘There are twenty-two vessels in the 
head which draw the spirits into it, and send them 
thence to all parts of the body,’ is the assertion of the 
Ebers Papyrus (Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 216), and shows 
what the feeling of the Egyptians was. 

It is true Herodotus (2 39, quoted by WRS, Rel. Sent. ( 2 ) 379) 
states that the head of a sacrificial victim was not offered on the 
altar, but sold to Greek traders, or thrown into the Nile; but 
this is opposed to the clear evidence of the Egyptian monu- 
ments. 8 

The Hebrews, too, doubtless offered the head, among 
the other chief parts of the body, upon the altar, and 
there is considerable improbability (see Dove’s Dung, 
col. 1130) in the statement in the MT of 2 K. 625 that 
heads of asses were eaten during a great famine in 
Samaria, — first, because ass’s flesh was forbidden food, 
and next, because the dried head of any animal being 
used by the Semites as an amulet, it was not natural 
for them to eat the head. 8 (The eating of the head of 
the paschal lamb was an exception. ) It is also probable 
that there is a sense of the sacredness of the head in the 
statement of 1 S. 17 54 and 1 Ch. 10 10 respecting the 
head of Goliath and the skull of Saul respectively. In the 
former passage the MT tells us that David took the head 
of the Philistine and brought it to Jerusalem (o^enr), 
but this anachronism is probably an error of the scribes 
(Che. Exp. T. 10 522 [’99]); the true reading is to 
‘Saul’ (71K? 1 ?). Saul who had not stirred from his 
place could not regard the head of Goliath as a trophy ; 
but he may have valued it greatly as a supernatural 
guardian or amulet. And so in 1 Ch. 10 xo even the 
Chronicler feels that the skull (representing the head) 
of Saul may well have been affixed as a sacred object 
to the wall of a Philistine temple. Possibly we may 
connect his statement with the view certainly held in 
Talmudic times that a mummified human head 
(tlraphim) or even a human skull (*db), could give 
the knowledge of the future. 4 

Among the various idioms in which the head finds a place a 
few may be mentioned. 

(1) To ‘lift up the head,’ when spoken of another, most 
naturally means ‘to raise to honour’ (see e.g. Gen. 40 13 2 K .25 
27). In Gen. 40 19, however, it means * to take off the head ’ 
as a punishment. It is one of those plays on words in which 
Hebrew writers delight. 

(2) Yah wfc ‘ will take away thy master from thy head ’ (2 K. 2 3 5 
EV) alludes to the customary position of pupils at the feet of their 
teacher (cp Acts 22 3). 


1 WRS RelSemA 2 ) 38a 
8 See Rawlinson, Herodotus, 2 71. 

8 WRS ReLSem.ty, 3 8x. 

4 For the references see Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud. 2660 ff.\ 
Selden, De Die Syris, 59; Levy, NHWB , s.v, 
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HEADBAND 

(3) * They shoot out the Up, they shake the head ’ (Ps.22 7 [8]) 
may strike us as a strange combination of phrases. With the 
Hebrews, however, shaking the head is a sign of mockery (cp 
Ps. 44x4 [15k aK. 19 ax), though it may also be a gesture of 
sympathy (Job 16 4). 

(4) * Thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head ’ (Prov. 25 22) 
would most naturally mean, ‘ Thou shalt take vengeance upon 
him by destroying him’ 1 (Gen. 19 24, Ps. 11 6 [7]). Of course, 
this does not suit the context, nor can nnn mean anything but 
‘fetch,’ or ‘ carry away.’ Hence the text must be out of order. 
Read, ‘ for (so) thou wilt quench coals of fire ’ 2 (i.e. evil passions, 
Ecclus. 8 10). Certainly the reference to the head can be well 
spared ; the ethical gain is considerable. 

In a Zend scripture we read, after an exhortation to charity 
on the ground that the Law begs for charity in the person of 
thy brethren who beg for bread, ‘Ever will that bread be 
burning coal upon thy head’ (Vistasp Yast, 36, in [Oxford] 
Zendcmesta , part ii., by Darmesteter, 338). The ‘burning 
coal on the head ’ seems to be a figurative expression for the 
vengeance imprecated on him who refuses the bread of alms. 
If so, it suggests what the MT of Prov. 25 22a ought to mean. 
On the phrase ‘to cover the head,’ etc. (in mourning), see 
Mourning. T. K. c. 

HEADBAND. For (1) kifluritn, Is. 3 20 AV 

<RV ‘ sashes ’) ; see Girdle, 4 ; and for (2) “1SK, dp her, x K. 
20 38 41 RV (AV ‘ ashes ’), see Turban, a. 

HEADTIRE. 1. RV for nrajD, migbadk, the 

priestly ‘bonnet’ of AV (Ex. 2840 etc.). See Mitre, i. 2. RV 
for INS, pg er, in Is.8 20 (AV ‘ bonnet ’), Ezek. 24 17 (AV * tire ’). 
See Turban, 2. 3. EV for xi'8api$, x Esd. 86; see Crown. 

HEABT (3 1 ? or xti. on the distribution of which re- 
spectively in OT writings see Briggs, Kohut Memorial 
Studies , 94-105 (’97); KApAlA)- 8 There are some 
interesting varieties in the biblical use of the term * heart. ’ 
Primarily the heart is the seat and principle of vitality, 
for ‘ the life of the flesh is in the blood ’ (Lev. 17 xx), and 
the receptacle of the blood is the heart. 

Hence the expressions, ‘let your heart live’ (Ps. 22 26 [27]); 
‘ it reaches to thy heart ' (Jer. 4 18 ; cp v. 10 ‘ to the soul ’) ; ‘ the 
whole heart is faint ’ (Is. 1 5). 

‘ Heart ’ and ‘ flesh * (*iRr ) combined designate the 
whole inner and outer man (as in Ass. leru and libbu) ; 
see Ps. I69 73 a 6 (cp Eschatology) ; and for ‘heart’ 
in the sense of * inner man ’ note the phrase so frequent 
in Dt. (e.g., 429), ‘with all the heart and with all the 
soul. 

More special meanings are the following : — 

(a) The seat of the appetites, emotions, and passions ; see, 
■e.g., Ps. 104 15 Dt. 196 1 K. 8 38 Is. 80 29. 


understanding exceeding much, and largeness of heart,’ 1 K. 4 29 
EV ; ‘it is in his heart (i.e. purpose) to destroy,’ Is. 10 7 ; ‘ the 
heart (purpose) of Pharaoh was changed,’ Ex. 14 5 ; ‘ David laid 
up these words in his heart,’ i.e. in his memory, 1 S. 21 12 (cp 
Lk. 2 19 51). So Ps. 81 12 [13], * a dead man out of heart ’ would 
mean ‘a dead man, forgotten,’ if the Hebrew text were correct. 

(c) Consciousness, conscience, character. So Prov. 14 xo (a 
fine passage even in EV ; but ‘ intermeddleth with its joy ’ strikes 
a false note, for even a stranger feels some sympathy with simple 
human joys), where read — 

A heart that feels its deep vexation 

Cannot intermingle with the joy of a stranger . 4 

Hitzig would give the sense of ‘ consciousness ’ to the word 
‘heart’ in the well-known phrase ‘a clean heart,’ Ps. 51 10 [if]. 
He supports this by a reference to Prov. 22 xza; a clear conscious- 
ness — i.e., a joyous temper — would then be the boon sought for by 
the speaker. But the reference is not tenable, for in the passage 
referred to 0 enables us to restore an all-important word which 
has been lost— viz., ‘ Yahwfe.’ A human king may be partial to 
joyous-hearted subjects, but Yahwb loves those whose conscience, 
or moral character, is spotless ; ayairq. icvpiot bo- tax KapSias. 

As to Ps. 51 xo [xa], the true sense of this religiously 

1 Toy (Prov. 468) still adheres to the traditional view that the 
pang of contrition is meant. But what unsophisticated Jewish 
reader could so have interpreted the words? 

2 naan nf 

8 Lazarus (Etkik d. Judenthums [’98], 331) notes that Talm. 
has a narrower reference than the biblical 2 1 ?, and desig- 
nates the inward disposition as distinguished from external acts. 

4 In b read, with Chajes, JTjm’ dh It nnDba. Deep sorrow 
incapacitates a man for sympathy with the joys of others. 
Frankenberg reads ji"IT (0 vftus) for IT; but the result is not 
simple enough for a proverb. 
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important passage is shown by Ezek. 11 19 / 183x8626/., 
where ‘ a new heart,’ or * a heart of flesh,’ is the organ 
of that new life which Israel is to lead in the ideal age. 
A ‘clean heart’ is therefore ‘a pure conscience and 
character.* The consciousness of being free from guilt 
had often been possessed by the early Israelites tem- 
porarily as a consequence of the due performance of 
ritual forms ; but the future Israelites would possess 
it permanently, because they would have a moral organ 
which would guard them against displeasing their 
righteous and holy God. 

Such a. ‘clean heart’ is otherwise described as a ‘steadfast 


doth not reproach me ’ (?), and especially 1 K. 8 38 where EV’s 
rendering, r every man the plague of his own heart,’ should 
rather be ‘ every man a stroke m (lit. of) his own conscience.’ 
The idea is that God not only strikes the body or the possessions 
of a sinner, but forcibly touches his heart, or conscience, with 
conviction of sin (see Klo., Ki.). 

In the books admitted into the Heb. canon (for the 
Apocrypha cp Wisd. 7xi Ecclus. 42x8 [N]) © has the 
proper Greek term for conscience, <rvvel 8 ri<ris, only once 
— viz. in Eccles. 10 20 , where the Hebrew text has the 
late word piD- 1 It is, however, common in NT, though 
it occurs only once in the Gospels (Jn. 89 in a disputed 
section). For the sense of ‘ character,’ see also Jer. 12 3 , 

‘ Thou hast tried my heart ’ ; Ps. 79 [xo] 1 Thess. 24. 

Here we find ourselves on the line of progress to NT 
religion. The Pauline epistles give the heart a central 
position in the moral nature of man. It has the power 
of immediate perception of the spiritual truths revealed 
by God’s spirit. God, we are told, has shone in the 
hearts of Christians to give the light of the knowledge 
of the divine glory (2 Cor. 46) ; we even meet with the 
strange expression ‘ the eyes of your heart ’ (Eph. 1 x8). 
Here the * heart ’ is in fact almost a Hebraistic synonym 
for that ‘ reason ’ or 4 understanding ’ (vovs or Sidvoia) 
which is the responsive element in man to the divine 
spirit (cp Gnosis, § 5). The germ of this representa- 
tion, however, is to be found in the teaching of Jesus. 

4 Happy are the pure in heart, for they will see God ’ 
(Mt. 58 ). Indeed, the entire Sermon on the Mount im- 
presses the necessity of keeping the * heart ’ pure and in 
constant contact with God and with heavenly things as 
the condition of pure morality. This again is but the 
clearer expression of the OT view that it is affinity 
of character that brings a man near to God ; and that 
the moral and spiritual life which produces character is 
seated in the innermost part of man — i.e., in his 
‘heart.’ T. K. C. 

HEARTH. For ( 1 ) !"IK, 'ah (ecXAPAl arula), Jer. 

8022/; (2) “1V3, kiyydr, Zech. 126 RV ‘pan (of fire)' (6oAd v , 
caminum) ; (3) ipiD, mdfcd, Ps. 102 3 [4] (<f>pvy low, cretniunt , 

i.e., dry wood), RV ‘firebrand’; plur. Hp"lD> fttdkede , Is. 
88 14, EV ‘ burnings,’ see Coal, 8 3. 

Lev. 6 9 [ 2 ] is difficult (see below) ; RV 4 on the hearth,’ RV»sr- 
‘ on its firewood ’ ; neither is right. The small o proceeds from 
an ancient corrector (cp the small | in Is. 44 14) and (as in Is. 
l.c.) is conjectural. Read ‘on the fire’ (see 4); the 

letters *np\*i were accidently misarranged as mpr, and a 
corrector changed < into q (suggested by SS). 

4* "Np T \ ydkad, Is.S0i4f (0BKAQr om., al. [see Field] 
KavoTpa, incendium ) ; ‘the fire burning on the hearth.’ 

On the 4 hearth of God,’ Is. 29 x (RVmg.), see Altar, Ariel; 
on the 4 cakes upon the hearth ’ of Gen. 186 see Bread, | 2 (a ) ; 
on the 4 hearthstones ’ of Ezek. 40 43 (AV®E*) see Hook, 7. 

HEATH, RV 11 *- ‘tamarisk’ {'ardr, Tjni ?; 2 ArPlO- 
MypiKH. Jer. 17 6 48 6+). The Heb. word may be con- 
nected with ^/-ny, signifying nakedness, and so point to 
the stunted appearance of the plant (see below). 

1 JHDi however, in Eccles., l.c., is probably corrupt ; Perles 
reads 5|jnrD3, * on thy couch.’ 

2 The same form occurs as an adj. = * naked ’ in Ps. 102 vj [18] ; 
but cp Che. Ps.^i 
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The form 'drd'fr, in Jer. 486— for which ©braq read 
THJ/ (implied in ovos aypioc)— is most naturally explained as a 
4 broken plural' of 'ar'dr 1 (Hitz. Jes. 201, Lag. Sem. I30); 
Barth’s view of it as a sing, adjectival form (NB 160) is less 
likely. 4 Tamarisk* is the rendering of © b *aq in Jer. 176 
(aypiopvptieri [BKAQ]), of Aq. in Jer. 17 6 (in 48 6 fivpher]) and 
of Vg. ; Tg. has in the former place turaiay-axrfAvpoc, 'edible 
thistle/ but in the other takes 'drS'ir to be a proper name (so 
Sym. apoup ) ; Pesh. simply renders by 4 root ’ in both places. 

The plant intended is almost certainly a juniper, as 
that is the meaning of Ar. 'arar, and the most likely 
sort is, according to Tristram (NHB 358), the Juni- 
perus Sabina L. , or Savin. This tree abounds on the 
rocks above Petra, where as Robinson (BR 2 506) says, 
it grows to the height of 10 or 15 feet, and hangs upon 
the rocks even to the summit of the cliffs and needles. 

4 Its gloomy stunted appearance, with its scale-like leaves 
pressed close to its gnarled stem, and cropped close by the wild 
goats, gives great force to the contrast suggested by the 
prophet.’ Tristram adds, 'There is no true heath in Palestine 

3. of the Lower Lebanon.’ Hooker states that this particular 
plant is still called * arar by the Arabs. See also Aroer. 

[The ' ar'dr , or juniper, has been found in z S. 20 19 / 41, 
(crit. emend.), where David is said to have sat down beside 
a juniper tree, while Jonathan shot arrows at three prominent 
rocks near. The passage gains in picturesqueness, (mg D'sn 
in v. 20 should be D*TC ; mg was originally DHX, and intended 
as a correction of o^xn - see Che. Crit. Bib. and cp Ezel.)] 

N. M. 

HEATHEN (D^J ; € 0 nh)- The rendering is plainly 
wrong in AV of Lev. 2544 2645, but is admissible when 
goyim or idrq is used of nations whose religion is 
neither Jewish, nor Jewish -Christian, nor Christian, 
with consciousness of this fact. 

Cp Sanderson (1627), 4 Abimelech, an heathen-man, who had 
not the knowledge of the true God of heaven to direct him ’ ; 
Caxton, Pref. to Malory’s Arthur (1483), ‘in al places crysten 
and hethen.’ Possibly the Gothic original of ‘heathen ’ may be 
traced to Armenian het'anos, an adaptation of Gk. edvos, though 
the stem-vowel seems to have been assimilated to Gothic hatpi 
‘heath’ (Murray, New Eng. Diet.). See Gentii.k, § 2. 

HEAVEN. On the various Hebrew conceptions of a 
heaven as the abode of supernatural beings and (later) 
of the risen dead, see Eschatology, and cp Earth 
and World, Earth [Four Quarters], Paradise. 

The usual Hebrew term is D'Dff (plur., not dual ; © ovpavfc), 
but ‘heaven’ is used also by AV to render Ps. 77 x8[x9] 
(RV, whirlwind,’ see Winds), and pW Ps. 896 [7] 37 [38] 
(RV ‘sky*). In the NT besides ovpavbs and iirovpaviot the 
only feature which calls for remark is the reference to a belief in 
a plurality of heavens (tA iyovpav to, Eph. 1 3 20 26 8 10, etc.), 
probably due to Persian influence ; see especially Charles, 
Secrets of Enoch , xxx-xlvii. 

HEAVENLY BODIES (ctoixcia). 2 Pet 3 10 xa 
RV m *- See Elements, § 2. 

HEAVE OFFERING 

primitice ; Ex. 2927, etc. ). See Sacrifice, and cp 
Taxation and Tribute. 

hebel fon), Josh. 1929 RV®*- See Ahlab, n. 

HEBER n?n, but -I 3 n in Nu. 26 45 ; X*Bep [BAL] ; 
see Names, § 70). 

1. The husband of Jael (q. v. ), and head of a Kenite 
sept which separated from the main body of the tribe 
(see Kenites), and in the course of its nomadic wander- 
ings went as far north as a certain sacred tree near 
Kedesh (see Zaanaim, The Plain of) ; Judg. 4 n (oi 
ir\ri<rtov [B]) 1721. In Judg. 624 (xaXe /9 [A]) he has 
been introduced by a glossator. WMM (As. u. Bur. 
174, cp 193) connects *rp with Kina, mentioned in the 
Pap. Anastasi, and apparently situated E. of Megiddo 
(see Jensen, ZA 10 355/, and cp Amalek). Thus 
there is an apparent coincidence between Heber of 
Kina, and the eponym of the neighbouring tribe of 
Asher (see 2 below). See Engannim, Jethro. 

2. The eponym of an Asherite clan ; Gen. 46 17 (P) 

[A], -0oA [D], .flop [LD; Nu. 2645 (xojSc p [BAFL]); and x Ch. 

1 Of the form fa'&lil (Wright’s Arab. Gram., f 305). 
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731/ (yaficp [B 9. 31k uxojtop [LD. The clan is called the 
Hebe rites in Nu.2645 xoj3*p(e> [BAFL]). J as trow 

connects this name with the ^Jabiri of the Amarna tablets (cp 
his view on Malchiel, q.v.) ; JBL 11 xx8^ f 126 i^C ; so also. 
Hommel, A HT, 235 260 n. This is problematical. See Asher, 

S *• 

3. A clan in Judah, the ‘lather’ of Socoh (x Ch. 4 z8 : a£cura 
[B], aBtp [AL]). 1 See Socoh, x. 

4. A Benjamite (1 Ch. 8 17 ; afiap [BA], a/fep [L]). 

5. x Ch. 6 13. See Eber (3). 

6. x Ch. 8 22. See Eber (4). 

7. Lk. 8 35. See Eber (x). S. A. C. 

HEBREW LANGUAGE. 3 The name Hebrew (Lat. 
Hebrceus ; Gr. eBpAIOc) is a transcription of 'ebr&ya, 
v the Aramaic equivalent of the original OT 
Hebrew worc * TW* pi. * ibrim , which is the 
proper gentilic name of the people who also 
bore the collective name of Israel or Children of Israel 
(B’nfi Israel). The name of Israel with its sacred 
associations in the patriarchal history is that by which 
the OT writers prefer to designate their nation ; and 
this circumstance, combined with the fact that the term 
Hebrews is frequently employed where foreigners are 
introduced as speaking or spoken to (e.g . , Ex. 26 1 S. 
469 Gen. 40 15 Ex. 3 x 8 ), has led to the conjecture that 
the name of Hebrews (men from the other side, scil. of 
the Euphrates) was originally given to the descendants 
of Abraham by their Canaanite neighbours, and con- 
tinued to be the usual designation of the Israelites among 
foreigners, just as the Magyars are known to other 
Europeans as Hungarians (foreigners), as we call the 
High- Dutch Germans (warriors), or as the Greeks gave 
the name of Phoenicians to the people that called them- 
selves Canaanites . 3 A closer view of the case, does not 
confirm this conjecture. 

[Stade’s theory, however, — that the Israelites were called 
Hebrews, after their passage of the Jordan, in contradistinction 
to the other West- Jordanic peoples, though connected with a 
historical theory not borne out by the (later) Israelite tradition 
— is still maintained by its author, Akad. Reden , ’99, p. no. As 
to the £tabiri of Am. Tab.,Wi. {Kohut Memorial Studies, 604 ff.; 
cp GI 1 18 ff.) defends the view that the people so-called are 
nomads from the other side of the Jordan, such as the Suti or 
pre- Aramaic Bedawins of the Syrian desert. These nomads were 
the earlier ‘ Hebrews.’ But cp Hommel, AHT, 230 ff. , 258 ff.) 
Nor has the word Hebrew been hitherto found in the early 
monuments of other Eastern nations [unless indeed the ^abiri 
of the Am. Tab., who give such trouble to Abd-Jjiba of Jeru- 
salem, may be identified with the Hebrews— a theory which in 
its newer form deserves consideration]. The identification pro- 
posed by Chabas which finds the Hebrews in the hieroglyphic 
Apuriu is more than doubtful, 4 whereas the name of Israel 
appears on the stone of Mesha ; king of Moab (/. 7V and perhaps 
has been deciphered on Assyrian monuments.® [On the occur- 
rence of this name in an old Egyptian inscription, see Exodus 

88 2 > 9-1 

The form x ibri is, in the language of Semitic gram- 
marians, a relative noun, presupposing the word * Eber 
as the name of the tribe, place, or common ancestor, 
from whom the Hebrews are designated. See Eber. 

Accordingly we find Eber as a nation side by side with Assyria 
in the obscure poetical passage Nu. 24 24, and Eber as ancestor 
of the Hebrews in the genealogical lists of Gen. 10 f. Here we 
must distinguish two records.® According to Gen 11 (and Gen. 
H) 24) Eber is the great-grandson of Shem through Arphaxad, 
and the ancestor of Terah through Peleg, Reu, Sc rug, and Nahor. 
These are not to be taken as the names of individual men. 
Several of them are designations of places or districts near the 
upper waters of the Euphrates and tne Tigris, and among other 
circumstances the place at the head of the senes assignea to the 
district of > Arrapachitis (see, however, Arphaxad), through 
which a migration from Ararat to the lands occupied by the 
Semites in historical times would first pass, suggests the prob- 
ability that the genealogy is not even meant to exhibit a table 

1 For these forms we may compare the way in which the river 
*fi3n is in one place transliterated \a$<op and in another afiwp. 

8 Hebrew literature is dealt with in the following articles 
Poetical Lit., Historical Lit., Prophetical Lit.,. Law 
Lit., Wisdom Lit., Epistolary Lit. On the labours of the- 
Massoretes see Writing. Text. 

8 See especially Ges. Gesch. der heb. Sfracke u. Schrift, 9 f . ; 
more recently Kautzsch in Riehm’s HWB. 

4 See Egypt, 8 6x ; Ephraim, | x. 

6 Schr., KG 359 536 (’78), defends tins not undisputed reading; 
cp Ahab, 8 4- 

• See De Goeje in Tk. T, '70, p. 243 ; and We. in Jahrbb. 
f. D. Theol., ’76, p. 395. 
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of ethnological affinities, but rather presents a geographical 
sketch of the supposed early movements of the Hebrews, who 
are personified under the name of Eber. If this is so, we can 
hardly venture to assert (with some scholars) that the author of 
the list (the Priestly Writer) extended the name of Hebrews to 
all descendants of Terah . 1 

The case is different with another (doubtless older) record of 
which a fragment seems to be preserved in Gen. 10 ax 25-30. 
Here there is no intermediate link between Shem and Eber. 
Sons of Shem and sons of Eber appear to be coextensive ideas, 
and to the latter are reckoned not only the descendants of Peleg 
(Aramaeans, Israelites, Ishmaelite Arabs, etc.), but also the 
South Arabian tribes of Joktan. 

As to the etymological origin of the name of Hebrews 
we have an early statement in Gen. 14 13 , where ® ADL 
renders 4 Abram the Hebrew ’ [see Di. ] by 6 Tepdrys, 

4 the crosser. ’ 2 

Grammatically more accurate, while resting on the same ety- 
mology, is the rendering of Aquila, & wepatriK, 1 the man from 
the other side ’ of the Euphrates, which is the explanation of 
Jewish tradition ( Ber . R., and Rashi) ; cp Ew. OY( 8 ) 1 407 f. 
(ET, 1 284). 

Steiner, however, takes 'iber in the Arabic sense of a river 
bank, and makes the Hebrews 4 dwellers in a land of rivers’ 
{Bib. -Lex. 2613). This goes well with Peleg (watercourse), as 
in Arabia we nave the district Falag, so named because it is 
furrowed by waters (Sprenger, Geog. Arab. 234). Cp Eber. 

By the Hebrew language we understand the ancient 
tongue of the Hebrews in Canaan — the language in 

2 Name t ^ e OT is composed, with the ex- 

H ception of the Aramaic passages (Jer. 10 11 
1 nnff iiag fl * Ezra 48 " 618 7^-26 Dan. 2 4 -7 2 8). We do 
lauguag . not however, that this language was 
called Hebrew by those who spoke it. It is the lip — 
i.e. speech — of Canaan (Is. 19 18), or, as spoken in 
southern Palestine, nm.T, Jewish (2 K. 18 26 [|| Is. 36 n] 
Neh. 1324 ). The later Jews call it the holy tongue (pr? 
enpn) in contrast to the profane Aramaic dialect (com- 
monly though improperly enough called Syro-Chaldaic) 
which long before the time of Christ had superseded 
the. old language as the vernacular of the Jews. This 
change had already taken place at the time when the 
expression 4 in Hebrew ’ (ippaurrt) first occurs (Prologue 
to Sirach) ; and both in the Apocrypha and in the NT 
the ambiguous term, naming the language after those 
who used it, often denotes the contemporary vernacular, 
not the obsolete idiom of the OT. The other sense, 
however, was admissible (e.g., Rev. 9n, and so fre- 
quently in Josephus), and naturally became the prevalent 
one among Christian writers who had little occasion to 
speak of anything but the OT Hebrew . 8 See Aramaic 
Language. 

Hebrew is a language of the group which, since Eich- 
horn, has generally been known as Semitic, the affinities 

3 Semitic ie severa * mem bers of which are so 

lang uages c * ose t ^ iat ^ey may fairly be compared 

languag . w j t jj a sub-group of the Indo-Germanic 

family — for example, with the Teutonic languages. 

The fundamental unity of the Semitic vocabulary is 
easily observed from the absence of compounds (except 
in proper names) and from the fact that almost all 
words are derived from their roots in definite patterns 
(measures) as regular as those of grammatical inflection. 
The roots regularly consist of three consonants (seldom 
four or five), the accompanying vowels having no 
radical value, but shifting according to grammatical 
rules to express various embodiments of the root 
idea. 

The triliteral roots are substantially common to the 
whole Semitic group, subject to certain consonantal per- 
mutations, of which the most important are strikingly 

1 The Terahites, according to other testimonies, are Araaueans 
(Gen. 22 20 f . ; Dt. 26 5) ; but the Priestly Writer, who cannot be 
pre-exilic, makes Aram a separate offshoot of Shem, having 
nothing to do with Eber (Gen. 10 22 f.\ 

2 Cp Jerome, Quasi. Hebr. t on the passage, and Theodoret, 
Qu. La I. in Gen. 

8 The term * Hebrew language * seems to have originated with 
the Greeks or Hellenists. Philo, however, calls the language of 
the OT Chaldee {De Vita Mosis. 2 if ; cp Jerome on Dan. 1). 
On the use of the expression 4 Hebrew language ’ in the Talmua, 
see Berliner, BeitrSge xur heb. Gr. 5 (Benin, ’79X 
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analogous to those laid down by Grimm for the Teutonic 
languages. 

There are in Arabic four aspirated dentals, which in Hebrew 
and Assyrian are regularly represented by sibilants, as follows : — 

Arabic Hebrew- Assyrian /; Ar. <M=Heb.-Ass. z ; Ar. 

a = Heb. -Ass. s ; Ar. Heb. -Ass. s. 

In most of tne Aramaic dialects the first three of these sounds 
are represented by t, d, and f respectively, while the fourth 
is usually changed into the guttural sound y.. But it wodld 
appear from recent discoveries that in very ancient times some 
at least of the Aramaic dialects approximated to the Hebrew and 
Assyrian as regards the treatment of the first three sounds, and 
changed the fourth into p (cp Aramaic, f 2, beginning, and see 
below, | 6X 1 

Derivation from the roots and inflection proceed partly 
by the reduplication of root letters and the addition of 
4 Their in certa * n preformatives and afformatives 

fleet .. " (more rarely by the insertion of formative 
ec “° consonants in the body of the root), partly 
by modifications of the vowels with which the radicals 
are pronounced. In its origin almost every root ex- 
presses something that can be grasped by the senses. 

The mechanism by which words are formed from the root is 
adapted to present sensible notions in a variety of nuances and 
in all possible embodiments and connections, so that there are 
regular forms to express in a single word the intensity, the 
repetition, the production of the root idea — the place, the instru- 
ment the time of its occurrence, and so forth. Thus the ex- 
pression of intellectual ideas is necessarily metaphorical, almost 
every word being capable of a material sense, or at least con- 
veying the distinct suggestion of some sensible notion. For 
example, the names of passions depict their physiological ex- 
pression ; ‘ to confer honour ’ means also ‘ to make heavy,’ and 
so on. 

The same concrete character, the same inadequacy 
to convey purely abstract thoughts without a substratum 
appealing to the senses, appears in the grammatical 
structure of the Semitic tongues. 

This is to be seen, for example, in the absence of the neuter 
gender, in the extreme paucity of particles, in the scanty pro- 
vision for the subordination of propositions, which deprives the 
Semitic style of all involved periods and reduces it to a succession 
of short sentences linked by the simple copula and. 

The fundamental element of these languages is the 
noun, and in the fundamental type of sentence the 
predicate is a noun set down without any copula and 
therefore without distinction of past, present, or future 
time. The finite verb is developed from nominal forms 
(participial or infinitive), and is equally without dis- 
tinction of time. Instead of tenses we find two forms, 
the perfect and the imperfect, which are used according 
as the speaker contemplates the verbal action as a thing 
complete or as conditional, imperfect, or in process. 

It lies in the nature of this distinction that the imperfect alone 
has moods. In their later stages the languages seek to supply 
the lack of tenses by circumlocutions with a substantive verb and 
participles. 

Other notable features (common to the Semitic 
tongues) are the use of appended suffixes to denote the 
possessive pronouns with a substantiye, or the accusative 
of a personal pronoun with a verb, and the expression 
of the genitive relation by what is called construction 
or annexation, the governing noun being placed im- 
mediately before the genitive, and, if possible, slightly 
shortened in pronunciation so that the two words may 
run together as one idea. 

A characteristic of the later stages of the languages is the 
resolution of this relation into a prepositional clause. 

These and other peculiarities are sufficient to establish 
the original unity of the group, and entitle us to postu- 
late an original language from which all the Semitic 
dialects have sprung. 

Of the relation of this language to other linguistic stems, 
especially to the Indo-Germanic on the E. and the North- 
African languages on the W., we cannot yet spealc with certainty ; 
but it appears that the present system of triliteral roots has 
grown out of an earlier biliteral system which, so far as it can 
be reconstructed, must form the basis of scientific inquiry into 
the ultimate affinities of the Semitic group. 2 


1 [See Cook, Aramaic Glossary, s. f, g, p, g?.] 

2 Renan, Hist, des Longues Sim., sketches the history of 
research in this direction. Noteworthy are the remarks of 
Lagarde. Symmicta , 121. On survivals from the biliteral stage, 
see Nold. Mand. Gram. 96. 
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Before the rise of comparative philology it was a 

5 . 

Hoiurowt 

Taken from the Jews, and as already expressed 
in the Palestinian Targum on Gen. 11 1, this opinion drew its 
main support from etymologies and other data in the earlier 
chapters of Genesis, which, however, were as plausibly turned 
by Syriac writers in favour of their own tongue. 1 

Till recent times many excellent scholars (including 
Ewald) claimed for Hebrew the greatest relative antiquity 
among Semitic tongues. It is now, however, generally 
recognised that in grammatical structure the Arabic, 
shut up within its native deserts till the epoch of Islam, 
preserved much more of the original Semitic forms than 
either Hebrew or Aramaic. 

In its richer vocalisation, in the possession of distinct case 
endings, 3 in the use for feminine nouns of the affbrmative t> which 
in the northern dialect has passed through h (originally audible 
as in Egyptian Arabic) into a mere vowel; in the more extensive 
range of passive and modal forms, and in other refinements of 
inflection, Arabic represents no later development, but the 
original wealth and primitive subtlety of Semitic speech, as 
appears not only from fragmentary survivals in the other dialects, 
but also from an examination of the process of decay which has 
brought the spoken Arabic of the present day into a grammatical 
condition closely parallel to the OT Hebrew. 


^ familiar opinion that Hebrew was the original 


Whilst Arabic is in many respects the elder brother, 
it is not the parent of Hebrew or Aramaic. Each 
member of the group had an independent development 
from a stage prior to any existing language, though it 
would seem that Hebrew did not branch off from 
Aramaic so soon as from Arabic, whilst in its later 
stages it came under direct Aramaic influence. 

[On the relation which Hebrew bears to the other Semitic 
languages, see Wright, Comp. Gram . ; Driver, Tenses (App. 
iii.); and Nfildeke’s art. ‘ Semitic Languages ’ in EBP), published 
separately in German, with some additions ( Die sent. Spracken, 
*87 i«, ’99).l 


The Hebrew spoken by the Israelites in Canaan was 
separated only by very minor differences (like those of 
fi Earliest our P rovinc ^ dialects) from the speech of 
Hebrew nei g hb °uring tribes. We know this so far 
* as the Moabite language is concerned from 
the stone of Mesha ; and the indications furnished by 
proper names, as well as the acknowledged affinity of 
Israel with these tribes, make the same thing probable 
in the case of Ammon and Edom. More remarkable is 
the fact that the Phoenicians and Canaanites, with whom 
the Israelites acknowledged no brotherhood, spoke a 
language which, at least as written, differs but little from 
biblical Hebrew. This observation has been used in 
support of the very old idea that the Hebrews originally 
spoke Aramaic, and changed their language in Canaan. 
An exacter study of the Phoenician inscriptions, how- 
ever, shows differences from Hebrew which suffice to 
constitute a distinct dialect, and combine with other 
indications to favour the view that the descendants of 
Abraham brought their Hebrew idiom with them. In 
this connection it is important to observe that the old 
Assyrian, which preceded Aramaic in regions with which 
the book of Genesis connects the origins of Abraham, is 


1 Theodoret (Otuest. in Gen. 11), Barhebraeus, and others cited 
by Assemanij But. Or. iii. 1 314. The same opinion appears among 
the Babylonian Jews (Rab in Synh. 38 by. Conversely, Jacob 
of Sarug concedes the priority of Hebrew (see ZDMG 25 520). 
The Arabs, whose language is in many points older than either, 
yield priority to Hebrew (Abulfeda, HA x8), or to Syriac (Tabari, 
1 220; Abu 'Isa in Abulfeda, 148), the language of the race to 
which they owed their first knowledge of letters. 

3 That the case endings in classical Arabic are survivals of a 
very ancient system of inflection can hardly be doubted. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that in the primitive Semitic 
language these te rm i n ations were used for precisely the same pur- 
poses as in Arabic. Moreover, the three Arabic case-endings 
commonly called by European scholars the nominative, genitive, 
and accusative, do not by any means correspond exactly, as re- 
gards their usage, to the respective cases in the Indo-European 
languages ; that is to say, the Arabic language sometimes employs 
the accusative, where we should, on logical grounds, have ex- 
pected the nominative and vice versd. These apparent anomalies 
are probably relics of a time when the use of the case-endings 
was determined by principles which differed, to a considerable 
extent, from those known to the Arabic grammarians. 


in many respects closely akin to Hebrew. 1 [Certain 
inscriptions, moreover, recently discovered at Zenjirll, 
in the extreme N. of Syria, are written in a dialect which 
exhibits many striking points of resemblance to Hebrew, 
although it would seem, on the whole, to belong to the 
Aramaic branch. 2 ] 

As the origin of Hebrew is lost in the obscurity that 
hangs over the early movements of the Semitic tribes, 
so we know very little of the changes which the language 
underwent in Canaan. The existence of local differences 
of speech is proved by Judg. 126;* but the attempt to 
make out in the OT records a Northern and a Judaean 
dialect, or even besides these a third dialect for the 
Simeonites of the extreme S. 4 has led to no certain 
results. I n general it may be said that the OT text supplies 
inadequate data for studying the history of the language. 
Semitic writing, especially a purely consonantal text 
such as the OT originally was, gives an imperfect picture 
of the very grammatical and phonetic details most likely 
to vary dialectically or in course of time. 

The later punctuation (including the notation of vowels ; 
see below, § 9, and Writing) and even many things in the 
present consonantal text, represent the formal pronunciation 
of the Synagogue as it took shape after Hebrew became a 
dead language — for even <9 has often a more primitive 
pronunciation of proper names (cp Names, 1 5/). This modem 
system being applied to all parts of the OT alike { many 
archaisms were obliterated or disguised, and the earlier and 
later writings present in the received text a grammatical 
uniformity which is certainly, not original. It is true that 
occasional consonantal forms inconsistent with the accompany- 
ing vowels have survived — especially in the books least read by 
the Jews— and appear in the light of comparative grammar as 
indications of more primitive forms. These sporadic survivals 
show that the correction of obsolete forms was not carried 
through with perfect consistency; but it is never safe to 
argue as if we possessed the original form of the texts (cp 
Writing). 

The chief historical changes in the Hebrew language 
which we can still trace are due to Aramaic influence. 


7. Hebrew yields The J Northern Israelites were in 
to Aramaic. immediate contact Wltl1 Aramaean 
populations and some Aramaic loan- 
words were used, at least in Northern Israel, from a 
very early date. At the time of Hezekiah Aramaic 
seems to have been the usual language of diplomacy 
spoken by the statesmen of Judah and Assyria alike 
(2 K. I826). After the fall of Samaria the Hebrew 
population of Northern Israel was partly deported, 
their place being taken by new colonists, most of whom 
probably had Aramaic as their mother-tongue. It is 
not therefore surprising that even in the language of 
Judaea increasing signs of Aramaic influence appear 
before the Exile. 8 The fall of the Jewish kingdom 
accelerated the decay of Hebrew as a spoken language. 
Not indeed that those of the people who were trans- 
ported forgot their own tongue in their new home, as 
older scholars supposed on the basis of Jewish tradition : 
the exilic and post-exilic prophets do not write in a 
lifeless tongue. Hebrew was still the language of 
Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah (1824) in the 
middle of the fifth century b.c. 8 After the fall of 
Jerusalem, however, the petty Jewish people were 
in daily intercourse with a surrounding Aramaean 


1 See Stade's essay on the relation of Phoenician and Hebrew, 
Morgenl&ndische Forschungen (’75). with NOldeke’s criticism, 
ZDMG , 29325; also the latter’s article, ‘ Sprache, hebrSische, ' 
in BL, 5 362 ff. 

2 One of these inscriptions, set up by Panammfl, king of 
Ya'dI, probably dates from the ninth or the beginning of the 
eighth century B.c. Two other inscriptions set up by a king 
named Bar-RekOb, belong to the latter half of the eighth cen- 
tury. See Aramaic Language, § 2 ; in addition to the works 
on the subject which are there specified, the reader may consult 
Lidzbarski’s Handbuch iter nordsem itischen Epigraphik (W ei- 
mar ’98), p. *40/ 

s On the difficulty of drawing precise inferences from this 
narrative see Marq. ZA TW ’88, pp. 151-155. 

4 Bottch. Lehrb . d. hebr. Sfracke y 1 13^ (’66). 

. 8 Details in Ryssel, De Elokistce Pentateuchi Semtone (Leip- 
sic, ’78), the most important collection of materials since Gesenius, 
Gesck. der hebr. Spr. n. Sckrift ('15). 

8 An argument to the contrary drawn by Jewish interpreters 
from Neh. 88 rests on false exegesis. 
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population, and the Aramaic tongue, which was the 
official language of the western provinces of the Persian 
empire, began to take rank as the recognised medium 
of polite intercourse and letters even among the tribes 
of Arabic blood — the Nabataeans — whose inscriptions in 
the Hauran are written in Aramaic. Thus Hebrew as 
a spoken language gradually yielded to its more power- 
ful neighbour, and the style of the latest OT writers is 
not only full of Aramaic words and forms but also 
largely coloured with Aramaic idioms, whilst their 
Hebrew has lost the force and freedom of a living 
tongue (Ecclesiastes, Esther, some Psalms, Daniel). 
The Chronicler no longer thoroughly understood the 
Old Hebrew sources from which he worked, while for 
the latest part of his history he used a Jewish Aramaic 
document, part of which he incorporated in the book of 
Ezra. Long before the time of Christ Hebrew was the 
exclusive property of scholars. 

About 200 b.c., Jesus the son of Sirach (Ben Sira), 
a Palestinian Jew, composed in Hebrew the famous 
treatise known in the West as Ecclesiasticus. A large 
portion of the original text has recently come to light, 
unfortunately in a mutilated condition. Though Ben 
Sira uses a considerable number of late words, mostly 
borrowed from the Aramaic, the general character of 
his Hebrew style is decidedly purer and more classical 
than that of some parts of the OT ( e.g ., Ecclesiastes), 
and it is specially to be noted that the recovered frag- 
ments, as far as is known at present, contain not a 
single word derived from the Greek. See Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Several other books of the Apocrypha appear to be 
translated from Hebrew originals — Judith, i Macc. — 
8 Scholastic the last , ^cording to the express testi- 

Hebrew mon y Jerome. It is certain that the 
* OT canon contains elements as late as 
the epoch of national revival under the Maccabees 
(Daniel, certain Psalms), for Hebrew was the language 
of religion as well as of scholarship. As for the 
scholars, they affected not only to write but also to 
speak in Hebrew ; but they could not resist the influence 
of the Aramaic vernacular, and indeed made no attempt 
to imitate the classical models of the OT, which neither 
furnished the necessary terminology for the new ideas 
with which they operated, nor offered in its forms and 
constructions a suitable vehicle for their favourite pro- 
cesses of legal dialectic. Thus was developed a new 
scholastic Hebrew, ' the language of the wise ’ (o'DDn pff 1 ?), 
preserving some genuine old Hebrew words which happen 
not to be found in the OT, and supplying some new 
necessities of expression by legitimate developments of 
germs that lay in the classical idiom, but thoroughly inter- 
penetrated with foreign elements, and as little fit for 
higher literary purposes as the Latin of the mediaeval 
schoolmen. The chief monument of this dialect is the 
body of traditional law called the Mishna, which is 
formed of materials of various dates, but was collected 
in its present form about the close of the second century 
a.d. (see Law Literature). 

[A remarkable feature in the Hebrew of the Mishna 
is the large use made of Greek and even of Latin words. 

That these words were actually current among the Jews of 
the period and are not mere literary embellishments (as is some- 
times the case with Greek words used by Syriac authors) appears 
from the fact that they often present themselves in strangely 
distorted forms— the result of popular mispronunciation.] 

The doctors of the subsequent period still retained 
some fluency in the use of Hebrew ; but the mass of 
their teaching preserved in the Gemara is Aramaic. 1 

The language of the Mishna has been described by Geiger, 


pat L'shdn hart- Mishna. (Vienna, '67'). 


burg, *79), for many illustrations of 'the Hebrew scholarship of 
the Gemarists. 
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During the Talmudic period nothing was done for 
the grammatical study of the old language ; but there 
was a traditional pronunciation for the 
synagogue, and a traditional interpretation 
, - of the sacred text The earliest monument 
8tuay. 0 f interpretation is the Septuagint J 

but the final form of traditional exegesis is embodied in 
the Targums or Aramaic paraphrases, especially in the 
more literal Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, which 
are often cited by the Talmudic doctors. Many things 
in the language of the OT were already obscure, and 
the meaning of words was discussed in the schools* 
sometimes by the aid of legitimate analogies from 
living dialects, 1 but more often by fantastic etymological 
devices such as the Notarikon , or use of analogies from 
shorthand. 


The invention and application of means for preserving 
the traditional text and indicating the traditional pro- 
nunciation are spoken of elsewhere (see Writing, 
Text). 

The old traditional scholarship declined, however, till 
the tenth century, when a revival of Hebrew study under 
the influence of Mohammedan learning took place among 
the Arabic -speaking Jews (Saadia of the Fayyum, 
Menahem ben Sarug, etc. ). 2 Then, early in the eleventh 
century, came the acknowledged fathers of mediaeval 
Jewish philology, — the grammarian Judah sumamed 
Hayyug, discoverer of the system of triliteral roots, * 
and the lexicographer Abulwalid Merwan ibn Ganah 
(Rabbi Jonah), who made excellent use of Arabic 
analogies as well as of the traditional material. 4 

A succession of able scholars continued their work, of whom 
the most famous are Abraham ben Meir of Toledo, surnamed 
Ibn Ezra— also written Aben Ezra— (1092-1167), a man of great 
originality and freedom of view; Solomon lsaaki of Troyes, 
called Rashi (*.*., R[abb€nu] Sh[el 0 m 5 h] Y[i§haki]) and some- 
times by error Jarchi — i.e., of Lunel (nTi ‘luna’) — (died 1105), 
whose writings are a storehouse of traditional lore ; and David 
JCimhi of Nar bonne, called Radak {fire. 1200), whose comment- 
aries’ grammar, and lexicon exercised an enormous and lasting 
influence. Our own authorised version bears the stamp of 
Kimhi on every page. 

In the later Middle Ages Jewish learning was cramped 
by a narrow Talmudical orthodoxy ; but a succession 
of scholars held their ground till Elias Levita and others 
of his age transmitted the torch to the Christian uni- 
versities. 

[The Jewish Encyclopedia , now in preparation, will for English 
readers give an adequate account of the Jewish scholars and 
their work. The portion dealing with Philology will be con- 
tributed by Prof. G. F. Moore.] W. R. S. — A. A. B. 


HEBREWS ( DH 2 I?H), Gen. 40 1 5 etc. See above and 
cp Israel, § 1. 

HEBREWS (EPISTLE). The NT writing usually 
known under the name of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
1 Title or ’ * ess correctly, as the Epistle of Paul the 
* apostle to the Hebrews, bears in the oldest 
MSS no other title than the words npoc eBpAioyc 
[soTi. WH.etc.], ' To the Hebrews. ’ This brief heading 
embraces the whole information as to the origin of the 
epistle on which Christian tradition is unanimous. 
Everything else — the authorship, the address, the date 
— was unknown or disputed in the early church, and 
continues to form matter of dispute in the present day. 
As far back as the latter part of the second century, how- 
ever, the destination of the epistle ‘ to the Hebrews ' 
[though it cannot be proved for Rome at so early a 
date] was acknowledged alike in Alexandria, where it 
was ascribed to Paul, and in Carthage, where it passed 
by the name of Barnabas ; and there is no indication 
that it ever circulated under another title. At the same 


1 See B. ROsh hash-Shana, 2 6 b; Del. on Ps. 55 23 [24] and 
Is. 1423. 

2 The connecting link between the Massoretes and the gram- 
marians is Rabbi Aaron ben Mosheh ben Asher, whose Dikduke 
kat-T amirn has been published by Baer and S track (Leips. '79). 

8 See his Two Treatises , edited by Nutt, London, ’70. 

4 His Book qf Roots t in Arabic, edited by Neubauer, Oxford, 
1875. 
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time we must not suppose, as has sometimes been 
supposed, that the author prefixed these words to his 
original manuscript. The title says no more than that 
the readers addressed were Christians of Jewish extrac- 
tion, and this would be no sufficient address for an 
epistolary writing ( 13 aa) directed to a definite circle of 
readers, a local church or group of churches to whose 
history repeated reference is made, and with which the 
author had personal relations (18x933). The original 
address, which according to custom must have stood on 
the outside of the folded letter, was probably never 
copied, and the universal prevalence of the present title, 
which tells no mare than can be gathered (as a hypo- 
thesis) from the epistle itself, seems to indicate that 
when the book first passed from local into general 
circulation its history had already been forgotten. 

With this it agrees that the early Roman church, — 
where the epistle was known about the end of the first 

# century, and where indeed the first 

* traces of the use of it occur 
and Shepherd of Hennas ) — had nothing 
to contribute to the question of author- 
ship and origin except the negative opinion that the 
book is not by Paul. 

Caius and the Muratorian fragment reckon but thirteen 
epistles of Paul ; Hippolytus (like his master Irenaeus of Lyons) 
knew our book and declared that it was not Pauline. 

The earliest positive traditions of authorship to which 
we can point belong to Africa and Egypt, where, as we 
have already seen, divergent views were current by the 
end of the second century. 1. The African tradition 
preserved by Tertullian (De Pudicitia , 20 ), but certainly 
not invented by him, ascribes the epistle to Barnabas. 

Direct apostolic authority is not therefore claimed for it ; but 
it has the weight due to one who * learned from and taught with 
the apostles,' and we are told that it had more currency among 
the churches than ( that apocryphal shepherd of the adulterers" 
(the Shepherd of Hermas). This tradition of the African church 
holds a singularly isolated position. Later writers appear to 
know it only from Tertullian, and it soon became obsolete, to be 
revived for a moment after the Reformation by the Scottish 
theologian Cameron, and then again in our own century by the 
German critics, among whom at present it is the favourite view 
[see below, |f 4, xx]. 

2. Very different is the history of the Egyptian 
tradition, which can be traced back as far as a teacher 
of the Alexandrian Clement, presumably Pantaenus 
(Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 614). 

This * blessed presbyter,’ as Clement calls him, sought to 
explain why Paul did not name himself as usual at the head of 
the epistle, and found the reason in the modesty of the author, 
who, in addressing the Hebrews, was going beyond his commis- 
sion as apostle to the Gentiles. Clement himself takes it for 
granted that an epistle to the Hebrews must have been written 
in Hebrew, and supposes that Luke translated it for the Greeks. 

Thus far there is no sign that the Pauline authorship 
was ever questioned in Alexandria, and from the time of 
Origen the opinion that Paul wrote the epistle became 
more and more prevalent in the East. 

Origen rests on the same tradition, which he refers to * the 
ancient men ' ; but he knows t'lat the tradition is not common to 
all churches. He feels that the language is un-Pauline, though 
the admirable thoughts are not second to those of the unques- 
tioned apostolic writings. Thus he is led to the view that the 
ideas were orally set Forth by Paul, but that the language, 
arrangement, ana some features of the exposition are the work 
of a disciple. According to some, this disciple was Clement of 
Rome ; others [Clement and his school] named Luke ; but the 
truth, says Origen, is known to God alone (Eus. 625, cp 828). 
It is not surprising that these limitations of the tradition had less 
influence than the broad fact that Origen accepted the book as 
of Pauline authority. 

In the West this view was still far from established in 
the fourth century ; but it gained ground steadily, and, 
indeed, the necessity for revising the received view could 
not be questioned when men began to look at the facts 
of the case. 

, Even those who, like Jerome and Augustine, knew the varia- 
tions of tradition, were unwilling to press an opposite view ; and 
in the fifth century the Pauline authorship was accepted at Rome, 
and practically throughout C iristendom, not to be again disputed 
till the revival of letters and the rise of a more critical spirit. 

It was Erasmus who indicated the imminent change 
of opinion. 
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Erasmus brings out with great force the vacillation of tradition 
and the dissimilarity of the epistle from the style and thoughts 
of Paul in his concluding annotation on the book. He ventures 
the conjecture, based on a passage of his favourite Jerome, that 
Clement of Rome was the real author. Luther (who suggests 
Apollos) and Calvin (who thinks of Luke or Clement) followed 
with the decisive argument that Paul, who lays such stress on 
the fact that his gospel was not taught to him by man but was 
by direct revelation (Gal 1 11 /), could not have written Heb. 
23/ where the author classes himself among those who received 
the message of salvation from the personal disciples of the Lord 
on the evidence of the miracles which confirmed their word. 

The force of tradition seemed already broken ; but 
the wave of reaction which so soon overwhelmed the 
freer tendencies of the first reformers, brought back the 
old view. Protestant orthodoxy again accepted Paul as 
the author, and dissentient voices were seldom heard till 
the revival of free biblical criticism in the eighteenth 
century. As criticism strengthened its arguments, theo- 
logians began to learn that the denial of tradition in- 
volves no danger to faith, and at the present moment, 
scarcely any sound scholar will be found to accept Paul 
as the direct author of the epistle, though such a 
modified view as was suggested by Origen still claims 
adherents among the lovers of compromise with 
tradition. 

The arguments against the Alexandrian tradition are 
in fact conclusive. 

It is probably unfair to hamper that tradition with Clement’s 
notion that the book is a translation from the Hebrew. This 
monstrous hypothesis received its reduct io ad 
S. Not by Paul absurdutn m the attempt of J. H. R. 

Biesenthal to reconstruct the Hebrew text 
{Das Trostschreibcn des Apostels Paulus an die HebrSer , 
kritisch wiederhergestellt , etc., '78). Just as little, however, 
can the Greek be from Paul’s pen. 

The un- Pauline character of the style, alike in the 
words used and in the structure of the sentences, strikes 
every scholar as it struck Origen and Erasmus. 

„ The type of thought is quite unique. The theological ideas 
are cast in a different mould ; and the leading conception of the 
high-priesthood of Christ, which is no mere occasional thought 
but a central point in the author’s conception of Christianity, 
finds its nearest analogy not in the Pauline epistles but in John 
17 19. The Old Testament is cited after the Alexandrian transla- 
tion more exactly and exclusively than is the custom of Paul, 
and that even where the Hebrew original is divergent. Nor is 
this an accidental circumstance. There is every appearance 
that the author was a Hellenist whose learning did not embrace 
a knowledge of the Hebrew text, and who derived his metaphysic 
and allegorical method from the Alexandrian rather than the 
Palestinian schools. 1 

The force of these arguments can be brought out only 
by the accumulation of a multitude of details too tedious 
for this place ; but the evidence from the few personal 
indications contained in the epistle is easily grasped and 
not less powerful. 

The argument from 23 f. % which appeared decisive to Luther 
and Calvin, has been referred to already (8 2). Again, we read 
in 18 19 that the writer is absent from the church which he 
addresses, but hopes to be speedily restored to them. This 
expression is not to be understood as implying that the epistle 
was written in prison, for 1823 shows that the author is master 
of his own movements. 2 

The plain sense is that the author’s home is with the 
church addressed, but that he is at present absent, and 
begs their prayers for a speedy return. The external 
authority of the Alexandrian tradition can have no 
weight against such difficulties. If that tradition was 
original and continuous, the long ignorance of the 
Roman church and the opposite tradition of Africa are 
inexplicable. No tradition, however, was more likely 
to arise in circles where the epistle was valued and its 
origin forgotten. In spite of its divergences from the 

1 For the Alexandrian elements in the epistle, consult the list 
of passages in Hilgenfeld’s Einleitung 384, n. (Leipsic, ’75). 
A large mass of valuable material is collected in J. B. Carpsov s 
Sacrte Exercitationes in Ep. ad Heb . ex Pkilone Alexandrine 
(Helmstadt, 1750). [Von Soden {Handcomm. 4) gives addi- 
tional instances of dependence on Philo, and proves the literary 
influence also of the Wisdom of Solomon ; cp Plumptre in 
Expositor , xst ser. vol i. ('74X) 

8 In 10 34 the true reading is not 4 of me in my bonds/ but 4 on 
them that were in bonds’ (rot? iw/iiovs awemMcrart), The 
false reading, which was that of Clement of Alexandria, is 
probably connected with the tradition that Paul was the author. 
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standard of Pauline authorship, the book has manifest 
Pauline affinities, and can hardly have originated beyond 
the Pauline circle, to which it is referred, not only by 
the author’s friendship with Timothy (1823), but also by 
many unquestionable echoes of the Pauline theology, 
and even by distinct allusions to passages in Paul's 
epistles. 1 

In an uncritical age these features might easily suggest 
Paul as the author of a book which [doubtless, because 
its Pauline origin was universally believed in Alexandria] 
took its place in MSS immediately after the recognised 
epistles of that apostle, and contained nothing in its 
title to distinguish it from the preceding books with 
similar headings, ‘To the Romans,’ ‘To the Cor- 
inthians,’ and the like. 2 3 A similar history, as Zahn has 
pointed out, attaches to the so-called second epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians. 

When we see that the tradition which names Paul as 


author does not possess an authentic historical basis, we 

4 Other are necessar ^y carried on to deny historical 
authority to the subsidiary conjectures or 
traditions which 
Clement of Rome. 

The history of the Alexandrian tradition shows that these 
names were brought in merely to lessen the difficulties attaching 
to the view that Paul wrote the book exactly as we have it. 

The name of Luke seems to be a conjecture of the 
Alexandrian Clement, for it has no place in the tradition 
received from his master. 

Origen attaches no importance to either name. Some had 
mentioned one, and some the other ; God alone knows the truth. 
We have no reason to think more highly of these suggestions 
than Origen did. Indeed, no Protestant scholar now proposes 
the name of Clement, whose extant epistle to the Corinthians 
shows his familiarity with the epistle to the Hebrews, and at the 
same time excludes the idea that he composed it The name of 
Luke has still partisans — Delitzsch carefully collected linguistic 
parallels between our epistle and the Lucan writings (Comm. 
57 ; ET, ’68-’7 o ). The arguments of Delitzsch are generally met 
with the objection that our author must have been a bom Jew, 
which from his standpoint and culture is in the highest degree 
probable, though not perhaps absolutely certain. In any case 
we cannot suppose that Luke wrote the epistle on Paul’s com- 
mission, or that the work is substantially the apostle’s ; for such 
a theory takes no account of the strongly-marked individuality of 
the l>ook in thought and method as well as expression. 

The theory that Luke was the independent author of 
the epistle (Grotius and others) has no right to appeal 
to antiquity, and must stand entirely on the very 
inadequate grounds of internal probability afforded by 
language and style. 

If Alexandria fail us, can we suppose that Africa 
preserved the original tradition? This is a difficult 
question. The intrinsic objections to authorship by 
Barnabas are not important. 

The so-called Epistle of Barnabas was not written by our 
author ; but then it is admittedly not by Barnabas. The superior 
elegance of the style of our epistle as compared with that of 
Paul is not inconsistent with Acts 14 13 ; nor is there, as we shall 
see presently, any real force in the once favourite objection that 
the ordinances of the temple are described with less accuracy 
than might be looked for in Barnabas, a Levite and one who had 
resided in Jerusalem (see below, f 8). On the other hand, it is hard 
to believe that the correct account of the authorship of our book 
was preserved only in Africa, and in a tradition so isolated that 
Tertullian seems to be its only independent witness. How could 
Africa know this thing and Rome be ignorant ? Zahn, who is 
the latest exponent of the Barnabas hypothesis, argues that in 
the West, where the so-called epistle of Barnabas was long 
unknown, there was nothing to suggest the idea of Barnabas as 
an author ; that the true tradition might perish the more readily 


speak of Luke and 


1 An unambiguous proof that our author had read the epistle 
to the Romans seems to lie in 103a This is the one OT 
citation of the epistle which does not follow the LXX (Dt. 82 35) ; 
but it is word for word from Rom. 12 19. [The proof is not, 
however, conclusive. Dependence on Romans cannot be shown 
elsewhere in the epistle, and this particular citation is found 
exactly as it is in Onkelos.] Further signs of dependence on 

Romans and Corinthians (which require sifting) have been 
collected by Holtzmann (Einl. 33a); see also Hilgenfeld’s 
Zt. 94/. 

3 The place of the epistle in MSS varies. The order of EV 
is that of the Latin Church, the oldest Greek codices placing it 
before the pastoral epistles. The Latin order, which expresses 
the original uncertainty of the Pauline tradition, was formerly 
current even in the Blast. 


in other parts of the church after the name of Barnabas had 
been falsely attached to another epistle dealing with the typology 
of the ceremonial law ; and finally, that toe false epistle of 
Barnabas, which was first so named in Alexandria, may there 
have earned off the true title of the epistle to the Hebrews after 
the latter was ascribed, to Paul That is not plausible, and it is 
more likely that an epistle which calls itself Atfyo? irapeuc\ijowf 
(Heb. 18 22) was ascribed to the vifc *apajcAj<rtt>t (Acts 426) in 
the same way as Ps. 127 was ascribed to Solomon, ‘the beloved 
of the Lord* (2 Sam. 12 24 / 1 ), from the allusion in 127a, than 
that this coincidence of expression affords a confirmation of the 
Barnabas hypothesis. 

In short, the whole tradition as to the epistle is too 
uncertain to offer much support to any theory of author* 
ship, and if the name of Barnabas is to be accepted, it 
must stand mainly on internal evidence. See further 
below, § 11. 

B Original ® e * n f thus thrown back on what the 
e P* st l e itsetf can tell us . we must look at 
enia tie's the first readers, with whom, as we have 

nae of OT ^^dy seen > the author stood in very 
U • close relations. 

Until comparatively recently there was a general 
agreement among scholars that the church addressed 
was composed of Hebrews, or Christians of Jewish 
birth. We are not, however, entitled to take this 
simply on the authority of the title, which is hardly 
more than a reflection of the impression produced 
on an early copyist — an impression the justice of 
which is now seen to be more than doubtful. It is 
plain, indeed, that the writer is at one with his readers 
in approaching all Christian truth through the OT, 

He and they alike are accustomed to regard Christianity as a 
continuous development of Judaism, in which the benefits of 
Christ’s death belong to the ancient people of God and supply 
the shortcomings of the old dispensation (49815 13 12). With 
all the weight that is laid on the superiority of Christianity, the 
religion of finality^ over Mosaism, the dispensation which 
brought nothing to its goal, the sphere of the two dispensations 
is throughout treated as identical. 


This, however, is no less the position of Paul and of 
Acts. Not only Jews by birth, but Gentiles also, are 
reckoned as belonging to the people of God, children of 
Abraham, heirs of the promise, as soon as they become 
believers in Christ. 

The OT is the book of this the true people of God ; it is the 
original record of the promises which have been fulfilled to it in 
Christ ; and the institutions of the Old Covenant equally with 
the histories of the ancient people are types for Christian times. 

The difference between Paul and the author of our 
epistle is only one of temperament. With respect to 
the two stages, Paul brings into bolder prominence the 
differences, the incompatibilities, which render compro- 
mise impossible, and compel a man either to abide in 
the one or to make the decisive forward step to the 
other. Our author, on the other hand, lays stress 
rather on their common features, with the object of 
pointing out the advance they show from the imperfect 
to the perfect. Moreover, as an Alexandrian, he is 
bolder in the freedom, rendered possible by the 
allegorising method, with which he adapts OT pre- 
scriptions to NT times. In the same degree in which 
our author comes behind Paul in originality and 
force of character does he rely in a more academic and 
thoroughgoing manner on the absolute and supreme 
authority of the OT for Gentile Christians also. 

The whole tendency of the epistle, however, is against 
the theory that it was originally addressed to Jewish 
fi Wot Jewish Christians. That the readers were in 
e * no danger of relapsing into participation 

Gnnstian. j n t j ie j e wisli sacrifices, that the tenor 
of the epistle in like manner forbids the assumption 
that they had consistently followed the ceremonial 
observances that had their centre in the temple ritual, 
has been shown conclusively by the original author of 
the present article. Nowhere is any warning raised 
against taking part in the worship of the temple, against 
the retention of circumcision, or against separation from 


1 [IS $*9 of toe present article have undergone very consider- 
able revision, toe view that the epistle was originally addressed 
to Jewish Christians being here abandoned.! 
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those who are not Jews. Nor could any such warning 
be necessary in the case of readers who so plainly were 
at one with the author of the epistle with regard to the 
Alexandrian allegorizing methods. Robertson Smith 
concedes that at least their ritualism seems to have been 
rather theoretical than practical, and goes on to say — and 
with truth — that among men of this type (of the Hellen- 
istic Diaspora and of such a habit of thought as enabled 
them readily to sympathise with the typological method 
of our author) there was no great danger of a relapse 
into practical ceremonialism. They would rather be 
akin to the school of Judaism characterised by Philo 
(De Migr. Abr. 16, ed. Mangey, I450), who neglected 
the observance of the ceremonial laws because they took 
them as symbols of ideal things. 

Over and above all this, however, We learn quite 
clearly from the admonitions of the letter itself, what 
were the dangers that threatened its readers. 

Its theoretical expositions constantly end in exhortations to 
hold fast to the end their confession, their confidence, the firm 
convictions with which they had begun their Christian life, to 
draw near with boldness to the throne of grace in full assurance 
of faith, to serve God acceptably, earnestly to seek an entrance 
into rest, and so forth. On the usual assumption that the 
readers were Jewish Christians who were in danger of going 
back to Judaism, these are precisely the objects which they 
would have hoped to realise by taking this step. The exhorta- 
tions expressed in such terms as these would not have been 
appropriate to their case. 

Still more does this hold good of the negative precepts of the 
epistle. Assuming that they had thoughts ot returning to 
Judaism, how could they have felt themselves touched by a 
warning not to depart from the living God (3 ia), not to reject 
‘ him that is from heaven ’ (rbv an ovpavuv, 12 25), not to despise 
so great salvation (2 3), not to sin willingly (10 26), not to tread 
under foot the Son of God, not to reckon the blood of the 
covenant an unholy thing, not to do despite to the spirit of grace 
(10 29)? How could they be expostulated with as if their pro- 
posed action proceeded from aneiOcia (8 18 4 11), or from an evil 
heart of unbelief ( 3 12), or as if they were being hardened in the 
deceitfulness of sin ( 3 13), or in danger from regard to outward 
show, and from clinging sin ( 12 1) ? How could the OT (Dt. 
29 18 [17]) figure of tne root of bitterness (12 15), or, still more, 
that of Esau (12 16), appeal to them ? 

Such expressions as these can refer only to an open 
apostasy from Christianity out of very unworthy motives, 
and if applied to a proposed return to Judaism on re- 
ligious motives working upon a pious but unenlightened 
conscience would be harsh, unreasonable, and tactless. 
The reproaches would seem so unjust to the person 
addressed as to lose all their force. 

Further, the remonstrance in 61/ would even be 
absolutely meaningless, for the points there named are 
for the most part positions that are common to Jews 
and Christians, and none of them touches upon what is 
distinctive of Christianity as contrasted with Judaism. 

Nowhere does our author speak a word of warning against 
participation in heathen sacrifices. As causes of the apostasy that 
is feared, no prominence is given nor indeed is any mention made 
of any inclination to legalism. Indeed it was the exact opposite 
of this that was the temptation of the Israelites in the wilderness 
with whom the readers are compared ( 3 1-4 13). Apart from the 
references to moral infirmity m 12 z 3, the only positive fault 
that the author mentions in connection with the lesson drawn from 
his doctrine to use with diligence the specifically Christian way 
of access to God ( 10 19./C) is a disposition to neglect the privileges 
of social worship (10 25). This, again, is plainly connected, not 
with an inclination to return to the synagogue, but with a re- 
laxation of the zeal and patience of the first days of their Chris- 
tian profession (64^ 10 32 /. 12 1 f.), associated with a less firm 
hold than they once had of the essentials of Christian faith, a 
less clear vision of the heavenly hope of their calling (8 12 4 zx 
5 za). 

The writer fears lest his readers fall away not merely 
from the higher standpoint of Christianity into Judaising 
practices, but from all faith in God and judgment and 
immortality (3ia 6z/). 

What, in fact, threatens to alienate the readers of 
the epistle from Christianity is the character of the out- 
ward circumstances in which they are placed. In this 
their case resembles that of Israel in the wilderness. 
This comes clearly into view in the second part of the 
epistle, in which the theological arguments are practi- 
cally applied. 

At the very outset of this second part (10 32-34) we learn that 
the readers nave been passing through sore persecutions. How 
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long these have lasted is not said ; hut the present attitude of 
the readers is different from what it had been. Once they had 
kept steadfast ; but now their endurance threatens to give way ; 
they are in danger of casting away their confidence. In chap. 11 
they are pointed to the examples of a faith that triumphed over 
every obstacle, and exhorted to a similar conflict, even unto 
blood, inasmuch as Jesus has gone before them as the beginner 
and ender of faith (12 1/.\ The writer grants that their cir- 
cumstances are such as may well make hands listless and knees 
feeble and souls weary and faint (IS 1 3 xa f. 6 za) ; but the proper 
course is to take all this as nat&tta (124-zr), to remember the 
persecuted and imprisoned with true fellow-feeling (18 3), to find 
strength in recalling the memory of their departed teachers 
(18 7), to go forth Ttjf napsfipoKwg — i.e.. in the allegorising 
style of the epistle, to quit the world (see oelowJ-Hivith Jesus, 
bearing his reproach (18 Z3). 

Now it is quite true that troubles of the kind indicated 
might very well tend to tempt back to Judaism those 
who, originally Jews, had experienced on account of 
their Christianity persecution that contrasted with the 
religious freedom they had enjoyed as Jews. In that 
case, however, their Jewish character would certainly 
have appeared otherwise also — which, as we have seen, 
is not the case — or the theoretical ground-work on 
which the hortatory part proceeds must have aimed at 
depreciating the Jewish religion and bringing it into 
irreconcilable antithesis to the Christian. This is 
certainly not the tenor of chaps. 1-10. On the contrary, 
the close connection of Christianity with the old 
Covenant, and the high significance of the latter, is 
elaborated in every way ; it is so at the very outset 
(lz), and again in 22 32-6 and elsewhere. 

The argument in chaps. 7-10 is not intended to prove the abro- 
gation of the law ; it assumes it and proceeds upon it as an 
acknowledged fact. The elaborate description of the OT sacri- 
ficial system in 8 x-«> 9 z-xo 10 1-3 is at no point accompanied 
with a warning against participation in it. The author draws 
conclusions as to the glory of the new covenant from the signi- 
ficant ordinances of the old, which are regarded as shadows of 
the other ; but his argumentation has not for its aim the desire 
to detach the readers from Judaism any more than has Philo’s 
manner of proving from the OT the truth of his philosophy and 
ethics, which he regards as constituting its kernel. 

The author knows no better way to prove the truth 
of Christianity than simply by showing that it is in 
every respect the complete fulfilment of all that was 
prefigured and promised in the OT, the record of the 
pre-Christian revelation of God. 

This manner of using the OT in argument must not, 
however, be held to imply on the part of the readers a 
previous acquaintance with the OT, such as would 
have been possible only in the case of Jews. A similar 
line of argument is addressed in Gal. 3/2 Cor. 3 10/ 
to the Pauline, and admittedly Gentile, Christian com- 
munities of Galatia and Corinth ; Philo also, addressing 
pagan readers, takes all his proofs from the OT. 

The view that those originally addressed in the epistle 
were Jewish Christians, although supported by the 
ancient tradition implied in its superscription, must thus 
be given up. With this, the difficult problem of finding 
a local habitation for such a community disappears. 

The following are the hypotheses as to the place of 
abode of the readers of the epistle that have been 
7 At oAfered. 1. To some writers the 

Tarn an 1 Am 4 em phatic • all ’ in 1824, the admonitions in 
Jerusalem? 1025 n%? haye suggested ^ possibility 

that the Hebrews addressed were but part, a somewhat 
discontented part, of a larger community in which Gentile 
elements had a considerable place. This appears a 
strained conclusion (PhiL 4ax iThes. 626), distinctly 
contrary to the general tone of the epistle, which moves 
altogether outside of the antithesis between Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity. We must think not of a party but 
of a church, and such a church can be sought only in 
Palestine, or in one of the great centres of the Jewish 
dispersion. 

That the epistle was addressed to Palestine, or more 
specifically to Jerusalem, has been a prevalent opinion 
from the time of Clement of Alexandria, mainly because 
it was assu m ed that the word Hebrews must naturally 
mean Jews whose mother-tongue was Aramaic. The 
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term has this restricted sense, however, only when 
put in contrast to Hellenists. In itself, according to 
ordinary usage, it simply denotes Jews by race, and in 
Christian writings especially Jewish Christians. 

There are several things in the epistle that seem to 
exclude Palestine, and above all Jerusalem. The Hel- 
lenistic culture of the writer and the language in which 
he writes furnish one argument. Then the most 

marked proof of Christian love and zeal in the church 
addressed was that they had ever been assiduous in 
ministering to the saints (610). This expression may 
conceivably have a general sense (i Cor. 16 is ?) ; but -it 
is far more likely that it has the specific meaning which 
it generally bears in the NT — viz. , the collection of alms 
for the church in Jerusalem. 

At any rate it was clearly understood in the first age of Chris- 
tianity that the Judaean church took alms and did not give them, 
receiving in temporal things an acknowledgment for the spiritual 
things they had imparted (Rom. 15 27). In fact, the great 
weight laid in the epistles of Paul on this— the only manifesta- 
tion of the catholicity of the church then possible (Gal. 2 10)— 
alone explains the emphasis with which our author cites this 
one proof of Christian feeling. 

Again, the expressions in 23 already referred to imply 
that the readers did not include in their number direct 
disciples of Jesus, but had been brought to Christ by 
the words and miracles of apostolic missionaries now 
dead ( 13 7). 

This conversion, as it appears from 10 32, was a thing of pre- 
cise date immediately followed by persecution (note the aorists 
4>cim<r0cVre9 — virefieivare). Accordingly we cannot suppose those 
addressed to represent a second generation in the Palestinian 
Church ; we are referred to some part of the Diaspora. 

Against these difficulties — which have led some of 
the defenders of the Palestinian address, as Grimm 
(who, in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. , ’70, proposes Jamnia) 
and Moulton (New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers , vol. iii. , ’79), to give up Jerusalem altogether, 
whilst others, as Riehm, suppose that the Hellenists of 
Jerusalem (Acts 61) are primarily addressed [and B. 
Weiss thinks of the epistle as having been a circular to 
Palestine generally] — it is commonly urged that the 
readers are exposed to peculiar danger from the per- 
secutions and solicitations of unbelieving Jews, that 
they are in danger of relapsing into participation in the 
Jewish sacrifices, or even that they appear to have never 
ceased to follow the ceremonial observances that had 
their centre in the temple ritual. 

The capital argument for this is drawn from 13 13, where the 
exhortation to go forth to Jesus without the camp is taken as an 
injunction to renounce fellowship with the synagogue and with 
the ceremonies and ritual of Judaism. This exegesis, however, 
rests on a false view of the context, which does not include 
v. 9, and expresses by a figure that Christians (as the priests of 
the new covenant) have no temporal advantage to expect by 
their participation in the sacrifice of Christ, but must be content 
to share his reproach, renouncing this earthly country for the 
heavenly kingcfom (cp 11 16 25-27 with 13 14 Phil. 3 20). 

Altogether, this view of the situation of the first 
readers of the epistle appears distorted or exaggerated. 

It is obvious that our Hebrews were familiar with the law, 
and had a high regard for the ordinances of temple worship. 
In particular it appears that they had not fully understood how 
the mediatorial functions of the OT were superseded by the 
mediatorship of Christ. Their ritualism, however, seems to 
have been rather theoretical than practical. Had they been 
actually entangled in the daily practice of superseded ordin- 
ances, the author, whose insight into the true worth of these 
ordinances is clear, and whose personal relations to the Pauline 
circle are obvious, could hardly have been so nearly one of 
themselves as appears in 13 19, and at any rate could not have 
failed to give an express precept on the subject. On the con- 
trary, he is in thorough sympathy with the type of doctrine on 
which their church was formed (18 7) ; the easy way in which he 
touches on the ‘meats and drinks and divers washings’ of 
Judaism seems to show that on this head he could count on 
carrying his readers along with him ; and 18 9 hardly refers to 
sacrifices or to Levitical laws of clean and unclean, but rather 
to some such form of asceticism (cp 5 4) as is spoken of in Rom. 14 
[or, still more probably, to the question discussed _ in 1 Cor. 8 - 10 , 
about the eating of meat that has been offered to idols]. 

Nowhere does our author speak a warning against 
participation in sacrifices ; nowhere does he touch on 
the burning questions that divided the Pharisaic Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem from the converts of Paul. 


2. This accordingly has led other critics to think of 
one or other of the centres of the Diaspora. Hofmann 

8. Alexandria. f ugg ? ts Antioc , h : A ? wald :\ Raven ^; ( 

but Rome and Alexandria are the 

places for and against which most has been said. One 
argument for Alexandria on which great stress has been 
laid must certainly be dismissed. Wieseler ( Untersuch - 
ung iiber den Hebraerbrief 2 [’61]), combining the argu- 
ments against a Palestinian address with the impression, 
which we have seen to be without sufficient foundation, 


that the readers lived in the neighbourhood of a Jewish 
temple, seeks them among the Egyptian Jews who 
frequented the schismatical temple of Leontopolis. 
See Herrs, City of. 

Wieseler tries to show that m his description of the temple and 
the functions of the high priests our author diverges from the 
Judaean pattern and follows peculiarities of the Egyptian 
temple. This argument, however, rests on a series of improb- 
able assumptions. The supposed peculiarities of Onias’s temple 
are proved by arbitrary exegesis from passages of Philo, who 
apparently never thought of that temple at all. Nor can it be 
shown that it had ever such a reputation as to play the part 
which Wieseler assigns to it. 

Moreover, our author’s supposed ignorance of the 
Jerusalem ritual is not made out. 

In the true text of 10 11 the high priest is not mentioned, and 
in 7 27 the phrase ko 0' rifiipav does not mean ‘daily,’ but ‘on 
every appointed day,’ that is, ever again and again. 

It is more difficult to understand why in 84 the golden 
ffvfiiamjptov, that is, the censer or incense-altar, — for the usage 
of the word does not determine which is meant,— is assigned to 
the Holy of Holies. A passage from the almost contemporary 
Apocalypse of Baruch (67, see ed. Charles, p. 168), however, to 
which Harnack has directed attention (St. Kr. y ’76, p. 572 /X 
similarly connects the censer with the Holy of Holies, and 
seems to show that our author here proceeds on a current 
opinion and has not simply made a slip. 2 

For Alexandria no further arguments can be adduced. 
The use in chap. 11 of 2 Macc. , an Egyptian Apocryphon 
[and of the Book of Wisdom, perhaps also of Philo’s 
writings], and the general sympathy of the argument 
with Alexandrian thought, can at best be adduced as 
proving something with regard to the writer, but not 
with regard to the readers. Against Alexandria, on the 
other hand, is the whole history of the epistle. It was 
in Rome that it first became known ; in Alexandria, 
when evidence of its presence there becomes forthcoming 
during the last third of the second century, men have 
ceased to be aware that Paul is not its author. If, 


however, the original recipients of the epistle were not 
Jewish Christians (above, §5/.) there is no need to 
think of Alexandria, which presented itself to men’s 
minds only in the search for a place where a community 
of Jewish Christians might be conceived to have existed. 

Among Continental scholars the disposition at present 
is to favour the Roman address. 


It is true that as long as the Jewish character of the 
addressees is maintained there is a great deal to be said 
9 Probablv a 6 a * nst regarding Rome as their home. 

Roma ^ case one must » to begin with, 

assume that, even in the post- Pauline 
period, either the Roman church consisted mainly of 
believers who had been born Jews (which even for the 
Pauline period is justly called in question by the most 
recent investigators), or that, assuming the Roman 
church to have been a mixed one, the letter was 
originally directed to a Jewish section of the Roman 
Christians. This is not quite plausible, especially since 
we find in the epistle no trace of the division of parties 
alluded to by Paul in his epistle from Rome to the 
Philippians. 

As soon, however, as the Gentile character of the 
addressees is conceded, everything else fits admirably, 
with the assumption that the epistle was directed to 


1 Das S endsch retben an die Hebr&er und Jakobus Rund - 
schreiben , Ubersetzt und erkldrt , Gottingen, ’70. 

2 The Syriac word in Baruch is Pirmd. To the passages 
cited by Harnack to establish for this word the sense of censer, 
not incense altar, may be added Bar Ali, ed. Hoffmann, No. 
2|78; Barhebr. Chron. Eccl. 507; Ezek. 8xz (Pesh. and Syr. 
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Rome, where it. was read as early as in the days of 
Clem. Rom. The salutation by ‘those of Italy’ (oi 
dirb tjjs ’IroX/at : 1834) permits the inference that not 
only the entourage of the writer, but also the readers, 
had some relations with Italy. As the writer, as well 
as | those of Italy,’ is away from his own home, it is 
not too much to infer that both are in the same case — 
that both the writer and those who join in the salutation 
have their home in Italy. The Roman church had, 
as presupposed of the readers here, received the gospel 
through intermediary persons. From the beginning 
also it had had to suffer persecution. The atrocities 
of Nero had been confined to Rome. Chap. 187 could 
apply very specially to Peter and Paul If it be thought 
that the same episode is referred to in 10 33, the word 
dearpi^bfiewoi ( * made a gazing-stock ’ ) would be intended 
to be taken literally. 1 Cor. 49, however, leaves room 
also for a less literal meaning. There is much to be 
said for the view that there were two persecutions, in 
the midst of the second of which the readers at present 
are, although as yet there has been no actual shedding 
of blood (cp Von Soden, Hebr. vi. ). 

On this assumption we should have to think, if Rome 
be the place, of the reign of Domitian (others suggest 
that of Trajan). The many coincidences between our 
epistle and that to the Romans are explained most 
easily in this way. That Hippolytus no longer has 
any knowledge about the author of the letter is no 
objection to the view at present being set forth. The 
address of the epistle was doubtless lost soon after it 
had been received. It would not take long for the 
name of the writer also to drop into oblivion, especially 
when the church was passing through such troublous 
times. It is impossible to tell whether the writer’s hope 
of one day revisiting the afflicted church was ever 
realised. 

It has generally been argued that the epistle to the 
Hebrews, which describes the temple services in the 

10 Data present tense, must necessarily have been 

' * written before they ceased to be performed. 

It has been shown in the most conclusive manner, how- 
ever, from the similar use of the present tense in 
Rabbinical writers as well as in Josephus and elsewhere, 
that this argument goes for nothing — especially as our 
Alexandrian theologian is dealing, not with external facts, 
but with truths which continue valid whether the temple 
be standing or not — and the most recent writers, since 
Holtzmann’s discussion of the subject in Schenkel’s 
Bibel-Lexikon , 2623 f , generally admit that the epistle 
may have been written after the fall of the temple. If 
this be so it can hardly be questioned that the most 
natural view of the apostle’s argument, as it comes to a 
point in such passages as 813 9 9, is that the disappear- 
ance of the obsolete ritual of the old covenant is no 
blow to Christian faith, because in Christ ascended into 
glory the Church possesses in heavenly verity all that 
the old ritual presented in mere earthly symbol. It 
was the ruin of the Jewish state and worship that com- 
pelled Christianity to find what is offered in our epistle 
— a theory of the disappearance of the old dispensation 
in the new. 

For attempts to determine the date of the epistle 
more precisely, see the close of the preceding section. 

The author shows himself fully aware of the in- 
tellectual movements of the Christianity of his time 

11 T.I U mu v t 80 ^ M these are known to us). He is 

11 * acquainted with the theology, and with 

.. JJr®. , some of the letters, of Paul ; he shares 
Paul s view that the followers of Christ 
onaraawr * are the people of God, the true successors 
of the people Israel, but freed from all the external 
ordinances imposed upon the latter in the OT. Within 
the Christian community he recognises no distinction 
between Jew and Gentile. The whole problem as to 
these distinctions has for him disappeared. In seeking 
to arrive at an intelligent view of the Christian redemp- 


tion, and at a right appreciation of thq relation of the 
New Covenant to the Old, from which it proceeded and 
in which it passed through its initial stages, he follows 
a path entirely his own, and shows himself to be an 
original thinker in no way dependent on Paul. 1 Peter, 
Ephesians, and the writings of ‘Luke’ show closer 
affinities with his epistle. Their authors seem all to 
have been influenced by him ; or af least they move in 
the same sphere — a region of thought which he alone, 
however, has systematically surveyed and is able to set 
forth with classical exactness. The movement of 
primitive Christianity which finds its highest expression 
in the Fourth Gospel and 1 John is only the ripest fruit 
of a growth to the maturing of which his way of looking 
at things contributed roost, next to Paul The epistle 
of Clement of Rome shows his dominating influence 
no less, though in a much more mechanical way ; the 
one is the shadow of the other. 

The author is the most ‘ cultured ’ of all the primitive 
Christian writers, with the possible exception of 4 Luke.’ 
Hfe has a rich vocabulary at his command, and uses it 
with great skill. His epistle is full of rhetoric, and has 
the character of an urgent address more than of a 
letter. Cp Epistolary Literature. 

The epistle is constructed in accordance with the rules of the 
later Greek rhetoric : 1 1-4 13, irpooifuov rrpbs evvoiay with state- 
ment of the irp 46 e(ris ; 4 14-6 20, 61777770-1$ rrpot mdavbrrjra ; 7 1- 
10 18, airo£ei£i$ irp&s im 0 w ; 10 19-18 21 eirtXoyof, deducing the 
practical conclusions and pressing them home. 

The writer is master of the Greek OT, down to minute 
details, and has thoughtfully and intelligently considered 
the Jewish ritual system. He is acquainted with 
Hellenistic literature (Wisdom of Solomon ; cp § 3, n. 1) 
and, whether as a diligent disciple or as an independent 
intellectual kinsman of Philo, understands the Alex- 
andrian method of spiritualising literal facts and appreci- 
ating their significance. His main interest, however, 
is in religion, not in mere speculation, although in im- 
mediacy of experience and in spiritual depth he cannot 
compare with Paul. 

Although we may not know his name, we have what 
is better, a piece of spiritual self-portraiture by his 
own hand — one of the most precious possessions of 
Christendom, a picture full of character, clearly and 
finely drawn. Perhaps the eye of Luther was not 
mistaken in reading the signature as that of Apollos ; 
all that we know of Apollos — his origin, his in- 
dividuality, his relation to Paul — admirably agrees 
with the self- portraiture of this anonymous writer. 

This Apollos — or whoever he may be — was the leader 
of those Alexandrian thinkers whose vocation it was to 
present Christianity in such a form as would admit of its 
being appropriated by the ancient world of culture, but 
who at the same time, as the process went on, exceeding 
their vocation, so involved the simple religious kernel 
in speculations that interest was more and more con- 
centrated on this until at last — must it be said? — the 
kernel was lost sight of and disappeared. For this last 
result, however, Apollos cannot be held responsible ; 
on the contrary, in universal history he has the noble 
distinction of having been the first to lead Alexandria 
to Bethlehem. 

A full account of the older literature will be found in 
Delitzsch’s Commentary ; and in the great work of Bleek ( Der 
Brief an die Hebr&er erl&utert dutch Ein- 
12. Literature, leitung , Uebersetzung , nnd fbrtlaufenden 
Commentar : Abth. L, Versuch einer voll- 
st&ndigen Etnleitung , Berlin, ’28 ; Abth. II., Uebersetzung und 
Commentary ’36, ’40), which has formed the basis for all subse- 
quent work on the epistle, and is an indispensable storehouse of 
material for the student Bleek’s ultimate views on the exposi- 
tion of the book may be gathered from the briefer posthumous 
work edited by Windrath (Elberfeld, ’68). To the recent com- 
mentaries cited in the course of the article may be added those 


of Ebrard (’50; ET, Edinburgh, ’53); TholuckW (*50, ET, 
Edinburgh, 42) ; Lttnemann {*) (Gottingen, '67) ; H. Kurtz 
(Mitau, ^69) ; B. Weiss in Meyers Comm.; Westcotti*) (’ga); 
A. B. Davidson (’82). For the doctrine of the epistle the most 
elaborate work is Riehm’s very useful Lehrbefriff des Hebr&er- 
briefs (Ludwigsburg, ’s8-’s9j ; with which, in addition to die 
general works on NT theology by Webs, Reuss, Beyschlag, 
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Steven*, and others, the reader may compare Ritschl’s Ent- 
stehung der A Itkaiholischen Kirch *(*), 159 /. (Bonn, ’57), 
Pfleiderer’s Paulinismus, chap. 9(Leipsic, ’73, 90), Urchristen- 
thum (Berlin, I s ). *87), and (for the latest advocate of Barnabas) 
Ayles, .Destination, Date, and Authorship qf the Ep. to the 
Hebrews (’99). An excellent summary of the present state of 
the critical questions bearing on the epistle is given by Zahn 
in the art. * Hebraerbrief’ in PEEP). w. R. S.-H. ▼. S. 

[Hamack (‘ Probabilia ub. die Adresse u. den Verfasser des 
H.-bnefs,’ ZNTIVl 16 Jf. [1900]) accepts the results of Zahn 
{Einl. 2 no^) as decisive, viz. that the epistle was addressed 
to a small circle of Christians (a Hausgemeinde ) within a large 
and complex Christian community — the Roman — and most in- 
geniously argues that the author of the epistle was Prisca, the 
wife of Aquila. See Prisca.] 

HEBRON arqn. ' league 1 [BDB], X eBpo>N [BAL]), 
one of the oldest and most important cities of S. Judah, 
supposed to have been founded seven years before 
Tanis (Nu. 1322, see Zoan), 1 is the mod. el-tyalfl (see 
below), situated about midway between Beer- sheba and 
Jerusalem. 

Little is known of the history of Hebron. According 
to Josh. 15 13 /. it was taken by Caleb [q.v. , § a], who 

1 Hist ory overt ^ rew * ts three chieftains Ahiman (i), 

. story. § HESHAI( Talmai [i] (see Anakim), 
and changed its name from Kirjath-arba (paurnnp) 
to Hebron. This move may probably form part of 
the 4 Calebite 1 migration from Kadesh in Musri to the 
N. , fragmentary notices of which may be discovered in 
JE (see Exodus i. , § 6 ; Kadesh i. , § 3). 2 * Since other 
clans besides Caleb shared in this move (see Jerah- 
meel, Kenites), one is tempted to conjecture that 
the new name of Kirjath-arba was derived from the 
confederation of these allies. 

On this view the immigrants were of Misrite origin, a supposi- 
tion which may illuminate some obscure details in the patri- 
archal legends which centre around Hebron (see Mizraim, 
§ 2 1>). If, too, our interpretation of the genealogy in 1 Ch. 2 34^ 
be correct (see Iarha, Sheshan), we actually possess a record 
of a marriage alliance with older inhabitants of the district. 

Earlier than this we can scarcely ascend. The identification 
of Hebron with the Khibur in the lists of Rameses III., 
suggested by Sayce ( RP l 2 * ) 6 32 39, HCM 333, cp 336 /.), is most 
improbable (cp Moore, Judg. 24 n.), nor are we obliged to con 
nect the name with the IJabiri of the Am. Tab., who overran 
Canaan in the fourteenth century b.c. On the other hand, it 
is just possible that K irjath-’Arba' (the earlier name of Hebron) 
is no other than the Rubitte mentioned in the same records. 8 

Under David Hebron attained considerable promi- 
nence. He had already been on friendly terms with 
its inhabitants (cp 1 S. 30 31), and on his departure from 
Ziklag he made it his royal city and the base of his 
operations against Jerusalem (2 S. 2 1-3 ; see David, § 6 ). 
Here he is said to have reigned for seven years, his 
position being rendered secure by alliances with the sur- 
rounding districts (cp David, § 1 1, col. 1032). The con- 
quest and occupation of Jerusalem gave the opportunity 
for those who had chafed under David's rule to revolt. 
Absalom, who had spent some time at the court of his 
grandfather Talmai 4 in Geshur (q.v., 2), made Hebron 
his centre, and was supported by such prominent S. 
Judaean officers as Ahithophel (cp GlLOH)-and Amasa. 
The result of the rebellion is well known, and when — 
at a later time— another revolt occurred, the whole of 
this district supported the king (2 S. 20 2; see Sheba 
[ H *. i ])« 5 

Hebron was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 11 10), and 

1 Josephus says ( BJ iv. 9 7) that it was founded before 
Memphis and was 2300 years old. 

2 Cp Caleb’s expedition to Hebron in the oldest account of 
the story of the spies (Nu. 18); see Bacon, Trip. Trad. Ex. 
177 ff. Hebron appears, appropriately enough, in the Calebite 
genealogical lists (x Ch. 2 42). 

8 So Hommel, AHT 23 1 ; n. 3 ; see, however, Rehoboth. 
The view that the name KLirjath-arba (‘city- four ’?) is derived 
from the circumstance that four patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Adam) were buried here, or that the town was divided 
into four quarters — as was formerly the case with the mod. el- 
Halil {ZD MG 12 487 ; Baed.t 8 ) 135 speaks of seven quarters)— 
may be mentioned here. 

4 The name is identical with that of one of the ‘ sons of Anak ’ 

expelled from Hebron. 

o The view adopted above rests upon the belief (a) that a S. 

18-20 has been heavily redacted ; {b) that the rebellion of 


remained Jewish (cp Neh.. lias) until it was seised , by 
the Edomites in their movement northwards (see Edom, 
§ 9). It was recovered again by Judas the Maccabee 
(1 Macc. 565 Jos. Ant. xii. 86 ). During the great war 
it was taken by Simon Giorides, but was recaptured -and 
burnt by Cereal is, an officer of Vespasian (Jos. BJ iv. 
979)- 

A place of such importance could not be without its 
traditions, and in the patriarchal representations we 

a. Tradition*. fi ? d A U closely f> nn «*ed wth the figure 
of Abraham (q.v., 4 [1.]). His son, 
however (see Isaac, § 5, end), belongs rather to the 
more southerly district, and though the ‘vale of Hebron ’ 
( Irian pop) is once associated with Jacob (Gen. 37 14), 


it is probable that either the text is corrupt (see Joseph, 
ii. . § 3» where ‘ Beeroth ’ is proposed ; cp also Ephrath, 
1), or else * Hebron ’ has been inserted by a harmonising 
redactor. 1 Nor does the cycle of Samson-legends con- 
tain any perfectly safe reference to Hebron, for in Judg. 
I63 we should very possibly read Sharuhen [q. v . ]. 
But what better expression of Hebron's primaeval sanctity 
could there be than Abraham's altar (Gen. 13 x 8 , J), or 
than the cave of Machpelah [q. v. ] where Abraham 
and Isaac 2 were said to have been buried ; or than the 
ancient 4 oaks ’ (rather ' oak ’) connected with the name 
of Mamre? Accordingly we find Hebron recognised 
in the time of David as pre-eminently the holy city of 


Hebron gave its name to a family of Levites (see next art., 
and cp Genealogies i., § 7 [v.]), and P makes it a city of refuge 
Gosh. 21 13), and assigns it to the b’ne Aaron (1 Ch. 6 55 [40]). 

Later generalising tradition believed that Caleb’s conquest 
of Hebron 4 was due to the initiative of Joshua Qosh. 15 13), or 
inconsistently made its capture part of a great S. Palestinian 
campaign in which Joshua took tne leading part G os h. 10 ffl) ; 
see Joshua. 

From the time of Josephus onwards the traditional 
tombs of the patriarchs formed the great attraction of 

S M d m Hebron, and the name ‘ Castle of Abra- 

8 * to° 6 ^am ’ from being applied to these struc- 

Wn * tures by an easy transition was applied 

to the city itself till in the time of the crusades the 
names of ‘ Hebron ’ and * Castle of Abraham ’ were used 
interchangeably. Hence since Abraham is known 
among the Mohammedans as #a/f/ Allah, 4 the friend 
of God,’ their name for Hebron is 4 the town of the 
friend of God,’ or briefly el-jtfalil. 

The modern town lies low down on the sloping sides of a 
narrow valley, to the W. of which on the hijl Rumeideh lay 
the ancient Hebron. Still farther to the W. is the traditional 
4 oak of Abraham ’ (see Mamre). To the E. of the hill is the 
'Ain Sara , the probable scene of the murder of Abner (see 
Sirah, Well of). The environs are very fertile. Vineyards 
and plantations of fruit-trees, chiefly olive-trees, cover the valleys 
and arable grounds, and it has therefore been customary to seek 
for Eshcol [q.v., 1] in the neighbourhood (for another view see 
Negeb). The chief antiquities of the place consist of ruins 
of ancient walls on the hill Rumeideh. two large reservoirs 
(Birket el-K&zz&zin and B. es-Sult&n) — the latter of which has 
been identified with the pool mentioned in 2 S. 4 12 — and the 
famous Har&m which, tradition states, encloses the grave of 
Machpelah. On the sites of Hebron see PEFQ , ’81, pp. 266-271, 
and on the contents, etc., of the Har&m see Conder, PEFQ, ’82, 
p. 197 —Survey 0/ IV. Pal., Memoirs , 8 333^; cp Tentwork , 2 
79-86. S. A. C. 

HEBRON (fn?n; X eBpcoN [BADFL]). 

1. b. Kohath, b. Levi (Ex. 618 [P], Nu. 3 19 [P], 
1 Ch. 6 18 [3] 23 12), eponym of the Hebronites COianp ; 
6 xcppwv(e) i(s) [BAFL] ; Nu. 327 [P], 2658 [P] X € Pp uv 
[A], 1 Ch. 2623, x € PP cjy [BAL] 30/.) or B’ne Hebron 
( i Ch. 15 9 23 19) ; see Gene alogies i. , § 7 ( v. ). Hebron 
( see preceding art. , § 2 ) was a Levitical city. According to 


Absalom happened early in David’s reign (cp Joab, x), previ- 
ous to his wars (2 S. 8 10 ; cp Shobi) ; and (r) that the revolt 
of Sheba (ii., x) has been artificially appended to the* rebellion 
(see AJSL16is9f. 164 x66ff. [1900]). 

1 So Kue. {Hex. fi 13, n. 7), Kautzsch-Soein, Holzinger. 

2 The redactor includes Jacob ; cp Gen. 87 14 above. 

8 Note that in 1 K. 84 Josephus {Ant. viii. 2 x)reads ‘ Hebron* 
for 1 Gibeon ’ (see Gibeon, § 2). 

4 In Judg. 1 xo the deed is ascribed to Judah ; but see Moore, 
ad loc. 
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z Ch.2630/. both Hashabiah and Jerijah were Hebronite 
Levites The latter's name and position is substantiated 
by 28x9; but the .enumeration of the four Levitical 
subdivisions in 2633 suggests that ♦jvonV as applied to 
Hashabiah {v. 30) is simply a blunder for mpy? (to the 
Amramites), or (to the Uzzielites) *, ■ observe that 

in v. 29 the Izharites are mentioned. 1 

3. In z Ch. 2 42 Hebron figures in the Calebite genealogy. 
See Hbbron L, | x, n. 3. s. A. C. 

HEBRON, RV Ebron (p^), Josh. 19 38, an error 
for Abdon (q. v., i.). 

HEDGE. 1. The word for a thorn-hedge is 
misHkak (tl pin, hidek, see Briar, 6 ; Mic. 7 4t ; 9 differs) 
or miiakkdh ; fpayufc (|| *n|, gddlr, see below; Is. 

fi5tX See Agriculture, § 5. 

3. Til, gddlr , and HTH, gidtrdh, are frequently rendered 

1 hedge * in AV ; RV substitutes * fence ’ in all cases, except in 
Ps.8940, where ‘hedge* is retained, and in x Ch. 433, where 
Gederah [q.v., 2] is given. 

3. of (‘hedge* in Mt. 21 33 Mk.l 2 x Lk.1423, ‘parti- 
tion * in Eph. 2 14) is ®’s rendering of i also of m3 in 

Nu.2224 Ezra 9 9 Ps. 623 [4] 80 x 2 [13] Prov. 2431 Eccl. 10 s, 
and of rma in Ps. 8840 [41] Nah. 817. 

HEGA 1 (' 3 H), keeper of the harem of Ahasuerus 
Esth. 28 [BNALP], v. 15 [BN c - a L 0 ]) ; 
in v. 3 called 60 H (so Ba., Ginsb.) Hege, RV 11 *-, RV 
Hegai (BAKL om. ). The name is probably Persian ; 
Rodiger compares ‘H-yias, the name of a courtier of 
Xerxes (Ctesias, Pers. 24). 

Marq. Fund. 71, however, noticing that in 23 Esth. L a has 
^uyatov and in ib. 8 /Sovycuos, identifies the name with Bigvai 

In v. 14 (r<u [BN*.* US], Totor [N*], Te [A]), Shaash- 
GAZ (nryri, susagazi [Vg.], SangalgHr [Pesh.]), the 
keeper of the concubines (o'zfaV'Brt •©£), would appear 

to be a different personage, although @ BKL reads 
7at[os], thus identifying him with Hegai. 


HEIFER. See generally Cattle. 

The EV rendering of (1) ms, pdrdh , in Nu. 1825, etc., 
Has. 4 16. In Nu. l.c. for the ritual of the ‘red heifer* (mfl 

CTK> f&rdh * ddumm&h ) see Clean, | 17. 

3. ' egldh , Gen. 16 9 Judg. 14 18 Jer. 4620 Hos. 10 11 ; cp 

ipi 'eglath b&k&r , Dl 21 3 x S. 16 2 Is. 7 21, and see 

Eglatm-shelishivah. 

3. 6dfta\iq, Heb. 9 13 (referring to Nu. 102), cp Tob. 1 5, and 
see Calf, Golden, | 2, n. 1. 


HELA.H ; [A]), a wife of Ashhur, the 

father of Tekoa; 1 Ch.457 (v. 5, a*>8a [B], eAaa [L]; v. 7, 
Aoafias [B*], Bo. [Bb], eAea [L]). See Naarah. 

HELAM (D^’q ; in v. 17 nr»£n, KrS Hp’jn ; &iAam 
[BA], of which x&A&M&K [B], xaAaama [L], inserted 
in v. 16 after toy TTOTAMOY, are misplaced variants), 2 * * * * * 
a place ‘ beyond the river* {i.e., W. of the Euphrates), 
near which the Syrians under Hadadezer are said to 
have been defeated by David (2S. 10 x 6 / 8 ; XA^AAMA 
[L]); probably Aleppo, the Kalman of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. © seems to have read the name in 


Ezek. 47 x6 (x?\[c]ta/x [BAQ]), and assuming this to be 
correct we might infer that Helam lay between the 
territory of Damascus and that of Hamath, probably 
not far from Sibraim [q. v. ], which is mentioned just 
before. This may have been the view of the translator 
of $ in Ezekiel ; but it would be hasty to assume its 
correctness. The place associated with the traditional 
defeat of the Syrians (see David, §8 3 ) must have been 


1 If we omit the parenthesis in v. 31 (‘ even of the Hebronites 
. . . Gilead ’), the close similarity between 30a and yui becomes 

very striking. 

8 Jos. (Ant. vii. 6 3), following L but misunderstanding the 

expression rb* Svpov, makes xoAofM« the name of the Syrian 
king. 

8 In the parallel passage x Ch. 19 oSn is omitted in v. x6 ; but 

in v. 17 it has been corrupted into orrVlt (* unto them ’) and also 

(corruptly) repeated in (urfat T8W (the latter is omitted, how- 

ever, by L and die Gr. of the CompL Polyg.\ 
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some famous and ancient city. Such a place was 
Aleppo, which is mentioned in Egyptian records 
between 2000 and 1000 b.c. , and by Shalmaneser II. 
(860-824 B.c.), to whom it surrendered without a siege, 
whereupon Shalmaneser sacrificed to Dadda the god of 
Kalman. (So G. Hofl&n. , PhSn. Inschr. 39 ; Sayce, 
Crit. Mon , . 314 ; Peters, Nippur , 1 77. ) T. K. C. 

HEIiBAH (H^n, ‘fet’ ; cp Ahlab; xcBAa [B], 
CXcAian 1 [A], cABa [L]), a Canaanite town within the 
nominal territory of Asher (Judg. I3X, and Josh. 19 25 
emended text, see Hali). Schrader {NAT, ad loc. ; 
cp KBZyof) and Delitzsch {Par. 284) compare the 
Mahalliba of the Prism inscription of Sennacherib, and, 
with Moore, we cannot doubt that they are right. 
Mahalliba is a Phoenician town mentioned with Sidon, 
Bit-zitti, Sariptu, U 5 u, Akzibi, and Akko, and, to 
judge from the order of the names, must have lain 
between Sariptu (Zarephath) and USu (see Hosah). 
If we may assume that Ahlab [q.v. ) and Helbah are 
variations of the same name, this Assyrian inscription 
gives us reason to think that Helbah is nearer the correct 
form than Ahlab. T. K. C. 

HELBON a'la’pn, xeABwEn] [BQ], xeBpwN [A]), 
the wine of which is noticed by Ezekiel ( 27 18) as one of 
the articles exported from Damascus to Tyre, is surely 
the present Halbun 13 m. NNW. of Damascus in the 
E. offshoots of Antilibanus. Halbun, whose antiquity 
is indicated by the Greek inscriptions found in it, lies at 
the top of the fertile wady of the same name, the 
upper end of which not only bears the marks of ancient 
vineyard terraces, but^also still has the vine as its staple 
produce, and is famed for producing the best grapes in 
the country (Porter, Five Years in Damascus , 1 323/.). 
An inscription of Nebuchadrezzar (IA*. 65, cp Javan, 
§ 1^) speaks of the dedication of wine from ‘(the 
country of) Hi-il-bu-nim ’ and another Assyrian list of 
wines (II. R. 44) includes the wine of Hil-bu-nu. 

Strabo (16 735) describes the Syrian wine from Halubdn, oivov 
ex 2vpia« Tbv Xahvfitovtov as drunk in the court of Persia. The 
XaAv/3a>p of Ptol. v. 16x7 is hardly the same place (see COT 
2i2x). Cp further ZDPVSyj, Del. Par. 281, Waddington, 
Inscr. 25, 526. G. A. S. 

HELCHIAH, AV Helchiaa ( X eAK(e)iOY [BAL]), 
1 Esd. 81 = Ezra 7 i, Hilkiah. 

HELDAl («^>ri [probably to be vocalised Holdai 
or Huldai ; cp readings below, and Huldah], or 
perhaps more correctly Holed, ‘weasel* ; cp 

again Huldah, and note the form Heled (rather 
Holed) below, also the Sab. name "i bn, in DHM Ep. 
Denk. 35) ; otherwise we might explain ‘long-lived* ; see 
Names, §§ 6 7/. 

1. b. Baanah the Netophathite, one of David’s heroes, in Ch. 
one of his twelve caDtains (i* Ch. 27 15, xoAdeia [B], -$cu [A], 
oA6ia [L], HOLDAI [Vg.]). The name also appears under the 
shortened form Heled (x Ch. 11 30, "iVn, yBajol [B], xooM [K],3 
«XaS [A], aA. [L], HELED [Vg.]), and the corrupt Heleb (2 S. 28 29, 
3^n om. B, akeuf) [A], aXXav [L], HELED [Vg.]). 

2. One of a deputation of Babylonian Jews, temp. Zerubbabel, 
see Josiah 2, Zerubbabel (Zech. 6x0, oA 5 a [Aq.], HOLDAI 
[Vg.] ; in v. 14, by an error (*1 became D or D), Helem, oVn, 
which ® misunderstands 8 ; cA tfi [Aq. Theod.], helem [Vg.], 
yt^CLu [Pesh. in both]). 

HELEB ( 2 ^ 0 ). 2 S. 23 29. See Hbldai, i. 

HELED 0$>n), i Ch. 113a See Heldai, i. 

1 There is a place of this name in 3 Macc. 4 xx, four schoene 
from Alexandria (Strabo). 

s X0AOA and XOAAA apparently originate fromXOAOA and 
XOAAA — i.e., — which is probably the correct vocalisation 
here. 

8 v. 10, twf apx 6 vrav [BKAQr] ; v. 24, t vtrofUvownv 
[BKAQT], rtws wofxtvovo-Lv ; Avx. avriv [B»-b]. In v. 14 Symm. 
apparently read D^h (ry bpmvri bn&wv ia). 
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HELEK (pfo), a Manassite and Gileadite clan 
(Josh. 17 *. KeAez [B], <|>eAeK[A], eA- [L] ; Nu. 2630. 
XeAer [B]. -6K' [AL], -ex IF] ; patronymic 'i?^nn, 
Helekite, Nu. 2630 ( X eAerei [B], -eki [AFL]). Cp 
Likhi. 

HELEH (D^H). x. A name in a genealogy of Asher 
(q.v., 8 4 ii. and n.) (1 Ch. 735). 

Vine D^rrpl is represented by xal /SaXoap. aAeX^ol avrov [B], 
icat vibf eAofx, aS. av. [A], (tat viol uurovX aStbjftov av. [L]. In 
v. 32, the name is Hotham (g.v., x). 

a. A Babylonian Jew, temp. Zerubbabel (Zech. 614, rots 
vmfi4vov<riv [BKAQr]), miswritten for Heldai ; cp Heldai, a. 

HELEP H (P)Sn ; mooA&m [B], MeAe<t> [A]* 
M 66 Ae 4 > [L]), a place-name (?) in Naphtali (Josh. 1933 +). 

rjS»n* however, does not look much like a place-name ; hence 
<9 regards d as part of the name. The text is corrupt, and © B 
suggests the (probable) remedy, ij^no (® B read oVrio) has arisen 
out of a dittographed 0 * 731 , the letters of which were t rai- 
sed, and partly corrupted. > 1 From Heleph * should therefore 

omitted, and the derivation of Alph^eus (g.v.) from ‘the 
place-name Heleph * abandoned. T. K. C. 

HEIjEZ (f^n, fjn probably should be j4n, an 
abbreviated name, ‘ [God] has delivered,’ § 50 ; 
XeAAHC [BKAL]). 

1. The Pelonite or Paltite [q.v.] (t Ch. 27 10, xeo’Xrjs [B] ; 

x Ch. 11 27, eXXijs [L] ; 2 S. 2826, [B, -v precedes], eXX ik 

[A], x«aXXtj 5 [L]). 

2. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 239, a Wav [L]). Cp Elusa 
(Bered 1.). 

HELI. 1. (el/) ancestor of Ezra (4 Esd. 1 1), see Eli. 

2. (xjXet [Ti. WH]) the father of Joseph, Mary’s husband, 
according to Lk. 823 (called Jacob in Mt. I16). See Gene- 
alogies ii. The commentators have misunderstood a Tal- 
mudic passage (Jer. Talm. Chag. 77 b) to mean that Miriam or 
Mary was known as m3, ‘daughter of Eli.’ The mistake 
is set right by G. A. Cooke, Expos., Oct. '95, 316 ff. 

HELIAS (helias [ed. Bensly]), 4 Esd. 7 39 AV ; RV 
Elijah. 

HELIODORUS (hA[6]ioAca)POC [VA] ; but in 87 
lAioAcopoc [V*], and so @ v in w. 8, 13, and 5 18). 
The chancellor (6 iirl tujv irpay/jArcov) of Seleucus IV., 
Philopator, whom he murdered, and hoped in vain to 
succeed (App. Syr. 45; cp Liv. 41 24); 2 Macc. 3 1- 
4 1. The picturesque story of the horse with the 
terrible rider dashing into the temple precinct, and 
trampling the sacrilegious officer of the Syrian king 
under foot, is well known ; Dante in poetry (Purgat. 
20 1 13) and Raphael on the walls of the Vatican have 
given it fresh life. According to the author of the 
so-called 4 Macc. , who turns the story to account for 
edification, it was Apollonius [g.v., 1] who attempted 
to plunder the Jewish temple. 

The story may have a historical kernel ; Jason of Cyprus was 
often well informed (see Maccabees, Second, | 3). We know 
that the priests of Delphi, when their treasures were threatened 
by Xerxes, knew how to protect them (Herod. 837 ff .) ; cp also 
the story in Paus. 1023. 

That Heliodorus was the ‘chancellor’ (RV ; see 
2 Macc. 10 11 13 a 3 Macc. 7 i • and cp 1 Macc. 832 
2 Macc. 87 1823; similarly Polyb., Jos.) and not the 
• treasurer ’ ( AV xplt JA ^ T(/3V with Cod. 19, etc. , for rrpay- 
fjL&Twv) is shown by an inscription in which Heliodorus, 
son of AEschylus, of Antioch, the cnjvrpotpos (or intimate 
triend, cp Manaen) of King Seleucus Philopator, is 
described as t&v irpa.[yfjAr(ov\ reraypAvov. 

There is also another inscription referring to the same 
Heliodorus, who is, according to Homolle and Deissmann, the 
Heliodorus of the Jewish story. If so, Heliodorus deserved 
a better fate than to be immortalised as a robber of temples. 
Let us leave the name of the author of the attempted outrage 
uncertain. See Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 171-75 (’95). 

HELIOPOLIS. See On. 

TTF.T.TCAI (*j?!pn, abbrev. from Hilkiah), head of the 
priestly B’ne Meraioth (or Meremoth) in the time of the high- 
priest Joiakim (see Ezra ii., |§ 6b, iz), Neh. 12x5 (BK*A om., 
cXjuu [*c.a mg. Inf.], gcArnot [L]). 
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HELKATH (nj^n, • portion ’? Josh. 1925, eA6K€® 
[B], X€Aka 0 [A], eA- [L] ; or ib. 2I31, ; 

[B], 0 eAKA 0 [A], xaA. [L]), once, by a textual error, 
Hukok (pptfl, x Ch. 660 [75], ikak [B], iak- [A*], 
&K60K [L]), an imidentified Asherite locality . 1 The 
name, if correct, is virtually identical with the forms 
hakaru, hnkrua, etc. (‘district’), which occur no fewer 
than eight times in Shishak’s list (WMM As. u. Bur. 

It is to be noted that Josh. 19 25 is the oldest of the three 
passages cited (Addis), and that it does not describe a boundary, 
but consists only of a list of towns. 3 Most probably it should be 
emended thus : ‘ And the territory of their inheritance (^135 
DnVru, as in v. 41) was Helbah (see Hali), etc.,* unless indeed 
we suppose the name to be incomplete (cp. Helkath-hazzurim). 
P in Josh. 21 31 may have had the text before him in a corrupt 
form. That 'the Asherite list (19 24.^) is composite and frag- 
mentary is shown by Addis (Doc. Hex., 1 230 ; cp Rbhob [i, aj). 

S. A. C. 

HELKATH-HAZZUEIM(DnSn n^n. m€PICtcon 
6TTI BoyAcdN [BAL]), the scene of the encounter between 
the men of Joab and Abner (2 S. 2x6). Whatever its 
meaning may be, Budde (Pi. Sa. 240) and Lohr (Sam. 
129, n. 1) plausibly see in w. 14-16 a typical etymolo- 
gising explanation of a name which has become corrupt 
and enigmatical. Observe further that the skirmish has 
no obvious bearing upon the rest of the chapter, since 
Joab’s words in v. 27 refer not hither (as RV™*- 
suggests), but to v. 26 (cp Driver, ad loc. ). It would be 
unreasonable to assume that Abner’s invitation (v. 14) 
was the sole cause of the fight ; a battle would surely 
have ensued between the contending parties under any 
circumstances. Moreover, as Budde has observed, v. 17 
follows immediately upon v. 13 a , and therefore it is quite 
possible that the original scene of the skirmish was neither 
at Gibeon, nor even in its neighbourhood. ‘ Which is 
in Gibeon ’ (pjnan tk) ( — x 6 b) may well be a gloss ; 
a later writer knew, of course, that Gibeon was not 
destitute of pools (see Jer. 41 12^). 

With regard to the name, most moderns follow Schleusner, and 
read D*jkn 'n (after ®, cp Dr., ad loc.). Against this, however, 
see H. P. Smith, who (with Thenius) points D'*]Xn 'n ; * there is 
no question of plotters or Hers -in -wait, but of determined 
enemies' (cp exri/SovXos for "ISC, Est. 76 [ K c .*mg]). It is also 

possible to read onxnn 'n» ‘ held of the reapers ’ ; or p'lxnn'n 
‘field of the men of Hazor * (or ‘nomads’? see Hazor). 8 But 
in ch. 2 we may plausibly distinguish (a) a fragmentary account 
of a battle against Abner and all Israel, the scene of which 
is Gibeon (12, 13a ... 17, 28 f.\ and (b) a narrative wherein 
Abner is supported by Benjamites only (13^-16, 18-24; cp. 
25 a, 29 a, 3i)> Now in (b), v. 24 finds Abner at the hill of 
Adummim, before the valley of Zeboim (on text, see Gibbah, 
S 2 [6]). It is therefore conceivable that the ‘field of blades’ 
(retaining the MT ; cp RVmg.) is connected with Josh. 6 2/C, 6 
and that it lay in the neighbourhood of the Gibean-hS.‘aralOth 
(see Gibeah, § 2 i). If so, the vanquished followers of Abner 
fled from Gilgal along by the ascent of Adummim to their homes 
in Benjamin. S. A. C. 

HELKIAS ( X eAK[e]lAC [BAL]), 1 Esd. 18 = 2 Ch. 

858 , Hilkiah. 

HELL, an unfortunate and misleading rendering of 
the Heb. £ Tol (^KB*, — on etym. cp Jastrow, Bab.- Ass. Rel. 560; 
® cp Hades), for which the RV (partially)® and Amer. 
Vers, (wholly) substitute Sheol. In the NT ‘hell’ renders 
(1) (Mt. 11 23 etc.) ; (2) the derivative of rdprapoe (2 Pet. 
24f RVmg. Tartarus), and (3) yiewa (Mt. 622 etc, see 
Gehenna, Hinnom). See generally Eschatology. 

HELLENISM. The writer of the article Gentiles 
closes with a reference to the epoch-making declaration 
of Paul that in Christ ‘ there is neither Jew nor Greek ’ 

1 Guerin’s identification with Yerkd, 8J NE. of Acco, is 
extremely improbable. 

3 Hence ® B ’s ‘ from Helkath ' is incorrect. 

8 v. 1 6a may imply a reading D^Wn. With respect to the 
first suggestion above it may be noticed that if VSjcn is Ass. and 
Aram, rather than Heb., the use of np*?n itself is equally note- 
worthy (see Field, 3). 

4 See AJSL , 1900, p. 148^ 

6 Perhaps another setiological legend. 

® See the revisers’ preface. 
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(Gal. 828). How this distinction of * Jew and Greek * 
arose, he has himself partly indicated ; how for it is an 
absolute one, has to be considered in the present article. 

References to the Greeks are not wholly wanting in 
the OT. Thus Javan (q.v.) is the Heb. tom for the 
- . . Ionians and Greeks generally; in Zechariah 

*• m and Daniel it even stands for the Graeco- 

“ ne UA * Macedonian world-empire. 

In Is. dxs [xx] «bkaq speaks of the Syrians of the East and 
the Greeks of the West as destroyers of Israel ; but in the original 
it is Aram and the Philistines — a fact that shows that the 
translator lived in the days of the Diadoch6 when the Greeks 
were the chief danger for the Jewish people. The Magaipa 
lAAqruoj, too, of Jer. 26(46) x6 27 (60) 16, is due to a misunder- 
standing of the Hebrew, which is naturally to be ascribed to a 
period when the thought of the sword of the Greeks was often 
present to the Jews. 

Of the OT Apocrypha, the books of the Maccabees 
manifest intimate acquaintance with the Greeks. 

Thus x Macc. begins with the statement that Alexander the 
Macedonian defeated Darius and reigned over Greece in his 
stead, while the Macedonian empire is in x Macc. 1 xo called 
0a<ri Atux 'EA knvmv ; armies raised by the Syrian king are called 
Greek in 3 Macc. 18a, and by Greek cities in a Macc. 68 are 
meant Macedonian colonies. With Greece proper, however, 
the Jews were not unacquainted. We find references to Athenians 
and Spartans in a Macc. 6 1 9x5 1 Macc. 12-14, and a long list of 
Greek cities in x Macc. 15 33; nay, according to 1 Macc. 126, 
Jonathan the Hasraonacan greets the Spartans, whose alliance he 
seeks against the Syrians, as brothers. 

The name ' Greeks,’ however, now acquires a special 
sense in the mouth of Jews : the inhabitants of a city 
are distinguished in 2 Macc. 436 into 
Jews and Greeks (cp 11 a 3 Macc. 838) ; 
Greek is equivalent to anti -Jewish, 
heathen (2 Macc. 4x015 69 11 24) ; and 
in 2 Macc. 413 Hellenism is parallel to &\\o<t>v\i(r/u. 6 s 
(RV 'alien religion’), as summing up all that a Jew 
could attain only by abandoning the principles of his 
fathers (2 Macc. 624 4 Macc. 18 5). 

Hellenism thus no longer denotes what is characteristic of 
the Greek people or makes use of their language, but what 
represents heathen as opposed to Jewish religion and morals, 
and promotes heathen error. The idolatry that confronted the 
Jews of Palestine and more than ever those of the Diaspora was 
now always in Greek forms ; for the Greek kingdoms of the 
Diadochi included almost the whole world, and, at least in the 
cities, had with wonderful rapidity secured for Greek civilisation 
as well as for the Greek language an unquestioned supremacy ; 
and heathenism was a danger to Israel only in so far as there lay 
behind it Greek civil power and Greek life. Hence it is natural 
that it soon became customary, even for those who themselves 
spoke Greek, to oppose anything as hurtful if only it was Greek, 
and to identify Greek with anti-Jewish. 

In the NT we see completed the development by 
which ' Greeks ’ fEXKTjves) was substituted for ‘ gentiles,’ 
*A\A 5 <pv\oi, and mankind was divided, from the most 
important, the religious, point of view, into Jews and 
Greeks. The original meaning of the word, however, 
is not yet quite forgotten. 

'EAAi ivttrrC, tv rp cAAnvurn (Acts 21 37 Jn. 19 20 Rev. 9 xx, cp. 
the interpolation in Lk. 2038) mean simply ‘in the Greek 
language ; and Acts 20 a makes Paul journey from Macedonia 
into Greece, thus using * Greece ’ in the older sense, whilst Luke 
himself is no less at home in these matters than the apostle of 
the Gentiles. When too in Rom. 1 14 Paul calls himself a 
debtor to Greeks and barbarians, to wise and foolish, he is 
following a classical usage; and even in Col. 8x1 whereto 
Greek and Jew are added barbarian and Scythian, we seem to 
have an echo of the same usage (see Barbarian). 


2. Secondary 
application of 


Iu Col. 8 11, however, alongside of the antithesis of 
Greek and Jew, we have that of uncircumcised and Jew, 
and so we find, almost everywhere in Paul, ‘Greek* 
used as a name for uncircumcised, no doubt representing 
a terminology already prevailing in the Jewish world. 

Even Titus, though a Christian, is reckoned to the Greeks as 
being uncircumcised (Gal 2 3, cp Rom. 1 x6 2 xo 10 12 x Cor. 
1 24 12 13). Quite similar is the usage in Acts where the 
most characteristic passages are 18x3 17 4 18 4; and, as by 
1 Greek women ’ in Beroea (17 ia) we are to understand heathens, 
so also in the story of the Syrophcemdan (Mk. 7 2 6% 

Thus in the NT the distinction between * Jews and 
Greeks ’ is used in exactly the same sense as the Jewish 
distinction between ' heathen and Israelites,* as ‘ nations 
(Wrtl) and chosen people (Xafc) ’ respectively. Cp Wisd. 
15 14/. , and many passages in the NT (e.g . , Mt. 10 5 Mk. 
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10 33 Lk. 21 34 Acts 26 33 Rom. 3 39 1 Tim. 3 x6 Rev. 16 19). 
The adjective bfoucbs, 1 heathen ’ (Mt. 18 17 3 Jn. 7), and 
Paul’s phrase ‘ live as do the nations* (iOviicQt £rp [Gal. 
2 14]), are used to describe a life regardless of the prescrip- 
tions of the Jewish law. It is significant, however, for 
the standpoint of Paul that he uses both ‘nations’ 
(tdvrj) and Greeks (’'EAA^m) even of Christians, if 
they are of heathen origin. 

The same man who in x Cor. 5 x treats the as a community 
separated from his readers by a great gulf, and reminds them in 
x Cor. 12 2 of the time when they were e6vrj, writes, e.g. % to 
the Roman church, ‘ 1 speak to you that are Gentiles* (Korn. 
11 13, cp Gal 2 xa 14 Eph. 8 x). The same man who divides 
mankind (x Cor. 103a) into the three classes, Jews, Greeks, and 
Christians (church of God), divides the called (x Cor. 1 34) into 
Jews and Greeks, an apparent inconsistency that is to be 
explained in his case only by the fact that for him circumcision 
ana uncircumcision, Jew and Greek, had really ceased to exist 
alongside of the ‘new creature* (Gal. 828 66 6 15), and it was 
only by a sort of accommodation to the imperfect conditions 
of the present that such distinctions could any longer be re- 
garded. 

The Fourth Gospel occupies an exceptional position ; 
it never once mentions the t$rrf, and five times applies 
the term (6pos to the Jews. Thrice indeed it mentions 
the "EWrives ; but in one passage (12 30) they are men 
who had gone up to the feast of passover at Jerusalem, 
and in the other (7 35 bis) not only are they the supposed 
objects of Jesus’ teaching, but in the beginning of the 
verse ‘ the Diaspora of the Greeks ’ are the goal of a 
tour to be made by him. It is therefore most probable 
that in this gospel "EXAiyves are Greek-speaking Jews 
living in Greek cities, called elsewhere Hellenists (cp 
Acts 61). In Acts 9 29 11 20 also "EXX^es is a variant 
for Hellenists. 

That to almost all the writers of the Hebrew OT 


Greek was an unknown language, will hardly be 
. , questioned by any one. Daniel is the 

acquaint^ ° nIy , book * at , has A ado P‘. ed ° ne “ two 

'rri+Vi . Greek words m Aramaic form (3 5 7 
lotwrrfowl* 10 ; see Daniel ii. , § I i ). Even the 

Aan ® Ua ® e * parts of the OT that are later than 
Daniel were still in some cases (such as 1 Macc. 
Ecclus. and Psalms of Sol. ) written in Hebrew ; though 
to secure a wider circulation they had, like the already 
canonised books, to be translated into Greek. 


Greek, however, was certainly the common language 
of the men who wrote 2, 3, and 4 Macc. and Wisd. 
of Sol. The Jews settled outside of Palestine lost 
almost completely their original tongue, and used Greek 
even in religious worship ; and the Hellenistic litera- 
ture that sprang up between 250 b.c. and 100 a.d., 
which had its most famous representatives in Philo 
and Josephus, and was in no sense confined to Alexandria 
and its neighbourhood, is Greek in language, only with 
a Semitic flavour. (See Historical lit., §§ 20 22). 
Indeed, had not a reaction against the Hellenising 
tendency begun after the catastrophe of 70 A. D. , Hebrew 
would then perhaps have succumbed to Greek even in 
Palestine and amongst its theologians. To suppose, 
however (as, e.g . , G. B. Winer supposes, because of Mk. 
7 34 Jn. 735 1 2 20), that Jesus used the Greek language 
is quite out of the question, although as a Galilean, 
belonging to a province where language was very much 
mixed, he must have understood some Greek words, 
and in particular must have been able, like other Pales- 
tinians, to read Greek inscriptions on coins (Mt. 22 20/ ). 
The earliest notes on his history may have been in the 
Aramaic dialect that he himself used ; but none of our 
four gospels is a translation from Aramaic. Although 
they make use in part of such translations, they have 
all been written from the first in Greek, and the author 


of the Third gospel, as of Acts, may have been a born 
Greek who knew no Hebrew. The epistles of NT are 
one and all originally Greek. Biesenthal (Das Trost- 
schreiben des Ap. Paulus an die Hebraer , ’76) stands 
alone in recent times in venturing to deny this in the 
case of the eminently smoothly written epistle to the 
Hebrews (cp Hebrews, § ii). Even the. Apocalypse, 
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notwithstanding the abundance of its Hebraistic defects 
of style, cannot have had a Hebrew original. 

The necessary consequence of the employment of the 
Greek language was that the influence of the Greek 
4. OtaaV- iriAoa an d of Greek forms of thought 
made itself felt. Even parts of the 
Greek version of the OT marked by gross literality 
of rendering do not fail to betray this influence. 
How much more plainly must it reveal itself in the 
originally Greek writings of Jewish or Christian origin ! 
Involuntarily the Jews appropriated from the rich 
vocabulary of the Greek language expressions for 
conceptions that would always have lain beyond the 
scope of Hebrew. 


There is, e.g., no Hebrew word corresponding to <£<Ac<ro<£ta, 
<f>i\o<rropyia and most of the compounds of <ft t\os‘, or for <rrrep- 
/xoAoyo? and oAokAtjpos ; or for adavacria and cuftOapala (see 
Immortality). 

On the other hand, old Greek expressions acquire new 
significations corresponding to Jewish conceptions such 
as StKcuoavvij and tt laris. 

This linguistic change, the most important stage of which is 
reached in Paul, begins with the oldest parts of the LXX (cp J. 
Freudenthal, Die FI. Josephus beige legtc Schrift Uber die 
Herrschaft Her Vemunft [4 Macc.] 26 f. [’69] ; E. Hatch, Essays 
in Biblical Greek , ’8p ; A Deissmann, 4 Beitr. z. Sprachgesch. 
der griechischen Bibel ’ in Bibelstudien, 55-168 [’95]). 

The increasing prevalence of the Greek language may 
be conveniently seen in the abundance of Greek proper 
names even amongst Jews of Palestine. 

In Maccabaean times sprang up the custom of giving Hebrew 
names a Greek form, Eliakim, e.g., becoming Alcimus (see 
Alcimus, and Names, § 86); then we find combinations of a 
Greek and a Hebrew name as in Saul-Paul ; and then, as in the 
case of at least two of the original apostles, Philip and Andrew, 
we have pure Greek names. That so authoritative a court as 
the chief council at Jerusalem was for the Jews, could from 
about 130 B.c. bear the official name of trvveSpio v, only at a 
later day hebraised into Sanhedrin, is specially significant for 
the hold that the Greek language had acquired even at the 
headquarters of Hebrew life. 

The spread of the Greek language brought with it 
a spread of Greek civilization ; nay, the latter sometimes 
k n air kd the way. In the OT Apocrypha, 
. irili inn but more in the NT, we have 

abundant evidence how dependent life 
in all phases was on Greek custom and Greek institu- 
tions. 


Greek coins such as the talent, mina, and drachma super- 
seded the old Hebrew; even Roman coins like the as , the 
quad runs, and the denarius meet us in Hellenised forms. 
Nor is it otherwise in the case of measures of length and 
capacity, and this also already in the LXX ; the chronological 
system of their Greek neighbours also exerted its influence on 
the Jews. The latter were well acquainted, too, with the military 
affairs of the Greeks : mention is made of rams (xpiov) (2 Macc. 
12 15 Ps. Sol. 2 1, alongside of ‘engines of war’) and spearmen 
— even Soowftopla (2 Macc. 828) — and chiliarchs are not yet 
displaced by Roman institutions accommodated to Greek usage, 
such as an-eipa for cohort (Acts 10 1 21 31 27 1 ; cp 2 Macc. 
823 122022 Judith 14 11). In accordance with Greek tastes 
we find inns conducted by an inn-keeper (Lk. 10 34 J".), here and 
there over the country ; Greek luxury has invented the side- 
board of Simon (kvMklov i.q. kvKikcZov, 1 Macc. 16 32) and the 
mosquito-net of Holofemes (Kuivwmov, Judith 16 19) ; and even 
the humble handkerchief <rou5apiov (e.g. Lk. 19 20) reached 
Palestine through the Greeks. 2 Macc. 4 12 shows how in 
clothing, too, Greek usage, such as the wearing of broad -brimmed 
hats (ireraaros), was contending with long-established custom 
(see Cap). The tympanon , both as musical instrument (Judith 
8 7, cp Ex. 16 20 and as instrument of torture (2 Macc. 6 19), 
was of Greek origin, as was the well-known cymbal of z Cor. 
13 x. 


In the description of forcible attempts at Hellenising 
under Epiphanes (2 Macc. 4 ; cp 1 Macc. 1 14 4 Macc. 
4 20), great indignation is expressed at the founding of a 
gymnasium and an ephebeion within the holy city (cp 
Cap). Here the priests betook themselves to dancing in 
the palaestra and to throwing the discus (see Discus), 
practices almost as abominable in the eyes of the writer 
as taking part in the Dionysos festival (2 Macc. 6 7) or 
the games at Tyre, when a sacrifice was offered to 
Heracles. The NT writers, however, do not show the 
same sensitiveness. Rev. 7 9 describes the saints in 
figurative language borrowed from the prize fights of 
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the Greeks, and so Paul is not unwilling to connect 
Christian ideas with the proceedings on the race- course 
or in the circus, and to draw his illustrations from such 
sources. 

Nowhere else can he have become acquainted with the 
prize-runners and boxers whom in z Cor. 9 24-27 he sets aspatterns 
for his readers ; and the figurative description of the Christian 
life as a race or a contest is a special favourite with him {e.g. 
Gal.2267 PhiL 1 30 2x6), in which respect later writers have 
followed his example (Heb. 12 x 2 Tim. 25 47 x Tim. 4 xo 
6 12). Even the sanguinary spectacles of the amphitheatre are 
so familiar to him that he calls an^ unusually violent encounter 
with an Ephesian mob a (Hipiopaxelv (1 Cor. 15 32). 1 According 
to Acts 19 29-31 he was even willing to enter the Ephesian 
theatre, although to be sure not for artistic gratification. In 
x Cor. 4 9 he declares that his fate has made him a spectacle 
(ffearpov) for angels and men (cp Heb. 10 33) ; and in 4 Macc. 
6 17 we have the word Spajta similarly used. 

There must be deep reasons for the fact that at the 
very time when Pharisaism was so passionately combat- 
ing the popular amusements of the Greeks, and when it 
hardly forgave even its patron Agrippa I. his theatre- 
building in Berytus, Paul the Christian, brought up in 
Tarsus and labouring among Greeks, speaks of those 
amusements, when occasion offers, quite ingenuously as 
something morally inoffensive. At least it was nowhere 
necessary in the NT to sound any warning of danger 
threatening in that direction. 

Much more important than all this is the question 
that remains. What did the Jewish or the Christian 

6 Greek wr ^ tin S s appropriate from Greek thought? 

thought ** ow far k ave the literature, philosophy, 

. JL and religion of the Greeks influenced those 

m UA * of the OT or the NT? In the Hebrew 
parts of the OT this influence must certainly not be 
rated very high. Only in the case of Koh 61 eth (Eccles. ) 
is the question important. 

Cornill, e.g., regards it as certain {Einl. § 42) that the mind 
of this author, who could but imperfectly combine radical 
pessimism with his ancestral religious faith, became, as it were, 
simply intoxicated under the stimulation of Hellenic thought. 
Wellhausen is more guarded in confining himself (f/Gi 1 ) 196 
n. ; O 2 ), 230 n. ; l 8 ), 237 n.) to 4 undefined and general influences ’ 
that may have reached the Preacher from Greek philosophy. 

In reality we can no more prove any direct acquaint- 
ance on his part with, say, the system of Heraclitus or 
with Epicureanism (cp Tyler, Plumptre, Pfleiderer), 
than with Greek literature generally. Whatever may 
seem to have a Hellenic ring in his thought or his 
allusions, such as the individualistic idea of the soul of 
man, may very well belong to the age in which he 
lived (cp Ecclesiastes, § 10). 

In the LXX, including the Apocrypha, traces of Greek 
philosophy are more frequent ; but as a rule they are 
not of such a kind that we should venture to explain 
them in any other way than in the case of Ecclesiastes. 
The tendency of the LXX to avoid anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions (e.g. , 4 see the salvation of God ’ for 4 see Yahwfc,’ 
Is. 38 ix ; cp Ex. 24 10), the use of the divine name 
4 existing one ’ (Jer. 14 13 39 [ 32 ]i 7 ; a cp Ex. 814 &), the 
mention of the sons of the Titans 8 and giants (Judith 
16 6 [8], the way in which a divine power is spoken of 
as encompassing the holy place, and God as its iirbirrijs 
and f$OT]dbs (2 Macc. 838/. ) — such features betray the 
influence of the philosophic and religious ideas of 
Hellenism. Anything, however, like real acquaintance 
with these founded on actual study, we have no right 
to affirm. 

Wisd. Sol. and 4 Macc. are an exception. In the 
latter this appears in the very opening words. 

Notwithstanding that 4 Macc. sings the praises of an imperturb- 
ability peculiarly Jewish, the familiarity of the writer with Greek 
philosophy is everywhere apparent. He knows the Greek 
cardinal virtues, he makes use of the Stoic phrase 4 to live in 
arapa^la ’ (8 2 6, p-ercL arapa^laf), he actually quotes from a Greek 
Stoic writer (722 ; see the work of Freudenthal cited above, § 4). 


1 [But see M'Giffert, Apostolic Age, 280.] 

9 [It is possible, however, that o wv is really a corruption of 
the interjection « which represents BriK in Aq. and Sym. of 
82 x 7 .) 

8 The Titans appear also in 0 of 2 S. 5 18 22. 
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It is in Wisd. Sol, however, that the Hellenistic 
colouring becomes most prominent when we compare it 
with Ecclus. In fact Wisd. SoL aims at effecting a 
reconciliation between Greek philosophy and the 
religious spirit represented in the OT. Just as its con- 
ception of the deity and the supplementary conceptions 
of Wisdom and Logos, almost counting as personifica- 
tions mediating between God and the world, show 
Platonic influences ; so are its ethics and psychology 
set forth under the forms of the popular philosophy of 
the age. 

According to 87 wisdom teaches the four cardinal virtues ; in 
place of a creation out of nothing we have the assumption of an 
original substance ; the body is viewed as a prison for the soul, 
the latter as pre-existent and immortal, life a trust from God- 
all ideas derived from Hellenism. 

Before turning our attention to the NT we must lay 
emphasis upon the fact that this absorption of Hellenic 

7. In other lT eatS by Z ewish e v ven in 

writiMiL Palestine, reaches much further than can 

writings, kg s k own f rom writings that could in any 

sense be called biblical, and that much in the NT and 
early Christianity can be explained only on this supposi- 
tion. Those Jews who, from the third century b.c., 
thought to diffuse Jewish piety by means of Greek 
verses, whether attributed to Orpheus or to the Sibyl 
(see Apocalyptic, § 86,/), or to Hystaspes, combined 
with prose writers like Philo, to break a way for the 
freeing of Jewish life and thought from its exclusiveness, 
and so helped to bring about the conditions necessary 
for its more complete reformation. The ideas of Satan 
and demons, of the kingdom of heaven and of the world, 
of hell and the life of the blest, which lie ready made in 
the NT, if they naturally rested on a thoroughly Jewish 
basis, were not without contributions from Greek theo- 
logy (cp Eschatology, and the several articles). So 
Essenism can be understood only when regarded as 
a blending of Jewish and Greek ideas (cp Essen es), 
and the gnosis of the later Jews, older than Christianity 
though it was, even surrendered to Hellenism. Ac- 
cordingly the possibility must, to begin with, be kept 
in view, that NT writers have been influenced by ideas 
originating in such ways. 

At the present time, however, there is more danger 
of overestimating than of underestimating the Hellen- 
a Tri tii a vt * st * c e ^ ements * n later Judaism and the 

8. in vae M . stages of Christianity. Books, 

for example, like Winckler’s Der Stoicismus eine 
Wurzel des Christenthums (’78), or M. Friedlander’s 
Zur E n tsteh u n gsgcsch ichte des Christenthums (’94), 
generalise from certain perfectly just observations in 
this direction in a most unguarded manner ; not a 
single idea derived from a Greek source can be attri- 
buted to Jesus, and it may almost be regarded as the 
strongest evidence of the trustworthiness of the Synoptic 
account of him that, in respect of their contents, they 
too know of no approach to Hellenism. Such parallels 
to the Synoptic speeches of Jesus as have been hunted 
out in Greek— or Latin — writers are accidental con- 
sonances. 

Still more un-Hellenic in both subject and spirit is 
the Apocalypse of John ; yet it is not improbable that 
the mysterious figure of the dragon pursuing a woman 
with child (ch. 12) is to be traced ultimately to the 
Greek myth of the Pythic dragon and the pregnant 
Leto (see A Dieterich, Abraxas , 119/ T9 1 ])* 

In the case of Paul, contact with the Greek world 
unquestionably goes deeper. Socrates the church 
8 Pa.nl lu stor i ai1 (circa 440) felt justified (3 16) in 

9. rau. crediting the apostle with a knowledge of 
numerous sayings of the Greek classical writers, relying 
in so doing on Acts 17 28 1 Cor. 1633 Tit. lxa. The 
metrical form of the passages in question is indeed 
enough to show that they are drawn from the poetical 
literature of the Greeks, and as a matter of fact Acts 
1728 has been found in Aratus and the Stoic Cleanthes, 
Tit. lxa in Epimenides and Callimachus, 1 Cor. 1533 in 
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Menander and Euripides. If, however, the Pastoral 
Epistles are the work of an unknown writer about 
100 A. D., Tit. 1 X2 proves nothing regarding the culture 
of Paul ; whilst Acts 17 is in no sense a stenographic 
report of a speech of Paul in Athens ; it is the historian 
that puts it in the mouth of his hero ; and that this 
writer is a Greek of no mean culture, whose memory 
could have supplied him with still other quotations of 
like nature, is already clear on other grounds. Hence 
there remains only 1 Cor. 1633. Here, however, there 
is no introductory formula, and it is at least doubtful 
whether Paul in using the verse knew whence it came ; it 
is not by such means that an acquaintance of Paul with 
Greek literature can be established. If, according to 
Acts 17x8/, Paul discussed in Athens with Epicureans 
and Stoics, this does not prove that he had read their 
writings. When, e.g. , Ramsay (St. Paul, the Traveller 
and the Roman Citizen , 237 jf. [’95]) treats the account in 
Acts 17, of how Paul at Athens forthwith adopted the 
Socratic method of free discussion in the Agora, and 
became for the time an Athenian, as evidence that Paul 
had, at least in part, the same ‘education’ as those 
Athenians, this may be too rash a conclusion ; what we 
really have here is the author of Acts showing his own 
knowledge, his own ‘education,’ and his own fine 
historical feeling. 

Those go too far on the other side, however, who, 
like Hausrath (Der Apostel Paulus, n ff. [’72]), would 
deny Paul any influence from the Greek learning that 
surrounded him at Tarsus from his youth up. We 
know only that writing presented difficulties for him, 
not simply or particularly writing in Greek. The 
absence of real quotations from Greek authors in what 
he has written, shows not, ‘ that, apart from the 
Apocrypha, Paul had never had a Greek book in his 
hand,’ but simply that Christ had become to him all in 
all, and that he would allow nothing but words of God 
a place in his heart and on his lips. He may very well 
have been trained in the Greek schools even if his 
style 4 has little grace to show ’ ; few Jewish Greeks, 
even when their Greek ' school education ’ is beyond 
question (Philo, Josephus), can surpass him in grace 
or even in power over the language. The fact itself 
that Paul was acquainted with the OT in the Greek 
translation of the LXX, and knew much of this version 
by heart, counts for something here ; and the very 
probable points of contact between him and Philo (e.g . , 
Col. 1 15 /. ) permit us to conclude that he had made 
himself acquainted also with other books written in 
Greek ; he must have had a vernacular knowledge of 
both Greek and Aramaic, and received both a Jewish 
and a Greek education. 

How far this education, which he certainly after his 
conversion did not care to extend, wrought as a leaven 
in the formulation of that magnificent system of thought 
by which he sought to fuse together Judaism and the 
Gospel, it is hard to say. His universalism, his cosmo- 
politanism, his doctrine of freedom, notwithstanding 
cognate ideas and expressions in Greek literature, need 
not have been derived thence, or at least may have 
been only suggested there ; they are the outcome of 
his struggle to effect an adjustment between what he 
inherited and what he himself experienced. 

If, e.g., he mentions and correctly uses allegories and types 
drawn from names (x Cor. 106 ix Gal. 4 34), although this was a 
plant that flourished on Greek soil, it was not there that he 
made its acquaintance, but in his Jewish schools of theology. 
Other features of resemblance between his ideas and those of 
Greek philosophers may have reached him through the same 
channel. 

In the main, however, Paul is original, and cannot 
be understood on any other supposition. The ascetic, 
unworldly character of his ethic corresponds to the 
temper of the age he lived in ; so also the proneness 
to the mysterious, and the high estimate of knowledge, 
and of the intellectual element in religion, is common to 
him with his whole environment. Hence there remain, 
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as representing the direct influence of Hellenism on his 
theology, only minor secondary features. The denomi- 
nation, however, of the good as rb kcl\6v (Rom. 7 x 8 ax 
2 Cor. 187 Gal. 4x8 69 iThess. Sax), the emphasis 
laid on virtue (dpcn); Phil. 48 ), the classification of 
man as pneumatic, psychic, and sarcic, the glorifica- 
tion of the Stoic moderation (afrr&piceta’, Phil. 4 n); 
such features are no accidental points of contact 
between Paul and Greek thought ; and the appeal to 
4 nature itself’ and its teachings (1 Cor. 11 14; cp the 
frequent ‘against nature,’ or ‘according to nature’) 
has a specifically Greek sound. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, we are never able to detect any traces of 
direct borrowing from Greek literature. Paul may 
have acquired what he had through intercourse with 
Greeks or even through the medium of the Alexandrian 
religious philosophy (cp, e.g . , Lightfoot, ‘St. Paul’s 
preparation for the ministry,’ in Biblical Essays , 199 ff. 
[’93]: Hicks, ‘St. Paul and Hellenism,’ in Studia 
Biblica et Eccles. 4 i-i 4 [ 96])* 

Nor is there anything essentially different in the case 
of the NT books that stand closely related to Paul, 
in ^ r e feel that we have moved more out 

* . ^ of a Hebrew into a Greek atmosphere 

0 A * in the Pastoral Epistles, in Hebrews — 
which is beyond doubt dependent both in form and in 
contents on the Alexandrians (e.g., 1 3 13 14) — and in 
the Catholic Epistles ; the Epistle of James, even if, with 
Spitta, we should class it with the Jewish writings, must 
have had for its author a man with a Greek education. 
It was a born Greek that wrote Acts. If his Hellenic 
character does not find very marked expression it is 
merely due to the nature of his work ; no pure Jew 
would have uttered the almost pantheistic -sounding 
sentence, ‘ in God we live and move and have our 
being’ (1728). In the Fourth Gospel, finally, the 
influence of Greek philosophy is incontestable. Not 
only is the Logos, which plays so important a part in 
the prologue (I1-18), of Greek origin ; the gnosticising 
tendency of John, his enthusiasm for ‘ the truth ’ 
(without genitive), his dualism (God and the world 
almost treated as absolute antithesis), his predilection 
for abstractions, compel us to regard the author, Jew 
by birth as he certainly was, as strongly under the 
influence of Hellenic ideas. Here again, however, we 
must leave open the possibility that these Greek 
elements reached him through the Jewish Alexandrian 
philosophy ; just as little can his Logos theory have 
originated independently of Philo, as the figure of the 
Paraclete in chaps. 14-16 (see J. Rgville, La doctrine 
du Logos dans le quatricmc £vangile , Paris, ’8i). Cp 
John [Son of Zebedee], § 31. 

We must conclude with the following guarded thesis. 
There is in the circle of ideas in the NT, in addition to 
11 Paonlf w hat ls new » an d what is taken over 
11. «*• from j uc iaism, much that is Greek ; but 

whether this is adopted directly from the Greek or 
borrowed from the Alexandrians, who indeed aimed at 
a complete fusion of Hellenism and Judaism, is, in the 
most important cases, not to be determined ; and 
primitive Christianity as a whole stands considerably 
nearer to the Hebrew' world than to the Greek. 

Cp E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages on 
the Christian Church , 90 ; A. F. Dahne, Gesch. Darstellung 


der jiid.-alex. Rel. -philosophic, ’34; C. Siegfried, Philo von 
Alexandr., ’70, esp. p. 303 ff. ; M. Heinze, Die Lehre vom 
Logos in der griech. Philosophic , ’72 ; H. Bois, Essai sur les 
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origines de la philosophic Jndio - alexandrine, '90; H. J. 
Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der NT Theol., ’97. a. J. -T. K. C. 
HELMET (koba, IDIp, or kbbd, into). 

The pronunciation with initial k is sustained by the Aramaic 
form of the word Kfiba’a. We may perhaps compare the word 
kubba'ath, ‘cup,’’ Ass: Kabutu, Ar. kub'at. Kdba' occurs 
in 1 S. 17 38 and Ezek. 28*24 (• sec ® and Comill), whereas we 
find jnta in 1 S. 17 s Is. 59 17 Jer. 464 Ezek. 27 xo 2 Ch. 26 14. 
®’s equivalent is irepixe^aXaui, a designation which is not found 
in the classical period, but is not infrequent in Polybius. 

Helmets made of bronze were worn by distinguished 


men and leaders in war (as Goliath and David, z S. 
17 5 38) ; but we can infer from Jer. 464 and 2 Ch. 26x4 
that helmets — probably of leather or felt — were worn 
also by the ordinary warrior. It is impossible to 
determine the precise material or form, yet it is 
probable that the helmet of the common Israelite 
soldier consisted simply of a solid cap adorned perhaps 
with horse-hair tassels as well as with a prolonged flap 
or cheek-piece to cover the side of the face or ears. 
Max Miiller (As. u. Eur. 302, ff. 325^ 361^; 375-378 
380 /. 384) gives copious illustrations of the various 
forms of helmets and caps worn by the Bedouin, 
Syrian, and Hittite warriors. The Hittite head-gear 
was mostly a round and flat covering with prolonga- 
tions at the side and at the back of the head, sometimes 
surmounted by a tassel. Frequently there is a band 
tied behind the ear and back of the head and passing 
round the forehead in front of the cap (see the figures in 
As. u. Eur. pp. 232, 323) ; the LXX therefore was 
guided probably by a right instinct in selecting the 
term TrepiKCtpaXala as the most apt term to designate a 
kind of head-gear which covered not only the head but 
also a portion of the cheek and neck. Probably the 
kings and nobles, in order to distinguish their persons 
as leaders, wore a taller covering made of bronze like 
that of the Egyptian monarchs. Among the Hittites, 
however, the head-covering of the leaders was often 
considerably broader at the top than at the base. See 
As. u. Eur. p. 361. 

On the other hand, the helmet worn by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians was loftier than that which was in 
vogue among the Syrians and Hittites and was pointed 
at the summit. There was also a side piece for the 
protection of the ears (see illustrations, s.v. Greaves), 
resembling the <f> 6 Xapa, flaps or cheek-pieces (xapa- 
yvadldes), of the ancient Greeks. 

The Cypriote helmet figured in Warre-Comish’s Concise Diet, 
of Greek and Roman Antiqq., p. 79, fig. 158, presents a close 
analogy. For the different forms of Greek helmet the reader is 
referred to the article * Arms and Armour ’ in that work. The 
Greek helmet presented varieties and complications of detail, as 
well as adornment in the form of crests, altogether unknown 
among the plainer and more modest accoutrements of Egypt 
and Western Asia. 

The helmet, like the coat of mail, is metaphorically 
employed by the writer of Is. 59 17, the helmet desig- 
nating salvation, an image which is borrowed by Paul 
(Eph. 617 1 Thess. 58 ). Cp Turban. o. c. w. 

HELON (ftl ; X aiA<on [BAF], x e\. [L]), a Zebu- 
lunite (Nu. I9 27 72429 10x6 [P]). 

HELPER (tt&pakAhtoc). Jn. 14 16 RV^ff*, EV 
Comforter. See Paraclete. 

HE M AM (DD*n, AIMAN [BADEL]), b. Seir the 
Horite (Gen. 3622), called in 1 Ch. I39 Homam (Dipin, 
H man [L]). Probably with (5 (cp Vg. human in Gen. ) 
we should read Hem an (see below). 

HEMAN (jp'n. AIMAN [BAL]), one of the three 
sons of Mahol [q. v. ] who were renowned for their 
wisdom, 1 K. 431 [ 5 n] (cuvai' [B], rjpuiv [A]). The 
name appears again in 1 Ch. 26 (aifiovav [B]) among 
the sons of the Judahite Zerah. T he same legendary 
personage, however, is intended ; the clan of Zerah was 
Edomite before it became Judahite (see Gen. 36x3x7). 
Possibly (as S. A. Cook suggests) the name ‘ Heman * 
may be identified with the lidomite Hemam (qdvt) ; 
more probably, however, Heman and Ethan, 2, are 
both corrupt forms of jd'P. Teman, one of the oldest 
districts of Edom, sometimes used poetically as a 
synonym for Edom. The whole force of the passage 
(1 K. 431) depends on this. See Mahol. 

In post -exilic times Heman, like Ethan, gives his 
name to one of the guilds of singers (see Psalms). 
According to the Chronicler he took part in the dedica- 
tion of the temple (2 Ch. 5x2, RV ; cp 1 Ch. 16 41 f. 
256 [aipavcL B]). A levitical genealogy is produced for 
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him ; he becomes the grandson of Samuel, and traces 
his origin to Kohath, son of Levi (see Genealogies 
i. , § 7 ii.a, iii.c). In this connection it may be remarked 
that Samuel himself is represented in z S. 1 x as grand- 
son of Jeroham, a shortened form of Jerahmeel (q. v . , 
§ 3 ; cp Jeroham, i). The double heading of Ps. 88 
assigns that psalm first to the sons of Korah and then 
to Heman (at 6 a.fi [A]) the Ezrahite. Heraan was 
indeed, according to i Ch. 26 , a Zarhite ( = Ezrahite) ; 
but this made* him of the tribe of Judah ; as a singer he 
was a Korahite. There is thus a confusion of two 
representations implied in this heading. 

In z Ch. 254 /C (at/towt [B] once in v. 4) a little section, full 
of difficulty, is devoted to Heman. He is called the * king’s 
seer’ (just like his ancestor Samuel, but also like Asaph and 
Jeduthun), and is said to have had fourteen sons and three 
daughters. 1 The difficulty lies in the words which follow * the 
king’s seer/ and in the closing names in the list of Heman ’s sons. 
These are as follows Giddalti, Romamti-ezer, Joshbekashah, 
Mallothi, Hothir, Mahazioth (Wp3ff', 7TjrJ?BD7, 

niK'tnO* "j*m.7> *n to Ewald 2 long ago suggested that these 
names might be so rendered as to form, m combination, a 
poetical couplet, — ‘I have given great and majestic help/ ‘I 
have spoken in abundance oracles.' One word (,7rp3ff*) l 1 * 
omitted ; later scholars have sought to repair his omission by 
rendering ‘to him that sat in distress ' (see also Names, $ 23). 
The theory was plausible^ as long as it was supposed that the 
Chronicler was in the habit of framing uncommon names in the 
interest of edification. _ Now, however, that the evidence for 
this supposition is beginning to break down elsewhere, 8 we are 
bound to be more strict in criticising Ewald’s suggestion. It is 
safe to maintain not only that the rendering is extremely un- 
natural, but that the clause produced by combining the last 
four names is execrable Hebrew. This objection cannot be raised 
against the reading proposed by Kau. 4 in lieu of ‘ Hananiah, 
Hanani, Eliathah/ viz., .7JJ1K *33n »T *33n— i.e., ‘Have pity 
upon me, O Yahwi, have pity upon me ; thou art my God ’ ; 
still we must ask, How comes such a passage to be introduced 
just here, even as a marginal note? ‘ Eliathah ’ is no doubt an 
impossible name ; but is there no better theory to account for it ? 

Certainly there is a better one. Joshbekashah (nppnP*) and 
Mahazioth (niK'irm) are corruptions of the same word, and 
Mallothi Onto and Hothir (*rnin) are corrupt fragments of 
it. Again and again we find different corruptions of the same 
word side by side, and this is the case here ; or rather, there 
are two words in construction, viz., rnp *33. As for Giddalti 
and Romamti-ezer, the former is miswritten for Gedaliah (rrSto 
the latter for a dittographed Jerimoth (niD*r) and Azar’el (hmTJ.% 
a variant to Uzziel in v. 18). Gedaliah was introduced as a 
correction of the corrupt Eliathah (nnK'^KX * Hanani * is really 
a dittographed Hananiah, and is to be omitted. In v. 5 pn.7? 
pp (‘ to lift up the horn ' !) is miswritten for l*Drn * "IDT 7, * to 
praise his compassion.' * All these * — viz., Bukkiah, Mattaniah, 
uzziel, Shebuel (Samuel?), Jerimoth (Jeroham?), Hanani, 
Gedaliah — were the sons of Heman, the king's seer (who pro- 
phesied?) with words of God to praise his compassion. God 
gave to Heman seven (rjjneO sons and three daughter.’ The 
seven sons are called, quite correctly, ‘ sons of Korah ' (Joshbe- 
kashah, etc.!), i.e., members of the Korahite guild. This is a 
sign that the Chronicler draws here from a Midrashic source 
(cp 2 Ch. 20 19, and WRS OTJCW, 205, n. 2). T. K. C. 

HEMATH, RV Hammath mcchma [B], 

AIMA 0 [A], e/WAO [L]), « the father of the house of 
Rechab' (1 Ch. 2 55+). Elsewhere Jonadab is the 
* father ’ of the Rechabites, and if any one can dispute 
this title with him it is Hobab, ‘the father-in-law of 
Moses. ’ 

The Chronicler must have known of Hobab; and if so he 
must mean Hobab. The easiest solution of the problem is to 
suppose that non is a fragment of »7tsto ‘father-in-law of 
Moses/ and to see in this an allusion to the phrase in Judg. 
1 x6. See Hobab, Jonadab, a, and on the Kenite connection see 
Rbchabites, Kenitbs. In 0, 1 Ch. 4 12, the avtpfs pix 0 # 
[BL] (MT ‘ Recah 0 appear among the Calebites (pointed out 
by Meyer, Ent. 147), which seems to agree with the notice in 
xCh. 255. T. K. C. 

HEMATH (filptj), Am. 6x4, AV, RV Hamath [q.v.]. 
HEMDAN * desirable ’ [?], § 77 ; Gray [HPN 

1 Klostermann, who identifies Heman and Job, secs here a 
coincidence with Job 42 13 (taking ruin** as a dual = fourteen). 

2 Lehrbuch der hcbr. SprackdJ), 67a (’63). 

8 See, *<£’., Bbsodeiah, Bezaleel, Eliobnai, Hazzblbl- 

PONI, JUSHAB-HBSED. 


HEEPHBR 

64], however, suggests |TOn : cp So’Drii end »ee Abidan ; but the 
analogy of most of the other names in the list suggests that the 
| is not radical), a Horite dan-name (Gen! 86 26 ; apato [ADL], 
a Sofia [El) ; in If x Ch. 1 41, apparently by a scribe’s' error, 
Hamran, AV Amram (J7©n ; tfitptav [B], apLoba. [A], -aft [L]). 
See Dishon. . 

HEMLOCK. For ( 1 ) KW, rof, Hos. 10 4 , see Gall, t 
and for (2) ru^, la'an&h , Am. 6 xa, see Wormwood. 

HEN (opNic)i Mt. 2837 Lk. 1834 ( 6 pp i£ Ti.]). See 

Fowls, §§24. 

HEN (in), one of the Babylonian Jewish delegates, 

temp. Zerubbabel (Zech. 6 X4t). 0 bkaqt has ei? YaptTa ; so also 
RVrag. ; ‘for the kindness of the son of Zephaniah.' The text 
is plainly in disorder. Read probably, ‘Joshua the son of Z.’ 
(We.). See Josiah, 2. 

HENA (IWH), an imaginary name which, through a 
scribe’s error, has found its way into the Rabshakeh’s 
message to Hezekiah (2 K. 19 x 3 , an€C [B], aina [A], 
-Ar [ L 3 ; Is * M *3» ANAr [BR*OT], ANAB [N c ], ANA 
[A], an AC [Q*], ANA6 [Q 1 ®*]. 1 The text stands thus, 

4 Where is ... the king of Sepharvaim, of Hena, and 
Ivvah?’ (RV). Underlying this is a witty editorial 
suggestion that the existence of cities called p3."i and niy 
respectively has passed out of mind (cp Ps. 96 [7]), for 
niyi y 37 clearly means ' he has driven away and over- 
turned’ (so Tg., Sym. ). To look out for names re- 
sembling Hena and Ivvah is waste of time. The 
context further makes it plain that only one city was 
mentioned. Either yj.7 or my must therefore be omitted, 
and a comparison of 2 K. 1724 shows that yjrr is the 
superfluous word. Probably yjn was miswritten for my, 
or rather (see Awa) for my, ' Gaza.’ T. K. C. 

HENADAD (YTjn, hnaAaA [BRA, note confusions 
of a A and \ below]). A Levitical name (see below), 
the peculiarity of which requires notice. The name 
may be corrupt, and, if so, an easy emendation would be 
ami' Jonadab, a not unnatural name for a Levite. 2 
Baethgen, however (Beitr. 68, n. 4) and BDB explain as 
nrrfn* ‘favour of Hadad ’ (so also § 42), cp Ph. 
"ton- 8 The bearer of the name is a Levite, mentioned 
as the father of Binnui [^.v., 3] in list of wall- 
builders (see Nehemiah, § 1 /., Ezra ii. , §§ 16 [1], 
15a?), Neh. 3 18 (vjrada\ar [BK], rapad [L]), v. 24 
(ijvadap [L]), also as a signatory to the covenant 
(Ezra i., § 7). Neh. 10 9 [10] (rfpadap [B*R], - \ a p 
[Bb-^id ], yjvvjXa S [A], ivvaSap [L]). Tlie name occurs 
once again in the difficult passage Ezra 39, on which 
see Ryle, Ca mb. Bible , ad loc. (yvaaS [B], icjvadap [L]). 

In Ezra 8 9 it is best, perhaps, instead of nmn* *33 1*331 
to read mi .7*1 *331 4 1 the corruption would arise through a 
misunderstanding of the name Bani (as in Ezra 240, etc.), 
helped by the preceding vriNl 1*33- As regards Henadad, it 
is clear that the concluding words are out of place (cp 1 Esd. 
657 [58], and see Madiabun), and supported by Neh. 169 [10] it 
may be suggested that 73371 *33D was a marginal gloss to Bani 
which, on being taken into the text, was rounded off by the 
addition of the words d* 1^7 D.7*nKl 07*33* S. A. C. 

HENNA flSb), Cant. I14. See Camphire. 

HENOCH (ifttn ; €NO>x[BAL]). i. iCh. I3.AV, 
RV Enoch (q.v., 1). 2. 1 Ch. 1 33, AV, RV Hanoch (i). 
HEPHER (IDn, o<|>ep [BAL]). Cp Gath-hepher. 

x. A Canaanite city mentioned between Tappuah and Aphek 
in Sharon (see Aphek, 3) ; Josh. 12 17 (e</wp [LR Cp Ephraim, 
§ X2, end. 


1 Compare also 2 K. 18 34 (om. B, am [A], L differs) || Is. 36 
2 Ch. 82 om. 

3 Cp 0 L Ezra 8 9 Neh. IO9 (10). The manner in which the 
name-lists in Ez.-Neh. have been compiled and the harmonising 
labours of the. earliest scribes will account for the circumstance 
that such a familiar name could ever have gone astray. 

Not only does one expect 3 (nfln with daghesh) on the analogy 
and Hannibaal, but such a Levitical name is unlooked 
for ; the case of Azgad is different 

4 * 33 , * 13 , or * 123 , cp Neh. 04^C 128 , also 743 (see Bani, 3)* 
and 1224 (see Binnui, a). 
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HEPHEE 

a.. A district in Judah (?) which fell into Solomon’s third pre- 
fecture, x K, 4 io (tf>t ,v] [B], £ap- [L]). See Ben-heskd, 

I x. 

HEPHEE OpO). r, (o 4 >&p [BN], [L], A 

has [o)p]A- 4 >€p[OMexOY|pA 0 l])* A name in the 
Chronicler’s list of David's heroes, i Ch. 1 1 36. The 
passage is plainly corrupt ; see Eliphelet, 2. 

2. io<p€p [BAFL]). The founder, or eponym, of a 
Gileadite clan, who is variously described as the son 
(Josh. 17 2, JE, €<pep [L]) and as the great-grandson of 
Manasseh (Nu. 2632 /. [® 36 /.] 27 1, P). The clan 
itself is called the Hepherites (npnn, 6 o0epj>][ [BAFL] ; 
Nu. 2632) or ‘ sons of Hepher * (Josh. 17 2). 

2. (ri<f> aA [BA], cufxp [L]). The eponym of a family of Judah, 
called the ‘son ’ of Ashhur (i Ch. 46 ). 

HEPHZIBAH (ay*¥W- usually ‘ in whom is my 
delight,’ §§ 22, 107 ; but analogy favours Smend’s 
rendering, 4 in whom is delight ’ ; see, however, 1 ). 

1. The mother of King Manasseh, 2 K. 21 x (o\f/*if3a [B*], a \f/. 
[Bab] f cxfxri^a [A], e i/a/ 3 a [L]). The Phoen. form VjnxDFT suggests 
that Hephzibah may be a deliberate distortion 1 of the name 
Hephzibaal, ‘delight of baal ' (i.e., either of Baal, or of a 
husband). The Chronicler (2 Ch. 83 1) passes over Manasseh ’s 
mother. 

2. The symbolical name of restored Zion, Is. 62 4 (OeXrj^a 
ifjiov [BKAQ] ; cp yij BeKrynj Mai. 8 12). Here, too, the reading 
*?jn’SDn seems preferable ; Yah we is the baal or ‘ husband ' who 
‘ delights ’ in his bride Zion (v. 5 ; see SB07'). 

T. K. C. — S. A. C. 

HERALD appears three times in NT (RV 11 ^-) as the 
rendering of KHpyL for which EV has ‘preacher’ 
(iTi. 27 2 Ti. in 2 Pet. 2 s). Kr)pbcr<rw means simply 
‘to proclaim'; see, e.g. , Jon. 3 s (©). Mt. 3 1. See 
Ministry. 

In © to jpv£ represents the RTYtS EV, ‘herald,’ of Dan. 84. 
On the probable philological connection of HD (Dan. 529 
Aph. ; ‘made proclamation’) with injpvcceiv (® 87 eSwice v 
efjovaiav), see Bevan on Dan. 5 29 ; Kau. , Gramm, des bibl. 
Aram., § 644; Nfl. GGA, ’84, p. 1019. Krjpv$ also occurs in 
Gen. 41 43 (see Ahrech), Ecclus. 20 15 4 Macc. 64. 

HERBS. A rendering of various Hebrew terms. 

x. pi', yanik , ‘that which is green,’ ‘a garden of herbs,’ 
Dt. 11 10 1 K. 21 2. A dinner (AV, Che., cp Ass. ardhu , ‘ to 
eat ’ ; RVmjr- ‘ portion ’ of herbs) Prov. 15 17. 

2. aj?y, 'esebk, ‘herbage,’ including grasses and cereals, Gen. 
In, etc. 

3 and 4. kbHi cUse\ and i'sn» hdslr. See Grass. 

5 and 6. niN* 'drdt/i (MH jrrm<). 2 K. 4 39 (apuo0 [BAL], 
herbas agrestes). Elisha had just ‘ come down ’ to Gilgal in 
time of famine and sent a man to gather 'Prflt/i, ‘herbs’ or 
vegetables for a pottage. The Talmud ( Y&md , 18 b) explains 
’drdth by the word gargir (vru), which means * colewort ’ 
(eruca). Royle (Kitto’s Bib. Cyc ., s.v. ‘ Oroth ’), indeed, insists 
that the 'drflth must have been the fruit of some plant for which 
the so-called ‘wild gourds’ (EV) migl}t have been mistaken. 
This, however, is not at all clear. The man spoken of in the 
story need not have confined himself to colewort. If he found 
a cucumber, or what he thought to be such, he would not reject 
it. See Gourds, Wild. 

In Is. 2619 jrflN So (iap-a [BKAQr] ; ros lucis ; EV ‘dew 
of herbs’), if correct, means ‘dew of lights’ (RVnig. ‘dew of 
light ’). See Dew, §2 b. But <9 suggests DODIR, ‘ their heal- 
ing ’ (see Light). And in Is. 18 4 AV’s rendering of i'iR- , Vy (as 
if niN"'Sy)' ‘ upon herbs ’ (ws <fw 9 icav/aaro? ue<nfyi 0 ptac [BNAQT] ; 
meridiana lux), is generally abandoned ; RV gives ‘in sunshine.’ 
But the text probably needs emendation (see Vine). 

7. 0 oTrih/T 7 =RBH, disc, spy, ‘ eiebh , in <9 ; ‘grass’; Heb. 67. 

8. ka\ava-rsv, yardk, and pi', yirelf, in < 9 ; ‘herbs,’ Mt. 
13 32. 

For □’Tip, ttterdrlm, Ex. 128 , see Bitter Herbs. 

T. K. C. 

HERCULES (’hpakAhc [VA]), mentioned only in 
2 Macc. 4 19/ in connection with the games held in his 
honour at Tyre, for which Jason [gr.v., 2] sent 300 
drachmas of silver. 8 The contest was held every fifth 
year, and was probably based upon the Olympic games 
(cp further Schtir. GVI 221 f.\ Hercules was the 

1 Or an abbreviated form. 

2 According to Polyb. 81 20, Arr. Alex. 2 24 etc., it was custom- 
ary for the colonies to send embassies to Tyre in honour of 
their deity. 


HERBS, THE ASCENT OF 

Greek name for the Tyrian Melkarth 1 (mpSa i*e. t 
mp, king of the city), whence the Greek Melikertes (see 
Roscher, Lex,, s.v.). See Baal, § 6, Hellenism, 
§ 5 - 

HERD Oj$), Ex.109; Herdsman \ Hp), Gen. 13 7. 
See Cattle, §§ 2 a 6. 

HEREfi, CITY OP, EV 0 **, or, City of Destruction, 
EV; (Dinn TP; so MT, Pesh.); or, City of the 
Sun, EV second margin (D*Tin TD; so Symm., Vg.., 
Talm. , Mtnahoth no a, Saad., 2 and some Heb. MSS), 
or, ‘ city of righteousness ’ (p“lVH TJ? [?], noAlC 
ACeAeK 8 [BNAQr] ; Apec Aq. , Theod. , may be either 
enn or Din ). The name which w%s to be given at a 
future day to one of five cities in Egypt, where Hebrew 
would be spoken and the Jewish religion practised (Is. 
19 18). 

Opinion is much divided as to the reading of the name, 
and as to the date of the section to which the clause 
containing the name belongs. Some critics (Dillmann, 
Guthe) even hold that the clause is a later addition to 
the section ; this, however, seems an unnecessary refine- 
ment of criticism, suggested by a wish to push the date 
of the rest of the chapter as high up as possible. 
Considering that there is nothing in w. 18-25 that- is 
decidedly favourable, and much that is adverse, to the 
authorship of Isaiah, and that the section only becomes 
fully intelligible in the light of the history of the Greek 
period, it is best to interpret v. 17b as the translation of 
a fact of history into the language of prophecy. The 
meaning of the verse seems to be that early in the 
Greek period there were to be in Egypt colonies 
of Jewish worshippers of Yahw6, among whom the 
4 language of Canaan ’ was not exchanged for Greek, 
and that one of them would be settled in the city of 
Heres, or (shall we say?) of Heres. Probably Heres, 
not Heres, is the right reading ; it is Heliopolis, 
the city of the Sun-god, that is meant — the city which 
before the foundation of Alexandria was perhaps best 
known to the Jews (see On). The rare word o"in is 
preferred to vcv (contrast Jeremiah's procedure, if 
‘ Beth-shemesh ’ in Jer. 43 13 is correct). The reading 
Heres (i.e., destruction) is no doubt an intentional 
alteration of Heres (a few MSS even read Din= 
anathema ), just as Timnath-heres (Judg. 29) is altered 
into Timnath-serah in Josh. 19 50 24 3©. 

®’s reading ‘city of Zedek’ (i.e., ‘city of righteousness’), 
though it is defended by Geiger [Urschr. 79], Bredenk., Guthe, 
and half accepted by Dillmann, is very improbable, and may seem 
to have arisen out of a desire for a distinct prediction of the temple 
of Onias at Leontopolis (see Jos. Ant. xiii. 81). plJt will then 
mean ‘ legal correctness ’ (cp pis 'rpT, Ps. 51 21) ; the Oneion 
was not at first regarded with dislike in Palestine. But n*’s a&*6 
[ace, tfc.a] suggests the possibility that -ex is a later addition 
to aceS, which perhaps arose through transposition of letters ; 
acreS in fact suggests ion or ion. On the critical questions, see 
further Che. Intr. Is. p. xxvi 102 f., Kittel’s revision of Dill- 
mann’s Jesaia (’98), and Marti’s commentary. To recapitulate 
fantastic theories which have small claim on consideration would 
lead the reader away from the main point (on which cp High 
Place, § 9, n.). T. K. C. 

HERES, THE ASCENT OF. So RV, in Judg. 8 x 3 . 
to define the road which Gideon took in returning to 
Succoth from the battlefield. RV partly follows certain 
versions, which read ennn rrV^sp for Dim .iS^dVd 
(MT). This, however, is not enough ; we do not 
expect a place-name here. D'mn (Symm., Theod.) 
would be a slight improvement. 

Most probably, however, the true reading is DHm nJTJ&l 
‘ he devoted the host to destruction, ’—originally a marginal 
correction of TTn .1 < 13 nsn (v. 12, end). I^nn is in fact a weak 

1 So especially CIS 1 n#. 122, where for , the parallel 
Gr. has ^/mucAci apxijyrfm ; cp Baethg. Bettr. 

2 The Oxford MS has distinctly ’ Derenbourg, 

however, emends pin into DVT, and conjectures that Saad. gave 
this word the Arabiciang sense of ‘crushing* (ZA TW*yj\ 

8 On the supposed reading ir. a\epe% (in the Complutensian 
edition), see Del. on Isaiah, l.c. 
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HERBS, MOUNT 


HERESY, HERETIC, SECT 


expression (cp Jos. Ant. v. 6 5, fotyfape). For the form 6f the 
correction cp 1 K. 5 3 [4 23], where the last two words are a cor- 
rection of a preceding word, see Fowl, Fatted. 

0’s readings are ivatmfkv (rfc wapardfams) 'Apn [B, omitting 
an accidental repetition], mrb wafidirem apt* [ALJ Aq. had 
curb avo£. roO ipvfiov (reading enn!j)> Symm. . . . n>y op£>v, 
Theod. . . . opovr (see Field with his quotation from Jerome 
in the note), Vg. ante satis ortum, Tg. KB *Dt* Vj’D Itj? "?y, * be- 
fore sunrise.' T. K. C. 

HERBS, MOUNT (D*JITnn). Mentioned with 
Aijalon and Shaalbim as still occupied by the Amorites, 
Judg. 1 34 /. Almost certainly *vi is a scribe’s error for 
rp, so that we should read Ir- heres = 1 r - shemesh. 
Budde in his commentary overlooks this, but makes 
the valuable suggestion that Ir-heres, Har-heres (?), 
and Beth-shemesh \q.v. % 1] may all be identified with 
4 Bit-Ninib in the district of Jerusalem’ (Am. Tab. 
183 14/. ). If this be so © B may be right and we can 
connect Heres with 4 the gate Harsith ’ of Jer. 192. We 
may even go further and suggest as a possibility that 
Dig was originally vocalised differently and was a 
Hebraised form of UraS, a synonym of the Ass. god 
Ninib (worshipped at Bit-Ninib), who is primarily the 
fierce morning sun (see Jensen, Kosmol. 458). 

0AL (iy ry ipt 4) rov pvpo%vS»vot=t31^nn2 (an anachronism, 
see Myrtle); cod. 58 rov Spvpatros (mg. Tcp o<rrp<ueu>6ei)= 
tnp m3; cp Moore. © B reaids r<j» oorpaxtiSci (Oin=nn). 
Conder mentions the ruins of Ibn Harith in the vale of Aijalon. 
Cp Timnath-heres. T. K. C. 

HEEESH (Knn ; p&p&mA [B], &pec [A], <\pHC 

[L]), an Asaphite Levite ; 1 Ch. 9 15+. 

The name has no 1 prefixed to it ; Vg. therefore gives 4 car- 
pentarius ’ (enn), most improbably. A comparison of Neh. 11 17 
(crit. emend.) shows that enn (not found in the list in 
Neh.) should be nVnjjin 1 the leader in the song of praise.’ 
The words should have stood after ‘ Mattaniah . . . son of 
Asaph.’ T . K. C. 

HERESY, HERETIC, SECT. 4 Heresy ’ and 4 sect ' 
in EV both represent &lp€ClC- 

For 4 heresy ’ in AV see Acts24 14 ; for 4 heresies,’ x Cor. 11 19 
GaL 5 20 2 Pet. 2 x. For 4 sect,’ see Acts 5 17 15 5 24 5 2(5 5 28 22 
and mg. of 1 Cor. 11 19. RV, however, gives 4 a sect ’ in Acts 
24 14 (mg. 4 heresy ’) ; 4 factions ’ in 1 Cor. 11 19 mg. ; * parties ’ 
in Gal. 6 20 me. ; 4 sects ’ in 2 Pet. 2 1 mg. Both AV and R V 
give 4 heretical’ for alpenicos in Tit. 8 10 ; RV®g. ‘factious.’ 

We shall treat atpeais (heresy) and alperucfc (heretical) 
here, from a phraseological and exegetical point of 


leader of the c tipcats of the Nazarenes does not lie on 
the word aXpcats but on the genitive row Net fapcUwv, 

4 of the Nazarenes,’ the deluded followers of the false 
Messiah from despised Galilee (see Nazareth). If, 
on the other hand, Paul in Acts 24 14 1 in his answer to 
Tertullus substitutes the word 686s, ‘way,’ ‘doctrine,’ 
•religion,' for aXpcats, it is not because the latter word 
is in itself a name of reproach, but because he regards 
himself as representing, not a new aXpcats — and, there- 
fore, at best, only a portion of the people of God — but 
the nation of Israel as a whole in so far as it can claim 
this name. 

In the genuine Pauline epistles the word atpeots is 
met with twice : in Gal. 5 20, where in the list of the 
4 works of the flesh’ it is enumerated between Sixoaraalat 
('divisions’) and <f> 06 vo t ( 4 envyings ’), and in 1 Cor. 
11 19, where it is used as synonymous with <rxf<r/iara. 
The new religion inscribed on its banner the motto 
4 All ye are one in Christ Jesus,’ and accordingly 
regarded with the liveliest aversion any breaking-up into 
narrower circles, and every tendency to give prominence 
to individual opinions of the school. This spirit had 
already asserted itself to such an extent that the a Ipdacis 
or divergent views, the existence of which to a Greek 
philosopher would probably have betokened a fresh and 
vigorous intellectual life, were deprecated as manifesta- 
tions of grave and most disquieting Import. It is only 
in a tone of bitter irony that the apostle (1 Cor. 11 19) 
says 4 there must needs be a Ipdacis (or factions) ’ among 
the Corinthians, 4 in order that they who are approved 
among them may be made manifest.’ Here he has in 
view only those factions turning on personal questions 
which were so specially conspicuous in the church life of 
Corinth — not false doctrines or the formation of sects 
occasioned by these. 2 For these there is as yet no 
word with the force of a terminus technicus , otherwise 
Paul, who (especially in Galatia and in Colossae) had a 
hard enough battle to fight against false teachers, would 
assuredly have made use of it somewhere in that con- 
nection. To him aXpcats is hateful just as schism 
(ax^apua.) and faction (Sixoaraaia) are — in other words, 
only as interfering with that oneness amongst the 
members which is so essential to the existence of 
Christianity. 

In the post-apostolic age, as early as the time of 
Ignatius and Justin, as a result of the catholic tendencies 


1 Biblical use view ; 866 further Hellenism, § 6/ 
aXpcats occurs several times in the 
OX cupwfcS. LXX (see> e g Lev. 22 18 1 Macc. 
830); aXpcrucbs neither in the LXX nor in classical 
writers (but see Suicer). In the OT aXpcats means 
‘ free choice ’ ; but in classical literature it has also, 
in pre-Christian times, the more specialised sense of 
•freely chosen opinion.’ Thus aXpcats ’Axafoj/Mu/n) is 
equivalent to 4 the Platonic philosophy ’ — i.e . , Platonism. 
Only a short step was needed to designate the holders 
— in the aggregate — of such an opinion also as a aXpcats, 
though, of course, without any flavour of censure, 
merely in the sense of a school or party. It is in this 
sense of the word that Josephus (Ant. xiii. 59, § 171) 
describes the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes 


as the three oXpiacts of the Jews since the Maccabean 
period , 4 who had different opinions concerning human 
actions.' Following the same usage, Acts 5 17 speaks 
of the aXpcats of the Sadducees and 15 s ( 26 s) of that of 
the Pharisees, whilst in 24 5 14 2822 the word is employed 
to denote the followers of Christ — this last, it is true, 


only in the mouths of unbelieving Jews. Wherever in 
the first century of Christianity, whether in Jerusalem or 
in Rome, Jewish believers in the Messiah made their 
appearance, and rallied to their fjeely chosen ideal with 
a zeal and a claim of separateness recalling in some 
respects the manner of the Essenes, they would neces- 
sarily appear to their fellow- Jews in the light of a new 
aXpcats. The accent of superciliousness which we note 
when Paul’s accusers at Caesarea speak of him as a 


2 Us® in nost- t ^ ie P 6 ™* 5, worci aXpcats be- 
came the terminus technicus for hetero- 
apoBtolic age. doxy or , heresy ._ for all doctrine 

that departs from the true faith, as well as for the 
company of the maintainers of such doctrine. Those 
who held to the church found it impossible to think of 
such departures as having their origin in anything 
but arbitrary self-will, the church being by revelation in 
possession of the entire truth attainable in the present 
aeon. Hence Tertullian’s definition (De prcescr. har. 
6), 4 adulterae doctrinas, haereses dictae Graeca voce ex 
interpretatione electionis qua quis sive ad instituendas 
sive ad suscipiendas eas utitur. ’ The word has 

already reached this stage in 2 Pet. 2 1 where there is a 


prediction of false teachers who shall bring in alpiacts 
dvuiAelas — ‘destructive heresies’ (RV) — by reason of 
which the way of truth (cp Acts 24x4) shall be evil 
spoken of. Whether aXpdacts be taken here in the 
sense of 4 separations ’ or in that of 4 sects or (better 


-—note xapetadyety) of ‘incorrect doctrines’ they are, 
in the mind of this writer, ipso facto and as such, 


1 [RV renders, 4 After the Way which they call a sect, so serve 
I the God of our fathers,’ ue. t ‘I serve the same God as my 
accusers, bdt according to a form of religion (IfTJ, Judg. 822 
Ter. 82 39) which is simpler and truer than theirs.’ Jesus of 
Nazareth, in other words, is a reformer of Judaism, a restorer 
of the primitive religion of IsraeL The 4 sect of the Nazarenes ’ 
therefore deserves toleration by the Romans as belonging to the 
greatlewish body.] 

" Chrys. ov ratrrof Atymv rd t rmo iA Ad rds • 

vnov. 
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HERETH 


something abominable, a work of falsehood ; and the 
additional word dxuXdas is simply the expression of 
his belief that hell, or everlasting destruction (RV®** 
'sects of perdition') is their destined end. In like 
manner also Tit. 3 io enjoins that a factious man 
(alpcTiicbs dvdpcjTos) is to be shunned if a repeated effort 
to bring him to a better state of mind has failed ; in 
that case he is an irreclaimable sinner, self-condemned ; 
cp Excommunication. This employment of an 
adjective alperiicds shows merely (cp cdpeai&rai, Just. 
Dial. c. Tryph. 80) how firmly, even at that early 
date, the idea of all that is ungodly and against the 
church had attached itself to the word aXpcais ; an idea 
which, further heightened by the distinction drawn 
between heresy and schism, remains to this day insepar- 
ably bound up with it in ecclesiastical phraseology. 

On the New Heb. term D’3’D (minim), the origin and exact 
references of which are disputed, but which many (e.g., 
Schechter, Studies in Judaism [’96], 420) render ‘heretics,’ see 

H. Kraus, Begriff und Form der Hdresie nach Talmud u. 
Midrash (’96); Fried lender, Der vorchristliche jUd. Mono - 
theismus (’98) ; Schurer, GJVsuid TLZ , 24 167 ff. (’99). 

A. J. 

HERETH (n-jn 11?) I S. 22 S RV, AV Hareth(?.*. ). 

HERMAS (epMAC [Ti. WH], an abbreviated name) 
is one of five — Hermes being another — who ‘ with the 
brethren that are with them' are saluted in Rom. 16 14 
(cp Romans, §§ 4, 10). They seem to have been heads 
of Christian households, or perhaps class -leaders of 
some sort. 

The names Hermas and Hermes occur twice in inscriptions 
belonging to the province of Asia (the former in CIG 2 2826, 
the latter in CIG 2 2747 2825). In the lists of the seventy 
apostles by the Pseudo -Dorotheus and Pseudo - Hippolytus, 
Hermas figures as bishop of Philippi. No one any longer sup- 
poses that he was the author of the Shepherd 0/ Hermas , 
the date of which is about 140 A.D., though from Origen (in 
Ep. ad Rom.) onwards church-writers have expressed this view, 
and accordingly have given that allegorical work a place among 
the writings of the apostolical fathers or immediate disciples of 
the apostles. Against this view see Diet. Chr. Biog . , and 
Lipsius’ * Hermas,’ Bib. Lex. %zoff. 

HERMES (epMHC [Ti.WH]) is one of five who are 
mentioned together in Rom. 16 14 (cp Romans, §§ 4, 
io >- 

The name is of frequent occurrence among slaves, especially 
members of the imperial household of the first century. In 
Pseudo -Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus Hermes is called 
bishop of Dalmatia. Cp Hermas. 

HERMOGENES (ep/worGNHC [Ti. WH]) is men- 
tioned in 2 Tim. 1 15+, * All that are in Asia turned 
away from me, of whom are Phygelus and Hermogenes. ’ 
Nothing is really known of him, though the • list of the 
seventy disciples of our Lord ’ by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 
of Tyre (Chr. Pasch. , Bonn ed. 2i2i) makes him bishop 
of Megara, while in the apocryphal Acts of Paul and 
Thecla he appears (with Demas) as a hypocritical fellow- 
traveller of Paul. 

A certain Hermogenes, a magician, figures largely along with 
his disciple Philetus in the Apocnrphial Passio Jacobi Majoris; 
the names are obviously borrowed from 2 Tim. 1 15 2 17, and the 
story is a commonplace narrative of magical wonders (see 
Lipsius, Apocr. Ap.-Gcsch. 8201 ffl). 

HERMON (|iD*T!, * belonging to, or connected with, 
a sanctuary,’ A6PM60N [BAFL]), the great mountain- 
buttress of Antilibanus ; cp Senir, Sirion, Sion. 

‘Mount Hermon’ (j'lD’VI in) occurs in Dt. 88 f. (apfiAtv (B*J 
in v. 9) Josh. 11x7 12 15 I851X x Ch. 622 (|| ‘Baal-hermon and 
Senir’); ‘Hermon’ alone in Josh. 11 3 (riiv 

I. References, ipvp-ov [BD, Ps. 80 xa [13] (aeppw? [Bp, 188 3, 

Cant. 48 (epftuv [B] epfi*ovi[t]ip. [BKARTp 
(where ‘ Senir ’ and * Hermon ’ are combined). In Judg. 83 we 
find ‘Mount Baal-hermon’; but comparing Josh. 11 17 (where 
‘Baal-gad in the valley of the Lebanon at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon ’ appears as the N. boundary of Israel), Budde rightly 
reads ‘ the Hittites that dwelt from Baal-gad which is at the 
foot of Mt. Hermon to the approach to Hamath ’ (cp also Josh. 
127). As the ideal N. boundary of Israel Mt. Hermon appears 
again in Dt. 88 (cp Josh. 12 5) 

The poetical references to Hermon are not very many ; and 
those which apparently occur need careful testing. Ps.42fi[7] 
(‘the Hermon*^ RV, AV Hbrmonites) is considered under 
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Mizar, Hill of; Ps. 89 12 [13] under Tabor (i.) ; Ps. 188 3 under 
Dew, S s(d); Cant. 48under Amana, 1 , and Canticles, f 15 ( d ). 
In the first two of these passages ‘ Hermonim ’ and * Hermon ’ 
are not genuine. 

That Ezekiel (27 5) should prefer the name ‘ Senir* to that of 
‘Hermon | is remarkable; but we must remember that the OT 
passages in which ‘Hermon’ occurs do not (unless Judg.83 be 
an exception) represent at all an early period. 

In the NT ‘ Hermon ’ is not mentioned ; but neither is 
Lebanon ; and * Gerizim ’ is only referred to in John 4 20 f 
as 4 this mountain. ’ It would be delightful to think that 
Hermon was the 4 high mountain ’ of the Transfiguration- 
scene ; but though, as Stanley (SP 399) remarks, * high 
upon its southern slopes there must be many a point 
where the disciples could be taken “apart by them- 
selves,” ’ and Keim (Jesu von Nat. 2585) sees no 
difficulty in supposing that the narrator thought of one 
of the spurs of Hermon, good reason has been urged by 
Weiss for placing the scene in Christ’s usual haunts in 
the NW. of the Sea of Galilee (Leben Jesu, 2331 f ). 

We have still to notice a strange reference to Hermon 
in the Book of Enoch (66), where the wicked angels are 
2 Sanctitv sa * d to ^ ave descended in the days of 
™ Jared (‘descent’) on the summit of Mt. 
Hermon, and to have called it Hermon, because of the 
oaths which they had sworn upon it. This is a proof 
of the persistent sacredness of Mt. Hermon, and reminds 
us of the statement of Philo of Byblus that the giants 
were named after the mountains of Syria — Casion 
(Mt. Casius), Libanus, Antilibanus (Hermon) and 
Bpa0u=Bnn3 (?). A notable temple on the summit is 
referred to by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 21739 ; 90 21) 
as the seat of pagan worship, and recent exploration has 
confirmed this statement. Not only have the ruins of 
many Roman temples been discovered round the base 
and sides of the mountain, but also on its highest crag 
there are the traces of an open-air sanctuary, and close 
by on the plateau is an underground chamber, hewn in 
the rock, perhaps a Mithraeum. 1 

Mount Hermon has in fact three craggy summits, 
which rise out of a plateau ; hence it is usual to explain 

8. Description. * he P lur r a ' n ° u “ ‘Hermonim' in 
Ps. 426 [7]. ‘Mount,’ which is a 
Hebraistic expression, means in this phrase a range of 
mountains, stretching from SW. to NE. , and separated 
from Antilibanus by a ravine in the N. Its modern 
names are Jebel e$-&efj., 'the mountain of the (white- 
haired) old man,’ and Jebel eth-Thelj, 'the snow 
mountain.’ The latter agrees with the appellation 
found in the Targum (»uSn *nn), and is specially suitable, 
Hermon being widely visible in Palestine. It is rare for 
the snow to disappear entirely, and hence, as a rule, 
snow from Hermon is still, as in Jerome’s time (note on 
Prov. 25 13), used for cooling drinks in the hot weather. 

Hermon is 9166 feet above the sea-level. As one 
approaches it from the S. , it seems to swell up like a 
vast dome ; but it is also visible in the Jordan Valley 
nearly as far south as Jericho. The lower part of the 
mountain, says Conder, 3 consists of Nubian sandstone, 
which appears also in the Lebanon. The upper part is 
' a very rugged and barren dome of hard grey fossiliferous 
dolomitic limestone.’ Snow and frost combined have 
produced ‘a sort of shingle which covers the higher 
slopes between the rocks and pinnacles of the mountain 
side. ’ Conder and Tristram give pleasing descriptions 
of the vegetation on the lower slopes ; both the fauna 
and the flora present a remarkable contrast to those of 
the Jordan Valley, at the foot of the mountain. On the 
N. and the W. slopes are vineyards and orchards, which, 
however, are liable to visits from Syrian bears. On the 
S. , the main source of the Jordan bursts from its cavern 
(see CAESAREA, § 7). The oak and the poplar are the 
chief trees on the lower slopes ; higher up, the Aleppo 
pine is conspicuous. Nor must we forget the famous 
' dew of Hermon.’ So abundant is the moisture of the 
night -mist on Hermon that those who encamp there 

Conder, in Smith’s DBP), 13400. 3 Ibid. 
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during a summer night will find their tent as com- 
pletely saturated as if heavy rain had fallen (cp Dew, 
§ i). T. k. c. 

HEBMOIUTES (D'Jimn ; epMWNieiM [BXART], 
cpvujxeip [R* Tid -] ; Hermoniim ) — i.e . , dwellers on Mt. 
Herraon (so Kimchi, Ainsworth, etc.), Ps. 426 [7], AV; 
RV 4 the Hermona’ — i.e . , the three summits of Hermon 
(q.v . ). See MiZar. 

HEROD (FAMILY OF). The ancestor of the 
Herodian family was Antipater, whom Alexander 
1 Origin of J annaeus ( io 4 -78 B - c - ) had made governor 

the Family. Qs x j v The accounts of his 

origin are contradictory. 

Nicolas of Damascus represented hinv as belonging to the 
stock of Jews (*k rStv np&nov 'lovSauov) who returned from Baby- 
lon (Jos. i.e.) ; but because Nicolas was Herod’s minister and 
apologist Josephus rejects his testimony. His own belief is that 
Antipater was an Idumsean of honourable family (vpwrcvwy rod 
efoovc ; BJ L 6 a ; cp Ant. xiv. 8 1). 

The Idumaeans had been subjugated by John Hyrcanus 
in 128 B.C., and compelled to embrace Judaism. 

In course of time they came to regard themselves as Jews 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 9i); though they were sometimes reminded that 
they were only * half- Jews* (Id. xiv. 15 y, *H ptafy . . . iSiwrf) t« 
ovn koX 'I&ovfuutp, Tovrtarriv Tjfiuovitutp. On the other hand, 
when it was convenient, Herod was claimed as a Jew; Ant. 
xx. 8 7, rb yivot Tov&uov). 

The stories of the servile and Philistine origin of the 
family, spread abroad by Jewish, and perhaps also 
Christian, foes, are to be rejected {e.g. , Just. Mart. 
Dial. 52, 'HpuiSyv ’AffKaXwvlTTjp ; Jul. Afr. in Eus. HE 
i. 7 ” ; see Schiir. Hist. 1 314 n. ). The occurrence of 
an Antipater of Ascalon on a tombstone in Athens 
(C/G I115), and of a Herod of Ascalon on one at 
Puteoli (C/G 10 1746), is interpreted in favour of origin 
from that town by Stark (Gaza, 535 f. ). 

1 a. Antipater (the younger). — The history of the family 
begins with Antipater's son, himself also called Anti- 
pater, or Antipas — a diminutive form, 
perhaps used to avoid ambiguity during 
his- father's lifetime (so Wilcken, in 
Pauly's Realencyc., s.v. 4 Antipatros,' no. 17). Anti- 
pater the younger, who may perhaps have succeeded to 
his father's governorship, 1 threw himself devotedly into 
the cause of Hyrcanus II. in his struggle against the 
usurpation of the crown and high-priesthood by his 
brother Aristobulus II. in 69 B.c. 

This struggle, in which Antipater enlisted the arms of the 
Arabian (Nabataean) king Aretas (H&ritha), ultimately cost the 
Jews their independence. The bold and vigorous character of 
Aristobalus augured, in fact, a resumption of the national policy 
of the Hasmonaean house, with which the Sadducaean nobles 
were in sympathy. The accession of Queen Alexandra (78-69 
b.c.) had marked the abandonment of this policy, and the 
adoption of the Pharisaic 9 abnegation of political development. 
(On this conflict of ideals between the two sects, see Israel, 
f 82 f. ; Morams. Hist. 0/ Rome, ET 4 13a ; Id. Prow, of R. 
Emp. 2 161.) The Pharisees attempted to attain their objects 
under the merely nominal rule of the weak Hyrcanus, and it 
was among them, as well as among the legitimist Sadducees, 
that Antipater found support (Jos. Ant. xiv. 1 3). 

It is unnecessary to tell at length the story of the over- 
throw of the Maccabee state, effected by Pompeius as a 
part of his policy for the organization of Syria. 

The gates of Jerusalem were opened to the legions of Pompeius 
by the party of Hyrcanus ; but the national party seized the 
temple-rock and bravely defended it for three months (Ant. 
xiv. 4 af). This was in the adtumn of 63 b.c. The final result 
of the struggle was the curtailment of Jewish territory. In con- 
formity with the general policy of Rome in the East, of basing 
rule upon the (Greek)* urban communities, Pompeius 4 liberated’ 

1 Jot. Ant. xiv. 1 3, however, calls him merely nr 

'Y/mowov. Hence Momms. Pros, of R. Emp. 2 174 n., wrongly 
says, 4 Antipater began his career as governor of Idumaea ’ : un- 
less we suppose the 7 governorship * to have been merely a vague 
commission of superintendence attached to the hereditary 
chieftainship. 

* Jos. Ant. xiii. 16 a, wavra rrnt fypureuott Mrpewer mttiv, 

* For the meaning of * Greek ’ mllus connection, as contrasted 
with ‘ Jewish,’ see Kuhn, Die etddt. u. birg. Verfaxs. des 
Rdm. R ticks, 2 357 f. It signifies not nationality so much as 
mode of organization. 


2. Antipater 
(the younger). 
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from the Jewish rule all the coast towns from Raphia to Dora, 
and all the non-Jewish towns of the Perea together with 
Scythopolis and Samaria. To all these communal freedom was 
restored, whilst in other respects they were under the rule of the 
governor of the newly-constituted province of Syria. 

The purely Jewish portion of the Hasmonaean king- 
dom was left under Hyrcanus, who was recognised as 
high priest, but had neither the title nor the powers of 
a king (Jos. Ant. xx. IO4). The whole country was 
made tributary, paying its taxes through the governor 
of Syria (id. Ant. xiv. 44 ; BJ i. 76). 

It is dear that as a civil governor Hyrcanus was a 
complete failure, succumbing, as he did, before the first 
attack of Alexander, son of Aristobulus. Gabinius 
therefore deprived him of all his secular powers, and 
divided the whole country (i.e. , Judaea, Samaria, Galilee, 
and Pernea) into five independent districts. 

These districts (ervvobot., avviSpia.) were administered by 
governing colleges with an aristocratic organisation (Jos. BJ 
L 85, aofiivwz Si rifs e£ ivb* itriKpareiat cbevOeputB tyres, rb 
Koinoy aptaroKpaTUf. Skihcovvto). This was in 57 B.C. The two 
following years were also marked by abortive attempts on the 
part of Anstobfllus or his son to recover the lost crown (see on 
the position of parties at this time, Wellh. Prol., ET, 527 f). 

The position of Antipater at this period is described 
by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 81). 

J osephus calls Antipater 4 governor of the Jews ’ (tH>v TovfiatW 
eiri/ieAijrijs) ; so also Strabo, quoted by Josephus (ibid. 3). This 
office was probably in the main concerned with finance, for the 
five districts above mentioned must have been connected, not 
with the administration of law merely, but also with the arrange- 
ments for collecting the taxes. In any case Antipater was an 
officer, not of Hyrcanus, whose power was at this time purely 
ecclesiastical, but of the Roman governor of Syria. The degree 
to which this was evident in practice depended entirely upon 
the attitude of Antipater towards Hyrcanus, and it was easy 
for him to act as though he were merely his first minister. 
Probably he owed this position to Gabinius, who in 55 b.c. 
‘settled the affairs of Jerusalem according to the wishes of 
Antipater ’ (Jos. Ant. xiv. 64). 

It is, therefore, an inversion of the facts when JosephuS 
assigns to the initiative of Hyrcanus the services of 
Antipater to Caesar in Egypt in 48-7 B.C. (Ant. xiv. 8x, 

ipToXrjs 'Tpnavov). There was, in fact, no alterna- 
tive open, once Pompeius had fallen. An additional 
reason for this policy was that in 49 B.c. Caesar had 
attempted to use the defeated rival of Hyrcanus against 
the Pompeian party in Syria. The plan was frustrated 
by the poisoning of Aristobulus even before he left 
Rome, and by the execution of his son Alexander at 
Antioch by the proconsul of Syria, Q. Metellus Scipio, 
the father-in-law of Pompeius. Antigonus, the second 
son of Aristobulus, still lived and had strong claims on 
Cassar’s gratitude. The personal services of Antipater, 
however, carried the day ; he fought bravely and success- 
fully for Caesar at Pelusium and in the Delta. Hyrcanus 
was consequently confirmed in his high -priestly office 
and appointed hereditary 4 ethnarch' of the Jews — i.e., 
he was reinstated in the political authority of which he 
had been deprived by Gabinius. Antipater was made 
procurator (irrlTpoTros : not the procuratorship of the 
imperial period, but an office delegated, in theory, by 
Hyrcanus; cp Momms. Prov. of R. Emp . 2x74 n.). 
In addition, he was granted Roman citizenship, and 
freedom from taxation (immunitas : Jos. Ant. xiv. 83; 
BJ i. 9 s)- 

The real control of the country was in the hands of Anti- 
pater (Jos. Ant. xiv. 93 ; BJ i. 10 5/.), who strengthened 
his position by appointing Phasael and Herod (two of 
his sons by Cypros, an Arabian ; Ant. xiv. 7 3) governors 
(or parrjyoL)— the former in Jerusalem and the south, the 
latter in Galilee ( A nt. xiv. 9 a). This is the first occasion 
on which we hear of Herod. He was at this time, 
according to Josephus (l.c. ; cp BJ L 10 4, Koputfj p4op), 
only fifteen years old. Probably we should read 
4 twenty-five,’ for Herod was about seventy at the time 
of his death (BJ i. 38 1 ; see Schiir. Hist. I383 n.). 

Once again before his end Antipater had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that sagacity in choosing sides, to 
which he owed his success. 

In 46 B.c. , Caecilius Bassus, a member of the Pompeian party, 
caused Sextus Cesar, the governor of Syria, to be assassinated, 
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and made himself master of Syria. He was besieged in Apameia 
by the Caesarians under C. Antistius Vetus, who was assisted by 
troops sent by Antipater (Jos. Ant. xiv. 11 1 ; Dio Cass. 47 37 ). 
The new governor, L. Statius Murcus, obtained no advantage 
over Bassus and the siege continued without result, when the 
assassination of Caesar, and the arrival in Syria of Gaius Cassius 
Longinus, one of his murderers, changed the aspect of affairs. 
Both besiegers and besieged went over to Cassius, and the 
republican party was, for a time at least, dominant in the East. 
The de facto rulers of Palestine, Antipater and Herod, displayed 
their zeal for the party in raising the 700 talents demanded as 
the Jewish contribution to the republican war-chest (44 B.C.). 

In the following year, after the withdrawal of Cassius, 
Antipater fell a victim to poison administered at the 
instigation of a certain Malichos. 

The object of the conspiracy is not clear. Was Malichos a 
leader of the Pharisaic section anxious for a reinstatement of the 
old theocratic government under Hyrcanus (so Matthews, Hist, 
of NT Times in Palestine , 106 ; cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 11 3, rrjv 
tovtov reXevTTfv a<nf>aAeiav 'Y pKavov rrjt apvn? tlva t vopi^tav ) ; or 
was he prompted merely by ambition (so Schfir. Hist. 1 386 ; cp 
Jos. BJ i. 11 3, <nrev6(ov avcKtlv 'Avrinurpov rbv ifinoSiov avrov 
tois aSiKtjftao-w, and ibid. 7 ) ? Or, thirdly, was he a patriot who 
saw in the civil war an opportunity of getting rid of Roman 
dominion altogether ; including both Antipater and (if necessary) 
Hyrcanus, who were its representatives (cp Jos. BJ i. 11 8, end)? 
Lastly, was Hyrcanus himself possibly privy to the murder of 
Antipater ? 

ib. Herod the Great . 1 — The services rendered by 
Herod to the cause of Cassius were rewarded by his 
« lx appointment as strategos of Coele-Syria 

Great BJ ** k was typical of the man 

that he should have held this position 

originally under the Caesarian governor, Sextus Caesar 
(id. Ant. xiv. 9 s). Already in Galilee he had given 
proof of his energy and ability, and at the same time of 
his thorough enmity to anti-Roman sentiments, by his 
capture and execution of Ezekias, a noted brigand chief 
or patriot, who for long had harassed the Syrian border 
(Jos. BJ i. IO5). It was not long, however, before (41 
b.c., the year in which Antigonus, son of Aristobulus 
II., was defeated by Herod) Herod performed another 
volte-face , the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi 
having thrown all the East into the power of Antonius. 

Partly by reason of the friendship which there had been be- 
tween Antonius and Antipater in the days of Gabinius, partly 
also no doubt by reason of the remarkable similarity in character 
between the Roman and the Idumaean, Herod had no difficulty 
in securing the thorough support of Antonius. Deputation after 
deputation from the Sadducaean party (J os - Ant. xiv. 12 2 f.) 
appeared before Antonius with accusations against Phasael and 
Herod ; but in vain. Hyrcanus himself was fain to admit the 
ability of the accused. 

Antonius was only consulting the interests of peace 
and good government in declaring both Phasael and 
Herod tetrarchs (Ant. xiv. 13 1). 

In the following year (40 b.c. ) Herod experienced the 
strangest vicissitudes of fortune. The Parthians were 
induced by Antigonus to espouse his cause. 

They passed from Syria into Judaea, where the legitimists (i.e., 
the aristocrats, in the main Sadducees) rallied round Antigonus, 
who, seeing that Hyrcanus was bound hand and foot to the 
hated Idumaeans, was now the real representative of the Has- 
monaean line. Hyrcanus and Phasael incautiously put them- 
selves in the. power of their enemies. The ears of Hyrcanus 
were cut off in order to make it impossible for him ever again 
to hold the high-priesthood (jos. Ant. xiv. 18 10 ). Phasael, 
happy in his knowledge that he had an avenger in his brother 
who was free, dashed out his own brains. 

Herod himself, too crafty to be deceived by the 
Parthians, had made his escape eastwards with his 
mother Cypros, his sister Salome, and Mariamme, to 
whom he was betrothed ; Mariamme was also accom- 
panied by her mother, Alexandra. These Herod de- 
posited for safety in the strong castle of Masada by the 
Dead Sea (Ant. xiv. 13 9). He himself made his way 
with difficulty to Alexandria, and at length arrived at 
Rome, where he was welcomed both by Antonius and 
by Octavian. Within a week he was declared king of 
Judsea by the Senate ; his restoration indeed was to the 
interest of the 'Romans, seeing that Antigonus had 
allied himself with the Parthian enemy. 

P. Ventidius, the legate of Antonius in Syria, succeeded 
in expelling the Parthians from Syria and Palestine (Dio 
1 For an earlier notice see above, | 2 end. 
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Cass. 4841) ; but neither he nor his subordinate Silo 
gave Herod real help in regaining Jerusalem. 

Herod was in fact compelled to rest content for this year (39 
b.c.) with the seizure of Joppa, the raising of the blockade of 
Masada, and the extermination of the robbers (i.e., patriots) of 
Galilee m their almost inaccessible caverns of Arbela Urbia, in 
the Wady el-Hamdm, see Arbela, 1 1). Next year he joined 
Antonius, then besieging Antiochus, king of Commagene, in 
Samosata, probably with the. object of securing more effectual 
assistance. At Daphne (Antioch), on his homeward journey, he 
received news of the defection of Galilee, and the complete de- 
feat and death of his brother Joseph at the hands of Antigonus 

It was not until the following year that the fall of 
Samosata enabled Antonius to reinforce Herod before 
Jerusalem with the bulk of his army under C. Sosius, 
the new governor of Syria (37 B.c.). Herod chose 
this moment for the celebration of his marriage with 
Mariamme, to whom he had been betrothed for the 
past five years (Ant. xiv. 1614). The ceremony took 
place at Samaria. 1 This central district of Palestine 
remained loyal to Herod throughout these troublous 
years, and a large part of his forces was recruited there- 
from. 

After a three months’ siege Antigonus surrendered, 
and was carried in chains to Antioch, where, by Herod’s 
wish, Antonius had him beheaded 2 — the first king, we 
are told, to be so dealt with by the Romans (Jos. Ant. 
xv. I2 ; Plut. Ant. 36). This was the end of the,Has- 
monaean dynasty, and from this year dates Herod’s 
reign (37 B.c.). 

Herod’s reign is generally divided into three periods — 

( 1 ) 37-25 B. c. , in which his power was consolidated ; 

4 Herod 2 5 _I 3 B C » the period of prosperity ; 

(3) *3 _ 4 B - c -» the period of domestic 
as Jang. troubles 

i. The consolidation of Herod s power (37-25 B.C. ). — 
During the early years of his reign Herod had to con- 
tend with several enemies. 

It is true that the immediate execution of forty-five of the 
most wealthy and prominent of the Sanhedrin — i.e., of the 
Sadducaean aristocracy, which favoured Antigonus Qos. Ant. 
xiv. 94, rravras aTrcKTetvev TOUS iv r <J> avve&pixp ; cp id. Ant. xv. 

1 2, tovs rrpttiTov? etc rrjs aipccrcias 'Avriy6vov ) — broke the active 
resistance of the rival house, whilst tne confiscation of their 
property filled the new king’s coffers. 

With the Pharisaic party resistance was of a more 
passive nature ; but the leaders of even the more 
moderate section, Pollio and Samaeas, 8 in advising the 
surrender of Jerusalem, could only speak of his dominion 
as a judgment of God, to which die people must submit. 
Opposition on the part of the surviving members of the 
Hasmonaean house never ceased ; its mainspring was 
Alexandra, Herod’s mother-in-law, who found an ally 
in Cleopatra of Egypt. The enmity of Cleopatra was 
possibly due simply to pique (BJ i. 14 2, end). Hyrcanus, 
who had been set at liberty, and was held in great 
honour by the Babylonian Jews, was invited by Herod 
to return to Jerusalem, and, on his arrival, was treated 
with all respect by the king. 4 

As Hyrcanus could no longer hold the high-priesthood (Lev. 
21 16 f), Ananel, an obscure Babylonian Jew of priestly family, 
was selected for the post, which he occupied for a time ; but the 
machinations of Alexandra soon compelled Herod to depose 
him in favour of AristobQlus (III.), son of Alexandra (35 h.c.). 
The acclamations of the populace, when the young Hasmonaean 
prince (he was only seventeen years of age) officiated at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, warned Herod that ne had escaped one 
danger only to incur a greater. 

Shortly afterwards Aristobulus was drowned by Herod’s 
orders in the bath at Jericho. 

Cleopatra constituted a real danger for Herod during 
the first six years of his reign, owing to her boundless 
rapacity and her strange influence over Antonius. In 
34 B. c. she induced Antonius to bestow upon her the 
whole of Phoenicia (with the exception of Tyre and 

1 Mariamme was Herod’s second wife. His first wife was 
Doris Qos. Ant. xiv. 12 1 ; BJ i. 12 3 22 1). By her he had one 
son, Antipater. 

2 Dio Cass. 49 22 says that he was crucified. 

* Possibly the celebrated Abtalion, and his pupil Shemaia. 

4 Jos. Ant. xv. 2 3 f. absurdly explains this as merely a piece 
of treachery on Herod’s part. 
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Sidon), part of the Arabian territory (for the revenue of 
which Herod was held responsible), and the valuable 
district of Jericho (which Herod was compelled to take 
in lease from the queen, for 200 talents yearly ; BJ 

i. 18s). Loyahy, combined with prudence, enabled the 
harassed king to resist the fascinations of the Egyptian 
enchantress when she passed through Judaea (Ant. xv. 
4a). 

When the Roman Senate declared war against 
Antonius and Cleopatra, it was Herod’s good fortune 
not to be compelled to champion the failing cause. In 
obedience to the wishes of Cleopatra herself, he was 
engaged in a war with the Arabian king Malchus for no 
nobler cause than the queen’s arrears of tribute. On 
the news of Octavian’s victory at Actium (and Sept. 31 
B.C. ), he passed over at once to the victorious side (Jos. 
Ant . xv. 87 ; Dio Cass. 51 7). He did not venture to 
appear before Octavian until he had removed the aged 
Hyrcanus on a feeble charge of conspiracy with Malchus 
the Arabian (Ant. xv. 63). The interview upon which 
his fate depended took place at Rhodes. 

Herod accurately gauged the character of Octavian, and 
frankly confessing his past loyalty to Antonius, left it to 
Octavian to say whether he should serve him as faithfully. It 
should not be forgotten that Herod and Octavian were no 
strangers to each other, and that no one was better able to 
estimate the necessities of Herod's position during the past few 
years than Octavian ; probably Herod was in less danger than 
is sometimes imagined. 

The result was that Octavian confirmed Herod’s royal 
title ; and, after the suicide of Antonius and Cleopatra, 
restored to him all the territory of which the queen had 
deprived him, together with the cities of Gadara, Hippos, 
Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Strato’s Tower. 
The 400 Celts who had formed Cleopatra's guard were 
also given to him (BJ i. 20 3). These external successes 
were counterbalanced by domestic troubles. 

These troubles had their origin in the eternal breach between 
Mariamme and her mother on the one side, and Herod’s own 
mother and sister on the other. The contempt of the Hasmon- 
seans was returned with hatred by the Idumaean Salome. The 
machinations of the latter bore fruit when in a paroxysm of 
anger and jealousy Herod ordered Mariamme to execution. 
Renewed conspiracy soon brought her vile mother also to her 
doom (28 b.c.). 

The extermination of the Hasmonaean family was 
completed by the execution of Costobar, Salome’s 
second husband. 

Salome’s first husband Joseph had been put to death in 34 b.c. 
Costobar, as governor of Idumaea, had given asylum to the sons 
of Baba, a scion of the rival house ; these also were executed, 
and thus the last male representatives of the Hasmonaean line 
were swept from Herod’s path (25 B.C.). 

ii. The period of Herod s prosperity , 25-13 B.C. — 
Secure at last from external and internal foes, Herod 
was free for the next twelve years to carry out his 
programme of development. * He was governing for 
the Romans a part of the empire, and he was bound to 
spread western customs and language and civilisation 
among his subjects, and fit them for their position in 
the Roman world. Above all, the prime requirement 
was that he must maintain peace and order ; the 
Romans knew well that no civilising process could go 
on, so long as disorder and disturbance and insecurity 
remained in the country. Herod’s duty was to keep the 
peace and naturalise the Graeco-Roman civilisation in 
Palestine ’ (Rams. Was Christ bom at Bethlehem f 174). 

The great buildings were the most obvious fruit of 
this period. 

Strato’s Tower was entirely rebuilt {BJ 1 21 s/C), and furnished 
with a splendid harbour (see Cacsakea, f x). Samaria, also, was 
rebuilt and renamed Sebastfc (Strabo, p. 760). Both these cities 
contained a temple of Augustus, and Herod showed his zeal for 
the empire by similar foundations in other cities, outside the limits 
of Judaea (Jos. Ant. xv.JK). Connected with this, was the 
establishment of games, celebrated every fourth year, in honour 
of the Emperor (Ant. 16 5 x, rbv ayStra. Kakrapi Karat wer r a er m nSa 
. . . ay uv, at Caesarea ; cp id. Ant. xv.8x ; also at Jerusalem, 
ibidXy With this went, of course, the erection of die necessary 
buildings (theatre, amphitheatre, and hippodrome at Jerusalem, 
A nt. xv. 8 x ; BJh. 8 x ; the same at Jericho, Ant.xvmQ 35; BJ 

l Cp Suet. Aug. 59 on the games and the ( Csesareae urbes * 
built by the ‘ regex amici atque socii.’ 
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i. 888 ; at Caesarea, Ant. xv. 96 ). The games were necessarily 
after the Creek model. Even in the time of the Macccabees 
Hellenism in this form had infected Jerusalem (1 Macc. 1 14) : see 
Hellenism. 

The defensive system of the country was highly 
developed, by the erection of new fortresses, or the re- 
building of dismantled Hasmonaean strongholds. Some 
of these fortresses were destined to give the Romans much 
trouble in the great war (BJ vii. 64, vii. 8 a/. ). They 
were designed by Herod for the suppression of brigandage 
(a standing evil) and the defence of the frontier against 
the roving tribes of the desert (Ant. xvi. 9 a). So success- 
ful was he in fulfilling this primary requirement, that in 
23 B.c. Augustus put under his administration the 
districts of Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batanaea, in- 
habited by nomad robber-tribes, which the neighbouring 
tetrarch Zenodorus had failed to keep in order (BJ i. 20 4 ; 
cp Strabo 756, KaTdhvdirrtov vvvl tG>v Tepl Zrjvdbwpov 
\r}<TT&v). In 20 B.c. , on the death of Zenodorus, 
Herod was given his tetrarchy, the regions of Ulatha 
and Panias (Ant. xv. 10 3 ; cp Dio Cass. 54 9) ; and he 
obtained permission to appoint his brother PherSras 
tetrarch of Peraea. On Herod’s work cp Momms. 
Prov. of Rom. Emp. 2x82. 

Much might be said of Herod’s munificence both to 
his own subjects and far beyond the limits of his 
kingdom. 

The Syrian Antioch (Jos. Ant. xvi. 63), the cities of Chios 
and Rhodes, the new foundation of Augustus, Nicopolis in 
Epirus, and many others, experienced Herod’s liberality. The 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians counted him among their bene- 
factors (BJ i. 21 11 ; cp CIA iii. I550). The ancient festival at 
Olympia recovered something of its old glory through, his 
munificence (Ant. xvi. 53). At home, in 20 B.C., he remitted 
one-third of the taxes (Ant. xv. 10 4), and in 14 b.c. one-fourth 
(Ant. xvi. 25). In 25 b.c. he had converted into coip even his 
own plate in order to relieve the sufferers from famine by im- 
porting com from Egypt (Ant. xv. 9 1 /.). 

The greatest benefit of all, however, in the eyes of 
Jews must have been his restoration of the Temple, a 
work which was carried out with the nicest regard for 
the religious scruples of the nation (Ant. xv. 11 6). 
Begun in 20 B. C. , it was not entirely finished until the 
time of the Procurator Albinus (62-64 A.D. ), a few 
years before its total destruction (cp Jn. 220). Its 
beauty and magnificence were proverbial (cp Mt. 24 1 
Mk. 13 1 Lk. 21s). 

iii. Period of domestic troubles , 13-4 B.c. — The last 
nine years of Herod’s life were marked in a special 
degree by domestic miseries. Of his ten wives (enumer- 
ated in Jos. Ant. xvii. 1 3 ; BJ i. 284), the first, Doris (col. 
2026 n. 1), had been repudiated, along with her son 
Antipater (BJ i. 22 1). By his marriage with Mariamme 
Herod had hoped to give his position a certain legitimacy. 

Mariamme’s mother, Alexandra, was the daughter of Hyrcanus 
II., whilst her father, Alexander, was a son of Aristobulus II. 
(brother of Hyrcanus): consequently Mariamme represented 
the direct line of the Hasmonaean (Maccabaean) family. 

The political intrigues of Mariamme’s mother, and 
the mutual enmity of Mariamme and Herod’s mother 
(Cypros) and sister (Salome), effectually frustrated these 
hopes. Of the three sons borne to Herod by Mari- 
amme, the youngest died in Rome (BJi. 222); but 
Alexander and Aristobulus were fated to die on the 
gibbet at that very Sebast& which, thirty years before, 
had seen Herod’s marriage with their mother. 

Salome had in the second tragedy also a large share, notwith- 
standing the fact that Berenice, the wife of Aristobfllus, 1 was 
her own daughter (by Costobar, see above, i. end). The recall of 
the banished Antipater, son of Doris, brought a more deadly in- 
triguer upon the scene (xa b.c. ; BJ L 28 x). Under the combined 
attack of Antipater and Salome, the two sons of Mariamme 
incurred the suspicions of the king. The reconciliation effected 
by Augustus himself (Ant. xvi. 4 5 : in xa B.C.) at Aquileia, and 
two years later by Archelaus, the Cappadocian king (Ant. 
xvi. 86), had no long continuance. The elements of discord and 
intrigue were reinforced by the arrival at Herod’s court of the 
Lacedaemoniariadventurer Eurykles (BJi. 26 if). The brothers 
were again accused of treason, and Augustus gave leave to Herod 


1 The wife of Alexander was Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia. Gliphyra and Berenice were also on 
terms of bitterest enmity (BJ L 242 f). 
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to deal with them as he saw fit. They were tried at Berytus 
before C. Sentius Satuminus, the governor of Syria {BJ i. 27 a), 
and condemned to death. The execution took place at Sebastfc 
(7 8-C.). 

Antipater, whose life, says Josephus, was a ' mystery 
of iniquity* (BJ i. 24 x), next plotted with Pheroras to 
remove the king by poison. Herod’s days, indeed, 
were already numbered, as he was afflicted with a 
painful and loathsome disease (BJi. 33 s). He lived 
long enough, however, to summon the arch -plotter 
from Italy, and to bring him to trial before Quinctilius 
Varus, then governor of Syria, and finally to re- 
ceive the emperor’s permission for his execution (BJ 
i. 337). 1 

Herod is said to have contemplated the wholesale massacre of 
the chief men of Judsea, in the hippodrome of Jericho, in order 
that his funeral might be accompanied by the genuine lamenta- 
tions of the people ; but Salome released them during his last 
days (A nt. xvii. 6 5). We may reasonably doubt whether J ewish 
tradition has not intensified the colours in which the closing 
scenes of the hated king’s life are painted {Ant. xvii 8 1). 

Herod died in 4 B.c. , five days after the execution of 
Antipater. ' There is probably no royal house of any 
age in which bloody feuds raged in an equal degree 
between parents and children, between husbands and 
wives, and between brothers and sisters’ (Momms. 
Prov. of Rom. Emp. 2 180). 

We cannot here discuss the question whether Herod 
is rightly called 1 the Great. ’ 2 Certainly it is not easy to 
be strictly fair towards him ; but so much must be clear, 
that, judged by the standard of material benefits con- 
ferred, few princes have less reason to shrink from the 
test. In addition to the benefits of his rule at home, 
there were gains for the Jews of the Dispersion in Asia 
Minor. By his personal influence with Agrippa, he 
obtained safety for their Temple contributions, exemption 
from military service, and other privileges (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 64/. ). In estimating these services, Herod’s posi- 
tion in the imperial system must be remembered. 

Herod was only one of a large number of ‘ allied kings ’ {rcgcs 
socii ), whose use even of the royal title was dependent upon the 
goodwill of the emperor, and their exercise of royal authority no 
less so . 3 Ill the most favourable case, their sovereign rights 
were strictly limited within the boundaries of their own land, 
so that a foreign policy was impossible. The right of coining 
money was limited ; and as, of the Herodian line, only copper 
coins are known, we must correct the impression of Herod’s im- 
portance derived from many of the statements of Josephus. 
The fact that no tribute was imposed, at least upon Judaea, 
made all the more imperative Herod’s obligations in respect of 
frontier defence and internal good government. 

The connection of Herod the Great with the NT is 
slight. Both Mt. ( 2 i) and Lk. ( 2 i) agree that the 

_ a- birth of Jesus took place during his reign ; 

th NT but the additional information given by 
me Hi. Lk as to t jj e date has caused serious 
difficulties (see Chronology, §5 7 jf.). On the narra- 

tive of the Massacre of the Innocents, see Nativity. 

Herod made several wills. As a rex socius , indeed, 
he could not bequeath his kingdom without the consent 
ft Thfl Rome. It had been, therefore, a 

a of mi distinct mark of favour that, on his visit 
0UCCB8 0 tQ R ome to accuse Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, he had been given leave by Augustus to dispose 

1 Antipater’s wife was the daughter of Antigonus, the last of 
the Hasmonaean kings {Ant. xvii. 5 2). 

8 Josephus, in fact, uses the title only once {Ant. xviii. 5 4, 
‘ r ( ' r Ovyartpc? «e Mapiafifiijt. . . yivovrax iuo, 
Further on we have 'HptoSji 'Hpctfoy row fieyaAov trtu&Q. Com- 
parison with the expression 'EAxtaf 6 a eyas m Ant. xviii. 8 4 has 

* T-. U.. ..A.. > 


o fjieya s xai o nuts avrov xal 6 ipwvjuos) ; but Agrippa claimed the 
title in the other sense (cp his coins with the legend Boo’tAevs 
fieyaq ’Ayptinros). It is therefore not impossible that Jos. 
deliberately abstained from giving the title, even though it was 
popularly in use with reference to the first Herod. The verdict 
that 1 he was still only a common man ’ (Hitrig, quoted by Schtir. 
Hist. 1 467) scarcely does justice to one who for thirty-four years 
combated the combined hatred of Hasmonaeans and Pharisees, 
and extended his frontier to the widest limit ever dreamed of 
by Solomon. , 

* Cp Jos. Ant. xv. 67, where Herod recognises that he has 
his kingdom ftckret Kaurapot koX 66y/ia n 
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of his kingdom as he saw fit (Ant. xvi. 4 5) : apparently 
it was only on the express command of the emperor 
that he refrained then from abdication. 

On his return to Jerusalem he announced to the people, 
assembled in the temple, that his sons should succeed him — first 
Antipater, and then Alexander and AristobQlus. The first 
formal testament did, in fact, designate Antipater as heir ; but, 
as the sons of Mariamme were then dead, Herod, the son of the 
high priest’s daughter, was to succeed in the event of Antipater’s 
dying before the king {A nt. xvii 8 2). After Antipater’s disgrace 
a second will was made, bequeathing the kingdom to his youngest 
son Antipas {Ant. xvii 6 1). This was in its turn revoked by a 
will drawn up in his last hours, by which he divided his realm 
among three of his sons : Archelaus, .to whom he left Judaea, 
with the title of king ; Antipas, to whom he gave Galilee 
and Peraea, with the title of tetrarch j and Philip, to whom he 

r ive the NE districts, also with the title of tetrarch {Ant. xvii 
*)• 

2 . Herod Antipas.— ("Hpibdrjs (-qifi. [WH]) 6 rer- 
padpx'n [Ti. WH], Mt. 14 1 Lk. 8119 9 7 Acts 18 x; in- 
correctly called * king ’ in Mk. 6 14, 6 /SacrtAevv 
7. Antipas. 'HpAb* (-<*«. [WH]> [Ti. WH] (so also in Mt. 

149, 6 /SacrtAetfc) ; cp Mk. 6 22 ,/C Sometimes 
called simply Herod (Acts 4 27) ; as often by Josephus, who also 
calls him Antipas [’Avr[e]tira?, an abbreviated form of ’ A 

Son of Herod the Great by the Samaritan Malthacg, 
consequently full brother of Archelaus (Jos. Ant. xvii. 
I3). By Herod’s last will he received the prosperous 
regions of Galilee and Peraea, with the title of tetrarch. 1 
The confederation of independent Graeco- Roman com- 
munities called the Decapolis lay between the two parts 
of his territory which brought in an annual revenue of 
two hundred talents (Ant. xvii. 11 4). He had the char- 
acteristically Herodian passion for building. In Galilee 
he rebuilt Sepphoris (Ant. xviii. 2 1), and in Peraea Beth- 
aramptha (see Beth-haran) ; and after 26 A.D. he 
created the splendid capital named by him Tiberias 
[q. v. ]. Little is told us of the course of his long reign 
(4 b.c. -39 A. d. ). We may believe that he was a 
successful ruler and administrator ; but the diplomacy 
which distinguished Herod the Great became something 
far less admirable in Antipas, as we may see from the 
contemptuous expression used of the tetrarch by Jesus 
in Lk. 1832, 1 Go ye, and tell that fox.’ 

Perhaps, however, this utterance should be restricted to the 
particular occasion that called it forth and should not be 
regarded as an epitome of the tetrarch’s character ; nevertheless 
we have an illustration of this trait in the story told by Josephus 
{A nt. xviii. 4 5 ) of his out-manoeuvring Vitellius in forwarding 
the report of the treaty with the Parthian king Artabanus to 
Tiberius. Antipas certainly did not inherit his father’s qualities 
as a leader in war. 

Perhaps it was consciousness of his weakness in this 
respect that prompted Antipas to seek the hand of the 
daughter of the Arabian king Aretas ; or he may have 
been urged to the alliance by Augustus, in obedience to 
the principle enunciated with reference to the inter- 
marriage of regts socii by Suetonius (Aug. 48 ). 

The connection with Herodias, wife of his half-brother 
Herod (son of the second Mariamme), gained Antipas 
his notoriety in evangelic tradition. The flight of the 
daughter of Aretas to her father involved him ultimately 
in hostilities with the Arabians, in which the tetrarch 
was severely defeated — a divine punishment in the eyes 
of many, for his murder of John the Baptist (Ant. 
xviii. 52). There was apparently no need for Antipas 
to divorce his first wife in order to marry Herodias ; 
but Herodias perhaps refused to tolerate a possible 
rival (Ant. xviii. 5 1 ; cp Ant. xvii. 1 2). 2 

The story of the connection of John the Baptist 
[ q.v .] with the court of Antipas need not be repeated 
here. Later, the Pharisees warn Jesus that the tetrarch 
seeks his life (Lk. 1831). On the phrase ’the leaven 
of Herod’ (Mk. 815) see Herodians. Again in the 

1 Since Herod Antipas is the only Herod who bore the title 
of tetrarch, we must refer to him an inscription on the island of 
Cos {C1G 2502), and another on the island of Delos {Bull, de 
Corr. Hell. 8 365 f. [’79]) ; but nothing is known about his 
connection with those places. 

8 According to the Mishna, Sank. 24, eighteen wives were 
allowed to the king (see authorities quoted by Schur. Hist. I455 
n.). 
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closing scene in the life of Jesus we meet with Antipas. 
Pilate, we are told by Lk. (287/), sent Jesus to the 
tetrarch ‘ as soon as he knew that he belonged unto 
Herod's jurisdiction.' 

The' death of his firm friend Tiberius, and the 
accession of Gaius (Caligula), in 37 a. d. , led to the fall 
of Antipas. 

The advancement of Agrippa I. to the position of king over 
Philip’s old tetrarchy by the new emperor was galling to his 
sister Herod ias ; and against his better judgment Antipas was 
prevailed upon by her to go to Rome to sue for the royal title. 
The interview with Gams took place at Bairn. Agrippa 
meanwhile had sent on his freed man Fortunatus with a document 
accusing Antipas of having been in treasonable correspondence, 
not only with Seianus (who had been executed in 31 a.d.), but 
also with the Parthian king Artabanus. Antipas could not, in 
fact, deny that his magazines contained a great accumulation of 
arms (probably in view of his war wjth the Arabians). 

The deposition and banishment of Antipas, how- 
ever, were in all probability due as much to the 
caprice of the mad emperor as to real Suspicions of 
disloyalty. 

His place of banishment was Lugdunum ( Lyons) in Gaul 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 72); according to BJ ii. 96, he died in Spain, 1 
and it has been suggested that his place of exile was actually 
Lugdunum Convenarum, at the northern foot of the Pyrenees, 
near the sources of the Garonne; but this will not save the 
statement of Josephus. A confused remark of Dio Cassius (59 8) 
seems to imply that he was put to death by Caligula. 

3. Herod Archelaus. — ( ’Apx^Xaos [Ti. WH] : Mt. 
22af). Son of Herod the Great by Malthacg, and 
elder brother of Antipas ( BJ i. 33 7). 

* Antipas actually put in a claim for the 

crown against him before Augustus, on the ground 
that he had been himself named sole heir in the will 
drawn up when Herod was under the influence of the 
accusations made by Anti pater against Archelaus and 
Philip (see § 6). The majority of the people, under 
the influence of the orthodox (the Pharisees), seized the 
opportunity afforded by Herod's death to attempt to 
re-establish the sacerdotal government under the Roman 
protectorate. Herod was scarcely buried before the 
masses in Jerusalem gathered with the demand for the 
deposition of the high-priest nominated by him, and for 
the ejection of foreigners from the city, where the 
Passover was just about to be celebrated. Archelaus 
was under the necessity of sending his troops among 
the rioters. A deputation of fifty persons was sent to 
Rome requesting the abolition of the monarchy. To 
Rome also went Archelaus claiming the kingdom — a 
journey which probably suggested the framework of the 
parable in Lk. 19 ia/. Augustus practically confirmed 
Herod’s last will, and assigned to Archelaus Judaea 
proper, with Samaria and Idumaea, including the cities 
of Caesarea, Samaria, Joppa, and Jerusalem ; but the 
royal title was withheld, at least until he should have 
shown that he deserved it (Jos. Ant. xvii. 11 4, BJ ii. 6 3). 
The city of Gaza was excepted from this arrangement, 
and attached to the province of Syria. 

The proper title of Archelaus was ethnarch. Mt. 2 22 uses 
the inaccurate expression /SatriAcvct (and so Jos. Ant. xviii. 43 
o brutaiwrraBiif avr£ 0aaiAev? ’A faekaos vibe »v). The 
troops indeed had saluted him as king on Herod’s death (Ant. 
xvii. 8,2) ; but he refused to accept the title until it should be 
confirmed by Augustus ( BJ it 1 1). Probably in popular speech 
it was given as a matter of courtesy. The coins with HPOAOY 
19NAPX0Y most be his, for no other member of the family 
bore the title ; and, like Antipas, he used the family name of 
Herod (so IJio Cass. 55 27 calls him 'Hpv&Tj? 6 IT aAcu trri vos. 
Josephus never calls him Herod.) 

Of the details of the administration of Archelaus we 
know nothing, nor apparently did Josephus. He 
indeed says that his rule was violent and tyrannical 
(cp,2?/ii. 73, and Ant. xvii. 13a, where he is charged 
with wfjdmjs and rvparrls). The description in the 
parable is apt — Lk. 19 ai (fodpurros aiumjphs), and 
hence we can the better understand the statement 
in Mt 2aa respecting Joseph's fear to go to Judaea. 
Apparently Archelaus did not take the pains to handle 
gently the religious prejudices of his subjects. 

1 Niese, however, rejects the reading Zvwvmx or T<nravwt in 
this passage, and restores roAAla. from Ant. xviii. 7 a. 
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Not only did he depose and set up high-priests at his pleasure, 1 
but he also took to wife Glaphyra, the daughter of tne 
Cappadocian king Archelaus (probably between- z b.c. and 
4 a.d.). Glaphyra had been wife of Alexander^ half-brother of 
Archelaus, who was executed in 7 B.C. (see f 4, iii.X Her second 
husband was Juba, king of Mauretania, who was indeed still 
living when she married Archelaus. Moreover, she had had 
children by Alexander, and for this reason marriage with her was 
unlawful. 

After nine years of rule the chief men of Judaea and 
Samaria invoked the interference of the emperor, and 
Archelaus was banished to Vienna (Bienne) in Gaul 
(Ant. xvii. 13 a ; cp Dio Cass. 55 27).® 

It is to Archelaus that Strabo (765) refers when he says 
that a son of Herod was living, at tne time of his writing, 
among the Allobroges, for Vienna was their capital town. If 
the statement of Jerome (OS 101 ii) 8 that Archelaus’ grave was 
near Bethlehem is trustworthy (cp Rachel), he must have re- 
turned to Palestine to die. 

The territory of Archelaus was taken' under the im- 
mediate rule of Rome, and received a governor of its 
own of the equestrian order (MrpoTot, procurator , see 
Israel, § 90) ; but it was under the general supervision 
of the imperial legate of Syria (on the status of Judaea 
at this time, see Momms. Prov. of R. Emp. 2 185, n. ). 
Forthwith, of course, the obligation to Roman tribute 
fell upon the territory thus erected into a province 
(hence, in Judaea, Jesus was brought face to face with 
the whole question of the compatibility or otherwise of 
Judaism with the imperial claims: cp Mt. 22 15^ 
Mk. 12 i 3 Jf. Lk. 20 20^). 

4. Herod Philip. — £H pySrjs, Jos. ; ^fXtxror, Mk. 
617; see below.] Son of Herod the Great by Mariamme, 

daughter of Simon (son of Boethos), 4 whom 
Herod made high priest (about 24 B.C.). 
,m In spite of Mk. 617 (see below), we cannot 
hold that he ever really bore the name Philip ; the 
confusion, which is doubtless primitive, arose from the 
fact that the son-in-law of Herodias was called Philip 
(see Clopas, § 2). Herod’s first will arranged that 
Philip should succeed in the event of Antipater’s dying 
before coming to the throne (see § 6) ; but Philip was 
disinherited owing to his mother’s share in Anti pater’s 
intrigues (Ant. xvii. 4 2, BJ i. 30 7). ' Philip ’ lived and 

died, therefore, in a private station, apparently in Rome 
(Ant. xviii. 61); for it seems to have been in Rome 
that his half-brother Antipas saw Herodias. It is 
indeed only in connection with his wife Herodias, sister 
of Agrippa I., that the name of this Herod occurs in 
the NT. 

In_Mk. 617 all MSS read ^his brother Philip’s wife’ (rwv 
y vvaiKa. 9 i\imrov rov aSeAfiov avrov), from which it would 
appear that this Herod also bore the name Philip. When, 
however, we find that Josephus knows only the name Herod 
for him (cp Ant. xvii. 1 3, r? hvydnjp rov apviep^oK, «£ &V kclL 
ouww/tos avr V iraZs yeyovet), and that another son of Herod the 
Great also certainly bore the name Philip (see § it), suspicion is 
aroused, and this is confirmed when we find that * of Philip ’ is 
omitted in Mt. 14 3 by D and some Lat. MSS (followed by 
Zahn, Einl. 2 309), whilst in Lk. 8 19 it is omitted by KBD. 
That Lk. does not give the name is highly significant. An 
appeal to the fact that several sons of Herod the Great bore the 
name Herod cannot save the credit of Mt. and Mk. in this 
particular; for Herod was a family and a dynastic title.® 
The coexistence in the family of the names Antipas and 
Antipater is also no argument, for they are in fact different 
names. 

5. Herodias.— ('RpuSids [Ti.], [WH] : Mt. 

1 He deposed Joazar because of his share in the political 
disturbances, and appointed his brother Eleazar. Soon Jesus 
took the place of Eleazar. Finally Joazar was reinstated (Ant. 
xvui. 2 1). 

2 0 re 'Hptiirff 6 IlaAatyrivo?, a Iriav rtvh virb rtav ahtXtfmv 
Aa0«y, vnip rat *A\ireis vtrepoipiir&r], xat t 5 pcpoc rrfc apxrfc 
avrov <OTjp,o<riM0i). 

8 Sed et propter eandem Bethleem regie quondam Judeetr 
A rchelai tumulus ostenditur. 

4 So Jos. Ant. xv. 9$. In other places Boethos is the name 

* tl The family belonged originally to Alexandria. 

0 The name was borne not only by Archelaus (see his coins, 
cp I 8) and Antipas (see 8 7), after their rise to semi -royal 
dignity, but also by two sons of Herod the Great who never 
attained thereto— viz., the subject of this section, the son of the 
second Mariamme, and also one of the sons of Cleopatra of 
Jerusalem Qos. Ant. xvii. 1 3, BJl 284). 
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14 3-12 Mk. 6x7439 Lk. 319). Daughter of Aristobulus 

16 Hwodia* (Herod’s second son by Mariamme, 
granddaughter of Hyrcanus). Her 
mother was Bernice (Berenice), daughter of 'Salome, 
Herod’s sister. Herod of Chalcis (see § 12), Agrippa I. , 
and the younger Aristobulus, were therefore full brothers 
of Herodias. According to Josephus (Ant. xviii. 64) she 
was wife first of her half-uncle Herod (see preceding 
section), who is erroneously supposed to. have been 
also called Philip. The issue of this marriage was 
the famous Salome who danced before Herod Anti pas, 
and thus became the instrument of her mother’s venge- 
ance upon the Baptist. Herodias deserted her first 
husband in order to marry his half-brother Antipas, 
thus transgressing the law (cp Lev. 18 16 Dt. 25 s). 

In Mk. 0 32 the reading ‘ his daughter Herodias ’ (rrj? &vyarpb<; 
avrov ‘Hptp&idios [WH]) is that of RBDLA. This would make 
the girl daughter of Antipas and Herodias, bearing her mother’s 
name. Certainly the expression . applied to her in the same 
verse (Kopatriov) is in favour of this : conversely, if the ordinary 
reading which designates the dancer as Salome is accepted, we 
must admit a great disparity in age between her and her first 
husband Philip the tetrarch, if sne is rightly called Kopatnov 
about 28 a.d. ; for Philip died in 34 a.d., at the age of sixty, or 
thereabouts. As the protest of John the Baptist in reference to 
the marriage by no means compels us to assume that the union 
was recent, it is scarcely possible to maintain that a daughter 
by it must have been too young to dance at a banquet. In our 
ignorance of the chronology of the reign of Antipas a solution is 
not to be had ; though it is always possible by means of 
assumptions to create a scheme that fits in with the received 
reading (cp SchGr. Hist. 228 n., and authorities there quoted). 

It would scarcely be just to ascribe the action of 
Herodias solely to ambition ; it was rather a case of 
real and intense affection. It is true that it was 
Herodias who goaded her husband, in spite of his 
desire for quiet and in spite of his misgivings (Ant. 
xviii. 7 z), to undertake the fatal journey to Rome ; but 
she made what amends she could by refusing to accept 
exemption from the sentence of exile pronounced upon 
her husband by the emperor. See above, § 7. 

6. Philip. — (4>f\i7T7ros, Lk. 3 i, iXlinrov . . . 
rerpaapxovvTOS rrjs ’iTovpaias ical Tpaxuvlndos 

11 Phil* WH]. ) Son of Herod the Great by 

’ Cleopatra, a woman of Jerusalem (Jos. 

Ant. xvii. I3, KXeoirc^rpa ’I epoaoXvpuTis). 1 He was 

left in charge of Jerusalem and Judaea when Archelaus 
hastened to Rome to secure his inheritance, but sub- 
sequently appeared in Rome in support of his brother’s 
claims (Z?/ii. 61). By the decision of Augustus in 
accordance with the terms of Herod’s last will (see § 6), 
Philip succeeded to a tetrarchy consisting of Batanaea, 
Auranitis, Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and the district of 
Panias (which last is, apparently, what Lk. 3 x calls 
‘the Ituraean region,' though not indeed the whole of 
it). Cp ItuRjEA. This list is obtained by combining 
the different statements in Josephus (Ant. xvii. 81 11 4 
xviii. 4 6, B/ii. 63). Thus Philip’s territory embraced the 
poorest parts of his father’s kingdom — those lying E. 
and NE. of the sea of Galilee as far as Mt. Hermon : 
the annual revenue from it was estimated at one 
hundred talents. 2 * * The population was mixed, but was 
mostly Syrian and Greek — i. e. , it was predominantly 
pagan. 

Hence Philip’s coins bear the image of Augustus or Tiberius, 
contrasting in this respect with those of Herod the Great (which 
have neither name nor image of the emperor) and those of 
Antipas (some of which bear the emperor’s name, without his 
image). In addition, all the coins of Philip bear the image of a 
temple (the splendid temple of Augustus built by Herod the 
Great near the Grotto of ran — t& Ilaveiov — at the source of the 
Jordan : cp Jos. Ant. xv. 10 3, BJ i. 21 3). 

Having been brought up, like all Herod’s sons, 
at Rome, Philip’s sympathies were entirely Roman. 
Owing to the non-Jewish character of his territory his 
Hellenistic and Roman policy was more successful than 
was the case with his brothers. Of the events of his 

1 Tos. Ant. xvii. 8 1 inaccurately describes Philip as full 

brother of Archelaus — ’ApveAaov ywjtriy. 

2 The Greek cities of the Decapolis were, of course, outside 

Philip’s jurisdiction. 
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thirty-seven years of rule (4 B.C.-34 A.D.)'we know 
indeed nothing beyond the summary given by Josephus.. 
' ‘ His rule was marked by moderation and quiet, and his whole, 
life was spent in his own territory. His progresses ware 
attended by a few chosen friends, and the seat on which he 
sat to give judgment always followed him ; so that when any 
one, who wanted his assistance, met him he made no delay,. but. 
set down the tribunal wherever he might be, and heard the; 
case 1 (A nt. xviii. 4 6). 

Philip seems to have had scientific leanings, Judging from the 
story told of his supposed discovery and proof that the sources 
of the Jordan were really connected by a subterranean passage; 
with the circular lake called Phiale (*10X17, Birket K&m f) t 
120 stades from Caesarea {BJ iii. 10 7). 

Apart from his evident administrative ability, Philip 
retained only one quality of his race — the passion' 
for building. Early in his rule he rebuilt Pania^ 
(ncmas, Ilaveds), at the head-waters of the Jordan, 
and named it Caesarea ; he also created the city 
of Julias, formerly the village of Bethsaida. See 
Oesarea, § 7/ ; Bethsaida, § 1. He was only 
once married — to Salome, the daughter of Herodias — 
and died without issue. After his death his territory was 
attached to the province of Syria, retaining, however, 
the right of separate administration of its finances (Ant. 
xviii. 4 6). Gaius on his accession (37 A.D.) gave it 
to Agrippa I. with the title of king. 

7. Herod Agrippa /. — ('Hpdjdrjs [Ti.] f ~(pd. [WH], 
Acts ; ’ Ayplinras , Josephus and Coins). 

Son of Aristobulus (Herod the Great’s son by 
Mariamme I.) and Bernice (daughter of Salome, 

12 h h Herod the Great’s sister: Jos. Ant. 

A * ■ j xviii. 54). He was called after his grand- 

fP^PP 8 - • father’s friend Agrippa (see §4). 

Shortly before the death of Herod the Great, Agrippa and 
his mother were sent to Rome, where they were befriended by 
Antonia, widow of the eldqr Drusus (brother of the emperor 
Tiberius). Agrippa and the younger Drusus (the emperor’s 
spn) became last friends; but when Drusus died, in 23 a.d., 
Agrippa found himself obliged to leave Rome with nothing but 
the memory of his debts and extravagances. He retired to 
Malatha, a stronghold in Idumaea, and meditated suicide ; but 
his wife Cypros* appealed to his sister Herodias, with the 
result that Antipas gave him a pension and the office of 
Agoranotnos (controller of the market) at Tiberias. Before 
very long there was a quarrel, and Agrippa resumed his career 
as adventurer. For a time he was with the Roman governor 
Flaccus in Antioch ; but ultimately he arrived again in Italy 
(36 a.d.), after running the gauntlet of his creditors (Ant. 
xviii. 6 3). He attached himself to Gaius the grandson of 
Antonia. An incautiously uttered wish for the speedy ac- 
cession of Gaius (Caligula) was overheard and reported to the 
old emperor, and Agrippa lay in prison during the last six 
months of Tiberius. 

Caligula, on his accession (37 A.D.) at once set 
Agrippa free, and bestowed upon him what had been 
the tetrarchy of his half-uncle Philip, together with that 
of Lysanias (viz., Abilene [< q.v .] Lk. 3 i ; cp Dio Cass. 
598 ), with the title of king (cp Acts 12 1) and the right 
to wear the diadem ; he also presented him with a 
golden chain equal in weight to his iron fetters (Ant. 
xviii. 6 xo). The Senate conferred upon him the honorary 
rank of praetor (Philo, in Place. § 6). Three years 
later he obtained the forfeited tetrarchy of Herod 
Antipas (Ant. xviii. 7 2). He adroitly used his influence 
with the emperor to induce him to abandon his mad 
design of erecting a statute of himself in the temple at 
Jerusalem (Ant. xviii. 8 7). 2 Agrippa was in Rome when 
Gaius fell by the dagger of Chaerea (Jan. 41 A.D.), 
and by his coolness at a critical moment contributed 
largely to securing the empire for Claudius (Ant. 
xix. 4 1 /. ). In return for this service he received Judaea 
and Samaria, being also confirmed in his previous 
possessions ; he also obtained consular rank (Ant. 

1 Cypros was daughter of Phasael, whose wife was his cousin 
Salampsio, Herod the Great’s daughter by the Hasmonasan 
Mariamme. 

2 Apparently this abandonment was only temporary : a 
peremptory decree was finally sent, and the crisis was averted 
only by the emperor’s assassination. The account given by 
Josephus of the manner of Agrippa’s intervention diners from 
that given by Philo, Leg. ad Caittm, ft 35^, and seems worked 
up on conventional lines — this romantic apocryphal element is 
very conspicuous in the whole account of Agrippa’s life. 
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xix.5x; BJu. 11s; Dio Cass. 608, rifxAs inraruck t 
trcifxe). These grants were confirmed by solemnities 
in the Forum (cp Suet Claud. 25). For his brother 
Herod he obtained the grant of the kingdom of Chalcis 
in Lebanon. In part alk> at least his influence must be 
seen in the edicts published by Claudius in favour of 
the Jews throughout the empire, freeing them from 
those public obligations which were incompatible with 
their religious convictions. In putting under Agrippa 
the whole extent of territory ruled by his grandfather, 

• it was certainly the design of Claudius to resume the 
system followed at the time of Herod the Great and to 
obviate the dangers of the immediate contact between 
the Romans and the Jews * (Mommsen, Prov. of R. Entp. 

2 200). 

Now began the second period in Agrippa’s life, in 
which the spendthrift adventurer appears as a model 
of Pharisaic piety. He began his three years of actual 
rule with significant acts — the dedication in the temple 
of the golden chain received from Gaius, the offering of 
sacrifices in all their details, and the payment of the 
charges of a great number of Nazirites (cp Acts 21 24). 

4 He loved to live continually in Jerusalem, and strictly 
observed the laws of his country, keeping himself in 
perfect purity, and not allowing a single day to pass 
over his head without its sacrifice’ (Jos. Ant. xix. 73 : 
so in the Talmud, if the references are not in part to the 
younger Agrippa). His appeal to Petronius, governor 
of Syria, in the matter of an outrage against Judaism 
in the Phoenician town of Dora was based on general 
grounds of policy and national self-respect, and need 
not be traced specially to his correct attitude with 
regard to Pharisaism. It was undoubtedly a conse- 
quence of this attitude that, though of a mild disposi- 
tion (Ant. xix. 7 3), he began a persecution of the 
Christians (Acts 12 1). James the great was sacrificed, 
and Peter escaped only by a miracle. 

Agrippa's action against the Christians is supposed by some 
to have been due to the famine over ‘ all the world ’ (Acts 1 1 28), 
a generalisation which cannot be entirely defended by the as- 
sidute sterilitates that marked the reign of Claudius (Suet. 
Claud. 18), or the enumeration of the occasions mentioned by 
other authors (in Rome, at the beginning of his reign, Dio 
Cass. 60 xi ; in Greece, in his eighth or ninth year, Eus. Chr. 
2152; in Rome, in his eleventh year, Tac. Ann. 12 43. Cp 
Zahn, Einl. 2 415). Just as little can we defend the words 
/3ovJ3pwmv . . Ko&fiov iwiaxeBe iravra of the inscr. of Apol- 
lonia in Galatia referring to famine in Asia Minor in 5 7 a.d. 
( CIG 3973 ; Rams. Stud. Oxon. IV., ’96, p. 52 /.). The ex- 
aggeration is natural. It is indeed true that often subsequently 
public calamities were the signal for persecution (cp Blass, Act. 
A post. l.c. ); but the famine referred to in the prophecy of 
Agabus occurred in 45-46 a.d. (cp Rams. Paul the Traveller , 
pp. 49, 68), after the death of Agnppa. Nevertheless the latest 
date that will fit the prophecy is 41 a.d., if not earlier. Such 
a prophecy might well be regarded outside the Christian circle 
as a threat. 

The outspoken Jewish sympathies of the king cost 
him the affection of the towns that adhered to the 
Romans, and of the troops organised in Roman 
fashion : at any rate the report of his death was re- 
ceived with outrageous jubilation on the part of the 
troops in Caesarea on the coast (Kaurapeh xal ScjScur- 
tijpoI, Jos. Ant. xix. 9 x xx. 8 7). 

The striking incident recorded in the Mishna (Sdtfi, 7 8) is to 
be referred to this Agrippa rather than to Agrippa II. When 
at the Feast of Tabernacles (consequently in 41 a.d.) he read, 
according to custom, the Book of Deuteronomy, he burst into 
tears at the passage ‘Thou mayest not set a stranger over 
thee, which is not thy brother* (Dt. 17 15) : but the people cried 
out, * Be not grieved, Agrippa ! Thou art our brother V 1 

The question as to how far Agrippa was sincere in 
all this is difficult. 

It must be remembered that Agrippa was not only a vassal 
king (see | 4), but a Roman citizen, belonging by adoption to 
the Gens/ulia (cp the inscr. quoted under Berenice, and Schfir. 
Hist. 2 162 n.), so that he owed concessions to the imperial 
system that were not in strictness compatible with his position 
as a Jewish monarch. This fact must nave been recognised by 
the strictest Jew (always excepting the fanatical Zealots), who 
must perforce have tacitly consented to the king’s playing on 
behalf of the nation two contradictory parts. It is true, the 
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difficulty with which he had to grapple was only the standing 
problem of his house. As compared with his grandfather, how- 
ever, he had this advantage— -that rival claims were silenced ; 
or rather in his own person he combined those of both Has- 
moxueans and Herodians. At the same time, his long residence 
in Rome, where he had been in closest contact with the main- 
spring of the imperial machinery, had given him an insight into 
the possibilities of his rule far superior to that possessed by any 
other member of the family. Two episodes of his reign show 
clearly that he grasped these possibilities. On the N. of 
Jerusalem he began the building of a wall which, if completed, 
would have rendered the city impregnable to direct assault. It 
was stopped by the emperor on the report of C. Vibius Marsus, 
who, as governor of Syria, had the duty of watching the imperial 
interests in the protected states in his neighbourhood (Jos. 
Ant. xix. 7 2 ; cp Tac. Hist. 6 12). Of still greater significance 
was the conference of vassal princes of Rome assembled by 
Agrippa at Tiberias, viz. Antioch us of Commagene, Samps 2 
ceramus of Emesa, Cotys of Armenia Minor, Polemon of 
Pontus, and Herod of Chalcis. This was rudely broken up by 
Marsus himself {A nt. xix. 8 xX 

The skill with which Agrippa brought into alliance 
with himself the Pharisaic element, which, alike in its 
moderate and in its extreme forms, constituted the 
backbone of the nation, with the intention of finding 
therein a basis for a really national policy, proves him 
to have possessed statesmanlike qualities even superior 
to those of Herod the Great His premature death 
prevented the realisation of his schemes ; but it is at 
least doubtful whether we shall not be right in holding 
that the glory of the Herodian rule reached its real 
culmination in Agrippa’s reign. 

Of Agrippa’s death we have two accounts. 

According to Josephus, he went to Caesarea in order to 
celebrate games m honour of the emperor (Ant. xix. 8 2, vircp 
ttjs ixe Lvov <ru>rrfpi as — which can only refer to the safe return 
of Claudius from his victorious British expedition ; spring of 
44 a.d. : cp Dio Cass. 60 23 ; Suet. Claud. 17). The leading 
men of the kingdom were there gathered (Acts 12 20 mentions 
particularly a deputation from Tyre and Sidon, introduced by 
1 Blastus, the king's chamberlain j. On the second day of the 
festival, as he entered the theatre clad in a robe of silver tissue 
gleaming in the sun, Agrippa was saluted by his courtiers as 
more than mortal. The shouts of 0tos and eu/xeiTjs tb/s, as if to 
a divine being, remind us of Acts 12 22, ‘ a god’s voice and not 
man’s’ ((kov <fio)vr} teat ovk avOpwnov). Shortly afterwards, 
looking upwards, the king spied an owl sitting over his head 
on one of the ropes, and recognised it as the messenger of doom 1 
(alluding to the omen which, during his early imprisonment, 
portended his good fortune, A nt. xvui. 6 7). He was seized at 
that instant with severe pains, and in five days he was dead. 
Though more detailed, this account agrees substantially with 
that in the NT. 

It has been suggested, however, that the two narra- 
tives are actually connected with each other, and that 
the intermediate stage is marked by the rendering of 
the story in Eusebius (HE 2 10), in which the owl of 
Josephus appears as an angel. The narrative of Acts 
is not without its apocryphal features. 

Note especially the expression ‘ he was eaten of worms’ 
(v. 23, y evopevos <rx<oA.7}icd/3pa>TOs). For this there is no warrant 
in Josephus, who describes perhaps an attack of peritonitis 
(cp SiaxapStov e<r\ev oSvvriv, aBpovvS' avreo rr\s teotkteus irpocr - 
iefavaev aKyqpa uera cn^oopdri/rov apfapevov). To be eaten 
of worms was the conventional ending of tyrants and monu- 
mental criminals (<?jf., Pheretime, queen of Cyrene, Herod. 
4 205 ; Sulla the Dictator, Plut., who gives other instances ; 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 2 Macc. 99, but not in xMacc.6s; the 
end of Herod the . Great is evidently regarded as very similar). 
In this way tradition, Christian and pagan, took its revenge. 

8. Herod Agrippa II. — (’ Ay plinras 6 /9 
[Ti. WH], Acts 25 13; (3a<r . f A yp., 262. *Ayp. 0 
IS Herod and his accession ’Ay/). 

Agrippa H simpIy ’ or °* £ a<r * ’ A W- in J os * His ful1 

^ ‘ name, Marcus Julius Agrippa, is found 

on coins and inscriptions, see reff. in Schtir. Hist. 
2 191 n. ). 

Son of Agrippa I. and Cypros. He was only seven- 
teen years old at the time of his father's death, and 
Claudius, though personally inclined to the contrary, 
was advised not to allow him to succeed to his father's 
kingdom (Ant. xix. 9i). 

Consequently, the whole of Palestine came under the direct 
rule of Rome, and was administered by procurators under the 
supervision of the governor of Syria (cp Marq. Kffm. Staatsv.P), 


L ayyeXoy tovtov tvtfvs iv6nar*v kok£>v tlvai : cp Acts 12 23, 
“ =-■- *1 eirdra£ev avrbv ayyeAos Kvpiov. 
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J.4” n.). The Claudian government had here, as elsewhere, 
lighted on the right course, but had not the energy to carry it 
out irrespective of accessory considerations ’ (Momms. Prov. of 
Rom. Emp. 2 201). The death of the elder Agrippa, in feet, 
had as its consequence the final absorption of all Palestine 
west of the Jordan (with the exception of certain parts of 
Galilee subsequently given to his son) within the Circle of 
directly-governed territory (Tac. Hist. 5 9). 

Agrippa II. resided in Rome, where he was able to 
use his influence with some effect on behalf of the Jews 
(Ant. xx. I363). His uncle, Herod of Chalcis, had 
been invested by Claudius with the superintendence of 
the temple and the sacred treasury, together with the 
right of nominating the high priest (Ant. xx. 1 3) ; on 
his death in 48 A. d. these privileges were transferred to 
Agrippa II. 1 Agrippa also received his uncle’s kingdom 
of Chalcis (50 a.d. : BJ ii. 12 1). Four years later he 
surrendered this, and received in return what had been 
the tetrarchy of Philip (viz. Batansea, Gaulonitis, and 
Trachonitis), with Abila, which had been the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias (BJii. 128 ). This was in 53 a.d. This 
realm was further enlarged by Nero, who conferred 
upon him the cities and territories of Tiberias and 
Taricheae on the sea of Galilee, and the city of Julias 
with fourteen surrounding villages (BJ ii. 132 ; Ant. 
xx. 84). This accession of territory was made prob- 
ably in 56 A. D. (see Schiir. Hist. 2 194 n. ). 

Agrippa gratified his hereditary passion for building 
by the improvement of his capital Caesarea (Philippi), 
which he named Neronias (see his coins), and by adding 
to the magnificence of the Roman colony of Berytus 
(Ant. xx. 94). In all other directions his hands were 
tied, and the history of the previous few years must have 
convinced him that it was no longer possible for a Jewish 
king to play any independent part. It is probable that 
his general policy should be ascribed to astuteness rather 
than to ' indolence and general feebleness ’ (Schiir. Hist. 
2196). By training he was far more a Roman than a 
Jew. 2 Occasionally, indeed, he yielded to the claims of 
his Jewish descent (see, however, col. 754, top) ; but as 
a rule he was utterly indifferent to the religious interests 
of his time and country, and the subtleties of the scribes 
can only have amused him. 

(See Gratz, ‘ Agrippa II. und der Zustand Judaa’s nach dem 
Untergang Jerusalems,’ MGIVJ 80481-489 [’81]). 

In Acts 25 13-26 32 we have an interesting account of 
an appearance of Paul before the Jewish king and the 
Roman governor Festus at Caesarea. The utterance of 
Agrippa in 2628 has been well explained by B. Weiss 
(Ap.-gesch.y in ‘ Texte u. Untersuch. zur Gesch. der alt- 
christ. Lit.’ ix. 34). In accordance with what we know 
of Agrippa’ s character, it must be viewed as a virtual 
repudiation of that belief in the prophets which was 
attributed to him by Paul. ‘ King Agrippa ! believest 
thou the prophets,' Paul had said ; * I know that thou 
believest ’ (v. 27). The gently ironical rejoinder amounts 
to this : 1 on slight grounds you would make me a believer 
in your assertion that the Messiah has come.’ (For 
another view see Christian, Name of, col. 754, n. 1). 

Agrippa did all in his power to restrain his country- 
men from going to war with Rome and rushing on 
destruction (BJii. 16 4) ; and he steadfastly maintained 
his own loyalty to Rome, even after his Galilaean cities 
joined the revolutionary party. There was no other 
course to pursue. The catastrophe was inevitable ; the 
last of the Herods could not help witnessing, and to 
some extent aiding it. For a time he was at Rome ; 
but on his return to Palestine he went to the camp of 
Titus, where he remained until the end of the war. 
Probably he was present at the magnificent games with 
which Titus celebrated at Caesarea (Philippi) his con- 
quest of Jerusalem (BJ vii. 2 i). On the conclusion of 
the war Agrippa’s dominions were extended in a northerly 

1 There is indeed no mention of the conferring of the right 
of appointing the high priest ; but Agrippa is found exercising 
it (Ant. xx. 8 8 xi, etc.). 

2 His coins, almost without exception, bear the name and 
image of the reigning emperor — Nero, Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian. 


direction. In 75 a.d. he went to Rome, and was raised 
to the rank of praetor (Dio Cass. 66x5). We know that 
he corresponded with Josephus about the latter’s History 
of the Jewish War , which he praised for its accuracy 
(Jos. Vit. 65 ; c. Ap. I9). He appears to have died in 
Trajan’s third year ( 100 A. D. ). He left no descendants ; 
perhaps, indeed, he was never married. His domains 
were incorporated in the province of Syria. 

9. Berenice. — (B epvlxTj [Ti. WH] : the Mace- 
donian form of ^epevherj.) The oldest of the three 

14 . Rmnlea dau S hters of Agrippa I. (Jos. Ant. xix. 

1*. cenraice x She was ^0^ to Marcus, son 

of Alexander the Alabarch ; but he died 
before the marriage took place (Ant. xix. 5 x). About 
41 a.d. , being then about thirteen years old, Berenice 
became the second wife of her uncle Herod of Chalcis, 1 
by whom she had two sons, Bernicianus and Hyrcanus 
(BJii. 116 ). When Herod died in 48 a.d. Berenice 
joined her brother in Rome, and black stories were 
circulated as to their relationship. 2 With the object of 
giving these rumours the lie, Berenice at length,® by 
means of her wealth, induced Polemon II., king of 
Cilicia, to be circumcised and to marry her ; but she 
soon deserted him (Si dtcoXcurLav, ws £<paoav, Jos. xx. 73) 
and returned to Agrippa. She accompanied him on his 
visit to Festus, as above related (see § 13. Acts 25 23, 
fierdt, ttoXXtjs tparraolas, 4 with great pomp,’ refers 
especially to her, as is clear from the order of the words). 
She is next heard of in Jerusalem, fulfilling a 4 vow of 
a Nazirite’ (cp Nu.61/. ). That she inherited the 
personal courage which distinguished her family was 
shown by her brave attempt, at the risk of her life, to 
stay the massacre ordered by Floras, the last and worst 
of the procurators of Judaea (Z?/ii. 15 1). Her sympathy 
was not allowed to blind her to the prudent course ; but, 
like her brother, she was an ardent supporter of the 
Roman cause, and of the Flavian dynasty in particular 
(Tac. Hist. 2 81). She was, in fact, a Jewish Cleopatra 
( 'on a small scale,’ Momms. Prov. of Rom. Emp. 2219), 
and Titus, as early apparently as 67 A.D. , had fallen a 
victim to her charms ; his return to Judaea from Corinth 
in order to concert measures with his father on the 
downfall of Galba was ascribed by gossip to his 
passion (Tac. Hist. 22, ‘accensum desiderio Berenices 
reginae’). The intimacy was renewed in Rome in 75 
A.D. Berenice lived on the Palatine with him as his 
wife (Dio Cass. 6615, irdvra ijd-rj ws Kal yvvi\ airrov o&cra 
e7 rolei), and it was said that Titus had promised to make 
her his consort (Suet. Tit. 7). He was, however, too 
shrewd to endanger his popularity by opposition to the 
public feeling, and insisted upon her departure from 
the capital. After Vespasian’s death she returned ; but 
Titus took no notice at all of her — she had played for 
an empire, and lost. 4 

To these notices of her life we can only add the inscription 
found in Athens (CIG 361 = CIA 8 no". 556): 'H / 3 ovAt} 17 e£ 
’Apetov irayov Kal r] /3ovAij tup x' Ka \ o Srjfios ’Ioi/A lav Beptvetiaju 
fiacrL\i(T<T(iv fity aArjv, TovAiov ^AypCima gao tAetuf 6vy aripa Kal 
fseyaKtav /SaoiAeW cvepyrruv rrjt mSAeu? txyovov. 

10. Drusilla (A povoLXXa [Ti. WH], Acts 24 24. A 
diminutive form, from Drasus ; like Priscilla, Acts 18 2). 

__ ... The youngest of the three daughters of 

15 . BTUBllia. Agrippa I., 8 bom about 38 A.D. (Jos. 


1 His first wife was Mariamme, a granddaughter of Herod the 
Great ; by her he had one son, Anstobfilus (Ant. xviii. 5 4). 

2 The scandal was evidently current ^ in Roman^ fashionable 

circles (A nt. xx. 7 3, « tutxovotjs, cm raStXxfxp owe tij J cp 

Juv. Sat.S X56f . — 

* . . . adamas notissimus et Berenices 
In digito factus pretiosior : hunc dedit olim. 

Barbaras incests, dedit hunc Agrippa sorori, 

Observant ubi festa mere pede sabbata reges, 

Et vetus indulget senibus dementia porcis ’). 

3 ttoAuv \p6v°v imyriptvouou : Jos. Ant. xx. 7 3. 

4 Dio Cass. 66 18 ; Suet. l.c. , ‘ Berenicen statim ab urbe d 
invitus invitam * ; Aur. Viet. Epit. xo. Dio Cassius alone clearly 
distinguishes the two occasions. 

6 The second daughter, Mariamme, is not mentioned in the 
NT. For her career, curiously parallel to that of her sisters, see 
Ant. xx. 7 3. 
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Ant. xix. 9 i). She was betrothed by her father to 
Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of Commagene ; but 
he refused to be circumcised, and the marriage did not 
take place. After Agrippa 11 . received his kingdom from 
Claudius, he gave his sister in marriage to Azizus, king 
of Emesa, on condition of his accepting circumcision. 
Antonius Felix, brother of the emperor’s powerful freed - 
man Pallas, was captivated by her beauty, 1 and em- 
ployed as his agent in seducing her affections one Simon, 2 
a Cypriote, who had the reputation of being a magician 
(some would identify him with Simon Magus of Acts 
89). Partly in order to escape the persecutions of her 
sister Berenice, who was jealous of her beauty, Drusilla 
deserted her husband and became the third wife of Felix, 
who was then procurator of Judaea (for his character, 
see Tac. Hist. 59 ; Ann. 12 54 ; Suet. Claud. 28, • trium 
reginarum maritus ' ). This was in 53 a.d. It is not 
always realised that Drusilla can only have been about 
sixteen years old at the time. 

In Acts 24 34 we read how Felix 4 with his wife Drusilla, which 
was a Jewess ' (so AV ; rp liuf yvvtuxC, WH ; RV, 4 with D., his 
wife ’ ; marg. 4 his own wife * ; iSiq. is omitted by all uncial MSS, 
except BCj), heard Paul 'concerning the faith in Christ’ 
(in 58 A.D.). Drusilla would naturally be interested (like her 
brother Agrippa later, Acts 25 22) to hear some account of what 
professed to be the fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. According to 
some authorities for the western text, indeed, the interview took 
place at her special request (so restored in v. 24 by Blass, Act. 
A ^ost. ed. phiL 1895, /.c. t i}pwra ISelv rbv II. xal axovtra t roy 
Xoyov. Pov\ 6 fJLtyos wv rb ucavov troieiv axrrfj , k.t.A. ; and in 


1 Ant. xx. 7 2, kgu yAp xaAAet na<r£>v Suuftipowra. 

2 But Niese here reads v Arop.ov. 


v. 27 the western text has rbv 84 n. eta ow iv njpwcret 6ta Apov- 
trtAAav — we must then suppose Drusilla to have been actuated 
by a spirit of revenge, like Herodias in the very similar case of 
John tbe Baptist). 

Drusilla bore to Felix a son, called Agrippa, who 
perished in the great eruption of Vesuvius (in the reign 
of Titus), by which Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
destroyed (Jos. Ant. xx. 7 s, 6 veavlas odros <n )p rjj 
yvvcuKL . . . 't)<pavUr& 77 ; some take this to mean * along 
with Drusilla,’ but more probably it signifies his own 
wife). 

The authority for the history of the whole Herodian family is 
Josephus ; isolated references only are found m other writers. 

Of modern books dealing with the history we 
16. Authorities, need only mention Schfirer’s great work, Ges- 
chickte des Judischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Ckristi ; the second edition of which is accessible in an 
English translation (6 vols.). Two vols. of a new edition in 
German have appeared (2, 3, ’98). Farrar’s Herods is a popular 
account written without sympathy or historical insight. The 
various 4 Histories of NT Times,’ both English and foreign, deal 
with the family, deriving their facts from Schfirer. The evidence 
of the coins will be found in Madden’s Coins qf the Jews. 


Appended is a genealogy of the Herodian family. 
Names printed in heavy type are those of members of 

17. Genealogy family mentioned in th \ NT ' , An 

j d the names in any one upright column 

are names either (a) of sons (or 
daughters) or (d) of husbands (or wives) or (c) of fathers 
(or mothers) of the persons named in the adjacent 
columns to right or to left respectively. The numbers 
attached to the names are the same as those attached 
to them in the annexed index. w. j. w. 


INDEX 


Agrippa, 73 
Agrippa, 82 
Agrippa I., 51 
Agrippa II., 67 
Agrippinus, 81 
Alexander, 24 
Alexander, 41 
Alexander, 52 
Alexander, 63 
Alexandra, 42 
Alexas, 21 
Alexas, 61 
Antigonus, d. of, 44 
Antipas, 29 
Antipater, x 
Antipater, 2 
Antipater, 23 
Antipater, 37 
Antipater, 39 
Archelaus, 30 
Archelaus, 76 
Aretas, d. of, 47 
Aristobulus, 25 
Aristobulus, 53 


Aristobulus, 62 
Aristobulus, 74 
Azizus, 78 

Bernice, 38 
Bernice, 59 
Bernice, 80 
Bemicianus, 64 

Cleopatra, 15 
Costobar, 20 
Cypros, 4 
Cypros, 27 
Cypros, 43 
Cypros, 56 
Cypros, 71 

Demetrius, 77 
Doris, xi 

Drusilla, 70 ; | 15 
Drusus, 68 

Elpis, 18 


Felix, 79 

Glaphyra, 45 

Herod, 6 

Mariamme, 57 
Mariamme, 69 

Olympias, 31 

Herod, 32 

Pallas, 16 

Herod, 40 

Phaedra, 17 

Herod, 54 

Phasael, 5 

Herod, 72 

Herod (Philip ?), 28 

Phasael, jo 

Phasael, 34 

Herodias, 46 

Pheroras, 8 

Hyrcanus, 65 

Iotape, 60 

Philip the Tetrarcb, 33 
Polemon, 75 

Iotape, 66 

Roxana, 35 

Joseph, 3 

Salampsio, 22 

Joseph, 7 

Salome, 9 

Joseph, 19 

Malthace, 14 

Salome, 36 

Salome, 49 

Mariam me, 12 

Tigranes, 53 

Mariamme, 13 

Tigranes V., 58 

Mariam me, 48 

Timius of Cyprus, 50 
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HERODIANS 

HEEODIANS (hpwAianoi [Ti.]; -P4>h- [WH]). 
The Herodians were the adherents of the dynasty of 
Herod, who made common cause with the Pharisees 
against Jesus, as they had previously done against John 
the Baptist (Lk. 1831). Jesus, on his side, did not spare 
denunciation of his opponents, in whom he recognised 
in different forms the same corrupting power, the same 
'leaven' of wickedness. 'Beware,’ he said (Mk. 815), 
'of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the leaven of 
Herod ' (we may disregard the slightly supported read- 

In Mt. 10 12 ' leaven ’ is explained to mean ‘ teaching ’ ( , v 

The early evangelic tradition, however, seems not to have been 
unanimous as to the meaning of ' leaven ’ ; in Lk. 12 x the 
' leaven of the Pharisees ’ is interpreted as ‘ hypocrisy. ’ We may 
venture then to give the phrase ‘the leaven of Herod ’ its natural 
explanation ; it means the vital spirit of the kingdom of Herod, 
just as the [ leaven ’ of the parable in Mt. 18 33 Lk. 18 ax, means 
the vital spirit of the kingdom of heaven. Cp Gospels, § 140 (c). 

At the time when the question respecting the tribute 
money was put to Jesus (Mt. 22x7 Mk. 12 14) — a question 
in putting which the ‘ Herodians ' as well as the 
Pharisees were concerned — Judaea was not under any 
member of the Herodian family, but under a Roman 
procurator. Still, the Herodian spirit lived on. It 
was not true, as the Herodians pretended, that they 
scrupled about paying tribute to Caesar ; what they 
longed for was the re-establishment of the Herodian 
kingdom in spite of its subjection to Rome, as repre- 
senting that union of Hellenism and Judaism which 
seemed to enable Jews to ‘make the best of both 
worlds. ’ Such a re-establishment, however, was hindered 
by the preachers of Messianism, and the friends of 
Herodianism recognised Jesus as one of these. So 
these ' spies,’ as they are called (Lk. 20 20), put the in- 
sidious question to him, * Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar, or not, ' simply ' that they might catch him 
in talk,’ and accuse him to the governor. 

The Herodians are referred to again in Mk. 36 . 
Early in the Galilaean ministry of Jesus they are said 
to have joined the Pharisees in plotting his destruction. 
This, however, is evidently a mistake. In the country 
of the tetrarch Antipas there could not be a party called 
‘Herodians.’ If Greek-speaking Jews in Galilee ever 
used the term 'HpuSiavoL, they could only mean by it 
* members of the household of Herod,’ a meaning which , 
to be sure, is not unsupported in modern times, but is 
unsuitable in Mk. 12 13, and is not favoured by the 
phraseology of Josephus. 1 * 

It is remarkable that in Mt. 166 the place of the 
'Herodians’ is taken by the Sadducees. No stress, 
however, can be laid upon this ; there is no evidence 
that there was a faction of the Sadducees which was 
devoted to the interests of the Herodian family. It was 
more natural to the evangelist to speak of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees ; he had no thought of suggesting 
that the Sadducees and the Herodians had any points 
in common. Still less can the Pharisees and the 
Herodians have had any real sympathy. There is in 
Jos. Ant. xvii. 84 a story that the Pharisees predicted 
the fall of Herod and his house and the accession of his 
brother Pheroras to the throne of Israel ; this is rightly 
rejected by Wellhausen (//GW 337 n. ). Just as little 
could they have attached their hopes for the future 
to Herod or to any Herodian prince. Yet as early a 
writer as Tertullian (De prescript, adv. hceret. , Append. ) 
speaks of those who ‘ Christum Herodem esse dixerunt,’ 
and as modem a writer as Renan (Vie de Jdsus, 226) 
supposes the Boethosian section of the Sadducees to 
be intended by the Herodians of the evangelists. Hitzig 
too (GVI 559) apparently agrees with Tertullian. 
These views and a similar theory of Ewald (GVI 453a 
647) no longer find any support. 

On the name Hp<p 8 tavot cp the remarks on the form ‘ Christians,’ 
Christian, Name of, f 4. See also Keim, ‘ Herodiaper,' in 
Bib . Lex . T. K. C. 


1 'Hpi&eioi (BJu 10 d)s those of Herod's party, in antithesis 

to ’Avrtyrfmot. 


HESHMON 

HER ODIA8 (hpco&i&c). Ml 146 , etc. See 
Herod, § 10. 

HERODION (hpooAicon [Ti. WH]) is saluted in 
Rom. 16 xx as 'my kinsman,’ an expression which 
suggests that he was of Jewish origin (cp Romans, §§ 
4, 10). The name would indicate the freedman of some 
prince of the dynasty of Herod. Weizsacker (Apost. 
Age, 1 397 399) suggests that he may have worked for 
Christ within the household of Narcissus mentioned just 
afterwards (cp Apelles). 

In the list of the Pseudo-Dorotheus, Herodion figures as 
bishop of Patras. According to the vrrbuvmui of Peter and Paul 
by the Pseudo-Symeon Metaphrastes he was so consecrated by 
Peter, and he and Olympas were both beheaded at Rome at the 
time when Peter was crucified there. He is commemorated in 
in the Greek Meneea on 8th April. 

HEBON (HEIR), an unclean bird (Lev. 11x9 Dt. 
14 18+ ; XApAhpiOC [BAFL]), for which RV™*- suggests 

* ibis ’ as an alternative rendering (Onk. •’O'N). Accord- 
ing to the Lexicons ’ dnaphdk is of quite uncertain mean- 
ing ; Lidd. and Scott translate 0 ’s xapafytfc the 
' stone -curlew ’ or thick -kneed bustard, CEdicnetnus 
crepitans ; but even if this be correct one hesitates to 
identify this bird with the ’ dnaphah . Unless the word 
'dnaphah is misplaced, we may with some confidence 
infer from the proximity of fry on, 4 stork,’ that it means 
the order of herons (note 'after its kind’). At least 
seven species of heron are common in Palestine. 

Both the Common and the Purple Herons ( Ardea cinerea 
and A. purpurea ), the Egrets (A. alba and A. garzetta), and 
the Squacco Heron (A. ralloides), as well as the Buff-backed, 
may often be seen fishing by the Sea of Galilee, and of the 
Buff-backed Heron ( A . bubulcus ), often called the White Ibis, 

* immense flocks live and breed in the impenetrable swamps of 
the Huleh ’ (Tristram NHB 24,1/.). 

It is this class of birds which is presumably meant by the 
Ass. anpatu , with which the Lexicons (after Friedr. Del.) 
naturally compare ’anaphah. The Ibis, both white and black, 
is common in the swamps of the Egyptian Delta, and may 
in the winter be seen anywhere in the basin of the Upper 
Nile. The Egyptians held it sacred to Thoth. Ibis, 
however, is too definite a rendering. 

T. K. C.— A. E. S. 

HESED Opn), 1 K. 4 xo ; AV™ff- RV Ben-hesed. 

HESHBON (fQ^n ; eceBa>N [BNAQ] ; hesebon), a 
town of Moab, often mentioned in the Hexateuch (JE, 

D, and P) ; in Is. 154 168 /. Jer. 482 34 45 493 ; in 
Cant. 7 4 [5] (MT, ( 5 , but see Bath-rabbim); and in 
Judith 5 15 (eaefiuv [e] tras [B], eoeftuv [NA]). Heshbon 
(rjoe^wv, eaeftuv) and the ' Hesebonitis ’ (c<r€j Swvms, 
eo-cre/ 3 . (re/ 3 . ) are named repeatedly also in Josephus (Ant. 
xii. 4 11 xiii. 154 xv. 8s. BJ ii. I81 iii. 33) and eoocpwv 
or Esebon is defined in 0511729^ 25324^ as being 
the contemporary eopovs or Esbus , ' a notable city of 
Arabia in the mountains facing Jericho, 20 R. m. from 
the Jordan.’ It is the modern Hesban, which is finely 
situated on the edge of the W. Hesban at a height of 
600 feet above the 'Ain Hesban, and close to the water- 
shed from which the W. Habls drains southwards into 
the Zerka Ma'ln. The ruins, chiefly Roman, are mainly 
on two bills, 2930 and 2954 feet above sea level ; Mt. 
Nebo, 5 miles to the SW. is considerably lower (2643 
ft.). There are remains of a castle and of a temple, 
and on the east, at the base of the castle hill, a great 
reservoir, now ruinous and dry. ' It is a difficult thing,’ 
remarks Post (PEFQ, ’88, p. 190), ' for the imagination 
to restore to the reservoir the beauty which made the 
fishpond of Heshbon, a suitable simile for the eyes of 
Solomon’s bride’ (Cant. 7 4 [5]). There are, of course, 
plenty of pools near the ’Ain Hesban (see Tristram, 
Land of Moab, 340). The text, however, is open to 
suspicion ; see Bath-rabbim. 

For the Ancient history of Heshbon see Moab, Sihon. On 
the modern topography see Tristram as above ; and Survey of 

E. Palestine , 1 esp. 104 jf., and map. 

HESHMON (ttatJTI; ace/vuon [L], BA om.), an 
unidentified place on the Edomite border of Judah 
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HBTH HEXATEUCH 


(Josh. 1627), mentioned with Moladah and Beersheba. 
Hence perhaps came the Hasmonseans ( 

HETH (HH), Gen. 10 15 etc. See Hittites. 

HETHLON (J^nn ; the thc kataBmnoychc K&i 
nepicxizoycHC, and j. kataBacccoc toy Trepi- 
CXtZONTOC of <5 BA ° do not recognise the word as a 
proper name ; Syr. Hethron). The ‘ way of Hethlon ' 
is one of a series of landmarks by which Ezekiel 
( 47 15 48 x) defines the ideal north boundary of Canaan. 
In Nu. 347^ (post-exilic), where the boundary is on 
the whole the same, Hethlon does not appear. In 
Ezekiel it seems to lie between the point where the 
border leaves the Mediterranean and that at which it 
strikes the Hamathite frontier. If, as seems possible, 
Ezekiel (like Josh. 13 s) contemplates the inclusion in 
Canaan of Phoenicia as far N. as Gebal and of all 
Lebanon, the ‘way of Hethlon' may be identical 


with the route from the coast up the Eleutheros 
(Nahr el-Kcbir) round the northern slopes of. Lebanon 
to Emesa (Hims) and Riblah. In that case we may 
consider Furrer’s proposal (ZDPV 827) to identify 
Hethlon with the village of Heitela , N. of Tripoli, 
between Nahr el-Kebir and Nahr 'Akk&r (Robinson, 

The scholar who warned us so pointedly against 
dwelling too much on possibly casual resemblances of 
names would not have been sorry for an excuse to 
abandon this hazardous conjecture (for another, see 
van Kasteren, Rev. bibl . , '95, p. 24 ; cp Hommel, in 
Hastings’ £>£2363). As HalSvy \joum. As., Jan.- 
Feb. ’99) has seen, ynn and -pi, the words preceding 
jiVnn in Ezek. 47 15 and 48 1 respectively, should be 
TYin (see Hadrach). It follows that pSnn (‘ Hethlon ’) 
is a corruption of pinna ; a verb is almost, if not quite, 
necessary. For the reason of the choice of this verb, 
see Hor, Mount, 2. w.r.s. — t.k.c. 


HEXATEUCH 

CONTENTS 1 


A. Earlier Criticism. 

i. Earliest criticism (5 1). 

ii. Analysis : Astruc, etc. (88 2-7). 

iii. Synthesis : Vatke, etc. (§§ 8-12). 

The name Pentateuch, found already in Tertullian 
and Origen, corresponds to the Jewish ^Din 
minn (the five-fifths of the Torah, or Law) ; the 
several books were named by the Jews from their initial 
words, though, at least, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy had also titles resembling those we use 
— viz. , ‘ Priests’ Torah ' (D'3HD miH), * The Fifth con- 
taining the enumeration of the people, the mustering, ’ 
DHIpan Win (<5kM/V\ec<t>€KCoA6lM. Origen, in Eus. 
HE 625), and ‘Duplicate of the Torah’ (min W»). 
The Pentateuch, together with Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth, with which it is usually united in Greek MSS, 
makes up the Octateuch ; the Pentateuch and Joshua 
together have recently been named the Hexateuch. 
The date of the division of the Torah into five books 
cannot be made out ; it is probably older than the 
Septuagint translation. See Canon, § 23^ 

A. EARLIEST CRITICISM. 

At an early date, doubts suggested themselves as to 
1 E l’eat ^ osa * c authorship ; but it was not 

criticism. ^ seventeenth century that these 
became so strong that they could not be 

suppressed. 2 

It was observed that Moses does not speak of himself in the 
first person, but that some other writer speaks of him in the 
third, — a writer, too, who lived long after. The expression of 
Gen. 126, ‘the Canaanite was then in the land,’ is spoken to 
readers who had long forgotten that a different nation from 
Israel had once occupied the Holy Land ; the words of Gen. 86 31, 
‘these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 


1 [The general articles on the several books of the Hexateuch 
and on Historical Literature and Law Literature, as 
well as the special articles on such subjects as the Exodus and 
also on the different persons and places named in the Hexa- 
teuch narratives, deal with the critical investigations relative to 
the constitution and history of the Hexateuch and the problems 
connected therewith. But it would manifestly have been out 
of place to attempt to give under any one of these headings a 
connected history of the long march of Pentateuch-criticism 
from its earliest beginnings down to the period when the ‘ Graf- 
Wellhausen ’ hypothesis may be held to have met with the 
general' acceptance of scholars, — a march with the stages of 
which it is nevertheless important that every serious student 
should be familiar. The following authoritative survey of its 
course, originally made in the Ency. Brit . (vol. 18 1 Pentateuch 
and Joshua ’) in 1885, has had the benefit of a recent revision by 
its distinguished author. — Ed.] 

8 Hobbes, Leviathan , 88 ; Peyrerius, Syst. theol. ex Pree • 
adamitarum Hypothesi, ±\f.\ Spinoza ,7V. Theologico-pol ., 
7 ; R. Simon, Hist. Crit. du VT, 1 5-7 ; Le Clerc, Sentimens 
de quelques thiologiens de Hollands (Amst., 1685), lett 6. 
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B. Graf-Wkllhausen Hypothesis ($9 
. 13*24). 

1. Layers of law (S§ 13-21). 
ii. Of legendary history (88 22-24). 
iii. Objections to hypothesis (§8 25-30). 

reigned any king over the children of Israel,’ have no prophetic 
aspect ; they point to an author who wrote under the Hebrew 
j monarchy. Again, the ‘ book of the wars of Yahwfc ’ (N u. 21 14) 

> cannot possibly be cited by Moses himself, as it contains a 
record of his own deeds ; and, when Dt. 84 10 (cp Nu. 12) says 
that ‘ there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses.’ 
the writer is necessarily one who looked back to Moses through 
a long series of later prophets. 

At the same time attention was drawn to a variety of 
contradictions, inequalities, transpositions, and repeti- 
tions of events in the Pentateuch, such as excluded the 
idea that the whole came from a single pen. Thus 
Peyrerius remarked that Gen. 20 and 26 stand in an 
impossible chronological context ; and on the incon- 
gruity of Gen. 1 and 2 , which he pressed very strongly, 
he rested his hypothesis of the Preadamites. Such 
observations could not but grievously shake the per- 
suasion that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, 
whilst at the same time they directed criticism to a less 
negative task — viz., the analysis of the Pentateuch. 
For this, indeed, the seventeenth century did not effect 
anything considerable ; but at least two conclusions 
came out with sufficient clearness. The first of these 
was the self-contained character of Deuteronomy, which 
in those days there was a disposition to regard as the 
oldest book of the Pentateuch, and that with the best 
claims to authenticity. In the second place the Penta- 
teuchal laws and the Pentateuchal history were sharply 
distinguished ; the chief difficulties were felt to lie in 
the narrative, and there seemed to be less reason for 
questioning the Mosaic authorship of the laws. 

Spinoza’s bold conjecture that in their present form 
not only the Pentateuch but also the other historical 

2 Astruc. ^°°^ s t ^ ie OT were composed by Ezra 
a. Astruc. ran ^ G f t h e laborious investigation 

of details necessary to solve the previous question of the 
composition of the Pentateuch. Jean Astruc has the 
merit of opening the true path of this investigation. 
He recognised in Genesis two main sources, between 
which he divided the whole materials of the book, with 
some few exceptions, and these sources he distinguished 
by the mark that the one used for God the name 
Eldhlm (Gen. 1 5 ; cp Ex. 63) and the other the name 
Yahw& (Gen. 2 - 4 ). 1 Astruc’s hypothesis, fortified by 
the observation of other linguistic differences which 
regularly accompanied the variation in the names of 

1 Conjectures sur les ml moires originaux dont il paroit qua 
Moyse s’est servi pour composer le Imre de la Genise (Brussels 
1753)* Cp Joum. dee Spavans , Oct. 1767, pp. 991-305. 
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God, was introduced into Germany by Eichhora (Einl. 
in d. A T), and proved there the fruitful and just point 
of departure for all further inquiry. At first, indeed, 
it was with but uncertain steps that critics advanced 
from the analysis of Genesis to that of the other books, 
where the simple criterion of the alternation of the 
r . divine names was no longer available. 

In the hauds of the Scotsman Geddes 
nypotnesu. anc j ^ German Vater the Pentateuch 
resolved itself into an agglomeration of longer and 
shorter fragments, between which no threads of con- 
tinuous connection could be traced 1 (‘Fragment- 
hypothesis’). The Fragment -hypothesis was mainly 
supported by arguments drawn from the middle books 
of the Pentateuch, and as limited to these it long found 
wide support. Even De Wette started from it in his 
investigations ; but this was really an inconsistency, for 
his fundamental idea was to show throughout all parts 
of the Pentateuch traces of certain common tendencies, 
and even of one deliberate plan ; nor was he far from 
recognizing the close relation between the Elohist of 
Genesis and the legislation of the middle books. 

De Wette’s chief concern, however, was not with the 
literary but with the historical criticism of the Penta- 
teuch, and in the latter he made an epoch. 

In his Dissertatio Critica of 1805 (1 Opusc . Theol. 149-168) he 
. . placed the composition of Deuteronomy in 

4. Historical the time of King Josiah (arguing from a com- 
criticiam parison of 2 K. 22 / with Dt. 12), and pro- 
(De Wette). nounced it to be the most recent stratum of 
' ' the Pentateuch, not, as had previously been 

supposed, the oldest. 

In his Kritischer Versuch Uber die GlaubtvUrd igkei t der 
Biicher der Chronik (1806) he showed that the laws of Moses 
are unknown to the post-Mosaic history ; this he did by in- 
stituting a close comparison of Samuel and Kings with 
Chronides, from which it appeared that the variations of the 
latter are to be explained not by the use of other sources, but 
solely by the desire of the Jewish scribes to shape the history 
in conformity with the law, and to give the law that place in 
history which, to their surprise, had not been conceded to it by 
the older historical books. 

Finally, in his Kritik der Mosaischen Geschichte (1807), De 
Wette attacked the method then prevalent in Germany of 
eliminating all miracles and prophecies from the Bible by ex- 
plaining them away, and then rationalizing what remained into 
a dry prosaic pragmatism. De Wette refuses to find any history 
in the Pentateuch ; all is legend and poetry. The Pentateuch 
is an authority not for the history of the time it deals with, but 
only for the time in which it was written ; it is, he says, the 
conditions of this much later time which the author idealizes 
and throws back into the past, whether in the form of narrative 
or of law. 

De Wette’s brilliant dtbut , which made his reputation 
for the rest of his life, 2 exercised a powerful influence on 
his contemporaries. For several decennia all who were 
open to critical ideas at all stood under his influence. 

Gramberg, Leo, and Von Bohlen wrote under this influence ; 
Gesenius in Halle, the greatest Hebraist then living, taught 
under it ; nay, Vatke and George were guided by De Wette’s 
ideas and started from the ground that he had conquered, 
although they advanced beyond him to a much more definite 
and better established position, and were also diametrically 
opposed to him in one most important point, of which we shall 
nave more to say presently. 3 

Meantime a reaction was rising which sought to 
direct criticism towards positive rather than negative 
5 Lltorarv results - cll * e ^ representatives of 

er iti rfmr t ^ lls P° sltlve criticism, which now took 
up a distinct attitude of opposition to the 
negative criticism of De Wette, were Bleek, Ewald, 
Movers, and Hitzig. By giving up certain parts of the 
Pentateuch, especially Deuteronomy, they thought them- 
selves able to vindicate certain other parts as beyond 

1 Alex. Geddes, Crit. Remarks on the Heb. Script, 1800 ; 
J. S. Vater, Comm, 1 9 b. den Pent. (1802-5). 

2 [De Wette scarcely maintained the high position as a critic 
which he conquered by his early writings. What the causes of 
tha were, ana what were De Wette’s services to the general 
critical and theological movement, have been described by Che. 

* H. Leo, Vorlesunsren liber die Geschichte des j&dischen 
Stoats^ ’28; G P. W. Gramberg, Kritische Geschichte der 
Rchg&nsideen des A T, ’aa-’yt ; r. v. Bohlen, Die Genesis , 
35’. w. Vatke, Biblische TJuologie , ’35 ; J. F. L. George, Die 
dlteren jUdischen Feste , ’35. 


doubt genuinely Mosaic, just in the same way as they 
threw over the Davidic authorship of certain psalms in 
order to strengthen the claim of others to bear his 
name. The procedure by which particular ancient 
hymns or laws were sifted out from the Psalter or the 
Pentateuch was arbitrary; but up to a certain point 
the reaction was in the right. 

De Wette and his followers had really gone too far in apply- 
ing die same measure to all parts of the Pentateuch, ana had 
been satisfied with a very inadequate insight into its composition 
and the relation of its parts. Historical criticism had hurried 
on too fast, and literary criticism had now to overtake it. De 
Wette himself felt the necessity for this, and from the year 1817 
onwards— the year of the first edition of his Einleitung — he 
took an active and useful part in the solution of the problems of 
Pentateuchal analysis. 


The Fragment-hypothesis was now superseded ; the 
connection of the Elohist of Genesis with the legislation 


6. Supplement- 
hypothesis. 


of the middle books was clearly 
recognized, and the book of Joshua 
was included as the conclusion of the 


Pentateuch. The closely-knit connection and regular 
structure of the narrative of the Elohist impressed the 
critics ; it seemed to supply the skeleton which had 
been clothed with flesh and blood by the Yahwist, in 
whose contributions there was no such obvious con- 


formity to a plan. From all this it was naturally con- 
cluded that the Elohist had written the Grundschrift or 
primary narrative, which lay before the Yahwist and 
was supplemented by him (' Supplement-hypothesis’). 1 

This view remained dominant till Hupfeld in 1853 
published his Die Quellen der Genesis und die Art 
_ ... ihrer Zusammensetzung. Hupfeld denied 

7. up e . t jj at t h e Y a hwist followed the context of 


the Elohistic narrative, merely supplementing it by 
additions of his own. He pointed out that such 
Elohistic passages in Genesis as clearly have undergone 
a Yahwistic redaction (e.g. , chaps. 20-22) belong to an 
Elohist different from the author of Gen. 1. Thus he 


distinguished three independent sources in Genesis ; 
and he assumed further, somewhat rashly, that no one 
of them had anything to do with the others till a fourth 
and later writer wove them all together into a single 
whole. This assumption was corrected by Noldeke, 

8 Ntildeke wbo sbowed tbat the second Elohist is 
* preserved only in extracts embodied in 
the Yahwistic book, that the Yahwist and ' second ’ 


Elohist form one whole and the Grundschrift another, 
and that thus, in spite of Hupfeld’s discovery, the 
Pentateuch (Deuteronomy being excluded) was still to 
be regarded as made up of two great layers. Noldeke 2 
has also the honour of having been the first to trace in 
detail how the Elohistic Grundschrift runs through the 
whole Hexateuch, and of having described with masterly 
hand the peculiar and inflexible type of its ideas and 
language. In this task he was aided by the valuable 
material collected in Knobel’s commentaries. 3 


The work of synthesis, however, did not hold even 
pace with the critical analysis ; indeed, the true scope 

9 Synthesis tbe P roblem was not 35 y et realized. 

. oyn obib. regards the narrative matter it was 

forgotten that, after the Yahwistic (i.e., JE’s), the 
Deuteronomic, and the priestly versions of the history 
had been happily disentangled from one another, it was 
necessary to examine the mutual relations of the three, 
to consider them as marking so many stages of a his- 
torical tradition, which had passed through its suc- 
cessive phases under the action of living causes, and 
the growth of which could and must be traced and 
historically explained. Still greater faults of omission 
characterized the critical treatment of the legal parts of 
the Pentateuch. Bleek, 4 the oracle in all such matters 


1 Bleek, in Rosenm&ller’s Repertorium , 1822, and in St. Kr., 
1831; Ewald, St. Kr., 1831; Tuch, Genesis , 1838; especially 
De Wette in the various editions of his Einleitung. 

2 U n tersuch ungen sur Kritik des A T t ’69. 

3 Gen., ’52 ; Ex. -Lev., Vy; Num. Dt. Josh., ’6x. 

4 For critical sketches of Bleek, Ewald, and Hitzig see Che. 
Founders . 
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of the German school of * Vermittelungstheologen ’ (the 
theologians who tried to mediate between orthodoxy 
and criticism alike in doctrine and in history), never 
looked beyond the historical framework of the priestly 
laws, altogether shutting his eyes to their substance. 
He never thought of instituting an exact comparison 
between them and the Deuterpnomic law, still less of 
examining their relation to the historical and prophetical 
books, with which, in truth, as appears from his Intro- 
duction, he had only a very superficial acquaintance. 
Ewald, on the other hand, whose views as to the 
Priestly Code were cognate to those of Bleek, un- 
doubtedly had an intimate acquaintance with Hebrew 
antiquity, and understood the prophets as no one else 
did. But he too neglected the task of a careful com- 
parison between the different strata of the Pehtateuchal 
legislation, and the equally necessary task of deter- 
mining how the several laws agreed with or differed 
from such definite data for the history of religion as 
could be collected from the historical and prophetical 
books. He had therefore no fixed measure to apply 
to the criticism of the laws, though his conception of 
the history suffered little, and his conception of prophecy 
still less, from the fact that in shaping them he left the 
law practically out of sight, or only called it in from 
time to time in an irregular and rather unnatural way. 

Meanwhile, two Hegelian writers, starting from the 
original position of De Wette, and moving on lines 
10 True a P art fr° m beaten track of criticism, 
meth d **ad actua % effected the solution of the most 
0 ' important problem in the whole sphere of 
OT study. Vatke (on whom see Cheyne’s book already 
mentioned) and George have the honour of being the 
first by whom the question of the historical sequence of 
the several stages of the law was attacked on a sound 
method, with full mastery over the available evidence, 
and with a clear insight into the far-reaching scope of 
the problem. Their works made no permanent impres- 
sion, however, and were neglected even by Reuss, 
although this scholar had fallen at the same time upon 
quite similar ideas, which he did not venture to publish. 

The folio wine propositions were formulated by Reuss in 1833 
(or, as he elsewhere gives the date, in 1834), though they were 
not published till 1879. *• L’^ldment nistorique du 

11. ReUSB. Pentateuque peut et doit etre examine k part et ne 
pas etre confondu avec l’6l6ment 16gaL 2. L'un et 
1’autre ont pu exister sans redaction £crite. La mention, chez 
d’anciens dcrivains, de certaines traditions patriarcales ou 
mosaiques, ne prouve pas l’existence du Pentateuque, et une 
nation peut avoir un droit coutumier sans code £crit. 3. Les 
traditions nationales des Israelites remontent plus haut que 
les lois du Pentateuque et la redaction des premieres est 
anterieure k celle des secondes. 4. L’int6ret principal de 
l’historien doit porter sur la date des lois, parce que sur 
ce terrain il a plus de chance d’arriver k des resultats certains. 
II faut en consequence proceder k l’interrogatoire des temoins. 

5. L’histoire racontde dans les livres des Juges et de Samuel, 
et meme en partie celle comprise dans les livres des Rois ; est en 
contradiction avec des lois dites mosaiques ; done celles-ci etaient 
inconnues k l’epoque de. la redaction de ces livres, k plus forte 
raison elles n’ont pas existe dans les temps qui y sont ddcrits. 

6. Les prophfctes du 8e et du 7* sifccle ne savent rien du code 
mosaique. .7. jeremie est le premier prophfcte qui connaisse 
une loi ecrite et ses citations rapportent au Deutdronome. 
8. Le Deuteronome (445-2868) est le livre que les pretres prd- 
tendaient avoir trouve dans le temple, du temps du roi Josias. 
Ce code est la partie la plus ancienne de la legislation (redigee) 
comprise dans le Pentateuque. 9. L’histoire des Israelites, en 
tant qu’il s’agit du ddveloppement national determine par des 
lois dprites, se divisera en deux periodes, avant et aprds Josias. 
10. Ezdchiel est anterieur k la redaction du code ntuel et des 
lois qui ont definitivement organise la hierarchie. 11. Le livre 
de Josu6 n’est pas, tant s’en faut, la partie la plus recente de 
l’ouvrageentier. ra. Le redacteur du Pentateuque se distingue 
clairement de l’ancien prophdte Moyse. ( L'histoire saitvte et la 
loi, 23/ [Paris, ’79].) 

The new ideas lay dormant for thirty years when 
they were revived through a pupil of Reuss, K. H. 
A mnta Graf. He too was deemed at first to 
f i SIS f 8 °^ er 931 eas y victory to the weapons of 
ozuzaz. ‘critical analysis,' which found many 
v uln erable joints in the original statement of his views. 
For, while Graf placed the legislation of the middle 
books very late, holding it to have been framed after 


the great captivity, he at first still held fast to the doctrine 
of the great antiquity of the so-called Elohist of Genesis 
(in the sense which that term bore before Hupfeld’s 
discovery), thus violently rending the Priestly Code in 
twain, and separating its members by an interval of 
half a millennium. This he was compelled to do, 
because, for Genesis at least, he still adhered to the 
supplement hypothesis, according to which the Yah wist 
worked on the basis laid by the (priestly) Elohist. 
Here, however, he was tying himself by bonds which 
had been already loosed by Hupfeld ; and, as literary 
criticism actually stood, it could show no reason for 
holding that the Yahwist was necessarily later than the 
Elohist. In the end, therefore, literary criticism offered 
itself as Grafs auxiliary. Following a hint of Kuenen’s, 
he embraced the proffered alliance, gave up the violent 
attempt to divide the Priestly Code, and proceeded 
without further obstacle to extend to the historical part 
of that code as found in Genesis those conclusions 
which he had already established for its main or legis- 
lative part. Graf himself did not live to see the victory 
of his cause. The task of developing and enforcing 
his hypothesis was left to others, primarily to the great 
Leyden critic, A. Kuenen. 1 


B. GRAF-WELLHAUSEN HYPOTHESIS. 


The characteristic feature in the hypothesis of Graf is 
that the Priestly Code is placed later than Deuteronomy, 

13. Grafian “ ! hat * e . ord f fj* 5° lon 8 er Prie fy 
xo vi juum Code, Yahwist (JE), Deuteronomy, but 

nypotinesis. j ehovist y E j f Deuteronomy, Priestly 
Code. The method of inquiry has been already indi- 
cated ; the three strata of the Pentateuch are compared 
with one another, and at the same time the investigator 
seeks to place them in their proper relation to the 
successive phases of Hebrew history as these are known 
to us from other and undisputed evidence. The 
process may be shortened if it be taken as agreed that 
the date of Deuteronomy is known from 2 K. 22 (see 
Deuteronomy, §§ 2 ff. ) ; for this gives us at starting a 
fixed point, to which the less certain points can be re- 


ferred. 

The .method can be applied alike to the historical and to the 
legal parts of the three strata of the Hexateuch. For JE gives 
legislative matter in Ex. 20-23, 84, and Deuteronomy and the 
Priestly Code embrace historical matters ; moreover, we always 
find that the legal standpoint of each author influences his 
presentation of the history, and vice versa. The most important 

E )int, however, is the comparison of the laws, especially of the 
ws about worship, with the statements in the historical and 
prophetical books. 

1 . The principal law-book embodied in JE, the so-called 
Book of the Covenant, takes it for granted in Ex. 20 24-26 
14 Laws • that a ^ tars are many, not one. Here 
\ m there is no idea of attaching value to the 
i irSTi JE ^ retent * on °f a single place for the altar ; 

’ earth and rough stones are to be found 
everywhere, and an altar of these materials falls into 
ruins as easily as it is built. Again a choice of 
materials is given, presumably for the construction of 
different altars, and Yahw6 proposes to come to his 
worshippers and bless them, not in the place where he 
causes his name to be celebrated, but at every such 
place. The law adopted in JE therefore agrees with 
the customary usage of the earlier period of Hebrew 
history ; and so too does the narrative, according to 
which the patriarchs wherever they reside erect altars, 
set up cippi (massed oth), plant trees, and dig wells. 

The places of which these acts of the patriarchs are related 
are not fortuitous, they, are the same places as were afterwards 
famous shrines. This is why the narrator speaks of them ; his 
interest in the sites is not antiquarian. ; it is due to the practical 
importance they held in. the worship of his own day. The 
altar which Abraham built at Shechem is the same on which 


1 K. H. Graf, Die geschicktlichen BUcher des AT, '66; essays 
by Graf, in Merx’s Archiv, 1 225 ff. 466 ff. ; A. Kuenen in 
De Godsdiensi van Israel, 2 vols., ’69-’7o (ET , 74- , 75)» and 
his essays in Th.T, Vz-’ft*. See also [especially] J. Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena sur Geschichte Israels^), ’99. 
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sacrifices still continued to'be offered; Jacob’s anointed stone 
at Bethel was still anointed, and tithes were still offered at it in 
fulfilment of vows, in the writer’s own generation. 

The things which a later generation deemed offensive 
and heathenish — high places, massebdth , sacred trees, 
and wells — all appear here as consecrated by patriarchal 
precedent, and die narrative can be understood only as 
a picture of what occurred daily in the first century (or 
thereabout) after the division of the kingdoms, thrown 
back into the past and clothed with ancient authority. 

2. The Deuteronomic legislation begins (Deut. 12 ), 
just like the Book of the Covenant, with a law for the 

IB Baemul P* ace wors hip* Now, however, there 
is a complete change ; Yahwfc is to be 
• * worshipped only in Jerusalem. The new 

law-book is never weary of repeating this command and 
developing its consequences in every direction. All 
this is directed against current usage, against ‘ what we 
are accustomed to do at this day ’ ; the law is polemical 
and aims at reformation. This law therefore belongs 
to the second period of the history, the time when the 
party of reform in Jerusalem was attacking the high 
places. 

When we read, then, that King Josiah was moved to destroy 
the local sanctuaries by the discovery of a law-book, this book, 
if we assume it to be preserved in the Pentateuch, can be none 
other than the legislative part of Deuteronomy in a shorter form 
(see further, Deuteronomy). 

3. In the Priestly Code all worship depends on the 
tabernacle, and would fall to nothing apart from it. 

- Third ta ^ ernac ^ e * s simply a means of put- 

. . p ting the law of unity of worship in a 

P 6 * 1 * * historical form ; it is the only legitimate 

sanctuary ; there is no other spot where God dwells and 
shows himself, no other where man can approach God 
and seek his face with sacrifice and gifts. But, while 
Deuteronomy demands, the Priestly Code presupposes, 
the limitation of worship to one sanctuary. This 
principle is tacitly assumed as the basis of everything 
else, but is never asserted in so many words ; the 
principle, it appears, is now no novelty ; it can be 
taken for granted. Hence we conclude that the Priestly 
Code builds on the realization of the object aimed at in 
Deuteronomy, and therefore belongs to the post-exilic 
period, when this object had been fully secured. 

An institution which in its origin must necessarily have had 
a negative significance as an instrument in the hands of polemical 
reformers is here taken to have been from the first the only 
intelligible and legitimate form of worship. It is so taken 
because established customs always appear to be natural and to 
need no reason for their existence. 

The abolition of the local shrines in favour of 
Jerusalem necessarily involved the deposition of the 
iv • provincial priesthood in favour of the 

sons of Zadok in the temple of Solomon. 
The law of Deuteronomy tries to avoid 
this consequence by conceding the privilege of offering 
sacrifices at Jerusalem to the Levites from other places ; 
Levites in Deuteronomy is the general name for priests 
whose right to officiate is hereditary. This privilege, 
however, was never realized, no doubt because the sons 
of Zadok opposed it. The latter, therefore, were now the 
only real priests, and the priests of the high places lost 
their office with the destruction of their altars ; for the 
loss of their sacrificial dues they received a sort of elee- 
mosynary compensation from their aristocratic brethren 
(2 K. 2B9). The displacing of the provincial priests, 
though practically almost inevitable, went against the 
law of Deuteronomy ; but an argument to justify it was 
supplied by Ezekiel (Ezek. 44 ). The 
11,6 other Levites, he says, forfeited their 

priesthood by abusing it in the service of the high 
places ; and for this they shall be degraded to be mere 
servants of the Levites of Jerusalem, who have not been 
guilty of the offence of doing sacrifice in provincial 
shrines, and thus alone deserve to remain priests. If 
we start from Deuteronomy, where all Levites have 
equal priestly rights, this argument and ordinance are 
plain enough ; but it is utterly impossible to understand 
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them if the Priestly Code is taken as already existing. 
Ezekiel views the priesthood as originally the right of 
all Levites, whilst by the Priestly Code a Levite who 
claims this right is guilty of baseless and wicked pre- 
sumption, such as once cost the lives of all the company 
of Korah. On the other hand, the position of the 
Levites, which Ezekiel qualifies as a punishment and a 
degradation, appears to the Code as the natural posi- 
tion, which their ancestors from father to son had held 
from the first. The distinction between priest and 
Levite, which Ezekiel introduces expressly as an innova- 
tion, and which elsewhere in the OT is known only to 
the author of Chronicles, is, according to the Code, a 
Mosaic institution fixed and settled from the beginning. 
Ezekiel’s ideas and aims are entirely in the same 
direction as the Priestly Code, and yet he plainly does 
not know the Code itself. This can only mean that 
in his day there was no such Code, and that his ordi- 
nances formed one of the steps that prepared the way 
for it. 

The Priestly Code gives us a hierocracy fully 
developed, such as we find after the exile. Aaron 
p stands above his sons as the sons of Aaron 
* ’ stand above the Levites. 

He has not only the highest place, but a place quite unique, 
like that of the Roman pontiff ; his sons minister under his 
superintendence (Nu. 84); he himself is the only priest with 
full rights ; as such he wears the Urim and Thummim, and the 
golden ephod ; and none but he can enter the holy o£ holies and 
offer incense there. 

Before the Exile there were, of course, differences of 
rank among the priests ; but the chief priest was only 
primus inter pares ; even Ezekiel knows no high priest 
in the sense of the Priestly Code. 

The Urim and Thummim were the insignia of the Levites in 
general (Deut. S 3 8), and the linen ephod was worn by them all, 
whilst the golden ephod was not a garment, but a metal-plated 
image, such as the greater sanctuaries used to possess (Judg. 827, 
Is. 8O22). Moreover, down to the Exile the temple at Jerusalem 
was the king’s chapel, and the priests were his servants ; even 
Ezekiel, who in most points aims at securing the independence 
of the priests, gives the prince a weighty part in matters of 
worship, for it is he who receives the dues of the people, and in 
return defrays the sacrificial service. In the Priestly Code, on 
the other hand, the dues are paid direct to the sanctuary, the 
ritual service has full autonomy, and it has its own head, who 
holds his place by divine right. 

Nay, the high priest represents more than the 
church’s independence of the state ; he exercises 
sovereignty over Israel. 

Though sceptre and sword are lacking to the high priest, 
his spiritual dignity makes him the head of the theocracy. 
He alone is the responsible representative of the commonwealth ; 
the names of the twelve tribes are written on his shoulders 
and his breast. An offence on his part inculpates the whole 
people and demands the same expiation as a national sin, whilst 
the sin-offerings prescribed for the princes mark them out as 
mere private persons compared with him. His death makes an 
epoch ; the fugitive mansiayer is amnestied, not on the death of 
tne king, but on the death of the high priest. On investiture 
the high priest receives a kingly unction (whence his name, ‘ the 
anointed priest J ; he wears the diadem and tiara of a monarch, 
and is clad in royal purple, the most unpriestly dress possible. 
When now we find that the head of the national worsnip is as 
such, and merely as such — for no political powers accompany 
the high-priesthood — also the head of the nation, this can only 
mean that the nation is one which has been deprived of its civil 
autonomy, that it no longer enjoys political existence, but 
survives merely as a church. 

In truth the Priestly Code never contemplates Israel 
as a nation, but only as a religious community, the 
whole life of which is summed up in the service of the 
sanctuary. The community is that of the second 
temple, the Jewish hierocracy under that foreign 
dominion which alone made such an hierocracy possible. 

The pattern of the so-called Mosaic theocracy, which does 
not suit the conditions of any earlier age, and of which Hebrew 
prophecy knows nothing, even in its ideal descriptions of the 
commonwealth of Israel as it ought to be, fits post-exilic Judaism 
to a nicety, and was never an actual thing till, then. After the 
Exile the Jews were deprived by their foreign rulers of all the 
functions of public political life ; they were thus able, indeed 
compelled, to devote their whole energies to sacred things, in 
which full freedom was left them. The temple became the 
one centre of national life, and the prince of the temple head of 
the spiritual commonwealth, while, at the same time, the 
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administration of the few political affairs which were still left to 
the Jews themselves, fell into his hands as a matter of course, 
because the nation had no other chief. 


20. Sacred Th e material basis of the hierarchy 
dues in P. was su PP^ e d by the sacred dues. 

In the Priestly Code the priests receive all 
sin-offerings and guilt-offerings, the greater part of the cereal 
accompaniments of sacrifices, the skin of the burnt-offering, the 
breast and shoulder of thank-offerings. Further, they receive 
the male firstlings and the tithe of cattle, as also the firstfruits 
and tithes of the fruits of the land. Yet with all this they are 
not even obliged to support at their own cost the stated services 
and offerings of the temple, which are provided for by a poll-tax. 
The poll-tax is not ordained in the mam body of the Code ; but 
such a tax, of the amount of one-third of a shekel, began to be 
paid in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 10 32 [33]), and in a novel of 
the law (Ex. SO 15) it is demanded at the higher rate of half a 
shekel per head. That these exorbitant taxes were paid to 
or claimed by the priests in the wilderness, or during the 
anarchy of the period of the judges, is inconceivable. Nor in 
the period of the kingship is it conceivable that the priests laid 
claim to contributions much in excess of what the king himself 
received from his subjects ; certainly no such claim would have 
been supported by tne royal authority. In 1 S. 815 the tithes 
appear as paid to the king, and are viewed as an oppressive 
exaction, yet they form but a single element in the multiplicity 
of dues which the priests claim under the Priestly Code. Above 
all, the fundamental principles of the system of priestly dues in 
the Code are absolutely irreconcilable with the fact that, as 
long as Solomon’s temple stood, the king had the power to 
dispose of its revenues as he pleased. 


The sacred taxes are the financial expression of the 
hierocratic system ; they accord with the condition of 
the Jews after the exile, and under the second temple 
they were actually paid according to the Code, or with 
only minor departures from its provisions. 

In pre-exilic times the sacred gifts were paid not to 

the priests but to Yahw& ; they had no resemblance to 

. taxes, and their religious meaning, which 

the Exile * n t ^ ie later s y stem * s hardly recognizable, 

' was quite plainly marked. They were in 

fact identical with the great public festal offerings which 

the offerers consumed in solemn sacrificial meals before 

Yah we, that is, at the sanctuary. The change of these 

offerings into a kind of tax was connected with an 

entire transformation of the old character of Israel’s 

worship, which resulted from its centralization at 

Jerusalem. In the old days the public worship of the 

nation consisted essentially in the celebration of the 

22 Earlv yearly feasts ; that this was so can be 

raliirioua feLtg plainly seen from the P ro P h <*s— from 
reugioua leans. Amos but especially from Hosea 

Accordingly the laws of worship are confined to this 
one point in JE, and even in Deuteronomy. After 
the Exile the festal observances became much less 


important than the tamid , the regular daily and weekly 
offerings and services ; and so we find it in the Priestly 
Code. Apart from this, the feasts (especially the 
paschal feast) underwent a qualitative change, which 
claims special attention (see Feasts, § 9 f . ). 

The conclusions reached by comparing the successive 
strata of the laws are confirmed by a comparison of the 
o* *r»ui several stages of the historical tradition 
Z3 ‘ embodied in the Pentateuch. The 

several threads of narrative which run 
side by side in the Pentateuch are so distinct in point 
of form that critics were long disposed to assume that 
in point of substance also they are independent narra- 
tives, without mutual relation. This, however, is highly 
improbable on general considerations, and is seen to be 
quite impossible when regard is paid to the close cor- 
respondence of the several sources in regard to the 
arrangement of the historical matter they contain. It 
is because the arrangement is so similar in all the 
narratives that it was possible to weave them together 
into one book ; and besides this we find a close agree- 
ment in many notable points of detail. Here, too, 
analysis does not exhaust the task of the critic ; a 
subsequent synthesis is required. When he has' sepa- 
rated out the individual documents the critic has still 
to examine their mutual relations, to comprehend them 
as phases in a living process, and in this way to trace 


the gradual development of' the Hebrew historical 
tradition. In the present article, however, we cannot 
say anything of the way in which the Deuteronomist 
views the Hebrew history (see Historical Lit., § 7), 
nor shall we attempt to characterize the differences 
between J and E (see Genesis, § 4^), but limit our- 
selves to a general comparison between the narrative of 
JE and that of the Priestly Code. 

Bleek and his school viewed it as a great merit of the 
latter narrative that it strictly observes the difference 
24 . JE qtiH p between various ages, mixes nothing 
narratives ^ osa * c the patriarchal period, and 
contrasted. * n Mosaic history never forgets that 
the scene lies in the wilderness of wander- 
ing. They also took it as a mark of fidelity to authentic 
sources that the Code contains so many dry lists, suoh 
a mass of unimportant numbers and names, such exact 
technical descriptions of details which could have no 
interest for posterity. Against this view Colenso 1 
proved that just those parts of the Hexateuch which 
contain the most precise details, and so have the air of 
authentic documents, are least consistent with, the laws 
of possibility. 

Colenso, when he wrote, had no thought of the several sources 
of the Hexateuch ; but this only makes it the more remarkable 
that his criticisms mainly affect the Priestly Code. NOldeke 
followed Colenso with clearer insight, and determined the 
character and value of the priestly narrative by tracing all 
through it an artificial construction and a fictitious character. 

The supposed marks of historical accuracy and de- 
pendence on authentic records are quite out of place 
in such a narrative as that of the Pentateuch, the 
substance of which is not historical but legendary. 
This legendary character is always manifest both in the 
form and in the substance of the narrative of the 
Yahwist (JE) ; his stories of the patriarchs and of 
Moses are just such as might have been gathered from 
popular tradition. 

In JE the general plan of the history is still quite loose ; the 
individual stories are the important thing, and they have a truly 
living individuality. They have always a local connection, and 
we can still often see what motives lie at the root of them. But 
even when we do not understand these legends they lose none of 
their charm ; for they breathe a sweet poetic fragrance, and in 
them heaven and earth are magically blended into one. 

The Priestly Code, on the other hand, dwells as little 
as possible on the details of the several stories ; the 
pearls are stripped off in order that the thread on which 
they were strung may be properly seen. 

Love and hate and all the passions, angels, miracles, and 
theophanies, local and historical allusions, disappear ; the old 
narrative shrivels into a sort of genealogical scheme, — a bare 
scaffolding to support a pragmatic construction of the connection 
and progress of tne sacred history. In legendary narrative, on 
the other hand, connection is a very secondary matter ; indeed 
it is only brought in when the several legends are collected and 
written down. When, therefore, the Priestly Code makes the 
connection the chief thing, it is clear that it has lost all touch of 
the original sources and starting-points of the legends. It draws 
therefore, not from oral tradition, but from books ; its dry 
excerpts can have no other source than a tradition already fixed 
in writing. In point of fact it simply draws on the Yahwistic 
narrative. The order in which that narrative disposed the 
popular legends is here made the essential thing ; the arrange- 
ment, which in the Yahwist (JE) was still quite subordinate to 
the details, is here brought into the foreground ; the old order 
of events is strictly adhered to. but is so emphasized as to become 
the one important thing in the history. Obviously it was the 
intention of the priestly narrator to give by this treatment the 
historical quintessence of his materials freed of all superfluous 
additions. At the same time, he has used all means to dress 
up the old naive traditions into a learned history. Sorely 
against its real character, he forces it into a chronological 
system, which he carries through without a break from Adam 
to Joshua. Whenever he can he patches the story with things 
that have the air of authoritative documents. Finally, ; ne 
rationalises the history after the standard of his ow n religious 
ideas and general culture ; above all, he shapes it so that it 
forms a framework, and at the same time a gradual preparation 
for the Mosaic law. With the spirit of the legend, in winch 
the Yahwist (JE) still lives t he has nothing in common, and 
so he forces it into conformity with a point of view entirely 
different from its own 

The middle position which the legal part of Deuter- 

1 The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined , 
pt. 1 (’62). For a sketch of Colenso see Che. Founders . 
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onomy holds between JE and the Priestly Code is also 
B w characteristic of the Deuteronomic nar- 
rative, which is founded throughout 
wo. on je. but from time to time shows a 
certain leaning to the points of view characteristic of the 
priestly narrator. The order of the several parts of the 
Hexateuch to which we have been led by all these argu- 
ments is confirmed by an examination of the other 
historical books and the books of Chronicles. The 
original sources of the books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings stand on the same platform with JE ; the editing 
they received in the Exile presupposes Deuteronomy ; 
and the latest construction of the history as contained 
in Chronicles rests on the Priestly Code. This is ad- 
mitted (see Historical Lit., § 7) ; the conclusion to 
be drawn is obvious. 

We have now indicated the chief lines on which 


criticism must proceed in determining the order of the 

__ A .. .. sources of the Hexateuch, and the age 

GwJLml 18 t ^ ie pr *® stl y Code in particular — 
ifui!Sy though, of course, it has not been 
nypounesis. at ^ to exhaust the argu- 

ment. The objections that have been taken to Graf's 
hypothesis partly rest on misunderstanding. It is asked, 
for example, what is left for Moses if he were not the 
author of the Torah. 


Moses may have been the founder of the. Torah, though the 
Pentateuchal legislation was codified almost a thousand years 
later; for the Torah was originally not a 
27 . Antiquity written law, but the oral decisions of the 
Of Torah. priests at the sanctuary — case-law, in short, 
by which they decided all manner of questions 
and controversies that were brought before their tribunal (cp 
Law and Justice, §§ 1 4) ; their Torah was the instruction to 
others that came from their lips, not at all a written document in 
their hands guaranteeing their own status, and instructing them- 
selves how to proceed in the sacrificial ritual. Questions of clean 
and unclean belonged to the Torah, because these were matters 
on which the laity required to be directed ; but, generally, the 
ritual, so far as it consisted in ceremonies performed by the 
priests themselves, was no part of the Torah. Whilst, however, 
it was only at a late date that the ritual appeared as Torah as it 
does in the Priestly Code, its usages and traditions are exceed- 
ingly ancient, going back, in fact, to pre-Mosaic and heathenish 
times. 


It is absurd to speak as if Graf’s hypothesis meant 
that the whole ritual is the invention of the Priestly 
Code, first put into practice after the exile. 

All that is affirmed by the advocates of that hypothesis is that 
in earlier times the ritual was not the substructure of a hiero- 
cracy, that there was in fact no hierocracy before the exile, 
that Yahwfc’s sovereignty was an ideal thing, not visibly em- 
bodied in an organization of the commonwealth under the forms 
of a specifically spiritual power. The theocracy was the state ; 
the old Israelites regarded their civil constitution as a divine 
miracle. The later Jews assumed the existence of the state as 
a natural thing that required no explanation, and built the 
theocracy over it as a special divine institution. 

There are, however, some more serious objections 
taken to the Grafian hypothesis. It is, indeed, simply a 
8 ® Deutero- m ^ sstatement facts t0 sa y that the 
nosgic redaction. 

times. On the other hand, a real difficulty lies in 
the fact that, whilst the priestly redaction extends to 
Deuteronomy (Dt. 1 3), it is also true that the Deutero- 
nomic redaction extends to the Priestly Code (Josh. 20 ). 

The way out of this dilemma is to be found by recognizing 
that the so-called Deuteronomic redaction was not a single and 
final act, that the characteristic phrases of Deuteronomy became 
household words to subsequent generations, and were still 
current and found application centuries after the time of Josiah. 
(See further, Historical Lit., | 7). Thus, for example, the 
traces of Deuteronomic redaction in Josh. 20 are still lacking in 
the Septuagint ; the text, we see, was retouched at a very Tate 
date indeed (cp Joshua, f 18 ; Bennett SBOT 4 Heb.,’ notes). 

Of the other objections taken to the Grafian hypothesis 
only one need be mentioned here — viz. , that the Persians 
are not named in the list of nations in Gen. 10 . 

This is certainly hard to understand if the passage was written 
in the Persian period; but the difficulty is not insuperable. 
The Persians, for example, may have been held to be included in 
the mention of the Elamites, and this also would give the list 
the archaic air which the priestly writer affects. 

At any rate, a residue of minute difficulties not yet 


thoroughly explained cannot outweigh the decisive 
arguments that support the view that the Priestly Code 
originated in and after the Exile. Kuenen observes with 
justice that ' it is absolutely necessary to start with the 
plain and unambiguous facts, and to allow them to 
guide our judgment on questionable points. The study 
of details is not superfluous in laying down the main 
lines of the critical construction ; but, as soon as our 
studies have supplied us with some really fixed points, 
further progress must proceed from them, and we must 
first gain a general view of the whole field instead of 
always working away at details, and then coming out 
with a rounded theory which lacks nothing but a 
foundation.’ 

Finally, it is a pure petitio principii , nothing more, 
to say that the post-exilic age was not equal to the task 
of producing a work like the Priestly Code. 

The position of the Jews after the Exile made it 
imperative on them to reorganize themselves in con- 
00 ♦ *r formity with the entire change in their 

29 ‘ T situation. Now the Priestly Code is all 
needs. that we should expect to find in a con- 
stitution for the Jews after the Exile. It meets the new 
requirements as completely as it fails to satisfy the con- 
ditions which a law-book older than the Exile would have 
had to satisfy. After the final destruction of the kingdom 
by Nebuchadrezzar, they found in the ritual and personnel 
of the temple at Jerusalem the elements out of which a 
new commonwealth could be built, in conformity with the 
circumstances and needs of the time. The community of 
Judaea raised itself from the dust by holding on to its ruined 
sanctuary. The old usages and ordinances were reshaped 
in detail ; but as a whole they were not replaced by new 
creations ; the novelty lay in their being worked into a 
system and applied as a means to organize the 4 remnant ' 
of Israel. This was the origin of the sacred constitution 
of Judaism. Religion in old Israel had been a faith which 
gave its support to the natural ordinances of human 
society ; it was now set forth in external and visible form 
as a special institution, within an artificial sphere peculiar 
to itself, which rose far above the level of common life. 

30. Production "f*?" 7 P resu PP osi,ion of this 
. p kind of theocracy is service to a 

foreign empire, and so the theocracy 
is essentially the same thing as hierocracy. Its finished 
picture is drawn in the Priestly Code, the product of 
the labours of learned priests during the Exile. When 
the temple was destroyed and the ritual interrupted, the 
old practices were written down that they might not be 
lost. Thus in the Exile the ritual became matter of 
teaching, of Torah ; the first who took this step, a step 
prescribed by the circumstances of the time, was the 
priest and prophet Ezekiel (see Ezekiel i. § 4, ii. § 
21 /. ). In the last part of his book Ezekiel began the 
literary record of the customary ritual of the temple ; 
other priests followed in his footsteps (Lev. 17 - 26 ) ; and 
so there arose during the captivity a school of men 
who wrote down and systematized what they had 
formerly practised. When the temple was restored this 
theocratic zeal still went on and produced further ritual 
developments, in action and reaction with the actual 
practice of the new temple ; the final result of the 
long-continued process was the Priestly Code. 

[The student who has read and assimilated the fore- 
going sketch will be qualified to estimate the progress 
which has been made since the lonely Jewish thinker 
of Amsterdam (Baruch Spinoza) propounded his doubts 
on Genesis, and since Jean Astruc, professor of medicine 
but also student of the Pentateuch, opened the ‘true 
path ’ of critical investigation. N ow, however, we are in a 
different position from that at which Kuenen had arrived 
when he rewrote his Onderzoek and Wellhausen when 
he wrbte his illuminative Prolegomena, The criticism of 
the Hexateuch is approaching a fresh turning-point, and 
the students of to-day need to be warned that new 
methods will be necessary to carry the discussion of 
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critical problems nearer to definite solutions. A purely 
literary criticism has had its day, and biblical archaeology 
and the comparative study of social customs have forced 
11s to undertake a more searching examination of the 
contents of the Hexateuch, which is leading to a com- 
plication of critical problems not before dreamed of. 
With the problems we hope that we are catching a 
glimpse of the new methods to be applied in their 
solutions. These new methods will best be learned by 
observing the practice of the critical workers. Budde’s 
Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 1 - 12 5) untersucht is 
not a recent book (it appeared in 1883) ; but a student of 
method may learn much from it. With more complete 
satisfaction, however, we may mention Stade’s admirable 
essays on 1 Cain’s Sign,' on the ‘ Tower of Babel,’ and 
on the ‘ Torah of the Sacrifice of Jealousy, ’ now reprinted 
in his Akadetnische Reden und Abhandlungen (1899). 
The introduction to the Hexateuch by Steuemagel will, 
it may be hoped, furnish many fruitful hints ; but the 
present writer looks forward with* higher hopes to 
Gunkel’s expected commentary on Genesis. From 
many articles of the present work the student will be 
able to gather how the present writer views the task 
that lies before us in Genesis, and by what means we 
should attempt to accomplish it. Gunkel will doubtless 
do much more, and for Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers 
the student will be in safe hands if he begins under the 
tuition of Baentsch. To Deuteronomy and Joshua 
reference is made below. 

To say more just now about the road which the students 
of to-day will have to traverse would be unwise. It 
would be tantamount to doing the work superficially 
which in a longer or shorter time the investigators of 
to-day — both those who have worked their way out of 
purely literary criticism and those who have the 
advantage of beginning their journey at the point now 
reached by critics — may modestly but confidently hope 
to accomplish. Let our last word be this : Hexateuch 
criticism is passing into a new phase. This phase is 
largely due to archaeology and the comparative study of 
social customs, but in part also to the further develop- 
ments of Hebrew philology and textual criticism. Let 
the student therefore devote the utmost pains to the 
critical study of Biblical archaeology, and of the Hebrew 
texts, for without a better knowledge of what the texts 
really contain and of the circumstances in which these 
texts arose no secure step in advance can be taken by 
Hexateuch criticism. 

A word, too, may be said on the present position of 
the study of that part of the Hexateuch which relates 
to the laws. The immense labour bestowed on the 
adaptation of the old Hebrew, laws is becoming more 
and more manifest. The' Oxford Hexateuch 1 indicates 
the nature of some of the newer problems which are at 
present engaging the attention of workers, especially in 
the department of the legal literature. Together with 
Holzinger’s (German) Introduction to the Hexateuch 
it can be confidently recommended to all thorough 
students. It is gratifying to know that defenders of 
religious truth (even in the Roman church a ) are finding 
out that criticism of the ‘ Books of Moses ’ is no enemy 
to religion. In fact, the wonderful ways by which 
God led the people of Israel towards the light of life 
may be studied in that strangely composite work, the 
Hexateuch, with as much benefit to edification as in the 
Psalms or the prophecies, and recent works on the 
religion of Israel (e.g. , voi ii. of Duff’s Old Testament 
Theology s ) do not neglect to use the main results in 

1 The Hexateuch according to the RV arranged in its con * 
stituent Documents by members of the Society of Historical 
Theology , Oxford , J. E. Carptenter and G. Harford-Battersby 
(London, 1900). 

2 See, e.g., M. J. Lagrange, ( Les sources du Pentateuque,’ 
Vevue biblique, 7 10-33. 

8 Prof. Duff’s view of Deuteronomy, however, differs from 
that which is still most prevalent among critics. Cp Steuer- 
nagel’s commentary, and the Oxford Hexateuch. These three 


pictures both of the popular and of the higher religion 
of Israel The bibliographies to be found at the end of 
the articles on the books of the Hexateuch are so care- 
fully selected that not much more need be said. A 
really satisfactory history of the religion of Israel still 
has to be written, and when we have reached the fresh 
starting-point for which we are looking, this much 
desired book will be written. T. K. C.] 

j.w. 

HE Z EE J, RVHizki Opjn ; *2AK[e]i [BA], ez€KiA 
[L]), b. Elpaal in a genealogy of Benjamin (q. v. , 
§ 9 ii. /?) ; 1 Ch. 8x7+ ; cp JQR 11 103, § 1. 

HEZEKIAH 0 ?Vpjn [usually], n*pjn [in a K. 
18 14-16. which comes from a separate record], also 
iTJpjlT [no. 1 in Hos. 1 x Mic. 1 x] and • 1 PI*pjrP [no. 1 
in Is. 1 1 and constantly in 2 Ch.] ; see also Jehizkiah ; 
the vocalization of the two latter forms is anomalous ; 
6Z6KI&C [BAL]). The name Hizkiyahu is written 
Hazaki[i]au in Assyrian ; cp also the name pm' on a 
seal [see /As., Feb. -Mar. 1883, p. 134 (no. 7)]. It 
means ‘Yahw6 has strengthened,’ or ‘is strength’; 
cp Ezekiel, and the plays upon the name in Ecclus. 
48 17 22 [Heb. text], 

1. King of Judah (? 720-691; cp Chronology, § 
36). Of the reign of this king little is known with 
1 TTia .aVot certainty. He certainly ascended the 

. ms policy. t jj rone at a youthful age. M‘ Curdy 1 
makes him only fifteen at his accession ; he was, by 
general admission, certainly under twenty-five (the age 
given by the Redactor in 2 K. 18 2 [cp Kings, § 4]), we 
may even confidently say, under twenty. Elsewhere 
(see Isaiah i. , § 6) reason has been given for supposing 
that Hezekiah may have been early influenced by the 
preaching of Isaiah, and unlike his father have responded 
to the prophet’s demand for ‘faith.’ The kings of 
Judah, however, did not possess absolute power, and 
Hezekiah’ s action was in the main dictated by the 
political party which happened to be predominant 
among the nobles. His personal relation to Isaiah was 
therefore of comparatively slight significance, and it is 
but a conjecture that the (probable) dismissal of Shebna 
(q.v.) and the alarm produced by the Assyrian invasion 
led to something in the nature of a reform which con- 
sisted partly in the requirement of a higher standard of 
morality from the judges (Is. 1 17 23 3 15) and partly in 
the abolition of certain idolatrous objects at Jerusalem, 
such as the brazen serpent (2 K. I84). A much larger 
hieasure of iconoclasm is ascribed to Hezekiah in 
2 K. 18 4-7, where the compiler of Kings (to whom the 
passage in its present form is due) assigns the re- 
formation to one of the first years of Hezekiah’ s reign 
(cp v. 22 and 2 Ch. 283). 

The language, however, which the compiler uses is so strongly 
suggestive of the influence of Deuteronomy (reign of Josiah) 
that we cannot venture to take it as strictly historical. There 
is no sound evidence that Isaiah attacked either the Masseb&hs 
or the Ashirahs, much less the B&mdth or high places.* The 
destruction of these objects seems a detail transferred to 
Hezekiah’s times from those of Josiah, to which it properly 
belongs. 

books show that the origin of Deuteronomy is one of the problems 
which need a more thorough investigation. Steuemagel’s 
Joshua may also be recommended. 

1 Hist. Proph. Mon. 2 35a This implies dating Hezekiah’s 
accession in 720 or 719. Similarly Wi. and C. Niebuhr (720) 
assume that Merodach-baladan’s embassy (2 K. 20 12-19=* Is. 
89 ) was sent on Hezekiah’s accession, which took place {ex 
hyp.) not long after his own (cp Schr. COT 2 25). M‘Curdy’s 
assumptions are different, and need testing. Most scholars, 
with We., prefer 715. < The question is not settled. On the 
doubtful statement ‘in the fourteenth year’ (2 K. 18 13= Is. 
86 1) see Di. Jes. 3x3 ; Duhm, Jes. 235 ; Kau. in Kamph.* 
Chronologie , 94 ; Cne. Intr. Is. 217 f . ; and cp Chronology, 
§ 36, and Dr. IsaiahP), 13/C 

* Is. 17 7 f. is an interpolation. See Stade, ZA TW 8 xj, who 
is scarcely answered by KOnig, Hauptprobleme , 70. Steuer- 
nagel’s answer to Sta., We., and Smend is not critical enough 
CEnt. des deut. Ge seizes, too [’96]). Hezekiah’s supposed edict 
tor a reformation rt. tains as improbable as before, and should 
not be mixed up with a discussion of the * original Deuteronomy.’ 
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The removal and destruction of the brazen serpent is 
not to be explained away. 1 That Hezekiah did away 
with this much misunderstood object (see Nehushtan) 
is credible, and this may even be the whole historical 
kernel of the story of the reform of the cultus, which 
the Chronicler (after his fashion) has still further 
elaborated (a Ch. 29 - 31 ). 

(a) Philistine campaign. — It is less doubtful to what 
period Hezekiah's successful campaign against the 

o Philistines is to be referred (a K. 188 ). 

3. oampaign*. According to stade (GVI I6a 4 ) and 
Kittel {Hist. 2 371), the account is to be taken in connec- 
tion with Sennacherib’s statement that he deprived Heze- 
kiah of certain cities, as a punishment for his rebellion, 
and attached them to the territories of three Philistine 
kings (KB 294 /.). Hezekiah, it is suggested by these 
critics, may not have submitted tamely to this, and may 
even have enlarged his own territory at the expense of 
the Philistines after Sennacherib's departure. This is too 
arbitrary a view. The cities which Sennacherib wrested 
from Hezekiah are probably cities which Hezekiah had 
previously taken from the Philistines. 

(b) Assyrian campaign. — The other events of Heze- 
kiah’s reign, so far as we know them, are treated else- 
where (see Isaiah i. , § $ff. ; Merod ach-Baladan ; 
Sennacherib ; Egypt, § 66 ; Israel, § 34). To 
supplement these notices, it is only necessary to point 
out here: (1) that a thorough criticism of 2 K. I813-I937 
( = Is. 36 f. ) in connection with the Assyrian annals 
raises the character of Hezekiah considerably ; he was 
a true hero, who, unlike the cowardly Luli of Sidon, 
stuck to the post of duty, and only gave way when all 
hope had fled, and Jerusalem was 4 like a booth in a 
vineyard or a lodge in a cucumber-field ’ (Is. 1 8) ; and 
(2) that great caution must be used in reconstructing 
the history of Jewish religion on the basis of the im- 
perfectly-known facts of the close of the Assyrian 
invasion. 

Much that has been assigned to Isaiah's pen belongs to a later 
age, and presupposes a glorification of Isaiah which that great 
prophet and lover of truth would certainly have deprecated. 
The circumstances under which Jerusalem was liberated from 
the blockading Assyrian force were not such as to promote a 
spiritual religion such as Isaiah would have approved. It is by 
no means certain that Sennacherib retired in consequence of a 
pestilence in his army; the evidence is as unsatisfactory as 
possible, and. the story may have been developed out of the 
words of Isaiah in I7i4, ‘At eventide behold terror l before 
morning he is no more ! This is the portion of those that spoil 
us ; ana the lot of those who rob us.’ 

If Sennacherib’s army had been almost destroyed, is 
it likely that Hezekiah would have sent a special envoy 
with tribute to Nineveh {KB 296 f. ) ? It is much more 
probable that the inability of Sennacherib to meet 
Taharka was due to the receipt of bad news from 
Babylon. In the failure of historical information, 
nothing was more natural, especially in the light of 
Isaianic prophecies (supposed to have been literally 
fulfilled), than to postulate a plague as the cause of his 
retreat. See Sennacherib. 

To quote on the other side die story of the priest-king SethOs 
(Herod. 2 141) is extremely unsafe, considering Herodotus’s ill- 
fortune in the matter of popular Egyptian stories, and the 
mythological connections of the detail of the field-mice gnawing 
the quivers of the invaders. 9 

The only doubt is whether there may not have been 
a second invasion of Sennacherib, which may perhaps 
have been abruptly terminated by a pestilence. 

On one point, however, it is safe to adhere still to the 
older critical view. The fact that Jerusalem escaped 

1 See Stade, ZATWZ^V 83). 

3 Hommel’s statement (pitch, des alten Morgenlandes , 142 
[’9SD, * A plague (or. as Herodotus symbolically expresses him- 
self, a * swarm of field-mice *) fell upon the Assyrian host so that 
Sennacherib had to return (with no results to show) to Nineveh,’ 
and M ‘Curdy’s in Hitt. Proph. Mon. 2 208 ff., 428, seem to 
need modification. It has not been proved that mice were a 
symbol of plague-boils. In x S. bf. the plague and the mice 
are two distinct punishments. On the mythological affinities 
of the field-mice of SfthOs, see A Lang, Custom and Myth, 
ZIZ-ZZ4. See Emerods, Mouse. 


being taken when all the other fortified cities fell before 
the Assyrians, and, as Sennacherib states, 200,150 
Judaeans were led into captivity, must have enhanced 
the prestige of the temple (cp Israel, § 34 ; Deuter- 
onomy, § 13). The religious reaction under Manasseh 
would rather promote than hinder this. The misin- 
terpretation of Is. 28 x6 1 may have begun very early. 

That Hezekiah composed a song in the style of the 
Psalms, is a priori most improbable. The song in Is. 

TToMiria Va ^ 1S * b 01 * 1 on general and on linguistic 
3. uezeiaan b phraseological grounds, of post- 
Mn *' exilic origin (see Isaiah ii. , § 15). Nor 
can we venture to accept the statement in Prov. 25 z 
that ‘Hezekiah’s men’ collected the proverbs contained 
in Prov. 25-29 (cp Proverbs). Hezekiah has hardly 
earned the title of the ‘ Pisistratus of Judah.’ On 
the reign of Hezekiah see especially Stade, GVI I603- 
624 ; and cp Israel, § 33/* t. k. c. 

2. n»pm, RV Hizkiah, the son of Neriah of the seed of 
David (1 Ch. 8 23 eCexta [BA], -* [L]). 

3. Ater- Hezekiah (Neh. 721 = Ezra 2 16= 1 Esd. 615, Neh. 
10 1 7); seeATER(i). 

4. An ancestor of Zephaniah the prophet (Zeph. 1 z AV 
Hizkiah, etciaov [BRAQ]). Since the genealogy is traced back 
so far, it has been supposed that he must nave been some 
renowned person, perhaps the king. It is probably accidental 
that no other prophet’s genealogy is carried above the grand- 
father. No reference is made in Kings to a brother of Manasseh 
named Atnariah j but the chronology is not opposed to the 
hypothesis which is regarded as probable by Kuenen(ii., g 78, n. z, 
cp also Keil, Hi., Steiner). Ibn Ezra also accepts ; but Abar- 
banel rejects it. See Gray, Exp., July 1900, pp. 76 ff. 

HEZION (fvjn ; AZAhA [AL], AZ6IN [B]). an 
Aramaean king, father of Tab-rimmon, and grandfather 
of Benhadad I. (1 K. 15 18). The name, however, is 
plainly corrupt. 

Winckler (A T Unters. 60 ff.) restores *?KTn, Hazael, in accord- 
ance with ©al. Others ( e.g ., Ew., Hist. 824, n. 5, The. and 
Klo.) prefer jilin, Hezron, of which they take jhn, Rezon, in 
11 23 to be another form, basing this view upon 1 K. 11 23 (earp&p. 
[B], -ciiv[i], om. A); but eaptofi points rather either to pixn 
HesrOn, or to |bn (cp Rezon). Probably Wi. is right. 

T. K. C. 

hezir (inn ‘boar,’ the pointing — may be in- 
tentional, to avoid a connection with Ttn [N6., ZD MG 40 162 
(’86)]. Neub. compares Talm. Targ. tnun, *WT*n, ‘pomegranate,’ 
‘apple’ [Acad., Dec. ’87, p. 4ix*>] ; cp Rimmon. The *33 
are mentioned upon a Hebrew inscription dating shortly before 
the Christian era [Chwolson, Corp. Inter. Heb. no. 6 ; cp Dr. 
TBS xxiii.jC]. Cp perhaps Hiziri, Am. Tab. Z59, and the Bab. 
n. pr. ffarttziru [Muss-Amolt]). 

z. A priest, to whom, according to the Chronicler, the seven- 
teenth of the twenty-four lots fell in David’s time, 1 Ch. 24 15 
On^eiv [B v. 14], te/etp [A], [L]). 

2. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., g 7), Neh. 10 20 [18] 
(t iC'ip [BKA], aCvp [L]). S. A. C. 

HEZRO(mn; I Ch. 11 37 and 2 S. 23 35 Kt.) or 
Hezrai (HVn ; 2 S. 2835, Kr.) or, more probably, 
Hezron ( Klo. , Marq. ), one of David’s thirty, a native of 
Carmel, in Judah. 

® has : in Ch. Tjoepe 6 xap/uux&u [B], rjoepat 6 [#], aoapat o 

KapftifKi [A], 4 carpet 6 xepptek At [L] ; in 2 S. atrapa t 6 Kapfxrjkto? 
[BA], [60411 6] e<r<rept, xap/xoAi [6 cufxxpe 1] [L]. 

HEZRON (fVlVCh <\c cop con [B], ecpcoM [A], 
ecpcoN [L]), one of the points which mark the S. border 
of Judah in Josh. 15 3, mentioned between Kadesh- 
bamea and Addar(?); in the || passage, Nu. 344, 
Kadesh-barnea is followed by Hazar-addar (tir-wi ; 

CTTAYAiN apaA [BAFL]). There may have been two 
places, Hazar or Hezron, and Addar, close to one 
another. The site is uncertain ; Saadia in his transla- 
tion takes it to be Raphia. See, however, Hazar-addar. 

HEZRON (fliyn, ‘enclosure,’ ecpcoM [AL]; cp 
1VH, court-yard, village, and see above). 

1 The laying of the foundation-stone is future (read Tp'X and 
the promised benefits are only for those who have what Isaiah 
would recognise as faith. Cp Is. 86yC 
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1. b. Perez b. Judah (Gen. 46 xa, cur pup [A], -v [D ] ; 
Nil 26 ai, a orpwv [BFL], ourrpwy [A]; Ruth 4 i 8 
ttrputp [B, and A in v. 19], cfywv [L] ; 1 Ch. 2 s, apawv 
[B*] ( ecrpwv [B atbtm R*] ; 4 x a paw [B], eapojy [L]; Mt. 
I3 Lk. 833, cafKjfi AV Esrom ; Hezronite 'tf-ixn, Nu. 
26 ax, acpuv[€]t [BAFL]). This relationship is late 
and is a modification of the older scheme which 
appears in 1 Ch. 29. HereHezron (etreptov [B*], e<rpu)v 
[B* b ]) is the ' father ’ of the two clans Jerahmeel 1 and 
Chelubai ( = Caleb), and in this connection his name is 
probably as symbolical as those of Caleb’s wives (see 
Azubah, 1 ), since ‘ Hezronites ’ seems to mean 
‘the inhabitants of onsn — nomad encampments’ — so 
WRS /. Phil. 991 (see Hazor). Caleb and Jerahmeel 
in David’s time inhabited the negeb of Judah (cp, e.g . , 
1 S. 80 29), and it was not until later times that they 
migrated northwards. Hence it is natural that upon 
their subsequent adoption into the tribe of Judah, they 
should be genealogically represented as the offspring of 
the tribal eponym by making their father a son of Perez 

The genealogical fragment 1 Ch. 218-24 which 
connects Hezron with Gilead, etc. , may represent post- 
exilic relations, or perhaps simply implies that Gilead 
had a nomadic origin (w. 18 21 24/. ecrcpcjv [B], eapwp 
[A], -v [L and A in v. 25]) ; cp 1 Ch. 5 10. See also 
Caleb-Ephratah. 

2. A son of Reuben (Gen. 469 acrpoiv [ADL], Nu.' 266 curpow 
[BFL], -y. [A], Ex. 6 14 acrpuiv [BAF], ~p. [L], 1 Ch. 5 3 -v [L], 
opera tv [B], eerpaiv [A]; Hezronite, 'ahxn* Nu. 266 , ourpo>v[e]( 
[BAFL]). 

HIDDAI HH ; aAaoi [B*], <\Xpoi [B ab ], A00<M 
[A], aAAai [L]), one of David’s thirty : 2 S, 2330 = 
1 Ch. 11 32, Hurai (q.v.). 

HIDDEKEL ; TlfPlC [AEL in Gen.], 

TirPHC [<S 87 in Dan.], TirpiC eAAeKeA [Theod. in 
Dan.]; but 6NA6K6A A with cy — * e - . Symmachus — 
written above it] ; ; Ass. Diktat (?), Bab. 

Diglat ), the river of Eden ‘which goeth eastward to 
Assyria’ of Gen. 2 14, ‘ the great river ’ of Dan. 10 4, is 
undoubtedly the Tigris. The name of this river, 
in the pre-Semitic writing of Babylonia, was Ma§- 
tig-gar, a group of signs, which in this connection 
denoted an idea whose audible expression was Idigna 
or Idignu. As applied to the river, it was regarded 
by the Babylonian scribes as denoting the river they 
called Diglat. This form of the name is clearly pre- 
served in the Greek of Pliny, NH 6 127, StyXirto, 
Aramaic Deklat , Arabic Diglat and 817X06 (Jos. 
Ant \ i. I3). 

The suggestion has been made that Diglat is formed from 
Idigna, by dropping the initial vowel {for which many parallels 
can be produced), and adding the Semitic feminine (F. Delitzsch, 
Parad ’. 171). xhe Hebrew and modem Arabic have not this t. 
The former substitutes for the g the closely related k, a change 
which may also be indicated in the Assyrian, if that really was 
Diklat. The presence of the initial Hi, in the Hebrew, has 
been accounted for by the prefixing of the Hebrew article to a 
form beginning with I. < This scarcely accounts for the h, 
without further explanation. The Samaritan, however, has 
Spin* The modem ^Arabic follows the local form Digleh. 

r That the sign mas had among its phonetic values J$\, Hi, i, 
is a legitimate suggestion, but has no support. It denoted, 
among other ideas, r the bank of a river,’ and as such was read 
Ahi. Thus Afyitiggar, or with a change of r to \ f for which 
many parallels could be found, Abitiggsu, ^idikal, is a natural 
progression. 

The same group of signs, however, not only denoted the 
river Tigris, but, with the same pronunciation, was translated by 
the Babylonian scribes as nagU, * a district,’ nadbaku , ‘ a gully 
or wady,’ and finally was an ideogram for the verb x&bu, * to 
flow,’ which furnished the names of the two Zabs, tributaries of 
this river. Thus, if Tiggar was the early pronunciation of this 
group of signs it may have been a pre-Semitic name that perhaps 
clung to the upper reaches of the stream, where the Medo- 
Persian invaders first became acquainted with the river. At 
any rate, it seems more than coincidence that the Old Persian 
name should be TigrS, a feminine form. The existence of a 


1 The introduction of Ram (a mere fragment of 1 Jerahmeel,’ 

Che.) is erroneous. 


similar Old Persian word tigri (the Zend iighrt) for ‘.arrow’ 1 
may perhaps help the change. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the other ancient 
writing of the name was hal-hala, the cuneiform signs of 
which are very suggestive of four ‘arrows’ following one 
another ; and yet, on the other hand, probably represent an old 
pictorial indication of ‘ running water. At tne same time, the 
Babylonians translated these signs by gardru, ‘to flow,’ when 
used otherwise than as the name of the river. Another old 
name for this river, or some part of it, was the Ammu. At 
bottom we may suppose the old writing Mas-(A[)i ?)-TiG-aAR to 
have been also phonetic and either directly, or by way of 
suggestion, the parent of ^Jiddekel, Diglat, and Tigris. 

C. H. W. J. 

HIEL (*?K'n, if the letter n is correct, perhaps for 
?snn, ‘El lives, 1 ’ § 35 ; a X [ 6 ]ihA [BA], ^./[Pesh.]; 
unless on account of <5 and Pesh. , 7iOn may be con- 
sidered to be for ?NTIR, cp Bathg. Beitr. 156, and 
3 fc<n for DKflN on an inscription from Safa [see Ahab]), 
the Bethelite 2 ( *Sitrrirg). who in the days of Ahab J built ’ 
(i.e . , fortified?) Jericho, and who ‘laid the foundation 
thereof at the cost of (the life of) Abiram (DT3K3) his 
firstborn, and set up the gates thereof at the cost of (the 
life of) Segub (subs) his youngest, according to the 
word of Yahw& which he spoke by Joshua the son of 
Nun’ (1 K. 16 34). Several interesting questions arise 
out of this passage : ( 1 ) as to the name and period of 
th£ ‘ builder ’ of Jericho (§ 2) ; (2) as to the manner in 
which he lost his two sons (§ 3) ; and (3) as to the 
relation of the passage to Josh. 626 (Joshua’s curse on 
the * builder’ of Jericho) (§ 1). Let us take the last of 
these first. 

Comparing the two passages, we find that the 
phraseological evidence favours the view that the 

1 < Doioff An passage in Josh, is the later (see Kit. 

I .. . Hist. 2213, n. 1). It is also probable 

< « 7 that I K. 16 34 (which is not found in 
L° JO n. 2 . was i ntro( j ucec j f rom some other 

context ; the closing words would naturally be inserted 
later, to provide a point of contact with Josh. 626. 
In @bal the fulfilment is narrated in Josh, {ofav [B*], 
aofav [B a ”“*•], 0 a£av [AL]). 

Next, as to the person intended. The notice is very 
obscure ; what has a Bethelite to do with the building 
txni or rectification of Jericho? According 

2 m°l T &B to Ewald (GVI S490) Hiel was a ‘rich 
me 7 man of an enterprising turn of mind.’ 

The building of a city, however, is an unusual enterprise 
for a private person, and such a distinguished man 
ought to have had a genealogy. Next, we notice that 
the second part of the Hebrew. for ‘ the Bethelite ’ (^Kn) 
contains nearly the same letters as Hiel (V»rn). This 
suggests that Hiel may have been a variant of Hiel, and 
have been transformed into Beth-ha’eli, when the two 
readings had come to stand side by side. But who is 
Hiel ? Not a Bethelite, but some one important enough 
to do without a patronymic. It is a probable conjecture 
that Jehu (possibly from S>nrr?) is disguised as Hiel, 
and that the notice of his rebuilding Jericho originally 
stood after 2 K. 10 33. 3 Jehu [i] built or refortified 
Jericho because he had been deprived of so much 
territory by Hazael, and had to protect what was left. 
The change of * Jehu ’ ( Jfihoel ?) into * Hiel * and the 
transference of the notice to the story of Ahab arise out of 
the embarrassing fact that the story of Elijah repre- 
sented that prophet as having been sent to Jericho 
(2 K. 2 4 ). 

Lastly, as to the fate of Hiel’s or Jehu's two sons. 


1 As asserted by Strabo xi. 148 , and others (Curtius, 49). 

^Tg. gives nDIO n*3» Pesh* L*A-.Ar.. r k~)to3. 

all in agreement with the Rabbinical tradition (Rashi, etc.) 
which connects ^kjtiV 3 with n*?K (‘a curse 1 ), Jericho being 
the * house of a curse.’ 

8 This view is due to C. Niebuhr ( Gesch. 1 333 /I), except 
that he cannot see that the sons mentioned have anything 
to do with Jehu ; nor is he quite full enough on the disguising 
name Hiel. 
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The writer of the notice makes Hiel (Jehu) responsible 
m for their deaths, and the inserter of the 
*• Tv vTJ” 100 gloss, ‘ according to the word of Yahw& 
which he spoke by Joshua,’ supposed 

(•lenu 9 ) Krai. deaths to have been judgments upon 
Hiel (Jehu) for his impiety in breaking the taboo laid 
upon the site of Jericho by Joshua. Of this taboo, 
however, we have no early record, and the explanation 
is certainly not natural. The key to the passage is 
supplied by the comparative study of primitive customs. 
It is not the ordinary sacrifices of children that we 
have before us (so Kue. Ond. (*) 1^—Hex. 240), but 
a special kind of sacrifice to the local supernatural 
powers such as has been practised in many countries. 

This can hardly fail to have suggested itself to many readers 
of Tylor’s Primitive Culture (1 soeffA), and has for many years 
been held by the present writer. From Tylor’s instances it is 
enough to quote the Japanese belief (17th cent.) that * a wall 
laid on the body of a willing human victim would be secure from 
accident ; accordingly when a great wall was to be built, some 
wretched slave would offer himself as foundation, lying down in 
the trench to be crushed by the heavy stones lowered upon him. ’ 
Similarly at Algiers ‘ when the walls were built of blocks of 
concrete in the sixteenth century, a Christian captive named 
Geronimo was placed in one of the blocks and the rampart built 
over and about him.’ 1 At Shanghai, when the bridge leading 
to St. John’s College was being built, an official present threw 
into the stream first his shoes, then his garments, and finally 
himself, ‘and as his life went out, the workmen were enabled to 
go on with their building.’ In India, to this day, engineers and 
architects have to reassure the natives at the commencement of 
any great undertaking, to prevent them from anticipating a 
sacrifice of human victims (Sewell). It is still more important 
to notice that the American explorer, J. H. Haynes, in ex- 
cavating the zikkurrat of the temple of Bel at Nippur (the oldest 
yet found) discovered many skulls built in with the bricks. 2 

It is probable that in primitive times these foundation - 
sacrifices were customary in Palestine as well as in 
Babylonia, and that they even lingered on in northern 
Israel. Even if we believe that Hiel (Jehu) sacrificed 
his two sons in the usual way (i.e. , not adopting the 
precise practice referred to by Tylor), we must at any 
rate suppose that he sprinkled the foundation-stones and 
the side-posts of the gates (cp Ex. 12 7 22 /. ) with his 
children's blood, just as Arabian husbandmen, when 
they build, are still wont to sprinkle the blood of a 
peace-offering upon the stones. 8 

That he selected his firstborn and his youngest sons 
as the sacrificial victims, is in accordance with the 
principle implied in 2 K. 827 Mic. 6 7. 4 The only 
biblical critic who has explained the passage by folklore 
is Winckler {Gesch. 1 163, n. 3) ; but the present article 
is independent of his work. [Cp Ki. Kon. 136.] 

T. K. C. 

HIERAPOLIS fiepATToAic. iepA tto\ic [WH ; Str. 
629]), a city in Phrygia, mentioned incidentally in Col. 
4 13 along with the neighbouring Laodicea. It occupied a 
shelf, 1 100 ft. above the sea, springing from the mountains 
bounding the Lykos valley on the NE. The modern 
village PambHk Kalesi (‘cotton castle,’ from the lime 
of the springs) lies close to the site. The hot calcareous 
springs, and the chasms filled with carbonic acid gas, 
were and are still remarkable features. 8 The water of 
the springs falls over the cliffs, 100 ft. or more in height, 
above which the city stood, and the snowy white 
stalactites present the appearance of a frozen cascade. 
The Plutonium , a hole from which mephitic vapour 
issued, was filled up by the Christians between 19 a.d. 
(Strabo’s visit) and 380 a.d. : this appears in legend as 
the subjugation of Echidna (Snake = Satan) by the 
Apostles Philip and John. 

1 Comhill Magazine, Feb. 1887 (quoted by Trumbull). 

* Peters, JBJL 16 ix [’96] ; Trumbull, The Threshold Cove- 
nant. 48 (’96). On p. 46 the author vaguely remarks that there 
is a ‘suggestion’ of the idea of the foundation sacrifice in the 
curse^ pronounced by Joshua. (See also . Frazer, Joum. Phil 

* ’Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 : 

4 Cp WRS, Rel Sem.fli, 41*4. 

* Strabo says (639). nammepto AaoSt xeteus 1 *ph w 6 \is, owov 
va iepfui vSara xal to Ukovrmvtov, aptfm vapaoo$okoy(a* rivet 
•Xovreu He calls the chasms xopttvia, 579 ; cp Vitr. vui. 8 10. 
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As contrasted with the Seleucid foundation of Laodicea, 
6 m. to the S. , Hierapolis was the focus of Phrygian 
national feeling and religious ideas. As Ramsay points 
out, it exemplifies a phenomenon common in Asia 
Minor. The sacred cities of the early period generally 
grew up in a locality where the divine power was most 
strikingly manifested in natural phenomena. A sacred 
village (Uph k&m) arose near the sanctuaiy (cp Ephesus), 
and this developed into a city of the native character, 
with the name Hieropolis. 

Wherever native feeling is strong, the form of this name is 
Hieropolis, ‘ City of the Sanctuary ’ ; but where Hellenic feeling 
and education spreads, the Greek form Hierapolis, ‘Sacred 
City,’ is introduced. The difference in form corresponds to a 
difference in spirit. According to the former the sanctuary, 
according to the latter the city, is the leading idea. 

The great goddess of Hierapolis was the Mother Leto 
(Str. 469 /. ; see Phrygia). Hence the warnings 
issued in Col. 85 16 Eph. 417-19 63/. The churches 
in the Lykos valley were not founded by Paul personally 
(see Colosse, § 2). That of Hierapolis may have been 
the creation of Epaphras (Col. 4 12 /. ). Justinian made 
it the metropolis of a group of bishoprics. 

See Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. 0/ Asia Minor, 84 ; Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, I. chap. 8. W. J. W. 

HIEREEL (iep€HA [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 21 = Ezra 10 21, 

Jehiel, i. 10. 

HIEREMOTH. 

1. (lepe/biw# [BA]), i Esd. 9 27 = Ezra 10 26, Jeremoth, 10. 

2. (tepe/uuo# [BA]), x Esd. 93o=Ezra 10 29, Jeremoth, 12. 

HIERIELUS (iezpiHXoc [A], lezopinAoc [B]), 

1 Esd. 027 = Ezra IO26, Jehiel, i. 11. 

HIERMAS (icpMA [B], -c [A]), 1 Esd. 9 26= Ezra 
10 25, Rami ah. 


HIERONYMUS (lepooNyMOC [VA]), one of the 
commandants (<rTpaT7jyoi) of a district in Palestine in 
the time of Judas the Maccabee (2 Macc. 12 2). 

HIGGAION (|V|n), coupled with Selah, Ps. 9i S [17], 
(coAh [BKART]). A derivation from run ‘to moan, 
muse’ (cp AV m e- ‘meditation’), is as unsatisfactory as 
the EV rendering (‘solemn sound’) of the same word 
in Ps. 923 [4], for which Wellh. -Furness (‘Psalms,’ 
SPOT) substitutes ‘with resounding chords.’ Cheyne 
(PsA 2 )) emends the text in both passages. 

In Ps. 023 [4], with <8, he reads 1333 nD*M ‘to the 

sweetly-sounding notes of the lyre.’ In Ps. 915 [17] (for jvjn 
n^D) he reads 03 *7 |Vjn, ‘the meditation of their heart,’ and 
regards it as a marginal correction of the partly corrupt }*3H 
of MT in Ps. 10 17, which intruded into the text of another 
column of the archetype (cp a similar suggestion in Har- 
haiah ). 1 Cp Shiggaion, Selah. 

HIGH PLACE, as a translation of Heb. bamah (1103, 

, ' T T 

pl. HlDS). In the literal sense ‘heights,’ only in the 


1. Poetical use. 

is questioned). 


plural and only poetical (2S. I1925; 
cp Ezek. 362, where however the text 


The literal sense is found chiefly in certain phrases : to ride 
or stalk over the * heights of the earth ’ (Dt. 82 13 Is. 58 14 Am. 
4 13 Mic. 1 3, cp Hab. 8 xo), or stand upon them (2 S. 22 34 = Ps. 
1833 [34])* ‘heights of the sea’ (mountainous waves. Job 9s); 
‘ cloud heights ’ (Is. 14 14) ; cp Assyrian bam&ti sa Sadi, ‘ moun- 
tain heights ’ (Del. HWB 17 7 b)A 


In prose (sing, and pl. ) 4 bamah is always a place of 


worship. 


In this use ® — which frequently transliterates (cp, e.g.. 


1 So far as the reading 03^ p»jn in Ps. 10 17 is concerned, Gr. 
and Hal. have a claim to priority. S|3^ pan (Hi., We., Du.) 
does injustice to the parallelism. 

* The other words occasionally rendered in EV ‘high place’ 
(QriD, ’fit*) are not used in the specific sense of b&tn&h. 

8 Other etymologies, such as that non is an Indo-European 
loan-word (fiiaubt ; J. D. Michaelis), or that it originally meant 
not ‘ height ’ but ‘ enclosure ’ (Thenius, Bftttcher), need not be 
discussed. On the origin of the word see below, § 7. 

4 Sing. 1 S. 9 f. iK. 84 (Gtbeon), 2 K. 23 15 (Bethel), Is. 18 xa 
Jer. 48 35 Ezek. 20 29. 
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x S. 9 x a)— -renders in Pent, arvktu^ in the Prophets generally 
_ ftofioLm the Hist. Books v&tj, vtfnfAa ; Aq. and 

2. AM ft plAOO prob. Sym. vtfritua to, vtfnjXa ; Vg. consistently 
Of Worship, excelsa ; Pesn. 1 alawdthd , 'high places,’ some- 
times fhukki, ‘ idol shrines.’ 

The connection of the notion ' place of worship ’ with 
the primitive meaning ‘ high place ’ is well illustrated by 
i S. 9 10-25 ; the town (Ramah) lay on the side of the 
hill, with its spring of water at the foot of the hill below 
it, and the place of sacrifice (the ' high place ') above it 
on the summit. 2 That mountain and hill tops were the 
common places of sacrifice we have abundant evidence 
in the OT. 

See Hos. 4 13 9 if (cp 2 S. 24 16 ff.\ Jer. 17 2 2 20 86 Ezek. 
6 13 20 27-29 1 K. 14 23 2 K. 16 4 17 xo etc. 3 

In the older prophets ‘high place’ (rroi) is synonymous 
with ‘holy place, sanctuary’ (znpo) ; see Am. 7 9 Is. 16 12, 
also Lev. 2630/. Such places were very numerous ; 
we know of many from the historical books, and may 
with all confidence assume that every city, town, and 
village had its own (cp 2 K. 179 n 238 ). Some of these 
sanctuaries, like those at Bethel, Gilgal, and Beersheba, 
had a wider fame, and were frequented at festival seasons 
by worshippers from near and far. 

As a place of sacrifice, 4 the bamah had its altar 
(Hos. 8x1 10 x 8 12 11 [12] etc.); further, according 
_ , to a Canaanite custom adopted by the 

* thh^ 01 " 011 I srae ^ tes ’ a stone stel£ ( massebah ) and a 
nm ® 8 ’ wooden post or pole ( dsherah ) ; see Hos. 

34 lOi Dt. 122/ Ezek. 63-613 Lev. 2630/. ; cp Philo 
Byblius, frag. I7 (FHG 3564 B). 8 Often there was also 
a sacred tree, as at Gibeah where Saul sat in council 
(see Saul) ‘ under the tamarisk tree in the bamah ’ (1 S. 
226 ) ; 6 see also Hos. 4 13 Dt. 122 Jer. 220 Ezek. 613 etc. 7 
At Ramah there was a hall (ns&b, cp \taxv) in which 
the sacrificial feast was held (1 S. 922), and doubtless 
such an adjunct was common ; the greater sanctuaries 
may have had, like that in Jerusalem, several such 
rooms. In some places there was also an idol or idols 
(Hos. 4 17 84-6 IO5 II2 132 143 [4] 8 [9] Mic. I7 Is. 
28 18 20 Ezek. 63-69 13 Lev. 2630/.), 8 such as the bull 
images of Yahw& at Bethel and Dan (1 K. 12 26-30) and 
the serpent idol at Jerusalem (2 K. I84) ; 9 where this 
was the case there would necessarily be a sacellum or 
small shrine to protect the idol, which was often made 
wholly or in part of precious metals (Judg. 17 s, rra 
D'hSn. cp 1 S. 31 9) ; there was such a structure at Shiloh, 
in which the ark of Yahw& was kept, with a servant of 
the priest as aedituus (iS. 33), and probably at Nob 
(1 S. 21 ). 

It is possible that the more primitive agalmata, the 
stone stel&s, obelisks, or cones, were sometimes sheltered 
by a cella with open front, as we occasionally see it upon 
Phoenician coins ; but of this there is no direct evidence. 10 
Small tents or tabernacles may have been used for a 
similar purpose ; David provided such a shelter for the 
ark (2S. 617 1 K. 228-30; cp Ex. 337./), and 2 S. 


l With this translation cp the inscription on the stelfe of Mesha 
king of Moab, nttT nD3il JM/KV 
3 Such has been in all ages the usual situation of towns in 
Palestine ; Benz. HA 373 ; cp WRS Rel. Sem. 157 470/., (2) 172 


On, holy mountains among the Semites, and in particular 
among \the Hebrews, see Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen 
Religionsgesckickte, 2 231 fl., and art. 1 Hflhendienst ’ in PREP) 
6 iZiff. On the subject of sacred mountains in general, Andrian, 
Hdhencultus asiatiscker und europ&iscker Vdlker. ’91 ; Beer, 
Heilige Hdhen der Griecken und RSmer, ’91 . See also N ature 
Worship, 8 4* 

4 Note the verbs rot and ‘slaughter’ and ‘burn fat,’ 

as the standing description of the high-place worship, 1 K. 8 2/ 
2243 [44] a K. 12 3 [4] 14 4 154 35 1«4 28S eta 

3 See Massebah and Asherah. 

3 Read ro 33 ® BL J MT n 033 » ® A * v P 041410. 

7 See Nature Worship. 

3 In some of these passages domestic idols may be meant ; so 
probably in Is. ll.cc. 

9 See Idol. 8 4 ’• and on the ephod of Gideon and Micah, and 

at Nob, see Ephod, 88 a. 4- „ . ... . . . , ^ , , 

10 See Per. -Chip. History of Art m Phoenicia , 1 276/ and fig. 
199 ; cp Philo Bybl. fg. 1 7, FHG 8564 B. 
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7 2-7 shows that at a comparatively late time there were 
those who thought that a tent was a more suitable 
dwelling for Yahw& than a house. Ezek. 16 x 6 speaks 
of bamdth (0 efSwXa) made of clothing stuffs, a patch- 
work of divers colours, by which tents or canopies are 
perhaps to be understood (Targ. , etc. ) ; see also Hos. 
96 2 K. 23 7 . 1 

The later Jewish distinction of public and private bdmSth, 
and descriptions of them (Mtsk . Meg. 1 xo ; Mis A. Zebackim, 
14 10 ; Tos. Zebach. 18 11 ff.\ are of no authority for the times 
with which we are concerned. 

All the worship of old Israel was worship at the high 
places ; to them the tithes were brought (Gen. 2820-32 
a mvia ^ jn * ^4) ; at them all sacrifices, stated 

*• ino and occasional, by the individual, the 

family or clan, or the larger sacral community, were 
offered (1 S. 9 n./ ; and in general Dt. 12 5-8 xx X317, 
whose prohibitions are testimony to the former practice) ; 2 
there transactions requiring a solemn sanction were 
ratified before God (Ex. 21 6 228 [7] 28 [27] etc. ), and there 
councils were held (1 S. 226 «). To the high places 
the troops of dervish-like ntbiim resorted to work up 
the prophetic ecstasy by music and whirling dances (1 S. 
10 5 10). 8 At the great high place at Gibeon Solomon 
offered his hecatombs and practised incubation (1 K. 
33/). Of the worship at the high places of Israel in 
the eighth-century Hosea paints for us a vivid picture ; 
the joyous gatherings on festival days — new moons, 
sabbaths, annual feasts — when the people appeared in 
gala dress (2x3 [15] 15 [17]) ; the sacrifices and libations 
(94), and offerings of com and wine and oil, of flax and 
wool, of figs and raisin-cakes, in gratitude for the fruits 
of the year (2 5 [7] 8 [xo]/ 12 [14] 3i); in times of 
scarcity the ‘ cuttings in the flesh ’ to move the obdurate 
god (714 0 , cp 1 K. I828) ; 4 the licentious intercourse 
of men and women, in which the priests and the conse- 
crated women (menp, religious prostitutes ; see Clean, 
§ i, col. 837, Idolatry, § 6, Sacrifice) set the 
example — a rite hallowed by sacrifice (4 13/ , cp n ; 
and see what is narrated by a late writer of Eli’s 
sons, 1 S. 222) ; the divination (rhabdomancy? 412). 
In similar terms Jeremiah and Ezekiel describe the 
worship of their time. 

In writers of the seventh and the sixth centuries the 
word bamdth (always plural, even when a single holy 
_ .. place is meant) 8 is used with the pre- 

* Be . " dominating connotation ‘ sanctuaries of a 

cen ury heathenish or idolatrous cult’ ; thus Jer. 
WnlerB * 7 31 19 5 3 2 3 5 (Melek), cp 17 3 (0 om.) 
Ezek. 63-6x3 Lev. 26 30/ 6 The deuteronomic author 
and the subsequent editor of Kings apply the name to 
the sanctuaries of Judah outside of Jerusalem, which they 
unhistorically represent, not as holy places older than 
the temple of Solomon, but as originating in the apostasy 
of Rehoboam’s time (1 K. 1422-24 2 K. 23 s. cp 8/.), 
and as having been, after their destruction by Hezekiah, 
rebuilt by Manasseh (2 K. 21 3) ; also to the shrines of 
other gods in Jerusalem (2 K. 238 ) or its vicinity (1 K. 
11 7 2 K. 23 x 3 , on the Mt. of Olives) ; and particularly 
to the holy places of the northern kingdom (on which 
more fully below, § 4). In the same way niD3n *ana, 

‘ high-place priests,’ is an opprobrious title for the priests 
of the cities of Judah (in distinction from the priesthood 
of Jerusalem ; 2 K. 239 , C P 8 = Levites Dt 186 ), who 
are also called ‘pagan priests’ (2 K. 23 s; see 

Chemarim), and for the priests of Israel, whose illegiti- 

1 Note also the names Oholah and Oholibah, Ezek. 28 4/!, and 
Oholibamah, Gen. 862. Tents were used not only as portable 
sanctuaries in camps (e.g., by the Carthaginians, Diod. Sic. 
20 65), but also, in certain cults, even in temples (eg., of Beltis 
at Harran, En-Nedim in Chwolsohn, Sabier , 2 33), and in some 
mysteries (Maury, Religions de la Grice, 8494) ; cp also the 
vabs {evyofopovficvo?, Pnilo Bybl. FHG $ 567 A. 

2 See further Sacrifice, and Tithe. 

3 See Prophet. 

4 See Cuttings in the Flesh, 8 x. 

8 Exceptions 2 K. 28 15 Ezek. 20 29. 

® It is noteworthy that the word does not occur in Dt. 
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macy is emphasized (i K. 12 32 13 a 33 2 K. 23 ao), as 
well as for the priests of the heathen colonists of Samaria 
(ib. 1733). In this period the stigma of heathenism thus 
everywhere attaches to the word. 

In several places (none earlier than the end of the 
7th cent. ) we read of a n'iD| n *5 (sing., 1 plur. rtoa 

6 . The bfcmOtii- T i e > a JT, p1 ' T id ?i atrous , culTt > 

temnlea. thus ’ 2 17 29 32. the old temples of 

P Samaritans, in which the alien 
colonists set up their images and worshipped Yahw6 
after their fashion ; 1 K. 12 31, the temples which 
Jeroboam I. built in rivalry to the temple of Yahw6 at 
Jerusalem ; further, 1 K. 13 33 2 K. 2319. 

In other cases JltaS alone (always plur.) seems to be used in 
the same sense ; note the verbs >"133, 1 build ’ (1 K. 14 23 3 K. 17 9 
21 3 Jer. 731 19s 8235), and fTO, ‘puli down, demolish ’ (2 K. 
288x5, cp Ezek. 16 39), 2 though by themselves these verbs do 
not necessarily imply an edifice, being used, eg t of an altar. 

In the passages just cited the word bamah has lost the 
physical meaning 1 high place ’ altogether ; the bamoth 
spoken of were in the cities of Israel and Judah (a K. 
179 23 i 5 ), in one of the gates of Jerusalem (2 K. 238 ), 
in its streets or open places (Ezek. 16 24/ 31 39, where 
nai [II 33] is equivalent to ,133, if indeed the text should 
not be so emended) ; 8 the bamoth of the Melek cult 
were in the valley of Hinnom (Jer. 7 31 etc. ) ; see 
Molech. We often read of bamoth on hills (e.g. , Ezek. 
63 1 K. II7), and under green trees (e.g., 1 K. 1423) ; 
observe also that the sacrifices are always said to be 
offered niD33 (in or at the bamoth ), never (on), and 
contrast Is. 16 12. It has been thought that the bamoth 
in valleys, cities, etc. , were artificial mounds, taking the 
place of the natural ' high places, ’ the summits of hills 
and mountains, such as are found among various 
peoples. 4 This is in itself possible enough ; but evidence 
of it is lacking in the OT ; even in Ezek. 16 24/ 31 39 
it is doubtful whether this is the prophet’s meaning. 

The history of the high places is the history of the 
old religion of Israel. Here we have only to do with 
. the attitude to them assumed by 

. LBLOry . pre- the re ijgi ous leaders and reformers.® 

a eronomic. ^ ost Q f t h e high places were doubtless 
old Canaanite holy places which the Israelites, as they 
gradually got possession of the land, made their own 
(see Dt. 122^C 2 K. 17 xx etc. ) ; the legends in Genesis 
which tell of the founding of the altars of the more 
famous sanctuaries by the forefathers, Jacob- Israel and 
Abraham, often in connection with a theophany or other 
manifestation of Yahw&’s presence at the spot, are at 
once a recognition that these holy places were older than 
the Israelite invasion of Palestine and a legitimation of 
them as altars of Yahw6 ; the name bamah itself was 
probably borrowed from the Canaanites. There can be 
little doubt that the cultus at the high places was in the 
main learned by the Israelites from the older occupants 
together with the agriculture with which it was so closely 
interwoven (cp Israel, § 26/.). Not only were the 
rites the same as those with which the Canaanites 
worshipped their baals, but it is probable that at 
the beginning the worship was actually addressed to 
the baals, the givers of the fruits of the soil (cp Baal, 
§5/). 

Later, when Canaan had become completely the land 
of Israel, and thus Yahw&, Israel’s God, whose old 
seats were in the distant south, became the God of 

1 Never TO3 7V3 \ cp nD 3 Mesha /. 27 (Is. 15 2), n. 
pr. loc. 

2 Oftener the more general words tDT 3> owCNiph.), 

“I3K- In 2 K. 28 15 the text is in disorder ; rpl? did not origin* 
sdly refer to the nD> ‘ 

8 [ 33 , w. 24 31 39+ EV, * eminent place,’ the mound upon 
which stands the altar (Bertholet, etc.), or a cupola or * vaulted 
chamber' (RVmg.) for heathen worship (Davidson), AVmg.’s 
rendering after Vg. and ®BAQr f etc., is needless.] 

4 [See Gesenius, Preface to Gramberg, Rtltgiom4d*en eUs 
AT 1pp. xix-xxL] 

5 See also Hexatbuch, | 
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the land, the cultus was addressed to him; 1 but 
as its character was not changed, the consequence was 
that Yahw6 was worshipped as a baal It is thus easy 
to understand how, to a prophet like Hosea, the religion 
of his countrymen should seem to be unmixed Canaanite 
heathenism (2 s [7] cp 8 [10] xa [14] /. 16 [x8] f 18 x 
etc. ), and how, from the same point of view, the religious 
reformers of the seventh century should demand the 
abolition of the high places as the first step to restoring 
the true religion of Yahwfe. 

From the standpoint of Dt. and the deuteronomistic 
historians, the high places were legitimate places of 
sacrifice until the building of the temple at Jerusalem 
( 1 K. 3 2 ) ; after that they were forbidden. 2 The history, 
however, shows that they continued to be not only the 
actual, but also the acknowledged sanctuaries of Judah 
as well as Israel down to the seventh century. The 
building of the temple in Jerusalem had neither the 
purpose nor the effect of supplanting them. The author 
of Kings (who reckons it a heinous fault) records of all 
the kings of Judah from Solomon to Hezekiah that they 
did not do away with the high places. The oldest collec- 
tions of laws, in Ex. 3424-26, assume the existence of these 
local sanctuaries ; Ex. 20 24-26 formally legitimates their 
altars. The prophets of the ninth century contend 
(against the foreign religion introduced by Ahab) for the 
worship of Yahw6 alone in Israel ; to Elijah the destruc- 
tion of the altars of Yahw& (high places) is a token 
of complete apostasy (1 K. 19 10-14) ; he himself repairs 
the fallen altars on the sacred mountain Carmel (18 30). 
Amos and Hosea assail the cultus at the high places as 
corrupt and heathenish, like the whole religion of their 
contemporaries ; but it is the character of the worship 
and the worshippers, not the place, that they condemn ; 
the worship in Jerusalem pleases the prophets no better 
(Is. 1 10^ ; cp287/ , which is at least applied to Judah). 
Hezekiah is said to have removed the high places (2 K. 

1 8 422 21 3) ; 8 but it is hardly probable (see Hezekiah, 
§ 1) that the king's reforms went beyond an attempt to 
suppress the idolatry against which Isaiah so incessantly 
inveighed ; 4 the mention of the high places is from the 
hand of the deuteronomic author, who thus conforms 
the account of Hezekiah’ s good work to that of Josiah 
(2 K. 23 ) and to the deuteronomic law. Certainly 
the high places were in their full glory in the reigns of 
Hezekiah’ s successors Manasseh and Amon. 

One of the chief aims of Deuteronomy is to restrict the 
worship of Yahwfe to the temple in Jerusalem. All other 

8. Deuteronomy plac f s ° f sacnfice-which are signifi- 
« j 0 - Vs cantly described as the places where 
reforms t ^ ie ^ anaan ^ tes worshipped their gods 
’ — are to be razed ; no similar cult is 

to be offered to Yah we (122-8 and many other places). 5 
Within the limits of his little kingdom Josiah (621) 
carried out the prescriptions of the new law-book. 

We are told that he also destroyed the high places at Bethel 
and in the other cities of Samaria (2 K. 28 15 19 _/!)• In the weak- 
ness of the moribund Assyrian empire such an action is 
conceivable (cp 2 K. 2829 /. ); but the author of 2K.2S 15-20 is 
hardly a competent witness. 

That the people of the Judaean cities and villages saw 
unmoved the altars at which their forefathers had 
worshipped Yah vtk for centuries torn down, the venerated 

1 Stade’s view, that the high places were ancestral tombs. and* 
that the cult which was supplanted by that of the national god 
Yah wi was that of a tribal nero (G V I. I449 JF.) t is perhaps true 
of some of them ; there is no reason to believe that this was the 
universal development. 

2 For the Jewish attempts to reconcile this theory and the 
practice of the times of the Judges, Samuel, and David, with the 
existence of the tabernacle of P, see Misk. Zib&cklm, 14 4^ , 
Tos. Zebdchlm, 18 ; further, the numerous passages from the 
Talmuds and Jewish commentators collected by Ugolino in his 
Thesaurus , 10 559/5 

8 According to Chron. , — in conflict with its sources, — other 
good kings had done the same before (2 Ch.14 3 [2], Asa, cp 15 17; 
176, Tehoshaphat> 

4 See the notice in 2K.I845, and cp Nehushtan and 
Idolatry, | 9. 

5 See Deuteronomy, f 13. 
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symbols of the deity destroyed, the holy places profaned, 
the priests forcibly removed to Jerusalem — their whole 
religion plucked up by the roots — is not to be imagined ; 
their temper may be guessed from the reception which 
one preacher of the new model met in his native town 
of Anathoth (Jer. 11). When, in 608, Josiah fell in 
battle against Pharaoh Necho, a swift and sweeping 
reaction set in. Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zephaniah, as 
well as the author of Kings, give abundant evidence 
that the old cults flourished in full vigour down to the 
destruction of Jerusalemin 586 (cp Israel, § 36/:). 

It is commonly believed that the Exile accomplished 
what the covenant and the reforms of Josiah had failed 
permanently to achieve. 

The population of Judah, it is assumed, was carried away to 
Babylonia ; and when after fifty years a new generation 

0 V *1 returned to Palestine, they had no motive 

“• A"® xiXIl© for restoring the old local cults whose con- 

&nd the tinuity had thus been so long interrupted. 

Restoration. Moreover, those who came back were men 
of a new mind ; the propensity to polytheism, 
idolatry, and a superstitious and sensuous worship had been 
eradicated ; the one great end of the returning exiles was to re- 
establish the pure religion of Yahwfc on the basis of the 
deuteronomic law. 

This representation of the effect of the catastrophe of 
586 rests upon conceptions of the character of both the 
‘ Exile ’ and the restoration \Vhich are demonstrably 
erroneous (cp Israel, §41^). Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
are our witnesses that the deportation of 597 wrought no 
amendment either in those who were carried away or in 
those who were left behind ; from Jer. 44 we see that the 
events of the disastrous year 586, so far from making 
the people throw away their idols, led directly to a 
revival of foreign cults. The Jews who were left in the 
land — and they were the greater part of the old popula- 
tion of Judah — certainly continued to worship Yahw6 
after the manner of their fathers ; and that they paid 
small respect to the deuteronomic laws is shown by the 
attitude which, at a later time, the representatives of the 
golah take towards this 'am ha-ares. Evidence of the 
survival or revival in the Persian period of the cults which 
were put under the ban of Deuteronomy is perhaps to be 
found in Is. 573 ff- 65 1-7 66 17 /. 27 9, cp also the glosses 
in 178 . 1 So far was the dogma that sacrifice could be 
offered to Yahw6 only in one place from being universally 
acknowledged after the Exile, that in the second century 
b. c. a temple after the model of that in Jerusalem [so 
far as the internal arrangements were concerned] was 
erected by the Egyptian Jews at Leontopolis, with a 
priesthood of unimpeachable legitimacy. 2 In the 
petition which Onias addresses to Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
for permission to build this temple (Jos. Ant. xiii. 3 x, 
§ 65/;), one of the reasons urged is that the Egyptian 
Jews — like those in Ccelesyria and Phoenicia — have 
many temples (iepd; cp also Jos. Ant. xiii. 23) not of 
the proper type, and on this account are at variance 
with one another, as the Egyptians also are on account 
of the multitude of their temples and differences in 
their cultus ; he asks, therefore, to be allowed to build a 
temple after the pattern of that in Jerusalem, that the 
Jews in Egypt may be united by having one common 
place of worship. This testimony is none the less 
remarkable if the letter of Onias was composed by 
Josephus himself, or by a preceding historian. In 
view of all these things, we may well hesitate to believe 
that the old high places of Judah disappeared for ever 
with the Exile. The process was probably gradual, 

1 [See Che. Intr. Is. 316 n. 3. Smend’s interpretation of Is. 
279 (heathen altars tolerated, out of necessity, by the Tews in 
the land sacred to Yahwfc) is hardly probable — E d.] In Is. 57 
etc.. Dtihm and Che. find utterances of Jewish orthodox zeal 
against the Samaritans and those Jews who sympathised with 
them. It is questionable whether the application of these 
passages should be restricted to the Samaritans. 

« MbtdchSth, 109*; cp Is. 19 18^ See Schfir. GJV 2544. 
456 ; Willrich, Juaen und Griechen , u.s.w., 126 ff. ; Buchler, 
Tobiaden und Oniaden , 230 ff. Even in the Mishna the 
validity of the sacrifices offered in the temple of Onias is 
somewhat grudgingly acknowledged (. Mtn&chith, 18 10). 
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and is hidden from us in the obscurity which hangs 
over the centuries of the Persian and Greek period. 

Spencer^ De legibus rituatibus , 223, f t ff.; Blasius 

Ugolinus m his Thesaurus , 10559.# (. De ExceSis ; cases of 
apparent violation of the deuteronomic law 
10. Literature, of the single altar, with Jewish comment 
on the same); Baudissin, ‘ HShendienst, ’ 
PREP) 6181-X93 (literature, 193); Scholz, GCtxendienst und 
Zauberwesen , izoff.; We. Prol.k *) 17 ff; Stade, oYY i + 40 M . , 
Piepenbring, ‘ Histoire des lieux de culte et du sacerdoce en 
Israel,' Rev. d Hist, des Rel. 24 1-60, 133-186 (’91); Hoo- 
nacker, Le lieu du culte dans la legislation rituelle des Hebreux 
C94) »' Nowack, HA 2 lff.\ v. Gall, Altisraelitische Kultstdtte 
(98). See also, on the critical questions, the literature under the 
articles on the books of the Hexateuch. G. F. M. 

HIQHPBIEST (^>h|n ]H 3 ri). Lev. 21 re etc. See 
Priest. 

HTT.E W (t^n), 1 Ch. 658 [43]. See Holon. i. 
hilkiah (?n*p^n. [so in nos. 4-7], * Yahw6 
is my portion ’ ; cp Helkai ; xeAK[e]i&C [BAL]). Cp 
Chelcias, Sus. 2 29 63 ; Bar. 1 1 7. 

1. The chief priest under Josiah, mentioned in con- 
nection with the repairs of the temple and with the 
event which made the king a definite adherent of 
purified Yahwism (2 K. 224.# ). That Hilkiah * forged ’ 
the book which he stated (v. 8) that he had 'found' 
is an impossible theory (WRS GTJCP) 363). What 
led Hilkiah to say that he had 4 found the book of 
direction’ (EV 4 the book of the law’) is not recorded. 
He may merely have meant 4 Here is the best and 
fullest law-book, about which thou hast been asking.’ 
TiKSD need not mean 4 1 have found for the first time. ' 
It is possible that the seeming connection of the 4 find- 
ing’ of the law-book with the arrangement about the 
temple-money may be simply due to the combination 
of two separate reports. At any rate, Shaphan, not 
Hilkiah, must have begun the conversation on the 
law-book. 4 In the house of Yahwfe ’ probably means 
‘in the temple library.’ See Josiah, § 1. 

2. Father of Eliakim. i [q.v.] (2 K. 18x8: x®*- [A; om. L 
in this verse], 26, 37, [;VDml t Is. 2220 36322). 

3. Father of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 1 x). 

4. In the Levitical genealogy of Ethan [q.v., 3] (1 Ch. 

6 45 [3°1 *» X eA X tov [A], [L], om. B). 

5. b. Hosah, a Merarite Levite (iCh. 26 xx; ■ [A], 

om. B). See Genealogies i., 8 7 (ii- d). 

6. Father of Gemariah, 2 (Jer. 29 [© 86] 3). 

7. A priest, temp. Ezra ; Neh. 84(eXxeta [B], x«5*[*]i® [*A]), 
12 7 (Kc.amgr. sup., 0 m. B«*A) 21 (om. BK*A, eXxia [*c.a mg. Inf.]) ; 
in 1 Esd. 9 43, Ezecias, RV Ezekias (e£e#cias [BA]). 

T. K. C. 

HILL, HILL-COUNTRY. See Mount ; cp Gibeaii. 

HILLEL (Sipn, a well-known Jewish name in Rab- 
binical times), father of Abdon (ii., 1) the judge, a 
native of Pirathon (q.v. 1), Judg. 121315 (cMhA [B], 
eMHX [B* vid - in v. 15], ceAAHM [A, c precedes], 
eAAHM [L]). 

©a, and ©l if correct, point to some form like * Ch. 

7 35 (cp Helem). 

HIN (fil, on etym. cp ZDMG, 46 ix 4 ), Ex. 294 ° 
etc. See Weights and Measures. 

HIND (n^K, Gen. 49ai etc. See Hart. 

HINNOM, VALLEY OF (D 3 H '$), or Valley of the 
eon (also, children) of Hinnom (D3H 

— also called simply The Valley (Jer. 223 

1. name. ^ so too 4 ss Mos. 10 10], cp 2 Ch. 
269 Neh. 21315 3 13 'the valley gate’), one of the 
valleys round about Jerusalem. 

(a) Vss. tfxxpay^ [viov] evvou [BKAQL] (con-)vallis ennom [Vg.]. 
The shorter designation Din '3 is found only in Josh. 1685 

18 165 Neh. 11 30 (om. BKA), in Josh. l.c. w. Sa 16 a, the longer 
and usual form is used, ©bal reads </>. [viov] tvvo fi, but </>. 
[viov] ovofi [B in 168 ] aovvafi [B in 18 x6). (b) -p is transliter- 
ated in 2 Ch. 28 ^(yaifievOofi [B], y»j|8«ewojx [A], (ftapayyi-fievewofi 
[L], vallis Benennom [Vg.]), 2 Ch. 886 (yj j faevvofs [A], yrf 
ftemwofx [L] and yt /lave ewo/x [B]). ©b’s rendering points to 
Dirt ’33 * 3 , 'Valley of the sons of Hinnom,’ which is found once 
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HINNOM, VALLEY OF 


HIPPOPOTAMUS 


in the MT y 2 K.23 to (K«tib). The £*r€ and Vss. 

[BL], <p. vL KWGfmp.* [AD read -p. Cp also Josh. 18 x6a v. 
filiorum ennom (Vg.). (c) For $apey$, vanj occurs in Josh. 
18 z6 a (BAL), and also trofi [L], and the transliterated yeu ib. 
"t [BL] y. owojn [A]). In Jer. 196 K'l is repre- 


Bottcher, Graf, and Ges.-Buhl derive oin from Ar. 
kanna , 4 to sigh, whimper ’ ; but the word is much 
ft Arfojft more probably an unmeaning fragment of a 
2. ungu. name The true name was hardly that of 
a person (so Stanley, Sin . and Pal . 172), for in Jer. 
732 196 the name is altered to ' valley of slaughter' ; 
originally therefore it had some agreeable sense. Con- 
sidering the use made of the valley we may further 
assume that the true name had a religious reference, and 
may with some probability emend Dirrja into 


* pleasant son ’ (Che. ), and suppose that a syncretistic 
worship of Tammuz and Melech (see Molech) was 
practised in the valley. This helps us to understand 
the horror felt by Ezekiel (if the view of Gog and 
Magog is correct) at the worship of * Tammuz- Lord. ’ 

The first occurence of ge hinnom (?) is probably in Is. 
22 s (cp v . 1), where no less a writer than Isaiah has 

S. References. *»“ thou « ht , to mention il ; 

occurence, it is true, is gained by 

emending the text ; but a parallel emendation is called 
for in Zech. 14 5 (see Vision, Valley of). The most 
notable reference, however, is in 2 K. 23 10, where we 
read that Josiah * defiled the Topheth which is in the 
valley of the sons of Hinnom ’ (see above, § 1 b), ' that 
no man might make his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire to Molech ’ ; so that, if Ben Naaman 
was the name of the divinity originally worshipped in 
the ' valley,’ the awful Molech (or rather Melech) had 
acquired a precedence over Ben Naaman. Probably 
too, as Geiger suggested, 1 the phrase * the graves of the 
common people ' (v. 6) should rather be ‘ the graves of 
ben-hinnom ’ 2 (ben naaman f). The text, thus cor- 
rected, shows that the burying-place of ben-hinnom was 
at any rate near the gorge of Kidron (q. v. ). It was 
in this valley, according to the Chronicler, that Ahaz 
and Manasseh sacrificed their sons (2 Ch. 283 336). 
Jeremiah (7 31) speaks of the ‘high places of the 
Topheth, which is in the valley of ben-Himmon (?) ’ ; 
in the || passage (3235) he calls them * the high places 
of Baal.’ The abominations there practised were the 
cause of the change of name announced by the prophet 
(Jer. 732 196 ). See further Eschatology, §§ 10 ff. 
63 (3) 70 (iii. /) 81 (3, iii.) ; Tophet. 

Opinions differ as to the site of this valley. The 
question is complicated, and it is not easy to decide 
4 . Identify 11 Wlt ^ confidence. ' Whatever view is 
cation. ta ^ cen position of the valley of 

Hinnom, all writers concur in its extend- 
ing to the junction of the three valleys of Jerusalem 
below Siloam — i.e. , there must be one spot below 
Siloam which all agree in making a portion of the 
valley of Hinnom’ (Warren). The point on which 
geographers are divided is whether the valley is the 
Wady er-Rababi (the west and south valley), the 
Tyropoeon (the centre valley), or the Kidron (east 
valley). The first view is supported by Robinson, 
Stanley, Barclay, Baed.-Socin, and Buhl; the second by 
Robertson Smith (Enc. Brit.W, ‘Jerusalem’ ; cp RS&, 
372), Sayce {PEFQ, '83, p. 213), and Birch ( PEFQ , 
’78, p. 179/) ; the third by Sir C. Warren 8 (Recovery 
if Jems. , 307 ; Hasting’s DB 2387). Cp Jerusalem, 

§ 10 f 

Let us collect some of the data. 1. According to P 
the Valley entered into the boundary of Judah and 
Benjamin (see Josh. 158 18 x 6 ), and so much at least is 


1 Jud, Zt. 2 359 ; there are traces of the reading in Tg. 

2 For the inappropriate cpn *33 the Chronicler (3 Ch. 844) 
substitutes OFT, 

* Eus. QS 800 X3, identifies the <f>dpay£ two fi with the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat ; cp Jer., OS 128 xo. 
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clear, that the border-line runs through Nephtoah, the 
Mount (inn), the Valley of Hinnom, En-Rogel, and 
En-shemesh. 

In describing the border of Judah from E. to W. (Josh. 16 s) 
1 the Mount ’ is spoken of as ‘ before (*jir!?y) the valley of Hinnom 
westward ’ and 4 at the end of the plain ofREPHAiM (ff.v.) north- 
ward. ’ Similarly in 18 x6, which proceeds in the reverse direction, 
' the Mount ’ is still ( before ’ the valley but is mentioned first. 
It would seem that either (a) uirVy does not (exceptionally, see 
Cherith, col. 740, n. 3) mean the east, or (b) the words defining 
the position of ‘ the Mount ' are an inaccurate gloss. 

2. In Jer. 19 s the ge ben- Hinnom is said to be ‘by 
the entry of the gate Harsith ' (Harsuth ?). Wherever 
this gate was, its name does not mean ‘east.’ If it is 
the same as the ‘ Dung-gate ’ (monn may even be a 
corruption of roam, see Neh. 313), it was at the end of 
the Tyropoeon valley. 

3. We have also to note what is said of the position 
of the ‘Valley Gate’ (rebuilt by Uzziah : 2 Ch. 269 
ywviav [B ab “*•], ttvXtjv ywvlas rrjs (pap. [B*A], t. ayyai 
[L]). It faced the ‘ Dragon Well’ (Neh. 2 13 ; perhaps 
En-rogel \g. v. ], see also Dragon, 4 [£]), and was 
distant a thousand cubits from the ' Dung-gate ’ (Neh. 
3 13 ; TrbXrjv tw (pap. [BA], tt. yai [L]), beyond which 
came the ‘ Fountain Gate,' and the ‘ King’s Pool.’ 

Of discussions on the site of the Valley of Hinnom we may 
mention Sir C. W. Wilson’s in Smith’s DBP) (’03) and Sir C. 
Warren’s in Hastings’ DB (’99). At present the majority of 
scholars adhere to the view expressed by the former, that the 
true Valley of Hinnom is the Wady er-Rababi; but cp Jeru- 
salem, col. 2423. T. K. C. — S. A. C. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS (ntona, 6Hpi& [BNA], kthnh 
[A q. , Theod.] ; see Behemoth, § i), Job 40 51, RV ,n £- 
Ten verses (w. 15-24) or distichs are devoted in Job 40 
to a description of an animal which is most probably 
the hippopotamus (H. amphibius), though there are 
elements in the description which appear to some to 
require a mythological explanation (see Behemoth, 
§3). Sa’adya, it is true, the only old interpreter 
who ventures on an identification, renders Behemoth 
by the Arabic word for rhinoceros, and Schultens, 
unmoved by the arguments of Bochart, identifies 
it with the elephant. Most commentators, how- 
ever, since Gesenius, have taken the side of Bochart, 
who has, as they believe, clearly shown (1) that the 
animal is described as amphibious, (2) that the juxta- 
position of Behemoth and leviathan here accords with 
the close association of the hippopotamus with the 
crocodile in ancient writers (e.g., Herod. 269-71, Diod. 
I35, Plin. HN 825 288) as chief among the tenants of 
the Nile, and (3) that the description, apart from one 
or two difficult clauses, exactly suits the hippopotamus. 
Some commentators (e.g. , Del.) would also find the 
Behemoth or hippopotamus in Is. 306 ; but this is not a 
probable view (see Behemoth, § i). 

We now turn to the details of the description. Verses 15^ 
and 20, 

4 He eateth grass like the ox ’ . . . 

* Surely the mountains bring him forth food ; 

Where all the beasts of the field do play,’ 
refer to the fact that the hippopotamus is graminivorous, and 
inoffensive towards other animals. In w. 16-18 we have a 
powerful picture of his muscular strength, on the ground of 
which he is to be regarded as among the most wonderful of 
God’s creatures (v. 19a). 1 Verse 19J is difficult, but (unless 
we emend the text [see Behemoth, vol. i. col. 521, middle J) 
must allude to the animal’s tusks, with which he shears his 
vegetable food : 

‘(God) who made him so that he should apply his sword ’ 
(so DL). 

Verses 21 f. describe his favourite haunts, and v. 23 refers to 
the most wonderful fact of all — that the animal is equally at 
home on land or water ; it is puzzling, however, to find the 
T ordan mentioned. 2 Verse 24 is generally taken interrogatively ; 
out DL, referring to the fact that the Nubians of the present 
day openly attack the hippopotamus with harpoons, understands 
an actual description. 

J [Verse 17 should probably run, * He cleaves marsh plants as 
with a chisel (ajtfV *lxyD3 pDJK) *» the sinews of his neck ftmy) 
are knit together. — t. k. c.] 

2 Di. and Du. think that 4 Jordan ' may be used as a kind of 
appellative. [For a critical emendation of the text see Jordan, 

I 8 (3X) 
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HIRAH 

* They take him though he be on the watch 
(literally * in his own sight ’), 

And pierce through his nose with snares * 

(probably ropes with harpoons attached). 

This is a more natural rendering of the Hebrew, though it is 
doubtful if it suits the context so well. Bu. renders an emended 
text, 

Who will seize him by the teeth, 

And pierce his nose with a snare? 1 

The chief question that arises in connection with this 
animal (Hippopotamus amphibius) is whether it ever 
lived in Palestine, or whether its fame had spread to the 
poet from Egypt. At the present time the river-swine 
(as the ancient Egyptians called them) do not extend 
north of Dongola, between the second and the third 
cataracts, and even there they are rare ; but both the 
frescoes and writings of the Egyptians and the fossil 
remains found in the Delta of the Nile show that in 
former times it inhabited Lower Egypt and was har- 
pooned by the inhabitants. During the Pleistocene and 
Pliocene epochs an animal specifically indistinguishable 
from the hippopotamus was widely spread over southern 
and middle Europe, extending even into England, so that 
although at present there is no distinct evidence of its 
existing in the Jordan it is possible that it may formerly 
have done so. 

The animals are exclusively fluviatile, and can remain under 
water for considerable periods— as much As ten minutes. They 
are fond of frequenting the reed-covered margins of the rivers, 
piercing tunnel-shaped paths in the closely-matted vegetation 
on the banks. They are herbivorous, (See, further, Behe- 
moth, §§ 13.) 

[There may be a safer reference to the hippopotamus in Ps. 
8014(13), where the reading varied between Ty*p and ik'd 
(/.*., ‘ from the forest ’ and ‘ from the River ’) ; see Ginsb. Intiroa. 
to the Mas.-crit. ed. 0/ the Heb. Bible , 338 ff. The latter 
reading was the more popular one in Palestine in pre-Roman 
times ; the swine of the River would naturally be the hippo- 
potamus. Cp Swine.] N. M. — A. E. S. 

HIRAH (ITVn, ‘noble’? cp Palm. Tri), an Adul- 
lamite, a friend of Judah (Gen. 38 1 12 : [e]lPAC 
[ADEL]). 

HIRAH (D*Vn, perhaps an abbreviation of D’VriNt, 
Ahiram ; cp Hiel; Phoen. D“in ; x[e]ipAM [BNAL]). 

1. Hiram I., king of Tyre, famous for the help he 

rendered Solomon in the building of the temple, and 
in the manning of his * Tarshish-fleet ’ (1 K. 5 1 [15]^ 
9 26^ ; see Ophir, § i), in return for which Solomon 
gave him twenty cities in the land of Galilee (iK. 9 n/; 
see Cabul). The later tradition that the friendship 
between the two was strengthened by Solomon’s 
marriage with a daughter of Hiram (Tatian, Cont. 
Grcec ., § 37) may rest upon 1 K. 11 1 Ps. 45 12 [13]. 
David, soon after occupying Jerusalem, is said to have 
received cedar-wood and workmen from Hiram to help 
him in his building operations (2 S. 5 n, cp 1 K. 5 1 [15]) ; 
but Hiram was also a contemporary of Solomon’s. 
Unless, therefore, we assume that the event referred to 
in 2S. relates to the last part of David’s reign, we 
meet with a serious chronological difficulty. Hence some 
conjecture that the length of Hiram’s reign (969-936 
B.C., based upon Jos. c. Ap. I18) is inexact, or that it 
was Hiram’s father, Abiba'al, who really helped David 
(cp Kittel, Hist. 2 157 n. ). 2 More probably Hiram’s 
kindly offices towards Solomon have been anticipated. 3 
Hiram’s reputed tomb (Kabr Hiram [ Hairdn ]) is still 
pointed out to the E. of Tyre ; the date is unknown 
(cp Baed.P), 296) ; see Apocrypha, § 14 ; Chronicles, 
§ 8, n. 3. s. a. c. 

2. The artificer sent by Hiram, king of Tyre (1 K. 
7134045 2 Ch. 2 13 [12]/ 4 11 16). A man of mixed 
race, it would appear, though 1 K. l.c. leaves it open 

1 Reading vara Kin ’D and 1SK- Another suggestion is to read 
flax a, 1 hook * (cp Am. 4 2) for Vrya. 

2 For other conjectures cp Ew. Hist. 8226. 

8 Similarly the author of 1 S. 14 47 ff. ascribes to Saul deeds 
which Really belong to David ; cp Saul, § 3. 
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HIROM 

to the reader to suppose that his father, as well as 
his mother, may have been Israeli tish. 1 His name is 
variously given in Kings and Chronicles. In aCh. 
2 13 [12] (not 4 ii), according to the common view (see 
Bertheau), the word \3 k, ‘my father’ (rbw xcudd fiov* 
(B ab A b L]) and 4 16 van. ‘ his (i.e. , the king’s) father 1 
[0 [xai] dvfyeyKcv ; see note) is appended to Huram. 
Giesebrecht (ZATW 1 239 ff.y indeed, has argued ably 
for the view that Huram-abi or Hiram-abi ( ‘ Hiram is 
my father ’) was the real name of the artificer sent from 
Tyre (van in 2 Ch. 4 16 being supposed to be an error). 
So, too, Stade ( Gesck. l 33 o, n. 2), whilst Kamphausen 
(Kau. HS) thinks that Huram-abiw* may have been 
the original form of the name, shortened in our text of 
Kings and of 2 Ch. 4 n into Hiram or Huram, and in 
our text of 2 Ch. 213(12] into Huram-abi. These 
scholars, however, seem too ready to trust the Chronicler 
in this point ; neither form of the solution proposed 
seems plausible. 

We are bound to consider in the first instance whether 
some error, either of the Chronicler or of the scribe, 4 
may not be at the root of the strange name or reading 
Huram-abi. It appears certain that either the name 
of the artificer was precisely that of the Tyrian king 
(for which ancient parallels might be adduced), or that 
it was near enough to Hiram to be assimilated to this 
name through corruption. It might, e.g., be (1) 
Aholiab \q.v.\ a name which has analogies in Phoe- 
nician (VyaVflic. k), and S. Arabian (bt&nK, mny '*), 
and is given by P to the colleague of the artificer, 
Bezaleel, or (2) Huram (with a 1 for ») ; one remembers 
that Bezaleel in P is called ben Uri, ben Hur.® 

The more common form of the name is DVfl ( C p ® above) 
found in 2S. 5n 1 K. 5i ff. [i$ff] Vitff.zj 10 1122, and 
Kt. in 1 Ch. 14 1 2 Ch. 9 10, for(i) ; for (2) in 1 K. 7 13 40^ 45. 
A variant is DT?n (EV Huram, cp and Vkijd) used of 

no. 1 in 2 Ch. 2 3 [2] n [ io\f. 8 2 18 9 21. and Kr. in 1 Ch. 14 1 a Ch. 
8 18 9 10 ; also of no. 2 in 2Ch. 4 11a* and iib [Kr.]. On 2 Ch. 
2 13 [12] 5 16, see above. Finally, the rare form oVvn is met 
with in 1 K. 5 10 18 [24 32] referring to no. 1, and in 1 K. 740a for 
no. 2. This form agrees with the Ass. tu, the etpw/ioc, 

Upw/Aos of Jos. (thelast form used to represent no. 2), and the 
<ripw/jLOf of Herod. 7 98. Thus the names of the two Hirams 
present identical variations. Kittel on 1 Ch. 14 1 suggests that 
the original form may have been Huram (Qflffl), which passed suc- 
cessively into nVnn 7 and DVvn (on this phonetic change see 
Barth, NB, p. xxix) ; hence, from a combination of these two 
forms, arose DTn. T. K. C. — S. A. C. 

HIRCANUS (ypKANOC [VA]) aMacc. 8 h, RV 
Hyrcanus \q.v. % 2]. 

HIRE, HIRELING Gen. 31 8, (TOP) Job 7 i. 
See Slavery. 

HIROM (DVTn) 1 K. 740 EV** ; EV Hiram(?.v., 2). 

1 1 K. makes his mother of the tribe of Naphtali ; 2 Ch., of 
that of Dan. To the latter belonged Aholiab. 

2 This early reading found favour with the correctors of 
and with one corrector of who may possibly have been the 
original scribe himself Swete gives A b (A*?). The reading 
seems to be a guess, corresponding to the guess OKin presup- 
posed by ® in 4 16 (see next note but one). 

8 The name extor, which the artificer bears in Josephus, 
HyPomnesticum> 63, is only a corruption of tflias ( =, 3k)* 

4 Two views seem possible. (1) The Chronicler may have 
misread DTfl 'JK (‘ the fleet of Hiram ’) in 1 K. 10 n, DTrPSK, 
as if a person called Abi-Huram were the leader of ‘ Hiram’s 
servants,’ and changed the relative position of Abi and Hiram 
or Huram to prevent the mistranslation * father of (king) Hiram* ; 
see Che. Exp. T 9 471 [July, '98]). (2) For '3K and van we may 
read ‘my servant,* Viay, ‘his servant*; cp readings 6 f 

© in 2 Ch. 2 13 [12]. But this seems too simple an expedient. 

6 Josephus names the craftsman’s father Uri(os)or Uri(as); 
Trarpbs Si Ovptov, he says (A nt. viiL 8 4). Does he think of 
Bezaleel’s father? 

8 According to Ginsb. some MSS in 4iia and 8x8 have 
Kt 

7 Cp the form aovptav, EupoL ap. Eus., Fr. Ev. 9 34 i? 
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The aim of the present article is to sketch the 
development of Israeli tish and Jewish historiography 
from its beginnings down to the second century of our 
era. For fuller information about particular books the 
reader is referred to the pertinent articles. 

The making of history precedes the writing of history, 
and it is often found that the impulse to write history is 
first given by some great achievement 
x * - which exalts the self-consciousness of a 

hifltoric&r P®°P le and awakens fhe sense of the 
memorable character of what it has 

meraww. done. The Persian wars in Greece, 
the second Punic war in Rome, the empire of Charles 
the Great among the Germans, are familiar instances. 
In Israel, the national history begins with the consolida- 
tion of the tribes in a kingdom and the throwing off of 
the Philistine yoke. The circumstances in which this 
was accomplished, and the personality of the men who 
freed and united Israel and raised it at once to a 
leading place among the kingdoms of Syria, were such 
as powerfully to stimulate the national spirit and kindle 
the imagination. Internal evidence makes it highly 
probable that the earliest Hebrew historians wrote in 
the reign of Solomon (middle of the 10 th cent. b.c. ), 
and wrote first of the great events of the preceding half- 
century. 

A large part of 2 S. 9-20 1 K. 1 yC is derived from such a work, 
the author of which was exceedingly well-informed not only 
about political affairs but also about the inner history of 
David’s house and court. The story of David’s youth, his 
relations to Saul, his romantic friendship with Jonathan, his 
adventurous life as a freebooter in the south, forms the natural 
introduction to the history of his reign. The older form of the 
history of Saul is probably of approximately the same age 1 (see 
Samuel ii.). 


The beginnings having thus been made, the Israelite 
writers naturally turned to the earlier history of their 
people. 

i. Sources. — Their sources, like those of the Greek 
logographers with whom it is natural to compare them, 
o n n . were poems, such as the Song of 

comprohenslve P el ^ 1 and f br L ef “ ly T , Uke th ° s ! 

Matorical m Nu - 21. of whlch collections had 

vrorlr* 1 ^ >een made ( see J ASHER > Book of; 
wots. yahwe, Wars of) ; a Genealogies 

(q.v.), often representing clan - groupings ; tribal and 
local traditions of diverse kinds, such as furnish the 
material for most of the book of Judges ; the historical 
traditions of sanctuaries ; the sacred legends of holy 
places, relating theophanies and other revelations, the 
erection of the altar or sacred stone, the origin of 
peculiar usages — for example, Bethel (Gen. 28) ; laws ; 
myths of native and foreign origin; folk-lore and 
fable — in short, everything which seemed to testify of 
the past.* 

To us the greater part of this material is not in any 
proper sense historical at all ; but for the early Israelite 
as for the early Greek historian it was otherwise ; our 
distinctions between authentic history, legendary history, 
pure legend, and myth, he made as little as he recognised 


1 That the earliest Hebrew historians wrote soon after the 
time of David ; and that they began with contemporary history 
and gradually went back to the remoter. past is the view of 
Giaf7’4o) and of several recent scholars (Kittel, Budde, etc.). 

2 The theory that poems form the nucleus of the earliest 
prose narratives, the chief source of the first historians, has been 
much exaggerated. 

8 For a more particular account of these sources see Genesis, 
1 4,ff . ; Exodus, f 3 ; Numbers, f 9 ; Joshua, § z$ ; Judges, 
»*S. 
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our distinction of natural and supernatural It was all 
history to him ; and if one pan of it had a better 
attestation than another, it was certainly the sacred 
history as it was told at the ancient sanctuaries of the 
land. 

The sources were not equally copious for all periods. 
The stories of the heroes who delivered their countrymen 
from invaders and oppressors gave a vivid picture of 
the times before the kingdom. Of the crossing of the 
Jordan and the taking of Jericho the local traditions of 
Gilgal furnished a pretty full account. Of the further 
progress of the invasion, the struggles by which the 
Israelite tribes established themselves in the hill- 
country, the oldest historian found no tradition. 1 
About the deliverance from Egypt and the adoption of 
the religion of Yahw6 at his holy mountain a mass of 
legendary and mythical circumstance had gathered (cp 
Exodus i. , §§ 1 ff . ) ; but of the wandering in the deserts 
S. of Palestine only the most fragmentary memories 
were preserved (cp Wanderings). Of the sojourn 
in Egypt, again, there was no tradition (cp Mizraim, 
§ 2 d ) ; the gap is filled by genealogies which really repre- 
sent later clan- groupings. Beyond these centuries the 
stream of narration suddenly broadens out ; the stories 
of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Israel and his sons, 
are told with a wealth of circumstance and a vividness 
of colour which show that we have entered the realm of 
pure legend 2 (see the several articles). 

ii. Limits ; remains . — Whether the earliest compre- 
hensive history of Israel began with the migration of the 
Terahites, or with the primeval history — the first man, 
the great flood — is uncertain. The literary analysis 
cannot decide the question, and the examination of the 
foreign elements in Gen. 1-11 has as yet led to no 
positive results. Nor is it quite certain where the 
history ended. The presumption is that the author 
brought it down to his own times ; but the evidence 
in our historical books is not as clear as we could 
wish. 

A considerable part of this oldest Hebrew history is 
preserved in the stratum of the Hexateuch which critics 
designate by the symbol J, and in the parts of Judges 
and Samuel that are akin to J. It has not, indeed, 
come down to us intact or in its original form ; re- 
dactors, in combining it with other sources, have omitted 
parts, and additions to it of diverse character and age 
have been made. What remains, however, gives us a 
most favourable impression of the authors’ abilities. 
To this writing we may apply what a Greek critic says 
of the early Greek historians : ... 

. . . oa<j>9j /cal koiv^v /cal /caOaphv /cal c 
rots Tp&ynacri vpwtpvr), /cal ^befdav c/cevwplav 1 
vovaav T^xyuci\v. z 

The early Hebrew historians did not affix their names 
to their works ; they had, indeed, no idea of authorship. 
3 Recension*. ^he editions and legends which they 
* • oni * collected were common property, and 

did not cease to be so when they were committed to 
writing ; the written book was in every sense the pro- 
perty of the scribe or the possessor of the roll. Only 
a part of the great volume of tradition was included in 

1 Judg. 1 is in the main an attempt to fill this gap by infer- 
ences from known facts of a much later time ; see Joshua, 1 15. 

2 The same phenomenon is observed in Greek and Roman 
history ; see Wachsmiith, Einl. 511, 620. 

8 ‘ They affected a diction clear, popular, pure, concise, suit- 
able to the subject, and making no show of artful elaboration,’ 
Dion. Halic. Dt Thuc.judic. 5. 
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the first books. Transcribers freely added new matter 
from the same sources on which the original authors 
had drawn, the traditions of their own locality or 
sanctuary, variants of historical tradition or legend. 
Every new copy was thus in some measure a fresh 
recension. Wien in the course of time the enrich- 
ment of the narrative directly from oral tradition 
became a less considerable factor, it was succeeded by the 
more literary process of conflation or contamination of 
recensions ; scribes compared different copies, and 
combined their contents according to their own judg- 
ments or interests. The transmission of the oldest 
historical writings, even in its earlier stages, before the 
systematic redactions of R; H and his successors, was 
thus an extremely complicated process. 1 * 3 
, The problems thus presented to criticism are often insoluble ; 
m general, only those elements can be certainly recognised as 
secondary which by underscoring the moral of the history or 
enlarging on its religious aspects in a prophetic spirit betray a 
different religious point of view from that of the older narrators, 
and even in these cases the age of the addition is often in doubt. 

The oldest Hebrew history (J) was written in the 
southern kingdom. At a somewhat later time a 
4 The similar work (E) was produced in Israel 
Enhraimitfl The mater ^> drawn from the common 
history * und * srae * ite tradition, 8 is in the 
*** main the same ; but the local interest 
in E is that of the northern kingdom, and the moral 
and religious point of view is more advanced. 

Thus, in the patriarchal legend traits offensive to a more 
refined age are frequently tacitly removed (cp, e.jr., the way in 
which Jacob’s flocks are increased in J and in E, Gen. 30/C); 
theological reflection is shown in the substitution of dreams 
and audible voices for theophanies as modes of revelation ; 
historical reflection, in the representation of the Aramaean fore* 
fathers as idolaters, in the avoidance of the name Yahwfe before 
Moses, and so forth. 


In later recensions of the work (Eg) the conduct and 
fortunes of Israel are judged and interpreted from a 
point of view resembling that of Hosea. If those critics 
who ascribe to secondary strata in E such chapters as 
i S. 7 12 1 5 are right, some of these editors approximated 
very closely to the deuteronomic pragmatism. 8 

For the period down to the time of Solomon the sources 
of the historians were almost exclusively oral tradition 
Th hiatorv t ^ ie most va ” e( * character and con- 
* f th tents ; of records and monuments there 
.. . are but few traces, and these for the 

ICln “ * most part doubtful. With the establish- 
ment of the monarchy this is changed in some degree. 
The stream of popular tradition flows on and continues 
to be drawn upon largely by writers of history ; but by 
its side appears matter evidently derived from docu- 
mentary sources. Records were doubtless kept in 

the palace. 4 * * * From the references to them in the Book 
of Kings, and from the similar records of Assyrian and 
Egyptian monarchs we may infer the nature of their 
contents ; the succession to the throne, the chief events 
of the reign (probably year by year), wars, treaties and 
alliances, important edicts, the founding or fortifying of 
cities, the building or restoring of temples, and the 


like. 

Everything goes to show that these avay patfxu were brief; 
there is no reason to imagine that the records of a reign were 
wrought into narrative memoirs. It is antecedently probable 
that Uie kings of Israel and Judah, like other Oriental monarchs 
— for example, their neighbour, Mesha of Moab — commemorated 
their prowess or their piety in inscriptions *, but there is no 
evidence of this in the OT, nor has any such monument 
hitherto been recovered. 


The temples also doubtless had their records, 
running in great part parallel to those of the kingdom. 


l It has its complete analogy in the transmission of the text, 

which is, indeed, but a part of the same process. 

3 The dbtinctively Judaean element in J is small 

3 See further, Genesis, 1 6 end, Exodus ii., f 3, Joshua, S 6, 

Judges, | 3, iv. . 

4 Direct evidence of this has frequently been sought m the 

titles of two officials of the court, the T 371 D (EV Recorder) and 

the isip ; but it b doubtful whether righdy. See Govern- 

ment, I ax. 


The succession in the priesthood (dated by the year of 
the reigning king); repairs of the temple — as under 
Joash and Josiah — or changes, such as the new altar of 
Ahaz ; the intervention of the priests in the affairs of 
state, as in the revolution which overthrew Athaliah 
and brought Joash to the throne, would naturally be set 
down in the archives of the temple. The priestly 
annals may, as in other countries, have taken a wider 
range, and included political events and remarkable 
occurrences, such as earthquake, famine, pestilence. 
There may have been also local records of cities and 
towns. 

It is in accordance with frequent observation in other 
literatures to suppose that the histoiy of the early 
kingdom of which we have spoken above was carried 
on from age to age by successive continuators. Such a 
continuation seems to underlie, e.g. , the present accounts 
of the reign of Solomon and the division of the kingdom, 
and traces of others may perhaps be recognised in the 
subsequent narrative. The continuators were doubtless 
at the same time redactors, who supplemented the work 
of their predecessors from oral or written sources — as, 
for example, the history of Solomon is amplified and 
embellished from the luxuriant Solomonic legend— or 
abridged those parts which seemed to them less inter- 
esting or less important. 

The kingdom of Israel also had its own historians, 
but little of their writing has come down to us ; even 
the reign of a monarch as great as we know from 
foreign sources that Omri was is an absolute blank in 
our Book of Kings. There is, however, one por- 
tion of the Israelite historical literature that strongly 
appealed to later Judaean writers, and has consequently 
been largely preserved — viz., the lives of the great 
Israelite prophets of the ninth century, Elijah and 
Elisha. These stories are not all of the same age or 
origin ; whether they were taken from an earlier written 
collection is not certain, though, on the whole, probable. 
They are of the highest value for the light which they 
throw on the political as well as on the religious history 
of the northern kingdom (see Kings, § 8, and Elijah). 

The relations of the two neighbour nations of the 
same people to each other in peace and war must have 
filled a large place in the histories of both, which ac- 
cordingly had much in common ; but it is not probable 
that the attempt to unite them in a parallel history of the 
two kingdoms was made till some time after the fall of 
Samaria. In this combined history Judaean sources and 
the Judaean point of view naturally preponderated ; but 
it does not appear that any effort was made to exalt 
Judah at the expense of Israel. The impartiality with 
which the author records, e.g. , the rebuff received by 
Amaziah from Joash (2 K. 148^!) is noteworthy. 
This history is the basis of our Books of Kings ; but 
the deuteronomic redaction has here been so thorough 
that the attempt to reconstruct the earlier work or even 
to determine more exactly its age is attended with un- 
usual difficulty. 

The prophets of the eighth century interpreted Yahw&’s 
dealing with his people upon a consistent moral prin- 
_ ciple : the evils which afflict the nation, 

♦tin and the graver evils which are imminent, 

tne rropnew. m d i v ine judgments upon it for its 
sins — the injustice and oppression that are rife, the 
political fatuity of its statesmen, the religious corruption 
of priests and people, who desert Yahw6 for other gods, 
or offer him the polluted worship of the baals, or affront 
his holiness with the sacrifices and prayers of unrighteous 
men. Nor was it the present generation only that had 
sinned : Hosea, in particular, traces the worship of the 
baals back to the first settlement of the Israelites in 
Canaan ; and in every age sin must bring judgment in 
its train. 

The application of this principle by the writers of the 
seventh and sixth centuries makes an era in Hebrew 
historiography ; narrative history is succeeded by prag- 
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matic history ; not the mere succession of events, but 
also their interdependence and causation engages the 
author’s interest This step has been taken at some 
period in most historical literatures ; what is peculiar in 
the Hebrew historians is that their pragmatism is purely 
religious. 

The favour or the displeasure of God is the one cause of pros- 
perity or adversity ; ana his favour or his displeasure depends in 
the end solely on the faithfulness or unfaithfulness of the people 
to the religion of Yahwfc. The standard was at first that which 
the prophets of the eighth century had set up ; later, it was the 
deuteronomic law. Under the impression of the deuteronomic 


interest of the writers was increasingly absorbed in the lesson of 
the history ; history was indeed for them prophecy teaching by 
example. 

The influence of the prophets (orators) is manifested 
in another way ; the pragmatism of the new school of 
historians, like that of the Greek and Roman historians, 
especially under the influence of Isocrates, is a rhetorical 
dement This appears in the amplification and height- 
ening of the congenial portions of the older narratives, 
and especially in the introduction at critical points in 
the history of speeches by prophets — often anonymous 
— in which the author’s own comment or reflection is 
effectivdy put into the mouth of an actor or a spectator 
of the action. 

This pragmatic historiography is frequently called 
* deuteronomistic * ; on account of its affinity to Deuter- 
onomy . 1 * * * * It flourished in the latter part of the seventh 
century and especially in the sixth ; but the same 
moralising treatment of the history, the same distinctive 
turns of thought and phrase, recur in much later writers 
— e.g. , in the Chronicler 9 — and the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the school is nowhere formulated* so clearly and 
concisdy as by Josephus in the Introduction to his 
Antiquities (3, § 14, Niese). 

i. Deuteronomistic history of the two kingdoms. — The 
first product of the new school of historians was a 
T THa history of the kingdoms of Judah and 

. . * . .. Israel from the accession of Solo- 

deutoonomisti 0 mon , ^ the faU of Jeru . 

salem, which (in a second redaction 
dating from after the middle of the 6 th century) we 
have in the Books of Kings. The author took his 
material from older histories such as have been spoken 
of above (§ 5 ). The purpose to enforce the moral of 
the history appears in the selection of material as well 
as in the treatment of it It is presumably to this 
author that we are to ascribe the omission of all details 
concerning whole reigns (e.g. , Omri), where the recorded 
facts did not conform to the historical theory. The 
sovereign is responsible for the purity of the national 
religion ; upon every king a summary judgment is passed 
from this point of view. 

With hardly an exception, all have come short of the strict 
standard of the deuteronomic law: but this departure has 
degrees; some — the good kings of Judah — only tolerated the 
worship erf 1 Yahwfe at illegitimate altars (high places) ; others — 
Jeroboam and his successors in the northern kingdom — wor- 
shipped idols of Yahwfc : others still introduced foreign gods and 
rites. A few suppressed gross abuses such as the kidlshim (see 
Idolatry, f 6) ; only Hezekiah and Josiah instituted thorough- 
going reforms, which were made the more imperative by the 
revival and importation of all kinds of heathenism under their 
predecessors, Ahaz and Manasseh. 

The history is interpreted upon deuteronomic prin- 
ciples, which are clearly x set forth at the beginning 
in the prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple, and are first applied to Solomon himself. 

The earlier part of his reign, we are told, was prosperous ; in 
his later years there were revolts abroad and treasons at home ; 
after his death the kingdom was divided ; the cause was that 
Solomon in his old age, under the influence of his foreign wives, 
introduced the worship of other gods ; the prophet Anijah the 

1 Particularly to the secondary parts of that book. 

S Cp also 9 Macc. 

* This was the natural beginning under the influence of the 

prophets and the immediate impression of the deuteronomic 

reforms. 
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Shilonite declares the sin and denounces the divine judgment 
(1 K. 11). 

The editor, who after the fall of Judah revised the 
work of his predecessor and gave the Book of Kings 
substantially its present form, sharpened the pragmatism 
throughout in the spirit of Jeremiah and Ezekiel and of 
the contemporary additions to Deuteronomy (esp. 4 29 / 
and the end of 28) ; the Exile itself is the final vindi- 
cation of the prophetic theodicy. 

The rhetorical character of the new historical writing especi- 
ally invited amplification; if the older authors seemed not 
sufficiently to have emphasised the lesson, the later ones supplied 
the deficiency. Such chapters as x K. 18 exemplify the growth 
of moralising legend in the youngest additions to the book. 
The systematic chronology also, with its calculated synchron- 
isms, is the work of the exilic editor. 1 

ii. The pre-monarchic period. — The earlier history 
was now taken in hand by the new school The in- 
vasions and forays of the neighbouring peoples in the 
period before the kingdom were divine visitations, just 
like the invasions of . Egyptians, Syrians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians in later times . 9 The sin, also, which pro- 
voked this judgment was the same, unfaithfulness to the 
religion of Yahw 6 . The stories of the judges illustrate 
this moral. 

In a general introduction (Judg. 26 8 6) and in the introduc- 
tions to the individual stories the author draws out the lesson : 
whenever Israel fell into the worship of the gods of Canaan, 
Yahwfc gave it over into the power of its foes ; when in distress 
it turned to him again, he raised up a champion and delivered 
it (see Judges, | a). Those parts of the older book of stories 
which could not be adapted to this scheme were omitted. A 
chronology having the same systematic basis as that of Kings, 
and directly connected with the latter, was supplied (see Chron- 
ology, g 5). 

Here also more than one stage in the deuteronomistic 
redaction is probably to be recognised. The deutero- 
nomistic book of Judges included Eli and Samuel, and 
was an introduction to the history of the kings. 

In the view of the author, the deliverers formed a continuous 
succession of extraordinary rulers (sk 5 ph 2 (im, ‘judges *), differing 
from the kings who followed them in that their office was not 
hereditary, each being immediately designated by God. 

The history of Saul and David (1 S. was not 

subjected to so thorough a deuteronomistic redaction. 

The rejection of Saul was already sufficiently motived in the 
prophetic source — he disobeyed the commandment of God by 
his prophet (1 S. 15) : the glorious reign of David was, from the 
point of view of the pragmatic school, evidence enough of his 
fidelity to the religion of Yahwfc. The traces of deuteronomistic 
hands in z S. I8-2 S. 21 are limited to relatively inconsiderable 
additions (see Samuel ii., gg 2 f. 5 f). 

iii. Prehistoric period. — The peculiar deuteronomistic 
pragmatism was from its nature little applicable to the 
patriarchal story or the primeval history. The wander- 
ings, from Horeb to the banks of the Jordan, are briefly 
recounted from this point of view in Dt. 1-3 (cp also 
9 7 -IO 5 ) ; but in the parallel portions of Ex. and Nu. 
there is no evidence of a deuteronomistic recension. 
The history of the conquest of Canaan as we have it in 
Joshua is, on the other hand, largely the work of an 
author of this school (see Joshua, §§4 11). 

The corruption of the religion of Israel was, as Hosea had 
taught, the consequence of contamination with the religion of 
Canaan ; the prophetic legislation strictly forbids alliance and 
especially intermarriage with the inhabitants of the land 
Ex. 84 z2-z6) ; the later deuteronomists demanded their extermin- 
ation as the only sure way to prevent the infection (Dt. 7 2). 
The generations which followed Joshua had neglected these 
commands and reaped the bitter consequences (cp Judg. 2 1-5, 
late) ; hut Joshua and the god-fearing generation, which in the 


late) ; hut Joshua and the god-fearing generation, whu 
might of Yahwfc conquered Canaan, did God’s bidding faithfully 
in this as in all o trier things. They must, therefore, have 


in this as in all omer things. They must, therefore, have 
destroyed the Canaanites, root and branch ; if the older histories 
did not so represent it, they must be corrected. This is the chief 
motive of the deuteronomistic account of the conquest (see esp. 
Josh. 10-12). We have here an instructive example of the way 
m which the pragmatic dogma overrides a conflicting tradition ; 
what is said to have been has to yield to what must h&vt been. 
The unflinching consequence with which this unhistorical re- 
presentation of the conquest is carried through reminds us of 
the Chronicler (see below, f 15), and, with other things, suggests 
that the deuteronomistic redaction of Joshua is one of the later 

1 See Kings, | 3, Chronology, f 6 /. 

9 How far this treatment may nave been preformed in older 
recensions (Ea Rjg) is a mooted point ; cp Judges, § 14. 
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products of the school, 1 which continued its work long after the 
restoration. 

Besides the productions of the deuteronomistic school 
of historians, we have one other work from the sixth 

8 Biography century which possesses a peculiar in- 
of JeremialL terest » t ^ ie hfe the prophet Jeremiah, 

which was united with the collections 
of his oracles by the compiler of our book of Jeremiah. 
It was written from the memories of the prophet’s inti- 
mate disciples, apparently not long after his death. In 
addition to its historical value, especially for the reign 
of Zedekiah and the years following the fall of Jerusalem, 
and its still greater value as a revelation of the person- 
ality of one of the greatest of the prophets, it is, as far 
as we know, the first essay in biography, and stands 
nearly, or quite, alone in the extant literature. 8 

In the Persian period, probably in the fifth century, 

9 The Hebrew a PP earec * a wor ^ which treated the 
* Original! ’ • p ancient history from a new point of 

i. The history . — The author's purpose was to set 
forth the origin of the sacred institutions and laws of 
the Jews, thus showing their antiquity and authority. 
Beginning with the creation of the world, he closed with 
a minute description of the territories of the several 
tribes in Canaan. The contents and character of this 
work, now generally designated by critics by the symbol 
P, Pj. Pg. 8 etc., are sufficiently exhibited elsewhere. 4 

The whole tendency of the book is to carry back the origin of 
Jewish institutions to the remote past ; the sabbath was ordained 
at the creation ; the prohibition of blood was given to Noah ; 
circumcision is the seal of the covenant with Abraham; the 
developed temple ritual of the kingdom and even the temple 
itself with all its paraphernalia — in portable form — are Mosaic ; 
the post-exilic high priest has his prototype in Aaron. 

This is, no doubt, to some extent to be ascribed to 
the working of a natural and familiar process which 
may be observed in the older literature as well as in the 
later (Chronicles) ; it may also be surmised that there 
was a desire to give the laws, in the eyes of the Jews 
themselves, the authority of immemorial prescription or 
the sanctity of most solemn promulgation. Besides 
this, however, the question may properly be asked, 
whether contact with the ancient civilisation and religion 
of Babylonia may not have prompted the author to 
attempt to vindicate the antiquity of the Jewish religion, 
just as, somewhat later, the Hellenistic historians, especi- 
ally in Egypt, were moved to do. The same influence 
may be suspected in the minute chronology, which in 
its antediluvian parts certainly stands in some connec- 
tion with that of the Babylonians (see Chronology, § 4). 

ii. The laws. — The Mosaic laws in the 1 Origines * are 
doubtless to be regarded not as a transcript of the actual 
praxis of the author’s own time, but as an ideal of the 
religious community and its worship, projected into the 
golden age of the past as Ezekiel’s is projected into the 
golden age of the future. Whether the book was com- 
posed with the more definite aim of serving as the basis 
of a reform in the Jerusalem use, is not so clear ; the 
whole character of die work seems unfavourable to the 
hypothesis that P G was from the beginning a reform 
programme as the original Deuteronomy was. 

iii. Sources. — The narrative portions of the work 
present an appearance of statistical exactness in matters 
of chronology, genealogy, census -lists, and the like, 
which led earlier scholars, who regarded P as the oldest 
stratum in the Pentateuch (cp Hexateuch, § 24), to 
infer that the author had access to ancient documentary 
records. This supposition is excluded both by the late 
date of P G and by the character of the matter in question. 
See Genesis, § 2 /. 

1 Perhaps it is a second redaction. 

2 The older legends of Elijah and Elisha, and the multi- 
tudinous prophet legends of later times are hardly to be com- 
pared. 

* P G , the groundwork of P, Ps, secondary extensions of P G . 

4 See Hbxateuch, | 24 ; Genesis, * % f . ; Exodus, f f a 5 ; 
Leviticus, §3; Numbers, | xoff \ Joshua, || 5 12. 
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The semblance of more definite statistical knowledge in P, as 
compared with the older historians, has an instructive parallel in 
the younger Roman annalists, for example, Valerius Antias, 1 
and is to be explained in the same way. We have another 
illustration of the same phenomenon in Chronicles. 

In the patriarchal story and the narrative of the exodus . 
it is not demonstrable that the author used any other 
sources than the older historical works which, combined 
with his own, have been transmitted to us (J and E) ; 
but he doubtless had them in a more complete form, 
and, it may be, in a different recension. Whether in 
the primeval history he made a fresh draught upon 
Babylonian tradition — in the account of creation (Gen. 1), 
for example, or in the variant form of the flood legend 
— or whether here also he had Hebrew precursors, is a 
question which seems at present not to admit of a 
confident answer (see Creation, §§3^ xi 17/. ; 
Deluge, §§ \off. ). 

iv. Later additions. — P contained many laws pur- 
porting to have been given to Moses ; to these a multi- 
tude of others were added by later hands, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in whole collections (P s ), until the 
symmetry and consistency of the original work was 
completely destroyed ; the result was the heterogeneous 
conglomerate which it is customary to call the Priests' 
Code (see Hexateuch, Law Literature). Late 
additions to the narrative parts of P also can be recog- 
nised, especially in Ex. and Nil (see Exodus, § 5, 
Numbers, §§ 10^). 

It has been observed above (§ 3) that copies of the 
same work, differing in text or in contents, were com- 

10 Histories P ared and combine d by subsequent tran- 
^nwW^ 88 scriber-editors. A process of a similar 
com meo. on a much larger scale, was the 

union of the parallel histories J and E in one continuous 
narrative, JE. 

i. Union of J and E . — This task was accomplished 
with considerable skill ; the redactor (R JB ) for the most 
part reproduces the text of his sources with little change, 
combining them in different ways as the nature of the 
case indicated. The additions of his own which he 
makes are akin to the later strata of the separate books, 

J and E ; they are chiefly enlargements upon prophetic 
motives in the history, and have frequently a repro- 
ductive character, as, e.g. , in the renewal of the promises 
to the patriarchs. 9 The author (Rje) probably lived in 
the second half of the seventh century. This composite 
work can be followed in our historical books from the 
creation to the reign of David ; if it went farther than 
this, the latter part was supplanted by a history of the 
kingdoms written on a different plan. 

JE did not at once displace the separate works J and 
E ; they continued to circulate till a considerably later 
time, and later transcribers of JE may have enriched 
their copies by the introduction from the older books of 
matter which the first redactor (Rje) bad not included. 

The deuteronomistic redaction described above (§ 6/. ) 
is based upon JE, though some of the deuteronomists 
used E, at least, separately. 

ii. Union of JE with D and P . — A post-exilic redac- 
tion, finally, united P with JE and D. The method of 
the redactor (R P ) is more mechanical than that of RjbJ 
his religious and historical point of view is that of P — 
especially of the later additions to P — and Chron.* 

iii. Later priestly editors. — R P very likely ended his 
compilation where P itself ended ; but later editors not 
only made additions to his work, but also extended a 
priestly redaction over the books of Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings, sometimes restoring (from JE) passages 
which the deuteronomistic redaction had omitted, some- 
times adding matter drawn from the midrash of their 

1 The fondness of Valerius for enormous numbers also is shared 
by P. 

2 On the character and method of this redaction see further, 
Hexateuch, | 24 ; Genesis, | 6 ; Exodus, | 3 ; Numbers, 
1 6 ; Joshua, | xx ; Judges, 1 14. 

8 See Hexateuch, | 29 f : Genesis, | 2 ; Exodus, | • ; 
Leviticus ; Numbers, | ax ; Joshua, | xx ; Judges, 1 14. 
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time, sometimes combining the old version of a story 
with the midrash upon it In this way the great 
Hebrew history, from the creation to the fall of Judah, 
which we possess in Gen. -a K. , gradually assumed sub- 
stantially its present form. In consequence of the 
essentially compilatory character of the Jewish historio- 
graphy, this work of the fifth or fourth century B.C. has 
fortunately preserved, without material change, large 
parts of the pre-exilic historical literature, from the 
tenth century to the sixth. 1 

The national history of Judah came to an end in the 
year 586, when Judaea became a Babylonian province. 
11 . - During the century which followed, 

many writers occupied themselves with 
tS the history of the kingdoms and of the 

tJonofUw ?*“ (?* above J § 7) : 

was little to inspire the Jews either m 

™ a * ue# Judaea or in Babylonia to write the his- 
tory of their own times. It is plain that when long 
afterwards the attempt was made to relate the events 
of this period, the author had hardly any material at 
his command except the references to the completion of 
the temple in the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. It 
is scarcely to be doubted that in the archives of the 
temple the succession of the priests, repairs and improve- 
ments of the edifice, and other matters, were recorded, 
and official documents relating to the temple and its 
privileges or to the city were preserved ; 8 perhaps also 
lists of families (with their domiciles), on the basis of 
which the capitation tax was collected ; some such 
material is preserved by the Chronicler. There is much 
less, however, than might have been expected ; it is 
possible that the archives were partially or completely 
destroyed when the city was taken by the armies of 
Ochus, as they were almost certainly destroyed in the 
days of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

A new type of Jewish historical literature is repre- 
sented by the memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra. 8 Nehe- 
la. Paroonal miah narrates in a P 1 ^ 11 and straight- 
m oiriL forward way, though not without a just 
appreciation of his own merit, what he 
had done for his people by restoring in the face of great 
difficulties the ruinous defences of Jerusalem, and by 
remedying many abuses which he found rife in the 
community. 4 Ezra tells how he conducted a colony 
from Babylonia to Jerusalem, and describes the sad 
state of things he found among priests and people, his 
efforts to purge the community from the contamination 
of mixed marriages, and finally the introduction and 
solemn ratification of the book of the law. 8 

The memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra were used by 
the Chronicler as sources for the reign of Artaxerxes, 
and through him considerable portions of them have 
been transmitted to us, though curtailed, deranged, 
and in parts wrought over. 

To the latter part of the Persian or the beginning of 
the Greek period must be ascribed another of the 
18 | wnia < rt sources of the Chronicler ; an Aramaic 
elmmielA of narrat ‘ ve * incorporating documents 
Jarnaaiam. re ^ at * ve to *ke building of the walls of 
jflrnnum Jerusalem and of the temple, parts of 
which, worked over and supplemented by the Chronicler, 
are preserved in Ezra 4-6. The original scope of the 

1 A most instructive parallel to the Jewish literature in this 
respect is afforded by the Christian chroniclers and historians of 
the Middle Axes ; see, for example, the Saxon Annalist, in 
Monumenta Germania, 6. 

8 The library of the Jerusalem patriarchate now contains a 
collection of Arabic and Turkish edicts about the holy places, 
beginning with the 1 Testament of Mohammed.’ 

® Delitzsch (ZL TZl 36 [70]) compares the beginning of the 
memoir literature among the Greeks and Romans. See also 
Wachsmuth, Einl. 204./ 

4 A natural motive for the memoirs is the desire to acqua in t 
the Jews in the E. with what he had found and done in Jeru- 
salem. See Nehemiah. 

6 See Ezra and Ezra-Nehemiah. The genuineness of the 
Memoirs of Ezra has recently been impeached by Torrey, Eero- 
Nehemiah C96). 
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work can only be uncertainly guessed from the extant 
fragments. The conjecture that other parts of Ezra 
were translated into Hebreyr from the same source (van 
Hoonacker, Ho worth) is not well founded. Some 
interest attaches to these fragments as the first trace of 
historical writing in the vernacular. The experiment 
seems to have found little favour ; Hebrew was too 
firmly established as the. literary language. 

To the same age is to be assigned a lost work on the 
history of the kingdom which is frequently referred to 
14 The bjr Chronicler, and of which considerable 
Midraah P^ 5 8X6 preserved in Chronicles. The 
Chronicler cites this work under a variety 

01 AJngs. namgg (Book of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, or, of Judah and Israel, etc.), and particular 
sections of it under special titles (Words 1 of Samuel 
the Seer, Nathan the Prophet, Gad the Seer, 8 and so 
on). Twice the book is referred to under the signifi- 
cant name ‘midrash’ (zhTp), — The Midrash of the 
Book of Kings (a Ch. 24*7), the Midrash of the Prophet 
Iddo (ib. I822). 

The name denotes a homiletic exposition, particularly a story 
teaching some edifying religious or moral lesson, and usually 
attaching itself more or less loosely to the words of an older text. 
This is die character of both the passages in connection with 
which the term occurs, and of many others in Chronicles e.g., 

2 Ch. 148 [73-lB xs 20 285-15 8810-19, etc. Budde {ZATlV 
12 yjff.) called attention to the fact that edifying stories of a kind 
similar to those which in Chronicles are supposed to come from 
the lost Midrash of Kings are found in other parts of the OT, 
and conjectured that the Prayer of Manasseh and the Books of 
Jonah and Ruth are derived from the same work, extracts from 
which he surmises in 1 S. 16 1-13 and z K. 13. The obvious 
resemblance is, however, sufficiently explained by the supposition 
that these writings, together with other pieces of the same kind 
in Num. and Judg., are the product of the same age and school ; 
that they were all taken from the same book is hardly to be 
proved. 

That the ' Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah ’ 
which the Chronicler cites was based upon the deutero- 
nomistic history of the kingdoms (Sam. -Kings) is 
beyond question. The most probable theory is that it 
was an edition of that work enriched by the introduction 
of a large element of historical midrash illustrating the 
moral and religious lessons which the history ought to 
teach, and with such changes and omissions as the 
additions or the author’s pragmatism rendered necessary. 
Its relation to the canonical Kings was thus very 
similar to the relation of the Book of Jubilees to Genesis. 
The author’s religious point of view, ruling interests, 
and literary manner so closely resemble those of the 
Chronicler that what is to be said under this head will 
best be reserved for the next paragraph. 

In the early part of the Greek period, probably after 
300 B. C. , an author connected with the temple composed 
IB Tha a histol 7 Jerusalem from the time of 
Chronicle of David to the latter ^ 3Lrt o{ the fourth 

Jerusalem. cen '™?. ; P refixin S a sk ; eleton ? f ‘ he 

preceding history from the creation to 

the death of Saul in the form of genealogies, in which 
are manifested interests the same as those which 
dominate the body of the book. This history we 
possess in our Books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
which originally formed a single continuous work. 

The narrative begins with Saul’s last battle, the anointing of 
David as King of all Israel, and the taking of Jerusalem (z Ch. 
10/C); from this point to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadrezzar it runs parallel to Sam. and Kings, but deals 
with Judah only. From the deportation of 586 the author 
passes at once to the edict of Cyrus permitting the Jews to 
return to Palestine (a Ch. 80 22 f . = Ezra 1 x /.)• The return and 
the rebuilding of the temple are then related, to the completion 
of the building in the sixth year of Darius; then follows 
immediately the commission of Ezra in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, his return at the head of a colony, and his attempted 
reforms in Jerusalem (Ezra 7 if.')', and, again without any con- 
nection, the appointment of Nehemiah as governor in the 

1 i.e., ‘Narrative [of Samuel’, etc.]. 

3 See Chronicles, (62. It is not quite clear whether this form 
of citation is only a convenient way of indicating the part of the 
extensive work in which the prophet named figured ; or whether 
it implies a theory that each prophet wrote the events of his 
own time (Jos. c . Ap, 1 8). 
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twentieth year of Artaxerxes,the rebuilding of the walls (Neh. 1-7), 
and the ratification of the law (Neh. 8-10). The narrative ends 
with the measures of reform which Nehemiah found necessary 
on the occasion of a second visit in the thirty -second year of 
Artaxerxes ; but the genealogies are brought down to the reign 
of the last Persian king. 

The author’s sources naturally varied for the different 
periods. 

i. For the earlier part of the work he used the Hexa- 
teuch and the older historical books, the genealogical 
material in which he excerpted, condensed, and combined 
in his own way, supplementing it with constructions of 
his own which plainly reflect post-exilic conditions. 

ii. For the history of the kingdom the ulterior source 
was the deuteronomistic work (Sam. -Kings) ; it seems 
probable, however, that the Chronicler used this work, 
not in the form in which it lies before us, but as it was 
embodied in the Midrash of Kings (§ 14), of which 
Chronicles may then be regarded as mainly an abridg- 
ment. 

iii. From the fall of Jerusalem in 586 to the time of 
Alexander, the sources were the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, 1 the Aramaic history already spoken of (§ 13), 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra (§ 12), a list of high 
priests from Jeshua to Jaddua, and probably other 
priestly genealogies, etc. The narrative material all 
belonged to the first quarter century of the Persian period 
and a few years in the reign of Artaxerxes ; there was 
evidently no continuous historical tradition, written or 
oral, when the Chronicler wrote ; indeed, his knowledge 
was not sufficient to enable him rightly to arrange the 
fragmentary remains at his disposal. 2 * 

In the Chronicler’s account of the first two (i. and 
ii. ) of these three periods there are occasional historical 
notices not otherwise transmitted to us which seem to 
come from old sources. 

The recension of Gen. -Kings which lay before the Chronicler 
or the author of the Midrash may have been different from ours, 
as the recension in the hands of the Alexandrian translators 
frequently differed from that on which MT is based. The 
restoration, by the last redactor of Judges, of considerable 
material from JE which the deuteronomistic redactor had 
omitted, proves that the final loss of the old Hebrew history books 
occurred at a comparatively late time, as so much of the classic 
literature perished late in the Byzantine period. 

The Chronicler’s work is an ecclesiastical history ; the 
Jewish Church in Jerusalem is its subject. The whole 
history of the Northern Kingdom, which was included 
not only in the deuteronomistic Book of Kings but also 
in the Chronicler’s immediate source, the Book of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah, is therefore omitted. The 
temple, the ministry, the ritual, have central importance ; 
and special interest is shown in the prominence of the 
Levites on festal occasions (see Chronicles, § 7). The 
clergy are also the custodians of the law ; they give 
instruction in it and decisions under it. The liturgy 
of the temple and the minute organisation of the ministry 
with its guilds of musicians, singers, door-keepers, etc. , 
are attributed to David. 8 Upon the deuteronomistic 
pragmatism which it found in its sources the post- 
exilic History superimposed a pragmatism of a new 
type. In it also prosperity and adversity depend upon 
fidelity to the religion of Yahwfc ; but the conception of 
religion is clerical rather than prophetic. The ideas of 
theodicy and retribution are more mechanical ; 4 * the 
vindication of God’s law is not only sure, it is also 
signal and swift. 

The exhibition of this principle in history is the motive of the 
most radical changes made in the representation of the older 
books as well as in the long haggadic additions. In both, it is 
probable that the Chronicler was preceded by the author of the 
Midrash ; but the same spirit appears in the Chronicler’s own 
work in Ezra and Neh. 6 * 


1 The influence of Is. 40 /f. is also visible. 

2 The derangement of Ezra- Neh. is, however, partly to be 
ascribed to later hands. 

6 This may be connected with the belief that David composed 
Psalms for the temple service. 

4 The influence of Ezekiel is manifest. 

6 On the character of the additions and changes, see 

Chronicles, | iff . 
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Taken altogether, it is as historical midrash (t.e., as 
edifying fiction with an historical background), not as 
history, that Chronicles, like its lost precursor, must be 
regarded and judged. This type of literature enjoyed, 
as we shall see, an immense popularity in the Greek 
period among both Hebrew and Hellenistic Jews. 

The first part of the Chronicle of Jerusalem, from 
the creation to the exile, ran parallel to the great 
historical work Gen. -Kings ; the second, beginning 
with the edict of Cyrus, had no competitor. The 
latter was accordingly detached to serve, under the 
title Book of Ezra, 1 as a continuation of the older 
history through the Persian period. When at a later 
time the first part (Chronicles) was given a place in the 
canon, it was not reunited with Ezra, but was counted 
either as the last (Talmud) or as the first (Massdra) of 
the Kethubim (see Canon, § 9). In the Alexandrian 
Bible, where a general rearrangement was effected, 
the original order was restored. 

The oldest Greek translation of the post-exilic History is 
preserved to us as a torso, beginning with a Ch. 86 1-27 and 
ending abruptly with Neh. 8 xa.* It presents the material in a 
different — and to some extent more original — order than MT 
and the later Greek version ; and contains one long passage not 
found in either (Pages of Darius, 8 /.).% 


A sketch of Jewish historical literature would be 
incomplete without some mention of the popular religious 
lfl Ponular stories abundant in the last three or 
relieSua * our centurles before our era. These 

stories ^ have an historical setting, and 

* doubtless passed from the beginning, 
as they still do with many, for veracious history. In 
character they do not essentially differ from the haggadic 
additions in Chronicles ; but instead of attaching them- 
selves to a given situation in the older history, they 
create their own situation. With this freedom is 


naturally connected a greater variety in the motive and 
moral of the story. 

i. and ii. Two of the longer tales of this class, to 
which we might perhaps give the name historical 
romances, are the books of Judith and Esther. They 
have in common the patriotic motive, and also that in 
each it is a woman who, at great peril to herself, saves 
her people from threatened destruction. Judith (q.v.) 
was probably written in Palestine, in Hebrew. The 
setting of the action is purely fictitious ; the author’s 
notions of history and of geography, beyond his own 
region, are of the most confused kind. 

If any historical incident furnished the nucleus of the story, 
the circumstances had been thoroughly forgotten. The religious 
point of view, as it appears in the speech of Achior, for example, 
and in the stress laid on clean meats (cp Dan. 1) and the sacred- 
ness of tithes, etc., is that of correct Judaism it is erroneous to 
say of Pharisaism. The lesson of faith in God and fidelity to 
his law is obvious ; but it is not necessary to assume that the 
book was written to inculcate this lesson and to encourage its 
readers in a particular crisis. 

The considerable differences in the recensions (three Greek, Old 
Latin, Syriac) show that the book had considerable currency ; 
but it never enjoyed the same popularity as its companion, 
Esther. 4 


A peculiar interest attaches to Esther (q.v.) as one 
of the very few remaining pieces of the literature of the 
Oriental Jews. 6 The feast of Purim (q.v.), the origin 
of which is celebrated in the book, 6 was certainly 
adopted by the Jews in the E. Probably too (see 
Esther, § 7) the legend was borrowed or imitated ; 
but this does not alter the fact that the story constructed 
upon it is one of the most characteristic works of Jewish 
fiction. 

How the young Jewess Esther becomes Queen of Persia ; how 


1 Our Ezra and Nehemiah (cp Ezra-Neh., 1 4). 

2 See Ezra (The Greek). 

8 See Torrey, JBL 16 168-170 ; cp Ezra (Greek), | 6 z. 

4 On parallels and reminiscences in Jewish literature see 
Lipsius in Z WT 10 337 ff . (’67). The midrashimall put the occur- 
rence in the Asmonaean < tunes, and several of them connect it 
with the Hanukka festivities as Esther is connected with Purim. 

6 Tobit is the only other of which this can confidently be 
affirmed. 

6 In the subscription to the Greek version it is called fcrwyoAi) 
top iftpovpcu (Esth. 10 xx). 
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the proud vizier Hainan is compelled to do die almost royal 
honour he had conceived for himself to the Jew Mordecai whom 
he hates most of aU men ; and how Esther by her address saves 
her people from the general massacre which Hainan had planned, 
gets the minister hanged on his own gallows and Mordecai 
appointed in his place, and procures a counter-edict by authority 
of which the Jews in Susa and the provinces slaughter their 
fellow-subjects without resistance,— *hat was something to delight 
the heart of a race whose peculiarities and contempt for the state 
religion involved it in such bitter sufferings. 

When the temple was destroyed and the other feasts 
ceased, Purim only gained in importance, and the book 
connected with Purim so well expressed the feelings of 
the oppressed Jews that Esther became, next to the 
Torah, the best known and most highly-prized book in 
the Canon. 1 

iff. A book of very different spirit and tendency is 
Jonah (q.v . ), which tells how the prophet, who was 
unwilling to preach to the heathen, was miraculously 
constrained to go, and how at his message Ninevah 
repented and its doom was averted, and pointedly 
rebukes the spirit which would have God show no 
mercy upon the nations. The protest against the 
persuasion that God’s word and his compassion are for 
the Jews only is noteworthy. The book is not only a 
story about a prophet ; more than any other product of 
its age, it breathes the prophet’s spirit. 3 

iv. A similar motive is thought by many to actuate 
the Book of Ruth (q.v.)\ the author would answer 
those who, like Ezra and Nehemiah, were so hot 
against mixed marriages, by showing how the blood of a 
Moabite ancestress flowed in the veins of David himself. 

v. One of the most pleasing of these writings is 
Tobit (q.v. ), with its atfractive pictures of Jewish piety 
and its instructive glimpses of current superstitions, for 
the history of both of which it is an important source. 
It is a moral tale simply, without any ulterior motive 
other than the edification of its readers. The numerous 
varying recensions show that it had a wide popularity 
among Jews as it had afterwards among Christians. See 
Achiacharus. 

vi. Smaller didactic stories. — Other stories celebrate 
the constancy of pious Jews to their religion in spite of 
all efforts to turn them from it. The Gentile world- 
power, whether represented by Babylonian, Persian, 
Seleucid, or Ptolemy, appears not only as the oppressor 
but also as the persecutor of the Jews, prohibiting the 
exercise of their religion and trying to force them to 
worship idols and practise abominable rites. 

Some of the stories tell of the miraculous deliverance of God’s 
faithful servants, others of the triumphant fortitude of the 
martyrs under the most appalling tortures. To inspire a like 
faith and devotion in the readers, leading diem to prize more 
highly a religion which has produced such fruits, and making 
them also ready, if need be, to die for their holy law, is the 
obvious motive of the tales. 3 

To this class belong the stories of Daniel and the 
three Jewish youths in Babylon, in the Book of Daniel 
(?•»•)• 

Here the faithful worshippers of Yahwfc are miraculously 
delivered from the fiery furnace and the lions’ den, and endued 
with a supernatural wisdom which puts all the Chaldaean 
astrologers and magicians to shame, so that the heathen kings 
are constrained to confess the god of the Jews the supreme God. 

In the Greek version other stories are added ; Susanna 
and the Elders, illustrating Daniel's wisdom in judg- 
ment ; Bel and the Dragon, showing how Daniel ingeni- 
ously proved to Cyrus that the gods of the Babylonians 
were no gods. The display erf Jewish wisdom before 
heathen kings is the motive also of the story of the 
Three Pages of Darius (i Esd. 8z/. ), where a contest 
of wits in answer to the question, What is the mightiest 
thing on earth? wins for Zerubbabel permission to 
return and restore the temple at Jerusalem. 4 

The Greek-speaking Jews also had their story-books 
with similar subjects. One of these is 3 Maccabees (see 

1 The entire lack of a religious element in the story was made 
good in the Greek translation by extensive additions. 

3 CpEzek.8 5 / MaLlxxX 

3 we should compare the Christian martfria, 

4 Cp Ep. Arist. tiff. (Schmidt) ; Ezra (Greek), § 6. 
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Maccabees [Third]), which professes to narrate 
events in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator after the 
defeat of Seleucus III. at Raphia in 317 b.c. It may be 
regarded as in some sense a Hellenistic counterpart to 
Esther, and is one of the worst specimens of this kind 
of fiction. 

It seems to be an elaborated variation of an older legend 
preserved by Josephus (c. Ap. 25)1 Many scholars are of the 
opinion that the occasion of writing the book was the persecution 
of the Alexandrian Jews under Caligula.* 

Of the stories of martyr heroism, the most famous 
are those of the aged Eleazar and of the mother and 
her seven sons in a Macc. 6 / , repeated in great detail 
in 4 Macc. , which took their place among the most 
popular of Christian martyria . 

There were doubtless many other religious stories in 
circulation ; from a later period considerable remains of 
a similar literature have come down to us ; e.g. , the tale 
of Joseph’s wife Aseneth (see Apocrypha, § 12). 

The glorious events of the Asmonasan age inspired 
more than one author to write the history of Mattathias 
Hint, of kis sons. The oldest and by far the 
n ~~ most important of these works is that 

n iwlw ’ which we have in the First Book of 
zienrew. Maccabees (see Maccabees [First]), 
written in Hebrew, probably in the reign of John 
Hyrcanus. It covers the period from the accession 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (175 B.c.) to the death of 
Simon (135 b.c. ) ; but it deals chiefly with the struggle 
with the Syrians ; of the fierce and treacherous strife 
of Jewish parties we catch only passing glimpses. 
The author had probably no older written account of 
the events, but drew upon a tradition close to the 
Asmonaean house. Besides this tradition, he incor- 
porated certain documents which were preserved in 
public places (14 27/: ) or in the archives (cp 11 37 12 7). 3 

The writer is sincerely religious, as are the heroes of 
his story. As to his method of conceiving history, we 
need only point out here that the action moves wholly 
on the earthly stage, without miracle, or prophecy. 

1 Macc. is an historical source of the first value for the 
times of the early Asmonaeans ; it is deeply to be 
regretted that we have not similar sources for other 
epochs of Jewish history. 

At the end of the work (16 23/ ) the reader is referred 
for information about the following period to the 
Chronicles of the high- priesthood of John Hyrcanus. 
Of these Chronicles nothing has survived ; it cannot 
even be shown that the history of Hyrcanus’ rule in 
Josephus ultimately goes back — in whole or in part — to 
these Chronicles.® 

The struggle of their brethren in Palestine had a keen 
interest for the Greek-speaking Jews also. Jason of 
18 Greek, pyrene wrote a history of it in five books, 

* beginning with the antecedents of the con- 

flict under Onias III., and ending, if we are to judge 
from the summary of its contents in 2 Macc. 2x9-23, 
with the liberation of the city by Tudas after the victory 
over Nicanor (cp 2 Macc. 15 37). 4 We know this work 
only through 2 Macc. , which is professedly an abridg- 
ment of it. The original must have been very prolix, 
which is perhaps one reason why it was not more 
generally known. The character of the work is in 
striking contrast to 1 Macc. ; it imitates and outdoes 
the worst types of Greek rhetorical historiography.® 
The straining for effect is tiresomely persistent Every- 
thing is exaggerated ; special divine interventions occur 
at every turn ; and the operation of the law of retribu- 
tion is everywhere emphasised (see chap. 9 ). There is 

1 See now, however, BQchler, Tobiaden u. Oniaden, 172 ff. 

X bnthe grau ”° fth “ e p ^*“ macca “ >s(f, “ tx 

3 Against Bloch see Destinon, 44. 

4 Schurer considers it doubtful whether Jason made an end 
here; but cp 2 Macc. 2 20, and see wilhrich, Judtn «. 
Griecken , 66. 

3 See, however, Bitchier, 277 ff., Nxese, Hermes , 190a 
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no evidence that Jason had any written sources ; the 
whole character of the book suggests rather that he 
derived his information from the reports — confused and 
mingled with legend — which came 1 by various channels 
from Palestine. On the two epistles in 2 Macc. 1 x -2 18, 
and on the other critical points, see Maccabees 
< Second).* 

Other writings of a legendary character are known to 
us through Josephus, who, directly or indirectly, drew 
upon them in his history of the Greek period ; among 
them were the account of Alexander’s relations to the 
Jews (Ant, xi. 8) and the stoiy of the Tobiadae and 
Oniadae (Joseph the tax-farmer), Ant. xii. 4 , cp BJ 1 x. 
On the latter see Bilchler (op. cit. preceding col. n. 1). 

In the third and the second centuries B.C., most of 
the Hebrew historical literature was translated into 

19 . Histories of in the new centres of 

the Jewish veoDle ^ ree ^ cu ^ ture » especially m Alex- 
is HeUeniatio ° andria, became acquainted with the 
^ Jews* writings of Greek historians, and 
with works like those of Manetho 
and Berossus, written in Greek, through which the 
ancient history of Egypt and Babylonia from authentic 
sources was brought to the knowledge of the educated 
world. It would be strange, indeed, if they had not 
felt stirred to perform a like service for the history of 
their own nation. 

i. Demetrius . — The earliest of these writings of which 
we know anything is that of Demetrius, II epl ruv iv rg 
TouficUg /WiXetiw'. 4 It is a chronological epitome 
rather than a narrative history, and was doubtless 
composed for Jewish readers. The author brings to 
the solution of the difficult problems of chronology 
thorough knowledge of the OT and great acumen. 

The occasional explanations of other difficulties in the Scriptures 
show honesty as well as ingenuity. The close connection in 
many of these points between the Hellenistic and the Palestinian 
exegesis has also been remarked. 

ii. Eupolemos . — The work of Eupolemos under a 
similar title was of a different nature. He narrated the 
history more at large, and with embellishments in the 
taste of his times, such as the correspondence of Solomon 
with the pharaoh, the legend of Jeremiah (fr. 24), and 
so on. In him also we first note the disposition to 
vindicate for the Hebrews the priority in philosophy, 
science, and the useful arts, which is so characteristic of 
later Hellenistic authors. 

Moses was the first sage (<ro<&<fc), and the first who gave his 
people written laws. He taught the art of writing to the J e ws ; the 
Phoenicians learned it from the Jews, and the Greeks from them. 

Eupolemos probably wrote under Demetrius Soter 
(circa 158 B.c. ), and it has been surmised that he may 
be the same who is mentioned in 1 Macc. 817; in which 
ease his book would have additional interest as the work 
of a Palestinian Hellenist. 5 

iii. Artapanos . — It was natural that Jews in Egypt 
should seek to connect the story of Abraham’s sojourn 
in Egypt, of Joseph’s elevation, and above all, of Moses 
and the exodus, with Egyptian history. 

They had an additional reason for giving their version of these 
events in the fact that native writers had set afloat injurious 
accounts of the expulsion of the leprous hordes, which found 
only too willing credence not merely among the populace but 
with serious historians. 6 

The Jewish writers had no access to authentic sources 
of information ; in the most favourable case they 
could give only uncritical combinations of names and 

1 See Torrey, ZA TW 20 225^ 

9 The book may perhaps have been used as a Hellenistic 
Haggada for the Hanukka as Esther for Purim. 

3 On the works described in this paragraph see Freudenthal, 
Hellenist ische Studien , ’75 (the fragments edited, 219 jg); 
Schirer, History of the Jewtsh People . 2, § (5 200 jf.) ; Will- 
rich, Juden vndGriechm vor der makkabdischen Erhebung , ’95. 

6 Freudenthal fixes the date under Ptolemy IV. (222-205); 
Willrich tries to prove that all this literature is much younger. 

6 Against both this combination and the date given in the 
text, see Willrich. . . .... 

6 If the account ascribed to Manetho is genuine — which has 
seldom been questioned — these malicious inventions began very 
■early in the Ptolemaic period. 


events taken from Egyptian history or legend (known 
to them through a Greek medium f with the narratives 
of the Pentateuch. The spinning out of these com- 
binations is doubtless in the main pure invention. 

Considerable fragments of a work of this sort have 
been transmitted to us under the name of Artapanos. 
This Persian name is with reason suspected of being 
a pseudonym, the glorification of the Jews being for 
greater effect attributed to an unprejudiced foreigner 1 
who collected his information from the best Egyptian 
authorities. However that may be, the author shows 
considerable knowledge of things Egyptian and a very 
respectable degree of Hellenistic culture. The design 
of the book is plainly to magnify the forefathers of the 
Jews by showing that they are the real authors of the 
Egyptian civilisation. 

Abraham, during his twenty years’ sojourn, taught the Egyptians 
astrology ; * Joseph first caused the fields to be properly surveyed 
and meted out, reclaimed by irrigation much uncultivated land, 
allotted glebes to the priests, and invented measures. His kins- 
men, who followed him to Egypt, built the temples in Athos 
and Heliopolis. It is particularly in the story of Moses, how- 
ever, that Artapanos develops all his art. Moses, who was 
named by the Egyptians Hermes and is known to the Greeks as 
Musaeus, was the adopted son of Merris, the childless queen of 
Chenephres. He was the inventor of boats, the Egyptian 
weapons, engines for hoisting stones, for irrigation, and for war ; 
he divided the country into its thirty-six nomes, and assigned to 
each the god which was to be worshipped in it ; he was the 
founder of philosophy and the author of the hieroglyphic writing 
used by the priests. Besides all this he was a great general, 
who at the head of an army of fellUhln subdued the Ethiopians, 
built the city of Hermopolis, etc. the jealousy of Chenephres 
finally compelled him to flee the country ; on the way he slew 
an Egyptian officer who lay in wait for him to kill him (cp Ex. 

2 x x jj\). As the last example shows *the author deals very freely 
with the biblical narrative when it suits his purpose. 

iv. Fragments. — We possess fragments of several 
other works of similar tendency to those of Eupolemos 
and Artapanos ; the names of Aristeas and Malchos- 
Kleodemus may be mentioned. Of peculiar interest 
are some fragments of this sort which plainly come 
from the hand of Samaritan Hellenists. One of these 
(erroneously ascribed in Eusebius to Eupolemos) makes 
Mt. Gerizim the site of the city of Melchizedek and the 
temple of the most high God ; and is otherwise instruc- 
tive for the combination of the OT narrative with 
Babylonian learning : for example, Ur of the Chaldees is 
Camarina ; Abraham brought the Babylonian astrology 
to Egypt, but the real father of the science was Enoch, 
etc. 

The same aim, to exalt the Jewish people in the eyes 
of other races, appears in a different way in various 
pseudepigraphic works purporting to be written about 
the Jews by foreigners. 3 

v. Pseudo-Hecatctus. — Hecataeus of Abdera (under 
Ptolemy I. ) had given in his History of Egypt a brief and 
unprejudiced account of the Jews ; which gave occasion 
for forging in his name a whole book, the partiality of 
which for all things Jewish aroused the suspicion of 
ancient critics. 

vi. Aristeas. — The letter of Aristeas, pretending to be 
written by a Gentile to a Gentile, giving the history of 
the translation of the Hebrew law into Greek, also is 
palpably spurious. 

In it we have a glorification of the Torah and of the LXX 
translation, of the profound and practical wisdom of Jewish 

0 , _ “ _ < >le and the cultus — a fabrication on a grand scaler, 
fortified with edicts, correspondence, and all the apparatus with 
which fictitious history had learned to give itself the semblance of 
authenticity. 

Among the voluminous writings of Philo at least one 
work dealing with the ancient history of his people 
_ p. .. . demands mention here — the life of Moses. 

, The first book, in particular, on Moses as 

iezanana. ru j firf fairly deserves to be called the best 
specimen of Hebrew history retold for Gentile readers. 

1 Cp Pseudo - Hecataeus, Aristeas, the Jewish Sibyl, etc.; 
Freudenthal, 143^ 

3 This is repeated by many Jewish writers. Abraham 
brought the art from Babylonia \FtlG 8213 A). 

3 This species of literature flourished rankly in the centuries 
before and after our era. 
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It narrates the life of Moses from his birth to the permission 
to the two tribes to occupy the conquered territory E. of the 
Jordan (Nu. 82), following the Pentateuch with occasional 
allegorical digressions and many edifying reflections, and with 
those speeches by the personages at important moments without 
which no author of this time would have thought it possible to 
write history ; but free from any infusion of the Hellenistic 
midrash which we have found in Eupolemos and Artapanos. 

Philo's work differs favourably from the corresponding 
parts of Josephus’ Antiquities in the point just mentioned, 
and also in the. fact that Philo does not, like Josephus, 
suppress unpleasant passages, such as the worship of 
the golden calf which Aaron made. The second book 
is on Moses as a lawgiver the third, on Moses as a 
priest (the tabernacle and its furniture, priests' vestments, 
and so on). 

Philo wrote also a history of the persecutions of the 
Jews in his own time, apparently in five books. 

The first, it is inferred, was introductory 5 the second described 
the oppression of the Jews in the reign of Tiberius by Sejanus 
at Rome and by Pontius Pilate in Judaea ; the third dealt with 
the sufferings of the Alexandrian Jews at the beginning of the 
reign of Caligula ; the fourth, with the evils in which the Jews were 
involved by the demand of Caligula that divine honours should 
be paid him, and his determination to set up an image of himself 
in the temple at Jerusalem ; whilst the last described the change 
in the fortunes of the Jews brought about by Claudius’s edict of 
toleration. 

Of these books only the third and the fourth have 
survived ( A dversus Flaccum , Legatio ad Caium). Philo 
was a witness of the tribulations of the Jews in Alexandria 
in the last year of Flaccus’s administration, and was the 
leading member of the deputation to Caligula. Notwith- 
standing their tiresome preaching tone, and obvious 
reticence about the result of the mission — not to say sup- 
pression of its failure — the books are historical sources 
of high value, not only for the troubles of the Jews but 
also for the character of the Emperor. 

The revolt against Rome in the years 66-73 A.D. 

__ - . found its historians in two men who had 

nf TlbarlM. 8 themselves been actors in it, Justus of 
01 llDenas. Tiberias and Flavius Josephus. 

The work of Justus is lost — it is known to us only 
through the polemic in the autobiography of Josephus — 
and the loss is the more to be regretted because Justus 
would have enabled us to control Josephus’s account of 
the events in Galilee, where we have only too good 
reason to distrust him. Justus wrote also a Chronicon 
or concise history from Moses to the death of Agrippa 
II. (in the third year of Trajan), which was used by 
Julius Africanus, through whom some material derived 
from it has been transmitted to us. Both works of 
Justus, like those of Josephus, were written in Greek — 
Josephus testifies that he had a good Greek education — 
for Greek and Roman readers. 

i. Bell. Jud. — Josephus (b. 37 A.D., d. end of century) 
first wrote the history of the war in Aramaic for the 

22 Flavin* J ews in t ^ ie E. Afterwards, moved 

Joaanhn* * sa y s ) by the number of mislead in g 
* accounts which were in circulation, he 
put his own work into Greek. 4 The Greek cannot, how- 
ever, be a mere translation of the earlier work ; for 
Greek and Roman readers it would need to be materially 
recast, and we can hardly doubt that his own part in 
the action was put in a quite different light. Very prob- 
ably also the risumi of Jewish history from the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the death of Herod (bk. i.) 
was first prefixed in the Greek ; the greater part of the 
seventh book was doubtless added at the same time. 
The history ends with the taking of Masada (the last 
stronghold of the insurgents) and the closing of the 
temple of Onias in Egypt, with a final chapter on the 
outbreak in Cyrene. The work was completed before 
the death of Vespasian (79 A. D. ). 

1 In this book the history of the LXX translation is repeated 
after Aristeas. 

2 Schurer, G/VW 1 47 ff. \ ET 1 63 ff. 

* Schttrer, GJVV) 1 $ 6 ff., ET 1 77 ff. ; where the literature 
will be found {Hist. 104 ffX 

4 ftAovtov Tttsnfarov tctMts 'Iov&sucoft woKduov wpbt 
Pttpofovt ; De Belle Judaic* LibriSefism. 
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For the agitation which preceded the war, and for the 
war itself, Josephus was both at the time and afterwards 
in a position to be exceptionally well informed ; but it 
must be remembered that, writing for the eyes of the 
emperor and his officers, he was under strong temptation 
to put things in the way which would be most pleasing 
to his imperial patrons ; and that he had the difficult 
task of giving an honourable colour to his own conduct 
We know that Justus charged him with falsifying the 
history of the events in Galilee, and the acrimony of 
Josephus's reply shows that the shaft had found a 
vulnerable spot. 

For the earlier part of the work, from Antiochus 
Epiphanes to the death of Nero, he used substantially 
the same sources as in the parallel books of his Antiqui- 
ties. The Jewish War is composed with considerable 
art ; Josephus had a remarkably dramatic subject, and 
he puts his facts together in a highly effective way ; the 
Greek style, in revising which he had expert assistance, 
is praised by Photius for purity and propriety. 

ii. Antiquities . — Later in life Josephus wrote his 
Antiquities, or, rather, ‘ Archaeology ’ (’IouflcuVrij d/^ato- 
XoyLa), the Ancient History of the Jews, in twenty 
books. 1 

The first ten books extend from the creation of the 
world to the end of the Babylonian exile (closing with 
Daniel). His sources here were the books of the OT, 
chiefly in the LXX version; but when he affirms (1 
Proem. 3.x. 106 ) that he reproduces exactly the contents 
of the sacred books, without addition or omission, he 
claims too much — or too little. 

The Antiquities was written for Gentile readers, and was 
intended not merely to acquaint them with the history of the 
Jews, but also to counteract the current prejudice against the 
people and its institutions^ and to exhibit both in a favourable 
light. To this end he omitted things which might give ground 
for censure or ridicule, and embellished the narrative from legend 
and midrash. That he used the writings of Hellenistic Jews 
who before him had treated the history m the same way (see 
above, f 19) is certain ; the extent to which he was dependent 
upon them cannot now be determined. Tosephus also often 
refers for confirmation or illustration of the biblical narrative to 
foreign authors ; who are sometimes, cited, not at first hand, but 
from compilations or other intermediate sources. 9 

For the following period, from Artaxerxes I., under 
whom he puts Esther (the latest book in the OT), the 
sources used were of diverse character and value.* 
From the middle of the fifth century to the beginning of 
the second there was no authentic historical tradition ; 
a few stray facts and a mass of legends have to stop the 
gap. From Antiochus Epiphanes to the accession of 
Herod, Josephus’s chief authority was an unknown 
Jewish writer who had combined his Jewish sources 
( 1 Macc. , a history of the later Asmonseans ?) with Greek 
writers on the history of Syria (Polybius, Posidonius, 
Strabo). This work probably began with Alexander, 
and came down at least to the death of Germanicus (19 
A. D. ). To this Josephus added the fruit of his own 
reading in the Greek historians, some Jewish marvel- 
stories, and a collection of documents authenticating 
privileges of the Jews. For the life of Herod he drew 
directly on Nicoiaus of Damascus, with additions from 
a Jewish source unfavourable to Herod. In the later 
part of the work the narrative becomes fuller and the 
sources more numerous ; among them information 
derived from King Agrippa, and a Roman author 
(? Cluvius Rufus) may be recognised. The history 
closes with Gessius Floras (= 23 / ii. 14 x), on the eve 
of the war. 

iii. The Life , which in the manuscripts immediately 
follows the Antiquities , is not really an autobiography; 
it is an apologia, and is chiefly occupied with a relation 

} The title and the number of books are in imitation of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 'Pwfuiueq apx<uoKoyla. 

2 The ancients understood as well as the moderns this trick oc 
seeming to be familiar with books they had never seen. 

* For titles of works on the sources of Josephus, see Schflrer, 
Hist. 1 104^ Of more recent investigations BQchler, Die 
Tobiaden und die Oniaden. ’99, also JOB 9 3 rx ff, REJ 
82 179 ff.) 8969^, and Unger (SMA IV, * 95 ff) must be named. 
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and defence of the author’s conduct as commander in 
Galilee in the earlier stage of the revolt It supple- 
ments the War; but is to be used with even greater 
caution. 

iv. The short work which we commonly call the 
Reply to Apion (Contra Apionem ), but of which the 
true title seems to be * On the Antiquity of the Jews ' 
(IIcpl tt)s ru)v ’ IovScUwp dpxcudrrjTos) is a defence of 
the Jews against their assailants, of whom the Alex- 
andrian grammarian and polyhistor Apion is taken as 
a leading representative. 1 The chief value of the book, 
apart from die light it throws on the ‘ antisemitism * of 
the times, lies in the copious extracts from profane 
writers on Oriental history which are incorporated in it. 

Josephus was the author through whom the Roman 
and, later, for centuries, the Christian world got most 
of its knowledge of Jewish history. His works were 
translated into Latin ; a Greek abridgment of the 
voluminous Antiquities was made ; the mediaeval 
Hebrew • Josippon ’ professes to be the work of 
Josephus, from whose writings the material is largely 
drawn ; in modem times Josephus has been translated 
into all the languages of Europe. His authority as an 
historian stood very high, his writings were appealed 
to with almost as much confidence as the OT itself. 

In recent times, on the contrary, he has not infre- 
quently been judged with unjust severity. The gravest 
faults of the Antiquities are those which it shares with 
the Jewish Hellenistic historiography in general, and 
indeed with no small part of the profane history of the 
Alexandrian age, not the individual sins of Josephus. 

To expect critical history of these writers is to look for figs 
on thistles. The business of the historian is to interest his 
readers ; an effective story carries it off over all dry investiga- 
tions ; and legends which redounded to the glory of the race 
were accepted without impertinent question. It is not to be 
charged as a crime to Josephus that in these respects he is an 
author of his time and nis people. On the other hand, the care- 
lessness and lack of pains with which the latter part of the Anti- 
quities particularly is worked out may fairly be laid at his door ; 
he visibly wearies of his long task before it is completed. 

We have no extensive historical writings in Hebrew 
or Aramaic to set beside the productions of the Grecian 

23. Seder 01am. Jew! \ ®° me w ° r !f 0,, rJ" r S? a * r 

pg n(X j s have perished, or, like i Macc. 

and Josephus’s Jewish War, have reached us only in 
Greek garb. The chief motive of the Hellenistic authors 
for retelling the ancient history of their people — to bring 
it to the knowledge of foreigners — was lacking. Their 
own need was satisfied by the Sacred Books them- 
selves, interpreted by Targum and Midrash. The only 
comprehensive Hebrew work on Jewish history of which 
we know anything is the bald chronological epitome 
known as Seder 'Olam. Down to the Persian period 
it follows the OT with occasional midrashic episodes, 
and with a minute determination of the chronology 
which is evidently the raison detre of the work. 2 The 
six centuries and more from Nehemiah to the war under 
Hadrian are comprised in the second half of chap. 30 . 
The lack of any continuous historical tradition is here 
again obvious ; the chronology of the Persian, the 
Greek, the Asmonaean, and the Herod ean periods — 
partly in consequence of corruption of the text — is far 
out of the way. The work, which enjoys Talmudic 
authority, is attributed to R. Jose ben Haiaphta (circa 
130-160 A. d. ), probably because he is often cited in it 
as an authority. It has undoubtedly been more than 
once worked over by later hands. 8 

E. Schrader, art. * Geschichtskunde bei den Israelite^ BL 
2 4x3 Franz Del. ‘Die Formenreichthum der israelittschen 
Geschichtsliteratur, ’ Zeitsch.f. lutker. T heol. 

24. Literature, u. Kirthe, 8631/^, ’70; L. Diestel, ‘Dieheb. 

Geschichtsschreibung, ’ JDT I8365 jf. ( 73) ** 
R. Kittel, Die Anfdnge der heb. Geschichtsschreibung im A T, 
’96 (Rektoratsrede) ; B. Duhm, Die Entsteh. des A 7 s, 97 1 

1 Apion died alxrot fifty years before Josephus wrote. 

2 Cp the Alexandrian chronologist Demetrius ; and note also 
the chronology of Jubilees. 

* Azaria de Rossi, Imri Bind , chap. 19. 
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see also Hexatbuch, and the articles on the several bodes dis- 
cussed above. 

On various aspects of the general subject : F. Creuzer, Die 
historiseke Kunst der Griechen in ihrer Entsteh . und Fort - 
bildung , '45 ; H. Ulrica, Charakteristik der antiken Histori- 
ographic , ’33 ; K. W. Nitzsch, ‘Rftmische und deutsche An- 
nalistik und Geschichtsschreibung,’ in Sybel’s Zeitsckr. 11 tjf. 
(’64) ; A. v. Gutschmid, ‘Aus Vorlesungen fiber die Gesch. der 
griech. Historiographic,’ Kleine Scknften , 4 279 JJ. (esp. the 
mtrod. 270-298). 

J. W. Loebell, ‘Das reale und das ideale Element in der 


der IViss. 8121-153 Cs6); E. Zeller, ‘Wie entstehen unge- 
schichtlichen Ueberlieferungen,’ Deutsche Rundschau , Feb. £3 
(excellent); Steinthal, ‘ Mythos, Sage, MSrchen, Legende, 
Erz&hlung, Fabel,’ Z. far Vdlkerpsychologie u. Sprachwiss . 
17 113 Jf. (’87). See also Bernheim, Lehrb . d. historischen 
Methods P) C94); and C. Wachsmuth, Einl. in das Studium 
der alien Gesch. (’95). G. F. M. 

HITTITES (DW), a name which occurs rather 
frequently in the OT, and is often connected with regions 

1 Ocfinminfi* somewhat remote from one another. 

x. uccurreaoe The name is given to one of the groups of 
01 name pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Southern Pales- 

inOT. tine, whose full name is B'ne Hith (x«r) ; so 
Gen. 28357 2746. A single member of the 
group is Hitti OFIH X rrrtt ‘°*> e.g., Gen. 49»9, 2 S. 1124), and 
from the form, the group is commonly referred to as ha-Hittl 
— i.e., the Hittite. So throughout Ex., Nu., Dt.jJosh., Judg., 
Ezra, and Neh., and also x K. 9 20 (8 a Ch. 87). The references 
so far given refer to the earlier period of Hebrew history, before 
definite steps had been taken leading to the formation of the 
kingdom ; but Hittites are mentioned also in the later period, 
in the days of Saul (x S. 266), David (a 8.1136172x24 12 9 f. 
2339 xerm [L], and a parallel passage 1 Ch. 11 41 x«*w [BK], 
Xer0ei [AL]), Solomon (1 K. 10 29 \rmeiv [B; om. A], [L), 

lli 2 K. 7 6 and a parallel passage 2 Ch. 1 17 y*66auov [A]). The 
term Hitflm occurs more rarely — only twice for the earlier 
period j Josh. I4 (BA om.), Jude. I26 (ycrniv [B], -tti 41 [A] t ~v 
[L], * land of the Hittites 7 ; and three times for the later period 
(x K. 10 29 2 K. 76 and a parallel passage 2 Ch. 1 17, * kings of 
Hittites 7- The persistent occurrence of Hettites in the Greek 
transliteration in place of Hittites should not be overlooked. 

In the genealogical table, Gen. 10 , Heth is introduced 
(v. 15 [J]) as a son of Canaan ; but the mention of Heth 

_ - here is evidently a gloss — though an 

2 .Gen.l0n»y old one _ tacked on to . sidcm , the 

be ignored, firstborn of Canaan.' 

The Greek translators, perceiving the incongruity of the 
use of HSth for the nation alongside of gentilicia, like TebQsi, 
EmOri, etc., changed Heth to Hitti (rbv \tTralov). We may 
indeed accept the view of Ball ( SBOT ad toe.) and others, and 
regard the introduction of all the nations mentioned in v. 16 as a 
redactorial addition suggested by the gloss Heth: but this. will 
not affect the question of the inference about H6th to be drawn 
from the passage. For the entire section, Gen. 10 16-19, 15 an 
independent fragment (taken from some genealogical list of 
Canaanites) belonging to the same stratum of tradition as that 
preserved in the song, Gen. 825-27, according to which the three 
divisions of mankind were Canaan, Shem, and Japheth. This 
wide sense of Canaan (10 19) accords well with certain passages 
in the OT (see Canaan, g 2) which make Canaan a general term 
for the whole district between the Jordan, the Mediterranean, the 
wilderness in the S., and the Lebanon range in the N. ; but it is 
to be noted that this usage is in contradiction to the more common 
application of the term in the Hexateuch and in passages like 
Judg. 85 Ezra 9 1 (e0ei [B], * 60 1 [A]) Neh. 98 — dependent upon 
the Hexateuch— where the Canaanites are merely one of five, 
six, or seven divisions into which the district defined is divided. 
When it is furthermore considered that in this enumeration the 
Canaanites are assigned not always the first place — at times the 
second (Ex. 23 28 84 it) or the third (Dt. 20 17 Josh. 9 1 24 xx), or 
even the fourth (Ex. 2823)— it is evident that no value is to be 
attached to the assignment of U€th as a ' son ’ (*>., subdivision) 
of Canaan. One conclusion, however, may be drawn from the 
variation in nomenclature : at one time the Canaanites were 
spread over a much larger area than was the case when the 
Israelites entered the country. To Israel the Canaanites still 
loomed up large enough ; but the tradition which made them 
the ancestors of all the other groups occupying the highlands 
and valleys to the west of the Jordan, and which regarded them 
as one of the three great divisions of mankind, belongs to a 
more remote age. 

We conclude, then, that the Hittites of the OT, as 
an ethnic group, do not necessarily stand in a closer 
. . - relation to the Canaanites than to the 

S. mttites 01 Amorites, Hivites. Perizzites, or any 
S. raienine, t ^ e p re -lsraelitish inhabitants of 
u61L 23. — - 


Palestine. 


l [On the * Hittites ’ of Hebron cp Rbhoboth.] 
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The question confronts us here, whether in all cases 
where the OT mentions Hittites, the same people is 
meant ? To put it more precisely, are th€ B'ne H6th, 
of whom an interesting incident is recorded in Gen. 
23 [P], identical with the group called ha-Hittl (mi), 
and enumerated among the pre- Israelitish inhabitants 
of Palestine, and are these Hittites the same as those 
found in the days of Saul, David, and Solomon ? 

According to Gen. 23 [P], Abraham purchases a 
burying-cave at Mamre from the B’ne HSth, who are 
represented as a settled population with Hebron as a 
kind of centre. 

The antiquity of the tradition is hardly open to question, 
though the details, such as the formal deed of purchase, may 
have been supplied by the fancy of a much later age, to which 
Abraham had already become a favourite subject for Midrashic 
elaboration. That the Hebrew tradition regards the Hittites 
of Hebron 1 as identical with those mentioned elsewhere follows 
from the introduction of H€th in Gen. 10 15 [J], as well as from 
the qualification ha-Hittl added to the name of Ephron (Gen. 
28 10), 8 the chief of the B'ne Hith. 

These Hittites extended as far south as the edge of 
the desert, since we find Edomitic dans, settled around 
Gerar and Beersheba (Gen. 2634 [P]» x rr 7 a * w [E]), 
entering upon matrimonial alliances with Hittites. 

The opposition of Isaac and Rebecca to Esau’s marriages with 
Hittite women (&, 2746 [R]) reflects the later sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Hexateuchal prohibition (Dt. 7 3), whereas die 
tradition itself dearly points to there being at an early period 
friendly relationships between Hebrew and Edomitic clans on 
the <me side and Hittites on the other. 

Bearing these two features in mind — (1) the settlement 
of the B’ne HSth in the extreme south of Palestine, and 
4. HiHitas tlie friendly relations between them 
of C tra.1 ^e clans which constitute the an- 
PalM&inA cestors of at least a secfinn of the later 
r&iesune. Israelitish confederacy — it is certainly not 
without significance that the Hittites mentioned in the 
OT outside of the book of Genesis dwell in the centre 
or extreme north of Palestine, and that they are viewed 
as the bitter enemies of the Israelites. True, in the 
days of Saul and David, we find Hittites joining their 
fortunes with David (1 S. 266 ), and a Hittite occupies 
a prominent place in David's army (2 S. 28 39) (see below, 
§ 5), whilst Solomon enters into matrimonial alliances 
with Hittite princesses (1 K. 11 1) (see below, § 6) ; but 
these are exceptional incidents. The Hittites, together 
with the Canaanites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites, 
Jebusites, and Girgashites, * hold the various parts of 
Palestine proper against the Hebrew invaders, and 
contest every advance. The chief passages are Ex. 
8817 185 28*3 33 a Dt. 7 i 20x7 Josh. 8x0 II3 (om. F) 
128 (om. L) 24 xx Judg. 85. An important indication 
of the distribution of the various groups is furnished by 
Josh. 11 3. The Canaanites are settled both in the E. 
and in the W. ; Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, and Jebu- 
sites in the mountains, and the Hivites at the foot of Mt. 
Herman in the N. (In ® B the positions of the Hivites 
and Hittites are exchanged ; but the gloss in Nu. 18 39 
is a support for MT ; see Hivites, § 2. ) Here, then, 
we find the Hittites settled in the mountainous districts 
of Central Palestine contesting the encroachments of the 
Hebrews. It is, of course, not impossible that the 
southern Hittites were gradually forced northward 
through circumstances of which we are ignorant ; but a 
solution of the problem more in keeping with the con- 
ditions of OT nomenclature is to suppose an inexactness 
and vagueness in the use of the term. Hittites, similar to 
that which characterises the use of such terms as Canaan - 
ites, Amorites, and even Philistines. A support for this 

1 [*Sta. (GucA.Q) 143). Bu. iUrresch. 347 /), E. Mey. and 
others’ (e.g., Che., art. 'Hittites J EBW) ‘are quite sure that in this 
use of the name “ Hittites” for the population of the land (cp 
also 2634/ 2746 with 28 x), A (u$. t the Priestly narrator, P) is 
deplorably wrong ' (DL Gm, 997 f’9*]i ironically),] 

3 Also v. 8, according to the Samaritan version. 

* The order in which these nations are enumerated varies, and 
at times one or other — Girgashites, Perizzites, or Hiwites — 
is omitted, though the Greek translators usually supplied the 
deficiency by inserting them. 
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view is to be found in Josh. I4, where the whole district 
of Israel’s prospective possessions, from the wilderness 
in the S. to the Lebanon in the N., and eastward to the 
Euphrates, is designated as ‘ the whole land of the 
Hittites. ’ It is true that these words are a gloss, and 
perhaps a late one, since they are not contained in ® BAL 
( 4 $ F alone inserts). Their value is not impaired, how- 
ever, by this circumstance ; in the opinion of the scribe 
who added them, 1 Hittite ’ was a term covering a very 
large territory. Judg. I26 is perhaps another in- 
stance of the vague use of the phrase ‘land of the 
Hittites,' though here we have to reckon with the possi- 
bility of a redactional insertion referring to a Hittite 
empire established in NE. Syria, of which we hear much 
in the inscriptions of Assyrian monarchs (see below, § 6), 
just as this empire is refereed to in 2 K. 7 6, and probably 
in 1 K. 1029. Again, when Ezekiel tells Jerusalem, 

' Thy father was an Amorite and thy mother a Hittite ' 
(Ezek. 16 3 45 [om. Q*]), he is using both terms in a 
vague and comprehensive sense for the pre- Israelitish 
inhabitants of Palestine. 

From such usage it follows that there is no necessary 
connection beyond the name between the southern 
Hittites and those whom the Israelites encounter in 
Central Palestine. Indeed one might be inclined to 
regard the grouping of Hittites with Canaanites, Amorites, 
etc. , as a conventional enumeration without any decided 
reference to actual conditions ; but such a passage as 
Josh. 11 3 is against this view. 

Since the older inhabitants of Palestine were not 
exterminated, it is not surprising to find a Hittite — the 
k a wif+ttA* fruuous Uriah — among the chiefs that 

M (2 S. 2339 1 Ch. II41). The position 

occupied by Uriah points to a partial assimilation 
between Judaeans and Hittites, and similarly the 
strange tale of David and Bathsheba (Uriah's wife), as 
related in 2 S. 11 , embodies a distinct recollection of a 
close alliance at one time between the two groups. 
The unfavourable light in which David’s act is placed is 
due to an age which regarded it as a heinous crime for 
any Hebrew to marry a woman who was not a worshipper 
of Yahw& ; but the age of David is still far removed from 
the spirit which animates Deuteronomy and the Priestly 
Code on this point There is no objection against 
regarding these Hittites as the descendants of those 
whom we encounter in the days of Abraham. 

The case is different, however, when we come to 
Solomon, whose marriages with Hittite princesses 
fi Solomon's so ^ emn ^ ze political alliances, just as does 

northern * en ^ ar & ement °f bis harem through 

Hittites Moabitish, Ammonitish, Edomitish, and 
* Sidonian concubines. Solomon but imi- 
tated the example set by the kings of Egypt, who had long 
been in the habit of adding to their harems representa- 
tives of the various nations whom they had conquered 
or with whom they had entered into political alliances. 
The king’s harem in ancient days inr a measure took the 
place of the diplomatic corps of our times. These 
Hittites cannot possibly be identical with those we 
encounter in the days of David ; there is no room in the 
days of Solomon for a Hittite empire or principality in 
Southern Palestine. The Hittite district must have 
been as clearly defined, however, as that of the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, and Sidonians (1 K. 11 x). That 
there was a Hittite empire, and that it was important, is 
implied by the statement (1 K. 1039) that Solomon 
imported horses from Egypt for ‘all the kings of the 
Hittites ' (see Hokse, g 3, Mizraim, § afi). The same 
Hittite power is referred to in a K. 76 , where the juxta- 
position of ‘ kings of the Hittites ' with ' kings of Egypt ' 
may be taken as a measure of the importance of this 
power. This reference alone might be sufficient warrant 
for concluding that the Hittite district is to be sought 
in the N. of Palestine, the purport of the passage being 
to imply that Aram was attacked simultaneously from 
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the N. and the S. A more definite conclusion, however, 
may be drawn from a S. 246 . Despite the corruptness 
of the passage, one may be certain that it contains a 
reference to the * land of the Hittites.' 1 The reference 
is to a land lying N. of Gilead, and we are thus brought 
to the region where, as we know from other sources to 
be mentioned presently, an extensive * Hittite ’ empire 
flourished as early at least as zooo B, c. 

In a study of the Hittites of the OT we must therefore 
take into consideration the varying use of the term. 

7 . Summary ot We must distin g uish (<*) Hittites 
OT settled around Hebron (who maintain 

their identity down to the days of David) 
from (b) the 4 conventional* Hittites whom tradition 
enumerated with other groups as opponents whom the 
Hebrew invaders in a severe and protracted struggle 
dispossessed of their land ; and both these divisions 
must be kept separate again from (r) an extensive 
Hittite power (divided up into principalities) situated 
in the north-eastern part of Syria, beyond the confines 
of Palestine proper ; and, lastly, there is the vague and 
indefinite use of the term which makes Hittite almost 
synonymous with (d) all Palestine and Syria, and thus 
adds another complicating element. 

So far as the evidence goes, there is nothing to warrant 
any connection (beyond the name) between the Hittites 
(b) who form part of the pre-Israelitish population of 
southern Palestine, and the Hittites (c) whose alliance 
is sought by Solomon. It is the latter Hittites who 
play much the more prominent part in the ancient 
history of the East. 

Thotmes I. , the third king of the eighteenth dynasty, 
began about 1600 B.c. an extended series of Asiatic 
8 E gypt ian cam P a ^g ns which eventually brought about 
the subjection of Palestine and Syria to 
aaMr * the pharaohs of Egypt. Among the more 
formidable enemies enumerated by the Egyptian rulers 
is a people whose name £[-t’ 2 appears to be identical 
with the term Heth or HettI of the OT. This people 
occupied the mountainous districts of northern Syria, 
and extended to the E. as far as the Orontes, indeed 
at times beyond it to the Euphrates. A stronghold of 
the £[-ta which is prominently mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of Thotmes III. (circa 1500 B.c.) is Kedesh. The 
$t-a did not confine themselves, however, to their 
mountain recesses. Joining arms with the various 
nationalities of northern Palestine and the W. district, 
they advanced as far as Megiddo to meet the Egyptian 
armies. The pharaohs found their task difficult, 
and, even after many campaigns had been waged, the 
subjection of the JJ-ta was not definitely accomplished. 
The kings of Egypt advanced to Carchemish, Tunep, 
Hamath, and claim to have laid siege to these places ; 
but again and again armies had to be sent into northern 
Syria and the Taurus region. Marash, at the extreme 
E. of Cilicia, appears to have resisted all attempts at 
conquest. The Egyptians at one time found a valuable 
ally in DuSratta, king of Mitanni — a district to the 
NW. of Assyria. This alliance between Egypt and 
Mitanni seems to have kept the £l-ta in check ; but it 
was not long before the $-ta of Marash, Carchemish, 
Hamath, and Kedesh regained their complete independ- 
ence. In the fourteenth century the hold of Egypt 
upon her Asiatic possessions was loosened, and about a 
century later her control practically comes to an end. 

It is clear from the way in which the £f-ta are spoken 
of in the Egyptian records that the prevailing notions 
about them were vague. To assume that there was at 
this time an extensive Hittite empire is a theory that 
meets with serious difficulties. The district embraced 
by the Egyptian rulers under the designation #-ta 
appears to have been divided up among a varying 

1 Read omi JHK, and see further Tahtim-hodshi. 

2 This is the transliteration now adopted by Egyptologists. 
The character of the vowel following t cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. The spelling adopted here is lj*ta (after WMM). 
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number of principalities, and it does not follow that the 
rulers and inhabitants of these principalities were even 
of one and the same linguistic or ethnic stock. 

Our knowledge of the early history of Babylonia and 
of the rise of the Assyrian power is still too uncertain to 
9 Cuneiform ena ^ le 118 t0 when the inhabitants 

of to® Euphrates valley first came into 
statements. ^ ^ Hittites ^ Ka gg ite 

dynasty, which maintained its sway over Babylonia for 
upwards of 500 years, was of an aggressive character, 
and in the fifteenth century we find Babylonia joined 
with Egypt in a close alliance. The use of the 
Babylonian script and language at this time as the 
medium of diplomatic interchange between the court 
of Egypt and officials stationed in Palestine and Syria 
under Egyptian control points to a predominating 
Babylonian influence and an earlier Babylonian 
supremacy, during which the Babylonian language 
was introduced into the district in question. 

The text containing an account of the western exploits of 
Sargon I. [see Babylonia, | 41] (whose date is provisionally 
fixed at 3800 b.c.) is of a very late date, and cannot therefore be 
relied upon as confirming the general tradition of an early con- 

2 uest of Syria on the part of Babylonian rulers. (The name 
littite does not appear in the text referred to, the lands to the 
W. being embraced under the general designation of 1 Amorite 
country. On this point see Canaan, 88 7 

As the Asiatic campaigns of Egypt begin in the 
eighteenth century B. c. , we must assume that the Baby- 
lonian control of Syria and Palestine belongs to an 
earlier time. We know enough of the history of the 
KaSSite dynasty in Babylonia to say that it was probably 
during the period of its ascendency that the control of 
Babylonia over the western districts was most effective, 
and the testimony of the Egyptian inscriptions warrants 
us in assuming that the Hittites ware then the most 
powerful federation against whom the Babylonians had 
to contend. It is to be noted, however, that the term 

. w ... Hittite, or Hatti, which appears to be 
10. me identical with it| does not make its 

appearance in cuneiform literature till the days of 
Tiglath-pileser I., about 1100 B.c. Then it means a 
distinctly defined kingdom lying along the Orontes (with 
Carchemish, as one of its important centres) and extend- 
ing well into the Taurus range. Against these $atti 
the Assyrian ruler waged a fierce campaign. According 
to his account it ended in a complete triumph for the 
Assyrian arms. In reality, however, the conquest was 
far from complete. The successors of Tiglath-pileser 
were much harassed by the troublesome ^Jatti, and it is 
not until the reign of Sargon (721-704 B.C.) that they 
finally disappear from the horizon of Assyrian history. 

Curiously enough, we encounter in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions the same vagueness in the use of the term 
Hatti that is characteristic of OT usage ; Sennacherib 
and other Assyrian rulers, when they speak of the 4 land 
of $atti, ’ have in mind the entire region to the W. of 
the Euphrates, embracing the Phoenician coast and in- 
cluding apparently Palestine (see Canaan, § 12). Still, 
there can be no doubt that the Assyrians distinguished 
the £Iatti proper from the other principalities of Syria 
and Palestine ; and if the testimony of the comparatively 
late Assyrian inscriptions could only be used for the 
earlier periods, the ethnic and geographical problems 
involved would be considerably simplified. 

Fortunately, as an aid to the solution of these problems, 
we have a considerable number of monuments left us by 
the Hittites themselves, and although the 
11 . BlttiM date Q f these monuments does not carry 
monuments. ^ back tQ ^ a period as the Egyptian 
campaigns in Western Asia, they help us to a clearer 
understanding of the earlier history of the Hittites. At 
Carchemish and Hamath have been found remains of 
sculptures accompanied by inscriptions, and elsewhere 
in this region, as at Zenjlrll, there are abundant traces 
of Hittite art. Quite recently (August, ’99) a Hittite stele 
has been found at Babylon, transported from a Hittite 
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centre by an Assyrian monarch. 1 This art is so distinctly 
based upon Assyrian and Babylonian models as to 
decide definitely the influences at work in producing the 
civilisation in this region. In addition to this, Cappa- 
docia, Paphlagonia, Lycaonia, and Phrygia abound in 
remains of edifices and of works of art showing the same 
types and the same general traits as those of Carchemish 
and Hamath, whilst the inscriptions found with the 
edifices belong likewise to the same class. 

Thanks to the researches of Jensen it may now be 
regarded as certain that the inscriptions cover the period 
iaoo-8oo B.C. ; and it has also been made probable that 
the spread of the Hittites was gradual from the region 
of Cilicia to the N., NE., and NW., nearly to the 
borders of the Euxine, and W. to the Aegean. 9 It is 
fair to presume that the language of all the so-called 
Hittite inscriptions is the same, although it may be 
added that several styles of Hittite characters may be 
distinguished, some being pictorial, others branching 
off into conventional forms with a strong tendency 
towards becoming linear. These varieties, which are 
quite paralleled by the styles of writing in the Egyptian 
and Babylonian-Assyrian inscriptions, do not affect the 
question of the language ; and, this being the case, we 
can understand the vagueness in the geographical use 
of the term Hittites among the ancients. At what 
period the extension of Hittite settlements began it is as 
yet impossible to say ; but the indications are that we 
must go back several centuries beyond 1200 B.c. for 
the date. On the other hand, whilst in general the 
Hittite traits are clearly defined on the monuments, 
there are good reasons for assuming several ethnic types 
among those grouped under the term. From an anthro- 
pological point of view, the Mongolian, or to speak 
more definitely the Turanian, type seems to prevail ; 
but, whatever the ground-stock of the Hittites of Asia 
Minor may have been, there is a clear indication of 
Semitic admixture. 

The decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions which 
would throw so much needed light on the ethnic prob- 

iq Tfittifoi l ems * is now being vigorously prose- 

id. JUublbC AntaJ A Am nn 


inscription!. 


cuted. After several attempts on the 


part of Sayce, Peiser, and Hal6vy, which 
constituted an opening wedge, Jensen has recently struck 
out on a new path which gives promise of leading, ere 
long, to a satisfactory solution of the mystery. With 
great ingenuity he has determined much of the general 
character of the inscriptions. He has identified ideo- 
graphs and sign-groups for the names of countries and 
gods, some of which appear to be established beyond 
reasonable doubt. Passing beyond those limits, 

Jensen is fully convinced that the language of the in- 
scriptions belongs to the Aryan stock — is in fact the 
prototype of the modern Armenian. This rather startling 
result, although it has received the adherence of some 
eminent scholars, cannot be said to be definitely assured, 
and for the present remains in the category of a theory 
to be further tested. The proof furnished by Jensen 
for the Aryan character of the Hittite language is not 
sufficiently strong to overcome the objection that many 
of the Hittite proper names occurring both in the 
Egyptian and in the Assyrian inscriptions are either 
decidedly Semitic or can be accounted for on the 
assumption of their being Semitic, whilst the evidence 
which can be brought to bear upon the question from OT 
references points in the same direction. Again, if, 
as Jensen believes, and as seems plausible, the Hittite 
characters are to be regarded as showing a decided 
resemblance to Egyptian hieroglyphs — so much so, 
indeed, as to suggest a connection between the two 
systems — there would be another presumption for ex- 
pecting to find an affiliation between the Hittite language 

1 R. Koldewey, Die Hettitache Insckrift gefnnden in der 
Kdnigsburg von Babylon (Leips., 1900). 

.* At Karabel, near Smyrna, there is sculptured on a rock the 
picture of a Hittite warrior with a few Hittite characters. 
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and the Semitic stock, if not indeed, as in Egyptian, a 
Semitic substratum. No valid conclusion can be 
drawn from the unquestionable relationship of the 
Cypriote characters to the Hittite signs, since the 
Cypriote syllabary is clearly the more simplified of the 
two, and is presumably, therefore, a derivative of the 
former. What we know of early Semitic influences in 
the proto-Grecian culture and religion of Asia Minor, 
speaks against an Aryan civilisation flourishing in the 
region covered by the Hittite monuments. 

These suggestions are thrown out with all due reserve, 
for the problem is too complicated to warrant at present 
anything like a decided tone. So far as Jensen's de- 
cipherment has gone, the inscriptions — some thirty in 
all— contain little beyond the names and titles of rulers, 
lands and gods, with brief indications of conquests. 
Valuable as such indications would be if definitely estab- 
lished, it does not seem likely that our knowledge of 
Hittite history would be much advanced by the complete 
decipherment of the meagre material at our command. 
On the other hand, there is every reason to believe that 
excavations in Hittite centres will increase the material, 
and we may also look forward to finding a bilingual 
inscription of sufficient length to 'settle definitely the still 
uncertain elements in the decipherment, 1 and clear the 
field of the many hypotheses that have been put forward. 
Meanwhile, bearing in mind the necessarily tentative 
character of all conclusions until excavations on a large 
scale shall have been carried on in centres of Hittite 
settlements, we may sum up our present knowledge as 
follows : 

1. Among the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine 
there was a group settled in southern Palestine, known 
IS OAnaral 88 Hettites or Hittites. 2. When the 
* remit. Egyptians began their conquest of Syria, 
Hittites formed one of their most formid- 
able adversaries, and continued to be prominent through- 
out the several centuries of Egyptian supremacy in Syria 
and Palestine. The chief seat of these Hittites was in 
the extreme N. of Palestine and extended well into Syria. 
The further extension of Hittite settlements brings under 
control not merely the district to the W. of the Taurus 
range, but a considerable portion of western Asia Minor 
(including Cilicia and Cappadocia) extending to the 
Euxine Sea on the N. and the Aegean to the W. The 
north-eastern boundary is uncertain ; but it may have 
reached to Lake Van. After the withdrawal of the 
Egyptians from Asia Minor the Assyrians engage in 
frequent conflicts with the Hittite kingdom in the region 
of the Orontes, and it is not until the eighth century that 
they are finally reduced to a condition where they could 
no longer offer any resistance. 

The vagueness in the use of the term Hittite, in the 
OT as well as in the Egyptian and Assyrian records, 
makes it difficult to decide whether all Hittites are to be 
placed in one group. The evidence seems to show that 
the sons of H€th settled around Hebron at an early period, 
have nothing in common (beyond the name) with the 
Hittites of central and northern Palestine, and have 
nothing to do, therefore, with the Hittites of Syria and 
of regions still farther N. The Hittites of Hebron were 
Semites and spoke a Semitic tongue ; the Hittites of 
northern Palestine and Syria were probably not Semitic 
but became mixed with Semites at a comparatively early 
period. Their language, likewise, appears to contain 
Semitic elements, and may indeed have a Semitic sub- 
stratum. The Hittite script appears to have been taken 
over from the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and in any case 
has strong affinities with it, though it seems also certain 
that it contains elements which are either original or 
derived from some source that is still unknown. 


Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, qf Art in Sardinia, etc., vol. ii., 


1 The only bilingual as yet found is a small silver boss (of 
TarkondSmosi containing a rather obscure Assyrian inscription 
accompanied by eight Hittite characters. 
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‘The Hittites’ (’90) ; Sayce, The Hittites (’88) ; Wright. The 
Empire of the Hittites ( 2 ) (’84) ; Lantsheere, 
14 . Literature. De la Race et de la Langue ties Hittites 
(’91); Jensen, Hittiter and Armenier ('98), 
and articles in ZD MG , 48. 

HIVITES, RV ‘the Hivite* (^nil— ‘the 
Hiwites ' ; 01 cy&ioi [BAL]), named in the lists of 
1 Hama tr *^ )es driven out of Palestine by the b’ne 
Israel (Ex. 38 17, etc., also Is. 17 g 1 SBOT, 
where, however, Cheyne now holds the reading to be 
impossible). 

The origin of the name and even its existence (see below) in 
the true text have been disputed (see Horite). Some critics 
explain from the Ar. hayy, ‘family,’ as if = people who live in 
rtn, Bedawin encampments (see Government, 8 4, Hawoth- 
jair) — whilst Wellhausen (CHfi) 343) suggests that the name is 
derived from njn, Eve (on the meaning of which name see Adam 
and Eve, 8 3^). It is at any rate possible that, if the reading 
'in is correct, the early interpreters in the Onomastica were 
right in connecting it with fljn, ‘ serpent ’ ( Otipimbte , Stamp o<f >* is : 
OS 10464, etc.), and that the Hivites were originally the * Snake * 
clan (so, doubtfully, Moore, Judg. 83 f). 

In Gen. 10 17 ( = 1 Ch. I15, Bom., evct [L]) the 
Hivites are reckoned among the sons of Canaan. Moore 
® thinks they were a petty people of Central 

4. ideation. Palestine y udges% 79 ) . but, if so, the 

textual and critical difficulties in passages which would 
otherwise be of value, render it impossible to fix upon 
their locality. 

In Josh. §7 the Gibeonites are spoken of as ‘ Hivites ’ ; 
cp 11 19 4 the Hivites the inhabitants of Gibeon ' (<S BAF 
om. ; cp Bennett, SBOT). As we know, Gibeon 
[7. v. ] remained for a long time in the possession of non- 
Israelites, but whether they were Hivites, Horites (as 
©bafl suggests), 2 * or Amorites (cp 2 S. 21 2) is un- 
certain. © may, however, be right in reading 4 Horite ’ 
for 4 Hivite’ in Gen. 34 a (seeSHECHEM b. Hamor ; cp 
Horite), and the same emendation is required in 36 a 
(see Anah, Bashemath, Zibeon). 

Another error occurs in Josh. 11 3, where the Hittites 
must certainly be referred to in the geographical loca- 
tion, 4 under Hermon in the land of Mizpah ’ ; the 
Hivites (om. © A ) and Hittites, as 45 B shows, have acci- 
dentally exchanged places (cp Meyer, ZA TW 1 126, Bu. 
Ri. Sa. 81 n., Moore, Judg. 81 ; see Hittites, § 4). 
So again in Judg. 83, for the 4 Hivites’ who dwell in 
Mt. Lebanon, etc., and who are named after the 
Zidonians, we should most probably read 4 Hittites * (cp 
Moore, l.c . ). It is difficult to decide whether 4 Hivites * 
in 2 S. 247 (evei [L]) is correct. The 4 cities of the 
Hivites and the Canaanites ’ are enumerated after Zidon 
and Tyre, and by adopting the reading ‘Hittites’ (so 
Pesh. ) the geographical details will agree substantially 
with the above-quoted passages. On the other hand, 
the words in question may be a gloss based on the lists 
in Ex. 38 etc., and it is noteworthy that the Pesh. goes 
a step further and adds 4 Jebusites. ’ S. A. c. 


: tCh. 8 x 7 RV, AV Hezeki. 

mZICTATT (PPpin), Zeph. lx AV, RV HEZEKIAH. 

HIZKLTAH (fPp jn), Neh. 10x 7 [x8] AV, RV Heze- 

KIAH. SeeATER, I. 

HOBAB P?h), son of Reuel [7. ta], Moses’ father- 
in-law (Nu. 10 29 Judg. 4 xx [a gloss? see Moore], and 
probably Judg. 1 16 [emended text; cp icoaB [A], 
icoBaB [L], see Moore]). In Nu. IO29 he is repre- 
sented as a Midianite, in Judg. 1 x 6 4 ix as a Kenite. 
Elsewhere (except in 1 Ch. 2 55, see Hemath), Jona- 
dab [7. v.], or Jehonadab, is called the founder of the 
Rechabites, and we may doubt (but see Rechabites) 

1 Read 'inn for Bhhn ( 0 BKAQ ol eveuoi), with Lowth, 
Lag., etc. (cp RVmg ). Cheyne now reads 'mnn^HSHin (see 
Girshite). 

2 Read irpbs rbv xoppatop (in sing.). Vg. ad eos is either a 

corruption from ad hevaos . or points to the reading on 1 ? which 

is perhaps the more probable alternative. 


whether the simple mode of life of the Rechabites 
really dates back only to the age of Jehu, and whether 
the Rechabites at that time really adopted a new 
4 father ’ or founder different from the reputed 1 father ’ 
of the Kenites. If so, we may suppose Hobab to be 
a corruption either of Jehonadab (or Nadab) or else 
of Jehobab (aaifr), which is probably the fuller form of 
Jobab [7. v . ]. The latter alternative is the easier; 
accepting it, we shall proceed to emend Jehonadab and 
Jonadab in Jer. 356 8 ff. into Jehobab (aain') and Jobab 
(aav) respectively. 1 Thus Jehobab the father-in-law of 
Moses becomes the father and legislator of the Kenites 
or Rechabites. 


$ has i mfafi [BAL] in Judg., ofiafi [B], mfiafi [A], u». 
[F*], 4w0o0 [F 1 mg.L] in Nu. ; see readings in Swete. We. 
(Hetd.w 146) compares Hobab with Ar. hubdb, ‘serpent*; but 
most connect the name with aan> 1 to love * ; cp Nab. U'3H, 
‘beloved.’ T. K. C. 


HOBAH (nyin *, xcoBaX [D] ; xo. [L]; Joseph. 
60 Ba). the point to which Abraham pursued Chedor- 
laomer (q.v.) and his allies (Gen. 14 15). It was on 
the left hand (i.e., on the N.) of Damascus. In the 
Araarna Tablets, 139 59 63 146 rev. 12, mat UH is 
mentioned ; once, to define Damascus, ‘ D. in the 
land of Ubi ’ (ib. 63). On the edge of the Syrian 
desert, between Damascus and Palmyra, there is a 
spring called Hob a which is still famous in the songs of 
the Bedouin. Wetzstein (in Del. Gen . W 561 ff.) identi- 
fies this with Hobah. The objection is the distance 
from Dan, where Abraham is said to have set upon 
the kings and defeated them. From Dan ( Tell el- 
Kadi) to Damascus is fifteen hours’ journey, from 
Damascus to Hoba more than twenty. This is not 
decisive, however ; the narrator (if he knew the dis- 
tance) may have wished to emphasise the unwearied 
energy of Abraham. It is likely that in ancient times 
so excellent a spring was even more frequented than 
now ; for then, like other important springs on the 
verge of the desert, it probably had a village beside it. 

T. K. C. 


HOBAIAH (H^n), Neh. 76 3 RV, AV Habaiah. 

HOD pin, perhaps shortened from ; coX 

[BA], ihoyX [L]), in a genealogy of Asher (q.v., § 4 
ii.), iCh. 7 3 7 +. 

hodavtah (n'rnn, as if 4 praise Yahw& ’ ; 2 cp 
Hodiah and Judah ; coXoyiA [BAL]). 

x. Head of a father’s house belonging to Manasseh (t Ch. 6 24 : 
tuSovta [L]). s 

2. b. Hassenuah, an ancestor of Sallu (i Ch. 9 7 ; 06 via [B]) ; 
in Neh. 11 9, Judah (min' l iovba [KL], -at [BA]) b. Senuah is 
doubtless the same person. Cp Senaah. 

3. b. Elioenai, a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 8 24 ; irnnhfr 
Kt., inn^n Kr., AV Hodaiah ; o6oAia [B], mb 1a [L]). 

4. A Levitical family in great- post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., 

88 9, 13 < 0 , Ezra 2 40 (irooovta [B], arnb. [A] ; the <r is a 
dittograph of the preceding ?)=Neh. 7 43, Hodevah, RVmg. 
Hodaiah (nvnn Kt., nn’in Kr. ; $ovbovta [B], ov. [*A])=i Esd. 
626, Sudias (a-ovbtov [BA]). To this family the b’ne Jeshua 
and Kadmiel apparently belonged (cp also Ezra 8 9, where 
Hodaviah gives place to Judah as in no. 2 supra, see 
Judah, 3). Since, however, Jeshua, Kadmiel, and Bani are 
mentioned together in Neh. 9+f. it is better to emend Ezra 2 40 
etc. and read ‘the b’ne, Jeshua, Kadmiel, Bani, and Hoda- 
viah.’ So already in 1 Esd. 626 Kadmiel, and Bannas, and 
Sudias. From a comparison of the lists in Neh. it is probable 
that Hodaviah is the same as Hodiah in Neh. 8 7 etc. and Judah 
in Neh. 128 . See Hodiah. S. A. C. 

HODESH (Cnil. ‘born at the feast of the new 
moon?’ § 72 ; aXa [BA], B&X&A Ml [ Pesh -D* 

a name in a genealogy of Benjamin (i Ch. 89), perhaps 
a corruption of Ahishahar (see JQR 11 X07, § 6). 
identifies it with Baara of v. 8. 


1 The scribe read 3 instead of 3 (the first time), and inserted 
> That letters not only fell out, but were inserted by editors, 
is certain. 

* le., rrrftn. 
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HODIAH 

HODIAH (Hfrtn, *Yahw6 is my glory,’ cp Hoda- 
viah ; caAoyiA(c) [L})« 

x. As the text stands, a Judahite, whose wife was a sister of 
Naham [ f . v .], i Ch. 4 19 (t$* tdovtac [B], rqs tovfcuoc [A], mim 
[LD. ®ba, however, has the better reading * his wife Hodiah ’ 
in v. x8. Thus we see that Hodiah and Ha-Jehudijah are really 
the same genealogical parson, who is called in c. 19 mother 
of * the father of Keilah [?.v.] and Eshtemoa ’ [y.r.], and 
was the wife of Msrbd [^.r.]— -a corrupt form which needs 
emendation. ® L makes Hodiah die brother of Naham. 

2. AV Hodljah, mentioned in lists of priests, teachers, and 
Levites, Nek 87 9 5 [4] (om &bha in both passages), x Esd. 948 
(Auteas; avratos [BA]); NeklOxo, wftovta [BKA] 13 [14] 
(ttfov/t [BN], ttSova [A], wdioc [LD ; v. x8 [29] (o&ovia [BKA], 
ttdimc [L]). He is probably the same as Hodaviah (4). The 
name apparently recurs in x Esd. 6 16 under the corrupt form 
Amnis (so RV) ; see Ananias, x. 

HOOKAH (n^n, as if • partridge,' § 68 ; erA& [BL], 
AipA* [AF], in Josh. AirA&M [A]), the third of the 
five daughters of Zelophehad, i.e., Salhad (Nu. 2633 
27 x 86 xx AlfAA [F], Josh. 17 3 P+). Though a place- 
name Hoglah is possible (see Beth-hoglah), yet some 
better known name is more probable for a 4 daughter ’ 
of Salfead. Perhaps nSan is a corruption of n^hp — i.e . , 
Abel-meholah. See Mahlah. 

HOHAM (DH^n), king of Hebron, defeated by 
Joshua (Josh. IO3 ; AlAAM [BA], eAAM [L]). Accord- 
ing to Hommel (ANT, 223 n. ) the name is identical 
with the Minaean Hauhum. See Horam. 

HOLD. A stronghold or citadel, used especially with 
reference to David’s retreat in the cave of Adullam 
(rnixo, misudah , 1 S. 224 /• [but see Hareth], cp 
2423 [23] 2S. 6x7 ; rnyp, mlsadah, 1 Ch. 128 x6). 

Both words are employed to denote the fortress of Zion (2 S. 
6 7 x Ch. 11 7), and in a general sense are used of any place of 
refuge or safety. See Fortress (beg.). 

The legitimacy of die rendering ‘hold’ for rr* 18 , ftrl&h, in 
1 S. 186 (AV ‘high places’) Judg. 9 46 49 (EV), is not certain. 
The signification rock-hewn or sepulchral chamber which the 
word has in Nabataean (see Cook, Aram. Gloss., s.v. pnnst) is 
suitable in 1 S. (cp 1 hole ’), but appears less satisfactory 

in Judg. l.c., where (unless some underground chamber, e.g.. 
the reputed antrum of the god Baal-berith [g.v.] be intended) 
the rendering ‘tower’ (as in Sabaean) seems preferable (cp 
Moore, ad loc.). The text, however, may be corrupt. 

See Dr. (Sam. 76), Moore, Bu. ad loc., and for m* cp Barth, 
AJSL , ’97, p. 273 (with lit. cited). 

HOLM TREE. 1. njTR tirzdh, Is. 44 x 4 f (® om. ; 
Aq., Theod., &[~pioB&A&NON [in Q™*]) RV, AV 
Cypress. 

2. wj pivot (ilex, Jtl£0Q$)i mentioned in Sus. 58 with the 

characteristic paronomasia, * the angel of God waiteth with the 
sword to cut thee (vplaai at [Theod.], Iva Karan p Urn at [®87]) in 
two ’ ; see Susannah. By srplvot [87 and Theod.] (cp Theophr. 
Hist. Plant, iii. 7 3 and Aq. in Gen. 14 3 8 ; the adj. a/Uvtvos 
Aq. in Ezelc. 27 5) is intended probably the Quercus Cocci/era 
L. and Q. pseudo - cocci/era (Houghton). Similarly, a Syriac 
gloss (in LBw, PJlanz. 72) treats it as a species of oak (leoi^a)- 

H 0 L 0 FERNE 8 (oAo<t>6pNHC 
[Syr.]), the name given to the Assyrian general in the 
legendary book of Judith. The name, also pronounced 
Orofemes, was borne by two Cappadocian princes, the 
one, a young son of Ariamnes, and the other a son of 
Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, and, at 
one time, the friend of Demetrius I. The latter has 
been identified with Holofemes by Ewald (4 622) and 
independently by E. L. Hicks (/. Hell. Stud. 6261# 
[’85]). Ball, however, prefers to identify him with 
Nicanor the Syrian general overcome by Judas the 
Maccabee, and Gas ter with Scaurus, the general sent 
by Pompey into Syria 65 B.C. According to Winckler 
(AOFW 273) Holophernes = Osnappar (A§ur-bftni-pal). 

If the termination is genuine we may compare Artaphernes, 
Dataphernes, Tissaphernes, and two Median princes of the time 
of Esar-haddon, via Sidir-pama and E-parna(see Ball, Speaker's 
Comm., ad loc., and cp the Syr. form supra). See Judith, 
Book of, and esp. Wilhich, Judaica , a8 ff. (1900). . 
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HOLOH (|Vn or fiVn). 

1. A town in the hill-country of Judah, assigned to» 
the Levites (Josh. 15 s* 21 xs, x&Aoy> TGAAa [B], 
XiAoycon. coAcon [A], xeiAoY’ iAcon [L]). It is. 
mentioned between Goshen and Giloh. The site is. 
unknown. In || 1 Ch. 658 (43) it is Hilen (jjrn ; fl’eXpa. 
[B], vr)\u>P [A], x«Awf [L]), for which there is a v.l. 
Hilez (j^n ; so the Soncino edition of the Prophets). 

According to Klo. in ® BA of x S. 17 9 (see Elah, Valley 
of) avroi = ttvAwv = Holon. Possibly, too, Holon is intended 
in Judith 164 ; see Cola. 

2. A town of Moab ; Jer. 48 ax fyatA m»v [B], [KA]X 

HOLY (KniiJ), Ex. 196 ; HOUNE88 (Ei*jp), Ex. 

15 ix. See Clean, § 1. 

HOLY OHOST (ttneyma Ar*ON), Ml 1 x8. See 
Spirit, and cp Paraclete, Pentecost, Spiritual 
Gifts. 

HOMAM (Dipin), 1 Ch. I39. See Hemam. 

HONEY (^D^, dibal, same order of root letters in 
Aram, and Ar. ; Ass. dilpv, ' honey,’ dadpu, duISupu, 

‘ a sweet drink’ ; m€Ai)* The word dtba$ l has three 
distinct senses : (1) the honey of the wild bee, (2) the 
honey of the domesticated bee, and (3) manufactured 
honey, or syrup, the dibs of modern Syria. 

1. In the sense of 'wild honey’ the word is of 
frequent occurrence. ‘Honey out of the rock' is 

_ 1- , a mentioned in Dt 82 x 3 and Ps. 81 x6 a 
[17] ; and Canaan is even described, and 

OZ Honey, Goshen (Nu. 16 13), as 'a land 

flowing with milk and honey’ (Ex. 8817 passim; cp 
Dt. 8 8 2 K. 18 32 Jer. 41 8).* Theories attaching either 
of the two other significations to the term dtbai as 
used in this phrase, have no adequate justification. 
It was, further, the honey of the wild bee which Sam- 
son found in the carcase of the lion (Judg. 14 8 ff. ; see 
Bee), and of which Jonathan partook (1 S. 14 25 ff. ), 4 
by dipping his staff into the honey-comb (vyp rnjjr ; 
cp Cant. 5 i) ; and wild honey (pd\i Aypiov) was the 
fare of John the Baptist (Mk. 1 6 Mt. 8 4). 

2. There is no direct reference to domestic bee- 
keeping in the OT (see Bee). Nevertheless, it 
would be strange, in view of the antiquity of the 
domestication of the bee in the East (Am. Tab. 188 12 
speaks of honey and oil in Syria), if the Hebrews were 

1 In EV invariably rendered ‘ honey,’ except in 2 Ch. 81 5, 
where AVmg. has ‘ dates.* 

9 In the latter passage Lag., Gr., We., Che. read, ‘With 
droppings (^WD for *ttXD) of honey ’ ; note the parallelism. 

8 [The phrase ‘a land flowing 0l3l) with milk and honey’ is 
more poetical than its context seems to justify. It was already 
conventional in the time of JE. It is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that it comes from ancient poetry ; and, since ancient 
poetry is always tinged with mythology, it is not improbable 
that the phrase in question had a mythological origin. If it 
were Sanscrit, we should not doubt it. But the more sober 
Semitic mythology does not appearto have spoken of the sun 

Way was specially the abode of the Son-god (as by the Egyptians": 
Maspero, Dawn of Civ. x8x). Probably the phrase alludes to. 
the idealised past of human history. In the time of Nepher- 
cheres, says Manetho (Mfiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2 542 /), the Nile 
flowed with honey for fifteen days. So, in the Hebrew Golden 
Axe it may have been said, with perfect sincerity, that the land 
‘ flowed with milk and honey.’ It is to such a myth *h a t an 
Assyrian poet may allude, when he wishes for his king, besides. 
the protection of the Sun-god and the Moon-god, that God may 
cause to flow into his channels dispa himeta, ‘honey (ana> 
curdled milk ’ (Frd. Del , G. Smith’s Chald. Gen.). Cp M arah. 

t. K. c.] 

8 The text (both MT and 0) is here admitted to be corrupt. 
According to We., Dr., Bu., v. as should run, ‘and there was 
honeycomb on the face of the field.’ ‘ This is perhaps the best 
that can be done’ (H. P. Smith). But how is ®’s iraou tj yrj 
ypiora to be accounted for? The continuation is, ical taaX 
opvpbs Ijv fjLtXtaauvot. Klo. omits iaoA fyvpo? as a bad gloss 
on &nd corrects ripiara into tpyaata or tpyartu, with this 
result (which he too boldly adopts), ‘Now the whole district 
was occupied with bee-keeping,’ [But riptara may have come 
in in a corrupt form from the transliterated Heb. column of a 
Hexaplar text and have represented p)M>] 
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acquainted only with wild honey, nor could this be 
reconciled with the mention of honey as well as other 
products of cultivation in 2 Ch. 81 5. 

Apiculture is first mentioned by Philo, who says that the 
Essenes were fond of it (2633, ecL Mangey). In the Mishna 
references to it abound. The hive (ITO) was either of straw 
(tf or of wicker (OUj^n's), doubtless plastered over, as at 
the present day, to keep out the excessive heat (see description 
of modern hives under BbkX The technical term for removing 
the combs when filled was iTTl (lit. to scrape, see Levy NHWB 
s.v., with quotation from Rashi ; see also Moore's note on Jude. 
14 9, where alone in OT the word occurs). The bees, it would 
appear, were first stupefied by the smoke of charcoal and dung 
kindled in front of the hive on the JJUJ (see KeUm, 10 7 ap. 
Surenhusius, with Maimonides’ commentary). When the 
combs (031 frtVn) were removed in this way, at least two had 
to be left in the hive as food for the bees during winter {Bab. 
bathra , 53). 

3. In later Hebrew certainly, and in the OT possibly, 
dtbaf is also used to denote certain artificial prepara- 
tions made from the juice of various fruits by inspissation, 
like the modern dibs. Reference has already been 
made to the theory that the ‘honey’ with which the 
land of Canaan was said to ‘ flow ’ was this inspissated 
syrup ; it has also been held that at least the honey 
intended for transport (Gen. 48 n 1 K. 14 3) and export 
(Ezek. 27 17) must be so understood. The former view 
is unsatisfactory ; to the latter, if Cheyne’s emendation 
of Ezek. 27 17 be accepted (see Pannag), no objection 
need be offered. Stade (Gesch. 1 371, n. 2), it is true, 
thinks that grape-syrup was unnecessary in the ' land 
which flowed with milk and honey.’ The early inhabit- 
ants of Canaan, however, as Bliss appears to have shown, 
were certainly acquainted with this manufacture. His 
excavations at Tell el-Hesy (Lachish) revealed two 
wine-presses, with apparatus (as he judged) for boiling 
down the filtered juice (inspissation) into grape syrup. 1 

The first unmistakable Jewish reference to it is in Josephus 
(the date-syrup of Jericho; see Palm Tree); Tg. ps.-Jon. 
(see Dt. 88) also mentions it. In the Mishna it is called Bhl 
O'TDB, and we may infer that in the Mishnic period dates were 
the chief source of the manufacture. Since the spread of Islam, 
which forbids wine-drinking, the grapes of Syria have been 
mainly diverted to the manufacture of dibs. The pure grape 
juice is drawn off into a stone vat (see description of press under 
Wine), and allowed to settle, after which it is conveyed to a 
large copper cauldron ( khalk&n , or khalktni , Landberg, Pro- 
verbes, etc., 53), about three feet in diameter, in the wine-press 
boiling-room close at hand (cp Bliss’s illustration, above). After 
the juice has boiled for a short time it is returned to the vat, 
which in the interval has been thoroughly cleaned, and allowed 
to cool. The process of boiling and cooling is repeated, after 
which the juice is boiled for the third and last time, the yellow 
syrup being constantly stirred and lifted up by means of a large 
perforated wooden spoon with a long handle (the mukhbat , 
Landb. op. cit. 107). The boiling is an affair of much skill, and 
every village with large vineyards has several experts, who 
superintend the process, and from the colour, consistency, and 
manner of boiling recognise the moment when the process is 
completed. The inspissated syrup is now hurriedly conveyed 
to a clean stone cistern within the ouilding, and allowed to cool 
before being put into vessels for conveyance to the owner's 
house. ‘ The final stage of the process is to beat the dibs with 
a stick and draw it out to make it of a firmer consistency, and 
somewhat lighter in colour. -It is of a dark golden brown colour 
like maple molasses, and its taste is intensely sweet like honey ’ 
(Rev. Geo. Mackie, Beyrout, to whom the writer is indebted 
for most of the above details). Both Greeks and Romans were 
alike familiar with this process of inspissation, the products 
being variously known as ti/nuia, atpatov, sapa , defrutum. 
The first three, according to Puny, were prepared by boiling 
down the must to one-third its bulk, ‘ when must is boiled down 
to one-half only, we give it the name of defrutum,' HN T4 n). 
Burckhardt also states that three hundredweight of grapes 
are calculated to yield a hundredweight of dios. Wellstedt 
found the Arabs using the pods of the carob-tree (cp Husks) 
for the manufacture of dibs (Reisen in Arabien, I331 f.) t a 
practice still followed in Syria (Post, Flora , 097). 

Among * the principal things for the whole use of 
man’s life’ Ben Sira fitly assigns a place to honey 
_ (3926). It was eaten alone as a delicacy, 

J’J™® as by Samson and Jonathan (cp also 2 S. 
OX noney. 17 a9 x k. 143) and as a relish with other 
articles of food. 'A piece of broiled fish and of an 

1 Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities , 69-71, with diagram. 
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honeycomb’ (brb pe\ur<rlov tnjplov) was doubtless a 
familiar combination, although absent from the best 
MSS of Lk. 2443 (and RV). But curdled milk and 
honey alone (EV ‘butter and honey* ; Is. 7x529) was 
very poor diet (see Milk). It was as a sweetener of 
food that, before the introduction of sugar, honey was 
everywhere in demand ; ' the bee is little, but her fruit 
is the chief of sweet things ’ (Ecclus. 11 3). In particular 
it was used for all sorts of sweet cakes (Ex. 16 31, iyicpls ; 
see also Bakemeats, § 3) — such cakes (xXaKoOrres) as 
were so much relished by the Greeks as dessert But it 
is well known that honey partaken of too freely produces 
nausea 1 (Prov. 2527). Honey, however, was dis- 

allowed, at least by the later legislation (Lev. 2 xx f . ), as 
an ingredient of any meal-offering, because of the ease 
with which it ferments (cp Pliny, HN 11 15), although 
admitted freely in other cults (see Bertholet, KHC on 
Ezek. 16 19). A drink resembling mead was known to 
the later Jews by a name (|' I ?'DU") derived from the 
Greek olubfieXi, and said to have been compounded of 
wine, honey, and pepper (Tfrum. 11 1 Shabb. 20 2). 
Honey was kept in jars (1 K. 14 3, EV ‘a cruse of 
honey’ ; cp Jer. 418 ), in which probably it was largely 
exported through the markets of Tyre (Ezek. 27 17). 
Cp Pannag. 

The medicinal uses of honey are discussed at length by Pliny 
(NH 22 50) and were not unknown to the Jews either of Jerusalem 
{Shabb. 8 1) or of Alexandria (see addition to Gk. text of Prov. 
08 quoted under Bee). The body of Aristobulus t Josephus, 
informs us, was preserved from decomposition by being laid in 
honey (ei/ /xeAirt KtKTjSevp.ivos, Ant. xiv. 7 4, | 124). 

As ' the chief of sweet things,’ honey is much used in 
similes and metaphors by Hebrew writers. The word 
of Yahwe to the Hebrew poet is 'sweeter than honey 
and the honeycomb’ (d'SW nai Ps. 19 10 [xx], cp EV* 0 *- ; 
also Ps. II9103). The pleasant speech of one’s friends, 
also, is • as an honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and health 
to the bones’ (Pr. 16 24, cp Cant. 4 xx). Wisdom, even, 
is comparable to honey (Pr. 24 13 f. 25 x 6 Ecclus. 24 20), 
and the memory of a good man is ‘ sweet as honey in 
every mouth’ (Ecclus. 49 1, said of Josiah). 

A. R. S. K. 

HOOD. Is - 3 *3 AV. See Turban, § 2! 

HOOK. For the words 2 (nos. 1-5, below) used with 
reference to fishing see Fish, § 3. 

x. rrin, Adah, error for nn (© ^cVuov) Job 41 2 [4026] (AV 
‘ thorn *). See Behemoth, 2. Used with reference to a 
captive in 2 Ch. 83 xx ( ev fiecr/xols ; but see Manasseh). 

2. nn, h&h , 2 K. 1928 (ayKurrpov) = Is. 87 29 (<f> 1/169, i.e., 

‘ muzzle 'X used in the pi. D’nn, Ezek. 19 4 9 (AV ‘chains,” 
ioj/xos), 294 (irayties) 884 (om. BA, \aXtv6s [Q; but ascribed 
to Theod.] see Co. ad loc.). nn is once used of an ornament, 
Ex. 85 22 : see Buckle, x. 

3. nan, hdkkdh, Job41x [40 25], RV. ‘fish-hook/ In Is. 19s 
Hah. 1 X5 EV * angle.’ © throughout ayxtorpov. 

4. nan rilYD, slrdth dUgdh , 1 fish-hooks’ (Am. 4 2). © \e farts, 

confusing with TD, ‘ pot.’ 

5. n’llS, finndth (Am. 4 2), © ojtAo, cp HIS, ‘shield.’ The 
word, like TO (above), is used also of ‘ thorns’ (see Thorn). 

6. N, wdw, only in descriptions of the tabernacle (Ex. 20 32 37 
2717803638 [kc^oAi?] ; Ex. 27 10/ [tcpUos, which elsewhere 
represents Dip, a ‘ tache ’] ; Ex. 88 17 19 [ayxvAij, used elsewhere 
for n’iRVV, ‘ loops ’]). Not the capitals of the pillars (as ©), but 
probably tenters or hooks rising from the tops of the pillars. 

7. D'BBtf, sh'phdt taint, Ezek. 40 43, a word which greatly 
puzzles the interpreters (cp AV»ng. and RV*ng.) ; neither ‘posts” 
nor ‘gutters’ will do. Tpe preferable reading, as Comill has 
shown, is DISK* (‘ their edge,’ lit. ‘lip’); © yeloos; Aq.l 2 ), 

Theod., Sym., Xf&v- . 

‘ Hook* in NT corresponds to ayKtorpov, which is common m 
© for a ‘ hook ’ (in one case, Ezek. 82 3, used to represent Din, 
Net [q-v.]). 

1 Cp the Rabbinic proverb quoted by Buxtorf {Lex., s.v. \ 

9 n’lSO, EV ‘ barbed irons,’ Job 41 7 [40 31], seems to be a cor- 
ruption for rib’fiip, ‘ships’; cp © *, JD3K, AV ‘thorn,’ ib. 41 2 
[4026], should certainly be 1313, ‘nose-ring ' (Beer, Che.). 
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HOOPOE (nB'm duktpkatk; erroy : u t u P a < 

tnlB 113 [Targ.]. TPesh.]). Lev. 11 19 

Dt. 14 18 [16]+ (wrora [B*F], vwwra [A]). RV, how- 
ever, and the older English versions, without authority, 
Lapwing. It is usual to acquiesce in the traditional 
rendering * hoopoe.* The (/pupa epops is in fact, not 
less than the lapwing, a Palestinian bird. It winters 
in and near Egypt, and returns to Palestine in March. 

It seeks its food in dunghills, and, it is supposed, was on this 
account included among the unclean birds ; it is. however, freely 
eaten in the Levant at die present day. Possibly because of its 
crest (Aristoph. Birds , 04), it has always inspired a superstitious 
awe t and the Arabs, who call it kuakud, from its cheery cry, 
ascribe to it the power of discovering water and of revealing 
secrets. In the late Jewish legends respecting Solomon the 
hoopoe plays a great part in connection with the queen of Sheba 
(see second Targ. on Esth* 1), and the story is adopted in the 
Qoran (sur. 27). 

But it is by no means certain that dukiphath is really 
(see Di. ) 1 the cock of the rock ’ (or * of beauty ’ ), or that 
it refers to the hoopoe's fondness for rocks and mountain- 
ravines (cp Tristram, Land of Israel 461, 467), or to 
its striking crest This odd -looking word nc’sn is 
simply, apart from the final n, a corruption (by trans- 
position of letters) of kippod , *riBp(Che. ). That late Heb. , 
Aram. , and Arabic usage favour the rendering * hedge- 
hog ' may be admitted ; but ‘ zoologically there are con- 
siderable difficulties.’ This discovery (as it seems) of 
kippbd in the list of unclean birds seems to show that 
Tristram, Houghton, and Cheyne (Proph. Is. W 1 93 2 149 ; 
SBO T, Isaiah , Eng. 64) were right in preferring ' bittern ’ 
to ' hedgehog * as a rendering of -nsp. See Bittern. 

There is of course no connection with Sansk. kapota , a kind 
of pigeon, regarded as a bird of ill omen ( Acad. Dec. 25, ’86). 

T. K. C. — A. E. S. — S. A. C. 

HOPHNI ; o<t>N[e]i [BAL]) b. Eli ; brother 
Of PHINEHAS [7. V.] ; I S. I3 234(e<t>N€l[A]), 44x1 17+ 
(om BL). Hophni and Phinehas seem very much like 
Jabal and Jubal, as Goldziher should have noticed (Heb. 
Myth. 347 ff. [Mythos bet den Hebr. 232 ff ]) — i. e . , 
Hophni has been developed out of Phinehas. Add o 
to ’jsn, and the component letters of onra are complete. 
Possibly both have developed out of a third form (see 
Phinehas). We cannot isolate the name Hophni, 
and trust in Sabsean (cp, e.g., Oifln) and other seeming 
parallels. T. k. c. 

HOPHRA (F#n ; oyM>PH [BK’AQ] ; * 4 >p H [K* 3 ; 
Vg. EPHREE ; Aq. Theod. o<f>pHN [accus.] Q margin 
[where a(bfifULxot ) : «c 5 oro=licdorov]), 1 Jer.443of is 
mentioned as • the king of Egypt ’ after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. He is identical with the king called 
merely 1 Pharaoh ' in Jer. 87 s 7 n Ezek. 293 etc. 

^The name is ^ transcribed ova fans hp Mnnetho, ovdtfynpjaiftcr 

__ ... ngod’(the< 

I.X This latter name was evidently rendered both by the 
Greeks and by the Hebrews. Both have assimilated the ib to the 
following p. The Hebrew transcription is rather exact. 

This king, the fourth (or, according to another reckon- 
ing, the seventh, see Egypt, § 66) of the Saite or twenty- 
sixth dynasty of ManStho, the son of Psametik II. 
( Psammis of Herodotus) and grandson of Necho, came 
to the throne about 589 or 588 B.C., and reigned 
according to Manfitho (in Africanus) nineteen years, 
according to Herodotus and Eusebius 25 years (22 

1 i.r., Jtnsn (see Field). Comp. Jerome in the Liber interpr. 
Hebr. nom. (Lag. OS, 58 13) : A free furor alienus sive vita 
dissipate atque discissa (cp Farao : dissipans sive discooperuit 
cum). Targ. ‘the broken one,’ NT3N,’ Pesh. * the lame-one,' 

The preceding ‘ Pharaoh ’ is wanting in most MSS 

of (5 (put in by codd. 22, 36 etc.), being taken for a doublet of 
Hophra. 
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Diodorus, 30 Jerome, 34 Syncellus). The monuments 
confirm the first number. He ruled, therefore, about 
588-569 B.c. His reign fell in a very critical period, 
when Egypt was exposed to constant danger from 
Babylonia. Hophra seems to have shown energy both 
in building (traces in the chief temple of Memphis, in 
the Serapeum, at Silsileh etc. ), and in foreign politics. 
He even attempted to check the Babylonians. Thus, 
according to Herodotus ( 2 x 6 x), he conquered the 
Phoenicians (‘Tyres') at sea; 1 but most likely 
Herodotus only means that he sent assistance to the 
Tyrians in their long resistance to Nebuchadrezzar. 

The (distorted ?) statement of Herodotus, 4 he led an 
army against Sidon,' refers evidently to the expedition 
planned with a view to succour besieged Jerusalem (Jer. 
87 s 1 x ). Hophra did indeed interrupt the siege for a short 
time ; but, if Herodotus was not mistaken, we may 
assume Hophra’s final defeat in the N. of Palestine. 
It does not seem that he took the offensive again after 
his repulse ; but he gave an asylum to the many fugitives 
from Palestine in Egypt. Of the Babylonian attacks 
upon Egypt which we should naturally expect, we are 
ignorant ; but so much is now certain — that Jeremiah’s 
and Ezekiel’s predictions of a conquest of Egypt by 
Nebuchadrezzar were not fulfilled. 2 A suppressed 
military revolution at the S. frontier of Egypt is referred 
to elsewhere (Egypt, § 69). From this we can imagine 
in what difficulties this unmilitary country was involved 
through having to sustain large battalions of foreign 
mercenaries. These difficulties led to Hophra’s ruin. 
The account in Herod. 2 x 6 x may be full of doubtful 
anecdotes, but is probably trustworthy in a general sense. 
The Egyptian (or rather Libyan) mercenaries sent against 
Battus of Cyrene to aid the Libyan chief Adikran revolted 
after two defeats. Apries and the European and Asiatic 
mercenaries at Moraemphis were overpowered by Amasis 
II. (’Ahmose), who, according to Herod. (2169), left the 
unfortunate king alive for some time, but at last permitted 
an infuriated mob to ‘ strangle’ him.® w. m. m. 

hor, mount (inn in. 4 Hor the mountain ’ ). 

1. (up rb 6 pos [BAFL]), the scene of the death 
of Aaron (Nu. 20 22-27 21 ^ 3337-41 Dt. 32 50+ [all P]). 
In Nu. 33 37 the situation is defined as ‘ in the edge of 
the land of Edom,’ and tradition, since Josephus, 
identifies it with the Jebel Nebi Hdrun (4800 ft ), a con- 
spicuous double-topped mountain on the E. edge of the 
Wfidy el-’Arabah, a little to the SW. of Petra. Trum- 
bull ( Kadesh-bamea , 127- 139) refutes this view on 
grounds of 4 revelation and reason ’ ; critics, since 
Knobel, have taken the same view. Trumbull himself 
identifies Mt. Hor with the Jebel Madara, a conical 
mountain NW. of 'Ain Kadis (cp Halak, Mt. ). Cp 
Gur-baal, and Wandering, Wilderness of. 

2. (rb 6 pos rb 6 pos [B ; om. rb 6 pos 2nd in v. 7 AFL], 
in v. 8 roO 6 povs rb 6 pos), a point on the ideal N. 
boundary of Canaan, Nu. 34 7 /. (a post-exilic passage). 
According to Furrer (ZDPVS 27 ff) Hor is a term for 
N. Lebanon ; but Van Kasteren thinks that it means 
the mountains where the Nahr Kfisimlyeh bends upwards 
(Rev. Bib. , ’95, p. 28/ ). The Targums render Amanos 
or Amanon ( = Amana ? ). U nfortunately the existence of 
the northern 4 Mt. Hor ’ is threatened by Haldvy’s practi- 

1 Diod. 1 68 ascribes the conquest of Cyprus to him (Hero- 
dotus, less probably, to Amasis). 

3 The contrary has been often asserted ; but merely on the 
basis of a vague statement of BerOssus, on a misinterpretation of 
the report on the rebellion of foreign mercenaries referred to 
above, and on two forged inscriptions relating to Nebuchadrezzar 
which had been brought to Egypt from Bagdad. 

* See Egypt, f 69, on the question whether Amasis— who 
married a daughter of Hophra- Apries— was first co-regent with 
his predecessor. The object of this theory was to reconcile the 
different durations assigned to the reign of the latter (19 and 25 
years) ; but it is not probable. A recently discovered inscription 
{Bee. de Trav. 22 2) removes some difficulties. It tells us that 
Apries fell in battle after having held part of the delta for nearly 
three years. 
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cally certain restoration of Tjrjn, 2 * 4 Hadrach,' for MT's 
impossible reading, ^n, in Ezek. 47 15. In Nil 348 / 
we must obviously read tjrrn *i£ DjV n*n* Vun d;t]o 
i^pq ita^ny vuena ny rno t, 1 from the great sea ye shall 
draw a line for you as far as Hadrach ; and from 
Hadrach ye shall draw a line. . . 

Du’s proposal to read (tyltna, * ye shall desire ’ (cp v. 10)— as 
if suggesting that the boundary was only desirable or ideal — is 
most improbable. In v. 10 we should read D^am. 

T. K. C. 

HOEAH (D"V\), king of Gezer, who sought to help 
Lachish, but was defeated and slain by Joshua, JosIl 
IO33 ( aiAam [BA], eAAM [L]). The read- 
ing of 41 agrees with that which it gives for Hoham. 

HOREB ( 3 T )f\), Ex. 336. See Sinai. 

HOREM (Din, or perhaps rather Din, ‘sacrosanct’; 
[m€|“aAa]aP€IM [B], cop AM [AL]), either the full 
name or the epithet of a city in Naphtali (Josh. 19 38). 
Van de Velde identified it with Hurah, a little to the 
W. of Y&run (see Iron). Gudrin, however, and the 
PEF lists give the name as Kh. el-Kurah. For 
reasons against searching modern name-lists for an 
echo of Horem, see Migdal-el. t. k. c. 

HORESH (n^nh; ® BAL , Jos. [ H ] kainh, 
n^nn), according to RV"*-, Stade, Wellhausen, and 
others, the name of a place in the wilderness of Ziph ( 1 S. 
23 15 /. 18 /). Wellhausen would also read the name 
Horesh in 1 S. 22 s (but see Hareth). The reference 
in 1 S. 23 occurs in the account of David’s last inter- 
view with Jonathan, and in the description of David’s 
retreats among the Ziphites, and in the latter passage 
Horesh (?) is co-ordinated, singularly enough, with the 
hill of Hachilah (?). This co-ordination is sometimes 
ascribed to an editor (see Hachilah) ; but no one has 
doubted that both Horesh (?) and Hachilah (?) were 
in the neighbourhood of Ziph. Horesh is supposed 
(see Forest, i) to mean ‘wood’ or (comparing Ass. 
fcurfu) ‘mountain’ (Del. Heb. Lang. 17). The mean- 
ing ‘mountain’ would be the more suitable for the 
narrative in 1 S. 23 , for certainly the wilderness of Ziph 
was never thickly wooded (see Ziph). It should 

be noticed, however, that Horesh is not the name given 
in 1 S. , but Horgsh&h, and that experience warns us to 
look closely at the text when the locative n is affixed to 
a proper name without any apparent reason (it is always 
henna). Add to this that there is no certain evidence 
elsewhere for the existence of pin in Hebrew. 1 It is 
extremely probable that Hdrgsh&h (nenn) is a corruption 
of naiy ; the intermediate stage is njro. A reference to 
1 S. 2824 will make this plain. There we have the 
statement that David and his men were in the wilder- 
ness of Maon in the Arabah, S. of the Jgshlmon. It 
may reasonably be held that in v. 19 the original ques- 
tion of the Ziphites was, * Doth not David hide him- 
self with us in the retreats in the Arabah ? ’ The 
rest of the question* in MT is, of* course, an editorial 
insertion. The Ziphites were too clever to tell Saul 
precisely where David was hidden. The insertion is 
of interest to us just now as proving that the editor 
read nanya, not nenna- 2 

' Conder has identified the supposed Horesh with the ancient 
site Hureisa, x m. S. of Ziph. Yet even if Horeshah were 
genuine, it could hardly mean 4 a village or hamlet belonging to 
the larger town at Tell ZTf’ ( PEFQ , ’95, p. 45). 

T. K. C. 


1 On Is. 17 9 Exek. 81 3 see Che. and Toy {SBd T). o»gnn 
in s Ch. 27 4 is also corrupt ; read either D'aTj? (cp Di. on Is. 

1 r V 

2 When he made the insertion he had his eye on v. 34, where 

rraiva occurs, and therefore wrote 4 south of* instead of ‘ front- 

ing. > See Hachilah. 


hormah 

HOE HAOISOAO, RV Hcr-ha^gklgad 0{*|!9 V). 

* the Hollow of Gidgad * ; to opoc [BA], 

t. o. r*. r*. [F]. t. 0. r*Air*A‘ [L], nu. ss^/t). 
a station in the wilderness of Wandering {q.v.); cp 

also GUDCyODAH. 

HOBI Hh, nta). x. (xwM* [ADEL]). Son of 

Lotan, son of Seir the Horite (Gen. 86 33). Possibly a sub- 
stitute for some lost clan name. 

3. (<rovp(e]t [BAF], oxtv&pt [LJ). Ancestor of the Simeonite 
Shaphat (Nu. 18 5). See Simeon. 

3. In Gen. 8630 AV, RV ‘the Horitbs.’ 

HORITE (Gen. 86ao+), Horite* (nh, Dnh, usually 
explained ‘ cave-dwellers,’ 4 Troglodytes ’ 1 ; but Jensen 
[ZA, ’96, p. 33a] questions this; goppcuof, X°PP et 
[ADEL]), the name given to the primitive population of 
Mt. Seir in Dt. 2 xa (AV Horimi). It also occurs in 
Dt. 233 (AV Horims), Gen. 146 (xoptaiovs [E]), and 
(virtually) Gen. 36 a (for ‘Hivite’ read ‘Horite’) ao/. 
39/ ; and it should be restored in 36 a (see 41 ). possibly 
too in 34 a ( 41 ) in preference to 'an, if we take nh to be 
a contraction of nSn=nbn another form of nb*. D. 
Haigh, Stem, and Hommel ( AHT , 264, n. 2, 267) 
combine 4 Hori ’ with the Eg. tfaru, a name frequently 
applied to a part of Palestine, e.g . , on the steld of 
Merenptah (cp Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 121 ; 
WMM As. u . Eur. 137 148./), and Hommel identifies 
both with the land of Gar mentioned on the Amarna 
Tablets (but cp Gur-baal). WMM seems to be right 
in rejecting this view. ‘Cave-dwellers’ can only be 
justified if we interpret this (with WMM) as merely an 
epithet of the Seirites, or people of Mt. Seir. Cp Driver, 
Deut. 38 ; Edom, § 3 end. T. k. c. 

HORMAH (np*in ; epMA [BAFL]), according to 
one statement was so called because the Israelites in 
fulfilment of a vow 4 devoted ’ it to the hirern (Dili) or 
ban (Nu. 21 3 ; &N&66M& [BAFL]); according to 
another, it received its name when Simeon and Judah 
similarly devoted it (Judg. I17, an A 0 €MA [B], eloAo- 
0 p€YClC [AL]). This, however, is merely a literary 
etymology, and falls to the ground together with the 
misread name Hormah , which, as we shall see, appears 
to be a very old corruption. 

Hormah was a city of Simeon (Josh. 104 1 Ch. 430, 
apafjia [L]) or Judah in the remote south (Josh. 1630, 
epfiaX [A], cp v. 21). David sent presents to its elders 
from Ziklag — i.e., Halasah (1 S. 80 30, upeifjiovd [B], 
pa/x/x a [A]). Earlier still, a king of Hormah is 
mentioned among the kings of Canaan overcome 
by Joshua (Josh, 12 14, D( a ) ; ep/xaO [B]) ; we also 
hear of defeats inflicted on the Israelites by the 
Amalekites and Canaanites, which extended locally ‘ as 
far as (the) Hormah,’ Nu. 14 45 (nennn. 2 see below; 
epfutr [B]) ; cp Dt. I44 ‘from Seir to Hormah’ (Di., 
Dr. following <S). Two more references remain. Ac- 
cording to the present text of Nu. 21 1-3 (J) the Canaanite 
king of Arad (q.v.), who had at first defeated the 
Israelites, was at last overcome by them, on which 
occasion ‘ the name of the place (mpan) was called 
Hormah.’ From this it would appear as if Arad were 
the old name of Hormah, and yet we are told in Judg. 

1 17 (see above) that its old name was Zephath {q.v.). 
How is this to be accounted for? To suppose with 
Bachmann that the city was twice destroyed and re- 
named, seems absurd. Nor is it easy (though Dill- 
mann, Wellhausen, and others adopt this expedient) to 
explain Nu. 21 3 as relating by anticipation the destruc- 
tion by Simeon and Judah (Judg. 1 17). in which case 

_ 1 the 

king of Arad who dwelt in the Negeb ’ read 4 (the Canaanites)* 
who dwelt in the Negeb of the Jerahmeelites.’ 8 The corruptions 


1 <9 Vg. give 4 Troglodytes ’ for the Sulckiim of 3 Ch. 12 3. 

8 Only here with art ; hence Tprg. Jon. renders 4 unto de- 
struction.’ 

* See Jerahmbel. DnnKh should be nbltn in, 4 the moun- 
tains of the Amorites ’ ; cp Dt. I20. 
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assumed are regular, and the whole passage receives a flood of 
light. It is highly probable that the writers of Judg. 1 17 Nu. 
21 3 confound the names of two neighbouring plans, which, 
being in the far south, they had never visited. The true name 
of the city of Hormah is probably Ra h a m a h ; it was apparently 
the chief town of the ' Negeb of the Jerahmeelites * (x 5.803$/). 
It is true nD*OT occurs eight times ; but there is evidence enough 
that at a very early date passages containing some remarkable 
word were systematically harmonised. For rtD^n we should 
restore in all the passages except Judg. 1 17 Nu. 21 3, norrv 
The Wady Kukhaml perpetuates the name (see Jbrahmeel). 

T. K. C. 


HORN (HiJ* K€P&c)’ Nowhere perhaps is the 
necessity for looking closely into seeming trifles more 
apparent than here. The usual explanation is un- 
questionable in such passages as the following : — 

x S. 2 z, * By Yahwfe my horn is exalted ’ ; Ps. 89 17 [x8J, ‘ By 
thy favour our horn is exalted ’ ; Ps. 764 [5], ‘ Lift not up your 
horn ’ ; Jer. 48 25, * The horn of Moab is cut off’ (cp Lam. 2 3). 
In such passages * horn ’ symbolizes power, and its exaltation 
signifies victory (cp x K. 22 xx) and deliverance (Lk. 1 69, * horn 
of salvation,* kuo* ovnjpCeus). It will be remembered that in 
an oracle of Balaam the ri'fm, or wild ox, is the emblem of an 
invincible warrior (Nu. 28 aa) ; cp also Dan. 7 7. 

In other passages it will not suit. 

x. When we read in Job 16 15, * I have defiled my horn in the 
dust*.(AV). or * I have laid my horn in the dust, we see that 
there must be something amiss with the text ; the language is 
inappropriate. 1 ‘ To lift up the horn ’ may be to increase in 
power, or to show a proud sense of greatness ; but it is hardly 
safe to maintain, on the ground of a single doubtful passage, 
that to ‘ thrust it into the dust ’ (Di.), or to defile it in the dust, 
is a Hebrew phrase for feeling the sense of deepest humiliation. 
In Hebrew idiom, people ' roll in the dust ' themselves (Mic. 
1 10), not their * horn.* The remedy is to examine the text, and 
see what errors the scribe was most likely to have committed. 
There are in fact two very likely errors, by emending which we 
obtain the very suitable sense ( I have profaned my glory in 
the dust.’ 3 There is a similar error in Am. 6x3; where the 
‘horns’ appear through an error of interpretation of the first 
magnitude. ‘Have we not taken to us horns?’ should be, 
' Have we not taken Kamaim?* Men can be said to ‘ lift up 
horns,’ not to take them. Travellers have sometimes illustrated 
the former phrase by the silver horn which was formerly worn 
on the head by Druse women in the Lebanon. This, however, 
is a mistake. The silver horn was simply an instrument for 
holding up the long veil worn in the Lebanon by married women. 

a. The old painters, and Michael Angelo after them, repre- 
sented Moses with two horns. Ultimately perhaps this may be 
traced to the two horns of Am(m)on, the god of the Egyptian 
Thebes, which were adopted by Alexander the Great on his 
coins (cp ‘the two-horned’ in the Koran, Sur. 18 85). The 
immediate cause, however, of this mode of representation is 
what we may safely regard as an error of the text in Ex. S4 29 
(cp w. 30, 35), where Vg. very naturally renders V1D Tty Pj3 
* quod comuta esset facies sua ’ (so too Aq. , according to Jerome). 
Here the original reading must have been not but pT2, 
‘lightened.* It is usual, indeed, to say that ftg means ‘to 
radiate light’ (& ScW£owrnu), and to compare Hab. 84, where 
AV has, ‘His brightness was as the light * he had horns (coming) 
out of his hand,’ but in mg., ‘bright beams out of his side.' 
RV substitutes ‘ rays ’ for * horns,’ but truthfully records * Heb. 


horns' in the margin. No doubt should be D*/na, 

‘ lightnings * ; Hab. 8 is not an Arabic but a Hebrew poem. It 
is just possible, however, that Jerome’s version ‘ that the face 
of Moses was homed’ was influenced by the symbolism of 
Alexander’s coins. It would be going rather too far off to 
compare the horns of the moon-gad Sin, whose emblem was a 
crown or mitre adorned with horns, though G. Margoliouth has 
lately defended the very improbable reading just referred to by 
making this comparison, which seems to him to fit in admirably 
with the primitive worship of Sin recorded by the name Sinai. 

3. That the term * horn ’ can be used for a horn -shaped vessel, 
is intelligible (x S. 16 1 13 x K. 1 39). Such a phrase as ‘ horn of 
pigment for anointing the eyelashes’ is therefore in itself 
possible. But was there ever a father in ancient legend who 

S ve this name to his daughter, as Job is said to have done in 
T of Job 42 14 (see Kxrbn-happuch)? 


4. On the meaning of the expression ‘ the horns of 
the altar,’ see Altar, § 6. 

Whether the phrase has a right to stand in Ps. 118 27 b is 
extremely doubtful. Some {e.g., J. P. Peters) would place the 
passage m the margin as a ritual gloss, and if the text is correct, 
this is the best view ; no ingenuity can avail to explain v. 276 as 
a part of the text. For a critical emendation of the text 8 based 


1 But can hardly mean this. 

3 ’TK fR ’"ft". Cp Ps. 89 39 [40] 3. 

• o*in3i Vinna nm 
nan usVpS r®T 


on the analogy of undoubted corruptions elsewhere, see Che. 
Ps.P) ; but cp the commentaries of Del. and Baethgen. On the 
npp, keseth , of Ezek.92,/ xxf, see Inkhorn; on the 'horns’ 
or Dan. 7 7 j/, see Daniel, f 7 ; and on those of Rev. 12 3, see 
Apocalypse, f 41, etc. ; also Antichrist, | 4 ; Dragon, f 2. 
On the horn as a musical instrument, see Music, f 5(a). See 
Elworthy, Homs qf Honour (1900). X. K. C. 

HORNED SNAKE (jb'E*?). Gen. 49 17 RV“*-, AV 
Adder, 4. See also Serpent, 10. 

HORNET (nyi?. c 4 >hki& [BAL], crabro). 

Strictly, the word hornet is applied to Vespa crabro ; but 
it is often used for any large species of wasp. There are 
many species of these Hymenoptera in Palestine, but the most 
conspicuous is Vespa oriental is, which spreads fxom S. Europe 
through Egypt and Arabia to India. It is frequently very 
abundant. It builds its cells of clay, and they are, as a rule, 
very symmetrical and true. 

The hornet is mentioned in the OT as the forerunner 
sent by Yahw& to destroy the two kings of the Amorites 
(Josh. 24x2, E or D a ), and to drive out the Hivites, 
Canaanites, and Hittites (Ex. 23 28 [EJ Dt. 7ao; cp 
Wisd. 128, <r^£, AV RV®* ‘wasp’). The old 
identification of njm, sir ah, with njnx, ‘leprosy,’ may be 
passed over ; the main question is whether ' hornet ’ 
is employed literally or figuratively. A metaphorical 
interpretation of the term (cp Lat. oestrus , ‘panic,’ 
properly ‘gadfly’) is not favoured by the passages 
quoted (cp especially Ex. l.c . ). On the other hand, a 
reference to the insect itself raises difficulties. Although 
the absence of any mention of the appearance of 
hornets (e.g., in Nu.21 Josh. 2 ff . ) is not in itself an 
insuperable objection, the fact remains that the implied 
extent of their devastation is unique, indeed incredible. 

Parallels have certainly been quoted as examples of the in- 
convenience caused by these and similar pests ; but the cases 
adduced refer not to peoples but to the inhabitants of jtnore cir- 

cumscr ' ~ 

VElian. u 35 iquoung anienor oi ^reicj , cp uu, aa a 
see Smith’s JDBfi) s.v A 

Further, hornets, though their attacks are furious 
when their nests are disturbed, and are continued when 
the foe retreats, are not wont to attack unprovoked. 
Hence, for example,’ Furrer ( ap . Riehm, HWB) ex- 
presses a doubt whether ‘ hornet ’ can be the true mean- 
ing of nyra, and Che. ( Crit. Bib.) proposes to emend 
the word into ; cp. Dt. 2842, ‘ All thy trees and 
fruit of thy land shall the locust consume.’ See 
Locust. 

A new line must, at any rate, be taken. njnx (if 
correct) seems to refer to some enemy who made an 
early inroad upon Canaan. Sayce (Early Hist, of 
Hebrews) ingeniously finds a reference either to the 
campaign of Rameses III. (p. 286) or to the Philistines 
(p. 292 /. ), and in regard to the former it is note- 
worthy that the Egyptian standard-bearer wore among 
other emblems two devices apparently representing flies 
(see Ensign, § 3). But if we may lay stress upon the 
fact that the hornet does not attack unprovoked (see 
above), it is plausible to suggest a new rendering for 
njnx — viz., ‘serpent’ (cp Ass. siru ) — and see a refer- 
ence to the urasus or sacred serpent on the crown of 
the pharaoh (cp Ode of Thotmes III. , v. xx ; Brugsch, 
Gesch. Ag. 354). 1 On the other hand, however, the 
reference may be to some local invasion which has been 
amplified by E or his informant. In this case a tribe, 
whose totem was some kind of serpent (cp Zorah), 
may conceivably be intended. 8 A. e. s. — s. A. c. 

HORONAIM (DOWn, Jer. 48 3 , or Dtflh, Jer. 48 34, 
60PC0NAIM [BNAQ], op. [N in v. 3]), a place in Moab ; 
the ‘descent of Horonaim’ ( D^rTI TVlD, eN oAo> 

1 The reference to the uraeus, and the Ode of Thotmes, is due 
to Prof. Cheyne, who compares Is. 16 9, but on the whole 
inclines to suspect corruption of the text (see above). 

3 One recalls the classical legends of races that were led to 
their seats by a bird or animal. That such creatures were 
originally totems is in the highest degree probable (see Lang, 
Myth, Ritual and Religion [*99], 295). For a parallel to the 
theory of a totem-ensign suggested above see M'Lennan, 
Studies , 2nd ser. 301 (on the serpent as a totem see ih. 521 Jf.\. 
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copcoN&iM [&p. N*. op- K 0 *]) is mentioned in Jer. 
48 5, and the 'way of Horonaim’ (D^Tl 7 JTJ, [th] O^CO 

AP60NI6IM [BKQr], o. 0)pO)NA€IM [Q®*]. T. O. 
4Aca>ni 6IM [A]) in Is. 155 . The former phrase is 
illustrated by Mesha’s statement (inscr. //. 31/. ) that 
he ‘went down' to HoronSn (jmn). Horonaim is 
nowhere mentioned as an Israelite city, which confirms 
the natural inference from Is. 15 s that it was near the 
S. border of Mo^b, on one of the roads leading down 
from the Moabite plateau to the Jordan valley. Buhl 
(272 f. ) thinks of some ruins near the Wady ed-Deraa 
(W. Kerak) ; but these are described as insignificant. 
Josephus states that Horonaim was one of the places 
in Moab conquered by Alexander Jannaeus (Ant. xiii. 
15 4 xiv. I4). That Sanballat [q. v. ] had any con- 
nection with the place has been shown to be improb- 
able. On * Horonaim ’ for the two Beth-horons, see 
Beth-horon. t. k. c. 

HORONITE pm apo)n[€]i [BKA], anpcunei 
[K vid - in v. 10], oopcoNiTHC [L]), Neh. 21019 13 28 
(cjpanrris [K ca (“»•) ; BN*A om.]). See Beth-horon, 
Sanballat. 

HORSE (D)D, ITTTTOC. see below). Many interest- 
ing points arise in connection with references to the 
horse (equus, cabal lus) in the Bible. The philologist 
will find scope for all his keenness in dealing with the 
names of the horse ; the historical student will gather 
valuable facts illustrating political and religious history. 
That the horse is one of the most important factors in 
a people’s growth, appears once more from the OT 
literature, for though the prophets spoke strongly 
against its use, civilization could not be held back. A 
late prophetic writer predicts that the flock of Judah 
(the Jews) will become like ‘ finest horses ’ 1 in battle 
(Zech. 10 3), and one of the most fervently religious of 
the ‘ wise men ’ gives us an unsurpassable picture of the 
war-horse (see § 2 end). The following Hebrew words 
come under consideration. 

1. d*D» sits (Ass. sis&, Eg. sesmet [see Egypt, § 9 n.], 

1 Names ■^ ram * or ^ in unknown), Gen. 49 17 

Ex. 93 I4923 15 1 19 21 and often. 

In Gen. 47 17 there is a confusion in the text. 1 Horses and 
asses’ should come together as in Ex. 9 3 at the close. In Ex. 
149 331 DID'^3 should be rendered ‘all chariot-horses’ (see 2). 
Just so in Ass. sisi is a general term for horses ; but add rukUbi , 
and the phrase means ‘chariot-horses.’ In Cant. 1 9 (RV) 
the bridegroom compares the bride to ‘a steed in Pharaoh’s 
chariots ’ (’UD7D, with old ‘ construct ’ form) ; but the figure does 
not suit the context, and the termination -t- is suspicious. 
Not a ‘ mare ’ (Margoliouth), but ‘grape-clusters ’ (in Solomon’s 
vineyards) are probably meant; cp 811/ and see Che. Crit. 
Bib. (AV ‘a company of horses’; RVmsr- ‘the steeds’; tj 
unrof ; equitatus). 

2. Ehfi, par all (in Syr., Ar., Eth. , ‘horse’ ; hence 
Spanish alfaraz , Mid. Lat. farius , etc. ). 

Not found in the sing, in this sense ; 2 but this may be acci- 
dental. We certainly want a word for ‘ riding-horse ’ = Ass. 
bithallu. The plur. should be 0*8*13 ; MT’s □'CHS presup- 

r >ses the sense ‘horsemen’ (® imr«U> but also ttnrot)* In 1 S. 

zx iK. 4a6 [56] Is. 28 28 (interpolated; not in ®) Joel 2 4 
n-ens, ‘horses,’ can hardly be explained away, and Haupt 
(‘ Isaiah,’ Heb. SBOT 122 /.) recognises it in Is. 21 9. To read 
O'TIB, ‘mules,’ would be too bold; to render ‘horsemen’ is 
not at all plausible. Schwally’s decision (ZA TW % 191 n.) 
must be reversed. 

3. T 3 K, ’ abbir , ‘ strong one,’ poetically (cp 

Cattle, § 2 d) ; Jer. 8x6 473 50 xx (© raOpot) Judg. 5 aa 
(? see JQR 10 566). 

4. 8*31, rekeih , Mic. I13 (see Lachish), iK. 428 
[ 58 ] (0 &pfM<nv, reading 33*1). Esth. 810 (om. &) 14 

1 Read Tin DID (or ’WD). 

2 In Ezek. 26 xo gr® comes probably from 'plfl^rfiOIS* a 
variant of npBv(Che.,cp v. xx). Read VwJI 1331 7lpD (cp 28 24). 
Co. doubts 8H^, but omits to explain its presence in MT and 
• Observe, however, that ® BA renders not r 

or 
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(BK*A om. ; rOsv tropic*? [N c -* “*•]) ; ‘ swift beast ’ ; 
RV ‘swift steed’; AV in Esth. ‘mule,’ cp Syr. 

”0*3011 *aa, Esth. 810, possibly ‘herds of horses' 
RV ‘ bred of the stud ’ ( AV, RV®*- ‘ young 
dromedaries ’ ). 

The word is not explained in the Lexicons. Considering, 
therefore, that 8*31 and 8*131 (though confounded by ® in 
Nu. 16 32) cannot plausibly be connected, and that raktsu in 
the Ass. phrase cited elsewhere (Lachish) never appears by 
itself in the sense of horse, we must take an entirely new course. 
If it is true that the term TnD=Ass. suhiru (some kind of costly 
animal, a variety of the horse or perhaps of the camel) has 
(no doubt rightly) been restored for TnD in x K. 10 28 (see 
Mizraim), and in the plural compound phrase D*1*nD \J3, j n 
Ezek. 27 20 (see Cloth, n.), and in the phrase D*TnD1 *13, for 
0*301.1 *33,1 i n Esth. 8 xo we cannot doubt that for 8*31, in the 
four passages in which it occurs, we should read TITO {Exp. T. 
Dec. ’99). 

6. Another naturalised Assyrian term is mumiske ( mUr 
niski ), i. e . , perhaps ‘splendid young (horses)’ ; so Del. 
Ass. HWB 473 b ; cp 391 b. See also KB 2134 /. 53, 
140 /. 46; and Houghton, TSBA 651 (’77). Not 
improbably this should be restored in (a) 1 K. 10 25, 

2 Ch. 924 (Cook, Exp. T. 10 279 f [March, ’99]), (b) 
for DUinffn* 2 in Esth. 8 10 14 (Che. Exp. T . , Aug. 
’99), but cp Camel, § 1, n. 1, and (c) Gen. 41 43, see 
Joseph, § 6. 

The horse was kept in a stall (mm or min, see 

' Tt\ T X \ 

BDB), and fed upon barley and straw (1 K. 42628 
[56 8]). It was controlled by a bit (jpl ; cp 

references. Jas. 3 3), and bridle (;np). and 

urged on by a whip (oir). The hoof 
is likened to a flinty rock (Is. 628) — a sudden sting in 
the heel (npy) from the lurking scorpion unseats the 
rider (Gen. 49x7). 

Whether its ‘ harness’ is really referred to by j in 2 Ch. 924 
(AV) is doubtful (see Weapons); nor can we safely make 
Ezekiel speak of ‘ saddle-cloths ’ (Co.) in Ezek. 27 20 (see above). 
On Zech. 1420, see Bells. 

Passing over the references to the horse in symbolical 
phraseology, and its association with religious cults 
(see § 4), we turn to the use of the horse among the 
Hebrews. Like the Assyrians they never used it 
for draught purposes (the text of Is. 2828 is faulty ; see 
Du., Che. SBOT). Nor can we assume that the horse 
was used to any extent for riding purposes in pre-exilic 
times. The mention of a king’s horse for state occasions, 
and of a royal stud (if RV’s ‘bred of the stud’ for 
D'nntrnK be admitted) occurs first in the Persian period 
(Est. 68 810 14). 

The horse known to the Hebrews was a war-horse. 
As such it excited mingled admiration and awe. Its 
strength (cp § I3 tsk) and swiftness (Hab. 18 Jer. 4x3) 
seemed almost supernatural, so that the early prophets 
complained that it was more regarded by politicians 
than the God of Israel himself (Is. 30 16 Ps. 20 7 [8] 
33 17 147 10). The Hebrews marked its fiery trampling 
(naye* Jer. 473+), its rushing and stamping (nm Nah. 82 
Judg. 522 [doubtful]), and its eagerness for the fray (Jer. 
8 6). The finest expression of Jewish sentiment, however, 
is to be found in Job 89 19-25. The delighted wonder 
with which the poet describes the war-horse appeals to 
modern readers. 

1 Most connect the 7|01 of MT with Syr. Loaol (a loan- 
word from old Pers. ?); but Persisms are not to be accepted 
where an Ass. or Bab. origin is defensible, a and &, n and 3 
are easily confounded. r311 In Esth. 8 xo is therefore to be 
cancelled as a doublet. 

2 That the forgotten word mumiski was corrupted, first by 
misarrangement of letters, and then by confusion of letters ana 
editorial manipulation, so that a seemingly Persian word (cp 
nurriK Ahasuerus) arose, is intelligible, k is an editorial 
prefix ; n=3» P=D> n-D i the rest is clear (Che.). 
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The text is not in perfect order, and in w. 10/ a slight 
disarrangement seems to have occurred, which Duhm rectifies 
thus : 

Givest thou strength to the horse — 

His resounding, terrible snorting ? 

Dost thou clothe his neck with a mane,* 

And cause it to spring like the locust? 

The fact that the horse of the Hebrews is a war-horse 

S Introduction S J MWS **“* its introduction among 
unmr tiws them was not of early date. For its 
original home we must look outside 
nenrewa. ^ regions occupied by the Semitic 
and Egyptian civilisations. 

The horse was not known in Egypt before the time of the 
Hy^sos (Egypt, | 9 ; Masp. Dawn of Civ. 3a n. a, Struggle of 
the Nation*. 51 n. 4). It is first depicted in the time of 
Amenhotep I., and appears among the presents sent to Egypt by 
BuraaburiaS of KarauniaS (Am. Tab. 10 rev. 12). Upon the 
monuments of Assyria the horse appears very frequently, and 
the care bestowed on its appearance (mane, tail and trappings) 
shows how much it was valued. ‘ The whole animal was more 
fitted for war-purposes than for those requiring speed.’ They 
are 4 not represented drawing carts, or carrying baggage of any 
kind.' 9 Like the Egyptians, the Assyrians no doubt obtained 
their horses from N. Mesopotamia, 3 where, in turn, they were 
introduced from Central Asia, whose plains and steppes seem to 
have been one of the earliest homes of the horse. 

The Amama Tablets give evidence of the presence of the horse 
in Palestine. Feudal princes, Axiru, RiD-addi, Milkili, and 
others of the N. of Canaan beg for chariots and horses from the 
Egyptian king. Abd-milki of Sashimi, and AmayaSi, on the 
other hand, offer to furnish them to the king. The region 
around Jerusalem being unsuitable for chariots, Abd-^iba makes 
no mention of them, and asks only for troops. The odd phrase, 

4 servant of thy horses ’ (kart abb i, kuxi, or gusi sittka), perhaps 
to be taken literally, is used by Japalji of Gezer, Jabnilu of 
Lachish, Pu-addi of Wurza and others (see KB. 5 nos. 224, 243). 
The earlier OT narratives vouch for the use of this 


noble animal among Egyptians, Philistines, and non- 
Israelite tribes of the N. ; but it was long before the 
Israelites attempted to supply their own deficiency of 
horses. Apart from a few untrustworthy passages 
(3 S. 84 15 i 1 K. I5) 4 horses do not appear as in 
use among the Hebrews until the time of Solomon 
(1 K. 4 36 [ 56 ]), who, it is stated, imported them in 
large quantities, with the result that in the following 
centuries they were not unfrequently employed in war 
by both Judah and Israel (see Chariot, § 5). 

That the horse was not commonly used appears 
further from there being no mention of it in the earlier 
legal literature. It finds no place in the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex. 21 ff.)\ it is not mentioned even in the 
tenth commandment (Ex. 20 17 Dt. 5 31). It appears 
first in D’s code, where the king of Israel is forbidden 
to multiply horses (Dt. 17 16). The warning is aimed 
partly against the foreign intercourse which rendered 
easy the introduction of heathenish cults (see below, 
§ 4), and partly against alliances with Egypt. 

The Hebrews obtained their horses indirectly 
from Egypt (Is. 31 1 3 Ezek. 17 15), or Assyria (Hos. 
143 [4]), doubtless by hiring mercenaries ; but more 
frequently through the Tyrians who traded directly with 
Armenia (Ezek. 27 14. see Togarmah), and the adjacent 
regions of Kuei (E. of Cilicia), and Musri (N. Syria, S. 
of the Taurus).* The whole region in question has 
been famed for horses from the earliest times, and to a 
Hebrew prophet no description of an invader from the 
N. seems to be complete without a reference to its 
horses and horsemen (Jer. 473 5O42 Ezek. 26710 


1 non* ® (Bochart $ 6 fh)v). The word is philologically 
inexplicable. Read fnjffr (cp Job 4x5), which is not in Job a 


nomen unitatts (Cite.). Duhm strangely nOjjn. 

9 Houghton, TSBA 6.51. 

* Ibid., referring to the Sumerian name of the horse (anim 
from the east) ; Helm, Kulturpf. 19 ff. 537 f 
4 ^S. 8 is late (see Samuel ik. | A As for a S. 15 x, there is 1 
er reference to horses in Absalom's revolt ; he himself ro< 

a m . nrn 1 ^ 


4 __ 
further 


further reference to horses in Absalom* revolt ; be himself n 
a mule (18 9). See also Army, f a. The mule or ass continued 
be the ordinary animal for riding purposes, even for ro. 
persons (2 S. 18 29), and up6n state occasions (x K. 1 33 f.% 

* We follow the emended text of x K. 1 OaSf, 3 Ch. 1 i 6 f . ; s 
Cilicia, 1 3, Mizraim. g a b. Saigon's sttt muperi (KBTeL x8 
were no doubt from the above-mentioned Mufri. Egypt its 
could never have exported horses in any large quantity. 
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884x5). The horse of the ancient Hebrew was 
probably similar to the lusty, stalwart animal depicted 
upon the Assyrian monuments. The gentler and more 
domesticated 1 Arab ' steed, which has derived its name 
from the country in which it has been bred for centuries, ’ 
does not seem to have been introduced until about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 1 

The horse is a favourite image in symbolical language 
(cp Zech. 18 ^ 6x^ Rev. 6a ff. 19 xx^; and see 
Chariot, § 13). 

Evidence for the worship of the horse among the Semites 
(except as a borrowed cult) hardly exists. It is true the Qoran 
supposes Ya'us to have had the form of a 
i. The Horse horse ; but another explanation is more prob- 

in Religion- able (Kin. ao8>C, We. Heid.P) 22 f\ An 
instance is quoted of the worship of the horse 
by an Arabian tribe in Bahrein; but its name alone (the 
Asbadhflytin) seems rather to point to a Persian origin of the 
worship (from the Pers. asp, 4 horse ’). Horse-worship appears 
to be implied in the Phoenician name DDD12P (CIS 168 115). 

The horse, especially as related to sun-worship 
(Chariot, § 13), was worshipped in Armenia, Persia, 
etc. 2 Horses were sacrificed to the sun at Mt. Taletum, 
a peak of Taygetus (Paus. iii. 20 4), and annually thrown 
into the sea for a similar purpose at Rhodes. Consider- 
able interest, therefore, attaches itself to the unique 
notice of the bronze horses and chariots of the sun which 
Josiah burned in the course of his reforms (a K. 23 xx). 
This cult, obviously of foreign origin, was probably intro- 
duced at the same time as the horse, and from the same 
quarter. The Hebrews being unaccustomed to the care 
of horses, foreigners would be required to tend them, 
and their presence would facilitate the spread of 
this particular worship. D’s enactment regarding the 
horse thus appears in a clearer light. In 2 K. 11 16 
reference is made to the way along which the horses 
were brought from the palace to the temple, alluding 
perhaps to their being regularly sacrificed upon the 
altar. For the Horse Gate (2 Ch. 23 15) see 
Jerusalem, § 24 (9). a. e. s. — s. a. c. — t. k. c. 

HORSE-LEECH (n^V, * dlukah , ‘sucker’; BAeAA* 
[BNAC] ; sanguisuga) or EV Horse- Leach (Pi*. 30 15) 
[® 24 so]. 

The passage runs, ‘the horse-leech hath two (three, ®bkac) 
daughters (crying) Give, give ’ (so EV ; cp Toy). . This render- 
ing is supported by ©, by the Ar. 'alak, which is used in the 
present day to denote jl species of leech, and also by the 
passage in the Talm. 'AbdaSh Z&rdh, 17 b, where a warning 
is given against drinking water from a river or pool for fear of 
the HplSy na|D — the danger of swallowing a leech. The 
voracity of the horse-leech is proverbial ; cp the Targ. on Ps. 
128 [9], where oppressors are compared to the Kpl?y which 
sucks the blood of men. 

Both the horse-leech, Heemopis (Aulastomum) gulo, and the 
medicinal leech, Hirudo medicinalis , are common in the 
streams and. fresh waters of Palestine. The former, which is 
indigenous in Europe and N. Africa, has thirty teeth or 
serrations on its jaws, by means of which it punctures the skin, 
and it adheres to the surface of the wound with the greatest 
tenacity by means of the sucker which surrounds its mouth. In 
the East a species of Limnatis, of small size, also occurs in the 
same pools as H. gulo. Both cause much trouble to man and 
cattle. They are taken into the mouth with the drinking-water 
and attach themselves to the back of the throat, and there cause 
loss of blood. 

The natural history explanation of * AliikR is not, however, 
the only one, and the mythological interpretation is perhaps pre- 
ferable (see Lilith and Vampire). A. E. S. S. A. C. 

HOR8EUTTER (<J>opiON). 2 Macc. 98 AV, RV 

Litter [ q . v ., 3]. 

HOSAH (nph ; i&C€i<t> [B], coyca [A], o>ca [L]), 
a city on the border between the territory of Asher and 
that of Tyre (Josh. 19 39). The reading is not quite 
certain. The icurei <f> of © B suggests an identification 
with Kafr Ydsif, a small village with an ancient well 

1 Despite the later Arabian pedigrees which in many cases 
reach back to the time of Solomon. 

3 For the horses of the sun in Assyria, see Jensen, Kot. 108 ff., 
and for horse-worship generally, see M‘Lennan, Studies, and 
ser. 529^ 
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NE. of Acre (PEFAf I146 153; cp Baed.W 306). If, 
however, we accept ‘ Hosah,’ it is tempting to connect it 
with the ’Osu in Seti I.'s list of conquered places 
(WMM As. u. Bur. 194), the USu of the Assyrian 
inscriptions (see, e.g., KB 291; G. Smith, Hist, of 
Assurbanipal , 281 ; Am. Tab . 153 x 8 ). 

USu was certainly by the sea, and had within its 
walls reservoirs, on which the island-city relied for its 
water-supply (cp Sayce, Pat. Pal. 128 f. x, Maspero, 
Hist. anc.W 185). It appears probable (as Praiek 
first suggested ; see Esau) that USu was the Assyrian 
form of the name of the old city of Tyre on the main- 
land ; and if, with Smend (Riehm’s HWB W 1720), we 
may explain the phrase 4 the fenced city of Tyre ’ (Josh. 
1829) of the island-city, and accept the statement of 
Strabo (16 758) that the so-called Palaetyrus was thirty 
stadia S. of the island-city at the modern Ras el 'Ain 
(see Tyre), it is not impossible to identify Hosah with 
USu, as Sayce (Crit. Mon. 429) and Moore (Judges, 51) 
suggest. The Papyrus Anastasi I. speaks of the * land 
of USu,’ so that USu -Hosah would be a well-defined 
boundary. The Usous (of Philo of Byblus), whom 
Porter in Smith’s DB (following Kn. and Di. ) compares 
with the biblical Esau, seems to be really a personifica- 
tion of USu. 1 — On Josh. 19 a 8 /. see Ramah (6). 

T. K. C. 

hosah (nph, cp the place-name Hosah above), a 
Merarite door-keeper (temp. David), who, with his sons, 
had charge of the west portion of the temple (1 Ch. 
I638); OCCA [B], OCA [K], 60 CH 6 [AL] ; 26io-i6, 

I OCCA [B], COCA [A], -A€ [U but in v. xo, I cam]). 

According to MT, his charge was * by the gate of Shallecheth,’ 
which critics have unwisely retained. Both in Is. 0 13 and here 
naSr is very doubtful. Read here nbK^ 1 (of) the chambers * 
(of the temple-ministers, i Ch. 926). ® BAL , [toO] nacrrotftopiov 
(rpr 4 ?)- In v. 18 (which, in ® BA , is almost an exact repetition 
of w. 16 /.) the name appears as loacra [B] or ms [A], 

S. A. C. — T. K. C. 

HOSAI ($n). 2 Ch. 33 1 9 AV®*, RV Hozai. 

HOSANNA (diCANNA. Ti. ; wcanna. Treg. WH. 
Note the variations of D, *<xr< row, hwffaara bis, item is [in 
Mt.], *oorcrawa, »««r<xa. [in Mk.], ocrorava, ^a<r<r. [in Jn.]; 
Evang. sec. Hebr., ap. Hieron., Ep. 20 ad Dam., Osanna 
barrama, i.e., Osanna in excelsis. Pesh., Syr. Curet., Syr. 
Sin. RjyeoK J Syr. Jer. Rjymn)- 

The cry of praise of ‘ those that went before and those 
that followed ’ at the last entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
(Mt. 21 9 Mk. 11 9/. Jn. 1213), and afterwards of the 
children in the temple (Mt. 21 15). Twice (Mk. 11 9 
Jn. I213) it stands by itself; twice (Mt. 21 9 15) it is 
combined with the dative (‘to the Son of David ’), and 
twice (Mt. 21 9 Mk. llxo) it is followed by ‘in the 
highest. ’ We must not begin by assuming that ‘ Hosanna’ 
means adurov 5 ij (Theophylact), i.e. , ‘save now’; the 
signification of the term can only be gathered from the 
gospels. Now, the gospel narratives are not favourable 
to the interpretation ‘ save now. ’ If a doubt be permis- 
sible whether rtp vl<p AaveiS, 4 to the son of David,’ may 
not be a too literal translation of th pV (kj .vyenn)— 
a legitimate Hebrew phrase (cp Ps. 72 4 86x6 116 16), — 
yet £v rots vif/lorou, 4 in the highest,’ seems quite 
incapable of being joined to 4 Hosanna,’ if this term is 
really an ejaculation meaning 4 Save now. ’ As Dalman 
remarks (Die Worte Jesu, I181), Mt. (and surely we 
may add, Mk.) cannot have understood uxr. £v rots 
v\pl<rroLt otherwise than in Ps. 148 x ( 0 ) a beire aMv iv 

1 See Sayce, Pat. Pal. ax8, and cp Esau. In the fragments 
of Philo of Byblus preserved by Eus. (JPreep. Ev. i. 10 xo) 
we read of two rival brothers Samemrumus and UsOus, 
the former of whom dwelt at Tyre and made huts of reeds, 
and the latter invented garments of skin. Where Usflus took 
up his abode we are not told; but the mythographer adds 
that he was the first to go to sea on the stem of a tree, and that 
he consecrated two pillars to Fire and Wind. This probably 
means that Us6us occupied the islands off the coast of Tyre, and 
erected on one of them the famous twin pillars of Melcarth (cp 
Herod. 244). So Maspero, Hist. anc. ( 4 ) 185. 
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roty v\f/t<TT0LS — i.e. , of the praise rendered to God by the 
angels, Lk. (19 37/ ) supports this view. He says that 
the multitude 4 began to rejoice and to praise God with 
a loud voice,’ and closes the popular song with the 
words 4 v ovpavy elpdprr\ koI 66 £a iv inf/lmat. 

These are not, however, the only difficulties which 
attend the still prevalent view that Hosanna, or Osanna, 
is derived from ki nyrin, 4 save now,’ in Ps. 118 25 (see 
below). A careful reading of Ps. 118 will show that it 
was by no means the most natural psalm for the 
multitude instinctively to quote from, especially as it 
was not then the time of the Feast of Tabernacles, to 
which this psalm was appropriated. Nor is it un- 
important to remark that the psalmist’s reference in 
Ps. 11823 is not to the Son of David, but to the 
assembled congregation whose mouthpiece he is. To 
these objections the present writer knows no satisfactory 
answer. Few, at any rate, will agree with Wtinsche 
(Erlduterungen der Evangelien aus Talmud und 
Midrash , 241) that in Mt. 218 , 4 it is beyond doubt that 
either the Feast of Passover is confounded with that of 
Tabernacles, or else the narrator has intentionally 
transferred to the former festival a ceremony properly 
belonging to the latter.’ 

In order to advance further, we must gently criticise 
the narrative of the entry into Jerusalem. No reference 
is made to this ‘triumphal entry’ (as it is usually 
called) in the accounts of the trial of Jesus, and it does 
not seem in accordance either with his spiritual in- 
terpretation of his Messiahship, or with his clear 
anticipation of the bitter end which was approaching. 
Dalman has already found the view of Wellhausen 
(IJG^\ 381, n. 2) acceptable, that the facts connected 
with the entry of Jesus received a distinctly Messianic 
colouring at a later day ; and when we look at the 
narrative of Mt. , we find that its second section 
abundantly suffices as a description of the way in which 
the Christ (as since Caesarea Philippi we may call him) 
made his arrival known to the poor and distressed. He 
went, we are told (Mt. 21 12^ ) into the temple, cast 
out those that sold and bought there, and healed the 
blind and the lame (for whom there was now room), 
and thereupon the very children cried aloud, saying, 

4 Hosanna to the Son of David. ’ (Were they, literally, 
the blind and the lame? were they, literally, children? 1 ) 
The chief priests and scribes, indeed, were *sore 
displeased,’ but Jesus reminded them of the words of 
the Psalm (82 [3]), 4 Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise’ (© Karri prlaut 
abov). 

This quotation may, perhaps, as Nestle has pointed 
out, enable us to account for the introduction into the 
gospel narrative (which has obviously been amplified) 
of the obscure word wavva. The Hebrew text of 
Ps. 82 [3] has ?y, 4 strength,' or possibly 4 praise’ (hence 
€Ts abov). The Tg., more literal than ©, renders this 
by Kaehy , 'ulna, ( 4 strength ’ ). The question arises whether 
the tradition that Jesus defended the songs of praise to 
God into which the simple-hearted children ('boys,’ to Os 
raiSas) broke by a reference to Ps. 82 [3] may not have 
suggested to a pre-canonical evangelist to put the words 
4 Strength (i.e. , praise) be ascribed to the son of David' 
into the mouth of the children as a short hymn. He 
himself read the OT in the Targum, and he introduced 
the significant word 'ulna, from the Targum into^the 
children’s hymn. The right form of the word will then 
be Osanna (strictly, Osen[n]a ; the final a however has a 
retro-active assimilating force), not Hosanna. For the 
double n, if accepted , cp Pe^emca for ngzn, Boooppa for 
,-nxa, Ma 0€KKa or Mare/rxa for ngnp. 

Apart from the difficulties here mentioned, the best 
explanation of Hosanna is that of Dalman (Die Worte 
Jesu , 1x82; cp Gramm. 198). It may conceivably have 

1 Ps 82 [3], if we assume the text to be correct, may naturally 
be interpreted with reference to childlike Jewish believers. 
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come from ttj ytftn, a shortened form of ki rifc'gfa, ‘save 
now. 1 This phrase was in liturgical use among the later 
Jews (see Tabernacles, Feast of). Keim [Jesus von 
No*. 891, n. 3) remarks truly, that Merx’s explanation 
of Osanna from Aram, ftoyghx, * ola'na , 'deliver us,’ 
agrees neither with Ps. 118 25 nor with the following 
dative. 

It is worth reminding the reader that when a passage of a 
psalm or a prophecy is clearly unsuitable to the context, we are 
justified in considering the possibility of interpolation or corrup- 
tion. Interpolation seems to be the theory called for to account 
for Ps. 118 26, ' Blessed in the name of Yahwfc be he that enters ! 
we bless you from the house of Yahwfe.’ It is not less probable 
that the original form of v. 2£ has been marred by transcriptional 
error. Probably we should correct thus, — 

Our Redeemer is Yahwfe ; he has succoured us ; 

Our Redeemer is Yahwfe ; he has prospered us. 

Duhm, it is true, adheres to the* MT of v. 25, and retains v. 26 
as a part of Ps. 118 , but without showing how w. 25 thus 
read, fit into the context. He holds that m 3 ny'tfin (rendered in 
his metrical version ‘Hosanna’) was an ancient ritual exclam- 
ation. For this he refers to Jer. 227, ' In the time of their trouble 
they will say, Arise, and save us { ’ but ijp'enm rtDlp is no ritual 
formula, and even if it were, it is a long way off from uiarLwa. 
In fact, if it favours any of the current views of the origin of 
exrayiu, it is that which is now seldom defended, viz. that 
ttirawa comes from Aram. Kiye^K, ‘save us.' 

Thayer (in Hastings, DB 2410), whose name deservedly 
carries great weight, refers to the obscuration of the true 
‘etymological meaning’ of Hosanna in many patristic writings. 
Even Clem. Alex. (Pad. 1 5 12) says that it means kcu Sofa 
icai alvot, while Suidas 'or his annotator’ defines it tiprpn] tea i 
S6£ a, and adds that owtrov 617 is, by some, incorrectly given as 
the meaning. Augustine too (De Doctr. Christ . 2 1 1, and Tract, 
in Johan. 51 2) says that Hosanna is only a joyous interjection, 
and, canrying on this tradition, our own Anglo-Saxon versions 
render it ‘ HaiL’ As a rule, we should not attach much import- 
ance to these authorities. When, however, we find their view 
confirmed by the early Christian doxological use (Didacht, 106 ; 
HE ii. 28 9), we may be excused for preferring the unsophisticated 
judgments of Clement and Augustine to the less penetrating 
though more erudite statement of Jerome (Ep. xx ad Damasum). 
The ‘Glossae Colbert inae’ combine the two views, uouova, Sofa, 
<tm<tov Sij, with which we may contrast Jerome’s ‘Osanna, 
salvifica ’ in the Liber interpretation is (OS 204 50 62 29). 

See further Wetstein, Nov. Test. Grtcc. 1 460 f . ; SchOttgen, 
Horee Hebr.. on Mt. 2 l 8 ; Merx in Hilgenf., NT extra can A 2 ) 
425 ; Keim ,Jesu von JVdxara, 891 104 ; Ewald, Die drei ersten 
Evangelien , 314; GVI 6(2)428; Weiss, Lebenjesu , 2441 (passes 
lightly over difficulties); Zahn, Einl. I14. Acccording to 
Ewald, the words of the popular cry in ML. 21 9, Mk. II9/I 
are an ‘ Urlied des Christenthums ’ ; Dean Stanley too, calls it 
the ‘earliest hymn of Christian devotion ’ (cp Hymns). But, as 
we have seen, Mt., and Mt. alone, gives the earliest summary of 
the Messianic song on the entry of Jesus, viz. uiram rep viy 
Aavct 8, * Praise to the son of David.’ The song was added to by 
Mt. himself, and still further by Mk. (cp also Lk. and Jn.); and 
is said (by all the evangelists) to have been uttered while Jesus 
was in the public way. It was originally an inspired outburst of 
the praise and gratitude of children, or perhaps rather of child- 
like believers ; it became under the hands of the evangelists the 
acclamation of a multitude, either of Jerusalemites, or (Lk.) of 
disciples, or (Jn.) of pilgrims who had come up for the feast. 

T. K. C. 

HOSEA ; <a)CH€ [BAQ] ; osee), the son of 

BSSrl, the first in order of the minor prophets. The 
name ought rather to be written HOsheft, and is identi- 
cal with that borne by the last king of Ephraim, and 
by Joshua in Nu. 13 x 6 Dt. 8244. Of the life of Hosea 
we know nothing beyond what can be gathered from 
his prophecies. That he was a citizen of the northern 
kingdom appears from the whole tenor of the book, 
but most expressly from I2, where ‘the land,’ the 
prophet’s land, is the realm of Israel, and from 7 5. 
where ' our king ’ is the king of Samaria. 

The date at which Hosea flourished is given in the 
titl$ (lx) by the reigning kings of Judah and Israel. 

1 ti.+~ . *21 He prophesied, it is said, (1) in the 
i jul ilLl days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
tanu nose. Hezekiah, kings of Judah ; (a) in the 
days of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel. 
As Jeroboam II. died in the lifetime of Uzziah, these 
two determinations of the period of Hosea’s prophetic 
activity are not strictly coincident, and a question arises 
whether both are from the same hand or of equal 
authority. 

There is no doubt that the second date (Jeroboam II.) rests 
upon 14, where the downfall of the dynasty of Jehu is 
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threatened, which justifies the inference that the incidents in 
the domestic life of the prophet described in chap. 1 had taken 
place before the death of Teroboam. On the other hand it 
seems equally certain that chaps. 4-14 are in their present form 
a continuous composition dating from the period of anarchy 
subsequent to that king’s death. Thus it might seem natural 
to suppose, with Ewald and other scholars, that the name of 
Jeroboam originally stood in a special title to chaps. 1-8 f which 
are closely connected), which was afterwards extended to a 
general heading for tne whole book by the insertion of the 
words ‘ of Uzziah . . . and in the days of.’ As Hosea himself 
can hardly be supposed to have thus converted a special title 
into a general one, the scholars who take this view suppose 
further that the date by Judaean reigns was added by a later 
hand, the same perhaps that penned the identical date in the 
title to Isaiah. 

According to the view just described, the Judaean 
date merely expresses knowledge on the part of some 
T . , Hebrew scribe that Hosea was a con- 

« temporary of Isaiah. The plausibility 

indications. hypothesis is greatly increased by 

the fact that there does not appear to be anything in 
the book of Hosea that is clearly as late as the reign 
of Hezekiah. On the contrary, the latter part of the 
book seems to have been written before the expedition 
of Tiglath-pileser against Pekah in the days of Ahaz. 

In that war Gilead and Galilee were conquered and depopu- 
lated (2 K. 15 29) ; but Hosea repeatedly refers to these districts 
as still forming an integral part of the kingdom of Israel ( 5 i 68 
12 ii [12]). Assyria is never referred to as a hostile power. _ It 
is a dangerous ally, from which some of the godless Ephraimites 
were ready to seek the help which by another party was 
expected from Egypt (but cp Mizkaim, f 2 b), but in truth was 
to be found only in Yahwfe (613 7 11 89 106 [14 3 [4]]). 

The picture given in the book thus agrees precisely 
with what we read in 2 K. 15 of the internal dissensions 
which rent the northern kingdom after the fall of the 
house of Jehu, when Menahem called in the Assyrians 
to help him against those who challenged his preten- 
sions to the throne. 

Under Pekah of Israel, and Ahaz his contemporary in Judah, 
the political situation was altogether changed. Israel was in 
alliance with Damascus, and Assyria made open war on the 
allies (2 K. 16 ). This new situation may be said to mark a 
crisis in the history of OT propbecyj for to it we owe the 
magnificent series of Isaiah’s Assyrian discourses (Is. Iff A)- The 
events which stirred Judaean prophets so deeply, however, have 
left no trace in the book in which Hosea sums up the record of 
his teaching. He foresees that captivity and desolation lie in 
the future ; but nowhere in Hosea do we find the Assyrians 
spoken of otherwise than as a people to whom Israel looks for 
help and victory. 

The traditional chronology of the kings of Judah and 
Israel is notoriously precarious. 

A comparison of the Assyrian monuments and eponym lists 
with the biblical data makes it probable that the period from 
the accession of Zachariah, son of Jeroboam II., to the fall of 
Samaria must be shortened by as much as twenty years, and 
that the interregnum which was commonly supposed to have 
followed Jeroboam’s death must be cancelled. This correction 
may be held to remove one difficulty in the title of our book, 
which on the current chronology assigns to Hosea some sixty 
years of prophetic activity. On the other hand, most Assyn- 
ologists agree that the expedition of Sennacherib took place in 
701 b.c. In that case Hezekiah did not come to the throne till 
after the fall of Samaria, which the book of Hosea predicts as a 
future occurrence ( 13 x 6 [ 14 1 ])---another argument against the 
authority of the title. There is still, however, a large element 
of uncertainty in the reconstruction of Hebrew chronology by 
the aid of monuments. 

One date bearing on our book may be taken as 
certain — viz. , the war of Tiglath-pileser with Pekah in 
734 — and, according to our argument, Hosea committed 
his prophecies to writing before that year. 1 

A more exact determination of the date of the book has been 
sought l>y comparing 89/ with the statement on the monuments 
that Tiglath-pileser received tribute from King Menahem 
(Minimum) or Samaria in 738 B.C. That Minimum of the 
monuments is the a Menahem of the OT there seems no good 
reason to doubt, in spite of the objections of Oppert ana G. 
Smith ; but it cannot be assumed that tribute was paid by him 
in 738 for the first time. The narrative in 2 K. 15 xg seems to 
indicate that the relations of Menahem to Assyria began earlier 


1 Some writers, including Pusey, claim a later date for the 
book, identifying Shalman in 10 14 with Shalmaneser IV., the 
successor of Tiglath-pileser. This identification b altogether 
arbitrary. [The closing Words of 10 14 are obscure, nor b 
Schrader’s explanation, referred to by WRS, thoroughly satis- 
factory. See Beth -arbel.] 
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perhaps not long after his accession, which may be dated with 
probability circa 74a B.C. 1 


To sum up, the first part of Hosea’s prophetic work, 
of which we read in 1-3, falls (partially at least) in the 
8. Conclusion • years immediately preceding the cata- 
* strophe of the house of Jehu in or 


superscription. 


near the year 743. The second part 


* of the book is a summary of prophetic 
teaching during the subsequent troublous reigns of 
Menahem and of Pekahiah his successor, and must have 


been completed before 734 b.c. 

The conclusion thus gained from the book itself as 
to the date of the prophet is not favourable to the 
hypothesis of Ewald and others, with which we began, 
as to the origin and importance of the title. 

Of the four kings of Judah not only Hezekiah but also Ahaz, 
who did not ascend the throne till 734, is incorrectly included in 
1 x, and the assumption that Hosea himself at 1 1 affixed a date 
— that of Jeroboam — but failed to place a similar date at the 
head of chap. 4, although a new period was now being dealt 
with, sounds highly improbable, quite apart from the considera- 
tion that from the prophet one would rather expect no dare at 
all than a defective one. 


Besides this, the form of the superscription presents 
difficulties. ' The word of Yahw& that came to Hosea 


the son of Beeri ’ is by no means very appropriate to 
the narrative chapters 1 and 3, and, so far as the 
remaining chapters are concerned, such a heading is 
intelligible only from the post-Deuteronomic period, 
which identified the written prophetic word with the 
word of Yahw&. On the analogy of Am. 1 1 and 
Jer. 1 1, it is therefore to be conjectured that the old 
superscription may have run somewhat thus : * words 
of Hosea the son of Been' (nKa-ja gtftn n:n), where it 
is to be observed that nai may also have borne the 
more general meaning * Story of. ' In any case it is the 
view of a later century as to the age of Hosea that is 
conveyed by the data of the superscription. In fact it 
is perhaps possible for us still to perceive how this view 
may have arisen. 

From I4 it was possible to infer that Hosea must have lived 
in the time of Jeroboam, who was known to have been a con- 
temporary of Uzziah. The name of Hezekiah, on the other 
hand, suggested itself to close the series of kings of Judah, as 
1 7 was rightly regarded as containing an allusion to the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib, which took place under 
his reign. 


Since, if this view be correct, the dates are only 
deductions of scholars from the contents of the writings, 
we have no longer any reason for giving an earlier date 
to the writing of chaps. 1-3, than to that of chaps. 4 ff. 

The occurrences of which chaps. 1-3 speak are some of them — 
c.g. the prophet’s marriage and the birth of his eldest son 
Jezreel — earlier than the fall of the house of Jehu; but 
it is not to be concluded on that account that they were corn- 
pitted to writing earlier than the complete narrative. There 
is no obvious reason why the prophet could not have written 
1 4/. at a later date ; for the confusions immediately following 
the downfall of the dynasty of Jehu could not have presented 
themselves to him otherwise than as the last convulsions of the 
kingdom of Israel after it had received its death-blow in the 
overthrow of that royal house. 

Further, the first three chapters express an understanding of 
the occurrences in the home-nfe of the prophet that he could 
have arrived at only after he had brought back his faithless 
spouse. If, then, it is only the birth of Jezreel that can safely 
be dated within the pm-iod before Jeroboam’s death, the 
restoration of Hosea’s wife already brings us down to Mena- 
hem’s reign, since she had borne him two more children. 


More precisely, therefore, we are able to say that 
before 743 (before the death of Jeroboam) Hosea was 
already a prophet — this appears from the s ; gnificant 
name he gave to his son — but that the production of 
the written book belongs to a date after 743, though 
before 734. 

The superscription, however, is not the only element 
which the book of Hosea owes to later hands. 2 Apart 
A T.i from minor and more casual interpola- 

*. xroerpoiA- tions ^ two distinct categories 
nom. - of* such additions: (1) those which 


1 See Chkonology, f 35^ \ . 

3 [Prof. G. A. Smith’s treatment of the question of mterpola- 
tions ( Twelve Prophets^ vol. 1) shows increased willingness to 


bring thef prophecies into relation to the southern 
kingdom, and so supply a painfully felt omission ; and 
(2) those which interrupt, or round off, Hosea’s predic- 
tions of the coming judgment, with promises of a time 
of final blessedness (of which, in the view of a later 
age, every prophet must of course have known). 

To the first class, over and above the interpolations of entire 
verses or of entire portions of verses, such as 1 7 (the allusion to 
the deliverance of Jerusalem in Sennacherib’s time), 4 x$* 5 5^0 
6 xx 8x4 (cp also Am. 2 5), 10 14 end (?). and 12i£, we must 
reckon all those changes by which ‘Judah’ was simply substi- 
tuted for 4 Israel ’ or r Ephraim ’ in the original text — so in 6 zo 
(unless the entire verse be an interpolation), 6 13-14 $4 (also 
perhaps wholly interpolated) 10 xx and 12 2 [3] (where cleariy 
‘Israel’ is to be read for ‘Judah’; cp the play cm words in 
12 3 [4]). 

To the second category belong 1 xo-2 1 [2 1-3] — a section which 
interrupts the picture of the Judgment contained in la-2 15 [17] ; 
216-23 [2 18-25] (perhaps with the exception of 217 [19])— an 
appended description of the blessedness to come * in that day ’ 
(viz. in Messianic times); 85 — the promise of the return from 
the dispersion to the happy fatherland; 6x5-63— the penitent 
return after the judgment ; 6ii-7i — an utterance relating to 
the restoration after tne Exile ; 11 xo f . — again a promise of the 
home-coming after dispersion (cp Is. 008/C); and 14 1-9 [14 2-10], 
an appendix (cp n. 2, above) pointing forward to the blessed 
coming time which stands in glaring contrast with 18 16 [14 1]. 1 

Apart from the narrative in chaps. 1-3, to which we 
shall presently recur, the book throws little or no light 

5 Hoaea’a life on t ^ ie deta * ls °f Hosea’s life. It 
* appears from 97 f. that his prophetic 
work was greatly embarrassed by opposition ; * As for 
the prophet, a fowler’s snare is in all his ways, and 
enmity in the house of his God.’ The enmity which 
had its centre in the sanctuary probably proceeded from 
the priests (cp Am. 7), against whose profligacy and 
profanation of their office our prophet frequently 
declaims — perhaps also from the degenerate prophetic 
guilds of the holy cities in the Northern Kingdom, with 
whom Hosea’s elder contemporary Amos so indignantly 
refuses to be identified (Am. 714). In 4 s Hosea seems 
to comprise priests and prophets in one condemnation, 
thus placing himself in direct antagonism to all the 
leaders of the religious life of his nation. In such 
circumstances, and amidst the universal dissolution of 
social order and morality to which every page of his 
book bears testimony, the prophet was driven to the 
verge of despair (97), and only the sovereign conviction 
of Yahw&’s essential nature, which is no other than 
salvation, and of his infinite power, which will surely 
bring salvation to pass, so upheld him that the inevit- 
able collapse of the existing commonwealth of Israel 
did not mean for him that all the workings of Yahwfe 
had come to an end. The hypothesis of Ewald, that 
he was at last compelled by persecution to retire from 
the Northern Kingdom, and composed his book in 
Judaea, rests mainly on an improbable exegesis of some 
of the passages mentioning Judah, referred to above, 
which it is impossible for us now to attribute to Hosea. 

The most interesting problem of Hosea’s history lies 
in the interpretation of the story of his married life 
_. (chaps. 1-3). We read in these chapters 

6 that Hosea married a profligate wife, Gomer 

marrla ^ 0 * the daughter of Diblaim, and that the 
prophet regarded this marriage as in accordance with a 
divine command. 

Three children were bom and received symbolical names 
illustrative of the divine purpose towards Israel, which are ex- 
pounded in chap 1. In chap. 2 the faithlessness of Israel to 
Yabwfc, the long-suffering of God, the moral discipline of sorrow 
and tribulation by which he will punish and yet bring back his 
erring people are depicted under the figure of the relation of a 
husband to an erring spouse. The suggestion of this allegory 


admit editorial manipulation. He is conservative as regards 
chap. 14, and Nowack partly supports him. Cp, however, Che., 
op. dtp. xix; Exp. T.. March 08. See also Che. Introd. to 
WRS Proph.W , ’95, and especially We. Kl. Proph. 95 ff. % and 
Oort (referred to in next note).] 

I On the interpolations in the text of Hosea see, further, 
Oort (TA.T.j ’90, p. 345 Jf.), who would assign those in which 
Judah is named to the tune of Josiah. This, however, can 
hardly be accepted, the inteipolations in question being too 
inseparably mixed up with the others, which presuppose a 
later date. 
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lies in the prophet's marriage with Gomer ; but the details are 
worked out quite ind ep enden tl y, and under a rich multiplicity of 
figures derived from other sources. In chap. 8 we return to the 
personal experience of the prophet. His faithless wife had at 
length left him and fallen, under circumstances which are not 
detailed, into a state of misery, from which Hosea, still follow- 
ing her with tender affection, brought her back and restored her 
to his house, where he kept her in seclusion, and patiently 
watched over her for many days, yet not readmitting her to the 
privileges of a wife. In mis last action, too, the prophet sees a 
fulfilment of the will of God. 

In these experiences the prophet again recognises a parallel 
to Yahwfe's long-suffering love to Israel, and the discipline by 
which the people shall be brought back to God through a period 
in which all their political ana religious institutions are over- 
thrown. 

Throughout these chapters personal narrative and 
prophetic allegory are interwoven with a rapidity of 
transition very puzzling to the modern reader ; but an 
unbiassed exegesis can hardly fail to acknowledge that 
chaps. 1 and 3 narrate an actual passage in the 
prophet's life. The names of the three children are 
symbolical; but Isaiah in like manner gave his sons 
symbolical names embodying prominent points in his 
prophetic teaching (Shear-jashub, Is. 73, cp 10 21 ; 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 83). Gomer bath Diblaim is 
certainly the name of an actual person (cp Gomer ii. ). 

On thus name all the allegorists, from the Targum, Jerome, 
and Ephrem Syrus downwards, have spent their arts m vain, 
whereas the true symbolical names in the book are perfectly 
easy of interpretation. 1 That the ancient interpreters take the 
whole narrative as a mere parable is no more than an application 
of their standing rule that in the biblical history everything 
which in its literal sense appears offensive to propriety is 
allegorical (cp Jerome’s proem to the book). The supposed 
offence to propriety, however, seems to rest on mistaken exegesis 
and too narrow a conception of the way in which the Divine 
word was communicated to the prophets. 

There is no reason to suppose that Hosea knowingly 
married a woman of profligate character. The point of 
the allegory in 1 2 is plainly infidelity after marriage as 
a parallel to Israel’s departure from the covenant God, 
r.nd a profligate wife (ouut IWk) is not the same thing 
as an open prostitute (mil). The marriage was marred 
by Gomer’s infidelity ; and the struggle of Hosea’ s 
affection for his wife with this great unhappiness — a 
struggle inconceivable unless his first love had been 
pure and full of trust in the purity of its object — 
furnished him with a new insight into Yahw&’s dealings 
with Israel. Then he recognised that the great calamity 
of his life was God’s own ordinance and appointed 
means to communicate to him a deep prophetic lesson. 
The recognition of a divine command after the fact has 
its parallel, as Wellhausen observes, in Jer. 32 8. 

The explanation of the narrative here adopted, which 
is essentially Ewald’s, has commended itself to not a 
few recent expositors, as Valeton, Wellhausen, and 
Nowack, also to v. Orelli, but with the qualification 
that it is another wife that is spoken of in 3. 2 It has 
the great advantage of supplying a psychological key to 
the conception of Israel or the land of Israel (I2) as the 
spouse of Yahw&, which dominates these chapters, but 
immediately, in the other parts of the book, gives way 
to the personification of the nation as God’s son. This 
conception has, indeed, formal points of contact with 
notions previously current, and even with the ideas of 
Semitic heathenism. 

On the one hand, it is a standing Hebrew usage to represent 
the land as mother of its people, whilst the representation of 


1 Theodoras Mops, remarks very justly, xai rb foopaxal rbv 
vardpa Xdyei, ttt fit j vAaa/xa ifnAbr n ooxoti j rb Atyfatroy, ioTopta 

1 Seesemann aiscTnow upholds the view that another wife is 
intended in 8 (Israel u. Juda bei Amos u. Hosea, '98, pp. 32-44). 
Volz on the other hand (* Die Ehegeschichte HoseaY in ZWT, 
’98, pp. 322-235) takes 8 to be an allegorical narrative added to 
1 at a later date. Perhaps there is some truth in this. To the 
present writer the matter presents itself somewhat as follows : 
Hos. 8 is a later addition and is intended as an allegory referring 
to Israel (cp ’3?; .81), Hosea’s own words, especially 

chap. 1, having been taken as referring to Tudah. In the mind 
of the redactor Hos. 1-8 was a companion picture to Ezek. 
28, and if so we shall then have to say that Hosea had two 
wives,— one literal, viz. Gomer (= Judah), one allegorical 
(chap. 8= Israel). 
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worshippers as children of their god is found in Nu. 21 29, where 
the Moabites are called children of Chemosh, and is early and 
widespread throughout the Semitic field (cp TSBA 6438; J. 
Phil 98a) The combination of these two notions gives at 
once the conception of the national deity as husband of the 
land. On the other hand, the designation of Yahwfc as Baal, 
which, in accordance with the antique view of marriage, means 
husband as well as lord and owner, was current among the 
Israelites in early times (see BaalX perhaps, indeed, down to 
Hosea’s own age (unless 2x6 [x8] be merely a learned gloss, 
reminiscent of the earlier timeX Now it is highly probable that 
among the idolatrous Israelites the idea of a marriage between 
the deity and individual worshippers was actually current and 
connected with the immorality which Hosea often condemns in 
the worship of the local Baalim, whom the ignorant people 
identified with Yahwfc. For we have a Punic woman's name, 
SyzinznK, 1 the betrothed of Baal ’ (Euting, Punische Steine , 
9, 15), and there vas a similar conception among the Babylonians 
(Herod. 1 181./X 

Hosea, however, takes the idea of Yahwfc as husband, 
and gives it an altogether different turn, filling it with a 
new and profound meaning, based on the psychical 
experiences of a deep human affection in contest with 
outraged honour and the wilful self-degradation of a 
spouse. It can hardly be supposed that all that lies in 
these chapters is an abstract study in the psychology of 
the emotions. It is actual human experience that gives 
Hosea the key to divine truth. 

Among those who do not recognise this view of the 
passage, the controversy between allegory and literalism 
is carried on chiefly upon abstract assumptions. 

The extreme literalists, of whom Pusey may be taken as the 
modern representative in England, will have it that the divine 
command justified a marriage otherwise highly improper, and 
that the offensive circumstances magnify the obedience of the 
prophet. This is to substitute the Scotist and Neo-Platonic 
notion of God for that of the prophets. On the other hand, the 
allegorists, who argue that God could not have enjoined on his 
prophet a marriage plainly improper and fitted to destroy his 
influence among the people, are unabje to show that what is 
repulsive in fact is fit subject for a divine allegory. A third 
school of recent writers (including the elder Fairbaim) t led by 
Henvstenbere, and resting on a thesis of John Smith, the 
Cambridge Platonist, will have it that the symbolical action was 
transacted in what they allow themselves by a contradictio in 
euljecto to call an objective vision. Cp J. Th. de Visser, Hosea , 
De man des geestes, Utrecht, 1886. 

It was in the experiences of his married life, and in 
the spiritual lessons opened to him through these, that 

_ Hosea heard the revealing voice of Yahw&. 

' Even so early as at the birth of Jezreel he 

BBa ® * had perceived the will of God concerning 
Israel, and given to his son a significant name accord- 
ingly. At a later date he recognised that the word of 
Yahwfe had been leading him even at the time when he 
married Gomer bath Diblaim. Like Amos (Am. 38), 
he was called to speak for God by an inward constrain- 
ing voice, and there is no reason to think that he had 
any connection with the recognised prophetic societies, 
or ever received such outward adoption to office as was 
given to Elisha. 

Hosea’s position in Israel was one of tragic isolation. 
Amos, when he had discharged his mission at Bethel, 
could return to his home and to his friends ; Hosea 
was a stranger among his own people, and his home 
was full of sorrow and shame. Isaiah in the gloomiest 
days of Judah’s declension had faithful disciples about 
him, and knew that there was a believing remnant in 
the land. Hosea knows no such remnant, and there is 
not a line in his prophecy from which we can conclude 
that his words ever found an obedient ear. For him 
the present condition of the people contained no germ 
or pledge of future amendment, and he describes the 
impending judgment, not as a sifting process in which 
the wicked perish and the righteous remain, but as the 
total wreck of the nation which has wholly turned aside 
from its God. 

In truth, while the idolatrous feasts of Ephraim still ran their 
joyous round, while the careless people crowded to the high 
places, and there in unbridled and licentious mirth .flattered 
themselves that their many sacrifices ensured the help of their 
God against all calamity, the nation was already in die last 
stage of internal dissolution. To the prophet’s eye there was * no 
truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land— nought 
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but swearing, and lying, and killing, afft stealing, and adultery ; 
they break qtft, and blood toucheth blood ' (4 1 f). 

The root of this corruption lay in total ignorance of 
Yahwi, whose precepts were no longer taught by 
the priests, while in the national calf - worship, and 
in the local high places, this worship was confounded 
with the service of the Canaanite Baalim. Thus the 
whole religious constitution of Israel was undermined. 

The political state of the realm was in Hosea’s eyes 
not more hopeful. The dynasty of Jehu, still great and 
powerful when the prophet’s labours began, is itself an 
incorporation of national sin. Founded on the blood- 
shed of Jezreel, it must fall by God’s vengeance, and 
the state shall fall with it (1484). This sentence 
stands at the head of Hosea’s predictions, and through- 
out the book the civil constitution of Ephraim is re- 
presented as equally lawless and godless with the 
corrupt religious establishment The anarchy that 
followed on the murder of Zachariah appears to the 
prophet as the natural decadence of a realm not founded 
on divine ordinance. The nation had rejected Yahw6, 
the only helper. Now the avenging Assyrian is at hand. 
Samaria's king shall pass away as foam 1 on the water. 
Fortress and city shall fall before the ruthless invader, 
who spares neither age nor sex ; and thistles shall cover 
the desolate altars of Ephraim. 

Is this, then, the last word in the message of the 
prophet ? 

If the passages already indicated as later additions, 
in which a happy future is spoken of, could have been 

8.4b the future ass ! gned to Hos f ’ we could , ans '! rer 

, . with a categorical negative. In that 

an gloom ? case alone could we 

‘Hosea could discern no faithful remnant in Ephraim, yet 
Ephraim in all his corruption is the son of Yahwfc, a child 
nurtured with tender love, a chosen people. This people, the 
prophet knows, is destined once more to return in truth and 
faithfulness to its father [see Hos. 11 1, and cp Lovingkindness] 
and its God, through whose love all its plagues will be healed 
and a glorious and blessed land prepared for its occupation. Of 
the manner of Israel’s repentance and conversion Hosea presents 
no clear image ; the certainty that the people will at length 
return rests only on the invincible supremacy of Yahwe’s love.’ 

Even so we should have to say of Hosea that the two 
sides of his prophetic declaration, the passionate de- 
nunciation of Israel’s sin and folly, and the not less 
passionate tenderness with which he describes the final 
victory of divine love, are united by no logical bond. 
The unity is one of feeling only, and the sob of anguish 
in which many of his appeals to a heedless people seem 
to end, turns once and again with sudden revulsion into 
the clear accents of evangelical promise, which in the 
closing chapter (if we accept this as Hosea’s) swell forth 
in pure and strong cadence out of a heart that has 
found its rest with God from all the troubles of a stormy 


life. 

What, however, we are compelled by the actual facts 
as they present themselves to conclude, is that in the 
original historical Hosea there was no assurance of a 
final triumph of the divine love or of a penitent return 
of the sinful nation. 

Hosea’s last word was in reality an announcement of the 
unrelenting judgment upon his people which Yahwfe, with 
bleeding heart indeed, is threatening and in course of fulfilling ; 
as the Holy One, in spite of his love, he dares not allow himself 
after the manner of men to be swayed by his feelings, or exercise 
compassion any further (11 8 f 18 14). The land of Israel is 
becoming as Admah and as Zeboim, its inhabitants axe destined 
to be swept away to death and SheOl, or to live in an exile 
where all communion with their God is cut off just as the wife 
of the prophet is excluded from communion with her husband. 


1 [MT RVW substitutes ‘twigs’ for AV’s ‘foam’ 

(Tg.) in accordance with Hi. and most moderns (® fpyyavov). 
- — u owever, is surely corrupt ; GriU’s rppa I s plausible, but 

the corruption lies deeper, jnor and ijgpa are both corrup- 
tions of thjp ; DID bff should be onSK pKJ. Thus we get, 
1 The sanctuary of his king (cp Am.) is destroyed, the pride of 
Ephraim* (Che.). There are many such corruptions in the 
prophetic writings which need to be treated with reference to 
the habits of the scribes. Cp Text.] 
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Still we should not have fully understood Hosea did 
we imagine we saw in. this judgment the final dose of 
all God’s dealings. We must not fail to notice that for 
Hosea the judgment passed upon Israel means, not an 
end to all salvation, but a self-assertion of YahwA 
Yahw6 for the prophet is the very impersonation of 
salvation, and therefore it is precisely by his asserting 
of himself that the accomplishment of salvation is 
guaranteed. What the further ways of God might be 
Hosea was unable to say ; salvation, however, depended 
not upon the continued existence of the nation, but 
upon Yah we. This recognition of YahwA and hope in 
him ( 4 1 66 126 [7]) saved the prophet from despair and 
enabled him with a tranquil heart to leave the future to 
his God. Cp Amos, § 18 ; Isaiah i., § 2. 

B&ri t the prophet’s father, is identified by the Rabbins 
with Be€rah (x Ch. 56), a Reubenite prince carried captive by 

.... Tiglath-pileser. This view is already expressed 

9. Tr&aitiong by Jerome^ Quasi. in Paralip., and doubt- 
about Hosea. less underlies the statement of the Targum to 

Chronicles that Be€rah was a prophet. For 
it is a Jewish maxim that when a prophet’s father is 
named, he too was a prophet, and accordingly a tradition of R. 
Simon makes Is. 8 19/. a prophecy of Be€ri(Kimchii« Aac.; Leviti- 
cus Rabbet, par. 15). According to the usual Christian tradition, 
however, Hosea was of the tribe of Issachar, and from an otherwise 
unknown town, Belemoth or Belemon (pseudo -Epiphanius, 
pseudo-Dorotheus, Ephrem Syr. 2 234 ; Chron. Patch., Bonn ed., 

1 276). As the tradition adds that he died there, and was buried 
in peace, the source of the story lies probably in some holy place 
shown as his grave. There are other traditions as to the burial- 
place of Hosea. A Jewish legend in the Shalshelet haqqabala 
(Carpzov, Introd., pt. 3, ch. 7, 8 3) tells that he died in captivity 
at Babylon, and was carried to upper Galilee, and buried at 
DflX, that is, Safed (Neubauer, Gbogr. 227) ; and the Arabs show 
the grave of Neby Osha*, E. of the Jordan, near Es-Salf (see 
Gilead, 2, and cp Burckhardt’s Syria, 353). 

Of the older comms. on Hosea, which have been fully 
catalogued by Rosenmuller in his Scholia, it is sufficient to 
name Le Mercier’s Latin annotations, em- 

10. Literature, bodying a translation of the chief rabbinical 

expositions, and the English comm, of E. 
Pococke (Oxford, 1683), which is not surpassed in learning and 
judgment by any subsequent work. Among special commentaries 
may be mentioned those of Simson (’51), Wiinsche (’68), with 
abundant references to Jewish interpreters, Nowack (’80), 
Cheyne, in the Camb. Bible (’84 ; (2) ’92), and J. H. de Visser (see 
above). Ew., Hitz., and (especially) We. and Now., have done 
much for Hosea in their comprehensive works [to which WRS 
Proph., Lect. 4, G. A. Smith’s progressive but cautious Book of 
the Twelve Prophets, vol. 1 (’96), Duhm’s Theol. der Proph., 
and Smend’s A T Rel.- gesch ., Nowack’s A7. Proph. will natur- 
ally be added. See also Sayce, JQR ’89, pp. 162-172 ; Houtsma, 
Theol. Tijdscr. ’75, p. 55 f. : Oort, ib. 90, p. 345 f Beet, 
ZA TW, ’93, p. 281 ff.\ Co. ib. ’87, p. 285^; and (for the text of 
«) Vollers, ib. ’83, p. 219^, ’84, p. if.], w. R. S. — K. M. 

BOSES. Dan. 3« RVfor^lD. sarbdl (AV ’ coats’); 
AV for pattiS (RV • tunics ’). See Breeches. 

hoshaiah (rwpin, ‘ Yahwfc succours,’ § 28). 

x. Mentioned with a company of ‘princes of Judah’ in 
procession at the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii., | 13 g) 


Neh. 12 32 («<rau*fr] [BRAL]> 

2. Father of Jezaniah (or Azariah); Jer. 42 1 ( jtaatrtuov [B], 
awaviov [N*], avow. [M* (fort)] t taouiov [Kc.aQ], potroiov [A]); 
43 2 (jieuuro-. [B*], fivturtr. [Bab], fiatreov [**], fiaatr. [Kc.a], fiatrcuov 
[A], «<r. [Q]). 

hoshama (ro^nn, § 33 ; for Jehoshama 0.*.]), 

one of the seven sons of Jechoniah; x Ch. 8 18 1 (uxraiuoB [B], 
-fito [A» sup ras], .^a [L]). 

HOSHEA (?gnn, an abbreviation of J^iT, § 50; 
see Joshua ; it is otherwise transliterated Hosea, 
C0CH€ [BAL, in 2 K. 18 1 we B*]). 

1. The last king of Israel < 733 ‘ 7 2 a). called Ausi’ (a) 
in the Assyrian inscriptions. In retracing his tragic 
fortunes we must at once start from a critical point of 
view. Hoshea came to the throne not in the twelfth 
year of Ahaz (see 2 K. 17 *)» but in 733, 1 when Pekah 
was killed by his subjects, and Hoshea (Ausi’ ) was set up, 
as king of the land of Bit $umri (see Pekah), by Tiglath- 
pileser, who records it. No doubt Hoshea was a 
leading member of the Assyrian party, whereas Pekah 
had done his utmost to promote resistance to Assyria. 


l Cp Schr. KA 718 ) 47S {COT 2 183). 
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It is equally impossible to hold that Hoshea twice 
revolted from Assyria, and twice was punished by an 
Assyrian invasion. It must be to the redactor that the 
present tissue of improbabilities is due, and the only 
remedy is critical analysis of the section, a K. 173-6. 
Two parallel reports, as Winckler has shown, have been 
combined. 

(15 30) And Hoshea ben (15 99) In the days of Pekah, 
Blah conspired against Pekah king of Israel, etc., and' car* 
ben Remafiahj and smote him ried them away to Assyria, 
and became king in his stead. [And Hoshea conspired against 

(17 3a) Against him came up Pekah] and slew him t [and the 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, king of Assyria appointed him 
for 1 Hoshea used to bring him to beking]. (17 38) And Hoshea 
tribute every year, but in this became subject to him, and 
year he brought him no tribute, brought him tribute. a 4 a. And 
5. And the king of Assyria the king of Assyria found 
came up against the whole treason : ®in Hoshea, for he had 
land, and went up against sent messengers to Sevfc, king 
Samaria, and besieged it three of Mi§rim. 48. And the 
years. 6. And after three king of Assyria blinded him 4 
years 9 he took Samaria, and and placed him bound in 
carried Israel away to Assyria, prison. 

Thus we have four fixed points in the history of 
Hoshea : — (1) he steps to the throne over the body of 
his murdered predecessor ; (2) he pays yearly tribute to 
Assyria ; (3) he revolts, in reliance on the support of 
the king of Misrim ; (4) his land is invaded, and, on 
the capture of Samaria, he is blinded (a vassal king's 
usual punishment for treason) and imprisoned. The 
payment of tribute probably went on till the death of 
Tiglath-pileser in 727. Inevitably it much increased the 
burdens of a land already weakened by Tiglath-pileser's 
annexations. The nobles would suffer most directly ; 
but these would seek to compensate themselves by 
oppressing the commons. This is probably referred to 
by Hosea (611-13). 

Ephraim is oppressed, is crushed by his judges, 

For he chose to go after Assyria ! 

And I am as the moth for Ephraim, 

As rottenness for the house of Judah. 

And when Ephraim saw his sickness, 

And Israel his festering wound, 

Ephraim went to Masor (*.*., Mu$ri), 

Israel to the Arabian king ; 

But he will not be able to help you, 

Nor will he cure you of your wound. 5 

Now we see clearly what was the immediate cause of 
the ruin of Israel. The people could not any longer 
bear the exactions of Assyria. A gleam of hope shone 
when their tyrant (Tiglath-pileser) died. The anti- 
Assyrian party everywhere formed plans for concerted 
action. Jeroboam I. of N. Israel, and long afterwards 
Hanun of Gaza, had already sought refuge in the land 
of Musri, which was a province of the great kingdom of 
Meluhtya in N. Arabia ; 6 and, later, we shall find 
Yaman of Ashdod following their example. What more 
natural than for Hoshea to enter into negotiations with 
the powerful prince, Pir’u, king of Musri, whose 
tartan, or general, Sargon names Sib’i (out of which 
name the Hebrew scribes have made kid, 7 see So) ? It 
was of no avail. In 724 b.c. the Assyrian $rmy took 
the field against Samaria. In 722 the city was taken, 
and there is no sufficient reason for closing the political 
career of Hoshea at an earlier date. 8 The prophets 

1 Following 0L v. 4 b, ivuurrbv «c ar iviavrbv. 

9 In accordance with 18 xa 

9 0ba a&uctav= m (Thenius, Klo., etc.). 

4 Read (see 267). 

8 In v. 11 read I'OfiWD (for EBB'D) and "Mftt (for ft). 
In v. 13 o£, read *faD (for and (for 3T). See 

Che.’CW/. Bib., and cp Jareb. 

8 The theory of WL is fully explained elsewhere (see Mizraim, 
fiA 

7 The Hebrew writer made the tartan into a msUk or ‘king.’ 

8 Whitehouse, however (Hastings, DB426). hesitates between 
this view and that of Hommel (GBA 675) and Tiele ( BAG 333) 
that Hoshea was taken captive before the siege of Samana. 
The latter view makes Hoshea’s reign last only nine years 
(agreeably to 3 K. 17 1), but requires us to suppose not only that 
the writer of v.6 confounds the capture of Hoshea with that of 
Samaria, but also that the people of Samaria had courage to 
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Hosea and Isaiah f&esaw the result (Hos. 14 x [3] Is. 
28 xm). 

We know but little of Hoshea ; but the redactor of 
Kings found reason to believe that he was a better king 
than his predecessors (2 K. 17 a). Lucian's recension 
of &, however, turns the praise into blame, — no doubt, 
as Benzinger remarks, to carry out the theory of pro- 
portionate retribution. Hoshea, having suffered so 
terribly, must have been the worst of Israel's kings. 

See Benzinger’s commentary ; Wi. A T Unters. 15 ff., Musri 
Melukha Main , 1 5 37, etc., Gt 1 169/i; Guthe, GVl 191 ff. 

T. K. C. 

2 RV in Nu. 188x6 [P], AV Oshea, and EV in Dt.8244 (but 
Sam. <9 Vg. Pesh. ‘ Joshua ’ ; see Dr.'s note) ; see Joshua, x. 

3. b. Azaziah according to the Chronicler, an Ephraimite 
chief, temp. David, x Ch. 27 ao («<nj [BA]). 

4. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., 1 7); Neh. 1023(24] 
{fatnfio. [BK]). 

HOSPITALITY. The duty of hospitality is recog- 
nised both in the Old and in the New Testament. The 
ideal Hebrew, Abraham, runs to meet the strangers who 
approach his tent (Gen. 18 a) ; Paul would have his 
converts ' pursue hospitality ’ {rijv efnko&vla v didicorres, 
Rom. 12 13). It will be observed, Paul does not in- 
culcate the duty as something new to Gentiles ; with 
the Greeks, as with the Hebrews, hospitality rested on 
religious sanctions (cp Horn. Od. 6306). Zeus Xenios 
is a well-known divine title ; it was to Zeus in this 
character (RV ‘the Protector of strangers’) that the 
Samaritan temple at Gerizim was rededicated by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. 6a). The God of Israel 
too was ' a preserver of strangers’ (Dna, Ps. 146 9) ; *in 
fact, it was everywhere the gods who set the example of 
hospitality by granting protection to fugitives in their 
sanctuaries, and by welcoming poor as well as rich to 
the sacrificial feasts in which, it was believed, the gods 
and their worshippers met and ate together. 

The Jewish law as to the treatment of sojourners requires 
separate treatment (see Strangers) ; it is only the externals of 
hospitality (in its wider sense), as described in the Bible, that 
here concern us. 

We naturally turn in the first instance to passages 
like Gen. 18i^ 19i-3 24i8 ff. 2813 /. Ex. 2so Josh. 2i 
cp 4, Judg. 13 15 I917-21. No question was asked as to 
the name and circumstances of the guest until his first 
needs were satisfied (cp Gen. 2432 /.). While under 
the roof of his host, the guest was in security ; hence 
the earnest appeal of Lot to the. men of Sodom — death, 
or something as bad he could suffer, rather than that 
his guests should be exposed to gross ill-treatment 
(Gen. 196-8). To illustrate this we must go to Arabia, 
where the insecurity of the land has ensured the 
permanence of primitive hospitality. As Doughty says, 

a ‘ Perilous rovers in the field, the herdsmen of the desert are 
kings at home, fathers of hospitality to all that seek to them for 
the night’s harbour. “ Be we not all,” say the poor nomads, 
“guests of Ullah”? Has God given unto them, God’s guest 
shall partake with them thereof : if they will not for God 
render his own ; it should not go well with them. The guest 
entered, and sitting down amongst them, they observe an 
honourable silence, asking no untimely questions (such is school 
and nurture of the desert), until he have eaten or drunk somewhat 
at the least, and by ‘ the Dread and salt ’ there is peace established 
between them, for a time (that is counted two nights and the 
day in the midst, whilst their food is in him).’ 1 

Indeed, hospitality is to the poor Bedouin what 
almsgiving became to the later Jews — the proof and 
expression of righteousness. These are the words of a 
thoughtful Bedouin to a Dowlany, or government officer, 
at Damascus. 

* Hearken 1 A stranger alighting at a Bed a win booth, we 
welcome him, and are busy to serve him and we prepare the 
guest-supper ; and when he has eaten, in the same place he 
sleeps, in the assurance of Ullah, and with the morning light he 
nses up refreshed to hold on his journey. But ha f when I 
came to es-Shara, riding upon my thelCLl [riding-camel], it was 
an evening (at the supping hour), and passing weary and 
hungry by the sQlf [street], 1 alighted before some door where 
I thought to take my night-lodging. . . . This is their dealing 

prolong the struggle even after such a decisive event as the 
capture of their king. 

1 Doughty, Ar. Des. I238. 
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with strangers which enter your towns! And wellah [verily] 
the Dowlflny allowed our life to be nigher unto God, because of 
the hospitality.’ 1 

‘ With all this/ continues Doughty, ' there lacks not 
Arabic hospitality in the good city of Damascus,' and 
among the faults of the Jews, according to Jesus Christ, 
the vice of inhospitality was not included. Even a 
poor man, receiving a late visit from a friend, would 
take the trouble to go to an acquaintance at midnight 
and ask and ask again for the loan of three loaves to 
set before his friend (Lk. 11 5-8). But while even a 
Nasrfinl in our day receives hospitality in the desert, a 
Jew could not be received by a Samaritan in our Lord’s 
time, nor a Samaritan by a Jew (Lk. ©52/ Jn. 49 ; but 
cp Lk. IO33 f.). 

The Arabic term for the bond between the host and 
his guest is milkat, from ntilh ‘salt’ There is no 
such phrase in Hebrew ; but in Nu. 18 19 a Ch. 13 s we 
find the phrase r6o nna, blrith milah , ‘ a salt pledge, ’ 
which is usually explained by the light of the Arabic 
phrase, ‘the salt that is between us/ as a reference to 
the comraensality of the god and his worshippers at the 
sacrificial feast. This was hardly the original intention 
of the phrase, but was, probably enough, an early 
explanation. 2 Still salt, in the Arabic phrase quoted 
above, is only symbolical. Drinking milk together in 
the same tent is the best sacramental form in hospitality, 
for milk is the natural substitute for blood ; a milk- 
covenant is the nearest equivalent to a blood-covenant. 
Upon this theory Sisera very nearly became the true 
guest of the Kenite woman Jael. He drank of her 
milk, but not with her, nor within her tent. 

As Judg. 6 27 shows, the fugitive stood at the door of Jael’s 
tent ; there he began to drink, and there sank down, struck by 
a deadly blow. That the text is corrupt is certain ; that it has 
been correctly emended is probable (see Jael). An early 
narrator appears to have had the Song of Deborah before him 
in an already corrupted form. The housewife’s coffer had 
become a tent-peg, and the flint-stone a hammer. 3 We have no 
occasion either to devise some subtle excuse for Jael, or to call 
her act fiendish. She was in covenant with Barak not with 
Sisera, and by keeping Sisera outside her tent retained her 
right of blood-revenge. It remains true, however, that the 
importance of the law of hospitality was not adequately 
appreciated by the writer of Judg. 4, and that the Jael of his 
narrative contrasts strongly with the Canaanitish woman Rahab 
in Josh. 2. Very different was the common Israelitish feeling, 
as is shown by the vengeance for the outrage on hospitality 
related with such painful preciseness in Judg. 20 (see Judges, 
Book of, § 13). 

For NT references to hospitality see Rom. 12 13 16 23 1 Tim. 
3 a 5 10 Tit. 18 Heb. 13 a 1 Pet. 4 9. Cp WRS Rel. Sent.® 
76 269./C 458, and see Inn, Meals, f 4^, Stranger, 8 2. 

T. K. C. 

HOST runt?. CTP&TIA). host of heaven 
(DOT NjV). HOSTS (rflK^V). See Army, Camp 
§ i, Names, § 123, Nature-worship, Stars, § 4. 

H 08 TS. LOUD OF (n 1 tq¥ njn*), 2S.63. See 
Names, § 123. 

HOTHAM (Dnin, ‘seal,' §71; X oj 0 &n [BL]). 

1. A name in a genealogy of Asher (g.v. t 8 4, u.) 1 Ch. 7 32t 
(\ta$oLfjL [A], ov 9 . [L]). In v. 35 the name appears as Helem. 

a. AV Hothan, 1 Ch.ll44<K«flav [BK], x » 0 a [A]), father of 
Shama and Jehiel, is described as an Aroerite. Which Aroer 
is meant is unknown. 

HOTHIR (Trtn), according to the Chronicler a son 
of Heman (iCh. 26428, co 0 Hpei. H 0 ei [B], icoeOipi. 
16 - [A], o) 0 €ip [L]), QTHiR [Vg.]); but see Heman. 

HOURS OF THE BAT. See Day, § 3. 

HOUSE (JV 3 [oiKOCy OIKIA] of uncertain deriva- 
tion, properly denotes hardly more than a dwelling-place. In 


1 Doughty, Ar. Des. I228. # . 

* Wellhausen mentions an ancient Arabic oath by salt and 
ashes {Heid&\ 124; cp WRS Rel. Sem.P), 479>- The ashes 
may be those of the coolcing-pot ; but they may also be those of 
the sacred fire. Cp Covenant, 8 5* , 

8 Either n3pD in Judg. 4 ax is a substitute for rHO at the 
meaning of which the narrator guessed, or it is, like a 

corruption of rVnD««toVn (flint), V having been misplaced. 
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Sab. = fortress or temple. It is used occasionally of a tent (see 
TentX but more generally of an abode made of solid materials 
with doorposts. For the various turns of expression in com* 
binations of n*3i see BDB, s.v. On its use as a house contain- 
ing a family, hence descendants as an organised body, etc., cp 
Family, 8 2. rra occurs in numerous compound place- 
names ; see Beth, and cp Names, 1 96). 

In attempting to describe the houses of ancient 
Palestine we must take into consideration the houses 
now used in those parts of Western Asia which have 
been the least exposed to the changes of time, and in 
which the manners of ancient days have been the best 
preserved. The Hebrews themselves were a people who 
had been accustomed to tent-life ; hence their know- 
ledge of house-building must have been derived from 
the inhabitants of Canaan, who, as the Amarna Tablets 
clearly show, were at one time largely influenced by 
Assyrian culture. 

The construction of houses depends upon the accessi- 
bility of suitable material and climatic exigencies. At 

1 Material. P 1 " 65611 * day clay-bricks are used in 

* the plain, stone in the mountains. Sun- 

dried bricks (ruaS, see Brick) were used in the older 
times in Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Palestine ; hewn stone 
(n*t|) was rare, and, in the time of Amos, a sign of 
luxury (Am. 5 xz 1 K. 79, cp Is. Siofe ]). 1 The houses 
of the lower classes were low and frail, and contrasted 
with the high stone houses of the rich nobles. Job 
speaks of ' houses of clay ’ (Job 4 19), also of those who 
' dig (or break) into houses’ (Job 24 16), 2 and a parable 
of Jesus describes the ease with which a house (on a 
sandy foundation, it is true) might be beaten down by 
a storm (Mt. 7 27). In fact, the houses of the peasantry 
even in the present day need continual renovation. At 
best they are made of small stones and untempered 
mortar ; often they are of nothing but hard earth 
with layers of sun-dried bricks, and, if neglected, 
soon perish. The town -houses are more solid and 
permanent. Though nearly always of only one story, 
they are sometimes as high as houses of three stories 
among ourselves. Approached from the outside, the 
modem house presents little more than a dead wall. 

Entering the Gate [g. v. ], one finds oneself in a 
passage usually sloping downwards, which with an 
. - . abrupt turn (to ensure privacy) leads into 

2. GOUru t jj e court hdsir). This is paved with 

slabs of stone, and is frequently planted with trees which, 
extending sometimes above the roof, present that curious 
effect which has been noticed in towns in SW. Asia 
(cp the illustration of the Egyptian house, Wilkinson, 
Anc. Eg. I361, fig. 130). That the richer Jews in later 
times had the like arrangement is possible, but cannot 
be inferred, even as regards the temple, from Ps. 84 

2 [3]/ 92 13 [14] (cp Birds, col. 576, n. 1). A large 
basin of clear water (or perhaps a well, 2 S. 17 18) 
occupies the centre of the court, once used for bathing 
(cp 2 S. 11 2?), but now superseded by the establish- 
ment of public -warm baths in every town and in 
private mansions. Cold bathing has all but ceased in 
W. Asia. 

The number of courts varies. Small houses have 
one, superior houses have two, and first-rate houses 
three, communicating with each other ; for the Orientals 
dislike ascending stairs or steps, and prefer to gain room 

1 In Assyria, at all events, mortar or cement seems to have 
been unknown. Stone blocks (which, however, were rarely 
used) were carefully dressed and placed in close juxtaposition. 
Bricks formed the usual material in building. When used 
crude, ‘sufficient adherence was ensured by the moisture left 
in the clay and by its natural properties.' In the case of burnt 
or well -dried bricks ‘ordinary clay mixed with water and a 
little straw was their only cement ' (see Perrot and Chipiez, Art • 
in Chald. etc. 1 154). For the more carefully constructed 
buildings a kind of natural mortar from the bituminous fountains 
found in parts of the country was used, but only in those parts 
where more than the ordinary cohesive power was needed; cp 
op. cit. 15$, and Herod., 1 179. 

8 Job, it must be remembered, is in the main a work prob- 
ably of the early Greek period. 
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rather by the extent than by the height of their habita- 
tions. If there are more than two courts the second 
is devoted chiefly to the master's use, whilst the outer 
one is devoted to social in te r cou r s e, and is therefore 
different from the ottos. When there are only two 
courts the innermost is the harem (cp n'?, Esth. 
23), which is occupied by the women and children, and 
is the true domicile of the master. In the country 
districts the court is not infrequently used as a stable ; 
in other cases the occupants live above the stables, which 
take up the ground floor (cp Rob. BRW 839). The 
former arrangement has probably come down from the 
nomadic custom of encamping with the cattle in the 
enclosure formed by the encircling tents. 

• The mandara , or reception-room of the master, faces 
the outer court. It is entirely open in front, thus 
corresponding to the open place in the tent used for 
the same purpose, and is richly fitted up with divans, 
etc. This is used also as a guest-chamber. A large 
portion of the other side of the court is occupied 
with a frontage of lattice -work filled with coloured 
glass, belonging to a room as large as the guest- 
chamber, which in winter is used for the same 
purpose, or serves as the apartment of any visitor 
of distinction. The other apartments in this outer 
court are comparatively small, and are used for visitors, 
retainers, and servants ; they are usually upon what we 
should call the first floor, or at least upon an elevated 
terrace. The ground floor is in that case occupied by 
various store-rooms and servants’ offices. In ail cases 
the upper floor, containing the principal rooms, is 
fronted by a gallery or terrace, protected from the sun 
by a sort of penthouse roof supported by pillars of 
wood. See Chamber. 

Over the gateway stands a latticed chamber, corre- 
sponding to the upper-room (inrepyov) or cooling-room ; 
see Bed, § 1. It was to the chamber of the gate that 
David retired to indulge his grief, and it was here 
perhaps that consultations with a prophetess were held 
(2 K. 22 14, emended text) ; see Huldah. 

The arrangement of the inner court is very similar 
to that of the outer ; but the whole is more open and 
airy. The buildings usually occupy two sides of the 
square, of which the one opposite the entrance con- 
tains the principal apartments. They are upon what 
we should call the first floor, and open into a wide 
gallery or verandah, which in good houses is nine or 
ten feet deep, and covered by a wooden penthouse sup- 
ported by a row of wooden columns. This terrace, or 
gallery, is furnished with a strong wooden balustrade, 
and is usually paved with squared stones, or else floored 
with boards. The greater part of one of the sides of 
the court front is usually occupied by the large sitting- 
room, with lattice-front covered with coloured glass, 
similar to that in the outer court. The other rooms of 
smaller size are the more private apartments of the 
mansion. There are usually no doors to the sitting or 
drawing rooms of Eastern houses ; they are closed by 
curtains, at least in summer. 

The basement is occupied by various offices, stores 
of com and fuel, places for the water-jars to stand in, 
_ - places for grinding corn, baths, kitchens, 

hnjjiT Tumt etc * The kitchen, which is open in front, 

Daaemexrc. ^ a j wa yg j n this inner court, as the cook- 
ing is performed by women. It is surrounded by a 
brick terrace, on the top of which are the fireplaces 
formed in compartments, and separated by little walls 
of fire-brick or tile. In these different compartments 
the various dishes of the Eastern feast may be at once 
prepared at charcoal fires (cp Cooking, § 4). This 
place being wholly open in front, the half-tame doves, 
which have their nests in the trees of the court, often 
visit it, in the absence of the servants, in search of 
crumbs, etc. (cp Rob. BR® 3 60). 

In Turkish Arabia most of the bouses have underground 
cellars ( serdabs as they are called) to which the inhabitants 
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retreat during the mid-day heat of summer, and there enjoy a 
refreshing coolness. The biblical writers do not refer to this 
usage. At Acre, however, the substructions of very ancient 
houses have been discovered with just such cellars (cp Thomson, 
LB [’94] 309). Commonly, the winter-house is the lower 
apartment (*l~beify the upper (*«/$?«£) being the summer- 
house. Every house of the better class has bom, and they are 
familiarly called A shetawy and A fa\fy % the winter and summer 
house. Where both are on the same story the interior and 
more sheltered chamber becomes the winter-nouse, the external 
and more airy one being used in summer. 

From the court a flight of stone steps, usually at the 
corner, conducts to the gallery, from which a plainer 
Roof sta * r ^ ea ^ s to *k e ^ ouse_to P- ^ the house 

4. BOOX. ^ i ar g C( there are two or three sets of steps 
to the different sides of the quadrangle, but seldom 
more than one flight from the terrace to the housetop 
of any one court. There is, however, a separate stair 
from the outer court to the roof, and it is usually near 
the entrance. This will bring to mind the case of 
the paralytic, whose friends, finding they could not get 
access to Jesus through the people who crowded the 
court of the house in which he was preaching, took 
him up to the roof, and, uncovering it, let him down 
(Mk. 21-4). Lk. , writing for Roman readers, describes 
a Roman house (5 17-20). His readers are accustomed 
to a house with tiles (cp tegula, icipapos) and with a 
hole ( impluvium ) in the roof of the principal chamber, 
where the company would be assembled. For him to 
have said that the roof was uncovered would have been 
unintelligible to his readers (Ramsay, Was Christ bom 
in Bethlehem f 58 ff). 

The roof (33) of the house is, of course, flat, 1 and in 
modem villages is reached by a stairway from the yard 
or court. It is formed by rafters of tamarisk or palm- 
trees, across which -are laid branches, twigs, and 
matting ; earth is then laid over and trodden down ; 
after which it is covered with a compost which acquires 
considerable hardness when dry. Such roofs would 
not, however, endure the heavy and continuous rains 
of our climate ; and in those parts of Asia where 
the climate is more than usually moist, a stone roller 
is usually kept on every roof, and after a shower a 
great part of the population is engaged in drawing these 
rollers over the roofs (cp Rob. BRM 83944). It is 
now very common, in countries where timber is scarce, 
to have domed roofs ; but in that case the flat roof, 
which is indispensable to Eastern habits, is obtained 
by filling up the hollow intervals between the several 
domes, so as to form a flat surface at the top. These 
flat roofs are often alluded to in the Bible ; and the 
allusions show that they were used for recreation and 
many other purposes (Josh. 26 Judg. 1*627 1 S. 925 / 
2 S. 11 2 I622 Is. 22 1 Jer. 19 13 Zeph. l s Mt. 24 17 Mk. 
13x5 Acts 10 9), cp Hut. A similar arrangement 
known in Assyria was a long open arcade (the Italian 
loggia) running along above the roof the whole length 
of the fapade. This is not unlike the constructions 
adopted by the Nestorians in the villages of Kurdistan 
(see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Chald. etc. I139/., 
with illustrations). 

The roofs of the houses are well protected by walls 
and parapets. Towards the street and neighbouring 
houses is a high wall, and towards the interior court- 
yard usually a parapet or wooden rail. Parapets of 
this kind, for the prevention of accidents, are strictly 
enjoined in the Law 3 (Dt. 228, npyo, <rreip&rr ) ; cp Ar. 
'akd, 'to hinder,’ 'withhold’; note the form of the 
battlements of the Egyptian house in Wilkinson, Anc. 
Eg.® 1 362, fig. 132). 

1 Sugar-loaf roofs are often to be seen in many parts of 
Upper Syria and Mesopotamia. In Assyria both forms of roof 
seem to have been common ; see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in 
Chald. etc. 1 145/ (with illustration); and especially x6o ff. 

3 The Law u peculiar to D ; ' a provision prompted by the 
same general motive is found in Ex. 21 33 f* (Dr. Deut ad lac.). 
The Book of the Covenant does not anywhere presuppose houses; 
the community for whom it was intended had not perhaps ad- 
vanced so far. 
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The windows had no glass. Windows were rare, 
and in the winter the cold was kept out by veils over 
- rnnAamm *** openings ; see Lattice. Chimneys 
?T? VWD * were unknown, and artificial warmth was 
supplied by braziers (see Coal, § 3). 

In the East, where the climate allows the people to spend so 
much of their time out of doors, the articles of furniture and 

the domestic utensils have always been few and 

6. Furniture* simple. On these see the separate articles on 
Bed, Candlestick, Lamp, Table, and the 
like ; also Pottery, Cooking Utensils, Meals. 

See Benz. HA, Now. HA, etc., and Kitto’s art. in the Bib. 
Cycl from which several sentences in the above have been 

S. A. C. 

HOZAI, in RV, or Hoiai, in AV®*, as a proper name, 
represents in 2 Ch. 8819 ('the history of Hozai’), 
where RV®* and AV have ' the seers ' (the sayings of 
the seers). 

Kautzsch, with ®bal ([riv] \ 6 ytov ri»v opwvrwy ), reads 
D’T’inn ; Budde (ZA TW '92, p. 38 Vlh) 1 his [Manasseh’s] seers, • 
which is easier, and is accepted by KitteL See Chronicles, 
S 6, coL 767, n. x. 

HUKKOK (ppn, IAKANA [B], IKCOK [A], CIKCa^ 
[L]), a place in Naphtali (Josh. 1934), but hardly Yakuk, 
SE. of Safed (Rob. ), which is too far N. The name is 
probably corrupt (cp Hukok). 

HUKOK (pptfl ; ikak [B] etc.), 1 Ch. 660 [75]. See 
Helkath. 

HUL (Sin, oyA [AEL]), Gen. 10 23 iCh.l I7 . 
An Aramaean region ; see Geography, § 20. 

huldah (n-n'pn, ‘weasel,’ ‘mole,’ cp Achbor, 

1 mouse,’ and see Heldai ; otherwise we might explain 
‘long-lived,’ §§67, 68; Palm. iT^ri ; oAAan [BAL]), 
a prophetess, whose husband Shallum held the court 
office (or temple office) of ‘ keeper of the wardrobe ’ 
(2 K. 22 14 2 Ch. 3422 ff. ). The strangely insignifi- 

cant notice, 4 Now she dwelt at Jerusalem in the Mishneh ’ 
(RV 4 second quarter ’), is due to an error like that in the 
text of 1 S. 1754 (see Nob). The true reading no doubt 
is, ‘ Now she was sitting in the upper part of the gate 
of the old city ’ — in a public, central position, ready to 
receive those who desired to ‘inquire of Yahw6.’ It 
was to Huldah that the priest Hilkiah and his four 
companions resorted when the alarmed king bade them 
• inquire of Yahwfe ’ after the reading of the law-book 
found in the temple. Her response is not preserved in 
its original form ; the slender promise in v. 20 was 
certainly not enough to kindle in Josiah such extra- 
ordinary zeal as chap. 23 describes. ‘ Tell ye the man 
that sent you unto me ’ (v. 15) looks original, and w. iSb 
igd may be fragments of the true oracle ; the rest has 
been thoroughly recast in accordance with the melancholy 
facts of history (see Stade, Gesch. 1 652/ , Benzinger, 
ad loc . ). 

Why did not the deputation consult Jeremiah in 
preference? Probably they were afraid of him ; Huldah, 
sitting in the chamber of a city gate, was evidently a 
popular personage. Peritz (JBL 17 14a [’98]) sees a trace 
of the importance of women in the ancient religious 
rites ; but the connection is obscure. Cp Deuteronomy, 
§ 2 (end). t. k. c. 

HUMTAH (nppil; Josh. 15 S 4 +: eyMA [B], X am- 
MATA [A], AMMATA [L]), a place in the hill-country 
of Judah, mentioned between Aphekah and Hebron. 
Grove (Smith's DB) remarks on its resemblance to 
Kci/xa$ (Kimath), mentioned in G B 1 S. 30 29 between 
ye$ ( = ytBdop = Jattir ) and <ra<f>€K (=Siphmoth) as a 
town in S. Judah. Evidently the two names are the 
same. 

In another interpolation (see v. 28, ® B ) Humtah appears as 
t (cp afjLfjMTOL above) between Aroer and Sipnmoth. Cp 
We. and Klo. ad loc. Cp further Chadiasai. t. K. C. 

HUN T ING (TV). Gen. 2730. See Venison. 


HUSHAI 

Hll PHAM (Qpin), the eponym of the (Benjamite) 
Huphamit* (^H; Nu.2639: BAFLom. ). Cp 
Huppim, Huram. 

HUPP AH (H$n), the name of the thirteenth priestly 
course : 1 Ch. 24 i 3 f ( 0 XX 0 <t><t>A [B], o 4 > 4 >a [AL]). 

HUPPIM (D^jBn), a son of Benjamin ^but see 
Hupham) : Gen. 40 21 (tx^mv [D], o6iu[«]tv [AL]); x Ch. 7 12 
' * [B], cufMifi [A], 1 j+av [L]); I CTt xs * * * 

L]). 

HUE (“tin, cop [BAFL], § 81). A connection with 
the Egyptian Horns seems very probable, cp Nab. and Sin. mn, 
■ii. K . Aram, nn, mpj Tn> nn- In Ass. Sayce ( PSBA 2O260./C 
[’98]) compares Abihar, ‘ my father is Horns,' on an early Baby- 
lonian contract tablet, temp. Apil-Sin, KB 415 /. 20. Ass. -Aram, 
compounds of in (e.g. , -punn, ^Dmn)are uncertain ; for the soften- 
ing of the guttural see Harnbphbr, but Hoffmann ( ZA 11 228) 
reads everywhere in (—Tin) ‘ Hadad. ’ Marq. finds another trace 
of Horns in the Benjamite Ahi^ur (so read for Ahihud, x Ch. 

8 7, which in 7 xo is corrupted to Ahishahar). 1 

1. Mentioned together with Aaron as being present 
at the battle of Rephidim (Ex. 17 xo-x 2 , E) and left in 
charge of the people during Moses’ absence on Mt. 
Sinai (id. 24 14, E). Possibly his connection with Moses 
belongs to a secondary stratum of E, i.e. , Ej (cp 
Miriam, § 1) ; P (see 3) regards the name as Midian- 
itish, and we remember that Moses married a Midianitish 
wife. Josephus (Ant. iii. 2 4) calls Hur the husband of 
Miriam (iii. 6 x), and identifies him with 2. 

2. A Judahite, the grandfather of Bezaleel (q.v., 1), a temple 
workman (Ex. 812=8530, 88 22 [om. ®] [P], iCh.2x^/. 50 
4x42 Ch. 1 5). Cp Hiram, 2. 

3. One of the five kings of Midian mentioned in Nu. 31 8 

i osh. 18 2x [P] (ovp [BAL in both places, F in Nu.]). See 
Iidian. 

4. Father of Rephaiah, 5 (Neh. 89, om. BRA [pa$ata(c)] 
vibe oafiaviov viov <rovp [L]). 

5. 1 K. 4 8, see Ben-hur. 

HUBAI n*n ; o Y p[e]l [BA], oypiA [L]), of the 
•brooks of Gaash' [<7. v.], one of David’s ‘thirty,’ corre- 
sponds in 1 Ch. 11 32 to the Hiddai (q.v. ) of 2 S. 2330. 

Kennicott (Dissert. 194), We. (TBS), H. P. Smith and Budde 
(SBOT) prefer ‘Hurai’; Klost. (on ‘Sam.,’ l.c.) and Kittel 
(SBOT) defend Hiddai (^H), out of which *111 could so easily 
have been corrupted. Marq. (Fund. 20), however, suggests that 
aSSou [®L, 2 S. 23 30] is a corruption for aSAcu, and would 
restore ’Vin (cp Hadlai, 2 Ch. 28 12). Adlai (x Ch. 27 29) is also 
possible. See Geber, 2. 

HURAM (D^n). 1. b. Bela in a genealogy of 

Benjamin (q.v., § 9), 1 Ch. 85+: (ical yepa xa [sic] 
<r<t><t>ap<f>aK Kal oji/x [B], Kal yypa teal <rto<pav Kal axtpa 
Kai LuifjL [A], yrjpa Kal ceirtpap. Kal apova/i [L]). In 
P’s list in Nu. 26 39 the name appears as Hupham 

(f.V. ). 

2. and 3. See Hiram. 

HURI (mn, § 81) ; in Gadite genealogy ; 1 Ch. 
5 x 4 f (ovp[e]i [BAL]). 

HUSBAND (£*N), Gen. 36 . See Family, Kin- 
ship, Marriage. 

HUSHAH (ne«in ; cocan [BA], oycA [L]), a 
Hurite name (see Hur, and cp Edomite Husham) ; 
the context seems to suggest a locality (1 Ch. 4 4+ )• 
Sibbecai (less correctly Mebunnai in 2 S. 2327) was a 

Huahathite (’n^nn)- 

®’s renderings of ’nrnn are: 2 S. 21 18, b wrraTwfci [B], o 
aovcrturwvGei [A], o x«TTtuos [L] ; 2 S. 2827, tov avw $ cirov [B], 
rov cum *. [A], o CL] ; 1 Ch. 11*9, o afie « CB], , o udki lkJ, 
o aowOi [A], vtos «<ro8t [L] ; 1 Ch. 264, 9w<ra0*i [B], b overall 
[A], b eoiraJfi [L]. 

HUSHAI (W!, perhaps related to as Huram 

[Hiram] to Abiram ; see Abishai and cp Cook, Exp. T L 
10 526^ [’99] ; otherwise Gray, HPN 323 ; xoyC€l [B, 
and in 2 S. 16 17 s, A], -ci [AL]), the Archite, 2 S. 
1532-17x5 1 K. 4x6 1 Ch. 2733 ; see Baana, 2. Hushai 

l For the intrusive & in “intf'ITK there is the analogy of 
Elihaph for Elihorkph. 
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filled the office of ‘friend’ (jn [i Ch. 2733 ], n$n l [a S. 
1537 16 x 6 ] ; ircupos [B in a S. 1537 s ]) of king David. 
See Friend. 

By a simulated adherence to the cause of Absalom, 
Hushai was able to get his advice preferred to that of 
Ahithophel and thus brought about the downfall of 
Absalom. See Ahithophel. 8 

HTJSHAH (D#P! [Gen.], D?*in [Chron.]; A top. 
[BADL, om. £]), the third Edomite king (Gen. 8634/. 

1 Ch. 1 4s /. ) His city is not named ; but he is described 
as 'of the land of the Temanites. ’ For a possible 
connection of the name with one of the stories in 
Judges, see Cushan-rishathaim. 

HUSHATHITE OH^Tin), 3 s. 21 x8. SeeHusHAH. 

HTJSHm (DWI, perhaps transposed from DTO&? ; 
other forms are DB>n, 1 Ch. 7 xa, and DWH, 1 Ch. 88 ; 
COCIM [A]). 

x. The name of 4 the sons of Dan ’ in Gen. 46 23 (vtot St Say 
aoxMfc [DL], v. St Sax Say cl. [A])4 *Nu. 26 42/!, Shuham (o-o/x[e]t 
[BF], 3 tj [A], -pt [LD- Perhaps the same as 

2. The name of 4 the sons of Aher ’ in x Ch. 7 12 (teal viol paup 
vlbf avrov atp [B], k. v. ttpa euro/3 v. a. app [A], k. v. itpipovQ 
itovavS v. eu [L]). See Aher. Dan, § 9. 

3. Probably me same as (1), a name in a genealogy of 
Benjamin (g.v. Sfi 3, 9, ii. : 1 Ch. 8 s (vtocriv [B], uxrtip [L]) ; 
and 8 xx (unripey [B], ptmortip [L]>. (Cp JQR 11 104, f 2.) 

HUSKS ( K6P&TI&, . * little horns’ ; ' carobs' [Pesh. 
and Syr. Sin.]; ‘carobs of the sea’ [Syr. Curet.]). 5 
The prodigal son, when reduced to tend the swine of a 
Gentile, would fain have kept off hunger with ‘ the 
husks that the swine did eat* (Lk. 15 x 6 ). So at least 
EV, obscuring one of the most striking touches in the 
parable. The ‘husks,’ as explained in RV m *-, are the 
pods of the carob tree (MH ann, D'3nn= Ar. frarrub HU ), 
also called the locust tree (Ceratonia siliqua ), which is 
a characteristic tree of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and common in Palestine from Hebron northwards. Cp 
Theophrast. i. 11 2 ; Dioscor. i. 158 . 

The foliage is dense (see Hut); the leaves are 4 like those of our 
ash, but the leaflets more rounded and very dark, glossy, and 
evergreen.* It blossoms at the end of February, and the pods 
are found in enormous quantities in April and May. They are 
flat and narrow, from six to ten inches in length, of the shape of 
a horn, whence the Greek name [as above]. These husks are to 
be seen on the stalls in all Oriental towns, where they are sold 
for food ’ (Tristram, NHB 361). 

Carob-pods, then, to the prodigal son took the place 
of bread — a poor but by no means an innutritious 
substitute. 7 There are certainly two (2 K. 625 18 27 
|| Is. 8612), and most probably three (Is. I20) OT 
passages in which the carob-pods may be referred to 
(see Che. Expos., July ’99). 

x. 2 K. 625, which should run thus, when the errors of an 
early scribe have been removed : 4 . . . and, behold, they 
besieged it, until a homer of lentils (D’Bnp "Ch) was sold for 
fifty (so 9 ) shekels, and a quarter of a cor (13) of carob-pods 
(D'3nn) for five shekels.’ 

1 On the anomaly of njn for n$n in si. Constr. see Driver 
on a S. 16 37. ‘Friend of David’ should of course be added 

S ith 0 bal) after 4 Archite ’ in 2 S. 15 32, the first mention of 
ushai. 

* B elsewhere and AL everywhere have joined the Gentilic 
4 Archite ’ to iraxpot and produced the title apvterotpof , 4 chief 
friend,’ which BA once (1 Ch. 27 33) translate o vparos <f>Chos 
rod /3a<riA**»?. 

8 For a criticism of the narratives see AJSL, April 1900, pp. 

4 On aflrapi~'Q*&n see Ball, SBOT \ on Gen. 4623. 

8 This reference to Cureton. is due to Mr. M'Lean. The 
carob-tree, however, is not confined to the littoral region. 
Several localities in Galilee in the Talmudic period bore names 
compounded with ann (Neub. G/ogr. 266). Pesh. renders 
0*sbta (Is. 5 2 4) freely ‘carobs.’ 

6 In Enoch 82 4 the leaf of the tree of wisdom is compared to 
that of the carob tree. 

7 Carobs are largely used in the composition of Thorley’s 
food for cattle. English emu-dealers supply the pods under the 
name of ‘locusts.’ The brown hard seals used to be the 
weights employed by jewellers for weighing gold and silver ; 
hence the familiar term ‘ carat, * 
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a. a K. 18 27 : 4 ... to the men who sit on the wall to eat their 
carob-pods (DH’ann) and to drink their sour wine (QXOn) with 
you.’ So Is. 86x2. 

3. Is. 1 so : 4 If ye be willing and obedient, the good of the 
land shall ye eat ; but if ye refuse and resist, carob-pods shall 
ye eat 0 *? 3 Kh 0 ’ 3 nn).’ So by a happy guess the Midrash 
Wayyikrd Rabbi 35. 

These three passages are mutually illustrative. In a 
time of siege, when better victuals were scarce, men 
were only too glad of carob-pods and vinegar, and were 
sometimes even reduced to buy these at a high price. 
It is worth noticing that not a few coarse passages in 
the OT are due to corruption of the text Cp Dove’s 
Dung. 

4. It is a probable view that another reference to 
carob-pods occurs in Mt. 84 (John the Baptist’s 
‘ locusts’). 

It is true, the handbooks tell us that ‘ the Greek word 
for locusts [bKpldcs] shows the insect to be meant ; not 
the ceratonia pods’ (Sir Joseph Hooker, in Queen's 
Printers' Aids , 39 [’80]), and Bochart’s references 
for the eating of locusts have been copied again and 
again. The fact that dried locusts were and still are 
eaten is undenied (cp Lev. 11 22). Common sense, 
however, tells us that locusts would not have been 
preferred by the Baptist as his habitual food to nourish- 
ment supplied by the soil. Humility would not pass 
over the ordinary food of the poorest class, viz. carob- 
pods. It was a Jewish saying that ‘ Israel needs Kann 
(carob-pods) to do repentance’ ( Wayyikrd R. 35), and 
the Baptist was tear i&xty, the preacher of repentance. 
Mt. 3 is thoroughly Semitic in phraseology ; the Greek 
translator or adapter may easily have made mistakes. 
K3nn was possibly mistaken for K3Jn or nVnn by one 
who remembered the Tg. of Lev. 11 22. Thomson’s 
remark [LB 665), ‘ The name of “ St. John’s Bread” 
has been given to the gelatinous pods of this tree by 
pious pilgrims, anxious to rescue the Baptist from the 
imputation of feeding on locusts,’ only shows that the 
realism of pilgrims may now and then be worth more 
than the learning of doctors. Cp John the Baptist. 

t. K. c. 

HUT, RV, AV Cottage, Is. 24 (ni6lp). In Is. 
1 Ba the same Hebrew word is rendered ‘lodge,’ in 
order not to tamper with a familiar piece of dignified 
old English. In Job 27 x 8 (cp Moth) and in Is. 1 8£ 
a synonymous word (nan) 1 is rendered Booth. All 
these words mean the temporary shelter erected for the 
‘watcher ’ (isi, noser, Job 27 18) in a vineyard or garden 
of cucumbers. 

The sort of booth now used in Syria is well described 
by Wetzstein in Del. HiobW, 348, and an illustration 
is given in SBOT, * Isaiah,’ 162 (cp Niebuhr, Beschreib . 
v. Arabien , 1, Tab. 15, Fig-. F). As the illustration 
shows, the floor or platform is sometimes bound at the 
comers to four poles, at some distance above the ground ; 
the roof is formed of boughs of trees or matting. From 
its dense foliage, the carob-tree (see Husks) is specially 
adapted to supply the branches required (cp Bliss, PEFQ, 
July ’99, p. 189). The same practical sense dictated the 
very common arrangement of huts of boughs on the 
house-tops in the heat of summer (see Bed, § 1, end). 
The garden -huts (dr(opo<f>v\dKior, ®, Is. 18 ), however, 
are the more striking emblems of instability. When the 
withes with which they are bound are loosened by the 
winds of autumn, the shelter soon falls asunder and 
becomes a ruinous heap (cp Is. 24 20 ). Cp Scarecrow. 

HUZ (fW), Gen. 22 a x ; RV Uz. 

HUZZAB p-Vn ; h yttoctacic [BfctAQ]), a corrupt 
word in Nah. 27 [8], which Rabbinic commentators 
supposed to be the name of the Assyrian queen. RV^- 

1 In iK. 20x2x6 RV«** renders ifa®, tukkbtk, ‘huts’ (EV 
Pavilions); but see Succoth, x (end). 
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HYACINTH 

treats it as a Hophal, from asu, — ‘and it is decreed* 
(so De Dieu ; AV** is still less plausible). 

The first question is whether nnVl asm belongs properly to v. 7 
[8] or to v. 6 [7]. In the former case, the conjectures offered under 
N ahum are more plausible than the renderingsof AV and RV ; in 
the latter, we require a noun in apposition to ‘the palace* such 
as axan (1 s. IS 33), and may render, ‘ the palace is in consterna- 
tion, the garrison is terrified * (Vnaj for n/l^l)- 1 T. K. C. 

HYACINTH (yakin6inoc). Rev. 9 17 RV, AV 
Jacinth (q.v.). See also Sapphire, Precious 
Stones. 

HWBWA, but EV HYENA (tfD*. Ua/, Y AIN&). 
Ecclus. 13 x 8 f. The Sabud * is the striped hyaena, H. 
striata , of S. Asia and N. Africa, which is meant. 
To express the intensity of class-hatred among the later 
Jews die wise man asks, * Whence should there be peace 
between the hyaena and the dog? whence peace between 
the rich man and the poor?’ It is true, he speaks only 
of the abhorrence of the rich for the poor ; but the Psalms 
offer proof enough of the abhorrence of the poor for 
the rich. Indeed, Ben Sira himself evidently takes the 
part of the poor, for the hyaena is, in the eyes of the 
natives of Palestine, the meanest of the beasts of prey 
except the jackal. It is very cowardly, and attacks living 
animals only under pressure of hunger. Its food is 
carrion ; it prowls about the graveyards, or if it meets 
with a skeleton already picked clean by vultures, it can 
still make a meal off it by crushing the bones with its 
powerful jaws and extracting the marrow. Those bones 
which baffle its gnawing power it carries back to its 
den. As a rule it is solitary. We thus see the force 
of the bitter cry of Yahw6, according to ( 51 , in Jer. 12 9, 

‘ Is my heritage (become) a hyaena's den to me? ’ 

The passage is no doubt difficult ; for another quite possible 
view of it see Bird, col. 576, n. 2. ®’s reading, however, 

is in harmony with v. 8. Probably there is no interroga- 
tion. The first BTH should be n*iyp ; the second, nVn. The 
second line will then become ‘wild beasts (i.e., hyaenas, etc.) 
are round about it’ (Che.). Then the other wild beasts are 
summoned to aid in the desolation of Israel. On the form Jfax 
see Lag. Uebers. 36 ; but cp Kfln. Lehrg . 2 a 137, n. 3. 

We also meet with the hyaena in a place-name ; 
valley of Zeboim [g. v. ] probably means 4 valley of 
hyaenas.’ The Horite proper name 1 Zibeon* [g. v . ] 
also may be connected with the name of the same 
animal. This is not to be wondered at. The hyaena 
plays an important part in early Arabian beliefs (cp 
Rel. Sent. i 9 ) 129, 133 ; Kinship , 198 ; and Lane, s.v. 
tfab'un), and the diminutive form dobay a is found fre- 
quently as a tribal name in Arabia, indicating perhaps a 
totemic belief. 

An animal, half hyaena and half wolf, concerning which 
Arabian fables have much to say is the Sint (sim' u **), whose 
name, according to Robertson Smith, was borne by the totem- 
clans Sim' (a division of the Medinites). Cp also the Sam'dn, 
and perhaps Heb. Shimei, Simeon. 

A. E. S. — S. A. C. — T. K. C. 

HYDASPES (yAactthc [BNA]), a river mentioned 
in Judith 16 along with the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The context shows that it cannot be the Indian 
Hydaspes (Jelum). On the assumption that the present 
reading is correct, it has been suggested that it is 
the Choaspes — which some commentators understand 
by the ‘ Medus Hydaspes ’ of Virgil (Georg. 4 an). The 

Vg. reads Iadason ; but the Syriac has *^0^, i.e., 
Ulai (q.v. ), and Ball (against Fritzsche) regards this 
as the probable original 

HYMENJEU8 (ymcnaioc [Ti.WH]). We cannot 
critically assert that Hymenaeus was ‘ a false teacher of 
the time of St. Paul. ’ He is mentioned in 1 Tim. 1 20 
a Tim. 217. In the former passage he is represented 
as belonging (with Alexander) to those who have 
deliberately ‘ thrust away ’ both * faith ’ and * a good 

1 Ruben (PSBA, June *98)keeps and too boldly explains 
it ‘ is frightened/ from Assyrian. 
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conscience,’ and have ‘made shipwreck as regards the 
faith, * and who have been ‘given over (by the writer) 
to the Satan, that they may learn by chastisement not 
to blaspheme.’ In the latter he is included (with 
Philktus) among those who have ‘ swerved from the 
right direction (i}or6xvoav) as regards the truth,’ saying 
that ‘the resurrection has taken place already’ (i.e., 
in the intellectual sphere, Iren. Haer. 231), and who 
‘subvert the faith of some,’ leading them (as v. 19 
clearly implies) into the practice of ‘unrighteousness.* 
By comparing 2 Tim. 2 16 18 with 1 Tim. 6 so 1 6 we 
see that the doctrine of a past resurrection belonged to 
that 1 empty verbiage ’ which constitutes * gnosis falsely 
so called’ (xevo^wWas, fiarcuoXoylav , rrjt rj/evdwvtiftov 
yvtixreus). All this, as Jtilicher (summing up the con- 
clusions of a long period of criticism) has pointed out, 
is thoroughly un- Pauline. We cannot, therefore, be 
sure that there were forerunners of the later Gnosis (cp 
irpoKbtrrovoLv, 2 Tim. 2 6) named Hymenaeus, Alexander, 
and Philetus in Paul’s time. And though it is no 
doubt possible to explain 1 Tim. Iso as a reference 
to an act of ‘ giving over to Satan, ’ said to have been 
performed by Paul (cp 1 Cor. 65) upon persons called 
Hymenaeus and Alexander (a reference which had for 
its object the suggestion of church penalties for Gnostic 
teachers contemporary with the real writer of 1 Tim. ), 
how do we know that the evidence of this fact (if evidence 
there were) was historically sound? We have to do 
with mere possibilities, and though it is reasonable to 
suppose that the author of the Pastoral Epistles, who 
shows such zeal for truth, was not a mere romancer, 
how can we tell that the presumed sources from 
which he (ex kypothesi) drew were worthy of the credit 
which he gave to them ? The name Hymenaeus may 
even suggest that in the source from which the writer 
possibly drew, the name of this Gnostic teacher was 
given him as an ironical nickname, because he ■ forbade 
to marry’ (see 1 Tim. 43). Cp Philetus, Pastoral 
Epistles, Excommunication, Gnosis. 

Cp Zahn, Einl. 1 412 472 486, who points out that in the Acta 
Theda , 14, Demas and Hermogenes (2 Tim. 1 15 4 10) take the 
place of Hymenaeus and Philetus. T. K. C. 

HYMNS. Psalms and hymns and songs (coAai), 
suggested by the Spirit of God, and designed for use in 
the Christian assemblies, are spoken of in Col. 816 
Eph. 5 19. The former passage is the fuller, and seems 
to be imitated in the latter. 

‘ Let the word which tells of Christ (6 K 6 yot rod Xpttrrov) dwell 
in your midst abundantly, while in all wisdom ye teach and 


‘ Be filled with spiritual influence, while ye speak to yourselves 
in psalms and hymns and spirit-riven songs, singing songs and 
chanting psalms with your (whole) heart to the Lord . . . while 
ye give thanks always for all things * (Eph. 6 19). 

The predominant tone of Christians is to be one of 
thanksgiving. Teaching or learning is not to be a 
1 M&ttrra mere i ntel lectual exercise ; the truths 
l. nature. taU g^ t or learned are to blossom, as it 
were, into hymns. Indeed, not only teaching, but also 
all words spoken and all deeds done are to suggest articu- 
late or inarticulate thanksgiving to God the Father. 
The hymns are described by three terms, the first of 
which (psalms) may imply the influence of OT models, 
though it need not do more than express the suitableness 
of the songs spoken of to be accompanied with music. 1 
The songs are further described as itvevfJLariKal — i.e., 
suggested by the divine spirit which (or, who) dwells in 
the community, and those who are to sing the songs are 
directed to do so iv x^/wri 2 — *’■*•» pleasantly — so as to 

1 Plut. Alex. M. 67 : /xovtra ovpiyyvv teal avAwr, y&fc r» ttaX 
ij/ahftov. 

2 The reading of TR (iv xdptn) is that of AR*Cnt vid. Dc ret 
Arm. ; rp x*P lTl i® by Bk 0 D*FG, Clem. The former is 
not the best attested ; but it is the most suitable reading. Even 
as a conjecture it would be worth accepting. Cp Col. 46 . Von 
Soden’s rendering ‘ with thankfulness ’ for iv rfj xaptn is not, 
indeed, inappropriate ; but it is too bold. 
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charm both singers and hearers. It is a mistake to 
infer from 4 in your heart(s) ’ (tv rah Kap&iait [or rj} 
icapdlq.] vfj&v) that the singing is to be purely inward, as 
if the phrase formed an antithesis to * teaching. ' Inward 
psalm-singing would certainly not have contented the 
writer of Colossians. A spiritual impulse comparable in 
intensity to that of wine must have suggested audible 
expressions of praise. The phrase quoted is like ojaVa, 
which can undoubtedly mean 'with all your heart,’ 

4 heartily ’ (the instrumental 4 with ' as in Ps. 12 a [3] 15 a). 

These are not the earliest references to 4 spirit-given 
songs ’ among Christians. The language of the writers 
2 Bonn* ma ^ P®"* 13 -? 3 presuppose the existence of a 

* * stock of songs, which were known (in more 

than one sense) by heart, and naturally rose to the lips 
even of those who had themselves no poetic gift. Turn- 
ing to 1 Cor. we find ourselves in a somewhat different 
atmosphere. Says the apostle — 4 What is it then, 
brothers ? Whenever you come together, each one has 
a psalm . . .’ (1 Cor. 14 36). He means not that 
every Christian in the assembly feels an impulse to utter 
a freshly inspired psalm, but, as the context shows, that 
there is a conflict of gifts ; one man breaking into song, 
another into a speech in a strange tongue. It some- 
times even happened that the 4 spirit-given song ’ was in 
a strange tongue, and unintelligible to the Idubryjs or 
4 plain man,' so that the apostle has to declare that for 
his part if anything obscure comes out of his lips under 
inspiration he will not omit to interpret it. 

4 1 will pray with the spirit, and I will pray also with 
the mind. I will chant a psalm with the spirit, and I 
will chant a psalm also with the mind ’ (1 Cor. 14 15). 

To do justice to these NT facts we must consider two 
points: (1) the long continuance of the practice of 
writing psalms among the post-exilic Jews, and (2) the 
close affinity between prophecy and the composition of 
psalms for the use of the faithful. To illustrate the 
former point, we may refer to the Psalms of Solomon, 
the psalms in the Greek Daniel, in Judith and Tobit, 
and in the 4 Assumption of Moses ’ ; to illustrate the 
latter, to the prophetic character of Miriam and Deborah 
(both writers of 4 spirit-given songs ’ ) and to the frequent 
occurrences of an oracular tone in the canonical psalms 
(cp Hickes, The Spirit cf Enthusiasm Exorcised , 31 /. 
[1709]). Since the Jewish psalms were certainly not 
uttered at random, but had their proper place in the 
services, we may assume that the psalms referred to by 
the apostle also had their proper place. Paul speaks of 
prayer and praise (irpooebxecrBat and xf/dWeiv) together. 
This would be the natural combination in the very 
earliest liturgical arrangements. From the fact, how- 
ever, that 4 a psalm’ is mentioned alone in 

14a6, we may infer (with Weizskcker) 1 that the song of 
praise was as a rule more prominent than prayer (in the 
usual sense of the word).* Cp Gospels, § 26, n. 

According to the scholar just mentioned, the psalm 
Spoken of by Paul was not necessarily in every case a 
new and original composition. Certainly. But it does 
appear to be a probable inference that there was in 
every case a new and original element in it. Inspiration 
appears to be presupposed, and the inspiration of the 
canonical psalms, though often secondary in character, 
never fails to add some touches which redeem the work 
from the discredit of absolute unoriginality ; if there be 
any exceptions to this rule, let it be conceded that such 
psalms have only been admitted to make up the required 
number of 150. 

The songs ascribed in Lk. to Mary, Simeon, and 
Zachariah, and known to us as the Magnificat, the 
a TKa Oo-n-i Nunc Dimitt is, and the Benedictus (to 
w hich we may add the Gloria in Ex - 
celsis and perhaps the Hosanna of 

1 The Apostolic Age , 2 959. 

a nVon, ‘prayer,’ can include nVfJfl, ‘gong of praise.' See 

1 S. 2 1 Jon. 2 x [a], and the healings of Ps. 17 86 90 142 
Hab. 8. 


Palm Sunday, see Hosanna), are obviously Jewish 
Christian hymns. Israel is the 'people.' which is 
redeemed ; its believing members are the ' poor ' who 
are comforted. It is for no merely worldly conqueror, 
however, that these Christian psalmists look, but for one 
who can communicate 4 forgiveness of sins.' It is the 
Christian community which speaks, and these 4 canticles’ 
gain in beauty and in interest by the recognition of this. 
That Resch * and Warfield should hold that Mary 


herself wrote the Magnificat , is unfortunate. The latter 
scholar, however, admits that ‘had we met with the 
Magnificat in the midst of the Psalter it would have 
occasioned no suspicion and seemed in no sense out of 
place ’ (Expositor, ’85 b, 304). 

The <p 5 ai or songs given in the Apocalypse are 
more distinctly prophetic than the canticles in the 
a Gospels. Weizskcker (Apost. Age, 2 960) 

Bongs 01 ww ^vides them into two classes— those 
Apocalypse. related by their contents to 

the prophecy of the book, and those which, the contents 
being of a general nature, may be traditional. To the 
former class belong the song of triumph in chap. 18 , the 
nuptial ode in 19 x- 8 , and the triumphal chant of the 
twenty-four elders in heaven, 11 17/ To the latter 
belong the songs in 4 xx 69 f 12 f 153 / 11 17/ 
The tone of triumph which pervades these odes or 
hymns is not less characteristically Christian than 
Jewish. ' Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem ’ are the well-known words of Pliny (Ep. 97). 


All these songs display in their structure, in more or less per- 
fection, the characteristics of Hebrew poetry. It was a true 
insight which led the writer of codex A of the Greek Bible to 
place the ‘prayers’ of Mary (rfjs 6 *ot6kov), Simeon, and 
Zachariah, together with the v/xkox itoOtvo* of the Gloria in 
Excelsis (with an appendix of quotations from the psalms), at 
the end of the <J8ai which follow the Psalms of Solomon. On 
the reading of Lk. 8 14 (ey avOptomu evioKia* or evSoKia) and on 
the arrangement and rendering of the hymn, see WH, ii. App. 
55/ T. K. C. 


HYPOCRISY, HYPOCRITE, HYPOCRITICAL. 

AV’s rendering of rpn (Job 8 *3 [right times in Job], Ps. 86 16 
Prov. 11 9 Is. 9 16(17] 106 826 88 *4), for which RV has substituted 
respectively 1 godless,’ 4 profane,’ 4 profaneness.’ But in Ecclus. 
I29 82 15 882, RV retains 4 hypocrite ’ (in 9 Macc. 625 RV ‘dis- 
simulation ’), and in Mt. 62 5 16 7 5 Lk. 12 1 x Pt. 2 1 etc. (a large 
group of passages). viroxptTij«=*]:;n is found in <9 in Job 8430 
86 1 3 f, an inconsistency due to the incorporation of passages of 
Theod. Aq., Theod., and Sym., all sometimes have inrojcpmfr, 
vwoKpurit, for *]3n, *]Jh. Is this due to the imposition of a late 
meaning on passages where rpn really has quite another sense? 
Or may we hold with Hatch ( Biblical Greek , 92) that 4 early 
in the second century and among Greek-speaking Jews,’ vitoko. 
had come to connote positive badness or irreligion? To decide 
these points we must observe that on exegetical grounds »]jn 
h&nif, in the OT must primarily mean 4 polluted. 

A hdnef is not simply a wicked person ; he is one 
who by impiety has become unholy, and therefore 
cannot enter God’s presence (Job 13 16). This loss of 
religious standing of course implies certain moral or 
immoral characteristics. First of all, ‘speaking impiety’ 
(rr{?33, Is. 9x7 [16]) — a note of character which is also 
assigned to the ' impious ’ man (V33, see Fool) in Is. 
326 . Next, the unholy state involves (as indeed these 
two passages imply) the commission of wicked actions, 
such as violation of the marriage bond (Jer. 3 x [2]), 
murder (Nu. 8633 Is* 24 s Ps. 106 38), and apostasy 
(Dan. 11 32). For a community to be hdnef involves 
its abandonment by its God to a foreign oppressor (Is. 
106 Mic. 4 xx). 

As a class-name hdnef appears to be late (see refer- 
ences above) ; hdnef (Is. 326 ) and hdnuppah (Jer. 
23 15) are also late. 

The verb kdnlf first appears in Jer. 8x29 2Sxi, where (as 
also in Mic. 4 xi. later than the prophet Micah) it clearly means 
4 to be polluted. In the Psalter, remarkably enough, the class- 
name hdntf occurs only once, and then only if we emend the 
text; the ‘hypocritical (RV 4 profane 7 mockers in feasts' of 
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AV (Ps. 85 z6) must disappear ; but in Ps. 146 [7] (=685 [6]) 
should probably be restored (for '3^, ^h). The sense ‘polluted * 
is supported by Pesh. (the verb XJ ss f**f) and Tg. (the verb 
sometimes « »pp)L 

The facts here adduced appear decisive. If Jesus 
used Aram, hanfa in the sense of the OT »pn, he cannot 
have meant to convey the idea of ‘hypocrite.' It is 
not certain, however, that he did. There may have 
been a second Heb. and Aram, root *pn meaning ‘ to 
be untruthful,’ * dishonest ' (cp Ar. hatiafa , ‘ to incline’ ; 
hanifa, ‘ to be bandy-legged ’ ). 

In Am. Tab . 1818, fyandpu apparently means ‘to slander' 
(Wi.). and in old Egypt fynp seems to be a Semitic loan-word 
s= ‘ false,’ applied to weights (WMM, PSBA, 6th Feb. ’04). It 
is apparently this second root which has established itself in 
New Hebrew (HBUH =* hypocrisy, dishonesty, flattery) and has 
produced the renderings of the Greek versions of the OT 
referred to, and perhaps also the Syriac use of hanfd, ‘pagan,’ 
the word which corresponds to the i9vuc6* of Mt. 67 1817 in 
Curet., Sin., Pesh. 

On the whole it seems unwise, until further evidence 
is produced, to change the rendering of virofcpiral in 
the NT into ‘impious ones’ as suggested by Hatch. 
Probably, however, ‘dishonest ones’ would be better 
than ’hypocrites.’ Jesus may, perhaps, have been 
thinking of the false Pharisees, called in a well-known 
saying ‘ the dyed ones.’ See Pharisees. 

The above explanation of »J3n differs from that given in the 
recent lexicons. BDB connects hdnif with Ar. hanafa , * to in- 
dine or decline,’ whence kanif, applied by Mohammed to 
Moslems (as inclining to the truth). Yet, somewhat incon- 
sistently, BDB gives as the first sense * to be polluted.’ Ges.O 8 ) 
on the other hand gives two Arabic connections, and, quite 
consistently, makes the first meaning ‘ to be impious, or faith- 
less.’ Neither lexicon, however, explains how the senses ‘ to be 
impious ’ and ‘ to be polluted ’ are connected ; tame in Heb. and 
tan/d in Aram, nqver mean ‘ impious.’ That falseness and im- 
piety are connected, is easy to understand (see Truth); but 
the statement 'the land was polluted’ could not be expressed 
by words which might permissibly be rendered ‘the land was 
untruthful.* On the difficult class-term hanlfutc We. He id. (2) 
238 f. 250 (end); also Lane { Lex., who states that according 
to some it was applied by idolaters to themselves as a term 
of praise, whilst according to others it was applied by them 
to those who followed the Din Ibrahim. It is not clear that 
BDB is right in comparing the Heb. class-term kdnef with 
the Ar. class-term hanlf; but this Lex. renders a’ service by 
pointing out, however inconsistently, that h&nif implies pri- 
marily, not ‘ wickedness,’ but ‘ pollution.’ This was the view 
of those famous Jewish lexicographers, the Karaite David ben 
Abraham (10th cent.) and Ibn Jan&h (11th cent.), both of whom 
define fJJTI as meaning ‘defilement.’ 1 

Eustathius, the commentator on the Iliad, gives this interest- 
ing definition of ‘hypocrite’ (on II. rj, 564, ap. Schleusner): — 
viroKpiTtfi xapA rote voregayevi? prjropotv 6 py ex v/ru^rjf Xfy uv rj 
vparnov, pafit oirtp <f>povti, dirotw? npunof /xaAurra oL ex 9vp.iKrp, 
ot a-Kijvueoi. This will express the ordinary view of the meaning 
of the * hypocrites ’ of the Gospels ; but it is not altogether what 
Jesus meant. We need an interpretation of the word actually 
spoken by Jesus which will cover both the wickedness which 
acts a part (as, «.f., in Mt. 6a 5 16 Mk. 76 Lk. 642 18 15) and the 
wickedness which needs not to simulate, and is readily recog- 
nised as mvripla (Mt. 22x8 Lk. 2O23). Cp Lk. 12 46, where 
arrionov is |) to Mt.’s inroKpiruv, and is most naturally para- 
phrased ‘irreligious.’ T. K. C. 

HYRCANTJS. 1. For John Hyrcanus, see Mac- 
cabees, § 7. 

2. ( vpKapoi rod rcoploi^v']), son of Tobias, who had 
a large amount of wealth deposited in the temple at 
the time when Heliodorus came to plunder it (2 Macc. 
8x3, AV Hircanus). The name was not uncommon 
among Jew's, owing to the deportation of Jews to 
Hyrcania by Ochus about 350 B.c. (?). Nevertheless, it 
is plausible to identify this Hyrcanus with the ‘ Jewish 

1 Che. Notes and Criticisms on the Heb . Text of Is. f68), 
p. 13. 
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Aldbiades ’ of the same name (referred to in Jos. Ant. 
xii. 4 xx ), who, like his father, became a collector of the 
revenue of Palestine under the Egyptian government 
The splendid remains of’Ar&k el- Emir (see Baed. Pal.W, 
173) still attest his magnificence, and an inscription 
copied there by Gautier has led Clermont Ganneau 
(Rev. Crit. , ’ 97, p. 503) to conclude that the Jewish name 
of the builder was Tobiah (Jos. Ant. xii. 4 a represents 
a Tobiah as his grandfather). 

It is also possible to find a veiled reference to thl* Hyrcanus 
in Zech. 11 4-17, where ‘the prominent man who does not fill 
the shepherd’s office in his own interest, but in that of the flock, 
and gives it up as soon as he sees that the flock is not worthy 
of him ’ seems to correspond to the proud character and high- 
flown plans of Hyrcanus (We. Kl. Pr.P), 196). Cp Zkchariah, 
Book of. 

H7SS0P (21TK, 'eudb>; yccomoc • Ex- 12aa Lev. 
144649 51 f Nu. 196x8 1 K. 433 [6x3] Ps. 51 7^] Jn. 
1929 [but see below] ; Heb. 9i9t). a small wall-growing 
plant, well adapted for sprinkling, and hence regularly 
used to sprinkle blood in various purificatory rites. 

The name may be of Sem. origin, as kindred forms are found 
in Ass., Aram., Ar., and Eth.; votnovot is probably derived 
from the Sem. word, and, from Greek, has passed into modem 
languages. But whatever the votnomt of the Greeks may have 
been, the Heb. 'Hdb can hardly be our ‘hyssop’ ( Hyssopus 
officinalis 1 L.), which is not a native of Palestine. 

There have been endless conjectures as to the plant 
intended (see esp. the 42 pp. in Celsius 1407^). Many 
have adopted the opinion of Maimonides, who identifies 
it with the saiar of the Arabs — i.e . , with some species 
of Satureia. It is, however, doubtful whether Satureia is 
a wall-plant ; the only species in Palestine is Satureia 
Thymbra. A more probable identification is that with 
the caper plant (Capparis spinosa). This bright green 
creeper has a special fondness for rocks and walls, and 
is plentiful in Egypt, in the Sinaitic peninsula, in the 
gorge of the Kidron, and on the walls of Jerusalem 
(Tristram). 

The similarity of 'izdb to *ajaf, an Arabic name for the caper, 
is a further argument adduced by Tristram ( NHB 457) ; but the 
philological connection is doubtful. 

The cleansing properties of this plant appear to be 
traditional in the East (cp Watt, Diet. Econom. Products 
of India , 2 133). On the whole this identification deserves 
the preference, unless we choose rather to suppose that 
the word is somewhat general, including various herbs 
of the nature of thyme, savory, and marjoram. On the 
ritual use of hyssop see Sacrifice. 

[Jn. 1929 states that ‘they filled a sponge with vinegar and 
put it upon hyssop’ (voinomp ) ; Mk. 15 26 says ‘upon a reed’ 
(Kahdfitf). ‘ A hyssop stalk, then,’ say the commentators. But 
see Naber ( Mnemosyne , 363 [’78]), who defends the reading v<r<r$ 
conjectured by Joachim, Camerarius, and Bentley, and actually 
found in h*=r* [Ti.]. 1 In v. 34 the spear used in piercing the 
side is called Xoyvrj ; but v«r<r was at all events a well-known 
word for javelin (Lat. pilttm). De Dieu (CrrY. Sac. 526 f. [1593]) 
gives an elaborate note on the reading votnomp. He rejects the 
conjecture of Camerarius, and no wonder, for that scholar 
thought it necessary to read voir to irpotrepiflevm, ‘ binding it 
[the sponge] round the top of a spear/ He is half inclined to 
accept the much worse conjecture of D. Heinsius that we should 
read diovrov mpiBevrts (scil. xaAd/uwjp).^ That Greek medical 
writers used v<nrtairo« corruptly for oloviro* (the grease ex- 
tracted from wool, and waxed, which was used as a sedative for 
the pain of wounds) is certain. But the refreshment offered to 
Jesus was sour wine (of os) mixed with myrrh ; what was wanted 
in addition was not oiowos but something to bring the refresh- 
ment to the sufferer’s mouth. vojo$ suits the context, olcrvirov 
does not. WH notes corruption in the passage ; no other word 
but vovu is available : mo before irepi is not a surprising addi- 
tion. The text of Jn. 19 29 b should therefore probably run, ‘ so 
they put a sponge full of sour wine upon a javelin, and brought 
it to his mouth.’] N. M. — W. T. T.-D. — T. K. C. 


1 Cp also Bowyer, Critical Conjectures^), x86 f. [1782]. 
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IBHAEfTTiy., « He (God) chooses,’ §53; cp rtOTD\ 
CIS 2 no. 147 ; Baap [BR], ieB- [AL]), a son of David 
(q.v., § 11, col 1032), aS. 6x5 (eBeAp [B], ieBap 
[A]), 1 Ch. 86 14 s. 

IBIS (PI^H), Lev. 11 *9t RV®* ; EV Heron (q. v. ). 

TRT.RAM ; local names of this formation [cp 

Ammi, Names with, col. 138, n. 1, § 3 ; Names, 
§ 97] may have been originally clan- names ; i[e]BAAAM 
[BAL]), together with its ‘ daughters' (i.e., depend- 
encies), was one of the towns whose (Canaanite) in- 
habitants Manasseh was unable to drive out ( Judg. 1 27, 
BaAak and ieB. [B], BaAaam and ieB. [A], ieBAA/v\ 
[L]). 

In Josh. 17 xx the mention of lbleam is not original, as it is 
manifest that the whole passage has been arranged to suit Judg. 
I27 (om. BA, tajSAaofi [L]). 1 

It was near lbleam at the ascent of Gur that Ahaziah, 
king of Israel, was slain ; 2 K. 827 ( eK^Xaa/m [B]). 

According to MT, 2 K. 15 xo, Zechariah, the son of Jeroboam, 
was shun by Shalhun, njrSpp- This un-Hebraic phrase, which 
RV ungrammatically renders ‘before the people' (a legacy 
from A V), was emended by Grfitz (Gesch. 2 1 99) to opVs’IJ* * in 
lbleam’ — a happy conjecture which was afterwards confirmed 
by 0 L (tr icfihajxfx, KejMoofi [BA]). 

In i Ch. 6 70 [55] the name appears as Bileam (d^3, 
om. B), and perhaps in Judith in several forms (see 
Belmen). It seems to have been near En-gannim, 
and the name has probably survived in the Wady (and 
Btr) Bel' amdi , about half-an-hour S. of Jenin. The 
identification with el-Jelameh is unsatisfactory : this 
place is situated in an open plain, there is no pass in 
the neighbourhood, and it could never have been a 
place of great strength. 3 lbleam occurs together with 
Taanach in the list of Palestinian cities subdued by 
Thotmes III. in the sixteenth century b.c. ( Y-b-ra- a-mq, 
see WMM, As. u. Eur. 195). See Gath-Rimmon, 2. 

s. A. c. 

IBNEIAH (rPJQ*, ‘Yahwfe builds up,’ § 31; cp 
Ibnijah ; BANAAM [B], icBnaa [AL]), head of one of 
the Benjamite clans settled in Jerusalem in Nehemiah’s 
time ( 1 Ch. 98 ). In || Neh. 118 the name appears as 
Gabbai. See Gabbai. 

IBNUAH (mi \ ; Banaia [B], isBanaai [A], 
I6XONIOY [L]), a Benjamite (1 Ch. 98 ). Cp Ibneiah. 

IBRI (nar, aBai [B], coBAl [A], aBapia [L]). a 
Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 2427) ; see Beno, Jaaziah. 
In view of the way in which the Chronicler built up 
his name-lists (see Genealogies i. § 7 [ii. /]), it 
becomes highly probable that for nay we should read 
nay,* which the Chronicler seems to have used as a 
useful Merarite ‘ dummy ’ name. 

r in the 
: same 

_ . _ . j), and 

Obaxhah (8). S. A. C. 

tubam (Dtpy ), I Ch. 7a RV ; AV Jibsam. 

IBZAN (jy^XJudg. 128 -iof; aB<mcan[B], eceBo>N 
[AL], AvpANHC [Jos.]), one of the six minor judges in 
the Book of Judges, belonged to Bethlehem (i.e., not 
the place of that name in Judah, as Jos. Ant. v. 7 13, 
but the Bethlehem in the land of Zebulun), and was 
buried there ( v . xo, eN €C£Bo)N [A]). 

1 See Bu. Ri. Sa. 13/, and SBOT, ‘Judges.’ 

a 3 Cp Baed.(*) 262, and Moore, Judges (l.c.% who notes a pos- 
sible connection of lbleam with the Balamon of Judith 8 3. See 
Belmbn. 

3 Cp 0a, in 0b a and A were confused. 


The name seems to be connected with that of Abbz ; cp Cain 
and Cainan, Hazor and Hezron, Shema and Shim’on (Simeon). 
He ‘ had thirty sons, and sent out thirty daughters, and brought 
in from abroad thirty daughters for his sons ’ — i.e., was the head 
of a widely ramified clan. 

ICE (rng), Ps. 147 x 7 Job 6x6 EV, etc. In Ezek. la* 
RV®*- ; AV Crystal. See Frost. 

ICHABOD (n’laj'K), b. Phinehas, b. Eli, the brother 
of Ahitub (iS. 143 , icoxaBhA [B ; om. A], -Be [L], 
Jos. iaxouBhn [Niese], *ADG*[Pesh.]). In a passage 
of later date ( 1 S. 4 ax/. ), resembling the narrative of the 
birth of Benjamin (Gen. 85 x 6 /^), an account is given 
of his birth and a quasi-historical explanation of his 
name. The tidings of the loss of the ark and of the 
death of Eli and his sons are stated to have reached 
the wife of Phinehas as she lay in childbirth ; she named 
the new-born babe * Ichabod,’ saying, ‘ The glory (1133, 
i.e. , the divine glory) is departed from Israel ’ (cp Hos. 
10 s, also 1 Macc. 28 , dvijp Mofa ). 1 A touching story, 
but one that is obviously suggested by a popular ety- 
mology. 

Instead, however, of at once seeking for this etymology, let us 
apply for a suggestion to the versions. In xS. 4 21 0 gives 

ovai/3apxa/3w0 [B], ovcuxafitoO [A], ovat/3apt*>xa£i}6 [L],*£LDO* 
[Pesh.]. ®B’ S reading is variously explained as representing 
ntarna ,! Ht, ‘woe on the streets’ (We.), or T133 “13J/ * 1 K> ‘alas! 
the glory has passed away ’ (Klo.). 0 A , however, suggests a 
simpler reading, 33 iK. In 1 S. 14 3 the Vss. (see above) 
presuppose the reading 133^, Jochebed (q.v.), and 0 L ’s read- 
ing in x S. 4 22 combines this with the first part of 0 B ’s. It is 
very plausible to suppose that tradition gave a slight turn to 
this name, so as to reflect the painful feelings of contemporaries 
of the capture of the ark (cp Ben-oni side by side with Benjamin 
in Gen. 85 18 ). 

In short, the popular etymology presupposed by 
1 S. 4 21 was not itas-’K, 1 inglorious ’ (Jos. dSo£la), but 
*ri33 'in, 2 ‘ alas for the glory’ (so Klost. ; cp 1 K. 13 30 
Am. 5 16). If so, we must decline the view (proposed 
afresh by Marq. Fund. 24) that the original name was 
Abi-cabod (cp Jesse, Jezebel). Jochebed (or Joca- 
bSd) — i.e. , 4 Yahwfc is glory ’ — would seem to be the true 
name — certainly an appropriate one for the brother of 
Ahi-tub, i.e., ‘The (divine) brother is goodness.’ It 
will be seen from these facts that Hommel’s explanation, 
4 Ai (=Yah) is glory’ (AHT 116), is, to say the 
least, quite needless. One point remains. The vicis- 
situdes of ethnic names are so strange that we may 
surmise I-cabod, or rather Jochebed, to be the original 
form of the name Jacob (Che. ) ; see Jochebed. 

t. k. c. — s. a. c. 

ICONIUM (ikonion [TLWH], mod. Konia). The 
site has preserved a single name from the earliest times. 
The town was selected by the Seljfik Sultans as their 
capital, owing partly to its central position, and partly 
to its pleasant surroundings, which are in great contrast 
to the rest of the Lycaonian plain (cp Strabo, 568). The 

1 v. 22 is usually taken as a gloss to preclude the idea that the 
death of Eli and both the sons could be as grievous as the loss 
of the ark (cp Then, and Bu. in SBOT). 0 b omits tdkS 
• • • ^mr*D v. 2i, and if v. 21 b be an interpolation, as Oort 
suggests (7'A.7T83o8) — the dying mother in ao 5 pays little 
regard to the child ; but only to the loss of the ark, and 2x5 is a 
clumsy clause which we could well do without— p. 32 is then 
original^ and will aptly follow after the mention of the name 

3 In Eccles. 4 10 10 x6 ; see K6. Lehrg . ii. 1 339. It 

should be noticed that the existence of a negative part. *k 
in the OT is very disputable ; *££*'*» Job 22 30, stands in a very 
obscure context. It is, however, found regularly in Ethiopic, 
Mishnic-Hebrew, and Phoenician. 
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gardens of the suburbs are still a pleasant feature ; they 
depend entirely on irrigation (cp Nik. Chon. 543). 
The town lies on the W. edge of the vast upland plain 
of Lycaonia ; the mountains rise six miles to the W. , 
whilst on the N. and S. at a distance of ten miles are 
ranges of hills. 

‘ On first seeing Konia from the hillsabove ; the traveller is 
struck by its open and undefended position, lying as it does in 
the plain, with no natural citadel, and equally by its apparent 
size. Modern I comum very meagrely fills out its old framework. 
Little remains of old Iconium ’ (Hogarth in JHS 11 154). 

Under the Persian empire Iconium was the frontier 
city of Phrygia (first mention in Xen. A nab. i. 219, riji 
Qpvylas x6\is iffxdrrj, sc. in the direction of Lycaonia). 
In precise agreement with this is the implication in 
Acts 146 , that in traversing the eighteen miles between 
Iconium and Lystra the apostles crossed the Lycaonian 
frontier. Yet the city is assigned to Lycaonia by Pliny, 
Strabo (l.c . ), and Cicero (Ad Fam. 164: castra in 
Lycaonia apud Iconium). This is because during the 
first century before and after Christ the town was united 
with Lycaonia for administrative purposes. Under 
Roman dominion geographical facts prevailed over 
ethnical affinities, and Iconium was recognised as the 
centre of Lycaonia and the capital of its tetrarchy of 
fourteen cities added to Galatia Proper probably about 
160 B.C. (Plin. HN5 95: the region called U.pocei\7]fx- 
yukvn\, the Added Land, by Ptol. v. 4 10). In Acts 146 , 
therefore, the writer speaks according to local Iconian, 
not official, usage. 

In 39 B.c. Ibis district (i.e . , part of Lycaonia, with 
Isauria and some of Cilicia Tracheia), was given by 
Antony to M. Antonius Polemon (Strabo, 568) ; but 
Iconium and the Lycaonian part of Polemon’s kingdom 
soon passed into the hands of Amyntas, who in 25 B.C. 
left his kingdom to the Romans. By them it was 
formed into the Province Galatia. When Claudius 
turned his attention to the fringe of the Empire, 
Iconium was given the title Claudian (50-54 A.D.), and 
struck coin as Claudeikonion — a title which expresses 
the share of the town in the Romanisation of the Pro- 
vince, and its pride in its position. Not until Hadrian’s 
time was Iconium raised to the rank of a Colony, with 
the title /Elia Hadriana Iconiensium. Hence in Paul’s 
time the town was popularly described as Phrygian, 
officially as Galatian, or Phrygo-Galatian (i.e., belonging 
to that part of Phrygia which was attached to Galatia 
Provincia ; so in Acts 166 : ‘ and they went through the 
region of Phrygia and Galatia,' HirjkOov W rtjv Qpvylav 
xal VaXartK^v X&po- v, referring to this district. See 
Phrygia, but cp Galatia, Iturea). In polite style its 
inhabitants would be addressed as raXdrcu, for Qpvyes 
in ordinary parlance meant slaves (cp Cic. pro Flacc. 
65 : hoc vetus proverbium, Phrygem plagis fieri solere 
meliorem). The name Lycaones, again, would have 
been peculiarly inappropriate at any time between 37 
and 72 A. D. as it then signified the inhabitants of the 
non-Roman part of Lycaonia, the subjects of king 
Antiochus (cp his coins with the legend ATKAONQN). 
The only other possible mode of address would have 
been to use the title "EXAiyi'es. 

The idea supported by Farrar, that Paul and Barnabas used 
the frontier like brigands, must be rejected. They found safety 
in an intelligent use of the self-government of the various cities. 

The events in Iconium, where the magistrates 
(Apxovres, native, not Roman, officials) play so active a 
part, illustrate the difference in attitude displayed by the 
Roman colonial and ordinary municipal magistrates 
towards the new teaching (cp Ramsay, St. Paul, 304 /.). 
Iconium owed its importance in Paul's time to its 
connection with the backbone of the Roman road- 
system in Asia Minor (i.e. , the great road from Ephesus 
to the Euphrates) by a cross-road running northwards 
to Laodiceia Katakekaumene (Combusta) about nine 
hours distant (Strabo, 663 ; traversed by Paul, Acts 166 ). 
It lay itself in the direct route to the Cilician Gates (by 
way of Barata and Kybistra). This commercial im- 
portance is illustrated by the presence of many Greeks 
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and Jews (Acts 14 x, cp the inscrip. : see Rams. 
Cities and Bish. cf Phrygia , 2667673) ; the latter evi- 
dently possessed considerable influence (Acts 14 s). 
Timothy’s reputation had easily spread from his native 
town to the Jews of Iconium (Acts 16 a). * One of the 

most extensive groups of early Christian inscriptions 
belongs to Iconium and the country N. and NE. from 
it ' (Rams. Hist. Comm . 220). The city seems to have 
been the centre from which Christianity radiated in S. 
Galatia (cp Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2 six). 
It was the scene of the legend of Thecla. According 
to tradition Sosipatros, one of the Seventy, was bishop 
of Iconium, and was succeeded by Terentius, also one 
of the Seventy (Rom. 16 21 /. ). 

See account in Ramsay’s Historical Commentary on the 
Galatians. j 

IDALAH (fl^KT, l€p6lxw [B], [A], 

icX&A. [L]), a town in Zebulun, mentioned between 
Shimron and Bethlehem, Josh. 19 xsf. Conder identifies 
it with Kh. el-Huwdra, S. of Beit Lahm (PEFM 1 288), 
— a name which closely resembles "Yfi. Hirye, with 
which Talm. /., Meg. 1 1, identifies it (but cp Kattath, 
Kitron). t. k. C. 

IDBASH (W$l\ ), an obscure name (§ 54) in 1 Ch. 43 

(iaBac [B], i|-aBhc [A; cpv. 9/], leAeBac [L]), 
connected with Etam (q. v. ). 

IDDO (VhK, perhaps = Phcen. tHN, CIS l no. 426), the 
chief of some Levites and Nethinim at Casiphia 
(q.v.), Ezra 8i 7 (om. BA, fcAAAei [L]) = i Esd. 84s/. 
Loddeus [RV], a combination of Sk, * to ’ and ‘ Iddo ’ 

(AaaXaioc and AoA&ioc [B], AoAA&ioc [A], aAAai 
[L]) ; in AV Saddeus and Daddeus. 

IDDO (V*P, see Hadoram, and cp in Palm. H\ 

' beloved' [in Gr. inscr. taSdaios], perhaps shortened from 
iTT, Jedaiah, iaAiai [L]). 

1. b. Zechariah, a ruler in Manasseh, E. of the Jordan, 1 Ch. 

27 21(10^04 [BALD. 

2. (So Ry, but AV Jadau) otherwise Jaddai, one of the 
B’ne Nebo in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 
end), Ezra 10 43 On’> Kt., n*, Kr. ; Sia [BK], taSei [A], that [LD 
= r Esd. 9 35, Edes, RV Edos (1780? [B], rfiats [AD- 

IDDO (aAAoj [BNAQL]). 1. H^Kr.] 

in 2 Ch. 929, RV^- Jedai or Jedo; uotfK [BA], -6 [L], 
but 12i5 1322 ; adu> [B] in both places), a prophet 
contemporary with Jeroboam and Abijah according to 
the Chronicler, and designated ‘ the Seer' (PljriH), 2 Ch, 
929 12 15 1822. On his connection as a historical 
authority with the Bk. of Chronicles, see Chronicles, 

§ 6 (4 

2. OhJO- A Gershonite Levite ; 1 Ch. 6 21 [6] (a Act [B], aWt 
[A»t sup ras et. in mg.]). In v. 41 [26] the name appears as Adaiah 
( rrnp ; a£eia [B], a&ua [A], aftta [L 0 . 

3. ('ny, Zech. 1 1 , but K’l’iyr. 7, Ezra 5 x 6 14 [Ginsb.] Neh. 12 4). 

Grandfather of the prophet Zechariah (Zech. 1 1 7 ; cp Ezra 6 x, 
slum [B]=x Esd. 61, Addo, «W « iv [B], [L] ; Ezra 6 14, a &•» 

[B], e 6 S. [L] = 1 Esd. 7 3, where, however, the name is omitted. 
He is mentioned in the post -exilic list, Neh. 12 4 (aSeuas 
[K&a mg. sup.L] } 0 m. BK*A), and according to v. 16 the repre- 
sentative of his house was Zechariah (*ny, Kt. ; & r * • 

om. BK*A, aSScu [Kc* inf.], o8<u* [L]). 

4. (Kty), the father of Ahinadab (q.v.), xK.4x4 (a\*k [B], 

tra&UK [A], &x La P [L])* 

IDOL, a representation of a deity which is made an 
object of worship. In this article the word is used in 
the restricted sense to designate an iconic representation, 
an image ; on the aniconic agalmata see Massebah, 
Asherah ; cp also Idolatry, g 2. 

a. A name for 'image’ common to all the Semitic 
languages is selem (qSs, 0 generally eUibv, i ' 
etdukw). 

1 ny' is probably a miswriting of fay (or V*iy, the vocalisation 
is not certain ; cp 0) rather than its equivalent. 0 carries the 
error a step further by presupposing iyV (IOHA-IOHA). Cp 
KL ‘Chxon.'SBOT. • 
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$ilem is used of the golden imageaof field mice and of tumours (?) 
which the Philistines sent to appease the anger of Yahwfe when 
they returned the ark (x S. $5 xi) ; of figures of 
1. Name*. Chaldeans painted on a wall (Ezek. 28 14); cp also 
Gen. 1 a6/C (man made in the image of God), 96 
83; of idols, Exelc. 7 ao (of gold and silver). 16 x;r (images of 
malesX a K. 11 z8 Nu. 88 5a Dan. 8 1 ff. (in Aramaic). In this 
sense the wend does not occur in any writer earlier than the later 
part of the seventh century (in Am. 8 96 it is a gloss). 

b . Another general name for idols is 'dsdbbtm 
sing., Is. 48 s 'dfeb, conformed to asp, ‘pain’); 1 © 

usually etbceXa, also yXvrrd, Beoi 

Hosea speaks contemptuously of 'dfdbfom as the manufacture 
of craftsmen (18 a. parallel to massikdh, ‘ molten image ’ ; note 
also * the calves ' in the following clause) ; they were of silver 
and gold (8 4, cp Ps. 116 4) ; see also 4 17 14 8 (9]. Is. 48 5 couples 
the name with pesel and nesek, * graven image and molten 
image ’ ; see, further, Is. 46x (Bel aim Nebo), Jer. 60a (Bel and 
Merodach) ; x S. 81 9 a S. 6 ax (gods of the Philistines ; see 
below, | 3>Zech.lSa Is*10xx Ps. 100 36 38. 

The derivation of the word is not clear ; according to 
the most probable etymology the primary meaning is 
akin to that of pesel, a work of sculpture (cp the verb, 
Job 10 8 Jer. 44x9). Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages 
connected it with the ordinary meaning of the verb 
'asab and its derivatives in Hebrew, and interpreted 
* cause of woe ’ ; but this would be possible only if we 
could suppose that the name, like flilim, gillulim, etc. 

* (see below, § 3), was coined by the haters of idolatry. 2 

c. Semel [7^0, cIkujv, yXvrrdv) is used by Ezekiel 
in (835) speaking of a particular idol in the temple at 
Jerusalem, called ntypn bDQ [semel hakkin'&h), ‘the 
jealousy image/ because, it is explained (v. 3), it pro- 
vokes (Yahwl) to jealousy. * (Cp Chiun and Siccuth. ) 

The word occurs also in Dt. 4 16, ‘an image in the form of 
male or female’ ; aCh. S87 15, where simel is put in the place 
of the dshir&k of a K. 21 7 (pesel is a gloss both in Kings, l.c., 
and in Ch. v. 7). In Phoenician semel (boO> nboo) is a statue 
of a man or woman ( CIS x, no. 88, /. a ; no. 91, /. x). 

In Hebrew semel seems to be a loan-word introduced 
in the sixth century. 

d. Pisel (*?££, plur. o’b’CO ; 0 usually yXxnrrfa, also 
eUiSntf yXv/i/jut, cttwXov), EV ‘graven image.' The 
verb from which this noun is derived is used of cutting, 
hewing, or dressing wood or stone (e.g. , 1 K. 5 x8 [32]). 
The graven image is described as the work of a crafts- 
man (ehn, hdrdX, Is. 40 19/. Dt. 27 15; see Handi- 
crafts, § 1) ; it was commonly of wood (Is. 40 ao 44 15 
45 ao, cp Dt. 7 5 as 123), but sometimes of stone (Is. 
21 9, idols of Babylon). As the graven image was prob- 
ably always the commonest kind of image, the word 
pesel is frequently used generically for ‘idol’ (Ex. 20 4 
Dt. 58 ), even for those which were cast in metal, the 
specific name of which was massikdh (Is. 30 22 40 19 
44 xo Jer. 10x4, cp Judg. 174 ); on the massikdh see 
below (e). The pesel might represent human or animal 
forms, or the heavenly bodies (Ex. 20 4 Dt. 58 , especi- 
ally Dt 4x63335). 

See further Hos. 11 a (parallel to * the baals *), Mi. 1 7 6 13 [xa] 
Nah.114 Hab. 2 18 Jer. 8x9 a K. 17 41, frequent in Is. 40^ 
Jer. 10 60 61. 

e. The counterpart of the ‘graven image’ is the 
‘molten image,' massikdh (rage, also 303, nesek, Is. 
41 39 485 Jer.l0x4 51 x 7 , and n e sfk, Dan. 11 8 ; © 
generally x»vevr 6 r, occasionally xifrev/ia, yXvwrbr), 
properly an image of metal cast in a mould, the work 
of the founder (rp% sdreph, goldsmith ; specially idol- 
maker, Is. 40 x 9 4I7 466 Jer. IO9X4; cp Judg. 174 >* 
The name is used repeatedly of the golden ‘ calf’ which 
Aaron made (Ex. 8248, cp 34 b, * I cast it into the fire 
and out came this calf/ Dt 9 xax 6 Neh. 9x8), a story 
aimed at the worship of the Yahwi bulls in the king- 


1 Cp Is. 45x6, ‘pang*’ for ‘figures’ (idols). 

3 The older Jewish explanation of the name— these idol 

called * dfdbbfm , because they were made of joints or me 

on Lev. 19 4)— is based on an etymology which we < 

understand. 

1 an incorrect gloss ; cp 

’; also ‘dolls, puppets. 
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dom of Israel ; cp a K. 17 x6 (where ‘ two calves ’ is 
a gloss to ‘ a molten image/ 1 K. 14 p). See also 
Hos. 18 a (of silver ; cp 28 [xo]) Ps. 106x9. The * molten 
image’ is the only kind of idol specifically prohibited 
in the oldest legislation (Ex. 84 x 7 , repeated Lev. 104, 
cp Nu. 88 5a). Pesel and massikdh are frequently 
coupled, to include every species of idol ; Nah. 1 14 
Hab. 2 x 8 Is, 48 s Jer. 10x4=51 17 Dt. 27 15* The name 
and the thing were probably adopted from the Canaan- 
ites ; in Phoenician to cast, found, metal is ndsak, 
in Hebrew px\ pdfak (iK .7 46, etc. ). 

/ In Lev. 26 1 iben maikith (rrsrD pie) ; © BAL Xldov 
ckot6v, © F Xi6octk6tov ; RV ‘ figured stone,’ mentioned 
with ililim , pesel , massebdh, as an object of idolatrous 
worship, is generally, and doubtless rightly, understood 
of a stone with images in relief, such, for example, 
as the winged solar disk ; cp Nu. 885a (plur. nVjfep, 
maskiyydth , © encored?) in a similar context ; also Ezek. 
8 xa (© Kpinrr$), chambers in private houses decorated 
with mythological reliefs or paintings (?).* 

See for further illustration of the meaning of the word, Prov. 
26 11 (embossed silver vessels), Is. 2 x6, and the tropical uses in 
Ps. 78 7 Prov. 18 xx. 

g. In Is. 45 x6 the D*yx *tfTn, hdrdli flrlm, are makers of 
‘figures,’ idols; cp NH «niS. MT intends a play on 0*1% 
‘ pangs.’ 0 has a different text. Cp also *)£, Hab. 2 18. 
Cheyne reads Q’dSs- 

h. In the prohibitions of idolatry the words Pmurtdh 
and tabnith are of frequent occurrence. 


Of the two timdndh (nJlDB, 0 generally o/xoiw/xa, also £<£{a, 
fioptfn}, ofiouixrtf [AD is connected with min, ‘species/ and is 
properly that which is distinctive in the appearance of a thing 
(see Nu. 128 Ps.l7xs, also Job 4x6 0 fso/xfnj ; in the laws, 
Ex. 20 4 Dt. 58 4 xa 15 f. 33 25). Tabnith (n*33fl, 0 commonly 
bfioitofta, sometimes more exactly wapd&s lypta) is properly a 
building-plan, pattern, model (e.g., Ex. 259 aK. 16 xo), hence 
‘ likeness (Ezek. 8 3) ; Dt. 4 16 ff. Is. 4 13 Ezek. 8 10 (gloss from 
Dt.417/). 

i. Other words translated in EV ‘ idol ’ or ‘ image ’ are miph- 
lifeth , nxVfiDi 1 K. 15 13 (see below, f 2 /.) ; masfibdh, raj© 
hammdnlm, D’ISn (see Massebah); ter dp him, D’inn (see 
Teraphim); cp also Ephod. 3 

j. Greek names in Apocrypha and NT are c ISmXov (1 Macc. 
I4347 etc., 2 Macc. 12 40 Tob. 146 Wisd. 14 xi f. etc., Acts 
Vat 1520 Korn. 222 x Cor. 84 etc., Rev. 9 20 etc.); ctxwv 
(Wisd. 18x6 141517 Rom. 1 23 Rev. 18x4 etc., 149x1 16a 
etc.) ; 8 et$os (Wisd. 15 4) ; yXinmiv (1 Macc. 6 68 Wisd. 14 16 
15 13 etc.). 

The words discussed in the preceding section 
are the proper names for idols in general or for 

a. Opprobrious P articular 1 s P eci “ : “T* ma y ?“•. f° 

far 88 We know » have 1)6611 used Wlth- 
- . . . out offence by the worshippers them- 

. ,. . . selves. 4 * * * Beside these, however, we 
“*■ find in the OT a great variety of terms 
which express the writers* contempt for the idols and 
their abhorrence of idolatry. These are of much more 
frequent use, and indeed in some books predominate so 
that the proper designations occur rarely or not at all. 
Some of these terms are rendered in EV ad sensum, 
‘idols.’ 


They describe the idols, or the heathen gods identified with 
the idols, as unreal, vain (KlB*, Idw', Jer. 18 X5 Ps. 81 6 [7] etc. ; 
^jjn, hibhel, Jer. 2 5 8 X9 Dt. 82 ax, and often), or false pg^, 
leker, Is. 44 ao Jer. 10 14 etc. ; D’312, ktsdbhlm. Am. 2 4 etc. ; 
Uf, 'dwen, Is. 41 29 66 3 etc.) ; no-gods (Vm tkb, Id ’ll, mbit 
Id ’ ilddh , DViblt ubi lb 'ildhlm (Dt. 82 17 ax Jer. 2xx 67 etc.), 
impotent (Wrtn kb, Id Mil, Jer. 28 etc.), lifeless, mere car- 


casses (DTO, mlthlm, Ps.l06a8; Dni^, pgdrlm, Lev. 26 30; 
cp Wisd. IS xo 17 etc.). 

The following words of this class require somewhat 
1 The words are athetized by Hitzig, Cornill, and Siegfried. 

8 rtoyp in aCh.810, ‘image (AVmg. ‘moveable*) 

work ’ is obscure ; see comm, ad lee. fl x K. 6 23 has jor myd 
8 It should be noted that cucwv and elSmkov in classical Greek 
“•“ally designate portrait statues or paintings of men or women ; 
seldom images of the gods (Blflmner, Tecknelegie , 2 18a). 

4 Several of these auo are given an opprobrious interpretation 
in Sifra on Lev. 19 4. 
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fuller discussion ; (a) IHBn (tsh'S*. 0 ttSuXa, x?ipo- 
roltjra, pScMynara, etc.), first in Is. 28 18 ao, perhaps 
coined by the prophet, and in secondary or doubtful 
passages, 10 10/ 19 i 3 31 7 ; further, Hab. 2 i 8 Jer. 
14 14 (K'ri) Erek. 8O13 Lev. 19 4 26 1 Pa 96 5 977- 
Tb® derivation of the word U disputed : the most probable and 
most widely accepted hypothesis is that it is connected with the 
negation /*, al, ‘not’; cp Ass. */, ‘not,’ ullu, ‘non-being/ 
ul&lu, ‘powerless* (Del. Ass. HWB, 71), Syr. &tll, ‘weak’ (in 
body or mind) ; also NH (Levy, NHWB 1 86) ; see Job 18 4 
(O *a Mv), where itll is parallel to Hksr, ‘ falsehood, deceit. 
Others regard Oil as etymologically a derivative of il, ‘ god * 
(diminutive, Movers, F first) ; cp nSlt7K in Sabaean inscriptions 
(NO. SB A W , 1882, p. 1 1 01). The word was then by popular 
etymology associated with at, ‘ not.’ The similarity of sound 
kad* ‘o the paronomasia d^^KQ’DJW \*tSr ^3, Ps. 96 s, ‘all 
the ildhlm of the nations are gaunt ; see also Hab. 2 x8. It 
does not appear, however, that this play was designed in the 
formation of the word. 


b. The favourite word for idols in Ezekiel is gillulim 
(o'StVa. © most frequently etSuXov, but often ivdv/xrjfia, 
also pdiXvyfia, ixiT^Sevfia [?] ; Ezek. 64 etc. 

(more than forty times) Jer. 60 2 Lev. 26 30 Dt. 29 16 
x K. 16 is 2I26 a K. 17x2 21xx2z 2324 (all deutero- 
nomistic). 

The etymology of gillHUm also is uncertain ; the Rabbinical 
interpreters connect it with gil, gdlal , ‘dung’ (e.g . , Ezek. 
4 is 15) ; so probably Aquila’s naBapua ra (Ezek. 6 4) is meant ; 
cp AY Dt. 29 17 [16] mg., ‘dungy gods.’ So Ges.-Buhl, Stade- 
Siegfried, and others. Cp the use of V3T and in the 
Hebrew of the Talmud (see Beelzebul). That Ezekiel should 
coin such a term is quite conceivable in the light of chaps. 10 
and 28, where no expression is too gross for him. Others prefer 
to connect the word with gal, * stone heap,’ or with the primary 
meaning of the root, ‘be round' — the idol contemptuously 
called a mere log, a shapeless mass ; so Jahn (not excluding the 
former explanation), and many recent scholars. It is possible 
that in the coinage of the word a contemptuous play upon some 
term in use in the worship of the host of heaven may have been 
designed (cp MH galgal , ‘celestial sphere,’ especially the 
sphere of the fixed stars in which is the zodiac) ; but we 
have no evidence of this use in the OT. 


c. Another term, expressive of the deepest abhorrence 
of idolatry, is Hkkuf (pptf, © generally pSiMryna, 
sometimes vpo<r 6 x 0 t<rfu 1, fdatrfn ; EV ' detestable things ' ; 
less frequently ' abomination ’). 

The word is cognate with Hkef, which is a technical term 
for tabooed kinds of food (flesh of various animal kinds, vermin, 
carrion, etc.]), with a connotation of loathsomeness ; similarly 
HkkUs itself in Nah. 8 6 Zech. 9 7 (see Abomination, 2). Since 
these prohibitions in great part had their root in religious anti- 
pathies, being laid on things associated with superstitions which 
the religion of Yahwfe abhorred, the opprobrious term HkkOs is 
not unnaturally applied to everything which belongs to another 
religion, its cultus. the images of its gods, and the gods them- 
selves; the worship of Yahwfc in similar ways, which the 
prophets treat as mere heathenism, is included. Thus, of idols, 
Jer. 16 xB 7 30 82 34 Ezek. 20 t/. 30 a Ch. 15 8 etc. ; of cultus, 
Jer. 13 27 Ezek. 87 23 Is. 66 3 ; in many cases, naturally, this dis- 
tinction cannot be made. See, further, Jer. 4i Ezek. 5 11 7 20 
11 18 2X Dt. 29 16 a K. 2824 etc. (on cases in which $ikk&$ is a 
substitute for ildhlm see below, f 3). 

d. A word of like meaning, history, and application is td'ibdh 

0 generally 0&Xvy juur, sometimes avofita, AV * abomina- 
tion ^ ; see Is. 44 19 Ezek. 16 36 7 ao 11 ax Jer. 16 x8 ; more gener- 
ally, Ezek. 6 9 1 K. 14 34 2 K. 16 3 etc. 

e. In Dan. 8 13 (cp v. xa 3 )pifa' (ytfa) * crime ’ (0 «fw» prla) 
is used just as si*kUs is in the parallel passages 9 27 11 31 
12xx; see also Ezek. 14 11, and the conjunction of gillulim, 
fikkuplm, and p*Htlm in Ezek. 87 23. 

f. The words mipkUfeth (nxVfiO> x K. 15 13 2 Ch. 15 x6), ‘an 
object of horror,’ and imlm fen3'l0» ‘terrors’ for ‘idols’ (Jer. 
60 38), also belong to this class (see below, i 3 end). Contempt for 
the idols is also expressed by more general terms when they are 
described as the work of men's hands (e.g. , Is. 28), mere wood 
and stone (Dt. 4 38 28 3664 a K. 19 x8 Ezek. 20 3a Dan. 5 4 etc.). 

There can be no doubt that in many instances the 


contemptuous expressions which we have been examining 
were introduced into the text by later 
_ . . irs or scribes in the place of the 

Of opprobrious proper words for idols or heathen 
for inoffensive „^A e ,* n tvi*» wav in which 


terms. 


gods, in the same way in 
bdieth, ‘shame,* has been put for 


baal, both alone (e.g . , Jer. 3 24 11 x 3 etc. ) and in proper 
names like Ishbosheth (see Ishbaal), and with the 
same motive. In particular, the word ildhtm, * god * 
(or ‘ gods ’), when used of other deities or their idols, 
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gave much offence, and led to many alterations of the 
text 1 Thus in 2 S. 6 ax the Philistines, routed by 
David, left their gods on the field of battle (6 roSt 
0 eo in abrww, MT 1 Ch. 14 xa DrtTrV*) ; MT substitutes 
‘their idols’ ; in 1 S. 31 9 this correction has 
prevailed in all the texts, though the context leaves no 
room for doubt that the author wrote ‘ their gods.’ 

1 K. 11 contains some peculiarly instructive examples ; in 
w. s 7 the original reading was, ‘Astarte the god of the 
Phoenicians, Milcom the god of the Ammonites, Cnemosh the 
god of the Moabites ’ ; cp v. 33, where MT has preserved this 
text, and y. 8, ‘their gods.’ & translates qmVk* ‘god,* by 
ct&ttAov ; in MT HkkUs. has been inserted in two of the three 
cases, but 'Astarte the god of the Phoenicians’ remains 
untouched, whilst in 0 this alone has been changed to fi&ikvyua. 
In £3, where, as has been said, MT has thrice gldhim, ®l has 
tj} Loraprj) /MtAvy/u-an 2i6c ovltov xal ry Xafiaif tiiwAm Mtaafi 
«eal t£ MeAvoit vpo<roY0iV/uta.Ti vittv 'Aft+iuv. Cp also a K. 28 13 
in Mi and 0. So also in Is. 19 3 0 has 0eovt whilst MT reads 
itltlm. For another case of substitution see Abomination op 
Desolation. 

These illustrations show that as late as the time when 
the Greek version was made the text of such passages 
was very variable. 

Note also passages like Ezek. 7 20, where likkUfim appears 
as a doublet to td'ibdth ; further fi&tkvyiiara for Q’JDn (Is- 17 8), 
for q’S'Sk (Is. 2 8 20), for (x K.2I26 Ezek. 80 13); «rpo<r- 

igOurfixL for Vl/3 (1 K- 16 32). Perhaps the substitution of the 
contumelious words was at first made (both in Hebrew and 
Greek) in reading, as a standing K«r6 (cp 1) fidoA read aicrxvvrj), 
which then made its way into tne written text as so many other 
KerSr’s did at an early time. It is probable that miphle^eth, 

' object of horror,’ in x K. 15 13 a Ch. 15 16, is also a substitute 
for some more concrete word ; but the conjectural restorations 
proposed are not altogether satisfactory. 

This perversion of names associated with idolatry is 
not an accidental conceit of individual readers or 
scribes ; it has the warrant of an old and authoritative 
tradition which attaches itself to the command, ‘Ye 
shall not mention the name of other gods’ (Ex. 2813 ; 
see Mechilta, Mishpdtim, 107 a, ed. Friedmann) ; and, 

* Ye shall destroy their name out of that place ’ (Dt. 
123), combined with 'thou shalt utterly detest it, and 
thou shalt utterly abhor it ’ (ujpnn 3 pm yptf, Dt. 

7 26 ; interpreted, ' thou shn.lt make a Hkkus and a 

See Tosephta , 'A bddd sdrd, 6 4, ed. Zuckermandel, 469 ; Jer. 
'Abddd sdrd, 86; Bab. ’A bddd sdrd, 45646a; TimUrd, 28 b; 
Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, f 34. Examples of such changes 
are given in the places cited ; among them Beth-aven (p# JV3, 
H0S.415IO5 etc.) for Bethel. Without any direct testimony 
we should unhesitatingly assume that bdseth and HkkdUtn 
in Hos. 9 10 were the words, not of the eighth-century prophet, 
but of a Jewish copyist ; and so in many other cases. The 
principle of substitution is illustrated in the Targums, which 
put WB ‘error* for ildhlm ‘god,’ when used of the gods of the 
heathen (e.g.. Dt 28 36 Judg. 17 5 Is. 21 9 2 Ch. 82 15 85 21 etc.) ; 
and render by the same general term many words for ‘ idol ’ ; 
eg., itltlm (Is. 2 18 20 19 3 etc.), ' dfabbim (Hos. 4 17 8 4 148 [9O, 
gillulim (Ezek. 6 4 /. 8x0 and often), simel (Dt. 4x6 Ps. Jon.), 
miphlefeth (x K. 15x3), etc - Similarly *Vrnj, dahld, ‘fear,’ is 
used to translate ildhlm (Ex. 20 20 Hos. 86), etc. Compare also 
nms ‘ fear,’ for ‘idol’ in the Talmud (Levy, NH JVB 2 263). 

Of idols which were the object of a public cult among 
the Israelites, we have descriptions only of the bull- 
r images of Yahw6 at Bethel, Dan, and prob- 

f w ably other temples in the Northern King* 

Oiiaou. d oni| gmd 0 f t k e serpent in the temple at 
Jerusalem. The former were introduced by Jeroboam 
I. (1 K. 12 28 /. 2 K. IO39 17 x 6 etc.) ; they were of 
less than life-size — hence the contemptuous ‘calves’ — 
and of gold, that is, covered with gold (see § 5). 
Down to the fall of Samaria (721) the worship of these 
bulls was the national cultus of the kingdom of Israel ; 
see Hos. 85/. 10 8 13 2. According to Ex. 32 a similar 
idol which Aaron made at Horeb was indignantly 
destroyed by Moses, and the people severely punished 
for their apostasy — an anticipative repudiation of the 
religion of the Northern Kingdom (cp Dt. 9 x 6 Neh. 9 x 8 
etc.). Whether the conception of Yahwfc as a bull 
belonged to the Israelites — or some part of them — at 

1 See Geiger, XJrschr. 279-299 (’57). 
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an earlier period, or was borrowed by them from the 
Egyptians or from the Canaan ites, is a question which 
cannot be discussed here 1 (see Calf, Golden). 

In the temple in Jerusalem, down to the end of the eighth 
century, sacrifice was offered to a bronze serpent (a XL 18 4, cp 
Num. 21 8/); see Nbhushtan. The form of the * jealousy 
image* (Ezek. 8 3 5) is not known (for a conjecture see above, 
| sc, note). 

The idol of Dagon at Ashdod (1 S. 5 ) had a head 
and hands, and was thus at least partially anthropo- 
morphic ; the opinion that the lower half of the image 
was in the form of a fish rests on a very slender basis (see 
Dagon). Images in human likeness are mentioned by 
Hosea (18 a Vers.) and Ezekiel (1627 *ur 'eta, cp x8) ; 
more explicitly in Is. 44x3. Cp Diana, § 2. 

Ps. 1154*8 (? 186 15*18) assume anthropomorphic images to be 
the ordinary type ; the author lived well on in the Greek period ; 
cp Wisd. 14 15 16-30 (portrait statues of a dead child, and of a 
king worshipped as gods). The * grisly object’ (mipkleftth, 
nsTSC) which the queen-mother Maacah made for the (or, as 
an) dsklrdk (x K. 16 13 2 Ch. 15 x6) was understood by the Jews 
in the early centuries of our era as an ithyphallic idol (see 
'Abddd sdrd, 44a, and cp Jerome, simulacrum Priapi ) ; 2 an 
obscene interpretation perhaps underlies the translation of 9 in 
x K. There is, however, no reason to believe that this is more 
than an exegettcal conceit (see above, 1 3/). 

In the laws, images of man or woman, beast, bird, 
reptile, or fish, are forbidden (Dt 5 8, especially 4 16-19) I 
all these forms — and composites of them — were doubt- 
less known to the authors of the legislation (see also 
Wisd. 13 xo-i 6 ). The scanty information on this subject 
which can be gleaned from the pages of the OT must 
be supplemented by the descriptions of Phoenician and 
Syrian gods in Greek and Latin writers, and especially 
by the archaeology of religious art in Egypt, Assyria, 
Phoenicia, and Cyprus. 

A selection of types may be found in the plates at the end of 
Scholz’s Gttxendienst, etc., ’77 ; see also Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hist. 0/ Art in Phoen. 1 56-83 29-27 147-179. 

The Phoenicians, who manufactured idols and exported 
them in numbers to all parts of the Mediterranean 
basin, imitated Egyptian types, but — remarkably enough 
— only anthropomorphic (not theriomorphic or therian- 
thropic) types ; see Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in 
Phoen. 1 77 f. 80. 

The vast majority of the images were private or 
household idols (see Idolatry). These were generally 

fi Material sma11 * and °f materials and workman- 
o. material ana corresponding to the means of 

fabrication. owners and the fashion of the 

times. The commonest were of wood, carved and 
painted (Wisd. 13 14 15 4 ; cp Paus. ii. 2 5 vii. 26 xx 
viii. 396 , Plin. NH 88 36), or adorned with gold and 
silver (Jer. IO4) ; there were also graven images of stone 
and idols of day, the work of the potter (Wisd. 
167^ X3). 4 Small idols were cast in silver and gold 
(see massikdh,§ 1 e), doubtless also in less precious metals 
(bronie, as in Egypt, etc. ; lead, cp the very old leaden 
idol from Troy, Baumeister, 1191). Larger images 
were made of cheaper material and covered with gold 
or silver.® From the procedure attributed to Aaron in 
the destruction of the golden calf (Ex. 32 30), it has been 
inferred, with much probability, that the bull images of 
the Northern Kingdom had a wooden core ; see also 
v. 4, where the words * he fashioned it with a graving 
tool ' are more naturally understood of the carving of a 
wooden image than of finishing a casting (AV) ; cp, 
however, v. 24. Is. 40x9 describes the making of an 

1 Cp Scholz, X05 /. 

8 See Asherah 

8 See Blfimner, Technologic, 2 ; Gardner, Handbook qf Greek 
Sculpture , 15 ff. 

1 See above on pixel (f 2 d). Wooden idols (cypress, cedar, 


flared pottery (faience) 
ilia deorum simulacra, 
-***-■ *■“ « »« \y*h uw aw jwiwartsiin, 2 x 64 ! Blfimner. 
Technol. 2 113 ff. ; Scholz, Gotxsndienst, 41. 

• Cp Dt 7 as 1*. 80*2 Hab. S 19 fflBar.6 fixuim (nplxpm 
wtptifyvpa). 
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idol the core of which was cast of baser metal, and 
covered by the goldsmith with plates of gold hammered 
and soldered on ( 41 7); in 44 xa it would seem that 
the body of the image was worked out by the smith 
in his forge. 1 One of the apocryphal additions to the 
Book of Daniel tells of an idol which was clay within 
and bronze without (Bel and the Dragon, 7) ; and such 
images of gilded pottery — though hardly great temple 
images — there may have been. The colossal statues 
(cp Dan. 8 x 231 ff) were constructed upon a wooden 
framework. 8 

Paintings (or reliefs) were probably adored only in 
mystery cults such as are described in Ezek. 8x0 (cp 
23 x 4 ). 

When an idol was finished it was solemnly installed 
in its place (a^n, Judg. 827 1 S. 62 2 S. 6x7 ; cp Gk. 
Idptciv). In the case of those which were set up in 
temples as objects of a public cultus, the installation 
was doubtless an act of great ceremony, attended by 
processions, sacrifices, hymns, and prayers ; and even 
the rudest domestic idol would not be set up without 
rites of similar purport. A procession bearing the god 
to his shrine is perhaps meant in Is. 467, cp Jer. 10 5. 
The idol was placed in a cella or sacellum (a beth 
l Id him, Judg. 17 5 ; oIkIol, Bar. 6 xa 19 ; contemptuously 
elbdikLOv or eldtoXcioo, 1 Esd. 2 xo 1 Macc. 10 83 etc.); 
in a private house it might have a shrine prepared for 
it (olKTjfia, Wisd. 13 15), where it stood in a niche in the 
wall ( ib. ). The idol was fastened up in its place by 
nails (Is. 41 7 Jer. IO4 Wisd. l.c. ), or secured by chains 
that he might not desert his worshippers (Is. 40 i 9 ). s 
The idols were often dressed in costly stuffs and rich 
colours (Ezek. 16 18 Jer. IO9 Bar. 61 if. 587a), 4 and 
adorned with jewels (A/. * Abddd xdra, I9). Some of 
them wore crowns upon their heads (Bar. 69) and held 
in their hands weapons of war (Bar. 615) or various 
insignia and attributes (cp M. * Abddd xard, 3 i). 

The manufacture of idols is satirically described in 
certain passages in the OT ; see Hab. 2 18 /. Is. 
40 i 8 ff. 416 f 449-20 466 /. Jo-. IO2-5914 f. Ps. 
1164^ = 135 x 5 /: Wisd. 13 10 ff. 15 ; cp also Baruch 6, 
Bel and the Dragon, iff. Except the first, none of 
these is pre-exilic ; most of them are from the Persian 
and Greek periods, and are Jewish polemic against the 
idolatry of die Gentiles. 

For the literature of the subject, see Idolatry, f xx. 

G. F. M. 

IDOLATRY AND PRIMITIVE RELIGION. 

Idolatry (elbuikoXarpla) is etymologically the worship 

1 Tbft t*rm ima S es • but as the word etSwXov 

1. me um was used in the LXX of a false god, 
whether represented by an image or not,® so Paul, by 
whom the word 1 idolatry ’ ( elduXoXarpla ) may have 
been coined — it occurs first in his epistles — employs the 
term in a wider sense of the Worship of false gods and 
the whole heathen cultus. 

See Gal. 6 20 x Cor. 10 14 x Pet. 4 3 ; cp Col. 8 5 ; cp also the 
use of tibmXoXdrpin 1 Cor. 5 10/ 69 10 7 Eph. 6 5 Rev. 218 22 15. 

The equivalent Hebrew term is 'dboddh tdrdh (rmap 
rm), ‘foreign worship,' often concretely, the object of 
such worship, • idol ' (Mishna, freq. ). 6 

Thus, broadly, idolatry may be defined as the giving 

1 The oldest bronze stable in Greece (Ol. 50, incip. 587 b.c.), 
according to Pausanias (iii. 17 6) was not cast, but was made in 
parts, which were h a mmer ed out separately and riveted together. 
Cp Gardner, op. cit. 36. See also Araob. Ado. gentes , 1 39. 

2 Lucian, S omnium, 24; Jup . trag. 8; see also Gardner, 
op. cit. x8 ; Scholz, 41. 

8 A not uncommon practice ; see, eg., Pausan. iii. 15 7 
viii. 41 6 ; Schol. Pind. OL 7 95 ; Macrob. Saturn. 1 8 ; Plut 
Alex. 24 etc. 

4 So in Egypt (PtuL de Itid. 3) and Greece (Schoemann, 

yu x K. 11 5. On the identification of the gods of the 
heathen with the idols, see below, § 9. 

6 With this use of T? cp Is. 48 xa Dt. 82 x6 etc. The 

formulas^ VlDl 0 * 3213 . (0*133)1 D'Wk nTI 33 . are sub- 

stitutes dictated by Christian censorship. 
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to any creature the homage or devotion which belongs 
to God alone. 

So Cvprian : tunc idololatria committitur, cum divinus honor 
alten datur;* Gregory Nazianzen : ‘the transference to the 
creatures of the adoration which belongs to the creator';* 
Maimomdes : * the worship of any one of all the creatures.' * 

In a somewhat more restricted sense the term may be 
properly employed to comprehend those forms of 
Teligion in which the worship of a deity is connected 
with some material object, in which he is supposed to 
reside, or to be present at the performance of the sacred 
rites. So the word will be understood in this article. 

The origin and progress of idolatry lies beyond the scope of 
our present inquiry, 4 which has directly to do only with the 
forms of idolatry mentioned in OT and NT. 

Men early recognised certain places as the homes or 
haunts of the gods. These spots were protected by 

2 . Haunts Of reli ff ious reverence, and thither wor- 

ROds and Of shi PP ers “sorted to bring their offerings 

8 Spirits 6 an< * P resent prayers to the deity. 

** ’ Among the Semites, as among Indo- 

European peoples, mountains were often thus sacred to 
the gods ; on their summits were sanctuaries ; altars 
were erected there beneath the open sky (see High 
Places, § 2 ff. ). 

Many such mountains arc known to us from the OT : Horeb, 
*the mount of God,’ Sinai, Mt. Peor and Mt. Nebo in Moab, 
Carmel, Tabor, Hermon, Lebanon, Ebal and Gerizim, Zion. 
Worship on the mountains and ‘ on every high hill ’ is in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel the distinctive mark of heathenism. 6 

Fountains, wells, and rivers, also, were frequently 
sacred ; the living waters, the verdure which they 
supported, were visible signs of a present deity. 

Beer-sheba, Beer-lahai-roi, Kadesh (En-mishpat), and Dan, are 
holy places of this class ; the veneration for sacred fountains, 
streams, and lakes among the Phoenicians and Syrians is well 
known.* 

Holy trees are extremely common among the Semites, 
as among other races ; and rites which had their origin 
in tree-worship have here as elsewhere proved among 
the most ineradicable of survivals. In the OT we read 
of sacred trees at various places. 

At Shechem {'elon mdrch, — the name implies that it was an 
oracular tree; Gen. 126./:, cp 854; further, Josh. 24 26 Judg. 
96), Hebron (Gen. 18 18 18 i), 8 Beer-sheba (Gen. 21 33), Gibeah 
(1 S. 14 a 226), and elsewhere. The idolatrous Israelites set up 
their altars ‘under every luxuriant tree’ (Dt., Jer., Ezek.). 8 
Holy trees often stood beside sacred waters, as at Beer-sheba, 
and on hill-tops, with which they are constantly associated in the 
seventh-century polemic against idolatry. 

Fountains and trees were regarded in early times as 
possessing a demonic life of their own ; at a later stage, 
as the dwelling-place or embodiment of a demonic 
spirit. Each such object had its own numen ; in the 
language of Canaan, its 'el or baal. So, too, every holy 
mountain had its baal (see Baal). In the develop- 
ment of anthropomorphic religion these old local numina 
are frequently supplanted by gods of a wholly different 
character, — an old holy tree, for example, becoming a 
Zet>* tv dev Spot ; then the felt incongruity of the associa- 
tion may give rise to a myth, as in the case of Atargatis 
at Hierapolis and at Ascalon (WRS Rel. Sent. ffl 174/. ). 
Under the influence of more advanced ideas the place 
or object which was primitively holy of itself comes to 
be thought of as merely the abode or the symbol of a 
god, owing its holiness (as did the artificial sanctuaries 
presently to be spoken of) to this association. Finally 
the association itself is rejected by a more spiritual 


1 Exhort . ad Mart. (Voss, De Idololatria , l 1. ch. 3). 

* Orat. in Tkeophan. ch. 13. 

* Misknt Tom, A Soda Zara, 2 x. 

4 This question can be satisfactorily discussed only in coimcc* 
tion with the phenomenology of religion in general and the 
development of the religious consciousness. 

5 On the Israelite holy places see von Gall, Alturaelitische 
KulUULtttn, £8. 



» Movers, Pkdnixitr, 1 567-583; Scholz, Gttsendumt, *P:*9S\ 
Baudissin. Ic. 184-230 ; Wfcs *85^, cp isxff. Additional 
literature in Baudissin, 184 n. 
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conception of the godhead ; idolatry is a folly and an 
impiety. Thus, in Canaan, Yahwfc superseded the 
multitude of local ba'als at the old holy places of the 
land ; the prophets and Deuteronomy regard the result 
of this syncretism as pure heathenism (see below, g 9). 

Another class of holy places are the tombs of the 
ancestors of clans and tribes, whose spirits watch over 
and protect their descendants (see Jer. 31 15 f ). 

The burial-place of Abraham, the cave of Machpelah at Hebron, 
which is still one of the holiest places of Islam ; the tomb of 
Joseph at Shechem ; the tombs of Rachel near Ephrath in Ben- 
jamin, of Deborah near Bethel, of Joshua at T imnath-heres, 
are familiar examples from the OT. 


That worship was offered at these tombs is not 
directly attested in the OT ; but it is on other grounds 
very probable. 1 

Of the worship of animals among the Israelites in 
historical times we have no evidence ; the totemistic 
3 A«imni survlvals which have been discovered in 
nTlf , - y institutions and cultus come down from 
worship 811 earlier sta S e in history of religion ; 

and the images of Yahw6 in the form of 
bulls in the Northern Kingdom, and the bronze serpent 
at Jerusalem, are not to be confounded with the worship 
of living animals {e.g. , the Apis and Mnevis bulls in 
Egypt), or of whole species of animals. 

An ancient and widespread theory regards the worship 
of the heavenly bodies as the beginning of idolatry ; * 
and the whole history of Semitic religion has often been 
constructed upon this assumption — Baal was originally 
the sun, Astarte the moon, etc. All the evidence 
which we possess, however, goes to show that in 
Palestine and Phoenicia, whilst the sun and the moon 
under their proper names were worshipped in various 
places, the identification of the old deities with the 
heavenly bodies, and the introduction of distinctively 
astronomical cults, fall comparatively late, and were 
accomplished under foreign influence. In Israel the 
invasion of these cults occurred in the seventh century, 
and there is no reason to think that it came materially 
earlier in Phoenicia (see Nature Worship). 

Thus far we have been considering objects and places 
which were sacred apart from any act of man, natural 
. Artificial sanctuaries - There is an important dis- 
. . tinction — not always observed — between 

sanctuaries. ^ class and ^ in which human 


agency has a part in the constitution or consecration of 
the holy place or object ; we may call the latter artificial 
sanctuaries. Of these, probably the oldest, as it is 
certainly by far the most important, is the sacred stone 
(monolith or heap of stones. See Massebah). 

The sacred fountain and the sacred tree were common but not 
universal adjuncts of the sanctuary ; in the times covered by 
our evidence they played a very subordinate part in the ritual 
(see below, $ 10). On the other hand the sacred stone (ntaffibdh) 
or the rude altar of stones was found at every place of worship ; 
it was anointed with oil (Gen. 28 x8, cp Lev. 8 xx) ; the blood of 
the victims was smeared upon it or poured out at its base ; 
with it all those rites by which the worshipper comes immedi- 
ately into contact with the object of his worship are inseparably 
connected. 8 The mas$lbak was set up, the altar built, for this 


purpose. 

The holiness of the stone is not derived from the dis- 
covery that a spirit already dwells in it ; it is holy because 
a deity has consented to enter into it, in it to be present 
in the midst of his worshippers, and receive their 
sacrifice ; it is the seat (tdos) of the god. This stage or 
type of religion is frequently called * fetishism * ; but 
this much-abused name ministers only to misunder- 
standing and prejudice (WRS Rel.Sem .ffl 309 /.). 

A connecting link between this conception and those 
rocks, of strange shape or otherwise remarkable, which 
are natural sanctuaries may perhaps be found in the 


1 See Stade, GVI 1 450.# On the hypothesis that a stage of 
hero-worship preceded the worship of Yahwfc at the Canaanite 
sanctuaries, see High Places, g 7. 

* References in Scholz, GStundienst , 53 f . ; cp Maimonides, 
'Abddd Z&rd. 1 x. 

8 See WRS Rel Sem .(*) nooRi 
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wors h ip of aerolites (/ 3 curt 5 \io* = Vwi'a, bithil, \IO01 
tfujtvx oi), or thunder-stones ; but of this connection 
there is no direct evidence (see Masse bah). 

. A particularly interesting question is suggested by the tradition 
that the ark which Moses made at Horeb contained stone tablets 
inscribed with 1 ten commandments’ (cp Ark. f xo ; Decalogue). 
That the fhnris—rmtsl Jaws were thus pot where they could amt 
be seen is in the highest degree improbable ; on the nther hand, 
the chest was certainly made to hold some mered object, and 
nothing is more likely than that ‘this object was a stone from 
the Sanaa* «f God,*' “by taking which with them the Israelites 
were assured of the presence and protection of Yahwfc when 
they wandered away from his holy mountain. 

Another 4 artificial sanctuary ' is the wooden pole or 
post (dshirdh) Which ordinarily stood at Palestinian 
holy places. It is a common opinion that this pole or 
mast was a surrogate for the living holy tree ; but this 
is not certain (see Asher AH, § 2 ). What the significance 
of the dshirdk was, or what rites were connected with it, 
we do not learn. 


Images of the gods belong to a comparatively ad- 
vanced stage in the history of religion ; they presuppose 
a definiteness of conception which is 
foreign to early religions, and a discrimi- 
nation of the character and attributes of different deities 
which is a product of history and reflection. From the 
ancients themselves we have many testimonies that the 
introduction of cultus- images was a recent thing. 

Thus Varro affirms that for more than 170 years from the 
founding of the city the Romans had no image of a god in 
human or animal form ; Numa is said to have forbidden such 
representations; 3 the Persians had no temples or idols before 
Artaxerxes I.; 3 in Greece also temples and images of the gods 
were unknown in ancient times:* the earliest temples of the 
Egyptians were without idols.® Arab tradition, which is 
supported by philological evidence, declares that idols like that 
of Hobal at Mecca were of foreign origin. 6 


Some of these testimonies have no historical value ; 
they represent a theory of antiquity which is generalised 
by Eusebius : * the oldest peoples had no idols. ’ 7 
Archaeological evidence, however, confirms the fact that 
the iconic age was everywhere preceded by one in which 
the objects of worship were aniconic. 8 

The development of the stone image of the deity 
out of the dpydt \ lOot, and of the wooden idol (£6arov) 
out of the aniconic wooden posts, can be traced with 
some distinctness in Greece ; it is natural to conceive 
that the same evolution took place in Palestine and 
Phoenicia ; but the proof cannot be given. Our texts 
do not enable us to connect the pisel (graven image) 
with the dsherdh (wooden post) in any way, and monu- 
mental evidence is lacking. What is certain is that 
the aniconic agalmata, especially the stone stel&s, 
obelisks, pyramids, or cones, maintained themselves in 
the Phoenician cults down to late times, and were not 
superseded by stone temple idols. Images of the gods 
seem to have been first introduced as domestic idols : 
most of the images which have been found in Phoenicia 
and its colonies are of small size and inferior materials ; 
none have been discovered which can be certainly iden- 
tified as cultus-idols. (See Idol, § 5. ) 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
describe the worship of the Semites in general ; we must 
a Catena. con ® ne ourse lves to a brief mention of the 
a. unisas. idolatrous ceremonies mentioned in the 
OT or the NT. 


Holy mountains, waters, and trees, as we have seen, 
were places of worship in Palestine ; but we learn nothing 
from the OT about peculiar rites such, for example, as 


1 Less probably an aerolite, as has often been surmised ; cp 
Jevons, Introd. to Hist . o/Rel. 164/. 

* Aug. Civ. Dei , 4 31 ; Plut. Numa, 8 ; cp Plin. NH 84 15. 
6 Dinon in ClenuAL Protrept. 43 Syllb. ; Hdt. 1 131 ; 
Strabo, 733. 

4 Lucian, De saertf. xx. 

6 Lucian, Dea Syr. 3. 

6 We. Ar. HeuLQ) xml oon. 

7 Pray. Ev. I9 ; cp Wisa .18 

6 See Famell, Cults of the Greek States A., chaps, xsj Schoe- 
m a im, Altertk. 8 156.^; esp. Overbeck, * Das Cultusobject bet 
den Griechen in seinen ftltesten Gestaltungen,' Ser. d. s&chs. 
GessUsch. d. Wissensck. ('64) 121 ff. 
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in Syria are connected with sacred fountains and lakes ; 
and it is only from the-practice of other Semites in 
ancient and modem times that we may infer that 
offerings or mementoes (strips of doth, and the like) 
were hung upon the sacred trees. 1 It is obvious that 
these cults were of inferior importance; indeed, tree 
worship was probably under the kings just what it is 
now for both Christians and Moslems — a superstition, in 
the proper sense of the word — that is, a cult which has 
been left on one side by the development of religion. 
The nature of the places of worship and their ordinary 
furniture has been described elsewhere (see High 
Place, and Altar). 

The rites of sacrifice are essentially the same through- 
out the Semitic world (see Sacrifice). They connect 
themselves primarily with the sacred stone ( see M asskb ah , 
and above, § 6). Distinctive ceremonies associated with 
the sacred post or pole are not mentioned in the OT ; 
the numerous Assyrian reliefs and the seals which 
appear to represent the adoration of the sacred post are 
of uncertain interpretation (see Asher ah). Sacrifices 
to the idols were offered by fire (Hos. 4 13 etc. ) ; libations 
were poured out (Jer. 7x8 etc.) ; the fruits of the earth 
(tithes, first-fruits) were presented to them (Hos. 28 [io] 
Is. 576 etc.) ; tables spread with food were set before 
them (Is. 65 xi ; cp Bar. 628 f, Bel and the Dragon, 3 ff.). 

The worshippers kissed the idols (Hos. 13 a 1 K. 19 18 ; 
cp Cic. in Verrem 443), or threw kisses with their 
hands (Job 31 27, to the sun and moon) ;* stretched out 
their hands in prayer and adoration (Ps. 44 20 [»]>; 
knelt before the idols or prostrated themselves to the 
earth ; when the deity was obdurate the priests leaped 
or danced about the altar, 8 calling loudly upon the name 
of their god, and gashed themselves with knives (1 K. 18 
'2628). 

The Mishna enumerates the acts of worship or homage by 
which the prohibition of idolatry is violated thus : He breaks 
the law who sacrifices or burns^ incense to an idol, offers a 
libation, prostrates himself before it, or acknowledges it to be his 
god; also he who embraces the idol, kisses it, sweeps or 
sprinkles water before it, washes it, anoints it, dresses it, or 
puts on its shoes (. Sanhedrin , 76 ; cp Maimonides, A Soda 
Zara, 86 ). 

The idols were often carried in procession, either at 
fixed seasons, or upon some particular occasion (Is. 467 
Jer. 10 5); such processions are represented on Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments, and frequently referred to by 
Greek and Roman authors. 

The idolatrous cults had their priests (for an opprobrious 
name of whom see Chemarim) and prophets (1 K. 18 
40) and oracles (2 K. 1 2x6). To the ministry of some 
of these religions belonged also the 1 consecrated men 
and women * (crenjj, ntenjp, Dt. 23 x8/. ) ; that is, religious 
prostitutes of both sexes (cp Harlot). 

The offering of the body in honour of the deity prevailed 
widely in the North-Semitic religions; in some of them it is 
said— though not on the best authority — to have been obli- 
gatory on every woman once in her life ; * in others— perhaps 
in all— a special class of temple-harlots was maintained. Com- 
merce with them was a religious act, accompanied by sacri- 
fice (Hos. 4 13); the hire was sacred and was brought into the 
treasury of the god fDt. 23 x 8 [i 9 ]>. The laws forbidding men 
and women to wear the garments of the opposite sex (Dt. 22 s) 
are aimed at cults of this kind. 

Certain peculiar rites and customs are known to us 
from passing allusions in the OT ; the priests of Dagon 
would not set foot on the sacred threshold (1 S 5 s ; cp 
Zeph. 1 9); the altars to the host of heaven were erected 
on the roofs of the houses (Jer. 19 13 Zeph. 1 5 etc. ); cakes 
of a peculiar form were offered to the Queen of Heaven 
(Jer. 7 18); the sun-god had a chariot and horses stabled 
in the temple in Jerusalem (2 K. 23 xx); the worshippers 
of the sun stood with their faces to the east (Ezek. 8x6); 

I Cp Gen. 864, jewels buried at the foot ofa sacred tree. See 
also Dress, 8 8. 

3 Cp Schou, 53. 

3 On the d a nc es of die priests in Syrian cults see Herodian, v. 
8 15 and passim; Lucian, Dea Syr. 50. 

* Hdt. 1 xoo ; Strabo, 745 ; Baruch, 843/; Lucian, Dea Syria , 
6, etc. Cp Harlot. 
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children were sacrificed to the divine king at the Topheth 
in the Valley of Hinnom (Jer. 731 etc. ; see Moloch) ; 
the women of Jerusalem made a mourning for the death 
of Tammuz (Ezek. 814); the gardens of Adonis are 
referred to by Isaiah (17 10/. ); lectistemia to Gad and 
Meni by a post-exilic writer (Is. 65 is ). An examination 
of the seemingly irrational prohibitions in the legislation, 
in the light of comparative ethnology, yields considerable 
information about the older cults and superstitions which 
were put under the ban by the religion of Yahw6 ; but 
into this field it is impossible to enter here. 

The Israelites when they invaded Canaan brought 
with them the common ideas of the nomadic Semites ; 

7. Hiatarv th ^ r the * r holy mountain (Horeb), 
wry. jj 0 jy we jj s ^Beer- sheba), and fountains 
(Kadesh); the standing stone or stone-heap (altar) 
represented the deity in sacrifice ; domestic idols 
were probably not unknown (see Teraphim). 
They found in Canaan a people of kindred race, 
possessed of an agricultural civilisation which the 
newcomers adopted. The Canaanite high places 
became Israelite sanctuaries (see High Place), and 
the masseb&hs and dsherahs beside the fire-altars and 
beneath the holy trees were taken over with them ; if 
new sanctuaries were founded, they were furnished with 
a similar apparatus. The prophets and prophetic 
historians regard the idols also as adopted from the 
Canaanites ; and, speaking generally, this is doubtless 
true. The Baals and Astartes, the gods of the land, 
were worshipped by the side of Yahw6. The founding 
of the national kingdom gave rise to international 
relations and led to the introduction of foreign religions 
(Phoenician, Moabite, Ammonite, iK.ll), which were 
externally much like that of Israel. The worship of the 
Tyrian Baal in the reign of Ahab, however, provoked a 
reaction which overthrew the dynasty of Omri. The 
larger political horizon in the eighth and seventh 
centuries, and especially the long-continued friendly 
relations of Judah with Assyria, opened the way for 
the introduction of many foreign cults, among which 
the worship of the Host of Heaven, the Queen 
of Heaven, the Moloch -worship, and the rites of 
mourning for Tammuz are themost important ; 2 K. 28 *,ff. 
shows us the state of things in Jerusalem and its suburbs 
in 621. 

The reforms of Josiah made no permanent change, 
as is evident from the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel ; the latter gives us glimpses of the strange 
rites which were introduced or revived in the last years 
of the city (Ezek. 8). In the Persian period the 
strongest foreign influence was Aramaean ; this is seen 
not only in the gradual displacement of Hebrew by the 
Aramaic vernacular, but also by the allusions to Syrian 
cults such as those of Gad and Meni (Is. 65 xi ; see 
Fortune). Under the successors of Alexander, the 
Jews in Palestine as well as in Egypt and Syria were 
brought under the spell of Hellenic civilisation, and the 
liberal party, especially strong among the priestly 
aristocracy, showed no prejudice against the Greek 
religions, 1 until the violent measures of Antiochus 
Epiphanes provoked an equally violent reaction. 

‘Molten gods' (massikahs), which were doubtless 
regarded as distinctively Canaanite, are prohibited in 
ft. BAlifftmu t ^ le °^ est * aws (Ex. 34i7). Jeroboam’s 
' ca ^ ves ’ were °f this kind, and we may 

leaders. we p beii eve that they were condemned in 
his own time by men who looked with jealous eyes upon 
the assimilation of the religion of Yahw6 to that of 
the bqfQs of Canaan (on the untrustworthy record 
1 K. 13 , see Jeroboam, i [end]). The Deuteronomic 
histor ians are in error, not in assuming that there was 
opposition from the first to the Canaanitizing of Israel, 
but in ascribing this opposition to higher religious 
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ideas like their own. T%e prophets of the eighth 
century, particularly Hosea andWiah. zealously declaim 
against the images, of which the land^ms full (Is. 28); 
under the influence of Isaiah, Hezekiah probably made 
an effort to root out the idols (2 K. 18 4). The older 
aniconic representatives of the deity, the mafsibahs, were 
not yet assailed — the command to destroy the Canaanite 
sacred stones has a different motive. In the succeeding 
period these also fall under the condemnation of 
idolatry : no such symbol shall stand by the altar of 
Yahw6 (Dt. lflai/l 123/. Lev. 26 x etc.); no image of 
any kind is to be tolerated (Ex. 204=Dt. 58 etc. ). In 
Dt 415-19 (sixth century) a reason is* annexed to this 
prohibition : at Horeb, where Yahwfe revealed himself to 
Israel, they saw no visible form in which they might 
image him. Violation of these laws incurs the severest 
penalties, — for the individual, capital punishment (Dt 
17 ); for a city, the ban (Dt. 13); for the people as 
a whole, national ruin (29 roff. etc. ). With the prophets 

9 Hostility to of the seventl1 centuI 7 begins the 
e~ZS~L contemptuous identification of the gods 

foreign cults. of the heathen ^ their idols> and 

in the sixth the trenchant satire upon the folly 
of making gods of gold and silver, of wood and stone, 
which runson through the later Psalms, Wisdom, Baruch, 
the Jewish Sibyllines, etc. (see Idol, § 5 end), to be 
taken up again by Christian apologists. The attack of 
Antiochus Epiphanes upon their religion made offering 
sacrifice to idols the very act of apostasy ; faithful Jews 
submitted to martyrdom rather than obey the king's 
command ; the Maccabaean revolt was a rising against 
the attempt to force idolatry upon them. With the 
memories of bitter persecution, of heroic struggle and 
glorious victory, there was instilled into the breast of 
every true Jew an inexpugnable hatred of idols at which 
the ancient world wondered. Their Roman masters 
were more than once surprised by the outbreaks of this 
to them incomprehensible fanaticism. Pilate's first 
collision with the Jews was occasioned by his bringing 
the military ensigns (see Ensigns) from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem (Jos. Ant xviii. 3x); the order of Caligula 
that his statue should be set up in the temple would 
have precipitated the Jewish revolt had not the good 
sense of Petronius interposed delays, and the death of 
the Emperor put an end to the plan (Ant xviii. 8, BJ 
ii. 10); the desperate war under Adrian was provoked 
by the setting up of a temple and image of Jupiter on 
the site of the ruined temple (Dio Cassius, 69 xa ; cp 
Jerome on Is. 29). 

It is instructive to compare this history with that of 
the Greek religion. Some of the greatest of Greek 
ia philosophers had protested against 

idolatry almost as strongly as the 

WlUi urooce. p r0 ph e ts of Israel. Heraclitus, Xeno- 
phanes, Empedocles had satirised the folly of praying to 
images ; Zeno declared that neither temples nor idols 
befitted the gods. 1 Their words, however, made no 
impression upon the popular religion ; and later philoso- 
phers had no difficulty in discovering good reasons for 
the use of images.® In Israel, on the contrary, a whole 
people had been trained to the worship of God without 
visible embodiment or symbol 

On Idolatry in general the older works of G. J. Voss, and ( A. 
v an Dale may still be consulted ; from a modern standpoint, 
Tylor, Early History of Mankind, cnajp. 6; 
11. Bibliography. Prim. Cult.P) 2 rt&jf . ; Lippert, Culture 
gesck. 2438 ff. ; further, J. Selden, dt DU 
Syris , with the Additamenta of A Beyer, 1673; P. Scholz, 
GStzendienst a. Zauberwesen bet dtn alien Hebr&em u. den 
btnaehbarten Vdlkem (’77) ; Baudissin, Studien eur tern. Ret- 
gesck. 1 C76) ; 2 (’78) ; WRS Ret Sem.P) (’94). g. F. M. 

IDUEL (iAoyhAoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 843 EV, mg. 
Ariel, i. 

IDUMEA (DVl$; RV ‘Edom’: Is. 34s/. Esek. 

1 See Welcker, Grieckische Gdtterlehre , 

* Plotinus, Ennead. hr. 8xx ; Porp* 
cp Dio Chrysost. Or. 18405 Reiske 
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* _Plotinus, Ennead. hr. 8 xx ; Porphyry in Euseb. Pm}. Ev. 8 7 J 
~ eiske ; Maxim. Tyr. Dus. 8. 
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85 z 5 865). IdoxniM, (iAoymaia : Mk. 88), XdnmMiis, 
RV Idnm-fii (iAoymaioi [A], a Macc. 10 x 6 ). See 
Edom. 

IEDDIAS (icAAiac [A]), 1 Esd. 9 a 6 RV=Ezra IO25, 
Jeziah. 

IEZEB, ZEZERITE ORPK, n||T>K), Nu. 

See Abiezer. 

TKZTAR [B]), I Esd. 9 96 RV“** = 

O25, Jeziah. 

IGAL ' he [God] ransoms,’ § 53). 

x. Issacharite ‘ spy ’ : Nu. IS 7 P(iAooX [B], tyaK [AF], tyXav 
ILD. See Joseph L fxn. 

2. b. Nathan of Zobah, one of David's heroes (2 S. 23 3«t : yooA 
[BA], uaqK [LB. Cp Joel, 3 ; Nathan. 3 ; Mibhar. 

_3- AV IgeaX, a descendant of Zerubbabel (xCh.822: 

IGDALIAH onjv., JBGBDEUA [Vg.], probably a 
mere error for Gedaliah [g.v .\ cp yoSoAiov [BAQ, om. kL N’Vu 
[P esh.] | 37X father of Hanan, 7 (Jer. 864). 

IGNORANCE. If true religion is 'wisdom' or 
' knowledge, ’ false religion must be ‘ folly ' or ' ignorance ' 
(cp Wisd. 14 22), and in the Bible ' religion ‘ includes 
practice as well as theory. This antithesis is constantly 
present to the minds of the biblical writers, though they 
may not always develop the antithesis in the same way. 
Legislation drew a broad distinction between intentional 
sins (non T3, * with a high hand ') and sins committed 
'by error' (njitfa ; RV ‘unwittingly’). The modern 
Christian standard must of course not be applied too 
rigorously to the details of the law, and the extreme 
anxiety (cp Ps. 19 13) produced by the ease with which 
' sins of ignorance ’ could be committed appears to us 
not to be a feature of an ideal character. However, 
the principle of discrimination recognised by the legis- 
lators is still acknowledged in Christendom, and self- 
distrust, if coupled with trust in the ‘ higher self ’ — the 
indwelling Spirit — is an undeniably Christian quality 
(a Cor. 129). 

Another variety of ignorance shows itself in doubts 
of the divine justice ; ' so foolish was I and ignorant ’ 
(Ps. 73 22 92 6[7]). There are mysteries which, if handled 
at all, should be handled wisely ; and who can keep off 
the mystery referred to by the Psalmist ? On the other 
hand, a mystery such as the cause of Israel’s blindness 
(Rom. 11 25) is one which does not touch the ordinary 
Christian so closely that he must either solve the 
problem or suffer spiritual shipwreck. 

The spiritual ignorance of the heathen and of 
unbelieving Jews is a point which is variously treated 
by the OT writers. Sometimes it is assumed that the 
heathen deliberately neglect the elementary divine laws 
(Is. 245 Ps. 9 17 [18] ? , cp Ps. 2227 [28]) ; sometimes it 
is stated or implied that God allows each nation to 
follow its own course in religion ; the course may be a 
foolish one, but it is at least natural and uncondemned 
(Jer. 2 xx Mic. 45). Even in the NT we find a certain 
variety of view. In Rom. 1 20-23 idolatry is repre- 
sented as a deliberate silencing of the conscience, 
which leads to the manifestation of the wrath of God 
(v. x8). In Acts 17 30, however, the Paul of the Acts of 
the Apostles excuses the error of Jews and heathen in 
the times before Christ as ' ignorance ' (Ayvoia) which 
God has ' winked at ’ ({nrepi&bp ; D*, t apibcvv ) — a phrase 
which reminds some of us of the term 'ignorance' 
applied in Arabic to pre-Mohammedan paganism. If, 
with Denney (Hastings, DBZwyb), we attempt to combine 
these two passages, we arrive at the difficult view that 
God can 1 wink at ’ or excuse something which is 1 in the 
last resort due to an immoral suppression, and even 
extinction, of divine light' If, on the other hand, we 
recognise that the speeches in the Acts of the Apostles 
are literary compositions, we shall at once see how well 
these speeches are adapted to effect their assumed 
purpose. See, for instance, Acts 8x7, 18 27, and, to 
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illustrate farcpi&fr, 14 x6, ' who in time past suffered all 
the nations to walk in their own ways.' It is true that 
Paul himself speaks of ‘the passing over (rijv rdpertv) 
of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God' 
(Rom. 825, RV); but the sins of the past (Tpoyeyoo&ra 
a^apHj/JLara) are the whole mass of human sins, with 
no special reference to heathenism. Since only in the 
sacrificial death of Christ could the righteousness of 
God be satisfied, it was theoretically necessary to 
maintain that God had shown forbearance to the sins 
of the pre-Christian period, to those of a Moses or an 
Ezra not less than to those of an idolater. 

That ayvbiuia and afiaprCa are practically synonymous will 
appear from Judith 5 20 and from die parallelism in x Esd. 8 75 
[72] Ecclus. 282 ; see also Heb. 9 7 (cp 63X 

The beautiful application of the fegal phrases hyvbtfua and 
ayvotlv in the Epistle to the Hebrews should be noticed. The 
ideal High Priest is one who can 'bear gently with the ignorant 
and erring (rots ayvooven kcu v\avifiivoit), for that he also is 
compassed with infirmity ’ (Heb. 62 RV); Jesus can do this, 
without ever having yielded to sin (Heb. 4x5). Nor does the 
author ignore the terrible possibility of 'sinning willingly* 
f« Kovauas), *•*•, 'with a high hand, after having been once 
‘enlightened ’ (Heb. 10 26, cp 6 4-6). Cp Is. 22 X4, x John 5 16. 

t. k. a 

UM(D^r, i.e., 'heaps’). 

x. A city of Judah on the Edomite border (Josh.lOapt: 
/SoucMK [B], ovtift [ALp. Robinson’s Bet * Annua. (31* 30' N. 34* 
56' E.) seems too far N. Possibly a corrupt anticipaUon of the 
following exp. 

2. See Ije-abarim. 

UE-ABARIM (RV Iye-Abarim: D’njWn 

* heaps of the Abarim * : Nu. 21 xz \aXyaei «c rov repay [B], 
axeAyai no nt par [AFvid.], aytArtu, yatei/x rif ripav [L] ; 8844 
yai ev r<p irtpa[v] [BAF], yeei tv ru repay [L]), otherwise Iim or 
Iyim (Nu. 88 45 yat [BAF] ytet [L]). See Abarim, and Wander- 
ing, Wilderness of, i xx. 

UON, or rather ’IyySn (])*V ; &in [BL], n&IN [A ; 
the first v is a dittograph], in K. ; ico [B], a ICON [AL] 
in Ch. ), is mentioned with Dan and Abel-beth-maacah 
(or Abel -maim) in 1 K. 1620 (|| 2 Ch. I64) as conquered 
by Benhadad in the reign of Baasha, and again in 2 K. 
1629 with Abel-beth-maacah, Kedesh, etc., as ‘carried 
captive ’ by Tiglath-pileser in the reign of Pekah ; prob- 
ably also in 2S. 246 (see Dan-jaan). The place and 
name are apparently as old as Thotmes III. ('a-y-na, 
WMM As. u. Eur. 393, cp 159). No wonder, there- 
fore, that the name should still survive in that of the 
Merj'Ayun (the Campus Mergium of William of Tyre), 
a rich plain, oval in shape, at the foot of the mountains 
of Naphtali, near the bend of the river Litany. The 
Talmud speaks of ‘ the pass (nropu) of Ijon ’ (Neub. 
Giogr. 1 8), which favours the identification of Ijon with 
Tell Dibbin, a large mound in a commanding position 
near the northern end of the Merj ' Ayun . See Rob. 
BR 8375 ; Gudrin, Gal. 2208/. 

IKKE8H ‘crooked,’ § 66; 6KKHC [BA], 

•Kit [L])» a Tekoite, father of Ira, 2 S. 28 26 (eiana [B], «jc#caf 
[AD, 1 Ch. 11 28 (« c rvs [BUD 27 9. 

ILAI ('bv), 1 Ch. 11 29+ =2 S. 2328f Zalmon, 2. 

ILIAD UN (iAiaAoyn [A], ciAiaAoyn [B]), 1 Esd. 
658 RV, AV Madiabun (q.v.). 

ILL 7 RICUM (iAAyPIKON C Ti - WH]). The ‘in- 
hospitable district between Istria and Epirus, which, 
with its wild series of mountain-caldrons broken neither 
by river-valleys nor by coast-plains and arranged like 
scales one above another, and with its chain of rocky 
islands stretching along the coast, separates rather than 
connects Italy and Greece' (Momms. Hist, of Rome, 
8172, ET; cp Strabo, 317). 1 

Illyricum in its widest sense denoted the entire region S. of 
the Danube from Rhaetia (or at least Noricum) to Mcesia. As 
first known to the Romans it was the region between the river 
Drilo and Epirus (Jllyris Greeca). Illyris Barbara extended 
northwards towards the head of the Adriatic; part of it was 
distinguished by the name Dalmatia. In xx A.D. the district 

1 For the Illyrian stock see Mommsen, Prcv. of Rom. 
Em}. 1x99, and Hirt in the Festschrift ftir H. Kiefert (*98), 
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wai divided into Lower Illyricum (Pannonia) and Upper 
Illyricum (D almati a) [but see PtoL 2 16]. The name Illyricum 
\ m ““narrower sense to the region between the Arsia 
CArsa) andi the Dnlo was gradually displaced by the name 
jJa lm a ti a, which, from the time of the Flavian emperors, was 
the regular term. 

The mention of Illyricum in the NT is confined to 
Rom. 15 19, where Paul affirms that he has * fully 
preached the gospel’ ‘round about unto Illyricum ’ 
(rifcXy tU-gyn. T °v 'IXXvpucov). Two questions are raised 
by the passage — viz. the exact meaning of ( 1 ) Illyricum, 
(2) ‘ unto ’ (fUxpi). Illyricum may here be understood 
of the southern part attached to Macedonia, which con- 
tained the important commercial cities of Epidamnus 
(in Roman times Dyrrh&cium = modern Durazxo ) and 
Apollonia — the two termini of the Via Egnatia, which 
runs a distance of 500 m. , from the Hebrus to the 
Adriatic. The great landing-place on the Macedonian 
side was Dyrrhacium (cp Catull. 36 15 : ‘ Adriae tabemam, ’ 
Strabo, 283, 329). The apostle might easily have under- 
taken the transcontinental journey from Thessalonica or 
Bercea during 57 a.d. 1 (see Chronology, § 71). 

On the view that Paul always uses geographical terms 
in their Roman sense (Zahn, Einleit. I124), Illyricum 
must be taken to denote the Roman Province N. of 
the Drilo. In favour of this interpretation are the facts 
(1) that Paul is writing to a Roman church, in which 
his words would naturally be taken in their Roman 
sense ; and (2) that he uses not the Greek form ’IXXt >pLs 
(’IXXvpla), but the adjectival form ’l\\vpiK.6v ( = Lat. 
Illyricum). 

Applying the same reasoning to the use of the term Dalmatia 
(a Tim. 4 10), we shall be compelled to take that also as denoting 
the Roman Province, and hence to trace in the NT writings the 
change in Roman usage with regard to the name of the Province 
which has been above explained. All the more striking appears 
the variation when it is remembered that it is in writing to a 
Greek that the word Dalmatia is used in preference to the (to 
a Greek) more familiar form Illyria [see Dalmatia]. 

The decision of the question whether by Illyricum 
Paul meant Illyris Grceca or the Roman Province 
Illyricum (Dalmatia) really lies in the answer given to 
the further question — whether 4 unto ’ {pIxP L ) is used in 
an inclusive or exclusive sense. 

M tgpi, perhaps, need not involve the inclusion of the 
word with which it is combined, hence an actual cross- 
ing of the frontier of Illyricum from Macedonia is not 
to be proved. 

An unprejudiced reader, however, would here un- 
doubtedly understand Illyricum to lie within the circum- 
ference of the ever-widening circle of missionary enter- 
prise pictured by the phrase arrb ’lepovaaXi^p. koX xikXy 
T °v 'IXXvpucov. For in fact, if Berea, the most 
westerly recorded city (Acts 17 10), is taken to have been 
the most westerly point actually reached in this region 
by Paul, he was still nearly 100 miles east of the Illyrian 
frontier — and therefore the employment of Illyricum to 
mark the extreme limit of preaching can with difficulty 
be justified. We hold, then, that Paul’s words imply 
actual work in Illyricum — i.e. , probably in Illyris Grceca 
— (cp his apparent familiarity with Nicopolis, Tit 3 xa) ; 
but a visit to, e.g. , Salona ( Colonia Martia Julia Salona), 
the capital of the Roman Province Illyricum (Dalmatia) 
may also have found a place in the itinerary of which 
we get this solitary glimpse. 

That the phrase * unto Illyricum ’ might have been legitimately 
used ‘ even if his [Paul’s] apostolic labours were entirely to the 
eastward of the mountains (sc. Mt Scardus), in the country 
watered by the Strymon and the Axius ’ (Conybeare and Howson, 


Dalmatia'; ~U~Ann. 1 ^ 62 ^' 'where it = Pannonia Rhatia 
Noricum). 

See Poinsignon, Quid freecigue atrud Romanos adusque 
Diocletiani temfora IUyricum fuent (46), Zippel, d. rSm. 
Herrsckqft in fllyrien his auf Augustus (’77), and Bahr, D. 
Ursfrung d. r&mu Proving IUyrien I76). W. J. W. 


I Cp Acts 20 a. For other views see Zahn, Einl. 1 294, 

M'Ginert, Ajkut. Age 354. 


IMMANUEL 

IMAGE, sec Idol, § 1. 

IMALCUE(AVSimalcue,cinmaAkoyh[A], imaA- 
Koye [RV], emal chu-el [Vg.], ton maAxon [Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 5 x], jp [Pesh.], malchus [Vg. cod. 
Sangerm.]), an Arabian prince who had charge of the 
young Antiochus [g.v., 4] (1 Macc. 11 39). 

The n a m e is clearly equivalent to a. name found in Palm, 

and closely allied to the common Nab. name vj^p. According 
to Diodorus (who gives the name as Jamblichus), 1 the prince 
reigned near Chalkis (Mfiller, Fragm. hist, greec. 2 17, n. 31} ; 
see Schfir. GJ V 1 184, n. 24, and the authorities quoted there. He 
was perhaps related to Zabdiel, or the son and successor of 
Diodes in whose hands Balas placed Antiochus (Diod. Fr. 
xxxillOi). 

IMLAH ‘he is full,’ § 54 ; cp Palm, name 

>\ Vog. Syr. Centr. 85 ; 1 K. 228 ) or Imla ; 

2 Ch. 18 7), father of Micaiah the prophet (in K. 

i € Ml AC [B ; in v. 9 -ta], igmaa [A], n&m&Ai [L] ; in 
Ch- icmaac [B; in v. 18 -aa], icmAa [A], namaAi 
L L ])- 

IMMANUEL, a symbolic name, meaning ‘With us 
(is) God’ (cp Judg. 61216), found twice in EV, viz. 

(a) in Is. 7 14, and (£) in Is. 88. 

In (a) there is no doubt that the expression is to be viewed as a 
proper name, whether with Baer we adopt or with Ginsb. 

U&y as the Mass, reading. All the versions are here agreed 
(® , Mt. 1 23, ey.pMvovi\\ [BKAQr]). In (fi), however, whereas Vg. 
Pesh. recognise ‘Immanuel’ and MT, which gives S* 

does not exclude this view, ®KBAQr renders fie8' rjfuav & 0e6t, 
i.e., * God is with us ’—an affirmation of the favourableness of God 
to the people of Judah, and Tg. closes the verse with the words, 

‘ thy land, O Israel’ 

The historical occasion on which the prophecy of 
Immanuel was given is described elsewhere (see Isaiah i. , 

1 Various § 3 )- We have now sim P l Y to record 

theories 1116 answers which have m ost recently 
’ been given to the question. Who is meant 
by noVyn ( 4 the 'almah ’ — lit. the maiden or young 
woman), 2 * and by Immanuel? 

(a) Lagarde, M ‘Curdy, and, with some hesitation, 
Porter, identify the *almah with the wife of Ahaz, or 
(at least) with some one of the inferior members (cp 
Cant. 6 8) of the royal harem. In this case, it is natural 
to take the further step of identifying Immanuel with 
Hezekiah. 

As M ‘Curdy points out, the chronological objection still 
urged by some scholars rests upon disputable grounds. Those 
who go thus far may also wish to modify the vocalization 
of one Heb. word (reading ntn ffi ), 8 so that the formal naming 
of the child will be entrusted to the father. 

(b) Hitzig and Reuss identify Immanuel with Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz, the child whom 4 the prophetess ’ bore 
to Isaiah soon after his meeting with Ahaz (Is. 83). 

Riehm and H. Schultz, however, suppose that an elder 
brother of this child may be meant, and the former accounts for 
the phrase 4 the maiden r by conjecturing that Isaiah had recently 
become a widower and had married again. 

(c) Weir, Hofmann, and Orelli explain the phrase 
4 the maiden ’ allegorically. 

The people of Israel is often described as the bride of Yahwfc 
(eg., Is. 645 Ezek. 16 Hos. 2), and Mic. 63 [2] (cp 4 10) may be 
plausibly understood as interpreting ‘ the maiden ’ in Is. 7 14 of 


1 Schurer refers to the Lat. * Jamlicus’ in the Corp. Inscrif. 
Rhenan., ed. Brambach, no. 1233. 

8 On the sense of noVy see BDB, s.v., and cp Che. Projh. 
Is. (3) 2 1397c; WRS T /WA. 4*4* The prophet chooses the 
most comprehensive word he can find (cp Pr. 80 19), so as to 
include all classes of women ; the article is best viewed as generic 
(see e below) On most of the theories which will be mentioned 
(a, b , c, d), the term constitutes a real and perhaps an insuperable 
difficulty. At any rate ‘ the maiden ’ need not be explained, of 
any single well-known individual The phrase may be Hebraistic 
for ‘ one who is a maiden ’ (i.e., a young woman of marriageable 
age); cp x S. 17 34, ‘there came the lion ’(so literally; EV 
‘ a lion ’). 

* This pointing is supported by 9 (except Q* jcoAmrrrr, and 
r jcaA*<r[ou<ri]»0> Aq., Theod. , Symm. In Mt. I23 the more 
general *0 Xfoovmv is substituted for xoAfottc, which might be 
paraphrased ‘ men shall call’ 
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the faithful Israelitish community. According to Hofmann, the 
child Immanuel means the regenerate people of Israel ; Weir, 
however, thinks that child-birth is simply an allegory of deliver- 
ance from danger, though, inconsistently, he admits a secondary 
reference of the passage to the Messiah ! 

(d) Ewald and many other critics take the ‘ maiden ’ 
to be the mother of the Messiah, and it has been 
regarded as Isaiah's chief distinction that he had thus 
early an intuition of this grand eschatological figure. 

‘The vagueness of the title 4 the maiden' may be intentional ; 
we are meant to fix our attention on the personality of the child, 
whose speedy^ advent and strange experience will be the 
divinely appointed 4 sign’ of the truth of Israel’s prophecy. 
This view was formerly that of the present writer, and is still 
maintained by Guthe, G. A. Smith, and Skinner. If it be 
correct. Is. 7 14 is the only prophecy of the Messiah addressed 
by Isaiah (whose authorship of 9 6 [5]/ 11 x-o is here assumed) 
to any but his attached disciples, and there Isaiah kept silence 
as to the Davidie origin of the mysterious child. 

( e ) Roorda (’40), Kuenen, W. R. Smith, Smend, 
Duhm, Cheyne, Marti take a different, and, at first sight, 
a startling view, which, however, is in perfect accordance 
with Hebrew grammar. 4 It does not appear that he 
[Isaiah] pointed his hearers to any individual. He says, 
only, that a young woman, who shall become a mother 
within a year, may name her child "God with us.” 
For before the babe begins to develop into intelligent 
childhood, the lands of Pekah and Rezin shall be laid 
waste ’(WRS Propk. W 27a). Those who take this view 
will most naturally regard Vk vbp in 88 (as well as in 
v. 10) as a statement that 'God is with Judah, ’ not as 
a proper name (‘thy land, O Immanuel ’), and will, by 
a very slight rearrangement of the Hebrew letters, read 
4 ... of the land. For with us is God.’ Various 
considerations, critical and exegetical, almost irresist- 
ibly urge this theory upon us (see Duhm, Is., and cp 
Che. SBOT, and Intr. Is. 32-37). 

(/) F. C. Porter (JBL 14 26 ff. [’95]) suggests that 
Immanuel ‘expresses not the prophet’s faith, but the 
false faith, the ungrounded confidence of the king 
and the people. * 

‘ 44 Yahwi is with us ” was a popular expression of religious 
faith (Am. 5 14) ; Amos denies it of Israel as a nation.’ So 
Hosea and Micah, the one by the names of his children, the 
other by express __ contradiction, oppose this superstition. 
Jeremiah too denies it in its more recent form (Jer. 8 s). 
Immanuel, then, would be 4 a name which a Jewish woman 
soon to give birth might naturally give to her son, bat which 
the experiences of such a son even in his earliest infancy would 
contradict.* The sign consists 4 not in the name nor in the 
lot of the boy, but in the relation of the two, in the contradiction 
of the name by the lot.’ Thus the name forms a climax to the 
announcement of judgment in Is. 88. 

That the historical meaning of Is. 7 14 should be for- 
gotten in the post-exilic period was only natural. It 
then became essential to fill the old prophecy with a new 
meaning — for the 'scriptures’ (men thought) should 
throb with life from end to end, if they were indeed 
divine. This was done by giving the passage a 
reference to the gradually developing doctrine of the 
4 last things. ' 

We find the first certain trace of this in Mic. 5 3, 9 which is not 
from the pen of Micah, and is rooted, not in contemporary 
history, but in the deductive theology or rather eschatology of 
post -exilic times (see Gesck. d. ur. ReL 355, Kaiser -Marti). 
Jewish Christians interpreted the passage on the same principles. 
Just as they explained Is. 9 1 [8 33] of the residence of Jesus at 
Capernaum, and Hos. II x of the flight into Egypt, so they 
interpreted Is. 7 14 of the virgin birth of Jesus. 

Several interesting points must necessarily be passed 
over here, (z) The controversial use of Is. 7x4 belongs 
n specially to the history of the OT in the 

Christian Church (cp Diestel's useful work, 
*69). (2) The LXX rendering of also 

requires attention. 

J. P. Peters has suggested that the true reading in Is. 7 14 
may be nVtfian. If *o, a view of the meaning of 4 Immanuel ’ 
which a recent commentator describes as ‘purely fanciful ’ 
(mentioned above as c) becomes almost forced upon us. Most 

1 Che. Propk. Is.ft 1 48. 

. 2 Jf I*- 9 6 [si be post-exilic, it may also be mentioned here as 
implying (probably] that the 
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scholars, however, will doubt this bold conjecture, and think 
that 4 rapBevot in 0 is a trace of the belief that the Messiah was 
to be horn of a virgin. Badham (Acad. 8th June, *95) has 
adduced much evidence to show that such a belief was current 
among Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews. Aq., Sym., Theod. 
have^v " - 

(3) The relation of the Immanuel prophecy to Is. 
9 2-7 [x-6] and to Ps. 46 is critically important. See the 
special introductions. (4) The meaning of 4 signs ’ in 
Hebrew prophecy cfeserves special study. We can here 
only quote a Mohammedan illustration of ordinary non- 
miraculous signs such as that given to Ahaz by Isaiah. 
It was a common belief among early Moslems that the 
coming of the prophet had been announced by various 
‘signs' to the world at large. One of the non- 
miraculous 'signs’ is thus described by Ibn Hishftm. 
A Jew was speaking of resurrection and judgment to 
heathen Arabs, who demanded a sign of the truth of 
his statements. ' A prophet,’ he answered, ' sent from 
yonder country ' (Mecca). 4 But when,* they asked, 

‘ do you think he will come ? ’ Then he looked at me, 
and said, ' If this boy reaches the full term of life, he 
will see him.’ Here, as Bevan remarks! it is not 
merely the doctrine of a future state which receives a 
sign. The sign that there is a future state consists in 
the coming of the prophet, and the sign that the 
prophet is really coming consists in the fact that the 
boy who is singled out will live to see him. The 
applicability of this illustration to Is. 7 14 is obvious. 
Whether Immanuel is an individual, or a whole genera- 
tion of children, makes no difference. Cp also Ex. 8xa, 
which is strikingly parallel to Is. 7 14, and equally requires 
illustration. 

See Giesebrecht. ‘Die Immanuelweissagung,’ St. Kr., x888, 
ip. 217-246 ; Guthe, Das Zukunflsbild des Jesaia , 40/C ('85) ; 

J J, AT R el. -gesck. 914 /. ; M'Curdy, Hist. Propk. Mon. 

1 417-420 ; Porter {JBL, as above) ; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine 0/ 
the Prophets, 185-189; and the commentaries. Cp also 
Gospels, 8 21, Messiah, Nativity. T. K. C. 

IMMER (im ; €MMHp [AL]), a place mentioned 
with Cherub and Addan in Ezra 2 59 (eMHp [B]) = 
Neh. 76 i (i€MHp [BNA 1 ], cm. [A #vid ])= 1 Esd. 636 
where the name is Aalar, RV Allar (*\A&p [B], 
aAap [A]). See Cherub, 2. 

TMMER ( 1 $K, § 68, ‘sheep’ (?), or cp Amariah ; 
e/WMHp [BKAQL]). 

x. The father (?) of the priest Pashhur (Jer. 20 1, pre-exilic). 
The (post-exilic) genealogy of Immer is given in 1 Ch. 9 12 (*/mi?p 
[B])=Neh. 11 13 (BKA om. cpuijp Kc.a mg. inf.); the same family- 
name occurs in x Ch. 24 14. There is frequent reference to the 
post-exilic family of B’ne Immer (Ezra 2 37 ; 10 20 apMP [**3 ; 

in Neh. 7400m. B, x*MP t*3)» C P Neh. 829 (Zadok). In 
x Esd. 9 2i the name appears as Emmer (e/xTjp [B]), and ib. 
6 24 as Mbruth, RV Emmeruth ( tp/iijpov [B]), tpprjpovBlA]). 

a. See Amon, 2. 

IMMORTALITY. There, is no equivalent in 
Hebrew : in Prov. 12 28 n)D*vN cannot grammatically 
mean ‘no death' (EV) or ‘immortality’ (Ew. ), nor is 
immortality within the wise man’s circle of ideas. 
See Eschatology, § 15/r 

x. kOavaaca ; immortalitas : 1 Cor. 16 537C x Tim. 6x6. Also 
Wisd. 84 (‘ hope full of immortality ’), 4 x (‘ in the memory of 
virtue is immortality*) 8x3x7 (‘in toe kinship of Wisdom is 
immortality’), 16 3 (‘to know God b the root of immortality’). 
Cp also 4Macc.l45 16x3. aBavaroc occurs in Wisd. 1x5 
(‘righteousness b immortal’), Ecclus. 17 30 (‘son of man not 
immortal’). Cp Ecclus. 51 9 [A], 4Macc. 73 [*] 146 18 23 

2. oMaporla, tneorruptio : Rom. £71 Cor. 16 43 50 53 f. Eph. 
6 34 3 Tim. 1 xo ; in RV always 4 incorruption ’ (in Eph. 4 un- 
corruptness 1 &60aar ot b rendered 4 immortal ’ in x Tim. 1 17 
AV. Elsewhere Ev has 4 incorruptible.’ eufAapcrla. occurs also 
in wisd. 2 33 (man created for incorruption), 6 xo (incorruption 
brings near to God). Cp 4 Macc. 9 22 17 12. tyffaproc in Wisd. 
12 x (of the spirit of God), 18 4 (of the light of the law). 

IMNA (rj 9 ', f § 53, 4 [God] keeps off’]), name in a 
genealogy of Asher (q.v. § 4, ii.), 1CI1.735+ (imana 
[BA], iamna [L]). Cp perhaps Nab. npao (see Cook, 
Aram. Gloss. , s.v.), and see Timna. 

1 Bevan, JQR 1894, pp. 390-329. 
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(HJ9?, § S3, 1 [God] determines * or 
•measures’ ; iemna [ADL]). x. b. Asher (q.v. , § 4, i. )» 
Gen. 40x7 (AV Jimnah)=Nu. 20 43 [44] (AV Jimna ; 
IAM6IN [BAFL])=iCh. 73 o(inina[B], iamna[L]); 
gentilic Ixnnite, AV Jimnites, Nil 20 4 3[44 ] (iamCc]- 
iN[e]i [BAFL]). 

a. A Levite, father of Kore j a Ch. 81 x 4 ( eu/uuu' [B]). We 
should perhaps transpose and read p'H — ue. |D'n, Heman ; see 
Kore. 

MBAH ( 7 rp\, 4 he resists,’ § 53 ; cp Meraiah), in 
a genealogy of Asher (q.v., §4, ii.), 1 Ch. 736 +(imaph 
[B], !6MpA [A], -BpA [L]). 

IMBI (nt?K, § 52 ; abbrev. from Amariah). 

x. A Judahite, x Ch. 9 4 : see Amariah. 3. 

a. Father of Zacchur( 2) in list of wall-builders (see N bhbmiah, 

(A^L** ^ ZRA **** ^ ® ( a f JM P €t [BKL], fJLLOLfit 

INCENSE is the perfume arising from aromatic 
substances during combustion, and the substances 
1 Terms themselves which are burned to produce 
the perfume. In EV ' incense ’ translates 
two Hebrew words, one of which (rnbp, fctoreth, Ovfilafia) 
properly denotes 4 smoke,’ specifically the smoke of 
offerings to the deity by fire ; the other ( rni 1 ?, I'bhdndh , 
\lpavos), more frequently rendered frankincense, is the 
name of a species of gum (see Frankincense). 

Ktfdreth is used of the savoury smoke of victims (Homeric 
kvuttj), Dt. 88 10 (rnbp, kefdrah ), Is. 1 13 Ps. 66 15 ; * and the 
verb (TOp, kit fir, Piel) means 4 cause to smoke ’ upon the altar, 
e&, the fat of a sacrifice (x S. 2 1$/., falsely pointed as Hiphil, 
cp Tttp in 16), an oblation of bread (Am. 4 5 ; not ®) ; more 
frequently without direct object (Hos. 4 13 11 2 Jer. 19 13 etc.). 
Then, as the burning of at least a portion of the offering was an 
essential part of the religious rite, by a development analogous 
to that of mi. zibak (‘ slaughter, sacrifice ’) kit fir means 4 offer 
sacrifice.' Later, fetdreth is used specifically of the sweet smoke 
of frankincense and other aromatics ; of the incense-offering (as in 
“nDB rnbp, Ex. 80 8 etc.); and of the material burned in this 
offering (Ezek. 8 ix Lev. 10 x and frequently) ; the last meaning 
finally predominates.* The compound prescribed in Ex. 80 34 is 
D'ttOn rnbp, ‘the incense of aromatics.’ The verb ordinarily 
used in this connection is TBfJil, hikflr (Hiph.), which pre- 
dominates in the later literature in all uses. 

The use of incense in religious ceremonies is very 
widespread, and a great variety of substances has been 
2 IncanM uset * * or t ^ ie P^P 056 — woods, barks, 
in other flowers, grasses, seeds, resins, 

li* gums. 8 In Egypt the offering of incense 
U ® 1 * by a king is a very frequent subject on 

the monuments ; 4 enormous quantities of incense were 
consumed in the temples ; 5 and expeditions were re- 
peatedly sent to the land of Punt (Somali) to bring 
back the fragrant gums. 8 In the religion of th£ Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians incense (kutrinnu) was also 
much used : the hero of the Deluge after leaving the ark 
offers sweet calamus (rnp), cedar wood, and fragrant 
herbs (?) ; 7 references in the royal inscriptions, hymns, 
and magical texts are not infrequent 8 Herodotus says 
that a thousand talents’ weight of frankincense was 
offered on the great altar of burnt offerings at the 
annual feast of B€l (1x83). Sabaean inscriptions, some 
of them on censers, name various substances used for 
incense. 8 


1 The Arab, kut&r is the scent of flesh-meat roasted on live 
coals, and, secondarily, according to some scholars, of aloe-wood 
burnt for fumigation. 

In this sense the word is found in Phcen. inscriptions ; see 


8 For a list of substances used in the East in ancient and 


modern times, see Bird wood in EBP) 12 7x8. 
4 See Wilkinson-Birch, Anc. 


.Eg. 8398-400, 414-416 C78). 
gifts of Ramses III. during his 


8 See the reckoning of the gins 

6^7 ; 4 ??smlle, Deir el Bakari, %xff. ('94) ; 

cp also Gen. 87 95. 

7 Bab. deluge-story, 147^ _ . „ ______ . 

8 See Ritual (Assyr. Batwl.), I a ; Del. Ass. HfVB 600 ; 

Tallquiat, Maalu, 2 g/., 695./. _ . _ _ 

8 Moratmann and Mflller, Sabdiscke Denktnd Ur, 78 8 iff. See 
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The gums and resins of Syria were carried to market 
in Egypt through Palestine (Gen. 87 as) ; the perfumes 
8 Earliest use for W ^ 1 Southern Arabia was famous 
in TmaL were brought to Jerusalem in Solomon's 
time (xK. 10xo/); but there is no 
reference to the use of incense in Israelite worship 
before the seventh century B.C. 

The prophets of the eighth century, in their picture of the 
ostentatious religion of their contemporaries (Am. 44/ 6 ax 
Is. 1 xxff . ; cp also Mic. 66 /1), could hardly have failed to make 
some allusion to this feature of the cultus, if it had been 
customary in their time. Nor is there any mention of it in the 
older historical books or laws;* it is, indeed, at variance with 
the fundamental principle of the older laws, that the material of 
sacrifice should be the gift of Yahwfc — i.e., the product of his 
land. Jeremiah is the first to speak of it : ‘What care 1/ says 
Yahwfc, 4 for frankincense (rua^)that comes from Sheba (cp Is. 
60 6) and sweet calamus (afe mp) from a distant land ' (6 so, cp 
41 5; 1726 is post-exilic) ; see, further, Is. 48 *2/ Yanwfc did 
not burden Israel with a costly cultus, frankincense and 
calamus (see Reed [£]) bought with money.* The earliest 
determinable use of ^•fdreth lor the material of incense is Ezek. 
8 ix — significantly enough, in a description of a heathenish 
mystery-cult ; see also 28 41. 

It is to be conjectured, therefore, that the use of 
these imported aromatics in the worship of Yahwfc 
came in, with other innovating imitations of foreign 
religions, during the reign of Manasseh. 8 

We may distinguish (1) the use of incense as the 
concomitant of certain oblations, and (2) the offering 

4. QT Tifia PT incense by itself. (1) In the first 
case the oblation consists of fine flour 
and oil (the ordinary minhah), or roasted ears or grits 
(first-fruits) and oil, with frankincense ; a handful of 
the flour or grain, and all the accompanying frank- 
incense was burned on the great altar (the aekdrd; 
see Sacrifice). 4 On the table of shewbread pure 
frankincense was placed (in two golden vessels, Jos. 
Ant. iii. 10 7, M. Mlnach. 11 5 7/. ) ; when the bread was 
removed on the following sabbath, the frankincense 
was burned on the great altar, as an azkarah to the 
bread (Lev. 247-9). In all these cases frankincense 
alone is prescribed. 

(2) In the offering of incense fctdreth by itself, the 
older use was to burn it in censers,® of which it seems 
to be assumed that each priest had one. 

So in P ; Nadab and Abihu are destroyed by lightning from 
Yahwfe because they put profane fire (coals not from the great 
altar) in their censers, and offered incense to Yahwfc (Lev. 10 1 J /.) ; 
cp also Nu. 16 (laymen presume to usurp a priestly function), 
and 17 xx (16 46) (Aaron carries his censer through die camp to 
stay the plague). This was the common mode in Egypt (see 
Wilkinson, as in preceding col. n. 4, and Censer; cp also 
Ezek. 8 xx)l 

This practice survived in the ultimate ritual of the 
temple only in the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement 
in Lev. 10, where precisely this part belongs to the 
older stratum (P) connected unmistakably with Lev. 10 ; 
see Atonement, Day of, §§13, Leviticus, § 12. 

In a later stratum of P a permanent golden altar is 
provided in the Holy Place, upon which the stated 
incense-offering (tdr) is burned morning and evening 
(Ex. 80i^ ; see Altar, $ xx, and Exodus ii. , § 5 [i.]). 
The pan, or rather shovel ( n $n?, see Censer), which 
formerly served as a censer, is now used only to take 
the coals from the great altar and carry them to the 
altar of incense. 

In the same late stratum of P we find directions for 

in general Dillm. Exod. u. Lev. on Ex. 80 34^, Birdwood in 
EBP), s.v. 4 Incense.’ 

l The silence of Kings must be compared with the frequent 
references in Chronicles. See Wellh. Prol.P) 6\ff . ; Nowack, 
HA 2 246. 

* The 4 fragrant calamus ’ is an ingredient of the holy chrism, 
Ex. 80 2j. . ... * 

3 In Greece and Rome, also, the use of imported odonfera in 
worship was a refinement of a more luxurious age (Porphyr. De 
abstinent . 2 5 ; Amob. C. gent. 7 26) ; in Greece it seems to 
begin about the seventh century. 

4 See Lev. 2 xf. 15/ 615 [8] ; cp Neh. 18 5. In two instances 
it is prescribed that the minhdh shall not be accompanied by 
frankincense (Lev. 5xx Nu. 615), 

® See Censer. 
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the ceremonial : Aaron (i.e . , the high priest) shall burn 
B Ritual toe® 18 ® 011 the golden altar every 
urM^SSna. mornin S when be dresses the lamps, 
pruBGnjnaaiw. every evening when he replaces 

them on the candelabra ; this is a *i*Dn mop (EV * a 
perpetual incense'), corresponding to the stated 
morning and evening offerings on the great altar 


The incense is of a peculiar composition, and is very sacred ; 
the use of any other kind in the temple, or of this compound for 
any other purpose, is a mortal sin (Ex. SO 34-38). To offer incense 
is a high prerogative of the priesthood : the story of Uzziah 
(a Ch. 26 16-21) illustrates the peril at which others intrude 
upon it. 

The formula for compounding the sacred incense is 
given in Ex. 30 34-38. 

The ingredients are four fragrant substances (0*ffiD, sammim), 
viz., »]W, ndtdSk(<rraKrt } ; EVStactb), rbnp, &hiUth(bvvt ; EV 
Onycha), niaVn, helb*n&h (xaXfidvrj ; EV 
Galbanum), and HS] rwhV, lebhbnah zak- 
kdk (kCfiavot duufxunfc', EV 'pure Frank* 
incknsb T1 These in equal parts, with a seasoning of salt, are 
to be made into a * perfume incense according to the perfumer's 
art,’ and reduced to a very fine powder. 

In the Herodian temple was employed a much 
more elaborate compound containing, according to Jos. 
(B/v. 65), thirteen constituents. This agrees with the 
Talmudic testimony, which names eleven aromatic 
substances, besides salt and a certain herb. 2 

The additional ingredients are myrrh, cassia, spikenard, 
saffron, costus (oenp), mace (nfi?Slp), cinnamon (Jer. Ydmd, 4s ; 
Bab. Kirlthtith, 6a). These were combined with the four pre- 
scribed in Exodus in such quantities as to make for the year’s 
supply a total of 368 minas (say, roughly — pounds), one for each 
day of the solar year, and three additional for the rites of the 
Day of Atonement. With the aromatics was mixed a small 
quantity (± kab) of Sodom salt, and a certain herb which had 
the property of causing the smoke to ascend in a vertical 
column. With this formula we may compare the description 
which Plutarch gives of the Egyptian incense (and medicinal) 
compound called kuphi. which consisted of sixteen ingredients 
(Delsid. et Osir. p. 383).® Cp also Jubilees 8 27 16 24. Accord- 
ing to Apoc. Most * , 29, Adam was allowed to take with him, 
when he was expelled from Paradise, the sweet-smelling plants 
used for incense. 


6. Composition 
of Inoenae. 


The proper compounding of the incense was an art 
and mystery. 

Some of the ingredients required previous preparation : the 
onycha or sea-shell (nVnr), e.g., was purified with vegetable 


alkali, and steeped in a particular kind of wine to take off the 
rankness of the odour. The materials were powdered in a 
nc brtar, the workman repeating as he pounded, * bray it well ! * 
a id the incense was left in a fine powder, not made up into 
p istils or osselets such as we see in Egyptian representations. 
1 he stress laid on the prohibition of honey, though it has a 
g sneral warrant in Lev. 2 xi, may be a side -glance at the 
Egyptian mode of preparation, in which honey was probably 
Used to make the mass. 


In the last age of the temple the fabrication of the 
incense was in the hands of the family of Abtinos 
(E tiOwos or 'EWtivovs), who had a room in the precincts 
assigned them for the purpose. They alone knew the 
herb which caused the column of smoke to ascend 


straight to the roof before it spread out ; no others 
could get this effect (Jer. Ydmd, 3 9 ; Bab. Ydmd, 38a, 
etc.). They are said to have had a secret book of 
formulas. 

The ceremonial also became with time much more 


complicated. Instead of the high priest, the duty of 
*.. . - burning the incense was assigned 

HuwUwotemple. d f y . by . lot < C P Lk - l8 : Io) to * 

F who had not previously enjoyed this 


distinction. 

Three others assisted : one removed from the altar of incense 
the ashes from the preceding day ; another filled a shovel or 
pan with coals from the south-western of the two fires on the 
great altar, put them upon the altar of incense, spread ing. them 
out evenly, made his prostration, and withdrew. The officiating 
priest then entered the Holy Place, carrying the proper quantity 


1 See Stactb, Onycha, Galbanum, Frankincense. 

2 The repetition of D*ttO in Ex. 80 34 made possible an exe- 
gesis which gave a warrant for improvement. 

® See also Dioscor. 1 24. 


of incense (g mina) in a cup with a lid (*713) 1 set inside a shallow 
vessel (rjs) with a handle, over which a doth was laid. Another 
priest accompanied him; when they reached the altar the 
assistant took the vessel and poured into the hands of the 
officiating priest every grain of the incense ; he then made his 
prostration and withdrew. At the word from the master of 
ceremonies (ftJIDD), 'Incense! 1 (tpjpn), the priest sifted the 
incense on the coals, then made his prostration and retired. 2 
During this ceremony no one was allowed to be in the temple, 
nor within the court between the altar and the front of the temple.® 

The exact moment for burning the incense was 
carefully fixed in the series of rites, and served to mark 
the time of day (Judith 9 x Lk. 1 xo). On the ritual of 
the Day of Atonement, see Atonement, ii. § 7. 

Philo (Quis rerum divin. heres , c. 41) finds in the 
four ingredients of the incense (Ex. SO 34) symbols of 

Si ifl aa the four elements, water, earth, air, fire ; 
8 . Digxuncan . ^ composition represents the universe. 

Josephus (BJ v. 5 5) thinks that the thirteen ingredients, 
gathered from the sea, the desert, and the inhabited earth, 
signify that all things are of God and unto God. Maimonides 
{Mdre Nebdkhlm, 845) sees in the incense only a means of over- 
coming the slaughter-house stench arising from the sacrifice of 
so many victims. 

That it is a symbol or vehicle of prayer is suggested 
by a natural association with the sweet smoke rising 
heavenwards (cp Ps. 141 2 Rev. 83/. 58 ). 4 The more 
subtle speculations of modern * symbolists,’ such as 
Bahr, testify to the authors’ ingenuity rather than to 
their sobriety. 

Many recent scholars remark the fondness of the 
Orientals for perfumes and the common use of fumi- 
gations in honour of guests and rulers® (cp Prov. 7 x 7 
Cant. 36 Ps. 459 [8]). The perfuming of garments by 
fragrant smoke, and the use of fumigatories after meals 
are frequently alluded to in the later Jewish literature. 
The use of incense in worship is thus explained : men 
believe that what is so grateful to themselves is pleasing 
to the deity. That there is truth in this explanation 
need not be questioned ; and it is not improbable that 
in Israel this was the prevailing conception. 6 

This is not the whole truth, however, any more than 
the theory that the origin of all sacrifice is the offering 
of food to the gods. We haye only to recall the wide 
use of fumigation as a demonifuge, of which Tobit6x-7 
81-3 are familiar instances. In Nu. 16 46 [17 n]^, 
where Aaron with his censer stands between the living 
and the dead and stays the plague, the incense is 
called an atonement (cp Wisd. 18 21); but the back- 
ground of older belief is not concealed. The use of 
fumigation in magical rites is also to be noted, one 
striking example of which is found in Baruch 643 [42] ; 
the Babylonian women who exposed themselves to 
prostitution by the wayside 4 burnt bran for fumigation,’ 
with which the commentators properly compare Theo- 
critus 233, where a girl, in the course of a complicated 
magical ceremony to win back the affection of her 
lover, bums bran to Hecate (cp Verg. Eel. 882 ‘sparge 
molam ’ ). On incense in magical ceremonies see also 
Test. Salom. ed. Fleck, 119. 

The principal texts have been cited in the foregoing. 

A clear description of the ritual, using all the Talmudic 
material, is given by Maimonides, MiSnt Torn. TSmldin u- 
mfisaphin. 8 iff., cp KS 16 hamilfd&sh, 2 xj f. 

9. Literature. Some older monographs are collected in 
UgolinL Thesaurus 11, to which may be 
added Schlichter, De suffitu sacra Hebraorum ejusque mys- 
terio l 17^4. The subject is treated in the Comm, on Ex. 80 , 
esp. in Kalisch and Knobel - Dillmann, and in the works on 


1 Cp the spherical, covered pastil-holders in Egyptian repre- 
sentations (Wilk. 8 398). 

2 The high priest on the Day of Atonement was forbidden 
to prolong his prayer in the Holy Place, lest the people should 
fear that something had happened to nim (3f. Ydmd, fix, cp 
Lk. 1 21). 

® M. T&mld , 869 624 f. 6 x-6 : cp Lk. 1 xo. 

* See also Test. xii. Patr., Levi, 3 ; esp Apoc. Mosis, 33. 

5 See, e.g. t Lane, Mod. Eg.ft) 203. cp 138A (’6o); classical 
examples. Herod. 7 54, Curt. v. 1 20 vui. 923, Herodian, iv. 89/i ; 
11 2 ; Dillm. on Ex. 8034^ 

6 See. e.g., the Zulu quoted by Tylor, 2 383/, or the Baby- 
lonian Deluge myth cited above, g 2. 
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Hebrew archaeology, of which it is sufficient to refer to Nowack 
2 346 \ff. ' See also articles by Orelli in PREP) 12 483 Jf. t Selbie, 
in Hastings’ DB 2467./C, and especially Delitzsch in Riehm 
HWB s.w. ‘Raucnern, Rfiucherwerk. ’ For the Altar of 
(mopn n3TD> Ex. 8O27) see, besides $ 4 above, Censer, 
x ; Altar, § ii ; and Sacrifice. G. F. M. 

INDIA (Vtfl; H inAikh [BNAVL^]). That the 
Pishon of Gen. 2 n is the Indus, and that Havilah is 
India properly so-called ( i. e . , the region watered by 
the Indus) ; that the wood brought to Solomon from 
Ophir (1 K. 10 xi /. ) was sandal-wood, and that ' ships 
of Tarshish ’ imported for him Indian ivory and animals 
(1 K. 10 32), are opinions which have been widely held, 
but are now, to say the least, seriously threatened by 
recent investigations (see Havilah, Ivory, Ape, 
Peacock, Almug Trees, Ophir, Trade and 
Commerce). That Indian wares did sometimes find 
their way to Palestine, is possible enough ; but no 
distinct knowledge of India, or direct intercourse with it 
on the part of the Jews, can be imagined before the time 
of Darius (see Herod. 394 98) or confidently assumed 
before the time of Alexander. It is in Esther (a work 
of the Greek period) that we find the first mention of 
India under the term Hod[d)u (or perhaps rather Hiddu: 
cp the form hiflduS 1 in the Old Pers. cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, also Syr. hendu , Ar. hind , all derived ultimately 
from Sanskr. sindhu , ‘ sea, great river’ ). * From Hod(d)u 
[Hiddu ? — EV “ India ”] to Cush [EV “ Ethiopia ”] ’ is 
the description of the range of the dominions of 
Ahasuerus in Esth. li 8g. a In 1 Macc. 637 we read of 
the Indian ' ruler ’ of the war-elephants of Antiochus V. 
(see Elephant), and in 1 Macc. 88 India is included 
among the dominions of Antiochus the Great, transferred 
by the Romans to Eumenes. 

The statement in 1 Macc. 8 8, which is plainly unhistorical (see 
Eumenes)j raises a text-critical point of some delicacy. It is 
scarcely fair to say with Rawlinson ( Speakers Apocr ad loc.) 
that ‘attempts have been made to save our author’s credit by 
turning “India” into “Ionia” and “Media” into “Mysia.”’ 
The simple fact is that names of countries were very liable to be 
miswritten, and in Acts 2 9 we find a very similar difficulty — viz. 
J udtea (lovSa lav without the article) coupled with ‘ Cappadocia,’ 
which, as Blass truly says, ‘is intolerable, especially here.’ In 
both passages (1 Macc. 88 Acts 29) we should probably read 
‘ Ionia ’3 (for ‘ India ’ and ‘ Judaea ’). 

These are all the references to ‘ India ’ in the biblical 
writings. The hypothesis of Hitzig that Sanskrit words 
underlie some of the names in old Hebrew legends was 
only possible before the renascence of Semitic archaeology. 
Nor can Sanskrit etymologies of names of precious 
stones be trusted. T. K. C. 

INHERITANCE ( it?TO), Gen. 31 14. See Law and 
Justice, § 18. 

INK (in, cp MH id., Aram. J uncertain; 

MCAan)- Once in OT, Jer. 36 x 8 , where Baruch says 
that he wrote Jeremiah’s prophecies ‘ in the book with 
ink.’ @ b kaq does not express ina (some cursives [e.g. 
22 36 48 51] however iv ftIXavi). If the reading is 
correct, it may imply that the words were written 
indelibly. 4 Robertson Smith, however (OTJC& 71 n.) 
thinks the ancient ink of the Jews could be washed off 
(Ex. 3233 Nu. 533). In any case, na is not very 
probable. 

Rothstein (Kau. I/S) reads VBD, ‘ at his mouth ’ ; but a 
repetition of this word is hardly probable. Giesebrecht, 'T3, but 
the antithesis, ‘with his mouth ’ — ' by my hand,' is unpleasing. 


1 For the form HiftduS (= India) see RP 9 70 (text of Perse- 
polis, designated I. by Lassen). 

a Cp & of Esth. 8 x2 (not L*), 1 Esd. 8 2, Dan. (87)8 1, and 
Apoc. Est. 18 x 16 x. 

* ‘Ionia’ in x Macc. goes back to the time of Luther. In 
Acts, Blass has proposed ‘Syria,’ Hemstershuis and Valckenar 
more plausibly ‘Bitnynia.' 1 Ionia,’ however, seems easier, and 
the passage in 1 Macc., where ‘Ionia’ seems the only possible 
emendation, gives a support to it. Cp Is. 66 19 (Jewish exiles m 
Javan = Ionia). , 

4 Cp Galen, De vir. medic, simplic. ri, ex tov \ut\ pkayntiv 
firms' i£aktuf>tiv aurb [rb «Aaiov] t& 8*a tov fitkavos tv Tats ftffikois 
ymMutv* (quoted by Wetstein, Nov. Test. 2 184). 
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Probably na is a corruption of ona-fn] (Che.), 
occurs thrice in NT, 2 Cor. 33 2 Jn. xa 3Jn. 13. 
See Writing Materials. 

INKHORN. In Ezek. 9 a, 6 ’E/3pa?os in Orig. Hex. 
renders nog {favr) [BAQ]) by fUXav Jtai xdXa/xos 7 pd- 
and so EV. 1 ‘Inkhoms’ no doubt contained 
both ink (in the cup) and reed-pens, as they still do in 
the East. On the writer-angel referred to, see Nebo. 

The name kdseth was borrowed with the object from 
Egypt; the scribe’s box (see illustration inToy’s ' Ezekiel,’ 
SBOT 1 13) was called in Eg. gsty — i.e„ that which is 
in two parts. ( WMM, OLZ , Feb. 1900, col. 50. ) 

INN (J^D, EV generally ‘ inn ’ ; Gen. 42 27 ofr 

Karik v<rav, 4821 el? rb Karakvoai, Ex. 424 tv T(j> xamAv/xari ; 
Jer. 9 1 [2] D'rnk }i^D, EV ‘a lodging-place of wayfaring men’ ; 
but Giesebr., after ®’s OTaQfjibv iox arov t jVinK J*iSd ‘the 
furthest lodging - place ’ ; Lk. 27 iv r«p Karak . ; 10 34, «l* 
rravSotciov ; cp Talm. puitj, Ar .funduk and Span .fonda). 

A malon (j^d) is a station for the night, a lodging- 
place ; the same word can be used for the night-quarters 
of an army (Josh. 438 Is. 10 29 2 K. 19 23 = Is. 3724, see 
SBOT ) ; a xaraXu/xa is a place where burdens are loosed 
for a night’s rest. The warm commendations of hospi- 
tality in the NT show that even in the Roman period 
the buildings set apart for strangers to lodge in were of 
a simple character in Palestine ; hence a description of a 
modern khan or karavanserai (the former term properly 
belongs to an ‘ inn ’ within or near a town) may be not 
without some illustrative value. Let the reader imagine, 
then, a large building, in the form of a square, whose 
sides, each about 100 yards in length, are surrounded 
by an external wall of fine brickwork, based on stone, 
rising generally to the height of 20 feet. In the middle 
of the front wall there is a wide and lofty archway, 
having on one or both sides a lodge for the porter 
and other attendants ; the upper part of it, being 
faced with carving or ornamental mason-work, and 
containing several rooms, surmounted by elegant domes, 
is considered the most honourable -place of the building, 
and is therefore appropriated to the use of the better 
sort. This archway leads into a spacious rectangle, the 
area forming a courtyard for cattle, in the midst of 
which is a well or fountain. Along the sides of the 
rectangle are piazzas extending the whole length, and 
opening at every few steps into arched and open 
recesses, w r hich are the entrances into the travellers’ 
apartments. An inner door behind each of these con- 
ducts to a small bare chamber, which derives all its 
light from the door, or from a small open window in 
the back wall. In the middle of each of the three 
sides, there is a staircase leading to the flat roof, 
where the cool breeze and a view may be enjoyed. 
In the few buildings of this sort which have two storeys, 
the travellers are accommodated above, whilst the under 
flat is reserved for their servants or as warehouses for 
goods. 

Such superior karavanserais, however, are not often 
met with. The most part are but wretched lodging- 
places, which supply neither necessaries nor comforts. 
The only service the traveller can depend upon receiving 
from the keeper, besides water for man and beast, is 
attendance in sickness. For one of the qualifications of 
this functionary is the possession of a knowledge of 
simples and of the most approved practice in case 
of fracture or common ailments. Hence the good 
Samaritan in the parable (Lk. 10 34), although he is 
obliged, in the urgency of the case, himself to apply 
from his own viaticum a few simple remedies for wounds, 
may be supposed to leave the wounded man in full con- 
fidence that he will be nursed by the keeper of the kh&n 
(6 xavdoKciJS, or -$ox« 5 s [WH]), whose assiduities in 

1 Field suggests a confusion between D v T2l (which occurs just 
before) and ^3 ; but this seems improbable. Aq.l 1 ) has ko&tv 
ypafifUfri w?, Aq.O 2 ) fitkavo&oxuov yp., Symm. mvaxCSiov ypcu^wf. 
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dressing the wounds of his patient will be quickened by 
the prospect of an adequate remuneration. See House. 



Nor would it be reasonable to suppose that a different sort of 
lodging-place is meant by the $emrakuua (EV inn) of Lk. 2 7 ; 
that Lk. uses different words in 27 ana in 10 34 may only arise 
from a difference in the literary source. It is true that in 
Lk. 22 11 xaroAvpa seems to mean a room that was lent to 
pilgrims (for the passover) ; but the context in 2 7 is as adverse to 
the meaning ‘ guest-chamber ’ as to that of ‘ inn.’ That the 
gtrSik Chimham of Jer. 41x7 (RV®g. ‘the lodging-place of 
Chimham*) is meant, is quite impossible, though this has 
been suggested (cp Plummer, St. Luke , 54). See Chimham, and 
cp Nativity. 

That an Oriental * manger 1 (hamt) was not like those of the 
West is shown at great length by Kitto {Piet. Bib. Lk. 27), who 
states that * when persons find cm their arrival that the apart- 
ments usually appropriated to travellers are already occupied, 
they are glad to find accommodation in the stable, particularly 
when the nights are cold or the season inclement,’ and adds that 
‘ the part of the stable called “ the manger ” could not reason- 
ably have been other than one of those recesses, or at least a 
portion of the bench which we have mentioned as affording 
accommodation to travellers under certain circumstances.’ 

INSCBIPnONS (SEMITIC). See Writing, 

Papyri. 

INSPIRATION Job 328 , RV ‘ breath. ’ See 

Spirit, Prophet. 

mSTBUHENTS OF MUSIC p’ET'b), i Ch. 15 16. 

See Music, §2^ 

IHTEBFRETEB Gen. 42 33 Job 33 33 EV, 

and elsewhere. See Ambassador, i ; Paraclete. 

IOB ( 3 V), Gen. 4613 RV, a corruption of Jashub, i. 

IPHEDIAH, RV Iphdei&h (njflP, § 30, * Yahwe re- 
deems’), b. Shashak in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v . , 
§ 9. ii. p), 1 Ch. 8.st (ie<t>ep£iA [B], ie<)>&5i& [AL]). 

IPHTAH (nna’), Josh. 1543 RV ; AV Jiphtah (q.v . ). 

IPHTAH-EL (VtrnJil?'), Josh. 19 1 4 RV ; AV Jiph- 

THAH-EL (q.V.). 

IB (~CD). I Ch. 7 raf. See Iri. i. 

IBA (trj'B. ‘ watchful’ ? [ejip&c [BAL]). 

1. b. Ikkesh, the Tekoite, was one of David’s heroes (2 S. 
23 26, t8oc [L] ; x Ch. II 28, mpeu [BRA]) ; in 1 Ch. 27 9 (eipa [A], 
oSovutg [B], tS. [L]) he is at the head of the sixth division of 
David’s army. Marq. {Fund. 19) would read in# (cp L and 
B in Ch.)and identify him with the Iddo in x K. 4 14 ; see Iddo 
(hi* 4 )* 

2. The Ithrite {q.v .), another of David’s heroes, 2 S. 23 38 
(oca* [L]), 1 Ch. 11 40 (1 pa [B], ca [K], ijpa [L]). 

3. The Jairitr (HKM) — Le., a man of Jaik (a Gileadite clan)— 
was one of David’s ‘ priests * (TH 1 ? jnh) ; 2 S. 20 26 ; cp Dr. TBS 
220 («i pat o tapetv [B], «. o coecpet [A], uo*a« o leGcp [L] ; Pesh. 

Perhaps for Him we ought to read HI?*?, 
i.e., the Jattirite (so Th., Klo., after Pesh.; cp L). See 
Abiatkar. 

TltAP (*TTP : fAi AaA [ADEL] ; jrad), Gen. 4 i8f. 
Philo explains, ya iSaS & ipfiTjoeverai toI/uhov (de Post. 
Caini, Mangey, 1 237) ; possibly he read ycudap, which 
the copyists altered. The best reading seems to be 
Try, 'Er&d (cp *737, Mt. ’Ebal) ; but Lagarde ( Orien- 
talia , 233) prefers 'Edfid. 

To read "riT7, ’Arfld, * wild ass,’ and compare the ‘ sons of 
Hamor,’ — i.e., members of the Ass-clan (?), Gen. 88 10 — does not 
suit the character of the genealogy, nor are we helped by the 
proper name Arad. The name is probably of Bab. origin. See 
Cainites, § 7. T. K. C. 

IRAM (D*VT), a phylarch (alluph) or rather clan 
(lleph) of Edom (Gen. 8643 [0 om.], 1 Ch. “ 

A ; Aip* L]). In Gen. l.c. 0 ’s Hebrew text had 
(a variant of IBs) ; so also 0 B reads in Ch. l.c. B. W. 
Bacon, following Ewald, suggests that originally Zepho 


IRON 

(«idx) stood before Ir&xn, thus making the number of 
clans twelve. But from 0 of Gen. 36 xx (see Zepho) 
we shall do better to adopt the reading nek * Zophar ’ 
(cp Zophar), and may then with probability emend 
qt# into tdik | Omar) which precedes Zepho in Gen. 
36 xx, so that all the sons of Eliphaz but Gatam [g>v.], 
will be included in the list of clans of Edom. It is also 
possible, however, with S. A. Cook, to connect Iram 
with the S. Judahite names Ira, Iru ; cp Genealogies 
l , § 5 n. W. R. Smith suggests a connection with 'Aireh, 
the name of a village near the ruins of Petra (see 
Sela, § 2). See also Haupt’s note in Ball, SPOT, 
Gen. 94. 

See Lag. Septuaginta - Studien } ii. IOX78 87270, cited by 
Nestle, Marg. xa, where the order is * Mag edit l, Eram , Feuoin 
{Faxon).' T. K. C. 

IRI (* yv , § 76, *my watchman’?; cp Iru, and 

see Iram). 

x. b. Bela in a genealogy of Benjamin {q.v., § 9, ii. a ) ; x Ch. 

7 7 (ovp[e]t [BA], -pias [L], C 7 XAI[Vg.] t i.e. niy). In x Ch. 7 xaf 
the name is Ir (T£ : [vtot]pa[wp] [B], a tpa [A], [mot] tepitpovl] 
[L ; note that Jerimuth precedes Iri in v. 7], HIR [Vg. ]), on which 

2. 1 Esd. 862 AV (oi/pi [A]). See Uriah, 4. 

TftT.TATT (rPJ&CV, * Yahw6 sees’), a captain of the 
guard, temp. Jeremiah (Jer. 37 i 3 /+ ; CApOyiA [B], -c 
[KA], APOYIAC [Q]. IAp. [Q*])* 

IR-NAHASH (BTW TP, as if ' city of Nahash ’ ; so 
EV m £- ) is represented as a descendant of Eshton [q.v.] 
in iCh. 4 12 (noAecoc [ttoxccoc B], naac [BA], 
H p N AAC [L]) ; see Tehinnah. The name has actually 
been taken to mean Bethlehem (see Jer. Qu. Heb. ad 
loc., and on 2 S. 17 25, cp Nahash) ; but it is certainly 
corrupt. 

Probably it has arisen out of [tfJP Cor-ashan (i S. 80 30X 
which is itself an easily explicable corruption of V 7 & "H??, ‘ Beer- 
sheba’l (®bl (irfperafiee). Ashan [q.v.] in Josh., x Ch., also 
comes from ‘Sheba.’ A less plausible emendation would 

be rm 1K2, ‘serpent’s well.’ 

® adds that vdAte ya out was the brother of ttrekuv (B, -p [A]), 
tov ([B], r. xeve£i [A]), or aMop. rov kcvc^cuov [L], which 

means that Beer-sheba was closely related to Hazar-shual (in 
the Wady Seyal). With eaeXtov cp ® L ’s a[<ra]p<roAa in Josh. 
193. The reference to the Kenizzites confirms the above ex- 
planation. T. K. C. 

IRON (flKT, xepcoe [B], iapkon [A], , €P u>n [L]), 
a 4 fenced city ’ of Naphtali named between Migdal-el 
and En-hazor, Josh. 19 38. Now Yarnn, a village 6J 
m. W. from Hazor and about the same distance W. by 
S. from Kadesh (Josh. 1938). On a hill to the NE. 
are the ruins of a monastery, which was originally a 
synagogue like the famous one at Kefr Birim (Guerin, 
Gal. 2xo PEF Mem. 1258). 

IRON ; ciAHpoc; Vg. ferrum 2 ). The 

Israelites of course derived the use of iron from the 
1 Among * Canaanites, and it was comparatively late 
tha Semite a. * ron displaced bronze as the metal 

in ordinary use. We should naturally 
expect this. In Egypt the use of bronze preceded that 
of iron, though iron was perhaps not wholly unknown 
as early as the great pyramid of Gizeh, where a piece of 
wrought iron has been found in an inner joint near the 
mouth of the air-passage on the southern side.* For a 
later period we may mention the oxidised remains of 
some wedges of iron intended to keep erect the obelisks 
of Rameses II. at Tanis. Iron is also frequently re- 
ferred to in the lists of tribute (see Brugsch’s Hist, of 
Egypt)* In Babylonia and Assyria, too, the actual work- 
ing of iron seems to have been late, though it was 

1 Here pointed out for the first time, though H. P. Smith 
seems on the verge of the suggestion. 

2 Except where it gives an explanatory translation, as 1 falcate* 
c ^ rruS r y ud *- 4 3)> though it sometimes gives the literal transla- 
tion of the same expression as 1 ferreos currus,’ Josh. 17 18. 

» Trans. International Congress of Orientalists, ’74, p. 396/ 
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certainly manufactured and employed much more in 
these countries than in the Nile Valley. 

There is no trace of iron in the early hymns, and it seems clear 
that iron did not displace bronze till after 800 b.c., for in the 
ninth century we still find * bronze axes ' mentioned in the in* 
scriptions. Place found hooks, grappling* irons, harnesses, 
ploughshares, etc., at Khorsabfid, and Layard abundance of 
scale-armour of iron in a very decomposed state at Nimrfid. 1 

We now pass to Syria and Palestine. It is recorded 
by the Assyrian king Ramman-nirari III. (810-782 B.C. ) 
that he received 3000 talents of copper and 5000 talents 
of iron as tribute from the land of ImiriSu (i.e., Aram- 
Damascus). At about the time of Amos, then, iron 
was plentiful in Syria. This, however, is no proof that 
iron was not well known in Syria and Palestine at an 
earlier date. If Hommel is correct, the Canaanites de- 
rived their first knowledge of iron from Babylonia. 

Both Slia and Ass. parsillu were, he says, connected with 
the Sumerian barged and the New Sumerian bajral t the non- 
Semitic sound/ having become z in Semitic ( ZDMG 45 340). 

It is probable, however, that before iron was much 
used in Babylonia, it was worked in N. Palestine. 
There iron-smelting must have been understood at an 
early period. The iron chariots of the Canaanites (see 
Chariot, § 3), so familiar to us from the OT, are 
mentioned also in the historical inscriptions of Egypt ; 
they came from the valley of the Kishon and the inland 
district to the N., 2 3 and iron objects were found by Bliss 
in the fourth of the ruined cities in the mound of Tell- 
el-Hesy (Lachish), which he inclines to date about 1100 
H.C. S We can therefore readily understand that a 
Canaanite legend (from which the Israelite legend in 
Gen. 422 must be derived) placed the ancestor of iron- 
workers as well as brass-workers in primeval times (cp 
Cainites, § 10). 

We are in no uncertainty as to the source whence the 
Canaanites obtained their iron ; it was the mountain- 
range of Lebanon (Dt. 89 ; see Lebanon). Jeremiah, 
too (15 12), speaks of iron from the N. ; 4 * but whether 
the eulogist of wisdom refers to these northern mines in 
Job 28 a cannot be determined. The unknown writer 
may have travelled beyond the limits of Palestine. The 
Egyptians procured iron (with other metals) from the 
Sinaitic peninsula ; had this poet travelled there ? At 
any rate, smelting-furnaces were well known to the later 
Hebrew writers (Jer. 11 4 Dt. 4 20 1 K. 85:). 

There are but few OT passages of really early date 
which refer to iron. The references in the Hexateuch 


2 OT ^ u - 31*2 35 i6 Dt. 3n 5 195 Josh, 

refaran 228) occur in documents of late com- 
* position. The account of Goliath’s spear 
(1 S. 177 ) was written at least 200 years after David’ s 
time, and the mention of an axe-head of iron in 2 K. 65 
(certainly not due to a ‘copyist' 8 ) belongs to a com- 
paratively late stratum of prophetic legend. The most 
important reference in the David- narratives is doubtless 
that in 2 S. 12 31. The phrase ‘ axes of iron ’ used there 
suggests, however, that axes of bronze were still in use ; 
cp Am. I3 ' threshing-instruments of iron ’ (see Axe, 6). 
It is remarkable that according to tradition no iron 
instrument was used in the construction of Solomon's 
temple. The editor of the tradition accounts for this 
by the legal orthodoxy of his hero (see Dt 27 s/., and 
cp Josh. 831). The Chronicler is bolder ; he supplies 
the omission (1 Ch. 223 and elsewhere), and even repre- 
sents Solomon as having able iron-workers of his own 
(2Ch. 27), though obliged to send to Tyre for a chief 
artificer. 


1 Dr. J. H. Gladstone, ‘ The metals used by the great nations 

of antiquity ' Nature. 21st April 1898, p. 596. 

3 This coincides with the statement in Josh. 17 16 (cp Judg. 
4 13). See WMM As. u. Eur. 154. 

* Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities , 135. 

4 Wi. reads here ‘ iron of Baal-zephon and .Chalcis.' He ex- 

plains -jS'H (which in MT follows nr nil > but in the next verse) 

here and in Ezek. 27 ix as meaning Chalcis, W. of Damascus, 

near Antilihanus (A T Unters. 180). But see Cilicia (end). 

8 On Og’s * iron bedstead,' see Bed. 

8 So Flinders Petrie in Hastings' DB t s.v. ‘axe.' 


It has often been supposed that the graphic description in 
Nah. 2 3 [4] contains a reference to steel. Where AV renders 
* The chariots shall be with flaming torches * (taking as if 
= OTS 7), the Tfusaurus of Gesenius-R&diger gives ‘fulgent 
chalybe vel falcibus currus.’ RV too has ‘the chariots flash 
with steel,’ without, however, committing itself to the hypothesis 
that the Assyrian chariots had scythes. That hypothesis, as is 
shown elsewhere (Chariot, f z), is untenable ; nor is the render- 
ing ‘ steel ' at all well supported.! In fact, the weed pSl&ddtk 
is corrupt ; not improbably mVs should be nfiVn=Ass. fradv/tu, 

‘ covering ’ (from hal&pu> ‘to be covered,’ in II. ‘to cover ^,2 a 
word often used in connection with horses, chariots, and warriors. 
Render, therefore, * the (metal) plating of the chariots flashes 
like fire.’ In view of Nahum’s fondness for Assyrian technical 
terms (see Scribe), this is not a difficult conjecture. 8 Steel, 
then, is not mentioned in the OT, for no-one will now 
defend AV’s rendering ‘steel’ ( 8 34 [35] 

Job 20 24 Jer. 15 12 (see Brass). 


From the time of Amos onwards iron was in general 
use among the Israelites as well as among the Syrians 
(see above). 

Amos (1 3) mentions threshing instruments of iron. Writers 
of a later date mention iron objects in abundance, e<g. t tools 
(iK. 67 2 K. 65), pans (Ezek. 4 3), nails for doors (1 Ch. 
22 3), bars for fortifying city-gates (Ps. 107 16 Is. 45 2), a stilus 
or pen (Job 19 24 Jer. 17 1), hunters’ darts (Job 41 7 [40 31]), 
horns (5fic. 4 13, cp 1 K. 22 11), fetters (Ps. 105 18). Note also 
that the ideal described in Is. 60 includes ' iron instead of 
stones ’ (7'. 17), obviously a hyperbole. 

Numerous literary metaphors are derived from iron. 
Thus, affliction is symbolised by the smelting-furnace 

* Matanhors (Dt. 4 20) and by iron fetters (Ps. 107 10), 
6. metap o . a s/even m i e by a ro d, and slavery by 

a yoke of iron (Ps. 29 Dt. 2848), obstinacy by an iron 
sinew in the neck (Is. 484) ; a destructive imperial power 
by iron teeth (Dan. 77) ; a tiresome burden by a mass 
of iron (Ecclus. 22 15); insuperable obstacles by iron 
walls (2 Macc. 11 9). As a beautiful simile drawn from 
this metal we may select Prov. 27 17, ‘ Iron sharpens 
iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.’ 4 T. K. C. 


IBPEEL (}KBT, ‘God heals’ ; cp Rephaiah. and 
in CIS 2 no. 77 ; Names, § 30), an unknown city 
of Benjamin, grouped with Rekem (or rather Bahurim) 
and Zela, Josh. 1827+. We should probably read, 
‘And Bahurim, and Irpeel, and Zelah ’ (taking over 
from v. 28). 

Observe that in <55 B 6 apcq\a, the corruption (see Taralah) is 
given, but the true reading >kDT is not represented. Neither is 
the second corruption r ( Snn represented in © (see Eleph). In 
M T the true reading *?kDT and the two corruptions n^KJl and 
both find a place. ©A f however, gives teptfuujA, and © L 

T. K. C. 

IR-SHEMESH (£W TP), Josh. 19 41 ; another 
name of Beth-shemesh \q.v.\ 


IRU (rW ; hp [B], h P a [A], hAa[L om.]), a son of 
Caleb (1 Ch. 4 ist) ; cp Iram. 

ISAAC (pny\ or [Am. 7916 Jer. 8826 Ps. 105 9 ] 
pn?*.- § 54 ; ICAAK [ADL, etc.], but in Am. 79 TOY 
reAtOTOC [BAQ], hcaak [E? ? Gen. 288 ]). 

Popular tradition could not mistake the obvious mean- 
ing of Isaac. According to J (Gen. 18 12), Sarah laughed 
-g. to herself when she overheard the promise of 

1 . Name. a son *. NV h en it was fulfilled, she exclaimed, 

* Whoever hears of it will laugh at me ’ (Gen. 216 b ; see 
SBO T). E , however, gives other accounts. On the bifth 

1 The Syriac and Arabic words for ‘steel,’ which resemble 
MT’s pttaddth, appear to be loan-words from Persian. 

* Del. s.v. quotes the phrase, ‘Forty of his chariots with 
trappings (Ausm'istvng) they carried away.’ 

3 On the metal plating of the chariots see Billerbeck, in Beitr. 
zur Assyriologie^ 8 167, and cp Chariot, $ 3, and on the re- 
mainder of this difficult verse of Nahum, see Shoe. 

4 A better sense, however, is obtained by pointing "irv instead 
of "'H’ (Vg. exacuitur ), and by reading 'B 3 instead of ' 39 . 
The proverb then becomes, ‘ Iron is sharpened by iron ; so a 
man is sharpened by the speech (lip, mouth) of his friend.' So 
Gr&tz ( Monatsschr ., 1884, p. 424). *s and 'jjj are sometimes 
confounded. Toy’s note is hardly satisfactory, because he does, 
not adequately account for *3*3. 
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of Isaac she cried out, * God has given me cause to laugh* 
(Gen. 21 6 a ) ; in v. 9 of the same chapter she sees Ishmael 
‘laughing,* or rather flaying* (prrap). Lastly, P tells 
us (Gen. 17x7) that Abraham laughed in surprise on 
hearing the promise. Evidently the voice of tradition 
varied. We might have expected to hear, but we do 
not hear, that Isaac, like Zoroaster (Plin. HN, 7x6, and 
Solinus, c. 1), laughed on the day of his birth. 

It is customary to suppose that Isaac was originally 
at once a tribal name and a divine title, and that the 
full form of the tribal name was Yishak-el, — t. e . , El 
laughs (so also Ed. Meyer). The divine title Yishak 
= ‘ he who laughs,' ‘ the Laugher,' has been thought to 
point to the god of the clear sunny sky ; 1 the myth of 
Zoroaster's laugh has no doubt a solar connection. It 
would be safer to explain the name as the * cheerful, or 
friendly one ’ (cp Job 29*4), who turns a smiling counte- 
nance towards his worshippers.' Such a conception of 
their deity might seem natural to the pastoral tribes 
who, to judge from the traditional narratives, honoured 
and became identified with the name of Isaac, and who 
in early times paid him religious homage as the divine 
patron of Beersheba. 2 

It is much more probable that * Isaac ’ like Abraham 
(see Jerahmeel) and Jacob (g.v. ) is an ancient 
popular corruption. With much probability it may 
be regarded as a corruption of Ahihalas (‘the brother 
defends,’ cp Ass. ftalsu 4 stronghold ’ ). 

Halafa is close to the W&dy Ruheibeh (Rehoboth), one of 
the seats of Isaac (§ 3 below), and is’ probably to be identified 
with the ancient Ziklag (q.v.\ The equivalent name Halasel 
appears elsewhere as Bezalkbl, also as Hazzelel[poni]. All 
these are Judahite names which must perhaps ultimately be 
traced back to the primitive Jerahmeelite divine name AhihalSs 
(f'Vn'TW), the original of Isaac (pri2P). The religious importance 
of Elusa (=$alasa) can now be more fully considered. 

In Gen. 31 43 53 the singular phrase ‘ the fear of Isaac ’ ('* *in9 
occurs ; -jnS is very rare in the older literature. It Is specially 
frequent in Job ; cp Job 4 14 a, where mB, * terror,’ is the result 
of an apparition. Hence ‘ghost’ may seem to some to be a 
plausible rendering (Schwally, Gespenst) ; Dillmann gives numen 
referendum ; similarly Holzinger. But the. objection from late 
usage remains. The matter is important in its bearing on early 
spirit-lore. More probably *in*J is here an old word meaning 1. 
thigh ; 3. ancestor ; 3. clan (as sprung from a single ancestor ; 
cp WRS Kin. 34 174 ; Bevan, Daniel, 214). 

The narrators found comparatively little to say about 
Isaac (for the reason see below, § 5) ; but some of their 
2 Storv of tra ^ ons are °f great interest. First in 
■ importance is that of Abraham’s sacrifice 

locality* °* ‘ on ty son *’ accomplished in will 

locality. b ut not in act (Gen. 221-19). Few of the 
early narratives have received more light than this from 
analytic and historical criticism. 

It has. become certain that the story has been considerably 
altered since E wrote it. The editor or compiler of JE not only 
appended tv. 14^-18 (an unoriginal passage, full of reminiscences), 
but also introduced several alterations into w. 1-14*. 

The most remarkable of the editorial changes concerns 
the locality of the sacrifice. It is obvious that such a 
sentence as 4 Go into the land of the Moriah (so in the 
Hebrew) and offer him ... on one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of,’ is no longer in its original 
form, and most critics have thought that 4 the Moriah ’ 
was inserted (together with the divine name Yahwfe in 
w. ix 14) by the editor of JE. This writer was probably 
a judahite, and it is supposed that he wished to do 
honour to the temple of Jerusalem by localising on the 
hill where it was built one of the greatest events in the 
life of Abraham (see Moriah). We are, at any rate, 

1 See Goldziher, Hebrew Mythology, 94 ff. ; Schirren, My th- 
en aut Neu see land, x86 (laughter of the dying sun-god). De 
Goeje, thinking of the * only son * in Gen. 22, formerly made Isaac 
—the spring sun. 

2 Am. 8 14 : read, with WL, tfrYn for the impossible of 
MT. From Am. 65, however, it appears that northern as well 
as southern Israelites resorted to the sanctuary of Beersheba— 
a recognition, perhaps, of the early connection of Israel with 
the land of Mu$ri, to which Kadesh apparently belonged. This 
illustrates Amos's remarkable use of ‘Isaac ’ as a synonym for 
* Israel* in 79x6(8 Icucm/ 3, and so Symm. in ?. 9). 
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not entitled to assume that the original locality was the 
temple mountain ; nor is it safer to suppose, with Well- 
hausen and Stade, that Mount Gerizim is intended, and 
to read, 4 to the land of the Hamorites' (onbn jnK-^K) 1 
(cp Gen. 33x9, * Hamor the father of Shechem’), for 
Gerizim is undoubtedly too far off, 2 and we hear nothing 
of Abraham’s having to climb a steep mountain. Dill- 
mann’s suggestion (adopted by Ball in SBOT) is at 
first sight more attractive. A vague expression, such 
as 4 Go into the land of the Amorite ’ s (nb**rt pir^x), 
would harmonise with one of J’s leading objects, which 
was to represent Abraham's action as, not a concession 
to surrounding superstition, but the height of self- 
devoting faith. The patriarch, as Dillmann rightly 
holds, is supposed to set off with his 4 only son * (© rbv 
vidv <rov t 6 v dyamjrdv) without balancing the claims of 
rival sanctuaries, just as he set off from Haran, 4 not 
knowing whither he went ’ (Heb. 118), but following his 
invisible Guide. The reading 4 the land of the Amorite,’ 
however, cannot be held satisfactory. It leaves us 
without a clue to the situation of the place of sacrifice, 
except that it was in Palestine, more than two days’ 
journey from Beersheba. The mere name (however 
we read it) in v. 14 tells us nothing. No sanctuary 
in Palestine proper with a name at all resembling this 
is mentioned in the OT. 

In considering the question of the reading in v. 2 it 
would have been better to try another course. The 
sanctuary (oi pc, v. 4, means 4 sacred place’) was no 
doubt well known, at least by hearsay, to most Israelites. 
It was called (the narrative being Elohistic) Elohim- (or 
El-)yir’& [v. 14) ; we abstain here from questioning the 
accuracy of this reading, and of the El-roi and Lahai- 
roi of Gen. 16 13/. (see, however, end of this section). 
Is there, then, any sacred place bearing this name, or 
a name that might fairly be regarded as another form of 
this ? There is the divinity who, according to J_, appeared 
to the exhausted Hagar, and was called by her El-roi, i.e . , 
God of seeing (Gen. 16 13) ; and the name was shared by 
the divinity’s sanctuary. It was in the neighbourhood 
of the well (b$ er) of Lahai-roi or El-roi, that Isaac dwelt 
(Gen. 25 11 ; see below), and hence it is reasonable to 
suspect that here may be the sacred spot intended by the 
narrative ; 4 the 4 mountain ’ may be the nearest hill to the 
well called 'A in MuweiUh , which we have elsewhere iden- 
tified with Beer-lahai-roi. The place is 10 hours S. of 
Ruheibeh ( Rehoboth ), on the road to Beersheba. Going 
at a leisurely pace, it might conceivably take Abraham 
three days to reach it. In this case the expression which 
the editor of JE misread as 4 to the land of the Moriah ’ 
was probably 4 to the land of (the) Misrim ’ 8 (onsp run#). 
As Winckler has pointed out, both Kadesh and Beer- 
lahai-roi lay, in all probability, in the region anciently 
called Must or Musri (see Mizraim, §2 b). A bright 
light is now thrown on details which have hitherto caused 
embarrassment, such as the loneliness of the place of 
sacrifice, and the precaution taken by Abraham of 
carrying wood for the altar (cp Grove, in Smith’s DB, 
art 4 Moriah ').• Habitations, indeed, there must have 

Tbn would surely read very oddly, especially as in w. 35 
Abraham’s ass ("lion) occupies a rather prominent position. 
Bleek and Tuch suggested rnori (Gen. 126 Judg. 7 1). 

2 See the books of travel, e.g. % Tristram’s Land of Israel, 
where a strong, but not too strong, opinion is expressed. ^ The 
Samaritan tradition, identifying the mountain with Gerizim, is 
purely sectarian and artificial. 

3 Cp Geiger, Urschr. 278. 

4 This view was first proposed by B. W. Bacon ( Hebraica , 
April, 1891 ; Genesis , 141 f. [’92]), who thinks, however, that the 
original reading in v. 2 was 3J|n fTK (cp 20 x Nu. 18 39 E ; cp 
Gen. 2462 J). This is palaeographically improbable. Bacon 
also thinks that in v. 14 E originally wrote, not £l-yir%, but El- 
rOL 

8 K in onxo fell out ; the corruption of q into n then became 
easy, and after the editor had misread D*UflDiUnR as nnomnit* 
it was natural for him to prefix 

• WL (1 Gesch . ii.) accepts the proposed reading for Moriah in 
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been not very far from El-r5i ; but there was no walled 
city like Jerusalem, and the ascent of the bill would 
take less time and trouble than Mount Gerizim. The 
hill itself is to be imagined as bare of trees ; but near at 
hand Abraham could see thick brushwood (tqd), in 
which a ram was caught by the horns. 

This view of the story, too, enriches us with something 
that we did not know to be recoverable, viz., E's 
explanation of the name of the old southern sanctuary 
of El-roi (or, as he calls it, El-yir’<b). The editor of 
JE having already adopted a fine narrative accounting 
for the name (I61-14), and wishing to attach the great 
event described in our ch. 22 to the central sanctuary of 
Judah (see Moriah), introduced the changes to which 
reference has been made. Elsewhere, however (see 
Jerahmeel), in treating the apparently corrupt text 
of Gen. I613/ suggestions have been made which 
favour the emendation of Gen. 22 14 as follows, — ‘and 
Abraham called the name of that place Well of Jerah- 
meel, even as it is called to this day. ’ 

Thereare,also,twoother related aspects under which the 
4 Moriah ’ story must be considered. The writer obviously 
S Didactic w ^ s ^ es > * n most considerate manner, to 

iraroo ° °PP ose the practice of sacrificing firstborn 

purpose. sons | cp f 1 rstbo rn), and, subordinated 
to this, to justify the substitutionary sacrifice of an animal. 
In treating this part of our subject, we need not linger 
on the famous passage of Philo of Byblus 1 (professedly 
reproducing a primitive Phoenician story), in which 
Kronos (or rather El) is said to have sacrificed his only 
son Ieovd to free his country from the calamities of war. 
In spite of its doubtful attestation and modernised form, 
the story has the appearance of being based on tradition. 
Probably it was told at Byblus to justify the rite of 
human sacrifice, and a similar myth may have been 
current among the Canaanitish neighbours of the 
Israelites. The story in Gen. 22, however, is clearly 
intended as a basis for the abrogation of the rite. 
There may have been stories having the same object 
among the Canaanites or the Israelites ; these, not 
the story in Philo of Byblus, would be the right 
narratives to compare with the Elohist’s. So far, 
however, as an opinion is possible, the form of the 
Elohist’s story is, apart from the detail about the ram, 
all his own. It was suggested, indeed, by circumstances 
already related in the traditional narratives ; but it was 
moulded by himself, and it is bathed throughout in an 
ideal light. Evidently this pious waiter felt that for the 
higher religious conceptions no traditional story would 
be an adequate vehicle. 

The course which he adopted shows the writer to have 
been a great teacher. He admits the religious feeling 
which prompted the sacrifice of a firstborn son ; but he 
suggests that the idea of such a sacrifice is unnatural 
(the unsophisticated mind of Isaac cannot take it in, 
and Abraham himself w’ould never have thought of it but 
for a divine oracle), and earnestly insists that Israel’s 
God demands no more and no less than absolute 
devotion of the heart. One thing more he suggests — 
that there are stages in religious enlightenment, and 
that an act which was justifiable in the wild days of 
Jephthah (q. v. ), was no longer tolerable. In the 
Southern Kingdom a protest against the continuance or 
revival of human sacrifices was raised by the writer 
of Mi. 66-8 ; in the Northern, at an earlier date, by the 
Elohist. 2 

There is a fine Indian parallel to the story of the deliverance 
of Isaac in Aitariya Brahmana, 7 13-16 (Max Muller, A no. 


Gen. 22 a, and thinks that the original seats of both Abraham 
and Isaac were in the north near Dan (perhaps the true [accord- 
ing to him] Kinath-arba). The journey referred to m Gen. 22 
would thus be from the far north to the far south. 

1 MOller, PJ/Gisjof. , „ , ^ 

2 See further, Kamph., Das Verhdltniss det Menschenopfers 
Mur israelit. Rel., ’96, where recent literature is referred to. 
On human sacrifices in Babylonia, cp Ball, PS BA 14 (92), 
No. iv. ; in Egypt, Tylor and Griffith, Tomb of Pakcn (Egypt 
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Sanskr, Lit . 406-419), where Cunacepha, son of a Brahman, 
who had been all but sacrificed in honour of Varuna, is liber- 
ated by the gods, and adopted by a priest. The stage of moral 
development, however, represented in this story, is more ad- 
vanced than that in Gen. 22. 

It is true, the narrator is behind the prophet in 
spirituality — thousands of rams, says the latter, will 

4. Substitution not P ro P itiate the ‘ hi 8 h G°d’ ( God 
OfHUa Of heaven).— but the Elohist spoils his 

pathetic narrative by a close which, 
for modem taste, could hardly be more prosaic. 4 And 
Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold, a 
ram caught in the thicket by his horns, and Abraham 
went and took the ram, and offered him up for a burnt- 
offering instead of his son ' (2213). The first readers of 
the Elohist, like the first readers of the epilogue of the 
Book of Job, had standards and requirements different 
from ours. Below the new taste for spirituality lay 
the old taste for ritual. If human sacrifices were 
not to be offered, what was the surrogate for them? 
The voice of humanity in certain priestly circles had, 
it appears, spoken for a ram, which in the symbolism 
of vicarious sacrifice was henceforth to represent a man. 
The animal selected was not always the same. At the 
Syrian Laodicea ( = Phcen. Ramitha) it was a stag, 
which animal was annually sacrificed in place of a 
maiden as late as the second century A.D. 1 We would 
gladly know at what date this stag sacrifice was intro- 
duced. Did the humane Israelitish priests precede or 
follow the priests of Phoenicia ? And was the original 
substitute for the life of the firstborn son among the 
Israelites a ram ( i tk) or a stag 2 (S»r) ? When we con- 
sider ( 1 ) that wild animals were not usually sacrificed 
among the Israelites ; (2) that in Gen. 227 a sheep is 
spoken of as a victim ; and (3) that in the region of El-roi 
we should expect a gazelle (»as) rather than a hart (Sn*), 


it seems best to abide by the ordinary reading 4 ram.’ 

No subsequent narrative comes up to that in 22i-i4, 
though the idyllic tone and the deep religious spirit of J’s 

_ Q*. account of the finding of the right wife 

stories for Isaac ( ch * 24 ) cIaim admiration (see 
* Re bek ah). The narratives respecting 

Isaac himself tend to lower our estimate of his 
character ; but we must remember that the patriarchs 
represent the highest Israelitish ideals only in part ; they 
also embody Israelitish weaknesses. Isaac’s shiftiness 
in his relations with Abimelech (Gen. 26i-xx Rj) need 
not be excused when we have learned to look upon him 
as a tribal representative ; the repetition of, virtually, 
the same story twice over in the life of Abraham (cp 
Gen. 12 10-20 J ; 20 E) is an indication of the compara- 
tive lateness of the traditional stories of that patriarch, 
as well as of the fondness of the people for this particular 
tradition, which showed how inviolable were the persons 
of their ancestors. 

The mingled greatness and weakness of Isaac is most 
strikingly shown in the story of his paternal benedictions, 
one of which, however, is more fitly styled a curse 
(Gen. 27). It is to us a somewhat repellent narrative, 
on account of the unfilial and unbrotherly craft of 
Jacob and the love of good eating ascribed to Isaac. 
With the ancients it must have been popular. As to 


Expl. Fund, ’94), 20 f.\ Crum, PSBA 10 133; and Masp. 
Dawn of Civilisation. 168, 193; in Semitic countries, WRS 
Rel. SernA^) 361 jf. ; We. Heid. 1 12 f. Maspero includes the 
gazelle among the animals substituted for human victims; in 
2nd ed. he notices Flinders Petrie’s recent discoveries. 

1 Porphyr. De Abst. 256; Pausan. iii. 168 ; cp WRS Rel. 
Sem.P) 409, 466. On the commutation of victims, cp Lang, 
Myth, Ritual, and Sacrifice, 1269-271. 

2 * Stag ’ (*£K) is Clermont-Ganneau’s reading (JA, 7th ser. 
11 510), There is the same doubt as to the vocalising of W in the 
sacrificial tablet of Marseilles (/. 9) ; here, however, the mean- 
ing ‘stag’ is certainly preferable. A ‘ram* in Phoenician is 

Were the stags spoken of in the Marseilles tariff Substi- 
tutes for human victims? Robertson Smith {Rel. Sem.P) 467) 
suspects an allusion in 2 S. 1 xo to an ancient stag sacrifice like 
that at laodicea. This hypothesis, however, is not borne out by 
the most recent criticism (see Klo., ad loc., and Bu. in SBOTp 
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the craft of Jacob, we need not excuse it, for it was 
inherited by the tribes of Isaac and Jacob from their 
nomad ancestors. As to Isaac's passion for a certain 
food, this too was, no doubt, a tribal failing ; a notable 
Arabic song in the Ham&sa (Freytag, 506) reckons 
4 roast flesh ' as first among the pleasures of life. The 
detail mentioned in 273/ would not, however, have 
been thought of but for the necessity of giving scope 
to the cunning of Jacob. Possibly, too, the first tellers 
of the story may have thought that Isaac, being a semi- 
divine hero, and being about to pronounce fateful 
oracles (see Esau), should not be treated otherwise 
than as a deity. It was in festival raiment (v. 15) 
that Jacob the deceiver approached his father (the 
Jews in Jerome’s time said that they were Esau’s 
priestly garments), and Robertson Smith has plausibly 
defended 1 the view that the skins worn by Jacob on 
his arms and neck were analogous to those worn by 
worshippers in many lands at sacrificial ceremonies (cp 
Esau). At any rate, it is evident that the pronouncing 
of the oracles was a quasi-divine act, and that, accord- 
ing to the narrators, the circumstances connected with 
it were overruled by their God to the accomplishment 
of his own ends. It would seem that this was not one 
of the very earliest narratives ; in the oldest stratum of 
tradition Isaac and Ishmael (both attached to Beer-lahai- 
roi) must have taken the place afterwards occupied by 
Jacob and Esau. The details of the present genealogical 
connection were of course afterthoughts. (If Isaac was 
originally a Jerahmeelite hero we can the better under- 
stand how the Israelites, whilst frequenting his sanc- 
tuary, adopted comparatively little of his legend. ) 

It is, however, not only at Beer-lahai-roi, but also at 
Rehoboth, Beersheba, and Gerar, that we find Isaac 
established. 2 * These three places come before us in 
Gen. 26 1-33, which is substantially the work of J, though 
editorial insertions have been made, and v. 33 (as Bacon 
— see below, n. 4 — has rendered very probable) should 
change places with 21 31-33. It was at Beersheba, accord- 
ing to J and E, that Isaac spent the second part of his 
life, and no doubt it was there, not at Mamre or Hebron 
(as P, in 3627, represents), that tradition supposed the 
patriarch to have died. According to the most probable 
view of 21 33, it was Isaac, not Abraham, who planted 
the sacred tree at Beersheba, invoking the name of 
Yahwfe. 8 It was there, too, that he * in treated Yah we 
for his wife, because she was barren, ’ and that Esau and 
Jacob were born. 4 It was at Beer-lahai-roi, however, 
endeared to Isaac (as fancy involuntarily suggests) by 
the memory of the interrupted sacrifice (and not less to 
Ishmael by the memory of his mother Hagar), that 
Isaac received his wife that evening when he had gone 
out on some unknown errand into the open country. 

It is worth remarking that the Wady Muweileh (in 
which the well of Lahai-roi should be placed) must at 
one time have been better watered and more cultivated 
than at present (Palmer). 

On apocryphal allusions, see Apocrypha, § ii. 

t. k. c. 

1 Rel. Settt.P 437 ; cp 467. 

2 The reader should be cautioned against some inaccurate 
though seemingly very critical statements in Maspero’s Struggle 
of the Nations, 68. To make Isaac a resident at Hebron 
effaces one of the leading distinctions between him and Abraham. 

* Gen. 21 33 is interesting (cp Eternal, Tamarisk). Was 
the tree an Veto (‘ tamarisk *)? or an rncto (‘ sacred post ’) ? and 
was the divine name, which Isaac, according to the original J, 
invoked, oSty Vk, 4 the everlasting (or 'ancient’?) deity,' or 
(supposing to be corrupt) |VVp Vk, * the most high deity * ? 

4 Probably the order of the narratives is 24 25 i- 6 ii£ 261-32 

ft 31*33. See Bacon ( Genesis , 141, 948; cp Hebruica, April 

1891), who thinks that, in 21 33, J originally wrote 'Isaac,' 

Abraham* being due to the writer of JE, who transposed the 

passage ; but cp Kautzsch and Ball 
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CONTENTS 


Biographical facts (| 1). Prophecies without narratives 

Narratives in Is. ({ft a-6). (ftft 7-17). 

Resulting picture of Is. (ft x8 /.). 

I SAIAH , in RV Mt. 33, and OT passim; Esaias, in 
AV; and in AV Ecclus. 4822, Esay (}?T$ 2 ^ everywhere 
except in title of book ; there [see Jeshaiah, 

456]), son of Amoz [q.v . ), 2 K. 19 a Is. lx 2Ch. 2622 
3220 32 etc. , — the most gifted and powerful of those early 
prophets who are known to us by written records. 

The name is to be explained probably either as ' help of Yahwfc ’ 
[so J. H. Mich.], cp or as ‘ Yahwfc helps,’ from inch.! 
[so Del.]; cp Sab. pm and the names V*yfh, ; ® has 

17 0-cuas [ = so Klo. 1 * ] of the prophet — L everywhere, BRA 

everywhere except 2 Ch. 2622 — t€<r<r[c]tov [BA] and ti)<rov [k! in 
Ecclus. 4820(23), but never, except Ezra 87 [A], of the other 
six bearers of the name 2 (see Jeshaiah). 


I. Isaiah lived at Jerusalem, was married (83), and 

had children (73 83). Plainly he was of high social 

_ _. . . - rank. When he needs a witness he 

1 fStsL ^ a PP^ es to l ^ e priest (see Uriah), 

facts. and kjg w jj 0 ] e conduct and bearing 

bespeak one who can claim social respect. In this he 
contrasts with Amos and Micah. We may presume 
therefore that he had every educational advantage which 
the capital could supply, and it is plain that he inherited 
a literary tradition of no very recent date. The heading 
in Is. 1 1 refers to Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah 
as the kings in whose * days’ (or period) he prophesied. 
This heading, however, is probably the work of a late 
editor, who gained his information from a study of the 
works of Isaiah. From the reference to Judah and 
Jerusalem as the subjects of the prophecies, we may 
assume the statement to have been intended to apply 
only to chaps. 1 - 12 . It remains true, however, that we 
have no reason to suppose that Isaiah prophesied under 
Manasseh. The story that he was put to death (the 
later legend said, sawn asunder ; cp Heb. 11 37) by order 
of Manasseh, as a punishment for speeches on God and 
on the holy city which were contrary to the law, obtained 
a wide currency, but has no support in the Book of 
Kings, and is unworthy of credit. 8 

These dry bones of biography need to be clothed 
with living flesh, and for this we must turn to Isaiah’s 
0 w .. discourses, which contain the very 
ini 6 essence of his life. Grand and an- 

* * tiquely simple was his character, and 

those who have been enabled by a thorough criticism 
and exegesis to form an idea of the limits, the period, 
and the meaning of his discourses, will find themselves 
in a position to rectify some common misapprehensions. 

II. It will be convenient to obtain our first introduc- 
tion to Isaiah from certain still extant narratives respecting 
portions of his prophetic ministry, proceeding from his 
disciples or admirers at different periods, — viz., (a) 
Is. 6, (b) 7 x-16, (c) 81-4. (d) 20 , (e) 36-39 (2 K.I813- 
20 19 II 2 Ch. 32 ). 

From (a) — which is an account of the vision by which 
Isaiah was set apart as a prophet — we learn that he 
entered on his ministry in the year of the death of Uzziah, 


1 PREP 6 585. Klo.’s alternative restoration (the only 
restoration retained in PREP) 8 7x3) does not seem plausible, yet 
the Arabic *Tsd for JW’ might perhaps lend it some support. 

8 With reference to the ® equivalents, it may be noted here 
that the first vowel is oftenest t or « or m, the a being frequently 
doubled (tsofrjtof ssrr^*? so Kk>.; cp t«<m, x Ch. 231 [A]), but 
also (four times in B, once in A, once in L) *> or o (loxrcta, 
x Ch. 25 x 5 lB]»l.TJh^? so Klo. ; wrauus, x Ch.2625 [BA]=« 
cp Neh. 123a? -uMrrp, X Ch. 2625 [L 0 . 

* See Apocalyptic Literature, I 4a. Besides the A teens. 
I suite, and Justin, c. Trvph. 120, cp me passage quoted from a 
MS of the Targum on the prophets in Lagarde’s Proph. ChaitL 
p. xxxiiL 
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i.e., probably in 740 B.c. Isaiah had evidently been 
waiting for indications of the divine will — otherwise how 
should the words 4 Send me ’ have darted, at once to his 
lips? Already, too, he had the not less humbling than 
exalting consciousness of a divine presence which glori- 
fied the world. To this was now added the sense of a 
new and special relation between himself and Yahw&. He 
was sent to work among his people as a prophet. At the 
same time he had a presentiment, which in the light of 
his new relation toYahw6 seemed to him a revelation, that, 
being such as it was, not merely Israel, but even Judah, 
was doomed to perish. 1 The revelation was, it is true, 
as yet more like an objective fact than a subjectively 
realised truth, or rather like many a flash of insight 
which visits and revisits us for moments, and then 
disappears, till at length a sad or joyful experience 
makes it ours for ever. Nor was it so terrible a 
presentiment as it may appear to us, because it was 
evidently accompanied by a revelation of the conversion 
of a remnant, as we gather from the name which Isaiah 
gave to his eldest son Shear-jashub (q. v. ). And we 
must believe that, as time went on, apparent changes 
for the better in the moral condition of Israel somewhat 
dimmed Isaiah’s perception of the contents of his earli- 
est revelation. Only by the sternest experience could 
he be absolutely and entirely convinced, in the depths 
of his nature, of the necessity for the fall of Judah. 

(3) Probably to a period shortly before the writing 
down of the consecrating vision belongs the gran rifiuto 

3. Is. 7 1 16 • ! to a PP ! y Xante's phrase) which is related 

TmmMm Al * * n our second narrative piece (3). Isaiah 
and Ahaz are the sole acting figures. 
Perhaps it is because the consecration narrative (a) 
serves as a preface that the prophet or his secretary 
has made no reference to the revelation of the ' rem- 
nant. ’ The unbelief of Ahaz was in fact an unpardon- 
able offence which made Isaiah indisposed to look at 
the brighter side of his revelation. Nothing can well 
be sterner than Isaiah’s prophecies at this period (see 
SBOT, or Intr. Is. 396 /.), though a short breathing- 
time is allowed before the sad end. 

The story of the 4 great refusal ’ of Ahaz is well known. 
The king expected a siege, and was preparing for it, 
when Isaiah accosted him. He bade him not be afraid, 
reminding him that Yahw& was the head of Jerusalem, 
whereas the rulers of Damascus and Samaria were but 
puny mortals, and no better than half- burned fire- 
brands ; in short the coalition against Judah would, in 
common parlance, 4 end in smoke. ’ The prophet, how- 
ever, saw clearly the inefficacy of his appeal. Ahaz had 
no confidence either in his material, or — worse by far — 
in his spiritual, bulwarks. To his friendly 4 fear not ’ 
Isaiah therefore added a caution against the dangers of 
unbelief. What those dangers were he did not say ; 
but Ahaz caught his meaning, and had no need to 
question him. 4 An established house ' was a common 
phrase for a family which did not die out, and re- 
mained in its ancient seat (1 S. 235 25 28 1 K. 11 38) ; 
Isaiah’s caution, therefore, if we may consider its 
reference as limited to Ahaz, threatened the king with 
nothing less than the extinction of his dynasty. At 
this point (Is. 7 10) the record becomes incomplete ; the 
omission is veiled by a conventional introductory formula, 
indicating a fresh stage in the discourse. Probably some 
startling announcement was made, for the accrediting 
of which Isaiah conjectured that Ahaz would require a 
4 sign.' Then this extraordinary man, who deals 

with the king as though his equal or superior, gives 

1 The closing words, ‘a holy seed is the stock thereof,’ are 
probably an editorial attempt to make sense of a corrupt passage, 
r or a possible restoration see Che. Crit. Bib . Budde’s rendering, 

‘ When then a tenth is there, it shall serve again for pasture ’ 
(New World , Dec. ’95, p. 741) is improbable. The natural sense 
is that given in EV. The following word p^K3 (‘ like the tere- 
binth ’) should probably be emended to jVta \D, * for consump- 
tion . . Cp review of Marti’s Jesaia in Crit. Rev . Jan. 190a 
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Ahaz carte blanche in the choice of a ‘sign’ (see 
Immanuel). The king has no doubt that Isaiah can, 
as we should say, work a miracle, and consequently 
believes that one way to safety from his present foes 
would be to obey the prophet ; but he is not sure that 
some worse trouble for himself might not follow. He 
does not believe that Yahw6 will be strong enough, a 
little later, to save him from Assyria ; and yet how can 
he accept Yahw&’s help in the smaller trouble unless he 
is prepared to accept it in the greater ? The only way, 
from his point of view, to avert the danger from Assyria 
is to make it a friend, which will moreover be able 
to save him from Syria and Ephraim. Friendship 
involves the protection of the weak by the strong, so 
that there is really no cause (Ahaz thinks) to introduce 
religious considerations into the question. Then 
Isaiah, to save his honour as a prophet, hurls, as it 
were, a sign at the unbelieving Ahaz. He says that 
Immanuel — i.e., 4 God with us’ — will be the name 
which any one of the children soon to be born will 
receive from its mother, for before the tender palate of 
the child can distinguish between foods, the lands of 
Rezin and Pekah will have been devastated by Assyria. 1 
Isaiah has, in fact, not less political than religious in- 
sight. If he could have put off the prophet, and spoken 
only as a statesman, he might have asked why Ahaz 
should pay Assyria for humiliating Syria and N. Israel 
when it was its own interest to do this. There was, at 
any rate, no immediate nec^psity for burdening his small 
territory with tribute to Assyria ; the unbelieving kipg 
was as weak in politics as he was in religion. If we^ 
possessed a fuller record of the declarations of Isaiah 
(w. 17-20 cannot be relied upon, being fragmentary, 
and partly recast by a late editor), we should prob- 
ably find that the immediate punishment of the king’s 
unbelief specified in it was this — that deliverance 
from Rezin and Pekah would be a 4 sign ’ to him, not 
of good, but of evil import. Since the king has rejected 
the opportunity so graciously given him of winning 
Yahwe’s favour, he must not look for a long continuance 
of calm days. Disaster is looming right in front of him. 

That the 4 sign ’ which Isaiah indignantly hurls at 
Ahaz is one which, in our fragmentary record, appears 
to be of happy augury, has caused a difficulty to many 
students. Prof. F. C. Porter in particular has felt 
this so strongly that he has devised a new interpreta- 
tion of Immanuel which deserves consideration (see 
Immanuel). Two chief objections to it must, however, 
be mentioned. 

(1) Immanuel — i.e., 4 God is with us ’ — by no means expresses 
the faith or the ‘underlying assumption* of Ahaz; the true 
object of the king’s worship was neither the old national God, 
nor the Yah we of Isaiah, but — policy. Hence his perturbation 
of mind, with which contrast the confidence arising out of a sense 
of oneness with their God possessed by the N. Israelites (Am. 
5143186x3). 

(2) The explanation of Immanuel as an expression of the false 
faith of the multitude is opposed by the analogy of the name 
Shear-jashub (q.v.), which conveys a truth accepted by Isaiah. 

It is perfectly true, however, that the unbelief of Ahaz made 
the confidence of the happy mothers of Is. 7 14 only too likely to 
prove of short duration. They would suppose that Yah we was 
unreservedly favourable to their people, whereas he had but 
granted a short interval before the sin of Ahaz should bring its 
terrible punishment on king and people. The sign was not as 
happy a one as Isaiah had intended. 


(c) The third piece of narrative is 81-4 (cp next art, 
§ 6). From 7 3 we already know that in 734 Isaiah had 
a son named Shear-jashub, who was old 


4. Is. 8 1-4 ; 


enough to accompany his father in his 


Isaiah 8 sons, From 81-4 we learn that 

shortly afterwards he bad another son, named Mah£r- 


shalAl-hash-baz, whose name portended the fall of the 


1 Dillmann’s objections to this explanation are — (x)that 7 xsf. 
produces the impression that the child of a mother well known 
to Isaiah and to Ahaz is meant, and (2) that 'thy land, O 
Immanuel ’ in 88 can only be understood of a historical person. 
But 7 15 can be shown to be a gloss, and Tjn* (88) should 

rather be 'y *3 ♦ pK- Certainly the passage is difficult ; but no 
other solution seems available. 
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two northern kingdoms. These two sons, apparently, 
are the * children whom Yahw& has given him,' and, 
like himself, they are ‘signs and omens in Israel' of 
divine appointment. His children, at any rate, are 
‘signs' in virtue of their names, which are doubtless 
as well known in Jerusalem as that of the crown prince 
himself. With regard to Isaiah w*e are not told that 
he received his name by divine appointment. It is 
only the prophet Jeremiah who claims to have been 
consecrated from his birth, and who may therefore 
conceivably have regarded his name as an omen (cp 
Jer. 1 zo). It is enough that Isaiah and his sons alike 
prophesy of the future, and rouse the dull consciences 
of men. Thus, when the crisis comes, Isaiah will 
not stand alone. Before his inward consecration (in 
B.C. 740?) he felt himself ‘unclean' through his soli- 
darity with his people; but now, by solidarity with him, 
the members of his family are virtually detached, like 
himself, from the ' people of unclean lips ' among 
whom they dwelL For Isaiah's wife, too, is a prophetic 
personage (83). though she may not bear a prophetic 
name ; she participates in the privileges of her husband. 

( 4 ) Chap. 20 describes the strange procedure by 
which Isaiah gave, so to speak, an acted prediction 1 of 

5 IS. 20 *k e * ate reservec l for two neighbouring 

* ' countries. The people of Ashdod revolted 

from Assyria in 713. and Judah (now itself a vassal of 
the Great King) was tempted to follow their example. 
Isaiah heard an inner voice bidding him go about, like 
one of the poorest class, without either sandals or an 
upper garment. He obeyed till the siege and capture 
of Ashdod in 71 1, which was a still more striking omen 
of the punishment in store for rebellion. This is the 
only prophetic action recorded of Isaiah. Generally 
he was contented with spoken prophecy, — either upon 
aesthetic grounds, or because spoken prophecy was less 
susceptible than acted prophecy of misinterpretation. 
The strange attire in which he appeared for three 
years need not have meant what it was at length 
declared to mean. It might have signified merely the 
prophet’s grief (cp Mi. 18 ) for Ashdod ; but as we see 
from w. 3-6, it was a perfectly unsympathetic announce- 
ment of the fate of the north Arabian countries of Musri 
and Ku§, 2 which had long been important factors in 
Palestinian politics. To this Isaiah added a graphic 
description of the confusion of the statesmen of Pales- 
tine ( 4 this coastland ' ) at the fall of the single great ally 
on whom they had counted (cp Isaiah ii. , § 9 a [4]). 

(e) From the two remaining narratives we must not 
expect too much, owing to die lateness of their date 

6 Is 86-59 next art *’ § 15 )• O ne t ^ em (36- 

other (37 9^-38 /. j ; but even the earlier is full of contra- 
dictions to the ideas and the implied situations in the 
universally acknowledged prophecies. So much, how- 
ever, we may admit to be just conceivable : — ( 1 ) that 
Hezekiah in 702-1 B.c. really did take pains to 
propitiate Isaiah, and did convince the prophet of his 
disposition to obey the divine oracles ; and (2) that 
Isaiah in consequence declared that on this occasion 
Jerusalem should escape a siege. The grounds for this 
view, however, are more hypothetical than one likes, and, 
at any rate, the details of Hezekiah's embassy to Isaiah 
and die speeches assigned to the prophet are altogether 
untrustworthy. And yet how transcendently great this 
prophet of Yahwfe must have been to have formed the 
subject of so much imaginative writing ! And how 
highly the later Jews must have valued the privilege 
of prophetic revelation to have devoted themselves so 
earnestly to filling up the gaps in its historical record l 
III. We now turn to those discourses of Isaiah which 
have no accompanying narratives. We will view them 
as revelations of a great religious character, and treat 
them with the respect due to all such revelations ; 

1 He uses the same phrase as in 818. 

8 See Cush, 1 3 ; Mizraim, f 3^; but cp Geography, f 9. 
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we will not require them to exhibit throughout a cast-iron 
7 Pronhedei con ® s tency. The criticism which we 
^ ave s^gkt to employ elsewhere has not 
tivas ^ >een control fo6 preconceived ideas 

ttvas . *»• 21 respecting Isaiah's prophetic system, 

x " 5 ‘ and we may therefore venture, as 
historians, to build upon its conclusions. We have 
heard from Isaiah's lips his own account of his con- 
secrating vision. Criticism justifies us in holding that 
he lost no time in expanding and applying the stem 
truth which had lodged itself in his mind. For both 
Israel and Judah he announced a grievous disaster, 
which to the deeply-moved prophet appeared not less 
awful than a judgment upon the world (26-3z). Never 
again did he write in a style so poetic, so sublime. 
FVobably he learned that a manner at once more 
pointed and with more personality was better fitted to 
win the attention of the people ; indeed, in 2 6-21 he 
writes, it would seem, more to relieve himself than to 
impress others. 

j In 3 1-5 Isaiah expresses himself more plainly. He 
! anticipates a captivity like that in Jehoiachin’s time, 

I when (if we may trust the narrative) few, except the 
J poorer class, were left in Judah, and says that young 
men of tyrannical character wtfll be the rulers of the 
humiliated state which should remain. 

This picture of the future (which, apart from the 
reference to the rulers who would take the place of the 
T „ . captive king, he repeated in 3 16-4 1 5 1-7 

fia 1 anc * & 8 " 2 *) did not correspond to facts. 
01-70 -34. »p| le p Un i s hment of the sins of Judah’s 
rulers was delayed ; the Davidic king remained on 
an, as yet, unshaken throne. 

Isaiah was not at all perplexed at this. He recog- 
nised the divine will that Ahaz should have a fair trial 
and choose between the broad and the narrow way. 
Again and again he offered counsel to Ahaz ; but the 
young king was too wilful to listen, and his counsellor 
began to grow ‘weary’ ( 7 13). One trial more, as we 
have seen, was given, but in vain ; and then Isaiah 
distinctly pointed to the ‘waters of the river' (*.*., to 
Assyria) as the source of the calamity in store for 
Judah as well as for Israel (87 / ; cp 526-30 7 20). 

We have but fragments of Isaiah’s discourses at this 
period ; but it is plain that the unbelief of Ahaz had 
9 la 8 greatly deepened the prophet’s conviction 
* 5 “ 22, of coming ruin ; no words of Carlyle are 

more fraught with indignation and grief than 821 /. 
Still, even here all is not dark. Many, we are told, 
not all, will rue their opposition to the divine word 
(814), and if we could be sure that 89 f. and 62-7 (1-6) 
were written at this period by the prophet, we should 
feel that Isaiah was by no means destitute of the richest 
consolation. The strict conservative view, however, 
is difficult in the extreme, and though Isaiah certainly 
believed that a ' remnant ' would (like himself and his 
disciples, 816-18) turn, in humble, penitent faith, to 
Yahw£, and so escape captivity, it is not safe to sup- 
pose that Isaiah pictured to himself its future history. 

Had Isaiah any hope for (northern) Israel ? He had 
none for the survival of the ancient kingdom ; but did 
X# Is. 9 q-3x b e believe that in Samaria too there was 
17 28 z-6 a ' remnant ’ which would ‘ turn ' ? Three 
1 ‘ important prophecies (not counting 26-ax 
and shorter passages) relate to Israel : 99 -ax (8-ao) 17 
and 28 x- 6 . The second and third of these contain 
passages which may seem to favour an affirmative 
answer ; but a strict criticism will not allow us to 
regard 177 / and 28 s/ as more genuine than 11 X1-X3. 1 
Yes ; Isaiah had no hope for the country which, on the 
ground of its past leadership, still arrogated to itself 
the name of Israel. It is probable, however, that when 
the Assyrian hosts actually drew near Samaria (later 
than the prophet had at first anticipated), Isaiah's hopes 

1 Dillmann (on Is. 28 5 /l) quotes all these passages as con- 
clusive evidence. 
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for bis own land revived. He appears at that time to 
have expected an Assyrian invasion of Judah, and in 
prophetic vision to have seen the foe pressing on to the 
capital. There is actually a record of this vision in 
11 . Is. 10 28-33 tliat ^ ne descriptive passage, 10 38-32, 
80V 17 - 32 and we have some reason to think that 

9 /> 15^^ at time uttered the defiant 

words of 89 /., and in 17 12-14 announced the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian invaders of Judah. This, if true, 
was certainly not mere patriotism on the part of Isaiah. 
There must have been some change in the internal 
condition of Judah, which to Isaiah’s prophetic eye 
spoke of a modification (surely not a reversal) of 
Yahwfe’s purpose. We can hardly err in connecting 
this with a change in the government of the country. 
It is possible that Hezekiah had considerable political 
influence even before his father's death, and that he 
was supposed, on good grounds, to have been influenced 
by the preaching of Isaiah. This will account for the 
hopeful spirit of 89 / and 17 12-14 (the present writer 
1* r„ 1 a a would formerly have added, of a third 
J passage, 1428-32, which the heading 
states to have been written ‘ in the death-year of king 
Ahaz,’ 719 B.C. ). 1 Isaiah at this time no longer appre- 
hended an immediate Assyrian invasion ; the reason 
of which is, that the Assyrian arms had (in 721 
or 720) received a temporary check in N. Babylonia. 
He was well aware, however, that Sargon would soon 
be as dangerous as ever, and if he was still confident 
in the present security of Jerusalem, it was because the 
ruler of Judah was now, what Ahaz had not been, a 
believer. For Isaiah does not yet regard the individual 
as a moral unit. If Yahwe protects Zion, it is because 
Zion's ruler has responded to the demand for ‘faith’ 
(cp 28 i 6 ). 

Eight years passed, and still Isaiah held the same 
language. For though the greater part of lOs -126 
- art., § 7) is certainly of late 

*' U:; ori gin, and written for other circum- 
* 24 27 * stances than those of the eighth 

century, yet enough remains to assure us that Isaiah 
in 71 1 regarded an Assyrian conquest of Judah as 
contrary to the plan of Yahwe. The grand rebuke 
addressed to Assyria in IO5-15 (apart from the inter- 
polations) should not improbably be combined with 
I424-27, which is the misplaced conclusion of the 
Isaianic prophecy (next art., § 9 [a], 1). Thus in 711 
(this date may, on good grounds, be assumed) Isaiah 
believed it to be Yahwe’ s purpose * to break Assyria in 
his (Yahwe’s) land, and on his mountains to tread him 
under foot’ ( 14 25). No light is thrown either in 

10 5-15 or in 14 24-27 on the condition of affairs in Judah ; 
but we must assume that Hezekiah still maintained the 
attitude of one who ‘ believed ’ Yahwe and his prophet, 
for without this we know that Isaiah could have seen no 
hope for his country (79 28 16). 

It is true, Sargpn states, in a fragmentary inscription (KB 
2 64 /I), that the inhabitants of Philistia, Judah, Edom, and 
Moab planned revolt from the Assyrian suzerainty, and entered 
into negotiations with Musri (see Mizraim, if 2 £)— the passage 
relates to the time preceding the siege of Ashdod mentioned 
above — but it is allowable to suppose either that the Assyrian 
scribe put down four of the best -known names of Palestinian 
peoples somewhat at random, or that Hezekiah confessed his 
error to Isaiah, and gave pledges of future obedience. 

At any rate, Isaiah, who had already expressed such 
strong confidence in the present safety of Zion, could not 
and would not change his tone without solid reasons. 

Again eight years elapsed ; but now symptoms of a 
change appear. The next prophecy in chronological 
.. , M order to the great ‘Woe’ on Assyria is 
l*. 18. ae- 88 . 28 7-22 (next art., § 12, end). No passage 
of Isaiah gives us quite such graphic details as to the 

1 The passage, however, is really an imaginative composition 
like the poem m 14 4^-21 (see next art., f 9, o [p], £). It is Sen- 
nachtrio's death, most probably, that is referred to in both 
poems. See Marti’s commentary, and cp SBOT % ‘ Isa.,’ Heb. 
295, where an emended text is exhibited. 
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faults of the upper classes at Jerusalem, and it is remark- 
able thht Isaiah appends to these details a solemn re- 
statement of the spiritual basis of the security of Judah. 
If we take this prophecy in combination with one of 
certainly not much later date ( the denunciation of Shebna, 
22 15-18 : next art. § 9 [£], 2), we may infer that Isaiah 
again thought he saw an imminent prospect of the de- 
portation of many of the leaders of the state to Assyria 
(cp 3 i). There was indeed still a possibility of averting 
this fate. But would these clever politicians adopt it ? 
Of the king, however, we hear nothing. Isaiah seems 
to regard Hezekiah as, to a great extent, the puppet of 
the predominant political faction. Indeed, remembering 
the story of Padi of Ekron, one is inclined to think 
that such dependence may have been generally the lot 
of the small kings of Palestine at this time. At any 
rate, Isaiah’s great object is to startle the politicians 
out of their security. He warns them that, though the 
horizon is clear at present, it will not remain so. He 
will not on this occasion say when the storm will break 
out. * Add year to year, let the feasts run their course ’ 
(29 r). Certain it is, however, that before long ARIEL 
(q.v.) will be marked out as his prey by the Assyrian ; 
Jerusalem (for this is the meaning of the symbolic name 
employed) will be besieged and reduced to great straits. 
It is not the Assyrian, however, who will deal the final 
blow. A theophany will take place ; Yahw6 himself, 
the storm -God and the war- God, will appear and 
destroy the guilty city (cp 2 10-21). 

What was the cause of the change in Isaiah’s preach- 
ing ? It was the rise to power of an Egyptian party at 
Jerusalem. The peoples of Palestine and Phoenicia 
saw in the new (Ethiopian) dynasty of Egypt the only 
power which could save them from the oppressive and 
uncongenial rule of Assyria (cp Egypt, § 66). Isaiah, 
on political, but vastly more on religious, grounds, 
insisted on the futility of an alliance with Egypt 
(chaps. 30 /). He supplemented his ‘woe’ upon 
Jerusalem by the declaration that the Egyptian allies 
of Judah should be defeated, for Yahwe himself would 
fight on the side of the Assyrians (so we must under- 
stand 31 3). This cycle of prophecies ( 28 - 31 ) is of 
the highest value both for the history of Judah and 
for the biography of the prophet. It gives us a 
graphic picture of the excitement at Jerusalem and the 
opposition to Isaiah’s preaching, and shows how the 
initial revelation of Judah's doom was gradually fixing 
itself more and more in the prophet’s mind. It also 
confirms an idea which has probably already suggested 
itself to us — that Isaiah's interest is not in the circum- 
stantial details of his prophecy, but in the connection 
between national sin and national calamity. His object 
is to reveal God in history, not — except in a secondary 
sense — to turn the course of events. 

The negotiations with Egypt do not appear to have as 
yet succeeded, and if chap. 18 (next art., § 9 [a], 3) was 
m I ill wrdten at this period, it shows that Isaiah 
18 . 18 . 8. k a( j f or a ti me triumphed over the Egyptian 
party. Otherwise he would certainly not have given 
J udah a further breathing-time. Otherwise, too, he would 
not have so calmly bidden the Ethiopian ambassadors 
return to their own land. It is remarkable that Isaiah 
should speak so respectfully of the Ethiopians, for not 
long since he spoke quite otherwise of Egypt (30 3-7). A 
fuller acquaintance with this period of Egyptian history 
might enable us to explain this. 1 It is still more re- 
markable that Isaiah should have adopted so lofty a 
tone of enthusiasm in speaking of the prospects of 
Judah. May we not venture to assume that Hezekiah 
had initiated something in the nature of a reform,* 
something which might be charitably regarded as * turn- 

1 Or, possibly, if there was a second Assyrian invasion, the 
prophecy in chap. 18 might refer to this. 

3 See Hezekiah, where the supposed fact of an early reform 
in the cultus is controverted. Isaiah’s main object was moral 
amendment ; he has no programme for any other reform. 
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mg to Yahwt ' ? Isaiah has already told us how far, 
at an earlier time, the 1 princes * of Judah were from 
practising the virtues which befitted them. Must we 
not conjecture that Hezekiah had lately made examples 
of some of the chief offenders among them {e.g . , 
Shebna) ? If so, king and prophet were destined to 
be sadly disappointed. The prophecy in chap. 18 (if 
rightly dated) had been delivered on the assumption 
that die rulers of Judah had really 4 turned ’ to Yahwfc. 
It did not indeed promise that there should be no 
Assyrian invasion.. Sennacherib would, of course, take 
the field against the kings of Palestine (including Heze- 
kiah) who had refused tribute. But it did guarantee 
(upon implied conditions) that the invasion should be 
stopped at the outset by a supernatural intervention. 
This, however, did not happen. As Sennacherib and 
Isaiah agree in stating, widespread desolation was 
wrought in Judah by the irresistible warriors of Assyria. 
To all — to the prophet not less than to his countrymen 
— this was a sign of Yahwfc's displeasure. All that 
could now be hoped for was to avert destruction from 
lft. I*. 1 e-afi. The rulers took one means 

5 of doing this ; Isaiah wished them to 
take another. x Sacrifices had never been so abundant, 
nor public prayers so fervent (ln-15; cp Am. 62224 
with w. 15 18) ; but Isaiah, like Amos, attached no 
intrinsic value to ceremonies. One means, and one 
only, there was to check the progress of Sennacherib ; 
it was to change their lives. Their God would forgive 
the past, and restore to them his protecting care. They 
would sow and reap, undeterred by Assyrian warriors ; 
they would 4 eat the good of the land. ’ On the other 
hand, if they rebelled against the divine will they would 
suffer the hardships of a siege (see Husks). 

1 If your sins be scarlet, they may become white as snow ; 

If they be red as crimson, they may become as wool. 

If ye be 1 "" 


f ye be willing and obedient, the good of the land shall ye eat ; 
but if ye refuse and rebel, carob-pods shall ye eat ’ (1 18-20, last 
fine emended). 

Even in the too brief summary ( 1 5-26), the discourses 
of Isaiah delivered at this period move us deeply. We 
long to know what effect they produced. Only a late 
tradition on this subject has come down to us ; it is 
that contained in chaps. 36 f. (next art. , § 15). It may 
be barely possible to hold that a good effect was pro- 
duced, that Isaiah assured Hezekiah of safety. If this 
was the case, he very soon changed his tone. It is 


17 . Is. 22 1-14. 


certain that, as the last Assyrian 


warriors disappeared, Isaiah, sick at 
heart, used language (22 1-14 : next art., § 9 [£], 2) 
which can be understood only as a final acceptance 
of the doom pronounced in 69-13. He bows to the 
decree of the God of Israel. For Judah there is no 
more hope ; for himself no further ministry. The 
heart of 4 this people ’ has become gross, and there is 
no possibility of salvation. Therefore cities must be- 
come waste, and houses uninhabited, and, should a 
tenth be left, this must, in turn, be consumed. For 
the small prophetic band — himself, his children, and 
his disciples — there may still be a future (cp 816-18) ; 
but he has received no revelation on this subject ; nor 
could he, without a psychological miracle, have even 
imagined a condition of things totally opposed to the 
present Only a short time ago he could anticipate 
the restoration to Jerusalem of 4 judges as at the first, 
and counsellors as at the beginning’ (I26). Now it 
would appear as if, by a moral compulsion, he placed 
himself by the side of Amos, who had prophesied of the 
guilty worshippers in the sanctuary at Bethel, that ' not 
one should flee away, not one should escape ’ (Am. 9 x). 

The reader may need to be reminded that the 
latter part of this picture of Isaiah is based upon 
-g critical conclusions which are not as 

Mtofcnv* Af ye* generally accepted. The criticism 
n of the prophecies of Isaiah is slowly 
emerging from a position analogous to 
that in which the Hexateuch was before the publication 
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of Wellhausen’s Prolegomena . The reader may, if he 
will, keep his mind in suspense as to the critical prob- 
lems of the day, and confine his attention to the 
earlier part of the present article. Should he do so, 
he will obtain a sound though an incomplete concep- 
tion of the great prophet. But to those who have 
seen the weakness of the old criticism, and the strength 
of that which offers itself as on the whole far more in 
accordance with facts, and who find the synthesis of 
new and old presented in this article historically credible, 
it may be safely said that the more they contemplate 
the character of Isaiah as now disclosed to them, the 
grander it will appear. We have not hitherto realised 
the scale and proportions of his truly heroic faith. 
What Abraham was in legend, Isaiah was in fact. He 
was prepared to trust God in the darkness as implicitly 
as the 4 father of the faithful,’ when, according to the 
noble story, he lifted up his hand, at the divine com- 
mand, to slay his only son. For we may be sure — 
the variations in his picture of the future attest this — 
that Isaiah loved his people dearly, and was alive to 
the least indications of moral progress. And yet he 
could, with breaking heart, give up the present Israel to 
its doom, so complete was his faith in the all- wise pur- 
pose of the God of Israel. How that which seemed the 
end of all things could yet not be a fatal blow to the 
divine purpose, it was not for him to judge. 

As a man and a prophet we have now fully recognised 
Isaiah's greatness. Was he also a poet? In 3722-29 

19 . Was Isaiah ! next art ' ' 8 J s * v u ery fine ta " m ‘ 

in g poem on Sennacherib is assigned to 

a poet 7 him ; but the lateness of the narrative 
in which it is placed, together with the late character of 
the phraseology, prevent us from accepting this assign- 
ment. Another fine taunting poem also has been claimed 
for Isaiah — that in 144^-21, which was not originally 
connected with the late prophecy against Babylon in 
chap. 13 (see Isaiah ii., § 9, b [9], 0 ). But ideas and 
phraseology alike point away from Isaiah, unless we apply 
a very imperfect criticism to both sections of the evidence. 

It must suffice here to mention the fact that inl 4 12-14 reference 
is made to a fully developed myth of Babylonian origin, for 
which there is no parallel in the works of thepre -exilic prophets, 
and to point out the similarity of this taunting song to that in 
37 22-29. Both these songs were probably composed with 
reference to the story of Sennacherib, and both are of late 
origin. Probably 14 28-32 (next art., | 9 [£], 3) also should be 
included in the group (see above, § 12). 

Nor can we reckon as more than a curiosity of 
criticism the theory that Pss. 46-48 were written by 
Isaiah, the first when the Syrians, the second when the 
Philistines, and the third when the Assyrians were 
overthrown. The simple truth is that Isaiah was too 
great to be a literary artist ; his words were deeds. 

The preceding sketch requires to be supplemented by 
a sympathetic survey of the prophetic literature of the 

30 Unknown P° s, - e!tilic P®™* 1 (»* PHOPHETIC 
Isaiahs. Literature). A critical rearrange- 
ment of the prophecies of the Book of 
Isaiah not only makes Isaiah a simpler and a grander 
and therefore also a more truly antique personality than 
he could be according to the older criticism ; it intro- 
duces us to a number of less original, but in some re- 
spects more attractive personages, who being neither 
public men nor ambitious of fame in an age (a tow) that 
was passing away, have not been remembered by name. 
They drew their inspiration (so they must have believed) 
from the divine Spirit which dwelt within the community 
(Is. 63 xx ; cp Spirit), and they were content with the 
hope so touchingly expressed by a psalmist of similar 
character — 

Remember me, O Lord, in the gracious welcome of Thy people ; 
Oh visit me with Thy salvation : 

That I may look on the prosperity of Thy elect, 

May rejoice in Thy nation’s joy, 

May triumph with Thy inheritance. 

(Ps. 106 4/, Kay’s translation.) 

It may be hoped that English students will not any 
longer cherish the unfounded prejudice that to follow 
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out the many traces of plurality of authorship in Isaiah 
involves less appreciation of those passages of the book 
which were not written by the son of Amoz. 

Besides the commentaries and histories of Israel, see Dr., 
Isatah, fits life and times® C93); WRS Profit Is , . C82), 205. 

, 356; Duhm, Tkeol. der Protheten, i4y -*// 

21. Literature, (’75) ; Guthe. Das Zukunftsbild des Jesaia 
(’85); Giesebrecht, Beitr. z. Jesaiakritik , 
76-84 ( 90) ; Hackmann, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia 


Exp. Tl ‘04 (beginning at 
Proph., and Mon., vol 2 ('96), though 2 
not .go deep enough into critical an ________ . 

achieve his aim ; J. Meinhold, Jesaja u. seine Zett. (*98) ; 
also S 6 of G. A. Smith’s art. * Isaiah ’ in Hastings’ DB. See 
also Deuteronomy, Hezekiah, Messiah, Prophecy, Temple. 
2-7 (other bearers of the name). See Jeshaiah, 1*6. 

T. K. C. 
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The criticism of the Book of Isaiah has been almost 
revolutionised within the last twenty years. 1 The 

1 Criticism P ro ^ ems h&ve become more compli- 
before 1880 catec *’ t ^ le methods of the critics more 

varied and subtle. The present position 
of criticism cannot be properly understood, however, 
without some acquaintance with an earlier stage. It 
is necessary, therefore, to preface this article by a 
sketch of what appeared certain or probable before 
1880. To give the student a mixture of the two criti- 
cisms would be misleading. He has to pass as quickly 
as possible through the initial stage already traversed by 
criticism, that he may not perplex himself with unreal 
difficulties. 

A. Earlier Criticism 

We must begin with the criticism of I. Isaiah (i.e.. 
Is. 1-39), and then proceed to that of II. Isaiah (*.*., 
Is. 40-66), remarking by way of introduction that 
critics in general are agreed that the final redaction of 
the Book of Isaiah must have been anterior to the 
composition of Ecclesiasticus (probably about 180 B.C.), 
because of the description of Isaiah’s wide range as a 
prophet in Ecclus. 4822-25, a passage which occurs not 
only in the Greek and the Syriac, but also in a lately 
discovered fragment of the Hebrew text 

Abraham Kuenen (’28-’9i), one of the greatest of 

2 Kuenen recent * higher critics,’ gave this sketch of 

\ the growth of I. Isaiah in the first edition 

in of his /ntyod ( Qnderzoek ) in ’63. 

A. CHAPTERS 1-39. i. Arrangement. — The earliest 
parts of the book Kuenen takes to be the two collec- 
tions, chaps. 1-12 and 13-23. The former consists 
entirely of genuine prophecies of Isaiah ; the latter 
contains some prophecies dating frorr^he last years of 
the exile. A characteristic of the second group is that 
headings are prefixed to the prophecies, with the peculiar 
term KtrD '(divine) utterance,’ or 'oracle’ (13 1 1428 
15i 17i [20i] 21 1 11 13 22i 23i). It is natural to 
assume that this was the later of the two collections, 
and it is possible that the present position of the 
short prophecy, 1424-27, is due to the editor of this 
group, who may have wished, by transferring this 
passage from 10s-126 (near which it must once have 
stood) to a place amongst the oracles of his own 
collection, to connect the two groups, and give them an 
appearance of homogeneousness. This editor certainly 
lived in post-exilic times, whereas the collector of 
chaps. 1-12 was either Isaiah himself or one of his 
disciples (cp 8a 16). Time passed, and other prophecies 
came to light which rightly or wrongly were ascribed to 
the prophet 1 Isaiah. Another editor, wishing to complete 

1 Until quite lately the school of Dillmann has been regarded 
in England, as elsewhere, among students of Isaiah, as represent- 
ing the farthest point to which a sober criticism can go. The 
willingness to reconsider things, however, shown in the art. 

1 Isaiah ' (Hastings, DB 2 [’99]) by Prof. G. A Smith, justifies 
the hope that the transition to a more consistent critical position 
will not be so slow in England. 


a Book of Isaiah, attached chaps. 28-33 24-27 and 34 f . , 
and appended, as a suitable close for the book, a 
historical account of Sennacherib’s invasion and Isaiah’s 
prophetic activity at this period. 

ii. Collections of Isaianic prophecies . — a. The 
earliest. — These are, Kuenen thought, in chaps. 2 - 4 , 
written in the first years of Ahaz, before the outbreak 
of the Syro-Ephraimitish war. 1 Chap. 5 describes 
Isaiah’s expectations a few years later, after the first 
defeat experienced by Ahaz. During the same war 
Isaiah wrote his account of his great vision (chap. 6), 
and from chap. 7 we learn what he held out in prospect 
to Ahaz at the height of the crisis. Chaps. 17 x-11 and 
8 1-96 [7] are only a little later than chap. 7, whilst the 
prophecy in 97 [8]-10 4, which in 9 10 [n] presupposes 
the defeat of Rezin by the Assyrians, 2 and the devasta- 
tion of N. Palestine, was probably delivered shortly 
after the close of the Syro- Ephrai m i tish war, when the 
N. kingdom was beginning to recover from its serious 
disasters. 14 28-32 also, in spite of the heading in 
v. 28, may be placed in this period. The Philistines, 
threatened by the Assyrian power, may have sent an 
embassy to Ahaz, the protigi of Tiglath-pileser, desiring 
his support. 

b. The prophecies of the Assyrian period. — These 
are divided into two classes — (a) those before and (/8) 
those after Hezekiah’s revolt. 

(a) To the former class belong 21 n f. and 13-17, which suggest 
that the Assyrian power was gradually extending towards 
Egypt. More certainly chap. 28 belongs to the three years of 
the siege of Samaria. Chap. 23 refers to Shalmaneser’s campaign 
against Phoenicia. The obscurity of v. 13 permits no very 
positive critical inference ; but the mention of Assyria confirms 
the Isaianic authorship. Nor is Kuenen prepared to give up 
the epilogue (w. 15-18), though he recognises the comparative 
weight of the objections to the genuineness of this passage and 
indeed of the whole prophecy. The ‘hard king’ of 194 is 
Sareon, who is actually named in chap. 20. 

(p) Then come the important chaps. 29-32, all of which belong 
to the year before Sennacherib’s invasion, and open the second 
class of the prophecies referred to. 29 1-8 is regarded as a two- 
fold prediction, first of Jerusalem’s extreme danger, and then 
of her deliverance. 8 The prophecies in 22 15-25 (Shebna) and 
221-14 were delivered not much later. The description in 
228-xx is viewed as partly imaginative ; the preparations for the 
defence of Jerusalem were such as would naturally be made on 
the approach of a foe. 10 5-12 6 was written during the invasion ; 
1424-27 is closely connected with it, and may be regarded as its 
epilogue. Jerusalem itself was threatened when chap. 1 was 
written, and IT 12-14 18 and 88 belong to the same period. All 
these prophecies express a firm assurance of the speedy destruc- 
tion of the foe. 

c. The prophecy against Moab. 

This prophecy (chap. 15 f.) receives from Kuenen a careful 
consideration. He recognises the peculiarity in language, in 
style, and in ideas, of 15 1-I6 12, which he assigns to an older 
prophet of the Northern Kingdom. The epilogue he thinks may 

1 The heading in 1 1 is of course due to an editor and of no 
authority (cp Chronology, 8 *f\ 

3 This implies the reading 'the adversaries of Rezin ’ (*TJf 
)'!p), which is accepted by Dillmann, hut rejected by Duhm and 
Cheyne (see SBO T). Kuenen, however, is not unconscious of its 
difficulties. 

8 Kuenen 's view of 29 1-8, 9-14, has been till quite lately the one 
generally held. It has been well stated by Driver (. Isaiah , 56 J.\ 
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well have been written by Isaiah, when he adopted the work of 
his predecessor, about the same time as 21 13-17 (see above, b [a]). 
The earlier prophet most probably lived before the great con- 
quests of Jeroboam II., when Edam was subject to Judah (cp 
166 with 2 K. 14 7). 

iii. The historical chapters (86-89). — These are re- 
garded as having been compiled from contemporary docu- 
ments shortly after the time of Hezekiah, and inserted 
by the collector of chaps. 1-85 (or perhaps of the whole 
book), partly to illustrate the prophecies of the Assyrian 
period, partly to supplement the narratives in chaps. 7 
8 20 (cp above, § a, i. ). 

iv. Later additions. — a . Chaps. 24-27. — The earliest 
of the exilic prophecies inserted in I. Isaiah is held to be 
that in chaps. 24-27. The evidence against Isaiah’s 
authorship is not indeed so overpowering as in the case of 
chaps. 40-66, because of the obscurity of the prophecy, 
but is still forcible enough. Points of contact between 
the language of these chapters and that of Isaiah are 
not wanting ; but there is such a striking difference in 
style, in imagery, in vocabulary, and even in ideas, that 
on this ground alone we may be sure that Isaiah is not 
the, author. Then the historical situation — however 
difficult of interpretation some features in it may be — is 
certainly not that of any of the acknowledged prophecies 
of Isaiah. Kuenen’s conclusion is that the author lived 
during the first part of the exile and that he predicts 
the fall of Babylon. On three points he remains in 
doubt — (1) where the prophet lives, whether in Judaea 
(cp 256 f 10), or elsewhere; (2) whether 24i-i3 is to 
be regarded as a prophecy, or as a description, and 
whether it relates to the whole earth, or to Judah and 
Jerusalem ; and (3) whether 27 10 f. pictures the con- 
dition of Jerusalem, or of the hostile city mentioned in 
25 a 265 — i.e. (according to Kuenen), of Babylon. 

b. Chaps. 34 /. — To the same period Kuenen assigns 
chaps. 34 / The writer’s silence as to the Medo- 
Persians and his indignation against Edom are the 
reasons for placing these chapters early in the Exile. 

Peculiar ideas and words are of course not as abundant here 
as in chaps. 24-27. This last remark applies also to 181-1423, 
but the historical situation is defined even more plainly than m 
$4/ as that of the Exile, and more definitely of the close of the 
Exile. The Babylonian oppression is presupposed, and the tone 
of the writer is evidently embittered by the thought of the suffer- 
ings of his people. This embitterment prevents us from identify- 
ing the author with the so-called II. Isaiah. The little prophecy 
in 21 1-10 is also (on account of 2 b) clearly not Isaiah's work, ana 
is probably not much later than 18 x-14 23. 

/?.* Chapters 40-66. Chaps. 40-66 are regarded 
by Kuenen (i.e., the Kuenen of 1863) as forming a 
single book in three equal parts (chaps. 40-48 49-57 
58-66) marked by a kind of refrain 1 (4822 57 21), 
the substance of which was written by one man, 
before the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, though *the 
different prophecies or poems composing it may have 
been collected and arranged after that event 

a . External evidence as to authorship. — Kuenen ex- 
amines at length the external evidence for and against 
Isaiah’s authorship of this book. 

The evidence for it is, (z) the testimony of Ecclus. 48 23-25 
(which, however, simply proves that the writer was not in a 
position to discriminate between works of different ages copied 
into the same rollj 

2. The ‘edict of Cyrus’ in Ezra 1 2 / aCh. 8623 (which has 
been thought to imply that Cyrus had become acquainted with 
the prophecies ascribed to Isaiah, but which in reality merely 
imphes that the narrator had such an acquaintance).® 

3. The use made of Is. 40-66 by prophets who lived after Isaiah 
but before the middle part of the Exile (the extreme insecurity 
of which argument, in the form in which Delitzsch presented it, 
is shown by Kuenen). 

On the opposite side, too, some external evidence is 
produced. 

1 For the later view of these ‘ refrains, ’ see Duhm or SBOT 
(‘ Isaiah *). 

8 On the question whether the publication of the ‘edict of 
Cyrus’ is a historical fact, and whether the kernel of the ‘edict ’ 
is genuine, see Cyrus, | 5 ;,Ezra iL, f 6 ; Israel, f 50/ 
Kuenen, in both editions of fit ^introduction, whilst admitting 
the fact of the return under Cyrus, maintained that the so-called 
edict- was a free composition of the Chronicler. 
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Stress is laid on the position of chaps. 40-66, which are separated 
from the preceding collection of prophecies by some historical 
chapters, and must once have circulated in a separate form. 
Without any strong grounds an editor who had noticed the 
reference to a Babylonian captivity in 886/;, may have supposed 
that chaps. 40-66 were a grandly planned supplementary prophecy 
by Isaian. 

b. Internal evidence . — i. Historical situation. — The 
most important argument, however, is that based on 
the historical situation in those chapters. All agree 
that, at least in general, the author addresses the 
Israelitish exiles in Babylon. 

Jerusalem and the cities of Judah lie in ruins; and this sad 
state of things has already lasted a considerable time (51 3 52 2 5 
58 12 68 18 19 [18 19a] 64 9>zz [8-zo] 42 14 57 12 68 12 68 15-19 [19a]). 
Deliverance, however, is at band ; Cyrus will conquer Babylon 
and release the Jews, who, on their return, will rebuild Jeru- 
salem and the temple, and enjoy unimaginable prosperity 
(4O9-XI 412^ 48i9/f44a6 4613 58 12 60 10 61 4 6612/X I n 
this connection, it is noteworthy that no mention is made of 
Israelitish kings or of sacrifices. On the other hand, the keep- 
ing of the sabbath (56 2-8) and fasting (58 i/i) are specially 
mentioned. 1 

We are at once inclined to place such a book in the 
second half of the Exile. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the writer’s accurate know- 
ledge of the very heart and soul of the exiles (see. e.g., 40 27 
459/ 466/ 49 24 56 3 /: 67 iff. 626 /. 65 4 ff. 66 1-5). 

Nor is there anything in the book suggestive of the 
pre-exilic age. If Isaiah had written it, he would 
certainly have betrayed his real as opposed to his 
imaginary period by some involuntary allusion. 

On the contrary, (1) all the allusions to the age of Isaiah, to 
the continuance of Jerusalem and of the temple, and to Juaaea 
as the home of the prophet, which have been indicated in chaps. 
40-66, rest without exception on misunderstanding.® (2) The 
proof derived by the prophet from the predictions of Israel's 
liberation and the fall of Babylon loses all its significance if the 
writer were not close at hand (see 41 1-7 21-29 42 9 48 8-13 44 19-21 
468-13 48). At first sight, indeed, the passages in which idolatry 
is attacked 8 may seem inconsistent with an exilic date; but 
observe (1) that the writer frequently has in view not Israelites, 
but the surrounding heathen population ; (2) that sometimes it 
is rather of a danger than of an actual fact that the prophet 
speaks; (3) that Ezekiel (20 30-38) refers to idolatrous prac- 
tices among the exiles by the river Chebar ; and (4) that we 
cannot infer from the attachment of the returned exiles to the 
religion of Yahwb that those left behind were all devoted mono- 
theists. 

ii. Language and ideas. — Nearly 200 years could 
not have passed away without leaving their impress on 
prophetic language and ideas. The second Isaiah is in 
fact vary different from Isaiah b. Amoz, both as a writer 
and as a thinker. 

1. Of the personal Messiah expected by the son of 
Amoz 4 (96 [5]/. 11 1-5) there is not a trace in II. 
Isaiah (see Messiah). 

It is to a widely 'different figure— the ‘servant of Yahwfc’ — 
that II. Isaiah assigns the liberation and the regeneration of 
Israel. In connection with this it should be noticed that the 
older prophet is much more universalistic in his pictures of 
the future than the younger, who is by no means free from an 
extreme nationalism, and cherishes exaggerated expectations 
of the future glory of Israel (for which, it is true, thefre are points 
of contact in some of Isaiah’s prophecies ; 6 see, e.r., 11 6 ff. 18 7 
19x8-25 28x8). * ' 

2. Other differences, too, may be referred to. 

Thus the high respect for the sabbath expressed in chaps. 
56 58 is very unlike Isaiah (contrast 1 11-15). The uniqueness 
of the divinity of Yahwfe becomes more prominent in the second 
part of Isaiah, and is proved by arguments which Isaiah b. Amoz 
could hardly have used, whilst the fundamental ideas of that 
prophet’s discourses are somewhat in the background in chaps. 


1 It need hardly be said that this is among the weaker of the 
arguments here adduced. 

. 5 Here we may reply in the words of Goethe, * Du sprichst 
ein grosses Wort gelassen aus.’ 

• These passages are 40x7 ff. 41 z ff. ax f. tAoff. 44a/; 22 

a/ r 


8 These passages are 40x7/; 41 1; 

45x4/1 466-9 12 48 x ff. 4/ 8 556/; 57 + ff. 58 x M>a xa/~68i7 
34* [5]/ 65 3/; 66 3 /, though Kuenen admits it to be possible 
that where general terms are used for the sins of the exiles, the 
reference may be to moral and religious laxity rather than to 
idolatry. Not afew passages, too, refer specially to born heathen 


4 This is one of the many points in which later criticism finds 
something to correct in the. older theories* 

• Here again Kuenen in 1863 expresses views which later 
criticism shows to be inaccurate. 
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Such — apart from the linguistic and stylistic argu- 
ment, which is not at all adequately presented by the 
older critics — is the reasoning by which Kuenen in 1863 
justified his disintegration of the Book of Isaiah. If we 
compare it with that of conservative critics we are struck 
by its superior naturalness. It is the outcome of a 
critical movement of long duration, and cannot fail to 
• be, to a large extent, in accordance with facts. 

B . Later Criticism 

If we apply the same critical methods still further, we 
cannot fail to see weak points. The earlier criticism 
8 Subsequent a * x>un£ ^ s * n inaccuracies, and the newer 
advance " criticism, after well-nigh twenty years 
of elaboration, has so far completed 
its task that Kuenen’s older view (still to a very large 
extent represented in students’ books) needs to be 
superseded. If we do not adopt that form of the newer 
criticism which is due to Kuenen himself, it is because 
a growing criticism cannot be tied down to the results 
of a single man, and because much work has been 
brought to maturity since 1889 (the date of Kuenen’s 
second edition). 

The interval between the traditional view of the Book 
of Isaiah and that which is now presenting itself was too 
great to be traversed without a halt. The criticism 
which has just been summarised will enable the reader 
to break the journey. He will now be in a better 
position to consider those points in which the earlier 
solutions of critical problems may have been unsatis- 
factory, and consequently to do justice to the criticism 
which still remains to be described. 

The fault of the earlier critics was that they had an 
imperfect sense of the deep gulf between the old and 

4 Critical new * srae *- Even the books which 
1 the most beneficial effect on pre-exilic 
Israelites were not in all respects suitable 
for, or even intelligible to, the much altered people of 
the later age. The prophetic writings in their present 
form are post-exilic works ; such pre-exilic records as 
they contain have been carefully adapted to the wants 
of post-exilic readers. With regard, then, to Is. 1-39, 
our first question should be, not, Is there any reason why 
this or that chapter or section should not be the work 
of Isaiah ? but, To what age do the ideas, expressions, 
and implied circumstances most naturally point? We 
can seldom expect to find that the whole of a long 
passage belongs to the same period, because a post- 
exilic editor would almost certainly have found it neces- 
sary to modify what the earlier writer had said by longer 
or shorter insertions. It must be remembered, too, that 
the prophets of the eighth century were too great and 
too much absorbed in their message to spend much time 
in the written elaboration of their prophecies. We can 
hardly expect to find that Isaiah left much in writing, 
and we must also make allowance for the perils to the 
ancient literature arising from the collapse of the state. 

It will be well for the student to be continually revis- 
ing his earlier results in the assignment of dates in the 
light of his later critical acquisitions. Critics are some- 
times accused of arguing in a circle because they, by 
anticipation, mention facts in favour of the non-Isaianic 
origin of a prophecy derived from sections which only 
later will be proved to be non-Isaianic. This accusation 
is not reasonable. It is necessary that the whole body 
of relevant facts should be before the student, and it 
is important to see what points of contact a disputed 
prophecy has with other prophecies which are equally 
disputed. To economise space, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to leave the student to distinguish between those 
arguments which are immediately available, and those 
which will only later be seen in their full force. It 
will be found that each step we take in the assignment 
of dates will supply subsidiary facts (especially phraseo- 
logical) in proof of conclusions already seen to be 
probable. But the student must not be in a hurry, 
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and must sometimes let difficult problems wait till he is 
riper for them. 

It is too bold to maintain that we still have any collec- 
tion of Isaianic prophecies which in its present form 
a rfcflTM a K ^ oes back to the period of that prophet. 

p8 ‘ To begin with chaps. 1-5. Chap. 1 
has, properly speaking, no connection with chaps. 2 - 5 . 
It is a preface to the whole collection of the prophecies 
of Isaiah (chaps. 2-33 or 35). It seems to be composite. 
Verses 29-31 are possibly(or probably) the close of a separ- 
ate prophecy of an earlier date (see below), whilst w. rjf, 
are certainly a post-exilic insertion (cp Marti). The early 
section formed by chaps. 2-5 has been much altered. 


It contains fine prophetic writing ; but if a disciple of 
Isaiah really bestowed much editorial care upon it — 
t.e. 9 if it was welded by such an editor into a whole — 
the traces of his work have entirely disappeared. 

Chap. 2 (soon after 740 b.c.) is composed of two different frag- 
ments of similar contents, on the day of Yahwfc (w. 6-io 18-21, 
and w. 11-17), which have been brought together by an early 
editor, and had prefixed to them an important eschatological 
prophecy (2 2-4). 1 

8 x-4 1 (735 b.c.) is nearly in its original .form (see especially 
Marti) ; but the appendix, 4 2-6, is beyond the possibility of 
doubt post-exilic. 2 It was in fact a fixed custom of later editors 
to adapt prophecies of judgment (most early prophecies were 
such ; cp Am. 3 6-8) to the use of contrite post-exilic readers by 
Messianic appendices. But what of 2 2-4 ? Why should 2 6-4 r 
have a preface as well as an appendix ? Probably it has been 
moved from its original position, to fill the place of a passage 
which had become illegible. It was originally intended to be the 
appendix to 1 29-31, which appears to be a fragment of an in- 
dependent prophecy of Isaiah against tree-worship, linked to 
1 2-26 by the editorial passage, 1 27 /. Chap. 5 1-7 and 8-24 
(525 hs editorial) form two distinct but related prophecies 
(735 B.C.). On 5 26-30 see below (§ 7, begin.). 


The next group of prophecies is 6 1-9 7 [6]. In its 
original form this came most probably from a disciple 

6. Chaps. 6 1-96. of Is f iah , < abou ‘ 734 B.C. J. It con- 
v sisted of a prologue on Isaiahs in- 

augural vision, and prophecies on the invasion of Rezin, 
the ruin of Syria and Ephraim, and the Assyrian 
invasion, and concluded with a divine warning to 
Isaiah and his disciples, and an epilogue of great 
interest, as showing the editorial care which, in this 
instance at least, a disciple of Isaiah bestowed on his 
master s work. To this has been added a fragment 
on the despair of the people of Judah ; 8 19/. (except 
the last words) are late and editorial. Other traces of 
late editorial work could be mentioned. 


One of them is the opening verse of chap. 7, which is depend- 
ent on 2 K. 16 5 (late pre-exilic), and another possibly 8 8^- io (this 
passage, however, can be defended as Isaiah’s).# Editorial work 
is also plainly discernible in 7 17-25 ; but on this we cannot linger. 

The most important monument of an editor is not 
the closing words of chap. 6 in MT (not in ®), ‘a 
holy seed is the stock thereof,’ 4 but the Messianic 
appendix, 92-7 [1-6]. This appendix, though recently 
defended by Duhm, is (in the opinion of sprne scholars) 


1 25 is a later addition to a late prophecy. 22-4 is the 
prophecy itself, which in a large sense may oe called Messianic. 
Duhm regards it as the work of Isaiah, but refers it to the 
prophet’s old age, when he may have written prophetic poems, 
like this passage and like 9 2-7 [1-6} 11 1-8, for the edification of 
his disciples. . But the pronounced universalism of the religion 
of 2 2-4, and its similarity in phraseology to passages which have 
an unmistakable post-exilic impress, and are regarded by Duhm 
himself as late, besides its want of a natural connection with the 
context both in Is. 2 and in Mic. 4 (for Mic. 4 1-4 gives a second 
edition of the passage), makes Duhrn’s romantically -sounding 
theory impossible. Cp Micah ix., § 2 c, and see, further, Che. 
Intr. Is. 9-16 ; Sta. ZA TJV1 165/, 4 292 ; Hackmann, ZukuttfU- 
erwartung , 126-130 ; Marti, /rj., KHC ; Mitchell, Isaiah i. -xii . , 
108 ff. ; and on the other side especially Bertholet, Die Stellung 
der Israeliten , etc., 97 ff. 

2 So Giesebrecht (Beitr. 27), Duhm, Hackmann, Cheyne. 
Stade in 1884 took a middle petition ( ZA TW 4 149 ff\ 

3 See Isaiah i. $ 3 n., and cp Che. Intr. Is. 37-40. The 
passage was at any rate composed and inserted later ; at what 
period, is disputed. 

4 v. 13 should probably run thus (or nearly thus): p'Va '2) 
n'KXKX3 psnsn rpjno, 'for consumption shall be on its plants, 
and parching on its productions. ’ and p are duplicates ; 
nnaxo trip yn is a second attempt to make sense of a corrupt 
passage. 
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almost as certainly late as anything in the whole com- 
pass of prophetic literature. 1 Its combination of 
enthusiasm and moderation gives the passage a unique 
position among Messianic prophecies ; to assign it to 
post-exilic times (which were not incapable of fine as 
well as poor literature) involves no disparagement. It 
is clearly an independent composition attached by the 
editor by means of the linking verse, 9 x [833]. Observe 
the vagueness of 96 [5]/, which implies that the hope 
of the Messiah was already well defined in the popular 
mind, which could easily fill up the outlines. In the 
age of Isaiah such vagueness is inconceivable. 8 Both 
these additions, when accepted as Isaiah's, could not 
but distort the interpretation of the portions really due 
to the prophet. 

The next prophecy is 10 5-126, to which 98[7]-104 
was prefixed by a later editor, probably to fill up the 
7 in e- s P ace on a roll which was too large for 

1 9 a - ft l ft f" the P«>phecy 10 5-1 1 x 6 . Originally this 
10 11 ^6 fine Passage, which is hardly to be 
J 5 " ’ combined with 5 26-30, 8 belonged to 

’ 3 °* . the same group of prophecies as 5 1-7 

and 8-24 (see above, § 8). It is nearly in its original 
form ; but, besides minor changes due to accident, 
9 14 [13] f. and IO4/X have been substituted for passages 
which had become illegible. The latter is the most 
important because (as rightly emended by Lagarde) it 
contains a reference to Beltis and Osiris which is un- 
expected in this context. 4 Chap. 10 is Isaianic, but, 
even apart from the editorial insertions (see SBOT), does 
not all come from one time. Vv. 27^-32 are clearly an 
insertion from some other source; i. e. , they were not 
written as a part of Isaiah’s great ‘woe’ upon the 
Assyrian. The passage describes the expected march 
upon Jerusalem of a foe from the N. , and Duhm 
doubts whether a passage so full of plays upon names 
can be Isaiah’s. If it is not Isaiah’s, one might 
plausibly ascribe it to Micah, who, in the bitterness of 
his spirit, makes very similar plays on the names of 
towns in danger of capture from the Assyrians ( Mic. 1 
10-15). We may probably date it 722 b.C. 10 16-270, 
at any rate, is certainly not Isaiah’s. It refers, it is 
true, to the Assyrian invasion ; but it treats this as typical 
of the attack of the assembled heathen nations on 
Jerusalem expected by late eschatological writers. It 
tells us of the great final judgment on all Yah we’ s 
enemies, from which transgressors within Zion itself 
will not be exempt (cp. Is. I28 33i4, and passages in 
the Psalms). There is, however, a bare possibility 
that some scarcely intelligible fragments of Isaiah may 
have been worked into his material by the editor. The 
Isaianic portion, IO5-9X3/. may be dated 71 1 b.c. 

To this composite work (ch. 10) three appendices were 
attached — (1) the last (12 1-6) very late indeed, so ex- 
ceedingly poor is it, and so entirely unprophetic in 
style. 8 (2) The first (11 1-8) is a description of the 

1 See Che. Intr. Is. 44-46 (cp few. Rel. Life , 98-101). 
To the works there cited (against Isaianic origin) add Volz, 
Die vorexiliscke Jahweprophetie und der Messias , 57-59 C97) * 
SelHn, Serubbabel, 36-38 ( 98). Selim places the prophecy at 
the close of the Exile ; he thinks that it refers to Zerubbabel. 
His disparagement of the phraseological argument is inconsist- 
ent with his own practice. It is true, however, that the text is 
in several respects corrupt. In ©4a [5], for instance, it is surely 
necessary to read 5 T*pn mrjrj {SBOT, Heb. 195X 

If this be admitted, Isaiah cannot have written the passage, 
for ion &nd D*Dm are not used by Isaiah. On pgD no stress 
can be laid ; the word is corrupt. See Shoe. The name of the 
king, however, if the text be emended, is not such as Isaiah 
would have disowned (see Messiah, and cp Crit. Bib.). 

3 The fact that this fine composition produced no effect on 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, is not inconsistent with the 
sketch of the growth of the prophecies given in this article 
(against Dillm.-Kittel, 90). 

3 The phrases in v. 26 are too hyperbolical as applied to the 
Assyrians. Peiser and WL acutely find a reference to the Cim- 
merians (cp 4 5-819-31). 

4 See Oebal L, and for a parallel see Chiun and Siccuth. 

8 On this point there is unanimity among critics. To make 
chap. 12 exilic with Kdnig would be needless caution. ‘ 
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Messiah as a perfect ruler — a counterpart of 96 [ 5 ]/. 

A Tumdinia ** ls not linked to the context. A 

8 . Appezuuoef 5 etter connection was produced for the 
11 18 10 T * ** f ormer passafp (9 2-7 [ 1 - 6 ]), though in 

1 * neither case is any mention made of 
that sifting of the population of Jerusalem to which 
•Isaiah (I25) refers as a condition of better government. 
There is also none of Isaiah's classic moderation in the 
terms of the description. The elaborate description 
of the transformation of the animal world, and the 
extravagance of v, 4 b, is in the taste of the later 
period. 1 

(3) The second appendix (llxo-x6) is marked out as 
such with singular definiteness. Whoever wrote 11 2-9 
certainly regarded it as a suitable close. On the other 
hand, we can well understand a subsequent writer 
wishing to insert something on the restoration of the 
exiles of Israel and Judah. The style is poor (note 
the impossible expression ‘ root of Jesse ’ for the Messi- 
anic king) ; the rhythm still poorer ; the phraseology 
and ideas late, ‘Assyria* means to the writer the 
Persian empire. This is one of the most assured and 
suggestive results of criticism. 

We have now analysed all the first part of our Book 
of Isaiah (chaps. 1-12), and pass on to a collection of 
o ten oracles (13-23), mostly on the 

9 . Wiaps. 13-33. neighbours of ^ Israelites, each with 
a heading containing the word massd (hutd ) — an ex- 
pression which specially belongs to collectors and editors 
(cp also 306, where it forms part of a late insertion). 

a. Four short passages , however (14 24-27 17 12-14 18 

20 3-6), strike the eye as having no editorial headings. 
These must once have stood in some other connection ; 
all appear to be genuine works of Isaiah. (1) The first 
is perhaps the true conclusion of Isaiah’s prophecy on 
the failure of the plan of the Assyrian king (10 5-15 ; see 
Isaiah i. , § 13). (2) The second is either an appendix 

attached by Isaiah to 17 x-xi (see below), or a short 
independent prophecy of uncertain date. (3) The third 
(which has a late, artificial appendix, v. 7) belongs to 
the time of Sennacherib’s invasion (Duhm, Cheyne). 
(4) The fourth, as the brief historical preface states, 
is contemporary with the siege of Ashdod by Sargon in 
71 1 B.c. It has been thought to predict the ruin of 
Egypt and Ethiopia ; but upon archaeological grounds 
must be held to refer rather to the fate anticipated 
for Pir’u, king of Musri (to whom Yaman, king of 
Ashdod, fled for refuge). See Ashdod, Mizraim, § 2 A 
This Pir’u, not the Egyptian Pharaoh, is the king 
who will grievously disappoint the Judahites, accord- 
ing to Is. 20 sf , to which 306 is parallel, in complete 
accordance with Sargon’s own statement in the frag- 
mentary cylinder text. The opening verse therefore 
comes from some ill-informed early editor or biographer. 2 

b. ( 1-2 J. Of the ten oracles with headings, only two 

can be regarded as certainly Isaianic — viz. (1) 17 1-6 
9-ix, 8 and (2) 221-1415-18. (1) The former was evi- 

dently written before 720 ; (2) the latter falls into 
two parts, of which the first (Isaiah i., § 17) may 
have been written in 701, and the second a year 
or two earlier. Kuenen’s former view that 22 8-xx 
is an imaginary description can hardly be maintained ; 
but it is probable that the descriptions in w. 5-7 8-10 

1 See Intr. Is. 62-66; Jew. Rel. Life , xox-xo4. Selim’s 
remark ( Serubbabel , 38) that, though this prophecy might also 
have been written at the end of the Exile, or shortly before 
Haggai, it contains nothing inconsistent with Isaiah’s author- 
ship, implies a wrong point of view. Considering the frag- 
mentary state of the prophecies ascribed to Isaiah, we have to 
ask, not, Can we with some ingenuity imagine Isaiah uttering 
this or that passage ? but, To what period does this anonymous 
fragment of prophecy most naturally belong? 

3 So first Wi. Mufri x 2 4 ; cp SBOT ‘ Isa.’ (Heb.). In Intr. 
Is. iao the Sargon-text is cited ; but Pir’u is wrongly taken to be 
= Pharaoh (so Schr. and formerly Wi.). At this period, however, 
as Winckler has shown, Egypt had not yet begun a gain to be a 
factor in Asiatic politics. 

8 On the interpolated passage (v. 7/) see Intr. Is. 03, and 
cp especially Stade, ZA TW% 10-13 (*83). 
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have been amplified. On the text of this most import- 
ant prophecy ( 22 x-x 4 ) see SBOT (Heb. ) 197. 

(3) 1438-32 may plausibly be claimed for Isaiah. In 
721 (or 720) Sargon was completely defeated by the 
Elamites at Dur-iluin N. Babylonia (Bab. Chron. B, col. 
1, lines 33-35 • KB 2 27 6/ ), which led to a pretty general 
rising in Syria and Palestine. $anun, king of Gaza, 
with the help of the N. Arabian Musri (see Mizraim, 
§ 2 b), again asserted his independence. Both in the 
N. and in the S., however, Sargon put down the 
rebellions, and £Ianun fell into the hands of the 
Assyrians. Foreseeing this, Isaiah may have written 
this prophecy ; on the other hand, the headings are not 
generally so accurate, and the language used of Zion 
seems to Duhm 1 * * * * * * * more in accordance with post-exilic 
views than with Isaiah's. Even Winckler, to whom 
{AT Unters. 135 ff.) the above historical explanation 
belongs, feels compelled to sacrifice toy 1 the poor 
of his people’ (v. 32) as post-exilic in appearance (in 
spite of 10 2). Marti agrees with* Duhm, and the present 
writer now coincides. See Isaiah i., §12; SBOT 
(Heb.) 195 ; but cp. Intr. Is. 80-82. 

(4-8) There are also prophecies in which it has been 
suspected that there is at least an lsaianic element — 
viz., (4), chaps. 15/; (5), (6), and (7), 2I1X-17; (8), 23. 
As to (4), the only portion which can be at all plausibly 
viewed as lsaianic is 16 14 (beginning ‘ In three years'). 

164^-5 has also been regarded as a scrap of Isaiah’s work. 
At any rate it has the appearance of being an insertion. To 
regard it as lsaianic, however, is reasonable only if the prophecy 
in which it is enclosed can be shown to be an older work adopted 
by Isaiah, 2 and against Isaiah’s authorship is the striking 
resemblance between v. and 20 20, and between v. 5 and 96 
[5J/ (passages suspected of being late). 

Nor is it in accordance with the critical results obtained 
elsewhere to regard part of 16 14 as lsaianic ; those phraseologi- 
cal points in it which at one time seemed lsaianic are now 
rightly viewed in a different light (e.g. , “iy?D CU3 is suspicious, 
just because it appears also in IO25 2917). The original elegy 
on Moab may be most plausibly referred to the time of 
Nebuchadrezzar ; but not on grounds derived from parallel 
passages in Jer. 48 (see Jeremiah ii., § 11 ff.). 

As to oracles (5), (6), and (7), 21 16 /. shares the same 
suspicion as 16 14, and is best regarded as post-exilic. 
The two oracles in21n / and 13-15 suggest the danger 
to which Edom and Arabia were exposed, either from 
Asur-bani-pal (Wi. A T Unters . 124), or from the later 
Chaldean invasion (Che.). As to oracle (8), Dillmann’^, 
view that an lsaianic elegy on Tyre was retouched on a 
large scale by a post-exilic writer is the most conserva- 
tive view which has still any claim to be considered. 

The blockade of Tyre by Shalmaneser IV. (who died during 
the blockade) and Sargon must have greatly interested Isaiah, 
and the prophet, if he described the fate of Damascus and 
Philistia, is not very likely to have passed over that of Tyre. 
Still it is on the whole hardly worth while to search chap. 28 
for fragments of a prophecy on Tyre by Isaiah ; the results of 
an analysis are too precarious, especially if we take account of 
recent proposed emendations of the text. We may, it is true, 
reasonably suppose w. 1-12 14 to be of comparatively early date, 
though not lsaianic. It was at any rate written before Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s siege of Tyre in 586-573 b.c. v. 13, which is a 
prophecy of the capture of the city by the Chaldeans, is 
clearly a later insertion ; it is the work of a post-exilic editor 
who neld the mistaken opinion that Tyre had been stormed 
and destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar.* The epilogue (w. 15-18, 
all in prose, except the dance-song in v. 26) is by another hand, 
and is also obviously post-exilic. 

(9) Of the ten oracles with headings two still remain 
to be mentioned — (9) chaps. 13-1421 and (10) chap. 19. 
(9) a. So far as the oracle on Babylon (chap. 13) is con- 
cerned, the older critics gave the correct date; chap. 13, 

1 Duhm dates this prophecy between the battle of Issus (333) 

and the capture of Tyre and Gaza by Alexander (33 a )» an ^ even 

suggests that the name ‘ Ahaz ’ has taken the place of Arses’ 
king of Persia from 338 to 336 b.c. _... 

* So Kuenen in 1863; Che. Proph. Is. 1 96/ *, Dillm. 
Jes. x 4 6 / In 1889 Del. Ues. 231) described this as at present 

the prevailing opinion. 1 Later criticism, however, has attacked 

it with some vigour. See Duhm’s commentary, and Che. 

Intr. Is. 86 ff. Driver’s suggestion that the body of the 

prophecy may have been written by Isaiah in anticipation of 
Tigjath-pileser’s foray in E. Palestine in 734 {Isaiah, 91 [88]) 
may be mentioned. 
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which is closely related to, but earlier than, Jer. 50 / (see 
Jeremiah ii., § ii^T) is of not much earlier date than 
chap. 40 etc. fS. The ode ‘on the king of Babylon/ 
however (144^-21), can hardly have been written by the 
author of the oracle. 

14 1-4** and vv. 22/ (which stand outside both oracle and ode, 
and are more inelegant in style than either) must surely belong 
to an editor, who probably took the ode from an anthology. 

The ode (144^-22) is parallel to the poem on Sennacherib in 
87 22^-29, 1 and both songs most probably, refer to the same 
Assyrian king (‘ king of Babylon ’ in 14 4 is therefore a mistake). 9 
That Isaiah would nave expected or even wished Sennacherib 
to be excluded from the royal tombs is indeed most unlikely. 
The fact that the poet did both wish and expect this contumely 
for Sennacherib only confirms the view that the author of thie 
ode was not that great prophet.* The phraseology, the antici- 
pations, and the ideas of the song are alike opposed to the 
theory of its lsaianic authorship. See Isaiah L, | 29. 

(10) Chap. 19 is one of the most difficult sections of 
the first half of Isaiah. 

It seemed natural that the prophet should have left some 
more definite record of his expectations for Egypt than is to be 
found in chap. 20 or chaps. 80/ Eichhom, however, could 
not see anything lsaianic either in the main prophecy or in the 
supplement {vv. 16 or 18-25), and Ewald found such a falling off 
in the style that he felt obliged to assign it to Isaiah’s declining 
years. The present writer till 2892 thought that at any rate 
w. 1-4 and ix-15 contained an lsaianic element. He now 
recognises that even this is too conservative a view, and that 
the points of contact with Isaiah are not greater than can be 
accounted for by imitation. 

Not only 19 5-20, but also w. 1-4 and 12-15 are post- 
exilic. The * harsh lord ’ (v. 4) is not Asur-bani-pal, 
but some Persian king ; the writer may not have meant 
any single king. Stylistic and exegetical data point 
unmistakably to the Persian period, though not neces- 
sarily to so late a date as the time of Artaxerxes Ochus 
(so Duhm). 

The supplement (w. 16 or 18 to 25), which possesses 
the highest religious interest, still more manifestly 
belongs to the time when the fusion of Israelites and 
non-Israelites first became a reasonable anticipation — 
t.e. , to the early Greek period. Before 275 it can 
hardly have been written. See Heres, and cp SBOT 
‘ Isa.’ (Heb.) on 19 18, and TLZ ’96, no. 20, col. 522. 

(11) Chap. 21 i-io. For a time the present writer 
(supported by Driver) accepted the view of Kleinert 
{St Kr. 1877 p. 174 ff) that Is. 21 i-io was lsaianic 
and related to one of the three sieges of Babylon by the 
Assyrians (710, 703, and 696 b.c.). The chief ad- 
vantage of that view is that it affords a ready explana- 
tion of the grief which the prophet expresses at the 
‘ hard vision announced ’ to him. The difficulties of 
the view cannot, however, be completely surmounted 
(see Intr. Is. 123 ff). Driver {Introd.) too has fully 
abandoned Kleinert’ s attractive view. Winckler’ s view 
(AT Unters . 120 ff.) that the war between Aiur-bani- 
pal and his brother §amai-§um-ukln is referred to, has 
also not found acceptance. W. H. Cobb (JBL 17 *f>ff . ) 
revises the theory of Isaiah’s authorship. He takes 
21 1-10 to refer to the invasion of Palestine by Assyria. 
Against this see Marti, Jes. 165/ Marti's own view, 
however, which is an improved form of the usual critical 
view, is not free from objection. Elsewhere (see Crit. 
Bib.) the present writer has sought to show that the 
poem in 21 2-20 relates really, not to Babylon, but to 
Edom, which, in later times, came to be regarded as 
Israel’s arch enemy. The emendations that seem 
necessary relate mainly to proper names. 

1 Cp Budde, ZA TIP 12 32/ (’92). 

2 Cobb (JBL 1896 p. 31) thinks that/ king of Babylon ’ is here 
used as a title of an Assyrian king, since Sennacherib, as well 
as Sargon and Tiglath-pileser, repeatedly calls himself ‘ king of 
Babylon.’ The supposition is as needless as it is improbable. 
The introduction to the ode can easily be shown to oe of late 
editorial origin. 

* Winckler, who originally proposed to explain the ode of 
Sennacherib {Altor. Forsch . 193/ ; so Cobb, JBL, 1896, p. a8), 
now finds it necessary to interpret it of the murder of Sargon 
(ib, 414). Maurice, quoted by Strachey (Jewish Historp and 
Politics , 166), was ‘confident’ that the description exactly 
answered to Sennacherib. Plumptre (in EUicott’s OT Com- 
mentary) preferred Sargon. 
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Let ns now turn to that remarkable collection of 
10 Chan. in chaps. 28-33, beginning, 

v * for reasons of convenience, with chap. 

3SL 32 /. 

The phenomena of chapters 32 /. are very peculiar. 
That chap. 33 is later than any part of chap. 32 is 
certain, both on account of the phraseology and because 
of the ideas. It could not indeed otherwise have been 
possible for Duhm to assign 32 1-5 9-14 and 15-18 30 to 
Isaiah. 

In SB 0 TS 2 1-8 is described as a first, and w. 9-20 as 
a second appendix. It is possible, however, that 
Bickell 1 is right in connecting w. 15-20 (he emends v. 
19 with much skill) with w. 1-5. 

The main question is not whether w. 1-5 (or 1-5 15-20) 
are Isaianic or not, for the late date of this passage is even 
more certain than that of 9a-7[i-6] 11 1-8, 2 nor can it be very 
much earlier than w. 6-8, which Duhm admits to be post-exilic. 3 
It is rather this : Are w. 9-14 a genuine though strangely mis- 
placed Isaianic fragment, akin to 816./C24? It is certainly 
conceivable that it once stood at the end of chaps. 28-31, follow- 
ing the analogy of that very striking little prophecy (cp In.tr. 
It. 180). In oitier to recognise it as Isaianic, however, it would 
be necessary at any rate to emend the text, and even then there 
is a rhetorical indefiniteness which distinguishes the passage 
from 8 xbf. 24, and does not suggest Isaiah as the author. 4 

On the whole, the remark of Stade is as true now as 
when it was first made, that when we pass from chap. 
31 to chap. 32 we find an altogether new set of ideas 
and an entirely changed situation . 5 

As to chap. 33, so far as it relates to the period of 
Sennacherib's invasion it gives in many ways an in- 

11 Chan 3 S accurate v ^ ew °f the facts. In reality, 

1 . O p. . however, j t ] S addressed to a later genera- 
tion which regards the Assyrian invasion as typical of 
later crises in Jewish history. Hence the absence of 
any attempt to imitate Isaiah’s style ; hence, too, the 
liturgical tone which presupposes a not very early part 
of the post-exilic period. 

The only question is whether we may venture to follow Duhm 
and Bickell, the former of whom identifies the enemies referred 
to with the Syrians under Antiochus Eupator (cp vu. 8 19, with 
1 Macc. 662 29 respectively), and the situation with that pro- 
duced by the battle of Beth-zacharias and the capture of Beth- 
zur (164 B.C.), when Jerusalem was at the last gasp, and the 
Jewish revolt seemed almost crushed, whilst the latter finds in 
chap. 33 two Maccabaean poems, the first written after a defeat, 
the second after Simon the Maccabee’s conquest of the Akra of 
Jerusalem 3 (143 b.c.). It is at least not impossible ; a prophecy 
later than 200 b.c. is not indeed to be expected ; but the 
phenomena of this appendix to an appendix are somewhat 
peculiar. Chap. 83 is more than usually unconnected ; it may 
therefore be composite. In this case v. z will be due to the 
editor. Moreover, the exulting tone of the latter part of the 
chapter agrees extremely well with Bickell’s proposed date. 

JO (p. 14) as a religious class-name (almost = lawless, see 
Hypocrisy) is specially characteristic of Job, which probably be- 
longs to the early Greek period. At the same time, it is not 
impossible that this usage began earlier and that the exulta- 
tion is a reaction from the preceding melancholy of the writer 
(as often in the psalms). Bickell rearranges too much, how- 
ever. 

The composition may plausibly be referred to the 
dark period of the third Artaxerxes (see Jntr. Is. 171 f. ) ; 
but the use of o'lun (see above) and the reference to the 
Tax-collectors (cp 1 Macc. 1 29 ) in v. 18 (for emended 

1 See his article in ZKM % ’97. 

3 Duhm thinks that no post-exilic writer would have written 
so drily and in such an incidental manner of the expected king. 
It is evident, however, that there were long spaces in the earlier 
post-exilic period in which the hope of the Messiah was by no 
means vital, and in which consequently the Messiah would be 
spoken of without enthusiasm. On the arguments for a late 
date, see Intr. It. 172-175, *77-180. 

3 The passage is too colourless to be dated with precision, 
but clearly belongs to the age of the Wisdom-literature, and not 
to any very early part of that period. 

4 Stack’s objection to w. 9-20, that the passage is inconsistent 
with Isaiah’s conviction that Yahwfe will not let Jerusalem be 
captured (ZA TiV 4 260), is, however, invalid, because. Isaiah 
does not seem to have had such a conviction at this period (see 
Isaiah i., 1 14). According to Duhm w. 15-20 are of uncertain 
origin| but most probably Isaianic; of w. 9-14 he appears to 
have no doubt, but places it in Isaiah’s period. 

! Stade, ZA 77^4 256 ('84). 

, 8 See^Bidtell, ZKAfi'yj, and see SBOT (Heb.) xo6 ; Marti, 
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text, see Scribe), together with the peculiarities of the 
poem, incline the present writer to agree with Marti in 
dating the work about 163 B.c. The objection drawn 
from the history of the canon is no doubt weighty ; but 
it is not absolutely conclusive (see Canon, § 39, col. 
665 , n. 1 ). 

The removal of the chaps, just considered (32 f. ) 
from the work (28-31 : Isaiah i., § 14 end) to which 

12 Chans. are app^^ed makes it somewhat 
aa-si** eas * er to appreciate that work. Though 
28-31. on iy the framework of chaps. 28-31 is 

Isaianic, the inserted passages do not all equally blur 
the outlines of Isaiah’s picture of the future. Still we 
must not on that account think lightly of the critical 
problems which remain. No part of the true Isaiah 
has been so systematically manipulated out of regard 
to the feelings of later readers as this. 

a. Let us first of all take 29 16-24 and 30 18-26. 

It b certain from the context that Isaiah was addressing him- 
self not to a penitent and believing community which stood in 
need of comfort, and whose chief fault was their dreaming of 
earthly means of realbing God’s promises, but to irreligious 
politicians and a * rebellious * unreceptive people. If we apply 
the principles set forth above (see | 4), and ask to what age the 
ideas, the expressions, and the situation in 29*6-34 30x8-26 
most naturally point, we cannot doubt that these passages are 
of post -exilic origin and addressed to the same set of people as 
32 1-5 15-20. Imagine their being intended for the same 
audience as that which listened to the preceding prophetic 
speeches, and we are disposed to doubt Isaiah’s sanity. By such a 
nattering view of the religious condition of hb hearers he would 
have defeated his own object. Besides, what ideas could the 
rulers possibly have attached to the description of a spiritually 
regenerated people ? The mention of a * great slaughter * when 
the ‘ towers ’ should fall might perhaps have arrested their 
attention ; but the only * slaughter ’ which they would have 
thought of would be that of the Assyrians, whereas the prophetic 
writer means a general destruction of all the opponents of what 
he regards as the true religion both without and within Jeru- 
salem. 

The affinity of these passages to the post-exilic type 
of thought and expression is too striking to be over- 
looked or doubted by the student. 

If. Other post-exilic additions are, probably, 2823-29 
and 30 27-33. The latter passage develops the idea of 
the ‘great slaughter’ (30 25); it is more in the manner 
of 63 1-6 (§21) than in that of the two late additions 
just considered, being warlike and grandly, though 
luridly, picturesque. 1 

28 23-29, if really Isaiah’s, must be addressed to an inner 
circle of disciples, who have assimilated the prophetic teaching 
of a ‘remnant.’ However, the leading idea of the passage is 
characteristically late. Its first occurrence seems to be in Jer. 
IO24; but it is not quite certain whether Jer. IO23-25 is 
Jeremiah’s (see Stade, Gesch. 1 676 n.)#. As to the phraseology, 
.TB^R in v. 29, which occurs only in Prov. and Job (Mic.69 b 
corrupt), is perhaps the only very suspicious word. It b most 
improbable that Isaiah would have used it. 

c. The most remarkable insertions of all, however, 
are Those in 29 1-8. According to the older critics (see 
above, § 2, i. c), Isaiah put a double-faced enigma 
before hb hearers, which only excited blank amazement 
as being ‘ out of all relation to the facts ’ ; but can 
the delightful part of the prophecy in w. 1-8 really have 
been written by Isaiah ? Surely not. 

Duhm has already recognised later insertions in w. 5* 8 ; 
and we cannot stop short there. We must evidently include v . 7 
among the interpolated passages, for here too we are struck by 
the great falling off in the style, and the wide difference in the 
picture of the future. ‘ Rhythm and parallelism came easily to 
Isaiah ; there are but slight traces of them in (all) the passages 
assigned here to a later writer. And whereas Isaiah can bear 
to contemplate a sore judgment upon Jerusalem, the author of 
w. 5 t/. has before him a future day when all nations shall 
gather together round the holy city, and be cut off’ {Intr. It. 
ify). With thb view Hackmann agrees. He b, indeed, its 
originator, except that he defends v. 7 by giving a new turn to 
the meaning. In short, hb idea is that the dream in v. 7 is 
a figure for the suddenness of the appearance of the foes before 
Jerusalem. This b ingenious ; but Hackmann forgets Job 208, 
Obad. 16 (end). 

Apart from the interpolations just considered, chap. 

* Though defended as Isaianic by Duhm, it has been doubted 
byGuthe and Smend. Hackmann (Zukutiftterwartutie, 42 /.) 
andCheyne {Intr. It, 199^) regard it as on all grounds post- 
exilic. 
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29 appears to be a combination of three distinct 
prophecies (each very short but very striking) dealing 
respectively with the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
culpable insensibility of the rulers to the divine teaching, 
and the fatal consequences of a formal religion. Chap. 
29 x 5 contains a fragment of a prophecy on the 
Egyptian alliance ; and there are two more fragments 
on the same subject in 80 x-35 and 3IX-50. 1 80 8-17 

clearly formed the close of an ancient prophetic col- 
lection ; 80 x- 3 (with 45a, and the supplement 67a) 
must have been misplaced. 

Except 281-4, the Isaianic prophecies may be 
assigned to 703-702 B.c. ; the oracle* is earlier, and pre- 
supposes the siege of Samaria. 28 7-23 may belong to 
703 ; it gives a warning to Jerusalem, suggested by the 
doom of Samaria. 

The difference between the older and the newer 
criticism is perhaps even more conspicuous in the group 

18 Chaim. c ^ a P ters ( 24 - 27 ) placed before that 
24 - 27 * we k* ve discussing. (i. ) 

Referring by way of contrast to what 
Kuenen thought in 1863 (above, § 2 iv. a), let us see what 
Duhm thought in 1892. (<2) His method is that which 

all good critics now employ ; he begins, that is, by 
removing later accretions. 

Among these be classes (1) the song in 25 1-5, which com- 
memorates the destruction of a strong city, and states that on 
this account another mighty city will praise God ; (2) the 
taunting song on Moab, 25 9-1 1 ; (3) an artistic poem (261-19) 
which stands alone in the OT in respect of the many variants 
which have penetrated into the text ; and (4) the little song in 
27 2-5. 

The prophecy itself comprises chaps. 24 25 6-8 26 20-27 1 
12/ 

278 is a quotation from the margin, which properly speaking 
illustrates v. 10 and is therefore misplaced, whilst w. 7 9-11 are 
the remainder of an exhortation to the Jews to break off from 
their sins, and so become entitled to deliverance, which is 
certainly parenthetical and very possibly a later insertion. 

(b) Let us then look first at the prophecy or 
4 apocalypse. ’ 

It describes the desolation of a great world-empire by war, 
and closes with the final judgment upon Israel’s oppressors, 
the setting up of the divine throne in the holy city, and a 
festival, full of refreshment and consolation, for all peoples. 

The author, Duhm thinks, lived under John Hyrcanus ; 
he saw the siege of Jerusalem and the devastation of 
Judah by Antiochus Sidetes, the beginning of the war 
with the Parthians, in which the Jews were forced to 
take part (b.c. 129), and the defeat and death of 
Antiochus (b.c. 128). The last is the event obscurely 
referred to in 24 14-160, which the writer cannot for 
his part regard as a happy omen, because the barbarous 
Parthians will invade and devastate Palestine. In 25 
1-5 Duhm finds the exultation of the Jews at the 
destruction of Samaria, and the demolition of the 
temple on Mount Gerizim ; 8 the * city of nations ’ is 
Rome (cp Schtirer, Jewish People , i. 1 277). The same 
background is assigned to 26 1-19 ; 259 -xx, however, 
Duhm refers to the time of King Alexander Jannaeus, 
who made the Moabites pay tribute (Jos. Ant.x iii. 18 5). 
(ii. ) The last of the dates just quoted is the . least 
important; the Moabites were not dangerous to the 
Jews in post-exilic times. The reference to them in 25 
9-ix is probably archaistic. 4 The other dates are 
rather plausible. The Parthians did not indeed actually 
invade Palestine before B.c. 40 (cp Enoch 56 s / and 
Dillmann’s note) ; but the author may have expected that 
they would do so in 128. The hatred of the Jews for 
the Samaritans might well find expression in a psalm, 

1 80 1-3 relates to the embassy to Egypt and is Isaianic. w. 4 

3 1 % are a late insertion based on a fragment (w. 6 b 7 a) which 
escribed the flight of ^Janun, king of Gaza, and his followers 
to Pir’u, king of Mwpri in N. Arabia (see Mizraim, fa b\ Cp this 
late insertion with 866 (also late), and see Wi. Musri, I34/ 
80 7^ is a late insertion of ascribe (see Rahab); 31 5^*9 is 
composite, but altogether post-exilic (Intr. It . 203/). 

2 §85/ is obviously Messianic in the wider sense, and is a 
later insertion addressed to the post-exilic community. 

, 8 Cp Bertholet, Die Stellwng der Israelite *, etc., 937. 

4 Intr. Is. 159 ; cp Smend, ZATIV 4909 9x3. 
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and the poor style of the song in 25 1-5 favours a late 
date. These passages, however, are admittedly accre- 
tions. Their date is of less importance than that of the 
main prophecy or apocalypse, which refers to so many 
popular religious beliefs. 

To Duhm’s date for the main prophecy there are 
objections derived from the history of the Canon (see 
Canon, § 39, cp n. 1, col. 665). Strong reason is 
required for making any considerable part of Isaiah 
later than 200 B. c. Chap. 83 indeed, as an 4 appendix 
to an appendix,' may, since internal evidence favours 
this, be made Maccabasan ; but can we venture to assign 
the important collection of prophecies and songs in 
chaps. 24-27 to a period even later than the Maccabees ? 

The matter concerns the history of religious ideas as 
well as of literature. Will not the period of the fall of 
the Persian and the rise of the Graeco - Macedonian 
empire answer all the requirements of the passages ? It 
is a pity that the historical evidence is not stronger ; but 
Marti’ s treatment of it in his commentary is certainly 
too superficial. 

The opening section is the monument of a time of long- 
continued misery in Syria and Palestine. Such a time began 
under Artaxerxes 11 ., and lasted till the consolidation of the 
power of the Ptolemies in Palestine (301). The frequent 
passage of Persian armies marching to Egypt must have caused 
much distress to the Jews ; and once, if not twice, they were 
concerned in a revolt against Persia. Cruelly did Artaxerxes 
punish them; as NOldeke says, * much blood appears to have 
been shed in J udaea * at this time. Most probably, too, Robertson 
Smith is right in transferring the defilement of the temple 
mentioned by Jos. (Ant. xi. 7 x) to this period, 1 and seeing in 
the narrative a legendary or even patriotic distortion of facts. 
The phrase * the city (or, perhaps, cities) of destruction ’ (24 10) 
may allude to the fate of Sidon and Jerusalem ; it would be 
unsafe to add, of Jericho. 3 26 1-19 (a liturgical poem) may 
describe the feelings of the pious community of Jerusalem when 
their city had been spared by the army of Alexander. . They 
were deeply grateful for this, but were still painfully conscious of 
the ruin wrought by the tyrant Ochus. The deportation of 
many Jews to Hyrcania and elsewhere* had made a gap 
in the population, and only by a 4 dew of healing’ (read 
DnznK *?d) from God could the martyrs be restored to their 
brethren. For a study of the ideas, phraseology, and situation, 
see Intr. Is. 145-162 ; and see below (f 21) on 637 - 64 i 2 [xx]. 


Chaps. 24-27 were prefixed to chaps 28-33 to indicate 
that for the post-exilic age the chief interest of the 

1 a i mnM latter group of prophecies was eschato- 
logical. The two closely related com- 
m6n 24.35 ^ Positions in chaps. 34 / were doubt- 
* less added to promote the same interest. 

The former, chap. 84 (observe the strange use made of 
popular superstitions), is sombre in the extreme. It relates to the 
great future judgment upon the hostile nations. These nations 
are specially represented by the arch-enemy Edom (cp 681-6), 
from whom some fresh outrage must have been suffered not long 
before the prophecy was written. This outrage was presumably 
connected with the further progress of the Edomite immigration 
into the S. of Judah. 4 

The companion prophecy chap. 85 , makes up for the horrors of 
chap. 84 . It relates to the return of the Jewish exiles and the 
glorification of their land. 

According to Duhm, the author of these works wrote 
also Jer. 50 / ; but why ? Surely there were other 
members of the same school who were capable of 
producing or redacting this final outburst of wrath at 
Babylon. All that we have a right to say is that these 
various works were written in Palestine nearly at the 
same time in the post-exilic period. If the MT of 34 
160 is correct, the collection of real and supposed 
Isaianic prophecies to which chaps. 34 / had lately been 


1 OTJCP) 438 ; so Judeich, Kleinasiatische Studien, 176; 
Che. New World, Sept. ’92 ; perhaps also We. IJG ed. 148. 

3 Sol in us (85 4 Mommsen) says that Jericho, which succeeded 

i erusalem as the capital of Judaea, was subdued by Artaxerxes ; 

ut this has been shown by Reinach (in Semitic Studies m 
Memory of A. Koh*t % 457 ff. [’97)) to refer to the invasion 
of Palestine by Ardashir, the founder of the dynasty of the 
Sassanidse, who came into conflict with the emperor Alexander 
Severus. 

8 Syncellus (Dindorf), I486. ‘ The notice is beyond doubt* 

(Marquart, Untersuck. sur Gesch. von Eran, 26 (’96]). Note 
the Jewish name Hyrcanus. Artapanus too— a Jewish Hellenist 
— bears a Hyrcanian name (Marq.). 

4 See Edom, | 9/ ; and cp Torrey, JBL 17 Che. Intr. 
Is. 9X0 /, JBL 17 907/ 
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attached were already a * book of Yah we' — i.t., a 
sacred scripture. These two prophecies, then, were 
very probably the latest of the group. 

To an equally late period we must refer the appending 
IB Ghana. °* certa * n narratives (chaps. 36-89) to 
1 Which reference has been made already (see 

W Isaiah l, § 6). 

These narratives, which are derived ultimately from prop 
biographies, 1 agree in most respects with the text of 
18 13 17-20 ip. The older critics were in the main right ; 
their analysis of the narratives was incomplete, and they gave 
too much credit for accuracy to the account as a whole. Under 
the influence of this impression they assigned too early a date to 
the historical document from which it seemed to be derived. 

It has been shown (especially by Stade and Duhm) 
that Is. 36-39 consists of two distinct narratives ; (a) 
36 1-87 9« 37/. W 87 9 *-36 88 f 

(a) Psalm. — As to the inserted passage, 889-90 
( Miktdbh of Hezekiah) which Kuenen in 1863 did not 
deny to Hezekiah, there can no longer be«any doubt that 
it is a post-exilic thanksgiving-psalm on the deliverance of 
the faithful community of Israel from some great danger 
(cp Ps. 30) ; * the song or 1 supplication ’ (see Michtam) 
is not found in the parallel section of Kings. 

(P) Mdshdl . — Another passage, which to the last was 
held by Kuenen to be Isaiah's (though he recognised the 
weight of the counter arguments), and certainly belongs 
to the original narrative (more strictly to the second of 
the narratives) is held by Stade,* Duhm, Cheyne, and 
Marti to be certainly post -exilic. This is 87 22 £-32. 
Evidently this was taken by the narrator (or more prob- 
ably by the first editor) from some lyric anthology, such 
as that from which we have already supposed the song 
in 1443-ax to have been taken. It is in feet a fine * dra- 
matic lyric’ (cp Pss.46 48), showing at once a vivid 
realisation of the traditional story, and a sense of its 
continued value to the community, which (as we have 
seen) regarded the invasion of Sennacherib as typical of 
a great future event. 

The final redaction of the first half of Isaiah may be 
dated (like the appendix to chap. 19) about 250- 
220 B.c. ; but this is not free from doubt. 


On chaps. 40-48 we can be somewhat briefer. Taking 
this collection for the moment as a unit, and putting 
IB Ghana. as ^ e ^ but historical considerations, we 
° 40 - 4 B can no more riream of assigning it to Isaiah 
* than of ascribing ' By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down and wept’ (Ps. 137 1) to the authorship of 
David. There might have been a case for the Isaianic 
origin of ' Go ye out from Babylon ’ (4820), if only the 
passage had run, * Behold, in the latter days my people 
shall go forth from Babylon.’ There might have been 
a case for such an origin of ‘Thus saith Yahw& to 
Cyrus’ (45 1), and of ‘Our holy and our beautiful 
house ... is burned up* (64xx[zo]), if these passages 
had been introduced by ‘ Behold, I will raise up a king, 
Cyrus by name,’ and ' In days to come Yahw6 will send 
fire upon Jerusalem.’ No literary critic, however, 
would dream of supposing that the author of chaps. 40-. 


(Duhm would say 40-55) ; he was right, at any rata 
negatively, as regards chaps. 56-66. Where he failed 
was in not giving due weight to certain phenomena in the 
second part of chaps. 40-66 which (as conservative 
critics saw) pointed away from Babylon as the place, 
and from the closing years of the Exile as the time of 
composition. 1 

It is this second part of chaps. 40-66 that we have 
now to consider. 

17 Ghana. ^ rst 3 ues tion i*. Have chaps. 49-55 

17 4M5 ^ een ^ktly assigned to the Second Isaiah? 

*9-00. Kuenen himself in 1889 already saw 

the difficulty of his former position. 

He came to the conclusion that chaps. 50/ 54/ were written 
after the return from Babylon, and even expressed some doubt 
whether chap. 49 should not be added to the group (OmLW 
2 137/ 142). In 536 b.c. the Second Isaiah might have brought 
the original Prophecy of Restoration to Judaea (ib. 145), and 
Kuenen thought it not unreasonable to credit the same great 
writer with the composition of the four chapters just mentioned. 

(b) Kosters, too, who did not accept the tradition of 
a return in 536, was of opinion that 49x2-26 51x-x6 
51 17-52x2 54/. 1 cannot have the same origin as chaps. 
40-48. They were written, according to him, in 
Palestine, but not by the Second Isaiah. The following 
are Kcster’s arguments. 

x. As to style and diction. There is 1x0 doubt a general 
resemblance to chaps. 40-48. But observe that nowhere in these 
passages are the persons addressed described collectively as 
'Jacob* and 'Israel,' and that in 62 x Jerusalem is called the 

1 holy city ’ (Bhp_n TJ7), a characteristically late phrase, found 

also in 48 2 (which is probably interpolated), and in Neh. 11 x x8 
Dan. 9 24 ; cp also 64 xo [9], ' thy holy cities ’ n^). 

2. As to contents. Almost throughout, the point of view is 
shifted from the exiles at Babylon to the small and struggling 
community of Zion. There are indeed points of contact with 
the preceding prophecies ; but this only proves that the writer 
of inis section was acquainted with the other work, not that he 
wrote it. Moreover, when he comes to speak of the departure 
of the exiles from Babylon, his expressions are inconsistent with 
those of a parallel passage in the other work 8 (contrast 52 12, ' not 
in hurry snail ye go out,* with 48 20, ' flee ye from Chaldaea. ’), 
and if not in 62 io-X2, yet in 49 12 18 he admits the idea of a 
general return of the Diaspora, which is not mentioned in the 
earlier chapters, but was one of the chief hopes of the later Jews. 
(See also Kuenen's argument from internal evidence, Ond.P) 

2 138, or Intr. Is. 296 f.\ 

(c) On the other hand, several things must be 
observed. 

(x) The disputed passages are written in the manner of 
II. Isaiah, and contrast strongly with chaps. 56-66; (2) 

they display an optimistic idealism which residence in the 
Jerusalem of Haggai and Zechariah would have speedily 
diminished ; 4 and (3) the address in 65 2, appropriate enough 
for a preacher in Babylonia, would have sounded hollow and 
insincere if spoken at Jerusalem. 

Thus the evidence does not all point in one direction, 
and a reconciling theory is required. Let us then 
suppose that the passages in question were written in 
Babylonia by a writer of the school of II. Isaiah, but 
with an eye to the circumstances of Judaea. The 
writer’s object was partly to induce Babylonian Jews 

with severe reproaches addressed to his own contemporaries, 
whom he conceived to have fallen back into obstinate unbelief 


66 was a prophet of the eighth century who had become 
dead to his actual present, and lived again in imagina- 
tion among men still unborn. 4 

On this point the newer critics have nothing to add 
to what was so well said by Kuenen in 1863. Indeed, 
that eminent critic in his earlier stage was right both 
positively and negatively as regards chaps. 40-48 5 

1 K&nig (Eini. 266) also recognises that these narratives came 
from a separate work of prophetic origin. 

* See Che. Proph. Is. 12x8/, Intr. Is. 9*4 ff* ; Skinner, 
Isaiah, 1-89, p. 278, who holds, however, that the song is based on 
a record of maividual experience, which was adapted for use in 
the temple by an editor. 

* See Kings, Books of, 1 9. * 

4 This was long the theory- by which Franz Delitzsch sought 
to reconcile the requirements of criticism and of orthodox 
theology. 

8 The later insertions (apart from the Songs on the Servant) 
detected by recent critics in chaps. 40-48 cannot be discussed 
here. The most remarkable of these are to be found in chap. 48. 
The editor has actually interspersed the Second Isaiah’s writing 


(see ‘ Isaiah,’ SBOT). Nor can we here consider the question, 
Where did thAnuthor of chaps. 40-48 live? Probably the right 
answer is, at Babylon. See Intr. Is. 273-276, 282 f. 

1 In x88o-8x the present writer began, not from a conservative 
point of view, to set forth these phenomena on a huge scale, and 
to indicate the provisional conclusions to which they appeared 
to lead (see Prophecies of Isaiah, and the art. ' Isaiah ’ in Ency. 
Brit.Pfj. He has lately (1895-97) summed up the results of a 
second period of study in the Introduction to Isaiah and in his 
contributions on Isaiah to SBOT. To these works and to 
Duhm[s commentary (which has given the first complete ex- 
planation of the historical background of most of Is. 56-66) he 
must send the reader for a feller treatment of the subject. 
[Marti’s fine commentary can now be added.] See also the im- 
portant critical notes on Isaiah in Stade’s GVI t vol. x, which 
really opened the subject to discussion. 

* 49 x-xx 60 52 13-68 xs he treats in another connection. See 
farther on in this article (f 18). 

* Kosters also refers to Dfto, ' from thence,’ in 52 xx, as proving 
that the writer was not at the time in Babylonia; but is 
48ao we have 'from Babylon,’ ' from Chaldaea. ’ 

4 The words, ‘ the people in whose heart is my law’ (51 7% 
would be strange in d eed if written at Jerusalem. 
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to go to Judaea and assist in the regeneration of Israel, 
partly to encourage sorely tried workers in Jerusalem, 
such as Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi 

Selim ( Serubbabel , ’99) has endeavoured to show that 
chaps. 40-55 were written, not in Babylonia, but at 
Jerusalem between 515 and 500 B.C., to comfort the 
Jews for the failure of the high hopes attached to Zerub- 
BABEL Those passages which seem to refer to 

the fall of Babylon he regards as having been written by 
the same author at Babylon about 545 B.c. 

The passages which are most certainly Babylonian are, Sellin 
thinks, 40 18-ao 41 2-4 41 6-8 [41 17.20 ?] 41 25 42 14.16 48 1-6 48 14 
44o-xx 4426*28 461.13 46 1/ 6-8 106 xx 47 4814 (20/?). The 
reference in various passages to 4 the former things ' (41 22 429 
489 [f] 1 469) with which “new things’ (42 9 486) or ‘a new 
thing ’ (48 xo) are contrasted is explained by this theory. The 
successes of Cyrus are the ‘former things’ prophesied some 
thirty years ago, the glorification of Israel and the accomplish* 
ment of God's purposes for the world through Zerubbabel, as 
the Messianic king of Israel, are the ‘ new things’ now just 
being announced. 5 * When the hopes attached to Zerubbabel 
failed in one sense, the prophet was still able to look forward to 
their realisation in another (see chap. 58). 


It is absolutely impossible to accept this theory as a 
whole. But to those who do not accept Rosters' theory 
(that chaps. 49-55 are a later appendix to chaps. 40-48) 
it may seem plausible to hold that chaps. 40-55 were 
written at Babylon with the object of encouraging the 
community of Jerusalem to hope for a speedy regenera- 
tion, and of stimulating patriots in Babylonia to go 
to Jerusalem and help forward the cause of progress. 
We say ' at Babylon, ’ because certain passages pre- 
suppose that Jerusalem is desolate, which, strictly 
speaking, it was not. Only a writer living at a dis- 
tance from Judaea can have indulged in such idealism. 

Another difficult problem relates to the four very 
beautiful songs on the Servant of Yahwfc (42 1-4 49 1-6 
18 Servant of 50 4-9 52x3-53 ia). It has been doubted 
VoVinrA SATim whether these songs are exilic or post- 
n ® 8 * exilic.* A careful exegesis, however, 
proves that they could be removed without material 
injury to their surroundings, and that the tone of 
thought differs from that of the prophecies among 
which they are placed. They must have received 
their present position from a later editor, who wrote 
425-7 497-90 ( or 9 * 12 ). but not 50io/ t which (cp 
Intr. Is. 302 f. ) is more recent still. These passages 
were designed to link the songs with their prophetic 
framework. The inserter and editor cannot be identified 


with the Second Isaiah ; still less was he the author of 
the songs. He did his work subsequently to the 
expansion of the original Book of the Second Isaiah ; 
in other words, he had before him the main part of 
Is. 40-55. 


The songs on the Servant of Yahwfe have one general 
object — that of exhibiting the highest Israelitish ideal in 
accordance with law and prophecy. They are not, 
however, without differences among themselves, which 
require to be studied. 

In the first three songs the Servant is ‘ an imaginative 
fusion of all the noble teachers and preachers of the 
Jewish religion in and after the time of Ezra, 4 those of 
whom the writer of Daniel says, ‘ * And the teachers shall 
shine as the splendour of the firmament, and those who 
make the many righteous as the stars for ever and ever ” 


l But the text seems to be incorrect (see SBOT ’, ad loc.). 

8 The ‘ new things * are here described <^uite correctly, except 
so far as relates to Zerubbabel. It is possible that the writer of 
chaps. 40*48 did mean to suggest that the successes of Cyrus had 
been prophesied a good while before they took place. The 
older prophecies were no doubt accommodated by interpreters 
to present circumstances. 

* Duhm; Smend (A T Rel.-gtsck. 260/C); Che. Intr. Is. 
304^; SBOT , ‘Isa. 1 ; Schian, Die Ebed-J ahwe-Lieder in 
Jes. 40-66 C95) ; Rosters, Th. T, ’96, p. 588^., agree in holding 
that die songs on the Servant were not originally intended for 
their present position. On Laue, Die Ebed-Jakwe Lieder im 
II. Teil des Jes. ( 97), see SBOT (Heb.) 126/, and on the 
views of Sellin. Kittel, and Bertholet, see p. ***/ 

4 Duhm rightly points out that the quiet, concentrated 
character, ana the missionary and pastoral activity ascribed to 
the Servant, will only suit the period opened by Ezra. 
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(Dan, 123).' These the poet may have supposed to 
form a band, whose members would proceed in various 
directions to ‘bring the law to the nations' ( 42 x). 
Their experiences were not uniformly favourable ; but 
they knew that in the end their faith *in the God who 
sent them would be rewarded. 

In the fourth song, however, the conception of the 
Servant is somewhat modified. Looking back on the 
sufferings of righteous Israelites both under Babylonia 
and under Persia, the poet saw them irradiated by a 
glorious divine purpose. * He fused the different name- 
less martyrs into one colossal form, and identified this 
personage with the people of Israel, not perhaps without 
a thought of Jeremiah, who certainly regarded himself 
as representing the true Israel' It would seem that 
the opening and closing stanzas (1-3 14/., see emended 
text in SBOT) were written after the description of the 
fortunes of the Servant as a framework to receive it 

Schian and Rosters think that this last of the songs 
was written by a different writer from the rest ; it is the 
oldest of the songs according to the former critic, the 
most recent according to the latter. The grounds of 
this view do not appear to be adequate. Already in the 
third song there is an approach to the characteristics of 
the fourth, and the phraseology of the latter is much 
less obscure than has commonly been thought, if proper 
text-critical methods are applied. 

Cp Budde, ‘ The so-called “ Ebed-Yahweh Songs,” etc./ Am. 
J. Theol ’99, pp. 499-540. See further Servant of the Lord. 


It would seem that after the insertion of the Songs in 
Is. 40-55, a prophetic writer did them the highest 

1 a « *1 . honour in his power by imitating them. 

teflhSuS Three brief soliloqrnes of this ideal 
F J personage (61 1-40 62 1-3 and 6/.) are 
introduced in chaps. 61 f (on which see below, § 20). 
The writer evidently regards the Servant as a personifi- 
cation of the company of prophets of whom he himself 
is one, and gives vividness to his prophecy by introduc- 
ing the Servant of Yahwfe first as discoursing on his 
delightful mission, and then as importuning Yahwi to 
fulfil his promises. 1 

At this point the present writer may refer to the 

20 Present theory (based on an earlier one 

. .. proposed in 1881 in the article * Isaiah ’ 

“??___ U6r in Ency. Brit. ) which he put forward 
theor 3 r - in JQR , July and Oct. ’91. 

He divided the work of the Second Isaiah into two books, 
viz. (1) chaps. 40-48, and (2) a broken collection of discourses, 
consisting of chaps. 49 1-52 12 ; 62 13-68 xa (a later insertion by 
the Second Isaiah), 54 /, 56p-57 21 (beginning with a long 
passage from an older prophet), and 66-62. The second book, 
being left incomplete by the author, was well adapted to receive 
additions from the Sopherim, or students and editors of the 
religious literature. Such additional passages were 66 x *8 
58/ 63-66. 

This theory was in advance of the current criticism 
of the time, but is now superseded by a more completely 
defensible theory. 

Chaps. 56-66 contain no works of the Second Isaiah, 
but, with the possible (or probable) exception of 687- 

21. Chapa. 56-66. 64 ”• to nearly the same 

00 00. penod — that of Nehemiah. 

Duhm indeed assigns all these eleven chapters to a single 
writer of Nehemiah’s age whom he calls Tnto-Isaiah (as the 
successor of Deutero-Isaiah). The date is, on the whole, 
correct, so far as regards 56-68 6 65/ ; this portion gives a vivid 
picture of the difficulties with which Nehemiah and Ezra con- 
tended, and throws fresh light on the dealings of the orthodox 
Jews with the Samaritans. 2 On the other hand, the view that 
the hook has anything like literary unity, and that it is the work 
of one man, is not at all satisfactory. Cp Gressmann, Ueber die 
in Jes. c. 56-66 vorausgesetzten Verh&ltmsse (’98) ; Littmann, 
Ueber die Abfassnngsseil ties Trito-jesaia (’99). 

We may hold it to be practically certain that chaps. 
60-62 were written as an appendix to chaps. 40-55 ; 
probably the original order was 61 62 6Q (cp Duhm). 
As to 569-57 X30, it belongs indeed to the same period 


1 So Che. Intr. Is. 346 ; hut cp Duhm’a commentary. 

3 Ed. Meyer (Entst. Jud. zaa) recognises this ; cp also Che. 
Jew. ReL Li/e, 27-29, 45. 
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as the surrounding prophecies ; but it shows in a special 
degree the influence *of EzekieL 

We now pass to chap. 687-64x2 [n], which stands 
in many respects alone in the prophetic literature. It 
is at any rate later than the neighbouring prophecies, 1 
for though some illustrate it by Neh. la, the prayer of 
Nehemiah there given, and his account of what he 
found at Jerusalem, do not correspond to such a terrible 
situation as we find in this strange work. That a date 
in the age of Nehemiah is impossible cannot indeed be 
said, considering how imperfect is our information. 
But it is more probable that the work is a fresh monu- 
ment (cp on chaps. 24 - 27 , § 13) of the oppression and 
persecution of the Jews by Artaxerxes Ochus. Pos- 
sibly the opening verses (687-14) were added later to 
soften the gloom of the passage (cp Ps. 89 ). 

For objections to this view see G. A. Smith (Hastings’ DB, 
2495), and Marti'* commentary. (Marti has to account for 
64 9- 1 1 by making it a later addition.) The objections are not 
insuperable. 

z. The view under consideration separates 63 7*64 12 [11] from 
the other compositions which make up chaps. 56-66. It is set 
apart already, however, by its form and contents. 

2. The panage expresses a consciousness of guilt not to be 
found in JPss. 44 74 79, which, also, have been assigned to 
the time of Ochus. But it was possible, even after the intro- 
duction of the Law by Ezra, to take different views of the rela- 
tion of the people to its God, according to the extent given to 
the conception of the people. The inner circle deserved to be 
called pious and loyal to the covenant (Ps. 44 17 [18] 79 2); but 
the people at large were far from corresponding exactly to this 
description ; they were ‘ neither cold nor hot.’ 

3. In 63 18 the possession of the Holy Land is said to have 
lasted but ‘a little while,’ which points to an earlier part of the 
post-exilic period. The text, however, is notoriously doubtful. 
63x8 should be emended thus (see SBOT, 1 Isa.,’ [Heb.] 202) — 

Why do the wicked trample thy dwelling-place ? 

Our adversaries tread down thy sanctuary. 

Marti’s suggested emendation is hardly an improvement upon 
this. 

4. In 64 11 [10] the temple, over the destruction of which the 
liturgical poet laments, is described as ‘ our holy and our glorious 
house where our fathers praised thee,’ which points to the first 
temple. But (x) the first and the second temple are regarded 
by Haggai (2 3 9) as the same house, and can be so regarded by 
another writer, and (2) the second temple had no doubt been 
enriched by offerings from the Jews abroad before the time of 
Ochus (cp Zech. 6 10 f.). 

5. Ps. 74 points to the conviction that prophecy has ceased in 
Israel. But Is. 68 7-64 betrays no such conviction. We must, 
however, be quite sure of the correctness of the text of Ps. 74 9. 
There is much corruption close by. ‘ There is no prophet any 
more ' is, on more than one ground, to be regarded as a gloss on 
the corrupt reading yn\ which should be tnpQ (‘ sanctuary ’). 
4 There is no longer among us any sanctuary.' 

There is one alternative, no doubt. This is to suppose that 
the authors of Ps. 74 and 79 and of Is. 63 7, etc., threw themselves 
back imaginatively into the time of the Cnaldaan invasion. The 
commemorative fast-days would provide an occasion for this. 
(So Psalms, Book of). This, however, is not quite such a 
natural view as that here adopted. One may admit that there is a 
general resemblance between most of the products of the later 
Persian period ; but those which express the deepest misery can 
hardly find a home except in the Deriod of the insane cruelties 
of that degenerate Persian king, Ochus. It is remarkable that 
there are parallels of thought, expression, and situation between 
Is: 687-64 x2 [xx], and Ps. 74 and 79, to which Robertson Smith 
has already given this date. 

To a still later time belong two outbursts of bitter 
animosity in 60 10/ 6623/ 

The final redaction of chaps. 40-66 may be placed 
with probability in the early part of the Greek period. 

The first half of the Book of Isaiah 
JnuZZFSS (unless chap. 88 be of a later date) 
ox cnapa. «o-oo. ^ completed between 250 and 220 
B.C. (cp § 15, end), and there appears to be no reason 
why the second half may not have reached its final form 
about the same time. On the redaction of Isaiah as a 
whole see above, § x (end). 

t. Recent commentaries . — For 4 college students ’ no better 
bode can be recommended than Skinner’s commentary in the 
Cambridge Bible (2 vols., ’96, '98), with 
28. Literatim, which Driver's Isaiah ( 4 Men of the Bible *) 
may he combined. For special students the 
commentaries of Delitzsch (4th ed., ’89), Dillmann and Kittel 
(6th ed. of the Jesaja in KGH, ’98), Duhm in UK (’92), and 

1 It could not he placed in its chronological order at the end 
of the book because of the unmitigated gloom of the conclu s io n . 
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Marti in KHC (1900) are indispensable helps ; on the whole 
Marti’s is at present the most helpful commentary ; but it needs 
supplementing. H. G. Mitchell’s Study qf is. 1-12 (New York, 
’97) is a good book for those who do not read German. 

2. Among the well-known excellent introductions to the 
whole OT, none is as critical from the point of view of 1900 as 
was that of Kuenen (Ond.® 2 [’89) ; German translation *92) 
ten years before. One special introduction has appeared 
(Cheyne’s Introduction , etc., ’95 ; Germ, transl ’97). 

3. Among dictionary articles G. A. Smith’s may be specially 
mentioned (Hastings’ DB 2 485^ -498a). This writer’s earlier 
volumes on Isaiah Isaiah,’ in Expositor’s Bible , two separate 
parts, ’88, ’90) ; stimulating as they are. are open to very 
much adverse criticism. (English critics have lain too much 
under the spell of Dillmann.) This scholar is now giving way 
to the force of argument (whether his point of view is quite clear, 
careful readers of Duhm and Marti, and of similar books on other 
prophets, will be able to judge). His article, however, is, to- 
gether with Skinner’s unpretending but learned work, one of 
the most hopeful signs in English Bible-study, which at present 
in the OT department is too predominantly 4 moderate.’ G. A. 
Smith’s inclusion of the 4 theology ’ of Isaiah (a bad but gener- 
ally accepted term) limits the criticism somewhat unduly, and 
leads him into statements which are not as securely founded as 
one could wish. But he is true to himself, and what he says, 
even when critically defective, is sure to be educationally most 
useful. The bibliography, which occupies over two closely 
printed columns, is so full that it would seem like imitation to 
give the like here. Besides, it is really better for the student 
to find out bibliographical details for himself from the references 
contained in first-rate books. C. H. H. Wright has a learned 
article in Smith’s DBP) 1 1450-1474, and Klostermann in PRE$) 
6585-607. To learning Klostermann joins a singular independ- 
ence of view ; but he often leads the student on rough, unpassable 
ways. 

4. Investigations 0/ parts of Isaiah. Articles by B. Stade 
in the ZA T\V (’8i-’84) have left their impress on all later works 
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cp Siegfried’s review, TLZ, ’90, p. 568. We find these worcETir 
the preface, 4 1 can find no other epithet for Dillmann’s treat- 
ment of the text but “antiquated.’' It cannot be right for an 
interpreter to put sentences into the mouth of such masters of 
speech as the prophets, which by the awkwardness of their 
form and the unnaturalness of their contents are nothing short 
of offensive.’ Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jes. (’85X Winck- 
ler, AT Untersuch ’97; Altorient. Forsch. ’93, etc.; J. Ley, 


Histor. Erkldrung des zweiten Teils des Jes ('9; 


illibk 


Meinhold, 


Die Jesaja- er sdhlungen Jes. 36-39 (’98), valuable. K6nig, 
The Exile's Book of Consolation (’99), based on two articles 
in the Neue Kirchl. Zt., Nov., Dec., ’98 (exegetical and con- 
troversial). Neubauer and Driver, The 5yd chapter 0/ Isaiah 
according to the Jewish interpreters , 2 vols. '76, ’77. See also* 
Isaiah L; Immanuel ; Messiah ; Servant of the Lord. 

5. Earlier works. Among older commentators Vitringa (2 
vols. fol., 2714) stands out by his exemplary thoroughness. But 


40, 41 ; 2nd ed. . 67, 68), Dillmann (5th ed. ot Knobel s Jes. in 
KHG , ’90) worthily followed. Cp Del. JesajaW, 30-36, where 
the titles of Cheyne’s earlier works on Isaiah are given ; Che. 
Proph. Is. (3) 2268-286; Intr. Is. 283-295. 

6. Text of Isaiah. The greatest weakness in most commen- 
taries on Isaiah is their too great dependence on the MT. 
Among the older exegetical scholars of our day no one has 
perceived this so clearly as Klostermann, as can be seen to 
some extent from his article in PREP) just referred to, and 
still more from his indispensable work, Deuterojesaja , Hebrdisch 
und Deutsch, mit A nmerkungen (’03). If the present writer’s 
Book of Isaiah in SBOT (Heb.), *99 (cp English edition, ’98)’ 
should be grouped by scholars with this little work, and with 
the collections of critical emendations of other able workers, it 
will be a recompense. For many specimens of the fine work 
of Seeker, Lagarde, Gr&tz, Duhm, etc., the reader may be 
referred to SBOT. Later results on several parts of Isaiah will 
be found in Crit. Bib, T. K. C. 

ISCAH (nap? ; , €C X A [ADEL]), daughter of Haran 
L x (Gen. 11 29). The strong probability is that 4 the father of 
•"ISO* ’ i* a variant of 4 the father of ’ (similarly Ball, Gen. 
59» foot). But instead of comparing Heb. kasdtm and Ass. 
kaldu , we can now see that nao 1 comes from na^Oi which was a 
necessary emendation of nsfc* See Milcah. t. K. C. 

I8CABI0T. See Judas Iscariot. 

I8DAEL. RV m *- Giddel (icAahA [BA]) i Esd. 633. 
=Ezra 256 Giddel, 2. 

ISHBAAL (T’lOp’K or §§ 20, 31, 42, Le- 

man of Baal [= Yahwi] ; cp die Greek forms EICBaaA 
[end of 1], icBaaA [end of 2], also the form Eshba'al 

i, in MT of 1 Ch. 833 839 : ACABaA. I€BaaA [BJ 
BaaA [A] icBaaA [L, M in $39]). 

i. Most critics hold that the true name of Saul’s 
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successor was, not Ishbosheth (j^a tf**), but Ishbaal, 
and they account for the form Ishbosheth (‘man of 
shame’ — i. e. , of the shameful idol), and for the faulty 
pronunciation Eshbaal by religious scruple ; see Hos. 
2 x 6 [x8 ]/, and cp Hos. 9 xo Jer. 824 11 13 and 9 of 

1 K. 18*5 ; see also Jerubbaal ; Meribaal. Bosheth 
for Baal gratifies the love of alliteration. 

iL J astro w thinks that Bosheth in Ishbosheth and Mephi- 
bosheth is a distortion of Besheth, which is the name of a Baby- 
lonian deity, as inferred from such names as MutibaSti, ‘ man of 
BaSt,' and suggests that BaSt (powerful? — cp bai’ta.Am. Tab. 
47 5) may have been a designation of the consort of Baal (JBL , 

in. There is, however, still another explanation which may 
seem to avoid some of the difficulties of both these views (see 
Mephibosheth). 

1. The youngest son of Saul, 1 and, under the tutelage 
of Abner [g.v.], his successor. His authority is said 
to have extended over ‘Gilead, the Ashurites (Asher- 
ites? Geshurites ?), Jezreel, Ephraim, Benjamin, and (in 
fact) all Israel’ except Judah (2 S. 29x0 b). That his 
capital was fixed at Mahanaim on the E. of the Jordan 
shows that Saul's house felt itself safer in Gilead 3 
than within reach of the Philistines, unless indeed we 
suppose with Winckler that Ishbaal was gradually 
pushed by the conquering David into trans-Jordanic 
territory. So much at all events is certain, that Ishbaal 
was a political nonentity ; the true chief of the house of 
Saul was Abner. Ishbosheth or Ishbaal was too young 
for his position (the statement as to his age in 2 S. 2 10 
implies a wrong chronological scheme), and equally 
devoid of shrewdness and courage. The precise amount 
of truth in the story of the dispute concerning Rizpah 
(2 S. 37-12) cannot be determined; Winckler indeed 
hazards the conjecture that Abner murdered Ishbaal in 
the hope of becoming king himself. The tradition or 
legend, however, ascribes Ishbaal's death to two of his 
captains. But the story is difficult. To a man 
‘ reckoned ’ as belonging to the same tribe as them- 
selves (see Beeroth, Benjamin, § 3), who had also, 
when they came upon him, the sacredness attaching 
to a sleeper (see David, § ii, col. 1032, n. 2), and 
who was above all * the anointed of Yah we,’ they dealt 
a fatal blow (2 S. 42-7).® 

A plausible explanation has been given by Ewald 
(Hist. 3 1 18 136). The two reputed Benjamites may 
have been descendants of the Canaanites, and have had 
to flee to Gittaim (g.v. ) from the Canaanitish town of 
Beeroth, when Saul ‘ put to death the Gibeonites’ (2 S. 
43, cp 21 2). The murder of Ishbaal would in this case 
be the performance of the sacred duty of avenging 
bloodshed. 4 

The Greek forms of the name are UfinaBoe [Jos.], ie£o<r0« [B], 
fe]te/ 9 o<r 0 <u [A], ei<r( 3 ouxA [cod. 93; Aq., Symm., Theod.]. In 

2 S. Zf. occurs the odd reading uf/jufnftotrik [BL], -Bau [A], but 
tefi o<r 0 s [A 1 * at in 87 and At (mg.) ib. 8] ; itafiaaX [Aq., Symm., 
Theod.]. If the view maintained elsewhere (Mephibosheth) 
be adopted, the form ‘Ishbosheth’ has a better claim to be 
adopted than Ishbaal. 

2. Either Ishbosheth (or a name which may underlie 
Ishbosheth ; see Mephibosheth) or Ishbaal seems to 
be the true name of the first hero on the list of David’s 
mighty men, which is to be restored in 2 S. 238 1 Ch. 
11 ix (see Jashobeam). If we may follow the prevalent 
theory, Ishbaal is to be preferred ; but in either case 
the name of David’s hero has undergone a strange 
transformation. Anticipating the explanation given 

1 Another corruption of the name appears to occur in Ishvx 
[ g.vX in x S. 14 49. 

2 wi. (Gesck. 2 149 jf.) has tried to make out that Saul was 

really a Gileadite of Jabesh who conquered the tribe of Benjamin, 
which had previously had the leadership of N . Israel on this 
side of the Jordan. But see Saul, i. . 

8 The scene is vividly represented m 9 , which in v. 6 is to be 
preferred to MT (Driver, Budde, H. P. Smith, etc.}. 

4 It should be observed, however, that 2 S. 4 ab, 3 is a m 
gloss of uncertain age and authority (We. TBS x6i y. n 
has been suggested that Danrid’s treatment of the two captains 
is in a line with his treatment of the Amalekite who slew Saul, 
2 S. 1 14. But is this tradition to be trusted ? See Saul, Israel, 
! x6 ; cp Wi. Gesck. ii. 195/ . 
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.under Jashobeam (see Jashobeam, i) we may remark 
|(i) that out of the final th in bosheth (‘shame ’= Baal), 
'combined with b from ben (‘son of’), a syllable beth 
has been produced in MT of 2 S. (the letters being 
transposed), thus completing Joshebbasshebeth (cp 
RV) ; (2) that, the final j in (p having been dropped, 
the initial rr in 'joann, 'the Hachmonite’) has been 
corrupted into a n, thus producing the otherwise un- 
known word ’joann (RV ‘a Tahchemonite’) ; and (3) 
that the name of the warrior’s father can be supplied 
from 1 Ch. 27 a. On the third point, notice the similar 
designations of Eleazar and Shammah in a S. 289 xz 
(and cp Budde, SBOT, ad loc . ; Marq. Fund. 15 /). 

The corruption, however, of this passage reaches still 
further. In 2 S. we are told that the hero was ‘ chief of 
the captains’ (so EV) ; from the sequel, however, it is 
clear that we should, with Wellhausen, read nrWn wn, 

' chief of the three ’ (cp v. 17 b, ‘ these things did the 
three mighty men ’ ). 1 4 The three ’ was in fact the title of 
David’s noblest heroes, next to whom came the ‘ thirty ’ 
(see David, § 11 a \ Abishai). The verse continues 
most tantalisingly with three meaningless words, for a 
probable restoration of which see Adino. At the close 
we hear of ' 800 slain at once.’ In Ch. the number is 
put at 300 ; but the reading ' 800 ’ (which © L both in 
Sam. and in Ch. increases to 900) is supported by the 
obvious fact that it was by outdoing Abishai (cp v. 18) that 
Ishbaal obtained the first place. The account of Ishbaal 
in 2 S. 238 should therefore most probably be read thus 
— ‘ Ishbaal, son of Zabdiel, a Hachmonite, chief of the 
three. He brandished his spear against 800 men, slain 
at one time ’ (nn«). 

The Greek renderings are icr*/3os vibs axejuuuov [Jos. Ant. 
\ii. 12 4 ], in S. tsBoaOt [i«/3o<r0cu] [A], o \wavaxae [BAj, t«<r£aaA 
tnos 0 «e/xai/«i [L] ; in i Ch. 27 2 , <ro/3aA [B, urjSocum A, isafioafx 
L], 0 row £a/3£[e]ii}\ ; in 1 Ch. ll ii, iecre/3aia [probably a mere 
textual error for te<re£oAa], vibe a\afiavtt [BJ, isaaaifiauSa vibe 
axofiawt [k 3» i<rj 8 aa/i vioe axofiavi [A], i«<r<re/3aaA ([Dr. TBS 
ad loc. mentions seven codices with the reading ttatfiaaX and 
three with i<r/3aaA] vibe 9sictfj.iva [L]). 

3 . A Korahite : 1 Ch. 126 ( 0 ^ 38 **; oofionofi [B], 2 <ro /3 oafi [K], 
itafiaafi [AL]). See IsSHiAH,2. T. K. C. — S. A. C. 

ISHBAH (fll#, § 54), the clan to which the 
people of Eshtemoa belonged, 1 Ch. 417 (iecaBa [A], 
MAP 60 [B, i.e., Mered?], NApe and iaca<|>AT [L]). 
<§ makes Ishbah a son of Jether ; MT, as it now stands, 
mentions neither of his parents (see Be. ad loc.). 

ISHBAK (p#J, § 54 : i€cBok [AL] ; lecBoyK [/> 
in Gen.]; iecOK [E in Gen.]; coBak [B in Ch.]), a 
‘ son ’ of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 25 a 1 Ch. I32). 
Identified by Fr. Del. (ZKF 291/. ) and Ball (Smith’s 
DB$\ s.v.) with Yasbuk, a district in N. Syria men- 
tioned by Shalmaneser II. in his monolith inscription 
(KB 1 159). Its king or chieftain was an ally of the 
Patinseans, and Yasbuk must therefore have lain some- 
where between the Euphrates and the Orontes. Yasbuk 
suggests the spelling pur*. 

ISHBI-BENOB (Ktb. 25 } 12 B*. Kr. '2 * 3 ^; 
tecBl [BAL], 6 N noB [A]), the supposed name of a 
Philistine giant (see Rapha), 2 S. 21 x 6 (not mentioned 
in 2 Ch. 20 ). The words so read, however (given more 
accurately in Kt. with 1 instead of ♦), have to be taken 
with their context. Notice first, with Wellhausen, that 
the closing words of v. 15, *m ( EV ‘and David waxed 
faint ’ ), are very inappropriate in a description of a single 
combat. The verb should probably be ppp, while m 
appears to conceal the name of the giant with whom 
David fought ; thus we get the sense ‘ and . . . arose ’ 
(cp 1 S .17 48). The two opening words of v. x6 should 
obviously be read 3*3 1 and they (i.e . , David and 

1 1 Ch. 11 xx reads ‘chief of the thirty* (Kt.X or ‘duefof the 
knights.’ The former is read in S. by Be. and Gr. 

2 Kittel (SBOT) suggests that the Ktuva kol yofioxoft of 9 
stands for naira <rofSoKan = kol uurofio(K)af^ whence we should 
restore ‘ Ishbaal ’ ; cp Marq. Fund. x6. 
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his men) tarried in Nob' ; they should be replaced 
either after V&J? 'with him,' or before *rn Dp*i (v. is). 
The latter position is that recommended by Kittel 
(Kau. HS), who, appealing to the Sadov vlbs of 4 £ L (see 
below), finds in *m (end of v. 15), pronounced the 
name of David’s antagonist. * At any rate it seems 
plain that the words rendered * and Ishbi-benob ’ should 
rather be read ' and tarried in Nob,’ unless indeed we 
boldly correct 4 Nob’ into ‘Gob,’ and ‘Gob’ into 
Rehoboth [q. v . ]. 

Wellhausen, Kittel, and Budde read ‘ Gob,’ for ‘Nob* com- 
paring w. 18 /. in MT. This is either too much or too 
little. We know of no place called 4 Gob ’ : but we do know 
of ‘Nob.’ It remains worthy of consideration, however, 
whether the bold step mentioned above would not really be a 
proof of true critical circumspection. 

If 4 Nob ’ is correct it may mean the place called Nobe 
by Jer. and now known as Beit Niiba, which is on an old 
road from Ramleh to Jerusalem, a little to the NE. of 
Aijaion and some 13 m. NW. of Jerusalem. Though 
really more than 700 ft. above the sea-level, it lies 011 
flat ground. Twice in 1192 Richard I. stayed here 
with his army, nor can it be denied that it was a natural 
place for David and his men coming from Jerusalem 
(see David) to tarry in, awaiting the Philistines (w. 
15 f . , B L Kal t&X&Bv) SaviS koX Sadov vlds twas k.t.\. ; 
Pesh. has, 4 and David and Joab and Abishai feared the 
giant’). T. K. C. 

ISHBOSHETH ( 71^3 s S. 2 8/: 4 i ff. EV 

(following MT). See Ishbaal, i ; Mephibosheth. 

ISH-HAI, the eon of (VrB»*rp, Y ioy leccAi [L]), 
a title of Benaiah (q.v., i) in 2 S. 23 20 RV“«- — Hai 
is a fragment of Hail (‘valour’); the lost letter is 
supplied in the Kr. (‘rrrtf’K-ja), with which 1 Ch. 11 22 

(yioc ANApoc Aynatoy [BAL]) agrees, and which 
EV follows. ‘The son of a valiant man’ (EV), how- 
ever, is only half right ; -fa 4 son (of),’ which was added 
by a scribe’s error, should be omitted with <5P A (dvrjp 
afrr&s — i. e. , {VJinr^K, unless a frrfa is a corruption of 
Swarbs). After all, it may be best to read ^KDrrv r*K fa 
'pD, ‘ son of a Jerahmeelite of Kabzeel ’ (Che. ). 

ISHHOD (Tin B»N), I Ch. 7 18 RV, AV Ishod {q.v.). 

ism (^«), in mg, of EV rendered 4 my husband ' 
(so & BA Q o ANHp MOy). the antithesis to Baali (Hos. 
2 x6 [x8]). See Hosea, § 6 . 

ISHI (WG 5 *. § 51, abbrev. from Isaiah (?) ; ceei 
[B], iecei [A]). 

x. A Jerahmeelite, representing the sons of Appaim, x Ch. 2 31 
(ure/uun X [B], i*<r<rovei [L]). See Jerahmeel, §2 a. 

2. Mentioned in a Judahite genealogy ; x Ch. 4 20 (c$ [A], tecroi 
[LI). 

3. Mentioned in a Simeonite genealogy; x Ch.442 (leatOtv 
[B], «e<rov« [L])l 

4. A Manassite, x Ch. 624 (te<rcr«i [L]). 

IS HIAH (iTST), I Ch. 73 ; RV Isshiah, I. 

ISHUAH (n*B»), Ezra 10 31 AV. See Isshiah, 5. 

ISHHA (Kp^> § 51, abbrev. from Ishmael?), an 
obscure place- or family-name in 1 Ch. 43+ (pArMA [B], 
I6CMA [A], CAMAA pAAABAA [L]). 

IBHMAEL ‘El bears'; [e]iCMAHA 

[BADEL]) and Ishmaelites, Ishmeelite, i Ch.217 

, PMitte- AV (’Vwor.: icmahAMithc [BAL]). 

1. Ishmael, the son of Abraham and 
Hagar (q.v . ), is the personification of a group of tribes 
who were regarded as near kinsmen of the Israelites. 

Their wild mode of life is admirably portrayed in the account 
of their ancestor — ‘ he shall be as a wild-ass among men } his hand 
shall be against every man, and every man’s hand against him ; 
and he shall dwell fas a dangerous enemy) over against all his 
brethren * (Gen. 16 xst). Another passage states only that Ishm ae l 
dwelt in the desert and was an archer (Gen. 21 20). 

According to some statements the home, or original 
abode, of Ishmael was the wilderness to the S. of 
Palestine as far as the frontier of Egypt. When Hagar 
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is driven forth together with her child Ishmael, an angel 
appears to her in the desert of Beersheba (Gen. 21 X4). 
The other account places the appearance of the angel 
‘between Kadesh and Bered ' (Gen. 16x4). Bered 
(q.v. ) is obscure ; but the site of Kadesh ('Ain Kudais) 
is no longer doubtful (see Kadesh, i. § 1). The state- 
ment in Gen. 16 14 agrees with the passage which 
represents Ishmael os dwelling in the wilderness of 
Paran (Gen. 21 21) — i.e . , the N. part of the Sinaitic 
peninsula. His mother was an Egyptian (Gen. 16 3 
25 X2 ; cp Mizraim, § 2b). The corresponding word in 
another account (Gen. 21 9) may perhaps be a harmon- 
istic addition by the compiler; the same narrative, 
however, mentions that Ishmael’s mother took him a 
wife out of Egypt (v. 21). On the other hand Esau, 
the ancestor of the Edomites, marries a daughter of 
Ishmael (Gen. 289 863) ; in both passages she is 
expressly designated as the sister of Nebaioth, Ishmael’s 
firstborn ; but whilst in the former passage she is called 
Mahalath, she bears in the latter the name of Basemath. 
In Gen. 2634, however, Basemath is another wife of 
Esau. How this confusion is to be explained we cannot 
say ; but it seems clear at least that the references to 
Ishmael’s connection with Egypt on the one side and 
with Edom on the other, accord with the geographical 
position of the Ishmaelites in the N. of the Sinai desert. 
This, moreover, is the region explicitly assigned to them 
in Gen. 25 x 8 , though there we read that their domain 
extended much farther in the direction of Arabia, for 
such is doubtless the meaning of the phrase ' from 
Havilah,’ whatever uncertainty there may be as to the 
precise position of Havilah (q.v.), or as to the 
author’s conception of it. The idea that the Ishmaelites 
were actually spread over this wide territory agrees with 
all that can be ascertained respecting the ‘sons’ of 
Ishmael. 

According to Gen. 25 13 ff. ( = 1 Ch. 1 29^ ) Ishmael 
had twelve sons ; these are to be regarded as eponyms 
2 ‘Twelve tr ^ s or localities* I n this case we 

* , 6 have even less right to attach a strictly 

literal sense to the number twelve than 
in the case of the twelve sons of Israel (cp Israel, § 2, 
Genealogies, i. § 5). Nor is it possible to ascertain 
whether at any time there were twelve tribes forming 
some kind of religious confederation under the name 
of Ishmael — i.e., 4 God hears’ — or whether the tribe of 
Ishmael, in consequence of its superiority, came to be re- 
garded as the father of several smaller tribes, or whether, 
finally, this classification be due to some other cause. 

That the genealogy cannot be treated as the expression of a 
fixed political system is abundantly clear from the fact that in an 
ancient narrative (Judg. 8 24) the Midianites are reckoned among 
the Ishmaelites, whereas, according to the genealogical lists in 
Genesis, Midian was a step-brother of Ishmael. 

The name of Ishmael must have played a considerable 
part In very ancient times. Soon, however, it fell com- 
S Refer P letel y * nto t ^ ie Background. In 1 Ch. 27 30 
* the chief overseer of David’s camels is the 

ences. ishmaelite Obfl, which may be plausibly 
explained as a Hebrew, or specifically Ishmaelite, form 
of the Arabic abil, ‘ camel-herd ’ (see Abel). Another 
Ishmaelite (but see Abigail, 2 ; Ithra) married a cousin 
of David and was the father of the military chief Amasa 
(1 Ch. 2 x 7 ; ItrparjTUTvis [L], see Amasa). Moreover, J’s 
version of the story of Joseph describes the people who 
brought Joseph into Egypt as Ishmaelites (Gen. 87 as 
2728^), whereas E. calls them Midianites (® E renders 'td 
by IcrfjLayjXiTai in v. 28). The Yahwistic narrator (8th 
century B.C. ?) speaks of Ishmaelites carrying spices on 
their camels from Gilead to Egypt ; he must therefore 
have been acquainted with Ishmaelite caravans engaged 
in traffic of this kind. In subsequent times we hear no 
more of Ishmael as an actually existing people ; for the 
mention of the Ishmaelites, together with several other 
ancient peoples, in Ps. 83 7 [8] (Maccabasan), is a mere 
figure of speech referring to some hostile nation of the 
author’s own time. 
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On the other hand, some of lshmael's ‘sons' are 
mentioned later, and even very much later; we find 
. - them, moreover, in several places separ- 

** * ated by considerable distances, (i) The 

* first-born, Nebaioth, not unfrequently 
appears as Nabaitu (not to mention slight variations of 
spelling) in Assyrian inscriptions 1 (see Del Par. 296 /. , 
Schr. KATW 147). As an example may be cited 
the great inscription of ASur-bani-pal (668-628 B.c. ), 
ff. This tribe seems therefore to have dwelt 
in the Syrian desert or farther S. Its name is not to be 
confounded with that of the Nabataeans. 

(2) A considerable number of passages in the pro- 
phetical and poetical books make mention of Kedar 
(q. v . ), which is invariably described as a desert people 
in the full sense of the term. 

The Assyrian inscriptions several times mention the Kidru or 
Kadru (see Del op. cit. *79, Schr. KGF xoi f. % KA 7 W 
*47 Once, in an inscription of ASur-b&ni-pal, the name is 
used even as a synonym of Arabia (see KBZiisf, with the 
variants there given). Furthermore, Pliny (5 xi, f 65) refers to 
the Cedrei as an Arabian tribe in the neighbourhood of the 
Nabataeans (cp also OSP) 111 17X 

From these passages we may conclude with tolerable 
certainty that the tents of Kedar were pitched in the 
Syrian desert, perhaps encroaching upon Arabia proper. 

(3) Adbeel is identified by Del (Par. 301 /. ) with 
the Idiba'ila or Dibi'ila (?) of Tiglath-pileser III.’s 
inscriptions. Their home, he states, was SW. of the 
Dead Sea, towards the Egyptian frontier — i.e., in the 
ancient territory of Ishmael (but cp Adbeel). 

(4) Dumah is probably the eponym of the oasis of 
Duma or Dumat-el-Jandal , now usually called al-Jof 
(about half-way between Damascus and al-Hail, the 
present capital of Nejd), on the S. border of the Syrian 
desert. 

In Pliny 6 28(§ 157) the place appears as Domatha, in Ptol. 
5 18 as SovfiaiOa, and in Steph. Byz., on the authority of the well- 
informed Glaucus, as Bov^taBa. See Dumah. 

(5) Massa seems to occur in Ass. as Mas’u (mentioned 
with Tem&), a N. Arabian tribe (see Schr. KB 2 ax, KGF 
261 etc., KAT on Gen. 25 14, Del Par. 302). Cp 
Mesha [i.] (Gen. 10 30). 

(6) Tema (Temd\ * south country,’ from the root kd\ 
cp its synonym Teman from jo») is doubtless identical 
with the modem Teimd or Tema (in the N. of the 
Hijaz). Tema was unquestionably one of the most 
important stations on the ancient trade route from 
Yemen to Syria. On its historical importance and on 
other biblical references see Tema. 

(7) Jetur was one of the tribes that waged war with the 
Israelites settled to the E. of the Jordan (1 Ch. 619). 
From v. 10 it would seem that they dwelt there in die 
times of Saul. This is, however, probably wrong ; but 
the position may be right for the Chronicler’s time. The 
domain of Jetur must accordingly have been not far from 
the Israelite Peraea ; somewhat fuller information on the 
subject may be obtained from Strabo (753, 755, 756), 
who places the Ituraeans, a people doubtless identical 
wtih Jetur, in the southern part of the Antilibanus, and 
also, it would seem, in the eastern spurs of this mountain 
range. The Ituraei or Ityrsei 2 are not unfrequently 
mentioned during the ages in question. They were 
partially subdued by the Jewish king Aristobfilus I. 
(107 B.C.) and compelled to adopt the Jewish religion 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 11 3); but it is scarcely probable that they 
remained faithful to the Mosaic law. Afterwards this 
country, like many other districts of Syria, served a 
succession of masters, until in 50 A.D. , on the death 
of the last Ituraean king Sohemus (Sohaim), it was 
finally incorporated with the province of Syria (see Dio, 
4832, Appian, Mitkr. 106, Bell. Civ. 5,7, 10 ; Eutrop. 

1 Quite distinct from this are the Aramaean Nabatu (of 
Tiglath-pfleser III. and his successors), who appear to belong 
to a Babylonian subdivision (see KB 2 

8 The spelling Eturtei occurs once in a^ military inscription 
{CIL 83446). On two inscriptions Iaro vpaXot, see MDPV , ’99, 
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6x4; Strabo, loc. cit. ; Dio, 59x2; Tac. Ann. 12 23). 
The Ituraeans were an unusually savage people, and the 
neighbourhood of Damascus suffered much from their 
depredations (Strabo, 755) ; ‘omnium gentium maxime 
barbaros, ’ says Cicero in speaking of them (Philipp. 244). 
See Jetur, Iturea. 

Like the Ishmaelites of old, the Iturseans used the bow as their 
chief weapon ; several authors mention Ituraean archers in the 
armies of Rome (see Cicero, loc. cii. % Bell. Afric. 39; Lucan, 
Pkars. 7 230, <14 ; Vopiscus, A urelian, ix ; and compare Vergil, 
Georg. 2448 ; Vibius Sequester in Riese’s Geog. lot. min. 158). 
Similarly, in Latin inscriptions dating from the time of the 
Emperors we read of Ituraean soldiers (e.g.. CIL 84367 , 4368, 
437 iX In some of the passages above mentioned the Ituraeans 
are represented as Arabs (cp also Pliny, 623*1 81), whilst in 
others the Arabs and the Ituraeans are distinguished. In the 
fourth century after Christ the name of this people seems to 
have been obsolete. No genuine tradition as to Jetur or any of 
his brethren is to be found in Arabian literature, and the sole 
surviving traces of their existence are the geographical names 
DflmS. and TfimiL 

(8) Naphish occurs in 1 Ch. 619 together with Jetur, 
among the enemies of the Reubenites ; but nothing else 
is known of this tribe. See also Mibsam, Mishma, 
Hadad, Kedemah. 

Whether the language of the tribes who bore the 
names of Ishmael and of his sons was more nearly 

5 Tjtntmntr a related to Hebrew or to Arabic remains 

. ij&ngu&ge. an open q Uest j on Th e former view 
might seem to derive some support from the OT. 
That a few of these tribes are occasionally described as 
Arabs would prove nothing to the contrary, for in the 
OT the term ' Arab ’ does not necessarily convey the 
precise ethnographical and linguistic sense which we 
attach to it at present (cp Arabia, §§1,3). In favour 
of the hypothesis that the Ishmaelite language was at 
least closely akin to that which we call Arabic, it may 
be mentioned that in an Assyrian inscription (KB 2 216) 
the god of Kedar bears the name of Aiar S amain ; 
here A tar is the Arabic * Athtar , not the Hebrew 'Ashtar, 
whilst Samatn admits of being taken as an ancient 
Arabic plural of Sama, ‘heaven.’ Of the Ituraean 
proper names in the inscriptions (CIL 3 4367 4371) some 
are undoubtedly Aramaic, others probably Arabic ; but 
from these facts no certain conclusion can be drawn 
with regard to the original nationality of the people in 
question, as must be apparent to any one who is 
moderately well acquainted with the personal names of 
those times and countries. Still less can we build an 
argument upon the Arabic name Suhaim, which was 
borne by the last Ituraean king, for of the use of this 
name there are other instances in Syria at that period, 
and it is moreover quite uncertain whether this Suhaim 
was himself of Ituraean extraction. 

The occasional use of the name Ishmael in later 
times, long after it had become obsolete in reality, as a 
designation of the Arab race, and the theoiy of the 
Muslim genealogists, who regard Ishmael as the 
ancestor of one half of the Arabs, cannot be derived 
from any independent native tradition ; it must be 
mere speculation based upon the OT. T. N. 

2. b. Nethaniah b. Elishama; the murderer of 
Gedaliah (q.v . ), whom Nebuchadrezzar had made 
governor of Judah after the captivity of Zedekiah (Jer. 
408 ff. 41 [LXX, 478 ff and 48 ; urpariK in 

489]). The terrible episode is briefly told elsewhere 
(see Israel, § 43). It is enough to mention here 
that it was an act of vengeance on the Babylonians 
who had overthrown the family of David, to which 
Ishmael himself belonged. This conjecture is not 
only intrinsically probable, it appears to be proved 
by the fact that not only Gedaliah and his Jewish 
attendants but also ' the Chaldseans who were there' (i.e. , 
at Mizpah), namely, the warriors, fell victims to the 
rage of Ishmael Another person was not less eagerly 
bent on this fell deed — this was the Ammonite king 
Baalis — the same perhaps who, at the beginning of 
Zedekiah’s reign, had sought to induce that king to 
head a confederacy against the Babylonians (Jer. 27 3). 
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With Baalis Ishmael designed to place the captives 
whom he carried away from Mizpah, among whom 
were relations of his own— certain 'daughters of the 
king,’ whom Ncbuzaradan had left The plan was 
deeply laid ; but word of it had got abroad, and but 
for his unsuspecting simplicity the honest and patriotic 
governor might have escaped ( Jer. 40 15 /. ). Treachery 
came to the aid of revenge. First, Ishmael and his ten 
companions were entertained at a meal by the hospitable 
governor, and then, perhaps at night, they set upon their 
host and all who were about him, and slew them. Even 
certain pilgrims, who arrived the next day with offerings 
for the ‘house of Yahwfc’ (*.*., the sanctuary of Mizpah?), 
were nearly all cruelly put to death, lest they should 
spread the news. Their dead bodies were thrown into 
the * great cistern * (Jer. 41 9 ; we follow 0) which Asa 
(q.v. ) had long ago constructed in Mizpah. This 
done, Ishmael and his caravan moved northward. 
They paused by * the great waters that are in Gibeon ' 
— possibly the ancient reservoir, the remains of which 
may still be seen on the W. side of the hill of el- Jib 
(see Gibeon, §4). This gave time for Johanan (one of 
Gedaliah’s captains) to come up with them. Ishmael 
and his ten warriors had to give way to superior force. 
Two of them were slain ; the rest made good their 
escape to the Ammonites. The seventh day of Tishri 
(the seventh month), the day of Gedaliah’s murder, was 
long observed by the Jews as a fast-day (see Sharezer, 
2). 

3. b. Axel, of the family of Saul (1 Ch. 8 38 9 44). 

4. Father of Zebadiah (q.v.) (2 Ch. 19 11 ; om. B). 

5. b. Jehohanan, a captain who took part in Jehoiada’s 
revolution (2 Ch. 28 1). 

6. One erf the b*ne Pashhur among the priests in the list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra L, § 5 end). Ezra 10 22 
(<ropai)\ [B], -ao)A [k])=i Esd. 9 22, Ismael (ur/uaijAos [BA]). 

T. N. , no. i ; T. K. c. , no. 2. 

IBHMAIAH § 33. ’ Yahwfe hears’; 

1 Ch. 27 19 c&M&i&C [BAL]). 1. A Zebulunite, an 

overseer of David, 1 Ch. 27 19 ; see David, § n c [i.]. 
2. A Gibeonite, one of David's ‘thirty,’ 1 Ch. 124 (AV 
Ismaiah, cra/icas [*]) ; see David, § 11 a [iii. ]. 


IS HMEELIT E \), 1 Ch. 2 17 AV. See 

Ishmael, § 1. 

ISHMERAI (nt?2», abbrev. for ‘Yahwfe keeps’; 

CAM Ap€ I [B], ICCAMAPI [A], IACCHM- [L]), b. 
Elpaal in a genealogy of Benjamin ( q.v ., § 9, ii. 

(1 Ch. 818+) ; perhaps the same as Shemer or Shemed 
in v . 12 (see Shamed). See JQR 11 103, § 1. 

XSHOD, RV Ishhod (“firf«, as if “fine"K, • man 
of glory’), one of the sons of Hammoleketh (q.v.); 
1 Ch. 7 x8f (icaAck [B], coyA [A], iecc. [L] ; 
Virum-decorum [Vg.]). 

As the lists of P and the Chronicler sometimes seem to contain 
different forms of the same name, it is probable that ‘ Ishhod ’ 
should rather be «nno (as if * witness,’ aramairi), suggested by 
1 Jegar-sahadutha ’ in Gen. 81 47 ; see Gilead, H ammolbcheth. 

T. K. C. 


I8HPAH (H^). 1 Ch. 8x6 RV, AV Ispah [q.v.]. 

ISHPAX <|f#, § 54, meaning obscure), b. Shashak, 
a Benjamite; 1 Ch.8aa+ (icd>AN [BJ ec- [A], i€C. 

M). 

I8H8ECHEL, in RV**, represents the 7 ?^ of 
Ezra 8x8, where AV has ‘a man of understanding,' 
RV ' a man of discretion ' ( anhp CAXCa>X f®]» A. CAX& 
[A], a. CYN6TOC [L]). A proper name seems wanted. 
Did the editor substitute this phrase 'for an illegible 
name? More probably we should read iprirb I ssa char 
(cp 1 Ch. 265). T T. x. c. 


ISH-TOB (AV aitD^K, [ € ]icto>B [BAL], jstob 


h.]) is mentioned with Aram-beth- 
rehob, Aram-zobah, and Maacah in 2 S. 1068 (but not 


in 1| 1 Ch. 1069). According to AV, it is the name of 
a state (otherwise unknown) which furnished twelve 
times as many warriors as Maacah. It appears certain, 
however, that the words ‘ a thousand men ’ alter * the 
king of Maacah ’ (see RV of v. 6) should be omitted ; 
they must have arisen, by corruption of the text, sub- 
sequently to the time of, the Chronicler (see 1 Ch. 19 7). 
Kittel (in Kau. HS) and Budde (in SBO T) preserve ‘ and ’ 
before ‘Ish-tob’ (awtfw). This, however, is hardly 
natural ; it seems better to read taty] 31 D r’K n# ’ (the 
king of Maacah) Ish-tob, and with him . . . (see 
Klo.’s note). Ish-tob is apparently the name of the 
king (so Jos. Ant. vii. 6 x, Klo., Wi. ) ; or rather, it is a 
substitute for his name, for it only describes the king as 
a ‘ man of Tob. ’ RV renders ‘ the men of Tob ' (q.v. ), 
which is philologically quite possible, though here 
improbable. The second reference to Ish-tob (310 rm. 
v. 8) may be an interpolation from MT’s version of v. 6. 

T. k. c. 

IS HU AH (nH£), Gen. 46 x 7 AV; RV Ishvah (q.v.). 

ISHUAI (')&), iCh;73o; andI«hui(^),iS. 14 4 9 ; 
RV Ishvi, 1, 2. 

ISHVAH ( n$», | 54, * he is worthy,’ cp Barjesus, 
§ 1 b), one of the sons of Asher : Gen. 46 17 ( ICCCAI [A], 
lecoyA [D], -oyp [L], AV Iahuah) ; 1 Ch. 7 30 
(i[e]coyA [BA], iacoya [L], AV Isuah). The name 
is absent from the parallel list in Nu. 26 44. 

ISHVI § 42; cp Ishvah). x. b. Asher 

[q.v., § 4] Gen.’ 46 i 7 (AV Isui ; i[e]oyA [ADL])=Nu. 
26 44 (AV Jesui ; iecoy [B*L], lecoyi [B*- b A], iecc. 
[F]) = i Ch. 73<>(AV Ishuai; icoyi L B I> tecoyi [A], 
leccoye [L]). The gentilic Ishvite (AV Jesuites) 
occurs in Nu. 24 44 (iecoy[€]l [BAL], iecc. [F]). 

2. The second of the three sons of Saul mentioned 
in 1 S. 14 49 (AV Ishui ; icff<riov\ [B], laovu [A], 
te<r<rtov [L]). 0 AL represents the form vr’ = rrK which 
is doubtless an alteration for SyarK (cp 1 Ch. 8 33), see 
Ishbaal, 1. All four names are given by the Chronicler 
(1 Ch. 833)- 

® evidently read % after p, and Ewald (Hist. 8 108), Well- 
hausen, Driver, and others conclude that Vr , = VffK or 1,TPK> a 
transformation of VyarK, Ishbaal (see Ishbaal, x). This is 
slightly forced, and, as Klostermann points outj Ishvi is replaced 
in 1 S. 81 2. It is surely obvious that the notice in 14 49, with 
a natural kind of art, prepares the way for that in 81 2. But 
it would be rash to say with Klostermann that the two names 
may be synonymous. Mr’ is simply due to textual error. The 
scribe wrote z Jonathan, Malchisnua, and Melchishua’ instead 
of ‘Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malchishua.’ But of the first 
all that remained was yip', which was corrupted into 
^P’. The first three letters became effaced. That Ishbaal 
is not mentioned has already been accounted for. (He was not 
on the fatal battlefield. 0’s reading is but a guess.) 

T. K. C. 

ISLE, ISLAND (*N ; 0 usually nhcoc* but c0nh 

in Is. 41 5 42 4, 9 dXour<ra in Jer. 25 22 Esth. 10 x [also Dan. 11 x8 
cod. 87], insula). See Geography, | ax. EV uses the two 
words indifferently ; see for example Is. 41 1 and 41 5, 42 xo and 
42xa. In Jer. 474 AV‘ country ’and in Jer. 25aa AVmg* ‘region/ 
RV«*. frequently 'coastland ’ and once (Jer. 474) ‘sea coast.’ 
In Is. 42 15 RV retains the difficult ‘ islands ’ : * dry lands ’ is the 
sense we expect, and this could perhaps best be reached by read- 
ing D'2 1 (with Oort, Duhm, Grfitz, Kittel) or rather ‘ Far 

countries ’ is not a bad rendering of Lowth in some other passages 
of Is. 40-66 — D’*K seems to connote distance. 

The biblical writers draw within the circle of their 
hopes and aspirations a number of countries which were 
accessible by sea. * Islands ’for ‘far countries ' is also 
a common phrase in certain Egyptian records. * I slands 
in the midst of the sea,' ‘ the lands of the sea/ and ‘ the 
end (or, ends) of the sea ’ are phrases used in the same 
connection with special reference to the coasts of Greece 
and Italy (WMM As. u. Eur. 334 359 363 369). 
The later OT writers constantly use the term? and we 
find the ‘isles of Eushah’ (Ezek. 279), the ‘isles of 

1 Cp Saad.’s rendering of 0^* in It. £8x3. 
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Kittiii ’ (Jer. 2 xo, Ezek. 276 ); Phoenicia, too, and 
Caphtor are ‘isles/ according to EV of Is. 283, and 
RV 5 *** of Jer. 47 4* This rendering is defensible in the 
passage in Jer. (if Caphtor [ q.v .] be Crete), but not in 
that in Is. The occurrence of o»rr *•* in Is. 11 xx (& 
is arbitrary) is a subsidiary argument for making this 
verse and its context post-exilic. The writers of the Pro- 
phecy of Restoration (Is. 40-55, see Isaiah ii., § ihff.) 
appeal to the • islands ' or ‘ far lands ’ to interest them- 
selves in the successes of Cyrus and the rescue of the 
Jews. They even say that the ‘far lands wait* 
* (longingly) for Yahw6 and for the teaching of his 
servant (Is. 424 51s*» cp Ps. 97 x). Very different 
language is used by a later prophet (Is. 59 x8), who 
evidently belonged to a period of disillusionment, when 
the Gentile world (see Gentiles) seemed wholly given 
up to wickedness. ‘ Islands ’ in Ecclus. 43 33 (o«*, 


ISRAEL 

PTjaov j/, and ‘island’ in Job 2230 (AV) are corrupt 
On ‘ wild beasts of the islands ’ see Jackal (4). 

T. K. C. 

ISMACHIAH ‘Yahw 6 sustains,’ §§ 39 

44 ; cp Semachiah), a Levite, temp. Hczekiah ; 
2 Ch. Slx3t (cAMAx[e]iA [BAL], L adds ffex&ULi and 

ISMAEL ( 1 c mah A [BN^AL]). i. Judith 2 33 
(mahk [K*]), RV Ishmael [?.v.]. 2. iEsd .922 

(icmahAoc [BA]). See Ishmael ( 6 ). 

ISMAERUS (iCMAHpOC [A]), 1 Esd. 934 RV rEzra 
10 34, Amram, 2. 

ISMAIAH (Ojyp^), I Ch. 124, RV Ishmaiah (q.v), 
ISPAH, RV Ishpah (PlgB*), b. Beriah in a gene- 
alogy of Benjamin (q.v., § 9, ii. 0 ), 1 Ch. 8x6 

[B], ec<J>&x [A]. iec<t>A [L]). 
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The mountains of Canaan are world-famous because 
they are the scene of the history of the Israelites — a 
history of gradual growth, brief prosperity, and slow 
yet glorious decline. For the original roots, however, 
of the people of Israel we must look elsewhere than in 
the land where its history was lived. It was not till 
it had become a growing tree that Israel was trans- 
planted to Canaan, nobler already than when it first 
appeared, a wilding of the desert. It is true that in 
relating their reminiscences the Israelites expressed 
themselves as if in the very earliest times their people had 
been a full-grown tree planted in Canaan. U nquestion- 
ably in this mode of regarding the facts one can see 
the workings of a primitive nature ; it makes the task 
of ascertaining the historical facts doubly difficult. 
Events of the wilderness period, which never come into 
the full daylight of history as they actually happened, 
are presented in a false light when they are related as 
events in the life of a united and settled people living 
and thinking under quite other conditions, such as Israel 
did not attain until centuries afterwards in Canaan. 
Thus the attempt to describe the first beginnings of 
Israel demands the exercise of all the skill and tact that 
the historian can command. First of all, he must make 
it his business to remove the materials of his story out 
of the false light in which he finds them. He must not 
carry back the settled and fully organised Israel of the 
land of Canaan into the wilderness, but must begin 
with separate pastoral tribes such as they were there. 
Next, he must constantly bear in mind the peculiarities 
of the narratives he works with — their legendary char- 
acter., their conformity to a scheme, their didactic 
purpose (see Historical Literature, § 2 ff.). 
At the same time, he must not allow his jeaders to 
forget the impossibility of reaching conclusions at once 
definite and certain about the beginnings of Israel. 
What can be done in this obscure period is really 
only tentative. It would be perverse, however, to 
be altogether silent, and so the attempt must be 
made. 

The scene of the movement which resulted in the 
creation of Israel as a people' is the -wilderness lying 


S. and E. of Palestine : more precisely, that portion 
q. . - of it which borders in the N. and W. 

a Jt+v! 111 *! on those lands of ancient civilisation, 
oeserc nome. regions of ^ Euphrates and the 

Tigris, of Syria and Egypt The pastoral tribes that 
had their abode there, in as far as they can be reckoned 
as ancestors of Israel, belonged to die North Semitic 
stock, probably to the Aramaean group. 

This, at least, is the assertion of Israel’s own later tradition, 
when (1) in the patriarchal histories it uniformly represents its 
nearest kinsmen of pure blood as being Aramaeans (Gen. 24 
29 /?!), and (2) in the liturgical formula preserved in Dt. 26 5 it 
designates its ancestor as a ‘ wandering Aramaean ’ (cp Aram, 
8 3, col 278). The name ‘ Hebrew/ far from contradicting this, 
actually confirms it, for *13 J 7 means one who comes from the 
lands bordering on the Euphrates (1131 * 13 ^, Is. 7 20). 1 Nor 
is the philological difficulty, that the Hebrew language is not 
Aramaic, of any weight. What we now call Hebrew is 
precisely the language of Canaan (Is. 19 x 8 ), which makes its 
appearance in the Am&raa tablets as early as 1400 b.c. ; and the 
oldest Aramaic with which we are as yet acquainted (cp the 
Sam’al-Zeniirli inscription of King Panammu, temp. Tiglath- 
pileser III.) approaches the Hebrew of the land of Canaan very 
closely ; the difference is one only of dialect (cp Aramaic, | 2% 
It may be conjectured that the language of the Bedouins of that 
period, on the borders of the cultivated territory of Syria, was 
very similar to this Old Aramaic. If some of their clans or 
tribes migrated into Canaan and settled there, the exchange, as 
far as language is concerned, was thus only one of dialect.* 

Our earliest notice of these pastoral tribes is met with 
on the Egyptian monuments. Within the period of the 

0 T11 whet nineteenth dynasty certain Edomites 

z. in wnax Edom, § 3) seek admission into 

Egyptian territory, and Rameses III, 
(20th dyn. ) commemorates a defeat he 
had inflicted on the Seirites (ryb). Now, the Edomites, 
as we know, are reckoned in the OT as blood relations 
of Israel. It is a matter of indifference whether these 
‘shepherds’ (Sasu) found the means of subsistence faffing 
them in the over -peopled wilderness, or whether the 
pressure of othdt tribes behind forced them westward over 

1 See further Hebrew Language, 8 x, and cp Ebbr. 

2 [On the other hand it is most unlikely that there was any 
Aramaean element of importance in Palestine as early even 
as the time of Solomon (cp Aram). Israel’s theory of a 
general Aramaean origin may nave arisen from the circumstance 
that some of the tribes belonged to a N. Semitic stock; cp 
Genealogies L, 8 4 ; Tribes.] 
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the Egyptian border. We must at any rate regard 
it as a parallel case when Israel’s ancestors sought 
admission into Egypt and received permission to feed 
their flocks in the land of Goshen — t.e . , the neighbour- 
hood of Saft el-Henne (Gen. 45 xo 4634, etc., J). 1 
Here they continued to observe the customs and usages 
of nomads, and consequently were regarded by the civil- 
ised Egyptians as utter barbarians who had neither part 
nor lot in their own public life. As to the period of 
this immigration into the eastern part of the Nile Delta, 
and the duration of the sojourn, we have no trustworthy 
data. Nor is it easy to say which of the * twelve 
tribes ’ of Israel took part in it According to the OT, 
indeed, all of them did so ; but it can easily be shown 
that this representation is not historical The number 
twelve is itself artificial and conventional; as among other 
peoples.* Nor can it be even plausibly made out from 
the narrative that all the ‘twelve tribes’ were con- 
temporaneous (Simeon and Levi, Gen. 49 5-7 ; Benjamin, 
Gen. 85 x6-ao ; the ‘grandchildren’ of Jacob — Ephraim 
and Manasseh, Gen. 488-22). Several of them first 
came into being in Palestine itself. It is only of Joseph 
that the OT itself predicates any specially close con- 
nection with Egypt (cp Joseph ii. , § n). In his case 
the tradition is clear ; and the connection can hardly be 
purely uqaginary, though it is now impossible for us to 
discern distinctly the historical nucleus of truth through 
the veil with which legend and poetry have enveloped 
it. To Joseph are to be traced back not only Manasseh 
and Ephraim, but probably also Benjamin \g-v. §§ 1, 3] 
(the three together being equivalent to Rachel) : in other 
words, Israel strictly so-called. It is probable that Israel , 
like Ishmael or Jerahmeel, was originally a tribal name, 
assumed (like that of Joseph ?) in contradistinction from 
other tribes of Hebrews, by the Qians which had 
sojourned for some time in Egypt ; but, since at a 
later date, in Canaan, the name embraced the whole 
people, we can understand how the later legend came 
to represent all the tribes which had had a share in the 
conquest and settlement of Canaan as having also taken 
part in the Egyptian sojourn. 

The Exodus, historically viewed, is but one in a long 

S. The Exodus. ***** * m 1 ovements <” 

general) as their common goal the 

civilised land of Canaan. See Exodus L 

Among the Bedouin tribes of that period, Moab and Ammon 
. | 3) seem to have been the first to become sedentary (cp, 

►wever. Gad, f 7/) — Moab on the E. of the Dead Sea ; Ammon 
on the NE. of Moab, on the Upper Jabbok (Dt. 2 xo f. iaf\ 
Their example was followed by the Edomites (cp Edom, f A 
who settled on both sides (and chiefly on the E.) of the Wady 
el-'Araba. Their success exercised an irresistible fascination 
upon the tribes of the adjacent wilderness. These felt themselves 
touched with the breath of God, and their aimless wanderings 
gave way to a planned movement, — they now aimed at Canaan / 

When and where they made their first inroad we 
know not, nor are we concerned to do more than trace 
the share which Israel took in this movement We 
may, however, note in passing that the frequently sug- 
gested parallel between the ftabiri of the AmAma 
tablets and the onay of the OT does not, from this 
point of view, seem wholly inadmissible : only, it must 
not be so understood as to make the JJabiri identical 
with Israel 

From the confused mass of tribes and clans the 
august figure of Moses stands out in bold relief. The 
name is Egyptian (see Moses) ; tradition reckons its 
bearer (doubtless because he was a priest) to the 
tribe of Levi He was a shepherd in the service of 
Reuel (or, according to another account, of Jethro), 
the priest of the Midianites, and was also his son-in-law 
(Ex. 2x6-33 ; Hobab, son of Reuel, Nu. 10 39-33 ; Jethro, 
Ex. 3x 4 18 18x ff. ; on the other hand, a Kenite, 

1 See Goshen L 

* The Hebrew genealogists have either to mention Joseph as 
one tribe, to make room for Levi (Gen. 48 19 ffX or to omit Levi, 
ao that Ephraim and Manasseh can be counted separately (Nu. 
1 30-47). The number twelve may be the result of compromise 
(see Genealogies l, 1 5). 
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Judg. 1x6 4n). It may safely be assumed that the 
Midianite priest exercised an influence on Moses’ work 
(Ex. 18 Nil 10). The Midianites are repeatedly spoken 
of as merchantmen well acquainted with the trade routes 
(Gen. 373836 Nu. 10 31) ; and we may be sure that all 
the news brought by caravans, about events in the 
wilderness and in the settled lands on which it bordered, 
never failed to reach the ears of their priest. Among 
other pieces of information came the news that the warlike 
Amorites (coming down from the north ; cp col. 1586, 
top) had invaded the territory of the Ammonites and 
Moabites in the districts to the E. of Jordan, and after* 
conquering it for the most part, had founded within it 
two kingdoms — a more northerly, with Ashtfirdth and 
Edrei as its two great towns, and a more southerly, 
with Heshbon for capital. Perhaps the vanquished may 
have called upon the wilderness tribes that were related 
to them to assist in doing battle with the victors ; 
perhaps the tidings of what had occurred may have 
been inducement enough to form an expedition against 
the cultivated country beside Jordan. At all events, it 
was Moses who had the insight to take control of the 
movement and who became its leader. 

At the mountain of God (Horeb, see Sinai), the legend 
runs, Moses heard the call of YahwC his tribal god (Ex. 
36, ‘ the god of thy father ' : cp 18 4) tosummon back into 
the wilderness the tribe of Israel now sojourning in Egypt, 
and to give it a place in the forward movement.- Moses 
betook himself to Egypt and demanded permission for 
the tribe of Israel to depart, the God of the Hebrews 
having commanded them to observe at Horeb, in the 
wilderness, a sacrificial feast — that of the Passover (Ex. 

5 1-3 825 [21]^ 108-xo, cp 81218). This appears to 
have been a skilfully chosen pretext The demand, as 
relating to worship, was one that could with good reason 
be made, and the refusal of it must put the Egyptians 
in the wrong and rouse Israel’s anger. Refused, how- 
ever, it was. The explanation of this in the legend is 
that the Egyptians required the presence of the Israelites 
for forced labour on the building of the treasure cities, 
Pithom and Ramses. Still here and there (Ex. 828 [24] 
10 10/. ) we catch glimpses of Pharaoh’s real suspicion. 
Not impossibly the Egyptians were acquainted with 
what had been happening on the borders of the 
Jordan, and with the agitation of the wilderness tribes, 
the growth of which, as being perilous to their suzerainty 
over Canaan, they wished to arrest. In the end, how- 
ever, Pharaoh finds himself compelled to give the tribe 
of Israel the liberty to migrate -that it asks, and Moses 
leads his shepherds with all their belongings — after the 
manner of pastoral peoples in their migrations — out of 
Goshen to the wilderness. 

Both the routes which lead across the narrow isthmus 
between the marshes of the eastern branch of the Nile 
and the northern extremity of the Red Sea (*)1D*D2) into 
the wilderness were blocked by walls and defensive 
works. Accordingly, when the Israelites had reached 
the vicinity of Pithom (Herodnpolis) 1 — at that time 
the present Gulf of Suez stretched so far inland — an 
Egyptian army suddenly presented itself in their rear. 
Escape seemed impossible : the wall and the water cut 
them off. The men despaired of deliverance. Moses 
alone did not flinch. He led Israel right up to the 
shore of the Gulf, the waters of which were being driven 
back by a strong east wind. Taking this natural 
phenomenon, perhaps already familiar to him, as a 
favourable token from Yahw&, he caused the forward 
march to be continued during the night over the sea- 
bed that had been left dry, and the eastern shore 
was safely reached. The pursuing Egyptians were 
embarrassed by their war-chariots, and in the morning 
the waters began to return to their natural state and cut 
the enemy off. 1 Thus Yahw6 saved Israel that day out 
of the hands of the Egyptians ; and Israel saw the 

1 See Exodus L, f xo^ ; Goshen l 
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Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore, and the people 
feared Yahwfc, and they believed in Yahwfe, and in his 
servant Moses* (Ex. 14 30/). 

Moses had summoned Israel out of Egypt, in the 
name of Yahwi, to war, and victory had come to him 
before he had lifted a weapon. For all those who had 
lived through the experience it was a manifest work of 
God. The clans, which were already related by blood, 
felt themselves drawn together by a new bond of union 
through the common deliverance which God had vouch- 
safed to them. By the undreamed-of success he had 
achieved, Moses was accredited without question as the 
mouthpiece of God, and the people cheerfully yielded 
him obedience. He led them to Horeb (Sinai), the mount 
of God ; and that was the scene not only of the sacri- 
ficial feast of which he had spoken to Pharaoh, but also of 
the institution of the 4 Israelite ’ religion. A manifest work 


4. The new 
religion. 


of God, a prophet of God to interpret it, 
a community of men who had experienced 
it and understood it — such were the con- 


ditions under which the new religion arose. It was 
based neither upon the order of nature as a whole nor 
upon the manifestation of any particular force of nature, 
but was called forth by events in human history, events 
in the spiritual life of men. 

From this we perceive that in the religion instituted 
by Moses we have to do with a new apprehension of 
God. The name Yahwfe, certainly of primitive anti- 
quity, and thus no longer capable of explanation by 
us, tells us nothing as to the nature of the Godhead. 1 
Certain expressions in the OT (e.g . , Gen. 19 24), and 
perhaps also the conception that underlies the Cherub 
(q.v. § 7), would seem to indicate that Yahwfe was origin- 
ally thought of as a divinity of the sky. What was 
peculiar to and characteristic of the conception of God 
in the new religion was that he was not thought of as a 
personification of any natural force whatever, but was be- 
lieved in as the lord over nature. He was not regarded 
as the one only God ; but he was thought of as being the 
god to whom none of the other gods could be compared 
(as is sfiown by the old proper name Micah ; see Names, 
§ 37, Michaiah). His might, therefore, was terrible ; 
he was greatly to be feared. He was, moreover, con- 
tinually present in Israel ; which made his help a cer- 
tainty, but was a warning not to neglect him. Israel’s 
victories were to be his victories ; Israel’s disasters 


were chastisements from him. The ordering of justice 
in Israel was to be determined and maintained by 
Yahw& ; he was Israel's Lord and owner (Sya, see Baal, 
§ 1), for Israel was his handiwork. He had his abode 
in Sinai or Horeb, it is true ; but he was not the deity 
of any land or city whose power and enjoyment of the 
gifts of civilisation he guaranteed. Being a wilderness 
deity, Yahwfc was not attached to any definite place in 
the same degree as the gods of the more civilised 
peoples : he went wherever his people went. 

The community which Yah we created meant more than 
a mere natural union of the clan and the tribe. The 


whole, it is true, continued to be confined within the 


tribal limits and to retain the tribal organisation ; but 
the manifest work of God (the deliverance from Egypt) 
and the religious construction that was based upon this, 
founded all anew on a higher and historical basis, 
that had expression and evidence in the divine name, 
now filled with a new meaning. What bound the 
community together for the future as well as for the 
present was the exclusive worship of Yahwfc (monolatry), 
the system of law introduced and practised by Moses, 
the source and guardian of which was Yahwfc, but above 
all the hope of possessing the land of Canaan. Moses 
made the conquest of Canaan, as a divine command 
and promise, an article in the religious constitution. 
The name Yahw& thus acquired a strong power of 
attraction for the desert* tribes, as in its turn it gave the 


1 Its occurrence in North Syria— also among Aramaeans?— 
has recently been proved (see further Names, § 1x2). 


higher sanction of faith to a movement somewhat re- 
sembling that of the Arabs against the Byzantine 
empire. The war-cry was in the name of Yahw6 ; the 
sacred Ark (q.v.) instituted by Moses was the symbol 
of Yahw& the war-god who went forth with his people 
(NU.IO35/. ; [Vmr'] max m.v ; 2S. 6»). How 
many tribes at the outset put their faith in Yahw^’s 
summons to war and entered into covenant with him by 
oath we do not know ; doubtless Joseph or Israel 
(properly so called) formed the kernel of the new 
religious community. 

Moses was the founder of the religion of Israel and 
the leader in Yahw&’s war ; he was priest of the sanctuary 
he had set up (Ex. 337-xx), and, as such, he was also 
supreme judge (Ex. 18 Nu. I615J). A later age called 
him a prophet (iraj; Hos. 12 13 [14] Dt.1815), and 
even unique in his kind (Nil 126-8) ; this, too, was 
not substantially incorrect. But lawgiver in the 
traditional sense, as author of the Pentateuch (rmn, 
6 v 6 f los, Jn. 1 17), or as the framer of a particular kind 
of government, the theocratic (Jos. c. Ap. 2 16), Moses 
certainly was not 

In Ex. 24 and 84 we still meet with traces indicating that the 
oldest tradition knew of certain * words of Yahwfc’ or "covenant- 
words ’ which had come down from the times when the religion 
was founded. These words, however, have been so mixed up 
with non-Mosaic matter in later collections of ordinances that we 
are no longer in a position to clear the Mosaic kernel. Speaking 
generally, we may say there can be no doubt that Moses, during 
the period of his judgeship, established legal principles or rules 
which became norms and precedents for succeeding times. But 
it is impossible, out of the collections of laws that have come 
down to us, to answer the question what these actually were ; 
for every one of the collections in question dates from times in 
which Israel had already accomplished the transition to the 
agricultural life. See Law Literature. 

Nevertheless, Moses remains the founder of Israelite 


law, just as much as he is the founder of Israelite 
religion. Israelite law — -jus and fas — was, in fact, the 
essential part of the Israelite religion (mn» Gen. 
18 19 ; '» aseto, Jer. 64). Apart from the fundamental law 
that Yahw£ alone was to be sacrificially worshipped, 
Moses appears to have retained the traditionary and very 
simple customs of the wilderness in matters of worship ; 
even images were not forbidden. In 2 K. 18 4, for 
example, the brazen serpent is carried back to Moses (cp 
Nu. 21 6-9, see Nehushtan). In fact, we may be 
certain that it was in the sphere of worship that 
primitive customs (totemism, animism) continued to 
survive with greatest tenacity (cp Idolatry). The 
worshipping community, strictly so-called, continued 
to be the clan, as before (cp Government, § 8). With 
the above representation cp Moses, Prophecy. 

Through die foundation of the religion by Moses the 
political and economical currents of the wilderness were 
_ Tyr OVftTnftT . directed into a new and deeper channel, 

‘ . TT 631 the waters of which were augmented 

from a new source. The mysterious 
wuaernesi. source G f faith, touched by God, had 
opened, and now poured forth its stream with elemental 
power ; the flood laid hold of and swept along all that 
it could reach. Indeed, if testimony were needed to the 
power of Moses’s personality, it would certainly be 
found in the fact that he established himself as leader of 


the movement, gaining the upper hand over all out- 
breaks of impatience or despondency, yet without 
quenching the enthusiasm. For .there were many 
delays. A long waiting-time was devoted to self- 
concentration and to experimental efforts at Kadesh 
Barnea, now 'Ain Kadis (Nu. 20 1^x3 Dt. I46; see 
Kadesh, § 1), from which the 4 mountain of God,’ Sinai 
or Horeb, the scene of the founding of the religion, was 
probably not far distant Relations were entered into 
and unions formed with the neighbouring or 'kindred 
tribes (e.g., Midianites, Kenites, Kenizzites), while 
collisions with hostile tribes (Amalekites) were not 
unknown. An attempt to penetrate into Canaan by 
the shortest way — i. e . , from the south-— proved un- 
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successful (Nil 18 f Dt 1 90-45 Nu. 21 1) ; but the con- 
jecture may be ventured that the peoples known as 
Kain and Kenas were originally small groups which 
remained within the limits of Canaan as the result of 
this attempt 1 The first real advance was gained by the 
flood of immigrants on the road to the land eastward of 
Jordan ; thence it was easy to enter Canaan. Again 
and again the devastating waters broke through the 
slight barriers of public order in the civilised territory 
— principally, it would seem, in two main irruptions, the 
second of which was of such force that it covered 
Canaan for centuries. 

The details of the movement cannot now be given. 
It is hardly possible to trace them, for tradition invariably 
gives the events of dm wilderness life as if they related 
to the entire nation of Israel, such as it was when finally 
setded in Canaan, and thus distorts the (presumable) facts. 
Moreover, all the narratives for the most pan spring out of 
legend ; many of them, also, have a purely didactic purpose. 
Legend laid bold of these occurrences with avidity ; in the eyes 
of the hosts who actually took part in them — animated and exalted 
by religious faith — they were ex tra ordinary, miraculous ; how 
much mare so they must have been in the memory of the people ! 


We can, however, perhaps still discern in dim out- 
line the arrival of separate bands upon agricultural 
soil, and their attempts at settlement there. For if 
we compare the order of the tribes of Israel — the 
twelve sons of Jacob (Gen. 29 31 85 18) — with the 
notices we possess of their first appearance, their settle- 
ments, and in some cases their early disappearance, we 
are led to conjecture that Israelite legend has placed at 
the head of the list those tribes which were the first to 


become sedentary, while those which were the last to do 
so are enumerated last. This criterion admits of being 
applied with tolerable certainty in the case of the first 
four Leah tribes (Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah), 
as also in that of the tribes of Rachel (Joseph and 
Benjamin) ; and it may, accordingly, be conjectured that 
the younger Leah tribes (Issachar and Zebulun) were 
placed between these two groups out of regard to the 
time of their settlement in Canaan. The position of 
the Bilhah tribes (Dan and Naphthali) and of the 
Zilpah tribes (Gad and Asher) is obscure. Why were 
some assigned to Rachel, and others to Leah? Only 
this much can safely be asserted : they had come into 
existence not in the wilderness, but in Canaan. 9 
Leaving these questions aside (see the articles on the 
several tribes) let us try, out of what can be discerned, 
to form for ourselves some picture of the manner in which 
Israel entered Canaan. But, first, as to Canaan itself. 

In virtue of its natural situation between such re- 
nowned seats of primeval civilisation as Babylon and 
a . 1 +- Egypt* Canaan had at an early period 

itself become civilised. The oldest 
culture of Syria, as a whole, was mani- 
frstly derived from Babylon ; Northern 


Syria immediately borders on the 


Euphrates, whilst Egypt, on the other hand, is separated 
from Southern Syria by a desert journey of several days. 
The peaceful influences of trade and the inroads of war 
had, accordingly, brought Babylonian culture to the 
West as early as the third millennium, b. c. (cp Canaan, 
§ 9, Trade). How closely the whole life of the 
inhabitants of Syria about 1400 B.c. was dependent on 
the culture of Babylonia and Egypt is attested for us in 
a tangible manner by the 'Amftma tablets, 1 consisting 
as they do, for the most part, of letters in the Assyrian 
language written in Babylonian cuneiform characters, 
and addressed from Middle and Southern Syria to the 
Egyptian kings, Amen-hotep III. and Amen-hotep IV. , 


1 [For the view that Caleb and Jemhmeel were among these 
groups, see Exodus L, 1 6 ; Hxbkon, f x ; Jekahmeel, Joshua 

? See "Rachel, Leah/ 

* [Tell el-'Amftma is the site of the town built by Khu-en- 
aten or Amen-^otep IV., near the Nile, about 180 m. S. of 
Memphis. Here the tablets were found in 1888 in the tomb of a 
scribe of Amen-hotep III. and Amen-hotep IV. See 
Chkdoxlaomek, § 5 ; Canaan, § so; Egypt, 1 55.] 
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about the year 1400 B.c They confirm the knowledge, 
previously derived from the Egyptian inscriptions, that 
from the time of the eighteenth dynasty (Tbotmes I. and 
Thotmes III. ) Syria had been under the suzerainty of 
the Pharaohs, a sovereignty which continued into the 
tenth century to be reasserted, though in a fitful way, 
from time to time — then becoming merely nominal, 
till finally Palestine fell into the hands of the Assyrians 
and the Babylonians. In this way Egyptian civilisation, 
beside that of Babylon, acquired a formative influence 
on Syria ; the country had for long Egyptian governors 
and Egyptian garrisons ; and Egyptian monuments were 
erected. 1 It was this twofold fertilising stream — from 
the Euphrates and from the Nile — that produced the 
peculiar civilisation of Syria and gave it the mixed char- 
acter it possessed, although in the domain of religion 
and mythology the Babylonian substratum continued 
to prevail throughout 

The most important representatives of this civilisation 
were the Hittites and the Phoenicians. Whilst the 
political power of the Phoenicians was limited to a narrow 
strip of coast in Middle Syria (see Phoenicia), the 
Hittites (q.v. ) moulded between the Orontes and the 
Euphrates a great empire which continued to subsist 
until about 1200 B.c In the south, in Canaan 
properly so-called, there were, as the 'Amftrna letters 
let us know, many petty princes, kings of cities, who 
ruled over the territory immediately adjacent to their 
capitals. They acknowledged the Egyptian suzerainty, 
but manifestly regarded it as a means of maintaining 
their own petty power, partly against envious rivals who 
were constantly accusing them before the pharaoh as 
rebels, and partly against the hostile inroads of foreign 
peoples (Amorites, Hittites, and Habiri ; cp Canaan. 
§§ 12 ff., and see above, § 3). Thus, for example, we 
find ’Abd-hiba of Jerusalem protesting his loyalty to 
the , Egyptians, while complaining of neglect on their 
part Indeed the land seems at this period to have 
been .denuded of its Egyptian troops, and the sover- 
eignty of the pharaohs to be falling into decay. 

The religion of the inhabitants of Canaan belonged to 
the class of Semitic nature -religions. Originally their 
deities were simply personified forces of nature (e.g . , 
sky, sun, moon, thunder) ; but from their close con- 
nection with the civilisation of the country they had 
become the protectors of the most important human 
activitities and relations, such as agriculture, vine- 
culture, law, medicine, and war. The cultus showed 
manifold variety. The changing scene of life and death 
reproduced itself now in wild and extravagant sensuous 
revelry, now in the infliction of cruellest pain. Self- 
surrender and self-renunciation before God found ex- 
pression even in the sacrifice of children (see First- 
born). Yet the daily pursuits of the Canaanites — 
agriculture, gardening, vine-culture, cattle-rearing — 
impressed upon the worship, in the greater part of the 
country, especially in the ‘hill -country' strictly so- 
called, a very simple, rustic character. Its forms 
may be supposed to have been on the whole uniform ; 
yet, on the other hand, there was no such thing as a 
common order, but rather a multitude of local cults. 
The deities worshipped were for the most part not 
called by their proper names, but designated as the 
' lord ’ or 4 lady ’ of the place where they were worshipped 
(e.g. , Baal of Hazor, Baal of Hermon, Baalath of Gebal ; 
see Baal, § 1, Names, g 42). The place of worship 
had an altar, beside (or upon) which was a sacred 
pillar (n^gp. see Massebah), a sacred tree, or its re- 
presentative a sacred post (rng# ; see Asherah), and, 
if the place aspired so high, an image of the god, with 
a priest and a house for it (see Idolatry). The more 
level districts of the country, especially those places 

1 T hus »./ or . sample, the so-called* Stone of Job in the ^aurfla 
was identified by Dr. G. Schumacher of ^aim in 2891, as being 
an Egyptian monument bearing the portrait of V tmeses II. Cp 
Egypt, | 58, n. x. 
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which were touched by the important trade route 
between the Euphrates and the Nile (see Trade), 
were, properly speaking, the seats of civilisation ; the 
mountain country, on the other hand, was the home 
of the simplest, peasant-like manners and customs. 

In the trans-Jordanic region the frontier between the 
settled parts and the area wandered over by Bedouin 
shepherds was unstable (Gad, §§ 5/, 10), and, conse- 
quently, the ordinances of the civilised life of Canaan 
were much less stringently observed. It has already been 
said that at the time of the onslaught of the Israelite 
warrior-hordes there were here two Amorite kingdoms, 
under kings named Sihon and Og, by whom the territory 
of the Ammonites and the Moabites had been seriously 
infringed on. These Amorite kingdoms, regarded by 
the Israelites as hostile territory, formed the first point , 
of attack ; the invasion was begun at the southern 
frontier on the banks of the Amon ( Wddy el-Mojlb) : 

Nu.2113 Dt.224^ See Gad, §§ 8, 11. 

It is probable that the struggle in the trans-Jordanic 
region was begun by the four Leah tribes — Reuben, 

7 Israelite Simeon > Levi » Judah. The Amorite 

immi gration *“5 Siho ? *! feated at °” ** 

6 borders of the wilderness, and Heshbon, 

his capital, with the rest of his kingdom, conquered up to 
the Jabbok. The king of the more northerly kingdom, 
which had its chief seats at Ashtaroth and at Edrei (by 
the Yarmuk), the gigantic Og (Dt. 3 ii), was vanquished 
at Edrei (Derat). The tribe of Reuben appropriated to 
itself the southern portion of the conquered territory 
(northward from the Amon), and cattle-breeding con- 
tinued to be its chief occupation (Nu. 32 Judg. 615/ ). 
The final settlement of the more northern territory seems 
not to have come to pass till a later day ; on the other 
hand, Simeon, Levi, and Judah pressed on into the 
country to the W. of Jordan, and settled in the district 
of Shechem, and to the N. of that. When the in- 
dependence of one of their clans (Dinah, called the 
daughter of Leah), which had settled in the city of 
Shechem itself, was threatened by the Canaanites, 
Simeon and Levi broke the compact that had been made 
with these, and massacred them wholesale (see Dinah). 
But the outrage brought destruction on their own heads. 
The tribe of Levi was scattered, and the few remnants 
of Simeon were driven to the extreme southern limits of 
the land, where at a later date they had settlements 
alongside of Judah (Gen. 34 49 5-7 [cp We. CH 213/ 
354 / ] 1 Gen- 37 12 17 ?). The tribe of Judah migrated — 
voluntarily or under compulsion ? — southward, along the 
western slope of the hill-country in the neighbourhood of 
Timnath and Adullam, formed connections with the 
Canaanites, suffered repeated losses, and finally obtained 
a permanent footing only by means of alliance with 
families that had their seats farther to the south (Perez 
and Zerah ; Gen. 38 ). Cp Caleb, Judah. 

The first impact of the Hebrew tribes had effected no 
permanent changes in the territory west of Jordan ; 
but it was otherwise with the second. How long the 
interval of time between them may have been we are 
unable to determine ; perhaps the traditional forty 
years of wandering in the wilderness (Am. 5 as, see 
Wanderings) originally referred to this period. The 
connection — no doubt there was a connection — be- 
tween the two immigrations is obscure. It is even 
doubtful what share, if any, Moses had in the first 
assault. For, of course, Moses accompanied the ark ; 
but this came up only with Israel properly so-called 
(the Rachel tribe of Joseph), so that we may take it 
that Moses arrived in the territory east of Jordan 
later than Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah. In 
Nil 16 x 12-15 25^ an obscure reminiscence of disputes 
between Moses and certain Reubenite families has been 
preserved ; perhaps on this occasion Reuben and other 
tribes may have broken loose from the leadership of 
Moses and taken their own independent way. Those 
who after had at least one thing to thank their 
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predecessors for : the way to the Jordan lay open, the 
Amorite power that barred it was destroyed. Yet the 
Rachel tribe of Joseph also seems to have paused, or to 
have been detained, for some time on the Moabite 
borders. For the hostile intentions of the Moabites, 
of which at a later date Israel was wont to speak in 
connection with the legendary figure of the Aramaean(?) 
Balaam (Nil 22 ff. Josh. 249), probably concerned this 
tribe (but cp Balaam, §§ 1, $ff). The Midianites, 
too, seem even then to have taken up an unfriendly 
attitude towards Israel (Nu. 224725 81 x-ao ; cp, however, 
Midian, § 3). 

Moses did not himself reach the goal of the move- 
ment. Even in legend every trace of him disappears 
on Mt. Nebo, from the summit of which he is repre- 
sented as having viewed the Promised Land ; his grave 
remained unknown. A strange ending which even the 
later version in DLI37/ 4 21 /. 8248 ff. Nu. 27 12-14 does 
not succeed in making historically clearer. He lived 
only to see the first sproutings of the seed he had sown; 
a long time had yet to elapse before it took firm root 
or brought forth its first-fruits. The OT, indeed, 
speaks of Joshua as having been his successor, but only 
from the point of view that Israel was led to its goal by 
him. That Moses had any single successor is not to 
be supposed ; in point of fact, he had many — warriors, 
priests, kings, prophets, scholars — each of whom in his 
own time and in his own way advanced or maintained 
the great work of the founder. 

Joshua* (q.v. i. ), already mentioned in Ex. 33 11 as the 
* minister ' of Moses at the sanctuary, was simply the 
leader of the house of Joseph — Israel strictly so-called. 
The accounts of the book of Joshua, indeed, represent 
him as at the head of all the Hebrew tribes, even of that 
of Reuben. And, inasmuch as Joshua’s victories laid the 
foundation of the possession of Canaan not only for 
Joseph but also for all the other tribes, this feature in 
the tradition is easily intelligible. But it is not historical ; 
it is contradicted by what we read in Judg. 1 (cp 
Joshua ii., §§ 13 ff.). What actually happened was 
that Israel, escorting its sacred object, crossed the 
Jordan to Gilgal (see Ark, § 4) and conquered Jericho, 
Ai, and Bethel (Josh. 2-8 Judg. 1 22-26), the last- 
named being a commanding site on the ridge of the 
hill -country, and at the same time an ancient 
seat of Canaanitish worship. It appears to be an 
original feature in the tradition that Israel under 
Joshua waged a ruthless war against the Canaanites, 
that it regarded them as 4 devoted ’ (am) to Yahw&, and 
therefore extirpated them (see Ban). It is certain, how- 
ever, that the ban of Yahw6 fell only on those who 
attempted to offer armed resistance to the victorious 
course of his hosts, and not even on these in every case. 
In this matter, tradition has on the whole generalised ; 
all the more credible and instructive, therefore, are the 
exceptions which it records, such as the case of Gibeon 
and the surrounding district (Josh. 9 ; cp a S. 21 2). The 
region occupied or subjugated by the house of Joseph 
lay, approximately, between the plain of Jezreel on 
the N. and the head of what is now called the Wady 
Bat Hanina on the S. ; it was the best part of the hill- 
country (cp Ephraim, § 3). If the younger Leah tribes 
really entered Canaan earlier than the tribe of Israel ( = 
Joseph ; q.v. i. ) and the Bilhah and Zilpah tribes came 
into being there (by mixture of race), we may well 
suppose that they profited by the victories of the 4 house 
of Joseph,' and even that in some cases Joseph actually 
fought their battles. It is possible to conjecture that 
such fruits underlie the narratives of Josh. 10 /. (with 
Josh. 11 , however, Judg. 4 ought to be compared). 

According to the statements of the OT, the Hebrew 
tribes never come in Canaan into conflict with a power 
of any magnitude — only with minor potentates among 
whom there was no firm bond of union. It is other- 
wise, however, in an inscription found by Pro! Flinders 
Petrie at Karnak, which speaks of a victorious fight 
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of Me(r)neptah the son and successor of Ramoses II. 
with 4 Israel’ in Palestine itself. 1 Although the style of 
the inscription is far from being that of a sober historical 
narrative, we may learn from it (z) that even in Canaan 
itself 1 Israel’ had to fight with the Egyptians, and (2) 
that as early as 1200 B.C. 4 Israel ’ was already in 
Palestine. Much, however, remains not clear. We are 
not told where 4 Israel ' encountered the Egyptians in 
Canaan — W. or E. of the Jordan — and we do not 
know whether or not the Israel with whom the Egyp- 
tians fought was identical with the 4 house of Joseph’ ( = 
Israel). Raineses IIL also fought in southern Syria 
(E. Mey. GA i, § 263, GA 318 /.). Apparently, how- 
ever, by 1200 B.C. Egyptian suzerainty in Palestine 
was no longer a reality but a name. At the same time 
the kingdom of the Hittites (q.v, t § 8 ) was, it seems, 
broken up into petty principalities by the onset of the 
4 peoples of the sea' (cp Meyer, GA 1 , §§ 263, 265). 
The successful occupation of Canaan by the Hebrew 
tribes will, accordingly, have to be assigned to the 
period 1230-1200 B.C., a time when a foreign power 
to control Syrian affairs and a home power that could 
unite the forces of the inhabitants in possession for 
purposes of effective resistance were alike wanting. 

Amid such favouring circumstances an entrance into 
Canaan was effected by Israel ; but it had not yet 

_ — - - become a nation. A confederation of 

■atfclamant. wilderness tribes is one thing ; a con- 

MTOiemena. ao j| | | atoc j t settled people is another. 
For this last the primary conditions are a permanent 
settlement and engagement in agricultural pursuits — 
conditions which in this case required more than one 
generation for their realisation. The settlement was 
carried on partly by warlike and partly by peaceful 
methods. The Canaanites were gradually pushed bock 
(Ex. 23 29/ = Dt 7 aofl aa Judg. 2 20-3 6). The Hebrews 
had already taken firm hold of the hill-country, while 
the Canaanites still dominated the plains by means of 
their dreaded war-chariots (Josh. 17 16 Judg. 1 19). In 
each case the details, we may be sure, worked out 
differently (cp Government, § 1 iff , ). Where the con- 
querors had the upper hand entirely they violently took 
their possessions from the vanquished ; those who up to 
this time had been masters had now to till the soil 
as serfs for the victors. Where the balance of power 
was more nearly equal, or where it varied, treaties were 
no doubt ultimately formed ( connubium and comrner- 
cium), so that Canaanite clans were received into the 
Israelite union of tribes, or, conversely, Israelite families 
became settlers in Canaanite cities (see Abimelech 2 ; 
Shechem ; and cp Judg. 1 27 /. 3 5/ ). 

One consequence of the transition to an agricultural 
life now became apparent — the difficulty of maintaining 
the original tribal organisation (cp Government, § 15). 
The land had been divided into communes or districts, 
and the new-comers began to reckon in terms of these ; 
names were chosen in accordance with dwelling places. 
Thus one group of families of the tribe of Joseph which 
had become separate from the rest was called 'the 
Southern' (Ben-jamin, because it occupied the 

most southern part of the whole territory of the tribe. 
From its growing importance and especially its valour 
in war (Gen. 49 27), it received the rank of a separate tribe 
and came to be reckoned as the youngest son of Jacob, 
Gen. 35 16 ff. (cp Benjamin, §§ x, 4). The remainder 
of the territory of Joseph, again, was divided between 
Manasseh (Machir) and Ephraim, who are designated 
as grandsons of Jacob. Ephraim (§ i f ) was really the 
name of a district in Canaan, so that this division of Israel 
also was named after its seat The permanent settle- 
ment of the clans loosened the old tribal bonds, and, 
more particularly, as one of its results, weakened the 
old defensive power. Judg. 1 shows what were the 

1 Cp Spiegelherg, Sittungxber. d. Btrl. A had. 2896, p. 593 
ff.\ Steindorff, ZATW , 1896, p. 330 Jf.; Wiedemann, Mutton 
(’98), x.19. See also EomAfs^ 
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weak points of the Hebrew tribes in western Canaan. 
What happened in the case of Dan (q.v.,L)is particularly 
instructive. Unable to hold their own on the plain at 
the western base of the hill -country, they were driven 
back to the mountain land, but, not feeling secure even 
there, had no course but to migrate anew. They 
traversed the length of the territory of Israel, not without 
plundering an Ephraimite settlement, and at the source 
of the Jordan subdued the district of the city of Laish, 
which thenceforth bore the name of Dan (Judg. I34 
17 / Josh. 1947). The northern tribes of Naphtali 
and Asher found themselves for long — the latter indeed 
permanently — in the minority and at a disadvantage as 
compared with the Canaanites (Judg. 1 31 /C; gilil hag - 
goytm = Galilee). 

It would seem that much pressure was always required 
before the tribes could be got to renew the 4 wars of 
Yahwfc ' against the Canaanites ; the comforts and the 
pursuits of civilised life may well have impaired the 
old ardour and delight in the business of war. Yet the 
religious conscience had not altogether gone to sleep. 
From time to time clan-chiefs 1 of specially strong per- 
sonality appealed to it, and did not fail to arouse the 
old heroism. What the call to arms in the name of 
Yahwfc was then able to accomplish is like a reflected 
image of the warlike spirit of the earliest days of areligion, 
which was characterised equally by self- surrender to 
God, immovable conviction of his nearness and help, 
death -defying courage in the fight, wild enthusiasm 
after victory, and scorn, contempt, and even God’s curse, 
for all who refused to take part in the common cause. 

The evidence of this is seen in the unfortunately ill- 
preserved song known as the Song of Deborah (see 
Deborah x, § 3; Judges, § 7; Poetical Litera- 
ture). Under the leadership of Barak and Deborah, 
the tribes bordering on the plain of Jezreel fight the 
Canaanites under Sisera near Taanach. The 
Canaanites are defeated, for Yahw£ comes to the 
help of his people in a violent storm. It is remark- 
able that no mention is made of Simeon and Levi 
or of Judah, though there are references (in praise 
or in blame) to all the other tribes (four or five) in 
addition to those actually engaged (five or six). Here 
Israel already denotes more than the house of Joseph. 
In fact, the song seems to take for granted that all the 
ten tribes which are mentioned ought to have obeyed 
the war -summons of Yahw6; in other words, that 
they all belong to Israel. When and how this more 
extended employment of the name of Israel came in — 
whether gradually or as the result of a single event — 
we do not know ; but the facts of the case seem to 
require the assumption that after a successfully ac- 
complished occupation of the land the tribes were 
united by a solemn compact, as the result of which the 
name of Israel acquired a wider meaning. This may 
have been the historical occasion of the Elohistic nar- 
rative of the folk-moot in Josh. 24 (cp Joshua ii. , § 10). 

On the borders of the land also the Israelite tribes 
had their work to do — in the first instance, in the E. 

9 Troubles westwar< * migrations out of the 
wilderness were not yet at an end ; 
&om without. other sought to follow ^ IsraeVs 

footsteps. The Moabites, Ammonites, and Amalekites 
had taken Jericho (Judg. 8 13) ; the independence of 
Reuben was already at an end, and Benjamin had 
become tributary to Eglon king of Moab, when Ehud 
b. Gera freed his tribe from this imposition. After 
assassinating the king in his residence (where?), he 
called out the levies of Mt. Ephraim and regained com- 
mand of the fords of the Jordan (Judg. 8). So Jephthah 
the Gileadite of Mizpah waged successful war, we are 
told, against the Ammonites (and Moabites?) who 
threatened Gilead (Judg. 11). 

1 On the transition from the rule of the heads of the leading 
families of the respective cities to that of tribal chiefs or Tupowot, 
see Government, f 27. 
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Of greater importance, however, and richer in results, 
was the stand which Gideon, or Jerubbaal b. Joash, of 
Ophrah, a member of the Manassite clan of Abiezer, 
pfade against the Midianites. These nomads had 
invaded the territory of Manasseh with their flocks and 
tents, plundering and forcing into subjection the 
Israelites, who bad formerly been their friends (Nil 
IO29/; ) — just as the house of Joseph had at an earlier 
date treated the Canaanites. Gideon (q.v. ), filled 
with the spirit of Yahw6, led the levies of his clan — 
300 warriors — against the Midianites, surprised them, 
and put them to flight (Judg. 63-6 11-24 7 1 9-83). The 
story is a most instructive illustration of that union of 
religious feeling with warlike enthusiasm which character- 
ises the early period of the national development of Israel 
(cp Gideon's war-cry, * For Yahw& and for Gideon ’ j. 1 

The event enables us to perceive how great was the 
change which in the meanwhile had come over Israel, 
if) Attempts ^nce ntarauding shepherds, they had 
at 4 W >T i a ft 1 ida ^ >ecome defenders of the agricultural 
x* " country— defenders against the cupidity 
of their former allies. Gideon himself 
rose to great consideration. His territory embraced the 
richest and most fertile part of the country from the 
plain of Jezreel southward to Shechem — a petty kingdom, 
it is true, yet already signifying more than the power of 
the earlier Canaanite kinglets. Here, for the first time 
since Israel’s coming into Canaan, we observe a move- 
ment clearly pointing to a firm fusion of the parts into 
one whole ultimately to be gained. Gideon (if Judg. 
8 22/ really rests upon genuine tradition) declined any 
hereditary lordship over his territory — anything of the 
sort seemed to him heathenish — but after his death his 
(70) sons were accepted at first as masters. Soon the 
idea that monarchy is better than oligarchy (Judg. 92) 
found expression, and, relying upon this, Abimelech 
b. Gideon, of Shechem, sought to secure for himself the 
sovereignty over the Shechemites. The Canaanite 
citizens of Shechem decided in favour of their kinsman 
by blood, and with their support he hired a band of 
armed men, who, under his leadership, massacred Gideon’s 
other descendants in Ophrah, Jotham alone escaping. 
Abimelech was now actually made king by the 
Shechemites ; and for three years he ruled over * Israel ’ 
— i.e. , over the territory of Gideon (Judg. 922). Violence 
and injustice were, however, the characteristics of his 
rule, and, though his reign may have strengthened 
Israel’s position in Canaan (for Abimelech doubtless 
felt himself to be an Israelite), this unpleasant experience 
of regal government cannot have disposed the Israelites 
to regard it with much favour (Judg. 97-20). See 
Abimelech, 2. 

The Philistines, like Israel, were immigrants in 
Canaan. The present state of inquiry (see Philistines) 

11 Israel t ^ ie supposition that they first 

. * . appeared in Palestine in the age of 

d nandence R^ 11116363 III.. perhaps somewhat later than 
dependence. t ^ e occupation of Canaan by the Israelites. 
They settled on the southern coast, and, as they were 
not very numerous, they soon adopted the language, 
religion, manners, and customs of the Canaanites. 3 
Their strength lay in their formidable armour and in 
their general military superiority. The slopes of the 
neighbouring hill-country, peopled by clans belonging 
to Judah (and Dan), became their subjects. Farther 
north, too, they pressed on, and advanced into the hill- 
country, defeating the tribes of Israel properly so-called 
again and again. The last of these defeats reduced 
Israel to despair. After an unsuccessful battle the sacred 
Ark (q.v. , § s), then kept at Shiloh, was brought into 
the camp in the belief that Israel would thus become 
invincible. Rudely indeed was the illusion shaken (see 
Eli). It was an incomprehensible mystery, and morally 
as well as materially the power of Israel was broken. 

l See Judges, § 8 . 

* Cp also Caphtor, Cheretkites. 
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The land lay open to the Philistines, who stationed a 
governor 1 at Geba (1 S. I83/ ; Gibeah, in IO5; see 
RV mg. ), a and subdued and laid under tribute the more 
level country N. of Shechem as far as Carmel and the 
plain of Jezreel It was probably at this time that the 
temple of Shiloh was destroyed (Jer. 7 12). 

The Ark itself had been carried away by the Philistines, 
but did not, according to the narrative in xS. 6x, 
remain long in their possession. Its return to Israel, 
however, is not represented as having produced any 
great effect. The tone of feeling was perhaps so closely 
akin to despair that the recovery of the symbol of the 
presence of Yahw& failed to revive the moral courage of 
the people. It is a phenomenon which we cannot help 
regarding as strange (see Ark, § 5). 

From the midst of Israel itself was to proceed that 
new sense of strength which could alone nerve it to 

12 Revival and its task ’ The y° uthful P^P 1 ' 
consolida tion been growing to maturity, and only 

under SauL needed s° m e one to awaken its 
dormant energy. It was the privilege 
of the seer SAMUEL (q.v., i.) b. Elkanah, we are told, 
to find the gifted man who could do this. How early 
tradition represented the first meeting of Saul and Samuel 
is told elsewhere (see Saul, i, § 1). Distinguished 
even in outward appearance, the young Benjamite im- 
mediately approved himself to the patriotic seer as the 
divinely appointed prince (td) of Israel Soon the 
hesitation which Saul showed at first was dissipated. 
He was, in fact, changed by the ‘ spirit of God ’ into a 
hero and enthusiast, who was successful in arousing a 
similar religious and patriotic zeal among his country- 
men. 

It was in the danger which threatened Jabesh in 
Gilead, we read, that Saul first heard the call to action. 
Messengers from the besieged city had passed through 
all Israel, but found everywhere (we may presume) the 
same reception as in Gibeah ; there was much weeping 
and lamentation, but no helpful suggestion. Saul alone 
knew how to rouse the faint hearts of the Israelites. 
Like Deborah and Gideon before him, he proclaimed a 
holy war [cp, further, Saul, i, § 1, end, and notes], and 
the proclamation produced its wonted effect. In warlike 
enthusiasm Israel recovered its victorious might, and at 
the same time experienced the delivering presence of 
Yahw6. Jabesh was relieved, and the question whether 
the tribes should submit themselves to regal authority 
was decided in the affirmative. The need was indeed 
great. Unless some strong will should take command 
of such energies as still remained and unite them, 
Israel would be ruined. Influences which had thitherto 
served to unite its separate elements — faith, worship, 
military force, law, order — were not enough to secure 
prompt and united action of the aggregate. Monarchy 
was the one system already familiar in the life of 
Canaan that seemed capable of bringing the tribes 
together. There were no doubt some arguments urged 
against it — an opposition which, we may safely suppose, 
had two roots. For (1) the Israelite love of freedom, 
an inheritance derived from the desert, was incom- 
patible with anything that brought servitude in its train, 
and (2) the religion of Yahw& seemed inconsistent with 
monarchy, the proudest fruit of heathen civilisation. 
Both arguments, indeed, coincided in as far as the old 
piety belonged to the same period with the pastoral life. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that, at the time, 
the kingship of Saul was welcomed by the majority as a 
deliverance, as a saving ordinance of God for Israel 
This view not only lies at the foundation of the repre- 
sentation of x S. 9 x- 10 x 6 11 , but also appears plainly in 
a portion of the younger narrative in 1 S. 10 20-24: A 
harmony between the two being nevertheless impossible, 
exclusive use is made in the present sketch of die older 
narrative. 

1 See next col., note x. 

2 See Geba, x ; Gibeah, f 2 (3). 
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The effect of Soul’s exploit was that he was pro- 
claimed king at Gilgal by the warriors. What means 

lg Saul's work ^ •* k* 8 ^P 08 * 1 fer the ac- 

™ complishment of his task? They were 

not, at the outset, great. At first 
his rule extended merely over Israel in the narrower 
sense of the word — Benjamin, Ephraim, Manasseh, 
and the more northerly tribes of Western C anaan — and 
the army at his command was but small, according to 
i S. 13 a, numbering only 3000 men. Nevertheless Saul 
straightway took the field against the Philistines ; his 
son Jonathan smote their ‘ governor ’ 1 in Gibeah and 
thus raised the signal for revolt But the enemy 
advanced in force to suppress the insurrection, and the 
courage of all but a faithful few of Saul's followers 
failed them. Jonathan changed the position of affairs 
by the daring exploit related in 1 S. 14 1-14, and it was 
Saul and his six hundred who completed the defeat 
which Jonathan had begun. Only when the rout was 
general did the men of Israel who had hidden them- 
selves join their bolder brethren. 

This second success of the king was more brilliant 
than the first ; it had been gained over the dreaded 
tyrants of the land, and Yahwfe himself had come amidst 
the convulsions of nature (1 S. 14 15) to Saul’s aid. 
The kingdom had greatly gained in strength. Un- 
fortunately we know but little of what Saul did further 
for Israel. It is said that besides carrying on the war 
against the Philistines, he fought the Amalekites and 
restored the supremacy of Israel in the territory east 
of Jordan (1 S. 1447 /• 15 ) — a statement not to be 
altogether set aside [cp Saul, i, § 3]. Saul’s chief 
concern was, of course, the war with the Philistines. 
He gave the chief command of his army to his cousin 
Abner b. Ner ; but brave men from all the tribes were 
welcomed to his banner (14 52). An independent com- 
mand was certainly given for a time to David b. YIshai 
(Jesse) of Bethlehem, 1 in whom, as far as we know, we 
have the first case of a family of Judah coming into 
connection with the kingdom of Israel. Thus the 
course of events promoted the unification of Israel ; 
even Judah, which until now had had but a very slight 
fellow-feeling with the Israelitish tribes, was brought 
within the range of the regal authority. 

More than one reason is suggested by tradition for 
the introduction of the young David to his king (see 
ia vk* David, § 1 a). Suffice it to remark 

^ ere w ^^ st fbe melancholy from 
™ " aTia * which Saul is said to have suffered and 
his change of feeling towards David are undisputed 
facts, the true grounds of his suspicion of David can no 
longer be ascertained from the tradition (1 S. 18 - 20 ). 
It & possible that a real or supposed intercourse of 
David with persons whom the king regarded as his 
opponents was die first cause of Saul's dislike of his 
son-in-law, and that jealousy of David's success in war 
and of his increasing popularity intensified this dislike 
into bitter hatred. At the fortress of Adullam, near the 
border of Philistia, the exile gathered round him a troop 
of 400 men who had nothing to lose and much to gain 
by fidelity to his person, and his fortunate marriage 
with the widow of Nabal (see David, § 4, col. 1025 ; 
Nasal) secured a stable connection with the Calebites. 
But he could not long maintain his ground. He became 
the feudatory of Achish, the Philistine king of Gath, 
finding, however, means to win or retain the good 
graces of the chief# of certain towns in Judah (1 S. 
27 80 ). Cp Kamphausen, ZATW 8 74 f. (’86). 

Meantime the Philistines had gained a brilliant victory 
over Saul, who had ventured to meet them in the plain 
IB. Pall °f]ezxv&. His too slightly equipped troops 
of ga.nl were < * riven back by these formidable 
* a,1u * warriors to the mountain range of Gilboa. 

1 So the present writer raiders 3*10, with Stade. For 
another possible view see Saul, | 2, n. 

8 [On the question of his rad native place, see Judah, 1 4.] 
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Then this noble king, through whom alone Israel had 
gained courage to resist its tyrants, after seeing his sons 
fall, perished by his own hand [cp Saul, x, $ 4J He 
could not bear the thought of falling alive into the 
hands of * the uncircumcised. ' Well might those hated 
foes of Israel triumph at so complete a ruin of Saul's 
patriotic enterprise ! And well may we be surprised at 
the darkness which closed in upon a champion so heroic I 
What was the cause of this blighting of his hopes? 
Had he overrated Israel's strength in comparison with 
that of the Philistines? Did the bow break in his 
hands because he had stretched it too far ? We may 
venture to think so, and to believe that his morbid 
melancholy was partly to blame for this miscalculation 
of his powers. [For another view of the course of 
events see Judah, § 5, Saul, § 4.] 

After their victory the Philistines occupied the cities 
of the Plain of Jezreel and those by the Jordan 1 [e.g . , 
, . Beth-shan); the hill-country , however, 

16 ofLmsL and the land beyond Jordan they left 
01 israei. unmolested. Probably they were too 

weak in numbers to attempt more. We may be sure, 
however, that Israel as a whole was in at least as bad 
a position after this defeat as before Saul’s first victories : 
i. t . , the tribes on the W. of the Jordan, in as far as 
they had to serve in Saul’s army, became once more 
tributary to the Philistines. Judah, therefore, shared this 
fate. This is not to be proved from the OT ; but the 
circumstances in themselves and the subsequent events 
under David (2S. 617 tf.) make the theory in a high 
degree probable. 8 Still, to one acquisition of the preced- 
ing period Israel held fast, as a pledge of a better future 
— regal government The victorious contests of Saul 
with the Moabites, the Ammonites, and the Aramaeans 
provided a sure refuge for royalty on the land to 
the E. of ^Jordan (2 S. 28 /. ). It is the merit of Abner 
to have saved the tribes then beginning to grow 
together from the loss of this bond of union. The 
tribes of Israel on both sides of Jordan (except Judah) 
recognised Ishbosheth (Ishbaal, i) as king, while 
David, at the direction of an oracle of Yahwfc, took up 
his abode at Hebron. There he was formally anointed 
' king over the house of Judah ’ (2 S. 2 1-4). 

The unpleasing story of the brief reign of Ishbaal may 
besought elsewhere (see Abner, Ishbaal, 1). After 

17 David t ^ le death8 Abner and Ishbaal, David 


king. 


exchanged his tribal kingdom (which he had 
ruled, it is said, for 7J years) for the 
sovereignty which he had long coveted. With the 
general consent of the tribes, he was made king of all 
Israel at Hebron (2 S. 5 1-3). To this period belongs 
the remarkable notice in 2 S. 5 17, ‘ When the Philistines 
heard that they had anointed David king over Israel, all 
the Philistines went up to seek David.’ As king of 
Judah, David had still been their vassal ; as king of all 
Israel he naturally broke with his past, and so the 
Philistines understood the situation. And if, before the 
close of his tribal kingship, he had already possessed 
himself of the important Jebusite fortress of Zion (above 
the Gihon in the Kidron valley at Jerusalem), it becomes 
all the easier to understand the conduct of the Philistines. 
For it was the conquest of the Jebusites that made free 
communication possible between Judah and the northern 
tribes, so that we must regard it as one of the means 
by which David sought at once to announce and to 
achieve his object — the inclusion of the northern tribes 
within his kingdom. Now that this object was gained, 
the forbearance of the Philistines was exhausted. There 
were, it would seem, repeated and violent contests 
between them and David (cp 2 S. 5x7-3521x5-33289-17), 
the traditional stories of which breathe the very spirit 
of the old accounts of the ‘ Wars of Yahwi ’ (cp Judg. 

1 * And when the men of Israel who were in the dries of the 
plain and in the dries of the Jordan saw/ etc. (x S.8I7 ; read 
for with Klost.) 

8 Cp Kamphausen, ZATlVt^ff, (*86). 
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iS. 14 ). Finally, David, who was intimately 
acquainted with the military tactics of the Philistines, 
achieved the liberation of his people. Whether Israel 
freed itself by its own unaided efforts, or whether the 
Philistines were simultaneously attacked by the Egyptians 
(see David, § 7, end), cannot be decided. The fact 
remains that David avenged the death of Saul and his 
sons, completed his work of delivering Israel from the 
Philistines, and even perceptibly curtailed their territory 
at the foot of the hill-country. The monarchy, to which 
men had clung even at the worst of their disgrace and 
humiliation, had stood the test, and could lay claim to 
the divine sanction of success. The goal set by Moses 
in constituting the religion had been reached : the tribes 
found themselves now in sure possession of the land of 
Canaan. 


This had, however, involved a struggle of about two 
hundred years, in the course of which much that was 
18 The new Pushed, and much that was new 
Israel. came into existence. There were now 
many who had little or no connection 
with the old state of things, whether from oneness of 
blood or from common memories. The old and the 


new clans and tribes, especially Judah and its allies — and 
perhaps we should here once more include the Bilhah and 
the Zilpah tribes (cp above, §§ 5, 7) — were united under 
the royal sceptre into a new whole — the people of Israel. 
Its roots were in part quite distinct ; but the young stems, 
in as far as they maintained themselves, gradually grew 
in Canaan into one tree. The process had begun im- 
mediately on the abandonment of the nomadic life, and 
reached its completion under the first kings. Practically, 
indeed, it attained its goal when David, reconstituted 
the tribe of Judah and closely united it with Israel, with 
Jerusalem for the national centre (see David, § 10). 
And when, finally, the latest-won of all the Cities of 
Israel became not only the royal residence but also the 
seat of the most venerable of Israel's sacred objects, the 
Ark (q.r., § 6) (2 S. 6), the history of the genesis of 
Israel as a nation was at an end ; and now we may 
say that we have gained the presuppositions on which 
the further history of the nation rests. 

The chronology of David’s reign is uncertain. Let 
us, therefore, though this has been done elsewhere 
19 Bo undar y (^ AVID ) classify and summarise, from 
* wm-g 1 * our present point of view, the events 
* of David’s reign. His wars were not, 
generally, wars of conquest ; their aim was the defence 
of the boundaries of the kingdom, especially east of the 
Jordan. 1 Before David, Saul had had the same object. 
That the Moabites should have been treated with such 
cruelty (2 S. 82 ; contrast 1 S. 223/.) is surprising, but 
may with some plausibility be explained (see David, 
§ 8 a). The occasion of the Ammonite war is expressly 
told us (2 S. 10 1-5), and owing to the connection of 
David’s misdemeanour with Bathsheba with an episode 
in this war, the campaigns against Ammon are described 
with some fulness. The war was closed with the con- 


quest of Rabbath-ammon and the punishment of the 
people (see Ammon ; David, § 8 b). Aramaean tribes 
took part in the earlier battles, but without any benefit 
to their Ammonite allies. These were Zobah, Beth- 


rehob, Ish-tob, and Maachah i. ; neighbours of the 
Ammonites to the north, and of Israel to the east 


(cp David, § 8 b). In connection with this we hear 
of a victory over Hadadezer, king of Zobah, at Helam 
(2 S. 10 15-190 83/.), which is probably not to be com- 
bined with the encounter described in the previous 
passage. This lends support to the statement in 2 S. 86 
that David levied tribute from the Aramaeans, even 
though we must admit the further statement that the 
Aramaean kingdom of Damascus became a permanent 
dependency of Israel to be open to grave suspicion. 2 And 


1 On David's wars as a whole, cp David, $g 6-8, where refer- 
ences to recent works are given. „ , A „ 

* See Budde, Ri, So, 350, and cp David, | 8 b, Aram, § 5/ 
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it is probably a trustworthy tradition that through these 
struggles David’s warlike fame spread far and wide, and 
that king To! (Tou, 1 Ch. 18 ) of Hamath (Hamath* 
zobah, 2 Ch. 83 ; see Hamath) at this time did homage 
to David through his son Joram (Hadoram, 1 Ch. 18 ). 
Lastly, on the southern frontier, there was a long and 
bitter struggle with the Edomites which ended in the 
reduction of Idumaea to the condition of an Israelite 
province (see David, § 8 c). 

As the land of Israel received no additions under the 
reign of Solomon, the limits of the kingdom after the 

20 Extent of wars of David ma y appropriately be 

the r ealm glanced at here. The area occupied 

by Israel and Judah is indicated in 
2 S. 24 1-9 ; to the SE. , on the Moabite side, the valley 
of the Amon marks the frontier (Josh. 18 9 16 Nu. 21 
13/ ) ; to the E. the boundary is vague ; northward it 
extends as far as to the head of the Jordan at Dan (cp 
1 K. 1520 2 K. 1529) ; in the W. it is limited by the 
Phoenician territory ; and southward it reached the 
latitude of Beersheba ; the current expression is * from 
Dan to Beersheba.’ The kingdom of David 

and Solomon, however, certainly extended its authority 
and sphere of influence considerably beyond these 
limits. The subjugation of Edom opened up the way 
to the Red Sea at Elath. Moab was a tributary 
state (2S. 82), as was also Ammon (2S. 17 27), unless 
from 2 S. 1231 we are to infer complete subjection. The 
Aramaeans living towards the Yarmuk, already put under 
restraint by Saul, became tributary to David and were 
compelled to surrender many districts to Israel. The 
boundaries of the Israelite territory eastward of Jordan 
were always varying ; in the NE. the people were 
really of mixed origin. On the one hand, it seems 
plain that in the early period of the monarchy there 
was a considerable immigration of clans belonging to 
the house of Joseph (Nu. 8241/) ; on the other hand, 
we find an Aramaean of influence (see Barzillai, i) 
settled at Mahanaim (2 S. 1727; cp 19 s 8 [37]). It is 
quite impossible at this point of the frontier to draw the 
line between Israelite territory, properly so called, and 
the sphere of Israelite influence beyond that territory. 
On the N. David’s rule made itself felt to the border of 
the Canaanite kingdom of Hamath, on the Orontes ; 
this appears from the current expression 4 to (or from) 
the entering in of Hamath’ (Am. 614 1 K. 865 2 K. 
1425 Judg. 33 Josh. 13 s). The phrase is elastic, and 
has received various interpretations ; but originally it 
probably meant the point where the plateau of Ijon 
begins to fall away northwards towards the open valley 
betw r een Lebanon and Antilibanus. The territory 

thus defined, though not in itself large, formed a more im- 
portant kingdom than had been known in southern Syria 
for centuries, and such as might fitly be regarded as a 
splendid proof of the might of the God of Israel. (Note 
the enthusiasm which breathes in the oracles of Balaam. ) 

Let us now turn to David’s internal administration. 
Some idea of this may be gained from the two lists of 

21 Internal ^ c ^ le ^ officers (2 S. 815-18 2023-26). 

**ere importance attaches to certain 

ajrajr8 * features. ( 1 ) The body-guard of 600 trained 
warriors (see David, §110), from which we must clearly 
distinguish the national levy which was placed under the 
command of Joab. (2) That prtests should be included 
among the king’s officers was a necessity, as David from 
the first had established a royal sanctuary, manifestly with 
a view to heightening the prestige of his rule. The 
relations between the monarchy and worship went on 
steadily extending in process of time until at last, under 
Josiah, they were decisive for the history of Judah (see 
below, § 38). (3) It fell to the king to administer the 

sacred law of Israel (2 S. 815 152 - 6 ). This was plainly 
his holiest duty apart from that of leadership in war ; 
in its discharge he was the immediate servant of God. 
For this function also, as a layman. He required the 
continual support of priests learned in the law. Unfor- 
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tunately, we know very little about the range of the 
king’s judicial activities ; apart from the legal protection 
of the weak and needy (a K. 626 ff. $3ff), he seems, 
in his judicial capacity, to have occupied himself chiefly 
in the mitigation and restriction of certain rigours of the 
common law (2 S. 14 wi ; cp 1 K. 2031). Cp Govern- 
ment, § 18/: 

For David the greatest difficulty unquestionably lay 
in resolving the discord between Israel and Judah. He 

22 David’s was helped, no doubt, by his 

nolicv judicious choice of a capital, 1 and by 
tite feet that Saul had now no surviving 
* descendant capable of holding the reins 
of government. David also in his later years was 
careful to show due consideration for Israel, just as at 
an earlier time he had been at pains to figure not as 
the enemy but as the heir of Saul. From the account of 
the rebellion of his son Absalom (2 S. 15 - 19 ) it is 
evident that the most important accomplices belonged 
to Judah, not to Israel (cp, e.g. , 2 S. 19 11-15 [12-16]) ; and 
from this, as well as from 1 K. I9 (end), it seems a 
legitimate inference that the interests of his own tribe 
were subordinated by David to those of Israel. For 
obvious reasons, the tension of feeling was greatest in 
Benjamin, the tribe of Saul, as the narratives of Shimei 
(2 S. I65-12) and of the revolt of Sheba (2 S. 20) 
sufficiently show. The accounts of the successive 
rebellions dimly reflect the vicissitudes of the popular 
temper, and if David contrived to maintain himself upon 
the throne we may be sure that it was not merely on the 
ground of legal right, but mainly by the force of his 
strong personality. Marvellous indeed is the incon- 
sistent variety of this great man’s character. The 
reader must have vividly realised for himself the simple 
and half-savage manners of the period in order even 
to conceive how this man, whose kingly hand was 
deeply stained by bloody acts of injustice (not to speak 
of less grave errors), could have been of a deeply 
religious nature, and a pious Israelite. Yet even the 
oldest narratives furnish us with many instructive proofs 
that this really was the case (2 S. 9-20). How succeeding 
generations idealised him need not be retold here. The 
idealisation was by no means entirely unjustified. 

The question of the succession was decided by David 
himself amid peculiar circumstances which have been 

28. Solomon. ^ cribed elsewhere (see Adonijah) 
There were two parties at court — that of 
Adonijah and that of Solomon. The latter obtained 
the sanction of the aged king by reminding him of a 
promise which he had given to Solomon’s mother 
Bathsheba (1 K. I1317) ; the result was that Solomon 
was anointed king, by David’s order, amid the rejoic- 
ings of the people. No blood was shed at the time, 
but after David’s death several lives had to be sacri- 
ficed in order to extinguish for ever all hostile personal 
interests. 2 The vacancies caused by the death of 
Joab and the deposition of Abiathar were filled up 
by the appointment of Benaiah (i) and Zadok 

(1K.235). 

The few, though doubtless important, facts respecting 
Solomon which no critic can gainsay will be collected 
elsewhere (see Solomon). We shall here use them 
with the special object of illustrating the claim now 
made for Israel (unified into a new people by David) 
to a share in the civilisation of the neighbouring Asiatic 
nations. The internal changes which this involved 
were no doubt necessary, but were, for religious reasons, 
encompassed with difficulty. 

Close relations were maintained by the new king with 
Egypt and Tyre. Indeed, as far as the former country 

1 See David, f 10, and cp Sta. GVt 1 970 f. ; Judah, f 5. 

2 The harshness of Solomon's treatment of Joab was felt by 
the narrator of iK,l/ himself. In 1 K. 25 31 ff. we have his 
way of accounting for it. Better that Joab should himself 
expiate his deeds of blood than that David’s posterity should 
suffer for the neglect of blood -vengeance. See, however, 
David, § xi, col. 1033. 
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was concerned, these relations were to some extent 
24. Foreira f° rce d u P° n Solomon. The pharaoh him- 
self 1 appeared in Palestine, and captured 
relations. t ^ e c j t y Q f Gezer, which lay not far from 
the commercially important road from Egypt to the 
Euphrates. He married his daughter to Solomon, and 
gave her as a dowry the city which he had conquered 
(1 K. 9 16). The OT is silent as to the .obligations 
towards Egypt assumed by Solomon — for such there 
must have been. They would probably include the 
protection of the trade route, and the contribution of 
Israelitish troops to the pharaoh’s army (Dt. 17 16), — 
in a word, the recognition of Egyptian supremacy. 

With Hiram I. king of Tyre, who at that time 
maintained a certain overlordship over all Phoenician 
cities (cp Meyer, GA 1, § 283^ ), Solomon had a perma- 
nent treaty. Whilst the former supplied materials and 
skilled workmen for Solomon’s buildings, the latter 
repaid him with the produce of his land and the cession 
to him of the district of Cabul (q.v. ) (1 K. 5 10 [24]^ 
9 10-14). Moreover, the two rulers undertook in partner- 
ship certain commercial enterprises (1 K. 10 22). To- 
wards the NE. of Israel, on the other hand, the earlier 
struggles with Aram were renewed, for Rezon b. Eliada 
of Aram-Zobah founded at Damascus a new kingdom 
which involved Israel in severe contests. In the SE. , 
the -province of Edom revolted under the leadership of 
a scion of its royal house who fled to Egypt, though 
he seems to have had no lasting success. 

Within Israel Solomon destroyed the last sporadic 
traces of Canaanite independence (1 K. 920/). The 
. . . commissariat of the court and the army 

2 affkirB Iiai was provided for by dividing the land 
anair8. j nto twelve departments (1 K. 47-1927 /. ; 
see Solomon). He imported war-chariots and horses 
from Egypt, and stationed them in selected cities. 2 He 
built fortresses which mark out clearly the limits of 
his territory and the routes that he wished to protect. 
His realm skirted the Mediterranean from Carmel to 
Dor (cp Dor, § 2) (1 K. 4 n). Like other great kings, 
he was a builder on a large scale ; but he could only 
can*}' out his projects (which included palace and temple 
in combination, Millo, the walls of Jerusalem, frontier 
fortifications, and garrison fortresses) by imposing ruth- 
less corvie on his people. The insurrection of Jero- 
boam ( q.v 1) was due to the popular indignation at 
this forced labour. It failed ; but its energetic leader 
found refuge, like other political offenders, at the court 
of Sheshonk, in Egypt (see Shishak). 

There were three traditional elements in Solomon’s 
greatness, each of which continued quite late to be 
proverbial — wisdom, power, and wealth (iK. 35-14). 
Of these the last can most readily be accounted for ; it 
arose out of Solomon’s share in the commerce of 
Western Asia. To begin with, he dominated (probably 
in concert with Egypt) a portion of the maritime route 
which was the means of communication between Egypt 
and Babylonia (Assyria), together with its lateral 
branches (Megiddo ; cp Trade). He had in his power 
the trade which centred in Elath (q.v.), and even 
sent ships of his own by the Red Sea to Ophir 
(S outhern Arabia?). Finally, he appears (1 K. 10 22) to 
have joined Hiram in sending ships across the Mediter- 
ranean to Tarshish (Spain). How much ground there 
may be for the other elements in the legendary picture 
of him (see, e.g., 1 K. 315-28 IO1-13) we are hardly in a 
position to say. Even if we allow for exaggeration, how- 
ever, it is certain that the splendour of his reign was 
never matched in the history of Israel. He was not in- 
deed such a king as the prophetic writers describe by 
the name of ‘ Shepherd' (e.g. , Jer. 234 Ezek. 8423). His 
ideal was that of the ordinary Oriental monarch. He 

1 Was it perhaps Piseb&a'ennu ? See Meyer, GA 331. It 
was, at any rate, one of the last kings of the 21st (Tanitic) 
dynasty. 

2 [See Beth-marcaboth, Marcaboth.] 
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loved display, and his subjects had to defray the cost. 
Hence the many overseers of taxes and works who 
appear among his officers. Under David we hear 
nothing of them, nor can the difference be accidental 
Nevertheless, we must not unduly depreciate what 
Solomon contributed towards the accomplishment of the 
task allotted to Israel. As long as this people stood 
outside the civilised world, it was impossible that its lofty 
faculty should bear fruit in the history of mankind. It 
was much that Solomon by the material greatness of his 
reign gave that compactness to the body politic which 
Israel needed as a condition of progress. As for re- 
ligion, by building the temple at Jerusalem, which 
was at first nothing but the court sanctuary, Solomon 
closely associated together monarchy and cultus, while 
at the same time he provided a sacred place that became 
for a distant future the most precious token of the 
divine presence and help. 

Israel’s transition to civilisation is an event of 
great importance, the effects of which may here be 
26 The new elucidated. In different spheres 

civilisation there 3X056 the same question : What can 
Israel adopt from the heathen civilisation 
of Canaan without impairing or losing its faith in God ? 
There were not lacking indeed, now and in the centuries 
that followed, some who clung to the simple piety of 
the wilderness (shepherds, Rechabites, Nazirites) ; 'but 
theirs was a lost cause ; the mass of the people decided 
for civilisation. Along with the agriculture of the 
Canaanites, Israel adopted the cultus of the land of 
Canaan (holy places, feasts, sacrificial customs), and 
transferred it to Yahw&. No doubt there were priests 
who did the best they could to correct this cultus in 
accordance with later religious views (Ex. 34 
2314-19); but the superstitious multitude certainly 
imbibed the fancy that the fruitfulness of the soil 
depended on the continuance of the old religious 
ceremonies. Here lay the root of that hard struggle 
between Yahw& and the * Baalim ’ which even the 
prophets were unable to end. 

There were two other influences which Israelitish 
religion had to contend with. First, political friend- 
ship and commercial intercourse with neighbouring 
states involved, according to the ideas of the time, 
some recognition of the divinities of those states 
and of their cultus ; these became guests of Israel 
(cp 1 K. 11 7/. ) This did not accord, however, with the 
strict conception of the old ordinance of monolatry 
(Ex. 34i4). Next, Israelitish law had to undergo a 
complete transformation before it could meet the require- 
ments of a country of agriculturists. With a view to 
this, Israel had again to go to the school of its heathen 
neighbours, who alone had the knowledge and experi- 
ence required for such a reform. 4 Criminal law ’ was 
perhaps less affected by these changes ; but * civil law ’ 
had to be largely modified, in order to suit entirely new 
conditions. That this process gradually went forward 
in an Israelitish sense is vouched for by the collection 
of laws in Ex. 21 - 23 , and also by the fact that the 
prophets of the eighth century fought for the law of Yahw6 
then in force in Canaan as old and well known. Israel’s 
peaceful labours and increasing security in Canaan pro- 
duced the impression that the 4 wars of Yah we ’ had 
achieved their object. Hence more and more Yahw& 
lost his significance as a god of war, and the sacred ark 
became a symbol of divinity in general (see Ark). 

The engrafting of Canaanitish civilisation on the 
Israelitish stock produced its fairest fruit in a store 
of legends, large fragments of which are still 
extant (cp Genesis, § 5). It was formerly 
ram&rcn SU ppo Se( j t h a t we had here a strictly Israelite 
legends, heirloom. But how improbable it is that 
Israel should have brought with it from the desert legends 
which presuppose civilised conditions ! Add to this that 
Assyrio- Babylonian literature has revealed to us similar 
stories of such high antiquity that there can be no doubt 
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of the dependence of the biblical narratives (J in Gen. 1 - 
11 ) on them. 1 It is natural to suppose that Israel re- 
ceived these legends from the lips of the Canaanites, 
transforming them by infusing into them its own religious 
ideas. Presumably this was how the stories of the 
patriarchs arose. (See Abraham, Isaac, Jacob. ) It is 
obvious that Abraham is closely connected with the 
primitive sanctuary at Hebron, whilst Isaac belongs to 
Beersheba, and Jacob to Bethel. The Canaanitish 
meaning of these names [the original form of which is 
obscure] must be very uncertain. It is clear, however, 
that when Jacob received the additional name of 
Israel, it was because this patriarch was the first to 
be fully adopted by Israel proper, as a sign of which he 
is represented as father of the twelve Israelitish tribes. 
It is clear, too, that in constituting these legendary 
figures its own ancestors, Israel attached to them all 
that was significant for its own individuality and history 
— origin, wanderings, fusions and partings, religion and 
cultus. To them was ascribed the divine favour and 
the human virtues in which Israel prided itself. The 
variety in their treatment, and the specific individuality 
that was developed for each, may perhaps be accounted 
for by variety of origin. Abraham became a type or 
ideal of Israelitish piety ; Jacob more a picture of the 
actual Israelite of history. These transformations 

may have been accomplished between the tenth and the 
eighth centuries B. C. They teach us not only with what 
delight and ease Israel accommodated itself to its new 
relations, but also how strong and yet assimilative a 
faculty was at the service of the religious convictions of 
its leaders. That these were to be sought, in the first 
instance, among the priests and prophets cannot be 
doubted. 


With the death of Solomon, the unity of the monarchy 
and of the nation was at an end. Popular sentiment 
26 The in * srae * was a S ainst Rehoboam ; Israel 
did not even come to Shechem at his 
" request, but he at Israel’s ; Israel, not 
he, laid down the condition ; the suppression of the 
revolt under Jeroboam had left behind it angry feelings 
towards the house of David. The old men, in their 


mild wisdom, hoped the best from a policy of com- 
pliance. Rehoboam, however, sided with the younger 
men, who recommended him to try intimidation. This 
was the signal for the open rupture. The excitement 
was great. Adoniram, the overseer of the public 
works, was stoned ; Rehoboam himself had to seek 


safety in precipitate flight. That Jeroboam, the former 
opponent of Solomon, was proclaimed king over the 
northern tribes, including Benjamin, shows clearly the 
connection of the movement with earlier events (cp 
Jeroboam, i). 

The division of the nation into two kingdoms was 
regarded differently by the two parties. The Judaean 
view of it comes out in Is. 7 17 iK. 12 19 (cp nao, v. 15) ; 


the Israelite in Dt. 337, and in the Ahijah-story ( 1 K. 
1129^). Although the latter owes its present form 
to Judaean editorial work, it yields the very interesting 
fact that an Israelitish prophet took occasion from 
Solomon’s policy to condemn in the name of Yahw6 any 
longer domination of Israel by the royal family of Judah : 
he regarded, that is, Solomon’s proceedings as a viola- 
tion of divine ordinances. But if the kingship of 
Jeroboam was demanded by Yahw6 through his prophets, 
it was legitimate in the best sense of the word, and not 
at all a revolt against Yahwfe. At the same time Israel 
reasserted its old right to provide for its own government, 
which did not, however, exclude a willingness to recognise 
the Davidic rule in Judah ( 1 K. 12 16) — a remarkable fact 
which shows how quickly and how deeply this new tribe of 
David’s creation had struck root. Not even the well- 


earned popularity of David, however, had been able to fill 
up the gulf between Israel and Judah. By his magnetic 


1 [Cp Cainites, Creation, Deluge.] 
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personality he had drawn and held together the two 
parts for a time ; but there had been no real blending. 
Whilst Israel, with or without Judah, felt itself to be 
complete both in religion and in politics, for Judah the 
separation meant a serious loss. Hence the longing 
for reunion continued to live in Judah ; the weaker 
part forgot not the time of its splendour, and after- 
wards included the revival of it among its hopes. 

It is possible that Jeroboam I. treated the ancient 
rights of the tribes and clans with more consideration 
than Solomon ; but evidence is wanting. In matters of 
cultus he trod in the footsteps of David and Solomon. 
According to i K. 12 asfl, he turned Bethel (and Dan ?) 1 
into a royal sanctuary (Am. 7 13), erected two golden 
oxen (see Calf, Golden) in honour of Yahwe, 
appointed priests as royal officials in connection with 
them, and held at Bethel, as Solomon had held at 
Jerusalem (1 K. 865), a great harvest thanksgiving 
festival for Israel. The capital of the new kingdom was 
Shechem. 

The disagreement between the two kingdoms made 
war inevitable. Rehoboam regarded the Israelites as 
rebels ; hence actual hostilities may have been opened 
by him, as the late addition in 1 K. 12 21-24 assumes. 
The short statements, 1 K. 14 30 156 /. 16, however, are 
certainly to be understood of a state of war, not of a 
series of important battles ; and matters remained in 
this condition under Rehoboam’s immediate successors, 
Abijam and Asa, down to Jehoshaphat (some sixty 
years). At the same time Rehoboam seems to have 
sought to render still more complete the readiness for war 
that he owed to Solomon (2 Ch. 11 5-12), and so to secure 
the existence of the weaker kingdom of Judah. If, 

however, its position was not seriously endangered by 
Israel during his time, this was probably in consequence 
of Egypt’s reasserting itself once more as overlord in 
Southern Syria. Shishak had, according to 1 K. 14 25^: , 
laid Judah under contribution ; according to his ow n 
monument, preserved at Karnak, he had traversed the 
whole of Palestine, pillaging and plundering (see 
Shishak). This marauding expedition, however, had 
no permanent result : lasting and effective protection for 
Judah could be found only in some greater power in Syria 
itself. Hence the kings (even Rehoboam?) attached 
importance to inducing the Aramaean kingdom of 
Damascus to take up an attitude friendly to them and 
hostile to Israel. Physical conditions favoured this 
endeavour, as the Aramaeans — Israel's enemies from of 
old — were cut off from the maritime district by the 
intervening Israeli tish territory. Besides, the Judaean 
king, Asa, appealed (1 K. 15 19) to a treaty already formed 
between his father Abijah and Tabrimmon (Tab- 
Ramman) of Damascus. These attacks from the E. 
fully occupied the northern kingdom, and seemed to 
guarantee a quiet life for Judah. But appearances were 
delusive : the clever calculations of the politicians of 
Judah proved incorrect For the fierce and prolonged 
Syrian wars not only most painfully weakened the 
northern kingdom, but also drew Judah into the current 
of Israelitish politics. And so it happened that the 
disruption of the kingdom is closely connected with the 
decline of the power of Israel as a whole in Palestine. 
The course of events in detail was briefly as follows. 

That Israel kept a good watch over its eastern frontier 
we see from the measures taken by Baas ha, who had 
29 Israel s * a * n ^adab the 5011 °f Jeroboam I. dur- 
Judak aJiA in S tlle s * e £ e the Philistine town of 
gZTl Gibbethon, and was reigning over' Israel 
with Tirzah [q.v.] as his capital. He 
prudently came to terms with the Aramaeans ( 1 K. 15 19), 
and then, taking up the war against Judah with energy, 
cut off its people from all communication with the north. 
In this extremity king Asa (q.v. ) sent all the treasure 
that remained in the royal palace and temple to Ben- 
hadad I. (q.v.), king of Damascus, with the petition 
1 Cp Klo. Sa.Kff , ,, ad loc. 
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that he would * break his league with Baasha ’ (1 K. 
15x9). Benhadad thereupon overran the territory of 
Israel at the upper Jordan as far as the W. shore of the 
lake of Gennesaret (see Chinneroth), and compelled 
Baasha to break off the war with Judah. Asa was thus 
enabled to push forward his frontier a little farther N. 
(see Asa). Baasha on his side (we may suppose) prose- 
cuted the war with the Aramaeans (cp 1 K. 16 5), and 
thus Judah enjoyed comparative peace (1 K. 15x6-23). 

The rise of the dynasty of Omri was important for 
Judah as well as for Israel. The new king was a success- 
ful warrior, who, after a sharp struggle for the throne 
(Elah, 2 ; Zimri, 3 ; Tibni ; 1 K. I68-22), was proclaimed 
king by the army before Gibbethon. The normal 
relation between Israel and Judah had hitherto been 
one of hostility. But we find that when Jehoshaphat, 
son of Asa king of Judah, went to Samaria to meet 
Omri’s son Ahab (1 K. 22 * ff. 45), there was an alliance 
presupposed between the two kingdoms, an alliance, 
however, in which it was Israel's place to dictate and 
Judah's to yield. This dependence of Judah is shown 
by the military service rendered to Israel on several 
occasions during the Syrian wars ( 1 K. 22 2 K. 8 28/. ) 
and against Moab (2 K. 84^); probably it did not 
extend further. Nor can it be decided whether the 
peace between the two kingdoms was brought about 
by war or by negotiation, or whether Omri already 
had views tending in the direction of reconciliation. 
We know but too little about this king, who had 
the wisdom to make Samaria his capital, and also 
brought Moab again under tribute, but was not, 
it seems, a conspicuously successful king (see Omri). 
Ahab, at anj rate, stands out in the meagre narratives of 
the Syrian wars as so strong a personality that one feels 
inclined to trace the reconciliation with Judah to his 
firm and skilful policy. The losses and concessions of 
Omri ( 1 K. 20 34) may well have made this step a neces- 
sity. The result w as that in several successful campaigns 
Ahab drove the Aramaeans out of the territory of Israel 
and compelled them to restore the cities which they had 
previously conquered (1 K. 20 2-34). He established 
with Benhadad II. 1 (1 K. 20 34) a commercial compact, 
with equal mutual rights, between Damascus and Israel, 
and formed a friendly relation with Ethbaal (Ithuba'al) 
of Tyre, whose daughter Jezebel he received in marriage 
(1 K. 16 31). Meantime the contemporary king of 
Judah made an attempt to renew the Red Sea trade 
(see Jehoshaphat, i ). Thus for a time internal peace 
enabled both kingdoms to revive the famous traditions 
of the days of Solomon. 

Then there rose out of the north, more and more 
audibly, the angry mutterings of a dreadful war storm. 

M«nr nnm Shalmaneser II., king of Assyria (860- 

nlicationa • " 82 ^' foIIowin S in the footsteps of his 

P ^Bvria ’ father had reached in 

syria. j^g victorious career the neighbourhood 
of the middle Orontes. At Karkar (854 B.c. ) his course 
was indeed checked by a large army of the allied kingdoms 
of middle and southern Syria, the latter represented by 
Ahab its overlord ; but the attack was resumed in 849 
and 845 (see Ahab). This was a summons to union 
for the southern kingdoms of Syria ; in the presence of 
the incessantly advancing power from the north, the old 
distinctions between great and small must disappear. 
The enmity between Israel and Aram had rooted itself too 
deeply, however, to be dispelled forthwith by the recogni- 
tion of their common danger. Boundary disputes raked 
up the embers of hate and easily fanned them into flame, 
and in one of such the heroic Ahab, who had gone forth 
in company with Jehoshaphat of Judah to the reconquest 
of the city of Ramoth in Gilead, met his death (see 
Ahab, Ramoth-gilead). Nevertheless, the friendly 
relation between Israel and Judah continued. It had 
been sealed by the marriage of Jehoshaphat’s son 

1 Or was it Benhadad I., as Winckler supposes? See Ben- 
hadad, $ 3. 
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Jehoram with Athaliah the daughter of Ahab. Yet 
Israel’s star was obviously on the decline. In the reign 
of Ahaziah the son of Ahab, Mesha king of Moab threw 
off the yoke of Israel (cp the Mesha inscription), and the 
attempt made by Ahaziah's successor Joram, with the 
help of Jehoshaphat, to invade and subdue Moab 
from the south, failed (2 K. 34-27). Not long after- 
wards Edom freed itself from Judah, and even the 
Canaanite city of Libnah, on the western frontier of 
Judah, asserted its independence (2 K. 820-22). On the 
E. frontier of Israel, however, the Syrians were unable to 
make any advance, as the attacks of Shalmaneser II. 
were renewed every three or four years. 1 When Hazael 
had succeeded Benhadad at Damascus (844-843 B.c. ), 
Joram of Israel and Ahaziah of Judah encountered him 
at Ramoth in Gilead, the very place where Ahab had 
received his death-wound from the Syrians. Now, how- 
ever, Israel was in possession of the city, which was not 
the case in the time of Ahab. Israel’s position had, 
therefore, improved in this direction. 

The subversion of the dynasty of Omri by Jehu ben- 
Nimshi gave a severe shock to the established order of 
Rovnln+inTi ^ings. The story of this bold warrior’s 
nfi!!!, deeds of blood is told elsewhere (see 
Jehu). ‘Come with me,’ he said to 
Jehonadab ben-Rechab (see Jonadab, 3), • and see my 
zeal for Yahw&’ (2 K. 10 16). This self-laudation was 
not entirely groundless. An oracle of Elisha suggested 
his revolt (see below), and the violent extirpation of 
Baal-worship is in the spirit of a traditional action of 
Elijah. In external affairs the headstrong usurper had 
to moderate his energy. Hazael of Damascus was 
defeated (842 ; cp Chronology, § 28) and besieged by 
Shalmaneser II. ; and, though the siege failed, Jehu 
found it advisable to buy the favour of the Assyrian by 
payment of tribute (cp the ‘Black Obelisk’ of Shal- 
maneser, KB 1). In Judah too the sanguinary 
measures of Jehu gave the signal for violent disputes 
about the crown. On the death of Ahaziah, 

Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, had the descendants of 
David slain in Jerusalem, one alone escaping the hands 
of the assassins. Perhaps she hoped, as queen of 
Judah, to be able to take vengeance for her kindred on 
Jehu. W T e only hear, however, of the vengeance by 
which she was herself overtaken. After the lapse of six 
years the chief priest Jehoiada proclaimed Joash, the one 
Davidic prince who had escaped, king, and ordered 
Athaliah to be slain in the royal palace. Thus the 
kingdom of Judah was, after a brief interruption, 
recovered for the family of David. These bloody 
revolutions, however, weakened the powers of resistance 
of both kingdoms, and loosened the restraints of 
religion and morality ; and when Hazael of Damascus 
ceased to be disturbed by Shalmaneser (i. e . , in 839) 
Israel and Judah had to feel the full weight of. his 
arm. Hazael conquered the east of the Jordan (2 K. 
IO32/ 2 * ), and traversed the west as far as Gath ; indeed 
he was restrained from an attack on Jerusalem only by 
great presents (2 K. 12 17 [18]/.). This obsequiousness 
on the part of Joash was regarded, perhaps, as cowardly 
and premature, and he paid the penalty with his life 
(2 K. 1220 [21 ]/. ; cp Joash). 

Amaziah, the son of Joash, was indeed admitted to the 
throne ; but his courage and daring, although they prob- 
ably gained Judah some advantage over Edom, brought, 
later, the greatest humiliation on his country. A wanton 
challenge, sent to Joash king of Israel, was expiated by 
the captivity of the king and the occupation of Jerusalem 
by the foe. No wonder that Amaziah fell a prey to the 
same fate as his father (2 K. 14i9; cp Amaziah, i). 


1 The narrative a K. 6 24-7 20, according to Kuenen, relates to 
the time of Jehoahaz, son of Jehu ; according to Winckler, how- 
ever, to that of Ahab, before 854 b.c. See Jehoram, Ahab. 

2 [These verses are evidently out of their original connection. 

Instead of ‘ to cut Israel short ’ (mspV)» rcac * * t0 be wroth with 
Israel ’ with Targ. and Hitz.] 
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It is, however, surprising that the crown did not now- 
become the prize of ambitious politicians or daring 
soldiers, as was the case in Israel. That the people of 
Judah did not renounce the Davidic family throws a 
fresh light on the popularity of its founder. Amaziah’ s son , 
Azariah or Uzziah (see Uzziah, 1), was raised to the 
throne ; and through him a last period of quiet and of 
conscious strength was opened for Judah, as it had 
already opened for Israel. It is true, Azariah was 
probably in some degree dependent on Israel Still, 
we may infer from Is. 2 that his was a prosperous 
reign, and we know from 2 K. 14 22 that he extended 
the influence of Judah once more to Elath on the 
Red Sea. Of the Israelitish kings Joash and Jeroboam 
II. , we learn that they obtained fresh successes against 
the Aramaeans when the Assyrian kings Ramman- 
nirari III. and A§ur-dan III. fought against Damascus 
in 806 (or 803) and 773. 1 Jeroboam II. is even 
eulogised as the ‘ deliverer ’ of his people ; he is 
regarded as having restored in its fullest extent the 
earlier dominion of Israel (2 K. 1322-25 1423^ ; cp 
Am. 613). 

These years of peace and renewed vigour revived the 
pride and courage of the northern Israelites. But they 

32 Decline were C * Ue ’ a * ter a ^’ to wea ^ ness anc * 

of Israel ° inertness into which the Assyrian kings 
* had lapsed (772-746), and when in 745 
Tiglath-pileser III. (on the question of his original name 
see Pul) mounted the throne, the Syrian states could 
see that a last life-and-death struggle had begun. The 
internal disorganisation was heightened by dissensions 
within the parties which recommended, now adhesion to 
Assyria or to Egypt, now self-defence in alliance with 
the states of Syria, as the one means of escape from 
the danger of annihilation. Thus Menahem, who had 
marched 4 from Tirzah ’ (but see Tappuah) against the 
regicide Shallum, and dealt with him as he had dealt 
with Zechariah (2 K. 15 8-15), placing the crown on his 
own head, sought in 738 (on the date see Chrono- 
logy, § 33) to prop himself on Assyria by paying tribute 
to Tiglath-pileser (2 K. 15 19/). On this occasion, we 
are told, the king of Assyria ' came into the land ’ of 
Israel for the first time. Menahem’s son Pekahiah was 
made away with, however, by the Israelitish- Aramaean 
party, and Pekah son of Remaliah put in his place (see, 
however, Pekahiah). We learn the aims of this party 
from the war begun by its leaders, Rezon of Damascus 
and Pekah of Israel, against Ahaz of Judah. They wished 
to turn the ruling dynasty out of Jerusalem, and place the 
son of Tab’el ( probably = Rezon ; Wi. AT Untersuch. 
74/ ) on the throne of David, because Ahaz of Judah had 
shown himself averse to their plan of holding together in 
alliance against Assyria (Is. 7 ). Ahaz flung the warning 
of the prophet Isaiah to the winds (cp Ahaz, § 2/.), 
and, like a clever politician, asked Tiglath-pileser III. 
to help him against his too powerful enemies, who 
were now joined in the S. by the Edomites (2 K. 16 iff . ). 
Tiglath-pileser added the northern and eastern frontiers 
of Israel to his kingdom, sent the principal inhabitants 
into exile in Assyria (2K. 15 29), marched into the S. 
of Palestine, appointed Hoshea, one of the Assyrian 
party, king of Israel (2 K. 15 30), and put an end to 
the kingdom of Damascus (734-732). Hoshea sub- 
missively paid tribute for some years till he was 
seduced from his allegiance by the promises of 4 So, 
king of Egypt.’ Hitherto this king has been taken 
to be pharaoh Sabako, or some Egyptian petty-king. 
But Winckler ( Musri , etc., MVG, '98, i. ) finds in him 
an officer of the N. Arabian land of Musr, which was 
unwilling to let itself be driven by the Assyrians from 
the trade-routes of S. Syria. Shalmaneser IV. (727- 
722) besieged Hoshea in Samaria for three years. 
It fell to his successor Sargon, however (722-705), to 
reduce the city (722). The upper classes (to the number 
of 27,290) were deported to Mesopotamia and Media, 
l [Cp Assyria, S 32 ; Damascus, f 9.] 
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whilst foreigners from the banks of the Euphrates were 
settled on the vacant lands. By this policy the Assyrian 
kings sought not only to break the power of a subjugated 
nation, but also to secure the subjection of its country 
by filling it with people who could only preserve them- 
selves by close adherence to Assyria. 

Such was the end of the N. Israelitish kingdom. It 
shared the fate of the other states of northern and mid 

SS. Effect on “ feU a pre £ to } he Ass 5 Tia ? 

J dth" policy of conquest, after the wars with 

— » ' - the Aramaeans had drained a large 

measure of its strength. This must be 
popular . Qur ver dict as long as we take into 
account only the action and reaction of ordinary forces. 
In Israel, however, there were not lacking men who 
saw in the fate of Israel a divine judgment Of such, 
we know the prophets Amos and Hosea. They and 
their successors have so much importance in the 
history of Israel that we cannot be content with a mere 
mention of their names ; but, in order to do them justice, 
it is necessary to reserve a fuller treatment of their posi- 
tion and activity for another place (see Prophets). 

The chief point to notice respecting the prophets of 
the eighth and seventh centuries is this — that with one 
accord they took a view of the situation of Israel which 
was repugnant in the highest degree to the mass of the 
people. That no less a punishment than annihilation 
was impending over Israel (Am 5 i/ 9 1-4 Is. 5 1-7) was 
a statement that could not be reconciled with the 
popular view of the nature of Yahwe. That men could 
be found to come forward with such a message is a 
phenomenon which is especially strange in Judah, 
because the expeditions of the Assyrians against southern 
Syria, subsequently to 734, were not dangerous to that 
kingdom. It is true, Assyria had, since 722, become 
the next neighbour of Judah, which had to send its 
yearly tribute to Nineveh ; but, for all that, Ahaz could 
boast that he had secured his land, his capital, and his 
throne, whilst his opponents, first Damascus, and then 
Israel, had been extinguished by Assyria. Facts spoke 
for Ahaz, not for Isaiah the prophet (Is. 7 /); and 
the multitude, as the fashion then was, interpreted this 
as showing that Judah had received a guarantee of the 
divine goodwill towards it, and a recognition of its 
superior piety. The proud and powerful Israel had 
fallen ; the despised Judah had been delivered. For 
the present and for the future Judah had become heir 
to Israel for good as well as for evil. As people went 
up to Jerusalem from Shechem, from Shiloh, and from 
Samaria to sacrifice to Yahw6 (Jer. 41 5), many — such as 
found it possible to do so — would remove their home 
from Israel into Judah on the conquest of Samaria (722); 
for the hopes of the whole nation naturally rested in 
the remnant that had been found worthy of obtaining 
deliverance. All this raised the self-respect of the men 
of Judah and enhanced the importance of Jerusalem. 
84 . Inter- at same time, just as before in 

national ^ case Israel above, § 32), there 

rv>il«ng arose political parties, which by their 
struggles used up what strength remained 
to the diminished people. As Hezekiah ben Ahaz (from 
720 b.c. onwards, see Chronology, § 36) was no 
friend of Assyria, we can understand that Judah did 
not throw away opportunities of manifesting its aspira- 
tions after independence. About the time of the revolt 
of Hamath, Merodach-baladan made himself master of 
Babylon and sought (circa 720 B.c.) to incite Hezekiah 
to a common contest with Sargon (cp Wi. A T Untcr- 
such. 135/; ). To what extent Hezekiah entered into 
these negotiations we are not told ; but very soon 
Sargon re-established his dominion over Syria, and 
therefore over Judah, after defeating at Raphia the 
Egyptians (or, according to Winckler [see above, § 32] 
the army of the N. Arabian Must ; 720 B. c. ). The 
year 713 found Hezekiah negotiating again with Ashdod 
and Egypt (again, according to Winckler, the N. 


Arabian Must), but the conquest of Ashdod in 71 1 
(Is. 20 , see Ashdod) put a speedy end to the warlike 
programmes. Hezekiah no longer held aloof from the 
mighty movement that shook the whole Assyrian empire 
on the death of Sargon in 705. Indeed, partly with 
his own consent, partly against his will, he was re- 
garded as the head of the allied forces of southern 
Syria, which looked on this occasion of revolt with all 
the more confidence in a successful issue, because 
Babylon had risen once more in the East, and Egypt 
(or rather Musr-Melul&a in N. Arabia) too was taking 
an active interest in the concert of nations. In 701 
Sennacherib, Sargon’s successor (704-682), having first 
of all reduced to allegiance the eastern part of his 
kingdom, set out for Syria. There his first step was to 
compel to submission by the battle of Eltekeh (cp Josh. 
1943 ./?), and lay under tribute, the S. Syrian states 
— among them Hezekiah, whose mercenaries refused 
obedience (Del. Ass. HWB 171 ; 2 K. 18 14-16). Later, 
he sent a division of his army from Lachish against 
Jerusalem, and demanded the surrender of the city, so 
as to secure his rear. Isaiah exhorted the resourceless 
Hezekiah to hold fast, and predicted the preservation of 
Jerusalem ; and in point of fact, perhaps on learning 
of disturbances in Babylon, Sennacherib withdrew (2 K. 
1817-199^36/). As it is improbable that Tirhakah, 
who apparently did not complete the overthrow of 
Egypt until 691, took part in the events of 701, the 
conjecture has been advanced that on a later expedition 
to the SW. of his kingdom, undertaken against Egypt, 
Sennacherib once more threatened Jerusalem in vain, 
being compelled to retreat by a severe misfortune, as is 
intimated in 2 K. 19^-35 and Herod. 2141. 1 

The preservation of Jerusalem from the Assyrians 
made not the slightest change in Judah’s political posi- 
_ -- . tion. On the other hand, it was a 
• success of the greatest moment for the 
reugio na la eaa . cause Q f Yahwe, and of far-reaching 
8 importance for the establishment in 

Judah of the religious ideas of the prophets. For, whilst 
the prophetic movement came to an end in Israel with 
the dissolution of the state, in Judah it had time to 
gather strength and prove itself in overcoming internal 
opposition. Thus there was formed by degrees that 
•remnant,’ the seed of the future, which could be 
entrusted with the intelligent guardianship of Israel's 
historical inheritance. Isaiah was the originator of 
this movement in Judah. With enthusiasm and with 
finished eloquence, he spoke of Yahw& as the sovereign 
of the world, and of the power of faith or trust in him, 
also of the vanity of the worship of images (cp Hosea, 
§ 7) and the transitory nature of all worldly might, 
of the imperishable character of Yahw&’s work in 
Israel ( = Judah, Jerusalem), and the perfection of the 
future kingdom of David. Nor were those who 
adopted his ideas few or lacking in influence. The 
measures, too, of Hezekiah, that aimed at a purification 
of the cultus (2 K. 18 4) owed their inception to the effect 
produced by Isaiah’s labours ; though the preference for 
Jerusalem as the only place of worship is certainly more 
in accord with the popular interpretation of the experi- 
ences of the last generation and the interests of the royal 
priesthood. On this question cp Hezekiah. 

The broad stream of popular life inclined for the 
present to the other or heathen side, if we may so call 
OmwMffA ltt In ^ se 1186 weakness the people 
nartv ^ looked f° r divine help, and did not omit 
party. tQ p r0 piti a t e Yahw&, as popular concep- 
tions of him required, with costly sacrifices (Mic. 66-8). 
Political parties demanded close alliance with Assyria 
(or Egypt), while the prophetic party taught that Assyria 
or Egypt was to be regarded merely as an instrument 
in the hand of Yahw6. Manasseh b. Hezekiah, who 
came to the throne about the same time as Esarhaddoa 

Cp Stade, ZATWSxjiff. [’86]; Wi. AT UnUrsuck . 
ff. ; Che. /Mir. Is. 212 ff. ; also Tiele, BAG 314,/ 
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(681-668) and reigned till 642, joined unreservedly the 
ranks of the partisans of Assyria, and was able to carry 
out to the full the policy begun by his grandfather Ahaz. 
Perhaps Esarhaddon’s expeditions against Egypt in 674 
and 672 led him to show marked favour to everything 
foreign. In honour of Assyria, he made arrangements 
in his temple for the Assyrian star worship (2K. 21 5 
23 xa). The approval of his people he hoped to secure 
by once more permitting and patronising the traditional 
forms of Canaanitish-Israelitish cultus, the so-called 
worship of the high places that Hezekiah had restricted. 
Even the Canaanitish cult of Moloch ( = Melek, King), 
child sacrifice, was transferred to Israel’s god Yahw& 
(Jer. 731 19 s Ez. 20 26./ 30 /; cp Dt. 12 29-31), and 
the king himself, like Ahaz before him, set his people 
the example of this self-sacrificing worship, which was 
supposed to be well -pleasing to God (2 K. 21 6 16 3). 
It only indicates the terrible anxiety that oppressed 
the minds of the people that men did not refuse to 
offer even their own children in sacrifice to the gods. 
Manasseh further constituted the temple of Yahwe a 
sanctuary for the most diverse cults, so as to accommodate 
with his altars and images the manifold relations of the 
international trade into which Judah was now led as a 
dependency of the Assyrian empire. Never had the 
attempts of the kings of Israel to initiate the people 
into the civilisation of W. Asia succeeded as they did 
under Manasseh (2K. 21 9) — for a considerable time. 
In religion, however, the faith and simple piety of the 
people were in the greatest danger. Still, their repre- 
sentatives knew the meaning of the struggle, and 
showed themselves ready not only to contend but also 
to suffer for their cause. Neither compulsory measures 
nor the prospect of external advantages made them 
waver. Manasseh, however, persevered in his policy 
throughout his whole reign. If the Chronicler relates 
the contrary (2CI1. 33n-i7). he is only reproducing 
the legend that grew up, under the influence of later 
theories of divine retribution, out of an incident which 
was probably simply this, that Manasseh favoured the 
revolt of &amas-sum-ukin against his brother Asur-bani- 
pal, and then obtained pardon of the latter at Babylon. 
Amon ben Manasseh followed in his father’s footsteps ; 
but he soon fell a victim (640) to a court conspiracy. 
This was, however, suppressed by the people, who came 
to the succour of the Davidic dynasty, and proclaimed 
Josiah, Amon’s eight-years old son, king. 

By this revolution the Assyrian party was thrust 
aside : it had to give place, in the government and at 

87 Religions the court of the J oun g king, to men of 
(. neugi B nat j ona i sentiment or prophetic ideas. 

re rm. The fruit of this change was nothing less 
than the laws of Deuteronomy and the cultus reform 
of Josiah (621 B.C. ). From 2 K. 22 / we learn only 
how the king was won for the cause, not who it was 
that gave the real impulse in this praiseworthy enterprise ; 
but we can have no doubt that it was the prophetic 
party, though it may seem strange that we see them 
putting their own hands to the work of reforming the 
existing conditions rather than, as one might expect, 
enunciating ideas and principles. It was really neces- 
sary, however, for the prophets, if they were not to speak 
and suffer in vain, to descend from the bold heights 
of their ideals into the sphere of rude reality. In 
this they remained true to their old demands with all 
their rigidity. Fighting for Yahw6 and the true Israel, 
they sought to banish every heathenish element from 
the popular life, or, where that was impossible, trans- 
form it — i. e. , make it Israelitish. From this point 
of view we can understand how, despite previous 
procedure and their own ideas (e.g. , Hos. 8 xa Is. 1 xa 
Jer. 7 21-23), they made questions of cultus a matter 
for legislation. The cultus was, as it were, the open 
door through which heathenism was continually break- 
ing in upon Israel, as the experiences of the times 
of Manasseh just past had abundantly shown. To 
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close this door the prophets certainly needed powerful 
38 Sinn as a ^ies — namely, the priesthood of the 
• ” royal temple at Jerusalem and the king 

leaders, himself. The priests were needed, be- 
cause the future position of the temple and 
its officers was in question ; and the king, because 
without him uniform changes in the cultus of the whole 
people would at that time have been quite impossible. 
Originally, indeed, the position of prince brought with 
it no right to interfere with the cultus : the management 
(of the cultus) was the affair of the families and clans, 
and later, in Canaan, of the tribes and cantons. 1 The 
kings, however, without in any way changing the old 
state of things, had added royal sanctuaries where, apart 
from the cultus of their own clan, they could on special 
occasions assemble the entire nation to a great sacrificial 
festival. According to the varying exigencies of the 
political alliances of the day, they even practised the 
cult of foreign deities. Thus it was that the kings 
acquired a claim and found an occasion to interfere in 
matters of cultus outside the limits of their own clan. 
(See the history of Jehu, Joash b. Ahaziah, Hezekiah, 
Manasseh. ) It was these relations that made it impera- 
tive that the originators of the reform of the cultus 
should secure the introduction of the laws by the king 
himself. (On the nature and significance of the new 
law book, see Deuteronomy, §4 ff.) 

The inception and execution of the religious reforms 
of Josiah coincided with occurrences of the gravest 
. import within the Assyrian empire. 

Assvria • About the year 645 B.C. Psa(m)etik I. 
Sp . hian ’ . had asserted his independence of 

advance of Assyria and a S ain reunited Egypt 
E mm t under one sceptre. Soon afterwards 

’ his army advanced into Syria. If 

Herodotus (2157) is to be believed, siege was laid to 
the city of Ashdod (q.v. col. 327) for twenty-nine years 
(640-610?) — whether the defenders were Assyrians or 
a native power we do not know. It would not be 
astonishing to find that, even thus early, Assyria had 
refrained from opposing the forward movement of 
Psa(m)etik, for it was about this time that barbarian 
hordes of Scythian origin poured down from the north 
of Asia into the Assyrian empire like a devastating 
flood (Herod. 1 103/: 4 i ; cp Assyria, § 34, Egypt, 
§ 67). Even if in doing so they compelled the Medes, 
who were also now threatening Assyria, to look to their 
own safety, these wild and rapacious invaders must 
inevitably have had the effect of greatly loosening the 
reins of Assyrian authority in W. Asia, and probably 
also, in some parts, of breaking them altogether. It 
would appear that Psa(m)etik I. succeeded by gifts and 
entreaties in averting the Scythian irruption from Egypt ; 
but Ashkelon w'as plundered by them. They must 
undoubtedly, therefore, have at least touched on the 
borders of Judah also, but without penetrating into the 
hill-country properly so called. U nder the awe-inspiring 
impression produced by these new invaders — they were 
Aryans, not Semites — the prophets Zephaniah and 
Jeremiah, about 630-626, once more renewed the vati- 
cinations of their predecessors as to the coming judg- 
ments of Yahw&, which, following the new development 
in the knowledge of God and of the world, they now 
represented as a universal assize or judgment of all 
nations. If the Babylonians found it possible to cast 
off the Assyrian yoke with impunity and establish a 
kingdom of their own under Nabopolassar in 625 (cp 
Assyria, § 34), assuredly some increased freedom of 
movement must have been possible about the same time 
also to Syria, which lay so much farther off ; and it is, 
therefore, not in the least improbable that Josiah was 
able to lay hands upon parts of what had formerly been 
the kingdom of Israel without resistance (cp 2 K. 23 15 
19/:). Everywhere the collapse of the Assyrian power 
began to be reckoned upon as certain. As soon as the 
1 Cp Government, § 17/ 
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hordes of the Scythians had passed, or had reached 
some point of rest, Cyaxares of Media, in alliance with 
Nabopolassar, set out against Nineveh to strike the 
decisive blow. That powerful fortress was taken in 
607-606 and levelled with the ground. The sovereigns of 
Assyria then disappeared from history. Not, however, 
the empire over which they had ruled ; the victors took 
possession of their heritage. Egypt also claimed its 
share in what the Assyrian kings had been compelled 
to relinquish ; Necho II. (609-595) led an army against 
the lands bordering on the Euphrates. At Megiddo in 
the plain of Jezreel he was opposed (608) by Josiah 
(q.v.), who, we may be sure, acted as he did trusting 
in Yahw£, and because he regarded it as his mission to 
avert a renewal of foreign dominion over Syria. The 
Greek and Carian mercenaries of Necho proved, how- 
ever, too powerful for him. He had to pay the 
penalty for his bold endeavour with his life. He was 
deeply mourned by his people, who found themselves 
misled (2 K. 2829/ ; cp 2 Ch. 3520-27 1 Esd. 1 25-32) 
by the hopes (pitched far too high) which the reign 
of the pious Josiah had inspired. (See Josiah.) 
Jehoahaz, son and successor of the lost king, was forced 
to do homage to the new master of S. Syria, whom he 
overtook at RlBLAH (q.v. ) on the Orontes. Necho, who 
was on his northward march, sent him to Egypt as a 
prisoner (2 K. 2331-34 Jer. 22 10 jf.), filling his place, 
as tributary king of Judah, by the choice of his more 
trustworthy elder brother Jehoiakim (Eliakim) (2 K. 23 
34/)* 

Until the fall of Nineveh Necho was left undisturbed 
in the gratification of his ambition : the whole of Syria up 
Rah 1 to Euphrates became Egyptian. No 
40. yion sooner> however, had Nabopolassar seized 

Bupreme. tjjg Babylonian crown than he despatched 
his son and successor Nebuchadrezzar II. (604-562) to 
check the Egyptian advance. At the battle of Car- 
chemish on the Euphrates (605) Necho was defeated 
and compelled to abandon Syria (Jer. 462) — perhaps, 
however, not all at once, for, according to 2 K. 24 1, it 
was not till about 600 b. c. that Jehoiakim acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Nebuchadrezzar. 

Thus the result of these great changes, as far as 
Judah was concerned, was disappointing ; in spite of 
the well-meant reforms of Josiah, and in spite of the 
downfall of Nineveh, it found itself politically in no 
better case than under Hezekiah and Manasseh ; the 
only difference was that Babylon had stepped into the 
place of Nineveh, and that the Egyptians had once 
more, and with emphasis, resumed their old relations 
with Syria. The religious disappointment to which we 
have referred (§ 39, end) was followed, as might be ex- 
pected, by a strong reaction (Jer. 4415-19), which vented 
its rage especially on the prophets, as the Book of Jere- 
miah repeatedly shows. The policy adopted by Man- 
asseh, but consistently opposed by the prophets, of 
friendship with foreigners, seemed only too clearly 
justified by facts. Once more, therefore, we see renewed 
at the close of the history of Judah the old coquetry with 
two great foreign powers, — with this difference, that the 
balance of favour now inclined towards the newly - 
recruited Egyptian empire. 

Three years passed, and Jehoiakim renounced his 
allegiance (598). Nebuchadrezzar's army promptly 
ai invested Jerusalem ; the boy-king Jehoi- 

1. v°KC. ac k| n( who had succeeded his father, 
quickly surrendered himself and his officers to the 
Babylonians. Nebuchadrezzar passed sentence of exile 
(i.e., deportation) both upon him and upon the noblest 
of the Jews, assigning to them (among them to the 
prophet Ezekiel) new dwelling-places in Babylonia. It J 
is from this event in the year 597 that Ezekiel reckons 
the years of the ' Babylonian captivity * (Ez. 1 2 8 x, etc. ; 
on 2 K. 24 1-16 cp Klostermann). 

Nebuchadrezzar plainly considered this humiliation 
of the little kingdom enough to render it harmless for 
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the future. He handed over the government to a son 
of Josiah, a full brother of Jehoahaz (Jer. 37 x 2 K. 2831 
24 x8), Zedekiah by name, of whom he exacted a solemn 
oath of fidelity (Ez. 17 x 3 ). at the same time causing 
the poorer inhabitants to take the places of the richer 
owners of the soil whom he had banished. There was 
an error, however, in his calculations : the Jews had a 
stubbornness and a power of resistance for which he 
had not allowed. The poorer people triumphantly 
took possession of the estates of their exiled country- 
men (Ez. 11 15), and many prophets, the opponents of 
Jeremiah, foretold a speedy end for the foreign supre- 
macy (Jer. 27 nff. 28 ). 

As early as in 593, plans were being matured in 
Jerusalem for a general rising of Judah and its neigh- 
bours (Jer. ; the stimulus may have come from 

Egypt, where Psa(m)etik II. had succeeded to the 
throne in 594. On this occasion Zedekiah came to the 
conclusion that it was better to prove his fidelity by 
appearing in person before Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 51 59 jf . ). 
Later, however, he gave way to the persuasions of 
Hophra (Apries, 588-570), when that Pharaoh intervened 
in the affairs of the Phoenician cities (Herod. 2i6i), and 
so this weak king dealt a fatal blow to the independence 
of Judah and to the house of David. 

In 586, after a siege of a year and a half, the army 
of Nebuchadrezzar forced Jerusalem to surrender, the 
H . . Egyptians who were advancing to its relief 

t oioJ having meantime been repelled (Jer. 37 5)- 
Jerusalem. zedekiah ^ught ^ty i n flight ; but 
before he could cross the Jordan he was captured near 
Jericho. Nebuchadrezzar, who had remained in his 
headquarters at Riblah, received his prisoner sternly, 
and sent him in chains to Babylon. Within a month 
Nebuzaradan (q.v . ) set fire to the finest buildings in 
Jerusalem, including the royal palace and the temple, 
made great breaches in the city walls, and sent some 
seventy of the higher officers and nobility to Riblah, 
where Nebuchadrezzar caused them to be executed. 


Once more the inhabitants of Jerusalem suffered the 
penalty of exile, their lands being assigned to those of 
the poorer class who were left behind. 

The sorely weakened people received for their 
governor Gedaliah, son of Ahikam. It was a skilful 


43. Gedaliah. 


choice,' as Gedaliah was much trusted 
and from his father’s time had 


been on terms of close friendship with Jeremiah 
(Jer. 2624). He fixed his residence at Mizpah (q.v . ), 
and forthwith fugitives from far and wide rallied round 
him to strengthen the bonds of national union. How 
this promising attempt was ruined by a revengeful 
prince of the house of David, who treacherously fell 
upon and murdered both Gedaliah and those who were 
about him (some of whom were Chaldaeans), is told else- 
where (see Ishmael, 2). It is an episode the details of 
which well deserve special study, and we need only add 
here that Johanan b. Kareah delivered the captives 
whom Ishmael had carried off from Mizpah, and 
afterwards, for their greater security, conducted the 
trembling Jews 1 to Egypt. The aged Jeremiah was, 
against his will, a member of the party. (See Che. 
Jeremiah , his Life and Times , 188-200). 

Thus came to pass that death of Israel as a nation 
of which Amos had long before spoken (Am. 5 x /. ). 

.. ~ _ The resistance had been brave ; but the 

M ew ' enemy was not to be denied. The 
strength and tenacity which were natural to it had, in the 
case of Israel as distinguished from its neighbouring 
kinsfolk, been intensified by a faith in God that was 
higher than theirs. It was not without reason that men 
in the olden time had spoken of the great heroes of the 
' wars of Yahw6. ’ As this highly naturalistic form of 
religious enthusiasm gradually gave way before the 


1 They had good reason to tremble. A Chaldaean army was 
still besieging Tyre (585*573), and in 582 there was a third 
deportation of Jews to Babylonia. 
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influences of a peaceful civilisation, there grew up within 
Israel itself through the activity of the prophets a 
religious opposition which was highly prejudicial to the 
national well-being. It is undoubtedly correct to regard 
the prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries as the 
true heroes of the Israelite genius. We must not allow 
ourselves to forget, however, that they were responsible 
for the destruction of the nation’s old satisfaction 
with itself, and that the heads of the people often 
quite honestly regarded them as troublers of the public 
peace (see, e.g. , i K. 18 17 Am. 7 10/). Upon this in- 
ternal malady supervened external dangers (Hos. 5 12 14), 
and thus the effective strength of the nation was 
doubly impaired, even quite apart from the internal 
jealousies and rancours of the various tribes and clans : 
Ahab, Jehu, the Syrian wars in the north, and Manasseh 
in the south are typical instances. In the later 

history of Judah the influence of the prophets comes into 
the very forefront. What arrests and almost astonishes is 
the disproportion between the soaring flight of religious 
thought and its practicable impotency. The prophets 
felt themselves to be messengers of the God of the 
whole world to the nations (Jer. 1 5 10), at the same 
time that his people were going helplessly to ruin. 
Faith rebels at the irksome limitations of space, and 
feels itself strong enough to face the world. Less 
attractive to behold is its shadow-like double, — the blind 
stubbornness and pride, which in Jeremiah’s time cannot 
conceive the possibility that Yahw6, the God of the 
world, could ever cast off his own. Hence the strange 
juxtaposition of diffidence and boldness, of courage and 
despair. That petty selfishness and personal hatreds 
should be added to these at a time when 1 to be or not 
to be ’ was the question which let loose every passion 
need not startle us. For the multitude it was an 
unintelligible and depressing destiny, that the people of 
Israel should on account of its faith be precluded from 
taking a place among the great kingdoms of the world. 
To us this is no longer a riddle : we give our pity to 
the vanquished brave, our admiration to the little 
flock, helpless and despised, which recognises an 
inward renewal as the only way of healing, accepts 
suffering as a merited chastisement, and, in humble 
expectation, waits for the day when God shall bring to 
victory the cause of his own in the sight of all the world. 
From the midst of such a company a new Israel did 
indeed actually spring up ; but it was not a new' people. 

We must not allow ourselves to picture the land of 
Judah after 582 as a mere howling wilderness. Accord- 

_ R . . - ing to Jer. 5228-30, 4600 men in all were 

thing s * 01 carr ’ ec * * nto ex ^ e out J erusa l em an d 

imnp in. . this will represent a total of some 

duaan. 14,000-18,000 souls — certainly but a 
modest fraction of the entire population, although 
doubtless representing its best and most vigorous 
elements. If we take into account also those who had 
migrated into Egypt, we may safely assume that among 
those who remained behind were included but few 
persons who had had experience in the conduct of 
public affairs. The necessary consequence was that 
the residents felt themselves reduced to a state 
of apathy and helplessness. The establishment of 
such a condition in the conquered land was no doubt 
in the interest of the conqueror ; but it was not a state 
of complete desolation. A strong Edomite inroad from 
the SE. still further diminished the territory of 
what had once been the kingdom of Judah, and forced 
the Judahites who still remained into closer contiguity 
(see Edom). The Calebites whom they drove from 
Hebron moved up into the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, 
which at a later date was spoken of as their native seat 
(1 Ch. 250 f.\ see Caleb, § 4)- Jerusalem remained 
throughout the centre of the community, and sacrifice 
was even offered among the ruins of the temple (Jer. 
41 s ; cp Lam. I4). As the resident remnant were now 
without any natural head — we hear nothing of any 
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Babylonian governor — resort was naturally had to the 
ancient division of the people according to families and 
clans, or even according to local communities, and the 
care of the common interests was handed over to the 
heads of families (elders). 1 Although no doubt there 
still remained a few who continued to cherish the old 
proud spirit (Ez. 3324-29), the mood of the majority was 
humble, anxious, subdued in the extreme. The com- 
munity lay helpless, exposed to the insults of its neigh- 
bours ; men felt that they had been smitten to the earth 
by the divine anger ; the proudest hearts were crushed 
by trouble (Lam. 2 - 4 ). The truth of the prophet’s 
predictions as to the fate of Israel and Judah had been 
personally experienced in the direst measure, and all that 
now remained was with shame and confusion of face 
to answer the prophet’s summons to repentance and 
amendment ; the anniversaries of the sad events of the 
downfall were observed with fasting and mourning 
(Zech. If). In thus turning to God, hearts gradually 
began to glow again at thoughts of Yahw&’s faithfulness 
and might. The rights of Zion over against the nations 
were no longer despaired of ; hopes of a vindication, 
of a day of vengeance, began to be cherished, and men 
to wait on Yah we (Lam. 5 ). 

For most of the exiles in Babylonia, also, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was as startling as it was unexpected. 

- Relying upon prophetic utterances (Jer. 
Ttotwinnio 27-29 Ez. I221-I323), they had, from 
^ ’ 597 B.c. onwards, looked forward to a 

speedy release and return to Jerusalem. They regarded 
themselves as the true Israel, and proudly looked down 
on those who had been left behind in the old home 
(cp Jer. 24 Ez. II1-21). For this attitude their past 
certainly supplied them with good reasons ; but they 
did not in the least degree answ'er the requirements 
which had been made of a true Israel by the prophets. 
The chiding discourses of Ezekiel (especially 1 - 24 ) show 
all too clearly that as yet there was no sign of a ‘ new 
heart ’ in them. The capture of Jerusalem in 586 seems 
at last to have had this consequence, that the exiles, as 
Jeremiah (294-9) had already counselled, began to 
lay their account with a more prolonged sojourn in 
foreign parts. To what degree they were distributed 
over the country at large we do not know ; in several 
localities (Ezek. 1 38 1, etc. , Ezra 87) they were settled in 
considerable numbers, and here they maintained in full 
force the old clan relations, not only de facto but also by 
means of registers (Ezra8i7, cp Ezek. 139). Doubtless 
it fared better on the whole with the exiles than with 
those who had been allowed to remain behind in the old 
country. This holds true very specially of those 

w ho had no desire to assert Israel’s loftier place among 
the nations, who simply threw themselves into the 
ordinary tasks of daily life, and soon, amid the widely 
ramified trade and commerce of the great world-state, 
found themselves better off than they had formerly been 
among the lonely hills of their highland home. Most 
of them, it must, however, be said further, became lost 
to their own nation, just as already the descendants of 
the exiles of the kingdom of Israel had become absorbed 
by their new surroundings in Mesopotamia and Media. 
The disadvantages of a life in a foreign country were 
felt to the full, on the other hand, by all those who were 
t> i4o4 unable to forget the God of Israel and 

MdUtaStW. ^ i : hol J ci ‘y' < Is ’ 62, >:. According 
to the ideas then prevailing, it was 

literal impossibility to serve Yahw& in a foreign, unclean 
land (Hos. 9 3-5 ; cp Ps. 1374 ). All the more did it be- 
come incumbent to practise whatever served to maintain 
the connection with home. Personal intercourse with 
Jerusalem, which at first had been vigorously maintained 
(Jer. 29 \ff. 2561 59 Ezek. 2426), naturally became less 
after the laying waste of the city and the repeated 
measures for reducing its population ; the pious-minded 
found themselves in the end restricted to the memories, 
1 Cp Government, 8 24. 
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the cherished customs, and the writings they possessed. 
It being impossible to worship Yahw& by sacrifice, they 
kept up all the more assiduously such customs as had in 
themselves some sort of independent existence apart 
from the temple-worship : — prayer (in which the face 
was turned towards Jerusalem ; see i K. 848), fasting, 
circumcision, Sabbath observance ; the last two, in 
particular, came to be distinguishing marks of Israel 
as opposed to heathendom. At the same time this 
thought found entrance, that renunciation of one’s 
will and the surrender of the heart to God was the true 
sacrifice, well pleasing to God (Ps. 51 x 6 [i 8 ]/. ). 

Special diligence was devoted to the preserving, edit- 
ing, and multiplying of books, and, consequently, the 
calling of the scribes (onso) rose to great importance. 1 
It was to the ‘ law’ — t. e . , to Deuteronomy and similar 
collections, as, for example, Lev. 17 - 26 , which they 
edited and transcribed — that their attention was given in 
the first instance. Under the leadership of the prophet 
Ezekiel, who in chaps. 40 ff. of his book lays down 
specifications for the building of the temple, and prescribes 
its services after the manner of a legislator, advance 
was steadily made along the path indicated in Deuter- 
onomy — that of imposing a special stamp upon the 
worship of Israel by means of laws. New, but in full ac- 
cordance with the circumstances and temper of the period, 
was the express enactment of regular days and sacri- 
fices of propitiation (Ezek. 45 18-20). The editing 

of works of a historical nature was carried on along the 
same lines as those on which it had been begun in Judah 
before the Exile — viz., the past was measured by the 
standard of the law which had been in force since 621, 
and so was found to present little that was good (cp the 
books of Kings). 2 The thoughts were wholly those 

of Judah, though the name was that of Israel. The 
conceptions of prophetic circles, as these had developed 
and taken root in Judah in consequence of the activity of 
the prophets from Isaiah onwards, became victorious in 
the religious field, and it was from these that the new 
post-exilic Israel took its origin. Judaism, it is true, 
developed many noticeable characteristics which we are 
not as a rule accustomed to observe in the prophets (be- 
cause they are there only in rudiment). The law in the 
later sense of the word has its roots in Deuteronomy ; 
but it is impossible to separate Deuteronomy from the 
influence of the prophets. Is. I19 f already confronts 
us with the thought that everything depends on Israel's 
obedience or disobedience. • The idea of retributive 
justice in itself is of venerable antiquity, and not confined 
to the religion of Israel ; but the prophets had actually 
put it forward as the key to an understanding of his- 
tory, and with a view to securing the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of the individual, had so modified it (Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel) as to represent retribution as visiting 
the guilty person alone, and even as judging the in- 
dividual exclusively according to what might be his 
attitude at the moment of judgment. Out of this arose 
a new conception of the divine precepts. They became 
for Israel the conditions under which it was capable of 
receiving the divine gifts (Dt. 28 ^ Lev. 26 ) : by fulfil- 
ment of the law alone could Israel, whether the nation 
or the individual, receive life (Ezek. 20 n Lev. 18 s Neh. 
929). The interest in worship, which henceforth 

has free scope in the laws, first meets us in the legisla- 
tion of Deuteronomy, and was first aroused by the 
prophetic view that die worship of Israel ought to have 
its foundation in the proper history of Israel. The 

type of personal piety also displayed in Judaism had its 
pioneers in the later prophets. What Jeremiah had 
begun in his touching dialogues with God — the expres- 
sion of the experiences and emotions of the individual 
soul — the Israelite, by nature lyrically disposed, now 
took up with great warmth as the motive of his religious 
poetry. Repentance, supplication, thanksgiving, praise, 

_ 1 Cp Education, || Scribes. 

3 Cp Hexateuch, II 18^.; Historical Literature, { 7. 
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doubt, assurance of faith, now find their expression in a 
form that will continue to be the form for religious 
emotion to the end of time. A closer self-examination, a 
recognition and confession of sin — manifestations of the 
religious life so frequently met with after the Exile — were 
demands of the prophets (Jer. 3 21^ Ezek. 36 31^) with 
which many in Israel learned in exile to comply. For 
the exiles were now actually living through and experi- 
encing the nation’s death in the land of the heathen ; the 
pain and the sorrow of it was gradually leading many to 
recognise the full truth of what the prophets had judged. 
Those thus disciplined learned to bow themselves sub- 
missively under the hand of God, and to bear the suffer- 
ing willingly as a merited punishment (onjjj. '* nay, *iay). 
In such an attitude they became reconciled to God ; out 
of the promises of the prophets the aspiration after 
deliverance drew strength for hope to live by ; and this 
hope became all the livelier in proportion as Yahw6 came 
to be sincerely acknowledged as the only God of heaven 
and earth. From him it was possible to expect Israel’s 
vindication in the sight of the heathen nations even 
against the mightiest world-powers. 

The first indication of a turn of affairs for the better 
was the liberation of Jehoiachin (Jeconiah), and the 
n . bestowal on him of regal honours by 
48 . iiawilY Evil-merodach (561-560; cp 2 K. 
2527-30. Or was it not until Neriglissar?). Yet other, 
more weighty, indications kept expectation alive for 
a considerable time. As there was now peace betw r een 
Media and Babylon, the existing relations of the great 
powers seemed stable. All the greater was the tension 
w hen at last heavy storm-clouds began to gather over 
Babylonia. Cyrus II. of Persia had become (since 550 
b.c. ; see Cyrus, § 2) the next neighbour of Babylonia, 
and was too insatiably energetic to curb himself at the 
frontier of that empire. The kingdom of Lydia — i.e . , 
TI Taaiah Asla Minor — had been conquered in 

‘ * a single campaign, and as the conqueror 

passed along the northern border of Babylonia the author 
of Is. 40-55 discerned in his triumphant march a pre- 
monition of the coming vengeance of God upon proud 
Babylon. At last the hour for a message of peace and 
comfort to suffering Israel seemed to have come. The 
prophet spoke in soul-stirring strains of the mighty 
deeds of Yahw& the God of the world — deeds by which 
he was to free his people from servitude to the heathen, 
bring them marvellously back to their own land, and 
there, before the astonished gaze of all the nations, 
make them great and glorious as never heretofore. He 
designated Cyrus as the instrument, the anointed, of 
Yahw&, through whom Jerusalem and the temple should 
be again restored ; he spoke of the grand mission of 
pious Israel, to bring to the heathen the knowledge of 
the one true God. He gave exulting expression — he, a 
nameless prophet — to his sure confidence in the victory 
of the monotheistic faith ; he saw fulfilling itself before 
his own eyes and amid the forms surrounding him 
that which by all the ordinary laws of human existence 
can only be the growth of a long-continued development. 1 

We turn now to the actual sequel. Nabonidus having 
proved himself incapable of defending the country 
50 Cvmfl a £f* nst t ^ ie invader, the people of Babylonia 
TTub. 2^1^ Cyrus as a welcome deliverer. 
The most important cities, including Babylon itself, fell 
into the hands of the Persians without any serious 
struggle (538 B.c. ). Cyrus, therefore, had no occasion 
to resort to the harsher rigours of war. On the contrary, 
although himself a follower of the Zoroastrian religion, 
he caused himself to be credited with being also a 
favourite and a worshipper of Merodach (see Cyrus, 
§ 6), his policy being thus most favourably distinguished 
from the fanatical measures of Semitic princes against 
the gods and temples of conquered peoples. The Old 
Persian religion allowed him, and his successors, not 
only to respect, but also to promote the religions of 
1 Cp Isaiah ii., 1 16 / 
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other nations. He was thus in a position to respond 
to the religious wishes of the Jews. He gave orders 
to restore the temple of Yahw6, ‘ the God of heaven,’ 
01. Shesh- in J erusalem * and sent Sheshbazzar 

frfl WflT ^‘ Vm ) — dou t> dess himself a Jew, and per- 

haps even a descendant of David — with 
suitable powers, as his governor to Judah. There, 
we are told, he laid the foundation of the new temple ; 
but we learn also that an arrest was soon afterwards 
laid upon the enterprise (Ezra 5 13-16). There can 

hardly be any doubt that Sheshbazzar was accompanied 
to Jerusalem by prominent compatriots, such as Zerub- 
babel, a descendant of David and Joshua b. Jozadak 
the priest, and that they were able to appeal to royal 
authority in the prosecution of their aims (cp Ezra 6 1-5). 
We may doubt, however, whether, as the Chronicler 
affirms (Ezrali-6), Cyrus gave a general permission 
for the return of the exiles to their native land. 

This was the first event that brought some stir into 
the quiet and secluded life of the Jewish population at 
52 At Jeru- J erus£dem ' The impulse, however, seems 
Salem t0 ^ ave met at opposition and 

obstruction rather than support. Al- 
though we have no trustworthy information on the sub- 
ject, this is certainly intelligible. The returned exiles, 
with the powers committed to them, would soon be- 
come troublesome to the native-born Jews, with their 
rights and privileges. Moreover, it seems very prob- 
able (cp Ezra4i-4) that the people of Samaria — 
among whom, notwithstanding their intermixture with 
foreigners (2 K. 17 24 Ezra42 8-io), the worship of 
Yahw6 survived (2 KI725 ff.) and was later brought 
into connection with Jerusalem (2 K. 23 15 19 / Jer. 41 5) 
— endeavoured at first to reap some benefit for them- 
selves from the permission of Cyrus to rebuild the temple, 
by making common cause with the Jews. Hence the 
first impulse resulting from the permission of Cyrus 
may have led to collisions in which the influence of the 
governor and the goodwill of the exiles spent themselves. 

Yet the event of 538, in itself unimportant, was like 
the little stone flung into a confined sheet of water, 


53. Restoration 


which creates a long- protracted dis- 


- .. . . turbance. Nineteen or twenty years 

01 tne tempie. later the movemen t to build the 

temple was begun again by the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah. Zerubabbel, w f ho now appears as Persian 
governor of Judah, a man of Davidic descent, and Joshua 
the ‘high priest,’ to whom Zechariah (37) expressly 
attributes the control of the temple precincts, begin with 
the people of Judah the restoration of the temple in 
519. The inactivity of the co-religionists is met by the 
prophets with the promise that zeal displayed in building 
the temple will bring down the blessing of God — i.e . , the 
final realisation of the prophetic ideals of pre-exilic and 
exilic times — the overthrow of the great heathen empires, 
the gathering of the exiled and dispersed, the rehabilitation 
of the Davidic monarchy, and the recognition of Yah we 
at Jerusalem on the part of the heathen. The temple 
was actually completed on the 23rd of Adar 515 (with 
Ezra6i5 cp iEsd. 7 s and Jos. Ant. xi. 4 7). It had 
been built by the people of Judah without help from 
the Persian government. 

This appears clearly from Ezra 5 3*6 15, which refers to the 
latter part of the period of building. According to Ezra68-io, 
indeed, Darius directs that the expenditure should be refunded 
out of the revenues of the province of Syria and Phoenicia, and 
that a regular allowance snould be paid for the maintenance of 
the daily ritual of the temple. But it may be doubted whether 
this order was really carried out. 

The restoration of the temple w*as an important 
achievement. In spite of its unpretentious appearance, 
K _ rum 14. m the temple constituted an important 
5ADUaomty Of ra Uyj n g point for the native popula- 
r ©organisation. don> and exer ted a strong attractive 
power on those who lived remote from Jerusalem (cpZech. 
6 xo). Naturally it became more than ever imperative for 
the Jews that theyshould have a care for the regular service 
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of the sanctuary. Nor was this, in the circumstances of 
the time, a simple or easy matter. The duty fell in, 
indeed, with the tendency of religious life in die times 
immediately preceeding the Exile, as we know from 
Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. But neither was there any 
longer a king in Jerusalem to maintain the court 
sanctuary, nor can we find any trace of the provision of 
Darius (Ezra 6 9/.) having been carried out. Since, 
moreover, there was at that time, as Ezra 5 3 ff. shows, 
no real Persian governor at Jerusalem, the priesthood, 
with Joshua the ‘high priest,’ a descendant of Zadok, 
at their head, were simply dependent on the good will 
of the people. But, as appears from expressions in Mai. 
and Is. 56 ff, this does not seem to have secured them 
any adequate provision. There was no fixed order to 
unite willing and unwilling in a common contribution 
with regularity. The wealthy heads of families cared 
only for themselves (Is. 6610-12). To the utter absence 
of any spirit of friendly co-operation were added 
calumny, fraud, and violence. The administration of 
justice was feeble or subservient to avarice. A large 
proportion of the people were poor and suffered actual 
distress. The pious, who anxiously endeavoured to be 
obedient to the word of Yahw&, felt themselves much 
oppressed by these conditions. The promises of a 
better time not having been realised, the zeal of the 
pious seemed to have been vain ; it was paralysed by 
the practices of those who would hear of no sharp dis- 
tinction between the service of Yahwe and their heathen 
surroundings. Intermarriage between people of Judah 
and Canaanites was by no means rare, and through the 
influence of the old family ties a blending of religious 
cults was brought about, in which the heathen as the 
stronger became victorious (cp Neh. 13 23-27). Of these 
two tendencies, which might be called Jewish-Canaanite 
and Jewish-prophetic respectively, the former maintained 
close relations with the people of Samaria — whose 
peculiar history had forced them to a similar course 
— who now endeavoured to establish rights in the 
temple at Jerusalem. Naturally the adherents of the 
prophets would acknowledge no such rights ; but even 
those who favoured the cultivation of closer relations 
hesitated to change so radically the rights of the temple 
(fully recognised as these were) and perhaps thereby to 
endanger their stability. The people of Samaria 
retorted by resuming an attitude of open enmity, making 
the Jews feel their superior power (Is. 628/). It is 
not strange that in these circumstances a satisfactory 
ordering of the temple worship was not attained. 

Even external peace was not unbroken. Although 
the expeditions of the Persians against Egypt (517, 
485, 455) did not affect the Judaean highlands, the 
revolt of Megabyzos, satrap of Syria, against Artaxerxes 
I. (465-425) would affect the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
The condition of things, was therefore, deplorable in 
Jerusalem about the middle of the fifth century B.c. 

(Is. 69 x 5 /). 

It was by Nehemiah and Ezra that a deliverance was 
effected. In firm faith in Israel’s future, with great 
„ . . , dexterity and immovable tenacity, they 

00. Nenemian. ^e defenceless Jerusalem, and 

established the temple worship by the organisation of 
the Jews as a religious community. 

As to the chronological order of the events that secured this 
result difference of opinion prevails ; especially marked is this 
in the case of the arrival of Ezra and his caravan at Jerusalem 
(Kuen., Ed. Meyer, and others — 458 B.c., under Artaxerxes I.; 
Kosters— about 430 b.c. under the same king ; van Hoonacker 
— 398-397 b.c. under Artaxerxes II., Mnemon). The account 
given in the following paragraphs agrees in the main with the 
theory of Kosters (Het Herstet, 1894 ; see Ezra ii., § 9). 

Nehemiah, a cup-bearer of Artaxerxes I. , Longimanus 
(465-425), learned in Susa from some men from Judaea 
that Jerusalem lay in ruins and its people were groaning 
under a burden of wretchedness. He obtained of the 
king leave of absence and authority, as governor of the 
district of Judah, to attend to the fortification of Jeru- 
salem. Arrived in Jerusalem in 446-445, he devoted 
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his attention in the first place to external relations. 
The strenuous efforts of the people of Jerusalem and 
its neighbourhood enabled him to restore the walls of 
the city in fifty-two days. The people of Samaria, with 
Sanballat of Bethhoron at their head, vainly sought by 
open threats and hidden craft to put obstacles in his 
way. The plunder of the poor by the rich during the 
building of the walls he restrained by earnest admoni- 
tion and the example of his own unselfish conduct. 
He did not allow himself to be intimidated in his plans 
by prophetic threats or by the ambiguous attitude of 
leading members of the community actively allied with 
Sanballat and his dependants (Neh. 1-6). He took 
systematic measures for the safety of Jerusalem, and 
secured an increase of the population by immigration 
from the surrounding district (Neh. 7 x -5 11 if.). Of 
his further doings during the twelve years of his first 
stay at Jerusalem we have no information ; but he 
appears even then to have taken in hand the regula- 
tion of the temple service (Neh. 1244, cp 13 4-10). In 
434-433 he returned to the Persian court. 

Soon, however, he came back to Jerusalem. Hence- 
forth he devoted his attention particularly to religious* 
B6 affairs. Arrangements in favour of the 

visit priesthood herescinded, banished from Jeru- 

* salem even a member of the high priestly 
family who had become allied by marriage to Sanballat, 
provided for regular payment being made to Levites and 
singers, insisted on strict observance of the Sabbath, 
and sought to prevent mixed marriages (Neh. 13 4-31). 

Many indications favour the opinion that the expedi- 
tion of Ezra was connected with Nehemiah’s second 
__ journey to Jerusalem, and was perhaps even 

* occasioned by Nehemiah. At the head of 

some 1800 men of Judah ( = 5500-6000 souls), Ezra, 
priest and scribe, left Babylon with the two-fold mission 
assigned him by the king — (1) of submitting the state of 
things in Judah to the test of his lawbook, and regulat- 
ing it accordingly (Ezra 7 14 25 /.); (2) of bringing to 
Jerusalem the rich presents of the . king and his 
retinue, of the province of Babylonia, and of the Jews’ 
co-religionists (Ezra 7 15 -19)- Ezra’s enterprise aimed 

accordingly at pronouncedly religious ends. In the 
externally mixed and internally disunited people loosely 
congregated round the temple, Ezra’s companions were 
to form the solid kernel of a new * Israel ’ that should 
render obedience to the law of God, and so could cherish 
with a good conscience the hope of being worthy to 
experience the fulfilment of the divine promises (cp Dt. 
28 1-14 Lev. 26 1-13). In fact, a company of 6000 souls 

invested with royal authority might well seem capable 
of bringing about a thorough-going reform in Judah. 

Yet Ezra encountered great difficulties. These would 
spring not only from the religious contrast between 
those who came from Babylon and those that were 
native born, but also from the sudden increase of 
population produced by this influx of families of the 
highest rank. It is only, however, of the religious 
movement begun by Ezra that we hear. Learning 
with horror and grief of the mixed marriages that were 
common in all ranks he assembled the people in front 
of the temple and endeavoured to arouse in them the 
sentiments he himself felt. His acts and words produced 
a profound impression. A resolution was passed that 
a searching investigation should be instituted with a 
view to dissolving the mixed marriages in the district 
of Jerusalem. Whether a real separation, however, 
was made at this early time between ‘ holy’ and unholy 
is not quite clear from Ezra 10. At all events, Ezra 
had by his religious energy produced a lasting impres- 
sion on the multitude. 


His greatest achievement, accomplished with 
68 The co-operation of Nehemiah, was 


the 

the 


consreration. organisation of the new Jewish com- 
6 munity (about 430 B.C.). This came 

into existence by the heads of families pledging them- 
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selves by formal subscription (cp Neh. 9/. ) to the 
observance of the law (Neh. 938 -IO 31 [10 1-32]) and 
other regulations with reference to the temple services 
(w. 32-39 [33-40])* 

The prescriptions quoted from the law (v. 31 f.) point to Ex. 28 
and Dt. 15. The measures decreed and imposed upon itself by 
the assembly (vv. 32-39 [33-40]) aim at regulating the temple 
service by contributions made by the community in common 
(temple taX, firstlings, firstborn, tithes), and culminate in the 
concluding assertion, ‘ We will not neglect the house of our God.’ 

It was apparently after this organisation of the 
community — not, as the present order of the book of 
fid Thfl Nehemiah implies, before it — that Ezra’s 
7 6 law-book was solemnly read in public (Neh. 
new law. g I-I2 ^ As its first effect is mentioned (w. 
13-18) the new celebration of the feast of ‘Tabernacles,’ 
which plainly answers to the prescription now to be found 
in Lev. 23 39-43. This leads to the assumption that 
the law-book of Ezra contained in the main the Law 
of Holiness (P l or H) and the oldest parts of the Priestly 
Code proper (P 2 or P G ; see Historical Literature, 
§ 9). The amplification of this book and its combina- 
tion with the older parts of our Pentateuch will have 
followed soon after (see Canon, § 23^ ). How far Ezra 
himself had a share in this work we do not know. At all 
events, the work undertaken by Nehemiah and Ezra was 
thus completed, inasmuch as the laws demanded by the 
new conditions of things were accorded authority equal 
to that of the older collections (cp § 61). This fact is 
reflected in the later Jewish legend according to which 
the Law was written out anew by Ezra (4 Esd. 14 19-22 
40-47 ; Pirke A both, i. 1, 2). We have another important 
monument of the constitution of the post-exilic com- 
munity in the list of its families and local communities 
(Ezra 2 = Neh. 7 = 1 Esd. 5 ) adopted by the Chronicler as 
a list of exiles returned in the time of Cyrus see Ezra 
ii. , § 9). According to it, the number of men in the com- 
munity amounted to 42,360 — i.e. , some 521,000 souls. 

Before proceeding with the history of this newly 
constituted community, we must briefly set forth its 
ia t characteristics and its relation to the 
60. laea 01 pre . exilic p^g of Israel. The funda- 
congrega on. menta | j dea G f Ezra's new creation is 
clearly dependent on those by which it was preceded — 
Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, ‘Law of Holiness’ (see Leviti- 
cus) : — it is that of a holy people in a holy land. Since 
the predominant conception of holiness was in the 
ritualistic sense of purity, we have the impression of the 
whole community being regarded precisely as a sacrificial 
brotherhood of the old times. The stranger (i3r]3, naa) 


is excluded ; marriage with him makes unclean ; cir- 
cumcision and the Sabbath are the badges of the Jewish 
community, and serve, along with the observance of 
other prescriptions, to sanctify the land. In fact, it 
was the organisation of the Jewish community after the 
Exile that for the first time completely abolished the 
old sacrificial communion of families or clans. All its 
members contributed alike to the maintenance of one 
and the same cultus at the single sanctuary. Thus the 
post-exilic community in regulating the cultus by law 
took up a position completely in harmony with that 
sketched by the last representatives of prophecy at the 
beginning of the Exile. But, unlike them, it was not 
content with expelling from Israel everything heathen. 
It sought in the institution of a common cultus a bond, 
firm and strong, to unite in a close fellowship the 
individual members — an end secured formerly by the 
establishment of the monarchy. Hence to the highest 
representative of the ecclesiastically reorganised com- 
munity — the high priest — were transferred also badges 
of royalty of many kinds (e.g. , Anointing [q. v. , § 3]). 

The support and strength of the community was the 
new law-book, which was certainly regarded by those 
ai m, T 1 . in authority merely as a seasonable 

. ne loran. modification and completion, and 
therefore as the legitimate successor, of Deuteronomy. 
The application of it became a learned accomplishment. 
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It was written and its provisions were many and varied. 
Moreover — and this was the chief difficulty — it was not 
enough to know the written law. That contained only 
certain prescriptions, namely those which had been 
regarded as of special importance when the various 
collections were made. The system as a whole, the 
mode of procedure, the various legal precedents, were 
unwritten. Without a knowledge of the latter, how- 
ever, administration of justice in Israel was really im- 
possible : the written law could be used only by one who 
understood the place and significance of the several 
statutes in the whole body of law, and their use in ac- 
cordance with the ancient unwritten law of established 
usage. Hence the skilled use of the law fell more and 
more out of the hands of the priests and became the 
affair of the ‘ scribes ’ (anflD), who, no doubt, not infre- 
quently belonged to the priesthood (cp, e.g. , the case 
of Ezra himself). The more influential the scribes 
became, the more would the priesthood have to reckon 
with them. The sphere of Jewish law and Jewish legal 
administration cannot be measured according to the 
modern distinction between spiritual and temporal, 
ecclesiastical and political. The * affairs of Yah we ’ (cp 
the antithesis in 2 Ch. 19 n) included besides the cultus 
the whole realm of law. In Israel law had always been 
counted as a holy affair of Yahwe's ; the Jewish com- 
munity could not for a moment give this up if it recog- 
nised obedience to the will of Yahw& as its mission ; 
according to Ezra 7 25/ , the royal powers vested in Ezra 
do not indicate in this respect any restriction of any kind. 

On the other hand, Nehemiah and Ezra tacitly 
abandoned political independence, and in so doing gave 
ao s U P a v * ta l P 211 " 1 t ^ ie hop^ and ideas of 

of Dol'tical the P ro P hets - This very sacrifice, sore as 
P 0 . it was, opened to them a way of escape 

’ from a desperate position, and guaranteed 
them not only room for their undertakings, but also the 
strong support of the imperial power. The followers 
and adherents of the prophets, indeed, were offended ; 
and there must have been some deeper influence 
at work than the mere bribes of his enemies, when 
we find Nehemiah complaining even of enmity on 
the part of the prophets (Neh. 66-14). The result, how- 
ever, confirmed the policy of Nehemiah and Ezra ; and 
it is accordingly no matter for surprise that in the sequel 
the position of the prophets fell grievously in popular 
esteem (Zech. 132 - 6 ). The abandonment of political 
independence, however, was only a preliminary. The 
coming glorification of Israel before all the heathen 
was the goal for the sake of which Nehemiah and Ezra 
sacrificed their laborious work on points of detail and 
minor matters. The old political programme of the 
prophets was retained or reconstructed in the form of 
eschatology. The position accorded to strangers in the 
Jewish community clearly establishes the character of 
this sacrifice as a mere preliminary. Following Deuter- 
onomy, the law-book of the post -exilic community 
decides (Ex. 12 49 Lev. 242 a) that there should be one law 
for native (mm) and foreigner (ia) ; indeed, foreigners 
have the option of circumcision, and can thus become 
completely merged in the community. This is a fruit 
of the universalism of the prophets. On the other 
hand, from civil qualifications the gcr is excluded. 1 
This would aim at keeping the civil community pure 
as the birthplace of the future nation, preserving a true 
‘ Israel ’ for the time of the great crisis. In the Jewish 
constitution instituted by Nehemiah and Ezra, accord- 
ingly, what we find is a well thought-out attempt to 
secure for the remnant of Israel, even without political 
independence, the enjoyment of their religious inherit- 
ance in its fullest extent. 

Notwithstanding the emphasis that was, especially 
in the beginning, laid on the community, piety was a 
concern of the individual. In this respect the views 

1 Alfr. Bertholet, Die Stellung d. Israelite n u. d. Juden z. a. 
Fremden (’96), 160^ See Stranger. 
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that meet us in the Memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra 

63 . Practical ^ , 

religion. E yei 7 male member of the community 
who had passed his twentieth year had 
to pay the temple tax (Neh. 10 32 [33]/. Ex. 30 xi ff . ). 
Except where the nature of the case demanded other- 
wise, it was the individual that was aimed at in the 
provisions of the law. The sufferings of nearly 200 
years were, indeed, recognised in the true prophetic 
spirit as divine punishment for the sins of the nation. 
A thoroughgoing reform would, it was hoped, end 
the long chastisement and usher in a time of grace. 
But, although there was no doubt about the common 
guilt, everyone was required to acknowledge and confess 
his sin (cp Ezra 9 6 ff. Neh. 9 ). There thus began to 
prevail in the Jewish community a constant conscious- 
ness of sin. The stiffneckedness so often spoken of 
must give place to self-abasement and humility before 
God (mjy). As obedience to God came to be obedience 
to the law, to be solicitous (rin) about the law was 
accounted specially praiseworthy. Certainly we have 
coming to us from post-exilic times the noblest testimony 
to the supreme blessing of communion with God [e.g . , 
Ps. 7323/:), and touching descriptions of a soul’s con- 
flict with unmerited suffering (Job). They show us that 
personal piety then flourished in strength. Still, under 
the dominion of law religion could not fail to become 
prevailingly a matter of form and outward act. The 
contrast was similar in another respect. The mono- 
theistic attitude of mind toward God was assured ; it 
directed men’s eyes beyond the Jewish community on 
to the other nations. The worship, however, to which 
men were devoted moved in narrower bounds on the 
rums of a popular religion that was no more. 

The formation of the Jewish community did not impose 
on their land a new constitution. The law accommodated 

64 . Political itself to traditional relations, supplementing 

constitution. * em and fil , lirlg them f th T the n ? w s P irit - 

If no special governor for Jerusalem were 

appointed, the district was administered from Samaria 
by the resident Persian officer, who appears to have 
had an adviser at Jerusalem (Neh. 11 24). Taxation 
and military service were in his hands. The highest 
place among the native population was occupied by the 
‘elders’ or ‘nobles,’ the hereditary representatives of 
the families settled in the capital. In their hands was 
the civil and, in conjunction with special judges, appar- 
ently also the judicial administration, except in as far 
as these matters were attended to locally (cp Ezra 5 3 ). 
From this, it seems, arose the yepovala, senate or 
synedrium, the existence of which, however, we are not 
able to prove till the Greek age (198 B.c. ; Jos. Ant. 
xii. 33). An officer, however, who at first ranked along- 
side these, soon rose above them all, even above the de- 
scendants of David, — the high priest. He ruled in the 
sanctuary and administered temple dues paid by all 
alike. The sacred office, therefore, easily became a 
prize for the ambitious and avaricious, and occasion- 
ally an object of sanguinary struggle. As Josephus 
says [Ant. xi. 48 xx. 10 ), the constitution was accord- 
ingly an aristocratic oligarchy. 

In the country towns also there were ‘elders and judges,’ the 
latter of whom were probably subject to appointment (Dt. 16 18 
Ezra 725). The basis for thjs new arrangement was plainly 
provided by the old organisation of the nation by clans. The 
officers often mentioned by Nehemiah {segahlm ; EV ‘rulers’; 
RVmg- ‘ deputies ’) were persons appointed by and subordinate 
to the Persian governor (Neh. 5 17). 

Nothing shows more clearly the deep impression 
made by the constitution of the Jewish community than 
a . the imitation of it in the land of old 

65 . ssamana. Israel( at Shechem . The alliance of the 

leading families in Samaria and Judaea had found in 
Nehemiah an undaunted opponent. He did not shrink 
from expelling from Jerusalem a descendant of the 
high priest Eliashib who had married a daughter of 
Sanballat (Neh. 13 28), and all prospect of nearer rela- 
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tions was excluded by the organisation of the community. 
What they had not been able to attain in common 
with the Jews, the Samaritans accomplished, however, 
for themselves, with the assistance of the Jewish 
fugitives. They installed the Zadokite from Jerusalem 
as their high priest, built a temple on Mt. Gerizim, 
and adopted the Pentateuch, with certain alterations, as 
their law (see Canon, § 25). 

By Josephus, indeed (Ant.xi. 8), these events are brought into 
connection with the expedition of Alexander the Great ; but, 
since there can hardly be any doubt that Josephus has incor- 
porated in his narrative the statements of Neh. 18 28, he must 
have assigned them too late a date (see Canon, § 25). 

The organisation of the Samaritan community must 
have been completed not later than the first half of the 
fourth century b.c. 

The history of the Jewish community after the Exile 
is known to us only in part About the close of the 
AA P mian ^ >ers ^ an the beginning of the Greek 
P®” 0 ** we know very little. During the 
P 0 * 10 ®* long struggle of the Egyptians for freedom 
from Persia (408-343 B.C. ) not only was Syria often 
traversed by Persian armies, but also it was itself the 
scene of battles fought under Artaxerxes III. Ochus 
(358-338) with great vigour and ferocity. The Jewish 
community would certainly suffer. It appears, how- 
ever, also to have made common cause with the in- 
surgents in Egypt and Syria. For, about 351, Ochus 
seems to have had part of the populace of Judaea con- 
veyed, apparently by Orophernes (the Holofernes 
[^.z/.] of the Book of Judith), to Hyrcania (and 
Babylonia), and it was presumably in the years 348- 
340 that the persecutions inflicted on the Jews by 
Ochus’ s notorious general, the Egyptian eunuch Bagoas 
( =Bagoses, Jos. Ant. xi.7i), fell. 1 Undoubted allusions 
to these events are not to be found in the OT ; but 
passages in Is. 24-27, also 637-64 12 [xx], Pss. 44 74 79 
89, have lately been referred to them. 2 

The weight of the intolerable oppression led the 
Jewish community to hail the wonderful triumphal 
*«r OAlAiiMdn progress of Alexander the Great as a 
©7. 06 6U . divinely sent deliverance (cp Is. 24 14-16 
Ps. 46 ?). The change of rule seems to have been 
accomplished peaceably as far as Jerusalem was con- 
cerned, though hardly with the special favour personally 
shown by Alexander that Josephus mentions [Ant. xi. 8). 
But Alexander’s brilliant victories were not followed by 
peace. After varying contests between Antigonus, 
Seleucus, and Ptolemy, including even a conquest of 
Jerusalem by the last-mentioned ruler, probably after 
the battle of Gaza 312, the S. part of Syria was, in 
consequence of the battle of Ipsus (301 B.C. ), assigned 
to Ptolemy I. 

Under the wise and judicious rule of the first three 
Ptolemies (306-221) the Jewish community, probably 
for the first time, enjoyed a considerable period of peace 
and quiet. The battles fought against the Seleucidae 
in the middle of the third century (cp Dan. 116/: ) did 
not, it would seem, affect the highland district, and the 
religious peculiarities of the Jews were respected by the 
Ptolemies. We must, accordingly, suppose that at 
this time there was a strengthening and extension of 
the community. The advance of the Seleucidae in 

Syria did not at first produce any change in the favour- 
able position of the Jews. The victory of Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator over Antiochus III. the Great at Raphia (217 
B.c. ) was, indeed, hailed by the Jews with joy. When, 
however, after 202, Antiochus III. resumed and pursued 
with better success his plans of conquest, the inclinations 
of the Jews were transferred to him. After he had 
defeated the Egyptian general at the sources of the 
Jordan in 198, the Jews made voluntary submission to 
him and assisted him in driving out the Egyptian 
garrison from the citadel (Akra) of Jerusalem. We can 

1 Cd W. J u&e\ch ACUinasiatiscke Studien (’93), pp. X70/ X75/ 
[For the name cp Bagoas, Bigvai.] 

2 Che. Intr. Is. 358/! Cp Isaiah ii., ff 13, 21. 


hardly credit all that Josephus tells of the consequent 
favour shown by Antiochus (Ant. xii. 83/ ) ; but we may 
infer from it that the Jewish community prospered under 
this representative of the house of Seleucus. From that 
time onwards (198-7 B.c. ) Judaea belonged to the 
kingdom of the Seleucidae. 

We come here upon the surprising phenomenon of 
a Syrian party — i.e., one friendly to the Greeks — con- 
ga trolling opinion in Jerusalem. The 

... Chronicler, who compiled the books of 

„ f1 . Chronicles and also Ezra and Nehemiah 

neuenum. ^ historical Literature, § 15) in 
the first half of the third century, proves beyond a doubt 
the complete victory of the ideas for which Nehemiah 
and Ezra had fought. The history of the past is there 
recast as if the standards of the present had always 
prevailed in Israel. This directly concerns also the 
estimation in which foreign innovation was held. But 
it would be wrong to conclude that there were none but 
orthodox (so to speak) in the Jewish community. The 
Psalms show that such as remained true to the law had 
much to complain of in the way of calumny and violence 
on the part of the ‘godless,’ whom, it was hoped, 
Yahwe would sometime cut off from the community in 
judgment. These were such members of the community 
as favoured the foreigner. According to the descriptions 
in the Psalms, they were to be found in the more 
wealthy classes. Their reliance on the kingdom of 
the Seleucidae is explained by the fact that it was there 
that Greek life was able to get a hold and root itself. 
The Egyptians were so set and fixed in their way of life 
and their civilisation that even the Ptolemies could not 
move them. Alexandria, the creation of Alexander 
the Great, and other places in the Delta, became 
famous seats of Greek culture and commerce. But 
it was otherwise in W. Asia. The natural boundaries 
of the nations had already been abolished by the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans (Is. 10x3/. ), and through- 
out their empire there had been a blending of races 
and religions. The equalising influences of trade and 
commerce increased under the rule of the Persians, 
who opened new routes. But the state created by 
the Asiatic conquerors was only a loose collection 
of separate groups in which the old native forms 
survived. When the Greek conquerors had forced an 
entrance for themselves, a great swarm of peaceable 
stragglers followed in their train, and had no difficulty 
in making their way into the loose groups and forming 
alliances with them. Naturally it was in the newly- 
founded or newly-colonised Greek cities that this process 
began, and it was even later confined in general to the 
towns (the settled country was now Aramaic, the 
desert Arabian). Greek education, art, and trade were 
pursued ; new markets were opened up ; luxury and 
unstinted self-indulgence gave life a seductive lustre. It 
was the Jews outside of Jerusalem, in 
the Diaspora, that made the first 
acquaintance with Hellenism (cp Dispersion, Hel- 
lenism). We cannot trace with any certainty the 
rise of Jewish communities in foreign lands. The 
accounts in Josephus (Ant. xii. 1 84), of forcible settle- 
ments in Egypt and Asia Minor have been called in 
question. It is more likely that trade interests led the 
Jews abroad, and that allied families joined them in 
the leading commercial towns. Here they learned to 
speak, think, and live as Greeks. They were sought 
out by anyone who came from Jerusalem (Ecclus. 
31 9-1 1 ) ; and they in their turn visited Jerusalem, their 
spiritual mother, and told how greatly the world was 
changed. And for Jews the outer world had long ago 
come to have a two-fold significance : it was not only 
the power that was hostile to Yahw6, who would yet 
break its strength, but also the multitude of those who 
would sometime bow themselves before him and bring 
offerings to him at Jerusalem. Hence it was not simply 
a sign of unbelief or apostacy if men had regard for the 
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new forms of the world, and did not forget the man in 
the Jew — and the man at that time was the Greek, fairly 
launched on his career of cosmopolitanism. Writings 
such as Koheleth, Jonah, Ecclesiasticus testify to this — 
each in its own way. Ecclesiasticus allows even the 
external demands of Judaism to fall into the background 
in order to lay the emphasis on the demand for fear of 
God and moral conduct. Such a conception of life ap- 
proximated to that of the Greek popular philosophy of 
those times. In the far-reaching current of uni verbalism 
such inner relations must not be ‘under-estimated. In 
the intercourse between Judaism and Hellenism it is 
certainly the lower motives of conduct that come more 
clearly forward — vanity, greed, lust of power, licentious- 
ness. For the men of distinction and wealth at Jeru- 
salem this was the main thing (cp Jos. Ant. xii. 4 ). 

There were at this time two among the priestly 
families at Jerusalem that contended for the leadership — 
the Oniadae and the T obiadae. 1 The 


69 b. Two parties. 


Oniadae were the pious guardians of 


the prophetic inheritance rescued from the exile, and 
set their hopes on the mild rule of the Ptolemies. The 
Tobiadae, on the other hand, regarded the strict separa- 
tion of Israel from other nations, especially from the 
dominant Greeks, as hurtful ; they were, therefore, in 
favour of the Seleucidae. But perhaps the question 
was one of political ascendancy more than of religious 
antagonism. Matters came to an open conflict when 
Ptolemy VI. Philometor planned the subjugation of 
southern Syria (173 B.c. ). The high priest Onias 2 
felt himself so strong that he drove the Tobiadae and 
their partisans from Jerusalem (Jos. BJ i. li). These 
sought help of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (175-164), who 
gladly seized the opportunity to get the better of 
Ptolemy’s friends in Jerusalem. Any compendious 
account of the struggles in 173-170 for the high-priest- 
hood in Jerusalem is difficult owing to the frequent 
contradictions of our two sources — Josephus and 2 
Maccabees. The course of events was perhaps some- 
what as follows : Antiochus IV. displaced Onias in 
favour of his hellenizing brother Jason. The latter in 
turn had to make way for Menelaus in 171. In 
the first campaign of Antiochus IV. against Ptolemy, 
Jason came back and drove out Menelaus, but was 
unable to retain his position. He was perhaps slain by 
Onias (170 B.c.). Onias found an asylum for himself 
and his followers in Egypt (cp § 71 below). Menelaus 
was restored by Antiochus to the high-priesthood, and, 
as years passed, was the better able to ensure the king’s 
protection since the latter had incensed against himself 
all the more seriously-minded Jews. 

On returning from Egypt in 170 B.C. , Antiochus 
made his way into the temple and plundered it. This 
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desecration of the sanctuary aroused 
rntniiaiiM the rel ig ious feeling of the Jews, and 
bpipn&ne showed them that they had nothing 
to expect in the way of appreciation of (not to speak 
of consideration for) their peculiarities. Even the more 
shortsighted and careless recognised the danger that 
threatened the Jewish community from the side of 
Greek civilisation. Any prospect of accommodation 
or even reconciliation vanished. The tension on both 
sides increased ; even at this time there may perhaps 
have been bloody encounters in Jerusalem. But 
Antiochus did not on this account give up his plan 
of getting the little group of strange enthusiasts on the 
southern border of his kingdom out of his way ; for 
him Jerusalem was nothing but an inconvenient focus 
of disturbance and insubordination. When, in 168 B. C. , 
he had to retire before the Romans from Egypt, he sent 
an officer (Apollonius? 2 Macc. 524), who took the city 

1 Cp H. Willrich, Juden u. Grifcken vor der makkabdischen 

£ rke Bung (G6tt. [’95]). „ ... 

2 The Onias II. and Onias III. of Josephs are probably 
originally one and the same person. Cp further Wellh. GGA, 
’95, PP- 947*957- 
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by surprise, and turned the ancient city of David into a 
military fort (Acra, 1 Macc. 1 33/ ), the garrison of which 
held the inhabitants in terrified submission. 

Antiochus wished to destroy with a firm hand the 
real roots of opposition, and, accordingly, directed his 
measures against the Jewish religion. The cultus was 
suppressed ; the altar of burnt offering was changed into 
a place of sacrifice to Zeus (1 Macc. 1 5459) ; the Torah 
rolls were burnt ; Jewish customs (Sabbath, circum- 
cision, etc. ) w ere forbidden ; those who remained faithful 
to the law in spite of the pressure brought to bear on 
them were executed (December 168 B.C.). The high 
priest submitted. He plainly regarded it as possible to 
retain, as a Hellenistic Jew, the position of head of the 
Jewish community. With the energy which had been 
manifested at Jerusalem, the king’s officers attempted 
also in the country districts to compel the Jews to offer 
heathen sacrifices and adopt heathen usages. Thus the 
w'ork of Nehemiah and Ezra, moderate and conciliatory 
as it was, which offered a last retreat for the religion of 
Israel, was dissolved. 

The fall of the power of Persia had left the way to 
the East open to Greece and all that it brought with it, 
and this it was that stifled the life of Judaism. Having 
nothing like it to oppose to it, Judaism was powerless 
against it: devout persons fled for their faith before 
it. To combat this faith in itself was not the inten- 
tion of Antiochus; he did not understand it or even 
perceive that it was, just as at that time the Jews were 
nowhere understood by the Greeks. All that Antiochus 
saw in the Jewish faith was the source of passionate 
quarrels that he had to compose. As the priestly nobility 
were ready to fall in with him, we must not wonder that 
Antiochus imagined that he could win the compliance 
of the people also. But this calculation proved to be 
false ; the Jews resisted. In virtue of his sovereign 
rights, he demanded of the Jews by force what other 
Syrian peoples had yielded to the Greek power without 
difficulty. And here we find his fundamental mistake : 
he saw nothing more in Yahw& the god of the Jews 
than in (say) Dagon the god of the Philistines, or in 
Melkarth the god of the Phoenicians. 

The attitude of the Jews towards the violent measures 
of Antiochus was very various. The priestly aristocracy 
•71 r 49 + f i n Jerusalem submitted ; for them prob- 

his olic ably the <l uestion of infl uence and their 
™ revenue was all-important. Onias the 

high priest, who had fled to Egypt, became the originator 
of a religious schism by which he seems to have meant 
to remove the ground from under the feet of the 
Palestinian Jews. With the permission of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor (181-146), he built (in 170) on the ruins of 
an Egyptian sanctuary at Leontopolis in the district of 
Heliopolis ( = Tell el-Yehudiyya) a Jewish temple 
(Jos. Ant. xii. 97 133. BJ vii. 102^, cp Dispersion, 

§ 8 ). This remarkable undertaking was fitted to draw 
the Jews of Judaea who had remained true to the law in 
the same direction as the legitimate high-priesthood had 
gone — namely, to Egypt (cp Is. 19 19). There can be 
no doubt that at that time many went this way ; it 
seemed a way out of the hopeless night. Most, how- 
ever, of the devout-minded people could not bring 
themselves to abandon Yahw&’s holy city, and its claim 
to be the holy city for all nations. They fled into the 
wilderness and hid themselves in clefts and caves. If 
attacked on the Sabbath they would quietly submit to 
death rather than desecrate the day by fighting. 

This passive resistance, however, was suddenly changed 
into active. An aged and honoured country priest at 
_ .. Modein, a place between Bethhoron and 

72 . Bevoit. LycW a( slew a Jew who was offering 
sacrifice according to heathen ritual, killing the Syrian 
officer at the same time. Fleeing eastwards, Mattathias 
made his way in safety with his five sons over the 
mountains, and there in the wilderness entered into 
an agreement with others of like mind to fight, if 
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attacked, even on the Sabbath. This was the 

signal for a religious war ( 167 b. C. ). It was a desperate 
act, the most foolhardy in the whole history of Israel. 
Faith and holy indignation, exasperation and burn- 
ing hate, drove the Jews to strain their powers to 
the utmost They achieved indeed remarkable feats, 
aided by the natural advantages afforded them by 
their native mountains. The Maccabees, however, 
would have succumbed to the armies of the Seleucidae 
had not the latter by their endless contests for the throne 
themselves provided an escape. 

The example of Mattathias and his sons won over 
the adherents of the Law. Many sufferers from 
persecution, along with the union of the Assidaeans 
(Ndstdim, □'Ton ; 1 Macc. 242), joined them. Their 
first step was to use force against the renegade Jews, 
destroy the signs of heathenism in the land, and restore 
the customs of Israel. Meanwhile Mattathias died after 
Trwio a handing over the work to his sons Simon 

73. JUO&S. nnA Tl ,^ oe TnHoc « 

cabaeus’( see Maccabees, The), undertook the leadership 
in the war (166 B.C. ), and proved himself a devout and 
courageous man, equal to the task he had undertaken. 
It was only under him that the war with the Syrians 
themselves began. He first defeated Apollonius 
(1 Macc. 3 10 ff. ; cp 2 Macc. 524) ; then, at Beth-horon, 
Seron the military commander of Coele-Syria ; then, at 
Emmaus ( Amwas), Gorgias, supported by the viceroy 
Lysias ; and lastly, at Beth-zur, Lysias himself ( 165 B. C. ). 
The generalship as well as the success of Judas reminds 
one vividly of the battles fought by Saul and David 
against the Philistines ; faith-inspired enthusiasm, fool- 
hardy valour, and judicious tactics, taking advantage of 
the natural difficulties of the ground, helped the Jews to 
victory. Thus, master of the open country between 
Bethzur and Beth-horon, Judas determined to make the 
rSilf capital the religious centre of revolt. 

raomniBed. north of Jerusalem, had hitherto 

reorganised. ^ een t ^ e pj ace G f resor t for common 

prayer and lamentation. ) The temple site was secured 
against attack from the Syrian garrison in the Acra ; 
new priests were installed, upholders of the law ; the 
signs of heathenism were removed from the sacred 
precincts ; the legal cultus was restored in its full 
extent. On the 25th Kislev (December) 165 B.C. 
(exactly three years after its profanation) the temple was 
formally dedicated — a ceremony that was afterwards 
commemorated by a yearly feast (mn ro:n, Ps. 30 title). 
For Judas and his party these achievements were very 
important. They not only dismayed the friends of the 
Greeks and animated the hopes of the supporters of the 
law, but also robbed the schismatic attempt of Onias 
of all danger as far as Palestine was concerned. What 
a revolution in men’s frame of mind had already occurred 
in Judah we learn from the Apocalypse of Daniel, 
which was written about this time (see Daniel, § 8/, 
and cp Dedication, Feast of). 

The religious feeling of the author had already recovered its 
equilibrium; the leaders of the heathen party are derided ; the 
faithful adherents of Yah w& are comforted ; Yah we himself brings 
to an end the rule of the heathen ; his eternal kingship over the 
world passes to pious Israel ; whoever has died without partici- 
pating in the divine reward will receive it after the resuiyection ; 
the great distress is the pledge that the longed-for time, the 
glorification of Israel in the eyes of all nations, is at hand. The 
prophetic picture of Israel’s future, repressed oy Nehemiah and 
Ezra, has powerfully affected the author's thoughts. # The 
victories of Judas count for little with him (Dan. 11 34) ; it is not 
success of human power that he desires for Israel ; what he saw 
at hand is wrought by God himself— it is the end, the consum- 
mation. The ideas of the prophets appear in him in an eschato- 
logical form ; the goal of his hopes is heaven and earth ; the 
glory of Israel is the work and gift of God, not the fruit of the 
toil and labour of man. 

The thoughts of the Maccabees led, as very soon 
appeared, to a different goal. The garrison of the Acra 
in Jerusalem, which was threatened by the growing power 
of Judas, sent word of their straits to King Antiochus 
V. Eupator about 163 b.c. The regent Lysias ac- 
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cordingly marched forth with the young king at the head 
7S of a large army against the insurgents, 

"conflict ba- drove them t&ck from the south 

comes political. 

threatened to go hard with Judas; when unexpectedly 
an arrangement was come to, by which the king allowed 
the Maccabees the free exercise of their religion, and 
promised them indemnity, while they in exchange were 
to hand over the sanctuary, — in addition to which, how- 
ever, they had subsequently to consent to the dismantling 
of their fortresses. 

The occasion for the religious war was thus removed, 
and the disastrous step of Antiochus IV. in 168 retraced. 
In consequence the question naturally arose : Ought not 
Judas and his followers to lay down their arms? Many 
thought so ; in particular the Assideans ; and so when 
Alcimus (g.v. ), who was a priest of legitimate descent 
and had been nominated by Demetrius I. to the high- 
priesthood in succession to Menelaus, now at last 
deposed (171-164 B.c.), was about to be brought into 
Jerusalem by Bacchides the governor by military force, 
they declared themselves ready for peace (1 Macc. 
7 i*ff . ). Following the example of Nehemiah and Ezra, 
they for the present asked nothing more than religious 
freedom. Judas, on the other hand, would not hear 
of any such end to the war ; for the sake of religious 
freedom, and in addition to it, he was determined to 
achieve political liberty. This too was a revival of 
prophetic ideas, yet without any such eschatological 
transformation as is met with in Daniel. The antithesis 
of the two tendencies, which was not ( at the outset 
absolute and irreconcilable, arose in part from divergent 
views of the situation at the moment, a situation in 
which Judas had no confidence. However this may 
be, it is at this date (162 B.c. ) that the war of religion 
may be said to close, and the Maccabean struggles for 
secular power to begin. 

Judas’s distrust of Bacchides and Alcimus soon 
proved to have been justified. The confidence that had 
been reposed in them they rewarded with violence and 
blood ; as ruler of the capital and of the country, 
Alcimus favoured the friends of the Greeks, and the 
situation once more became similar to what it had been 
between 173 and 168. After the withdraw al of Bacchides, 
however, Alcimus was unable to maintain his authority, 
and Demetrius I. ordered Nicanor to break the pow'er of 
Judas. But an ineffective campaign ended in the 
defeat and death of that general in a battle between 
Beth-horon and Adasa on the 13th Adar (March) 161. 
Bacchides, on the other hand, once more joined by 
Alcimus, had better success. He routed the army of 
Judas near Eleasa (?), and Judas himself fell in the battle 
(161 B.c. ). 

The cause of the insurgents seemed utterly ruined 
( 1 Macc. 9 23 ff. ) ; all they could do was to maintain 
7 fi Jonathan t ^ iemse ^ ves the wilderness of Tekoa as 
* a party of freebooters. Bacchides mean- 
while sought by comprehensive measures to give peace and 
security to the country in the interests of Alcimus and his 
followers, yet without interfering with religious liberty. 
When, however, after the death of Alcimus (160 B.c. ), 
a renewed effort to bring Jonathan and his followers 
under his power had proved abortive, Bacchides decided 
to enter into the negotiations for peace that Jonathan 
had proposed. In other words, he now sought to 
restore order in the country by the help of the very man 
whom, in common with the Grecian party, he had 
regarded as the arch disturber. The hellenizing priestly 
aristocracy thus lost their external support. Jonathan 
dispensed justice at Michmash and cleansed the land of 
Hellenisers. Only in Jerusalem and other strongholds did 
the foreign garrisons and their Jewish supporters retain 
command. The land itself now finally emerged from a 
state of war (158 B.c.). This was the first political 
success of Jonathan. 
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From this time onwards the rule of the Maccabees 
or Hasmonaeans advanced steadily, as Jonathan was 
able to secure one advantage after another for himself 
from the contentions between the various claimants for 
the throne of the Seleucidae. Moreover, the majority 
of the people were manifestly on his side. When, in 
153, Alexander Balas was set up as king in opposition 
to Demetrius I., the latter sought the friendship of 
Jonathan by giving him permission to surround himself 
with an armed force. Jonathan transferred his abode 
to Jerusalem, and fortified the temple hill, and, except 
from the Acra and Bethzur, the Syrian garrisons were 
withdrawn. Demetrius was, however, outbidden by 
Alexander Balas, who designated Jonathan high priest 
and sent him a purple robe and a crown. Jonathan’s 
ambition was stronger than his fidelity. At the Feast 
of Tabernacles in 153 b.c. he assumed the high-priestly 
office which had for seven years been vacant (Jos. Ant. 
xx. 10). Since Demetrius 1. , as it fell out, was worsted, 
Jonathan was able actually to enjoy the fruits of his 
crafty policy. In 150 B.C. Alexander showed him great 
honour at Ptolemais, and designated him a high official 
(<rrpaT?iy6s and fMepLddpxys) of the kingdom of Syria. 
Attempts to bring him into suspicion failed of their 
object. The contentions for the throne between 
Demetrius II. (see above, col. 1068) and Alexander Balas 
in 147 b.c. brought Jonathan new advantages ; defeat- 
ing Apollonius, the governor of Coele-Syria appointed 
by Demetrius II., he received the town and district of 
Ekron. After the death of Alexander Balas (145) 
Jonathan bid defiance to Demetrius II. and besieged 
the Acra at Jerusalem, and when the king summoned 
him to Ptolemais in indignation Jonathan contrived to 
turn his anger into good wall. His present dignities 
were confirmed, and the province of Judah, to which 
three districts (Apherema, Lydda, and Ramathaim) were 
added in the north, was declared free of tribute. What 
engagements Jonathan entered into on his side we do 
not know (iMacc. 11 28 ff.). Anyhow, he was unable 
to get further concessions from Demetrius II., although 
it was by his soldiers that the king was rescued from 
the insurrectionary populace of his own capital. It is 
easy, accordingly, to understand Jonathan’s taking the 
earliest opportunity of joining the side of the king’s 
enemies. A former officer of Balas, Trypho 

(Diodotus) of Apamea, came forward as guardian of 
Balas’s young son, still a minor, and proclaimed 
him king as Antiochus VI. (145 B.c.). In return for 
valuable presents and confirmation in all his dignities, 
Jonathan undertook, along with his brother Simon, to 
drive out the troops and other supporters of Demetrius 
II. from southern and middle Syria, and assume posses- 
sion of the land in the interest of Antiochus VI. The 
carrying out of this commission meant nothing more 
than the stamping out by force of any opposition the 
two brothers might encounter. This, however, did 
not satisfy Trypho, who was aiming at the crown for 
himself. He decoyed Jonathan to Ptolemais and con- 
fined him there. Simon made his way to 
7 . Simon. Jerusalem ( where the people, supposing that 
Jonathan was already dead, elected him leader. He 
prepared to resist Trypho, who attempted to force 
his way into Judaea but had to withdraw without 
success after pretending to treat about handing over 
Jonathan. The execution of the latter at the command 
of Trypho at Baskama in Gilead left a free field to 
Simon (142-135 B.C.). He carried on the measures 
for securing the land, and concluded formal peace with 
Demetrius II., which not only put an end to war, but 
also secured absolute freedom from tribute, an event of 
such importance that Jewish dates were thenceforth 
reckoned from it (Sel. 170= 143/142 B.c. ). Next year, 
too, Simon forced the Syrian garrison to withdraw from 
the Acra. Thus disappeared from Jerusalem and 
Judaea the last mark of foreign supremacy. In 141 the 
people solemnly conferred on Simon the hereditary rule 
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as high priest, commander-in-chief, and ethnarch (cp 
1 Macc. 14.25 J^.). Simon struck the first Jewish coins 
(iMacc. 156). Thus out of the war against Greek 
civilisation there had arisen a new Jewish state. 

Simon and his successors not only maintained the 
position they had won, but also extended its influence. 
This was the easier that the kingdom of the Seleucidae 
was more and more falling apart. Simon must also 
be regarded as the first of the Maccabees to gain the 
friendship of the Romans with a view to securing his 
position in Asia (142 B.c. ; 1 Macc. 14 2440 ; Jos. Ant . 
xiii. 7 3 *» Justin xxxvi. 3). From a contest with 
Antiochus VII. Sidetes (of hldrj in Pamphylia), who, 
after unavailing negotiations, entrusted his general 
Cendebaeus with the war, Simon came out victorious. 
He was honoured as a circumspect and righteous ruler. 
His violent death, however, was like a presage of the 
end the new line of rulers was to meet. Along with 
two of his sons he was murdered at the castle of Dok 
(Docus), near Jericho, by his son-in-law Ptolemy, who 
sought to make himself master of the land. But John 
Hyrcanus, Simon’s third son, anticipated him and 
secured the support of the people of Jerusalem, where 
he ruled from 134 to 104. 

In the beginning of his reign Hyrcanus was hard 
beset by Antiochus VII., who subjected Jerusalem 

78 John t0 a long sie £ e * That Hyrcanus came 
Hvrcanua a ^ ter w ^h° ut loss of territory may 

^ * be attributed perhaps to Antiochus’s policy, 

perhaps to the influence of the Romans in Hyrcanus's 
favour (cp Jos. Ant. xiii. 84 9z). On his expedition 
against the Parthians Antiochus VII. lost his life 
(128 B.c. ), and Hyrcanus once more asserted his 
independence. He maintained a standing army of 
mercenaries, built the so-called Baris on the NW. of 
the temple site (Ant. xviii. 43), and concluded a firm 
alliance with Rome (Ant. xiv. IO22). He extended 
by conquest the narrow limits of his rule towards the 
E. , S., and N. He destroyed the temple of the 
Samaritans on Mt. Gerizim, subjugated the Idumaeans 
in the S. , and compelled them to accept the Jewish 
Torah. The siege of the city of Samaria brought him 
once more, however, into serious conflict with the 
Seleucidae, a conflict from which it was probably the 
powerful word of Rome that delivered him. Hyrcanus 
still regarded himself as in the first place high priest, 
and also enjoyed a high degree of popular favour. 
Yet even in his time emerged the opposition of the 
Pharisees against his family, which was only furthered 
by the closer connection between the Hasmonaeans 
and the Sadducees. Hyrcanus’s son and successor, 
Aristobulus I. (Judas), saw no means of securing his 
power save that of putting out of the way several 
members of his own family. He subjugated and 
made Jews of the Ituraeans at what had till then 
been the N. limit of his domain (in Galilee?), and 
assumed the title of king. After a reign of one 

79. Alexander year(l ° 3 B c ) he was _ succeeded by 


Jannaeua. 


his brother Alexander Jannaeus (see 


jANNiEUS), who secured the throne by 
the murder of a brother (102-76 B. c. ). In his reign the 
complete secularisation and transformation of the ruling 
priestly family became very obvious. He had coins 
struck, for example, not only with inscriptions in 
Hebrew characters, but also with bilingual inscriptions in 
Greek characters, in which he designated himself simply 
king. His aim was to extend as much as possible the 
bounds of his kingdom, and so he was almost constantly 
in the field or besieging fortified positions. His opera- 
tions against Ptolemais involved him in a disadvantage- 
ous war with Ptolemy Lathyrus, from which he finally 
escaped only through the intervention of Ptolemy's 
mother, queen Cleopatra of Egypt East of the Jordan, 
he subdued Gadara and Amathus ; on the coast, Raphia, 
Anthedon, and Gaza. 

The changing fortune of war, but still more his 
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strained relations with the Pharisees, deprived him of 
the favour of the people. At first he sought to quench 
in blood every appearance of hostile feeling. When, 
however, he was defeated by the Arabian chief Obadas 
and lost his whole army, the popular fury broke into 
open revolt. People were not afraid even to go the 
length of rousing against the Hasmonaeans Demetrius 
Acaerus (Eucaerus), one of the last of the Seleucidse. 
Alexander Jannaeus was defeated at Shechem and fled to 
the hills. Then the shame and regret of his people 
came to his succour. A considerable body of armed 
men gathered about him, with whom he cut his way 
through the opposing forces ; and he came to temporary 
terms with Demetrius. Blood then flowed in streams 
to secure peace at home for this inhuman high priest. 

The last years of his reign Alexander spent once more 
in foreign wars, especially with the Arabians. These 
had now for several centuries been slowly pressing 
forward out of the desert into the cultivated land, had 
already settled at certain points (Edom and Lebanon), 
and were now trying, like the Hebrews more than a 
thousand years before, to push forward into the heart 
of the country. Alexander Jannaeus encountered them 
repeatedly on his military expeditions — successfully east 
of the Jordan, where he conquered Gerasa (?), Golan, 
and Seleucia. It was on one of these expeditions that 
he met his death (76 B.c. ). His career strikes one as 
strange — it is as if the Hasmonaean had assumed 
something of the wildness and ferocity of the 
Seleucidae. At all events, the inner • contradiction 
inherent from the first in the Hasmonaean priest- 
kingship was now undeniable. If the advice he is said 
to have given his wife just before his death with regard 
to the conduet of the government (Jos. Ant. xiii. 15 s) 
be authentic, something of this contradiction must have 
been felt by Alexander Jannaeus himself. He is repre- 
sented as having advised his wife Alexandra (Hebr. 
Salom& or perhaps more correctly Salma) to concede 
greater influence to the Pharisees — i. e . , to go farther 
in giving spiritual affairs their rightful place. 

Alexandra ruled from 75 to 67. She made over the 
high-priesthood to her oldest son Hyrcanus, an irresolute 
an AUmnilM indolent man, and held back her second 
80 . Alexandra. t ^ e faring Aristobulus, from any 

share in public affairs. The power and extent of 
the kingdom — which was, roughly, equal to what , 
it was in the days of David — she maintained intact, 
without entering on wars of any seriousness. In internal 
affairs the Pharisees were supreme (see below, § 83). 
Their feeling of satisfaction with the rule of Alexandra 
found expression in edifying fables, in which they 
extolled those days as a time of special felicity. Scarcely, 
however, had Alexandra closed her eyes, when there 
broke out between her sons that struggle for the succes- 
sion in the course of which the kingdom of the 
Maccabees went down. Aristobulus II. defeated 
Hyrcanus II. at Jericho, and forced him to enter into 
an agreement acknowledging Aristobulus as king and 
high priest But this peace was short-lived. 

Soon there appeared at the head of the opposition 
to Aristob&lus an Idumaean named Antipater, whose 
father of the same name had been governor of Idumaea 
under Alexander Jannaeus. This man, the father of 
the future king Herod, acquired great influence, and 
contracted alliances widely, in particular with Arfctas 
king of the Nabataeans. He persuaded Hyrcanus to 
seek refuge with him, and induced ArStas, in con- 
sideration of promised cessions of territory, to make 
Hyrcanus king of Judaea by force. Arfetas actually 
defeated Aristob&lus, and drove him, supported by the 
Jews, to take refuge in the temple stronghold, where, 
with the priests, he defended himself boldly. 

Such was the state of affairs in the Maccabaean 
kingdom when Pompey sent his legate Scaurus to Syria 
about Easter 65 b.c. The rival brothers made him the 
same offer as the price of his supp>ort Scaurus decided 
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in favour of Aristob&lus, and or d ered Argtas to return 
to his country ; Hyrcanus had to content himself with 
a diminished territory. But Pompey himself had not 
yet spoken the final word. He was assailed with 
presents and embassies, and finally the two brothers 
themselves, as' also representatives of the people who 
wished the ancient priesthood restored, received a hearing 
at Damascus in the spring of 63 B.C. Pompey wished 
to defer sentence ; but when AristobOlus appeared to 
be preparing to resist, Pompey pursued him with his 
army to his stronghold of Alexandrium, and then 
on by way of Jericho to before Jerusalem. Aristo- 
bulus wavered, swaying between defiance and dejection. 
Pompey had him taken prisoner. The party of Hyr- 
canus gave over the city, while the supporters of 
Aristob&lus maintained the temple stronghold. Pompey 
found himself compelled to subdue this by a regular 
siege. After three months the Romans forced their 
way through a breach into the sacred enclosure, where a 
frightful massacre ensued, the Jews even slaughtering 
one another. Accompanied by his followers, Pompey 
visited the interior of the temple, without, however, 
touching the sacred furniture, and next day gave 
instructions that the regular sacrificial cultus was to 
be restored. Hyrcanus received the high-priestly office 
and with it a principality of diminished extent, and 
subject to tribute, while Aristob&lus had, with his 
family, including his two sons Alexander and Antigonus, 
to follow the conqueror to Rome. The freedom of 
the Jews had lasted but eighty years (142-63 B.C.). 
Its end was lamentable. The spirit that gave it birth 
had long been gone. 

Before investigating the last fortunes of the Jews in 
Palestine under the Romans, we have to notice some 
ai g it internal events which occurred during 

. ynaari Q f the Maccabees. The latter 

had practically changed the religious community of 
Nehemiah and Ezra into a secular state ; but they were 
far from subverting the institutions which had arisen out 
of that community. The high priest remained — they 
themselves were the high priests ; and side by side with 
them there was still the college of elders (7 epovala), an 
aristocracy in which the social organism culminated. 

It is probably to this body, with the high priest, that the 


phrase * community of the Jews,’ O'TVTrt nan, on the coins of the 
Maccabees from the reign of John Hyrcanus onward refers. 
At a later date the council usually received the Greek designa- 
tion synedrion, Hebraised as sanhedrin (J'TtnjD). 

However, though this supreme council remained, the 
seats in it were filled by supporters of the Hasmonaeans. 
In the previous period (§§ the members had been 

the heads of the clerical and the lay nobility (besides the 
high priest) ; the ruling class thus formed received the 
name of Sadducee (from Zadok ; cp Ezek. 44 15/. ). It 
may be asked whether any of these old families attached 
themselves to the Hasmonaeans. All that we know is 
that, by the favour of the Hasmonaeans, a new aris- 
tocracy arose, and, to a large extent, monopolised the 
seats in the Synedrium. This was the share of power 
accorded to them. That Alexander Jannaeus gave the 
council but little scope is not surprising. They had 
ample compensation, however, under his successor 
Alexandra. The president of the council was the high 
priest, and Alexandra was a woman. Besides recognis- 
ing the independence of the council, Alexandra gave 
seats and votes in it to the long-repressed party of the 
Pharisees. Their conceptions of religion and law thus 
received complete recognition, and the function of public 
judgment was transferred to the so-called Scribes, the 
sophirim or masters of legal science. This was no 
slight curtailment of power for the once omnipotent 
lay nobility. 

The leadership of the Synedrium remained with the 
priests — in the last instance with the high priest — but 
these found themselves compelled at all points to take 
account of the scribes who enjoyed the popular favour. 
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The membership of the supreme council reached the 
number of seventy-one. 

The two parties brought into prominence by the 
changes in the Synedrium under Alexandra, the Pharisees 
S 2 Baddueaaa t ^ ie Sadducees, claim our special 
* attention. The Sadducees, in the strict 
sense of the word, indeed, were, as already stated (§ 81), 
displaced by the Hasmonaeans, As the name persisted, 
however, we must suppose it to have been transferred 
to the new priestly aristocracy and their followers. 

This is not difficult to understand, for on the one hand the 
ascendancy of priestly families remained, and on tke other hand 
the same antitheses which had manifested themselves before the 
wars of religion, reappeared in an altered form. Before the 
wars, the priestly regime, by its friendliness to Hellenism, had 
imperilled religion, and now it seemed as if the secular rule of 
the Hasmonaeans were about to overwhelm it altogether. Before 
the wars the Assidaeans with the scribes at their head had been 
drawn together for the defence of the heritage left by Nehemiah 
and Ezra ; now it was the Pharisees who came forward on behalf 
of the law auid against the national state which was breaking up 
the foundations of the law and of the religious community. 

‘ The Sadducees represent the new state which grew 
out of the Maccabean rising, the Pharisees, the com- 
ftft PhariiMB munity of which the Torah was the first 
and final cause’ (Wellhausen, Phar. u. 
Sadd. 24/.). The Pharisees were energetic in the 
assertion of their principles certainly ; but they renounced 
all political aims. They were not political like the 
Sadducees ; like the Assidaeans, whose heirs they may 
probably be said to be, they held by the ideals of 
Nehemiah and Ezra. The Pharisees were the ' scribes ’ 
who in dead earnest sought to turn the law into practice 
with the utmost literality, and thus, if they did not 
create a new type of piety, they at least remodelled the 
old on much sharper lines. 

It is in this sense that the name Pharisees ought to be taken 
<see Scribes and Pharisees) ; whether assumed by themselves 
or bestowed by others it well expresses their arrogant claim to 
be the true Israel. In particular, they put the sanctity of the 
sabbath upon a new level, and exacted an outward purity by a 
constantly increasing number of precepts^ so that religious fellow- 

agafnst sin, and the layman can _ never be truly pious ' (Hill el). 
Ignorance of the Pharisaic teaching was in itself an evidence of 
want of righteousness; acquaintance with their legal precepts 
was held to be the only means for the attainment of true righteous- 
ness. Hence it is written in the Mishna ( Sank . 11 3 ) : ‘ It is a 
graver sin to say aught against the learned in the law than to 
say aught against the law itself.’ 

As regarded the future of their people (see the Book of 
Daniel, and cp Eschatology, §§ 47. 58/ ). the Pharisees 
expected to see the world-supremacy of Israel established 
by the immediate hand of God from heaven, and deemed 
it an impertinence to try human means of establishing it. 
The foreign rule of the Greeks (and afterwards of the 
Romans) they also considered contrary to the will of 
God ; yet they held it more tolerable than the existence 
of a national state by which everything was secularised ; 
in point of fact they could not dispense with foreign 
rule, for its disappearance would take away the con- 
dition on which their very existence depended — the law 
of the post-exilic community. To the national and 
political questions of the day they had no answer ready ; 
they simply pointed to the future which God was to give. 
That a party like this should have been able to acquire 
so great an influence over the people is extraordinary ; 
it is only partially explained by the secular rule of the 
Maccabean priestly kings. We must also bear in mind 
that the people longed for a spiritual food which their 
priestly leaders could not give them, and so betook 
themselves to the Pharisees who claimed, not without 
right, to be champions of the law. 

Besides these two parties Josephus (Ant. xiii. 59) 
mentions a third aXp€<rii or 1 sect ’ — that of the Essenes 
(q.v . ). In point of fact these were a 
84. essenes. brotherhood, somewhat of the nature of 
a monastic order. Josephus (l.c. ) introduces them 
about the middle of the second century B. C. (cp Ant. 
xiii. 11 a). The name signifies ‘ the pious ones ’ (Aram. 
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lepn). and seems to point to an origin similar to that of 
the Pharisees. The part they played in the history of 
Israel was quite unimportant One of the leaders 
in the war against Rome was an Essene (Jos. BJ it 
20 4). 

To return now to the narrative. In 63 B.c. Pompey 
constituted Syria a Roman province, thus establishing 

88 Hvrcann* ^ oman hold upon the western por- 
. yrcan tion of the kingdom of the Seleucidae. 


* The Jewish portion properly so called 
— Judaea, Galilee, and Peraea — he left under the high 
priest, Hyrcanus, who, however, was subordinate to 
the governor of the province and paid taxes to him. At 
the same time Pompey * liberated ’ from the Jewish rule 
certain towns on the coast and in Peraea, which soon 
united themselves into a league, the so-called Decapolis 
(q.v.). Aristobulus and his children Pompey took with 
him to Rome. These arrangements were a severe 
blow to the power of the Hasmonaean dynasty and its 
supporters, the Sadducees. It need not surprise us, 
therefore, if some resistance was offered ; and so strong 
was the attachment of the people to the native house 
that in every attempt at revolt a native army was always 
at command. Jewish history henceforward, accordingly, 
down to the accession of Herod, is mainly a record of 
the rebellions against the Romans and of the disturbances 
connected with the Roman civil wars so far as these 


affected Syria. 

Aristobulus’ s eldest son, Alexander, had escaped 
from Pompey and summoned the Jews to arms against his 
uncle Hyrcanus, the nominee of Rome. The governor 
of Syria, Gabinius, however, in 57 B.C., shut him up in 
the stronghold of Alexandrium and compelled him to 
lay down his arms. In the revolt, Gabinius, plainly 
with the view of further weakening the Jewish power 
and lessening the influence of Jerusalem, the capital, 
broke up the Hasmonaean territory into five adminis- 
trative divisions — those of Jerusalem, Jericho, Gazara, 
Amathus, and Sepphoris. A second revolt was headed 
by Aristobulus himself, who, with his younger son 
Antigonus, had escaped from Rome ; but he was taken 
prisoner in Machaerus and sent back to the imperial 
capital. Whilst Gabinius was engaged on an Egyptian 
expedition, a third rising was led by Alexander ; but his 
army was dispersed in 55 B.c. by Gabinius, who had 
hastened back and now rewarded Hyrcanus and Anti- 
pater for their fidelity to Rome by cancelling the arrange- 
ment made two years before, and restoring Hyrcanus 
to his former authority. M. Licinius Crassus, the 
triumvir, who succeeded Gabinius in the following year, 
seized the temple treasure of Jerusalem ; and after his 
death the quaestor Cassius Longinus suppressed a fourth 
revolt of the Hasmonaean party which had broken out, 
under the leadership of Pitholaus, on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee (Taricheae). Pitholaus was put to death 
and Alexander brought under pledges to keep the peace 
(cp Jos. Ant. xiv. hff., BJi. 8). Julius Caesar’s purpose 
of sending Aristobulus against the followers of Pompey 
in Syria was frustrated by the poisoning of Aristobulus 
before he could leave Rome (49 B.c. ). Shortly after- 
wards Alexander the son of Aristobulus also was put to 
death, by Pompey ’s orders, at Antioch. Antipater was 
more fortunate when, after the battle of Pharsalus and 


the death of Pompey (48 B.c. ), the victorious Caesar was 
pressed hard in Alexandria. So useful was Antipater to 
him that Caesar acknowledged his debt to the Idumaean 
by the gift of the Roman citizenship and immunity from 
taxes. At the same time he confirmed Hyrcanus in his 
high-priestly office. Antigonus too, the son of Aristo- 
bdlus, presented himself before Caesar in Syria and 
pressed his claims ; the only result, however, was that 
Caesar bestowed still more signal marks of favour upon 
Antipater, whom he appointed ‘ steward * or procurator 
( 4 ttIt poiros) of Judaea. At the same time he constituted 
Hyrcanus and his sons hereditary allies of the Romans, 
guaranteeing them immunity from imposts, with other 
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privileges, and granting permission to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xiv. 8 - 10 , BJ i. 9 /. ), 

Thus the Jewish aristocracy gained nothing by all its 
scheming. The power of the hated Idumaean, Anti- 
pater, went on increasing, and although he was astute 
enough to pose always as the faithful servant of his lord, 
in point of fact, under the languid administration of 
Hyrcanus, he had a free hand. He carried on the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem and established good 
order throughout the country, committing the adminis- 
tration of Jerusalem and the south to his son Phasael, 
and that of Galilee to his son Herod. The Jewish 
aristocracy, from their own point of view, were fully 
justified when they sought to get rid of both him and 
his sons. For this a pretext was supplied them by a 
high-handed proceeding of Herod, who, in Galilee, had 
caused to be executed without reference to the council 
a certain Hasmonaean commander, Ezekias, and certain 
of his followers who had sought at their own hand to 
continue the opposition against the Roman supremacy. 
The dominant party in Jerusalem persuaded Hyrcanus 
to call Herod to account before the council in Jerusalem. 
Herod duly appeared, but not as a culprit, and, supported 
by Sextus Caesar, the governor of Syria, succeeded in 
overawing the council so that no judgment was given. 
Once more he returned at the head of an army and 
threatened the city ; but Antipater was able to appease 
his wrath. The aristocratic party, however, did not 
rest content with this. Some years later when C. 
Cassius Longinus, one of the murderers of Caesar, was 
living in Syria (44-42 b.c. ), Antipater was poisoned, 
probably with the connivance of Hyrcanus, by an Arabian 
prince (Malichus) who seems to have been in his service. 

Whilst Malichus was still seeking to gain time, how- 
ever, before striking again, Herod got rid of him by an 
ait xx assassin’s hand (Jos. Ant. xiv. 11 , BJ i. 10 
86. neroa. Though Antipater had fallen, his 

family retained or even increased its power. Herod 
earned on all hands thanks and praise when, in 42 
B.c. , he successfully repelled, on the borders of Judaea, 
an attack made by Antigonus with the support of 
Ptolemy Mennai of Chalcis (Lebanon). Hyrcanus him- 
self publicly showed his favour for him by giving him in 
marriage his granddaughter Mariam me, a daughter of 
Alexander. By liberal presents Herod strengthened his 
hold on Antony, who made Syria his headquarters for 
some time after the battle of Philippi (42 B.C. ), in spite 
of adverse deputations from the hostile party in Jeru- 
salem. Phasael and Herod were appointed tetrarchs and 
charged with the government of the Jewish provinces of 
Palestine (41 b . c . ; cpjos. Ant. xiv. 12 1 ff.). How- 
ever, though all promised well for Herod, it was only 
to last for a short time. This was how the change 
occurred. Lysanias of Chalcis, son and successor of 
Ptolemy Mennai, had carried on negotiations between 
Antigonus and the Parthians under Pacorus who, in 
40 B.C. , had pressed into the province of Syria, with 
the result that the conquering invaders were induced by 
great promises to make Antigonus king of Judaea. The 
stroke succeeded ; Antigonus found a sufficient number 
of anti-Roman followers ; in Jerusalem itself the parties 
came to blows. The Parthians induced Hyrcanus and 
Phasael to go for purposes of negotiation into the camp 
of the Parthian satrap Barzaphranes ; at his instance 
they were made prisoners at Ecdippon (Achzib) by the 
sea-side. Herod escaped the machinations of his enemies 
by a timely flight to the fortress of Masada by the Dead 
Sea, where also his family found safety. In this way 
Antigonus (Heb. Mattathias) came once more into the 
heritage of his ancestors (40-37 B.C.). Hyrcanus and 
Phasael were handed over to him by the Parthians ,* the 
former he caused to be incapacitated (by mutilation) for 
the high - priestly office ; Phasael committed suicide. 
The Parthians, after seeking to compensate themselves 
for their services by extensive raids, carried Hyrcanus 
off to Parthia, where, however, at the intercession of the 
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Jews in that country he was set at liberty (Jos. Ant. xiv. 

Herod, however, did not give up his cause for lost. 
His request for money being rejected by Malichus (the 
87 Herod. ^ a ^ atsean prince), he applied to Antony, 
87 «ng Q ’ j° urne y in g by Alexandria and Rhodus to 
Rome. By large promises he induced 
Antony, who saw how useful he might become, to 
nominate him through the Senate (with the support of 
Octavian ) king of the Jews. After only seven days Herod 
was able to set out for his new kingdom (40 B.C. ). His 
way to the throne, however, was not to be as smooth as 
he hoped. In 39 b . c . he landed at Ptolemais. With 
the help of Ventidius, the governor of Syria, he first 
relieved his brother Joseph in Masada and then appeared 
with his army before Jerusalem. Antigonus, however, 
had bribed the Roman general Silo, and Herod was 
soon compelled to retire to Galilee ; nor did he again 
resume operations in Galilee and Judaea (where mean- 
while his brother Joseph had fallen) till after he had 
received fresh encouragement from Antony who was 
hurrying through to the siege of Samosata in Comma- 
gene. In the spring of 37, however, Herod again 
attacked Jerusalem, and with the help of Sosius the 
governor captured it after a five months’ siege. Anti- 
gonus, who had surrendered to Sosius, was, at the 
instance of Herod, beheaded in Antioch. Thus, after 
three long years from his nomination, Herod actually 
came to his throne (37-4 B.C. ). The Idumaean house 
of Antipater had by Roman help vanquished the party 
of the Sadducees (Jos. Ant. xiv. 14 - 16 , BJ i. 14 183)- 

Two things Herod considered to be indispensable 
for his government — the continued friendship of the 
Romans and the extinction of the Hasmonaean party. 
The former object he sought to secure by princely gifts 
of money ; the latter he came near attaining by putting 
many of the adherents of Antigonus to death : he also 
lowered the dignity of the high-priesthood by filling the 
office at his pleasure. To keep on good terms with 
Antony was an anxious task, as Cleopatra of Egypt 
coveted southern Syria, and Alexandra, widow of the 
murdered Alexander (see above), found it to her interest 
to intrigue with Cleopatra against Herod. The latter 
had conferred the high-priesthood upon an ' obscure ’ 
priest from Babylon named Ananel (Jos. Ant. xv. 24), 
thereby giving great umbrage to his mother-in-law 
Alexandra, who had wished to secure the office for her 
son Aristobulus. To avoid losing Antony’s favour 
through Cleopatra, Herod forthwith deposed Ananel, 
and appointed the handsome and popular Aristobulus 
in his place. Nevertheless Alexandra still found cause 
to complain of Herod, and was meditating a secret 
flight to Cleopatra with her son, when the scheme was 
betrayed, and Aristobulus was put to death (35 B.c.). 
The end of the long story is that Herod’s good fortune 
did not desert him even when Alexandra complained to 
Cleopatra : Herod once more pacified his patron. 
Cleopatra made sure of large tracts in Palestine ceded 
to her by her lover, including the fruitful region of 
Jericho. All this was on the eve of the decisive battle 
of Actium. To please Cleopatra Herod had to take the 
field against the Arabs, whose tribute he had to collect 
for the queen. He succeeded in conquering them ; but 
it was a hard struggle. Then came the fresh difficulty 
of winning over to his side the new master of the w r orld, 
for Antony’s cause was ruined. His cunning suggested 
to him what to do. First, he put out of the way the 
aged Hyrcanus (whom in the beginning of his reign he 
had brought back from Babylonia) as an alleged con- 
spirator, and then he went in person to Rhodus and laid 
his crown at the feet of the victorious Octavian. The 
result was as he had calculated. Octavian not only 
confirmed him in his position, but soon after the death 
of Cleopatra bestowed upon him her domains, as well 
as other important places in S. Syria. With a single 
break (Jos. Ant. xvi. 9 / ) Herod retained the favour of 
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Augustus down to the end of his reign ; Josephus 
declares that he ‘was beloved by Caesar next after 
Agrippa, and by Agrippa next after Caesar’ (Jos. BJ 
i. 20 4) Some years later (circa 25 B.c. ) he removed 
the last danger to his crown. The only remaining male 
descendants of the Asmonaean family were the sons of 
Baba (Sabba?). He accused them of treason and 
caused them to be slain. 1 

The position of Herod in the Roman Empire was 
that of a rex socius. His title and authority he held 
from Caesar and the Senate. He had to defend the 
imperial frontier and to furnish auxiliary troops, but 
was not allowed to make treaties or wage wars at 
pleasure. On the other hand, he had full freedom in 
the management of domestic affairs, and was not laid 
under any tribute, or made subject to the authority of 
the Roman governor of the province of Syria. The 
confidence placed by Augustus in his capacities he fully 
justified. The ravages committed by the Arabs of 
Trachonitis had caused great complaints. With great 
skill Herod penetrated into this difficult region, and 
enforced peace, 2 receiving from Caesar a large territory 
to the NE. (Batanea, Trachonitis, Gaulanitis). In 
20 B.c. Herod was also endowed with the tetrarchy of 
Zenodorus (Ulatha and Panias). 8 

Favoured by the pax Rom ana, Herod did much for 
the cultivation of the land. He created magnificent 
88 Herod’S c * t * es ( Samaria = Sebaste ; Strato’s Tower 
noli = Caesarea) and built numerous fortresses, 

” temples, theatres, and baths. He ex- 

tended and beautified the temple site at Jerusalem, and 
built anew the temple itself. He helped his people in 
many ways (see, e.g. , the account of the famine), 4 and 
yet he could only now and then secure their full approval. 5 
Never did the Jews feel affection for his person ; they 
rightly saw in him the obedient servant of Rome, and 
were all the less ready to forget that he was only a 
‘ half Jew.’ His reign did nothing to lessen the tension 
between Jew and Greek ; it rather increased the tension, 
although he made extraordinary efforts to introduce the 
seductions of Hellenism into the 1 holy mountain. ’ In 
a certain sense his aims were those of Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; but he more nearly reached them. He 
knew the Jews well, and generally speaking spared 
their religious feelings ; the affair of the high-priesthood 
is an exception. To Hellenise such a people as the 
Jewish, however, was no longer possible ; neither by 
gentleness nor by severity could the effects of the great 
Religious War be obliterated. Besides, Herod had 
really no skill in the arts of compromise and concili- 
ation. He was too passionate, too suspicious, too 
domineering to be able to inspire confidence. To the 
end he never lost the tyrant’s lust for power, never 
enjoyed the settled stability of a really strong monarch. 
Indeed, one may doubt whether he had any wish beyond 
keeping his power over the Jews ; their Hellenisation 
he did not seriously care for. His entire policy can be 
explained from this point of view — even to some extent 
his abominable murders, though it must be admitted 
that these were partly stimulated by circumstances 
which could not but excite his jealousy. 

Herod’s reign was not wanting in splendour. His 
love of display manifested itself in the magnificent 
buildings which he erected both within his kingdom 
and beyond it (cp Jos. BJ i. 21 ). He had connections 
with prominent representatives of the culture of the 
time — notably Nicolaus Damascenus. The visit of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa to Jerusalem threw the Jews into 
veritable transports of joy (Ant, xvi. 2 ). The foundation 
of Herod’s power, however, was hollow. His extraction 
indeed made him unfit to be a national king, and in 

1 On this period see Jos. Ant. xv. 1-6, BJi. 18 4-20. 

9 Note the story of the 500 Jews from Babylon who could 
shoot arrows when riding on horseback U°s* Ant. xvu. * */• 
For the whole episode see Ant. xv. 10 1 xvi. 9 2 xvil 2 . 

8 lb. xv. 10 3, BJi. 20 4. 4 Ant. xv. 9 if. 

8 Ant. xvi. 25. 
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his heart he was more Greek than Jew (Ant. xix. 73). 
What is more, a national kingdom was no longer what 
the Jewish community desired. Religion had taken a 
new turn under the influence of the Pharisees ; it was 
now much more supramundane ; the law and the 
monarchy it held to be irreconcilable. However 
zealously Herod may have sought at first to meet 
the Pharisees’ views, they could never become his 
friends. They refused to take the oath of allegiance, 
just as the Essenes did (Jos. Ant. xv. IO4 xvii. 24). 
The old aristocracy he himself had deprived of its 
influence ; to support his rule he had therefore nothing 
to rely on but force. He never shrank from employing 
any means, however ghastly, to gain this end (Ant. xv. 

8 10 4 xvii. 6, BJi. 336 ). Cp further, Herod, § 3 f. 

In his first will, made after the execution of Alexander 
and Aristobulus, his two sons by the H asmonaean 
89 The Mariamme (6 b.c. ), Herod had appointed 
* . Antipater his son by his first marriage 

to succeed him. Even before the execu- 
tion of Antipater in 5 b.c., however, this arrangement 
had been exchanged for another according to which 
Antipas, his youngest son, by his marriage with the 
Samaritan Malthac6, was to be his heir. Shortly 
before his death (4 B.C.), he cancelled this settle- 
ment also, and designated Archelaus 1 as king, Antipas 
and Philip 2 tetrarchs — the former of Galilee and 
Peraea, the latter of Trachonitis, Bat an sea, Gaulanitis 
and Paneas. The validity of this will he himself 
made to depend on its confirmation by Augustus. 
Hence his heirs one after the other betook themselves to 
Rome to find safe anchorage for their ship while the 
storm of revolt was already raging at home. Before 
Augustus gave his decision, fresh petitioners arrived. 
It was a deputation of Jews deprecating the continuance 
of the existing order of things, and desiring that the 
whole country might be brought immediately under the 
Roman sway. Augustus, however, decided in favour of 
Herod’s last will. Archelaus as ethnarch became ruler 
over Idumaea, Judaea, and Samaria, with the exception 
of the cities of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippus, which were 
incorporated with the province of Syria ; Antipas became 
tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea, and Philip tetrarch of 
Trachonitis as far as the Jordan (Jos. Ant. xvii. 9 - 16 ). 

This apportionment of Herod’s dominions did not 
last long, so far as the realm of Archelaus was concerned 
(4 B.C. -6 A. D. ). A deputation of Jews and Samaritans 
complained to Augustus of his arbitrariness and cruelty, 
and Augustus, the emperor, summoned him to Rome 
and deposed him, relegating him to Vienna in Gaul. 
His dominions became part of Syria, but under the 
special charge of a procurator (Mrpoiros) of equestrian 
rank (6-41 a.d. ). 

The procurators were so called, originally, from the 
duty which fell to them of collecting the revenues for the 
__ , imperial treasury. As administrators 

90. Procurator- 0 f a gj ven district they had at the same 
snip. time the military command, and also 
judicial prerogatives. These last the procurators of 
Judaea used but seldom. The ordinary dispensation of 
justice was left in the hands of the highest native court, 
the Synedrium, whose position received thereby fresh 
importance. The jus gladii , however, remained ex- 
clusively with the procurator. For military purposes 
he had not, like the legate-governor of Syria, Roman 
legions at his disposal, but only auxiliary troops raised 
in the country itself (Kcuaapeis Kal SejSacrn/vol). The 
military headquarters were at the residence of the 
procurator — Caesarea ; but there were garrisons all 
over the country ; in the citadel Antonia at Jerusalem, 
for example, a cohort was stationed. The imperial 
taxes the procurator collected through the native 
authorities ; how wide were the ramifications of these 
is shown by the list of eleven toparchies enumerated by 

1 An elder son by Malthaci. 

2 Son of Cleopatra of Jerusalem. 
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Josephus (2?/iii. 85). The local taxes, on the other 
hand, were farmed out to contractors ( publicani , 
reXuu'cu), who, as a rule, doubtless, were Jews. The 
Jews had to take an oath of allegiance to the emperor ; 
and though worship of the emperor was not exacted of 
them, sacrifice for him was offered in the temple twice 
daily. The Jewish warship stood under the protection 
of the Roman state ; but this did not exclude a certain 
amount of supervision of temple matters by the Roman 
officials. As a rule it was customary to spare Jerusalem 
the sight of the imperial emblems (‘ effigies ’) carried by 
the troops (cp Ensign). 

Such in brief were the arrangements set up in the 
domains of Archelaus in 6 A. d. — arrangements which 
had been desired by the Jews at the death of Herod. 
The system conferred upon them a higher degree of 
self-government, and therefore of liberty to follow their 
own laws and customs, than they had previously 
enjoyed. An aristocratic constitution with the high 
priest at its head (Jos. Ant. xx. 10) again came into being. 
The aristocratic families reaped the chief advantage 
from this, although in the Synedrium they had to share 
the power with the Pharisees. The high priests were 
named, however, by the Roman governors, and it only 
too soon became evident that the immediate rule of the 
Romans did not tend to tone down but rather to ex- 
aggerate points of difference. 

The procurators who held office in Judaea from 
6 to 41 A.D. were: Coponius, M. Ambivius, Annius 
Rufus, Valerius Gratus (15-26), Pontius Pilate (26-36), 
Marcellus (36-37), and Marullus (37-41) (Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 2 a 4 a 610). At first no doubt unwittingly, but 
afterwards certainly of malice, they often wounded the 
religious susceptibilities of the Jews. Pontius Pilate 
went so far in this that a complaint laid by the 
Samaritans before the legate L. Vitellius (35-39 A.D. ) 
proved effectual ; Vitellius sent Pilate on his defence to 
Rome and took measures to quiet the agitated spirits in 
Jerusalem. He handed over to the priests the high- 
priestly robes which had been kept in Baris-Antonia 
since the days of John Hyrcanus, and caused his army 
on its march against the Nabataeans to avoid Jerusalem 
so that the holy land of the Jews might not be 
desecrated by the imperial emblems (37 A.D. , cp Jos. 
Ant. xviii 4353). These little courtesies, however, were 
wholly inadequate to heal the ominous breach which 
was daily driving Jews and Romans farther apart. 

With the first procurator Coponius the imperial 
legate P. Sulpicius Quirinius (Lk. had come as 

91 Onirinhu • f> ovemor to Syria, and in 6-7 A. D. carried 

ZesdotaL* * out t ^ ie R° man census in Judaea. This 
new method of taxation excited great 
horror and aversion. The high priest Joazar, a son of 
Boethus {Ant. xv. 83), was able indeed to turn aside the 
threatened storm ; but the proceeding left a deep mark 
behind it in the rise of the Zealots — a political party which 
regarded the payment of taxes to the foreigner as the 
token of a sinful servitude (God alone requiring to be 
honoured as king and lord), and therefore advocated 
war to the death for the establishment of the divine king- 
ship, according to the promise. The founders of the 
party were Sadduk the Pharisee and Judas the Galilaean 
(of Gamala) who may probably be regarded as son of 
the so-called * robber ’ Ezeldas who was put to death 
by Herod (Jos. Ant. xvil 10s xiv. 93^ xviii. 1). The 
very designations of the two leaders would lead us to 
expect to find in this new party a combination erf the 
doctrines of Pharisaism with the practical aims of 
Hasmonasan patriotism ; and this expectation is realised 
in the attitude the Zealots actually took. From the 
Pharisees they took over the then current form of 
prophetic eschatology — the divine kingship, destruction 
of the enemies of the nation, freedom, the Messiah, 
etc. ; from the Hasmonaeans, the precepts which enjoined 
a bold fight for religion and fatherland. To expect the 
divine kingship yet quietly to accept the kingship of the 
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godless, they regarded as a sinful absurdity. The 
Pharisees repudiated this departure from the purity of 
their principles (cp Jos. Ant. xviii. 1 ) ; but the intensified 
religious interest which had been diffused throughout 
the nation by their own influence had prepared the soil 
for the seed of the Zealots. Between the Sadducean 
aristocrats (who had again come to the helm after the 
deposition of Archelaus) and the Zealots, collision was 
inevitable ; the two parties were mutually irreconcilable, 
as had already been seen at the census of Quirinius. 
The more the Jews had experience of the harshness of 
the Roman rule, the more numerous did the Zealot 
party become. As contrasted with the half-hearted 
they came forward as thoroughs, as the out-and-out 
party who not only taught about the kingdom of God 
but also were willing to put their lives into jeopardy to 
set it up. Their immediate result was to keep their 
own people and the Romans in a state of unrest ; but 
their ultimate aim was to secure the mastery of the 
capital. So soon as they had reached it, die hour 
would have struck for the last decisive struggle with 
the Romans. 

In this position of parties there arose once more, 
unexpectedly, the prophetic summons : Turn ye (inn? ; 

92 John M^TavoeiTe^. Since Mai. 87 had been 
tli RantUt. uttered > li had fallen into oblivion ; it 
we sap w. indeed to have become unneces- 

sary. However, John the Baptist (28-29 A.D.) with his 
call to repentance presented a picture of the future quite 
different from that cherished by his contemporaries. 
The alternative to repentance was judgment, and if he 
was right, it was on the Scribes and Pharisees that the 
divine judgment would fall first. His preaching found 
much acceptance, and before his career was cut short 
by Herod Antipas (see below, § 95) Jesus of Nazareth 
had raised the same cry, not in the wilderness, but in 
the haunts of men. 

To Jesus the right way to God was clear ; he himself 
exemplified that way, and he so taught concerning it 
93 Jama. 1 to easy for any one to 

. JObub. j^- s Noughts show the closest contact with 
the religious tendencies of the time ; evidently they 
took shape under the pressure of the questions which 
were stirring his contemporaries. They had their own 
roots, however, in a supramundane sphere, and there- 
fore could not be confined by the narrow limits of 
Judaism. To the call to repentance Jesus added as a 
motive that the kingdom of God was at hand, thereby 
characterising the traditional piety as powerless to reach 
that divine goal. In his teaching he used the same 
terms as the popular leaders of the time ; but he put 
other ideas into them. Without discarding the current 
conceptions of a coming judgment and regeneration 
of the world, he substituted for a Jewish world-theo- 
cracy, the idea of a kingdom of kindred souls bound 
together by their common faith in God and love to 
man. He dissolved the strange combination of heavenly 
and earthly elements which formed the latest Jewish 
eschatology, and thus cleared away the last remnants 
of the popular religion, — including of course the popular 
conception of the Messiah. He taught men to appre- 
hend not only God but also the fellowship of man with 
God in a spiritual manner. For him as for them, the 
kingdom of God was a divine institution, a divine gift ; 
but it was for men themselves ever to create it afresh 
and extend it among themselves day by day. All this 
and more may be historically said of the teaching of 
the Master (see Jesus, § ii ff.)> who at length crowned 
his work by enduring a shameful and painful death as 
of God's ordering, and as the way to complete ultimate 
success. 

All this meant an open breach with Judaism. The 
ruling classes scorned the means of raising their religion 
to a higher plane pointed out to them by Jesus of 
Nazareth. Nay, more : they pronounced him a blas- 
phemer when in his appearance before the high priest 
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he acknowledged himself to be the Messiah — not of of Syria, to have the statue of the emperor set up by 

course in the sense attached to the word by current Juda- force in the temple at Jerusalem. If the Jews refused 

ism (see Messiah, § 6), but in the sense of being the compliance they exposed themselves to the wrath of 

final exponent of the full divine meaning of the religion the emperor, who sought the customary divine worship 

of Israel. This new forthsetting by his ministry ob- for his own person in good earnest ; but compliance 

tained such a degree of independence and strength as would involve disloyalty to their law. They proceeded 

no longer to require the shelter of a nationality or of a accordingly in troops to Ptolemais where Petronius was 

national religion, and became capable of forming a collecting his army, and laid before him solemn protests 

society of its own, drawn from humanity at large. against what was being proposed. In Tiberias, whither 

Judaism, in isolating itself from the course of this Petronius had betaken himself, the Jews convinced him 

development, had to take the consequences. When still further of their inflexibility in this matter, and he 

Christianity and Judaism gradually separated, it was accordingly came to the resolution to try to change the 

as if a mighty river had changed its bed : a feeble emperor’s mind. This had in point of fact already 

current still crept along the old channel ; but the main, been accomplished by Agrippa I. who was then staying 

the perennial, stream flowed elsewhere. in Rome ; but when the report of Petronius reached 

We turn now to the northern portion of Herod’s the emperor’s hands he was thrown into such a furious 
divided kingdom. As we have seen, the north-eastern passion by the obstinacy of the Jews that he sentenced 
•4. Philip part had been assigned to Philip, Petronius to death for disobedience. Tidings of the 

the Tetr&rch. Eterod’ 5 son by Cleopatra of Jerusalem. murder of Caligula (Jan. 41) arrived, however, in time 

* Philip ' built himself a new capital, to prevent the execution of this order. Thus the storm- 
Caesarea (Philippi), near the most easterly of the Jordan cloud passed away and the outlook of Judaea became 

sources on the site of the ancient Paneas, and with the title brighter than even the boldest had ventured to hope 

of tetrarch governed the eastward-lying territory, mainly (Phil. Leg. ad Caium, § 30 ff. ; Jos. Ant. xviii. 8). 
inhabited by Gentiles, as far as the mountains of the One of the first acts of the emperor Claudius (41-54 

Haurfin. It was to his zeal for building that the fishing A. d. ) was not only to confirm Agrippa in his former 

village Bethsaida (called by him Julias after the daughter . . _ dominions but also to add to them 

of Augustus) owed its promotion to the rank of city. ® '* ^^“PP 8, *• Judaea and Samaria. Thus without 

He married Salome (see § 95), and died without issue once drawing sword this gay and showy knight of fortune 

in 33-34 A. d. Josephus speaks of him as a wise and had come into the entire kingdom of his grandfather 

just prince {Ant. xviii. 46). After his death his do- Herod. He held it for three years (41-44 A. D.). He 

minions were thrown into the province of Syria till knew how to utilise with skill both persons and circum- 

37 A.D.,when Caligula bestowed them, with the tetrarchy stances alike in Rome and in Palestine. In Jerusalem 

of Lysanias (Abilene), upon a grandson of Herod and and elsewhere, where it seemed expedient, he held 

Mariamme — Agrippa I. , the son of Aristobulus, — with himself up as the patron and supporter of the approved 

the title of king (Jos. Ant. xviii. 2i 46 610). Pharisaic Judaism of the day. In Caesarea, as every- 

The territory assigned to Herod Antipas, on the where else among foreigners, he was the man of Greek 

other hand — Galilee and Peraea — was mainly peopled culture, the friend of the Romans. During his brief 
fifi An tin Jews. For the protection of the main reign the land had rest. He even received the praise 

So. pa8 ' road through Galilee he fortified Sep- of the Pharisees, who, we may be sure, would hardly 
phoris, while towards the S., as a frontier fortress have remained permanently his supporters. Against 

against the Arabs, he built Betharamphtha (Beth-haran) the heads of the young and growing Christian Church 

which he named Livias or Julias ; but in this line of he took violent measures (Acts 12 1-19). He even made 

activity his greatest work was the foundation and faint tentative efforts to give an anti-Roman character 

adornment of Tiberias. His first wife, whom he to his reign. He began the building of a strong wall 

married for political motives, was a daughter of the round the northern suburb of Jerusalem ; but the legate 

Nabataean King Aretas ; after his repudiation of Marsus procured the imperial prohibition. He also 

her he allied himself with the ambitious Herodias (see summoned five Roman vassal princes of Syria and Asia 

Herod, § 7). Through her daughter Salome she Minor to Tiberias ; but Marsus again ordered them 

procured the death of John the Baptist (29 A. D.), whom back to their places. Agrippa I. died suddenly in 

Herod Antipas had caused to be imprisoned in the Caesarea; his Gentile soldiers welcomed the tidings 

fortress of Machaerus (see John the Baptist, Mach- with joy (Jos. Ant. xix. 4-9). 

jerus). King Aretas began hostilities on account of Claudius, yielding to the representations of those 
the repudiation of his daughter, and inflicted a severe around him, decided not to nominate the son of 
blow upon Herod (36 A.D.). At the instance of the Procurators. Agrippa L ( also called Agrippa). now 

latter, Tiberius ordered his legate Vitellius to sup- seventeen years of age, to the vacant 

press Aretas; but while halting at Jerusalem on his throne, but to place the whole territory under procurators 

way to Nabataea, Vitellius (37 A.d. ) heard of the death subordinate to the governor of Syria. Very soon again 

of Tiberius and forthwith abandoned the expedition. there arose the strained relations which had been found so 

The bestowal of Philip’s tetrarchy on Agrippa I. by intolerable in Judaea and Samaria under the previous 

Caligula led Herodias to urge her husband to go to procurators from 6 A.D. onwards. The first procurator, 

Rome for a royal title also. At the same time, how- Cuspius Fadus, revived the old controversy as to the 

ever, Fortunatus, an ambassador of Agrippa, arrived custody of the high -priestly vestments; but, by the 

in the capital with heavy charges affecting the fidelity emperor’s command, the arrangement arrived at by 
of Antipas; and as the latter was not able entirely Vitellius in 36 a.d. was adhered to (Jos. Ant. xx. 1), 

to clear himself, he was deposed by the emperor and and the supervision of the temple, as well as the right 

banished to Lugdunum in Gaul, whither he was to nominate the high priest, was now bestowed upon 

followed by Herodias, his territory being added to the Herod of Chalcis (41-48 a.d. ), a brother of the deceased 

dominions of King Agrippa I. (39-40 A. d.; see Herod, Agrippa. What the disposition of the Jews was is 
* I2 \ indicated by the appearance of the prophet-adventurer 

Under Caligula (37-41 A.D.) a heavy storm-cloud Theudas, with whom, however, Cuspius Fadus made 

gathered over Jerusalem. In 39 a.d.— thus immediately short work (Jos. Ant. xx. 5i ; cp Acts 536). His suc- 

after the outbreak of the bloody per- cessor Tiberius Alexander, of Jewish- Alexandrian origin, 

96. Petronius. Q f the Jews in Alexandria caused the sons of Judas of Gamala, Jacob and Simon, 

(q v ) a conflict between the Gentile and the Jewish in- to be crucified— no doubt as being prominent among 

habitants of the emperor's city of Jamnia gave occasion the Zealots (Ant. xx. 5a). After the ravages of a great 

for a command by Caligula to P. Petronius, the governor famine, the exasperation of the Jews against the ad- 
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ministration of Ventidius Cumanus (48-52) began to 
show itself in open insurrection. During the feast of 
the Passover, a soldier of the Roman guard had insulted 
the Jews ; their complaints led the procurator to take 
certain defensive measures which in their turn caused 
a great panic in which many lives were lost (Ant. xx. 
53). A Roman soldier seized hold of a roll of the 
Law ; the excitement of the Jews over this was so great 
that Cumanus caused the soldier to be beheaded (Ant. 
xx. 54). Festival pilgrims from Galilee were attacked 
by Samaritans, the Jews retaliated, and when Cumanus 
sternly interfered, the leading people in Jerusalem had 
the utmost difficulty in averting a general outbreak. 
The dispute was referred by the governor Ummidius 
Quadratus to the judgment of the emperor, who at the 
instance of young Agrippa sentenced Cumanus to banish- 
ment (Ant. xx. 61 ff.\ BJ H. otherwise Tac. 

Ann. 1254 ). 

The successor of Cumanus, Antonius Felix (52-60 A.D. , 
see Felix), was so arbitrary and cruel that discipline 

&d Felix • broke down and public order threatened 
Sicarii. * to The Zealots from their 

hiding-places made the country insecure ; 
it availed little that Felix effected numerous executions 
and caused their leader Eleazar, who had been taken 
captive, to be sent to Rome. They began to be looked 
upon as the champions of liberation from the Roman 
yoke ; their following increased and they secretly 
leavened the masses with the spirit of revolt. They 
were named, from the weapon (sica) which they carried 
concealed under their garment, Sicarii. They assas- 
sinated at their own choice, but also at the instigation 
of others ; for example, at the instigation of Felix 
himself they murdered Jonathan the high priest, who 
had become an inconvenient monitor. Fanatics, both 
honest and dishonest, possessed by the eschatological 
ideas of the time, were continually throwing the sparks of 
religious enthusiasm among the excited and inflammable 
masses (cp Acts 21 38 ; BJ ii. 134/ ). Even the Jewish 
governing class, the priestly and the lay aristocracy, 
became disintegrated, each fragment using such power 
as it had for selfish ends (Jos. Ant. xx. 85-8; BJ ii. 
13 2-6). Meanwhile, the oversight of the temple, and the 
right to nominate the high priest, after the death of 
Herod of Chalcis, was conferred by Claudius upon his 
nephew Agrippa II. (about 50 A.D. ), who also received 
the territory of Chalcis and afterwards (about 53 A.D. ), 
in place of this, the former tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias, as well as the territory of Varus (Noarus) 
with the title of king (Ant. xx. 52 7 1 87). 

The flame of avowed revolt burst forth not in Jeru- 
salem but in Caesarea. Here in this half- Gentile, 
100 Featna half- Jewish city a dispute for supremacy 
* had arisen between the two classes. After 
Antonius Felix (52-60) had been recalled by Nero and a 
successor (Porcius Festus, 60-62) appointed in his place, 
the Gentiles of Caesarea succeeded in procuring from 
Nero a decision by which the Jews were deprived of 
their equality of standing (laordKirela) with the Gentiles. 
To the Jews this gave occasion for the great insurrection. 
For some years indeed it remained confined to Caesarea 
and the surrounding countiy, and did not in the first 
instance spread as far as to the capital Porcius Festus 
(see Festus) exerted himself in vain, however, to quell 
the rising. His successors Albinus (62-64) and Gessius 
Florus (64-66) disregarded all law and justice to such 
a degree that pacification became impossible. The 
Sicarii could not be exterminated; those who could 
entered into arrangements with them for securing life 
and position (so, for example, the wealthy Ananias of 
Jerusalem, who at one time had been high priest) ; 
other influential people surrounded themselves with a 
sort of bodyguard so as not to be helpless at a time 
when everyone was taking the law into his own hand. 
Albinus indeed took some trouble to conceal his mis- 
doings ; but Gessius Florus did not shrink from the 


employment of open violence and thus drove even the 
peaceably disposed of the Jews to retaliation. A coarse 
insult to the Jews in Caesarea had again led to street 
riots. As even the native soldiers took part against 
the Jews the latter quitted the city, taking their books 
of the Law with them — an occurrence which for Josephus 
marks the beginning of the war (BJ ii. 14 «). 

The anger excited in Jerusalem by these events had 
not yet died down when Florus caused seventeen talents 
101 War to ^ taken fr° m tire temple treasure, plainly 
ii i i jLn t-iLiia be 031156 the J ews had failed to pay their 
Lnrea . (BJi\. 16 5). Popular indignation now 
expressed itself in intemperate speech against Florus, 
who thereupon appeared in Jerusalem with his soldiers, 
would grant no terms, and gave orders to plunder the 
Upper City, also causing many inhabitants of Jerusalem 
— among them Roman citizens — to be crucified. Soldiers 
summoned from Caesarea answered the friendly greeting 
of the Jews, by his orders, with coldness and rudeness, 
and attempted by a coup de main to seize the Antonia 
and the temple. This plan, however, was not success- 
ful ; Florus returned to Caesarea and sought to stir up 
the Syrian governor Cestius Gallus against the Jews. 
The prudent bearing of Gallus at this juncture, com- 
bined with the appearance of Agrippa II. in Jerusalem, 
produced a short lull ; but when Agrippa spoke not 
only of obedience to the emperor, but also of submission 
to Florus, the anger of the people burst forth against 
him also, so that he had to leave the city. A band of 
Zealots established themselves in the fortress of Masada 
by the Dead Sea. At the instance of Eleazar, son of 
Ananias, it was determined that henceforth offerings of 
those who were not Jews should no longer be received 
in the temple — and thus that the daily sacrifice by and 
for the Roman emperor should be discontinued. 

The supreme council of Jerusalem exerted itself to the 
utmost against this rebellious decision. Florus left it 
to itself ; but Agrippa sent to its aid 3000 horsemen 
with whose help it carried on a struggle for four weeks 
against the war party who held the temple. The party 
of rebellion soon began to gain ground, burned the 
archives containing the records of indebtedness, obtained 
possession of the Antonia citadel, and shut the adversary 
up in the royal palace. A son of Judas of Galilee the 
founder of the Zealot party, Manaem (Menahem) 1 by 
name, conducted the siege. The garrison — Roman 
and native alike — desired to capitulate ; but free exit 
was allowed only to the natives, among them the troopers 
sent by Agrippa. The former high priest, Ananias, 
was put to death and soon afterwards Manaem also, 
who had made himself hated for his cruelty. At last 
the Roman garrison also had to surrender ; though their 
lives had been promised them on oath, all were 
massacred, their captain alone excepted. On that same 
day the Jews who had remained in Caesarea were put 
to death or thrown into prison by the Gentile inhabit- 
ants. In retaliation armed bands of Jews went round 
the border places inhabited by Gentiles plundering and 
massacring. The Gentiles replied with a persecution of 
the Jews which extended as far as Tyre and Ashkelon 
and even Alexandria. As Florus was helpless, Cestius 
Gallus now marched into the Jewish, territory with an 
army. Galilee he soon subdued ; and during the feast 
of Tabernacles he made his appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem. After some skirmishes before 
the gates the army gained possession of portions of the 
city and began to attack the north side of the temple. 
The rebels had already given up their cause for lost, 
when suddenly Cestius Gallus ordered the retreat. The 
Jews followed him and inflicted heavy losses. Once 
more songs of victory were sung by her own people 
within the capital. This was the prelude to the war of 
May- November, 66 ; the war party had triumphed 
both at home and abroad. 

Formal preparations for war were now begun on both 
1 Cp Manaen. 
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sides. In Jerusalem everything had to bend before the 

102. Formal zeal the war or else take its 
war. departure, llie aristocracy themselves 
’ took in hand the defences of the country. 
The Jewish territory from Lydda to Peraea and from 
Idumaea to Galilee was divided into seven districts, each 
under its own commander ; thus for example Galilee 
was assigned to Josephus the Pharisee, destined after- 
wards to become the friend of the Romans, and the 
historian of the war. He has himself described the 
measures he took for the defence of Galilee ( BJ ii. 20/ ; 
V it. iff . ). It is quite clear from what he says how hard 
— even to impossibility — was the task of uniting in 
common defence against the Romans those who had 
been so long accustomed to deeds of violence. No 
wonder that the more thoughtful spirits were filled with 
anxiety. Nero, whom Cestius Gallus had betimes 
apprised of the state of affairs, summoned his proved 
general T. Flavius Vespasianus to Achaia and charged 
him with the conduct of the war against the Jews in 
revolt. Vespasian caused his son Titus to bring the 
fifth and the tenth legions from Alexandria while he 
himself proceeded to Antioch and took command of the 
fifteenth legion along with the auxiliary troops supplied 
by three kings in alliance with Rome — Antiochus of 
Commagene, Soemus of Emesa, and Agrippa II. 
Father and son met in Ptolemais where they began 
operations. 

The first measures taken were against Galilee. The 
city of Sepphoris had already received a Roman garrison 

103 Galilee 2111(1 was held against Josephus. As 
soon as the army of Vespasian appeared 
upon the scene, the Jews withdrew into the fortified 
cities. Of these the first to succumb to the Romans 
was J otapata ( i Panemos = July 67 ) . J osephus himself, 
who had already reported to headquarters the evil case 
of his army, conducted the defence and was seized in a 
hiding-place by the victors. He ingratiated himself 
with Vespasian by the prophecy that both he and his 
son were destined for the imperial throne, and was 
detained in friendly captivity. After having advanced 
along the coast as far as Joppa, Vespasian made his 
headquarters with Agrippa II. at Caesarea Philippi, 
whence he caused Tiberias and Taricheae — both cities 
belonging to Agrippa — to be brought back to their 
obedience. The storming of the fortress of Gamala in 
Gaulanitis proved no easy task (Sept. -Oct. 67). But 
when in addition to this the garrison of Mount Itabyrion 
(Tabor) had also been overcome and Giscala the home 
of the Zealots had opened its gates to Titus, the whole 
of Galilee was at the feet of the Romans, though John 
of Giscala, the leader of the rebels in the last named 
city, had indeed eluded Titus by a ruse and made his 
escape to Jerusalem. Vespasian fixed the winter 
quarters of the fifth and fifteenth legions in Caesarea 
Palaestinae and those of the tenth in Scythopolis. 

The tidings of the unprosperous course of events in 
Galilee, when they reached Jerusalem, where the high 

104 At P riest Ananias and Joseph son of Gorion 
T 1 , were nominally in command, had the effect 

Jerusalem. i ett j n g i oose the full storm of rage and 
fanaticism against the Romans. The arrival of John of 
Giscala with his Zealots added fuel to the flames. With 
the fanatics, to be old or prudent was to be indolent 
and weak. In the country about Jerusalem the struggle 
of parties came to bloodshed ; the issue soon declared 
itself in favour of the fanatics. The conflagration now 
reached Jerusalem itself. It directed itself in the first 
instance against those who, there was some reason to 
fear, might seek to quench it — against the high-priestly 
nobility and their adherents, and in particular against 
the Synedrium as it had hitherto existed. It had 
hitherto been unfortunate enough in its efforts against 
the enemies of the fatherland, and in the judgment of 
the excited masses this constituted a fault which in 
those stirring times demanded instant punishment. The 
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ordinary processes of law and justice seemed too long 
or too uncertain, and the power of those who admin- 
istered them as dangerous to the sacred cause. Accord- 
ingly, no trial was conceded to those priestly nobles 
who in the meantime had been arrested and cast into 
prison ; they were put to death where they were and 
the cruel perpetrators of this crime (Ex. 22*7) were 
praised as deliverers of the people out of the hands of 
traitors. Regard for their own safety bade the Zealots 
take into their own hands the supreme authority. As, 
however, the populace, under the influence of Ananus, 
assumed a threatening attitude, the Zealots withdrew 
themselves to the temple area, the strong walls of which 
afforded them protection. The priority of claim to the 
high-priestly office asserted by certain priestly families 
they declared to be abolished, and, appealing to an 
ancient custom, they reintroduced election of the high 
priest by lot. 

The leading members of the Synedrium showed 
unwillingness to accept such a reversal of existing 
arrangements without a struggle. The people sided 
with them and actually forced the Zealots back from 
the outer temple enclosure into the sanctuary itself. In 
order to save the latter from desecration Ananus opened 
negotiations and in doing so gave his confidence to 
John of Giscala who already on previous occasions had 
acted as negotiator for the Zealots and now finally went 
over to their side, accusing Ananus of acting in pre- 
arranged concert with the Romans. He counselled the 
Zealots to call in the aid of the Idumaeans if they 
wished to escape certain death at the hand of Ananus 
or the enraged people. His advice was taken and 
soon 20,000 Idumaeans, eager for war, stood before 
the walls of Jerusalem. Ananus sought to bring them 
to reason ; but under cover of a dark and stormy 
night, the Zealots slipped from the temple and led the 
Idumaeans through the sleeping city up to the temple 
hill and into the inner precincts, whence they now com- 
menced the attack upon the outer temple court and the 
city. Ananus and his associates were slain and many 
citizens with them ; others were thrown into prison. 
The triumphant Zealots introduced a new council 
(Synedrium) of 70 persons, but again dispersed it at 
the point of the sword when it proved unconformable to 
their wishes. The Idumaeans perceived too late the 
real nature of the work for which their aid had 
been invited. Filled with shame, they left the blood- 
saturated city in the hands of the Zealots, who put to 
the sword all suspected persons, and reduced Jerusalem 
to helpless subjection (Jos. BJ iv. 3-6). 

Vespasian watched this feverish outburst with the 
coolness of a practised general. He very well knew 
- . that the more the strength of the city 

100. Vespasian. was wasted by this internal struggle, 

the feebler would be the resistance he would at last 
have to overcome. The reports by numerous deserters 
as to the ambition of John and the envy and ill-will with 
which he was looked upon by others confirmed him in 
his watching attitude. The revolution in the capital 
made itself felt, however, also in the surrounding 
country. The Sicarii extended their predatory raids as 
far as from Masada to Engedi. Following their 
example others also banded themselves together for 
plundering the cities and villages, amongst them in 
particular the desperado Simon bar Giora of Gerasa 
{BJ iv. 72 93). At last, in March 68, Vespasian 
resumed the war. He reduced Peraea as far as to 
Machaerus and thereafter occupied the districts of 
Thamna, Lydda, Jamnia, Ammaus, Bethneptepha 1 and 
Idumaea. Next he marched by way of Ammaus (where 
the fifth legion had its camp) and Neapolis (Sichem) 
down into the Jordan valley and threw a garrison into 
Jericho (June 68), thus drawing, however widely, the 
first line of investiture round the centre of the rebellion. 

At this juncture, tidings of the death of Nero (9th 
1 [Be0A«rnjv^«i', Niese, Jos. BJw, 8 i.l 
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June, 68) reached Vespasian in Caesarea. He deter- 
mined to delay the siege of Jerusalem and await the 
orders of the new Emperor, Galba. Thus the summer 
passed away, as also the succeeding winter, Galba 
having been murdered in Jan. 69 and Otho named as his 
successor. This inaction was, to the Jews eager for 
battle, hard to bear ; but in the meantime they kept 
their swords in practice in fratricidal conflicts, and 
thinned their own ranks by all kinds of jealousy, envy, 
and evil passion. Simon bar Giora plundered right 
and left through the whole of the territory still un- 
occupied by the Roman troops, from the district of 
Akrabattene in the N. down to Idumaea in the 
S. , drove the Zealots back to the shelter of the walls 
of Jerusalem and made himself master of Idumaea and 
its capital Hebron. In Jerusalem itself a mutiny broke 
out against John ; his Idumaean soldiers resolved to 
call in the help of Simon against the Zealots, who had 
again retreated to the temple hill. Simon in this 
manner became master of die city in April 69, and 
exerted himself to get the Zealots expelled from the 
temple also (BJ iv. 9 i jf.). 

Vespasian now drew his lines more closely round the 
city. In June 69 he advanced from the N. as far as 
Bethel and Ephraim ( q.v . , ii. ), and in the S. his general 
Cerealis subjugated Idumaea and held it in check by 
garrisons. The way to Jerusalem was now open ; but 
once more grave tidings from Rome hindered him from 
taking the decisive step. Vitellius had taken the place 
of Otho on the imperial throne. The news roused the 
disapprobation of the legions stationed in the E. , and in 
July 69 Vespasian himself was acclaimed emperor from 
the Nile to the Danube, and hastened to Rome. The 
siege of Jerusalem was thus left to Vespasian’s son 
Titus, who had at his side Tiberius Alexander, formerly 
procurator of Judaea, now governor of Egypt, and 
Josephus, now freed from his captivity. 

Titus marched upon Jerusalem from Caesarea at the 
head of the fifteenth and twelfth legions by way of 
106 Titno. Samaria, while the fifth legion advanced 
* from its camp at Ammaus and the tenth 

from Jericho. Titus pitched his camp one and a half 
hours northwards of Jerusalem (April 70). The leaders 
of the revolt within the city had in the meantime 
gone on with the building of the outer wall which had 
been begun by Agrippa II. (see § 97), and had even 
sent messengers to the many Jewish colonies on the 
Euphrates to stir them to revolt (BJ v i. 62). Jerusalem 
itself was full of the numerous visitors who had come up 
for the Passover feast, so that feeling was highly strung ; 
it expressed itself in loud shouts of joy when Titus at the 
head of a body of horsemen was almost surrounded by 
a band of Jews close by the northern wall of the city. 
The Zealots had in the meantime split into two factions : 
Eleazar son of Simon had made himself master of the 
inner sanctuary and confined John of Giscala to the 
outer temple precinct and its immediate southern neigh- 
bourhood, so that John had to defend himself on two 
sides — against Eleazar and against Simon bar Giora who 
was master in the city. When, however, Titus proceeded 
to place the fifteenth, twelfth, and fifth legions on the 
height to the north (Mt. Scopus ; see Nob) and the tenth 
legion on the Mb of Olives to the east, the Jews com- 
bined. A vigorous attack was made upon the tenth legion 
while it was engaged in the work of entrenchment ; but 
it was repulsed by the bold intervention of Titus. While 
Titus was making preparations for the investment 
properly so-called, John succeeded in getting the better 
of Eleazar and his people in the inner sanctuary, and 
thus Jerusalem no longer had three parties, but only 
two — John with 8000 men and Simon with 15,000. 
Titus directed his first attack, with embankments, 
towers, and battering rams, against the first wall in the 
neighbourhood of the Tower of Hippicus. Not until 
the blows of the rams had begun to fall did the con- 
tending parties within the city begin to come to their 
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senses and think of uniting in a common defence. By 
the fifteenth day of the siege, the seventh day of 
Artemisius (approximately May 70), the Romans had 
already forced their way into the northern quarter of 
the city enclosed by the first wall. Immediately Titus 
pushed forward his camp and began to breach the 
second wall. After five days his troops were able to 
advance through it ; but in the vigorous street fight 
which ensued they were repelled by the Jews and con- 
strained to fight for three days more for the reconquest 
of the walls. 

Meanwhile the siege operations now began to be 
directed against the citadel of Antonia and the Upper 
City. Titus sent Josephus a second time to summon the 
Jews to surrender (BJv. 83 9 a^). He knew that 
pestilence had already broken out in the overcrowded 
city, and also that famine was beginning to make itself 
felt, and he wished, if possible, to preserve the city 
and especially the temple from destruction. The leaders, 
however, refused to negotiate ; they proudly placed their 
reliance on the temple and the almighty power of God. 
The inclination of the people was in the other direction ; 
whoever saw a convenient opportunity stole away from 
the city and went over to the Romans. Those in com- 
mand were roused by this to all the greater vigilance. 
Intimidation was not spared, and stringent measures 
were taken to exact provisions for the soldiers from the 
wealthier inhabitants. To add to these difficulties Titus 
now put into force with greater strictness the military 
law regarding deserters. Yet all these untoward cir- 
cumstances together could not break the spirit of the 
defenders. How great was their resourcefulness and 
how desperate their courage the Romans found by ex- 
perience. After seventeen days’ labour four embank- 
ments had been raised — two against Antonia and two 
against the Upper City. Those before Antonia the 
Jews undermined and destroyed by fire ; those before 
the Upper City with the machines were also set on fire 
by them during a hard-fought struggle. 

These losses had their effect on the besiegers, and 
raised grave doubts whether the means hitherto em- 
... . . ployed would suffice for the reduction 

* D 0 ’ of the city. Hence Titus resolved on 

a strict blockade. A rampart — 39 stadia in circumfer- 
ence, with thirteen watch towers — was completed by 
the legions in three days (BJv. 12 2). 

The position of affairs in the city daily grew worse ; 
famine led to the most inhuman acts. The preter- 
natural suspiciousness of the Zealots was always dis- 
covering new traitors who had to lay down their lives 
that the city might sleep secure. Still, the hope of a 
divine intervention and of the Messianic empire (BJ 
vi.Batf) still held its own through all the pangs of 
hunger, all the shouts of combatants, and all the blood- 
thirsty jealousy ,of opposing parties. What amazing 
abysses does not human nature here disclose ! 

In twenty-one days the Romans had raised four new 
embankments which were watched with the utmost 
vigilance. Shaken by the rams a part of the wall at 
the Antonia citadel collapsed ; but the Jews had already 
erected a second behind the breach. This also the 
Romans surmounted on the 5th of Panemos (approx. 
July), and accordingly could' assert the mastery in the 
citadel. On the 15th of Panemos the daily sacrifice in 
the temple (1*05) ceased to be offered. Well might the 
courage of many sink. Titus, first through Josephus 
and afterwards personally, pleaded that the temple 
might be spared ; but all in vain. Nothing was left for 
it but that the struggle should be carried out to its issue 
within the sacred enclosure. The first battle being 
indecisive, the Romans built a new embankment against 
the wall of the inner precinct, while the Jews destroyed 
the chambers between the Antonia and the inner temple 
enclosure — partly by fire. 

On the 8th of Lous (ca. August) the rams were 
brought to bear on the walls of the inner forecourt. 
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As nothing, however, could be effected either by their 
108. Bunting means or by scaling ladden, the gates 
of the ratoiL were set on ^ re * When these actually 
began to bum horror paralysed the 
temple, etc. defenders TituS| however, on the 

following day, caused the dames to be extinguished. His 
sole object had been to secure a freer path for the 
larger attack which he had planned for the ioth of Lous. 
Before this could quite be carried out by the soldiers, 
however, one of the party tossed a burning brand into 
one of the chambers surrounding the temple. The 
wildest consternation ensued among the Jews. Titus 
ordered the extinction of the fire ; but the Roman soldiers 
pressed on, and put the horror-stricken Jews to the 
sword. Scarcely had Titus for the first time cast eyes 
on the Holy of Holies when the flames were already 
crackling under the door ; soon they sprang aloft and 
enveloped all. On this very day a prophet had 
summoned the people to the temple to see the fulfil- 
ment of the signs of deliverance. The raging flames, 
the infuriated soldiers, the groans of the wounded and 
the dying, all spoke with another voice. It was the 
judgment. The words of John the Baptist and of Jesus 
of Nazareth had come true. 

Thousands perished in the temple flames ; some of 
the Zealots sought safety in the Upper City. The 
Romans set up their standards in the sanctuary, sacri- 
ficed before them, and hailed Titus as Imperator. After 
an ineffectual attempt at an arrangement with the 
authorities he ordered the city to be burned. The 
Jews now retired into the palace of Herod and gave up 
the rest of the city to the spoiler. Once more the 
legions had to set about engineering works, and on the 
7th of Gorpiaius (ca. September) 70 A.D., machines 
were brought to bear. It was now plain that the 
powers of resistance of the besieged had been broken at 
last ; when the wall fell their pride turned into helpless- 
ness and cowardice, and they sought to hide themselves 
in the subterranean passages. On the same day the 
Roman soldiers made their way through the Upper 
City, burning, plundering, and massacring. Of the 
Jews who survived, the leaders were put to death, and 
the finest-looking of the youths were preserved to grace 
the triumph ; of the remainder, some were sent to the 
Egyptian mines, many were sent as presents into the 
provinces for use in scenic displays. Death or captivity 
was also the lot of those who had hidden themselves in 
the subterranean passages ; John of Giscala was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life, Simon bar Giora was set 
apart for the triumph. City and temple were destroyed, 
only the western portion of the city wall with the three 
towers of the palace of Herod was left standing, so as 
to admit of the ioth legion and some auxiliary troops 
having their camp there. Of the rich plunder, there 
were afterwards exhibited to the Romans in the joint 
triumph of Vespasian and Titus the Golden Altar of 
incense, the golden candlestick, and also the book of 
the Law. 


Three strongholds still remained in the hands of the 
Jews ; Herodeion and Masada to the W. , Machserus 

109 Judsa to t ^ le ^ >eat ^ Sea. Herodeion 

iq». Jua»a. surrendered to Lucilius Bassus, who now 
commanded the ioth legion, without a struggle ; 
Machaerus, only after a protracted siege. As Bassus 
died soon afterwards, the siege of Masada fell to the lot 
of his successor, L. Flavius Silva. This fortress stood 
at a height of more than 1500 ft. above the level of the 
Dead Sea, on the almost inaccessible summit of a 
mountain (now es-Sebbeh), and since the commencement 
of the war had been held by the Sicarii under Eleazar, 
a relation of Judas of Galilee. After great exertions the 
soldiers of Silva at last succeeded in making a breach 
in the walls ; but the defenders had already constructed 
behind it another wall of timber and earth. This 
withstood the blows of the ram better than the stone 
wall had done ; but it was capable of being set on 


fire by the besiegers. Hereupon Eleazar persuaded his 
band to a solemn resolution to commit suicide together. 
When, accordingly, on the 15th of Xanthicus (ca. 
April) 73, the Romans made their way over the burning 
wall into the fortress, they did not find a single man 
alive. Masada was afterwards held by a Roman 
garrison. 
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Vespasian had already settled what was to be done 
with Judaea, by an order addressed to L. Bassus. The 
110 Ves- whole 806116 °f the rebellion, as it had 
been handed over by Nero to Vespasian 
as a special province, he now claimed as 
his private property. Caesarea Palaestinae 
was converted into a Roman colony (Colonia Prima 
Flavia Augusta Caesarea) and continued to be the seat 
of a governor (who at the same time commanded the 
ioth legion) as well as the administrative capital. The 
ioth legion lay for the most part at Jerusalem. Eight 
hundred veterans were settled at Emmaus near Jeru- 
salem. All Jews within the Roman empire were re- 
quired to pay the traditional temple tax, the didrachma 
(Mt. 17 24), into the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This 
determination unquestionably was a very deep wound 
to Jewish susceptibilities. As a general rule, however, 
the position of the Jewish religion as a religio licita 
within the Roman empire was not assailed. Nowhere 
except in Egypt was violence resorted to. Fugitive 
Sicarii had fomented disturbances in the Jewish com- 
munity in Alexandria, and this led Vespasian to order 
Lupus the governor to destroy the Jewish temple founded 
by Onias (see Heres). Lupus and his successor, 
Paulinus, plundered the temple of its dedicated gifts and 
sacred vessels, closed it and rendered it inaccessible. 
The Jewish worship had been carried on here for the 
space of 243 years (Jos. BJv ii. IO4 has 343 years, by an 
error). 

It was but natural that a paralysing reaction should 
follow the fearful struggle of the Jews with the Romans, 
ill TtAnwoTiia Not onl 7 were their physical forces 
1 oH “Tnf+v” 18 " exhausted ; the community had— a 


more serious matter — been deprived 


ation of the 

Jews in Judffla. of its re iigj ous centre. Its highest 
authority, the Synedrium, had even before the siege of 
Jerusalem been destroyed by the war party (§ 104). 
Now, with the destruction of the temple, the cultus also 
had been brought to an end ; the priests had been de- 
prived of their vocation, the community of its appointed 
representation in the presence of God. The mother- 
country itself was now compelled to live after the 
manner of the Jewish diaspora. The Pharisees, with 
Johanan b. Zakkai at their head, settled in J amnia and 
addressed themselves to the task of once more rallying 
the dispersed of Israel around the Law. They revived 
the Synedrium into new life by the formation of a court 
of justice consisting of seventy- two members (D'3p|), 


which disposed of civil causes arising between Jews in 
Judaea and , so far as was practicable without conspicuous 
disregard of Roman rights, also dealt with criminal 
cases. This court of justice could not pretend to any 
legal title ; it owed its existence to the necessities of the 
case ; but it seems in all probability to have been ulti- 
mately recognised by the Romans. Soon it rose in 
importance to such a degree that its pronouncements 
were recognised by the whole diaspora. Its head, who 
bore the title of nasi , ethnarch, or patriarch, received 
from every Jewish community yearly dues, which were 
brought by so-called ‘ apostles. ' The study of the Law 
and the practice of Pharisaic piety were also carried on 
with all the zeal proper to persecuted causes. What had 
been lost — temple and worship — every effort was made 
to preserve, so far as was possible by means of writing ; 
the ancient precepts for the regulation of Jewish social 
life in Judaea were modified in such a way as to admit 
of their being applied under the altered conditions. 

The Jews in Palestine adapted themselves to the new 
circumstances with remarkable rapidity. This can be 
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Explained to a great extent by the reaction which 
followed the feverish days of the siege and destruction 
of Jerusalem. The Jews were glad to take refuge under 
the shelter of any new arrangement, however temporary 
and inadequate. They sought for comfort in their 
abiding sorrow, certainty in their doubt, some fixed 
point towards which they could direct their thoughts 
and hopes. This they found in the teachings of their 
rabbins, versed in the Scriptures, from whom they 
learned to accept their misfortunes submissively as a 
chastisement from God. This was certainly a whole- 
some salve for broken spirits. Nevertheless the rabbins 
had not learned from the terrible divine judgment the 
thing which in truth most concerned their peace. They 
impressed upon the Jews the old transcendental hope 
that at the time appointed by God the redemption — i.e . , 
the world -theocracy — would come (cp Apocalypse of 
Baruch, and 4 Esd. ). It was the very depth of their 
unprecedented humiliation which seemed to justify the 
expectation that the hour of deliverance was not far 
off. Nor was it long before the determination was 
again arrived at to seek to hasten the event by their own 
efforts. 

The Emperor Domitian caused the didrachma tax 
(which, as we have seen, had from 70 A. D. onwards to 

112 New k® to J u P* ter Capitolinus) to be ex- 
rebellion. actec * with particular strictness, and for- 
bade conversion to Judaism (which still 
had its supporters even within the precincts of the 
imperial palace). He is said also to have sought, like 
Vespasian before him and Trajan after him, to exter- 
minate the Davidic family by persecution. These 
measures show how greatly the power of the Jewish 
diaspora was still felt by the Roman empire. It was in 
the places where the diaspora was strong that the first 
risings took place when Trajan waged war on the 
Parthians on the eastern frontier of the empire. Egypt, 
from the Thebaid to Alexandria, trembled before the 
wild outburst of Jewish hatred against the Greeks and 
the Romans. In Cyrene also it burst forth with blood- 
thirsty ferocity. In Cyprus the Jews carried out a fearful 
massacre and destroyed the city of Salamis ( circa 
1 16 A.D.). Trajan sent one of his ablest generals, 
Marcius Turbo, to Egypt ; but it was only by degrees 
that he succeeded in quenching the fire of rebellion in 
the blood of its instigators. Even in Mesopotamia the 
Jews rose and threatened to bar the emperor’s return 
from Ctesiphon. Here it was Lucius Quietus who 
restored order with remorseless firmness. Even down 
to the first year of the emperor Hadrian (117-138 a.d. ) 
the agitation seems to have shown itself — perhaps even 
in Palestine — in commotions of diminishing intensity. 

Towards the end of his reign Hadrian unintentionally 
furnished the occasion for a rising of the Jews in Judaea 
113 Strusele * tse ^* Circumcision had beeen for- 
myl Hadriam bidden by law in the Roman empire, 
being placed in the same category with 
castration. The prohibition was regarded by the Jews 
— though by no means levelled exclusively at them — as 
a prohibition of the exercise of their religion. Further, 
Hadrian issued orders that the now deserted Jerusalem 
should again be rebuilt as a Roman colony. This 
expression of imperial goodwill towards their ancient 
capital the Jews regarded as the worst of injuries, the 
deathblow to all their dearest hopes ; for the execution 
of the emperor’s command would mean nothing less 
than the conversion of Jerusalem into a Gentile city. 
The zeal of the Jews was accordingly kindled once more 
on behalf of the city of their God, and they flew to arms 
on the sacred soil of Judaea. Probably the disturbances 
first began about 132, after the emperor’s second visit 
to Syria in 131. So far as we can learn from the scanty 
notices preserved to us, the struggle took the form of a 
guerilla war only ; the insurgents fixed their quarters in 
fastnesses, caves, and subterranean dens, and sought as 
best they could to expel the Romans from Judaea. 
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The leader was a certain Simon, better known by 
his surname, Bar Kosiba or Bar Kocheba ; the first of 
these two forms indicates his origin 
genealogically or locally (cp 1 Ch. 422), 


Bar Kocheba. 


the second his dignity (see Nu. 24 17) 


as Messiah ; he was doubtless of Davidic descent. 
His coins bear the legend ‘Simon Prince of Israel.’ 
The Roman Governor Tineius Rufus was unable to 
quell the rebellion which burst out on all sides and 
spread even beyond the boundaries of Judaea. Jeru- 
salem was ‘liberated,’ as the legend on the coins of 
Simon has it, and the sacrificial system was probably 
again revived ; perhaps an attempt was also made to 
rebuild the temple. The entire Jewish diaspora sup- 
ported the movement, so that ' the whole world was 
thrown into commotion’ (Dio Cassius 6913). It seems 
probable that Hadrian himself lingered for a while near 
the scene of the struggle ; and he summoned his best 
generals to deal with it. Julius Severus, who came 
from Britain, brought it to a triumphant end. The 
closing scene took place not at Jerusalem but at Bether 
(q.v. , cp Ezra 2 2c <5L see Gibbar), now Bittlr, to the 
south-west of Jerusalem. In the eighteenth year of 
Hadrian (134-5) the little fortress was captured after a 
brave resistance, Bar Kocheba himself having already 
been slain. The whole war probably lasted 3J years 
(132- 135 A.D. ). It was bloody in the extreme, and 
brought Judaea to the lowest ebb. The captive Jews 
were offered for sale at nominal prices on the market 
place beside Abraham’s oak at Hebron, or sent off to 
the slave markets of Gaza and Egypt. 

What the rebellion had been intended to prevent now 
took place without resistance. Jerusalem was built as a 

_ . Gentile city and received the name of 

115. Jerusalem ^. lia Capitolina( with the rights of a 

Decomes j±,iia Roman colony but without the j us 
is&piionna. IiaUcunit Gn the former site of the 

temple was built a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus with an 
equestrian statue of the emperor Hadrian. No Jew 
was permitted to enter the precincts of the city ; once 
more it was to be the possession of heathen deities and 
their worshippers. Such was the end of the history of 
Israel on the mountains of Judaea. 
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ISSAOHAR COW?; [e]iCC*XAP [BAL], some- 
times iCAXAp [B* b F] ; in Rev. 7 7 some MSS iCACXAp I 
Jos. iCAX^pHC; on the name see below, §§ 3, 6 end), 
apparently the name borne by the inhabitants of the tract 
lying between the highlands of Ephraim on the S. and 
those of Naphtali on the N. ; between the lowlands of 
Zebulun on the NW. and the deep Jordan valley on 
the E. 

Issachar finds prominent mention in the present text 
of the battle-song in Judg. 5 . It would be natural that 

1 Pot 1 ttle brunt of the struggle should fall there. 

.. ? It is noteworthy, however, that whilst 

mentioned. Josh 2l28 (l Ch 6?2 [57]) 

Daberath to Issachar, Josh. 19 12 places it on the border 
of Zebulun. Moreover, in the passage where Issachar 
is mentioned in Judg. 5 the text is uncertain. There is 
no quite unambiguous evidence that Deborah or 
Daberath (whether a person 1 or a town) 2 or Barak, 
belonged to Issachar (see Deborah, § 2 f. ). Can 
there have been a desire to suppress the name of 
Issachar? It is not quite impossible. The writer to 
whom is due the enumeration of tribes summoned by 
Gideon (Judg. 6 35) and of tribes that gathered together 
to pursue Midian (7 23), if rightly represented by MT, 8 
omits Issachar — the very tribe which, one would sup- 
pose, would be most intimately concerned, and (if 
we suppose that Purah is a corruption of Puah; see 
Gideon, § 1 n. ) may have supplied Gideon with his 
attendant. Similarly, Issachar is allowed no part in the 
fight described in Judg. 4 . Still more strange, perhaps, 
is the omission of the same tribe from the list of those 
summarily told of in the latter part of Judg. I. 4 More- 
over in the * Blessing of Jacob ' the reference to Issachar 
is rather disparaging, and in both the ‘ Blessings ’ Issa- 
char yields precedence to Zebulun, although in Gen. 80 
Issachar is the elder of the brothers. Is all this acci- 
dental ? Or can a reason be found ? 

Issachar’ s being a Leah- tribe associates it with 
Zebulun (cp the connexion of the two in Dt. 33 x 8 /!), 
and they are mentioned together in the 
Song of Deborah (Judg. 514/.) : their 
territories were contiguous. What is 


2 . 


Cults? 


1 Moore, Budde, and others, 
a C. Niebuhr; Wi. GI 2 126. 

* Of course the text may be corrupt ; see Gideon, § 1, where 
it is proposed to read ‘ Issachar ’ in the Gideon story for Asher 

suggests that Issachar may have been included 
in Joseph ; Bu. (RtSa 44.#) and Moore (Jude. 40) suggest that 
it was omitted through accident or design in abridgment. 
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noteworthy, however, is that the 1 Blessing of Moses * 
connects the tribes not as comrades in war (as in Judg. 
5 ) but as guardians of a great religious fair (Dt. 33 x 8 /. ) ; 
as if they had formed a northern confederation like that 
of Shechem which had its religious centre, according to 
Winckler {GI 2 56), on Shechem’s sacred mountain. On 
what mountain such a gathering of northern clans may 
have been held does not appear ; possibly on Tabor 
(Herder, Graf, Steuernagel ?) or Carmel (Knobel, Ber- 
tholet). Nor have we any clue as to the deity who was 
thus honoured, unless we can venture to find a veiled 
hint in a well-known story connected with the birth of 
Issachar and Zebulun. 

Reuben found duda'im (see Mandrake). These 
naturally belonged to Leah, the fruitful mother ; but 
Rachel bartered for a share. Issachar and Zebulun were 
born to Leah, Joseph to Rachel. Whatever be the mean- 
ing of Reuben’s being assigned to Leah (see Reuben), 
the tribe was mixed up with Gad [q.v. § 3]. Now Mesha 
tells us (/. 12) that when he took Ataroth from Gad he 
carried off mil Vr*ir> which implies a cult of some kind. 
The Gadite cult may have been shared by Reuben : un- 
less, indeed, 1 Reuben’ in Gen. 30 14 was originally ‘Gad,’ 
whose birth has just been told of \v. n) : Gad could be 
called Leah’s son. If there underlies the story of the 
duda'im the fact of an old cult, it is a little difficult to 
extricate it naturally ; but it is noteworthy that the 
Issacharite tribal hero Tola, or his clan Puah, is said 
to be 4 son of Dodo ’ (nn \ the text of the passage, 
however, is doubtful ; see § 7). 

It seems certain that popular etymology connected the 
name Issachar with the Hebrew root -OSS'. ‘ wages ’ (cp 

3 Name the gloSS 0 [BAL] and Jos. £k 

fiL<rdov v^vofjievos) and in J’s form of the 
theory the hire had to do with the mandrakes (Gen. 
3O15). 1 It has been thought that religious ideas some- 
times led to the omission of certain tribe- names (cp 
Gad, § 2). If the omission of Issachar was inten- 
tional, the reason may have been political (see below, 
§ 4) ; but implications involved in the * Duda ' story 
might be enough. Or if the connection of the name 
with an Egyptian god Sokar (which is in fact one of 
the alternatives proposed by C. J. Ball, SBOT on Gen. 
30 18; see below, § 6) was held by some in ancient 
times, it is barely possible that this may have been dis- 
advantageous to the tribe. 

The first syllable of Issachar may possibly have been taken by 
J to be the Hebrew word (so We. TBS, p. y, also 95,/C, and 
Ball, op. cit.), the whole name being explained as ‘man of 
hire.’ Another popular explanation may have been 13b 
(cp Jer. 31 16 = 2 Ch. 15 7 Eccles. 49); perhaps also *13b Kb\ 2 
The theory that the name is compound is not impossible (cp 
§ 6). Many modern writers, however, incline to the view that 
it is simple. 8 Thus Ball compares the Arabic aSkar ; 4 Nestle 
( AJSL 18 175 f. [’97]) seems to favour Wellhausen’s comparison 
of the Nabataean name Sa^/nfA-os, 8 and Cheyne thinks Is- 
sachar is a popular corruption of Yizrahjel] ([VrIjTITOj which he 
has suggested as perhaps the original of Israel (SlOB'’) and of 
Jezreel (?Njnr) (see Jacob, S 6) : Jezreel lies on the borders of 
Issachar. On the second part of the name see further, below, 
86 . 


1 In E Leah gave up her handmaid to Jacob ( v . 18). 

2 The name appears in the consonantal text invariably as 

13rp\ This is printed 1DV&], that is with the FLr5 ; but in 
different authorities occur the following five other forms : 
(without daghesk), 13bb;, nabb;, IDbri; ; on which 

see Ginsburg, Introd. 250-254 (cp Baer-Del. Gen. 84 f). 

8 The view that the second p was meant to show that the p is 
p, not p, is supported by Nestle (AJSL 18 175 f, Trans. IX Or. 
Cong. 2 62) who, however, believes that the p was really \g. The 
double p may, however, be due to ‘ Volksetymologie.’ 

4 ‘Sorrel,’ or ‘reddish-brown’ of horses (cp Lane, ad voc., 
Wi. GI 2281, n. x); cp Gen. 49 x4a, and note the derivation of 
lien (see Ass). The phonetic equivalent of Issachar in Arabic 
is yalkur, which occurs as a tribal name (see, e.g., Yakfit 8288 
l. 14) ; cp Skidt' in a Minaean inscription from Mad&’ in $a!eh 
(DHM Ep. Denk. no. xxv. /. 4 ; see further Muller’s note, p. 48/. 

& Heid.P) 3, n. 5 ; 2nd ed. omits. 
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If we judged by appearances we should conclude that 
ShiM . in historical times Issachar played no im- 
hU U rv m P° rtant P^* Some of the kings of Israel, 
Binar J t however, appear to have been men of 
Issachar. 

There seems to be no sufficient reason to doubt that 
one of the older sources of Kings called Baasha • son 
of Ahijah, of the house of Issachar* (i K. 1607). 1 Of 
the origin of Omri nothing is said ; but that he also was 
of Issachar is for several reasons not improbable. 2 If 
then there is anything in the notion that there was a 
tendency to avoid mentioning Issachar (see above, §§ 
1-3) it might be suggested that under the Jehu dynasty it 
became the fashion to disparage the ‘house of Issachar.’ 
It would not be strange if this were so. On the other 
hand Jehu himself may have belonged to the house of 
Issachar.* 

That would be the most natural explanation of his being 
called in inscriptions of Shalmaneser II. ‘ son of Omri ' (K A T 
189/ ao8); note also the phrase ‘statutes of Omri' (Mic. 6 16: 
see Omri, i). However that may be, Jehu was a trusted general 
of Ahab and Jehoram. The last king of the line was slain 
near Ibleam. Jehu’s father's name is given as Jehoshaphat, 
the name (not a common one) of the governor of Issachar in the 
list in 1 K. 4, where in MT (v. 17) he is said to be son of Paruah, but 
Paruah should probably rather be Puah, the Issachar clan. 4 Jehu 
is oftener, however, called son of Nimshi. This is obscure ; but 
if we may explain it on the analogy of the Punic 0313 II to opj-n, 
Nimshi would imply the cult of a god 'gj, which might be the 
same as that referred to in the Issacharite Baasha [q.v .]. 6 
On the other hand Jehu may have been a southerner. 
There are not lacking features of his policy that would fit in 
with such a theory (see Jehu, f 2), and Nimshi may have been a 
southern name (cp Abishai, Amasa ; and, for the first part of 
the name, Naomi and Elnaam [1 Ch. 11 46]). 


Whether the dynasties of Omri and Jehu were from 
Issachar or not — and the saying in Gen. 49 14 f suggests 

k that Issachar supplied, rather than 

employed, gangs of labourers-there 
were not wanting influences that 
might have enabled men of that tribe to take a leading 
place. If * nature has manifestly set Esdraelon in the 
arms of Samaria,’ 6 it has also assigned it a different 
lot. Commenting on the ‘ Blessing ’ of Issachar (Gen. 
4914) G. A. Smith says (p. 383) ‘To the highlander 
looking down upon it, Esdraelon is room to stretch in 
and be happy.’ The most important point, however, 
is that the plain of Megiddo is the natural route from 
Sharon to the Jordan. From the earliest times it 
contained the sites of fortress towns (see Esdraelon). 
Though its connection with Ephraim and with Gilead 
was very close, we have no hint how it became connected 
with Israel ; perhaps in self-defence against the inroads 
of the still unsettled peoples of the east ; or in connec- 
tion with some other great struggle. 7 


1 ®A’ S oikov tiara-xap, indeed, may not be strong evidence 
confirmatory of MT ; but ® B need not be opposed really, fkkaav 

0 vtoc agcta may be a dittograph of Batura, v. a. due to homoio- 
teleuton (ovtov . . . oikov) (the vap of ® B ’s e^apafev [eYapaxtocrev 
(L)l for war of ® A’s twara^tv looks oddly like the end of uro-axapj 
® L adds IoTOgau of MT after 0«5&uia ( - 0«Aaav of ®b). 

* He was chief general under the * house of Issachar/ and we 
are Mat told his origin. It is plain that Ahab had a palace at 
Jezreel (although ‘which was in Jezreel’ in 1 K. 21 1 may be an 
insertion [® om.]), which continued to be the home of the 
family. The original owner of the hill of Samaria may have 
been an Issacharite (cp the clan of Shimron). It should not be 
ignored that in the Chronicler’s list of Davidic tribal princes, 
the prince of Issachar is called Omri (x Ch. 37 18). Naturally 
in such a list (cp Gray, HPN 185/ 188), no stress can be laid 
on this ; but traditional names do occur in the list : see Ephraim, 
Benjamin. (By a strange coincidence the plain of Megiddo is 
now called Meij ibn ’Amir.) Here might be mentioned also 
the Phoenician policy of the house of Omri Cp Smith, D.™ 
1487^, Guthe, GVIx-fi. 

* Still, one of his house was called Jeroboam. 

4 The i may be from Up which perhaps stood between 
and as in 1^“ 

and practically in v. \ mna ?3 “ nr mfi |3> 

1 wa. 

6 If the Jehu dynasty also belonged to the house of Issachar 
a political reason for the rise of a fashion of disparaging 
Issachar is hard to find. 

6 GASm. HG 379* 

7 Guthe (GVI 73), who accepts x S. 11 as it stands, infers from 
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It appears that at one time the plain of Megiddo was 
pretty completely under the power of the Philistines. 1 
a At least > the Zakkar(I) (Jh{k>ka- 

*^ n ~ wric ra-[y]), who were associated with them 
“ meB * had firmly established themselves at 
Dor in the 12th century. 8 Who the people were who 
suffered from these intruders we are not told. It might 
be supposed that they would hardly be Israelites, who 
probably settled first in the highlands ; that the strangers 
would be interested merely or mainly in the trade-routes 
and the cities lying on them, and that it was from them 
that these were won by Israel. That may be so. The 
struggle, echoes of which we find in Judg. 5 , may con- 
ceivably have had this very result. No more, however, 
can we be sure that the land was found in the un- 
disturbed possession of ‘Canaanites.’ We hear of 
the district first in the time of Thotmes III. and it 
was thereafter more or less continually in the power 
of Egypt or contesting that power. The Amaraa 
correspondence, however, shows us not only the open 
country but also the towns (e.g. Megiddo [AT/? 5 193]) 
threatened by the Habiri. The one thing that seems 
to be clear is that the population must have been even 
more than usually mixed. 8 

It is not impossible that some Egyptians might remain 
when Egypt finally withdrew. At least, there would 
be natives or settlers who had been attached to them 
in one capacity or another, especially mercenaries. 
The Egyptian derivation of the name Issachar referred 
to above (§3), therefore, is perhaps not quite impossible. 
Issachar is the only name of the ‘twelve tribes ’ (besides 
Naphtali) from which no gentilic is formed in the OT, 4 
which makes it not improbable that it is a compound 
name. The Moabites knew a neighbouring people as 
Ish-gad (see Gad, § i). It may be, then, that there 
was in the Gilboa district a community known to their 
neighbours by some such name as Is-sachar — i.e. , the 
men of the god Sakar — as Ish-gad were the men of 
the god Gad (Gad, § if ). 6 


Another theory (Che. Crit. Bib.) not open in the same way 
to the objection referred to below, regards as a popular 

euphonic adaptation of a primitive tribal name Ish-hires (Dinff') 
* man of the sun’ ; cp the place-name Beth-shemesh (Josh. 19 22); 
but the author of this theory prefers the explanation Yizrah [el] 
mentioned above (§ 3, end). 

The difficulty (referred to above) in the way of supposing 
that ‘ Issachar* contains a reference to a god Sokar, is that, al- 
though, according to the SakkSra list, a king of the second 
dynasty (the SesOkhris of ManStho) bore a name compounded 
with that of this deity, and such compounds were favourites 

i Erman, Anc. Eg. 159) in the old empire (cp Seker-h'a-ba’u ; 
>ieblein, Diet, de noms hit rogly£hiq ues , no. 1359 and others), 
there does not appear to be any evidence that the name of this 
god was used in forming proper names outside of Egypt. 


Saul’s choosing Bezek as mustering place (1 S. 11 8) that he 
counted on drawing from Issachar and the northern tribes. 
Bezek, however, is lust opposite Jabesh, and Winckler’s argu- 
ment (Gl 2 158, etc.;, that haul was a Jabeshite (cp Saul), is 
certainly plausible. ’Even if it were to be held, with Cheyne, 
that Jabesh-gilead is a corruption of some other name { Guthe’s 
inference is not conclusive : the mention of Bezek might be a 
consequence of the corruption (see Saul, § 1, near end). 

1 This statement may stand even if it should be held that the 
people referred to in the. original form of the story in Sam. as 
holding Israel in subjection were not the Philistines. See Saul, 
8 4, ana Zarbphath, where other related changes in the reading 
of the traditional story are proposed. 

2 WMM, MV AG, 1900, 1. ; cp Dor. 

8 Guthe thinks that Issachar and Zebulun came from across 
Jordan, and probably were pushed into their later seats by 
Joseph when it followed (GVf 50). Cp 8 8, end. 

4 In the case of nsre* r'K, however, in Judg. 10, it is just 
possible that a final ’ has been lost before the following mm. 
Otherwise we must insert D (Moore), or substitute it for r’K, 
before It is difficult, at all events, to follow Budde 

(ad loc .) m regarding the text as sound. Nu. 25 8 xi, which he 
cites, do not seem to be really parallel, the meaning there is ( the 
Israelite ’ ; here it is ‘on Issacharite.’ See, further, the article 
cited below, next col n. 3. 

8 Of the Egyptian god Sakar not very much is known. His 
name is met with chiefly in combination, as Ptah-Sokar, or 
Ptah-Osiris-Sokar. Originally apparently a sun-god, he ‘ became 
the god Kar of the Memphite Necropolis,’ ultimately giving 

his name to the modern village SalfV&ra (Wiedemann, Petrie). 
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It is true the letters SKR (130) occur in several proper names 
at Carthage : a god nblooiBn (CIS 1 #53 [354] ; cp nso'D "»n 
in a Maktar inscr., Lidzbarski, Ephemtris, 1 49); "DODIJ 
{CIS 1 367 373 ; Eut. 153) ; but in each case 130 is preceded by 
D» and the name 13 DD 13 P (In a Sidon inscription : Rev. et Ass. 
II. 3, p. 76 [*91]) seems to show that the divine name is not *130 
but 1300 * Nor is the name *?jm 30 f also at Carthage {CIS 
1 12x8 1354), decisive. There does not seem to be any unam- 
biguous case of Sy3 preceded by a divine name. *130 is there- 
fore probably, as elsewhere, for *131 (so Lidzbarski, Ephemeris , 
1 36). We find a Sacar (13b) in x Ch. 11 35, as father of 
David's hero Ahiam the Hararite (of Arad? Adora?) ; but in 
I) 2 S. 28 33 Sacar becomes Sharar. See also Ishsechel. 

In x CL 26 5 a certain Issachar is seventh son of Obed-edom ; 
but there may be dittography : *i3&p* 'Wfl. Similarly in the 
case of Sacar, the fourth son {v. 4) : n3bl 

The later history of Issachar is obscure (cp Scythians ). 
7 Later How few P® 0 ^ expressly said to 
^iaL ar u* have belonged to Issa ch ar has been 
noted already (g 4, begin.). For an 

6 6 interesting case see Shunamite, Shu- 

lamite ; for a tradition regarding N. Israel’s great 
prophet, see Hosea, § 9. With Belemoth, the name 
of his supposed birthplace, cp ®’s Baithemoth men- 
tioned below, § 8. 

On the Issacharite ‘spy’ (Nu. 18 7) see Joseph i., f x n. On 
the representatives of Issachar in the list (x K. 4) of Solomon’s 
prefects and in the Chronicler’s list (1 Ch. 27) of David’s captains 
fafr) of tribes (Omri) see above, $ 4, with footnote (4). 

In Tola we have a typical case of the equivalence of 

* genealogies ’ and ‘ annals. ’ According to Judg. 10 1 /. 

* Shamir in Mt Ephraim ’ boasted that it was the resting- 
place of Tola, son of Puah, son of Dodo, an Issacharite 
‘judge’ of Israel. In P’s ‘genealogy’ of Issachar 
part of this story appears as a simple list of names. 1 
For ‘Tola the son of Puah who dwelt (arv) in Shamir’ 
we find four sons of Issachar: Tola, Puah, Jashub 2 
(nur), Shimron. 

In the genealogical lists there is nothing equivalent to the 
‘ben Dodo’ inserted in Judg. 10 1 after Puah. It is therefore 
not improbable that ‘ ben Dodo ’ is to be explained as a marginal 
note, 8 and ‘ Mount Ephraim ’ as a (perhaps erroneous) gloss on 
Shamir or Shimron (®bal 2a/aapeia) ; cp Gen. 4613 Num. 
20 23./C 1 Ch. 7 1. It is not likely that the genealogy contained 
a name Kareah. 4 


With regard to the Issachar clan names it is remark- 
able that Shamir is a precious stone (Diamond, § 2), 
whilst Tola is a dye-producing worm, and Puah, 
apparently, a dye-producing plant. On this coincidence 
see, further, Zebulun. 


To the four names given in P the Chronicler adds eleven de- 
scendants of Tola, four of whom are ‘ sons ’ of Yizrah-yah (cp 
above, 8 3i end). 

P’s geographical details about Issachar are not clear. 

Instead of a ‘boundary’ {v. 18) we find a list of towns (omit 
AV ‘toward,’ RV ‘unto’ — t.s., the n of n^Kjnr — with the ver- 
sions), ending with a fragment of boundary 
8. P's boundary, {v. 22)— Tabor (®b yai Bpup [‘land of 
Tabor’?], ®A Oa <fno6, ®l Qafiwp, some 
MSS fkuOentoO : see below, n. 5), and two unknown places : 
Shahazumah and Beth-shemesh. The (thirteen : so Pesh. 8 ) 
towns in the list are Jezreel {Zer'ln) on a northern promontory 
of Gilboa, Chesulloth {Iksdl) below the hills of en-N2L§ira, 
Shunem (Sdlem) on the SW. slope of Nebi Dahi, Hapharaim 
perhaps (el-Farriye?) on the hills between Carmel and el-Lejjfln. 
Shion perhaps ('Ain Shalnf) across the plain NW. of Nebi 
Dahi, Anaharath perhaps (’ArrOne?) on the lower hills west 
of Gilboa, Rabbith fo.tr.], Kishion (Kidshon?; Tell abu 
KudSs?), Ebez (£»•), Remeth {q.v.\ En-Gannim {Jenin ), 
En-haddah (for En-harod?, 'Ain J&lOd), and Beth-pazzez. 
To these places is to be added Jarmuth Gosh. 21 28)= Ramoth 
(1 Ch. 7 73 [58]), which is the third of the four Levitical cities in 
Issachar : Kishion G°sh.)<=Kedesh (* Ch.), Daberath, Jarmuth 
= Ramoth, and En-gannim Qosh.)=Anem (i Ch.). 


1 On the question of the relative priority of P’s list and Judg. 
10 1, see the article referred to in n. 3. 

2 For the variants see Jashub. 

8 See an article on the genealogy of Issachar and Tola in the 
OLZ 8 366 f. [1900], where, for example, it is suggested that 
*ben Dodo’ possibly means 'son of his ddd' — a gloss due to 
the fact that Tola is ref ' * * sr. 

4 The reading Kopw ich 

omit 'ish Ytssdkdr , i or 

'•nggjr' (see preceding col. n. 4). 

8 © almost unanimously omits v. 22 b . MT reads ‘sixteen.’ 
Possibly ‘to Tabor’ (11305) was read as a place-name : Beth- 
bar (?) ; cp several of ® ’s variants. This would give sixteen towns. 
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According to Josh. 17 xo (also P) Issachar bordered 
on Manasseh on the (S. ) W. (cp Ephraim, § 6), whilst 
according to w. xi-13 (J) the most important cities in 
Issachar (see § 5) — Beth-shean, Ibleam, Taanach, 
Megiddo (with Dor) — were, ‘ with their districts,' claimed 
by Manasseh and eventually made dependent by Israel 
(cp Judg. 1 27 i Ch. 739). H. w. H. 

ISSHIAH (flj# [once 'man of 

Jah’ 1 ; iecc[e]lA [BAL]). 

X. AV Ishiah,^ an Issacharite (x Ch. 7 3, curta [B], tw. [A], 

a. AV J esi ah, a Korahite, one of David’s warriors (x Ch. 12 6, 
I.Tr’, [BK], «<rta [A], tctraovc [L], Jesia [Vg.]). See 

David, § xr (a hi.). 

3. The head of the b’ne Rehabiah (x Ch. 24 21 om. B, tccriac 

[A], tw<r. [L], Jesias [Vg.]) ; in 1 Ch. 2625 his name appears as 
Jeshaiah taaaxas [BA], t «<nj« [L]). 

4. AV Jesiah, b. Uzriel (Tahaziel), a Levite (1 Ch. 23 20, 
*<rtia [B], taw tar [L], Jesia. [Vg.]), of whose sons Zechariah is 
alone mentioned {ib. 24 25, icrta [B], a <r. and nr. [A], iwtriov [L]) 

5. Ishjjah, RV IS8hlJah, one of the b’ne Harim in list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 85, end); Ezra 10 3Z 
(icoma? [L])= 1 Esd. 9 32, Aseas {aatuas [BA]). 

ISSUE pft, -lipo, etc.), Lev. 12 7 15 * etc. See 

Medicine. 

ISTALCUBUS ( ictaXkoypoy [A]), i Esd. 840* See 
Zabud, 2, and cp Uthai. 

ISUAH (nr), I Ch. 7 30 ; RV ISHVAH. 

ISUI HJj?»), Gen. 46 x 7 ; RV Ishvi. 

I TALIAN BAND (h cttcipa h kaAoymenh 
itaAikh). ActslOi. See Cornelius, § 1, and cp 
Army, § 10. 

ITALY ( itaA 1 a)- From the age of Augustus the word 
Italy was used as a geographical term in the same sense 
in which we use it now. See further Rome ; Romans. 

It occurs four times in the NT, viz., Acts 10 1, ‘the Italian 
band ’(see Army, 8 io, Cornelius, 6 x); Acts 18 2, the expulsion 
of the Jews ‘ from Italy,’ || ‘from Rome ; Acts 27 1, Paul’s voyage 
to Italy, i.e., to Rome; Heb. 18 24, ‘those of Italy’ (see 
Hebrews, Epistle to, 8 9). 

ITCH (D^n), Dt 2827+. See Diseases, 3. 

ITHAI (W«), 1 Ch. 11 31. See Ittai. 

ITHAMAR (IDn'N, derivation uncertain, ‘ father of 
Tamar ’ ? 'N being perhaps for 'UK, cp Abiezer and 
I-ezer ; but 'N is more probably a fragment of a 
divine name, see Ichabod, Jezebel ; iQ&M&p [BAFL]), 
the name of a guild of priests which, to judge from 1 Ch. 
243/., was of less importance than that of Eleazar 
(q.v. ). See Genealogies, § 7 [iv.], Zadok, and cp 
C. Niebuhr, Gesch. d. ebr. Zeit alters, I280. It is in 
accordance with this that in the priestly genealogies 
Ithamar appears as the youngest (4th) son of Aaron, 
Eleazar being the third (Ex. 623 28 x Nu. 32/., cp Lev. 
106 12 16 [P]). In P’s description of the wanderings 
Ithamar is represented as superintending the Gershon- 
ites and Merarites (Nu.42833 78 ). The Koh&thites 
(to which the high-priestly family belonged) are not 
under his charge. The guild is mentioned again in 
the list of the returning exiles (Ezra82= 1 Esd. 829, tcra- 
fULpov [B]). It is curious to notice that in this passage 
the name occurs in connection with the b’ne Phinehas 
and Gershom. The supposition that Eli was a member 
of this guild is manifestly uncritical, and has been 
shown to rest upon a misunderstanding ; see Eli, § 2. 

, S. A. C. 

IT HIE L (PfcPlVK, perhaps ‘El is with me,’ cp IM- 
MANUEL ; and see Names, § 28), in list of Benjamite in- 
habitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii. , § 5 \b\ § 15 [1] a), 
Neh. 11 7+ (aiGihA [BA], C € 0 . [N 5 a dittographed c]. 
€0. [L]). 

Although the Nabataean name ?3 *jvk is closely parallel (CA 
2 196), its meaning is eaually uncertain — ‘ Bel exists,’ or, ‘ h 
whom Bel leads ' ; to render ' Bel is with me’ is, of course, impos 
sible, since the preposition nit is not used in Aramaic. 


1 Quoted by Driver {TBS 93) in connection with the 
mysterious Ishvi {g.v.). 
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ITHIEL AND UCAL (73*51 TQ'nm.fi, toic ttic 
T eyoyciN 0eoo kai ttayomai). personal names in 
Prov. 30 1, where RV renders ‘The words of Agur the 
son of Jakeh ; the oracle. The man saith unto Ithiel 
and unto Ucal.’ It is usual to retain ‘Agur son of 
Yakeh ’ as the name of some unknown Jewish or non- 
Jewish sage, but to get rid of Ithiel and Ucal by 
changes of points or consonants. Thus Kamphausen 
(Kau. US) renders v. x (after the heading), ‘ The man 
speaks (saying), I wearied myself about God, I wearied 
myself about God, and pined away' (^9^; so Del., 
Frank. ). This, however, implies an unusual construction 
of the verb with an accusative. Hitzig, Delitzsch, 
Frankenberg prefer to make Sr, ‘God,’ a vocative; 
but the context does not suggest an address to God. 

' Agur son of Jakeh ’ is almost equally hard to explain. 
Toy owns perplexity. 0 BKAC , however, puts us on the 
right track, rot? Trior. 8e(p represents Sr u;drdS, all of 
which can still be traced in MT, except that r stands 
for the second b (see further Crit. Bib . ). The text prob- 
ably is, ‘ The words of the man (called) hak-koh£leth, 
the guilty one, to those who believe in God. ’ Cp Kohe- 
LETH. T. K. C. 

ITHLAH (n^JV), Josh. 19 RV. AV Jethlah. 

ithmah (non’), a Moabite, named in David's army- 
list (i Ch. II46+ ; £0£M& [BX], i£0. [A], |£0 am [L]). 

ITHNAN (JJ1V, § 10), a town in the southern part 
of Judah, 1 mentioned along with Kedesh and Hazor in 
Josh. 1523 (ACOPKONMN KAI MAI NAM [B] for Hazor 
and Ithnan ; iQnazkJ) [A] for Ithnan, Ziph in v. 24 ; 
I0NAN [L]). See Ethnan. 

ITHRA (*niV), 2 S. 17 25 t. EV*fr Jether (q.v. , 3). 

ITHRAN ‘eminent’; cp Jethro). i. A 

Horite clan-name, Gen. 3626 (icdpav [ADE], id. [L]) = 
z Ch. I41 (7 edpap, [B], tedpav [AL]). See Dishon. 

2. In a genealogy of Asher {q.v., g 4 ii.), 1 Ch. 7 37 (depa [B], 
teBtp [A], om. L). In 1 Ch. 7 38 the name apparently recurs as 
Jether 6 ("in’, 1 cOyp [B], ttdtp [A]). gives eBpav ( i.e ., 
Ithran ?) for Ulla the father of Hanniel and Rizia (v. 39) ; see 
Arah, u 

ITHREAM (Din^^. § 46, cp Abiathar, Jether, 
Jethro, Ammi [Names with], and see below ; see 
also Gray, HPN 49 55 ; i£0pAAM [B], i£0poAC 
[Jos.]), the sixth son of David by Eglah, aS. 3s 
(ei£0ApAAM [A], |£0pAM [L]), I Ch. 83 (|0ApAM 
[B], |£0 pa[a]m [AL]) ; see David, § 11 d. The name 
is miswritten Jerimoth {q.v. , 9) in 2CI1. 11 18, where 
we should probably read ‘ Mahalath (see Mahalath), 
daughter of Ithream and of Abihail daughter of Saul.* 
The Chronicler, who draws from an older source, not 
knowing Abihail (a name corrupted elsewhere into 
Michal) as a daughter of Saul, has emended Sirp 
into 3R'7K (Eliab). Accepting the old view which 
identifies Ithream's mother Eglah (q.v.) with Michal, 
Klostermann suggests that Ithream (i.e. , ‘residue of a 
kinsfolk’) described the child of Michal as a repre- 
sentative of the almost extinct family of Saul. In itself 
this view is not implausible (cp Judg. 76), at least if 
Klostermann’s explanation of Eglah be in some form 
accepted ; but it seems to the present writer to be 
opposed by the analogy of the names Rehoboam, Jero- 
boam. To explain Rehoboam as ‘ the people is wide,’ 
and Jeroboam as * the people increases ’ (see Names, 

§ 46) appears arbitrary ; am in such names (when 
genuine) is, at any rate in the older period , presumably 
a divine title (see Ammon, §1), and Ithream ought to 
mean ' the (divine) kinsman is pre-eminence. ’ T. K. C. 

XTHRITES, THE (nJVH, ai 0 aA€IM [BA], 0 € 0pi 
[L]), a family of Kiijath-jearim, 1 Ch. 253 (see Shobal). 
In 2 S. 2838 1 Ch. 11 40 Ira and Gareb are called Ithrites : 

1 So Jerome {OS 118 33, ‘ Ethnan in tribu Juda’) and Eusebius 

\ib. 254 57, E0vafi Iov&o). 
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2S. (aideipaios [B # ], edapatos [B a - b ], cddevaiot [B], 
edpaios, Tedpirrjs [A], icdepti, tedep. [L]), Ch. (vjdypei, 
lodrjpei [B], tdrjpet, todr/pci [X], icdepi [A], t edpt [L]). In 

2 S. 2338 a ideipaios [B] seems to suggest a reading 
(Th. , Klo. , Marq., H. P. Smith) — i.e., a native of 
Jattir (q.v.), in the hill country of Judah (Josh. 1648 
21 14). 

ITTAH-KAZIN (pVg nfiT), Josh. 19 13 , RV Eth- 

KAZIN. 

ITTAI ('AX, €00ei [BA], 161 [L], £0ic [Jos. Ant. 
vii. 92], eodaios [ib. 10 1]). 1. A Gittite, who with 600 

Philistines entered into David’s service shortly before 
Absalom’s rebellion (2 S. 15x8/ [npoc] C6006I [B in 
v. 19]). So far as the text is intelligible, it would appear 
that Ittai — his name was probably once in v. 18b , thus pro- 
viding a natural introduction to v. 19 a — was a ‘ stranger ’ 
(nsj) who had been exiled from his native place (reading 
?(ppaD, ( 55 , Vg. ), and David advises him to return and 
take back his brethren with him, adding a benediction 1 
(see Truth). In the fight against Absalom, he is a 
commander of the third part of the army. The rapidity 
with which Ittai, who when we first meet him had only 
been a short time with David (2S. 15 20, sjjtfia Stop) . 
springs to the high position of commander along with 
Joab and Abishai (2S. I82512) is surprising. It is 
natural to suppose that he was one of David's well-tried 
warriors, perhaps one who had been with him during 
his residence at Ziklag. It is hardly safe to identify 
him with 2 (below). 

2. Ittai, one of David’s heroes, who, probably to distinguish him 
from 1 (above), is styled ‘ b. Ribai from Gibeah of the children of 
Benjamin,’ 2 S. 23 29 {eaBaei [B], om. A, eBBi [L])=i Ch. 11 31 
Ithai (’n’R, aipei [B], aiflei [K^, rflov [A]). S. A. C. 

ITUREA — i.e., the territory of the Iturceans, which 
should mean especially (see Ishmael, § 4 [7], and cp 
GASm. HG 545) the southern part of the Antilibanus. 
It is mentioned in AV of Lk. 3i, where the appear- 
ance of the new prophet, John the Baptist, is elabor- 
ately dated. The passage which, according to RV, runs, 

‘ . . . and his brother Philip (being) tetrarch of the 
region of Ituraea and Trachonitis,’ and according to AV, 

‘ . . . of Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis,' is 
in Greek (Ti. WH), ^iXlmrov 5k rod &5e\<f>ov avrov 
Terpapxovvros rrjs T rovpatas Kal Upaxuvlndos X&pas- 
Which of the renderings is correct? It is important 
to notice that in Acts 16 6 the AV and the RV differ once 
more. The best MSS have rijv Qpvylav Kal TaXariKrjP 
Xi bpav (so Ti. WH). This, as appears from Acts 18 23 s 
(if the text is right), should mean, in Lk.’s style, 
‘Phrygia and the region of Galatia.’ Herod Philip, 
then, on this view of Lk.’s meaning, held a tetrarchy 
composed of two districts called respectively Ituraea 
and Trachonitis ; but here two difficulties arise. 

a. It is at any rate doubtful whether there is a single 
Greek writer before Epiphanius 3 (Hcer. 19) and 
Eusebius (OS 268 93) who uses ’Irovpala, ‘ Ituraea,’ as 
the name of a country. 

Appian, in a list of countries, mentions TLaXouorivriv Kal tt jy 
’Irovpayov* {Civ. 67), and though in Jos. Ant. xiii. 1 3 Dindorf 
reads ‘IrovpaCav, Niese’s and Naber’s reading ’Irovpauov is 
proved to be right by the following words, which refer to the 
people of the Ituraeans.® 

Tnis, however, is the less serious difficulty. In Acts 18 23 it 
is possible to read with (apparently) Pesh. ttjv TaXaTiKyv Kal 
Qpvyiay \topav, and apart from Lk.’s presumed usage, 6 it would 
be not unnatural to understand the words of Lk. 8 1 as implying 
that Ituraea and Trachonitis were partly at any rate the same 
region. 


1 On the text see Dr. ad loc. 

2 rr}v raAarucrjv x t ?P av Ka <- Qpvyiav [Ti. WH]. 

8 Ramsay, Expositor, ’94 a, p. 52. 

4 Ramsay, ib. pp. 52, 146. 

8 n-oAejiTjous plTOvpatovs] xai woAAijv avruiv rift W 

lovSauf vpo<rKTMrap.tvoq. 

8 See Chase, Expositor, ’93*, p. 405. Blass and Chase are on 
one side, Lightfoot and Ramsay on the other, in the interpreta- 
tion of Acts 16 6. 
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b. The next difficulty is geographical. It is quite 
conceivable that a wild, semi-nomadic race like the 
Ituraeans may, when their home on the Antilibanus 
was taken from them, have migrated into Trachonitis 
(proper), and that this region was therefore sometimes 
spoken of as Ituraean. G. A. Smith very aptly refers 
to the migration of many Druses from the Lebanon to 
the Jebel Hauran (to the SE. of the Haurfin, on the 
edge of the desert), which has therefore acquired the 
second name Jebel ed-DrOz. There is, however, no 
historical proof that the Ituraeans migrated in this way, 
and that hence their name attached itself to this new 
abode ; and in view of the extreme care with which Lk, 
describes the date of the Baptist’s appearance, it cannot 
be thought likely that Lk. would have used this second, 
popular name (‘the Ituraean region’) for Trachonitis, 
when there were other territorial names which had so 
much better a claim to be referred to in connection with 
Herod Philip. 

For of what did the tetrarchy of Herod Philip consist ? 
Josephus tells us. It was Batansea, Trachonitis, 
Auranitis, and certain parts of the ‘ house of Zeno (or 
Zenodorus)’ about Paneas (Ant. xvii. 11 4, BJ ii. 63). 
Now even if we grant (for argument’s sake) that the 
latter territory, 1 not (according to the hypothesis just 
now rejected) Trachonitis proper, may be intended by 
‘the Ituraean (region)' in Lk. 3x, who can think it 
likely that Lk. would mention the region of Paneas a in 
preference to the names of more important territories ? 
Surely he would rather have selected Gaulanitis (Jos. 
Ant. xvii. 8 1) or Auranitis (xvii. 11 4). Is it not on the 
whole probable that he actually did so ? No names are 
more liable to corruption than those of places. In the 
very passage which has occasioned this article (Lk. 3i) 
there are traces of the existence of a false reading 
'ISovfiaias for 'Irovpalas ; what if Troupcuas itself is a 
corruption of avpavlndos ? Omit 18, which, after it, 
would be a natural transcriptional error, and you have 
a group of letters which might easily be confounded 
with iTovpatas. This is preferable, not only to the 
rather improbable conjectures mentioned above, but 
also to the suggestion of Holtzmann (HC 1 57) that by 
an anachronism the evangelist assigns to Philip the 
territory afterwards possessed by Agrippa. 

See the discussion between Chase and Ramsay, and between 
Ramsay and G. A. Smith in the Expositor , ’93^, ’94® ; and 
cp Schiirer, Hist. 2, Appendix x. T. K. C. 

IVAH (rw), 2 K. 18 34, RV Ivvah. See Avva. 

IVORY (|G^, ‘tooth,’ implying that the Hebrews 
knew that ivory was not a horn ; MT, and consequently 
EV, twice assume that D*3PI^* also means ‘ ivory ’). 

Apart from such sources as the tusks of fossil ele- 
phants and allied animals, and of the narwhal, etc., 
which may practically be neglected, ivory is derived 
from the incisor teeth or tusks of the Elephant ( q.v . ). 
It is the solid dentine or central substance of teeth, 

1 No stress can be laid on Eus. OS 26893, Trovpata -q rat 
Tpaxutvtrti ; for, though Eusehius was a native of Palestine, he 
does not escape geographical mistakes, especially when dealing 
with the E. of the Jordan. 

2 G. A. Smith argues that ‘if the name [of the Ituraeans] 


'94a, p. 236). Schiirer, too, remarks ( Hist . 2 11 ff^) that this 
district formerly belonged to the Ituraean state. 

# D*3»TIB* (iK. 10 22 2CI1.921, AVmg. ‘elephants' teeth,’ < 
i\e<f>dvrivoi [only A in 1 K.]) has been taken to mean ‘ tooth of the 
habbim ’ (D*3H), which Schrader (KA 7T 2 ) 187) connects with 
Ass. Kin al-ab , ‘ tooth of halab ’ ; but the authority for this sup- 
posed Assyrian name for the elephant is most insecure (cp 
Elephant, n. 2). ‘ Ivory ‘ in Ass. is Sinni-plri, or, in the Amama 
tablets, Sinni-biri (cp Zeit. f. VOlkerpsych. 18 249), and, unless 
we emend 0*3,1 to ?*S,1 (‘elephant,’ cp Syr. !U. etc.), it is 

best either to identify with the Egypt ab, ebu (cp Lat ebur), 
* elephant ’ (with this we might combine the theory of an ultimate 
Sanskrit onginal [ibkas ? cp cAtyo?]), o r to read ‘ivory and 
ebony’ (O'JSnQ) jrf) as proposed elsewhere (see Ebony). 
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which, alike on account of its mass, its fine elastic 
quality, and its property of taking a high polish, has 
always had a high commercial value. 

The Tyrians, it appears, obtained ivory from 
Dedanite or Rhodian merchants (Ezek. 27 15 ; see 

1 Source Dodanim) ; the Israelites, in Solomon's 

' * time, through a ship or ships of their own, 

from Ophir (q.v., 1 K. 10aa, cp v. 18). It is generally 
supposed that part of this ivory came from India, 1 
though the African elephant has always been the main 
source of the commodity (this on account of the large 
size of the tusks, and because there are tusks in both 
the male and the female). Assyria received a small 
quantity from Egypt through Phoenicia — usually in the 
form of skilfully chiselled plaques or ornaments. Gener- 
ally, however, it was imported in its rough state ; the 
Assyrians themselves worked it up. This will account 
for the different style and character of the actual finds (cp 
Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chald. 2 319 ff . ). The Egyptians 
obtained their ivory partly from Ethiopia, which was 
reputed to be very rich in it (cp Pliny, 810), partly from 
Cyprus (Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 317 322 ; WMM, As. u. 
Eur. 336, n. 2 ; cp Ohnefalsch - Richter, Kypros , 
1 140 191 ; Egypt, § 33). On the coast of Asia Minor 
there was an ivory industry of great antiquity (cp II. 

4141-144)- 

Ivory being a hard and durable substance, many 
articles, carved and veneered, have survived to our 

2 TTae time both * n Egy P t and (especially) in As- 
’ u ’ syria. Cant. 5 14 has been quoted as referring 

to such objects ; but 'eleth (nyy) perhaps rather suggests 
a mass of ivory than an artistic product (see Siegfried, 
ad loc. ). ‘ Vessels of ivory ' are mentioned only in 

Rev. 18 12 ; but ivory was used by the Israelites as well as 
other peoples in the decoration of palaces (1 K. 2239 ; 
cp Am. 3 15 and, if correct, Ps. 458 [9]). The Ninevite 
palaces were certainly inlaid with ivory (cp Horn. Od. 
463, chambers of Menelaus). Amos (64) refers in 
anger to the ‘ beds of ivory ’ of the nobles of N. 
Israel (the reference to Zion in 61 can hardly be 
original). 2 In Taylor’s cylinder inscription it is said 
that in the tribute of Hezekiah to Sennacherib were 
‘ivory couches, splendid seats of ivory’ (Schr. KA 71 2 > 
293 ; cp Bed, § 5). Rather strangely we read in Cant. 
7 4 [5] of a ‘ tower of ivory. ’ Some particular tower 
seems to be meant (cp v. 5 44) ; but where and what was 
it? Delitzsch thinks that it was panelled with ivory 
externally — a difficult supposition (see below). Among 
the Phoenicians ivory was used to ornament the ship’s 
3 Other dec k (or rudder [?] Ezek. 276), just as, at 
a. utne an ear jy a g e> ivory was used by the 
references. Q ree ^ s j n t h e handles of keys or bosses 
of shields, etc. It is probable, however, that the above 
list of references should be shortened. 

Thus in Ps. 458 [9] and Cant. 7 4 [5] ‘ ivory,’ only appears 

through a corruption of the text. In the former passage JV 
should probably be ‘ ointments ’ (Che. Ps. f 2 )), and in the 

latter should be T n (Wi.) or VJb (Che.). See Winckler 
(A OF l 293 /.), and more fully Cheyne (JQP, Apr. ’99), who 
takes * the tower of Lebanon which looks towards Damascus ’ to 
be a variant of ‘ the tower of Senir.’ 

Some additions, however, may be made to the list. 
Thus in 1 K. 10 22 many read ‘ ivory and ebony ’ for ‘ ivory ’ ; 
in 1 Ch. 29 2 the same reading is possibly right for * onyx stone ’ ; 
and in Is. 2 16a * ships of Tarshish ’ should not improbably be 
‘ palaces of ivory.’ See Ebony. 

A. E. S.— S. A. C. — T. K. C. 

IWAH (nw), AV Ivah, 2K.I834 19 x 3 Is. 37 x 3 t. 

See Avva. 

IV V (kiccoc)» 2Macc. 67. See Bacchus. 
IYE-ABARIM (DnilfH ”?), Nu. 8844 RV, AV 

IjE-ABARIM. 

1 J. Kennedy’s article (JR AS, Apr. *98, pp. 241-288) cornea 
to a different conclusion. See Trade and Commerce. 

2 Cheyne would change p»g, ‘ Zion,’ into |mx (see Zarbthan). 
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IYIM 

ITU (D«r), Nu. 3845 RV, AV Iim. 

ITOB (3i*t<), Job It RV"*, EV Job. 

IZHAB pn^. • it (?) shines ' or ' oil,' § 54 ; )c (c]A&p 
[BAFL]), b. K&hath, a Levitical family name (Nu. 819, 
AV Izehar ; Ex. 6x8, icc*X*P [ B ] ICCCAAp [F] ; 
ib. 91, CAAp[F]; Nu. 16 x, I&CCA&P [F*], P; 1 Ch. 
6a [5a8], 18 [63], I6CCAAP [L] ; 38 [623], 23xai8f). 
In 1 Ch. 62a [7] the name is less correctly Amminadab 
(but uraaap [AL]) ; see Amminadab (3). See Gene- 
alogies i. , § 7 (iii. c). 

The gentilic is IzlULTlte (HjlXJ, x Ch. 2122, urtrapu [B], icrcraapi 
[A], viol uraap [L] ; 26 23, unraap [B], AL as 21 22 ; ib. 20, ttraapti 
[Bj, tKoopi. [A], u<r<raafH [L] ; AV once Izeharlte, Nu. 8 27, 6 
a aptcts [B*l, ivv. [B*b] f aaapitf [A], t<r<r. [FL]). 

IZHAR , RV; AV JEZOAR (IH^, kt. ; trfiT| t kre), a 
son of Ashhur [g.v.] of Judah ; i Ch. 47 (cAAP [BA]* 
€ICAP [L]). For kre, see Zohar, 3. 


JABBOK 

TST.TATT (H^ 7 ^), I Ch. 8x8 RV, AV JEZLIAH. 

IZRAHIAH (iTJTIP, ‘Yahwfc rises,’ §§ 35, 53; cp 
Zerahiah) b. Uzzi, an Issacharite : 1 Ch. 73 
[B], lezp&A [A* ’ a ], lezpiA [A 1 and A], . 

[L]), cp Zerahiah b. Uzzi (1 Ch. 66 [63a] etc.). The 
identical name appears also in the EV under the form 
Jezrahiah [7.V.]. 

IZRAHITE, (rn?*H). I Ch. 278 . See Zerah. 

IZRI ('W—i.e., a man of a Jezerite, see 

Jezer), a son of Jeduthun (1 Ch. 26 n, *")¥*?, l€CAp[e]i 
[BA], iez. [L v ‘ h])- In r Ch. 263 his name appears 
as Zeri (ns ; <roup[e]4 [BAL]). 

TftZIAH (iW), EzralOas RV, AV Jeziah. 


J 


JAAKAN (JglP), 1 Ch. I42+ RV, AV Jakan (, q.v .). 

JAAKOBAH (rQpJP, § 73; cp Ash ar el ah, Jeshar- 
elah, a Simeonite name (1 Ch. 436: igokaBa [B], 
JAK- [A], igkeBa [L]). 

JAALA [Gi. BA], other readings 'J?) and n?r* 
[Gi.]), Neh.758, or Jaalah (n*?I?\ §§ 53 , 68 ), Ezra 2 56. 
The b’ne Jaala, a group of children of 4 Solomon’s 
servants’ (see Nethinim, and cp Ezra ii. , § 9). 

The readings are : Neh. 7 58 (icAtjA. [B], learjX [KA], leSaAaa 
[L])=Ezra 2 56 (teijA a [B], ieAa [A], lefiAaa [L])=i Esd. 533, 
JEELI (ie[t]rjA.[e]t [BA], tefiAaa [L]>. 

JAALAM, RV Jalam (D^, §§ 54, 64 ; lepAoM 
[BADEL], an Edomite clan, 4 son 4 of Esau (see Edom, 
§ 2), Gen. 36 s (lerAoyM [E]) 14x8 (ierAcoM [i^ id ]) ; 
1 Ch. I35 (ierAAOM [L]). 

JAANAI, RV Janai also W [Gi.]), a Gadite 
(clan), 1 Ch. 612+ (i&ncin [B], -nai [A], icoani [L] o 
rpAMMATEYC ; cp Shaphat [4]). 

JAAB(^),Ps.l 326 R\ r,n if- SeeKiRjATH-jEARiM, §3. 

JAARfe-OREGIM (D^N nj£), 2 S. 21 19 ; see 
Elhanan, § 2. 

JAARESHIAH ( WW), 1 Ch. 8 27 RV, AV 
Jaresiah (q>v.). 

JAASAU, RV Jaasu, RV“* Jaasai Kt. 

Wicp^«tw,§§ 31, 52), one of the b’ne Bani in list 
of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i. , § 5, end), 
Ezra IO37 ( iasi [Vg.], 'uthi [Pesh.], kai 6TTOIHCAN, 
i.e. , [BN A], om. L), whose name may be re- 

cognised in the Eliasis of || 1 Esd. 934 (eAlAceiC [BA], 
om. L, formation analogous to nbl/pN). 

JAASIEL § 31; ‘El performs,’ one of 

David’s heroes, 1 Ch. 11 47, AV Jasiel (eccemA [B], 
ec. m, eccmA [A], iecc. [L]). He is called 
(6 ixe ivapcia, [BN], 6 fxeaupia [A], 6 fxaaapia [L], de 
m a sob 1 a [Vg.]). AV and RV (by a virtual emenda- 
tion of the text) render this 4 the Mes(z)obaite.’ 

The reading is conflate; we must read either ’SXQrt, ‘the 
Mizpahite,’ or nB2fQD, ‘ from Mizpah.’ The designation was no 
doubt suggested by 1 Igal ben Nathan of Mizpah * in 2 S. 2836 
(see Igal, 2). fl and 2 were easily confounded (cp the play on 
TUZD and nSlflD in Gen. 81 49 52). Probably Mizpah in Benjamin 
is meant by the Chronicler, who gives the name Jaasiel to a 
Benjamite prince, b. Abner, in 1 Ch. 272 X (curei ijp [B], *avt\k 
IAJL lOMTTT. [LI, MUzW[Vg.]). 

On the names in x Ch. 11 413-47, see David, f xx ( a ii.). 

T. K. C. 
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JAAZANIAH (-in^JN!, § 32 ; 4 Yahw6 hears or 
•weighs’; cp Azaniah ; iT^TN^, Jer. 353, Ezek. 11 1 ; 
Jer. 408 ; rMJJ, Jer. 42 x ; lezONlAC [BNALQ]). 
x. Son of the Maacathite ; a captain (2 K. 2823 ; o (Jonas [B] ; 
Jer. 408 , Jezaniah). Probably identical with Jezaniah b. 
Hoshaiah, Jer. 42 1 (a£apia? [BKAQ]) — in 432 called Azariah 
[g.v. t 16] (afapia? [B«?AQ], ajjaxapias [K*]), which is read by 
0 [except Q ra £-] in the former passage. Cp Johanan (9). 

2. b. Jeremiah, a Rechabite head (Jer. 353 ; iryoptav [BRA]). 

3. b. Shaphan, head of seventy elders of Israel in a vision of 
Ezekiel (Ezek. 8 11 ; tevonas [BQ*]). 

4. b. Azzur, a leading Jerusalemite (Ezek. 11 x ; le^ona!/ 
[BAT]). 

JAAZER p!|P), Nu. 21 32, etc. See Jazer. 


JAAZIAH (-injir, 4 Yahw6 strengthens, ’ cp Jaaziel ; 
§ 29 ; ozteliA [BA], OZIAC [L]), one of the ‘sons’ of 
Merari (1 Ch. 2426 /. ). 

J AAZI EL ‘God strengthens,’ cp Jaaziah ; 

§ 29), a Levite, of the second degree, a temple musician 
(1 Ch. 15 18, ozemA [BN], moyA [A], igihA [L]). 

For ‘ Zechariah, Ben, and Jaaziel we should, omitting p, read 
* Zechariah and Jaaziel ’ (®l Z. vio? t.), cp Ki. SBOT ‘ Chron.,' 
adloc. With the omission of the initial » the name appears 
again in v. 20 as Viy (Aziel, o^[e]«]A [BKAL]). The proper 
vocalisation is undoubtedly a reading to which the 

versions point. 

JABAL (^31)' Gen * 42 °^* Sec Cainites, § ii. 


JABBOK (P2 P, iaBok [BADEFL], but iaBcok [L 
in Josh. 12z Judg. 11 13 22] ; iaBakxoc or 10BAKOC 

1 Course etc ^ os ‘ Ant i# 2 ° 2 ])* The ‘ luxuriant 

1. course, etc. river . is the significant name of the 

tortuous stream which divides the hill-country of Gilead 
(see Gilead, § 3), and finally reaches the Jordan just 
above ed-Damiyeh (see Adam, i. ), about 25 m. in a 
straight line N. of the Dead Sea. Like the Arnon it has 
a continuous stream ; the whole course, not counting the 
windings, is over 60 m. (G. A. Smith). It is now called 
(from its clear blue colour) the Nahr ez-Zerka. It is 
famous in Hebrew tradition from its connection with 
Jacob’s change of name (Gen. 32 22 [23]), and also as 
the boundary between the kingdoms of Sihon and Og. 
In Dt. 3 16 Josh. 122 it is called ‘the border of the 
B’ne Ammon ’ ; the phrase applies to the upper part of 
the Jabbok, where, circling round, it passes Rabbath- 
Ammon, near which are its sources. Cp Nu. 21 24 
Judg. 11x3 22. On the N. of the Jabbok are the 
ruins of Gerasa (see Gilead, § 7), between which place 
and Philadelphia, Eusebius (OS 26378 130 30) rightly 
places the river. f. b. 
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JABESH 


JABIN 


At what precise part of the Jabbok the ford referred 
to in Gen. 32 aa [33] may be supposed to be, is uncertain. 
2 Th e story containing the reference 

in Gen. 32 32 M is com P° site ’ and the narrators J 
L dJt and E appear to be not quite con- 
sistent (see Gilead, § 3). The Zerka is ‘always 
fordable, except where it breaks between steep rocks ’ 
(GASm. HG 584). That there is any play on the word 
Jabbok, as if there were * some sympathy between the 
two tortuous courses’ (ibid.), is scarcely probable. 
We have two explanations of names in the narrative 
already (Israel and Penuel), and hardly expect a third. 
Besides, there is the possibility that in the original 
narrative the Yarmuk (which is the boundary between 
Gilead and Bashan), not the Jabbok, was the river 
referred to. 

The word rendered ‘wrestled’ is another difficulty. Not 
improbably has become corrupted out of 

owing to the vicinity of 53'. See Crit. Bib. 

F. B. , § 1 ; T. K. C. , § 2. 


JABESH or i.e., ‘dry’;* (e)i*B(e)ic 
[BAL], iaBhcoc, IABiCOC, iaBiC [Jos.]), or, more 

1. References. Ja»esh - gilead 0$i 

IAB(e)lC [THC] THC r^A' 

aAitiAoc). the scene of Saul’s first warlike exploit 
(Saul, § 1), and the place where his bones were for a 
time buried (1 S. lli-io 3I1X-13 2 S. 21 12 1 Ch. 
10 n /), It is mentioned in the Am. Tab. (Jabili, 
23 7 28). The importance of Jabesh was recognised by 
David. By sending presents to its citizens (2 S. 26, 
crit. emend. ; see SAUL, § 5), he sought to counteract 
the policy of Abner, and to promote his own candidature 
as king of all Israel. Very possibly, too, Jabesh was 
the birthplace of Shallum and of Elijah (see Siiallum, 

1 ; Elijah, § i, n. i). It is, however, only a late post- 
exilic narrative (Judg. 21 8-14) which asserts that in the 
time of the Judges, by a combined effort of all Israel, the 
population of Jabesh-gilead was exterminated, with the 
exception of four hundred virgins who «\vere married 
to the survivors of Benjamin (see Benjamin, § 5 ; 
Judges, § 13). How long did the importance of 
Jabesh last? Does Josephus mean to say, in his 
paraphrase of 1 S. 11, that Jabesh was in his day still 
the ‘metropolis’ of the Gileadites 2 (Ant. vi. 5 1)? At 
any rate, in the time of Eusebius it was only a village 
(KtbfiTj), which is described by him as on the eastern 
tableland, six R.m. from Pella, on the road to Gerasa 
(OS 2688i ; cp 22698, and Jer. Comm, ad Jud .). The 
great city of Pella had risen beside it and been made 
capital of the province ; this probably led to the 
decline of Jabesh and its final ruin. 

The site is a matter of doubtful conjecture. Robinson 
(BR 339) thought that Jabesh might be on the site of 

2 Rita ed “Deir ( ‘ the convent ’), on the S. bank of the 

* * wady, about 6 miles from Fahl or Pella ; but 

this place is perched upon an eminence difficult of 
access, and quite off from the road leading from Pella 
to Jerash. 3 The ruins of Meriamin, however, which 
-evidently belong to a large and ancient town, are not 
exposed to this objection ; they are at a distance of one 
hour forty minutes from Pella. No pther site, according 
to Merrill, comes into competition with this (see, how- 
ever, Buhl, 259). About Meriamin there is plenty of 
room for an army to operate. Robinson did not 
actually visit ed-Deir, which cannot be the true site. 
At any rate, the old nafne Jabesh still survives in that 
of the Wady Yfibis, which enters the Jordan valley 


1 See Names, § 100. The name doubtless belonged first to 
the wady, then to the town also (Moore, Judges, 447). 

2 He says ux 0 is S’iorlv avnj, but he continues in the historic 
present irepim. 

3 Merrill, Bast of the Jordan, 430 ; so Oliphant, Land of 
Gilead, 174. On the Roman road referred to, cp Schumacher, 
Across the Jordan, 277 f. Van de Velde (2349-352) and Porter 
{Handbook, 317) agree with Robinson ; Furrer (in Eiehm, 664 a ) 
gives his weighty authority to Merrill’s site. 
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about 10 m. SSE, from Beis&n (Bethshan), nearly 
opposite Ibzik (Bezek). T. K. C. 

JABESH (l father of Shallum [g. v. , i. 1], 2 K. 
151013/. (i&BeiC [BAL] ; in v. 10 aB- [A]). It is prob- 
able, however, that ‘ son of Jabesh ’ means ‘ a man of 
Jabesh-gilead’ (so Klo., St., We.). See Ginath. 

JABEZ (p39J, IfABHC, [-AAA6C [B]i lArBHC, 
TABhc'CA], iaBihc, iaBhA, iaB[c]ic [L])* Accord- 
ing to the MT (1 Ch. 49/ ) Jabez is like Melchizedek, 

‘ without father or mother,’ and the place which bears 
his name (1 Ch. 255) is of ' unknown site ’ (Hastings, 
BD 2524^) ; but the riddle can with some probability 
be solved. 

3y’ in pay* (1 Ch. 255) is a duplication of War' (Kr., ®) ; y 
is a corruption of p, the first letter of nnp ; nH in nnp fell out 
owing to the following m. A misplacement of words followed, 
and TDD in TSD“n*1p was mistaken for ’"lfiD (i.e., D'*T5b). 

Probably the true reading is TSD*nnp ’atf’ ronfiroi, 

‘ and the families of the inhabitants of Kirjath-sepher ’ 
(called Beth-gader [?] in v. 51 ). 2 The names of the 
' families ’ referred to also became corrupted. Tir'athaim 8 
probably conceals cnjr or d'jtwj, men of Jattir [^.v.], 
or of Jattirah ; Shimathim 4 should be Q'nyDF.t7K» men of 
Eshtemoa ; and Sucathim 5 should be crnate', men of 
Socoh or Socah. 8 All the places referred to are to the 
SW. of Hebron, in the neighbourhood of Debir or 
Kirjath-sepher. The Chronicler adopted the statement 
which his authority gave, but seems to have been 
puzzled by the (corrupt) word ‘Jabez.’ He probably 
supposed that a person called Jabez was connected 
with the early history of Kirjath-sepher, and pro- 
duced a new story to account for the * enlargement of 
the border’ of Kirjath-sepher in connection with the 
supposed derivation of Jabez (from ' oseb , ‘ pain’). This 
story is a substitute for that in Judg. 1 14 f (Josh. 
15x8/); there is no party feeling in it (C. Niebuhr) ; 
it expresses the Chronicler’s perplexity, and also, in the 
prayer of Jabez, his piety. Probably v. 9 /. should 
come after v. 13 ; the * brethren ’ of ' Jabez ’ should be 
the sons of Kenaz. 

This view of the passage precludes conjectures as to the Kenite 
‘ scribes ’ of whom MT speaks (cp Bertholet, Die S tel lung der 
Israeliten , etc., 80, n. 1). No ‘scribes’ were referred to m the 
original text. The latter part of 1 Ch. 255 must be taken by 
itself. It alludes to the fact that the Kemtes dwelt in the S. of 

i udah ; and it is probable that there is a lacuna in the text (cp 
Iemath). T. K. C. 

JABIN (\'y, § 53 ; ‘ He (God) perceives’ ; i*B[e]lN 
[BNARTFL]), king of Hazor (see Hazor, i), who 
warred against Zebulun and Naphtali (Judg. 427, tafieiv 
[A] ; and 1 S. 12 9 [<S only] ; ia(3iv [L], [ejtajSeis [BA]). 
He has really little to do with the narrative in 
Judg. 4, which in its present form has been shown 
to consist of a combination of the story of Jabin with 
that of Sisera (q.v.) against Israel. By making 
Sisera Jabin’ s general, the two accounts have been 
made to harmonise roughly, and it is difficult to 
say how much of the original history of Jabin has 
been omitted in favour of that of Sisera. It may be 
conjectured that at the tents of Heber, Jabin met a fate 
similar to Sisera’s at the hands of Jael. 

In the less original account in Josh. II1-9 (iaj8«s 
[BA]), due to Erj and worked over by Dj, the war of 
the two tribes against Jabin is characteristically magni- 

l ©ba also gives (I* yafirp in 4 10 (MT 2 XP 3 i © L iv SianTwcret). 
2 Cp Geder. 

3 C’npTn, apyadtei/x [BA], Oapade i [L]. 

4 DTiyOB*, aaiudhttfi [BA], -9tiv [L]. But v. 53, 
rfoafiadeifjL [B], -v [A], 6 crafuili [L]. 
c B'nJli?, o-atKaBitifjL [BA], aovxaheifi. [L], 

8 A late editor may have supposed a connection of the 
(corrupt) names with terms connected with the religious system 
of his day (njHR, n^DB*, rrSp) ; cp Vg. canentes et resonantes et 
in tabemaculis commorantes. See We. De gent . 30 : and cp 
Be. ad loc. 
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JABNEEL 

lied into the conquest of all N. Canaan by Joshua and 
all Israel. A preliminary trace of such a scheme is seen 
in Judg. 4 a, where Jabin is already called 4 king of 
Canaan who reigned in Hazor. ’ See Moore, Judges 
io% ff. ; and Judges, § 7. 

JABNEEL ‘God builds'; i&BnhA [AL]). 

i. Shortened into Jafeneh (H^P, 4 he [God] builds ' ; 
2 Ch. 266 (apevvrjp [B], ta/ 3 ets [A], ta/Si^ [L]) ; the 
J AMNIA and Jemnaan of a later day. A Philistian 
city between Ekron and the sea (Josh. 15 xx ; Xe/xva 
[B]) ; cp Jabni-ilu, the name of a prince of Lachish in 
the Amaraa tablets (WL, 218 4). According to Petrie, 
Thotmes III. mentions two places called Yehema, one 
of which is our Jabneel, and the other is the mod. 
Yemma, near Megiddo (Hist, of Eg. 2 327 ; cp WMM, 
As. u. Eur. 160). The Priestly Writer includes 
Jabneel within the limits of Judah (Josh. 15 n) ; but the 
earliest evidence of Jewish occupation is in 2 Ch. 266 , 
where Uzziah is said to have taken the city and de- 
molished its fortifications. It is next mentioned in the 
time of Judas the Maccabee. Two accounts have come 
down to us — one historical, viz. , that the two generals 
Joseph and Azarias made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Jamnia (1 Macc. 5 55*63) ; and the other most probably 
a falsification of history, viz., that Judas made a night 
attack upon 4 the Jamnites,’ setting fire to the haven 1 
(for there was a port also called Jamnia) together with 
the fleet, ‘so that the glare of the light was seen at 
Jerusalem, two hundred and forty furlongs [stadia] 
distant ’ (a Macc. 128 / ). 

According to Jos. {Ant. xiii. C7 ; BJ i. 22) Jamnia was taken 
at last by Simon the Maccabee. But it can hardly have become 
part of the dominions of the Hasmonaeans (see 1 Macc. 10 69, 
1540) until the time of Alexander Jannaeus, who subdued all 
the cities of the coast from the Egyptian border to Carmel with 
the exception of Ashkelon (Jos. Ant . xiii. 15 4). It became 
Roman under Pompey (Jos. Ant. xiv. 44; BJ i. 77), and, 
having apparently become greatly depopulated, was restored 
and repeopled by Gabinius (BJ i. 84). It was given by Herod 
to his sister Salome {Ant. xvii. 8 x), who in turn gave it to the 
empress Livia (A nt. xviiL 2 2 ; BJii. 9 1). Strabo (xvn. 2 28) speaks 
of it as a village which, along with the district pertaining to it, 
had once been able to send 40,000 men into the field. In 
Caligula’s time its population was principally Jewish (Philo, De 
Leg. ad Caium), and when the heathen section of the inhabitants 
erected an altar to the emperor it was immediately destroyed by 
the Jews. This, being reported to the emperor by the procurator 
Herennius Capito, was the occasion of the imperial order that 
the image of Caligula should be set up in the temple at Jerusalem 
(see Israel, f 96). In the Jewish war Jamnia was taken by 
Vespasian. It was to this place that Johan an b. Zakkai retired, 
after having been, by a singular stratagem, conveyed out of the 
doomed capital to the Roman camp. 3 There he formed a 
Sanhedrin, and so Jamnia became the religious centre of the 
Jewish people down to the collapse of the revolt of Bar Cochba 
(135 A.D.). In the fourth century it was but a itoAiyvtj (i Onovt . 
28835) » * >ut lts bishop took part m the Council of Nicaea. 3 In 
the time of the Crusaders a castle called Ibelin stood on the site 
of the ruined city, which was supposed to have been not Jabneel, 
but Gath. 

The statements of ancient writers respecting the 
position of Jamnia are very precise (see, e.g . , 2 Macc. 12 9, 
quoted above). It is represented by the modern Yebna, 
a considerable village, 12 m. S. from Joppa, and 4 m. 
in a direct line from the sea. There are ruins of the 
ancient port at the mouth of the Nahr Rubin (see 
Baalah, 3) to the NW. The district is fertile, and 
traces can still be seen of the plantations which once 
adorned the neighbourhood of the haven. 

2. An unidentified site in the territory of Naphtali 
(Josh. 1933 ic<t> 0 afxcu [B]), doubtless the 'Id/tveia or 
'la/wciO of Jos. (BJii. 206 ; Vit. 37), in upper Galilee, 
which from about 23 B.c. formed part of the tetrarchy 
of Zenodorus, and afterwards of that bf Herod Philip 
(Jos. BJ ii. 63; Ant. xv. IO3; xvii. 11 4; BJ i. 2O4). 
It must therefore be sought somewhere about Lake 
Huleh or in the neighbourhood of Bani&s. The com- 

1 For other references to the seaport see Jos. Ant. xiii 15 4 ; 
Pliny, HN v. 1868; PtoL v. 16 a 6. 

3 Gratz, Hist, of the Terns, 2 336/ 

8 At Mahoza (Portus) Jamnia there was still a convent of St. 
Stephen in the sixth century. 
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JACHIN AND BOAZ 

bination of this Jabneel with Kefar Yama (now the 
ruins called Yemma , 7 m. S. of Tiberias), adopted from 
the Talmud by Conder (PEFM 1 365 ; cp Neubauer, 
Giogr. 225), seems difficult to reconcile with' the true 
border of Naphtali (see Bezaanannim). t. k. c. 

JACHAN, RV Jacan(t|tf\ § 54 ; x»ma [BJ, iaxa 
[A], 1 COAX A [L]), a Gadite (1 Ch. 5i3t). 

JACHIN AND BOAZ. Jachin (|* 3 J ; iaxoym [BL], 
-n [A], iaX€IN [Jos. Ant. viii. 84]) was the name of the 
right-hand (i.e . , southern) pillar 4 at (Klo. , 4 before ’) the 
porch of the temple,’ and Boaz (UJ* 3 ; BAAZ [L], BOOC 
[A], BaAaz [B], [a]Baiz [Jos.]) that of the left-hand 
(i.e . , northern) pillar (iK. 7 sx = 2 Ch. 817); see 
Pillar, and cp the 4 pillars by the posts ’ in Ezek. 40 49. 
(see Toy’s note SBOT [Eng.] Ezek . , ad loc t ). 

The names are enigmatical ; we cannot evade an 
effort to explain them. So much is clear at the outset 
that, like the names of the walls of Babylon (see 
Babylon, § 7), they must have a religious significance. 
The walls, and the pillars in question as well, have 
names because they are sacred objects. We can 
advance a step further by considering what these 
enormous pillars were. They seem originally to have 
been symbols of the 4 vast mountain of the gods ’ (see 
Congregation, Mount of) in the far N. , the 
brilliance of which, faintly suggested by the burnished 
bronze of the pillars, is described by Ezekiel ( 28 x 6 ; cp 
Herod. 244, and see Cherub, col. 742, n. 4). That 
mountain had two special features — its firm strength and 
the abode of the Elohim on its summit. We may expect 
therefore to find these two points expressed in the 
names. Jachin will therefore express the immovable- 
ness of the symbolic pillar ; cp Ps. 656[7], cnn paD, 

4 who establishes the mountains. ’ 

This explanation at any rate appears certain, whether or not 
we bring Jachin into relation to the name Akna-zapn, which 
Erman reads on the so-called ‘ Stone of Job’ (rather, Stone of 
Raineses II.) in Hauran (see Egypt, § 58, n. 1). 

Boaz ought to refer to the mountain dwelling- 
place of the divine beings. It is difficult, however, to 
verify this assumption. Tin looks like a mutilation of 
a longer word. The initial 2 is a hindrance to our 
taking y from the root ny, 4 to be strong. ’ Vy3 Tya, 4 by 
the strength of Baal,’ is hardly the right form ; we 
expect a statement such as [*?y]3Ty, 4 strong is Baal. ’ 
This, however, would not give us the variety which we- 
look for ; such a name would be too nearly synonymous 
with Jachin, and the initial a cannot be ignored. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the last letter t is a frag- 
ment of a word ; the preceding letters ya are surely a 
mutilation of ^ya (cp jSeefe/Soi/X in NB’s text of the 
Gospels ; e.g. in Mt. IO34). 1 Looking next at the Psalm 
which Solomon is said to have sung on the completion of 
the temple, we notice that two of the striking phrases in it 
are pan, for the 4 establishment ' of the sun in his glorious, 
mansion in the sky, and ^ai n*3, for the 4 high house ’ 
or temple in which Yahw6 was to dwell for ever (Che. 
OPs. 212). The word ^a? in the latter phrase is pre- 
cisely what we want. Not impossibly, therefore, the 
full name of the pillar on the left hand is Baal-zebul 
(‘Lord of the higl/house’). 2 The idea which it ex- 
pressed was familiar to the Phoenicians ; a synonymous 
title was Baal-zaphon (see Baal-zephon). It was 
also not unknown to the Israelites (see Baal-zebul). 
In later times, probably, the name of the second pillar 
was deliberately mutilated, because of the new and 
inauspicious associations which had gathered round it. 
It was after all a Phoenician (Hiram) who had given 

1 Westcott-Hort’s unwillingness to suppose an accidental 
{Introd. 159) error is surprising. If Beel-zebul is unknown 
except from the NT, Baal-b€th (Zenjirli inscr. of Panammu, 
1. 33) and Baal-meon are not. *?T3T is the ^3t of x K.8 13,, 
Ass. bit zabal (see KA Ttfi ad toe.). 

3 See ZDPV 1431 165 ; Sayce, HCM 395, n. x. 
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JACHIN 

the name ; a later age did not approve of Solomon's 
close connections with heathen peoples. 

Subsequently to this pious alteration of the name, 
one of the supposed ancestors of David (see David, 
§ i, n. i) was furnished with the name Boaz (only found 
late), to indicate that he was a pillar of the Davidic 
family (cp Tg. on 2 Ch. 817). 

A few other conjectures may, in conclusion, be mentioned. 
® in Chron. renders Jachin Kar 6 p$u><rii and Boaz Itryuv. 
Ephrem, who is followed among moderns by Thenius, combines 
the two words (pointing 1J72) into a prayer for the firm establish- 
ment of the temple. EV“»g. explains Jachin, * He shall estab- 
lish/ and Boaz, ‘In it is strength ’ ; more plausibly WRS, 
(RS<P) ao8) interprets the former” The stablisher ’ ; the latter, 

* In him is strength.’ Klostermann deals more boldly with MT ; 
he adopts * It shall stand (well)/ from © ; and emends 
UD into ‘Lord of strength ’=* the strong* (cp B’s 

SaAo£). In view of the close bond which united Tyre and 
Jerusalem in the time of Solomon, and the fact that it was a 
Phoenician who named the pillars, Mr. S. A. Cook suggests 
that iya may be a corruption of Sya, * Baal/ and that 
might have been understood to be the Phoen. equivalent oi 
mrt'(Ph. p3, ‘ to be ’=Heb. n\n» mn)- 1 t. k. c. 

JACHIN (pj, 1 he [God] establishes * ; cp Jehoi- 
achin ; i^xeiN [BKADL] ; in Gen. i^xeiM [A], 
Ax[e]lN [A* vid L] ; in 1 Ch. 9 10 icoAXClM [L] ; 
1 Ch. 24 17 AyeiM [B]). 

x. A son of Simeon, Gen. 46 10 Ex. 6 15 (tax« [A]), Nu. 26 12. 
In the parallel text, 1 Ch. 424, the name is Jarib (i). Jachinltc 
ta^tvci [B], -eivi [AL]) occurs in Nu. 26 12. 

2. Head of a priestly family ; 1 Ch. 9 10 24 17 Neh. 11 10. 

JACINTH is given by RV for (AiTYPiON ! 

liguHus) in Ex. 28 19 89 12, where AV has Ligure ; also in EV 
of Rev. 21 20 (vdxivOos ; RV*ng- ‘ sapphire ’) } and in AV of Rev. 9rj 
(vaKivOivos=‘ of jacinth,’ RV ‘of hyacinth’). In Ex. 2819, 
gives ‘ amber ’ ; cp Enoch 71 2, where the streams of firi 
(Dan. 7 10) are likened to ‘ hyacinth ’ (Di. and CharlesJ 

The hyacinthus of the ancients (mentioned in Rev. ) 
was probably our sapphire (see Sapphire). It is now 
commonly held (see, e.g, Riehm, HWBW) that the 
Heb. litem (Xiyvpiov) is the jacinth, for a description of 
which see below. This, however, appears to be a 
mistake. It is probable that nvh is simply a miswritten 
^pipn hatmal 2 (see Amber), or perhaps rather, trpSn 
halmii (see Tarshish, Stone of). This may enable 
us to account for the superfluous Kal Apybptov Kal xpvcrlov 
which comes between taaicLv and Xiytipiov in <3 of 
Ezek. 2813 (where, apart from this, the fuller catalogue 
in & is to be adopted). Vdbtt is in fact understood by 
many to mean an alloy of gold and silver ; dpyvpiov Kal 
Xpvalou seems to be a gloss on the word *?Dtrn or eraSn 
(which must have stood in the true text of Ezekiel), 
intended to correct the rendering Xiytjpiov. We are of 
course not bound to agree with this gloss, but the word 
Vorn or ( * white sapphire ’ ? but see Amber) may 
with some confidence be substituted for crV- Elsewhere 
(see Tarshish, Stone of) it has been shown that the 
word also appears disguised as ff'&nn, tar Hi. It is no 
objection to this theory that tariti and liskem both 
occur in the list of precious stones in Ex. 28 17-20, for 
this list comes from P, who makes up such lists as he 
best can, and does not mind including variants. 

The true jacinth is a red-coloured variety of silicate of 
zirconium, those varieties which are yellow-brown or green 
being distinguished, if transparent, by the name of jargoon , 
while the dull-coloured vaneties, more or less opaque, are 
termed rightly zircon. The true jacinth, when polished, is 
peculiarly brilliant. It is extremely rare. Probably many of the 
antique camei or intagli reputed to be jacinth are merely 
hyacinthine garnets ; garnets, however, have a lower specific 
gravity. T. K. C. 

JACKAL. (1) JI 5 * tan (perhaps = ‘ howler*) is 

1 Such an interpretation agrees with E’s explanation of the 
divine name in Ex. 814 (see Names, § in/). 

2 The suggestion of Bondi that Ushem may be the Egypt. 
reshcm is of course possible : it is adopted by Hommel ( AHT 
283) ; but it does not meet all the circumstances of the case. 
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found only in the pi. 1 (the fem. form Tlllfl, 
Mai. 1 3, is probably due to corruption; Stade reads 
1 pastures ’ [cp <5 86 para [BNAQ], perhaps for Stipu ira, 
but <3 may have connected the word with fro I Pesh. 
‘ dwellings ’]) ; AV renders Dragons (but ‘ sea- 
monsters ’ in Lam. 43); RV Jackals. 8 Throughout 
Palestine the common jackal is by far the most common 
of all the beasts of prey. 

It is the same jackal which is so well known elsewhere, and 
has spread through SE. Europe and SW. Asia as far as 
Burmah, as well as through N. Africa. As its name (Cam's 
aureus) implies, it is of a reddish-gold colour, darker in the 
upper parts. 

Jackals usually hunt in packs, but at times are seen 
in pairs or even alone. They are comparatively harm- 
less to man, and, as a rule, feed on carrion ; but they 
also attack and kill fowls, lambs, kids, etc., and even 
weakly sheep and goats. They do not, however, refuse 
fruit, and are especially fond of sugar-cane. The cry 
of the jackal may be heard every night by the traveller 
in Palestine (cp Mic. 18 ). As a rule they are nocturnal, 
but not exclusively so ; they hide during the day in 
disused stone-quarries, caves, and especially in deserted 
ruins (Is. 13 22 34 13 357). Jeremiah’s hearers, therefore, 
knew what he meant when he spoke of Jerusalem’s be- 
coming a 4 place of jackals * (Jer. 9 n [10] IO22 ; cp 5I37 
4933)- 

(2) In Judg. 154 Ps. 63 10 [u] Lam. 5 18, RVmg. gives ‘jackal * 

as an alternative rendering for EV ‘fox’ See Fox and 

cp Hazar-shual, Shaalbim. 

(3) Whether the word rendered ‘doleful creatures’ (DVIK, 

’ dhlnt ) in Is. 13 21 always meant the jackal, we cannot tell. 
Houghton ( FSB A 5328) well compared Ass. ahu; but whether 
this word really means the jackal (so Del.) is not quite certain. 
J enscn pronounces for the leopard ; Houghton, improbably, 
thought of the hyaena. Cp Del. Heb. Lang. 34. 

(4) Finally the iyyhtt , D”R, of Is. 13 22 84 14 Jer. 60 39, AV ‘ wild 

beasts of the island,’ from a supposed connection with 'R, ‘an 
island’ (cp D'*s, and see Isle), RV Wolves, mg. Howling 
Creatures, may be compared with the Ar. bandtu diva, 
4 jackals.’ The equiv. Syr. bcndth away is used by Bar Hebr. 
in his commentary on Job 80 29. A. E. S. — S. A. C. 

JACOB but five times jtfpjp ; iako>B). 

Son of Isaac and Rebekah, and father of the twelve 
reputed ancestors of the tribes of Israel ; himself also 
called Israel. 

The name is explained in Gen. 26 26a Q) ‘ the supplanter/ — 
‘after that, his brother came out, and his hand took hold of 
Esau’s heel ; so his name was called Jacob/ as if 

1. Name, ‘one who takes hold by the heel/ from Zlpjh ‘a 
heel. ' In Gen. 27 36 (J), however, * Jacob ’ receives 
a fresh explanation — viz., ‘deceiver’ (one who slinks after 
another) ; so too Hos. 12 3 a [4 «], where render ‘ he deceived his 
brother ’ (see Now.). These, however, are only popular etymo- 
logies. It is the prevalent critical opinion that Ya'Skob (Jacob) 
is really a shortened form of Ya'akob-el (Jacob-el), a name 
analogous to Israel, Ishmael, JerahmeeL and admitting several 
explanations, such as ‘ God follows ’ or ‘ God rewards ’ (both from 
the Arabic ; cp Lag. Ubers. 127). This is thought to be con- 
firmed by the place-name Y-‘-k-b-’5-r^, found in the Palestinian 
name-list of Thotmes III., which probably corresponds to a 
Palestinian Ya'akob-el ; see Joseph i. ana ii., and cp Gray, 
HPN 214/ Pinches, too, has found on contract-tablets of the 
age of JJammurabi (circa 2285 b.c. ; see Babylonia, § 54) the 
personal name Ya’kub-ilu, and Hommel (AHT, 61, 96, 112) 
says that Yakubu (cp Jacob) occurs also. This, if the tablets 
are genuine, appears to prove the antiquity of the name. # It 
must not, however, prevent us from seeking an underlying 
earlier form. 

Ya'akob is the name, not of an individual, but of the imagin- 
ary ancestor of a tribe ; neither ‘ God follows ' nor ‘ God 
rewards ’ is the sort of name that we expect as the condensed 
expression of the religious faith of the tribe. In the mouth 
of the people the original name would very likely soon be 
contracted or distorted. We may plausibly conjecture that 
Ya'akob is at once a contraction and a distortion of Abi-cabod 
(i.e., ‘the [divine] father is glory’), the name which was also 
distorted into Ichabod and Jochebed. If the god of the tribes 
of Israel was Yah we, whose ‘gloiy’ (originally in the storm) so 


1 The plural (once j'3R, Lam. 4 3 kt.) is to be distinguished 
from the sing, pin (twice in MT O'Jfl), of which the pL is 
OTJO, see Dragon (beg.). 

2 [Aq. has aetprjvas, Symm., Theod. aytvtfiara in Mai.] 
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greatly impressed his worshippers, and who is called in an 
archaistic psalm ‘the God ot glory' (Ps. 293 ), we can well 
understand that the reputed ancestor of the tribes might have 
as his second name (but cp $ 6) Abicabod. It is quite true that 
Ya'Skob looks very much like a shortened theophorous name. 
We are naturally inclined to regard it as analogous to Yiphtah 
(Jephthah)for Yiphtah-el (Jiphtnah-el); but popular imagination 
was quite capable of reconstructing names on a new model, and 
we have perhaps other instances of this close at hand in Isaac 
and Jekabzeel, both of which, as they stand, are formed 
analogously to Ishmael, but are more probably popular corrup- 
tions. It may be added that the occurrence of the names 
referred to above does not prove the disappearance of the form 
Abi-cabod. This name (a name which may have had different 
independent personal and local references, and have been by no 
means confined to the reputed ancestor of the Israelites) may 
have been in use among the Israelites subsequently to the times 
of Hammurabi and Tnotmes III., as indeed the occurrence of 
Ichabod in the story of Eli proves that it was. 

The story of Jacob is intertwined at the beginning 
with that of Isaac and of Esau, and at the close with 
that of Joseph. To the special articles 
Isaac, Esau, and Joseph we must, 
therefore, refer the reader to avoid 
repetition. The interesting reference of Hosea (if it be 
Hosea who writes) to the story of the infant Jacob’s 
strife with his infant brother in the womb, which receives 


2. Underlying 
traditions {a). 


from him an unfavourable interpretation (Hos. 12 3 [4]). 
is referred to under Jacob, § 1. It is to this story and 
to the narrative of Jacob's deceit towards his father and 
his brother that the Second Isaiah is supposed to refer 
in Is. 4827. The difficulties of the passage, however, 
are not slight, and no stress can safely be laid upon it. 1 
The traditions are given with great vividness in Gen. 
2529-34 (J) and 27 (JE), and deserve an attentive study. 
Here, however, we need only consider the composite 
narrative in 2748-289, which forms the introduction to 
the story of Jacob's journey in search of a wife. In 27 
42-45 Rebekah is represented as urging Jacob to flee 
from his incensed brother for a few days to her brother 
Laban in Haran. This is, undoubtedly, the work of 
JE. In 27 46 28 i/, however, the visit to Laban is 
put forward as a command of Isaac, who, stirred up by 
his wife, desired to prevent Jacob from following the 
example of Esau in marrying a Canaanitish — or, more 
strictly, a Hittite — maiden. There can be no doubt 
that P (who is the writer of 2746-289) gave quite a 
different representation of the early life of Jacob from 
that given by JE, and though it is usual to disparage 
P, yet here, as in other cases, he preserves valuable 
material. The danger of a ‘ Hittite ’ wife at Beersheba 
was, it is true, small enough ; but it has been maintained 
elsewhere that the names of the non-Israelitish tribes 


inhabiting Canaan have suffered much from the errors 
inseparable from transcription of texts, and that * Hittite' 
(»nn) in this and other passages is an error for »mm 
‘ Rdhobothite.’ It has been argued that ‘Rehoboth’ 
attached its name to a larger district than the Wady 
Ruhaibeh, so that when Isaac, according to popular 
tradition, left Rehoboth for Beersheba, he may perhaps 
still have been in Rehobothite territory. It is more 
probable, however, that Beersheba was introduced out 
of regard for the increased veneration of Israelites for 
the sanctuary of Beersheba, and that the original tradition 
(preserved by P) represented Isaac as passing the close 
of his life either at Rehoboth or at any rate at a spot 
almost certainly within Rehobothite limits — viz. Khalasah 
(better known to us as Ziklag). This view is con- 
firmed by the consideration that in 8627-29 Jacob is said 
to have 1 come to his father to Mamre, to Kiijath-arba, 
that is, Hebron,’ where his father Isaac died, and where 
Esau and Jacob buried him. It seems plausible to 


1 * Thy first father ’ is usually explained ofj acob, but was not 
so understood by 0, and is very peculiar. The parallel phrase 
* their interpreters,’ if correct, does not favour this view. Prob- 
ably, however, we should read, 

itajjV fp^n 13* 1 Thy magnates were inclined to sin, 

*3 lytfB spWw And thy rulers rebelled against me.’ 

The next line (see SBOT ad loc.) probably contains a reference 
to 1 thy princes ’ (spTB’). 


hold that ‘ Hebron ’ here is miswritten for Rehoboth 
(q. v. ). 

The view, which was most probably that of P (or at 
any rate of P's authority), that Isaac lived at or near 
rr a 4 t, Rehoboth, and that Jacob started on 
bis quest of a wife from the district of 
traditions Rehoboth| is not less probably the 
ancient one. We have now’ to see where Jacob went. 
J and E say that it was to Haran ; P that it was to 
Paddan-aram (Gen. 2825). So at least the present 
text represents ; but there is strong reason to distrust its 
readings, and to change ‘ Haran ’ into * Hainan,’ and 
* Paddan-aram ’ into ‘the uplands of Haur&n ’ (jiin irit ; 
cp Hos. 12 12 [13], below). In Gen. 29 1, however, we 
learn from E that on leaving Bethel Jacob * went to the 
land of the Bne Kedem. ’ Probably E really wrote this, 
and interpreted Bne Kedem to mean * easterns ’ ; the 
phrase ‘ the land of the easterns ’ might no doubt be 
applied to the Hauran, where, according to the earlier 
tradition, Laban dwelt. It is not very probable, how- 
ever, that 1 sons of the east’ (= easterns) was really an 
ethnographical term ; where the phrase appears to be 
so used, it would seem that Kedem (east) has arisen by 
an easy corruption out of JRekem, which in turn may be a 
very old popular corruption of Jerahmeel (see Rekem, 4). 
The most natural inference is that E (or rather perhaps 
E’s authority) has preserved a phrase from a very early 
tradition, according to which Jacob (or Abi-cabod?), on 
leaving his temporary resting-place, directed his steps to 
the ‘land of the Bne Jerahmeel.’ If so, it is probable 
that his destination was not the Hauran but Hebron. 

Both Haran and Hebron are mentioned in 1 Ch. (24246) as 
descendants of ‘ Caleb the brother of Jerahmeel.’ Hebron is 
probably the name of which we are in search ; among the de- 
scendants of Hebron appear three names which may be different 
corruptions of the name Jerahmeel (see Jerahmeel, § 4). 

At Hebron (the well-known Hebron) Jacob was, 
according to the tradition, in the land of ‘ the Bne 
Jerahmeel.’ The name 'Jerahmeel' has, it is true, a 
fluctuating reference. All that concerns us here is the 
fact that Hebron could be regarded by the early narrator 
(whom we have no occasion to place before the time of 
David) as Jerahmeelite. On his way thither the traveller 
would naturally halt at the site now called e^-Dahariyeh, 
but in ancient times probably known as Kirjath- 
sepher [q.v.\ This may very possibly have been 
mentioned as Jacob's resting-place in the earlier form 
of the story. A glance at the map will show that 
from Rehoboth to Hebron the journey is as straight 
as possible, and that Khalasa, Blr-es-Seba* (Beer- 
sheba), and ed-Pahariyeh are convenient resting-places 
on the road. The early narrative must have further 
stated that while at Hebron Jacob married wives 
called respectively Leah and Rachel. Rachel (not 
less than Mahalath, 1 Gen. 289) we must take to be a 
popular corruption of Jerahmeel (q.v. , § 4). Leah (as 
We. and Stade have seen) is the name whose ethnic 
is ‘ Levi ’ ; the manifold connections of the Levites 
with the far S. have been shown elsewhere (see Levi). 
The meaning of this early story is that the tribe called 
Abi-cabod effected a union with the Jerahmeelite tribe 
of Levi. Probably Winckler is right in thinking that 
the priestly character of the tribe of Levi is earlier than 
its entrance into Canaan, and it is not out of place to 
remark anew (cp Esau) that in Gen. 27 15 Jacob seems 
to be represented as in priestly attire. 

As the text stands, however, it is to Haran, or rather 
to Hauran, that Jacob’s steps are bent, and on the way' 
4. Visit to he naturall y halts at the famous sanctuary 
p- or<rl1 Qr of Bethel. The narrator indeed repre- 
Haurftn 561115 him as having consecrated the well- 
* known massebah which stood there ; but if 

Winckler’s explanation of Luz [q.v.] be correct 
(‘sanctuary’), the narrator unintentionally refutes his 
own statement. The rocky boulders on the site of 

1 Thus both Jacob and Esau took Jerahmeelite wives. 
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Bethel must indeed inevitably have suggested the 
erection of a sacred pillar (see Bethel, § 2), or indeed 
of stone circles, in primeval times. Both J and E 
express their own genuine piety in the description of 
Jacob’s sacred experiences. Whether we should have 
been equally pleased with the original story may be 
doubted ; the description of 28 n suggests the idea that 
the stone which Jacob took for his 1 pillow ’ was a sacred 
stone, so that mpo (as perhaps in Gen. 223) will have 
the sense of ‘ sanctuary. ’ If this view is correct, it is E 
who gives a harmless turn to the old story by converting 
the primeval sacred stone into a massebah (cp Idolatry, 
§ 4 )* 

In Gen. 292-30 J and E describe Jacob’s arrival at 
Haran (or rather Hauran), his meeting with Rachel and 
then with Laban, and his service of fourteen years for 
his two wives. Whether there was any Laban in the 
earlier form of the story we cannot tell. The Laban to 
whom we are introduced by J and E is certainly a 
worthy kinsman of Jacob. The narrators' object, how- 
ever, is not to show that trickiness was a family 
characteristic, but to throw into relief the divine 
protection which Jacob constantly enjoyed, so that 
the only result of Laban's craft was Jacob’s ever-increas- 
ing prosperity ; indeed, as Jacob states, the advantages 
granted by Yahwe to Jacob were shared by Laban, so 
that Laban had absolutely no excuse for his attempts to 
overreach his nephew. This is described in Gen. 
30 25-43, 31 7-12. It will be observed that the account 
in ch. 31 , which is E’s, differs from the former, which is 
almost entirely that of J. See Laban. 

We have an external but not independent refer- 
ence to the same tradition in Hos. 12 12 [13], where a 
later writer (see Nowack, Wellhausen) mentions a 
detail in the completed story of Jacob to show the trials 
which the ancestor of Israel had undergone of old, and 
the faithful guardianship of his God. 

And Jacob fled to the uplands of Aram (DTK nib ; see § 3 on 
‘ Paddan-Aram ’), and Israel served for a woman, and kept 
sheep.' (MT gives ‘and for a woman he kept,’ which is un- 
intelligible, and in conjunction with v. 13 [14] has suggested to 
Wellhausen the strange idea of a conflict between a good prin- 
ciple represented by a prophet and an evil principle represented 
by a woman. Read perhaps D v BQ 3 * [or D’afcD*] ; cp '2, 
Gen. 80 32^) 

This is a specimen of the way in which Jewish piety 
nourished itself on the legends of the past. It has an 
interest as such ; but it supplies no confirmation of the 
supposed facts of the story. It is with pure legend 
that we have to deal, and it is pure legend which 
asserts that Jacob had eleven sons (besides daughters) 
bom to him in Haran (Hauran), who became the an- 
cestors of as many Israelitish tribes. All this part of 
the legend is late ; it can have arisen only when the 
union of the tribes had, under David, become an accom- 
plished fact, and when Aramaean influence upon Israel 
was so strong that the Israelites themselves were am- 
bitious of being thought to be related to the Aramaean 
race (cp Dt. 26 s, ‘a lost Aramaean was my father’). 
One of the most interesting points in the narrative is 
that four of the sons — Dan and Naphtali, Gad and 
Asher — are said to have been the children of hand- 
maids, the two former of Rachel’s handmaid Bilhah, 
the two latter of Leah’s handmaid Zilpah. The origin 
of the latter name at any rate is transparent ; Zilpah 
= Zelopheh ad = Salhad. When the Israelites con- 
quered Salhad, they must have become fused with the 
Aramaean population. 

There are, indeed, several clear indications that even 
such early writers as J and E were not unconscious of 
Jacob’s representative character. The clearest are in 
31 22-54 (note especially * brethren ’ = fellow -clansmen, 
31 2354). It is not unworthy of notice, however, that 
in E’s account of Jacob’s second name (3228 [29]) it is 
said, * for thou hast contended with a god and with 
men, and hast prevailed,’ where it is impossible to put 
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the struggle of wits in which Laban and Jacob were 
engaged on a par with the physical struggle related in 
32 23 [24] jf. No complete justification of the phrase 
can be given but on the hypothesis that tradition knew 
of a struggle between the Laban -clan and the Jacob- 
clan in which the latter represented itself as having 
been successful 

Here we see the influence of later historical circum- 
stances, and still more in the remarkable narrative, 
31 18 [i 9]-322 [3] (JE, but chiefly E), to understand which 
aright keen textual criticism has to be resorted to. 
The results are given under Gilead, nor have we 
space to repeat them here, except so far as to remind 
the reader that it is there maintained that a later editor, 
through unfamiliarity with the early importance of 
Salhad, has converted it into Sahadutha, Galeed, and 
Gilead, and has also seriously interfered with the geo- 
graphy of the next section (823-31 [4-32]). On the 
peculiar type of marriage (the so-called * beena’) repre- 
sented in this part of the legend, we must also refer 
elsewhere (Kinship, § 8) ; on the wTestling with Elohim 
see Jabbok. 

Another clan — that of Esau [g.v ,] — now becomes 
dangerous to the Jacobeans. ‘ Behold, Esau came 
n nanmir (fr° m Seir), and with him four hundred 

from Esau men ( Gen - 33 1 ; C P 32 6 [7]; ‘I fear him, 
lest he come and smite me, the mother 
with the children ’ (32 n [12]). It is at present superior 
in strength to the Jacob-clan, — 4 thus shall ye speak to 
my lord Esau ’ (323 [4]). Whether this narrative fits in 
perfectly with the preceding one may be doubted, even 
if we assume that J made Jacob cross not the Jabbok 
but the Jordan (see Gilead). If, however, we may 
assume that according to the earlier tradition Jacob's 
sojourn was not in Hauran but at Hebron, we can 
understand the danger to which he was exposed from 
the Edomites. 1 It may be added that ‘ Succoth ’ is 
elsewhere (see Salecah, Succoth, Penuel) identified 
with Salhad. Evidently there is some great con- 
fusion in this part of the record of tradition, and if the 
same confusion begins to be visible even earlier, we 
need not feel any surprise. 

Here is another proof of the tribal reference of the 
name Jacob. Were he an individual, he would naturally 
. . return at once to his father, at Beersheba 

a ii+lf 1 ? 1 or R eh °both (contrast 2821). Instead 
ana tsetineL of t ^ s jj e goes to §hechem and purchases 

a piece of land from the clan called bne Hamor ( 33 18 
[19], E ; on 4822 see Shechem). It is worth noticing 
that the words 1 Shechem’s father, for a hundred kisitahs' 
are corrupt (see Kesitah). Still more clearly marked is 
the tribal character of Jacob in the strange narrative of 
Shechem’s endeavour to obtain Dinah (Jacob’s daughter) 
as his wife, 9 of the amalgamation of the Shechemite 
and the Jacobean communities proposed by Hamor, 
and of the vengeance taken by Simeon and Levi on 
the whole city for an act of shameless impropriety (rrSlD ; 
see Fool) committed by Shechem. Why does Jacob 
acquire rights of property in Shechem? and why are 
the bne Ya&kob so strict in their requirement of purity 
of blood in the civic community? Because Shechem 
became the centre of the confederation of the northern 
Israelitish tribes. 

It is remarkable, however, that the clan does not 
yet receive the name bne Israel. According to E (see 
Dillmann) Jacob’s name was changed to Israel* when 
he crossed the Jabbok (3227 [28] /. ). It is probable 
that J, as well as P, represented the change as taking 
place at Bethel, whither Jacob repaired after leaving 

1 It is very difficult to suppose with Winckler (Gesck. 2 55, 
n. 1) that £ represented Esau as coining upon Jacob from a 

f lace in the N., somewhere near Pan, where Abraham and 
saac dwelt, and whence Jacob fled to Laban in I^aran. 

8 It is strange that Dinah should be of marriageable age ; 
but, of course, the story once circulated as an independent tra- 
dition. 

8 The assignment to £ is not undisputed. 
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Shechem, because from this point in his narrative he. 
like R, uses the name Israel instead of Jacob (see 85 sx /. 
873 13 48 6 8 xx, etc * )• How J explained the name 4 Israel ‘ 
we are not told. There is nothing to prevent us from 
supposing that he adopted some different explanation 
which did not please the redactor as well as E’s. It 
is possible that, like the marriage of Abraham and 
Sarah [q. v.], the supposed change of Jacob’s name 
really symbolises a fusion of two tribes, the tribes in 
this case being an Israel tribe from the N. and a Jacob 
(Abicabod) tribe from the S. 

The origin of the ethnic name * Israel ’ has been much dis- 
cussed. 5nr' occurs several times on the Moabite Stone, and 
the ethnic Hr-lanU on the monolith of Shalmaneser II. {KB 
1 17a). Sayce (JPSBA 21 23 [1900!) cites the name Isarlim 
(-Israel) as king of Khana (£. frontier of Babylonia) in the 
time of Qammurabi. At least as old as Jerome is the inter- 
pretation rectus domini (as if from cp Jasher, 8 4 > 
Jeshurun) ; Jerome also gives vir videns deum (as if from 
7X nin tf’X ; cp Gen. 88x0). More attractive philologically, 
and yet not plausible on other grounds, is a connection with 
Ass. airu, 4 place,’ as if = ‘ place of El.’ The favourite modem 
explanation is 4 El rules' (from mb; cp mbp, Is. 9 s./); 
but to convey this idea we should rather have expected 
4 Malchiel ; ' nor is the root mb as well established as one could 
wish. Gen. 82 28 (cp Hos. 125(4]) suggests 4 El strives,’ or, as 
Driver (in Hastings DB 2 530a), on grounds of Arabic usage, 
prefers ‘El persists or perseveres (in contending).’ This view 
must be admitted to be ancient ; but the sense is hardly satis- 
factory. Let us make a fresh start. It is perhaps unsafe to 
start from the traditional form ^IP’i there being no early 
personal or local names in the genealogies or elsewhere which 
confirm it, with the single exception of mb> which has presum- 
ably the same origin (cp Sarah), and must therefore be pro- 
visionally set on one side. There are, however, names some- 
what resembling 4 Isra’el,’. which may help us, viz. (1) ^kIDT', 
Jizre'el (Jezreel), which is both a personal and a local name, 
and is found both in the centre and in the S. of Palestine ; (2) 
*?ir>bK» Asar’el, the name of a son of Jehallelel probably = 
Jerahmeel ; (3) ITIT, Zerah, which is given as a Judahite, a 
Simeonite, and an Edomite name. Of these names (3) is the most 
helpful. Jizrah-el (‘ God shines forth ’) is a highly probable clan- 
name, and might at an early date be corrupted popularly both into 
SriTIT'i Jizre’fil, and into 9 mb'» JiSrS’Sl. Turning now to the 
story of the change of Jacob’s name to Israel (which has prob- 
ably been altered), we notice the statement (Gen. 8232131]), 
which in such a context cannot be merely picturesque, that 4 as 
he (Jacob) passed by Penuel, the sun shone forth upon him’ 
‘ w mnX A reference to our explanation of the story of 
tne covenant between Jacob and Laban (Galeed, i) will 
show that the place from which Jacob came was called, 
not Galeed (Gilead), but Salhad or Salecah (a.v.). The 
prominence of this strong fortress in Israelitish legend and 
history has been too long overlooked. To the other illustrations 
of this fact we may now add that Salhad (§alhar) not improb- 
ably derived its name from the clan, or confederation of clans, 
which, after leaving the Haurin, found its way to the 4 land of 
the bn8 Jerahme’el' (Gen. 29 x, a case of the confusion of 
legends, see above, | 3) in the far S. of Palestine. If the 
transformations of names that have elsewhere been assumed be 
held to be probable it will not be thought improbable that mSs 
(Salehad) or naVo (Salecah) has arisen, partly by transposition, 
and partly by corruption of letters, from StxlmiM* Jizrah-el. 
Cp the parallel corruption ' for '^jnr, a S. 17 35 (see 

Ithra). It need hardly be said that there were in early times 
both northern (north-eastern) and southern Israelites. The 
southern Israelites appear to have joined the Jerahmeelites 
at Hebron (or rather Rehoboth). The above view is no more 
than a^ hypothesis ; but it seems to be more in accordance with 
analogies than the rival theories, and what appears to be an 
obvious explanation of a primitive tribal name noun is very likely 
to be wrong. 

Several details in chap. 85 deserve attention. Thus in w. 
2-4 Jacob’s household give up all their heathenish objects (cp 
81 x8 [19] 52 [53] Josh. 24 2 1 A In v. 8 Rachel’s nurse Deborah 
receives the highest funeral honours ; in reality, however, it is 
‘Dinah, Jacobis eldest daughter,’ who dies; the text needs 
criticism (see above, col. xxoa, n. x). This means perhaps that 
the Dinah-tribe had perished ; hence the mourning of the parent- 
stem. In vv. 16-19 Rachel dies on the way to Ephrath (but 
see below). Her child has two names — Benoni and Benjamin. 

The extracts from J and E give us no very clear 
idea where Jacob or Israel settled after the death of 
Rachel; J tells us indeed ( 85 ax) that Jacob encamped 
beyond Migdal Eder: but where was Migdal Eder? 
Probably it was not far from Beeroth, which name 
should probably be substituted for Ephrath in w. x6 19 
and for 4 Hebron ’ in 87 14 (see Ephrath). P, however, 


states (v. 37) that Jacob came to his father Isaac at 
Kirjath-arba (see Rehoboth, Sodom). 

The remainder of Jacob’s life is inseparable from the 
story of Joseph ; its events need not be recapitulated 
here. (S®® Joseph ; Abel - mizraim ; 
lfp ° B te!* Machpelah - ) H is natural for modern 
lire, esc. reac iers, approaching the narrative from 
the point of view of psychological development, to 
find traces of a mellowing in Jacob’s character. If 
there be anything in this supposition it must be due to 
the fact that the narrators have put more of themselves 
into the latter part of Jacob’s life, where its threads 
intertwined with those of Joseph’s, than they could 
venture to do in the former. It is, however, to the 
popular traditions that we must turn for the truest 
symbols of Israelitish character as it was in the days of 
the two great narrators J and E. The elaborate 
Blessing ascribed to Jacob cannot be treated as a part 
of the biography ; it is, apart from later elements, a 
splendid monument of early Hebrew literature (see 
Poetical Literature), and historically too is of the 
utmost importance. Even though the text has suffered 
much corruption, in the special articles on the tribes 
frequent occasion has been found to utilize its details. 
See also Israel. 

Winckler’s mythological explanation of Jacob as 
(originally) the moon in its relation to the year, corre- 
1 sponding to Abraham the moon in its 
8 . mytnoiogy. t0 the month, is ingeniously 

and plausibly worked out ( Gesch . 257 ff. ). That there 
are somewhat pale mythological elements in some of 
the biblical narratives may be admitted ; but to many 
minds Winckler’s proof of his hypothesis will seem 
almost too laboured to be convincing. Cp also 
Winckler, ib. 82 ; and cp Stucken, Astralmythen 
(* Jakob’), whose treatment of parallel mythic details is 
extraordinarily clever. 

See further Staerk, Studien zur Religions - und Sprack- 
geschichte des AT 1 77-83 2 1-13. T. K. C. 

JACOB'S WELL. See Sychar. 


JACUBU8 (iakoyBoc [A]), 1 Esd. 948 = Neh. 87, 
Akkub {q.v., 3). 

JADA (I?T ; iaA&€ [BA]), a name in the Jerah- 
meelite genealogy ; his mother was Atarah and one of 
his sons was Jether ; 1 Ch. 22833 (v. 32, iAoyAa [B], 
ICAAag [A], v. 28 om., v. 32 | A Aa [L]). 

JADAU ()V, Kr. «P), Ezral043. RV ‘Iddo,’ RV®* 
Jadd&i. See Iddo, ii. 2. 

JADDUA (XflT, § 56 ; or according to Lag. Uebers. 
1 13, OT). 

X. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i. §7); Neh. IO21 
[22] (i« 5 £ova [Xc.a L], t *Movk [A], om. BX*). 

2. b. Jonathan, three generations below Eliashib, was the 
last of tne high priests mentioned in the OT (Neh. 12 1x22; 
iafiov [BXA], teWov [L] ; afiova[X* ▼«*•] and ifiova [X?) in v. 22). 
According to Jos. (Ant. xi. 84/ ; taSfiovs), who adds much that 
is doubtful, he was in office at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
of Judaea (332 b.c.]. See Nehemiah, § 1. 

3. See Barzillai, 3. 

JADDUS, AV Addns (i&AAoyc [B] etc.), 1 Esd. 

538t=Ezra26xfl, Barzillai, 3. 

JADON (flT, abbreviated form, cp Names, § 53 ; 
BXA om. ; iAp€l [L]), the Meronothite, in the list of 
wall-builders (see Nehemiah, § 1 /, Ezra ii. §§ 16 
[1], 15^). Neh. 87. 

JAEL § 68 ; 4 mountain-goat’ ; i&hA [BAL] ; 
Jos. iaAh ; JAHEL). A Bedouin woman, of whom 
Sisera, when flying defeated from the field of battle, 
asked water, and by whom, as he stood drinking the 
refreshing soured milk (Ar. leban ), he was beaten lifeless 
to the ground. Upon this deed a high encomium is 
pronounced by a contemporary Israelitish poet, Judg. 
624-27 («j\[A]). And rightly, from his point of view, 
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if Jael was a Kenite (see below), for by this bold deed 
she recognised the sacred bond of friendship between 
the Israelites and the Kenites (cp Judg. 1 16 4 ii). 
Sisera was out of the pale of charity for an Israelite ; 
therefore also for a Kenite. ‘ The act by which Jael 
gained such renown was not the murder of a sleeping 
man, but the use of a daring stratagem which gave her 
a momentary chance to deliver a courageous blow' 
(WRS OTJCffl 132). A later writer, however, 
whose version of the story of Sisera appears on the 
whole to be independent of that in Deborah’s Song, 
employed all the arts of a graceful style to represent 
Jael as having killed Sisera in his sleep (Judg. 4 18-21). 
Jael invites the tired fugitive into her tent, covers him 
up with the tent-rug, and then, when he is sleeping 
soundly, takes one of the tent-pegs, and strikes it with 
a hammer into his forehead. She thus violates the 
double sanctity attaching to Sisera as a guest and (see 
David, § 1, col. 1023, n. 1) as a sleeper, and seems 
deserving of a curse (Doughty, Arabia Desert a, 1 56) 
rather than a blessing. The narrator, it is true, does 
not in express terms commend her ; but a hardly re- 
pressed enthusiasm is visible in his description ( w. 21 / ). 

Which tradition has the better claim to be regarded as his- 
torical? Obviously not the second. The refined treachery 
which this account assumes is inconceivable in a Bedawi, ana 
the absurdity of transfixing a man's skull with a tent-peg is so 
great that one is compelled to conjecture that the passage of the 
song relative to Jael’s deed (Judg. 5 26) lay before the narrator 
in a corrupt form. Moore and Budde have set forth the present 
position of textual criticism, and it is one of baffled perplexity. 
Yet the remedy is perhaps near at hand (see Crit. Bib.). The 
true text should most probably run thus : — 

Her hand to the coffer she reaches, 

Her right hand to a flint of the rock ; 

With the flint she strikes his head, 

She smashes— she cleaves his temple. 

The bowl in which Jael presented the soured milk was not ‘ a 
bowl of the mighty ’ (onnK ^SD) but ‘a bowl of bronze,’ Ass. 
urudii ; cp Copper, $ 2. The ‘ nail,’ or rather ‘ tent-peg’ (in’), 
should be the * coffer * which, as Doughty says, every Bedawi 
housewife has, and which contained among other things flints 
for striking fire (MpS* or The ‘ workmen’s hammer ’ 

(□'^y msSn)— an impossible rendering— should be a ‘ flint of 
the rock’ (y7D It only remains to remark, after 

Moore, that the words ‘in the days of Jael’ (Judg. 56), and 
4 the wife of Heber the Kenite ’ (5 24) are glosses which overload 
the stichi in which they occur. See Deborah, i ; Heber, i ; 
Judges, 8 7 ; Sisera. T. K. C. 

JAGUR (*>W ; AC60P [B], lAroyp [AL]), a Judahite 
city on the border of Edom (Josh. 152if). Cp Kabzeel. 

JAHATH (Jirp, cp Mahath, Nahath, Tahath ; 
l €0 [BA], IAA 0 [L]), a well-known Levitical name 
which has associations with Judah (see 1, below) and 
Edom ; see Genealogies, § 7 [v.]. 

x. b. Reaiah b. Shobal, a Judahite, 1 Ch. 4a (om. A*, iaut$ 
[L]). A comparison with 1 Ch. 2 52 suggests a possible connec- 
tion with Manahath (MT n’lruD). In view of the vicissitudes 
of this name (see below) it is to be observed that Shobal is prob- 
ably the parent of the fonns Shebuel and Shubael [?.v.], and 
that a variant may plausibly be found (see Jastrow, JBL 19 102 
[1900]) in the familiar Shema’el (Samuel). 

a. A Levitical name, 1 Ch. 620 [5] (i«e$ [B]), 43 [28] (nva [Bl, 
i«e0 [A]), 28io (wnjX [L]), 2422 (iva£ [BA]), 2Ch. 84x2 (te [B], 
ias$ [L]).t In tracing back the Levite Samuel to Korah (the 
Kehathite), the Chronicler introduces the analogous names 
Mahath, Nahath, and Tahath (x Ch. 6 23 26 [cp v. 34], 35 37) ; 
cp with these, the Kehathite Jahath (b. Shelomoth b. w) 1 in 
x Ch. 2422. But Shelomoth (b. Shimei) is Gershonite in 289 (as 
also is Shebuel [cp 1, above], ib . v. 16), and in agreement with 
this we find an important Gershonite division, Jahath b. Shimei, 2 * 
in v. 10. Further, Jahath the father of Shimei, and Jahath b. 
Libni reappear in the genealogies of the Gershonites Ethan, 
Ethni, and Asaph (1 Ch. 6 43 [28]), and Jeatherai (=Ethni? ib. 
v. 20 [5]) respectively. Finally, not only Jahath (aCh. 84x2), 
but also Libni and Shimei (x Ch. 6 29), are used as Merarite names, 
to which division even Ethan (see Ethan, 2, 3) himself is finally 
ascribed. S. A. C. 

1 We may perhaps associate nmr with the name njnx (Zorah) 
which is brought into connection with Jahath, x, in x Ch. 2 52/C 
4 2 (for another view see Genealogies, 8 7 [v.], col. 1666). 

2 Considering the way in which genealogical lists are built 

up, it is possible that 'a niV is the same as 'fray 'a nno 

(x Ch. 6 35 [20] aCh 29 12). 


JAHLBBL 

JAHAZ, JAHAZAH, JAHZAH (fiT, Is. 15 4 Jer. 
4834 [Mesha’s inscr. //. 19^]; njfHJ or PIJTiT, Nu. 
21 23 Dt. 232 Josh. 13 x 8 21 36 Judg. 11 20 Jer. 48 ax 
1 Ch. 663 [78]). 

® has 1 a<raa [B**AFQL], but eicrou in Nu. [B*], /Sacra? in 
Josh. 18 [B], ia gyp [?] in Josh. 21 36 [BAL ; cp v. 39], tacra [B], 
njA [A] in Judg. 11 20, iacra [Qmg.] in Is. 15 4, pe^ac [BA], 
ptuftaS [K*], pacra? [Kc.a] in Jer. 48 21 ; for v. 34 see Swete). 

Jahaz was the scene of the decisive battle between 
the Israelites and Sihon, king of the Amorites (Nu. 21 33 
Dt. 232 Judg. 11 20). It was assigned to Reuben (Josh. 
13 18 P) and to the Levites (Josh. 21 36 P). Mesha, king 
of Moab, refers to it as taken by himself from the Israelites. 

The site is uncertain. It was near Kedemoth (Josh. 
13 18 21 36) and ‘the wilderness of Kedemoth' (Dt. 2 a 6 , 
cp Nu. 21 23), and it was N. of the Amon. This points 
to the extreme SE. of Sihon’s territory; Oliphant’s 
suggested identification with Yajuz is therefore out 
of the question. Eusebius (OS 26494) informs us 
that Jahaz (lecraa) still existed in his time, and that 
it was situated between Medeba and Dibon (Srjpovs). 
There seems to be some mistake here ; the position thus 
assigned to Jahaz appears too central. Possibly M^Sa/Sa 
is corrupt. At any rate we may plausibly hold that the 
important ruins of Umm er-Resas (cp Jer. 4821) 
are on the site either of Jahaz or of Kedemoth. This 
spot is two hours and a half NE. of Dibon, towards 
the desert (see Kedemoth). t. k. c. 

JAHAZIAH, RV Jahzeiah (iTITP, § 32; *Yahw6 
sees’), b. Tikvah, one of Ezra’s opponents (Kosters, 
Herstel , 119/ ) in dealing with the mixed marriages, 
Ezra IO15 (Aazcia [BN # ], -c [N a ], iazi- [A] *z- [L]) = 

1 Esd. 9 x 4 , Ezechias (RV Ezekias, ezeiAC [B], 6Z€K|. 
[A], iaziac [L]). See Ahasai. 

JAHAZTEL (^K'tlT, § 3 a ; • God sees, 1 cp fVJIT and 
n^jn, leziHA [AL] ; Pesh. nearly always I. 1 

x. One of David’s warriors (i Ch. 12 4 , te^VjA [BK]). 

2. A priest, temp. David (x Ch. 106, om. K*, o^[e]cT>\ 
[BKc.a mg. A]. 

3. b. Hebron, a Kehathite Levite, i Ch. 28 19 (o£ii)k [B], la^inA 
[AL]), 2423 (tacnj [B], ta^iijA [AL]) for whose name we should 
possibly read Uzziel (q.v. 1). 

4. An Asaphite Levite, b. Zechariah, introduced in the story 
of the Ammonite invasion ; son of Zechariah, who rose up temp. 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 20 14 ocJeJojA [BA]). Cp Haziei., a Ger- 
shonite name, and on the relation of Asaph to Gershon see 
Genealogies i., § 7 (be). 

5. The father of Shechaniah of the b’ne Zattu (g.v.) (Ezra 
85, om. B, a£o}A [AL]), so also Pesh. and 1 Esd. 832 (Jezelus ; 
icfhfXov [B], tec^Aov [A], agirjA [L]), in place of MT s 4 of the 
sons of Shechaniah, the son of Jahaziel . . . .’ 

JAHDAI (*W [Ba.] or [Gi.], from ‘ to 

lead,’ cp Sab. [6 ]HH? iHCOy [B], iaAai [A], -e, [L]), 
the head of a family of six abruptly introduced into the 
genealogy of Caleb (1 Ch. 247). The context suggests 
that a * concubine ’ of Caleb is intended. Perhaps we 
should read np.T, ‘ Jehudijah’ (cp 1 Ch. 4 x 8 ), the six 
4 sons ’ mentioned would then be half-Judahite. 

T. K. C. 

JAHDIEL (Vin?, 4 El is glad ’ or 4 gladdens,’ § 35, 
cp Jehdeiah ; ieAemA [B ; A and A confused], ieAl- 
[AL]), one of the chiefs of Manasseh-beyond- Jordan 
(1 Ch. 5 24 t). 

JAHDO (VW ; cp Jahdiel ; loypei [B], igAAai 
[A], ieAAa) [L]j, a Gadite (1 Ch.^6i4+). 

JAHLEEL probably corrupt), a son, that is, 

family or clan, of Zebulun ; Gen. 4614, P (aAohA [A], 
€HA [Bl aihA [L]); Nu.2626, P (aAAhA [BAL]; 
ethnic Jahleelltes, ^n»n. aAAhA[e]i [BAF'W-L]). 

Perhaps, like Jahzeel, a corruption of SkxWt, 4 God delivers.’ 

T. K. C. 

1 In Syr. ] is the preformative of the impf. Another similar 
formation is seen in for nnD', 4 Jephthah.’ 
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JAHMAI (*»pn^ ; eiiKAN [B], i€M0y t A l» iamin 

[L], lEMAt), 1 an Issacharite clan-name (i Ch. 7 a). 

Analogy suggests that ♦orr is an abbreviated theophorous 
name (cp WRS in COT 2 301), perhaps for [rln'Dn\ cp Sab. 
^KDrP (?K and *.*.» God protects,’ or (since the v^non 

does not appear to be used in Heb.) for h]fi*7DTP> which has 
actually been found upon a Heb. seal. S. A. C. 

JAHZAH (nyn^), Jer. 48 ai RV. See Jahaz. 

JAHZEEL 'God halves'? § 38; *c[e]iHA 
[AZ?FL]), a son of Naphtali ; Gen. 4624 (icwr^rjA [L]) ; Nu. 2648 
(<rai)\ [B*], outtjA. [B»-b]). x Ch. 7 13 has JaJh&el [EV] or rather 
Jahaziel (‘jK'SfjV ; tec<riTjA.[B], tcwrtrjA [A], wurovrjML]). N u. 26 48 
has the patronymic Jahzeelltes ('*?KXn*n; out^Aci [B*], acnjAei 
[Ba b], atriif At [AFL]). Rather a corruption of ?KSt?ir; cp 
Jahleel. T. K. C. 

JAHZEIAH (rrjIV), Ezra 10 15 RV, AV Jahaziah. 
JAHZERAH 1 Ch. 9 iaf. See Ahasai. 

JAIR (TNJ, 4 He [God] enlightens,’ §53; i<\eip 
[BAFL]). 1. After the main body of the Israelites had 
settled down W. of Jordan various Manassite clans 
migrated to the E. f and, having dispossessed the 
Amorites, founded settlements in Bashan and N. 
Gilead. Among them was (the clan of) Jair : Nu. 
8241 (larjp [A], Dt. 814 1 K. 413 [om. BL] lapeip [A]). 

In the above-mentioned passages Jair is called the son of 
Manasseh ; but in 1 Ch. 221-23 (v. 22, aeip [A]; v. 23, 
caueip [B* ; <r a dittograph], tapetp [A]) he is made 
to be of mixed descent, namely from Hezron, a 
Judahite, on his father’s side, and from Machir 
on his mother’s side. 3 In Judg. 10 3-5, mention is 
made of Jair, a Gileadite (aetp [A in v. 5]), and it is 
very probable that Jair may have been placed by one 
tradition in the age of Moses and by another in the age 
of the Judges. He is said to have had thirty sons, 
who rode on thirty asses and had thirty cities called 
Havvoth-jair (q.v.). The notice of the thirty colts 
may be a gloss based on 12 14 and facilitated by the 
similarity of the words for cities and colts (the parono- | 
masia in o’”iy [cities] and [colts] is retained also in j 
<5 ir6\«s . . . and irc6Xous). The expression in Judg. 
IO5 ‘and Jair died, and was buried in Camon’ [q.v. ) 
leads one to suppose that the seat of the clan was at 
that place. See Jephthah, § 2/ 

2. The father of Mordecai, Esth. 2 5 (6 rov taeipov [BKL] . . . 
idrpov [A]). In the Apocrypha (Esth. II 2) his name appears 
as JAIRUS. 

JAIR (W T , 4 He (God) awakens,’ so Kr. and Pesh. ; 
K.t. , however, "flip, Jer. ‘ filius salt us, ' — i. e. , "IT', with * 
defect . ), the clan-name or the name of an ancestor of 
Elhanan [q.v.], 1 Ch. 20s (iA6ip [BL], *Aeip [A]). 
In the parallel passage (2 S. 21 19) we find the form 
Jaare-(oregim). See Elhanan, § 2. 

JAIRITE H^H), 2 S. 2O26. See Ira, 3. 

JAIRUS (i&eipOC [Ti. WH]; probably not = the 
Jair of OT), a ruler of the synagogue, whose daughter 
Jesus restored to life just after her death (Mk. 622^ 
Lk. 841 ff.). The narrative is specially important, 
because the restoration to life to which it refers is the 
best attested of the three marvels of this class related 
in the Gospels, being given in Mt. (9 18 ff.), Mk., and 
Lk. , not, however, without differences. 

Of these differences, which are outweighed by the points of 
agreement, one is the non-mention of the name of the 4 ruler ’ 
(not ‘ruler of the synagogue’) in Mt.’s account. Indeed, the 
Codex Bezse (D) is without the name in Mk., and (originally) 
in Lk. also. 

1 Pesh. is hardly a safe support in favour of the 

reading 'DftarOn which see Elhanan, 2. 

3 Cited m Ges. Lea r.«U). 

8 This post-exilic representation probably means that there 
was a clan made up partly of the tribe of Judah and partly of 
that of Manasseh, which occupied the region where the ' Hawoth- 
jair' were situated (cp Be. Chron., ad loci). 
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That the narrative in some form belongs to the earliest 
stratum of the Gospel tradition is further supported (1) 
by the profound saying 4 The damsel is not dead, but 
sleepeth,’ which occupies a central position and is quite 
in the manner of Jesus, and (2) by the interweaving of 
another narrative which expresses one of the popular 
superstitions so forcibly that it must be as old as any 
in the Gospels. 

The earliest form of the story of the ruler is that 
given in Mt. 9 18/ 23-26. As Weiss has pointed out, 
the earliest traditional narratives were not much con- 
cerned about details, but aimed at connecting the 
remembered sayings of Jesus with the facts which 
formed (or, it was thought, must have formed) their 
true setting. Whether Weiss is right in ascribing all 
the picturesque details in Mk. to a Petrine tradition, is 
at best doubtful ; he is at any rate most probably quite 
wrong in adopting Mk. ’s report of the ruler’s appeal to 
Jesus — viz. , 4 My little daughter is at the point of death' 

( eirxdr ws §x €l )• For this evangelist represents the feeling 
of a later time that it was too much to believe that the 
ruler could at once have risen to the height of faith 
implied in Mt. 9 18 ; he assumes that the ruler must 
at first have been afraid of such a bold request as that 
Jesus would raise the dead. Mt.’s account, however, 
rightly understood, makes this assumption unnecessary. 
The ruler’s faith, though great, is not heroic. He has 
the superstitious idea that the soul is still hovering about 
its former receptacle, and craves of Jesus that by a 
magic touch of his hand the scarcely parted soul and 
body may be organically reunited. Another point in 
which Mk.’s account is certainly inferior to Mt.’s is the 
injunction to secrecy (Mk. 543). This is in place in the 
story of the blind men which follows in Mt. (927-32), 
but not in the story of the ruler, according to which 
4 much people ’ had heard the unhappy father’s appeal 
to the Master. Whether even the words Talitha 
Cumi [q.v.] may be accepted from Mk. is doubtful. 
Certainly the name Jairus is the spontaneous invention 
of a pious and poetic imagination. Tradition (except 
in Mk. ) does not record the names of persons in the 
crowd who were cured by Jesus, 1 and the origin of the 
name is manifest, viz. not tip 4 he enlightens,’ but 
(Nestle, Chajes) tjp 4 he will awaken’ (from the sleep 
of death). 

Whether the raising of the dead maiden is historical 
is another question. That Yahwfe was regarded even in 
the older period as the lord of life and death, and there- 
fore as one who might on special occasions raise the 
dead, is undeniable. But how could any special occasion 
arise, now that the belief in the resurrection had become 
so general ? For by this belief the conception of death 
was transformed ; men could not 4 sorrow as those who 
had no hope.’ Nor did Jesus himself consider it to be 
within his ordinary province to raise the dead. It has 
indeed been said (e.g. , by Weiss) that Mt. 11 5 (Lk. 722) 
proves that more instances of the raising of the dead 
occurred than are reported in the Gospels. But this 
implies a misinterpretation of the message to John the 
Baptist, which is certainly allegorical ; the words, 4 the 
dead.are raised up,’ are explained by the next clause, 

4 and the poor have the glad tidings brought to them.’ 2 
That Lk. misunderstood the words (Lk. 721 ; cpNAiN) 
renders it not improbable that Mk. did so too, and that 
all three evangelists (whose idea of Jesus was marred by 
recollections of Elijah and Elisha) 3 misunderstood that 
deep saying of Jesus, 4 She is not dead, but sleepeth.* 

1 Even Mk.’s Bartimaeus is perhaps not really a personal 
name ; Timaeus may very possibly be a Greek substitute for the 
Aram, samyd, 4 blind.' 4 Son of the blind ’ would mean one of the 
company of the blind— a numerous company in Palestine. Cp 
Bartimaeus. Mary Magdalene is of course altogether excep- 
tional 

3 See the forcible argument in Bartimjeus, 1 1 (small type 
paragraph). 

8 Just as the idea of St. Francis soon became blurred in the 
minds of his biographers. 
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They have at any rate preserved the saying for us, even if 
the setting which they have produced is not the right one. 

See Keim, Jesu von Nazar a, 2471*475; Weiss, Das Leben 
Jesu, 1552*565; Rdville, Jfsus de Nazareth , 268 iC ; Plummer, 
St. Luke (International Comm.), mff. None of these writers 
gives complete satisfaction ; even Dr. Plummer thinks that * we 
may be content, with Hase, to admit that certainty is unattain* 
able as to whether the maiden was dead or in a trance.’ On 
the originality of Mt.’s narrative, Badham, St. Mark's Indebted. • 
ness to St. Matthew (’97), 47*50, is excellent ; but it is a mistake 
to admit that ‘the name Jairus looks original.’ See, further, 
Gospels. T. k. C. 

JAKAN (JjW, § 54; RV Jaakan), a name in the 
Horite genealogy (1 Ch. l42f). 

In the || list in Gen. 8627 it appears as * and Akan ’ (jpjfl for 
|py')» of which (SB’s reading («cot tovav) in z Ch. is a corruption. 
© L combines the readings (Gen. kcu lovko^i^ x Ch. uai taaxav\ 
the latter being perhaps the original form in both cases ; see 
Beeroth ii.). ©a’s text is connate (Gen. uavean [D has lecou* 
Kan] KaL ovKav [AE] ; 1 Ch. tuaxav xat ovKOfi [A]). 

JAKEH (ngj. some MSS N|T, according to Delitzsch 
‘ scrupulously pious ’ — i.e . , etfXa/tyy, cp Ar. waka , viii. ) 
father of Agur (q.v . ) ; Prov. 30 1. 

The Midrash (ad loc. and elsewhere) does not, as we might 
have supposed, identify Jakeh with David, but takes ben-Jakeh 
to be a description of the poet called Agur (i.e. t Solomon), as ‘ one 
who is free from all sin and iniquity.’ T. K. C. 

JAKIM (D'PJ. §§ 86, 53; ‘he [El] raises’; cp 
Eli akim, Alcimus ; jakgim [BAL]). 

1. The name of one of the twenty-four post -exilic priestly 
courses : 1 Ch. 24 12 (eAiajcei/ui [A]). 

2. b. Shimei (v. 13, Shema) in a genealogy of Benjamin 
(q.v., § 9, ii. /S) ; 1 Ch. 819. See JQR 11 103, § 1. 

3. In AV m &- of Mt.ln Jakim represents the i&xucei/t inter- 
polated by some late Gk. and Syr. MSS (apparently also by 
Irenaeus and Epiphanius ; see WH) between the names of 
Josiah and Jechontah in the genealogy of Jesus. See Genea- 
logies ii., 5 2 and cp Jehojachin. 

JALAM ?), Gen. 36 5 RV ; AV Jaalam. 

JALON (flA am con [B], ,aXcon [AL]), b. Ezrah 
(cp Ezer ii., i), one of the b’ne Hur ; 1 Ch. 47. <f| BAL 
suggests Aijalon (q.v., 1, and note readings 

there cited). This, however, seems too far N., and 
considering the positions of the other places mentioned, 
we should possibly read frSa, Gilon = Giloh (on the form 
cp Driver, TBS 241). 

JAMBRES (iamBphc [Ti. WH]), 2 Tim. 38 . See 
Jannes. 

JAMBRI (rather JAMRI), THE CHILDREN OF. 

An Arab clan or tribe, residing in Medeba (q.v.), 
which attacked John the brother of Jonathan (the 
Maccabee) as he was on his way to the Nabataeans, 
and carried him off with all that he had ( 1 Macc. 9 35 f : 
ol viol ta fippeiv [A], . . . afifipe t [fit], tafippa [V] ; v. 37 
viol lafxppiv [A], lafifipi. [N*V], afifipt [N c,ac -b ( vid - ]). 
From w. 38 42 it appears that John was slain ; what 
happened to the women and children of the Jews is 
not stated. To avenge his brother’s death, Jonathan 
and his brother Simon crossed the Jordan, and sur- 
prised and discomfited the b’ne Jamri (Amri) as they 
were escorting a bride with a great train from Nada- 
bath (q.v.), ib. v. 37. Josephus (Ant. xiii. I24) tells 
the same story ; he calls the hostile tribe oi ’Apuipalov 
watdes. ’Afiapatos, like ’A fiaptvos, in Jos. Ant. viii. 12 s, 
seems to represent npy, Omri (for the (5 readings of 
which name see Omri). Since, however, the name 
has been found in an Aramaic inscription at 
Umm er-Resas , about 12 m. SSE. from Medeba (see 
CIS 2 no. 195 /. 3), it seems best to retain the form 
Jamri. T. K. c. 

JAMES (i&kcoBoc* Jacobus), the name of three 
persons prominently mentioned in the NT — James the 
_ f son of Zebedee, James the son of Alphaeus, 
*■ and James the brother of Jesus. The first 

Zebeaee. twQ ^ included in the lists of the 

apostles given in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts (Mt. 
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10 2 f Mk. 3 17 /. Lk. 614/ Acts I13). The former of 
this pair was a brother of John ; their father — a Galilean 
fisherman, probably a resident of Capernaum — is re- 
presented in the first two Gospels (Mt. 421 Mk. lao) as 
having been present when his two sons were called by 
Jesus to be his disciples, although in the legendary 
account of this event in the third gospel the presence 
of Zebedee is not implied, their call being made inci- 
dental to that of Peter, who is said to have been a partner 
of theirs. It is a usual inference from Mt. 27 56 and 
Mk. I640 that Salome was their mother, although this 
cannot be proved. The call of James to be a disciple 
was followed some months afterwards by his appointment 
as one of the twelve apostles. His prominence in this 
band is indicated by the fact that, in all the four lists 
referred to above, his name is mentioned among the 
first, along with Peter, Andrew, and John, who are 
distinguished, together with him, not only by the 
position which is accorded to them in the lists (cp 
Apostle, § 1, table), but also in the record of several 
important events (Mk. 637 133 Mt. 17 x 2637, and 
parallels). 

Mk. [very enigmatically] relates that the brothers, 
James and John, were designated by Jesus, Boavrjpyes, 
which is explained ‘ sons of thunder. ’ 1 

That this name was bestowed upon them by Jesus prior to 
a manifestation of certain qualities of character is as improbable 
as that it was given without a reason. Besides, the part which 
tradition may have had in attributing to them the name and to 
Jesus the bestowal of it is indeterminable. We may conjecture 
that they earned the name, either from Jesus or from some 
other source, on account of a certain impetuosity, manifested, 
perhaps, in the incident referred to as mentioned in Lk., and in 
their rash answer to Jesus’ question: ‘Are ye able to drink the 
cup that I drink or to be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with ? ’ The request which called forth this solemn 
question may also be regarded as indicating qualities of char- 
acter which might have given rise to the designation in question. 
[Further than this on the track marked out by the older criticism 
we cannot go. It is time, perhaps, to strike out a new path, 
calling in the aid of philological and textual criticism. Can 
Boai/rjpyey be right ?] 

The last appearance of James the son of Zebedee in 
the gospel -history is in Gethsemane at the agony of 
Jesus (Mt. 26 37 Mk. 14 33). He is mentioned in Acts 
(1 13/. ) among the apostles who, after the resurrection, 
remained in Jerusalem continuing ‘steadfastly in prayer.’ 
The cup which he had so impetuously professed himself 
able to drink was early prepared for him. At the 
passover of the year 44 he was distinguished as the first 
martyr among the apostles by Herod Agrippa I. who, 
acting, perhaps, in the interest of Pharisaic zealots, 
undertook a persecution of the Christians. In the 
language of the writer of Acts ( 12 1/ ), * Herod the king 
put forth his hands to afflict certain of the church. And 
he killed James the brother of John with the sword.’ 
The prominent position of James in the church is 
perhaps indicated by his selection for this baptism of 
blood. 


The legend that he went as a missionary to Spain, where in 
829 his wonder-working bones were found, and where his 
apparition in luminous armour struck with terror the infidel 
hosts in the war with the Saracens, was reconciled with the 
history in Acts by the supposition that, returning from Spain 
to Jerusalem, he was slain by Herod, and his body carried 
back and buned by his Spanish travelling-companions. 


Of James the son of Alphaeus, called in Mk. 1640 
James the less (6 fxucpbs, minor, younger) little is re- 
S of cor ^ e< ^ * n NT. According to the same 
h° n 01 P assa S e > mot her was a certain Mary who 
AipnSBUB. t h ere mentioned as a witness of the cruci- 
fixion. The translation of ‘Judas of James’ (Tot?$af 
TaxcijSou ; Lk. 616 Acts 1 13) as ‘Judas the brother of 
James’ is of doubtful propriety. The apostle Judas- 

2 b. Diitinct w “ P robab Jy ‘he son of a James 
from brother ot ^ erwlse unknown (see Jude, 7). The 
question whether James the son of 


of Jesus. 


Alphaeus was identical with James the 


1 [The name is evidently a compound, and as it stands can- 
not be explained with certainty (see Boanerges). For a con- 
jecture see Girshite.J 
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brother of Jesus must be discussed before proceeding to 
the consideration of the lattef. 

Doubtless in early times, and perhaps latterly, a pre- 
possession in favour of the perpetual virginity of Mary 
the mother of Jesus has had an influence in determining 
some scholars to maintain the affirmative of this 
question. 

It is argued thAt from Mt. 27 56 Mk. 15 40 and Jn. 1925 the 
inference may be drawn that Mazy the mother of Jesus had a 
sister Mary who was the wife of Clopas, and that she was the 
mother of two sons, James the little (6 puc p6t) and Joses. More- 
over, since Tames, Joses (or Joseph), Judas, and Simon are men- 
tioned in Mt. 1855 and Mk. 63 as brothers of Jesus, and since in 
Lk. 6x6 and Acts 1 13 a James and a Jude are included among 
the apostles, it has been argued that these latter were identical 
with the James and Judas mentioned among the brothers of 
Jesus, yet that they were not his brothers, but his cousins. In 
support of this hypothesis it is maintained that the James called 
the brother of Jesus, mentioned explicitly by Paul in Gal. 1 19 
as such, and frequently elsewhere as simply * James,' and always 
indicated as holding a prominent place in the church at 
Jerusalem, was no other than James the son of Alpha: us who 
is identified by the hypothesis with the Clopas of Jn. 19 25. 
Thus he would be shown to have been a cousin of Jesus, being 
the son of a sister of Mary, Jesus’s mother, and one of the 
original apostles. 

This argumentation is, however, beset with insuper- 
able difficulties. If the apostle Lebbaeus (Mt. 10 3 ; 
but RV and WH Thaddaeus) who is called Thaddaeus 
in Mk. 3 1 8, and who by the hypothesis was identical 
with the ‘Judas of James’ of Lk. and Acts, was by 
the first evangelist known to have been a brother 
of James the son of Alphaeus, it is improbable that 
this writer would not have indicated this fact after 
the analogy of ‘Simon and Andrew his brother’ 
and ‘James and John his brother.’ It is no less im- 
probable that, if Judas and Simon were sons of Alphaeus 
and the Mary in question, they would not have been 
mentioned along with Joses in Mt. 27 56 and Mk. 1640. 

It is also evident from the attitude of Jesus’s brothers toward 
him according to Mk. 821 31, that they could not have belonged 
to the friendly apostolic group. For they are here represented 
as * standing without,’ and were probably of the ‘ his frient 
(oi trap atrrov) who ‘ went out to lay hold on him ’ because he 
was, they thought, beside himself. (Cp Jn. 75.) In this con- 
nection the fact is important that wherever they are mentioned 
in the NT they are distinguished from the apostles (Mt. 12 46 
Lk. 8x9 Jn. 73 Acts 1x4 x Cor. 95; ‘the other apostles [besides 
Paul] and the brothers of the Lord ’). Besides, there is nowhere 
an intimation that any one of the apostles was either a brother 
or a cousin of Jesus. The attempt to show from Jn. 19 25 that 
Mary, the so-called ‘ wife’ of Clopas (identified by the hypothesis 
with Alphaeus), was the sister of the mother of Jesus and that 
hence James the son of Alphaeus was his cousin is hazardous. 
For it & doubtful whether Clopas and Alphaeus are the Aramaic 
and Greek forms of the same name, since the Syriac version 
uniformly transliterates them differently (Cleopha and Halpai), 
and whether ‘ Mary of Clopas ’ (M aaia -q rov Kkiana) is really 
in apposition with ‘the sister of nis mother ’ (q a&ekdrq njf 
fiif rpof avrov). The opinion that four women instead of three 
are mentioned here has the support of the Syriac version and 
of many of the highest authorities (see Meyer on the passage, 
and Wieseler in St. Kr. ’40, p. 650). Besides, the position is 
quite tenable that according to the prevailing usus loquendi , 
‘Mary of Clopas* (Mania q rov KAuira) means Mary the 
daughter of Clopas, in wnich case Clopas would be known only 
as the father of the Mary mentioned in Jn. 19 25 (see Clopas). 
Thus in any case the improbable supposition that in the same 
family there were two sisters of the same name is obviated. 
Still, even if it could be shown that James the son of Alphaeus 
was a cousin of Jesus it would not follow that another James 
was not his brother, since better reasons than those given by 
Lange and Meyrick are required to justify the abandonment of 
the natural meaning of oAcAArff. Nor is it necessary to resort 
to the supposition of step-brother* ; for, according to the obvious 
sense of ‘first-born ’ (vpurdroxos ; Lk. 27 Mt.125, Sin. Syr.), 
Mary was the mother of other sons than Jesus. 

It is questioned whether in Gal. 1 19, ' other of the 
apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother’ 
(irepov tQjv drotrrbXtop ovk eldov el T dtaapov rbv 
&de\<p6v rod xvplov ), James is included among the 
apostles. The affirmation is thought to carry with it 
the identification of the apostle James the son of Alphaeus 
with the brother of Jesus. The passage, however, may 
be correctly rendered, ‘Another of the apostles [save 
Peter] I did not see, but only James the brother of the 
Lord.’ 

el nq (‘ save ’) finding its exception in the negative ovk tl&ov 
(‘ saw not ’) and erepov t. a. (‘ other of the apostles ’) referring to 


Peter (v. t8). For a similar construction see Rom. 14 14 x Cor. 84 
Gal. 2 16 Mt. 12 4 24 36 Lk.4a6yC So interpret Fritzsche, Credner, 
Bleek, Winer, Holtzmann, and others. 

It is not necessary to suppose with Meyer and Lipsius 
(who object to such an exception to Paul's use of el p.’f) 
elsewhere) that James is here included among the apostles 
4 in the wider sense. ’ The conclusion is legitimate that 
whenever Paul refers to James he has in mind the one 
mentioned in this passage, not the son of Alphaeus. 
A James who is not called the brother of Jesus, and is 
not specifically designated, is conspicuous in Acts ; but 
his identification must be controlled by the prominence 
given by Paul to the ‘ brother of the Lord ’ (dbe\<f>bs 
rov Kvplov ; Gal. 1 19, cp 291a). For want of space, dis- 
cussion of the patristic and other early testimony on 
this point must be omitted. Suffice it to say that the 
view that there were three Jameses is supported by 
Hegesippus, the pseudo -Clementine literature ( Horn . 
11 35. Recogn. 435) and the Apostolic Constitutions 
(255 612 746 835), whilst Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
Theodoret are quoted for the opposite opinion. 

James, surnamed the Just, although sharing with the 
brothers, of whom he was probably the oldest, in their 
opposition to Jesus during his public 


3. The brother 
of Jesus. 


ministry, appears to have been con- 
verted to his cause soon after the 


resurrection. According to 1 Cor. 15 7 he was a witness 
to one of the manifestations of the risen Christ, 
indeed, to two, if he may be included in the ' all the 
apostles ’ (rots d7ro<rr6Xois iraaip). 

An Ebionite ideal picture of ‘James the brother of the 
Lord’ is given by Hegesippus (Eus. HE 223) who, after 
saying that he received the government of the church with the 
apostles, continues thus : * This apostle was consecrated from 
his mother’s womb. He drank neither wine nor strong drink, 
and abstained from animal food. A razor never came upon his 
head, he never anointed with oil, and never used a bath. . . . 
He was in the habit of entering the temple alone, and was often 
found upon his bended knees, ... so that his knees became as 
a camel’s in consequence of his habitual supplication.’ The 
position assigned to him in the church by Hegesippus accords 
with the statement in the pseudo-Clementine writings that he 
was the bishop of the holy church, the bishop of Jerusalem, 
episcoporum /ninceps, and archie pisco pus. 


According to Gal. 1 18 29, Paul finds James (see 
Chronology, § 73 f ) holding a prominent place in the 
Christian community in Jerusalem along with Peter and 
John, and with these three, ‘ reputed to be pillars,’ he 
came to an arrangement respecting his mission to the 
Gentiles. So great was the influence or the authority 
of James that Peter was controlled by him at Antioch 
in the matter of eating with the Gentiles. For when 
‘ certain from James came, he drew back and separated 
himself, fearing them which were of the circumcision ’ 
(Gal. 2 12). From this fact and from Paul’s statement 
that, yielding to the emissaries from James, 4 the rest of 
the Jews dissembled,’ and ‘even Barnabas was carried 
away with their dissimulation,’ the inference is obvious 
that this brother of Jesus was the acknowledged head 
of the Jewish-Christian party in the church of Jerusalem 
and a zealot for the strict observance of the Jewish law. 
Paul’s vehement argument with Peter at Antioch reveals 
no less clearly the attitude of James and his faction, than 
the position of Paul himself. The question was that 
of the validity of the Jewish law for Christians, and Paul 
exposes the kernel of the matter when he says : ' I do 
not make void the grace of God : for if righteousness is 
through the law, then Christ died for nought’ (Gal. 2 ax). 
This is the historical account of the affair. The writer 
of Acts, however, whose aim it was to present the 
original apostles and James in a favourable light with 
reference to Paulinisra, records events which would 
render the occurrences at Antioch improbable (llx-xa 
21 17-35 ; see, however, Acts, § 3). 

The testimony of antiquity leaves no doubt that James 
died a violent death at the hands of Jewish zealots about 
the year 63. For the dramatic account of his martyr- 
dom given by Hegesippus see Eus. HE 2 33. Josephus 
relates that, during the interregnum between Festus 
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and Albinus, Ananias the high priest (see Annas [end]) 
called the Sanhedrin together, and having summoned 
James, secured his condemnation to death by stoning — 
an act for which he suffered the censure of the influential 
Jews, and was deprived of his office by Albinus. 

Important discussions of this subject may be found in Mayor, 
The Epistle of St. James ; Alford, Greek Testament, 4; 
Davidson, Intr . ; Anjaud, Recherches. etc., ’51 ; Lightfoot, 
Essay on the Brethren 0/ the Lord ; Lumby, art. ‘ James ' in 
EBP ) ; Hilgenfeld, Einl ., ’75; Meyer’s Commentary , IB 
Holtzmann, Z IV T, '80, and BL 8; Wieseler, St. Kr., ’4a 
Keim in BL 1, art. ‘BrQder Jesu,’ ’69; Lange in PREQ)^ 
art. ‘ Jakolms,’ ’56; Immer in NT Theol. 282; and Credner, 
Einl. 571 f. (’36). O. C. 

JAMES (EPISTLE). The object of this writing, 
which is with doubtful propriety called an epistle (see, 

1 Contents however » Epistolary Literature, 
1. %eOwmwm. g ^ . g tQ emphasize the importance 

of practical Christianity and to encourage and 
strengthen its readers in their trials. 

The writer exhorts his readers to receive trials with joy, 
letting patience have its perfect work, and asking in faith for 
wisdom of God who givetn liberally (1 2-8). External conditions 
are without real significance. The man is blessed who endures 
temptation ; but temptations are from within, and God tempts 
no man (1 0-18). Every man should be swift to hear and slow 
to speak ; but the doing of the word is of paramount importance 
(1 19*27). Distinctions between the rich and the poor shown in 
the churches to the disadvantage of the poor are censurable. 
Love of the neighbour as one’s self according to ‘ the royal law ’ 
should be kept, and men should speak and act as they who are 
to ‘ be judged by a law of liberty ’ (2 1-13). Faith without works 
is * dead ’ and can ‘ save ’ no one, and by the examples of 
Abraham and Rahab those are shown to be in error who argue 
to the contrary (214-26). Inquisitive conceit of wisdom, the 
unbridled tongue, jealousy, and faction, are severely rebuked, 
and ‘ the wisdom that is from above ’ is commended (8). The 
‘pleasures that war in the members’ are condemned as the 
source of contention in the churches, together with adultery, 
worldliness, and envy (4 1-10). Calumny and censoriousness 
are rebuked, and the eager pursuit of gain is shown to be folly 
in view of the brevity and uncertainty of life, which should be 
lived in a constant sense of dependence upon God (411-17). 
The rich are threatened who have heaped up * corrupted ’ riches, 
while the cry of the poor whom they have oppressed ‘has 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth ’ (5 1-6). The 
brethren are exhorted to patience in view of the 1 coming of the 
Lord ’ (napovo-ui rov /cvptov) which is ‘ at hand ’ (5 7-1 1). Swear- 
ing is forbidden, and prayer is recommended, which, if offered 
‘ in faith,’ will save the sick (5 12-18). Finally, he is felicitated 
who 1 converts a sinner from the error of his way ’ (5 19/I). 

The different parts of the writing are without logical 
connection, and it has been well characterised as 4 for 
the most part a loose joining of sayings which are not 
thought in this connection, but brought into it ready 
made’ (Wcizsacker). 

The address, 4 to the twelve tribes who are of the 
dispersion ’ (cp 1 Pet. 1 1) may be at least regarded as in 

2 Addrflu accord with the general Jewish-Christian 

* * character of the epistle, although its 

meaning and purpose are indeterminable. ‘ The 
twelve tribes ’ qualified by ‘of the dispersion’ (to rfj 
6 ia<nropf) can literally mean only the Jews living out- 
side Palestine ; but that the writer had Christians, not 
Jews, in mind is evident (2i 67). Some expositors 
have sought to resolve this incongruity between the 
address and the contents of the epistle by assuming 
that the persons addressed were Jewish Christians, since 
Jewish Christians are called Jews in Gal. 213 and 
Hebrews in the superscription of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and in patristic literature, just as Paul (Rom. 
11 13) designates the Gentile Christians as tdvt). Whilst, 
however, the Jewish-Christian tendency of the epistle is 
unmistakable, it is difficult to find in it decisive evidence 
that it was addressed especially to Jewish Christians. 

There is no probability that there were churches composed 
wholly of Jewish converts to Christianity in ‘the dispersion,’ 
and nothing in the epistle indicates that it was addressed to a 
faction of the believers in general. The citation of examples 
from the OT and the mention of Abraham as ‘our father’ 
(2 21-25) proves nothing in view of Paul’s usage (Rom. 4 1 12 16 
Gal. 8 z6 20 ; see also Clem. Rom. 81 4). The use of ovvaytoyrj 
for a Christian assembly (2 a) was not confined to the Jewish 
Christians, who. according to Epiphanius {H aer. 80 18), employed 
it instead of exxAijirta. Here it may mean no more than 
ivtcrvvoiytityij in Heb. 10 25 (see Hamack, ZWT, ’76, p. xos,/.). 


It is very improbable, moreover, that a writer 
addressing Jewish Christians should not only ignore the 
Mosaic Law and ritual, but also give prominence to 
‘ the perfect law of liberty,’ evidently contrasting it with 
the former, and to the 4 implanted word ’ (1 21 25 2 12), 
without any attempt to show the relation of these new 
conceptions to the ancient economy (see von Soden, 
HC iii. 2x6i), 

Another incongniity between the address and the 
contents appears in the fact that whilst the former is. 
general, there is in the latter constant reference to local 
and special conditions, as if the writer really had in 
mind a particular Christian ‘assembly’ ( <r way toy ifr) 
with whose errors and needs he was personally ac- 
quainted. 

The circumstances which he depicts in detail cannot be 
supposed to have existed throughout an extended territory, such 
as is indicated in the address (1 iff. l^ff. 2 z ff. %iff. i3ff» 
4 iff- 13 ff 5 iff. 14). 

If, on account of these incongruities the address be 
not judged to be fictitious and without significance in 
relation to the contents, it must be regarded as including 
Christians in general as the ‘ true Israel,’ as ‘ the new, 
greater people of God, who have taken the place of the 
old’ (Gal. 616; cp Barn. 46 18x3 2 Clem. 2a). The 
words ‘of the dispersion’ may be, as Pfleiderer con- 
jectures, an imitation of 1 Pet. 1 x with the omission of 
the local limitation. 


The relation of the epistle to the other NT writings 
and to early patristic literature is instructive with 
S Relation re ^ erence to q uest i° n of its date and 
to other authorshi P- 


writings. 


a. The epistle contains many remini- 


scences of the sayings of Jesus, princi- 
pally of those collected in the First Gospel, in the 
‘ Sermon on the Mount. ’ 


(1 17 Mt. 7 11 ; I20 Mt. 622 ; \22ff. Mt. 721 f . ; 28 Mk. 1231 ; 
2 13 Mt. 57 ; 4i2 Mt. IO28 ; 612 Mt. 634). 

The points of contact with the Synoptic Gospels do 
not indicate a literary dependence upon them or an 
accurate knowledge of the words of Jesus. 

If the author was acquainted with our written Gospels, he 
cannot be said to have quoted from them, and he never refers to 
them or to Jesus as the source of the moral apophthegms in which 
his writing abounds. It is certainly a very vague and limited 
knowledge of ‘the evangelic tradition’ that can be affirmed 
(with Holtzmann) on the ground of 16 compared with Mk. 

11 22-24, and 5 14 compared with Mk. 6 13. The most that can 
be said in this relation is that the moral teachings contained in 
this tradition had made an indistinct impression upon the mind 
of the writer. 

b. That the writer of James was acquainted with 
Rom. , 1 Cor. , and Gal. , there is little reason to doubt, 
though he makes no mention of these writings, and 
does not directly quote from them. 

Acquaintance with them is shown in faint reminiscences of 
their terminology and forms of expression and in declarations 
which are in apparently intentional opposition to teachings 
contained in them (1 2 /. Rom. 6 3/ ; 1 13 1 Cor. 10 13 ; 1 21 Rom. 
1812; 1 22 Rom. 213; 2 10 Gal. 5 3 ; 2 19 1 Cor. 8 4 ; 2 21 Gal. 86 
Rom. 43 ; 224 Rom. 8 28 Gal. 2 16; 4i Rom. 613723; 44 Rom. 87; 
4 5 Gal. 5 17 ; 4 uf. Rom. 2 1 144). The writer shows no com- 
prehension of the leading doctrines of Paul, and it is probable 
that the subtleties of the apostle were so foreign to his thought, 
that he could not understand them. Of the Pauline conception 
of the Messiahship of Jesus, his atoning sacrifice, and his resur- 
rection (in which was the hope of the resurrection of believers 
at the Parousia), and of the profound Pauline mysticism, there 
is no trace of even a reminiscence in the epistle. There is 
only a reference to the Parousia which shows a merely external 
apprehension of it (6 7 f.\ 

c. Acquaintance with the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
not improbable. 

This may be argued on the ground of 2 17 20 26 compared 
with Heb. 6 1 9 14 (veicpd ‘ dead ’ applied in the one case to 
faith and in the other to works), of S is, compared with Heb. 

12 11 (tcapTros SiKatwrvvrfs iv ‘the fruit of righteousness 

... in peace ’ and tcapirbs eipipaxi* Succuoovvrfi ‘ the peaceable 
fruit ... of righteousness '), and of 2 25, the example of Rahab, 
compared with Heb. 11 31. Other points of contact with Heb. 
are found in 1 17 (cp Heb. 12 9), 8 x (cp Heb. 5 12), 4 15 (cp 
Heb. 6 3), 5 10 (cp Heb. 13 7). 

d. The relation of James to 1 Pet necessitates the 
hypothesis of a literary dependence, and it is a disputed 
question to which the priority should be accorded. 
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Cp 1 1 with i Pet. 1 1, 1 2/. with 1 Pet. 1 6 /. t 1 10 with 1 Pet. 
1 34, 1 *8 with x Pet. 1 33, 1 31 with x Pet. 2 x /, 27 with 
1 Pet. 4 X4-X6, 4 6-10 with 1 Pet. 5 5-9, 5 8 f. with 1 Pet. 4 7. 5 20 
with x Pet. 4 8). Expositors have generally maintained the 
dependence of 1 Pet. upon James ; but W. Briickner.has shown 
with probability the priority of the former, by a careful study of 
the parallel passages {ZlVT, '74, p. 533 ffX and has been 
followed by Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, and von Soden. (See also 
Grimm, St. ICr. t ’73, p. 692 ff.) 

e. Dependence on the Apocalypse is at least probable. 

Cp 2 5 with Rev. 2 9, 1 12 with Rev. 2 10, 5 9 with Rev. 8 20. 
Pfleiderer decides for the priority of the portion of the Apocalypse 
(dating from the time of Hadrian) which contains these passages, 
and thinks that the writer of James in appealing to the divine 
promise (1 12) must have had Rev. 2 10 in mind (pas Urchrist. 
867). VOlter, however, reverses the relation {Die Entsteh. d. 
Apok . 183). 

/. The contacts with 1 Clem, do not show * incon- 
testably 1 the use of James by the author of that epistle. 

The two most important passages are found in 1 Pet. which 
may have been a common source for the writers of James and 
1 Clem, (cp Clem. 80 2 with 1 Pet. 55 Jas. 4 6, Clem. 49 5 with 
1 Pet. 48 Jas. 5 20); 1 Clem. 10 20 (cp Jas. 223)^ is explicable 
from Rom. 4 3 ; and 88 6 and 17 \f. do not necessarily presuppose 
an acquaintance of the writer with Jas. 2 23 and 5 10. If, 
however, the use of James in this case be conceded, the 
indeterminable date of 1 Clem, (probably 93-125) excludes any 
conclusion for the early composition of the former. 


g. The points of agreement between the Shepherd of 
Hermas and James necessitate the conclusion that one 
of them is dependent upon the other ; but it is not 
clear to which the priority should be assigned. 

Pfleiderer is perhaps too positive that it probably belongs to 
Herm. (cp 4 7 with Herm. Mand. 12 5 ; 4 12 with Herm. Aland. 
12 6 Sim. 9 23). 

h. The author of James was acquainted with the LXX, but 
not with the Heb. text of the OT. Theile has shown him 
to have been familiar with Ecclus. and Wisdom, and probable 
points of contact with Philo have been pointed out. 

The acquaintance of the author with some of the 
Pauline epistles, the particulars of which have already 

4. Doctrine of been gi ™ n ’ **, ? ga T ded “ . in ' 

Jn tifi ati « contestab ty established by the criticism 

8 on * of this writing, in regard to which so 

many disputed questions still remain unsettled. The 
most indisputable point of contact with Paulinism 
occurs in the short section in which the writer discusses 
the doctrine of justification (2 14-26). The twofold 
prepossession against admitting that the canon of the 
NT contains pseudonymous writings and contradictory 
teachings has led to the confusion of a problem which 
would otherwise have found an easy solution. For if 
the same critical method should be applied here that is 
employed in similar cases from the consideration of 
which such prepossessions are absent, there can be no 
doubt that a general agreement among scholars would 
result. The case in question is not a vague allusion to 
faith and works in general, which might be accounted 
for on the ground of Jewish ideas and terms known by 
the writer of the epistle without dependence upon Paul, 
but a pointed reference to a distinctly Pauline doctrine 
and the employment of the apostle’s terminology and 
very words. Paul declares explicitly : 1 We reckon 

therefore that a man is justified (ditecuoDertfai) by faith 
apart from the works of the law’ (Rom. 828) and ‘a 
man is not justified by the works of the law . . . even 
we believed on Christ Jesus, that we might be justified 
by faith in Christ, and not by the works of the 
law’ (Gal. 2x6). He cites the case of Abraham, and 
affirms that this patriarch was justified not by works, 
but by faith (Rom. 4x Gal. 86). On the ^contrary, the 
writer of James declares that ‘a man is justified 
(Si/catoOrai) by works, and not by faith only’ (224), and 
as if to reply to the advocates of Paulinism by employing 
the very example adduced by their master he affirms 
that Abraham was justified by works (221-23). He 
also turns to his purpose the case of Rahab employed 
in an opposite sense by the Pauline writer of Heb. 
In the declaration that a man is not justified by faith 
only (fvbvov) is implied the doctrine of the co-operation 
of faith and works in justification, which is expressed in 
the words regarding Abraham ; • Faith wrought with 


his works, and by works was faith made perfect ' (2 22). 
This is essentially a justification tpywv in opposition 
to the Pauline tpywv, according to the declaration 
concluding this section ; * For as the body apart from 
the spirit is dead, even so faith apart from works 
(X«*>pls tpyw, the Pauline terminology) is dead.’ To 
Paul, however, the Gospel was 'the power of God 
unto salvation o everyone that believeth,’ i.e. , faith in 
itself or x^pts Zpywv had a saving efficacy (Rom. 1 16) — 
an affirmation which is pointedly denied in James 
(/J.71 Svuarai ij trier tis owcu aMv, 214 ). Paul could 
never, like our author, as Kern has pointed out, have 
made salvation depend upon faith and works, because 
faith in his sense included works — i.e., a new life. 

The difference of the two points of view has been well stated 
by Schwegler : ‘ With Paul faith because it justifies is the 
source of good works ; with James faith because it is the source 
of good works and shows itself alive in them has a justifying 
efficacy. With Paul justification is conditional upon faith, or 
better, justification and faith are present at the same time within 
the man, and works proceed out of the justification in faith ; 
with James justification proceeds from the works in which faith 
shows itself to be alive. With Paul justification comes between 
faith and works; with James works come between faith and 
justification ’ {Nachap. Zeit. 1 429). 

Nothing could have been further from Paul’s thought 
than to depreciate good works ; but he did not think 
that the justifying judgment of God was determined by 
them, for as Luther, rightly apprehending the Pauline 
thought, says, ‘faith lies at the bottom of the heart, 
and God looks to the bottom of the heart.’ (Cp 
W. Grimm, ZIVT , ’70, p. 379.) However, the different 
views of faith and justification entertained by the two 
men are not of special importance for our purpose. 
(An admirable statement of them has been made by 
von Soden in JPT, ’84.) Whether the author of 
James wrote for readers who, as he supposes, misunder- 
stood Paul’s teachings, or whether, as is more probable, 
he did not himself correctly apprehend them, the 
important fact is that he betrays unmistakably a 
dependence upon Rom. and Gal. Holtzmann is not 
too positive in saying that ‘ there is no more direct sort 
of polemics than the verbal citation of a formula 
(SiKaLoverdai £k irlareus jjMvov, 224), supplied with a 
definite negation’ (Einl.W 509). If the expedient of 
Weiss, adopted from Neander, be allowed, that the 
writer of James was in this section combating a Jewish- 
Christian prejudice rather than a Pauline doctrine (the 
epistle being assumed to have been written before the 
time of Paul), the conflict of teaching would still remain. 
There is, however, scarcely a probability in favour of 
this supposition in view of the employment in James of 
the unique Pauline terminology. 

The composition of the epistle in the apostolic age, 
and, as is generally supposed by those who assign it to 
6 Date and this P^ 041 ’ b y James, the brother of 
authorship. J esus ’, “ rende ? 5d very improbable by 
* several internal features, which have been 
repeatedly pointed out. The legalistic point of view of 
James, one of the ‘ pillars ’ of the church in Jerusalem, 
is not indicated. The question of the relation of Jews 
and Gentiles, which agitated the early church, is not re- 
ferred to. ‘ The Judaistic controversy seems accordingly 
to have died out and the vbfios riXeios 6 rijs iXevOcplas 
[* perfect law of freedom ’] (1 25) to have been actually 
identical with the new and transformed law of a 
Christianity already becoming Catholic. ’ The lament- 
able condition of the churches which is depicted — too 
much teaching, the unbridled tongue, worldliness, 
deference to the rich and scorn of the poor, an eager- 
ness for trade and gain, 'jealousy and faction,' ‘wars 
and fightings/ and the absence of the wisdom that is 
from above— is not by any means that of primitive 
Christianity. 

An indication of a late date is found in 5 13-15, where 
supernatural healing of the sick is effected through ' the 
elders,’ that is, the official body of presbyters (1 Tim. 
4x4). 
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In the earlier church the power to effect ‘ healings ’ and ‘ the 
working of miracles' pertained to believers indiscriminately 
(x Cor. 12 '%/C). The embodiment of the function in an official 
class indicates a considerable development of ecclesiastical 
organisation. Cp Spiritual Gifts. 

The writer was not, moreover, familiar with primitive 
Christianity on its doctrinal side. He mentions, indeed, 
as before remarked, the Parousia, and calls Christ ‘ the 
Lord of Glory ’ (2 1). The Christological question, how- 
ever, included much more than this in the early Church 
— the life, the atoning death, the resurrection of Jesus, 
and the testimony of the OT to his Messiahship. That 
the ‘brother of Jesus,’ living at the time when these 
doctrines were taking form, should not have referred to 
them even in a hortatory epistle is scarcely probable. 
Moreover, the good Greek style of the epistle, despite 
Schleiermacher’s strictures upon it, is hardly such as 
could be expected of the son of Joseph and Mary. 

Spitta has recently undertaken to show that the epistle is not 
a Christian, but a Jewish, work (. Der Brief des Jakobus , ’96). 
The ‘only specifically Christian’ passages, «al tcvpiov ’Itjo-oO 
Xptorov (‘ and of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 1 x) and rjp*>y ’Itjctou 
Xpurrov (‘ our [Lord] Jesus Christ,* 2 i), are regarded as inter- 
polations, and the interpretation of the entire book is conducted 
with reference to parallels drawn from the Jewish literature. 
The hypothesis of interpolations, however, is somewhat arbitrary ; 
the section on faith and works ( 2 14-26) presupposes the Pauline 
doctrine and an acquaintance with Paul’s writings, as has been 
shown in the course of this article; and the relation of the 
epistle to the NT literature is adverse to the early date assigned 
to it by Spitta. Moreover, the terminology in reference to 
eschatology is unmistakably Christian. See eat rfk rapovcr ta<; 
tov Kvptov (‘until the coming of the Lord,’ 57), and tj iraoovaCa 
rov icvpiov rjyyiKev (‘the coming of the Lord is at hand,’ 68). 
The parallels referred to in Enoch do not contain this terminology. 
Spitta’s hypothesis, though defended with great learning and 
acumen, can hardly be regarded as established. 

Von Soden (in HC, ’98), rejecting Spitta’s hypothesis, pre- 
sents a new one of his own. The two sections, complete in them- 
selves, 81-18 and 4ii-66, show no sort of accord with Christian 
writings or ideas. The former might be regarded as an essay of 
an Alexandrian scribe, and the latter as a fragment from a 
Jewish apocalypse. Although they may have come from the 
same pen, they betray a different mind in tone, language, and 
manner of apprehending things. Other parts of the epistle give 
the impression that sayings elsewhere formulated are grouped 
on the ground of a general relationship of their contents or of 
their reference to that with which the author was occupied. 
Whilst Christian tones are wanting in the sections referred to, 
in the others notes of accord with Paul and 1 Pet. are frequent 
(cp 12-4121821 215814-26 4 1-6 10). Of the forty words 
in James foreign to the NT there are outside 81-18 4ix-56 
only six : pvrrapia and cp<f>vros in 1 21 ; xpvaoScLKTvhiof, irpoato- 
iroAij/uumjs, aveXeos, e<J>rjp.epos in chap. 2 . It is probable, there- 
fore, that in combating the improprieties in Christian circles 
known to him, the writer called to his aid reminiscences out of 
his Jewish period, while he contributed of his own only some 
thoughts chiefly found in chaps. 1 and 2, showing here, how- 
ever, the influence of his Jewish materials in choice of words, 
tone, and style. Parallels to this procedure are found in the 
Didach6, the epistle of Barnabas, the reception of apocalyptic 
fragments in Rev., and the Pauline anthologies from the OT. 
From this point of view it is believed that justice will more easily 
be done to the epistle, the loose connection and the defective 
arrangement will be less censured, and the absence of specifically 
Christian expressions, as well as the retirement of the book as 
soon as Greek influence prevailed in Christendom, will be better 
understood. 

The epistle is poor in doctrinal expressions. The 
author, indeed, does not conceal his repugnance to 
doctrinal disputations, and the judgment is well grounded 
which finds that the episode regarding faith and works 
was written not so much with a doctrinal purpose, as 
to enforce the fundamental practical object of the writing 
— to recommend the wisdom that is from above as more 
desirable than riches and earthly knowledge. If the 
Christianity which the author defends has, as Hilgenfeld 
maintains, an Essene colouring in such teachings as 
those regarding mercy (213), the oath (5 12), riches 
(lio/ 25), trade (413), and governing the tongue (1x9 
33#), an Ebionite tendency is more certainly shown 
in his predilection for the poor and his opposition to the 
rich, and in his disinclination to teaching, worldly 
wisdom, and theories of faith. (See the Ebionite points 
of agreement with the Clem. Horn, in Immer, NT 
Theol. 428). Whether his points of contact with the 
Shepherd of Hennas prove his use of that writing or 
not, the similarities of the two works, which Pfleiderer 
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has pointed out, give great weight to this scholar's 
opinion that ‘ certain it is that both writings presuppose 
like historical circumstances, and, from a similar point 
of view, direct their admonitions to their contemporaries, 
among whom a lax worldly-mindedness and unfruitful 
theological wrangling threatened to destroy the religious 
life’ (Das Urckrist. 868). Holtzmann characterises this 
as ‘ the right visual angle ’ for the judgment of the 
epistle ( ZWT ’, ’92, p. 66). The latter scholar concludes 
that in his formulation both of the conception of the 
law and of that of Christology the writer’s thought 
reaches in its objective points into Catholic Christianity. 

It may be regarded as far more probable that the 
epistle is a product of the second century, perhaps later 
than 1 Peter, than that it was written in the apostolic 
age by the brother of Jesus. Perhaps in his polemic 
against faith the writer had in mind an ‘ ultra- Pauline 
Gnosis ’ which he may or may not have discriminated 
from genuine Paulinism. 

The place from which the epistle was written is 
indeterminable ; but the opinion that it originated in 
Rome has great probability in its favour on account of 
the contacts with Heb. , Clem. Rom. , and Herm. 


The epistle did not fare well as to recognition in the 
early Church. The Canon of Muratori omits it. The 


6. Canonicity. 


earliest trace of an acquaintance with 
it is found in Irenseus, who refers to 


Abraham as ' the friend of God ’ (Jas. 223) ; but he does 
not mention the epistle. From Tertullian’s silence 
regarding the epistle it must be concluded that he either 
was unacquainted with it, or knowing it, regarded it as 
spurious. Eusebius, in writing of it as an historian, 
classifies it among the controverted books, and says 
that it is reckoned spurious, and that not many of the 
ancients have mentioned it. Yet in his commentary on 
the Psalms he quotes it as ‘ the holy apostle’s. ' Doubt- 
ful traces of its use by Clem. Alex, are found in his 
writings, although he is said by Eusebius to have 
written commentaries on all the Catholic epistles. 
Good reasons, however, for doubting his acquaintance 
with it are given by Salmon ( Introd . to NT 449). 
Origen knew and quoted an epistle of which he spoke 
doubtfully as said to be James’s (\ pepo/ilvr/ 7 / Tax. 
ima-ToX'/j). Jerome, while acknowledging its genuine- 
ness, remarks that it was said to have been published 
by another in the name of James, though it gradually 
acquired authority. It is contained in the Pesh. , and 
Ephrem accepted it as the work of James, the brother 
of Jesus. 

The most important commentaries on the epistle are those of 
Schneckenburger (’32), Theile (’33), Kern (’38), Ewald C70), 
(Erdmann ( # ’8x), v. Soden (’98), and Mayor 
7. Literature. (’92). Special investigations are contained 
in the Eittll. of Credner, De Wette, Holtz- 
mann, Hilgenfeld, Zahn, and in the Introductions of Salmon 
and Davidson. Noteworthy articles on the epistle are those of 
Kern {Tab. Z.f. Theol. , ’35, also printed separately). Grimm 
{ZWT, *70). Hilgenfeld {ib., ’73), W. Bruckner (ib., ’74), Holtz- 
mann (id., '82, ’92), KlOpper {ib., ’85), von Soden (JTT, ’84), 
Haupt {St. Kr., ’83), Usteri {ib. , ’89), Schwartz {ib. , 91), and 
W. C. van Manen, Th. T 28 478-496 (94), on the age of the 
epistle. O. C. 


jamin (rp: ; on name cp Benjamin ; only in P 
and post-exilic writings ; |&M[e]lN [BADFL]). 

t. b. Ram, a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 227, tajSeii' [A]). SeejERAH- 

MEEL, § 2. 

2. b. Simeon (Gen. 46 10 Ex. 6 15, tap. tip. [L], Nu. 26 12 
x Ch. 424); Jaminites, Nu. 2612, 'yp*n ; 6 uxfi[e]iv[e]t [BAL]). 

3. A Levite(?) present at the reading of the law under Ezra, 
Neh. 8y (om. BKA)=i Esd.948, Adinus [g.v.] (ta6[e]u/o« [BA], 


JAMLECH (', pDl 1 [God] gives dominion,’ § 53, but 
cp Jerahmeel, § 4 j), a Simeonite chieftain, temp. 


I ®bal finds a place-name ‘Jamin’ in Josh. 17 7 (taplp.*)tv) 
where MT has J'DVTC^K), and inserts it as a proper-name be- 
tween Abner and Abiel in x S. 14 51 (vio? [«](oftnv, cp the 
question arising out of Saul’s genealogy in x S. 9 1). Cp also ©’» 
reading for DD^n in Gen. 8624 (see Anah, 3). 
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JANNES AND JAMBRES 


Hezekiah (iCh. 434: IGMOAox [B], amaAhk [A], 
eBAClA€YC6N [L]). 

JAMNIA(iamn[6]ia[AKV]; iMacc. 4 15, ianneiac 
[A], iamingiac [N*]l 55B (&MN6I&N [N* i precedes]; 
IO69 1640 2 Macc. 12840 ; Judith 2 a 8 , I8MNAA [K c * a ], 
-N [B] [see Jemnaan] ; iamngia. Jos.; cp Jamnites, 
IAMNITAI [AV], 2 Macc. 128 f), 1 the Greek name of 
Jabneh, is derived from the form POD\ found in the 
Jerusalem Talm. (Frankel, Vorstudien su der Sept. 104, 
108). See Jabneel, x. 

JANAI (* 3 jn), 1 Ch. Cm RV, AV Jaanai. 

JANIM(D^), Josh. 15 S3 RV; AV, following Kt., 
Janum. 

JANNA, RV JANNAI (iannai [Ti. WH]), an 
ancestor of Joseph, Mary’s husband (Lk. 324). See 
Genealogies ii. § 3. 

JANNJEUS, ALEXANDER ('W* ; also *M' "£>D, 
and on bilingual coins -[ban truin', showing that 'fcO* 
1 Jannai ’ is a contraction of jrUl* 1 Jonathan ’). 2 The 
first Asmonaean king of Judaea .recognised on the coins, 
third son of John Hyrcanus, and successor of Aristobulus 
I. (104-78 B.C. ),* Jos. Ant. xiii. 12 - 15 , BJ I4. He has 
been supposed by some to be referred to in Pss. 2 and 
110 ; but the general impression produced on the ancients 
by his character cannot surely have been very different 
from that which modern, students receive from it. He 
was not a sovereign like Simon the Maccabee or John 
Hyrcanus, either of whom might conceivably have 
received a religious poet’s encomium. He ‘ was during 
his reign of twenty-six or twenty-seven years almost 
constantly involved in foreign or in civil wars, which for 
the most part were provoked by his own wilful ness, 
and resulted by no means invariably in his favour.’ 8 
‘ It could only hie with deep-seated resentment that pious 
Jews could look on and see a wild warrior like Alexander 
Jannaeus discharging the duties of high priest in the holy 
place, certainly not with the conscientious and pains- 
taking observance of the ordinances regarded by the 
Pharisees as divine. ’ 4 

The bitter spirit of Is. 25 10 /. may seem to belong to 
an adherent of Alexander Jannaeus ; but here again 
Duhm’s tendency to throw everything that he can into 
a very late period may lead him astray (cp Smend, 
ZATIV , ’84, pp. 209, 212). Much more plausible is the 
view that there are veiled references to Jannaeus in parts 
of the book of Ecclesiastes (see Ecclesiastes, § ii). 
The king spoken of was at any rate not unlike Jannaeus 
(who was called Thracidas ‘for his extreme cruelty,’ 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 14 a), and the difficulty of placing Ecclesi- 
astes in the Persian period is becoming more generally 
felt. 

JANNES AND JAMBRE S (ianimhc kai iamBphc 
[T i. WH ; var. MA/wBpHC])- In 2 Tim. 88 two 
1 A f Egyptian magicians, who * withstood 

thename*. Moses ’ (Ex- 78/) are named, though 
elsewhere the opponents of Moses are 
anonymous. The author of 2 Tim. may, as Theodoret 
held, have derived the names from oral tradition ; but it 
is not improbable that there existed a small apocryphal 
narrative with a title corresponding to the ‘Jannes et 
Mambres liber' mentioned by Origen (Mt. 27 9) and 
the ‘ Liber, qui appellatur Poenitentia Jamnis et 
Mambre, apocryphus ’ cited in the Decree of Gelasius 
(cp Schtirer, GJV 8W 29a f ; Fabricius, Cod. Pseud - 
epigr. VT 1 8x3-825 2 xos-xxx). 

( It will be noted that the names given in these Latin titles 
differ from the accepted reading in a Tim. The Codices, how- 
ever, sometimes offer the reading 'Maufipijt for the second name. 
Most modern authorities accept this reading and regard the 
name as equivalent to the Hebrew mDO (see Mamre) ; the 0 


1 has umvtav for * Persia ’ in Judith 1 7. 

2 Cp Bdba mesfd, 85 b; Midr. r. on Eccles. 9 xo. 
8 Schiir. //mL 1295/ 

4 TUiJ 


aids pronunciation as in the case of A p.ppa/x (see Amram). So 
B uxtorff, Lex . Chald. et Talm. col 945* , Iowip can be readily 
explained as Hebrew, for Towns or ’Itodwip would correspond 
with Johanan (jam’)* 1 1 ° the Hebrew sources, however, the 
names are not always so spelt. In Bab. Talm. M fndchdtk, 850, we 
find the forms kTDDI but in the Jer. Targ. the names are 

more similar to those in Timothy. There are several spellings 
even within the Tar gum itself. Ex. 1 15 DnaDh D'P 5 Ex. 7 xi, 
DnaD'l DT» Nu. 22 22,p'-itn D’J'- (These spellings are cited 
from the eaitio princeps, Venice, 1695, and they are all confirmed 
by the valuable MS, Brit. Museum Add. 3703X.) In other 
Jewish works the spelling of the names is even less uniform, 
so that we even find Joannes and Ambrosius (Shalsheleth 
Hakkabbala), and also three names instead of two, Janos, 
Juchne, and Mambre (see SchOttgen, Hora Hebr. on a Tim. 8 8). 


There is another tenable theory as to the origin of 
the names. Lauth (Moses der Ebraer, 77) held that 
they are Egyptian, Jannes meaning ‘Scribe’ and 
Mambres 'Gift of the Sun God (Heliodorus).’ J. 
Freudenthal ( Alexander Polyhistor , 173) also regards 
the names as Graecised-Egyptian. Freudenthal indeed 
traces the whole story to a Hellenistic Egyptian source, 
though one of the names occurs (perhaps) in Pliny (HN 
xxx. In),' 2 and in Apuleius ( Apol . c. 90, ed. Hilde- 
brand). 8 The fullest citation in a pagan source is from 
Numenius (Eus. Prcep. Ev. 98 ). Freudenthal considers 
it probable that Numenius derived his statement from 
Artapanos, a Hellenist who wrote in Alexandria in the 
second century B.C. (Schtirer, however, contests this, 
but on inconclusive grounds). Ewald (GVI 2W128, 
ET2%9, n - 1 ) also treats the names as ancient, and 
well compares the Hebrew D'DBin (see Magic, § 2) 
with Numenius' s iepoypafifj.ci.Teh. Ewald would thus 
agree with Lauth in holding that the names are the 
Egyptian equivalents for ‘ Scribes ’ in general. 

The explanation of the names, apart from their 
etymology, has given rise to many conjectures, some of 

2. Explanation. thera qui .‘t « orth ! ess - , Iselin - w *>° 

* agrees with Freudenthal as to the 

origination of the story with Artapanos, thinks that the 
names were due to a mistaken reading (nDR'i HUSO) in 
Gen. 14 13 (see Mamre). He cites also 1 Macc. 936, 
ol viol T anfipely (I apfipi [6C*], 'Afifipi [N c - a » c -b (vid.)]) ( 
£k MrjSap d, Medeba being situate in the old land of 
the Amorites ( ZWT , ’94, p. 325). See Jambri. 
(Iselin gives a useful collection of the Syriac occur- 
rences of the names.) Geiger (Urschr. 474), using 
the same passage in 1 Macc. , regards the names 
as Maccabaean, ‘Jambres’ alluding to the ‘sons of 
Jambri ’ (but the reading thus assumed is very doubtful), 
and Jannes the inhabitants of Jamnia. These national 
enemies gave the names to the opponents of Moses. 
Levy (Chald. WB . , s.v. d '}') suggests that John the 
Baptist and Jesus were meant. Kohut (Aruch Corn- 
pletum, s.v. D’r and Kim’) compares the Persian demons, 
Janaya and Vyambura. Jastrow suggests Januarius 
and Janus. Such suggestions are mere guesses. Levy’s 
theory that Mamre was chosen because of its meaning 
‘ Apostate,’ has, however, found considerable accept- 
ance. So too, it is easy to connect DU’ with the Rab- 
binical ’j', ‘ to vex or mislead. ’ 


Of the Jewish statements about Jannes and Jambres, 
the only features that seem ancient are the bare names. 

3 Jewish * n Talmud (Mtnach. 85 a) Johanan 
References. anc * ^ amre * thinking that Moses is a 
magician like themselves (so Koran 28 ), 
retort, ' Dost thou bring com or straw to Afraim ? ’ 4 
(evidently a city where corn abounded ; perhaps a town 
in Samaria ; Neub. Giogr. 155). The Jer. Targ. 
makes Jannes and Jambres sons of Balaam, who advised 
the prevention of die birth of Moses (Ex. 1 15), opposed 


1 On the other hand Jannaius (tf.v.'), 'si’, is a contraction of 
Jonathan. 

2 [est et alia magices factio a Mose et Janne et Lotape ac 
JudaeU pendens.} 

8 [Carinondas vel Damigeron, vel is Moses, vel Jannes. vel 
Apollonius vel ipse Dardanus, vel quicumque alius . . . inter 
i celebratus est.] 

•’or a similar proverb cp Fish, | 7.] 
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him in Egypt ( 7 n)» and accompanied Balaam on his 
journey to Balak (Nu. 22 22). These statements are 
not real traditions ; they are built up from words in 
the text, after the manner of Midrash. According to 
some Midrashim, Jannes and Jambres perished in the 
Red Sea (Mid. Vayyosha ), according to others they 
joined the Israelites among the 4 mixed multitude ’ 

( Tanckuma to Ex. 32 1), and died in the tumult after 
the incident of the golden calf ( Yalkut RHubeni ). The 
Zohar (13th cent.) has several references to Jannes and 
Jambres, but they are of no antiquity. The fullest 
consecutive narrative is to be found in the Sepher 
Hayyashar (nth or 12th cent.). 

See I. Abrahams, ‘The Rod of Moses,’ in ‘Papers of Jews’ 
College Lit. Soc., 1887. For further Christian references, 
which, like the Jewish, add nothing authentic to Timothy, cp 
Schurer, loc. cit. I. a. 

JANOAH (PUJ, ‘resting-place’? — but see below). 
1. AV Janohah. A point on the eastern border of 
Ephraim (Josh. 166 f. ; tavtoKa, fiax 0 * (?) — in J°sh. 16 ? 
nmr — [B], lava [A], -xa [L]). According to the Onotna- 
sticon (26759 1332 o) it lay 12 R.m. E. of Neapolis, 
in Akrabattine ; the definition is almost exact (E. 
should be SE. ). It is mod. Kh. Ydnun (see Guerin, 
Sam. 26 /.; Rob. BR 4297). On a rocky hill to the 
NE. is the praying-place of Neby Nun. It was not 
uncommon to give the ancient names of ruined towns 
to supposed Moslem saints ; in the present instance, 
however, Ydnun has become the prophet Nun. Here, 
no doubt, was the chief high place of Janoah. 

2. A town in N. Israel, depopulated by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K. 15 29, avia>x [B], iavwx [AL]). It is men- 
tioned between Abel-beth-maacah and Kedesh, and has 
jjbeen identified by Gudrin {Gal. 2371 f.) with Hunin 
\ famous for its old fortress and for its view), and with 
more plausibility by Conder with Yanuh, a village 6 m. 
E. of Tyre {PEFM I5196). Apparently Janoah was a 
frontier city towards the Tyrian territory. The present 
writer has conjectured {Acad., July 6, ’96) that it is 
the city of Yenu’amu, which is mentioned in the Israel- 
inscription of Merneptah and elsewhere in the Egyptian 
records, and appears in one of the Amarna letters 
as Yinuamma (Wi. 1428 ). In the letter referred to 
some one reports to the king of Egypt that this city 4 has 
fallen away and barred the gate behind him. ’ Yenu- 
'amij must have been a rich town, for Thotmes III. 
endowed the temple of Araun at Thebes with an annual 
sum to be paid by this and two other cities (Brugsch, 
GA 329). There is an Egyptian picture given by 
Rosellini and W. M. Muller which shows its position. 
It lay by a small lake, and was surrounded by forests 
in which the conquered enemies took refuge. It is 
difficult to think that such an important place-name as 
Yenu’amu or Yinuamma has not (like other equally 
ancient names) survived. 

According to the theory here adopted, Yenu'amy. is not a 
compound of oyj (oyj »#, Hommel ; cp Yinuamma), but is 
equivalent to DyrilJ'* In Kings this name was shortened into 
mr (Janoah), just as nnfl 1 (Jepthah) is shortened from bn nnS". 
That n before y is not reproduced in the Egyptian form Yenu- 
’amu need not surely surprise us ; it would have been very 
troublesome to an Egyptian to pronounce the name accurately. 
The alternative explanation cy mj' (E. Meyer, ZATW 6 7) is 
philologically less probable. 1 Clermont-Ganneau’s identification 
of Yenu’amy with the southern town of Naamah of Josh. 15 41 
(Rev. Arch. 29127) is also linguistically improbable. Naville 
(Rec. de travaux } 20 [’98]) seeks for the site near Gezer, and 
would even identify it with Jabneel ; but this, too, seems un- 
likely. T. K. C. 

JANUM, RV Janim (DV Kt., MJ Kr. ; Josh. 
1553 ; I6M&6IN [B], ianoym [AL]), an unidentified 
locality in the hill-country of Judah, in the neighbour- 
hood of Beth-tappuah. Read perhaps 4 Jamin. ’ 

JAPHETH (HBJ ; iA<J>ee [BADEL]), son of Noah 

1 ma, ‘ to dwell,’ is doubtful. Hab. 2 5 and Ps. 68 13 [14] are 
corrupt. 
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(Gen. 532, etc. ; see Ham), and ancestor of the peoples 

1. References. and . W - of Palestine < Gen - 10 r*! P) ' 

That he was generally regarded as 

Noah’s youngest son is shown by the constant order 
of the three brothers, and is in harmony with 10 21, 
where & is not to be followed (see SBOT, and cp Bu. 
Urgesch. 304 ff. ). It is true that in 924 4 his youngest 
son’ means Ham, or rather Canaan (see Ham i.), 
and that the narrative 920-27 belongs no doubt to an 
earlier stratum of narrative than the other passages ; 
but the narrow sense in which Shem, Japheth, and 
Ham are used here was abandoned by later writers, 
who made Japheth the youngest son, and the ancestor 
of remote northern peoples. In the early narrative 
Japheth (if we suppose that he was really mentioned in it) 
may represent the Phoenicians (so Bu. ), who are to 
be distinguished from the Canaanites, though they 
dwelt in the land of Canaan. Wellhausen {CH 15) 
less plausibly suggests the Philistines. It is very prob- 
able, however, that the mention of Japheth (v. 23) and 
the accompanying blessing (v. 27) are later insertions. 
The words 4 he shall dwell in the tents of Shem * may 
conceivably allude to the conquests of the Greeks, 

4 Shem’ being taken in the later enlarged sense (Duhm’s 
suggestion, adopted by Bertholet, Die Stellung der 
Israeliten, 76 /, 198). The narrative gains consider- 
ably by the omission of Japheth. The division of the 
world into three parts caused the troublesome insertion. 

In explaining the name it is well to follow the analogy 
of Shem, which was doubtless a personal, not an ethnic, 

name. Japheth (ns% yepheth) is usually 

2 . Meaning Of eX pi a j ne( j j n accordance with Gen. 927, 

tne name. , Let Qod enlarge yapht ) japheth. * 


It seems unlikely, however, that a stem so unusual in 
this sense as nns {pdthdh) would have been chosen. 
Since the names Shem, Canaan, Japheth, are doubt- 
less older than the poetic oracles, and there are other 
cases in which we may hold that old names have become 
mutilated (cp Shem, Ham, Noah), it is not too bold to 
suppose that ns’ is a fragmentary form of bn nrn; 


(yiphtah ’el), ‘God opens’ (cp the old name Japhti’-Addi 
in Am. Tab. ). nns {pdthah) is a word well adapted for 
legendary heroes (see Jephthah), and ‘enlargement’ is a 
blessing equally fit for the Phoenicians and for the father of 
so many races as Japheth, one of which was the conquer- 
ing Javan. Flirst’s and Budde’s explanation, 4 beauty,’ 
from ns' {ydphdh), accepted by D. S. Margoliouth 
(Hastings’ DB 2 s^gb), is not in accordance with analogy, 
and is rightly rejected by Dillmann. 

Of quite another order is the theory of E. Meyer, who 
connects Japheth with the name Kaft, in hieroglyphic 
texts = Cilicia. T dveros is a Cilician deity; see Phoe- 
nicia, and cp Caphtok, §§ 3, 4. 

Kaft and Asi — i.e.. Cilicia and Cyprus-represented the western 
quarter of the world to the Egyptians. But the mutilation of 
Kaft into Yaft is improbable, and we expect a purely personal 
name. Sanskrit comparisons (Lenormant, Origines , li. 1 191 /) 
are nowadays discredited. T. K. C. 


JAPHIA ( 1 NR), a border city of Zebulun, mentioned 
between Daberath (Daburlyeh) and Gath-hepher {el- 
Afeshhed) ; Josh. 19 12. 

0’s readings are <f>ayyat [B], icufyaycu [A], tcujxf>t« [L] ; Eus. 
(1 Onom .) gives ieu£e0 with an appended $ as in eAt<ra0c0; Jer. 
lafthie (Vg. lapkie). 

The pretty village of Yafa, 1^ m. SW. of Nazareth, 
is its representative; the phrase ‘goeth up to Japhia* 
is sufficiently explained by the position of Yafa on two 
connected ridges, to which a ravine leads up. The 
one historical association to which this city can lay 
claim is its siege and capture by the Romans. The 
name which Josephus gives it is Japha (ta<pa ) ; he calls 
it 4 a very great village, well secured with walls and 
full of people ' ( Vit. 45). He also says that he fortified 
it with a double wall, and for some time made it his 
headquarters. 

That in one passage Josephus diminishes the distance between 
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Japha (Japhia) and Totapata 1 is as much or as little of an 
objection to Robinson s identification as his patent exaggeration 
of the number of the inhabitants of Japha (BJ iii. 7 31 ). Euse- 
bius (OS 267 69 ; cp 183 33) appears to hesitate between the 
claims of an * ascent (still) called Toppa ’ and those of Sycaminon 
(i\$o.= Haifa)? Perhaps the village of Yafd had almost dis- 
appeared in his day. It was in Robinson's time but a small 
village of about thirty houses (BR 8 aoo). T. K. C. 

JAPHIA (^,§64, ‘ tall of stature ’ ? ; [A]). 

1. King of Lachish, defeated by Joshua ; Josh. 10 3 (ietf>6a [B] 
to tfxue [L]). Cp the name of Japatyi, prince of Gezer, Am. Tab. 
204, ao6 ; also that of Japhti -Addi (see Japheth, § 2), also in 
Am. Tab . 

3. A son of David: 3 S. 6x5 1 Ch. 87 146 (ie£ie?, tavove 
•ovov [BK], a<fu€ [A in 2 S.] ; L, iava. 9 , vaxbcB (xS.), oyi kou. 
(1 1 Ch. 3 7), 1 xufttK, iaf 3 ey ( ib . 146 ). See David, § 11 (d). 

JAFHLET (D^;, § 53 I ‘ [God] delivers ’ ; cp 
Pelatiah ; i 4 >amhA, a<J>aAhx, ia<J>aAhA [B], ia<J>aAht 
[A], -<J>A€T [L]). A clan in a genealogy of Asher 
(q.v § 4, ii. ), 1 Ch. 7 32 f ; cp Japhleti. 

JAPHLETI, RV The Japhletites CP^B*n ; a 1 T t&- 
AeiM [B], i€(J)aA 0 I [A], !€(J)Ahti [L]), a clan whose 
district was on the S. border of Ephraim (Josh. 16 3). 
There is thus no geographical objection to connecting 
the name with that of Palti b. Raphu, the Benjamite. 
The Ashierite clan called Japhlet was, of course, distinct. 
JAPHO (is;), 2 Ch. 2 16 [15] EV m **, EV Joppa. 

JAR faj)* Jer. 13 X2 48 12, RV m «-. See Bottle, § 2. 
JARAH I Ch. 942. See Jehoadah. 

JAREB (2T; 1 Ap€iM [BAQ*], - P eiB [Q a ] ; 
torert, - R /), the name of an Assyrian (?) king men- 
tioned twice in Hosea (5 13 106 ) as receiving tribute from 
Israel. Unfortunately there is no Assyrian king con- 
temporary with Hosea whose name bears even a distant 
resemblance to Jareb. Hence most critics take Jareb to 
be a nickname = 1 the contentious 1 (cp Aq. diKacrdfievov, 
5 13, Aq. , Theod. , ducdfovri, Symm. vTreppaxovvri, 106 ). 
This would be plausible only if Jareb resembled some 
Assyrian name, so that its reference might at once be 
caught. Hence the present writer proposed 3 to change 
3Y i?D into an ijVd, ‘ the Great King ’ (cp Ps. 48 2 [3]), or 
on ijta,- ' the High King ' (cp <g> BA Q*). But since it 
has been shown by Winckler that references to the N. 
Arabian land of Musri (see Mizraim, § 2 b) underlie the 
traditional text of many passages in OT, and that niB'N 
has probably sometimes (by corruption) taken the place 
of mso, we cannot rest satisfied with this theory. Prob- 
ably we should read in Hos. 613 and 106 respectively — 
When Ephraim saw his sickness | and Israel his wound, 

Then went Ephraim to Musur | and [Israel] sent to the Arabian 
king. 

That too shall men bring to Mu§ur | as a present to the Arabian 
king. 

The substitution of ‘Israel’ for ‘Judah ’ need not be justi- 
fied here (cp Hosea, § 4). should probably be 

' 3 TIJJ ; 3 T|P in Palestine, like mat Aribu in Assyria, was 
coming into use as a term for N. Arabia (cp Schr. KA Tft), 414 
—COT 2 107). The treatment of ‘ Jareb ^ in KA TP) 439 ( = 
COT 2 136 f.) may also be consulted though it is necessarily 
incomplete. For quite recent views see note 3 below. 

T. K. C. 

JARED, or, as AV 1 Ch., Jered (TV), Gen. 615-20 
1 Ch. la Lk. 837. See Cainites, § 7 ; Sethites. 

On the meaning of the name, see Bu. Urgesch. no. The 
readings are : 1 ap*S [BAD], -<r (Gen. 6 xsf. E, 18 AE ; Lk. 837 
Ti. WH] ; Jareds cod. Am. -etk. 

1 His words in BJ iii. 7 13 are iirt rtva rtov rrjs 
acmryetTOYtoii/ ttoAcv, T cufta xoAeirat. The order of the places 
in Vit. 37, BJ 20 6, is in closer accordance with geographical 
tacts. 

2 So Reland, Pal. 826, followed by Ges. Tkes. s.v. 

8 Che. Exjos.) '97b, p. 364, and, virtually, M ‘Curdy, Hist. 
Proph. and Mon. 1 4x5 (’94). Independently W. M. Muller 
gives the same view : hi prefers, however, an *3^0, the phrase 
being treated as a proper name (ZA T IV 334 ff. [’97]). Wi. 
(Musri. etc., 3a [’98]), with great ingenuity, proposes to read 
min]' "J7D’7K, ‘ to the King of Jathrib ’ — i.e., mod. Medina, which 
seems to have been on the southern border of Musri (cp Hommel, 
An alternative is to read TnQj, ‘Nimrod’; see 


JARMUTH 

JARESIAH, RV Jaareshiah (n$n|£, § 39 ; meaning 
obscure ; IACAPAIA KAI CApAIA [B], IAPACIA K- 
CAAPIA [A], iepciA [L]). b. Jeroham in a genealogy of 
Benjamin (q.v., § 9, ii. / 3 ), 1 Ch. 827+. 

JARHA (ItfTT, icoxhA [BA], iepee [L], iep&A 
[Aid., and 8 MSS. in H-P], KflTV [Pesh.], jeraa 
[Vg. ]), the servant of Sheshan [q.v.], a Jerahmeeiite, 
who afterwards became his master’s son-in-law and the 
head of a long genealogical line (1 Ch. 234/); see 
Jerahmeel, § 3. He is generally regarded as an 
Egyptian (EV) 1 — the Rabbins, indeed, represent him 
as a proselyte. This view is of. course legitimate, but 
considering the probable early seat of the clan Jerah- 
meel, it is perhaps more natural to treat nsD as meaning 
rather an inhabitant of the N. Arabian Musri or Musur 
(see Mizraim, § 2b). 2 

We cannot retain the present spelling of the name pnT It 
would be plausible to read RQY or 'ITT (the latter a Palmyrene 
name), or, better still, ^KnT (after ©ba’s ^Knv)* A connection 
with moon -worship need not be insisted upon ; perhaps the 
name was considered to be identical with Jerahmeel (as an 
abbreviated form). This would account for the presence of the 
ancestral list, 1 Ch. 234-41, in the genealogy of Jerahmeel, since 
it is probable that Sheshan himself was not originally Terah- 
meelite. His inclusion in v. 31 (the details of which ao not 
agree with v. 34 a) may be later. The union of the Musrite 
Jarha (Jerahmeel ?) and Sheshan (cp the Hebronite Sheshai?) is 
suggestive. See Hebron, § if; Jerahmeel, § 2 /. ; Sheshan. 

S. A. C. 

JARIB (TT. § 53; ‘he [God] contends’ ; cp 

Jehoiarib, Joiarib ; iAp[e]iB [AL]). 

1. A son of Simeon, elsewhere called Jachin (q.v.) ; 1 Ch. 424 
(tapeiv [B], Lapcifi [L]). 

2. Head of family temp. Ezra (see Ezra i., § 2 ; ii., § 15 Ti] d) ; 
Ezra 816 (afx /3 [B])=i Esd. 844 Joribus (tupi/Sop [BA om. L])^ 
Perhaps = no. 3. 

3. A priest in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 
end); Ezral 0 i 8 (tapei/a [B], tupeip, [N]) = i Esd. 9i9 Joribus 
(iwpi/So? [BA]). 

4. (iuap[e]i /3 [ANV]), 1 Macc. 1429, RV Joarib. See Jehoia- 
rib. 

JARIMOTH (iAp[e]iMU>6 [BAL]). 1 Esd. 928 = 
Ezra 10 27, Jeremoth, ii. 

JARMUTH (H-IDT; cp Jeremoth, lepiMoyO 
[AFL], iep[ei]MOY 0 [B]). 1. A Canaanite city, in the 

Shephelah of Judah (Josh. 12 xi tepL/nov [A] 15 35 ; cp Neh. 
11 29, where BNA om., ipipovO [N c - an, K inf -]) > whose king 
joined the coalition under Adoni-zedek, and was de- 
feated by Joshua (Josh. IO3 5 23 12 n). It is represented 
by the modern Khirbct el-Yarmuk, which is 16 m. W. 
by S. of Jerusalem, and about 8 m. N. of Beit-Jibrln. 
The distance from Eleutheropolis, which the Onomasticon 
( OS ( 2 ) 13231 26638) assigns to icppoxw or Jermucha 
(10 R.m. NE. ), being so nearly that of Yarmuk from 
Beit-Jibrin, we are justified in identifying the places. 
It is remarkable that the closing letter of the modern 
name should agree with that of the name in the 
Onomasticon. Such a form, however, as Jarmuk cannot 
well be ancient ; Micah already (it may be) attests 
the final -uth (see Maroth). The same prophet, too, 
in Mi. 1 12, if we may read indy for nre (see Maroth), 
indicates that Jarmuth was in the neighbourhood of 
Mareshah, or, at any rate, the assumption that a city 
called Jarmuth stood there enables us to attain a better 
text for the passage than we can secure in any other 
way. We have certainly no reason to suppose that 
the Jarmuth of the OT narratives was the Yarimuta of 
the Amarna Tablets (5516, and often), the position of 
which is disputed (see Niebuhr, MVG ±32#. [’96]: 
Flinders Petrie, Syria and Egypt , 169/.). In Josh. 
1535 Jarmuth is mentioned with Adullam, and the other 
notices accord with this. There were possibly several 
Jarmuths. Can we thus account for the discrepant notice 

1 WMM (OLZ) Feb. 1900, col. 51 n. 4) takes the name to be 
correct Egyptian; v = wer, ‘great.’ 

2 The same view has been proposed also by Wi. MVG 46 [’98J. 
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ofIa 0 «s(?)=JarmuthinOS 266 i 132 x 6 ? Cp BithiAh, 
Mered, Piram. 

a. See Ramoth iii. 

JABOAH (n’VV, § 53 = HIT, ‘ He enlarges ’ (?) ; iAai 
[B], aA. [A], Apoye [L]), in a genealogy of Gad 
1 Gilead) (i Ch. 514). 

JA S A E L RV J&B&elns ( acahAoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 30 
= Ezra 10 29, Sheal. 

JASHEN ()G^). In 2S. 2832, in the list of David’s 
thirty heroes we read (RV), 4 Eliahba the Shaalbonite, 
the sons of Jashen, Jonathan ’ (acrav [BA], tetraai 6 yovvi 
[L], /Scurcu 6 yujvvi [243, in Field]) ; in the parallel 
text (1 Ch. 1133 /). * . . • the sons of Hashem the 
Gizonite’ ('jiian ; @ A aca/s. 6 ywvvi [cp (!£ L of aS.], <S L 
apacrai 6 y owl), (MT ya, ‘sons of’) is obviously 

wrong. It is simply dittographed from the preceding 
word (so Driver and most), or should be viewed 

as a corruption of a proper name (so H. P. Smith)? 
In the former case we might read, 4 . . . Jashen (or 
Hashem) the Gunite' (see Guni) ; in the latter 'tf'nx 
would be a plausible restoration. Jonathan is generally 
taken as a separate hero, and connected with Shammah 
(v. 33) by p (inserted from Ch.) ; but, as H. P. Smith 
points out, jnjirr may be the corruption of a gentilic. 
Cp Hashem. t. k. c. 

JASHER RV Jashar, Book of (iPjn 1 QD, 4 book of 
the upright’ ; cp EV m £-), the title of an ancient song- 
book twice quoted in the OT (Josh. 10 13: <*£ BA om., 
B1BA1ON toy eyOoyc [L], Liber Justorum [Vg.]; 

);2lxd [Pesh.] ; sifr el-mustakim [Ar.] ; 2 S. 
I18: BiBAion toy eyeoyc [BA], . . . eyeecoc 
[L] ; [Pesh., similarly Ar. alir\ Vg. id . ). 

In the account of the battle of Gibeon and its sequel 
there occurs a memorable passage (Josh. 10 12-14) with 
T v a fragment of song quoted (most prob- 

. Jos . 10 . abl y b y f rom tbe G f Jashar. 1 

The speaker is said to be Joshua, and by a late scribe’s 
interpolation the song is invested with the character of 
a prayer. In reality, the address to the sun and moon 
(see below) is rather a command, or perhaps a spell, 
than a prayer. The writer of the song no doubt 
thought of the sun and moon as taking Joshua’s side 
against his (and Yahw&’s) foes. 2 But the interpolator 
had a good intention, and expressed the devout feeling 
of the later Jews. 8 The passage containing the song 
was evidently inserted by D 2 , who at the same time 
introduced the explanatory words, 4 In the day when 
... in the sight of Israel ’ ( v . 12), and the statement, 

4 So the sun rested ... for Yahw6 fought for Israel ’ 
w. 13 f . ). In the circles to which D 2 belonged the 
primitive feeling for nature had died out. 4 

In its original form, therefore, the passage ran thus : — 

4 Then spoke Joshua, 

O sun ! rest over Gibeon ; 

O moon ! stand still over Aijalon. 

^ 1 jSee Ki. /fix/. 1 302 ; We. CH 128; Sta. Gesch. 1 50 ; Bu. 
Z 

2 See Judg. 620; and cp Horn. //. 2413./C, 18 239./; Od. 
28241 jf. With a touch of primitive feeling, Syrian peasants 
still cry in song to the sun to hasten his going down that they 
may rest. . 

2 Cp this passage from Last Journals 0/ Bishop Hannington , 
184 f. (’88). ‘ As soon as the sun showed, a fresh and powerful 
band of warriors came at once, and demanded hongo. . . . How 
often I looked at the sun ! It stood still in the heavens, nor 
would go down. I agonised in prayer, and each time trouble 
seemed' to be averted.’ 

4 This is partly admitted by Kittel {Hist. 1 304), who neverthe- 
less thinks that 4 the fact of a striking continuance of daylight 
remains, though we may not know the natural law through 
which it was brought about,’ and that * the song itself . . . 
proves Israel’s belief that a miracle was wrought.’ The former 
view may be defended by Hab. Six, Ecclus. 464, Jos. Ant. 
v. 1 17, but seems hardly critical ; the latter assumes (with 
Kau., but not with Di.) that 4 so the sun rested,’ etc., forms part 
of the song-fragment, which can scarcely be admitted. 
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So the sun rested, and the moon stood still, 

Until Yah we had taken vengeance on his enemies. 1 
Behold it is written in the Book of Jashar.’ 

The third line, however, is probably the insertion of the early 
narrator, from whom the passage was taken by Do, so that the 
fragment quoted from the old song in the Book of Jashar con- 
sisted of the first, second, and fourth of the above lines, and for 
4 had taken vengeance on,’ we should substitute 4 takes venge- 
ance.’ 

The second quotation is the lamentation for Saul 
and Jonathan, ascribed to David (2 S. 1 17-27), and prob- 

2 2 8 1 abl y early* though, it is to be feared, not 
* * * Davidic (see, however, David, § 13). 2 

According to a revised text, 8 the passage runs thus : — 

4 Of David. For the sons of Jeduthun. For the Ezrahite. 
****** 

O Saul ! by thy death have I been slain ; 

Alas that the heroes have fallen 1 

Report it not in Rehoboth 1 
Declare it not in HalGsah l 
Lest the daughters of the Zarephathites rejoice. 

Lest the daughters of the Jerahmeelites triumph. 

Be thou parched, O Jerahmeel ! descend not 

Dew or rain upon thee 1 

Become desolate, ye lofty mountains ! 

Let the bushes fade, deprived of fatness I 

The shield of Saul has been defiled 
With the blood of those slain by the sword : 

Broken is the bow of bronze, 

Shivered is the well -sharpened sword. 

The beloved, the longed-for in life — 

In death they were (still) unparted ; 

They (who) were swifter than eagles, 

They (who) were stronger than lions. 

Women of Israel, shed tears 
For Saul . . . 

Who gave you linen garments, 

Who decked your raiment with gold. 

Alas that the heroes have fallen, 

And the strong of heart lie stiff ! 

Jonathan ! by thy death have I been slain ; 

For thee, O my brother, I am smitten to death ! 

Thou wast verv pleasant to me, my comrade I 
More was thy love to me than women’s love. 

Alas that the heroes have fallen. 

And the strong of heart lie stiff ! 

The four-lined stanzas are well marked (as in the Book of Job). 

A third quotation is to be found in a passage ascribed 
to Solomon, and at any rate pre-exilic. The poetical 
_ K o r words assigned to Solomon ( 1 K. 812 f) 

* * I2 -'’ immediately before a speech in more 

prosaic style, are given in another place with some 
variations, and in fuller form by © BAL v S3 . q A gives 
another version before v. 14), which expressly state that 
the words are written £v (plpXtp), or iwl ( 3 i( 3 \lov 

ttjs (pdrjs — i.e. , Ttpn “iDpa- If this title ( 4 Book of Song,’ 
or of ‘Songs’) were correct, it would suggest that the 
source of the quotation was a Psalter ; but the words 
are almost certainly a slip for tbo (note that Pesh. 
makes a similar mistake in Josh. 10 ). For this fragment 
as emended, see Creation, § 26. 4 

The Book of Jashar was, so far as we know, a product 
of the post-Solomonic age (cp St. GV 1 I50). It was 

~ . . a national song -book — the 4 book of the 

. ngm. r jgh teous ( or> possibly, brave) one,’ — i. e . , 
Israel 5 (as if = leh, cp Nu. 23 10). Its contents 
were partly secular (in 2S. Ii9^ there is a total 

1 In /. 2 read 3 ibj; (as suggested by Bu. ZATW 7 146 ; cp 
the first correction of 1 . 1 in ® L , which also has the simple intro- 
duction, Kai tlirtv ’Ijjaovs. 

2 Here again the quotation is probably due to E (or R JE ), cp 
Cook, 4 Notes on the Analysis of 2 Sam.,’ AJSL 16 147 [1900]. 

3 For details of the restoration see Saul, S 6 1 Che. Crit. Bib. 
Cp We., Dr., HPSm., Bu., and GASm. HG 404/. The title is 
of course very late ; but this does not involve the lateness of the 
poem. 

4 For text cp Klo., adloc . ; WRS, OTJCVs 434/ ; We. CH$\ 
269 ; Cb. OPs. 193 212 ; Dr. Intr. 182. 

6 CO a shorter form for cp Jeshurun. Other 

theories, for instance, that "wKn TDD was a law-book (Targ., 
Kim., etc.) or that " 18 ^ was the name of the author, or the 
opening word (T^h, 4 and . . . sang *), may be mentioned. 
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lack of religious feeling), partly religious (i K. 8 
i a/. ) ; it refers, e.g. , to the battle at Gibeon and 
the prowess of Saul and Jonathan, but also to the 
temple. Indeed, we may presume that the third of the 
extant passages belonged to a hymn to Yahw&. Nor 
could we venture to say that the Book of Jashar contained 
no pre-Davidic songs. Not impossibly it was similar 
in the width of its range to the Arabian collections of 
El Isfahany or the Hamdsa. Probably the songs of 
which it was composed had short historical introductions, 
so that altogether it may have almost served as an 
Iliad of the Israelites. Can we form a reasonable 
conjecture as to its other contents? Surely such a 
collection must have contained David’s (?) lament over 
Abner (aS. 833/.), and among earlier passages, the Song 
of Deborah (Judg. 5 ), the Song of the Well (Nu. 21 17./ , 
see Beer), and the Song of Triumph over Sihon (ib. 
w. 27 JjT. : but see Wars of the Lord, Book of). 
One might even perhaps add the songs of the primitive 
history, such as we find in Gen. 423 f 925 2727-29 39 f 
etc.). Franke (who ascribes the book to the time of 
Hezekiah 1 ) includes also Ex. 15 x-i 8 and Hab. 3 ; but 
see Exodus ii. , § 6 ; Moses, Habakkuk, § 8 / 

In later Christian times * the Book of Jashar 1 is the title of a 
ritualistic treatise by Jacob b. Meir (died 1171), and of one or two 
forgeries which are only remarkable for the undeserved success 
they obtained ; for a more detailed account of them see Kitto, 
Bib. Cycl. t s.v. See Historical Literature, g 2 ; and 
Poetical Literature, g 2 (i.). 

S. A.C., 88 I. 3. 4; T. K.C., §2. 

JASHO BEAM (t 3 T 3 ^). i. The name, not indeed 
in itself impossible but certainly corrupt, borne by one 
of David’s chief warriors in 1 Ch. 11 n (where he is 
called 'ben Hachmoni’ ; see Hachmonite) and 272/. 
(where he is styled ‘ ben Zabdiel ’ ). The former pas- 
sage occurs again with variations in 2 S. 238 , where the 
name of the warrior is represented in the Hebrew text by 
the letters — i. e. , IsbbS ; the appended letters ro 

probably represent jva. which should be connected 
with the following word ’jDDnn (corrupt ; RV ' a 
Tahchemonite ’). 

For the Josheb-basshbbeth of RV (=AV ‘that sat in the 
seat’), derived from the pointed text, nothing can be said, 
except that it justifies the warning in RVnig. that ‘ the verse is 
probably corrupt.’ 

I$bb§ seems to be incompletely written for Isbbst ; 
originally there may have been a mark of abbreviation 
after the s. This may be read either Jashibbosheth 
(' Bosheth brings back’), or, better, if the second b be 
regarded as an error, Ishbosheth (‘ man of Bosheth ’), 
where Bosheth ( ' shame ' ) is the well-known substitute 
for Baal. The final 0 in nyut?' is either a corruption 
from (which is palaeographically possible), or, as 
Marquart (Fund. 15, n. 1) supposes, an intentional 
alteration due to religious scruple (he compares cjnT, 
altered perhaps from ; see Jeroboam). See 

ISHBAAL, 2, and cp Gray, HPN 46, note 1. 

0 ’s readings are : in 2 S. 23 8 1 tfiooQc [B],*0eu [Al, i«r|BaaA. [L] ; 
in i Ch. 11 11 i«<re/3a$a [B], U<r<rai. [ k!» i<rfiaap {A], lc<r<re/3aaA 
[L] ; in 1 Ch. 27 2 iro/SaA [B], lafioap. [A], te«r£. [L], 

2. Another of David’s warriors, a Korhite (1 Ch. 126), see 
Ishbaal, 3, and David, g 11a (iii.). T. K. C. 

JASHUB p-IB”. ' he returns, ’ § 54 ; cp Shear- 
jashub ; iturovp [BAF^]). 

1. One of the sons of Issachar (Nu. 2624 paerovj 3 [F*J; but 
1 Ch. 7 1 3'r' Kt., uurtrovp [B]), called in Gen. 46 13 (by omission 
of a letter) Job, RV Iob (3V ; iourov<f> [A], -ov/3 [DL]); see 
Names, g 4. Gentilic Jashubites ; Nil 26 24 ('3tisb ; uurov#>]i 
[BAFL]). 

2. One of the b'ne Bani in the list of those with foreign wives 
(Ezra 1, g 5 end) Ezra 10 ag>(uunvb [B], atrova [#])« 1 Esd. 9 30 
(J asubus ; ia (rovpos [BA]). 

JA8HUBI-LEHEH (DriJj a name of anomal- 
ous formation which appears in 1 Ch. 422 among the 
descendants of the Judahite Shelah [q. v. ]. 

1 Ueber Bedeutung, In halt, u. Alter des Scpher Hnjjaschar , 
Halle, '87. 


JASON 

Bertheau, Kautzsch (doubtfully), Kittel read DnS JV3 13eH, 

* and they returned to Bethlehem ’ ; but the whole passage is as 
obscure as the ‘ records' themselves are said to De ‘ancient.’ 
Provisionally we might read at the beginning of the verse 
3KtoV tty 1STR . . . K313 (for D^rtn) lDip'I. 0 has xai 
airt(rrpe\pev avrovs [BA], koX iiA<rrpe\f/a v eavrots Aee/u. [L] ; and 
Jerome translates ‘et qui reversi sunt in Lahem [Bethlehem],’ 
taking the words as applying to those named in the preceding 
clause. . S. A. C. 

JASIEL (TO), 1 Ch. 11 47. RV Jaasiel. 

JASON ([e]ia crow [ANV], jason, a name of Grecian 
origin in frequent use among the Jews, by whom it was 
regarded as equivalent to Joshua, Jeshua, Jesus ; cp 
the parallel Alcimus from Eliakim, Menelaus from 
Menahem, Simon from Simeon, and see Names, § 86 ). 

1. Of Cyrene, a Hellenistic Jew, author of a history 
of the times of the Maccabees down to the victory over 
Nicanor (175-161). Our so-called second book of 
Maccabees is an iirtTo/M'b of this larger work, which is 
said to have consisted of five books (2 Macc. 223, cp 26). 
The writer probably lived in the second half of the second 
century b. c. See further Maccabees, Second, §§2,6; 
and cp Historical Literature, § 18. 

2. Second son of Simon II., and brother of Onias 
III., the high priest, whose original name was, as 
Josephus (Ant. x ii. 5 i) relates, Jesus. He represented 
the Hellenizing section, and was opposed to the 
policy of an alliance with Rome. By means of a bribe 
(helped also doubtless by the sons of Tobias) he 
managed in 175 B.C. to obtain the high-priesthood in 
place of his brother from Antiochus Epiphanes (see 
Antiochus, 2); 1 and proceeded to introduce various 
practices which were an ’ abomination ’ to the Pharisaism 
of the time. 2 Another bribe procured him permission 
to set up a gymnasium and ephebeum below the 
Acropolis and hard by Mt. Zion, the consequence of 
which was the adoption of Greek games (see Discus), 
Greek caps (see Cap), etc. The priests themselves 
betook themselves eagerly to the palaestra, and being 
ashamed of their Jewish singularity did all they could 
to conceal it (1 Macc. I15, cp Schiir. GVI I151, n. 24, 
and see Circumcision, § 8). At the same time, Jason 
obtained permission to register (dvaypdpai) the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem among the citizens of Antioch 3 
(2 Macc. 49), and sent a contribution to Tyre on the 
occasion of the festival to Hercules [7.7/.]. This, 
however, was so repugnant to the bearers that they 
used the money for the equipment of the triremes ( 2 Macc. 
4 18-20). An obscure account of a visit of Antiochus to 
Jerusalem (ib. 21/) is all that is told us for the next 
three years, at the expiration of which time Jason was 
suddenly supplanted in the priesthood by Menelaus 
[/ v. ] and forced to flee. Menelaus, however, failed to 
win popularity, and the appearance of certain dread 
portents 4 as well as a baseless rumour of the death of 
Antiochus encouraged Jason to emerge from his asylum 
in Ammanitis (cp 426). Helped by the populace, he 
captured the city (ca. 170 B.C.). Menelaus was com- 
pelled to take refuge in the citadel. But his success was 
of short duration ; he missed his great object — the priest- 
hood — and, having alienated his supporters by his 
vindictiveness, was forced to flee before Antiochus. 
From the Ammonites, he passed to Aretas, and then to 
Egypt ; finally he crossed over to the Lacedaemonians, 
relying, we are told, on the kinship between them and 
the Jews (see Sparta). An effective rhetorical period 
( 5 gf.) closes his story. 

3. Son of Eleaza r (cp ‘ Jesus, son of Sirach Eleazar ,’ Ecclus. 
60 27), sent by Judas to Rome (1 Macc. 8 17). He is probably 


1 According to J os. (A nt. xii. 6 1) he was the natural successor, 
Onias having died, and left only an infant son. 

2 He is probably referred to in Dan. 9 26 11 22, where see 
Bevan ad toe. and cp We. IJGP) 245, n. 1. 

8 Cp the similar case of Ptolemais (Akko), and see Schur. op. 
cit. 2 81. Other explanations of this verse have been offered ; 
see Bertholet, Stellung d. Isr. u. Jud. 208. 

4 Warlike troops were seen in the sky (2 Macc. 6 a) ; cp 2 K. 
6 17, Jos. BJ vi. 5 2 and Tac. Hist. 5 13. 
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JASPER 

the Jason who is mentioned as the father of Antipater [< q.v .] 
(i Macc. 12 16 14 22). 

4- Jason of Thessalonica, who, for his hospitality to Paul and 
Silas, was attacked by the Jewish mob, brought before the 
magistrates, and bound over to be loyal (Acts 17 1-0). For a 
less probable view of the object of the demand of the ‘security * 
(rb \k<w 6 v) see Ramsay, St. Paul the Taveller, 231. He may 
possibly be identified with the Jason of Rom. 10 21, one of Paula* 
‘ kinsmen’ (trvyyeveis) — i.e., a fellow-Jew ; cp Romans, §g 4, 10. 
The tradition in pseudo- Dorotheus makes Jason bishop of 
Tarsus. S. A. C. 

JASPER ( Iconic, borrowed from Ass. alp&,yalpt 2 = 
nStSfjj or In Rev. 21 n (cp 18 /. ) the New 

Jerusalem is said to be irradiated by a luminary ' like 
a stone most precious, as if a jasper-stone, clear as 
crystal ’ (\L6<p Idcnridi KpvaraWl^ovn). 

The description is suggested by ®'s rendering of Is. 54 12 (see 
below), ‘ I will make thy battlements jasper (lacnnv), and thy 
gates stones of crystal (\t 0 ovs xpvoraAAov), and thy rampart 
choice stones ’ (A iff. exAexrov?)* where the writer of Rev. seems 
to have supposed that both the phrases ‘stones of crystal ’ and 
‘choice stones’ were synonymous with and explanatory of 
‘jasper ’ (see, however, Topaz). 

In Ex. 2820 39 13, nSB", ydPpheh ( = ta<nris) is 
apparently rendered in © by 6v fix LOV (but see below) ; 
but the onyx, not being a clear stone, cannot be meant 
in Rev. 21 n. Nor can our jasper be intended, as it is 
not sparkling nor translucent, but ‘an opaque, close- 
grained variety of quartz, variously tinted, but generally 
either red or brown. ’ It is probable, however, that the 
jasper of the ancients included the opal, which, by its 
brilliance and play of colour, has always been one of 
the most attractive of precious stones, and in its choicest 
variety (see Plin. //TV 37 21 /. ) deserves in the highest 
degree the description in Rev. 21 xi. 

This is the view of O. Fraas, who states that the modern 
conception of the jasper first became general in the seventeenth 
century, and that in the Nibelungenlied the jasper is represented 
as clear, and as greener than grass. 

The choice opal is said to occur frequently in ancient 
Egyptian tombs ; in particular, a splendid statuette of 
Isis, made of opal, is referred to . 1 This view is also 
favoured by the description of the divine king on his 
throne in Rev. 43 ns ‘like a jasper stone and a sardius,' 
and by the combination of ‘ jasper ’ with ‘ pure gold ’ 
and ‘ clear glass ’ in Rev. 21 18. (With the reference to 
•jasper’ as garnishing the foundation in v. 19, cp 
Sargon’s description [. Khors . 159] of the foundation of 
his palace on gold, silver, and alpu stones, etc. ) See 
Precious Stones. 

The Heb. nflgp ( = 'aoms) occurs in Ex. 2820 39 13, Ezek. 
28 13b It is not impossible that the order of the precious stones 
in ®’s text was different, and that 01/uxiov was intended as the 
equivalent of qShN yothdldm , and tcwnris of nfilP'- Thus ®’s 
rendering will become consistent. In Is. 54 12 (B’s icurrris 
(Symm. Kap^dovtov) seems to be a version of 1 ^ 313 , kadhkddh , 
(so Aq., Ezek. 27 16 ), 2 but it may be merely a guess, for elsewhere 
(Ezek. 27 16) © does not recognise this word (see Chalcedony, 
1, end). T. K. C. 

JASUBUS (iacoyBoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 30 = Ezra 10 
29, Jashub, 2. 

JATAL (atap [A]), 1 Esd. 5 28 AV = Ezra243, 
Ater, 2. 

JATHAN ( ia 0 an [BA])Tob. 5 13 RV. See Jonathas. 

JATHNIEL cp Nathanael; icnoyhA 

[BA], n&B&N&hA [Lj), a Korahite doorkeeper (1 Ch. 
26 af). 

JATTIR 1 [e]i€0ep [BAL]), a town in the hill- 

country of Judah, assigned in P and Ch. to the Levites 
(Josh. 15 48 tdep [L], 21 14 aiXufi [B], 1 Ch. 642 
[57 in <5 v. 58] teddap [B], teOep [A], om. L?), and 
historically connected in iS. 30 27 with the period of 
David’s outlawry (yc 06 op B [B]) ; cp Ira, 3; Ithrites, 
Jabez. 

1 See Riehm, HIVBV) 335b; Calwer Bib. -lex. 158 a. 

2 But see Field, ad loc. 

3 The y *6 in 1 S. 80 29 [B] appears to be a duplicate of this 
corruption (cp Humtah, Siphmoth). 
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JAVAN 

It is plain that Jattir must be the modem 'Attir (Rob. 
BR 2x94), which is situated on two knolls ‘in an 
amphitheatre of brown rocky hills, studded with 
natural caves’ (Tristram, Land of Israel , 388), and is 
13 m. S. by W. from Hebron. The change of * into y 
in the name is not incapable of explanation ; * may first 
have passed into k, and then k into y ( Kampffmeyer , 
ZDPV T645). No doubt this is the place intended 
(OS II927 133 3 134 24 255 7 8 2664a 26887) by the 

* very large village Jethira, 20 R. m. SE. of Eleuthero- 
polis, in the interior of the Daroma hard by Malatha * 
(see Moladah). In two passages (OS 119 27 25678) 
it is assigned to Simeon, perhaps by a confusion with 
Ether (q.v.). 

JAVAN (JV) — i.e., the Ionians, or the Greeks. 

(a) In the Table of Peoples Javan appears as one of the sons 
of Japheth, and father of Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim or Rodanim, Gen. 10 2 = 1 Ch. 1 57 (icu vav [BADE], 
tuwav Gen., uoavav Ch. [L]). This statement comes from P ; 
it is therefore not p re -exilic. There is in fact no pre-exilic refer- 
ence to the Greeks, though see on the other side M ‘Curdy (Hist. 
Proph. Mon. I416), who refers to Zech.9x3, Joel 8 [ 4 ] 4*6, and 
even, for a ‘not obscure allusion,’ to Hos. llxo. The text of 
Hos. I.e., however, is not quite in order ; instead of the obscure 
D’D, ‘from the sea,’ we should probably read D")KD, ‘from 
Aram ’ (cp c ). 

( [b ) In Joel 3 [ 4 ] 6 ‘the sons of the Javanites' (EV Grecians, 
Tot? viots tu)v 'EWhvuv [BNAQ]) are spoken of as purchasing 
Jewish captives from the Phoenicians and Philistines, but the 
Persian date of Joel [q.v.] is not often disputed. 

(c) In Zech.9i3 Judah and Ephraim are represented as the 
instrument of Yahwfe’s vengeance against the ‘ sons of Javan ’ 
(ja rtKva rwv ‘EAAtJiw [BKAQT]), who are contrasted with 4 thy 
sons, OZion.’ 

It is hard, however, to believe that the author of 
the prophetic composition to which Zech. 9 13 belongs 
(which, apart from its references to Hadrach, Hamath, 
etc. , would at once appear to be post-exilic) would have 
mentioned the Greeks ; this view seems hardly con- 
sistent with the archaising references. Clearly the 
writer wishes to produce the illusion of antiquity, and 
the name 4 Javan ’ would at any rate not be conducive 
to this. The textual phenomena suggest that p» is either 
a corrupt or a mutilated name, or both ; the author can 
scarcely have written p'x *pn and then, just after, p» -pja. 
The scribe who wrote the latter group of letters must 
have made a slip of the pen, and the true reading 
probably is dim via, 4 the sons of Aram ’ (cp v. x, and 
see Hadrach). 

(d) In Ezek. 27 13 (*EXXds [BAQ] ; Symm. f lwvla) 
Javan is described (as in Joel) as engaged in slave-traffic 
in the market of Tyre ; the name stands between 
Tarshish and Tubal, the latter in Gen. 10 2 Javan’s next 
brother, the former in Gen. 10 4 his second son. 

(e) In Is. 66 19 4 Javan ’ fEXXds [BNAQ]) occurs in a 
gloss enumerating the ‘far-off countries’ which will 
hear of YahwAs future glorious manifestation. 

(/) In Dan. 8 21 IO20 11 2 we hear of the ‘king,’ 
the ‘prince,’ and the ‘kingdom ’of Javan ("EWrjves 
[Theod. 87]); the reference is to the Graeco-Macedonian 
empire — an expansion of the original conception, which 
identified Javan with the important Ionian colonies in 
Asia Minor. 

( g ) The only remaining reference (not counting the 
imaginary one in Ps. 1234 ) is in Ezek. 27 x 8 (xal otvov 
[BAQ ; Q also has iavij\, whilst Aq. has tevav]), where 
Javan, with Dan [AV] or Vedan [RV], appears a second 
time among Tyre’s traffickers. ‘Dan’ and ‘Javan,' 
however, are both corrupt. For p^ p Comill 
ingeniously reads priKi, and the passage becomes, 
‘wine of Helbon [q.v.], and Simin, and Amaban they 
furnished for thy traffic/ But more probably we should 
read, not 1 and Simin and Amaban,’ but ‘ and wool of 
Hauran ’ (see Wool). 

The scantiness of the extant pre-exilic literature does 
not permit us to deny that the Israelites may have 
heard of the Ionians from the Phoenicians or the 
Syrians in pre-exilic times. We may even admit this 
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to be probable. The fact, however — if it is a fact — 
possesses very little significance, unless indeed M ‘Curdy’s 
statement (Hist. Proph. Mon. 2418) can be proved, that 
‘Grecian immigrants had settled in Philistia’ in the 
time of Sargon, 1 and 1 formed an influential class in 
Ashdod. ' All, however, that can safely be said is, that 
the adventurer called Yamani or Yatni, who displaced the 
king of Ashdod appointed by Sargon, came from Cyprus 
(see Ashdod). The real origin of the Assyrian name for 
Cyprus is obscure ; it seems to have been popularly 
explained as * the Ionian island. ' Whether the upstart 
who provoked Sargon’s wrath was an Ionian or a 
Phoenician by race, we cannot tell. Still less can we 
assert that immigrants of the same race as Yamani had 
settled in Philistia. An original and ingenious view of 
Flinders Petrie 3 also deserves mention. This explorer 
is of opinion that between 607 and 587 B.C. there was 
a constant intercourse between the men of Judah and 
the Greek frontier garrison at Tahpanhes (Daphnae). 
They would thus obtain a far more vivid conception of 
Ionians than had formerly been possible. The view 
is not unplausible, even if we cannot admit that it 
justifies an early date for Dan. 3. 

The Ionians are only once expressly referred to in the 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions : Sargon calls them ' the 
Javanites who are in the middle of the sea’ (cp 
D»n \»k), and says that he ' drew them out like fishes ’ 
(COT I63; KB 243; Del. Par. 248). It is in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Darius that we find the next 
mention of Javan ; Darius certainly means by this, not 
Greece proper, but the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor. 
The contact of Egypt with the Ionians (Yevan, Yevanu, 
etc. ) began much earlier. The Ionians are referred to 
by name in the epic of Rameses II. among the allies 
of the H6ta. 

See WMM As. u. Eur. 369^, and, on the biblical passages, 
Stade, Das Volk Javan ( 80), reprinted in Akad. Reden u. 
Abhandl ., ’99, pp. 123-142. T. K. C. 

JAVELIN. I. RV has improved several interesting 
passages by substituting 1 javelin ’ for AV’s ' spear ’ (e.g. , 
Josh. 8 18 26 Job 41 29 [21]. The prs, kldbn, was 
shorter than the jnn. Mnith. In Ecclus. 462 RV 
keeps * sword ’ (f>o/i<paLa ) ; but a version based where 
possible on the Hebrew text would give 'javelin ’ (jwa). 
We now know that Ben Sira quotes accurately from 
Josh. 8 18. Inconsistently RV gives ' spear ’ in Jer. 50 42 ; 
see Jer. 623 (and cp Dagger, 2). Most lexicographers 
would support RV’s statement that Goliath had * a 
javelin of brass between his shoulders' (1 S. 176 ; AV 

* shield ’). This is really very doubtful (see 5). In Job 
3923, however, ‘javelin' rightly takes the place of 
‘ shield ' (it is coupled with ‘ spear ’). 

2. AV also renders mn, h&nith (1 S. 18 10/. 20 33), 
and non, romah (Nu. 257), ‘javelin’ ; but RV rightly 
prefers ‘spear.’ In Ezek. 399 AV™?- ‘javelins’ for 
7j5ijp, makkil , ‘staff,’ or rather ‘stick’ (see Staff). 

3. In Job 41 21 [29] AV’s 1 darts ’ (nnin) is better than RV’s 

* clubs ’ (cnftvpaX Read nflTfl (tartah), ‘javelin ’ = Ass. tartdku, 
‘ leichter Wurfspeer ’ (Del. Ass. HIVB 6 3 o3). O'nBTB, tartdhlm, 
should also be read in Ps. 6.622 [21] and Mic. 65 [6], for rrtnns, 
.Tnns, and nnin for rnntD, as the name of a star (Antares ?) in 
Job 88 36. 

4. In Ps. 853, "dCW ( HsigBr X ‘and stop the way’ (EV) 
should most probably be ihzh (usikdd), ‘and javelin’ (cp 
RVmg. ‘battle-axe’). Before giving up a passage like this as 
hopeless, or venturing on a mere makeshift, it is a duty to refer 
to the Assyrian vocabulary. Here we find lukudu , a synonym 
of tart&hu (Del. og. cit. 630 3, 656 a). For a less plausible view 
see Hal. Rev. Sim. 8 47. 

5. In 1 S. 17 6 Klostermann deserves credit for showing that 
the brazen piece of armour (MT, J^TS, <5 aonrts 3 ) between 

1 It is interesting in thU connection to note that <5 substitutes 
"EAAift'ac for ‘ Philistines’ in Is. 9 12 [11]. 

2 Nebesheh and Defenneh (Eg. Expl. Fund), 49 f. 

8 Aquila renders jwa *<nrt« in Job 41 29 [21] Jer. 6 23 ; Sym- 
machus in Josh. 8 18 Jer. 6 23. 


JAZER 

Goliath’s shoulders, which AV renders ‘target’ and RV 
‘javelin,’ must have been for defence , not for attack. Exegeti- 
cal fairness requires us either to endeavour to emend n'D> or at 
least to recognise the corruption of the text by putting asterisks 
instead of a rendering. But *11*3 (Klo.) can hardly mean an 
oval, concave, metal plate. Possibly |VV3 should be jT3, 
and rendered ‘ protection ’ (Ass. kid&nu , ‘ protection ’ ; see Del. 
Ass. HWB 318 a ; Muss-Amolt, Ass. Diet. 373 a). 1 

T. K. C. 

JAWBONE, ASS’S. One of the exploits of Samson 
is connected in legend with an ass’s jawbone, an ex- 
temporised weapon. Judg. 15 15 is rendered thus in RV : 

And he found a new jawbone of an ass, and put forth his hand, 
and took it, and smote a thousand men therewith. 

An old jawbone would have been too light and brittle 
for the purpose. Of the punning poetical speech which 
is attached, the following is a plausible rendering : 

With the jawbone of the red one ( i.e ., an ass) I have reddened 
them ; 

With the jawbone of the red one I have smitten a thousand men. 
Hence the legend explained the origin of the name Lehi. 
Criticism, however, has to go behind the legend and 
investigate its origin. Both Lehi (q. v. ) and Onugnathus 
seem to presuppose a myth which was common to 
the Danites and the Phoenicians. This myth was prob- 
ably derived from Babylonia. The mythic weapon 
of Marduk (a kind of spear or javelin — i.e., lightning) 
is described in Creation Tablet, 430 (Jensen, Kosmol. 
280/) as kakku td mafyra, ‘peerless weapon.’ The 
myth containing this phrase was probably preserved at 
the sanctuary of Samasan (Beth-shemesh) ; the popular 
speech would easily convert it into Util hdmor. Steinthal 
has already noted the stress laid on throwing the jaw- 
bone (cp Ps. 18 14 [15]) in Judg. 15 17. 

In v. 16 read D’rnen TO! (so Moore; cp ©). Doominck 
and Budde connect the verb -on with Ar. haniara, in the sense 
of ‘ shave, flay.’ But hamara also means ‘ to be red,’ and this 
sense is supported by non II* (Job 16 16). So Zenner, Zt. f. 
kath. Theol.y ’88, p. 257, comparing Arabic poetical passages in 
We. Skizzen , 144 5 and 188 13 (’84). Moore, however, comparing 
"IDft, ‘heap,’ renders ‘I have piled them in heaps,’ or ( SBOT ) 
‘ I emailed my ajjailants.’ T. K. C. 

JAZER HP!, *VTir [1 Ch.], iazhp). or Jaazer (Nu. 
2I32 3235 AV ; in 1 Macc. 58 i<\zhn [A] Jazar), a 
place E. of the Jordan, occupied by the Gadites (Nu. 
3235 Josh. 1325 1 Ch. 681 [66], r<\zep [B], fAZHP 

[A] , i&zeip [L]), but previously by the Amorites (Nu. 
21 32). It lay on the border towards the land of the 
Ammonites in a fertile region of pastures and vineyards 
called ‘the land of Jazer,’ and had dependent villages 
(Nu. 2I24 2 [<£] 32 32i Is. 168 Jer. 4832 s ), which, like 
itself, were taken by Judas the Maccabee (1 Macc. 57/ , 
cp Jos. Ant. xii. 81). P idealistically reckons it among 
the Levitical cities (Josh. 21 39 [37]). and the Chronicler 
tells of Levites at Jazer in the fortieth year of the reign 
of David ( 1 Ch. 26 31 piafyp [B] ; cp 2 S. 24 s cXtefaa 

[B] , eXi [A], tefep [L]). 

Eusebius and Jerome (0£( 2 )) describe it as 10 R. m. 
W. from Philadelphia, 15 from Heshbon, and as situated 
at the source of a large stream (p, 4 y lotos irorafibs) which 
falls into the Jordan. Elsewhere ( OS W 212 27) Eusebius 
calls the city Azer, and makes it 8 R. m. W. from 
Philadelphia. A place with ruins bearing the name of 
Sar or Sar, which Seetzen discovered in 1808, 4 is now 
usually connected with Jazer (so, e.g. , Baed.W 173; 
Ges. Lex. s.v. nyj ; Merrill, in Hastings’ DB 
25533; cp Porter, in Kitto’s Bib. Cycl.). It is on the 
S. of the Wady Sir, on the road leading westward 


* VU LUC aUDJCLL 3-5 5 CC V/UC. J 

’98, P* 83^ ; Exp. T 10 522 (Aug. ’99). 


3-5 acc v.ne. M/500/.; ZS Xp. % AUg. 


2 Reading "ITJT, ‘Jazer,’ for Ty (which does not mean ‘forti- 
fied ’), with ®. 

8 0% * sea,’ has intruded into MT before -|?m, ‘Jazer,’ from the 
preceding clause. Seetzen need not have looked about for a 
* sea of Jazer.’ 

4 See references in Ritter, Erdkundei 2), 16 1047. 
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from 'Amman. In spite of Merrill's enthusiastic descrip- 
tion, however, the identification is to be rejected, (i) 
because the sibilants of Sar and Jazer do not correspond, 
and above all, (2) because there is no large stream, such 
as the statement of Eusebius requires. Hence we are 
led to suppose that Eusebius has confounded the Jordan 
with the Jabbok. Oliphant [Land of Gilead, 235 ff . ) 
points out the ruins of a populous Roman city (which no 
doubt succeeded earlier cities) in the Wady Zorbi, which 
falls into the Wady Zerka (Jabbok). The place would 
be 8-10 R. m. N. of Philadelphia. It is called Yajuz, and 
is a little to the W. of el-Jubeihat, the ancient Jogbehah 
[^. v. ]. That these two places were near together is 
evident from Nu. 3235. In the centre of the Wady 
Zorbi is a copious fountain (the 'Ain el-Ghazal), soon 
after passing which the stream becomes large enough 
for irrigation, and so compares very favourably with the 
Wady Sir. Indeed, between this point and the Zerka 
the country in spring is ‘ an expanse of waving crops,' 
and the wady is well adapted for vine culture (Oliphant, 
233 236). The rival combination ( E . Pal. Survey , 1 19) 
with Beit Zera', not far to the NE. of Heshbon and a 
little beyond el-'Al (Elealeh), is opposed not only to 
the statement of Eusebius, but also to Nu. 3235 ; nor is 
it really favoured by Is. 168 , for ujr ‘ as far as Jazer,’ 
implies that Heshbon and Jazer are rather far apart. 1 
Against Oliphant’ s alternative theory — that Yajuz may 
be Jahaz — see Jahaz. t. k. c. 

JAZIZ (VV), a ‘ Hagrite,’ David’s chief flock-master 
(1 Ch. 27 31 : ia£ei 4 6 yapeirrjs [B], 6 ayapirrjs [A], iu>a£ 6 

yaSapi [L]). See Hagar, § 2 . 

JEALOUSY, ORDEAL OF. In cases of suspected 
guilt which were involved in uncertainty or were of ex- 

1 PrftvalfiiiPA treme gravity, means were very generally 

1. rrevaience. taken in antiquity to obtain a direct 

decision of the deity. In Europe, down to beyond the 
limits of the Middle Ages the custom is found to have 
prevailed, and even at the present day the same thing 
is seen in the less civilized parts of the world. In the 
OT we have frequent references to one means which the 
Hebrews adopted for this purpose, viz. , the sacred lot 
(see Urim and Thummim) ; but we have only one clear 
record that they also adopted another widely-spread 
custom — the ordeal. The common element in all 
ordeals is one of risk — e.g . , of being burnt by walking 
over hot stones or ploughshares, or by thrusting the 
arms into molten lead or of receiving injury from noxious 
potions — and the common belief that underlies them is 
that the deity will preserve the innocent from the in- 
jurious effects which will befall the guilty. 

The one case in which extant Hebrew law provides 
for a resort to the ordeal is that of a woman suspected 
of unfaithfulness to her husband. This procedure is 
described in Nu. 5n-3i [P], In spite of the uniqueness 
of the law and of the fact that the Hebrew narratives 
record no instance of its adoption, there are indications 
that (at least) in earlier times, ordeals were more frequent 
among the Hebrews. Robertson Smith_ {Rel. SemA 2 ) 
18 1 ) accounts for the origin of the names 'En-Mishpat = 

‘ well of judgment, ’ and Me M6ribah= * waters of contro- 
versy,’ by the supposition that the well at Kadesh was 
regularly used for purposes of the ordeal ; Stade ( ZA T W 
15 178 [95]) adduces reasons for concluding that the 
case of suspected marital infidelity was not the only one 
in which * the memorial meal offering bringing guilt to 
remembrance' (Nu. 5 15) was offered. It has been 
supposed that Ps. 109x83 contains a reference to the 
water of ordeal ; possibly also Prov. 6 27-29 refers to 
other forms of ordeal (note npj» in v. 29 and cp Nu. 5 19). 
Cp also Nu. 16 16/: 

The points to be considered are (1) the conditions 
of the ordeal, (2) the accompanying offering, (3) the 
character of the ordeal itself. 

1 The distance between Yajflz and Elealeh is about 15 m. 
(Oliphant). 
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1. The ordeal is to be resorted to when a man is 
jealous of his wife, but is unable to produce either the 
witnesses required for an ordinary process at law (Dt. 
19 15 Nu. 3530) or other evidence of her guilt (cp Ex. 
22i3 [12] Dt. 2215) — vv. 12-14. 

2. When the man brings his wife to the priest (v. 15) 
or before Yahwfe (v. 30) — i. e. , to the door of the taber- 
2. Accompany- nacIe J. in * he case ° f Herod's temple. 

ing offer ing according to Sofa 1 5, to the Nikanor 


door) — he has to bring with him an 


offering which is described as ‘ her offering for her ' 
(n'by ramp), v. 15. This has been understood to mean 


that the woman makes an offering (of the nature of a 
trespass-offering) of material provided by her husband. 
This, however, is unlikely, for the offering is made 
before the question of the woman’s guilt or innocence is 
decided. More probably it is the man who offers (in 
accordance with the general law that no one must seek 
Yahw6’s face 'empty' — i.e. t without an offering), and 
the above phrase means 4 the offering which concerns 
her, is on her account.’ To symbolise, however, the 
connection of the offering with the woman, it is placed 
in her hands — v. 18 (cp Lev. 827). The material of the 
offering is noticeable : it consists of one-tenth ephah of 
barley meal — the commoner and cheaper flour (2 K. 7 1 
Rev. 66) — and is not to be mingled with either oil or 
frankincense ( v . 15). The latter provision applies like- 
wise to the poor man’s sin-offering which also consists 
of the same small quantity (Lev. 5n), but even in that 
case, as in the case of every other offering in P, barley 
meal is expressly excluded by the insistence on the more 
expensive ‘ fine meal. ’ Probably this is merely an 
isolated survival (which is capable of obvious explana- 
tion) in the late law-books of an earlier freedom (cp 
Judg. 619 1 S. I24) to use in all cases any kind of meal. 

At any rate we must discard the explanation, practically 
endorsee! by many moderns ( e.g ., Bahr, Keil, Winer), attributed 
in the M ishna to R. Gamaliel — * as her acts had been bestial, so 
her offering consisted of the food of beasts ’ (Sdtd, 2 1). 


3 . Other 
ceremonies. 


One other element in the ritual has been taken, and 
with more reason, to symbolise the woman’s shame — 
viz. , the loosing of the hair (v. 18). We 
may then compare the case cited by 
Robertson Smith (PSW 181) from the 
Kitdb al-'Agdni , i. 1563^, where a suspected wife is 
carried to Mecca, to take oaths of purgation, seated on 
a camel between two bags of dung. According to Sotd 1 5 
the upper part of the woman’s body was also stripped — a 
proceeding which could have had only one significance. 
On the other hand, the mere loosing of the hair (together 
with the wearing of black garments) was, at least some- 
what later, customary on the part of persons accused 
before the Sanhedrin of any crime (Jos. Ant. xiv. 49; 
cp Zech. 33). 

3. The actual ordeal consisted of drinking a specially 
prepared potion (vv. 17 24) ; if the woman be innocent, 
— . the potion is harmless, and thus proves 

, ’ . . , e . - her innocence ; if she be guilty, the potion 
orae ltise . causes i n j ur y to her thigh and belly — the 
members instrumental to her act of sin (27/.). This 
potion consists of 4 holy water’ — i.e. , water hallowed 
from having been standing in the sacred laver (Mishna, 
Targ. ), rather than 4 running water ’ (©) from the temple 
spring — with which is mingled dust from the floor of 
the tabernacle, and into which are washed the written 
words of the curse. For the risk of coming into contact 
with 4 holy water ’ or receiving it into one’s system, we 
have many parallels in the Semitic domain as well as 
elsewhere (WRS loc. cit. ) ; for the use of the dust, fewer ; 
but this also being taken from the sanctuary must be 
regarded as holy, and the fusion of it with the water as 
a means of increasing the holiness and, consequently, 
the efficacy of the potion. Reference is often made in 
this connection to Gen. 3 i 4 Is. 4923 Mic. 7 17 Ps. 72 g ; 
but the parallels are not obviously to the point. Prob- 
ably the combined use of water and dust has arisen from 
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the fusion of two originally distinct rites ; and possibly 
the use of the dust originated in necromantic customs. 
The explanation of the washing of the curse into the 
water must be sought in the belief in the efficacy of the 
oath and the independent existence of the words of it 
{cp Oath, and Goldziher, Abh. zur Arab. Phil. 26- 
41) ; the connection with oaths of purgation (Ex. 22 xo 
[9]/ ) is also close. The potion has to be mixed in an 
earthenware vessel (v. 17), which probably had to be 
destroyed immediately after use (cp Lev. 628 [21] 11 33 
15 12) ; cp Clean, § 2. 

One point that is not clearly stated in the OT narrative 
is the time within which the potion takes effect ; prob- 
ably the effect was expected to be immediate — in any 
case, within a much shorter time than the two or even 
three years which the Mishna allows (Sotd, 34). 

The text of the section (Nil 5 11-31) presents diffi- 
culties which Stade (ZATW 15166-178 ['95]) has attri- 
6 Text of k ute d to literary fusion of distinct rituals ; 
Nu. 5 11- 1 ^ ut his analysis is unconvincing. The only 
II_31 ‘ question of serious importance here is the 
relation of v. 24 to w. 26 b 27. The only natural view of 
v. 24 ff. is that the woman drinks before the offering is 
made (v. 26) ; but 26 b distinctly states that she drinks 
afterwards. Since the assumption that she drinks twice 
is unnatural, our only alternatives are to follow Stade 
or to regard v. 24 as textually intrusive. 

In their note on Nu. 5 n-31 seen since the foregoing was 
written, Carpenter and Harford - Battersby {Hex. 2 191 /.) 
adopt Stade’s analysis with some modifications. According 
to them the section, in which ‘it will be seen by the fre- 
quency of the harmonist’s phrases that the fusion has been 
fairly complete/ results from the fusion of (a) a condemnation 
(1 w . 11 12 13a 13c 15 18 21 23 24 2gb 25 b 26 31) and (b) an ordeal 
(w. 29 13^ 30a 14^ 30 b 16 /. \gf. 22 25 26^ 27 28). In the case of 
the condemnation, the woman’s ‘ guilt needs no demonstration, 
but only draws down on her the priestly doom.’ But (1) ac- 
cording to the analysis a (see 12 b 13a c) as well as b presupposes 
an offence unprovable by ordinary process of law, that is 
to say, presupposes circumstances such as those under which 
ordeals are generally resorted to ; the crime is one which has 
been committed without the knowledge of the husband or any 
other witness. (2) The proceedings with the waters of bitterness 
correspond to proceedings in the case of ordeal, but have no 
analogy in the Hebrew law with ce^ard to clearly proved cases 
of adultery, for which an entirely different punishment was pro- 
vided (Marriage, g 4). Into the linguistic distinctionsj admir- 
ably presented by Carpenter and Harford-Battersby m their 
note, it is impossible to enter here ; but literary analysis in the 
present instance, even if justifiable, appears too uncertain to be 
of material importance for the subject of this article. 

Of the OT archaeologies see especially Nowack, 2249-253 ; of 
the Commentaries (on Nu. 6 11 Dillmann and In tern at. Crit. 

Com. On the text, etc., see Stade's article cited above. For 
ethnic parallels cp Tylor’s article ‘ Ordeal ’ in EBP ) ; Burckh. 
Bedouins and Wahdbys , 1 121 f. G. B. G. 

JEARIM, MOUNT (D^pH ; Josh. 15io: ttoAic 
lApeiN [B], TT. !Ap[e]lM [AL]), a ridge on the N. 
border of Judah, identified elsewhere (Chesalon). 
The name, however plausible, is scarcely correct. 

Either Jearim has grown out of TT» Jarib (see Kirjath- 
jearim), or it is a corruption of jVlSy, Ephron [g.v.], * Mount 
Ephron ’ being probably not a mere mountain, but a long ridge. 
Cp PlRATHON. 

JEATERAI, RV Jeatherai (np#J). 1 Ch. 621 [6] 
= I Ch. 641 [»6]. ETHNI. 

JEBERECHIAH (tfjjyp*. § 28), the father of 
Zechariah [i. , 27] (Is. 82, B&PMIOY [BKAQT]). The 
name is usually abbreviated to Berechiah [g.v.\ 

JEBUS leBoyc). Judg. 19 10/.; Jebusite 

('D-IUV! ; icBoyc, -CAi[oc], C6i[n]). Gen. 10 16, etc., but 
once Jebusi, Josh. 18 16 AV. See Jerusalem, § 13. 

JEC AMIAH (rWpjT), 1 Ch. 3 18, RV Jekamiah. 
JBCHHJAH § 3S)> aCh. 26 3 + Kt. RV, 

AV JECOLIAH. 

JECHOUAH § 3s), 2 K. 16 2 AV, RV 

Jbcoliah. 


JEDID1AH 

JECHONIAH (16XONIAC [Ti. WH]), Mt. In/ RV. 
AV Jechonias. See Jehoiachin. 

JECOLIAH (* 1 iT^D'» § 35 I pointing doubtful ; 
ICXeAlA [AL]), queen mother of Azariah, king of Judah 
(aK. 152, AV Jecholiah ; vaAeia [B], i€X€aaa [A], 
2Ch. 26 3 ; [Kr.], nW[Kt], RVJechiliah, 

XAAIA[B, i.q. X<NAAIA=n' 7 D]). 

JECONIAH (nj»j), 1 Ch. 3 16/ See Jehoiachin. 

JECONIAS ( ieX0N 1 AC [BA]), i Esd. 1 9 = 2 Ch. 35 g. 
Conaniah, 2. 

JEDAI (Kt. Kr. ) 1 P), 2 Ch. 9 *g RV EV 

IDDO (iii. 1). 

J EDAIAH (n^T, Y6da'yah, ‘ Yahwe knows,’ §32). 
1. A priestly family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra 
ii. , § 9). Mention is made of the ‘ B’ne Jedaiah of the 
house of Jeshua’ [q.v. t ii., 6], Ezra 236 (teovSa [B], 
teSSov a [AL]) = Neh. 739 (tu> 5 ae [BKA], (SSova [L]) = 
1 Esd. 624, Jeddu ( tedSov [B], cdSov [A # ], icSSovk [L]). 

There would seem to have been two families of the name of 
Jedaiah, for two men bear this name, Neh. 126 (om. BN*A, 
iSeiaf [R c -a mg. sup. L]), ib. 7 (om. BK*A, ifieias [RC.a mg. sup ^ 
<oSovias [L]) ; and two ‘ father’s houses ’ arc referred to in Neh. 
12 19 21 (om. BR*A, iSia,v. 19 ; iSeiov, V. 21 [Rc.amg. inf.] j tefieiqi, 
v. 19 ; (oSovitf, v. 21 [L]). 1 In Neh. 11 10, ‘Jedaiah, son of J01- 
arib’ (SaSe ta [B], Sakeia [r], taSia [A], [L]), one should 

omit ‘ son of’ ; cp 1 Ch. 9 10 (uoSae [BA], noiaSe [L]). Jedaiah 
was the head of the second course, 1 Ch. 24 7 (avauSeia [B], ifieta 
[AL]). 

2. One of the Babylonian Jewish delegates, temp. Zerub- 
babel, Zech. 6 10 14 (©BRArQ do not recognise a proper 
name : oi e7rryi/«xoTes avrrjv [avru v A in v. xo], Aq. tiea). 

JED AIAH (»TT), Ygdayah, § 32. 1. Ancestor of 

Ziza, a Simeonite, 1 Ch. 4 37 (ifiia [B], efiia [A], leSSaa [L]). 

2. b. Harumaph {g.v.\ Neh. 3 10 (teSaia [BA], ie£6eta [KL]). 

JEDETJS (leA&lOC [BA]), 1 Esd. 930 = Ezra 10 29, 

Adaiah, 5. 

JEDIAEL i.e. , 1 known of God/ cp Eliada 

and Palm. = 1 eA e l B h A oc ; iaAihA [AL]). 

1. A chief division of Benjamin according to the list in 1 Ch. 
7 6 ^., but not mentioned in the other lists (cp Jehiel. 

the Gibeonite (1 Ch. 7 6, afieujA [B], v. iof. } apirik [B], afinjA, 
afilTjp [A p sup. ras Ab) ; ie8u/A [L thrice]). See Jeiel, 2. 

2. b. Shimri, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch. 11 45 (eAfleujA nisi 
eAeeujA vid. Swete [B«], i«8njA [AL]). See David, g 11 a [ii.]. 

3. A Manassite, one of David’s warriors, 1 Ch. 12 20 (pu>5ti}A 
[BN], lefinjA [A]). See David, g xxa [iii.]. 

4. A Korahite door-keeper, 1 Ch. 20 2 (i6epi)A [B]). 

JEDIDAH (nTT, ‘beloved,’ cp Jedidiah), queen- 
mother of Josiah, king of Israel (2 K. 22 1 ; leAeiA [B], 
cAiAa [A], icAiAa [L]). See Adaiah, 1. 

JEDIDIAH (PIJTT, ‘ beloved of Yahw^,’ §§ i 9 , 27, 
so amabilis Domino [Vg.], dyairrjTbv Kvplov [Sym.], 
cp Iddo ; idedei [B], ie 88 tSia [L], [e]te 5 t 5 ia [A Aq. 
Theod.]), as the text stands, is the name given by 
David to Solomon after a visit of the prophet Nathan 
(2S. 1225). It has been remarked elsewhere, however 
(see Bathsheba, col. 503, top ; David, col. 1032, 
foot), that the narrative in 2S. II1-I225 has passed 
through an amplifying process in the interests of edifica- 
tion ; originally Solomon was not represented as the 
son of a penitent reconciled by Nathan’s instrumentality 
to his offended God. 

In the earlier form of the story 2 S. 12 15 b must have followed 
11 27 (so Schwally). The original form of w. 24/, however, is 
still undetermined (see We., Dr., Klo., Ki., Bu., Ldhr, H. P. 
Smith). Wellhausen (cp Ldhr and Bu.) thinks it enough to 
read inVtf'V* or *and he entrusted him to the care of 

the. prophet Nathan, and he (David) called him Jedidiah*; 
while Gr£tz and H. P. Smith prefer to connect the last two 
words of tf.24 with v. 25— ‘And Yahwe loved him, and sent 
by the hand of the prophet Nathan,’ etc. These expedients, 

1 Possibly, however, Adaiah (cp Neh. 11 12) should be read for 
one of these. See Adaiah, 4. 

2 So first Thenius ; cp Vg., misitque eum in manu. 
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however, . are but palliations of the evil, which needs a 
more radical cure. The truth seems to be that 1127a was 
originally followed by the naming of the son born to Bath* 
sheba after Uriah’s death. We may suppose with S. A. Cook, 
that 1224^ (‘and he called [mpT Kt. ; but mpni Kr.] his 
name Solomon ’) once followed immediately upon 1127 a , 1 and 
that Jedidiah, the name given by Nathan (?) to tne child 
Solomon, was the symbolical expression of the reconciliation 
between David and his God. It is equally possible, however, 
that the words relative to the naming of the child spoken of, 
which originally stood in 11 27, were, ‘ and he called his name 
Jedidiah.’ The words farm mm, which have puzzled critics 
not a little, seem to be a first miswritten and then manipulated 
form of the words m'-p nay 2 (again miswritten at the end of 
v. 25, as n,V nuya). When the words, ‘ And he called his 
name Jedidiah,’ were transposed to v. 25, they received the 
awkward but necessary prefix, ‘And he sent by Nathan the 
prophet,’ 2 the corrupt words at the end of v. 24 having 
already been converted into ‘and Yah we loved him.’ The 
editor seems to suppose a second and more pleasing visit of 
Nathan. 

If the last of the theories mentioned above be accepted, 
the narrative originally ran thus : — 

‘And when the mourning was past, David sent and fetched 
her to his house, and she became nis wife, and bare him a son, 
and he called his name Jedidiah. But the thing that David had 
done displeased Yahwfe, and Yah we struck the child that 
Uriah’s wife had borne to David, and it was very sick. . . . And 
David comforted his wife Bathsheba, . . . and she bore a son, 
and he called his name Shillumo 3 (IdW, i.e., his compensa- 
tion), because of Jedidiah.’ 

Now all becomes clear ; the corruptions of the text 
are healed and accounted for, and an intelligible 
narrative is produced. Solomon remains Bathsheba’ s 
second son. He lacks the religious interest attaching 
to the son of a penitent saint, but he gains the human 
interest attaching to the child of a deeply afflicted 
father. ‘ He called his name “ his compensation,” with 
reference to the lost Jedidiah.’ See Solomon. 

In 2S. 12 253 ©l and Theod. read m.TITia instead of 
mn'liaya which Klo., and HPSm., following Cappel ( Crit . 
Sac. 265), adopt. . The harder reading, however, should be the 
nearer to the original. T. K. C. 

JEDO Kr. ), 2 Ch. 929 RV m B-, EV lDDo(iii. 1). 


jeduthun j-irrr [j-irvT, Kt., p s . 39 i 

•(title) 77 1 (title), Neh. II17 1 Ch. I638], iA[e]l0oyN. 
-0oyM [BKART], <S L generally iAl0oyM I 1 Ch. 9 16 
ico0go N [B], In 1 Esd. 1 15 ( = 2 Ch. 35 is) RV 
Eddinus, eAA[e]iNoyc [BA]). 

The Vss. as a general rule support the form JWT. They 
offer as the vowel of the second syllable ei [B] or c [AL], but cp 
tfiidco/uL (2 Ch. 35 15 ©B) f tSeBuiv(i Ch. 16 38 ®R). ov occurs only 
in i&ovQtiiv r A], iSovdovv [L] (1 Ch. 9 16). The renderings for the 
last syllable vary between -tov, -ovu, and -ov/ul, rarely -to/*. 
Possibly pm* should be restored for the surprising jitt in the 
heading of Ps. 45 . That the heading also refers the psalm to 
the Korahites is no objection (see Psai.ms). 


The father of Obed-edom (1 Ch.1638), and the 
founder of a company of door-keepers (1 Ch. 16 42; 

_ _ other sons are mentioned in Neh. 

1 . References. 

11 17 om. BN*A = 1 Ch. 9 16), 2 Ch. 
29 14 1 Ch. 253 ; and the phrase 4 the sons of Jeduthun ’ 
should possibly take the place of the odd reference to the 
‘ sons of Judah ’ in 2 S. 1 18 (see Jasher, Book of, § 2). 
Jeduthun is no doubt the favourite form of MT, but 
the versions as a general rule favour ' Jedithun,’ which 
may be correct (see below). It is the name of one 
of the great guilds of temple singers ; its supposed 
founder is mentioned with Asaph (3), and Hem AN in 
1 Ch. 25 1 6 2 Ch. 5 12 35 15 (where Jeduthun is called the 
4 king’s seer’), and with the latter alone in 1 Ch. 16 41. 
It is remarkable that, so regarded, he takes the place 
of Ethan (g-v.). Jeduthun (Jedithun) is mentioned 


1 See AJSL , 1900, p. 156/ 

2 Schwally (op. cit.) has already noticed that v. 25a is not by 
the writer of 12 iff. (* Nathan the prophet ’). It is arbitrary to 

insert ‘ the prophet ’ in 12 1 (as Bu. does). 

8 A slight distortion of the name nbStp (cp Shallum). The 
above theory arose independently of H. P. Smith’s remark (p. 326 
top) that the narrative suggests ‘recompense ’ as the meaning of 
Solomon. 


about twice as often as Ethan, and it is noteworthy that 
although the Chronicler numbers him among the Levites 
(1 Ch. 9 16) he does not give his levitical descent. 

Jeduthun, or Jedithun (Ps .39 1 [title] 77 1 Kt. [title]), 
occurs in the headings of Pss. 39 62 and 77 . In 39 

2. Explanation ’ in 62 and 77 is the form 
of the name. l ^ e musical direction. The pre- 
position Vy led Ewald to suppose 
that a peculiar musical mode was designated by 
Jeduthun. Robertson Smith, too, regards the name 
as not in any sense personal but a musical term, which 
by a strange transformation became the name of a chief 
singer (OTJCW, 143, where the odd names given in 


1 Ch. 254 are adduced as parallels). 

It is natural to suspect a connection with rriTI.I (cp Neh. 128 , 
and see Choir, § 2), 1 but not easy to suggest a plausible 
etymological theory. Or one might take Jedithun to be an 
abbreviation of Jehudithun, an artificial form suggesting the 
devotion of the guild of ‘ Jedithun ’ to a specially Jewish type of 
music (cp GrStz’s theory of 4 Gittith ’ and see Jeshurun). 


Lagarde’s view, however, is more plausible than any 
of these hypotheses ; according to this, the name is a 
corruption of Ethan, produced through the combination 
of n* ‘ hands of ’ with the personal name Ethan ( Uebers. 
121). 

If so, 4 Jedithun ’ will be the correct form, and ^>y not ^ the 
right preposition in the musical directions ; jniV’Sy will be a 
contracted form of ]1VK ‘ to be performed (or, preserved) 

through (or by) the guild of Ethan.’ That the editor of Chron- 
icles, in the form in which we have it, regarded Jeduthun as a 
synonym of Ethan may be admitted ; in other words, he did not 
understand the name. T. K. C. — S. A. C. 


JEELI (iehAi [A]), i Esd. 5 33 = Ezra 2 56 Jaalah, 
Neh. 758 Jaai.a. 

JEELUS ( 16H Aoy [B]), 1 Esd. 892= Ezra 10 2, 

JEHIEL (ii. i). 

JEEZER, JEEZERITE flRNJ, nUTW), Nu. 26 3 o+ 

AV. See Abiezer. 


JEGAR - SAHADUTHA ), Gen. 31 47. 

See Galeed, i ; and cp I shod. 

JEHALLELEL as if 4 God praises,’ or 

‘he praises God,’ § 34; but ‘Jekahmeel’ [q.v.] is 

surely the right reading. See 1 Ch. 2 42, where Ziph is the 
son of Mesha, son of Caleb, brother of Jerahmeel, and id. 
6 44 [28]^ 2429, where Kish, or Kishi, the Merarite, is con- 
nected with Mahli [q. v.] and (24 29) with Jerahmeel. For an 
analogous corruption see Mahalaleel. 

1. AV Jehaleleel, in the genealogies of Judah, is father of 
Ziph, Ziphah, etc. (1 Ch. 4 16; xal vto? ay-rot) yeaerjA [B], xai 
viol avrov laAAeArjA [A], -ij [A* v, d.], xal viol aAAeAerjA [L]). 

2. AV Jehalelel, a Levite (2CI1. 29 12; tov cAAtj [B], tov 

ioAAtjA [A], tov taAerjA [LI). T. K. C. 


JEHDEIAH (-inniT, 4 Yahw& is glad ’ or 4 gladdens ’ ; 

cp Jahdiel). 

1. A Levite, 1 Ch. 24 20 (lafieta [B], taAaia [AL]). 

2. A Meronothite, entrusted with King David’s asses, 1 Ch. 
27 30 (loStas [BA], taSaias [L], ?Oom [Pesh.]). 

jehezekel (VKEtrr. §§ 29, 53 ; ezeKHA [ba], 

1 eze K 1 H A [L] ; Jezecel ; RV Jehezkel). The name in 
Hebrew is precisely the same as that known to us as 
Ezekiel. In i Ch. 24 16 it is borne by one of the 
twenty-four courses into which the priests were divided 
in post-exilic times . 2 

JEHIAH (rWT, 4 Yahw 6 lives ’ ; cp Jehiel), a door- 
keeper (with Obed-edom) for the ark, temp. David, i Ch. 
1524 + (lEIA [BK 1 ], CIA [#*]> I 6 AIA [A], icihA [L]). 
JEHIEL (V|WP, § 35 ; ‘ God lives ’ ; cp Palm, 
and perhaps Sin. VIT ; [e]l€IHA [BKAL]). 

1. A Levite musician, temp. David : iCh. 16 i8(ianjA[L]); 15 ao 
(ciBrjh [BK], iBaiK [A]) ; 16 5 (AV Jeiel ; laflirjA [A], lairjA [L]> 

2. Head of a family of Gershonite Levites, temp. David : 1 Ch. 
23 8 (itjA [B]) ; 29 8 (/Seo-iifA [B]). Cp J ehieli and see Ladan, 2^ 

3. Son of Hachmoni, who was with David’s sons : 1 Ch. 27 32 
(ierjA [B], lepiijA [A], iwijA [L]). See Hachmoni. 


1 See Kdberle, Die Tempels&nger int Alien Test. (’99), 
66155/ 

2 In ® b he appears as the nineteenth ; in ® al as the twentieth. 
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JEHIEL 

4. Son of king Jehoshaphat : 2 Ch. 21 2 (07A [B]). 

5. RV Jehuel (Kt. Sinn')* a Hemanite Levite, temp. 
Hezekiah : 2 Ch. 29 14 ; see Tehuel. 

6. A Levitical (or priestly) overseer of the temple, temp. 
Hezekiah : 2 Ch. 81 13 (eujA [B]). 

7. ‘ Ruler of the house of God,’ temp. Josiah : 2 Ch. 85 a In 

1 Esd. 1 8 TfomjXos [B*A], AV Syelus, RV Esyelus. 

8 . Father of Obadiah in a post-exilic list of fathers’ houses : 
Ezra 89(ie/aa [B], teeiijA [A])= 1 Esd. 8 35 Jezelus ( i<<foAov [BA]). 

9. Father of Shecaniah : Ezra 10 2 (i«jA [BK], teetT/A [Al). 

10. A priest, son of Harim : Ezra 10 21 (irr/A [BR])= 1 Esd. 9 21 
(tepeqA [BA], EV Hiereel). 

11. A layman, son of Elam : Ezra 10 26 (iaijA [B], uwct/A [K], 
ateajA [A])= 1 Esd. 9 27, AV Hierielus, RV Jezrielus (lecTpuiAos 
[A], tejjbpiKAos [B]). 

JEHIEL 6>WV\), better ' JSlel, ’ as generally in RV. 

1. One of the sons of felam : Ezra 10 2 (io)A [BR], teetrjA [A], 
leirjA [L])= 1 Esd. 8 92 (ier/Aov [B], teijA [A], teirjAou [L], Jeelus). 

2. 1 Ch. 935 AV, RV Jeiel, 2. 

3. 1 Ch. 11 44 AV, RV Jeiel, 3. 

JEHIELI (’^ 5 'IT, § 35 1 C P Jehiel). The b’ne 
Jehieli, a family of Gershonite Levites, were ‘ over the treasuries 
of the house of the Lord,’ temp. David: iCh. 2621/. (leir/A 
[BAL], v. 22 teijA [A ; om. L]). Cp Jehiel (i. 2), and see 
Ladan, 2. 

jehizkiah (Wpym, § 29 ; the pointing is strange, 
see Hezekiah ; ezeKiAC [BAL]), b. Shallum, an 
Ephraimite leader (2 Ch. 2812). 

JEHOADAH (iTjrtnj ; perhaps corrupted from 
Jehoiada [see ®a Pesh.], cp § 35 ; Gray, HPN 283), RV, 
following MT, Jehoaddah in 1 Ch. 8 36, but in H 9 42! nnjr, EV 
Jar ah, a corruption of (tafi *cai ta$a, iaSa [B] ; luuafia [A ; 

so Pesh.], uofia [L]), a descendant of Saul mentioned in a 
genealogy of Benjamin (g.v ., § 9, ii. p ), 1 Ch. 836=942 (utSa 

[BA] , itoSa [L]). 

JEHOADDAN, RV Jehoaddin (ftlrin*, §§ 38 57 ; 

but pjfin;, Kt. in Kings; ttoaSetv [AL]; ‘Yahwfe gives 
pleasure’ ; Hommel, AHT , 321, ‘. . . is pleased ’; in 2 K. 14 2 
® favours the alternative form j'lyirv, with which cp p-|^, 
Adin ; ®bal in 2 Ch. 29 12, however, supports Jehoaduan ; 
see Eden [i.]; ‘Joadanus’ in 1 Esd. 919 seems to be due to 
corruption), the queen-mother of Joash, king of Israel (2 K. 14 2 ; 
uoaBeifi [BL], 2 Ch. 25 1 itavaa [B], uoaSev [A]). 

JEHOAHAZ (TnKimP, ‘Yahw£ holds fast,’ §§ 29 
50 ; cp Ahaz, Ahaziah ; toiAXAC [B], -f [AL] generally). 

1. Father of Joah the recorder, 2 Ch. 348 [twax [B]). 

2. Son of Jehu, succeeded his father on the throne of 
Israel in 814 B.c. and reigned seventeen years (814- 
797 B.C.), 2 K. 13 1-9 (twaxas [A, v. 7^25 (twafax [A, 
v. 250]), 14 i ([viy] 0‘X a t [A]) = 2 Ch. 25 if (om. B), 
v. 25 (twas [B]). The Syrian oppression brought 
Israel’s power very low in his time ; it was left for 
Jeroboam II. to repair the mischief. We may assume, 
however, that the success of Ramman - nirari III. 
against Mari’, king of Damascus, was not without some 
good result for Israel. Whitehouse (Schr. COT 2 324), 
M ‘Curdy (Hist. Proph. Mon. 1300), and Winckler even 
think that Rammdn-nirari III. is the ‘saviour’ spoken 
of in 2 K. 13 s- See, however, Jeroboam, 2. 

3. Joachaz or Jechonias, 1 Esd. 1 34, lg\ovl as [B], 
t«x a f [A] ; Zarakes, 1 Esd. 1 38 fapios [B], fapaKys 

[AL] ). Jehoahaz, son of Josiah, succeeded his father 
on the throne of Judah in 608 b.c. and reigned for 
three months, 2 K. 2331-33 2 Ch. 361-3 (twaxas [A in 

2 K. 2334], [BAL in sCh.]). In Jer. 22 n he is 
called Shallum. This was probably his birth- name, 
which he exchanged for the name * Jehoahaz ’ when he 
was anointed. It is much less natural to suppose that 
‘ Shallum ’ is used ironically (like * Zimri ’ in 2 K. 931), 
as if Jehoahaz were called ‘the second Shallum,’ one 
whose reign was almost as short as that of Shallum 1 
(2 K. 15 13). This conclusion, however, will not justify 
us in following the MT of 1 Ch. 3 15, where four sons are 
given to Josiah, one of whom is an otherwise unknown 
Johanan, and another is Shallum. The Chronicler who 
calls Jehoahaz’ s successor Jehoiakim (not Eliakim) would 
certainly have called Jehoahaz by his crown-name, not 
by his (supposed) birth-name. Shallum, therefore, in 

l So Graf. 


JEHOIADA 

i Ch. 3 15 is derived from Jer. 22 n; the Chronicler 
failed to see that Shallum and Jehoahaz were the 
same person. Johanan in 1 Ch. l.c. is miswritten for 
‘Jehoahaz’ (cp <H L and see Johanan, 10) or else an 
editor has altered ‘ Joahaz ’ into ‘ Johanan ’ to cover over 
the Chronicler’s mistake. At Riblah on the Orontes 
Jehoahaz was put in chains by Necho, and sent to Egypt. 
See Jer. 22 10-12 Ezek. 19 3/. and cp Jehoiakim. 

4. King of Judah (2 Ch. 21 17, oxo£(e>a$ [BAL], 2823 
[BA om.], oxo£ov [L]). See Ahaziah, 2. T. K. C. 

JEHOASH (BMrV), 2 K. 11 21 [12 x], etc. See 
Joash i., 1. 

JEHOHANAN (JjniiT), 1 Ch. 26 3 , etc. See Jo- 
hanan, 5. 

JEHOLACHIN (fOW, oncepty, Ezek. 1 2| ‘ Yahwe 

establishes,’ § 31, cp tcuo <1-01/11007x0$ adnot Q m e-, Ezek. I2; 
uooufci/x [BKAQ], -K€iv [L in 2 K.], t<xovia$ [BAL in 2 Ch.], by 
contraction Jeconiah (nUIT ; Jer. 27 20, [}].T 33 J, Jer. 24 1 284 

29 2 1 Ch. 3 167C, [<]«xoi/ia$ .[BRAQL]) and Coniah ( 1 TV 33 , Jer. 
222428 37 1 ,1 <xona$ [BRAQ], tucuee t/x [A in 2224], cp Chena- 
niah, Conaniah). 

The nineteenth king of Judah. He succeeded his 
father Jehoiakim in 597 b.c. at the age of eighteen (2 K. 
24 8 || 1 Esd. I43 Joacim, RV Joakim, itoaKcifi [BAL]), 1 
and after a brief reign of three months (‘ and ten days,’ 

1 Esd. 1 43) surrendered to Nebuchadrezzar, by whom 
he was carried captive to Babylon, with his mother, his 
generals, and his troops, together with the artificers and 
other inhabitants of Jerusalem, to the number of 10,000. 
He remained in confinement there as long as Nebuchad- 
rezzar lived ; but the next king, Evil-merodach, not only 
released him, but gave him an honourable seat at his 
own table, with precedence over all his royal companions 
in misfortune, and ‘a continual provision’ (2 K. 2527-30 
Jer. 5231-34)* The writer of the pathetic passage at the 
close of Kings evidently regards Jehoiachin as the legiti- 
mate king even in his exile ; so too does Ezekiel, who 
dates his great vision with reference to Jehoiachin’s 
captivity (Ezek. 1 2), and writes in moving terms of this 
event (Ezek. 19 9). Cp Meyer, Entst. 78. 

See also Esth. 2 e(BRALom.) ; also Mt. 1 11, where Jechonias 
( i<xoi/ias [Ti. WH]) is called the ‘son of Josias,’ his grandfather. 

jehoiada (irpirp, ‘Yahw& knows’ ; see Joiada, 

andcp Jedaiah, Jediel, etc. ; io)A<\e [BKL], icoaA. [A]). 

1. The chief priest 2 who (temp. Athaliah) by his 
promptness and energy rescued Judah from becoming a 
mere appendage of the northern Israelitish kingdom, 
directed by the dynasty of Omri, 2 K. 11 4 (iwiadae 
[A]) and in 12 7 ^ 12 2 [3]/: 2 Ch. 23 / (in 24 z t was 
[B a ra 2- b ] by confusion with the preceding name in the 
same verse). Both our historical accounts (see Joash 
i. , 1) represent Jehoiada as the soul of the revolution, 
and we can well understand that he was virtually ruler 
during the minority of Joash. The king did not, how- 
ever, remain the tool of his tutor ; in the twenty-third 
year of the reign of Joash we find the king administering 
a rebuke to Jehoiada and the priests (2 K. 12 7 [8], cp 

2 Ch. 246 ). According to the Chronicler, Jehoiada 
married two wives, one of whom was Jehoshabeath, 
daughter of king Jehoram, grandfather of Joash (2 Ch. 
22 11 iwiada [A], 243). 

In a letter ascribed to a prophet named Shemaiah we 
find (Jer. 2925) Zephaniah and the other priests at Jeru- 
salem (temp. Zedekiah) represented as occupying the 
place of ‘Jehoiada the priest,’ so far as related to the 
supervision of persons who claimed to be prophets. 
The phrase reminds us of Mt. 23 2 ( ‘ the scribes ... sit 
in Moses’ seat’); ‘Jehoiada’ represents the principle 
of sacerdotal superiority to prophecy. 

1 On the singular statement of MT of 2 Ch. 36 9 cp 1 Esd. 
1 41/ ; but ®al has oktw koX 5<Va (in Ch. ; but dexaojcrw [A], 
oKTut k*i 3<xa [L] in 1 Esd.) see_ Barnes’s note in Cambr. Bible. 

2 In 2 K. 12 10 [ill Jehoiada is called ‘ high priest,’ but this is 
contrary to usage. The original document must have been 
altered (so also 2 K. 22 8). See Kittel and Benzinger. 
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2. Father of Benaiah (uoaZ [L]), 2 S. 8 18, lavajc [B], uoSae [A], 
20 23, a X tt\ovd [B, introduced from [v. 24], ttoSae [A], itoaSSau 
[Lj; lunaSae [A in 2 S. 282022 and 1 K.l/ except I26, twSae 
1A], jn 1 Ch. 11 22 24 18 17 275; on the error in iCh. 2734 
see Benaiah, i). In 1 Ch. 12 27 he is called * leader of Aaron • 
n. 1] — z.e., of the Aaronites (rwa 5 ay [B], -6ae [K], uoa. [A], 
[L]), cp David, § ix [iii.]. 

JEHOIAKIM 1 (D'jTliT, ‘ Yahw& raiseth up,’ § 31 ; 
cp Joiakim, Jokim ; io)AK[e]iM, [BKAQL]), also 
I60K6IM [A in 2 K. 246], 10&K6IN [L in 2 K. 24i9], 
IGXONIA [A in Jer. 2224]), at first called Eliakim 
[q.v. 2). eighteenth king of Judah, son of Josiah and 
Zebudah (2 K. 2336 2Ch. 364^ ; Joacim, RV Joakim, 
1 Esd. \ 37 jf- ; Joachim, RV Joakim, Bar. I3). He 
succeeded his deposed brother Jehoahaz as the nominee of 
Pharaoh-Necho, at the same time receiving the new name 
of Jehoiakim (probably suggested by the priests) from his 
suzerain (cp 2 K. 24 17). Jehoiakim showed his gratitude 
by pursuing an Egyptian policy as long as he could. 
His first object was to collect the tribute imposed by 
Necho (2 K 23 35 ; cp 15 20). The royal treasure being 
probably much reduced, he had to ' exact the silver and 
gold of each one according to his taxation,’ 2 which 
almost inevitably led to much oppression of the poor 
(cp Hoshea, i). It is surprising that Jehoiakim 
should, in such circumstances, have shown a passion 
for regal magnificence. By forced labour, as Jeremiah 
tells us (22 13/. ), he built a spacious house, ceiled with 
cedar and painted with vermilion, thus vying with 
Ahaz or with Ahab (see Ahab, § 8), according to two 
of the ancient readings of this difficult passage (v. 15). 
Of what use, cries the prophet, is this ill-gotten 
magnificence? Will vying with former kings be any 
security to him in the day of trouble ? Or rather — for 
the text certainly needs emendation — ‘ wilt thou con- 
tinue to reign, because thou makest a nest in choice 
cedars? 3 And then, reverting at the close to this love 
of cedar- wood, he cries to the royal family in the palace 
( v . 23), ‘Thou that dwellest in a Lebanon, that hast a 
nest on the cedars, how wilt thou groan when pangs 
come upon thee ’ — the pangs of those who are being led 
into the presence of a ruthless conqueror? We have 
no document equally trustworthy with this prophecy 
for the character of Jehoiakim. That the morality of 
the nobles was on a par with that of the king appears 
from other prophecies of Jeremiah, and when a prophet 
named Uriah ventured to rebuke Jehoiakim, the king 
slew the messenger of God and dishonoured his dead 
body (Jer. 26 20). Jeremiah and Baruch narrowly escaped 
the same fate (Jer. 3626) ; with horror the biographer 
of the prophet relates that the king cut and burned with 
his own hands the sacred roll of prophecy (Jer. 36 23). 4 

The chronology of the close of Jehoiakim 's reign is 
uncertain. According to 2 K. 24 1 he paid tribute to 
N ebuchadrezzar for three years , and then rebelled. Since 
a Babylonian army did not appear before Jerusalem till 
after Jehoiakim’s death, it has been supposed that the 
three years referred to ace the three last of Jehoiakim’s 
life and reign — i. e . , 600-598. 6 But there are historical 
difficulties, which have been forcibly urged by Winckler 
(AT Unters. 81 ff.). Winckler himself makes the three 
years of Jehoiakim’s fidelity to Babylon 605-603. The 
Chronicler says (2CI1. 366/. ) that Nebuchadrezzar 
carried Jehoiakim to Babylon ; but according to 2 K.246 
he died in peace at Jerusalem and in the LXX 2 Ch. 


1 In Jer. 27 1 Jehoiakim is an error for Zedekiah [q.v., 1] ; cp 
RVmg. 

2 RV makes the tribute-money exacted ‘ of (from) the people 
of the land.* But this gives the verb bJJ a third accusative. 


pKn DjrnK is a gloss on the expression pJKH (‘ the land ’) in 
the same verse, and is therefore to be deleted. Cp Klo., Ki. 


8 ‘Because thou viest with Ahaz’ (®bkq), or ‘with Ahab’ 
(©A ; so Co.), is some improvement on MT’s ‘because thou 
strivest to excel in cedar’ (?) (®Q mg., cp Aq., Symm.J A 
better reading (see Crit. Bib.) is suggested by v. 7 and v. 23. 


4 See Che., Jer., Life and Times , 139^ 
6 See Tiele, BAG 424 ff . ; Stade, GVI 


1 678 ; Guthe, GVI 


368 asserts that he was buried in the garden of Uzza 
[q. v. ]; cp 2 K. 21*i8 26. The latter statement is probable, 
just because it runs counter to the terms of denunciation 
in Jer. 22 18 f. 3630. See Israel, § 40/ t. k. c. 

JEHOIARIB P'-nn*, 1 Yah w& contends ’ ; io)Ap[e]lB 

[ARVL] ; 1 Ch. 9 10, -/m [B] ; 1 Ch. 24 7, lapei/j. [B], -pei /3 [A]), 
also Joiarib (q.v. ), or Joarib (see below), the founder of an 
important priestly family which was represented in the time of 
Joiakim the high priest by Mattenai (see Ezra ii., g§ 6 b u), 
Neh. 12 19 (iauap[e]t(3 [Rc.a mg. inf. L ; B*KA om.]), and from 
which the Maccabees also were descended (Joarib, i Macc. 2 1 
icuapeijA [AK] H29 [RV]). In 1 Ch. 9 10 24 7 Jehoiarib has a 
high place in the priesthood of David’s time ; according to Neh. 
12 6 («utap[e]t/ 3 ) Joiarib returned with Zerubbabel and Jeshuafrom 
Babylon, and in Ezra 8 16 (apet /3 [B], ta. [L], tcoapec/x. [A]) he is one 
of Ezra’s assistants and a ‘ teacher ’ (pap). Cp Jarib, Joiarib. 

JEHONADAB (ZHTirP), 2 K. 10 15. See Jonadab, 3. 
JEHONATHAN (Hjjtnj). 1 Ch. 27 25 AV, etc. See 
Jonathan, 9, n, 16. 

JEHORAM (DTinW.*., ‘ Yahwe is high,’ §§ 38 44 ; 
lOOpAM [BAL]). The fuller form of Joram [q.v.]. 

1. b. Ahab, king of Israel after Ahaziah (852?-842). 
It was in his reign that, according to 2 K. 85/., 

1 M h Moabites revolted from the house of 
* Omri, and we may at any rate infer that 
the Moabites had during the short reign of Ahaziah 
taken such reprisals on the Israelites that Jehoram 
could not safely neglect to give Israel’s former vassals a 
lesson. Everything seemed to favour such an enter- 
prise. In particular, Israel’s most dangerous foes, the 
Syrians of Damascus, were prevented by the constant 
danger of a fresh Assyrian attack from renewing their 
old hostilities against the kingdom of Samaria. We 
do indeed hear, in 2 K. 6/ , of a siege of Samaria by 
g . - the Syrians, which the editor evidently 

’ ® . supposes to have taken place under 

Bamana. j e h oram This chronological assign- 
ment, however, improbable enough (for the reason 
mentioned just now) in itself, is probably shown to be a 
mistake by the mention of Benhadad (q.v. , § 2) as 
the besieger of Samaria, and by the tradition that the 
host of Benhadad dispersed in a panic at the supposed 
approach of the kings of the Hittites and of Mizraim. 

The Hittites are of course those of Northern Syria, and more 
especially perhaps of Hamath. ‘ Mizraim ’ must either be 
corrupt, or must, although generally the Hebrew word for 
Egypt, be the name of some people and country not far removed 
from the Hittites. Nor can we be long in doubt which 
alternative to adopt. For ‘ Mizraim ’ we should, both here and 
in 1 K. 10 28/ e Ch. 1 i6yC, read Mi stint , — i.e . , the Misri , 
who, in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser 1 . and Tiglath-pileser I., 
are referred to as dwelling on the borders of Northern Syria and 
Cappadocia, and in Shalmaneser II.’s time were still able to 
send 1000 warriors to the assistance of Bir’idri (Benhadad) at 
Karkar (see Mizraim, § 2 a, and cp Cilicia, § 2, n. 2). 

Now the only time when these two kingdoms (Hamath 
and Musri) would be dangerous or at least troublesome 
to the Syrians of Damascus would be that immediately 
preceding 854 B.c. , while Shalmaneser was still 
occupied in Mesopotamia. The normal condition of 
these northern states was one of mutual jealousy ; but 
for a moment the presence of a common danger united 
them ; they combined, as we have seen, not without 
some beneficial results, at Karkar. 1 

The siege of Samaria referred to in 2 K. 6 /. was 
therefore not an event of the reign of Jehoram, nor 
(as Kue. Einl. § 25, n. 12, and Ki. Hist. 2 277, main- 
tain) of that of Jehoahaz, but probably of that of Ahab. 2 

The narrative itself leaves the name of the king undetermined, 
though the mention of Elisha as contemporary with the siege 
shows that the circle in which this narrative originated did not 

1 See Hommel, GBA 610, n. 3 ; Winckler, A T Unters. 172 ; 
GI 1 151 f. ; M ‘Curdy, Hist. Prof>h. Mon. 1 409 *, and cp 
Schrader, KGF 254^ The view of Wellhausen {CH 287) that 
the Hittites and the Egyptians are mentioned by mistake for 
the Assyrians, must therefore be abandoned. (Since this article 
was written the above view of q’TXD has been adopted also by 
Benz, and Ki.) 

2 Thus we have a duplicate tradition of the siegeti K. 20 1-22, 
and 2 K. 6 24-7). 
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suppose the king to have been Ahab. 1 Such a mistake would have 
been impossible in the royal annals, but was not so in a tradition 
told and retold often before it was committed to writing. 

We now return to Jehoram's expedition against 
Moab. The narrative which describes it is not taken 

8. Expedition fr °” the annals : IUc « tha J of *•“ sie p 
atrainsfc Moab of Saraana ’ 11 P roceeds from popular 
^ . tradition. It is possible enough that 

Elisha was consulted on the occasion ; but some of the 
details present a suspicious resemblance to those of the 
departure of Ahab for Ramoth-gilead (cp a K. 3 »/• 
with i K. 227-9). though at the same time there is a 
difference, for Elisha receives from Jehoram much more 
respect than Micaiah receives from Ahab. There is 
also one clearly inaccurate historical statement. There 
can have been no king of Edom at this period to 
accompany Jehoram and Jehoshaphat (see i K. 
22 [47] 48 /., and cp 2K.820; see also Edom, § 7). 
That the Israelites really adopted the means of getting 
water described in 2 K. 3 16 f 30, it would be rash to 
deny ; their leaders were doubtless as well acquainted 
with the ground as modern travellers (see OTJC M 147, 
and cp Elisha, § 5). 

The account of the havoc wrought by the invaders is 
trustworthy (see Kir-hareseth). Nor is it clear why 

4. Mesh&’s Winckler (G/I207) should doubt the his- 


sacrifice. 


toricity of Mesha’s sacrifice of his firstborn 


(2K. 837). The plague or some other 
physical calamity which befell Israel at the close of the 
expedition would perpetuate the memory of the awful 
sacrifice which preceded it. The original tradition 
appears to have stated that this calamity was caused by 
the wrath of the god of Moab at the invasion. 2 Israel’s 
courage ebbed away, while Mesha’s desperate act in- 
spired the besieged with religious enthusiasm. They 
sallied from the fortress and drove the Israelites away. 
The honour of Moab and of Mesha was saved. 

The cloud which hovered over Syria at this time was 
favourable to another warlike project of Jehoram — the 
B Gilead. recovei 7 °f the Gileadite cities for which 
* Ahab had so bravely, but so vainly, fought. 

So the king of Israel summons his kinsman Ahaziah of 
Judah to attend him, as Jehoshaphat had attended him 
before, on the field of battle. Jehoram is wounded, 
and returns home to Jezreel, and Ahaziah goes to visit 
him. Thus Jehu ben Nimshi is left alone in command 
of the troops. How he is encouraged to seize the 
crown, is told elsewhere (Jehu, § i). Pierced by 
Jehu’s arrow Jehoram falls. 

2. Son of Jehoshaphat by Athaliah, and king of 
Judah (851-843 B.c.), 2 K. 816-24. A fragment of the 


1 There is apparently a confusion between Elijah and Elisha, 
as in 3 K. 8 9 wo. See Elisha, § 5. 

2 The text in its present form simply states that there was a 

great outbreak of divine wrath (Vh| *}Xj3) against Israel. The 
sense of this is clear, for except in Eccles. 5 17 [16] (if the text be 
correct) and Esth. 1 18 is always used of divine anger ; but 
which god is referred to ? We must clearly distinguish between 
the original tradition and the narrative in its present form. The 
contemporary Jews may possibly enough (cp 1 S. 26 19) have 
said that Chemosh, the god of Moab, had hitherto been wroth 
with his people (cp inscription of Mesha, /. 5), but that now he 
turned his indignation against the invaders of his land. The 
author of the narrative m its present form, however, certainly 
thought that the God of Israel had the supreme power even in 
the land of Moab (see a K. 8 16-18). His natural impulse was 
to attribute to Yahwi the calamity which marred the success of 
the Israelites, and yet how could Yahwi have turned suddenly 
against Israel? He therefore says quite vaguely that divine 
wrath fell upon Israel, without mentioning the name of Yahwfc. 
The original tradition may have said \JbVd * wrath 

from the presence of Chemosh.’ That the wrath of Chemosh 
is meant is admitted by Bertheau, Bib. -lex. (Schenkel), 4 231./, 
Stade, GFYI430536; H. Schultz, AT TheolA*), 174; Smend, 
AT RtL-fresch. hi. Wellhausen cautiously (Prol.ft) 23JI) de- 
scribes this view as ‘ possible,* which points in the direction of 
such a theory as is adopted here. The language of the text is 
vague ; this vagueness nas to be accounted for. Klostermann’s 
view (Sam. u. KSn. 400 /.) Is at once too complicated and too 
arbitrary to be discussed here. The best conservative treat- 
ment of the question is in K6h. Bibl. Gesch. S 335, n. 5. 


royal annals tells us that in his reign the Edomites 
revolted from Judah, and chose themselves a king. 
Jehoram, however, seems to have had even less success 
against Edom than his Israelitish namesake had against 
Moab. Until the close of the campaign the N. Israelites 
appear to have had the advantage over Mesha ; but of the 
southern Jehoram we are told (so far as the text can be 
understood) that he had the greatest difficulty in cutting 
his way by night through the Edomites who had sur- 
rounded him, and saving his life with a faithful few. The 
greater part of his army (‘the people,’ as 2S. 18 1-8) 
had fled. Libnah, probably a Canaanitish city annexed 
to Judah, revolted at the same time. 

Whether any grains of historical fact can be gleaned from the 
narrative of the Chronicler (2 Ch. 21) js more than doubtful. 
The temptation to enrich an empty, reign with didactic details 
was especially strong in the present instance, Jehoram being the 
representative in Tudah of the dangerous innovating religious 
policy of Ahab (2 K. 8 18). A writer who was capable of invent- 
ing (or even of accepting without criticism) a letter from Elijah 
to Tehoram simply to enhance the king’s guilt, cannot safely be 
followed even in such comparative trifles as the illness which, 
he says, preceded Jehoram’s death. To accuse Jehoram of open- 
ing his reign with a massacre (cp Athaliah, i), and to burden 
the history with something like a repetition of the supposed 
invasion of Zerah (so Smith, DBfi ) ; K5h. Bibl. Gesch. 8 339- 
344 ; Klost. GVI 203) is therefore scarcely to be called critical. 
See Kue. Einl. § 31, n. 3, and cp Bennett, Chronicles . 393-398. 

3. A priest, temp. Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch. 17 8 (icjpav [B]). 

JEHOSHABEATH (HT^iT), sCh.22zi. See 
Jehosheba. 

JEHOSHAPHAT § 36, ‘ Yahwfe judges.' 

cp •irTOEtf^, etc. , and see Joshaphat, also Dan i. , § 1 ; 

or ia)CA(f>AT [BAL ; in 2 Ch. always -at])- 

1. King of Judah (1 K. 15 24 2 2 2 ff. 2KJ1/ 
2 Ch. VI iff.). Probably his accession is to be placed 
in the eleventh year of Omri, not in the sixth year of 
Ahab . 1 Of the latter king he was in all proba- 
bility a vassal (see Ahab, § 7, n. 3). Repeatedly 
(1 K. 224 2 K. 37) he takes the field with the king of 
Israel ; his visit to Ahab in Samaria (1 K. 22 s) is no 
doubt a compulsory one, connected with the campaign 
against the Aramaeans in the N. of Gilead. The 
marriage of his heir Jehoram with Ahab’s daughter 
Athaliah (q.v.), was also a political necessity; as a 
vassal, Jehoshaphat took this means of lightening his 
burden. Nor can he protest when Ahab puts him in 
a false position by disguising himself as a common 
soldier while Jehoshaphat retains his royal insignia 
(1 K. 2230). The compiler of Kings gives him a good 
character for piety. His piety, however, whatever it 
was, did not blind him to the necessity for national 
progress in national things. His attempt to open direct 
communication with the gold-country Ophir {q.v. ) is 
thus described in 1 K. 2247-49. (The passage is not so 
obscure as it has been thought, but needs emendation ; 
it is an old coin needing to be purified from its rust. ) 

1 And be had mariners in Nesib-edOm. those that wield the oar 
[injships of Tarshish, [and they undertook]to go to Ophir for gold, 
but they went not, for the ships were wrecked in N€sTb-edOm. 
Then Anaziah b. Ahab said to Jehoshaphat, “ Let my servants go 
to sea with thy servants.” But Jehoshaphat consented not.’ 2 

How the Chronicler represents these facts is told 
elsewhere (Chronicles, § 8 a). The same writer 
omits to mention the war against Moab in which 
Jehoshaphat did vassal’s service to Jehoram (2 K. 3 ; 
see Jehoram, i), and substitutes the strange narrative 

1 The account in 1 K. 2241-50 is given by ®bl between 
1 K. 16 28 and 29 with some omissions and with a different 
chronological statement (viz. that adopted above). ®b (but not 
® L ) also renders the full Hebrew text of x K. 2241-46 (but not 
47-50, which ® A , however, gives). 

2 The received text is supposed to state that although it 
(Edom) had a king, yet he was merely a nominee of the king of 
Tudah. This cannot be right. The text has, ‘There was no 
king in Edom— a prefect king— Jehoshaphat.’ Following hints 
of ®, Stade and Ki. read thus, ‘ In Edom there was (then) no 
king, [but] the prefect (or, officer) of king Jehoshaphat built,’ 
etc. This is not at all natural. The key is furnished by 
Ezek.2739; DHK 3 'S3, Nislb-iddm, 4 Column of (the god) Edom,’ 
we must hold to be the true name of the miscalled Ezion-geber. 
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JEHOSHAPHAT, THE VALLEY OP 

(2 Ch. 20 ; see Chronicles, § 8 3 ) of the pious king’s 
deliverance from Moab, Edom, and Ammon, which is a 
romantic version (but with much geographical precision ; 
see Negeb) of the tradition recorded in 2 K. 3 , and 
only valuable (1) from its geographical details, and (2) 
as an illustration of levitical religion in the third 
century b. c. On the reputed tribute of the Philistines 
and Arabians (2CI1 . 17 n) see Arabia, § 3, Philis- 
tines ; see also below, Jehoshaphat, Valley of. 

2. b. Ahilud or rather Ahimelech (see Ahilud), David’s vizier 
(Y 3 U 3 ); 2 S.816 (uoacuft [A], 20 24, <r<uf>av [L], i K. 43 1 Ch. 
18 15). See Recorder. 

3. b. Paruah, Solomon’s prefect in Issachar [§ 4] (1 K. 417 
[BL om. ; replaced after r. 19, where luiao-cufxiT [L]). 

4. b. Nimshi, father of Jehu, i. (2 K.$2 14.) Cp Issachar, 

§ 4 * T. K. C. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, THE VALLEY OF (pDP 
DBt^ilT), or rather The Valley (called) 1 Jehosha- 
phat/ the name of the place of judgment for all 
nations (Joel 3 [4]2i2+). If correctly read, it is the 
coinage of the prophetic writer himself ; it means 
4 Yahwe judges,’ ‘for there will I sit to judge all the 
nations round about ’ ( v . 12 ; similarly v. 2 in the 
Hebrew). Had the writer any definite geographical 
site in view? Some have thought of the valley of 
Berachah (nmpDy, 2CI1. 2O26), where Jehoshaphat 
is said to have gained a victory ; but surely Jerusalem, 
not Tekoa, is to witness the judgment. Others prefer 
the valley of Kidron ( q.v . , § 2), where there appears to 
have been a common graveyard in pre-exilic times (2 K. 
236), and where both Jews and Moslems still bury 
their dead in anticipation of the judgment. The 
tradition, however, connecting this valley with Joel’s 
prophecy can be traced no earlier than the fourth 
century A. D. (see Eus. and Jer. 05 27389 II313), 
and has no authority ; besides, the Kidron valley is 
called Sm, ndhal, not ppy, 'emek. In v. 14 Joel gives 
another descriptive name-^-pinn pcy. EV * valley of 
decision.’ It might seem that he was thinking of Is. 
28ai f, where destruction is threatened to 4 the whole 
earth’ (or, land) in terms reminding us of Joel’s 
second phrase, and it is said that Yahw6 will arise for 
judgment 4 as on Mt. Perazim,’ and 4 as in the valley 
(pcyn) by Gibeon.’ Isaiah obviously refers here to the 
valley (ppy) of Rephaim (q.v. ), SW. of Jerusalem, 
which was for him the typical valley of judgment. It 
is not impossible that Joel refers to the same site (but 
cp Zech. 144). Elsewhere, however ( Crit . Bid.), it 
is argued that the same corruption has occurred 
in both passages, and that the obscure phrases 
4 valley of Jehoshaphat ’ and 4 valley of decision (?) ’ (or, 
‘of threshing,’ Geneva English Bible, AV 1 ^-, Calv. , 
Credner) should be read ‘valley of judgment’ (issrpn) 
and 4 valley of judicial righteousness. ’ 

For ‘ valley of Jehoshaphat ’ ©braq gives rqv KoiXdSa laxrouftar, 
Theod. rifv \utpav r»j s xptVeiu? ; Tg. rjh “10? ’D- Thus 
Theod. and Tg. favour eSB'Dn* For ‘valley of decision (?)’ © 
has rjj ftoiAafii (-Afl r*] ttjs fiuajs — i.e., npisrr, but Theod. repeats 

Tfjs Kpt(Tt(OS. 

A learned (unpublished) Index of Passages bearing on the 
topography of Jerusalem by A. B. M‘Grieor (’96) summarises 
the traditional statements on the valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333 a.d.) believed that this valley was 4 to 
the left of those going from Jerusalem to the gate which is 
against the E., that they may ascend Mt. Olivet.’ Antoninus 
Martyr uses the term ‘ valley of Gethsemane ’ as synonymous 
with ‘valley of Jehoshaphat/ Willibald says that it was near 
Jerusalem on the eastern side. Adamnan also knows of a * tower 
of Jehoshaphat’ in the same valley, not far from the Church 
of St. Mary. Against all this, and much more of the same kind, 
we may put the statement of Midrash Tillim, ‘ A valley called 
Jehoshaphat does not exist ’ (Neub. Gtogr. 51). t. K. C. 

JEHOSHEBA (ID^TV, probably for IWirP, Jeho- 
shua ; cp Elisheba ; but cp § 33 ; io>CaB€6 [B*AL], 
io>CaB €0 t Ba * b superscr.)]) or Jehoshabeath 
(rmenfV, io)CAB€€ [BL], icocaB €0 [A]), appar- 
ently an error produced by the following J"Q (so also 
Gray HPN 285; cp © Ex. 623, where the same error 
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appears, and Elisabeth), daughter of Joram, sister 
of Ahaziah, and wife of Jehoiada, who saved the life 
of her royal nephew Joash (2 K. 11 a 2CI1. 22 n). 
See Athaliah, Joash. t. k. c. 

JEHOSHUA (JTCnrP), Nu.l3x6, and Jehoshuah, 

1 Ch. 727, RV Joshua [q.v.]. 

JEHOVAH (m.T), Gen. 24, etc. See Names, § 
109/: 

JEHOVAH-JIREH m.T, kypioc [cJiAcn 

[ADL]), or rather Yah\ve-yir’6, the name given by 
Abraham to the place on which he had offered up a 
ram instead of his son (Gen. 2214). In view of v. 8, 
it should mean 1 Yahwe selects ’ ; but the next words 
are, according to the traditional text, 4 Hence it is even 
yet said, In the mountain where Yahw6 appears,’ as if 
this were a popular saying (cp 10 9). We are thus face 
to face with an inconsistency. Probably the editor of 
JE, who (see Isaac, § 2) interfered with the original 
story of the Elohist, vocalised differently, so as to read 
Yahw£-yera’6, 4 Yahw6 appears ’ (on this spot). His 
object is manifest from 2Ch. 3 i, where the site of 
Solomon’s temple is said to have been ‘ on Mt. Moriah 
(nnien -ina), where [Yahw6] appeared (n*nj) unto David 
his father.’ The Elohist, however, must have written 
El-yir’6, and have explained the name as ' (the place 
which) God selects,' or generally, 4 God selects (place, 
victim, etc., as it pleases him).’ Cp Moriah. 

What the Elohist has given us cannot, however, be the 
original story. Using the reinterpreted story of Beer-lahai-roi 
as a key (see Isaac, § 2), we see that it is the same sacred spot, 
called properly Beer-Jerahmeel (or Jerahmeeli), which is here 
referred to. To suit the new Hebrew story of the divine pro- 
hibition of human sacrifice, the name Jerahmeel was altered into 
El-jireh (‘ God provides ’). In v. 14 we should probably read, for 
"ina, ‘ in the mountain,’ 7 R 2 , ‘ well ’ — i.e,, 4 according as it is still 
the custom to say Beer-jireh-el. ’ The latter name was an edifying 
alteration of Jerahmeel. [ngY mn\ the first time Kvptos elSev, 
the second (iv rep ope 1) tcvpios oKpOr). Pesh., Vet. Lat., and 
(after it) Vg., represent the Kal both times, and agree in pre- 
supposing “ina.] t. k. c. 

JEHOVAH-NISSI (*prm.T, K y P ioc kata^h 

MOy, Dominus exaltatio mea), the name given to the 
altar built after the defeat of Amalek at Rephidim, Ex. 
17 x 5 . EV renders 4 the Lord (is) my banner,’ which 
is in fact the usual explanation. Most compare Ps. 
206 [5], and paraphrase, 4 We fight in reliance on 
Yah\v<b. ’ The paraphrase, however, is not natural, 
and Ps. 20 5 [6] is corrupt (see Ensigns, § ib, col. 
x 2")- 

Vg. imagines a derivation from KCr. 3 ; © apparently reads 
'DUD. Probably © is right ; the Pasek before ’D 3 may indicate 
that the text is doubtful. Verse 16 is equally uncertain (on EV see 
Hand, b). An inspection of the Hebrew letters suggests that 
both and nDri7D are probably miswritten for p^Dy* When 
the second p*?DV had become corrupted into nDn*?D> pSoya rtl.Y^ 
had to be inserted to make sense. “PI 110 tan unusual phrase) 
should probably be 0 H' 273 > and *3 should be Tin *3. 

The whole passage should probably run thus : — 4 And 
Moses built an altar, and called the name of it ' Yahw 6 
is my refuge ’ ; he said, 4 Yahw 6 has put Amalek to 
flight in Rephidim’ (n'Tsm pVojmR ran ’3). On the 
name 4 Amalek ’ see Jerahmeel, § 4. t. k. c. 

JEHOVAH-SHALOM mn\ eipHNH kypioy 

[BA], Kyp. €ip. [L] ; Domini pax), the name of 
Gideon’s altar at Ophrah, Judg. 624.+ The name prob- 
ably commemorated the traditional victory of Gideon, 
though the narrative as it stands seems to connect it 
with a phrase ascribed to Yahw6 — 4 Peace to thee ’ 
( = ‘ It is well with thee ’). Cp, however, Moore, Judges , 
189. T. K. C. 

JEHOZABAD 03 Jirr, ‘ Yahw& gives, ’ § 27 ; ,a) Z A- 
BaA [BAL]). See Jozabad. 

1. b. Shomer, one of the murderers of Joash, 2K. 12 ax [22] 
(te£r/ 3 ov 0 [BAL]) ; in 2 Ch. 24 26 /. (£»£a0«fi [B], i<o£a/ 3 e 3 [A], 
[L]), where the text is otherwise corrupt (cp especially P), 
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JEHOZADAK 


JEHU 


he is called b. Shimrith a Moabitess (MT, ®l) 0 r Moabite 
(®ba). 

2. A Benjamite chief under Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch. 17 18. 

3. b. Obed-edom, x Ch. 264 (itu£a£a0 [B]). 

JEHOZADAK (p-J^IT, §§ 36, 57 [but 'W in Ezra- 
Neh.] t ‘God is righteous,’ cp ,vpuf ; icoceAeK 
[BKAQrL]), EV Jozadak in Ezra-Neh. ; AV Jose- 
dech in Hagg. , Zech. The father of Jeshua [q.v. , ii. , 
5] the high priest (Hag. 1 x, etc. , Zech. 6 ix Ezra 8262 
10 18 Neh. 1226, cp 1 Esd. 5 48 56 62 9 19 and Ecclus. 
49 12 [Josedec, RV Josedek]). In 1 Ch. 6 14/. [5 40/ 
tuxradaic , B] he is the son of Seraiah b. Azariah (see 
Genealogies i., § 7 [iv.]); cp 1 Esd. 5s, and see 
Seraiah, 7. 


JEHU (fcttfP, § 38, perhaps for * Yahw& is 

he,’ unless we read [KJIHV ; cp V&l [cp Kon. 


Lehrg. 2^489] ; in Ass. ia-u-a , [e]lOY [BL], [e]lOY or 
[e]iHOY [A]). 

1. ben Jehoshaphat ben Nimshi, a king of Israel, 
2 K. 9 /. Hos. I4 touda [BAQ], 2 Ch. 228 (841-815 B.c. ; 

1 inn 566 Chronology. §§ 28 34 /, and 

tab . v. ). Originally a member of Ahab’s 
bodyguard, 1 he rose to the position of general under 
Jehoram, and was entrusted by him with the protection 
of the border city of Ramoth- Gilead (or rather, 
perhaps, Ramath-Salhad), menaced by the Aramaean 
army. Jehoram was at the time away in Jezreel, in- 
valided, and Jehu seized the opportunity of placing 
himself on the throne. 


How the conspiracy was described by the historian we cannot 
tell ; the editor has substituted an account derived from a cycle 
of narratives shaped by disciples of Elisha. It is, of course, not 
improbable that Elisha 2 [?.»., 85] favoured a change of 
dynasty ; the editor may have justly preferred the dramatic 
scene in the Elisha narrative to the briefer account of the his- 
torian. The consequence of this editorial operation is that we 
do not know for whom Jehu’s speech in 2 K. 9 15/* is intended. 
Probably, however, he addresses his chief supporters in the 
army, whose existence is implied by the word ‘ he bound 

himself (with others) ’ in v. 14a. 3 


The story of the slaughter of king Jehoram and his 
royal kinsman and vassal Ahaziah need not be related 
at length. Jehu poses as the champion of true Israel- 
itish manners, and justifies his treatment of Jehoram as 
an act of vengeance for the judicial murder of Naboth, 
contemplated by the solemn declaration of Elijah. 
Ahaziah’s race for life is referred to elsewhere (see Beth- 
haggan ; Gur). The murder of Jezebel [ q.v .] was 
justified on similar grounds. That of the sons of Ahab, 
or rather (see 2K. IO2/. ) of Jehoram, 4 however, is 
simply the measure constantly taken by Oriental usurpers 
for their own security. 

The opening words of 2 K. 10 x, and also * seventy persons ’ in 
v. 6 b are incorrect glosses ; the number seventy in v. 7 is made 
up by including all the * sons of the king ’ — i.e. , all the members 
of the royal family, as well as the young children of Joram. 
‘Seventy,’ however, is not to be taken literally; a similar 
massacre of seventy relatives of the king is mentioned in a 
north Syrian inscription. 5 

Two further acts of butchery are recorded. In the 
first, the victims are forty-two kinsmen of King Ahaziah 
2 Acta of w ^° are on t * le * r way to visit the Israelite 
emoltv pri nces i* 1 Samaria ( cp 1 0 12 ). The passage 

crae is, however, evidently in a wrong con- 
nection ; 8 the contents belong to the revolution period 
which is just over. The princes must have encountered 
Jehu to the S. of Samaria, whereas Jehu, according to 
IO12, should be on his way from Jezreel in the N. to 
Samaria. It is not impossible that the murder may 


1 On the question of Jehu’s origin, see Issachar, § 4. 

3 Another cycle of stories represented Elijah as the prophet 
who favoured Jehu's insurrection (1 K. 19 16, rjiov [A]). 

8 This form occurs elsewhere only in 2 Ch. 24 of the 
parties to a conspiracy. 

4 See Sta. ZA TJV, ’85, p. 275. The ‘rulers of Jezreel’ (v. 1) 
must also be wrong. ®l and Vg. presuppose the reading 

1 to the officials of the city, and to ’ (Keil, 
Bahr, Klo., Benz., KL). Cp v. 5. 

8 See the Zenjirli inscription of Panammu, x, 3. 

8 StauZATlV, ’85, p.276. 


have been committed within the border of Judah, and 
stand in connection with an attempt on the part of Jehu 
to incorporate Judah, which in Ahab’s time had already 
been reduced to vassalage, in a great Israelitish king- 
dom, the centre of which would be in Samaria. 1 This 
idea is confirmed by the co-operation which Jehu 
appears to have received on religious grounds from 
Jonadab the Rechabite ; the seats of the Rechabites 
were surely not in the N.but in the S. of Judah. 

It is not much help to say that ‘ the story of Jonadab is in this 
connection improbable’ (Benz.). That the account of Jehu’s 
meeting with Jonadab in 2 K. 10 15 f. is complete, no one would 
assert ; and the implied view of the editor, that Jonadab rode 
with Jehu in his chariot into Samaria with the object of witness- 
ing Jehu’s destruction of the devotees of Baal is in the highest 
degree improbable. Such a course would have put all the 
adherents of Baal worship on their guard, and nullified Jehu’s 
reputation for ‘ subtilty. ’ 2 But we cannot get rid of Rechabite 
co-operation altogether. 

The second massacre is on a vaster scale ; it is 
nothing less than the extermination of the prophets, 
priests, and devotees of Baal, and the ‘ subtilty ’ of 
Jehu consists in this — that he makes the priests and 
prophets the instruments of the ruin of their religion. 
The persons who ‘sanctified a solemn assembly for 
Baal’ (2K. IO20 RV), were not the courtiers of Jehu 
but Baal’s prophets and priests ( v . 19, where ‘ all his 
worshippers’ is an interpolation). 3 So all the Baal 
worshippers in the land were collected in the courts, or 
perhaps in the lifkak or hall 4 of the temple (presum- 
ably a large one) which Ahab had built in Samaria 
(1 K. 16 32). How the stern warriors of Jehu slew the 
robed devotees, hurled the sacred objects to the ground, 
pressed into the sanctuary itself, took thence the sacred 
pillar of Baal and broke it in pieces, pulled down the 
altar 5 (cp 1 K. 16 32/), and finally the temple itself, is 
graphically told in 2 K. 10 18-27. How far it is really 
historical we can hardly say. The fact at any rate is 
certain that in the narrator’s time Ahab’s temple lay in 
ruins, and that tradition connected this with the name 
of the cruel king Jehu. It also appears likely enough 
that Jehu was not originally known as a strict wor- 
shipper of Yah w^ ; the hypocritical words, ‘ Ahab served 
Baal a little, but Jehu shall serve him much,’ would 
have had no effect if Jehu had been a person like Jona- 
dab the Rechabite. It is perfectly conceivable that a 
leading prophet like Elisha may have selected Jehu as 
the substitute for the religiously worthless Jehoram, 8 
simply on the ground of his usefulness, not for any 
good moral qualities which he supposed Jehu to possess 
(cp 1 K. 1917). Jehu, on his side, accepted the support 
of Elisha, and adopted the prophetic programme, 

1 Wi. Gesch. 1 85 ; cp 165, 177. 

2 The words ‘and Jehonadab ben Rechab’ in v. 23 are, of 
course, a late insertion. 

8 So Klostermann, Benzinger, Kittel. 

4 The correction of * vestry ’ into ‘ hall ’ (see Vestry) is a 
great gain to the sense. 

5 The critical emendations of the text are nearly all due to 
Klostermann. Thus, for ‘ to the city of the House of Baal ’ we 
should read, ‘even to the sanctuary’ (TITjl-iy, ®l ews row 
vaov); for ‘and the guard and the captains cast (them) out,’ 
‘ hurled to the ground the Asherim ’ (D’H^RH ilJHK toVsPM) ; for 
‘ pillars ’ (JIUSD), * pillar ’ (nplfD ; so ® l ; omit JV3) ; for * pillar ’ 
(v. 27), ‘altar’ (nSTD, so Benz.). To these add nnstf'l, ‘and 
they broke it in pieces ’ (v. 26) for n?£nb*), ‘ and they burned it * 
(Che.). Ewald (GVf 8572, n. 2) seeks to defend Vyanvr? Ti\ 
‘ the city of the house of Baal,’ but admits that the ‘ Holy of 
Holies ’ is what is meant. The ‘ Holy of Holies ’ should be ; 
1 fell out owing to the preceding i. Benz, and Ki. also find 
Tin attractive, but make no objection to rmnnD (v. 27, EV ‘ a 
draught house ’). If, however, the emendations of similar read- 
ings elsewhere (cp Dove’s Dung) are in the highest degree 
probable, such conservatism is injudicious. The present 
writer has proposed nbTTO (Ezek. 29 12). Perhaps the true 
reading was deliberately altered. 

6 It is true that, according to 2K. 8a(Ri>), Jehoram ‘put 
away the pillar (®bl, Klo. “ pillars ”)of Baal that his father had 
made.’ But in v. 13 Elisha expresses the utmost contempt for 
that king. 
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simply because it was convenient so to do. The great 
prophet Hosea saw through him, and implies that 
many of his contemporaries passed the same moral 
condemnation on ‘ the bloodshed of Jezreel ’ (Hos. I4). 
Unhappily 2 K. 10 30 (R D ) expresses a very different 
judgment. 

The view adopted above, that Jehu's main political 
object was to subjugate Judah, is supported by a con- 

3 His Dolicv deration k* s relation to Syria 

P °y* (Damascus). He was fighting against 
the Aramaeans when the chance was offered him of 
seizing the crown, and the history of the reign of Ahab 
warned him of his constant danger from Damascus. 
The one sure date in his reign is his payment of tribute 
to Shalmaneser II. in 842 B.C., which we may probably 
place immediately after the deeds related in 2 K. 9 / 
In this year Shalmaneser once more attacked Syria, 
whose king, Hazael, he ultimately besieged in Damascus ; 
Tyre and Sidon, and Yaua (Jehu) of Bit-Humri pur- 
chased the favour of the monarch by rich gifts 1 (see 
Ball, Light from the East , 166 f). 

The relief thus gained by Jehu was, however, only 
temporary. Damascus was not taken by the Assyrians, 
and after 839 B.c. Syria had a long period of rest. It 
immediately resumed the offensive against Israel. 1 In 
those days,’ says an extract from the annals, ‘ Yahw6 
began to loathe 2 Israel, and Hazael smote them in all 
Israel’s borders, from Aroer which is by the valley of 
the Arnon to Gilead and Bashan ’ (2 K. IO32). 3 It was, 
not improbably, at this troublous period that Jericho 
was fortified as a protection for the Jordan valley. 
Jehu, not an unknown Hi el, is probably the name 
of the builder of the fortifications, and, somewhat as 
Mesha, king of Moab, sacrificed his first-born son to 
Chemosh when in danger from the Israelites, he 
sacrificed (in a peculiar way) his eldest son when he 
laid the foundations, and his youngest when he set up 
the gates. This is no doubt only a conjecture, but no 
other adequate explanation of 1 K. 16 34 appears to have 
been offered. Jehu’s religion is elsewhere represented 
by the historian as of a rather low type (2K. 10 31^). 
See Hiel, where C. Niebuhr’s suggestion is adopted — 
that 1 K. I634 originally stood after 2 K. 10 33. 

2. b. Hanani, a prophet, temp. Baasha and Jehoshaphat, 
who, according to the Chronicler, wrote a history of his time 
(1 K. 16 1 7 12 2 Ch. 19 2 20 34, tyo-ov [B]). 

3. b. Obed, a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 2 38, nj<rovv, 1171 rous 4 [B]). 

4. b. Joshibiah, a Simeonite (1 Ch. 435 bis, iwtjX [BAL], and 
jcal oCtos — i.e., tttrn [B*]). 

5. An Anathothite, one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 12 3, itjovX 

[BKA], crjovfi [L]). See David, § na(iii.). ©’s readings may 
point to an original ‘ Yah is El,’ cp (4) above ; or to *nm.T> 

cp -n,T3K. see Abihud. T. K. C. 

JEHUBBAH (ran! Kt.— i.e., Yahbah, § 53; ‘he 
[God] hides,’ cp Eliahba, Habaiah ; itarp Kr.— i . e ., ‘and 
Hubbah,’ cp Abubus), a name in a genealogy of Asher (q.v., 
| 4 ii., and note), 1 Ch. 7 34 (xai <•>/ Sajjj [B, i.e., Hobab], icai o/3 a 
[A], xai ia£a [L]). 

JEHUCAL (Vrurv, § 3S , 'Yahw 4 is mighty 1 (?) ; 

Gray, HPN 152, n. 1, regards as a derivative from ^3% 

Gudemann, Der Ahnen - cultus , 185, n. 2, maintains the composi- 
tion with mm ; tooaxaX [BAQ] or, shortened, as in ch. 88, J ucal 
(SdV), one of Zedekiah’s courtiers (Jer. 87 3 : uoa\a\ [N*], -\a<s 
[*c.a AQ] ; 88 1 : wa^aA [B*], 1 waxas [#]). 

JEHUD O \}\ ; ACCOR [B?], toy© [A], -yA [L]), a 
city of Dan mentioned before Bene Berak (Josh. 19 45). 

1 In the legend on tne Black Obelisk Jehu is called ‘son of 
Humri ’ — an inaccuracy which need not surprise us ; cp, how- 
ever, ISSACHAR, s 4. 

2 For © ovyKiirrciv, EV ‘ to cut short ’, read probably 

pp*? (Vg. tcedere), with Klo., GrS. Tg., however, 

(so Hitz., Then., Kau., Benz., Ki.). 

8 A later scribe has prefixed a second specification— ‘ from the 
Jordan eastward, all the land of Gilead, the Gadites, the 
Reubenites, and the Manassites.’ Gilead as a designation of the 
whole of the trans-Jordanic territory is late (Benz.). 

4 The readings 117 <rov[v], -ovs, are probably corruptions in the 
Greek for trjov. 


JEKUTHIEL 

Doubtless the modern Yahudiyeh , about three miles E. 
of Ibn Ibrak, in the district of Lydda, about eight miles 
E. from Jaffa. 

JEHUDI (HW, § 76 ; ‘ Jew ’ ; ioyA[e]lN [BKAQ], 
cp Judith). 

An officer in close relation to the ‘princes’ who took Jeremiah’s 
roll into consideration before it was read (by the same Jehudi) to 
Tehoiakim (J er *. 3 ^i4: tovSei [A], BK om. ; v. 23 [A]; 

Vg. ludi). His great-grandfather was named Cushi [q.v.\; 
perhaps Jehudi had lately been admitted as a naturalised ‘Jew’ 
on the principle of Dt. 288/C (Hitzig). 

JEHUDIJAH, or rather, as in RV, ‘ the Jewess ’ 
(nnn^n), apparently one of the wives of Mered [q.v.] 

(1 Ch. 4 x8f ; aAcia [BJ, iAia [A], ioyAaia [L]). 
The passage relating to Mered and his wives (?) is 
disfigured by several corruptions. Possibly Ha-jehudijah 
(so RV m s ) Is a faulty reading for Hodiah (cp Bithiah, 
Jahdai). The children of ‘the Jewess’ are connected 
with the places Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah (see Jered, 
Jekuthiel, Socoh). 

JEHUEL Kt., W Kr. ; iemA [BAL]; 

J a HI el) ; so RV, but AV Jehiel. A Levite of the 
guild of Heman (2 Ch. 29 14+). The name reminds 
us of Sn’Iitd (see Mehujael), but though we might read 
Jehaw-el — i.e . , * God (El) giveth life,’ the name is more 
probably a corruption of Jerahmeel (cp Jehallelel). 

Apart from the indications of Jerahmeelite connections in 
these genealogies we might compare the Phoenician name 
Jehaw-melek, ‘Melek giveth life ’ CIS 1 no. 1 1. 5), and parallel As- 
syrian and Babylonian names, such as Aiur-uballit (‘ A5ur giveth 
life’), Bil-uballif, §ama5-uballi{, Sin-muballi{ (A’/ > ( 2 ) 2206, 
4 1 12 /. \ Winckler, GBA 59). T. K. C. 

JEHUSH (BWJ), I Ch.839. RV Jeush [q.v., 3]. 

JEIEL (bx'V' ; Kt. in Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7 ; 

iemA [BNAL], cp Jeuel). 

j. A Reubenite, 1 Ch. 5 7 (tonjX [BAL]). See Reuben. 

2. AV Jehiel, father of Gibeon : 1 Ch. 935 (itjX [B*], terjX 
[*<]). The name seems to be corrupt. It will not do to read 

though Abiel in 1 S. 9 1 is the father of Kish (which 
might seem to suit v. 36), for * Becher ’ would have a prior claim, 
ana Gibeah (not Gibeon) was the home of the Bicrites (see 
Gibeah, § 1). Read perhaps Jeriael, and supply the 

same name in 1 Ch. 8 29(RV Jeiel). Jediael [q. 7 >.] was the 
brother of Becher. See Gibeon, § 3. (Jeriael = Jerahmeel.) 

3. AV Jehiel, one of David’s heroes : 1 Ch. 11 44 ’(i«a [B], 

tea [*], teCijK [L]). 

4. A doorkeeper for the ark : 1 Ch. 15 18 (leet ijX [B]). 

5. Ancestor of Jahaziel, an Asaphite Levite : 2 Ch. 20 14 
(eXeaijX [B], eXei)X [A]). 

6. One of Uzziah’s scribes (TSiDH) ; 2 Ch. 26 11. 

7. RV Jeuel, a Levite of the family of Elizaphan, temp. 
Hezekiah : 2 Ch. 29 13 (eurjX [B]). 1 

8. A chief of the Levites, temp. Uzziah : 2 Ch. 85 9 (udtjX [B], 
terjX [L]). In 1 Esd. 1 9 ox«?A.os [BA*?] o<JtrjXos [A»? A* ?], 
AV OCHIEL, RV OCHIELUS. 

9. RV Jeuel, head of a father’s house in a post-exilic list: 
Ezra 8 13 (eveia [B], etrjX [Avid.]). I n 1 Esd. 839 Jeuel AV 
and RV (yeovr}\ [B], icovrjX [A]). 

10. A layman who joined in the league against alien 
marriages : Ezra 10 43 (tarjX [B], teeojX [A], et^X [L]). 

T. K. C. 

JEKABZEEL , Neh. 11 25. See Kabzeel. 

JEEAMEAM( ‘the [divine] kinsman avenges’ ; 
see Jokmeam, and § 31. The vowels are untrustworthy. In 
another form rr, iah, takes the place of cy, 'dm ; see ©, and 
Jekamiah), a Levite, ‘son’ of Hebron (1 Ch. 28 19 : ixe/atac 
[BA] ; 24 23, LOKOfj. [B], itKtfua [A] ; both places, tcucafiiaf [L]). 
See Genealogies i., g 7 [v.]. 

JEKAMIAH (HJP|T, see Jekameam). 

1. b. Shallum, a descendant of Tarha [q.v.] t 1 Ch. 241 
(texe/aeia? [B], texo/ata? [A], taxe/x. [L]). 

2. AV J ecamiah, one of the sons of king Jeconiah (1 Ch. 8 18, 
icKevia [BA»], -/xta [L], and see Be. ad toe.). 

JEKUTHIEL (b^n-ip) ; X 6 TihA [B], , €K eilHA [A* 
see Sw.], ie4>0iH A [L]), the name given to the father, 

1 With regard to nos. 4, 5, 7 it may be observed that both 
Elizaphan and the doorkeepers were ascribed to Kehath, the 
latter through Korah ; and that Asaph himself, who appears as 
a Gershonite, seems to have been at one time a Koranite ; see 
further Genealogies i., 8 7. 
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JEMIMA 


JEPHTHAH 


or founder, of the town of Zanoah in the genealogical 
lists of Judah (i Ch. 4 x 8 ). Gesenius explains it ‘ piety 
towards God ’ (cp Jakeh) ; similarly the Tar gum on 
Chronicles {‘trust in God'), regarding it as a title of 
Moses ; but evidently it is closely related to Joktheel 
( q.v .), which like Zanoah was the name of a Judahite 
town. Probably both Jekuthiel and Joktheel are mis- 
written for Eltekeh (npnVie). t. k. c. 

JEMIMA, RV Jemimah (H^), the name of Job’s 
eldest daughter (Job 42 14+). 

Learning has not succeeded in accounting for this name. <S 
(q/xlpa) and Vg. (dies) suggest derivation from qv» ‘day,’ out of 
which the rendering Diana has even blossomed; moderns, but not 
Schultens, identify with Ar. yamdmat ‘dove,’ or (Del.) with 
yumimaty diminutive of yammat —yamdmat. No theory is 
free from objection. When we remember, however, the 
frequency of certain textual corruptions, and the popularity of 
the Song of Songs, we cannot hesitate to read HD'DR, ‘the 
spotless* (cp Cant. 6269). Observe that D precedes. 

T. K. C. 

JEMNAAN (16MNAAN [BA, perhaps accus.?], -naa 
[K ca ], amma [N # ]), a city on the coast of Palestine, 
between Ocina (Acco) and Azotus (Ashdod), which sub- 
mitted to Holophemes (Judith 228). No doubt Jab- 
neel (1) is meant. 

When the author of Judith wrote, Jamnia was still altogether 
a heathen city (cp 868); this is a fact of importance with 
reference to the theory of Volkmar, who regarded the Book of 
Tudith as a reflection of the campaign of Trajan, a.d. ii€. The 
book must be older than Johanan ben Zakkai, who transferred 
the Sanhedrin to Jamnia ; older too than Philo, who would not 
have described Jamnia as a heathen city (see Jabneel ; and cp 
Judith, Book of). 

JEHTdEL Gen. 46 io, EV m s- Nemuel (q.v., 

i). 

JEPHTHAH (runs', ‘[God] opens [the womb],’ 
§§ 54 » 6 1 ; cp JlPHTHAH, J IPHTH AH-EL, PETHAH1AH ; 
1 fSnfiAol ie 4 > 0 A€ [BAL]). As the text stands, a 
* M deliverer of the Israelites of Gilead from 
” 0 * the Ammonites, and their Sophil (EV 

(‘judge*) or regent (Judg. 106-127 ; cp 1 S. 12 ii ). 
The story is as deficient in unity as that of Gideon, 
and presents similar problems. Only through criticism 
can we arrive at a definite view of what was really told 
by the ancient Hebrews. The last narrator, as Kittel 
remarks (Hist. 2 89), ‘ has no certain knowledge of 
[Jephthah’s] origin and his fortunes ; he has worked up 
what he received, but does not understand it aright. ’ 
The prevalent critical opinion is that the story comes 
from a single traditional narrative, but that a great inter- 
polation has been made (11 12-28 [or 29]), compiled from 
JE’s narrative in Nu. 20 f. According to Wellhausen 
(CHW, 228/.), this leaves nothing definite to be told 
of Jephthah except the anecdote of his sacrifice of his 
daughter; this critic also regards 12 1-6 as a late 
appendix, based on a part of the story of Gideon (81-3). 
Moore (Judges,- 283), also a believer in one source (cp 
Judges, § 10), disputes the necessity of this unfavour- 
able inference ; he finds more substance in Jephthah 
than does the great German critic. Holzinger 

and Budde have struck out a new path for themselves, 
which still more decidedly than Moore’s encourages the 
belief in a historical Jephthah. According to them, 
the existing Jephthah-story is derived from two in- 
dependent sources (cp Gideon). One of these (E) 
stated that the hero resided in Mizpah, made war on a 
foreign people which had done him some grievous 
injury, and gained the victory over them, but at the 
cost of his dearest possession — his own flesh and blood : 
the other (J), that, though a Gileadite, he had become 
a freebooter on a foreign soil, and was commissioned by 
the Gileadites to avenge their wrongs on their oppressors, 
which he accomplished, though denied the help of the 
tribes W. of the Jordan (cp 122 and 11 29). 12 1-6 also 
belongs to this source. In the strange mixture of refer- 
ences to Moab and Ammon in 1 1 12-28 these critics also 
find evidence that there were two traditions respecting 
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the people against which Jephthah waged war, one 
naming the Moabites, the other the Ammonites, tradi- 
tions which Rje harmonised by the substitution of 
‘ Ammon. ’ 

Our course, however, in dealing with the existing 
story of Jephthah, must be somewhat different. Budde, 
. with whom we may couple Frankenberg 
2. New theory. ^ (jomp. d. dt. Richterb. yj [’95]), is no 
doubt right in recognising a discrepancy between the 
Jephthah of Judg. llx-n and the Jephthah of the anec- 
dote in 11 34-40. When, however, he attempts to trace 
out the two different narratives, he fails after advancing 
a few steps. Failure, indeed, as he himself sees, was 
inevitable. Literary criticism cannot solve the problems 
which meet us here. Even the steps forward which 
Budde hopes that he has taken are by no means secure. 
The method adopted here is that which is followed in 
the case of the kindred narratives of Gideon and of 


Laban and Jacob elsewhere (see Gideon, Gilead, 
§ 4). It endeavours to win back some parts of the two 
earlier stories which underlie the present narrative, not 
without some historical gain. The plausibility of the 
following restoration, the details of which have been so 
expressed as to minimise the need of a commentary, 
will, it is hoped, be manifest. Should any reader wish 
to substitute ‘ Jephthah ’ for 1 Jair * in the first story, he 
is at liberty to do so. He will, however, lose what (if 
our readings are correct) appears to be the fullest tra- 
ditional account of the origin of the Havvoth-JAIR 
\g.v.\ 

Not improbably, we suggest, it is to Jair (q.v.), as 
not only victorious over his foes, but the conqueror of 
the Havvoth-jair, that the first story was originally 
devoted. In Judg. 10 3-5 the account of this Ibphet 
is tantalisingly brief ; he is, what Wellhausen calls 
Jephthah, not a form but a shadow. The second story 
brings us face to face with the true Jephthah. 

I. Story of Jair . — It came to pass that the sons of 
Hauran made war against Gilead, 1 and though the 


3. J : Beal 
story of Jair. 


clansmen in different parts of the land 
withstood their oppression, it availed 
them not. Now there was at that 


time, in the land of Tubihi (see Tob), a valiant man, 
a Gileadite, Jair by name. 2 For some forgotten cause 
he had been banished from his country, and had become 
renowned, like David afterwards, as the leader of a 


band of freebooters. So the elders of Salhad 3 (the 
border city of Gilead), in their despair, went to this 
outlaw at Tubihi, and besought him to lead them 
against the men of Hauran, and, when he asked for 
his reward, a solemn promise was made to him before 
Yahw& at Mizpah (the sanctuary of Salhad, see Mizpah) 
that if he came back victorious he should be the ‘ head ’ 


of all the inhabitants of Gilead. Then Jair sent 
messengers to the king of Hauran, who said to him, 
Why hast thou come into the land of Israel? [Did 
not Laban, son of Hauran, make a solemn covenant 
with Israel, son of Isaac, not to pass beyond the border 
cities Salhad and Mizpah ? 4 ] Let Yahwe judge this day 5 
between the sons of Israel and the sons of Hauran 
( 11 27^) ! But the king of Hauran hearkened not unto 
the words of Jair. And Yahwfe delivered the men of 
Hauran into the hand of Jair, and he fell upon city after 
city, from Edrei as far as the approach to Salhad, and 
as far as the district of Maachah — twenty cities. 6 So 
the sons of Hauran became subject to the sons of 
[Gilead ]. 7 But the men of Ephraim were angry because 


1 For pDy (early error) read pin. and for (editorial 

alteration) read 

2 For hnp' (editorial alteration) read *v#\ 

3 For TJ773 (early error) read in 1 ?* (see Gilead). 

4 See Gen. 81 44-54, and cp Gilead, § 4 ; Laban. 

5 Read nVn mrr DSB^ b)S& with Bu. 

6 Read naj» Van ijn t? onto? inVx sm'ia-ip *rn*o can 

(ii 33). ‘ v,v " 

7 Something like v. 33, but with for Sribm, mus t have 
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JEFHTHAH 


JBRAH 


Gilead had set up an independent sovereignty. In 
defence of the old tribal constitution they came to 
Mizpah 1 ( 12 1 ) and fought with Jair. But the battle went 
against them ; many of them fell, others fled to the 
fords of Jordan. But when the fugitives sought to pass 
over, their speech betrayed that they were of Ephraim, 
and their brethren the men of Gilead had no mercy on 
them. [And the cities which Jair took from the men of 
Hauran were called Havvoth-jair. 2 Afterwards they 
came into the possession of Geshur and Aram. 8 ] And 
Jair died and was buried in Mahanaim 4 (10 5). 

II. Story of Jephthah . — Now the men of Hauran 
greatly oppressed the men of Gilead, [and when Jeph- 

4 E * Beal a va ^ ant Gileadite of Mizpah, with 

story of c * an » resisted them, they slew Jeph- 

Jenhthah own brethren and many others also]. 

** ' In the bitterness of his heart, and with 

settled purpose, Jephthah went to the sanctuary. There 
he vowed to Yahwe that whoever came out of the door 
of his house to meet him, when he returned safely from 
the sons of Hauran, should be Yahw^’s, and that he 
would offer him up as a burnt offering. And Yahwe 
gave Jephthah the victory, and he returned home. But 
behold, he saw coming out to meet him, at the head of 
her maidens, with music and dancing, his own, his only 
child. He rent his garments and.spoke, and the maiden 
answered as became a maiden of Israel. To the father 
it was a stunning blow ; but his daughter would not add 
to it by reproaches or complaints. For such a victory 
over the foes of her house she was content to yield up 
her life. But she asked and obtained a respite of two 
months that she might go upon the mountains 5 with 
her companions and bewail her maidenhood. After this 
Jephthah did to her what he had vowed to do ; she died 
a virgin. And it became the custom in Israel for women 
to devote four days in the year to bewailing 6 Jephthah’s 
daughter. And Jephthah died, and was buried in his 
city, Salhad (12 7). 

The first of these stories (J), like those of Gideon and 
Jerubbaal, has suffered much transformation, owing 

6 . Comments. part } y ,0 , C0rra P tl0n of c the ,ext : ^ 

to the editor s want of comprehension 

of Hebrew antiquity. Whoever misread lyVj, ‘ Gilead,’ 
for -jn*?s, ‘ Salhad,’ must have been unaware of the great 
part played by this border city in early Israelitish history, 
or he would surely have felt that a Gilead-story with no 
reference to Salhad could hardly be right. The altera- 
tion of 1 Jair into * Jephthah ’ was deliberate ; it is 
perhaps a sign of the editor’s deep interest in the 
fascinating story of Jephthah’s daughter. He wanted 
to tell more about Jephthah, and robbed Jair to fill out 
the meagre tradition of Jephthah. At the same time he 
filled up gaps in the partly illegible narrative which lay 
before him. Thus to account for Jephthah’s (Jair’s) 
outlawry he made him a bastard driven from his home 
by his brothers, and in lieu of the illegible account of 
Jephthah’s (Jair’s) message to the king of Ammon (for 

stood in the original story, to express the full result of the great 
victory. of course stands in connection with the late and 

incorrect insertion in v. 29. Jephthah (rather, Jair) made no 
attempt to get a levy of Manassites or (12 2) of Ephraimites. 

1 For roifiX read nSXOH. Cp Mez, Bibeldesjos. 17. 

2 Possibly the uncertainty whether the Havvoth-jair (o-v.) 
were in Gilead or in Bashan arose from the corruption of Salhad 
into Gilead. The cities referred to became by conquest cities of 

t alhad, and §alhad was on the border of Bashan and Gilead, 
ee next note. 

* See 1 Ch. 221-23, which originally stood with 7 14-19, where 
originally, it is probable, much was said of §alhad (Zelophehad). 

4 In 10 5 read probably D'3nC3 for 1*10^3. A Mahanaim not 
far to the S W. of Salhad seems to be meant (cp Gen. 82 2). 
Camon (q. v.) is unknown. Probably there was no such place. 

8 Budde (after van Doorninck) conjectures that tiTH is a mis- 
placed gloss. Certainly EV’s ‘ that I may depart and go down upon 
the mountains ’ is impossible. The remedy is not difficult, when 
we remember the practice of the scribes. 'J1TW is a corruption 
of wim (end of verse), written too soon, and left uncorrected. 

8 For ntenV (11 40) read probably rrtSZlV (Gra.). 
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so he misreads pin) he inserts a tedious historico-legal 
argument referring entirely to Moab, and therefore most 
inappropriate for a discussion with the king of Ammon. 
He also interpolates the central part of the touching 
story of Jephthah’s daughter, so that the transition from 
Jephthah’s, or rather Jair’s, conquest of the twenty 
cities and the Ephraimite invasion is obscured. 1 Cp 
Jair. 

How much of the two stories is historical? The 
border warfare between the Hauranites and the Gilead- 
ites. The temporary subjection of cities in Haur&n to 
the Gileadites. The importance . of Salhad and the 
citadel and sanctuary of Mizpah pr Penuel (? see 
Mizpah). The invasion of Gilead by the Ephraimites, 
which was an assertion of the rights of the tribal federa- 
tion (see Wi. GI I51, n. 1). The offering up of a 
maiden as a sacrifice for Yahw& under great stress — 
perhaps for the last time. On the Shibboleth incident 
no great stress can be laid. It is plausible in the 
extreme (see Shibboleth) ; but a clever narrator might 
easily imagine it. 

We must not, however, pass over the annual mqurn- 
ing of the Israelitish women referred to in 11 40. There 
t V1+V1 v * s no occas i° n to doubt that a great 
6. uepnti ans Qji eac jj te once sacrificed his daughter 


daughter. 


daughter 

to Yahw6. 2 There are good parallels 
for this,, not only in OT passages (see Sacrifice), but 
especially in an Arabian tradition mentioned by Lyall 
(Anc. Arabian Poetry , Introd. , p. xxxviii). * Al- 
Mundhir had made a vow that on a certain day in each 
year he would sacrifice the first person he saw ; 'Abld [a 
poet] came in sight on the unlucky day, and was accord- 
ingly killed, and the altar smeared with his blood. ’ The 
sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter, however, seems to have 
been connected, at any rate, in later times, at Mizpah 
and probably elsewhere, with a ceremony which consisted 
originally in mourning for the death of a virgin goddess. 
Such a ceremony (which is analogous to the well-known 
mourning for Tammuz [ q . v .]) is attested by Porphyry 
and Pausanias as still performed in their time at Laodicea 
on the Phoenician coast, and as connected with the 
sacrifice of a stag (cp Isaac, § 4) which was a substitute 
for the more ancient sacrifice of a maiden. 3 The fact 
that the name of Jephthah’s daughter was associated 
with such a celebration is of itself enough to refute 
the idea that she was not really sacrificed but only 
dedicated to perpetual virginity. This notion first 
appears, according to Moore, in the Kimchis (end of 
1 2th cent. A. D. ) ; the older Jewish and Christian inter- 
preters all take the words of 11 39 a in their natural sense. 
It may be noticed that Jephthah’s daughter is not re- 
ferred to in the NT ; Jephthah himself, however, is a 
hero of faith (Heb. 11 32). 

See, besides We. C77, l.c., and the commentaries of Moore 
and Budde, Sta. GVl 1 68; Kittel, Hist. 289-91 ; Frankenberg, 
Die Composition aes deuteron. Richterbuches , 35-38 (’95); C. 
Niebuhr, Studien, i. 222 f. (’04) (this writer transfers the Shib- 
boleth section to the story of Jerubbaal): K Shier, JSibL Gesch. 
2a 31, n. 1 (on the mythical theories of Goldziher and Grill). 

T. K. C. 


JEPHUNNEH, once AV Jephiume (ri3QJ, ■ [God] is 
brought back,’ §54; cp Palm. t e<povvT) 

[BAFL]). 

1. The father of Caleb (Nu. 186 [P] Dt. I36 [D«d Josh. 
146 [ JE and D3], 1 Ch. 4 15 146 Ecclus. 467, AV Jephunne). 

2. b. Jether or Ithran of the tribe of lAsher (z Ch. 7 38 ; i<fnva 

[B], [A]). 

jerah (rrv), a son of Joktan, mentioned after 
Hazarmaveth (Gen. 10 26 ; i&p&A [A], -eA [E], iepAX 
[L] ; 1 Ch. 1 20 om. BA, 1 &pe [L]). Possibly, like some 
other Arabian tribes, named after the 'moon’ (rrr= 
moon in Heb. , Ph. , Eth. ; Sab. rhi = month) ; cp the 


1 Moore’s attempt ( J udgcs, 306) to explain 12 z -6 in connection 
with the story of Jephthah’s daughter had to be made that all 
possible devices might be tried, but is hardly successful. 

2 Here we differ from Goldziher, Hebrew Mythology . 06 f. 

3 See WRS Rel. Sem.P) 4 z 9 466. 
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JERAHMEEL 

Palmyrene name *nr. Glaser (Skixxe, 2 4*5) identifies 
with Mahra and S. ‘Oman. For other suggested identi- 
fications, see Ball, Smith’s DBW, s.v. 

JERAHMEEL 1 (<*$pfTV, 'God pities’ ['loves’ or 

* is frifendly cp Ass. ramu and Om in Nab. and Palm, 
inscr.], §§ a8, 53 ; cp perh. DITIDK, ‘ Assur pities’ (?), 
CIS 2 , no. 43 A ; i[e]paixarj\ [BAL], also -cwX, -euenX 
[BA], -€fu. [A], -e/m. [L]). 3 

1. The name of a dan, located in the Negeb of 
Judah, which had friendly relations with David during 

1 History his residence at Ziklag (1 S. 27 10 30 29, 
wry. j erahmeelite, ^Konra, tecr/xeya, la-pa-qX 

£B], urpaurfXeL, epaprfXcL [A], a epuujv, urparfX [L]). 
Jerahmeel and Caleb are genealogically spoken of as 
brothers (1 Ch. 2942), a relation which probably began 
at an early date and continued until both were finally 
reckoned to Israel as part of the tribe of Judah ( 1 Ch. 2 ). 3 
We must not, however, infer from the wording of 1 S. 
27 10-12 that already in David's time the clans formed 
part of Saul’s kingdom. 4 

To supplement the scanty references to Jerahmeel in 
the MT (but see below, § 4) it would be reasonable to 
assume that the clan shared throughout the course of 
its existence the same fortunes as Caleb : viz. , that in 
post-exilic times it was pushed to the N. of Judah by 
the advancing Edomites (cp Caleb, § 4), that previous 
to its occupation of the Negeb it had come from the 
distant S. of Palestine (id. § 2), and that together with 
Caleb it had joined in the wanderings from Kadesh (in 
the N. Arabian Musri) to Hebron (see Exodus i., § 4 
jf. \ Hebron, § 1; Kadesh i., § 3). A critical inspec- 
tion of the Jerahmeelite genealogical lists may perhaps 
be found to lend interesting support to these assump- 
tions (which also receive independent confirmation from 
the inquiries summed up in Negeb, § 2). 

Turning to the genealogies in 1 Ch. 2 we find that the 

« names in general betray an affinity with 

a. Genealogies. South Palestine) 

The older divisions of the tribe (7/. 25) are Ram (of whose off- 
shoots Jamin is elsewhere the name of a Simeonite clan whilst 
Eker reminds us of Ekron), Bunah (? ® b 0avcua, see Ki. SBO T)* 
Oren (cp Edomite Aran), and Ozem (Davidic). 6 The mention 
of ‘ another wife ’ (v. 26) might suggest that the clan, like Caleb, 
moved to a new seat (see Atarah), in which case Atarah ’s son 
Onam (id.) might remind us of the Benjamite Ben-Oni [f.v.]. 
Onam, moreover, has Edomite associations, and, looking more 
closely at the names of the ‘sons,’ we observe; (a) Shammai 
(v. 28), also a Calebite division (v. 45) ; (d) Abishur and Abihail 
(v. 29), names with distinctly S. Arabian affinities ; (c) Zaza (v. 
33), perhaps the same as the Simeonite Ziza ; and finally (d) Ishi 
{v. 31), with Simeonite and Judaean affinities. 

The genealogy includes Molid and Jether (vv. 29 32). 
One is tempted to connect these with the two place- 
names, Moladah and Jattir, and to locate the Jerah- 
meelites in the district of 'Attir and Tell el- Mil h, to the 
NW. and S. of Arad respectively. This seems to be 
supported by Shishak’s list (Egypt, § 63), where yu-ra- 
hu-ma-\elY] (no. 112) follows almost immediately upon 
ha-k-ru-ma 'a-ru-d-a ru-bi-l (nos. 107-110) — ‘the dis- 

1 For the late Jewish legends connected with this name see 

* Chronicles of Jerahmeel * (ed. Gaster, 1900). 

a In view of the analogy between Jerahmeel and the tribal 
names Ishmael, Israel, etc. (some of which may be geographical), 
it is unnecessary to treat Jerahmeel as a compound of rrr and bn 
with the addition of d as in Abimael), nor could we find 
support for this in the name Jarha (for which ® in 1 Ch. 2 34 
suggests the form * Jarhel *), since, in common with Jeroham, 
it is probably nothing more than a popular abbreviation. Sayce 
(who cites Jerahmeel as preserving a trace of ' mimmation ’) 
points out that Yarhamu (Jeroham) has been found in contract- 
tablets dated in the reign of §am§u-iluna, and supposes the name 
tohethe origin of Ovid's Orchamus (PS BA 21 23 [1900]). 

8 Cp Meyer, Entxt. niff. ^ 

4 Cp Caleb, ^ § 2. Probably 1 S. 27 9 11 do not belong to the 
original narrative (the tenses are frequentative). The passage 
refers to one expedition (not to David’s custom), and the sequel 
is related in 1 S. 80. 

8 n * m . e r ««inds us of Benaiah (i) of Kabzeel (gg.v.\ 
one of David’s officers. 

6 EV’s Ahijah should be ‘ his brother(s)’ ; see Ahijah, 6. 
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tricts (see Field) of Great Arad.’ 1 (For other indica- 
tions of the seats of this clan, see Negeb, § 2.) 

For the earlier history of Jerahmeel the unique gene- 
alogy of Jarha [g. v . ] in 1 Ch. 2 is highly suggestive. 3 
« MwarifA The fr a e ment ( w - 34-41 ) gives the descend- 
3 OrSn ? ants of Yar ^ a ‘ ^ Mu ? rite servant ’ 
® m pjf? "W) and the daughter of Sheshan to 
the thirteenth generation. Jarha (as also the lad in 
1 S. 30 13) was most probably a native of the near-lying 
country of Musri (see Mizraim, § 2d), and the obscure 
name Sheshan reminds us both of the Hebronite Sheshai 
and of the Egyptian designation lasu (strictly not?) 
‘bedouin,’ with which Sheshai [^.v.], has been con- 
nected. 3 

It is worth noticing that w. 34-41 are independent of 
the preceding verses, and that the introduction of Sheshan 
in v. 31 d is probably secondary (contrast the details with 
v. 34 a). It is not certain therefore that he was a Jerah- 
meelite. The name of the Musri te servant, on the other 
hand, seems to be an eponym of the clan Jerahmeel 
itself. Possibly the genealogy is to be interpreted to 
mean that Jerahmeel moved N. from Musri and settled 
in the vicinity of Hebron (compare Sheshan with 
Sheshai). 

It has been suggested elsewhere that the oldest 
features of Korah’s revolt (Nu. 16 ) belong to the tradition 
of a journey from the Musrite Kadesh to Judah (see 
Exodus i., § 6). 4 Now Korah, even in the earlier 
strands of P, is not a Levite ; it is possible that he was 
originally a Calebite (cp Korah i. 2). It is tempting, 
therefore, to associate Peleth the father of On (or Onan 
[© AF ], cp Onam above) with the same name in the 
genealogy of Jerahmeel (1 Ch. 233),® and to regard the 
clan as participating in the revolt. (The significance of 
the clan-name Peleth and the traces of the northward 
migration or extension of the Jerahmeelites are con- 
sidered elsewhere. See Negeb, § 2.) 

Among other features of interest in the genealogy of 
Jarha 6 are the two names Nathan and Zabad (v. 36) 
who, it has sometimes been suggested, are no other than 
the prophet and officer (see Zabud, 1) of the days of 
David and Solomon. When we consider the influence 
of the far S. of Palestine upon the worship of Yahw& 
this view cannot be pronounced altogether arbitrary. 
If, as has been indicated elsewhere (see Genealogies, 
§ 7 [v.]), there is evidence to show that the names 
of Yahw&’s Levites are largely derived from the far S. , 
surely Nathan (although not a Levite) may well have 
been of Jerahmeelite or even Musrite origin. 7 

Another well-known figure may perhaps have had a similar 
origin . Marquart (Puna. 1 2) has already observed that Samuel 's 
genealogy in 1 S. 1 1 is two-fold, and that he is traced back to 
J erahmeel (see Je roh a m, i), and Tahath (Tohu, etc.) respecti vely. 
We might conjecture, therefore, that Samuel was a Jerahmeelite, 
but at a later date was represented as an Ephraimite (see 
T ah ath). But as an alternative suggestion it is no less possible 
that the Jerahmeelite notices should belong (as a marginal note) 
to the name of Eli who is introduced suddenly without word or 

1 WMM A*, u. Eur. 168. Is no. in, Ne-ba-ta, the Jerah- 
meelite Nadab (1 Ch. 2 28) ? 

3 On the list cp Gray (///YV 234/) : ‘the character of the 
thirteen names presents nothing inconsistent with the genealogy 
being genuine.’ 

. 3 Cp the Hebronite and Geshurite Talmai. May we further 
identify the Jerahmeelite name Ahban (see Ahban) with the 
Hebronite Ahiman (pnN* Dn 

4 The tradition is provisionally called ‘ Calebite ’ ; the clan 
Caleb seems to have overshadowed all other petty S. Judaean 
populations (cp Caleb, $ 3). A better designation would prob- 
ably be 1 Levitical’ ; cp the relation between the ‘ Levites' (see 
Genealogies, § 7 [esp. v.]) and the S. of Judah. See also 
Kadesh i., § 3. 

6 See further AJSL 16 177 n. 

« See Elishama, 3, 4, Shallum, 3, Sisamai, and note that 
Helez (v. 39) is elsewhere the name of a warrior from the South 
Judaean Beth-pelet (but see Paltite). 

7 Not the prophet only; perhaps also his king (but see 
Judah). One observes how persistently tradition sends David 
to the S. of Judah, to wander in the wilderness of Paran, 1 S. 25 1 
(on the text see H. P. Smith), or to fight against the inhabitants 
of the land bordering on Mizraim (Mu§ri), id. 27 b ; see the 
present writer’s note in AJSL , l.c. 
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comment in v. 3. This view, moreover, perhaps gains in proba- 
%•, j we notice (1) the un-Hebraic character of the names 
of Eh s descendants, which find their analogy only in Egyptian 
(see Phinehas) or South Arabian (cj> Eli, Hophni), and (2) 
the presence of a tradition (a late one, it is true, see Samuel ii., 
| 4) which would seem to connect Eli’s house with Moses 1 in 
, or perhaps, originally, in Mufri (1 S. 2 27).? 

If the suggestions made in this and certain other 
articles with regard to suspected corruptions of text in 
4 . Additio nal in ® are accepted, the Jerah- 

Eeferences mee ^ tes were a much more important 
tribe, or perhaps collection of tribes, 
than we have imagined. Under all sorts of disguises, 
it has been suspected, the name meets us again and 
again, both in narratives and in genealogies. Some of 
the clans or tribes of Jerahmeel evidently suffered the 
fate described in 1 S. 15 , 1 Ch. 441 43 ; others were 
absorbed by Judah or even by more northern Israelite 
tribes. The following is a list, probably incomplete, 
of OT names which may have been corrupted from 
' Jerahmeel. ’ 

(a) Addar and Hakkarka, Josh. 15 3. Note that Hezron, 
Addar, and Hakkarka are mentioned together ; Hakkarka is a 
dittographed ‘ Jerahmeel.’ In Gen. 40 12 and parallels Hezron, 
son of Perez, is a brother of Hamul (cp t). This is geographi- 
cally important. See Hazar-addar, Karkaa, Negeb. 

(< b ) Amalek. The name is unintelligible ; the centre of the 
Amalekites must have been close to the Jerahmeelites. To 
admit the identity of Amalek and Jerahmeel is in accordance 
with many similar necessary identifications, and throws a bright 
light on many passages. Of course, it was only a section of the 
Amalekites that Saul overcame, and only with a section that 
David fought. See (h\ and on ‘ mount of the Amalekites ’ 
(Judg. 12 15), see Pirathon. 

(c) Gen. 16 14 Beer-lahai-roi (between Kadesh and Bered) 
should be ‘ Beer-jerahme’eli ’ — i.e . , ‘Well of the Jerahmeelites.’ 
The name ‘Jerahmeel ’ is derived from OpT ; ‘she called the 
name of Yahwe El-rahamim; for she had said, Will God indeed 
have compassion V (v. 13, Dpi’ D’H% D 3 H). Cp Isaac. 

( d ) J ob 32 2 , Sn:TO, like Ram (cp j), is a fragment of SnDIIV* 

See Job, Book of, § 9. 

(<?) Probably Joash (1 K. 22 26) as well as Jerahmeel (Jer. 36 26, 
see 3 below) was of Jerahmeelite extraction. ‘Jerahmeel ben- 
hammelech ’ is surely absurd ; ‘ ben-hammelech ’ itself comes 
from ‘ ben-jerahmeel.’ 

(./J The ‘ Carmel ’ of Josh. 15 55, also called hak-Karmel (1 S. 
15 12, etc.), is no doubt from ‘Jerahmeel.’ Was the ‘Carmel’ 
of 1 S. 15 12 really the place now called el-Kurmul ? This is not 
perhaps necessary (see Saul, § 4 ad init. n.). In 1 S. 15 5 read 
‘cities (©) of Jerahmeel ’ ; and cp 30 29 (for text cp Carmel, 2, 
col. 706, n. 2). 

(g-) 2 Ch. 267. See Gur-baal. (/z) 1 Ch. 440, important 
geographically (see Negeb) and historically. Ham (q.z>. i., end) 
is quite impossible, (z) Hamul b. Judah (Gen. 46i2, etc.). 
Cp (a) and see Hamul, Mahol. (j) Jamlech, a Simeonite 
(1 Ch. 434). (k) 1 Ch. 2347c See Jarha, and cp above. (/) 
iCh.4i6, 2Ch.29i2. Note that ‘Jehaleleel’? was the ‘father’ 
of Ziph ; he is co-ordinated with Caleb, (ttt) 1 S. 1 1. See 
Jeroham, 1, and cp above, § 3. (») Josh. 15 56, 1 Ch. 244, see 
Jokdeam, Jorkeam. («?) 2 K. 14 7 ; see (w). 

(/) Kemuel, Gen. 2221. Read ‘ Uz his first-born, and Ahibuz, 
and Jerahmeel, and Abiram,’ and note that Ahibuz (see Ahi, 1) 
and Michael (1 Ch. 5 i$f.) are brought into connection respec- 
tively with Salecah (miswritten Milcah in Gen. 22 21), and with 
‘ Gilead in Bashan ’ in 1 Ch. 5 11-16. See Zelophehad. 

(q) 1 K. 4 31 [5 n]. See Mahol. (r) Michael, 1 Ch. 5 13 / 
See (/»). 

($) Ram (see d) was brother of Jerahmeel (1 Ch. 2 9) ; on Job 
32 2, see Job, Book of, § 9, and note that Buz and Aram 
(— Ram = Jerahmeel) are brothers (Gen. 22 21). 

(t) Raham, 1 Ch. 2 44. Cp (»). (w) Rekem, 1 Ch. 2 43/ In 
this connection note that the Targumic name for Kadesh 
(D pT <> r nn'J Dpi) must be a corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ and that 
Dip U3 i n J u dg. 6 3 33 7 12 8 to (?), also in 1 K. 15 10 and Job 1 3 
should most probably be ojn '33, i.e., *?RDnV '33, ‘sons of 
Jerahmeel.’ 

(w) Salt, city and valley of (‘ ir and pe hammHah ), J osh. 15 62 ; 
2 K. 14 7. Kittel well points out the improbability that Joktheel 
in the nVon *3 is Petra. It is ‘Jerahmeel’ in ‘the valley of 
Jerahmeel.’ See Salt, City of. 

( x ) On the singular corruptions in the two similar passages, 
Nu. 21 1 Judg. 1 16 see Negeb, 8 2. 

( y ) Last of’ all we mention a hypothesis which in the light of 
(c) is so probable that it deserves more space than we can give 
to it. Ab*raham is not a dialectic form of Abram or Abiram 
\q.v.], nor yet = ‘ the beloved father ’ (Harkavy), but comes from 

1 See also Ichabod. 

2 Yahwe’s appearance to Moses, and the separation of the 
Levites here referred to, were probably located at Kadesh ; cp 
Kadesh i., 8 3 1 Levites. 
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. ,.jK ‘ the Father loves or has pity ’ (cp Ass. rSmu , ‘ to love 
’erhaps there was a second legend to account for the name of the 


See further Kirjath-arba, Mamre, Mephibosheth, Phine- 
has, Putiel, Rachel, Ramathaim-zophim, Rekem, Salt 
Sea, Saul (88 1 6), Shalisha [land of], Shobi, Sodom, 
Tekoa, and Terah. 

2. A Merarite Levite (x Ch. 24 29, see 28 21) ; see x above, 
and cp Genealogies i., 8 7 [v.]. 

3. b. Hammelech (RV ‘ the king's son ’ ; see Hammelech, 

and cp above, 8 4 *), who was ordered by Jehoiakim to imprison 
Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 86 [® 48 ] 26; tepc/uuai)A I#]). See 
above, § 4 (e). S. A. C. , §§ 1-3 ; T. K. C. , § 4. 

JERECHUS (lepexoy [B*A]), 1 Esd. 5 22; RV 
Jerechu. See Jericho. 

JERED. 1. 1 Ch. I2 EV, etc. ; see Jared. 2. (*TY ; 
for etymology, cp Ar. wird un , 4 a troop of people, or 
cattle, coming to a watering-place ' ; 1 aped [BAL]), one 
of the sons of Ezer ( q . v . , ii. 1) by * his wife the Jewess,* 
called ‘ the father of Gedor,* 1 Ch. 4 18 (in v. 4 Penuel 
bears the same title). 

Many springs in Palestine now bear the name of wercUh 
(Conder, PEFQ , ’78, p. 22), which is understood by the 
peasantry in the sense suggested above for this Tered. Cp 
Koran 1989, ‘ We will drive the sinners to hell as herds going 
to water.’ T. K. C. 

JEREMA 1 (VDY, § 52 ; abbrev. from Jeremiah), of 
the b’ne Hashum, a layman in the list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i. , § 5 end), Ezra IO33I* ( l€p&M€l 
[K], -M [B], iep6M[e]l [AL]). The name appears 
among the sons of Bani in 1 Esd. 934 (Jeremias, icp€fuas 
[BAL]). @ L , however, gives the name again in v. 33. ■ 


JEREMIAH (Wp-p, and in nos. 4, 5, 6, and 8, 
n'DY, on the meaning see below, § 1 ; Names, §§ 35, 
41, 52, 84, andcp Jeremiel ; lepe/wtellAtc] 1 [BAL]). 

1. The prophet called, in AV, also Jeremias (Ecclus. 
496 Mt. 16x4) and Jeremy (Mt. 2x7 279 ). MT has 


1. Name 
and family. 


?.Tav, but in Jer. 27 1 28 sff. 29 x in the 
title of the book, and in Dan. 9 s Ezra lx 
iTDV. In Ecclus. 496 it is still written 


liTDT. As to its meaning, Wellhausen ( TBS) connected 
it with fiJrtDi, 'to found,’ cp ‘Jeruel’; so too Ball. 
More probably, however, we should explain it HOT, 
‘Yahwe hurls’ (so Seb. Schmidt); cp rnnb 1 Ch. 98 , 
1 Ch. 8 25. The understood object may be variously 


supplied. 

According to li Jeremiah was the son of Hilkiah 
and belonged to a priestly family dwelling at Anathoth. 
Many since Clement of Alexandria and Jerome have 
maintained the identity of his father with the Hilkiah of 
2 K. 22 / , but on no sufficient grounds. Whether the 
editor thought of Jeremiah’s father as the high priest, 
may be doubtful ; probably he drew his statement from 
the biographical work (see next article, § 17). According 
to chap. 32 Jeremiah had an uncle named Shallum and 
a cousin named Hanamel ; from 16 1 it is to be inferred 


that Jeremiah was never married. 

The primary sources of information respecting the 
prophet are his own oracles. The biographical sketches 
- . - in the book that bears his name come from a 
Z * work written a long time after his death. 

There is no testimony outside of the book of Jeremiah 
that has any independent value. The earliest references 
to him (2 Ch. 35 25 3620/ Ecclus. 497) come from the 
second century B.C. Even after criticism has done its 
full work, however, it remains possible with some degree 
of certainty to trace the general course of his career. 

Jeremiah was born, it would seem, at Anathoth 
[q. v. ] ; perhaps about 650, for we know that he first 
came forward in 62 5. At what time of life a man might 
enter the priesthood in the days before D and P, is not 
known. The event which gave him a prophetic impulse 
may have been a Scytho-Chaldean invasion of Syria in 


1 The transliteration Irjpe/Jitais [B* once, A often, Sc.a thrice] 
should also be noted. The Latin versions give Hierentias , 
Jeremias. 
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the first year of Nabopolassar (43^). Probably the 
impulse was accelerated by a vision, though the story 
in chap. 1 reflects not only his own later experiences, 
but also the estimate of his work in a subsequent age, 
based on oracles not proceeding from him. It is 
probable that the reform movement five years later en- 
listed his efforts (Duhm, Cheyne) and that he proclaimed 
the new law in Anathoth (11 1 ff), though it is not likely 
that he knew how it originated or was equally interested 
in all its injunctions. Whether there was a local cult at 
Anathoth causing opposition on the part of his towns- 
men and such persecution as to call forth from him 
fierce imprecations (11 21-23) must be left in doubt. He 
probably took up his abode at Jerusalem after 620. 

Before the end of Josiah’s reign Jeremiah seems to have 
recognised the futility of a reform carried out by the 
strong arm of the state (23). Hence he watched the 
rising Chaldean power, not as Habakkuk in the hope 
of deliverance from Assyrian supremacy, but as an 
instrument in Yahw&’s hand to bring Judah to repent- 
ance or to ruin. The relative weakness of Egypt he 
perceived now as in the days of Zedekiah, just as 
Isaiah had seen that of Damascus as against Assyria. 
This explains the absence of any encouraging oracle 
before the battle of Megiddo and any lamentation after 
that event, a lack felt in later times and made good by 
ascribing to him an anonymous lament over Josiah 
(2 Ch. 35 25). The fall of Nineveh in 606 and Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s march upon Syria in 605 may have led Jeremiah 
to utter some such definite prophecy as is mentioned 
in 8629, predicting the conquest of Judea by the king of 
Babylon. Concerning the story found in that chapter, 
cp the next article (§ 17). Possibly at a time when the 
defeat of Necho’s arms had driven the people with 
renewed zeal to the Yahwfe-cult in the temple, Jeremiah 
appeared with the oracle reported in 7 ff and 26. It 
may have been in the years when Nebuchadrezzar was 
unable to follow up his victory and bring Judah to sub- 
jection that Jehoiakim was guilty of undertaking great 
building enterprises without paying the labourers 
engaged (22 13 ff. ; on the text see Jehoiakim). 
Jeremiah probably concealed himself during this reign, 
and there seems to be no evidence that he suffered any 
persecution. Even though his predictions concerning 
Jehoiakim failed, and the king apparently died in peace 
and was ‘joined to his fathers,’ Jeremiah still looked 
for a Chaldean army and threatened Jehoiachin and his 
mother with exile (2224-27 29 : 28 is a gloss). The idea 
that at this time Jeremiah undertook two journeys to 
the Euphrates (13i ff. ) cannot be seriously entertained 
(see Euphrates ii. ). The word indeed denotes the 
Euphrates (cp Gen. 214), not Ephratha, or Para; but 
the account is probably a dramatization of a mere 
simile, and not historical in any sense. 

At some time in the reign of Zedekiah, when the 
condition of affairs before the deportation of 597, for 
which the exiled nobility had once been held responsible, 
had sufficiently receded from view to appear good in 
comparison with present conditions, Jeremiah seems to 
have had a vision of two baskets of figs in front of the 
temple, and explained that Zedekiah and his princes 
and subjects were like bad figs, while Jehoiachin and 
the exiles were like good figs ( 24 ). A later writer, who is 
even familiar with an Egyptian gdlah (Captivity) (v. 8), 
has apparently carried the comparison beyond the point 
intended. Chap. 28 , which probably contains a historical 
nucleus, is more likely to show the real attitude of the 
prophet at this time. Hananiah (q.v.) prophesies 
that Jehoiachin and the exiles shall return with the 
sacred vessels in two years. Jeremiah would be glad 
to have Jehoiachin back ; but he does not believe in a 
return. It is not merely the short term set by Hananiah 
that he objects to. He recognises as a mark of the 
true prophets of the past that they only announced 
coming judgment, and he takes his place with them. 
Hence he makes absolutely no suggestion of a future 
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return of exiles, but affirms uncompromisingly the 
inevitable subjection of all lands to Nebuchadrezzar. 
Whether he actually threatened Hananiah with death 
within a year, may perhaps be questioned. The 
doctrine of the infallibility of prophecy sufficiently ex- 
plains the account of Hananiah’s death. The alleged 
epistles of Jeremiah to Babylonian Jews (in chap. 29 ) 
cannot be used as historical material, nor the story of his 
sending bands and yokes to various nations in chap. 27 . 
But 239 ff shows that the conspiracy in which Zedekiah 
became involved led Jeremiah into sharp conflicts with 
prophets whose convictions were different from his own. 
In 587, when Nebuchadrezzar temporarily raised the 
siege of Jerusalem, Zedekiah sent a request to Jeremiah 
to consult Yah we as to the prospect, and received 
pressing advice to surrender ( 21 1-10 37 3-10). At this 
time Jeremiah’s indignation was aroused by the reduction 
to slavery of freedmen solemnly emancipated at the 
approach of Nebuchadrezzar ( 34 ). It was only natural, 
after his advice just mentioned, that he should be 
arrested when he attempted to withdraw to Anathoth, 
probably with the intention of securing for himself a 
piece of property there (37 n-16). This land he may 
actually have had an opportunity of purchasing later 
( 32 ). What became of the prophet when the city was 
taken is not known, since the special concern for his 
welfare on the part of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabuzaradan 
probably is as apocryphal as the general’s pious address, 
39 11 ff. 40 2-6. But a political prisoner is likely to 
have fared better than a rebel. 

Concerning the end of the prophet’s life there are 
many legends. 

According to 2 Macc. 24^! Jeremiah carried away in safety the 
tabernacle, the ark, and the altar of incense, and concealed them 
in a hollow cave in the mountain where Moses died in Moab. 
It is possible that this legend found its supplement in a story of 
the prophet’s translation in so appropriate a spot. This would 
account for his appearance in splendour to Judas the Maccubee 
(2 Macc. 15 12 ff\ his living with translated heroes like Enoch 
and Elijah (Sixtus Sinensis as quoted by Neumann), his expected 
return as a precursor of the Messiah (Mt. 16 13 /. Jn. 1 21 "40) 
or in the last time as one of the two witnesses of Rev. 11 3 
(Victorinus ad loc.). Another legend, which still found a place 
in an appendix to the book of Jeremiah, brought him with ‘ the 
whole remnant of Judah ' to Daphnae, there to prophesy the 
utter destruction of the Egyptian gdlah, 42-44. 1 When this addi- 
tion was made to the Book of Jeremiah, the story of his being 
stoned to death at Daphnae (Jerome, Tert., Epiphanius) by his 
own people or by the Egyptians had apparently not developed. 
Of still later origin are other stories : Jeremiah s prediction of a 
saviour before whom the Egyptian idols would fall to the ground 
(leading to the worship of the virgin and the child : Chron. pasch. 
in Fabricius), the burial of the prophet ev tottiji ttjs oifnjo-ew? 
<Papaw (which seems to denote a pyramid) because he saved the 
Egyptians from crocodiles and snakes (Epiphanius, de vitis 
prophetarum), the visit of Alexander to the tomb of the prophet 
who had predicted his victories over the nations and the removal 
of the ashes to Alexandria {Chron. pasch.), and the influence on 
Greek philosophers visiting Egypt of the esoteric wisdom he had 
taught there (Ambrosius, Augustine, G£n6brard). According to 
a legend preserved in Seder 'dlam ral>b&, 2677, Jeremiah was 
carried to Babylon with Baruch by Nebuchadrezzar after his 
conquest of Egypt, while Rashi seems to imply only that 
Jeremiah and Baruch returned to Palestine (ad Jer. 44 14). 
Whether in this mass of late legends there is anywhere a grain 
of historic fact, cannot readily be ascertained. 

The prophetic utterances of Jeremiah derive their 
character from his conviction that he was inspired by 

3 Message and from his conception of 

sag • Yahwe’s nature, purposes and demands. 
Like Amos and Isaiah, he seems to have been impelled 
to prophesy by a series of visions. In a trance he hears 
Yahw&’s voice bidding him speak as a prophet, and feels 
Yahw&’s hand touching his lips consecrating them to the 
proclamation of Yahwe’s oracles. On two subsequent 
occasions, when in the same condition, he saw a rod of 
an almond tree and a seething cauldron coming from 
the N. The former vision he interpretated as an assur- 
ance that Yahw& would * watch over’ (npr ; see Almond) 
his word, consequently as a pledge that the oracles 
would be fulfilled ; the latter he understood as signifying 

\ Many scholars consider this story as a work of Baruch and 
accord to it historical value. But see next article, f f 6, 7, 8. 
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that nations from the N. would invade Palestine. These 
ecstatic experiences were doubtless preceded by eager 
observation of the signs of the times and stifled impulses 
to speak. Jeremiah had in waking hours seen the 
movements in history of that mysterious hand which in 
the vision brought the cauldron from the N. and dedi- 
cated him as a prophet. A similar experience may have 
come in Zedekiah’s reign when, hearing the murmurs of 
the approaching storm, and reflecting upon the de- 
generacy of the present generation, he had his vision of 
the figs ( 24 ). That Yahw& had actually revealed himself 
to him, he never seems to have questioned ; nor that the 

>rd of judgment he announced was actually Yahw&’s 
word. The events justified his faith. Whether the 
Scythian invasion passed so harmlessly by the territory 
over which Josiah reigned as is generally supposed, 
cannot, with our scanty information, be determined. 
There is no intimation of a disenchantment like that of 
Ezekiel in regard to Tyre. The capture of Jerusalem 
in 597 and the deportation of Jehoiachin must have been 
understood by Jeremiah as a vindication of Yahw&’s 
word. 

Another source of assurance was the character of the 
oracles he felt divinely impelled to utter. He was 
impressed by their similarity to the oracles of true 
prophets in the past. Like them he prophesied, not 
smooth things, but coming judgment. Like theirs, his 
oracles were immediate, spontaneous utterances. He 
contrasted them with the oracles also delivered in the 
name of Yahwe by the prophets opposed to him, and 
was struck by the difference in tone, the cheerful tenor, 
the failure to go to the root of the evil, the lack of 
originality ( 239 /:). He noticed their use of popular 
phrases, and accused them of stealing oracles one from 
another ( v . 30), while his own communion with Yahw6 
brought him ever fresh supplies of thought and speech, 
and prevented him from copying even the words of the 
earlier prophets that had come down to him. He 
watched their easy acceptance of the pleasures of life, 
while his own moral earnestness and sense of impending 
catastrophe enjoined upon him absolute celibacy and 
bade him keep aloof even from the ordinary expressions 
of sympathy, and he accused them of immoral conduct. 
His spiritual isolation in such an environment became 
to him an evidence of the genuineness of his experience. 
If he was right, his opponents were wrong ; if he was 
inspired, they put forth false claims, proclaiming in the 
name of Yahwe oracles that they had themselves thought 
out. He even forbade the use of the word ‘oracle,’ 
HE'D (2336; see Prophecy). While all prophethood, 
even that of Jeremiah’s less radical colleagues, must 
ultimately rest on a sense of personal communion with 
a divine being, this sense seems to have been specially 
keen in his case. The snatches of poetry, elegies, 
psalms, dialogues, frequently adduced to show that in 
this respect Jeremiah anticipated the type of piety that 
meets us in the Psalter, may indeed be later additions 
to the book ; but the individualistic character of his 
religious life is abundantly evident. 

This prophetic consciousness is influenced by, and in 
turn reacts upon, his conception of Yahwe. Yahwe is 
n . . Israel’s god. He is Israel’s father to 
** fYah* & 0Xl w ^ om nat i° n owes its existence, 

01 Yanwe. an d therefore its allegiance. Like 
Hosea, Jeremiah also conceives of Israel as Yahwe’ s 
wife. But while Yahw& has remained faithful, the 
nation has broken its marriage vows. By its adultery 
with strangers — i.e., its worship of the gods of other 
nations — it has forfeited its rights. Unlike Hosea, 
Jeremiah deems it impossible that the adulterous wife 
should be taken back again ( 3 i ff.). The noble vine 
has become a degenerate plant (2 21). This abandon- 
ment of Yahw& is all the more amazing, as other nations 
remain faithful to their gods (2n : D'rtat r 1 ? nsm [2 na] 
has the appearance of a later gloss), though these are but 
broken cisterns as compared with a fountain of living 
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waters (213). However numerous these gods may be, 
they can give no aid in times of trouble (2 28). They 
are as impotent as their sacred symbols, the aSiras and 
the mas sib as, to which the worshippers address such 
endearing terms as ‘ my father ’ and ‘ my begetter ’ 
(227). Whether Jeremiah actually identified the gods 
of the nations with stocks and stones, may be doubted. 
But it is possible that his words paved the way for 
the positive and distinct utterances of 2 Isaiah (cp 
Idolatry). 

Yahw 6 determines what shall befall his people. He 
has absolute power over its destiny ( 186 ). He sends 
the northern hordes into Palestine ; he subdues the 
nations to Nebuchadrezzar. Yahw& is not a 4 numen ’ 
limited to the neighbourhood of his shrine, but a god 
who can betake himself to distant places, whether in 
heaven or on earth, so that no man can escape from 
him (2323/). He is just in all his dealings with the 
nations, treating them according to their merits (I87 ff. ) 

Yahw&’s purposes are in harmony with his nature. 
He reveals them to his servants. 4 What is Yahw6 
about to do?’ is the question that bids the prophet’s 
eyes pierce the darkness of the future, and makes him a 
soothsayer. Jeremiah’s predictions were not based on 
shrewd political observations, but on his impressions, 
present with him, whether he was waking or sleeping, 
of what such a god as he conceived Yahwfc to be would 
necessarily have in mind to do, when historical circum- 
stances showed that he was ready to act. That it was 
Yahw&’s purpose to put Judah, as well as the surround- 
ing nations, into the hand of the growing Chaldean 
power, was the burden of Jeremiah’s message during a 
period of almost forty years. But the ulterior divine 
motive was to him the moral reformation of the people. 

Only through foreign oppression could that rebellious 
disposition (aVmYW. 7 24) which showed itself in idolatry 
and unrighteousness be overcome. This oppression 
must last until the reformation has taken place. Hence 
Jeremiah indulges in no vain speculations as to the 
length of the Chaldean suzerainty ; hence he is abso- 
lutely convinced of the impossibility of resistance and 
exhorts Zedekiah and his people to willing submission ; 
hence he lays down as a criterion of true prophethood 
the preaching of judgment to come with its tendency to 
lead men away from their evil doings (288 2322 ). 
Beyond this he seems to have had no eschatology. If 
the nation should repent, Yahwe would also change his 
treatment of the people {I87 ff). But there being as 
yet no evidence of repentance, the Chaldean yoke 
must continue and should be quietly carried rather than 
aggravated by rebellion. Those who by the preaching 
of repentance worked for the reformation of character, 
proved themselves in the midst of their labours to 
belong to the true prophetic order ( 288 ). Like his 
predecessors, Jeremiah believed in the power of Yahw T 6’s 
judgments to touch the springs of action and lead to a 
change of conduct. In this he differed widely from the 
great writer, who might be designated a Second Jeremiah 
(Jer. 30 /. ), who believed that the grace of Yahw6, 
shown in the restoration of national independence and 
prosperity, could alone accomplish that thorough re- 
formation which foreign oppression and prophetic 
preaching had failed to effect. 

Yahw^’s supreme demand is purity within, a circum- 
cision of ear and heart, a removal of the carnal dis- 
position preventing Yahwe’ s voice from being heard and 
his will from being understood and accepted (44 14 6x0). 
The outward forms of the cult have not been ordained 
by Yahw£. 4 1 spake not unto your fathers nor com- 
manded them when I brought them up from the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices ’ (7 22). 
This is the prophet’s declaration of independence. The 
law promulgated in 620 commanded in Yahwe’s name 
numerous burnt-offerings and sacrifices. However 
favourably Jeremiah may have been impressed at the 
outset by the moral tone of the Deuteronomic law, its 
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denunciation of idolatry, and possibly also its tendency 
to render the sacrifices of animals a less prominent 
feature of life, he did not believe that Yahw& had 
ordered such offerings ; and when he observed the 
' carnal ’ confidence in the possession of this law, he had 
no hesitation in openly denouncing it as a fraud and a 
forgery 1 (88). Thus the emancipation of religion from 
the state and the cult, prepared by the earlier prophets, 
was most fully carried out by Jeremiah. 

The estimate of Jeremiah’s character must necessarily 
depend on the student's critical position. Renan’s 
fi Jeremiah’s ^ ars ^ 1 judgment of him as a fanatic filled 
^character ^th * latre d of the human race is based 
cn&r&cter. solely on the spurious oracles against 
the foreign nations. Jeremiah’s real attitude was one 
of kindly concern for the welfare of these nations and 
desire for their moral reformation through the pressure 
of the Chaldean yoke. The charges made by some 
writers against the prophet of cowardice and untruthful- 
ness, vanity and vindictiveness, are largely founded on 
the narratives of a story-book whose accuracy is too 
unquestioningly recognised. Our information is too 
scanty to allow us to assert that he cannot have hurled 
intemperate curses at his opponents, particularly such 
prophets as Hananiah ; but neither can we confidently 
affirm that he did. As to the contention of Maurice Vernes 
that a prophet who gave to his people the counsel of sur- 
render is a historically impossible character, it arises from 
his failure to recognise the highest type of patriotism, and 
to take due account of the religious genius who sub- 
ordinates all considerations of state to the absolute 
demands of the divinity. On the other hand, the con- 
ception of Jeremiah as the prophet of the new covenant, 
the foreteller of the restoration of the monarchy and the 
return of the exiles after seventy years, is based on 
oracles wrongly and inconsistently ascribed to him. 
The representation of him as the 4 weeping prophet ’ 
is derived from the late book of Lamentations and the 
similar elegies interspersed by editors among his oracles. 

The salient features of Jeremiah’s character are his 
sternness and his veracity, his loyalty and his courage, 
his sadness and his tenderness. A hush falls on the 
festive assembly, the crowded mart, the king's court 
when this solemn figure appears. Above 4 the voice of 
mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bride- 
groom and the voice of the bride,’ his strident notes of 
warning and denunciation rise and bring presentiments 
of coming ill. Never a word of hope ; ever the stern 
rebuke and the call to repentance ! But this sternness 
is born of earnest thought and of unflinching regard for 
truth. If his hand seeks to rend the veil of the future, 
it is not to satisfy vain curiosity, but to ascertain the 
truth that he may proclaim it, bitter though it be, for 
the ultimate good of the people. As the ambassador 
of Yahw6, he has no fear of earth’s mighty ones, 
whether kings, or princes, or prophets, or priests. Nor 
is he concerned whether his preaching may 4 weaken the 
hands of the men of war.’ His physical courage may 
not always be equal to his spiritual intrepidity. His 
sensitive nature may shrink from actual suffering, and 
he may at times seek his safety in flight. But when 
the word of Yahwfc comes, he consults not with flesh 
and blood, but proclaims his message regardless of con- 
sequences. With no family life as a haven of rest for his 
storm-tossed spirit, his lot is sad. Yet his very words 
of resignation betray tenderness of heart. Whatever 
its end may have been, his life was a long and noble 
martyrdom. 

See especially Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten C 75)> 
Vernes, Du Pritendu Polythiisme des Hibreux t ’oi ; Smend, 
Lekrbuch d. A It test. Rel.-gesck. (*03 ; and ed. 
6. Literature. ’99): the Histories of Israel particularly by 
Stade, Renan, and Wellhausen, and the 
following monographs : Cheyne, Jeremiah, His Life and Times 
(’88) ; Marti, Der Prophet Jeremia von Anatot ( 89) ; Lazarus, 
Der Prophet Jeremias (’94) ; Ricard, Profeten Jeremias ('96) ; 
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v. Bulmerincq, Das Zukunftsbild des Proph . Jeremia x 1894 ; 
Vernes in La Grande Cyclopedic, Cp also Jeremiah ii., and 
Prophecy. N. S. 

a. Of Libnah, father of Hamital (2 K. 2831 tepejuov [BAL], 
24 18, leptfjuov [BL], ujpe/u ov [A], Jer. 52 r tepeutov [BKAQ]). 

3. Father of Jaazantah the Rechabite (jer. 85 [0 42 ] 3, 
itptfiLV [BKQ], tepeutov [A]). 

4. A Manassite (1 Ch. 624 ; teppeta [B]). 

5. 6, 7. Three of David’s warriors, the last two being Gadites 
(1 Ch. 124, iepp[e]ias [B], tepepirjas [#*]» v. 10, teppta [K], v. 13, 
teppta [K], 1 epapaov [L]). See David, § 11 (a iii.). 

8. A priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7 ; 
Neh. 10 2(3], teppta [BA], -c [L] *, 12 1, tepp[e]ta [BKA], t^pepta? 


[L], 34, teppias [L]>; apparently he gave his name to a priestly 
class (cp Neh. 


. 12x2, tcppta [AL]). 
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Title and place in Canon, $ if. Criticism of chaps. 40-51, § 
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Earlier collections, § 6. 
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Works of Jeremiah and Baruch, 
8 8^ 

Later writers, § 10. 
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Criticism of chaps. 30 f. 32, §15. 
Later additions, g 16./K 
Dates, g 20 

Text and versions, g 21 
Bibliography, g 22. 


In most MSS and printed editions of MT this book 
is called JTDT. 

At the time of the Chronicler (c. 200 b.c.) this form of the 
name seems to have been more common than the earlier IJVDT 
(Neh. 10 3 [2] 1234 1 Ch. 524 12 4 10 ,TBT» on ly 

1. Title. 1 Ch. 12 13 i,VBT), although Ben-Sira still wrote 
m'DT» Ecclus. 496. Our oldest MSS of ® and the 
versions based on it give as the title a transliteration that may re- 
present either form (tepefiias; so also^ Coptic). Mejito (Eus. 
HE 4 26) and Origen refer to the book as 'Iepepta?, iv rip Tepc/u'f , 
Ep. ad Afr ; 226). Jerome uses the same title (Pro/, gal. in 
2 Reg.), and n'DV is the designation in Baba bathrd 14 b. 

The book seems once to have occupied the first place 
among the prophet# posteriores. A baraitha in BdbJ 

^Positioning™ Biv “ ,he I foIIowin e 

r orinn order of these prophets : Jeremiah, 

Ezekiel, Isaiah, Minor Prophets ; and 
the Talmudic tract explains that Isaiah was placed after 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel because 4 Kings ends in desolation, 
Jeremiah is all desolation, Ezekiel begins with desolation 
and ends with consolation, and Isaiah is all consolation. 
This Talmudic arrangement was followed by many 
copyists (20 cited by Kenn. , 8 by De Rossi, 6 by Ginsb. ), 
and also by a MS of the Masorah in the Palatinate 
Library, cp Buxtorf, Tiberias, 2 8 b. The oldest testimony 
for the order, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Minor Prophets, 
is Jerome ( l.c .). In 380 A.D., he still adhered to the 

arrangement found in his copy of the LXX — viz., Minor 
Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel (Ep. ad 
Paulinam). To this order Codex Alexandrinus, Cyril 
(Cat. 4331) and Gregory Naz. (Op. 2 gS) bear witness. 
That it was determined by chronological considerations 
is manifest, whilst the insertion of Daniel shows its in- 
dependence of the Babylonian or Palestinian tradition 
preserved in the Talmud. 

No conclusions can be drawn from the MSS as to the original 
order in LXX. Peshl$ta (Poc. Bodl. Lee) 1 presents the succes- 
sion : Isaiah, Minor Prophets, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel ; and 
the Ethiopic version has Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Minor 
Prophets. Origen’s arrangement (Is., Jer., Dan., Ez.) places 
Daniel before Ezekiel, and Melito’s(Is., Jer., Min. Pr., Dan., 
Ez.) indicates another position for Minor Prophets omitted by 
Origen. 

There is evidence that the book at one time contained 
some elements now found elsewhere or lost. 

As Josephus does not mention separately Lamenta- 
tions in c. Ap. 1 8, he probably knew it only as a part 
of Jeremiah. The same is presum- 
ably true of Melito. Origen distinctly 
states that he regarded Lamentations and the Epistle 
(Baruch 1-5 and 6?) as belonging to Jeremiah (l.c.). 
Later patristic writers, like Athanasius, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Hilary, and Ambrose, regularly include 
Lamentations, Baruch and Epistle in Jeremiah (cp Hody, 

1 [There are of course exceptions in other MSS. The famous 
Cod. Ambrosianus, for example, gives this order : Isaiah, 
Jeremiah (with Lam., Ed. Jer., and Fpp. of Baruch), Ezekiel, 
Minor Prophets, Daniel (with Bel and Dragon)]. 
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1 Cp Wellh. Prol. 428, n. 1 ; Giesebrecht dissents. 
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De bibl, , 646 jf.). In' the Ethiopic Bible the book com- 
prises also the Paralipomena Jeremiae (Dillmann, Chrest. 
Aeth. 1-15; Ceriani, Monumenta , I 9 - 18 ) and the frag- 
ment containing the passage quoted in Mt. 279 . These 
works, having attached themselves to Jeremiah somewhat 
after the fashion of the additions to Daniel and Esther, 
were gradually provided with separate headings and 
severed from the volume. 

The same is possibly the case in the seven following 
instances : — 

( 1 ) In a Ch. 3525 an elegy on the death of Josiah is 
ascribed to Jeremiah. It seems to have had a place 
at one time among the threnodies of Lamentations 
(mrpn ?y ; read with <® nrp and with (S 1 *, 1 naina nan). 
See Lamentations, and cp Schmidt, Introd. to Jer. 

( 2 ) In ? Ch. 3622 ff. and Ezra I 1 - 3 , Is. 4428 is dis- 
tinctly quoted as a word of Jeremiah. The most natural 
explanation is that Is. 40 ff.> being anonymous, and 
revealing a marked kinship to Jer. 30-33, found a 
temporary home in our volume before it was finally 
attached to Isaiah, where it may have been already 
established by 180 B.C. (cp Ecclus. 4824 /.). 

( 3 ) In 2 Macc. 2i^!, certain statements are made on 
the authority of a work entitled 4 Jeremiah, the Prophet.’ 
Two views are possible, (a) V. 2 may be simply remin- 
iscent of Jer. 10 9 , and w. 4 ff. may originally have 
been a haggadic annotation to Jer. 3i6, intended to 
explain and to soften the effect of that passage, but 
afterwards removed from the text ; or ( 6 ) the author may 
have had before him the biographical work probably 
known by the same title. That he designates his source 
as ‘scripture’ (ypa<jrf)), would be natural on either 
hypothesis. It is less likely that the Paralipomena 
Jeremiae, though essentially of Jewish origin, already 
existed when 2 Macc. was written. 

( 4 ) Mt. 27 9 is quoted from ‘Jeremiah the Prophet,’ 
the term being the same as that used in Mt. 2 17 . This 
passage is not found in our present text. Did the 
author of Mt. read it in his copy of Jeremiah, or in an 
Apocryphon Jeremiae? (Cp Judas Iscariot, § 8 .) 

(5) Justin, Dial. c. Tryph . 72 , charges the Jews with 
having erased from Jer. a passage probably of Christian 
origin. 

( 6 ) Whether Eph. 5 14 found its way into the apocry- 
phon from the margin of Jeremiah, or belonged to the 
Apocalypse of Elijah, cannot yet be determined. 

( 7 ) Lactantius (48) found in his text the words 
‘ beatus qui erat antequam nasceretur ’ in Jer. Is. How 
old this gloss was is unknown. In regard to Justin’s 
accusation against the Jews that they had erased Jer. 
11 19 , it is altogether probable that there was a basis of 
fact for the statement. Certain MSS known to Justin 
lacked the passage. But this may have been due in part 
to its (possible) absence in a copy older than that used by 

and only in part to its clumsy yet uncomfortable 
apologetic use by Christians. Its occurrence in all ex- 
tant MSS simply shows that it finally maintained itself. 

On the other hand, MT contains many elements 
that have been added even after the book assumed 
substantially its present form (see below). 

It has been maintained that Josephus (Ant. x. 5i, 
4 Division § 79) divided the book into two volumes, 

* either Jeremiah and Lamentations (Ve- 
nema, Meulenbelt) or Jer. 1-24 and 25-52 (Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt). 

Ordinarily the words ‘ who was the first that wrote 
and left behind him in writing two books concerning 
these things ’ ( 5 s irpwros irepl tovtwv 660 (3l(3\ovs yp&xpas 
KariXivey) are understood as referring to Ezekiel. But 
Ez. 1-39 and 40-48 cannot be meant (Stephen Huet, 
Bertholet), as 40-48 contains no prophecy of the exile. 
Rather is it probable that those passages quoted from 
Ezekiel by Clement, Tertullian, and others (cp Fabricius, 
Cod. Pseudepig. m j ff.) had at the time of our glossator 

1 [For the MSS which seem to present the Lucianic recension 
of Jeremiah, see below, 8 ax.] 
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been severed from the canonical Ezekiel and constituted 
an independent volume. That the words quoted are a 
later gloss, seems probable ; 6 s is lacking in many 
MSS, and Josephus himself could scarcely have con- 
sidered Ezekiel as earlier than Jeremiah. 

The following are the chief schemes that have been 
proposed for dividing the book : — 

CEcolampadius : (1) 1-81, (2) 82-89, (3) 40-52. 

Heidegger :(i) 1-86, (2) 87-44, <3) 45, (4) 46-51, (O 52. 

H. Altmg, Hottmger, Venema, Rosenmuller, De Wette, Payne 
Smith, Streane : (1) 1-39, (2) 40-45, (3) 46-51, (4) 62. 

Alpinus : (1) 1-20, (2) 21-39, (3) 40-42. 


Stahelin, with (1) and (2) united, also Havemick, Keil : (1) 
1-10, (2) 11-24, (3) 25-29, (4) 80-88, (5) 84-89, (6) 40-45, (7) 46-51, 
app. 52. 

Movers : (1) 1-fO 26 46-49, (2) 80/ 88, (3) 50 /, (4) 28 22 24, 
(5) 21 34 87 82 88-44, (6) 27-29. W ^ 

Schmieder : (1) 1-12, (2) 18-25, (3) 26-88, (4) 84-89, (5) 40-45, (6) 
46-51, (7) 52. 

Neumann : (1) 1 (2) 2-17, (3) 18/, (4) 20-45, (5) 46-51, (6) 52. 

Ewald : (t) 1, (2) 2-24, (3) 46-49, 25, app. 26-29, (4) 30-88, app. 
84/j (5) 86, 45, app. 50 / and 52. 

Hitzig : (1) 1-12 6, (2) 25, (3) 26, (4) 85, (5) 86, (6) 45, (7) 46-40 
and (8) 12 8-24, (9) 27-29, (10) 80-88, (11) 60 /, (12) 52. 

Scholz : (1) 1-10, (2) 11-20, (3) 21-24, (4) 26 1-14, 46-61, (5) 25 
15-38, (6) 84-44, app. 45 and 52. ’ W 

DeHtzsch : ( 1 ) 1-6, (2) 7-12, (3) 13-20, (4) 21-25, (5) 26-20, (6) 
30-33, (7) 34-38, (8) 39-45, (9) 46-51, app. 52. 

The marked differences between the various attempts 
clearly indicate the futility of proving a logical, any 
more than a chronological arrangement, either in MT 
or in (&. Nevertheless, they have been of value in 
leading the way to a better understanding of the com- 
position of the book. 

It is evident that a chronological arrangement was 
once intended, as the order in 1 - 20 , the headings and 
the general sequence of sections, especially in 6, 
suggest. It is equally clear that, with no regard to 
the chronology, philippics against the reigning princes 
have been gathered in 21-24, attacks upon rival 
prophets in 26-29, promises of restoration in 30-33, 
and prophecies concerning the other nations in 46-51. 
Later accretions to collections previously arranged 
chronologically or according to the subject matter, 
as well as insertion or addition of later collections, 
have undoubtedly contributed to the present disorder. 
This is probably the element of truth in Grafs 
supplementary hypothesis according to which the 
book is ‘ not a collection, but rather a larger whole 
arising out of an originally complete work through 
addition and expansion.’ But the fruitless endeavours 
to find a rational order have resulted in calling renewed 
attention to the headings with their time-indications, 
and to the groups of chapters that inevitably point to 
independent collections earlier than the book in its 
present form. 

Of the superscriptions, which recur throughout the 
book, the most frequent is ‘the word that came to 
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superscriptions. 


mm n*D vtdt Vk rrn) with or without 


an added ‘saying’ ( 7 i 11 1 18 1 21 1 
30 1 32 1 34 1 8 35 1 40i). In all these instances the 
title may have come from the same hand, although 
it is also possible that a heading used in an earlier 
book was imitated. That this was actually done at a 
late date, and with a small degree of intelligence, is 
shown by 40 1 , which very inappropriately heads a 
narrative, not a prophecy. Of the same general 
type are the headings 25 1 26 1 27 x. Yet they bear 
marks of a different and later origin, such as the use 
of 'al (Vy) for V7 (*? k ) in 25 1 , the absence of ‘to 
Jeremiah’ (i.tdi’ in 26 1 reminding us of 50 1 in 
its earliest form, and rpDT for in'DV in 27 x. In 50 1 
® read ‘ the word of Yahwe which he spoke con- 
cerning Babylon ’ (Vn3 Sy m nrie mrr in), the prophecy 
evidently being anonymous at first It subsequently 
assumed the form ‘the word that Yahwfe spake con- 
cerning Babylon, by Jeremiah ’ (*?K mrr n:n new inn 
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law rn ^ 22 ). to which 4 concerning the land of the 
Chaldeans’ was added as a gloss. In the somewhat 
abbreviated form ‘which Yahwfe spoke by Jeremiah' 
(ln’or T3 mrr *m *wk) this meets ns again in 4613 (<S). 
A later editor, however, changed this into ‘the word 
that Jeremiah the prophet spoke,’ in harmony with the 
then prevailing view of Jeremiah as ‘ the prophet ’ /tar’ 
i^ox^v. The same heading is found in 45 x, both in 
MT and <3. The name of the people referred to was 
deemed sufficient in the case of certain anonymous 
prophecies against foreign nations, or the term massa 
(k*td) was used as in the Book of Isaiah. When grouped 
together, the mention of Nebuchadrezzar in one of them 
would naturally suggest Jeremiah as the author of all ; 
but a general superscription to this effect was thought 
enough and ‘of Egypt’ (onxo 1 ?) 462, ‘.concerning the 
Philistines' (Q'nffSs?) 47 x (©), 'of the children of 
Ammon’ (poy »aaV) 49 1, ‘of Edom’ (arm 1 ?) 497, ‘of 
Damascus (pwDiV) 49 23, ‘of Kedar’ (rip 1 ?) 4928, 
‘concerning Elam' (Db'yb) 49 34 remained, the kstd, if 
once there, disappearing in deference to the prophet’s 
views on this subject, 23 33^ 

The most remarkable title in the book is— V k mn* — 121 .Tlf l&H 
l.TDV* It occurs 14 1 46 1 47 1 4934 and probably 1 2 as the 
original heading. In 14 1 nVlX3 (pronounce rfl“)X3 [cp Pesh. , 
Targ., Mich. Suppi. 209], a^po\ia, siccitas), is an Aramaism, 
and the chapter is not an oracle ; in 46 1 has been added ; 
in 47 1 O'ntfSfl *?K is unnatural following 3n*DT Sk, as is also 
D^*y bn i° 49 34. But more suspicious still is the phrase itself. 
There is no parallel for it in Hebrew. Ezek. 12 25 is corrupt (cp 
Cornill), and Am. 6 1, also quoted by Ewald, is quite regular. 
When the Greek version was made, 14 1 read rn.T “131 \V1 
UVDV* 46 1 was still lacking, 47 1 read D , nt7 l ?S i ?, 4934 read 
*?y K33 H7K, the last words of 25 13 having been cut 

loose from the nomen regens and made a title of this prophecy. 
This was subsequently altered into irpD*1» .11,1' 131 HM icm> 
given as a superscription to 46 r and 47 1, and substituted for 
the phrase used in 14 1. It was also employed as a title by the 
collector of the first book. 

Chap. 1 2 probably read '0’3, 1IVDT *?K JUT 131 ft\*T 167K 
137D? 1W vb&2 mi.l' *pD pDK P The words 

1.1'Dl' bn may have been abbreviated as well as simply 
and the former misread The reign was suggested by 

86, the year was probably taken from the biographical work. 
A more elaborate heading would in course of time be de- 
manded, giving information concerning the prophet. It read 

mmya ic^K aun3n p l.i'p^n p i.tdv Vk nn ib^k m.r 131 

TD'33 p|K3- Cp 0. The omission of v.l can scarcely with 
Giesebrecht be regarded as an infallible sign of pre-exilic author- 
ship. It is evident that the book while it had only this heading 
could not have contained any oracle considered by the editor 
to be later than the thirteenth year of Josiah. The addition of 
collections bearing later dates led to the penning of v. 2. Even 
then there was nothing in the book that was regarded as later 
than the fall of Jerusalem. 

The time indications are numerous, but are of uncer- 
tain value. 

They are found in 1 2 (13th Jos.), 86 0° s -)> 14 1 (the drought), 
21 1 (Zed.), 24 1 (after Jeconiah), 25 1 (4th Jeh.), 26 1 (beg. Jeh.), 
27 1 (beg. Jeh.), 28 x (4th Zed.), 29 1 (after Jec.), 82 1 (10th Zed.), 
34 1 (Zed.), 84 a (Zed.), 85 1 (Jeh.), 36 1 (Jeh.), 87 1 (Zed.), 87 11 
(Zed.), 38i (Zed.). 1 / (9th and nth Zed.), 40 1 (after Ter.’s 

release by N abuzaradan), 41 1 (7th month), 42 7 (after 10 days), 
45 1 (4th Jeh.), 462 (4th Jeh.), 47 x (defeat of Gaza by Pharaoh), 
49 34 (beg. Zed.), 51 59 (4th Zed.). 

The text is not always certain. 

In 2 7 1 & has no superscription. One editor, living 
later than assigned the prophecy to Jehoiakim’s 
reign. So MT. He could not have done this if in 
the very first sentence he had read ‘ unto king Zedekiah ’ 
(lirpix "j^o bn ) ; 27 3 b is therefore probably a later gloss. 
Another editor, noticing Zedekiah in v. 12, wrote his 
name in the heading. So Pesh., Ambrosian us, Ar. , 
Oxon., Kenn. 224. 

Some statements are too vague to be of much value. 
We do not know the date of the particular drought 
mentioned in 14 1, nor when Pharaoh smote Gaza (47 1). 
Some are demonstrably wrong, ascribing to certain 
occasions in the life of Jeremiah oracles not proceeding 
from him. Thus 25 x 46 a 47 x 4934 51 59 are manifestly 
nothing but conjectures of late editors. Others are 
drawn from popular story books, and cannot be ac- 
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corded more probability than the stories themselves, as 
40 1 44 x 45 x, probably also 32 x and 35 x. 

The entire book 1-20 is evidently assigned by 1 1/ to 
the reign of Josiah. This was clearly a mistake. The 
editor of 26 is probably right in assigning the speech 
of which 7 ff- gives a more extended report to the time 
of Jehoiakim. Editors who in some instances found 
niches in the life of Jeremiah for prophecies written 
centuries later than his time, as easily as the same 
service was performed by hymn collectors for David, 
may occasionally have displayed an admirable critical 
instinct ; but their opinions can have no binding force. 

Various introductory formulas are used which often 
mark off smaller independent oracles. Of these the 
most important are ‘and the word of Yahw& came 
unto Jeremiah ’ (i,tdv bn m,T 121 ’m), and ‘ and* the 
word of Yahw6 came unto me’ ('*?# mrr \«m). 

The former is peculiar to 25-44 (2930 32 26 8811923 8612 
876). The latter is peculiar to 1-24 (1 4 11 13 2 x 138 14 11 15 1 
16 1 18 5 24 4). Here again the text is frequently uncertain. In 
I4 read = vVx, and irpDV may have been the original, 
though abbreviated. In 2 x 0 has only kcu etirev. In 16 1 0 
probably read 'n*?K m.*T' TDK'V 1° , 24 4 Arm. read irpos 

Itptniav. In 85 12 0 read «7>os fie (in 826 this was the 
reading in Q m £), while MT has and likewise 86 1. 

This proves beyond doubt that in'DV was often abbreviated 
'y or simply \ This being the case, there is no unmistak- 
able indication anywhere whether or in'DV bn was originally 
written. However, phrases like mrP 1DK H3» 13 1 17 19, 
and 24 x, show that the first person was sometimes used. 

From the use of the first person no conclusion can of course be 
drawn as to the Jeremianic origin of a given oracle. Any 
prophet might use the same formula. 

Nevertheless if these superscriptions, as the work of 
editors living at different periods subsequent to the time 

6 Earlier J erem ’ a ^> based on conjecture or 
rollArtinna doubtful tradition, neither indicate unity 
* of composition or redaction, nor possess 
any intrinsic authority, they have considerable value as 
aids in recovering earlier collections, and in exhibiting 
the successive stages of redaction. 

Chap. 1 3 furnishes positive evidence that the book at 
one time contained no prophecy indicated as having 
been spoken by Jeremiah after the fifth month of the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah. Consequently, 40-44 52 at 
any rate formed no part of the collection. There is 
ground for supposing that the three booklets, 25 46-51, 
27-29 and 30-33, had as yet no place in the centre of 
this volume. Chap. 1 2 supplies equally convincing 
proof that the book once contained no section in- 
dicated as being later than the thirteenth year of Josiah. 
This title excludes 21-24 and 26 34-39; but it may have 
served as sufficient heading for 1-20 since no later king 
or date is mentioned in these chapters. No collector 
or copyist may have been familiar with the other version 
of 7 ff- in 26 and the date there given, or have noticed 
that 11 points to a time later than the discovery of 
the Law in the eighteenth year of Josiah, or observed 
that in 19/ the relations between Jeremiah and the 
rulers are more strained than in 7 ff. 

By the aid of the superscriptions the following 
collections may be recovered. 1. 1-20; 2. 21-24; 
3. 25 46-51 ; 4. 26-29 ; 5. 30-33 ; 6. 34-39 ; 7. 40-44. 
Whilst I3 clearly shows that 40-44 once circulated 
separately, and the character of the narrative con- 
firms this observation, the same cannot be affirmed 
concerning 34-39. In the work whence these chapters 
were taken 34 37-39 on the one hand, and (26) 35/ 
(45) on the other, would seem to have belonged together 
(Comill). Not only by sub-headings and solemn intro- 
ductory formulas, but even more by the editorial custom 
of prefacing an oracle with appropriate words, or of 
adding at the end words mostly of a consolatory nature, 
it is to a certain extent possible to discover the smaller 
collections used in making these books. 

1. Chaps. 1-20. In Bk. 1 the two oracles, I4-X0 
n-19 (a), evidently form an independent section ; 
2 1-3 5 (b) is shown by the introduction and the heading 
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36 to be a separate discourse ; the title, the non- 
Jeremianic preface, 36-42, and the new superscription 
7 1 indicate that 36-630 (c) once formed a booklet; 
7-10 ( d) by its title and its long appendix, 922-IO25, is 
similarly marked off; 11/ (e) is likewise distinguished 
by heading and appendix, 11 18-I217 ; 13 (/) is clearly 
an independent fragment, 15-17 and 20-27 being probably 
later additions ; 14-17 (g) is shown to be a collection 
by title, by prefaced non-Jeremianic passages, 142-6 7-9, 
and by numerous interpolations and the appendix, 
17 19-27 ; 18-20 (A) is separated from what precedes by a 
special title, and from what follows by the appended 
curse in imitation of Job 32 ./ and the heading of 21 . 

Among these groups c and d make the strongest 
impression of being direct reports of oracles. A char- 
acteristic especially of g, but also of a, e, / and A, is 
the use of the first person. Listening disciples may 
have written down from memory what the prophet related 
in this form. The ease, however, with which a figure of 
speech is transformed into a narrative of actual occurrence 
in 13 , and the manifest later colouring in 1 10 and 18 , warn 
against assuming greater accuracy in these sections on 
account of the form. The editor of Book 1 found these 
pericopes without any indication of date except in 36. 
It is difficult to suppose that the first book was compiled 
before the third century. The editor of g may indeed 
have been a contemporary of Nehemiah (385-373 B.C.), 
and the prophet’s biography used to some extent in e, f 
g, and h may have been written in the Persian period ; 
but the Book of Job almost certainly belongs to the 
time of Ptolemaic sovereignty over Palestine, and the 
language of the title, 12, points to a comparatively late 
date. 

2. Chaps. 21 - 24 . In Bk. 2 chaps. 22-23 8 (a) form 
a collection of oracles against the reigning princes, dis- 
tinguished by introduction, contents, and consolatory 
non-Jeremianic additions, 23 1-4 5/ 7/ ; 239-40 ( b ) is 
separated by its heading ; 24 (c) is of a totally different 
character — reminding us of 1 and 13 . Stade has shown 
convincingly (ZA T W 12 277./) that 2 l 1-10 is an ex- 
cerpt from a passage in the biography from which 
another excerpt, necessary to supplement it, was made 
in 3/4-10, and also that 2I11-14 is editorial work. 
Phrases drawn from 488 suggest that 21 n-14 may 
have been written late in the second century. But 
there is nothing to prevent 21i-io from having been 
prefaced and the collection made already in the previous 
century. 

3. Chaps. 25 46 - 51 . That the prophecies against 
foreign nations in Bk. 3 once circulated as a separ- 
ate collection is evident from the different places they 
occupy in MT and <§. While in 3 these oracles 
occupy a central position in the volume, like the similar 
prophecies in Isaiah and Ezekiel, they are in MT relegated 
to the end. Their place in more exactly is between 
25 1-13 and 15-38 of the Hebrew text. The most natural 
way of accounting for this is by assuming that 25 1-13 
once formed the introduction to a smaller collection of 
oracles against nations likely to be affected by the northern 
invasion, that the additional introduction, w. 15-38, was 
demanded by the accession of oracles against other 
nations, that <&’s copy still lacked this expansion, and 
that it was subsequently done into Greek, and on 
account of its length appended rather than inserted in 
the margin. This would explain how the corpus could 
be removed in MT and yet leave the entire chap. 25 
behind in its old place, and also how 2515-38, which 
naturally should precede the corpus, is found after it in 
< 5 . On this hypothesis the similarity between the order 
in MT and. that of the list, 2519-26, likewise finds its 
explanation. The additional names are probably later 
insertions, or possibly represent oracles removed to 
other collections, or lost. How extensive the first col- 
lection may have been is not easily determined. The 
prophecies against Elam and Babylon are certainly to 
be eliminated, and probably also those concerning 
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Moab, Ammon, Damascus, and Kedar. It is possible, 
however, that in addition to Egypt, Philistia, and Edom, 
Tyre and Sidon had a place in that collection. If so, 
the first booklet may have been produced in the third 
century. But such late prophecies as those against 
Babylon and Moab cannot well have been written before 
the second half of the second century ; and the apoca- 
lyptic language of the editor who wrote 25 15-38 points 
to the same epoch for the final redaction of Bk. 3. 
See also below, §11. 

4. Chaps. 26 - 29 . In Bk. 4 it is evident that 27-29 
once circulated as a separate collection. This is shown 
by the abbreviated form of names like rpDT, rrpnx, rt’jjn, 
rrnr, the spelling ixtuisinj for -ixHTDiaj, the addition 
of train, and the many glosses later than 3 made by 
the same editor. As a copyist of the entire volume 
would not be likely to select these chapters as a special 
field for exhibiting all his peculiarities, it is most natural 
to suppose that 3 translated an earlier text of 27-29 
than that incorporated in MT, that in (S’s text 27 1 was 
contiguous with the end of the prophecy against Elam, 
4939 (Movers, Hitzig), and that 26 subsequently found 
its way into 3 in the train of 2515-38. The character 
of 27 accounts for its being joined to the prophecies 
against foreign nations in Bk. 3. A later scribe prob- 
ably copied from the biographical work chap. 26 as an 
introduction to show the wickedness of the pseudo - 
prophets and the divine protection enjoyed by Jeremiah, 
and justify his denunciation. It is reasonably certain 
that this book cannot have received its present form 
until the second half of the second century. 

5. Chaps. 30 - 33 . Bk. 5 consists of (a) 30 /. , (A) 
32 i-i 5 , ( c ) 32 16-44, (d) 33i-i3, ( e ) 3314-26. Only a 
once circulated as a separate book ; b may have been 
drawn from the biography ; c is apparently an interpo- 
lation in situ ; d was probably written by the editor of 
Bk. 5, who may have lived in the latter part of the 
second century ; and e is an appendix later than ( 3 . 

6. Chaps. 34 - 39 . With the comforting outlook into 
the future presented by Bk. 5 the volume once closed. 
But the same increased interest in the prophet’s life that 
caused the addition of chaps. 36-39 to the Book of 
Isaiah also led to the appending of biographical material 
to Jeremiah. Bk. 6 never had any separate existence. 
Its present disorder is best explained by the different 
stories having been drawn directly from the biography. 
It is probable that this story-book followed a certain 
chronological order. The seeming neglect of this in 
Chronicles and Daniel cannot be alleged against the 
supposition. The Chronicler knows well the order of 
Jewish kings, and that of the Persian monarchs was 
probably better known to him than has been supposed, 
while the composition of Daniel may explain the lack 
of chronological arrangement in that book (cp Barton, 
JDL 1762). It is not unlikely that in the biography 26 
35 36 and possibly 45 were followed by 34 21 1 /. 
374-io 21 3-10 37 n -38 28 a 39 1-3 14-18, though some 
other sections must have intervened. From 392 the 
general editor of 1-39 obtained his last date, I3. The 
interpolation, 394-13, is later than 0 ; but the incorpora- 
tion of the chapters enumerated in the volume may have 
followed soon upon that of Bk. 5. 

7. Chaps. 40 - 44 . Bk. 7 was not known to the editor 
who wrote 1 3. This raises the serious question whether 
Bk. 7 or any section of it formed a part of the bio- 
graphical work. After the awkward introduction, 
40 1-6, an account follows, 40 7-41 18, which can scarcely 
have been drawn from that source. 

Not only does Jeremiah play no rile in the stirring events 
here narrated (it is Johanan who appears as Gedaliah’s adviser), 
but neither he nor Baruch is mentioned among those who 
escaped the massacre. This strange silence concerning the 
prophet renders it probable that 407-41 18 is a Midrash to the 
book of Kings, brought over to prepare the way for 42 ff. One 
is tempted to suppose that this section has taken the place of an 
oracle to Nabuzaradan by Jeremiah. It is difficult to imagine 
that an editor should have deliberately introduced a narrative in 
which no oracle of Jeremiah occurs, and, in fact, the prophet 
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does not figure at all in ( the word which came to Jeremiah 
from Yahwfc.’ 

In 42-44 the failure to carry the story down to the 
prophet’s death is noticeable. It has been supposed 
that the veil was drawn over his tragic end by a desire 
not to publish the nation’s shame. But there is no trace 
of such delicacy elsewhere in the volume. The murder 
of Uriah (2623) and other prophets is freely recorded, 
and the tendency of this particular book to present the 
prophet as faithful even to the end and the people as 
apostates capable of any wickedness is very marked. 
Besides, it is far from certain that Jeremiah met with a 
violent death, or, if so, at the hands of his countrymen 
(see Jeremiah, the Prophet, § 2). It is more likely 
that when this book was made it was not yet known 
what had become of the prophet. The biographical 
work naturally grew in the same way as our volume. 
When Bk. 6 was added to chaps. 1-33 this biography 
apparently lost sight of the prophet at the fall of Jeru- 
salem. A much later hand probably led him with * all 
the remnant of the people,’ not without violence, into 
Egypt to prophesy against that kingdom and to predict 
the utter extinction of the Egyptian diaspora. From 
Nehemiah’s memoirs we learn that in his time (385-373 
B.C.) the Jews in Palestine were still regarded as people 
that had been left in the province when the exiles were 
carried away (cp Ezra-Nehemiah). The idea, dia- 
metrically opposed to this, that no Judaeans were 
left behind in the land, does not appear until the 
Chronicler, who, however, knows nothing yet of a rem- 
nant escaping to Egypt (2 Ch. 3620). The exuberant 
genealogical interest would naturally lead the Egyptian 
Jews to trace their pedigrees back to the exile, and the 
difficulty of accomplishing this feat may readily have 
suggested as an explanation a prophetic oracle sealing 
the doom of the entire remnant. In course of time the 
prophet would inevitably receive the martyr’s crown. 
But whether an account of this yet found a ’place in the 
biography is doubtful. The counter-currents of interest 
connecting him with the Babylonian diaspora, where he 
would have ended his life in peace, or with Judaga, may 
have prevented tradition from becoming fixed on this 
point. Nabuzaradan’s speech reminds one of utterances 
of pagan rulers in Daniel. The historic substitute may 
have been introduced at the end of the second century 
by the editor who appended 52. 

As chap. 45 presents Baruch in a different r61e from 
that imputed to him in 433, it is possible that this para- 
graph was taken from an earlier section of the biography 
and put at the end of the volume to show Jeremiah’ s 
prophetic insight and generosity* even as 39 15-18 was 
appended to Bk. 6. 

In regard to the biography itself, it is not improbable that it 
bore the title ‘ Jeremiah the Prophet ’ and that it long had a 
separate existence. If it was actually used by the authors of 
a Macc. and Mt., it may even have been translated into Greek. 
The disappearance of such a work involves no difficulty. Nor 
is it impossible that the original was still in existence in the 
days of Jerome. Until the Hebrew book shown to him shall 
have been found, there will be nothing to force the conclusion 
that it was a recent forgery or to prevent the assumption that 
it was the old biography from which so many abstracts had 
been made, though naturally not untouched by many hands that 
would have dealt more scrupulously with a canonical book. 

Ch. 52 seems to have been drawn from 2 K. 25 — a 
very late appendix to K. Verses 28-30, not found in 
K., were added later than &, but probably from a 
good old source, as they contradict the conception 
current at the time of the translation. When that time 
was cannot be accurately determined. The preface to 
Ecclus. only shows that in 132 B.c. prophetic writings 
had been translated, but does not indicate the extent 
and character of these writings. The year 114 in the 
epilogue to the Greek Esther is so far from fixing the 
lower limit of @ that it cannot even be relied upon for 
determining the date of the translation of that particular 
book (cp Jacob, ZATW , 1890, p. 274^). Nor is it 
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likely that all parts were translated at the same 
time. 

There appears to be nothing, however, to prevent the 
view that the volume had substantially assumed its 
present form in the reign of Alexander Jannseus (102- 
76 B.C. ). 

According to the baraitha preserved in Baba bathrd 
14^, Jeremiah was the author of the book. The super- 
_ scriptions in all parts of the volume (except 

7* Sal**- 52) would naturally lead to this conclusion, 
scriptions. -phis was no doubt the generally accepted 
view in the time of the Tann&Im (Mishnic doctors). 
Whilst there is only one direct quotation in NT bearing 
on this point— viz. Mt. 2 18 (the other, 279, being prob- 
ably from the biography) — this shows that 30 ff. was 
regarded as a Jeremianic production, and other NT 
authors, notably those of Hebrews and Revelation, 
are likely to have regarded Jeremiah as the author 
on the strength of the headings. Strictly speaking, 
these titles, with a single exception, do not affirm that 
Jeremiah was the writer of the respective sections. 
They only state that these oracles came to Jeremiah, 
and it is implied that they were uttered by him, but 
not necessarily that he wrote them. 

In 25 13 the editor’s meaning is perhaps doubtful ; in 2ft 1 the 
editor possibly meant to intimate that Jeremiah wrote the letter 
as well as sent it ; in 30 2 the editor distinctly represents Yahwe 
as ordering the prophet to write, leaving the inference that he 
did so. It is significant that in all three cases the contents of 
the ‘ books ’ render it extremely difficult to believe that they 
have come, either directly or indirectly, from the hand of 
Jeremiah. As in 364 the divine command given to Jeremiah 
(86 2) to write in a book is carried out by dictation to Baruch, the 
writer of 302 may have thought of the same method. 


Only in 51 60 is it distinctly stated that Jeremiah 
wrote the words against Babylon; but 50i-51s8 is 
clearly un-Jeremianic. Even through the mists of 
tradition the fact can be discerned that there never were 
any Jeremianic autographs. This prophet was not a 
holy penman, but a preacher of righteousness (cp 
Isaiah i.). 

But if Jeremiah was not himself a writer, he may 
be the real author of many an oracle preserved in 
_ . . this book. That would be eminently 

true * c °uld it be proved that some of 
C B * them were actually dictated by him. 
But even though- a closer examination should render it 
probable that we possess only free reproductions of 
discourses that lived in the memory of disciples, that 
would still put within our reach sentiments, thoughts, 
and forms of expression of which he was the author. 
If these should be seen to reflect historic circumstances 
unknown in later times, religious ideas out of harmony 
with those prevailing after the exile, and a unique 
personality not to be explained as a fictitious character, 
that would tend to enhance their trustworthiness. It 
would not be strange, in view of methods in vogue 
elsewhere, if such genuine sayings should be found 
chiefly in Bks. 1 and 2, if Bks. 3 and 5 should prove to 
be altogether un-Jeremianic, and if the biographical sec- 
tions, with all their long speeches, should furnish but 
scanty material. 

Since Spinoza it has generally been assumed, on the 
basis of the narrative in 36, that the roll which Baruch 
wrote at the dictation of Jeremiah in the fifth year of 
Jehoiakim (603 b.c.) has been preserved in some parts 
of our present volume. Spinoza regarded the * I ’ 
sections, — i.e., chiefly 1-20 — and the prophecies against 
foreign nations, 46-51, as giving the contents of the roll. 
This view has met with wide approval. Even Stade 
thinks it ‘ the first duty of criticism to restore from the 
book this original roll.’ He, indeed, rejects 46-51 with 
its introduction 25, removes all genuine sayings that 
are later than 603, and eliminates the many un-Jeremi- 
anic interpolations. But the remainder represents 
to him the famous roll. We have no guarantee, how- 
ever, that the remnant ever had a place on Baruch’s 
scroll. In fact, there are considerations that militate 
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seriously against this supposition. The words directly 
quoted from the roll (£629) are not to be found in these 
sections ; there are no prophecies against foreign nations 
among them, as is demanded by v. 2 ; the prophecies 
selected do not make any such clear allusion to the 
Chaldaeans as would scare the king or vex him, and 
they certainly do not make the impression of being 
either * all the words that Yahw6 had spoken to him ’ 
in twenty years or an intelligently arranged summary 
for a special purpose. The difficulty of the assumption 
has been felt by Gratz 1 (1874) and Cheyne (art. 
‘Jeremiah,’ in EBP), ’8i ; Comm. ’85), who have there- 
fore thought of chap. 25 (of course when purified from 
the most obvious interpolations) as the roll. But since 
chap. 25 is the introduction to chaps. 46-51, and all 
these chapters are almost certainly not Jeremianic in 
any sense, the attempt to find Baruch's roll must be 
given up. As Dahler suggested, the * book ’ had clearly 
a special purpose. Whether it was subsequently lost, 
or any part of it drifted into our volume, is not a matter 
of serious moment Concerning no portion of our 
present work is it affirmed, or even intimated, that it 
was dictated to Baruch. The use of the first person, 
if original, may be a reminiscence of the actual language 
of the prophet, or a literary device. 

It is safe to assume that among those who listened 
to the prophet there were no reporters taking down 
his words, pen in hand. Chap. 36 gives us valuable 
evidence of what was deemed sufficient accuracy in 
such matters. All the words spoken by Yah we through 
his prophet in twenty years are put to writing under a 
sudden impulse, and this picture of past prophecy is a 
year later, under fresh provocation, retouched with 
‘ many like words. ’ This is no doubt the story of much 
reporting. Freely from memory, speeches were written 
down that they might not be forgotten, still preserving, 
in spite of many like words added, somewhat of the 
original flavour. 

It is this breath of a mighty spirit, felt particularly in 
the earlier parts of the volume, that forbids the theory 
of Havet and Vernes according to which our book 
is wholly pseudepi graphical and Jeremiah a fictitious 
character. 

It is natural to ascribe such knowledge as we possess 

0 Rn<ra/»Va J eremia h’ s words and life to the pen 

* D •: 8 of Baruch. The book itself suggests his 

" importance. 

According to chap. 36 Baruch was the writer of the book pro- 
duced in 604 ; he was the prophet’s representative reading this 
book ; he was as much in danger as Jeremiah and had as powerful 
friends among the princes ; according to 43 3 he was accused by 
the Jews of unduly influencing the prophet *, according to 45 s 
he was censured by Jeremiah himself for having cherished lofty 
plans contrary to the prophet’s ideas. Such a man might write, 
not only at the dictation of the prophet, but also in his name, 
and furnish much information concerning his life, by virtue of 
intimate acquaintance. The idea of a close partnership involv- 
ing independent work on Baruch’s part is seen unmistakably in 
the addition of Bar. 1-5 to Jer. without a separate title and in the 
appending of the Epistle of Jeremy to Bar. ; and in Baruch’s 
biographical activity in Paralipomena Jer. To Theodoret 
Baruch seems to have been more than a mere amanuensis. 

When, in modern times, differences of style began to 
be observed, the frequent changes from the first to the 
third person were ascribed to Baruch ; his hand was dis- 
covered in the later oracles ; the biographical sections 
were assigned to him as author. The theory of two 
recensions had a tendency to increase his labours as an 
editor ; he was charged with the care of the second 
improved edition as well as with the editio princeps . 

1 [‘It is an old and generally prevalent error that Jeremiah 
caused to be written down an entire collection of prophetic dis- 
courses, and that Jehoiakim destroyed this. . . It is to be shown 
here that Jehoiakim only burned that roll in which was con- 
tained the prophecy of the calamity threatening Judah (and the 
neighbouring peoples) from the Babylonion invasion (see 8629). 
. . . Chaps. 86 and 25 belong together as much as chaps. 7 and 
26 .' Gratz, ‘Das Datum der Scnlacht bei Kharkemisch u. der 
Beginn der chald. Herrschaft Qb. Juda,’ MGWJ 28 289/. The 
so-called ‘error’ still holds its ground in commentaries and 
introductions.] 


Even after the abandonment of the two -recensions 
theory, the idea that large portions of our book have 
come from the pen of Baruch is still cherished by 
eminent scholars. But there is not the slightest evidence 
that any part of the volume was ever written by him. 
It does not contain a single line that even claims to have 
been penned by him ; and the many works that purport 
to come from him are too palpably spurious to be used 
as touchstones. It remains a bare possibility that, at 
one time or another, Baruch wrote down abstracts of 
oracles delivered by Jeremiah. Among these there may 
have been reports of utterances made before 604 B.c. as 
well as after that date. But it is not likely that such 
memoranda were used in preparing the * book ’ read to 
Jehoiakim. The late origin of many sections claimed 
for Baruch, and the manifest lack of order among the 
genuine fragments of Jeremianic oracles, seem to pre- 
clude the supposition that he was in any sense the 
editor of the book. 1 


Note on Jer. 36 18. — The sense of mp in this passage (read ? 
proclaim?) is uncertain. In v. 14 Kip has clearly the sense of 
‘ read,’ as frequently elsewhere, cp Ex. 247 Dt. 17 19. The use 
of earlier collections is not in itself improbable, as Dahler has 
shown. But the natural impression of the text certainly is 
that the prophet reproduces from memory and dictates to his 
scribe all the words that Yahwe has spoken to him. We are 
not justified in minimising either the assumed extent of the 
Megillah or the miraculous power ascribed to the prophet. We 
may question the historic accuracy of the narrative. 

The book appears to be the product of writers un- 
i n WfitAra • k nown to us by name. They may be 
. * divided into the following classes : — (a) 

reporters and collectors of oracles, (6) 
prophets, (c) historians, ( d ) poets, (*) editors and 
annotators. 


(a) When sayings of the prophet were first put 
into writing we do not know. Tradition found it un- 
necessary to ascend higher than the year 604 B. C. ; a 
lapse of twenty-two years was not regarded as too long 
for correct reproduction. It is probable, however, that 
the discourses referring to the Chaldeo-Scythian invasion 
were drawn from reports made at an earlier date. To 
such reports may be assigned 43-10 12-18 28-31 51-17 19 
6 1-30 and possibly 11 2-6 9-12 (in 9 probably abbrevi- 
ation of ijvdt Vx, or late, HP 229). Similar memoranda 
in Jehoiakim’s reign may have contained 22-13 20-37 
3 1-5 and 73-31 81-9 14-17 9i-2i. In the little book, 
14-17, the genuine Jeremianic fragments 14 10-16 15 1-4 
162-13 may have been written from memory in the 
prophet’s lifetime by some friendly listener who pre- 
served Jeremiah’s use of the first person. The essence 
of 1 may have come down in the same manner, while 
13 is likely to be a late transformation of a parable into 
a narrative. I81-17 19 1/ 10 f. may still be accounted 
for in this way, and possibly also the indictments of the 
kings, 22, and the prophets, 239/:, and the nucleus of 
24. 


Many words, no doubt, were gathered from the lips of the 
people, by makers of collections during the Chaldean period. 
But as such sayings pass from man to man, they grow. In 
course of time the collectors would naturally find it difficult to 
determine whether an oracle was genuine or not. The ‘ color 
Jeremianus’ produced by unconscious or conscious imitation 
would readily deceive even where a definite ascription did not 
silence every doubt. On the other hand, the collections would 
furnish material for the enrichment of the stories concerning the 
prophet’s life. 

(d) In addition to the writers who have given us 
more or less correct reports of the 
oracles of Jeremiah, the book intro- 
duces us to a number of original 
prophetic authors living in later times. 
Chief among these are the writers whose productions 
fill Bks. 3 and 5. 

Eichhorn appears to have been the first to perceive 
clearly the un-Jeremianic character of 46-51. 

Already in 1777 ( Repertorium , 1 149) he declared that ‘ he 


11. Prophetic 
writers: chaps. 
46 - 51 . 


1 For a criticism of Giesebrecht’s view on the book written by 
Baruch at Jeremiah’s dictation, according to Jer. 86, see Introa. 
to the Book of Jeremiah , by the present writer. 
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who finds in the prophecies against foreign nations the language 
of Jeremiah must either have no acquaintance with Jeremiah’s 
style or no capacity for distinguishing different modes of 
expression.' His theory then was that the works of earlier 
prophets had been used by Jeremiah in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim { a somewhat similar procedure to that often ascribed 
to Isaiah in the case of chap. 15/1 In his EinUitung*) (’24), 
Eich horn's assumed that the chapters were of later origin and 
not edited by Jeremiah. As regards 60 f., of whose spurious 
character Eicnhom was most fully persuaded, practical una- 
nimity has been reached. 

The attempt of Movers, Hitzig, Schrader, Stahelin to 
find a Jeremianic nucleus enlarged in the exile was effec- 
tively disposed of by Budde in his excellent monograph. 

Graf and Orelli still defended the authenticity, largely on the 
ground of numerous Jeremianic expressions. To explain these 
it is not necessary to think, with Budde, of pseudonymity, 
which apparently is precluded by the fact that the prophecy 
was not originally assigned to Jeremiah (cp ®) ; extensive use 
of writings ascribed to Jeremiah and a very small measure of 
originality suffice. Unmistakable dependence on Ezekiel, 
Is. 13 40-55 84 /., an attitude of satisfaction with Israel and 
of fierce hatred of Babylon, and an utter lack of sympathy 
with Jeremiah's point of view and of intelligent appreciation 
of the very phrases borrowed from him, have convinced critics 
of widely different schools that these chapters are not the work 
of Jeremiah. Eichhom’s doubts concerning 46-49 led Blau 
(ZD MG 1865) to seek a later occasion in Israel’s history for 
these chapters. A story in Mas’udi of the Benu Hadir caused 
Eichhomto assign the authorship to Berachia b. Zerubbabel. 
Many acute observations were made ; but the legend is too late 
to be used for historical purposes. 

It is, however, the merit of Schwally to have been 
the first to examine with critical thoroughness these 
nak _ . „ , prophecies (chaps. 46 - 51 ). 

12. Schwally 8 Schwally pointed out the close relation of 48 
criticism. to Is. 15 f and 24, and of 49 7 ff. to Obadiah, 
the dependence on parts of Jer. that are 
probably secondary, the absence of the call to repentance so 
characteristic of pre-exilic prophecy, and the character of Yahwe 1 
as a god of vengeance pouring his fury upon the heathen. He 1 
also directed attention to the probable identification of Elam 
with Persia, and he indicated the true character of 25 as an 
introduction to the book of oracles. His apparent contention 
that a pre-exilic prophet must have preached repentance and 
cannot have conceived of Yahwe as a god taking vengeance on 
the heathen nations for their treatment of Israel is not quite 
convincing. Habakkuk 1 and Nahum show much of this vin- 
dictive spirit, and other prophets may have excelled them. 
Yet so far as Jeremiah is concerned the contrast is very marked, 
and the oracles certainly breathe a spirit most familiar to us 
from extant writings of post-exilic times. 

Bleecker has undertaken to do for chaps. 46-51 what 
Movers and Hitzig did for 50 f 

He eliminates the most objectionable features, partly on the 
basis of ®, partly by conjecture, attempts to show the necessity 
of assuming a Jeremianic authorship in order 
18. Bleecker’s. to justify the references to Jeremiah as a 
prophet called to denounce judgment on 
many nations, minimises the objections drawn by Schwally from 
the theology of the oracles, and seeks to picture a suitable his- 
torical background in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. Even 
Bleecker, however, is forced to surrender the prophecy against 
Elam (4934-39). is extremely doubtful about the oracle against 
Kedar(4928 frl), is obliged to cut so deeply into the prophecy 
against Moab (48) as to leave but a few verses, removes from the 
prophecy against Edom (497-22) the embarrassing verse 49 12 
in whicn the destruction of Jerusalem is clearly mentioned, 
and then bases an argument for Jeremianic authorship on the 
absence of any reference to this event. 

Yet even after the most radical excision these oracles 
remain in irreconcilable conflict with the views and 
sentiments that the earlier sections of the book allow us 
to ascribe to Jeremiah. 

In 2 10^ Jeremiah looks beyond the boundaries of Judah 
but only to point out the loyalty of other nations to their gods, 
in contrast with the faithlessness of Yahwfc’s people. If in 
18 7-10 he has in mind any other people and kingdom than 
Judah, he holds out repentance and restitution. That is the 
sentiment of the universally acknowledged later additions, 

46 26 4847 49639 (wanting in ®, except 4939), not °f A? e pro- 
phecies themselves. That chap. 1 has been retouched in view 
of the later contents of the volume, and that 27, drawn from the 
biographical work, is unhistorical, seems extremely probable. 
Yet even I5 and zo do not necessarily suggest any specific 
oracles against nations beyond the terrible announcement in 
43^ of the subjugation of people after people by the Chaldean 
power ; and even 27 is tinged with sympathy and concern for 
the nations lest they be lea astray by their prophets from the 


1 On the historical situation in Habakkuk see Habakkuk, 
and cp N. Schmidt, New World, ’98, p. 585. 
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path of safety. All references to Nebuchadrezzar and his time 
are editorial, since neither 4626 (wanting in ®) nor 4930 is 
original and there is nothing in the text to sustain these 
editorial conjectures. 

Whilst rightly insisting upon the necessity of examin- 
ing each oracle by itself, though unnecessarily justify- 
ing this by a reference to 862, in which 

““ k e has an excessive confidence, Giese- 

breent s. Brecht appreciates more fully than Bleecker 
the force of Schwally’s arguments. 

Giesebrecht perceives the impossibility of ascribing the oracles 
against Egypt (463-12 and 13-26) to Jeremiah, and correctly 
indicates the source of that perplexing confusion, which leaves it 
uncertain whether a past or a future defeat is depicted, in the 
dependence on literary models. If he still clings to a possible, 
though indefinable, Jeremianic nucleus it is because of the know- 
ledge on the part of the editor of a battlefield of Carchemish 
not known to BSrOssus. Rather should the lack of confirmation 
render this piece of editorial wisdom suspicious. _ Giesebrecht 
also recognises the dependence of 48 on Is. 15 /. and its post-exilic 
character, and the secondary character of all the prophecies in 
49 except that against Edom. Here a failure to perceive that 
all parts of Obadiah are post -exilic leads him to assume a 
genuine nucleus. 

The only oracle which Giesebrecht would decidedly 
claim for Jeremiah is that against the Philistines ( 47 ). 
With Hitzig, Kuenen, and others he sees the impos- 
sibility of saving the heading, but finds a good historical 
background for the oracle in the time of Jehoiakim. 
It is difficult, however, to conceive of Jeremiah selecting 
Philistia, either in 604, or in 625 (which might also 
be considered), as the object of Yahw&’s fury, without 
indicating any sin committed, and with such terrible 
emphasis. Close examination only tends to confirm 
the view of Schwally, also maintained by Stade, Well- 
hausen, Smend, Duhm, and Budde. As for the two 
introductions, Cornill sees a weighty argument in favour 
of the authenticity of 2515-29 in the fact that ‘the cup 
of the fury of Yahw'& ' suddenly becomes a popular 
expression after Jeremiah’s time, as in Ezek. 23 32 Lam. 
421 Is. 51 17 Hab. 2 i 6 Ps. 759 [8], and therefore must 
have been coined by Jeremiah. But these passages 
written in different periods do not prove a sudden 
popularity of the phrase, nor is it apparent why 
Jeremiah rather than Ezekiel should have given it this 
form. On the contrary, it is probable that the editor 
who wrote 25 15 had before him 49 12, and the thought 
there suggested of Israel’s drinking out of Yahw&’s cup 
of anger, expressed in Ezek. 2332, is likely to be earlier, 
if it originated at all with a prophet. 

In the book of consolation, chaps. 30 /. , Movers, 
De Wette, and Hitzig noticed the close affinity to Is. 
15 Ch 30 f 32 Williams regarded these 

■'* * chaps, as a ‘ song of encouragement 

by some Baruch or later Isaiah far on in the exile. 
Stade recognized the pseudonymity. It was Smend, 
however, who first clearly set forth the internal evidence 
against the Jeremianic authorship of both chaps. He 
recognised that the author lived after the exile and also 
after the disenchantment that had followed the rebuild- 
ing of the temple. As the author missed a prophecy of 
Judah’s return, he assumed that there had already been 
a return of exiles. But the return under Cyrus is 
scarcely historical. 

This would give added weight to Giesebrecht’s objection that 
a promise to Israel alone would not be likely in a late writer, 
and a certain plausibility to his view that 31 2-6 15-20 formed a 
genuine nucleus afterwards enlarged by 80, were it not that the 
terms * Jacob ’ and ‘ Israel ’ seem to have acquired a wider sense 
since 2 Isaiah, on whom the writer so clearly depends, and that 
the unity of the book, rightly emphasised by Graf, cannot well 
be questioned. The hope of political independence pervades 
the book. This is also expressed in 81 22 (where ® gives the 
only satisfactory sense), which should probably be emended thus : 

being a later gloss {preserved in ®) to njpj pita 1 — the sign con- 
sists in this, that men shall walk about in a land freed from 
foreign rulers. This likewise removes every objection to 
31 35-40 ; the enlargement of the capital and the extension of 


1 For mp in the sense of ‘ purchase the freedom of,' * ransom,’ 
* deliver,' cp Ex. 15 z6 Dt. 28 68 Is. 11 zz Ps. 74 2 Neh. 6a. 
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the kingdom by the return of exiles are the signs that Yahwfc 
has forgiven his people, and the love thus shown will be more 
effective than the preaching of prophetic teachers in bringing 
about a willing obedience to the law. The author of the Songs 
of Zion, added in Palestine to 2 Isaiah, still has confidence in 
the missionary activity of the Yahwi-disciples ; this writer 
despairs of all human teaching and expects reform to come as a 
consequence of Yahwe’s deed of deliverauce. 

In chap. 32 , not only 17-23, but the whole section 
16-44 is clearly a late production, the author occasionally 
falling out of his role, as in 37 42 ; 6-15 may have been 
taken from the biography. Chap. 33x4-26, not yet 
found by < 5 , is quite generally rejected. But neither is 
33 1-13 likely to be genuine. The dependence on 2 Is. 
in v. 2, the extraordinary exhortation in v. 3, the juxta- 
position of the captivity of Judah and of Israel ( v . 7), 
the feeling of the heathen concerning restored Jerusalem 
(v. 9), the actual desolation of the city (v. 10), the late 
psalm -fragment and the praise offering (v. n), and the 
dependence on 17 26 and 31 24 in w. 12 and 13, are 
sufficiently convincing. 

The speeches in Bks. 4, 6, and 7 must be considered 
in connection with the biography (see § 17). 

In Bks. 1 and 2 there are, in addition to poetical 
and liturgical compositions and brief annotations, a 
series of more important insertions of 
. * ' late origin. 214-19 breaks the natural 

m connection, presupposes evil treatment 

of the Jews by the people of Thebes and Daphnse, 
breathes the spirit of 2 Isaiah’s concern about the 
servant of Yahw6, and rebukes immigration to Egypt 
and Syria. That 36-42 is out of place is generally 
seen. Stade doubts the genuineness of 317/. Giese- 
brecht rejects 3 14-18 ; Comill 3 17/. 4 if ; Kraetz- 
schmar, 3i4-42. The whole section is doubtful. The 
looseness of construction may be explained by literary 
dependence on Ezek. 16, Jer. 31, and other passages. 
An invitation to Israel to return, even in the form of 
w. 12 /, either in 625 when the Scytho-Chaldean 
invasion was imminent, or after the futility of Josiah’s 
reform had become apparent (cp v. 10) and the Chaldeans 
again threatened the land, is difficult to understand. 
It is not likely that two minds independently conceived 
the idea of Israel’s justification through Judah’s greater 
sinfulness. The author sees both Judah and Israel 
coming back together to Zion (v. 18), and uses the term 
‘house of Israel’ in a manner to suggest the whole 
Yahw£-worshipping people (w. 19 /. ). 9 24 f, though 
brief, is important as showing the sentiments of later 
scribes. It probably read originally ‘ Behold days come, 
when I will punish all who are circumcised in their 
foreskin ( i. e. , have the sign in their body though they 
fail to unite with Israel as proselytes) — viz. Egyptians, 
Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites — and all the dwellers 
in the desert who poll their hair,’ a kindred custom. 

IO1-16 is almost universally rejected. & presents 
the pericope in an earlier form than MT. But even 
has the late Aramaic addition, v. 11 (itself the work of 
two hands), and other expansions. Language and 
thought preclude Jeremianic origin. 12x4-17, like the 
elegy preceding it, is evidently un- Jeremianic. The 
neighbouring nations have settled in Israel’s land ; they 
will be plucked up ; but they will be accepted as 
proselytes, if they learn to swear by Yahwe. The 
affinity with Is. 569-12 57x-i3 is marked. 16x4-18 is 
clearly a later prophecy presupposing the exile and 
promising a return, dependent in its phraseology some- 
what on 2 Isaiah. For any (‘their iniquity’) read 
DJiyD (‘their dwelling’) in v. 17, a copyist having mis- 
understood the tenor of the verse. 287 / is later 
than 16x4/ Stade and many others rightly regard 
1719-27 as a work of a later prophet. The concern 
here expressed for sabbath -keeping and sacrifices, 
making prosperity dependent upon such exercises, 
is contrary to Jeremiah’s spirit (cp 7) and belongs 
to another age. Geiger ( Urschrift , 83) in 1857 ex- 
pressed his conviction that 23 5-8 was written in the 
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Hasmonean period. Giesebrecht (Beitr. *. Jesaiakritik , 
40), though maintaining the Jeremianic authorship, finely 
indicated that even w. 1-3 presuppose the exile. The 
entire pericope, 23x-8, is in all probability a product of 
a later age. 

(c) Contemplation of a prophet’s words naturally be- 
gets an interest in the historic occasions that gave rise 
17 Historians. t0 utterances an d the circum- 
stances of his life. Stories concern- 
ing the remarkable epoch when Jeremiah lived and his 
own strange career no doubt passed from mouth to 
mouth for a long time before an attempt was made to 
fix them in writing. Adversity, repentance, reflec- 
tion on Israel’s sufferings such as the Servant-of- 
Yahwe songs reveal, would tend to bring out of obscurity 
and disgrace the figure of the prophet who foresaw the 
ruin of the state, but also to shape this figure according 
to the ideal. Words would suggest situations, situations 
words. Finally the demand for a connected biography 
would arise. This work would follow the prophet’s 
career so far as the material at hand permitted. As the 
interest increased, the desire for more complete know- 
ledge would grow and find its gratification. It is possible 
that the biography in its latest form contained some story 
of the prophet’s death, though contradictory accounts, 
or other reasons, determined the final editors of the 
canonical book not to introduce it. 

There are in our present volume historical sections 
that cannot have come from the biography. Already 
Grotius recognised that 52 is an appendix drawn from 
2 K. 25, with the exception of vv. 28-30. That is now 
universally conceded. It has not yet been observed, 
but appears equally certain, that 407-41x8 must have 
been taken from another source than the biography (cp 
§6). The lifelikeness of this story is much praised, 
and it is generally used as an authentic account by 
modern historians. Literary critics are still apt to be 
deceived by vividness of description, local colour, names 
and dates, and charmed into forgetfulness of the most 
glaring inconsistencies and historical impossibilities. 
Such inconsistencies and impossibilities are not wanting 
in this story. A confused memory of the first Chaldean 
governor and of an abortive attempt by a side branch 
of the Davidic family to overthrow the new government, 
and local legends clustering about the cistern of Asa 
and the pool of Gibeon, may lie at its foundation ; but in 
its present form it cannot well be earlier than the second 
century. 

A. B. Davidson has recognised that the passage 42 
7-22, ‘ on account of its rather debased style and its other 
peculiarities, is probably a free construction from the 
historian’s hand.’ But 43 1-7 presupposes this ‘free 
construction ’ ; 42 x-6 is its necessary introduction ; the 
same ‘ depraved style ’ and other peculiarities of repro- 
ductive prophecy characterise 44, which further betrays 
its late origin by its assumption of a complete depopula- 
tion of Judaea and the existence of Jewish communities 
in all parts of Egypt. 438-13 seems to have come from 
the pen of a man who regarded Nebuchadrezzar as 
Yahwi’s servant in punishing the Egyptians for their 
idolatry, and may have had some knowledge of his 
expedition against Egypt in 568. Rowland Williams, 
with keen insight, hinted at a later date for the ‘ moralis- 
ing view of the conqueror as Yahw^’s servant.’ The 
address of Nabuzaradan, 4O2 in which he speaks 
as if he were a disciple of Jeremiah, is, of course, a late 
production. The Egyptian sojourn of Jeremiah is sub- 
ject to grave doubts (cp Jeremiah i. , § 2). Whether 
Bk. 7 was in part drawn from late additions to the 
biography, or was altogether a free construction, the 
editor who wrote I3 knew nothing about Jeremiah's 
subsequent fate save that he survived the fall of the city. 

The stories preserved in Bks. 1-6, and in all prob- 
ability taken from the biography, reveal the workman- 
ship of many writers, and vary greatly in the degree 
of credibility attaching to them. Bks. 3 and 5 have 
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each one such story. Ewald suggested and Giesebrecht 
has convincingly shown that 51 59-64 (cp Seraiah) is a 
piece of haggadic fiction. 

The historicity of 82 1-15 (cp Hanamel) has been questioned 
by Pierson, who finds it unprobable that a prisoner should be 
surrounded- by people, have a secretary, ana be able to make 

f urchases. Stade, Comill, and Giesebrecht rightly reject 1*5. 
n behalf of 6-15 Giesebrecht urges certain points which 
apparently preclude a later writer. He suggests that the story 
was told by Jeremiah after the fall of the city. There may be a 
nucleus of fact in the story. But if Jeremiah meant by this tale 
to keep his people quiet in the land under Chaldean sovereignty, 
rather than that they should emigrate, he would not have inti- 
mated (w. 14 /.) that after a long time they would again have a 
chance of buying houses and fields. The miraculously bestowed 
fore-knowledge of Hanamel’s coming, the outlook into a future 
beyond the long exile, the consequent purely symbolic character 
of the act, the amazement, common in apocalyptic literature, at 
the wonderful plan of future deliverance, and the vagueness of 
the. narrative, only in part due to textual corruption, seem to 
indicate a later origin. 

In Bk. i, IS1-14 may be an excerpt from the bio- 
graphy. The twofold journey to the Euphrates is clearly 
unhistorical. A saying like that of w. 12-14 has been 
dramatised. The editor of the book may also have 
drawn from the same source the genuine parts of 18 
and 19 and the possibly authentic story 20 1-6. 

In Bk. 2, 21i-io is from the biography (cp above). 
The introductory chapter, 26, to Bk. 4 contains a briefer 
report of the speech given, 7 and an apparently trust- 
worthy account of the consequences. In the booklet 
27-29, the story of the bands and yokes (27), and that of 
the correspondence with Babylonia (29), are scarcely 
historical ; while the narrative of the encounter between 
Jeremiah and Hananiah sounds plausible, though it may 
have been retouched. That Hananiah was scared to 
death is less probable than that 2817 was added to 
round off the story. 

In Bk. 6 there is no valid reason to question the 
substantial accuracy of 34. Chap. 35, on the other 
hand, is subject to grave doubts. That Jeremiah should 
have praised for their loyalty the Rechabites (q.v . ) 
whose very presence in Jerusalem constituted the severest 
infringement of the commandment enjoined upon them 
by their ancestor, is quite incredible, apart from the 
questionable method used to test their fidelity to one of 
the ancestral injunctions, and the scene of this trial. A 
justification was probably found in this story for the 
elevation into some position in the lower clerus (’js 1 ? TDy) 
of those who had abandoned the nomadic life they were 
solemnly commanded to lead. Against the historical 
trustworthiness of chap. 36 Pierson adduced twenty-one 
arguments. Their summary rejection by Kuenen may 
have been influenced by a reluctance to surrender a 
narrative generally regarded as furnishing a trustworthy 
clue to the composition of the book. If this is seen to 
be illusive, it may more readily be admitted that, whilst 
some of these arguments are of little weight, taken as a 
whole they are not without a certain cumulative force. 
It is evidently the author’s meaning that all the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, during a period of more than twenty years, 
were written by Baruch, the prophet dictating them from 
memory. He did not reflect on the curious effect of 
such a collection of miscellaneous addresses on different 
subjects and occasions, even if a reproduction of that 
kind were a possibility. That Jeremiah should send his 
servant with so important a mission instead of going 
himself is all the more strange as a long time elapses 
between the writing and the reading of the book. It 
does not seem possible to refer thfc explanation ‘ I am 
restrained ’ to political detention, since he is free to go 
and hide himself, nor to ceremonial uncleanness, since 
the command to Baruch precedes the public reading by 
months, nor to business, since the fast day would take 
precedence. But can the author really have represented 
his hero as held back by cowardly concern for his own 
safety ? The collusion of the princes with Baruch and 
Jeremiah contrasts with their eagerness to bring the 
book to the king’s knowledge, and this with their neglect 
to take with them the corpus delicti. In v. 29 is assumed 
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a personal interview with Jehoiakim that harmonises 
neither with Jeremiah’s detention on the fast day nor 
with his subsequent Concealment. A possible kernel of 
fact is all that can be admitted. Jeremiah’s feeling con- 
cerning the expected Egyptian relief corps, 87 i-io 
( 21 1-10), his intended departure from Jerusalem, and his 
imprisonment (37 xxff . ), may be historical. 38 is mani- 
festly a late legend. 

The king, like Daniel’s Darius, has no power to prevent the 
enraged nobles from slaying Jeremiah (v. 5), yet in v. 10 ff. he 
has absolute power to save the prophet. That Jeremiah agrees 
to tell a He is clear ; but why it should be told and how it could 
satisfy the princes, is not apparent. Not only 894-13, still want- 
ing in ®’s copy, but also 1-3 14, and the oracle, 15-18, introduced 
as a supplement to the legend, 88 7-13, are manifestly unhistorical. 

(d) In Bk. 1 copyists and editors have introduced a 
number of poetical passages, psalm - fragments and 
i « P + e ^ e 8* es » an( * 8 nom i c poems. Some of them 
18 , roets. sllow affinities to Lamentations, also 

ascribed to Jeremiah. It is the merit of Stade to have 
recognised the secondary character of many such poetic 
interpolations. Had his reasons been given, the correct- 
ness of his judgment would no doubt have been more 
generally seen. Other passages of the same nature 
should probably be added. 

419-21 breaks the textual connection, laments a de- 
struction that has been experienced, expresses national 
grief (cp ‘my tents,’ ‘my tent-covers’) and shows 
a kinship to psalms in which the personified com- 
munity speaks. 818-23 apparently presupposes 

I not only the exile of the people, but also the succes- 
I sive disenchanted hopes for the restoration of the 
monarchy. Verse i8£ is a quotation of Lam. 1 22 ; read, 
with Houbigant, 'my consolation is far from me’ 
( ,( ?yD WJ’Vao). The aphorism, 922 /, was also found 
by © in 1 S. 2 10 as a part of Hannah’s song. It was 
evidently a homeless fragment brought first into the 
song and then into the prophecy. It is in the style 
of the later psalms. In 10 17-25, 19-21 and 23-25 

are clearly the work of a poet who looks back upon 
the exile of the people, the cessation of the monarchy, 
and the partial occupation of the land by neighbouring 
nations as past facts, and desires the utter annihila- 
tion of the heathen, while pleading for gentler treat- 
ment for Judah. He speaks in the name of the com- 
munity; cp ‘my tabernacle,’ 'my tent,’ ‘my chords,’ 

' my sons,’ * my destruction.’ Verses 17/ and 22 may 
be reminiscences from Jeremianic oracles introduced 
by an editor. In 11 15-17 we have a poem in six 

double lines in which Zion seems to be exhorted to 
remove by prayers and sacrifices the adversity that so 
long followed the destruction of the Judean king- 
dom. There is nothing in 12 1-6 that is suggestive 
of Jeremiah. The speaker is the nation disturbed by the 
continued disfavour of Yahw6 as shown in the drought 
and the famine, and puzzled by the prosperity of false 
brethren (cp Neh. 5 ). If this is the condition of things 
in times of comparative ease, what would it be if war 
should arise? Such seems to be the sense of the 
proverb, v. 5. The elegy, 127-13,. is clearly non- 
Jeremianic. Judah, the beloved, has been put into the 
hands of her enemies, birds of prey have come upon 
her, shepherds (foreign rulers) have destroyed the 
vineyard. 13 15-17 is a similar lamentation re- 

miniscent in part of late psalms. The depraved style 
suggests to Scholz a late date for w. 20-27. He is 
probably right Verses 18 /. , also rejected by Scholz, 
may be genuine, though there is no necessity for 
thinking of a particular queen mentioned in Kings. 
There is nothing to remind us of Jeremiah’s language, 
style, or thought in the exquisite elegiac strains of 142-6. 
The absence of any religious suggestion precludes a 
prophetic source. 14 7-9 is a psalm breathing the 

spirit of 2 Isaiah. The phrase ' because of thy name,’ 
the title ‘ hope of Israel,’ the rebuke to Yahwfc for leaving 
a place where he is not a stranger but at home, and the 
appeal to him on the ground that his name has been 
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called upon the people, are not in harmony with 
Jeremiah’s language and thought. The psalm 

14 19-21 is the expression of a repentant people, re- 
cognising the sin of their fathers that brought diem to 
ruin, looking apparently in vain for prosperity, yet 
justifying their hope by Yahw&’s regard for his own 
honour, his name, his pledge (nna ; see Covenant), 
his holy city, the throne of his glory. It is clearly 
un-Jeremianic. A very late glossator added v. 22, 

introducing the theological question whether the gods 
of the heathen can make rain, or the heavens perchance 
produce it without the activity of any god. After 

the genuine fragment, 15 1-4**, continuing 14 10-16 that 
has the true ‘ color Jeremianus,’ there follows a passage 
15 s -9 in which is described the comfortless condition 
of Zion subsequent to the fall of the city and the 
scattering of the exiles. Two glosses, 10 and 11-14 (see 
below), are then succeeded by the poetic effusion, 15-18, 
in which Zion laments her seemingly incurable wound, 
and prays for vengeance on the enemies that will give 
her the joy her piety deserves. (Read with <5 ‘ reproach 
from those who reject thy words,’ jjnri *XK:ep rrs "in in 
15^, 1 6a, and ‘consume them and thy word shall be,’ 
,vm O^k, *&*)• 1519-21 is not a song ; but it is of 

the same character as the sections just considered in that 
apparently it is the nation that is addressed. If the 
people will return to Palestine, Yah we will then take 
them back and allow them to be his worshippers 
and witnesses ; foreign nations will come to Zion 
(as proselytes), but the Judaeans shall no more go to 
them (into exile) ; strong enough to resist an attack 
from without, they shall be delivered from all foreign 
oppression. 16 19/. is clearly a psalm -fragment 

expressing the hope of Zion that the nations will 
become converts to the monotheistic faith, and as 
proselytes make their pilgrimages to Jerusalem ; v. 21 
is a later gloss expressing Yahwe’s determination first 
to punish the heathen. 17 1-4, still wanting in 

is a late paraphrase of 154 . The four passages, 

17 5-8 9-11 12 f 14-18, by their close affinity to the psalms 
and the proverbs, reveal their late origin. In the last 
of these, the nation is the speaker. The two poetic 

sections with which the first book closes, 20 7-13 and 14-18, 
are evidently from different hands. In the former, the 
liturgical formulas in v. 13, the quotation of Ps. 7 10 and 
late Jeremianic passages in v. 12, the appearance of 
Yahw£ as a warrior helping to defeat a numerous pursu- 
ing enemy in w. 10 /. (read * let all of us who are his 
allies give him up [vai] ’ ), the public praise (v. 9 : read 
HT3TK), the disillusioning experience of violent oppres- 
sion, spoliation, and ridicule in place of the glowing 
hopes of prosperity aroused by the oracles (w. 7-9), re- 
mind us of the Psalter and seem to point to the people 
as the speaker. It is doubted whether 20 14-18 is genuine, 
or whether the || passage in Job 32 ^ is the original. 
The latter view is certainly more probable (cp Job, 
Book of, § 14, col. 2487 /. ). 

(e) Owners of MSS containing prophecies ascribed to 
Jeremiah, or copyists, would naturally arrange the 

lfi Editors different parts, provide them with suitable 

1». ti w . headings, and annotate them. Sometimes 
a suggestion in the text, or a sub-heading, would furnish 
the material for the superscription ; at other times 
information must have been drawn from sources un- 
known to us. Thus the general editor of Bk. 3 did 
not derive his knowledge concerning the first year of 
Nebuchadrezzar from 462 but from a better source. 

While 462 puts Nebuchadrezzar’s march against Syria in 
the fourth year of J[ehoiakim — i.e., 604 b.c. — 25 1 makes the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim = the first year of Nebuchadrezzar. 
But according to BfirOssus (Tos. Ant. x. 11 x ; c. Ap. 1 10) the 
encounter with Necho took place in the reign of Nabopolassar, 
consequently not later than 605, which is the last year accorded to 
him by Ptolemy’s canon. 1 If the editor of 46-51, who wrote 

25 1-13, in this case was better informed than his predecessors, 

1 On the contradiction of dates see K5hler, Bibl. Gescfu ii. 2 468. 
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it is quite likely that his statement concerning the date of the 
beginning of Jeremiah’s career, the thirteenth year of Josiah, 

— i.e. t the first of Nabopolassar, or 625, — was also drawn from a 
ood source. Both notices may have been taken from the 
iographv, or from the work whence 52 28-30 came. 

The following annotations to Book x may be mentioned : 4 xo 
(Com.) rx a (Ewald) 23-26 (Gieseb.) 27 5 \ob 18 20-22 (Stade, 
Corn.) 23-2526-29 8x0-12 (om. ®) 11 7^ (ora. ©) 13./C *8-23 
(rejected by Stade ; 18 is a gloss to 9 ; xq is reminiscent of Is. 68 
and was still lacking in copies known to Justin [‘ the tree with its 
fruit ’ (so Kimchi, Scholz) is the holy nation] ; 21-23 xnay have 
been taken from the biography (but possibly it is a free construc- 
tion, easily accounted for if Anathotn happened to be one of the 
towns destroyed by the Chaldeans) ; 14 17 /. an editorial gloss 
ending in a quotation of a lament over the fallen city ; 15 4^ xo 
a complaint that Israel is bom to be an apple of discord between 
contending powers, though no unrighteous money transactions 
justify such a fate — explained in 11-14 by Yahwe’s inscrutable 
purpose; 1 193-91x^-13 (Gieseb.). There are many similar 
interpolations m the other books. 

The time when the genuine Jeremianic oracles were 
first uttered can, in some instances, be determined with 
20 Dates a cons iderable degree of probability; in 

' ' other cases it is only possible to give an 

approximately correct date. As regards the later pro- 
ductions, their place in the volume, and in the earlier 
collections, furnishes a not unimportant means of fixing 
their date ; yet it is chiefly their historical and literary 
character that must be the determining factor. 

i. Reign of Josiah (637-608). — Practically all inter- 
preters are agreed that 43-6 (with the exceptions 
noted above) was spoken by Jeremiah in the thirteenth 
year of Josiah — probably 625 B.c. Whilst the older 
exegetes regarded the address as a prophecy of the 
Chaldean invasion, it has been customary in recent 
times to look upon the Scythian hordes as the enemy 
from the N. whose advance filled the prophet with 
evil forebodings. The features of the description that 
apparently suit the Chaldeans better are then explained 
as due to later retouching. It is possible, however, 
that the league between Nabopolassar and the king of 
the Umman-manda was formed already at the beginning 
of his reign, that a joint attack upon Syria was a part 
of the plan against the Assyrian empire, that Chaldean 
soldiers swelled the ranks of the ‘ally’ and ‘helper,’ 
and that the conquest of Babylon by Nabopolassar led 
Jeremiah to perceive the directing force behind these 
movements in the N. (cp Scythians). In the time 
of Sin-sar-iskun [circa 615), Habakkuk looked in the 
same direction, though in a different spirit, for a check 
to the reviving power of Assyria. 11 2-6 may be the 
substance of an address made in 620 when the Deutero- 
nomic law was promulgated (Che. ) ; and the return 
to ancient cults described in 9-12 may well have occurred 
in the reign of Josiah. 

ii. Reign of Jehoiakim. (607-597). — It is probable 

that 22-1320-37 and 3 1-5 belong to the first years of 
the reign of Jehoiakim (Gieseb.). That 7 3 - 9 21 (with 
some exceptions) was spoken early in this reign is now 
generally assumed. The expectation of another im- 
pending northern invasion which has led some inter- 
preters to think of the time of Josiah would be natural 
if Jeremiah had long watched those united efforts of 
Chaldeans and Umman-manda that led to the over- 
throw of Assyria in 606. 222-510-1213-19 may belong 

to different parts of this reign, possibly also I8X-17 
19 1 / 10/. 20 1-6 (?). Of the oracle read by Baruch to 
his friends only 36 29^ is known to us. 

iii. The reign of Jehoiachin (597). — 2224-27 may have 
been uttered in the reign of Jehoiachin. Some inter- 
preters ascribe to this reign chap. 13 , or at least x8 /. 
(Gieseb. ) ; but this is doubtful. 

iv. The reign of Zedekiah (596-586). — The substance ' 

1 Translate : ‘ Verily, I shall root thee out CI'W*!®?) ; verily, 

I shall cause the enemy to fall upon thee ('nyaBn* cp Is. 58 6) in 
an evil time. The iron will be broken (1TV), the brazen citadel 
(n&ru 1X3D, ©) ; thy wealth and treasures I will give for 
plunder ... I will cause thee to serve’ (©, Pesh., and also 
may be a gloss to misunderstood ; riyai 

is another gloss. 
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of 24 belongs to the beginning of the reign of Zede- 
kiah. 1 62-13 may have been spoken before the siege ; 
239 f.> and possibly the substance of 28 as well as the 
original similes transformed in 13 x-xx xa-i4, may belong 
to the time of the revolt. Words of Jeremiah during 
the siege have probably been preserved in 21 i-io( 37 1-10), 
when the siege was raised ; in 37 xx ff., at the capture 
and imprisonment of Jeremiah ; and in 34 , on the oc- 
casion of the re-enslavement of solemnly emancipated 
bondmen; possibly also in 32 14/ Chap. 1 in its 
original form may also have been spoken in this reign. 

v. Chaldean period {586-539). —The earliest collec- 
tions of Jeremianic prophecies were no doubt made in 
the Chaldean period ; and many glosses may have been 
added. Some of the lamentations, like 419-21 10x9-21 
23-35 15s-9, may have originated in this period. 

vi. Persian period (538-332). —Chaps. 30 / were 
probably written on the eve of Xerxes’ expedition 
against Greece. The gathering of tremendous armies 
from all lands for a decisive combat may well have 
struck terror into the hearts of Judoeans. 

The very magnitude of the preparations indicated the strength 
of the foe, and naturally aroused the hope that out of the 
turmoil there might come to Jacob independence and with it 
prosperity to woo the exiles back. Such prosperity, however, 
would not be permanent unless the restored nation ordered its 
conduct according to Yahwfe’s will. The prophetic preaching 
to which 2 Isaiah had given the impetus had signally failed to 
bring about a real reformation. That could be effected only by 
Yahwfe’s pardoning grace. But the evidences of forgiveness— 
viz., cessation of the Persian authority, restoration of the native 
monarchy, extension of the kingdom and growth of its capital — 
whilst leading men to a glad obedience to the law, would un- 
questionably imply a new arrangement of Yahwfe with his people, 
based, as exilic historians had so strongly emphasised, not on 
Israel’s faithfulness, but on Yahwfc’s unmerited yet unchanging 
love (cp Covenant, g 6, v.). 

This work (chaps. 30 f ) falls between the prophecies 
collected in Is. 40-55 and those found in Is. 56-66. 
33 1-13 may also belong to this period. 

The oracle against Elam- Persia, 4934-38, was prob- 
ably written at the approach of Alexander. Only the 
oppressions of Ochus can account for the hatred it 
breathes. The prophecy against the Philistines, Tyre 
and Sidon, 47, probably was composed at the same 
time, though the editor may have thought of the con- 
quest of Gaza (defended by Demetrius) by Ptolemy in 
312. It is possible that the two oracles against Egypt 
originated in the same epoch. The designation of the 
Egyptians as 4 the enemies of Yahw£ ’ is not unnatural 
in an age when law and liturgy alike caused the minds 
of men to dwell upon the oppression in Egypt and the 
wonderful deliverance, before the gentle rule of the 
Ptolemies had somewhat mollified their feelings. The 
conqueror described in 46 18 may be Alexander ; another 
reference may be found in 50 16 (read a-in, 4 the 
sword of the Greek ’ ; 0 fMxalpas *E Wr^vucijs ) ; 4 the 
people of the north ’ is a suitable expression, though 
borrowed. Both oracles look for an Egyptian army 
marching into Syria to oppose the enemy, as so often 
in the past. 1 Literary dependence and final ascription 
to Jeremiah may be responsible for the confusion of 
tenses. The oracle against Edom, 497-22, later than 
Malachi ( circa 400) and Obadiah, which it quotes, may 
still have belonged to this time. Edom would be in 
the conqueror’s way. 

It is distinctly probable that the biographical work 
used in the historical sections was a product of the 
Persian period. Even 35 , though scarcely historical, 
may haw originated then, as the reorganisation of the 
clerus would raise many questions of eligibility. Whether 
38 was already a part of the work is more doubtful. 

To this period many interpolations may belong, such as 8 6- 
42 924-25 a 16 14-18 17 19-27, and the poetical fragments, 8 18-23 
11 15*17 12 1-6 7-13 14 1-67-9 T9-21 207-13. 

1 The nickname given to the Egyptian king, possibly some 
kinglet of the Delta, may originally have been Ijrtsn ' 32*1 [iKSP, 

| Warwhoop and Capture of the troop.' A suspicion of gematria 
is near at hand. 
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viL Period of the Diadocki and the Lagidce (332- 
198 b.c.). — The oracle against Ammon may have been 
occasioned by the advance of the Nabataeans, who in 
312 were established in Idumaea and pushed their way 
into the trans-Jordan country. Although the prophecy 
against Kedar and the queen of Hasor (read in 49 28, 
with Wi. , 4 queen,’ cp 0 > /JcuriXfocrfl) apparently did 

not yet have a place in the corpus found by the editorial 
writer of 25 xs ff., it may owe its origin to the same 
spread of Nabataean power in northern Arabia. There 
is nothing to forbid the assumption that 20 14 -18 was 
added at this time. 

viii. Period of the SeleucicUe (198-143 B.C.). — The 
oracle against Hamath, Arpad, and Damascus, 4923-27, 
is probably directed against Seleucia, the seat of the 
foreign oppressor of the time (cp Zech. 913 and We. 
Kl. Proph.W 190). It is likely to be later than the reign 
of Antiochus III. The prophecy against Babylon, 50 - 
51 58, may have been written in the reign of Mithridates 
I., the sixth of the Arsacidae (170-136). Having taken 
possession of Media and Elymais, this king attacked 
and finally captured Babylon (after 162). This ap- 
proach of an enemy from the N. against what was still, 
in spite of Seleucia, one of the great centres of the 
empire, may have led the author, who lacks all origin- 
ality, to draw upon the prophetic word for gruesome 
pictures of the impending destruction of the hated city. 
It is possible that the stories concerning an original 
Egyptian golah (Captivity) in the time of Jeremiah and 
his oracles regarding its future belong to this period, 
since the Chronicler 1 as yet knows nothing about this 
emigration. A passage like 214-19 may have been 
written in the beginning of the period of the Seleucidse. 

ix. Period of the Hasmonceans (143-63 B.C. ). — It is 
probable that the oracle against Moab, 48 , was com- 
posed in the reign of John Hyrcanus (134- 104). 

The author is clearly familiar with Is. 15 /, though his 
attitude towards Moab is different from that of the original 
writer of the Isaiah passage, approaching that of the editor, 
16 13 f. This editor seems to have lived in the days of 
Alexander Jannaeus (102-76); so Duhm, Marti. The enemy 
threatening Moab in Is. 15 - 16 12 is apparently the Nabataeans. 
Cheyne and Marti still think of the Persian period ; but the 
kingdom seems to have been re-established in Judah, and it may 
therefore be best, with Duhm, to refer the poem to the 
Hasmonaean age. 

In the time of John Hyrcanus territorial conquests 
smothered sympathy and revived ancient animosity. 
In this period the seven books received their final re- 
daction, with many glosses and interpolations like 
23 1 - 8 , psalm -fragments in 17 , the prayer 32i6ff, 
etc. In the reign of Alexander Jannaeus the passages 
still wanting in @ may have been added to the volume, 
though some of them may have been written earlier. 

All known Hebrew MSS of Jeremiah exhibit sub- 
stantially the same text. In its essential features this 

21 Text text may P° ssib, y be traced back to the end 
of the first century a.d. The differences 
between the Pesh. and MT may be explained partly by 
the peculiarities of the translator, partly by the un- 
mistakable fact that his work was subsequently revised 
by one familiar with the Greek version then in use. 
Origen’s 6 2 vpos seems to have been none else than 
the Pesh. That the Pesh. knew the Targ. is not likely. 
Rather is the reverse probable. In its differences from 
the Heb. , the Targ. sometimes goes with the Pesh., 
sometimes with ® where they differ. This may point 
to an acquaintance with either or with both. The 
slight differences between Jerome and the Heb. are 
accounted for by the influence of the Old Latin. 
Aquila adheres quite closely to the Heb. There are 
some indications that Theodotion was familiar with a 
Greek version more extensive than the LXX. The 
deviations of Symmachus where he does not depend on 

1 If Nfildeke should be right in maintaining that Chronicles 
was not written before the middle of the second century (ZA TfV, 
1900, p. 88 ff.), this appendix to Jeremiah is probably still more 
recent. 
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the LXX may be due to his own idiosyncrasies. It is 
possible that there was, as early as in the reign of 
Domitian, another Greek version reflecting substantially 
the same Hebrew text See Text and Versions. 

The author of Rev. 18 20 manifestly had in mind Jer. 6148, a 
passage not found in 0 ? and imitated it. The phrase /ScurcAcvs 
r&v auoywy, Rev. 164, is likewise an imitation of Jer.107, not 
found m 0 , and the striking expression £<t>vmv is found 
nowhere in OT except in that verse. The deviation from 0 
in other NT allusions to or quotations from Jeremiah points 
to the same conclusion. Justin, in the important passage 926, 
hs well as in other places, agrees with MT against 0 (ini 
T ovW). His agreement with the MSS assigned to the Lucianic 
recension is significant. Two groups of Greek MSS, one 
composed chiefly of 22, 23, 36, 48, 51, 231, another of xii, 88 
in * Holmes- Parsons, apparently nave preserved much of this 
translation. With the former group goes Theodoret, with the 
latter Paul of Tella’s Syriac version. The asterisks in some of 
the Greek MSS and in the hexaplar Syriac only indicate 
Origen’s judgment, correct in itself, as to the limits of the 
earliest Greek version. 0 b and 0R, whichhave much in common 
with xii and 88, may have been subjected to a more thorough 
critical process, cutting out the elements belonging to the later 
version. . The existence of such a version already in the first 
century is only natural, since in Syria and Asia Minor the 
growing regard for the Hebrew text would inevitably lead to a 
translation of all it contained. But neither the Lucianic MSS, 
nor the Eusebian, nor yet the fragments of Theodotion, give us 
the exact form of the version used by the NT writers, Josephus, 
and Justin. 

The relation of the Greek version to the Heb. has been 
the subject of much discussion. There are marked 
differences in arrangement and in contents. The book 
against foreign nations is found between 25 13 and 15 ; 
and the order is Elam, Egypt, Babylon, Philistia, 
Edom, Ammon, Kedar, Damascus, Moab. It has 
been estimated that the version has about 2700 words 
less, consequently is about an eighth shorter, than the 
MT. 

This minus in © is made up in part of longer passages, 
such as 106-8 10 17 1-4 291416-20 80iof. 88 14-26 894-13 
4845-47 51 45-48 5228-30; in part of short expressions, such as 
m.V DM3 (lacking more than sixty times), \iVk JUT 

or mms \*T7N m.Ti the word K*3JfT following the prophet’s 
name and other titles and patronymics and pronouns. On the 
other hand, 0 contains a smaller number of additions composed 
mainly of pronouns, and words like nl.T 1DK run- 
There are also important differences in the division of words and 
in the consonantal text. 

The defence of MT at all hazards by earlier Protestant 
scholars was demanded by dogmatic considerations. 
Their Roman Catholic opponents (Morin, Cappel), 
though superior as textual critics, were not altogether 
free from attaching a fictitious canonical authority to the 
LXX, and from charging the Hebrews with bad faith. 
A distinct advance in scientific method was made when 
the theory of two recensions appeared. It was first 
suggested by Michaelis and elaborated by many others 
from Eichhorn to Workman. It recognised that the 
differences are connected with the growth of the volume, 
and rightly perceived that the longer text represented 
later expansion. Its chief defect was that it assumed 
that the two texts were the results of deliberate planning, 
of critical editing and revision — that they were 
recensions. When Movers recognised the impossibility 
of ascribing the longer text to Jeremiah or Baruch, as 
hi 8 predecessors had done, and assigned it to the age of 
Nehemiah, he prepared the way for a more correct 
appreciation. Since the admission that MT to any 
extent represented an expanded text would naturally 
have the tendency to render plausible the assumption 
that there were many later interpolations in the book, 
scholars like Spohn, Kueper, Havemick, Wichelhaus, 
Nagelsbach, Keil, Orelli, Schneedorfer, Trochon, 
Kaulen, with more or less erudition, attempted to show 
that & was a truncated text, the translator having 
wilfully or carelessly cut out what seemed to him 
superfluous or unsuitable. The omitted passages 
seemed to them truly Jeremianic, as it was a peculiarity 
of Jeremiah to repeat himself and to quote older 
prophets such as Isaiah, whose book was wholly 
written by that prophet. The growing recognition of 
the late origin of the Isaianic passages quoted or 
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alluded to would have prevented this view, so evidently 
bora of dogmatic prepossessions, from influencing 
scholarly opinion, had not Graf made a bitter attack 
upon whose work he declared to be not even worthy 
of being called a translation. Even Graf seems un- 
consciously to have assumed that & must have had 
before him a text essentially identical with our MT. 
Measuring him with standards of accuracy that it 
would be hazardous to apply to a modern translator 
with the words properly divided and duly pointed, he 
found him guilty of ignorance, superficiality, and arbi- 
trary dealing with the text. The reaction, led by 
Scholz, has tended to establish the good faith of the 
translator. 

# The translator’s knowledge of Hebrew is not always adequate ; 
his grouping of letters (written continuously) into words is some- 
times incorrect, though not so often as has been supposed, the 
error being occasionally on the part of MT ; he uses different 
words to render the same Hebrew term, which sometimes is a 
merit ; he translates according to the sense where the exact 
meaning is known ; he transliterates words known to him when 
they seem to him to be proper names ; he follows the fashion of 
selecting a Greek word of a similar sound to the Hebrew ; he 
sometimes overleaps a phrase by homoeoteleuton. But the fact that 
through long sections he translates word for word, sometimes even 
slavishly following the text where he cannot make out its sense, 
shows his faithfulness. That it was not his principle to leave 
passages that were repeated in the book untranslated when they 
occurred a second time is evident, since out of thirty such cases 
he repeated all but seven, which are clearly secondary. It 
follows still more manifestly from the fact that he translated 
passages occurring in the MT twice only in the second place. 

The tendency of copyists, observable elsewhere, is 
naturally to round off a phrase, to add a title or 
patronymic, and to introduce glosses and appendices. 
There would be a strong presumption in favour of the 
view that @’s original was less annotated than Heb. , even 
if the character of the passages lacking in & did not 
positively demand for them a later date. If the ex- 
planation given above (§ 6) of the growth of the volume 
is correct, the place of 46-51 in @ is likely to be more 
original, and the position of 25 15 ff. is accounted for, 
whilst the arrangement of the oracles, determined on 
different principles, may to some extent be more 
original in MT. 1 

i. Commentaries {modern)'. W. Lowth, 1718; Venema, 1765; 
Dathe, 1779; Blayney, 1784; Dahler, 1825; Rosenmuller, ’26; 

Maurer, ’33 ; Ewald, '40 and ’68 ; Hitzig, 
22. Literature. ’41 and ’66 ; Umbreit, ’42 ; Henderson, *41 ; 

Neumann, ’56-’s8; Graf, ’6*; Keil, '62; 
Nagelsbach, ’63 ; R. Williams, ’71 ; Payne Smith, ’75 ; Le Hir, 
’77; Scholz, r 8o; Schneedorfer, ’81 *, Trochon, ’83 \ Cheyne, 
’83-’85 ; Orelli, ’87; Knabenbauer, ’89; Ball, ’90; Giesebrecht. 
'94 ; Bennett, 95 ; Streane, ’95 ; Myrberg, ’96. 

li. Criticism : ‘Introductions,’ etc. by Cappel, 1624; Morin, 
1633; Hottinger, 1649; Spinoza, 1670; Simon, 1678; Carpzov, 
1714-21; Eichhorn, 1780-83; Michaelis, 1787, may be mentioned 
here. Articles, etc., on Jeremiah by Rbdiger in Ersch und 
Gruber's EnycloPddie ; Cheyne in EBP) ; Nagelsbach in 
PRE( 2) ; Fr. Buhl in PREP) ; Graf in Schenkel, BL; Kleinert 
in Riehm’s HWB; A. B. Davidson, in Hastings’ DB; J. D. 
Michaelis, Anmerkungen zu s. U ebersetzung d. NT, 1790; 
C. G. Hensler, Bemerkungen , '05; J. F. Gaab, Erkldrung 
sckwerer Stellen , ’24; C. W. E. Nagelsbach, Der Prophet 
Jeremias u. Babylon , ’50 ; A. Pierson, Israels Pro/e ten, ’77 ; 
K. Budde, ‘ttber Jer. 50-51,’ JDT, ’78; B. Stade, in ZATW, 
’84, ’85, '92, and in GVI, ’89; F. Schwally, in ZA 7fV, ’88; 
Smend, in AT Rel.-gesch. 238/?.; L. H. K. Bleecker, Jer. 
pro/e tieen tegen de volkeren , 94; A. v. Bulmerincq, Das 

Zukunftsbild d. Propheten Jer., ’94. 

iii. Especially on the text: C. B. Michaelis, Annotations, 
1720 ; J. D. Michaelis, Observationes, 1743 ; J. G. Eichhorn, in 
Repertorium , 1777 ; F. A. Stroth in Repertorium, 1778 ; C. F. 
Scnnurrer, Observationes, 1793-94 ; A. F. G. Leiste, Observa- 
tiones, 1794 ; C. L. Spohn, Jeremias vates, etc., I., 1795, II. 
(ed. F. A. G. Spohn), 1824; T. Roorda, Comm, in aliquot Jer. 
loco, '24 ; A. Kueper, Jeremias librorum ss. interpres, '31 ; 
A. Knobel, Jeremias chaldaizans , ’31 ; J. C. Movers, De 
utriusaue recensionis vaticiniorum Jer. indole et origine, ’37 ; 
J. Wicnelhaus, De Jer. versions Alexandrina, ’47 ; F. BOttcher, 
Aehrenlese, ’49, Neve A ehrenlese, ’64; C. Schulz, Dejer. textus 
heb. mas. et greed Alex, discrebantia, ’61; P. F. FrankI, 
Studien dber die LXX u. Pesctto zu Jer., ’73; A. Scholz, 
Der Mas. Text und die LXX d. B. Jer., ’75; C. Zimmer, 
Aramaismi Jeremiani, ’80; E. Kuehl, Das Verh&ltnisd. Mas. 


1 For a fuller justification of the position taken in this article, 
the writer may be permitted to refer to his forthcoming Intro- 
duction to the Booh of Jeremiah. 
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Jsur LXX in Jer. % *82; Gr&tz, Emendation**, *83 ; G. C. 
Workman, The Text qfjer. t ’89 ; H. P. Smith, ‘ The text of 
Ter.’ in Hebraica , ’87, ‘Targum to Jer.,’ ibuL % '88 ; cp also JBL, 
r go; £. Coste. Die JVeissagungen wider die fremden Vdlker , 
’03 ; H. Conull, in Haupt’s SBOT, ’95 ; A. W. Streane, The 
Double Text of Jer. , ’96. n. S. 

JEREMIAH, EPISTLE OF. An apocryphal com- 
position, professing to have been written by Jeremiah to 
warn the Jews who were to be led captives to Babylonia 
against falling into idolatry. For this purpose the 
vanity of the idols of wood, silver, and gold is elabor- 
ately shown. 

There is no logical arrangement ; but we meet with something 
like a refrain in w. x6 [17], 23 [24], 29 [30], 65 [66], and 69 [70], 
which verses serve at any rate as breaks ; it may be added that 
another formula recurs in slightly varied forms at w. 30 [31], 
40 [41], 44, 46* 5i bait 56* 

The ideas are the commonplaces of the opponents 
of idolatry in post-exilic times (cp Ps. 1154-8 ; 135 15-18 ; 
Is. 449-19 ; Jer. 10 3-9 ; Wisd. 18x0-19, 1613-17). It is 
admitted, except by some Roman Catholic commen- 
tators, that the epistle was written in Greek ; the few 
Hebraisms (e.g. &<pofiouo 6 frT€s d<f>ofiouo 0 i)T€ [v. 4], and 
the use of the future for the present) are nothing un- 
common in Hellenistic Greek. The imitation of 
Jeremiah is not very strenuous ; the author has studied 
this book as most of the later writers have studied it, 
but in a very mechanical way. The statement in v. 2 [3] 
that the Babylonian exile is to last seven generations, 
altered in the Syriac into ‘seventy years,’ contradicts 
Jer. 29 10. It is hardly possible to fix the date exactly, 
and unsafe even to say that the epistle was written 
before 2 Maccabees, the supposed reference to it in 
2 Macc. 3 x ff. being disputed. 

Ball (Far. Apocr. 200) suggests that seven generations ( = 
280) may seem to point to the removal of the Jews from 
Jerusalem to Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter (588 - 280=308). 

The composition is not a mere scholastic exercise. 
It is, as Gifford truly says, ‘ an earnest appeal to persons 
actually living in the midst of heathenism, and needing 
to be warned and encouraged against temptations to 
apostacy.’ In this respect it is parallel to Is. 449-19 and 
the other didactic passages mentioned above. The 
author may, as Fritzsche supposes, have been a Jew of 
Alexandria (note the somewhat turgid style) ; it is no 
objection to this view that, like the author of Is. 449-19, 
he places his work under the aegis of a writer of earlier 
date and established reputation. In fact, in Jer. 29 we 
actually hear of a letter, traditionally asigned to Jeremiah, 
which is adressed to those whom king Nebuchadrezzar 
had carried captives from Jerusalem to Babylon. 

This ‘ epistle ' (on the use of the term see Epistolary 
Literature) is included in the Greek canon, and is found in 
all Greek MSS of the OT except 70, 96, 229 [cursives]. _ In 
the Old Latin, the Old Syriac, and some editions of < 9 , it is 
given as Barucn 6 ; and this is followed in Luther's Bible and in 
EV ; but there is no plausible justification (see Baruch, Boor 
•op). In the Syro.-Hex. the Epistle follows Lamentations. 

E. H. Gifford in Speaker’s Apocrypha , vol. ii. ; Bissell in his 
Apocrypha; Fritzsche, Handbook zu den A pokr., '51 ; Reusch, 
Erkl&rune des B. Baruch , *53 ; Herzfeld, GVI, 

Lit er a tu re. 1 3x6 (’47) ; Nestle, Marginalien , 42 f . ; 

Rothstein, in Die AJokryphen u. Pseudepi- 
graphen des A T, edited by Kautzsch, 1 226-229. 

JEREMIAH, LAMEN TATIONS OF. See Lament- 
ations. 

JERF.MIAS (1) (iep€MlAC [BAL]), i Esd. 934, see 
Jeremai. 

(2) Mt. 10x4 ('lepefiCar [Ti.WH]), RV Jeremiah [q.v.]. 

J EREMIEL ( hirremihel [Lat.], also remihel, cp 
Bensly, ad loc. ; i.e . , ‘ El hurls/ cp Jeremiah), 

‘the archangel/ 4 Esd. 436 (AV^-RV), and hence to 
Be kept distinct from Uriel (AV ; so vriel, Lat c. ; cp 
also Ar 2 ), who is regularly called ‘angel’ According 
to Enoch 9 the four great archangels are Michael, 
Uriel, Gabriel, and Suriel or Raphael See Angel, § 4. 

JEREMOTH. See Jerimoth. 

JEREMY (iep€Mioy [Ti.WH]), Mt. 2i 7 , etc., RV 
Jeremiah [q. v.]. 


JE RIAH OHJT), EV 1 Ch. 28 x 9 24 a 3 . See Jerijah. 

JERIBAI ; cp Jerubbaal, and CIS 

2 70, a bilingual, where the parallel Ass. has iriba ), a name 
in David's army-list (1 Ch. 1 1 46 + ; i&piBei [B], -Bai 
[A], ApiBi [8]. lApeiB [L]). See Ribai. 


JERICHO orrv, uniformly.in Pent , also in 2 K. 25 s 
and [Gi.] 2S.IO5 Jer. 885 and [Gi., Bfi.] Ezra, Neh., Ch. ; 
'irrv in Josh, [uniformly, Gi.], also aK. 24 [£«] 5 15 18; 
hrrr Josh.1821 [B L, not Gi.], 2S. 10 5 [B&.] Jer. 89 s [Ba.] 
Jer. 628 ; nlTY, x K. 10 34 [GI, but Ba. nfTV] ; [«]iep[«Jtx&>, some- 
times with fern, art., i epei\tao, Josh. 21 36 [B] ; NT, t epeiYto and 
tepix<» [in Lk. 19 x] rrjv I ep. ; Jos. Iepixovs [gen. -ovvtoc] or 
4gen. -ovs], whence IcpixovvTtot ; Strabo, Itpucovs). 


A city, assigned to Benjamin (Josh. 18 12 ax), remark- 
able alike from its history and its unique position, (a) 
m __ . . A plausible view explains the name as 

f ‘ the fragrant’ ( >1) ; Ges. (Thes.), 
name. Wetzstein (in Del. JesajaW, 703), etc., 
and many others have acquiesced in it. The allusion 
on this hypothesis will be to the fragrant balsams and 
rose trees of Jericho. It is evident, however, that ' the 
fragrant/ however suitable as a title, can hardly have 
been the primeval name of such an important place. 
(b) Following older commentators, Siegfr. -Stade (Lex.) 
and Sayce (Early Hist . 250) connect the name ‘ Jericho * 
with nv , ' the moon ’ ; it will then be a testimony to the 


early prevalence of moon-worship, as Beth-shemrsh 
[, q . v. ] testifies to that of sun-worship. (Cp Jer. OS 786, 

‘ luna, sive odor ejus.’) (c) There is reason, however, to 
suspect that the true meaning of Jericho is neither 
' fragrant city ' nor ‘ moon city. ’ We shall see presently 
that the original tradition which underlies Josh. 2 re- 
lated to the conquest of a different city from that 
commonly called Jericho, one that bore the name of 
which Jericho is a corruption (presumably a popular 
corruption), and that the true name of both places 
lies concealed under the incorrectly transmitted title 
onDnnvy (EV ‘the city of palm trees’), and is 
SKDrrv Yy, ‘ city of Jerahmeel.’ If this be admitted as 
probable — it would fall into line with other mutilated 
forms of the name Jerahmeel suggested elsewhere (see 
Jerahmeel, § 4) — we must suppose that in primitive 
times a colony of Jerahmeelites settled in the rich plain 
of Jericho, and that, as elsewhere, the primitive name, 
in a shortened form, clung to the spot, even after another 
race had taken possession of it. 

The title nnonn Yy occurs in four passages, but the 
latest of these, 2Ch. 2815, may safely be neglected. 

2 Citvof In Dt 343 < see J° RD AN, § 1) it is 

Palm Ttaes a PP ended to ‘ Jericho ' in a definition 
of the extent of the geographical term 
‘the Circle (of Jordan).’ Judg. I16 gives a statement 
(see Hobab) to the effect that the Kenites joined the 
men of Judah in an invasion of a southern district of 
Palestine ; their starting-point was ononn Yy. Although 
a reference to the historical Jericho would accord with 
the present context of Judg. 1x6/ (see Moore), yet a 
comparison of Nil 21 1-3 makes it very doubtful whether 
the original tradition did not mean rather a place to 
the S. of Judah. 1 It is natural to think of the Tamar 
of 1 K.9i8 (see Tamar), and to suppose that the full 
name of this place was ‘city of palm trees,’ and that 
the title being so appropriate to Jericho (see § 7), 
was inserted in Dt. 34 3 after this place-name. But is 
it really credible that palm trees anciently grew to the 
S. of Judah? Surely not (see Negeb). We must 
therefore seek for some name or title which may have 
been corrupted into onnnn Yy, and can be reasonably 
supposed to have been suitable both for ‘ Jericho and 
for the city to the S. of Judah, of which we are in quest. 
There is such a name or title — VwpnY Yy, ‘city of Jerah- 


1 See Steuemagel on Dt. 843. 
230 
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meel,' otherwise in all probability called VKDrry chjp, 

‘ Kadesh of Jerahmeel ' (out of which yjia-enp, EV 
* Kadesh-Barnea, ' probably sprang). This theory seems 
to throw light on the third passage in which onorm *ry 
occurs, viz., Judg. S13, where we read that 4 Eglon 
gathered to him the bn6 Amalek (i. e . , the bne Jerah- 
meel 1 ), and went and smote Israel, and possessed him- 
self of ononriTy (i.e., Jericho, the city of Jerahmeel).’ 
The 4 Amalekites ’ (Jerahmeelites) naturally supported the 
’Moabite king Eglon, because it roused their indignation 
to see an ancient settlement of their own occupied by 
the bne Israel. 

It is remarkable that no name resembling 4 Jericho ' 
should occur in the Amarna Tablets. In the Book of 

« TatutIaH Joshua we find it mentioned as a city 

Traditions in * ith a w . a11 a " d a gate J 2 , 5 **.)• rich2 
Josh 2 6 (624 7 2t), and governed by its own 

* " ’ king (23). It will be seen, however, 
that this tradition is of doubtful origin ; we may per- 
haps receive further light from excavations. 

The story of the capture of Jericho by the Israelites 
is briefly this 3 (Josh. 2 - 6 ). While the Israelites were en- 
camped at Shittim, on the other side of Jordan, Joshua 
sent two of his men to spy out the land and in the first 
instance Jericho. They found a lodging at Jericho in 
the house of one Rahab a harlot. The king, however, 
got news of their arrival, and sent word to Rahab to 
bring out her guests. But Rahab let the men down 
through the window, after they had guaranteed her life 
and that of her family, for she was aware that Jericho 
was doomed to fall. They fled into the mountains. 4 
Pursuers sought for them for three days in the direction 
of the fords of the Jordan, and then gave up their 
search ; the two spies returned to Joshua. Thereupon 
the Israelites broke up their camp and moved to the 
Jordan. It was a bold step ; for it was the flood-time, 
when the Zdr or wider bed of the river (see Jordan, § 4) 
becomes brimful, so that the water is on a level with 
the banks. But Joshua knew in whom he believed, 
and bade the Israelites pass over. In the van he placed 
twelve men, each carrying a stone, next came the ark, 
then the tribes of Israel. Yahw6 performed a wonder 
for his people ; no sooner did they prepare to cross, 
than the current ol the river was stayed. The host of 
Israel went over, and the twelve stones were set up as 
an ‘everlasting memorial’ at Gilgal, at the eastern 
limit of Jericho (inv rnjp nstfja, Josh. 419). The 


first obstacle of Joshua’s further advance was the strong 
city of Jericho. The 4 captain of the host of Yahw6 ’ 
appeared to Joshua (probably at Gilgal, 5 cp Judg. 2 i), 
to make known his participation in the coming attack 
on Jericho, and (editorial manipulation has obscured 
this point) to give directions as to the course of action 
to be adopted. 6 What form the earlier tradition gave 
to these directions we cannot venture to say. A later 
writer represents the capture thus. Once a day for six 
days Israel went round the city in procession ; the van- 
guard first ; next the priests (carrying seven trumpets 
of rams’ horns) with the ark ; then the rear-guard (cp 
Ark, § 4). On the seventh day the procession made 
its round seven times, and at the seventh time the 
priests blew the trumpets and the people raised the 
battle-cry, whereupon the walls of Jericho fell down. 
Then the conquered city was made hirem — i. e . , all 
living things were killed and the spoil either burnt or 
dedicated to the service of Yahwk A curse was 


1 See Jerahmeel, f 4. ‘ Ammon ’ should perhaps be omitted 
as a corrupt dittogram of 4 Amalek.’ 

a On the 4 wedge (?)of gold, appropriated by Achan, see Gold. 

a Critical results are assumed. 

4 Conder {PEFQ, April 74. P- 38) suggests that the caves 
and rocky precipices of Jebel Karantel (Quarantana) may be 
meant. 

5 The text says which probably means 4 in the domain 
of Jericho ’ ; cp Josh. 4 19. 

6 On Josh. 513^:, see Joshua ii.,7, and cp Ox/. Hex. 2328, 
and Steuemagel ad loc. 


pronounced on the man who should rebuild Jericho 
(see Hiel). 4 But the harlot Rahab and her family — 
even all that belonged to her — Joshua saved alive, so 
that she dwells in the midst of Israel to this day’ 
(Josh. 625). 

In its present form the biblical narrative is composite. 
Successive writers have devoted themselves to the 
4 Criticism of e ^ a ^ K>rat * on °f the details. Analytic 
the text. criticism has been applied to the 
narrative (see Joshua ii. , § 7) ; but its 
results seem to require further revision in the light of a 
more searching criticism of MT. Steuemagel is right 
in assuming the relative originality of © ; but we can no 
more follow & implicitly as a canonical authority than 
MT. The text in all its forms must be subjected to 
a searching criticism. It will thus, for instance, be- 
come plain that Josh. 815-17, which the Qxford editors 
assign to P, is based on an earlier written source. 
We cannot, however, criticise the text of this most 
interesting and elaborate description of the stoppage 
of the waters of the Jordan without some guidance 
from outside. 

Such guidance we receive from four sources: (1) From the 
story of Jacob (Israel); (2) From the story of Jerubbaal ; (3) 
From Dt. 11 39^ 27 a; and (4) From the various evidences in 
early tradition that the tribe of Judah came up into its settle- 
ments through the Negeb, starting from Kadesh-Jerahmeel 
(‘ Bamea ’). 


i. Any one who approaches the story of Jacob with 
a fresh and open mind will be irresistibly led to suspect 
that the crossing of the Jordan by the Israelites under 
the Ephraimite Joshua was, in its original form, parallel 
to the migration of Jacob-Israel across the Jordan, 
which an early tradition placed at the point where it is 
met by the Jabbok. 1 2. The twofold geographical 
relation of Gideon- Jerubbaal (see Gideon) points in the 
same direction ; it is not accidental that the name 
Zarethan occurs in Josh. 3 16 and a parallel form Zererah 
(both forms are corrupt) in Judg. 722. 3. It is 

appropriately remarked on Dt. 27 2 by the Oxford 
editors, 4 The phraseology suggests that the stones were 
to be erected on the actual day of the passage of the 
Jordan. ... Is the distance from the Jordan to Shechem 
forgotten ; does the writer, 4 4 looking back to a distant 
past ” (Driver), fail to take account of the time that 
must have elapsed between the crossing of the river and 
the arrival at Ebal ; or is there a vague reminiscence 
in his mind of the later incident when twelve stones are 
taken up out of the Jordan and placed upright in the 
Gilgal ? ’ Is it not rather a reminiscence, not of the 
‘later incident,’ but of the original tradition of the 
crossing of the Jordan at a more northerly point than 
the fords of Jericho? On Dt. 11 29/. see especially 
Gerizim. 4. If Judah started from Kadesh-Jerahmeel 
we may analogously assume that the Joseph tribes 
entered W. Palestine at a point on the Jordan nearer to 
their ultimate possessions than Jericho. 

The considerations just stated lead to the following 
emendation of the text of Josh. 3 16, 4 (it came to pass) 
that the water stood still ; that which came down from 
above stood as a heap some distance (cp Gen. 21 x 6 ) 
from the ford of Adamah which is opposite Beth-zur ’ * 
(•wriva in i£k jtdtr rnapso prnn). The ‘ford of 
Adamah ' is to be identified with the ford of Damieh, 
which is at the confluence of the Jabbok and the 
Jordan, 16 m. in a direct line from the fords of Jericho. 
Beth-zur must be the name of the fortress which already 
stood on the summit of Kara Sartabeh, 2227 ft. above 


1 This is the spot assigned to the crossing by Stade ( 

138), C. Niebuhr ( Gesch . 1 328), Steuemagel {Dent. 167). 
Against Stade, however, cp GASm. HG 659-662. 

2 The riDlKaiKD of Kt. represents promt tnhapD J is a 
corruption of ipk ; ijjo (for nil) arose from the proximity of is. 
jms is certainly a corruption of njnva (so* Zaretan); 
(KapiaSapctp) indicates a reading |pnp, which, though defended 
by W. E. Stevenson, PEFQ, ’96, p. 82, is certainty wrong. 
Cp Judg. 7 22 (emended ; see Zaretan). See also Adam. 
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the Jordan Valley. 1 It is probable that at the end of 
v. x6 the original narrative had, instead of wtv 
• opposite Jericho,’ “Hjnva * opposite Beth-zur.’ No 
one can reasonably doubt that this geographical defini- 
tion, so inconsistent with the references to Jericho, 
comes from a relatively early source. In short, ac- 
cording .to the earlier tradition, the crossing of the 
Jordan by the Ephraimite Joshua and his followers 
took place near the point where Jacob is also said to 
Have crossed the Jordan — i.e., near the ford of Damieh. 
Nevertheless, the transference of the scene to Jericho is 
not purely arbitrary. There is evidence of a confusion 
of two traditions, one of which referred to the conquest 
by the Judahites of the city of Jerahmeel (probably 
Kadesh-Jerahmeel), and the other to the crossing of 
the Jordan near Damieh by the Ephraimites. The 
story of {he spies 2 and of Rahab [q. v. ] belongs 
properly to the former tradition. ‘Rahab' (3m), or 
rather Rechab (333), or — best of all — Heber (njn), is 
certainly the representative of the Rechabites, or 
Heberites, a second name of the Kenites [g. v.], who, 
as we infer from Judg. 1 16, anciently dwelt in the ‘ city 
of Jerahmeel ’ (MT ‘city of palm trees, ’ but see § 2), 
though not themselves Jerahmeelites ( = Amalekites, cp 
1 S. 15 x 6 ). These Rechabites 8 or Kenites held the 
position of a protected tribe, or, putting this into 
symbolic phraseology, Rahab- Rechab was a ‘harlot.’ 4 
Now we can really profess to understand the statement 
in Josh. 2 1 that Joshua’s two spies found lodging in the 
house of a harlot The detail was not suggested by 
considerations of expediency, — ‘for strangers to turn 
into such a house would excite the least suspicion’ 
(Steuemagel) ; it is an anticipation of the historical 
relation between Kain and Israel. As the narrator 


says, ‘Rahab dwells in Israel unto this day’ (Josh. 
625), i.e., the Kenites still dwelt among the Judahites 
as a protected tribe in the narrator’s times. 

It is needless to ask what suggested the story of the 
falling down of the walls of Jericho. As Steuemagel 
fi The truly says (151), the popular imagin- 
. ' ation clothed the conviction that all 

?« Wh £ Israel’s successes were due to Yahwfe’s 
J *°' help in the form of history. Among 
the instances of this he mentions the ‘ drying up of the 
Jordan ’ and the falling down of the walls of Jericho. 
For the first of these reputed wonders Steuernagel’s 
explanation is hardly sufficient. The biblical writers 
show a certain economy in the distribution of wonders. 
It was necessary that the walls of Jericho should fall 
down. Only by supernatural means could the untrained 
host of Joshua capture a fortified city ; G. A. Smith 
goes a little too far when he says (pp. 267 f ) that the 
statement in Josh. 620 is ‘the soberest summary of all 
Jericho’s history.’ But it was not necessary that the 
current of the Jordan’s waters should be stayed ; a ford 
suited Jacob, and might as well have suited Joshua. 
There must have been some natural phenomenon — 
probably one which had occurred within the first 
narrator's knowledge — which suggested the story of 
the waters that stood up as a heap, and Clermont- 
Ganneau has brought from a Paris MS an Arabic 
historian’s account of just such a historical phenomenon 


as we require for our purpose. 

ThestatementofNowairi(as reported by Lt-CoL C. M.Watson 
in PEFQ , *95, pp. 253^) is that in 66 4 a.h. (=1266 a.d.) 
Bibars I., then Sultan of Egypt, caused a bridge to be built 
across the Jordan for strategical purposes. * The bridge is in 
the neighbourhood of D&mieh, between it and Kariwi,® and 


1 The Talmudic *3030 an d the biblical jm# have the same 
origin — innV3* See Zasethan. 

2 Cp the story of the spies in Nu. 18. 

8 We postpone the question as to the right name of this tribe. 
4 Ewald’s suggestion (GK/ 2348, n. x) is most unjust to the 
peojple of Jericho, and finds no support in the narrative (see 

6 The diacritical points are wanting in the MS of Nowairi ; 
Clermont-Ganneau reads the name Kariwi. gariwl is almost 
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there happened in connection with it a wonderful thing, the like 
of which was never heard of.’ When the bridge was completed, 
part of the piers gave way, and in the night preceding the 8tn 
Dec. 1267 ‘the waters, of the river ceasea to flow.’ The 
phenomenon was investigated and it appeared ‘ that a lofty 
mound which overlooked the river on the west had fallen into 
it and dammed it up. . . . The water was h&ld up, and had 
spread itself over the valley above the dam.’ It ‘ was arrested 
from midnight until the fourth hour of the day. Then the 
water prevailed over the dam and broke it up.’ For Nowairi 
the occurrence was extraordinary indeed, but quite a natural 
phenomenon. The situation described can be sufficiently made 
out Damieh is well known, and on the west bank, just opposite 
Damieh, there is a district called Tarawa. Formerly, however, 
this name was given to a town which was in the centre of a 
district where sugar-cane was cultivated. An examination of 
the ground confirms Clermont-Ganneau’s view of the meaning, 
for a little above the ford, where the Wady ZerkS joins the 
Jordan, are the remains of an old bridge which is probably the 
very bridge erected in 1266 a.d. by command of Bibars 1. 

The physical character of this phenomenon forcibly 
recalls that described in Joshua. Nowairi states that it 
occurred at a time when the Jordan was in full flood ; 
the Hebrew narrator makes a similar statement. 
Nowairi, it is true, dates the event the 8th December ; 
the Hebrew narrator specifies the time of harvest 
(March?); but on the essential point, as already 
noticed, they agree. The point where the landslip 
described by Nowairi took place, is one where minor 
landslips still occur, and a large one, such as the Arabic 
and the Hebrew narrators describe, might again dam up 
the Jordan, and let it run off into the Dead Sea, leaving 
the bed temporarily dry. 

We have thus gained something for the traditional 
history of Kadesh-Jerahmeel and for that of the ford 
- . of Adamah ; but we have lost our sole 

WW? 1 aut h°rity for the early history of the city 

DlDllc&i ] cnown 35 Jericho. Hence the first trust- 
references. wort ky historical notice of Jericho is in 
2S. 10 5, where Jericho appears as a city of the realm 
of David. We may assume, but we do not know, that 
it was fortified in his time. It was at any rate either 
fortified or refortified by Hiel (q.v. ), if we should not 
rather ascribe the act to Jehu, and regard it as a 
precaution against Aramaean invasion (1 K. 16 34; see 
Jehu, § 3). Judaea, as Prof. G. A. Smith remarks, 
could never keep Jericho. As a Benjamite town it fell 
to Northern Israel, while Northern Israel lasted. In 
later times it fell to Bacchides and the Syrians ; Bacchides 
fortified it against Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Macc. 9 50). 
The cause of this will be plain later. Here we have to 
add that a company of prophets made Jericho their 
home in the days of Elijah and Elisha (2 K. 2 4 /. ), and 
that Elisha was said to have healed the water of the 
chief fountain of the city (v. 19 f.\ cp Jos. BJ iv. 83). 
The fountain meant is no doubt the 'Ain es- Sultan, 
sometimes called Elisha's Fountain. In the great post- 
exilic list (Ezra 234 Neh. 736) the men of Jericho are 
reckoned at 345 ; Jericho was also represented among 
Nehemiah’s builders at Jerusalem (Neh. 32). At the 
fortress of Dok ('Ain ed-Duk ; see Docus), near 
Jericho, that noble Maccabee, Simon, was murdered by 
his son-in-law Ptolemy (1 Macc. 16 15). 

See further GASm. HG 267/. Dean Stanley’s expression, 

1 the key of Palestine,’ applied to Jericho, is hardly accurate. 

Christian tradition fixed the site of the temptation of 
Christ at the hill Quarantana (Jebel Karantel) to the 
W. of the 'Ain es- Sultan ; the reputed scene of the bap- 
tism was also near Jericho (see Jordan, § 2 [7]). The 
Gospels, however, have something much better to tell 
us. At the close of Christ’s ministry, as he was leaving 
Jericho on his way to Jerusalem, he healed a blind man 
called Bartim^eus [7. v. ]. It was necessary, as Farrar 
rightly says, to rest at Jericho before entering on the 
rough and rocky gorge which led up towards Jerusalem, 

certainly the Kopicu of Jos. A nt. xiv. 8462; BJx. 6 5 iv. 8 x. See 
Gildemeister, ZDPV 4 245 f. (’81); Schfir., Buhl, and Grit* 
(MGWJ 81 14 ff. 1*823) assent ; G. A. Smith’s reasons for 
doubting (HG 353, n. 5) seem insufficient. The present writer 
would further identify this fertile spot with the Abel-meholah of 
the OT. 
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but we cannot attach weight with him 1 to Macknight’s 
suggestion that the discrepancy between Mt. and Mk. 
on the one hand and Lk. on the other may be met by 
the supposition that the scene of the occurrence lay 
between the two Jerichos — i. e . , that according to Lk. 
Jesus was approaching New Jericho, while according to 
Mt. and Mk. he was leaving Old Jericho. A reference 
to Old Jericho would have been unmeaning, for it was 
then uninhabited, nor could ‘ Jericho ’ at this time mean 
anything but the city which was given by Antony to 
Cleopatra and redeemed by Herod the Great. The 
narrative is of the highest interest. It may be taken by 
some to confirm the historicity of the Messianic entrance 
of Jesus into Jerusalem, for cures of bodily evils were 
doubtless considered to be characteristic acts of the 
Messiah, and the story of Bartimaeus may suggest that 
the movement of which we have the climax in Mk. 
11 1- io gathered strength in Jericho. Keim (Jesus von 
Naz. 85 a/) has put the case for the historicity of the 
Bartimaeus narrative in a very attractive way (cp 
Bartimaeus, § 1) ; on the other hand, there are 
difficulties in admitting the 4 triumphal entry ’ as a 
part of the most primitive tradition (see Hosanna) 
which cannot but affect the historicity of the story of 
Bartimaeus. The narrative, however, must at any rate 
be very early — so full is it of nature and verisimilitude, 
and it is 4 by far the best attested of all the stories of 
the healing of the blind in the Gospels.’ The story of 
Zacchaeus is not less natural. Not a few 4 publicans ' 
must have been needed to secure the revenues accruing 
from the traffic in the famous balsam, and the mur- 
muring of the multitude at the grace shown to a 
4 sinner ’ is easily intelligible. Still there are difficulties 
(see ZACCHAEUS) in the way of conceding more than an 
ideal truth to this delightful story, of which Lk. is the 
only narrator. Disciples full of the spirit of Jesus 
might surely be able to fill up the gaps in tradition by 
imagining such a scene as that of the 4 conversion ’ of 
Zacchaeus. Should we have lost anything if docu- 
mentary evidence of this almost involuntary imaginative 
creation could be produced? Is the story (also only 
reported by Lk. ) of the man who 4 went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves ’ (Lk. 10 30^) 
less effective or less prized because we know that it is 
only ideally true ? 

4 No great man,’ says Prof. G. A. Smith, 4 was bom 
in Jericho ; no heroic deed was ever done in her. ’ 2 It 

7 Later * s P° ss ^ e ' ndeed, that the most detested 

Hiatorv man * n t ^ le history °f Christianity was bom 
there ; the name Judas Iscariotes should 
perhaps be Judas Ierichotes — i.e . , Judasof Jericho (unless 
indeed the title belongs primarily to his father ; see 
Judas Iscariot). The chief historical name closely 
connected with Jericho is that of Herod, who beautified 
the city, and retired to it to die (Jos. Ant. xvii. 65). 
The place is often mentioned in the later history. Both 
Pompey and Vespasian took the city and fortified it, 
rather perhaps as a source of supplies than as a base of 
operations. 8 Its natural wealth, chiefly owing to the 
precious balsam, made it a coveted possession. Herod’s 
Roman allies sacked it (Jos. BJ \. 156 ), and Herod 
himself was glad to farm Jericho and its plain from 
Cleopatra, to whom Anthony had assigned them (Jos. 
Ant. xv. 4a). Here as elsewhere he proved himself a 
great builder — palaces and public buildings sprang up 
as by magic (Ant. xvi. 5 a ; BJ i. 21 4 9 ; cp Herod). 
After his death Simon, a former slave of Herod, aspir- 
ing to be king, burned and plundered the palace (Ant. 
xvii. 10 6), which, however, was magnificently rebuilt by 
Archelaus. Most important of all, Archelaus diverted 
water from a village called Neara, to irrigate the plain, 
in which he had just planted palm trees (Ant. xvii. 13 x). 
In the time of Josephus Jericho was the seat of one of 

l Lift of Christ. 5x9, n. a; cp Plummer, St. Luke t 439 
(against Macknight). 

a GASm. HG 268. 3 Ibid. 


the eleven toparchies or administrative districts (BJ 
iii. 35)* On the approach of Vespasian the inhabitants 
fled to the mountains ; unopposed, he erected a citadel, 
and placed a garrison in it (BJ iv. 8 a 9 *). To a great 
extent, says Josephus, the city had been destroyed before 
the coming of the Romans (BJ 'ix. 8 a). But the damage 
must soon have been repaired. The notices of Pliny, 
subsequent to the Roman war, leave no doubt as to 
the prosperity of Jericho, caused by its fine plant- 
ations of palm trees and balsam trees. It is also 
mentioned by Ptolemy and by Galen in the second 
century a.d., and existed in the time of Caracalla, 
according to a statement of Origen preserved in 
Eusebius. 1 In the list of the principal cities of Judaea 
given by Ammianus Marcellinus (end of 4th cent. ) it is 
conspicuous by its absence. We may presume that 
some calamity had happened to it, and Reinach 3 with 
much probability supposes that the famous passage 
of Solinus (ed. Mommsen, 356 ) — 4 Judaeae caput fuit 
Hierosolyma, sed excisa est ; successit Hierichus, et 
haec desivit, Artaxerxis bello subacta’ — refers to a 
destruction of Jericho (probably by the Romans) in 
connection with the invasion of Syria by Ardashir the 
founder of the Persian dyqpsty of the Sassanidae, who 
assumed the venerated name of Artaxerxes (cp ISAIAH 
ii. § 13, n. 2). If so, the date of the event must be 
placed about 230 a.d. It is probably to this event that 
Jerome refers in his treatise on the Site and Names of 
Hebrew Places ; the phraseology points very strongly 
to this view. 8 

Jericho began to be resorted to by pilgrims in the 
fourth century, and the sacred sites sprang into view. 

8. Christian T he Bordeaux pil S™ (333 a.d.) saw 
. .... the sycomore tree of Zacchaeus, and 

vraaraon . t ^ e house of Rahab immediately above 
Elisha’s Fountain. In the time of Theodosius, however 
(530 a.d. ), the site of the latter had been shifted. 
Bishop Arculf (towards 700 a.d.) found the whole site 
of the city covered with cornfields and vineyards, with- 
out any habitations, but the walls of the 'house of 
Rahab’ were still standing, though without a roof. 
Between the city and the Jordan were large groves of 
palm trees, interspersed with open spaces, in which 
were almost innumerable houses, inhabited by a diminu- 
tive sort of men of the race of Canaan. (There are 
still the marks of degradation in the Bedouins of Jericho. ) 
Saewulf ( 1 102 a. d. ) speaks of Jericho as 4 the garden of 
Abraham ’ ; it is in a land covered with trees and pro- 
ducing all kinds of palms and other fruits. In the 
fourteenth century Sir John Maundeville speaks again 
of the Garden of Abraham, but places it at the foot of 
the Quarantana. 4 Upon that hill Abraham dwelt a 
long while ; therefore it is called Abraham’s Garden. ’ 

The Jericho of the Bordeaux Pilgrim was at the base 
of the mountains ; he places the more ancient city at 
Elisha’s Fountain. No doubt this 
view is correct. No other site would 
be at all probable. 4 Three fine springs 
are found within but a small distance of one another, 
while the rest of the plain can show but one, and that 
far less considerable ’ (Conder). The chief of these is 
the 'Ain es- Sultan — a beautiful fountain of sweet, 
palatable water which bursts forth at the E. foot of a 
long tell or mound, over 1200 ft in length from N. to 
S. , and about 50 ft. in height. Superimposed are four 
other mounds (one of them a ridge) at the edges, the 
NW. or highest being some 90 ft. above the fountain, 


1 Eus. HE 6 16 ; an ancient Greek version of the OT, the 
vi. or vii. in the Hexapla, is said to have been found in Jerusalem 
in a cask in the time of Antoninus son of Severus ; cp Field, 


Hex. 1 45. 

3 4 La deuxifcme mine de Jdricho,* Kohut Memorial Volume 

Wb'M, Sed et haec eo tempore quo Jerusalem oppug- 
nabatur a Romanis propter pemdiam civium capta atque 
destructa est. Pro qua tertia aedificata est civitas quae usque 
hodie permanet, et ostenduntur u triusque urbis vestigia usque 
in praesentem diem. 
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but not more than 60 or 70 ft. above the ground at the 
W. Dr. Bliss 1 offers the opinion that the tell is a mass 
of clibris caused by the ruin of several mud-brick towns 
over the first Jericho. For the remains of the second 
or Herodian city we must go to the S. bank of the 
Wady el- Kelt, nearly two miles W. of the modem 
village. Here there are abundant remains of an ancient 
city, and similar ruins N. of 'Ain es-Sultan suggest 
that the Herodian Jericho may have extended in this 
direction also, the interval between the sites being filled 
up with detached villas. According to Conder 2 the 
Byzantine Jericho ‘is represented by the foundations 
and fragments of cornice and capital, over which the 
rider stumbles among the thorn-groves E. of the 'Ain 
es-Sultan. ’ The fourth Jericho — that of the Crusaders 
— was on the site of the present village. The square 
tower on the SE. of Erlha (so the village is called) is 
'such a one as the Crusaders erected along their 
pilgrim roads,’ 8 though since the fifteenth century it has 
been said to occupy the site of the House of Zacchaeus. 

The ancient road from Jerusalem to Jericho zigzags 
down the bare mountain side, close to the S. bank of the 

10 . Situation Wa ,^ / ew mountain g° r ? e u s 

. _ . . m Western Bands can compare with 

01 Jencno. it It is one of the most stup e n dous 

chasms in the ‘ancient mountains,’ so narrow that one 
can hardly measure twenty yards across at the bottom, 
so deep that one can only just see the slender torrent 
stream which winds along amidst canes and rank rushes 
to the Jordan. At last the prospect widens, and we get a 
complete view of the vast plain of Jericho. Half a mile 
from the foot of the pass we perceive an ancient 
reservoir, now dry, perhaps the remains of a pool con- 
structed by Herod ; for here no doubt is the site of the 
Herodian Jericho. Shortly afterwards we pass under a 
handsome aqueduct crossing the Kelt, and at this point 
we have our choice whether to seek out Elisha’s Fountain 
or the squalid village of Erlha. The vegetation now 
becomes very luxuriant. Palm groves, balsam trees, 
and sugar-canes 4 have disappeared (see Balsam, Palm 
Tree), though in 1874 a solitary palm tree still grew 
close to the tower of Erlha, and another clump in the 
valley N. of Kasr el-Hajla. 5 Yet the few fields of 
wheat and Indian corn, and the few orchards of figs and 
pomegranates, give some idea of what the soil would 
yield if properly irrigated and cultivated. Josephus’s 
picture of Jericho (BJ iv. 83) well deserves reading. 
The site is on all accounts profoundly interesting, and 
Tell es-Sultin will no doubt one day be excavated. 
Meantime the Christian traveller will delight himself 
with the unaltered fountain of ancient Jericho 6 and will 
walk with interest on the S. bank of the Kelt where the 
feet of Jesus doubtless trod. 7 Nor will the tiring 
excursion to the hermit’s caverns on the Mountain of 
the Temptation be altogether unrewarded. 

On the plants and birds, and on the physical circumstances of 
Jericho, see Jordan ; and on the site ot Gilgal, see Gilgal. Cp 
also John the Baptist. T. K. C. 

JERIEL 1 El sees,* § 31), in a genealogy of 

ISSACHAR (§7): I Ch. 7 a (p€l HA [B], l€peHA [A], 
IAPOYhA [L]). A corruption of ‘Jerahmeel’; see 
Rephaiah. 

JERUAH (WT, fin*, ‘ Yahw6 sees,' § 31 ; t upias 
[AL]), first of the ‘sons of Hebron’: 1 Ch. 28 19 2427 (EV 
Jeriah) 2631 (iSovS [on the form, see Ki. SBOT ], t vfitip.au, 
TovSeia? [B], itpia, itStov [A], [bis] [L]) ; see Hebron ii., x. 

JERIMOTH and JEREMOTH (JYlDn) and flton* 
mDT; see Names, § 75, and cp the place-name 
Jarmuth ; ApeiMcoO [B], iep[e]iMO >0 [AL]). 

1 PEFQ , *94, p. 176 ^ ; cp ‘ Jericho,’ in Hastings’ DB 2 581 6. 

3 Tentwork , 2 7. 

8 Tentwork , 2 7. 

4 See Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 39 6/. 

8 Conder, PEFQ , April ’74, p. 39. 

6 For a charming description see De Vogite, Syrie, Palestine. 
AthosC 8 7 ),i S 6 . 

7 Cp Tristram, Land qf Israel, 220. 


1, a, 3. Three Benjamites, xCh.77 (n*ID**V EV Jerimoth, 
tepipovd [A], tepepi. [L], v. 8 [niD'T, AV Jerimoth, RV Jeremoth, 
avprt(ito9 [B], 1 tpp.. [L]), and x Ch. 8x4 (EV Jeremoth, ftiDT, 
iapttfjLt»i$ [B], [A]). For the last cp Jbroham, 2. 

4. One of David’s heroes, also of Benjamin, x Ch. 12 5 (rite'T, 
EV Jerimoth, o peipovO [B], tapip. [A], opitymovt [K], ipipuoO [L]). 

5. b. Mushi, a Merarite Levite, 1 Ch. 2823 (nto*V, EV 
Jeremoth, tapi/urf [A]); ib. 24 30 (ntD’T, EV Jerimoth).' The 
name should perhaps be read OrtT (a mutilated form of Jerah- 
meel). Note the proximity of Mahli and Jerahmeel (Che.). 
See Genealogies 1., § 7 [v.]. 

6. A son of Heman, 1 Ch. 264 (nion\ EV Jerimoth, icpeptoO 
[B], itpifiovO [A], v. 22 (n’lDT, EV Jeremoth, epeiptaB [B], 
itpipovQ [L]). The name should perhaps be Jeroham (DnV, cp 
no. 3 above). 

7. A levitical overseer, 2 Ch. 81x3 (nto*T, EV Jerimoth, 

itptLfuoB [B]). 

8. b. Azriel, of Naphtali, x Ch. 27 19 (rfiD"V, AV Jerimoth, RV 
Jeremoth, epei/xioB [B], leptaovd [AL]). 

9. Father of Mahalath, Rehoboam’s wife, and son of David, 
2 Ch. 11 18 (H'lD'T, EV Jerimoth, tppovd [A], tepi/u,. [BL]). 
Miswritten, according to Che., for Ithream (q.v .). 

Among those in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 
§ 5 end) are mentioned three of this name : — 


xo. One of the b'ne Elam, Ezra 10 26 (niDT, EV Jeremoth, 
uiptip.oiO [B], tapipatB [K]), in 1 Esd. 927 Hieremoth (1 tptpuuiO 
[BA]). 


11. One of the b’ne Zattu, Ezra 10 27(7^. tyiuv [BJ. app.T [R], 
[§AL]) [A], lep. [L]), in 1 Esd. 9 28 Jarimoth (iap[e]i/juo0 

12. RV following Kt. in Ezral029 reads Jeremoth, one of 
the b’ne Bani ; AV, however, has ‘and Ramoth,’ in accordance 


with the J£r. (n'lDTI, kou fj.rffj.uiv [B] . . . fnjvwv [R], . . . prffUxjQ 
[A], prp.fi. [L]); in 1 Esd. 930 Hieremoth (tepepuotf [BA], aptp. 


JEEIOTH (ntorv. § 75 ; iep[e]iu >0 [AL]), one of 
the wives of Caleb (q.v. ) ; perhaps originally a place- 
name, 1 Ch. 2 18 (eAu *)0 [B]). See Azubah. 

JEROBOAM (DT^T, ‘Amm fights’ 1 [see Ammi, 
Names with, § 3]. More probably a modification of 
Syrv, Jerubbaal [like cyarN Jashobeam, from byiv' 
= Spa b^’k] ; cp lepoj SaaX, Hos. 10 14 [AQ a ], where 
has lepofSoa/j. ; so Klost. [Gesck. 189] and Marq. [Fund. 
15] ; Gray, HPN 59 ('96) and Ki. [Kon. ’99] adhere 
to the usual Heb. sense of Dy, 4 people ’ ; Ki. ‘ the clan 
is numerous’ ; cp the doubt as to the meaning of 
Hammurabi (see Ham) ; a play on the name seems at 
any rate to be proved [see Rehoboam] ; lepoSoap. 
[BAL]). 

1. Jeroboam I., the first king of N. Israel (ctrc. 930 
B.C.). Dean Stanley’s sketch of this king (Smith’s DB, 
s.v.) was based on the separate account contained in 
1 K. 1225-39 (Lag.), or 1143^-1224^ (Swete), which 
is Lucian’s text of <S (cp Text and Versions, § 52^). 
Recently the same line has been taken by some good 
critics. It conduces greatly to a genuine comprehen- 
sion of Jeroboam, especially if the underlying text be first 
of all carefully purified from its errors. We thus arrive 
at the following view of the rise of Jeroboam. He was 
an Ephraimite of the clan of Nabat or Nabath (vapa r, 
vafiad ; cp Naboth) ; but his mother came from the 
same N. Arabian land of Musri 2 to which the mother of 
Hadad III. of Edom belonged. This half-Arabian 
extraction is of importance not only with reference to 
his name [see above], but also as illustrating the second 
chapter of his history. It did not lessen his Israelitish 
sympathy ; but it gave him a second home to flee to. 
His abilities soon marked him out as a leader of men ; 
Solomon, we are told, made him superintendent (Apxovra 

1 So Neubauer, Sayce, Hommel ( ZDMG , ’95, p. 526), Che 
(JQR 11 559 [’99]). 

3 See JQR, l.c. In 1 K. 1126=1228 L, nyiut, hjdVk and 
ilJtt (BL nbpvrj) are all, most probably, corruptions of nnsD. The 
true text is approached by ®, 6 EQpadei ex [rifr] Sapetpa vioe 
yvvcuKb? tfpa* (x K. 11 26 BL), ue., ns?K*J 3 Tlx n’?D *rnM«n 
’"▼TF?* ^ or a similar critical conjecture, see Hadad, 3, and cp 
Mizraim. 
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cKvrdkTfs = ^ Tb, i K. 12a8 BL) of the corvee imposed 
on the Ephraimites (cp District). Jeroboam, no 
doubt, felt patriotic or tribal indignation at Solomon's 
despotism, and also saw in the situation great possi- 
bilities for himself. He fortified his native city (not 
Zereda, but Tirzah, or rather Bethzur ; see Tirzah), 
nominally perhaps for Solomon (1229© BL ), but really 
for himself, and, like the equally ambitious Absalom 
(if in 2 S. 15 1 we render ‘chariots' ; see <S) procured 
chariots and horses, a sign of his pretensions to the 
throne, and of his readiness for warlike operations. 
(The Greek actually fixes the number of the chariots 
at 300.) Jeroboam had not sufficiently matured his 
plans, however, and he escaped the punishment which 
Solomon designed for him only by a hasty flight to the 
country of his mother. There he enjoyed the protection, 
not of course of Shishak, 1 but of Pir’u, king of Musri ; 
the statement that he married an Egyptian princess 
implies a confusion of his story with that of Hadad 
(see Hadad, 3). 

On the death of Solomon, Jeroboam returned to Tirzah 2 
(Bethzur), strong in the consciousness of his unimpaired 
popularity. Though he doubtless knew the incapacity 
of the son of Solomon, he was too wise to commit any 
overt act of rebellion, and suffered Rehobo am to assume 
the crown. If Lucian's text can be trusted, it was 
during this period that his son Abijah fell sick and 
died ; it is not very likely, however, that such was the 
meaning of the original tradition. Another statement 
of Lucian’s text, which apparently relates to this period, 
is that he fortified — i.e. , still further fortified — his native 
city (I239 L, 1224/. B). One can hardly believe even 
this. Rehoboam would surely not have ventured to 
Shechem without a bodyguard 8 if his father’s old enemy 
had made himself so strong. At any rate, Jeroboam 
must have arranged the details of his plot when, as 
Lucian’s text states, he 4 went to Shechem which is in 
Mount Ephraim, and assembled there all the tribes of 
[northern?] Israel, and Rehoboam (a N. Israelite on 
his mother’s side ; see Rehoboam), son of Solomon, went 
up thither ’ (<S L , 1 K. 13 14, @ B 12 24 m ). The heads of 
the tribes laid their wishes before Rehoboam ; they depre- 
cated a continuance of the old despotic policy. Reho- 
boam acted as Jeroboam foresaw that he would. By his 
arrogant answer to the tribesmen he pronounced sentence 
on himself and his dynasty. 

Of Jeroboam’s subsequent history we have only 
fragmentary notices. Shishak’s predatory invasion 
extended to N. Israel (see Egypt, § 63, and Shishak) ; 
did the bold usurper make no attempt to oppose it? 
Had the fortification of Penuel, a place on the E. of the 
Jordan, any connection with this raid ? 4 That Shechem 
also was fortified, needs, of course, no explanation. 
There was the possible danger of an invasion from 
Judah. The narrative in 1 K. 12 21-24 may perhaps be 
believed when it states that the Judahites on one great 
occasion retreated, though in its present form it is un- 
acceptable (see Ki. ) ; but there is no detailed statement 
of successes of Jeroboam, and we know that the war 
was handed on by Rehoboam to his successors. 6 Jero- 
boam also directed his attention to religion. The 
redactor of Kings had before him a record of certain 
important changes effected by this king, who aimed, on 
political grounds, at severing the religious intercourse 
between Israel and Judah. A great yearly festival 
was appointed on the fifteenth day of the eighth month, 
‘like the festival in Judah,’ and two golden or gilded 
images in the form of bulls were placed in the sanctuaries 
of Bethel and Dan (see Calf, Golden ; Idolatry, 
§ 6). These images were in the eyes of the redactor 

1 p&'p in x K. 11 40 is an interpolation, or rather perhaps v. 40 
has taken the place of some fuller, as well as more accurate, 
statements. 

2 So L at 12 3o(Lag. =12 24/C, B in Sw.), and originally MT of 
11 40 (cp 12 2 MT and 11 43 ®). 

3 1 K. 12 18 clearly implies this. 

4 So Stade. 6 So Kittel. 
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‘the sin of Jeroboam, which he made Israel to sin ,’ 1 
and which ultimately ruined, not only the house of 
Jeroboam, but also the kingdom of Israel. 

The three narratives in which prophets appear (x K. 11 29-39 
14 x-i8 and 18 x-32) cannot be treated as historical. The last of 
the three expresses a purely mechanical conception of prophecy. 
The other two are the expressions of a faith that God directs 
human affairs which is religiously valuable ; they are none the 
less idealising constructions of history. It is possible, however, 
that Jeroboam had friendly relations with a prophet residing at 
Shiloh named Ahijah (in x K. 11 29 for D’VmTD read QHSSD, 2 
‘ from Mizrim (Mu§ri).’ The northern prophets were of course 
on Jeroboam’s side. Possibly too a son of Jeroboam, named 
Abijah, may have fallen sick and died, though the circumstance 
that ®bl makes Abijah the son of Jeroboam’s Egyptian wife, 
may suggest scepticism as to Abijah's existence. The death of 
Abijah would naturally be interpreted as a sign of the divine dis- 
pleasure, at any rate by those unfriendly to Jeroboam. On the 
criticism of the Jeroboam-narratives see Klostermann (especially 
on the text), Winckler (AT Untersuch. 1-15, GI 2 273), Benz, 
and Ki. (comm.), and Cheyne (JQR 11 556 ff. [’99]). 

2. Jeroboam II. ben Joash, fourth king of the line 
of Jehu (782-743 b.c. ). The fragmentary account in 
2 K. 1423-29 permits us to see that the compiler knew 
more about Jeroboam than he has cared to communicate. 

‘ The rest of the matters of Jeroboam, and his martial 
prowess, and how he warred ’ — all this has no interest 
for the writer, who is absorbed in the thought of the 
approaching captivity of Israel, and regards Jeroboam’s 
successes against foreign foes as only a breathing-time 
granted to Israel in mercy (2 K. 13 23). Even what 
he communicates has not come down to us in a per- 
fectly intelligible form. 3 We can understand the 
statement in 2 K. 14 25 that Jeroboam ‘recovered the 
territory of Israel from the approach to Hamath (the 
old Solomonic northern limit) as far as the sea of the 
Arabah ’ (i.e., the Dead Sea), and we can realise that 
this must have involved victories over Aram. When 
we are told, however, that ‘ he recovered Damascus, 
and Hamath [which had belonged] to Judah, for Israel ’ 
(v. 28 RV), we are perplexed. The Assyrian king Ram- 
man-nirari (see Assyria, § 32) would never have allowed 
Jeroboam to conquer Damascus, 4 and, as for Hamath, 
it never did belong to Judah — the supposed Assyrio- 
logical evidence (see Uzziah) having proved to be 
illusory. The original text must simply have said that 
N. Israelitish regions which had been conquered by 
Aram were recovered by Jeroboam, and we may perhaps 
discern underneath the present text the statement ‘ and 
how he recovered Manasseh and Ramoth-gilead from 
the hand of Benhadad son of Hazael.’ 6 Jeroboam II. 
was in fact the ‘ helper ’ or ‘ saviour ’ anticipated by the 
prophet Jonah [q. v. ]. Of his other warlike enterprises, 
no information has reached us. Probably he continued 
to exercise, or at least to claim, suzerainty over Judah ; 
at any rate Azariah does not appear to have followed 
the bad example of Amaziah (2 K. 14 8-14). Many 
scholars (e.g. , Ewald) infer from 2 K. 14 25 that 
Jeroboam conquered the land of Moab. Certainly the 
description does not absolutely forbid this view, which 
is recommended to some by the light which it may 
seem to throw on the ‘ oracle of Moab ’ in Is. 15-16 12. 8 

1 The phrase occurs constantly in Kings, but nowhere in 
Chronicles. Ben-Sira has it once (Ecclus. 47 23). 

2 Cp ®bl 1 K. 11 43^. Klo. DHSED, ‘ from Egypt.’ 

8 See Ewald, Hist. 4 X24, n. 3 ; and especially Klo. and Ben- 
zinger, ad loc. 

4 GASm. is content with supposing that he ‘ occupied at least 
part of the territory of Damascus ’ (Twelve Prophets , 1 32). 

6 ^NTrrp mnC-p td! -tyVa nbrnni nrjDviK. Cp 2 K. 10 33 ; 
also 1 K. 22 3 2 K. 8 28. The latter part is from Klostermann. 
Winckler 's suggestion (Gesch. 148) is too hazardous ; Ew.’s 
(GVI 8603) ana Schr.'s (COT 1 208) are quite inadequate. 

® In this case the announcement of the destruction of Moab 
in Am. 2 2 received a sp>eedy fulfilment, and it is perhaps not an 
accident that the earliest OT mention of the important Moabite 
city KeriyyOth (see Kerioth), occurs in this eighth century 
prophet (Am. 2 2). On the other hand, when some critics use 
Am. 6 14 (‘ from the approach to Hamath as far as the Wady of 
the 'Arabah ^ to prove that Israel’s territory extended over 
Moab, we must for various reasons decline to follow them. Cp 
Wellhausen, ad loc. — F.B. 
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On the other hand, it is very far from certain that Is. 
15-16 za is a pre-exilic work (see Isaiah ii. , § 9), and 
we may fairly suppose that if Jeroboam had really 
made such an important conquest, the redactor would 
have referred to it in distinct terms. Enough reason, 
however, remains for regarding Jeroboam II. as the 
most successful of the N. Israelitish kings, and we may 
be sure that in more ideal aspects his long reign 
deserved to be remembered. It was probably in this 
period that the Elohist (E) wrote, and the prophetic 
ministry of Amos and Hosea certainly falls in Jeroboam’s 
time. The records of these prophets supplement to 
some extent the scanty fragments of contemporary 
history. T. K. c. 

JEROHAM (QffV, 4 pitied [by God],’ $ 53 ; lepOAM 
[AL] ; but in 1., at all events, @ reads ‘ perhaps rightly ' 
[so Dr.] JERAHMEEL [ q.v .]; 1S.I1 iep€M€HA [B], 
I€p€/V\IHA [L], and 1 Ch. 627 [12] 34 [19], lep&M&HA 

[L]). 

x. Samuel’s grandfather (z S. 1 z z Ch. 6 27 34 [12 19], iSaep, 
tjouxA [B], tcpo/Soou. t tpeaLfi [A]). The name is more probably a 
gentilic and should be read Jerahmeel (cp above) ; it thus corre- 
sponds to the Ephraimite gentilic Tohu (= Tahan, or Tahath). 
The seer’s ancestry appears then as a combination of two separate 
genealogies which trace his origin to the clans of Jerahmeel and 
Tahan respectively (so Marq. Fund . 12 /., cp Tahath, Tohu). 
For the suggestion that ‘ Jerahmeel ’ refers really to Eli’s origin 
see Jerahmeel, § 3. The names Tahan, Tahath. etc. remind 
one of the Judaean Tahath a descendant of Shobal (also Calebite), 
which is possibly the parent of the name ( Samuel,' see Jahath. 

2. b. Hushim in a genealogy of Benjamin (§ 9, ii. 0) ; see 
JQR 11 103, | 1. i Ch. 8 27 ( tpaap , [B], uptap [L]>. Jeremoth 
in v. 14 is probably a corruption of the name. 

3. A Benjamite, father of lbneiah (1 Ch. 9 8, ipaam [B]). 

4. Father of Adaiah, a priest of the b’ne I miner in a list of 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § s[3], § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch. 9 12 
{tpaap [B], up . [A])=Neh. 11 12 (om. Bk*, tpompL [pc.a mg. inf.]). 

5. A Benjamite of Gedor, one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 12 7, 
poop . [BK]). See David, § 11, c , col. 1031. 
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6. A Danite, father of Azareel (x Ch. 27 32, tap of* [BAD. 

7. Father of Azariah (3 Ch. 28 x t utpop, [BAL]) 

JEBUBBAAL (^>» 3 T, lepoBwkA [SAL] ; but in 
Judg. 633 apBaaA [B], Aikacthpion toy BaaA [A] ; 
7 z iapBaA [B] ; ipoBAAA [A]; 829 leApo- [B] ; 1 S. 
12 zz lepopoo/A [B] ; 2 S. 11 ax, JERUBBESHETH, iepO* 
Boam [BA], -<\A [L] ; cp Jeroboam), a second name of 
Gideon, or perhaps the name of a second hero whose 
career has been fused by the narrator with that of 
Gideon (Judg. 632 7 x etc.). 

Explained in Judg. 632 as if 'Let Baal contend,’ though the 
narrative itself rather implies ‘He who fights against Baal.' 
Wellhausen (TBS, 31) suggests Jerubbaal = Jeruel= Jirmejahu, 
— i.e. , * he whom Goa has founded ' (founds). But Jbrubl [q.v.) 
is very doubtful, and Jerubbaal may be— Urubaal, i . e ., ‘city 
of Baal,’ or may come from Jerahmeel. Areli, or rather Uriel, 
was a Gadite ; so perhaps was Jerubbaal. See Areli, Gideon, 
Jerubbesheth. t. K. C. 

JERUBBESHETH (njPJTV ; for © see Jerubbaal), 
the form assumed by the name Jerubbaal in MT of 
2S. 11 2x. Besketh is usually supposed to be=bosheth, 

' shame * ; Jerubbesheth, for Jerubbaal, would thus be 
|| to Ishbosheth for Ishbaal. For Jastrow’s divergent 
view (BeSeth = Bast, a Babylonian deity) see Ish- 
bosheth. 

JERUEL leprnX [BAL], isrvel [V ? .], Pesh. 

reads differently). The wilderness of Jeruel was the 
place where Jehoshaphat was directed by Jahaziel to 
look for the invading army. The enemy had mounted 
the ascent of Hazziz (see Ziz), and reached a wady (Sm), 
the upper part of which was ' before ’ 1 this wilderness 
(2 Ch. 20 16). 

‘Jeruel’ may in all probability be emended to Vjtjnv — 

‘ J ezreel ’ in Judah — the situation of which (near Cain, Carmel, 
and Maon) suits the description in 2 Ch. 20. No aoubt the 
‘watch-tower in the wilderness’ (v. 24) was a well-known 
landmark. See Jezreel, 2. T. K. C. 
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z. Sketch of site (opposite page). 

The English spelling of the name ‘ Jerusalem ’ — which 
is common to many modern languages — was derived by 
_ -- t ^ ie AV of 1611, through the Vulgate, 

. 1 nam . fj. omt h e 0i lepoyCAAHM. 1 and approxi- 
mates to what was probably the earlier pronunciation in 
Hebrew, YSrushalSm. Yet notice, below, the persist- 
ence with which, through Assyrian, Syriac, and Arabic, 
the initial syllable is given as Ur-. 

The pronunciation YerQshalfiim (o WlT, in pause was 

adopted by the Massoretes in conformity with the fuller spelling 
YerOshaldyim (o^CHT) which appears in five passages of the 
OT (or, according to Baer, in three, Ter. 26x8 Esth. 26 2 Ch. 
82g; in the other two, xCh .85 ana 2Ch.25x, Baer reads 
D 1 ?) as well as upon some Jewish coins, which belong either to 
the reign of Simon the Maccabee, 142-135 b.c., or to the revolu- 
tion against Rome, 66-70 a.d. (Eckhel, Doctr. Nummorum , 
8466 ff.. Madden, Coins of the Jews, 66-7X ; cp Schfir. Hist. 
2 379.#)- The termination DJ. has been variously explained as 
a dual indicative of the double city, 2 or as a local termination 
(Barth, NB 1 194 c. n. i% This fuller spelling, however, occurs 
only in later passage? and inscriptions, and is probably due to 
the same attempt as was made to convert other geographical, 
terms into a Hebrew form (cp Del. Par. 182). The earlier' 
spelling of the consonants, the week transliteration, LrpovcroAtyt, 
the Aramaic Yerushlem (D^pTV, Ezra 6 x 4 69; oVtfrV, Ezra 


* The i6iz version has Ierusalem in the OT and Apoc., but 
Hierusalem in the NT. 

9 See Ges. Thes., s . v . 


2. Cor tours and walls of ancient Jerusalem, etc. (col. 2420). 
420 24 51 ; cp 4x2 62 Dan. 52./I) and the Hebrew contraction 
(Ps. 76 3 9 iv elpijvp), 2 prove that the earlier Hebrew 
pronunciation was Yerushalem. Cp Salem. 

In the Tell el-Amama letters, circa 1400 b.c., the 
name appears as U-ru (or Uru)-sa-lim (Berlin collection, 
Nos. 103, 106, 109 ; Winckler, Thontafeln von Tell el - 
Am., 306, 312, 314; Sayce, RPW, 56 o ff. 7* /■)■ 

Compare the S}Tiac Urishlem, On the 

Assyrian monuments the transliteration is Ur-sa-li-im- 
mu (Del. Par. 288, Schr. COT 2214). [See further 
Haupt, Isaiah , SPOT (Heb.), appendix to note on 
^tnK,Is. 29 1.] 

Various etymologies have been suggested both for 
the Hebrew and for the cuneiform forms of the 
name ; but the original meaning still remains un- 
certain. 

On the supposition that the name was originally Hebrew, 
several derivations (besides the Rabbinic fancies, ‘ sight ’ or ‘ fear 
of peace’) have been proposed : e.g., dW rtT, ‘possession of 


1 Cp Cherith, col. 740, n. 3. 

9 whether the narrator of Gen. 14 x8 means Jerusalem by Salem, 
the city of Melchizedek, is still disputed, ana the decision of the 
question is embarrassed by the uncertainty attaching to the date 
of his narrative. If the chapter is early, Salem can hardly 
mean Jerusalem ; but many critics now assign to it a very late 
date (WRS). [Cp Melchizedek.] 
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peace ’ (ReL and others), and VV (from PH') ‘ foundation of 

peace ' or ‘ of Shalem * (Ges. Thes. s.v. ; Buhl, Lex.C 12 ), s.v. m* ; 
Grill, ZATW t [’84]). Sayce interprets the cuneiform 

U-ni-sa-lim as ‘city of (the god) Salim ’ (RPC 2 ) 5 61. Crit. Mon. 
176) ; but his reading of a line of the letter (Berlin Coll. 106) 
in which he says this ‘ fact is plainly stated ’ is not confirmed 
by other scholars, and Zimmera (ZA* *91, p. 263) opposes his 
interpretation. 

Later forms of the name are due to the fashion which 
prevailed in the Greek period for Hellenising Hebrew 
proper names. 

This is responsible for the initial aspirate in the 0 lepov<raAtyi, 
and for such forms as ‘Ie/xxroAv/uta * tne sacred Solyma,’ 1 oAu/xa 
(probably from Shalem) having been, according to Josephus 
(BJ vi. 10 1), the original name of the city. 1 Philo calls it 
Tep&roAif. The NT has both TepovouAiH*. and ra ‘Iepo ov\vfia, 
the Vg. in different codd. Hierusalem and Hierosolyma , and 
Jerusalem and Ierosolyma. The Greek and the Latin classical 
writers use Tepo<roAv/uui (e.g. Polyb. 163a), Hierosolyma (e.g., 
Pliny, NHbi^). 

When Hadrian rebuilt the city after destroying it in 
1 35" i 36 A.D., he named it ALlia Capitolina (see 
Israel, § 115). 

Hence Ptolemy’s KairiroAia?. JE lia was for long the official 
name (so also with Euseb. 'AtAto, and Jer. yE lia in the OS) and 
even passed over into Arabic as Iliya (YakQt 

2. Name Of 4 592)1 One of the Arabic forms of the 
Hadrian’s city. Hebrew name preserves the first vowel of 
the cuneiform transliteration, Aurishalamu 
(Yakut 386): other forms are Shalamu, Shallamu (Le Strange, 
Pal. under Moslems, 83). The Arabs, however, commonly 
designate Jerusalem by epithets expressive of its sanctity, Beit 

-.1 Af -si. _i u..t 1 inr..i*_ jj:. a 1 t ' b : 

ds esh- 
pare the 

full designation on the Jewish coins cited above, rump or 

ntsnpn Oden'S and the NT designation y ayta 7roAts, Mt. 45 
275^. Modem Jews, Levantines, and native Christians use the 
Arabic form Yerusalim. 2 G. A. S. 


I. Site and Excavations 


The history of Jerusalem exploration dates from the 
year 1833, when Bonomi, Catherwood, and Arundale 

o succeeded in obtaining admission into 

3. Excavations. thg n aram enclosure and made the 

first survey of its buildings. In 1838 and 1852 the city 
was visited by the famous American traveller Robinson, 
and his bold impeachment of the traditional topography, 
whilst raising a storm of controversy, laid the founda- 
tion of a truer understanding of the antiquities of 
Jerusalem. 

^ In 1849 Jerusalem was surveyed by Lieutenants Aldrich and 


All these earlier attempts were, however, superseded 
in 1866 by the ordnance survey executed by Captain 
(now Lieut. -General Sir Charles) Wilson, R.E., whose 
plans of the city and its environs, and of the Haram 
enclosure and other public buildings are the standard 
authorities on which all subsequent work has been 
based. During the years 1867-70 excavations of a 
most adventurous description were carried on by Captain 
(now Lieut. -General Sir Charles) Warren, R.E. The 
results, especially in the vicinity of the Haram, were 
of primary importance, and many stoutly contested 
theories have now succumbed to the testimony of the 


spade. 

During 1872-75 some further explorations were carried on by 
Lieutenant (now Lieut. -Colonel) Conder, R.E. [In 1874 Mr. 
Henry Maudslay examined the rock cuttings and scarps W . of the 
Coenaculum above W. er-Rababi. Later Herr Guthe made some 
excavations, discovering the continuation of the wall partly laid 
bare by Warren to the S. of the temple Area ;] 8 while for many 
years a most valuable series of observations of the levels of the 
rock beneath the rubbish on which the modern city stands was 
carried out by Herr C. Schick, architect. 4 [In x88x the ‘ Siloam 


2 The reading 'IepoouAtyuMit' C. Aj>. 1 22 is suspected : ibid, rot 
SoAv^a ojnj. ^josepnus gives a fanciful derivation in C.Ap. i. 34. 

1 See the results in the Memoirs of the Survey of Western 
Palestine , Jerusalem Volume, 1883, and for further con- 
tributions by Herr Baurath Schick to the exploration of Jeru- 
salem see PEFQ for subsequent years to the present date ; as 
well as various volumes of the ZDPV. 
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inscription ’ was accidentally discovered near the mouth of the 
tunnel leading from the ‘ Virgin’s Spring '(see Conduits, | 4/). 
The erection of many modern buildings has led to the discovery 
from year to year both of original levels and of ancient structures 
reared upon them. Finally, from 1894 to 1897 the Palestine 
Exploration Fund conducted a series of underground explora- 
tions to the S. of the present city. Starting from the end of 
Maudslay’s excavations at the Protestant Cemetery to the S. of 
the Coenaculum, Mr. F. T. Bliss, assisted by Mr. A. C. Dickie, 
laid bare a line of walls (of various dates) round the S. end of the 
W. hill, across the mourn of the Tyropceon and thence N. along 
Ophel above the Kidron valley. Their work included also 
excavations and the discovery of levels within this area : the 
recovery of a fifth -century chapel at Siloam, of the wall of 
Eudocia (about 450 A.D.) enclosing the Siloam pool; and of 
the Crusader’s wall on the SW. hill, dating 1243 a.d., which 
enclosed the Church of the Apostles. Stairs also were found 
leading up the Tyropoeon valley from Siloam (see Neh. 8 15) ; but 
the recovery of any very ancient walls is doubtful.] 1 

The present account of the city is based on the results 
which have thus been obtained by actual exploration ; 
but, although so much has been done during the last 
thirty years to clear up disputed questions, much still 
remains to be accomplished. 



Ji alter &■ Cockerell - 


The geographical situation of Jerusalem (the dome 
of the Holy Sepulchre church) has now been determined 

4 Sit* b y trigonometry to be 31° 46' 45" N. lat 
and 35 0 13' 25" long. E. of Greenwich. 

i. Situation . — The city stands at the southern ex- 
tremity of a plateau which shelves down SE. from the 
watershed ridge of Judaea (here somewhat contorted), 
between the ridge and the chain of Olivet. 

About a mile N. of the town the ridge coming from the N. is 
deflected towards the W. at an elevation averaging 2600 feet 
above the Mediterranean, and thus passes clear of the city on 
its W. side. From this ridge at the point of deflexion an 
important spur with steep and rugged eastern slopes runs out 
SE. for a mile and a half, and thence southwards for a mile and 
a quarter more. The spur culminates in two principal summits, 
the most northerly 2725 feet above the sea, the second (now 
crowned with a village and a minaret) 2650 feet above the same 
level (there is a third summit or knoll on tne S. terminating the 
spur and rising to an elevation of 24x0 feet). To this chain 
j(more especially to the central summit with the minaret on it, 
now called Jebel et-fdr) applies the name Olivet. 

The plateau N. of Jerusalem between the Olivet 
chain and the main watershed ridge is drained by two 

1 Yet see Bliss and Dickie, Excavations at Jerusalem, xl 
PEF, Lond., 1898. 
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flat open valley heads which form a junction about half 
a mile N. of the NE. angle of the modern city. 

ii. Boundaries of Site. — (a) The valley thus formed 
becomes a deep ravine, with sides steep and in places 
precipitous, running immediately beneath and W. of 
Olivet for a distance of a mile and a half from the 
junction mentioned above (i.) to a well called Bir 
Eyyub , where the bed is 1979 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean and 430 feet below the termination of the Olivet 
chain. It is this valley, the ‘brook’ (n&hal see 
Brook) Kidron, that bounds the site of Jerusalem on 
the E. (b) The western boundary is a second waterless 
valley (W. er-Rababi) which has its head in a shallow 
depression NW. of the city close to the watershed. 
Running first S. for about half a mile, and then — rapidly 
deepening and flanked by low precipices — trending E. 
for another half mile, it joins the Kidron in an open 
plot close to the Bir Eyyub mentioned above (a). The 
second valley thus flanking Jerusalem on the W. and 
S. encloses an area half a mile wide and rudely quad- 
rangular, — the seat of the city itself whether ancient or 
modern. The Bir Eyyub is probably ancient. It was 
rediscovered and opened by the Franks in 1184 a.d. 

The site thus generally described, standing on spurs 
of hill surrounded on three sides by valleys 300 to 400 
5 Geology ^ eet deep. k a natural fortress. Its weak- 

• ogy. ness k | ts imperfect SU ppiy Q f water. 
There is only one spring anywhere near the city, namely 
that in the Kidron valley, about seven hundred yards 
above the junction with the western ravine, now called 
the ‘spring with steps’ (’Ain Umm ed-Derej), or the 
‘Virgin’s spring’ (cp § 12, end). The scarcity of 
springs (see below, § 11) is explained by the geological 
conformation. 

The vicinity of Jerusalem consists of strata of the 
Eocene and Chalk formations, having a general dip 
down from the watershed of about io° ESE. 

The action of denudation has left patches of the various strata ; 
but generally speaking the oldest are on the W. The upper 
part of the Olivet chain consists of a soft white limestone, known 
locally as KakOli, with fossils and flint-bands belonging to the 
Upper Chalk; beneath this are — first, a hard silicious chalk, 
Mezzeh , with flint . bands ; secondly, a soft white limestone, 
Melekij much used in the ancient buildings of the city ; thirdly, 
a hard dolomitic limestone, often pink and white, and then known 
as Sta. Croce marble. [These beds account for the natural 
drainage of die city, the water sinking through the porous Meleki, 
and issuing in a spring only where the dolomitic limestone comes 
towards the surface in the Kidron valley.] The underlying 
beds, belonging to the period of the Greensand, are not visible, 
the lowest strata in the Kidron precipices belonging to the Lower 
Chalk epoch. 

The actual position of the city at various times has 
differed but little in comparison with other capitals. 

6 Ancient out ^ ne t ^ ie small spurs concerning 
* levels, which so many famous controversies have 

arisen is now much obscured by the accumu- 
lation of rubbish, which has been increasing ever since 
the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 44 [io]). There is an 
average depth of from 30 to 40 feet of this debris through- 
out the town, and the foundations of the modem houses 
often stand upon it. In the valleys there is a depth 01 
70 feet, and E. of the temple in one place shafts were 
sunk 120 feet before the rock was reached. The 
natural features of the ground, although unaltered and 
traceable to a practised eye, are thus less sharply 
accentuated than in the ancient period of the city’s 
history. As, however, we have now several hundred 
actual observations of the rock levels in an area of 210 
acres, there is no difficulty in recovering the general 
features of the ancient natural site of the town. 

The quadrangle included between the two outer 
valleys described above (§ 4 ii. ) is split up by a valley, 

7 Heights t ^ le Tyropoeon of Josephus, into two main 

spurs, — that on the E. being the temple 
** * hill, that on the W. (divided in its turn 
into two summits} the seat of the upper city. 

The Tyropoeon is both shallower and broader than the 
boundary ravines noticed already (f 4 ii.), its depth averaging 
only from 100 to 150 feet below the crests of the ridges. Its real 
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head is immediately outside the present Damascus gate and the 
N. wall of the modern city, whence it runs with a curved course 
southwards to join the Kidron just above the .junction with the 
western boundary valley (W. er-RabSbi), a distance of about 
1600 yards. There is, however, a second affluent or head of the 
central Tyropoeon valley on the W. side of its main course — a 
kind of dell or theatre-shaped depression extending westwards 
for more than 300 yards, aim measuring not quite aoo yards N. 
and S. 

Thus while the eastern Jerusalem ridge is unbroken, 
the western is divided into two summits, joined by a 
narrow saddle which separates the secondary head of 
the Tyropoeon valley just described from the upper part 
of the western boundary valley (the W. er-Rababi ; 
§ 4 i«. >- 

Of the two western hill tops, that towards the S. is 
the larger and more lofty. 

It has a trapezoid shape, and terminates on all sides in steep 
slopes, sometimes precipitous, and its only connection with the 
watershed is by the saddle mentioned above, which is scarcely 
50 yards in width. This high southern hill measures 2000 feet 
N. and S. by about 1300 feet E. and W. The highest part is 
towards the W., where the level of the flat broad summit is 
about 2520 feet above the Mediterranean. The smaller 
northern knoll or hill top, bounded on the E. by the great 
central (Tyropoeon) valley of Jerusalem, on the S. by the theatre- 
shaped (branch) valley which separates it from the high southern 
hill, and on the W. by a small subsidiary depression running N. 
rises to a summit not more than 2490 feet in elevation, or 30 feet 
below the flat top of the larger southern hill. 

The eastern ridge, on which the temple stood, has a 
height towards the N. of about 2500 feet ; it then 
becomes narrower, and is artificially divided by a deep 
rock-cut trench running E. and W. 

Its original form within the temple enclosure was that of a 
rounded top with a steep western slope and a more gentle 
gradient on the E., the level of the ridge falling from 2460^0 2300 
feet in a length of about 500 yards. The S. end of this ridge is 
formed by a tongue of ground between the Kidron and the 
shallow central (Tyropoeon) valley, falling rapidly southwards 
in 400 yards to a level only 50 feet above the valley beds. 

The identity of the present Haram (or sanctuary) 
with the ancient temple enclosure is undisputed, the 
TVin TTn Y»«»m on ty Question which has arisen being 
8. ine naram. w hether the present boundary walls 
coincide with the outer ramparts of Herod’s temple 
enclosure. The Haram is a quadrangle containing 35 
acres, the interior surface roughly levelled, partly by 
filling up with earth the portions where the rock is 
lowest, partly by means of vaulted substructures of 
various ages. 

The most important results of Sir Charles Warren's excava- 
tions were those connected with the exploration of the rampart 
walls, which measure 1601 ft. on the W., 922 on the S., 1530 
on the E., and 1042 ft. on the N., the SW. angle being 90 9 and 
the SE. 02° 30'. The height of the wall varies from 30 to 170 
ft. On the W., on the S., and on the E. for probably 1090 ft. 
from the SE. corner, the masonry is all of one style, the stones 
being of great size with a marginal draft, — the imperfect finish 
of the faces in some of the lower courses apparently showing 
that the foundation-stones were never visible above the surface. 
The N. part of the E. wall consists, however, of masonry differ- 
ing somewhat from the rest, the finish being rougher and the 
stone of inferior quality. It was found that this wall is continued 
for some distance beyond the NE. comer of the present area. 
The present N. wall is of masonry of quite a different kind, and 
appears to be much more recent, the substructures immediately 
inside being only as old as the twelfth Christian century. The 
N W angle is formed by a projecting scarped block of rock measur- 
ing 3^0 ft. E. and W. and 50 ft. N. and S., the height above the 
intenor court being about 30 ft. On this scarp stand the modem 
barracks, and a fosse 60 ft. deep and 165 ft. wide is stiU trace- 
able outside the rock on the N. A valley bed 100 ft. below 
the level of the Haram court ran across the NE. portion of the 
area into the Kidron ; and S. of this the remains of a scarp 
running E. and W. have been discovered, but are not as yet 
completely explored. The prolongation of this scarp eastwards 
cuts the E. wall of the Haram at the point, 1090 ft. from the S. 
angle ; at which the change in the character of the masonry 
descnbed above probably occurs. 

The evidence thus obtained seems to indicate that an 
area of about seven acres and a half has been added to 
the ancient enclosure on the NE. to give it the present 
quadrangular form, and the rougher masonry on the 
E. appears to have belonged to the city wall constructed 
by Agrippa, not to the older wall of Herod’s temple. 

At the SW. angle of the Haram enclosure are the remains of 
an ancient arch (Robinson’s arch), 42 feet span, belonging to a 
bridge across the Tyropoeon, the W. pier* of which Sir Charles 
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Warren discovered, as well as the fallen voussoirs, lying on a 
pavement 40 ft. beneath the surface, whilst under the pavement 
20 ft. lower was found the voussoir of a former bridge on the 
same site (cp Jos. BJ i. 7 2). 

At the SE. angle of the enclosure Sir Charles Warren found 
beneath the surface remains of an ancient wall of finely drafted 
masonry abutting on the E. rampart of the Haram, and here 
some unexplained marks in red paint and a few well-defined 
letters of a Semitic alphabet were discovered on the lower stones. 
The buried wall runs southward for 250 yards at a height of 70 
ft., and is held to be part of the wall of Ophel (§ 3). The base 
of a great projecting tower also was laid bare, and identified by 
the discoverer with the tower of Neh. 3 25. Another noticeable 
discovery was the fact that an ancient aqueduct is intersected 
by the W. Haram wall, which must consequently be more 
recent than the rock tunnel thus destroyed. 

The facts thus ascertained allow of the identification 


of the great walls still standing with those that sup- 
9 Temnle P° rte( * t ^ ie outer cloisters of the temple 
enclosure when the edifice was reconstructed 
by Herod, who doubled the area of the 
temple enclosure of Solomon [BJ i. 21 1). 

Herod took away the ancient foundations and made a quad- 
rangle extending from the fortress of Antonia (§ 28) to the royal 
cloister, to which a great bridge led from the upper city (BJ 
vi. 6 2), whilst the eastern limit was formed by the Kidron 
ravine, the Ophel wall joining the plateau of the temple at the 
SE. angle (A nt. xv. 11 5 ; BJv. 4 2). 

The scarped rock at the NW. angle of the Haram, with its 
outer fosse dividing the temple hill from Bezetha (§ 30), answers 
exactly to Josephus’s description of the tower of Antonia (BJv. 
58) and thus serves to identify the NW. angle of the ancient 
enclosure with the corresponding angle of the modern Haram. 
The correspondence of the SW. angles of the two areas is 
established by the discovery of the great bridge (above, § 8), 
and that of the SE. angles of the same by the exploration of the 
Ophel wall. The northern boundary of Herod’s temple prob- 
ably coincided with the scarp already described (§ 8), 1090 ft. 
N. of the SE. angle. 


The area of the temple enclosure was thus, roughly, 
a quadrangle of 1000 feet side, from which the citadel 
of Antonia, as described by Josephus, projected on the 
NW. (cp BJ\\. 5 4). 

Outside the temple area the lines, natural and artificial, 

of the various city walls can now be 
10. City walls. traced ^ some certaint y. 

i. Upon the N. this task is rendered difficult, partly 
by the facts that the distinctive natural features are few, 
and that the ground is largely covered by buildings. 


(a) The first of the three walls described by Josephus (see 
below), followed in its northern portion a line W. from the 
Temple enclosure to the N. of the western hill now called Zion. 
Excavations for the foundations of houses have revealed here 
more cliffs and steep slopes. Its NW. angle was at the present 
citadel, where there is a large scarp; thence it ran S. along 
W. er-Rababi. 

(b) Of the second wall nothing has been discovered — unless 
the masonry laid bare in 1883 on the rising ground to the W. of 
the Patriarch’s Pool belonged to it [see, however, § 32]. 

( c ) The line of the third wall coincided with certain scarps 
and rocks to the E. of the present Damascus gate. Robinson 
observed remains of it which have disappeared. 


[ii. We turn now to the walls recently discovered on 
the S. of the city. 

(a) From the fosse by the tower base found just outside the 
English cemeteiy above W. er-Rababi, Bliss traced a line of 
wall SE. for 150 ft. to a comer tower and thence E. to the Jewish 
cemetery (see Plan). This line consists of a lower and an upper 
wall of two distinct periods (88 3 °, 33)- The lower wall was 
recovered emerging from the E. side of the Jewish cemetery, and 
followed to a point S. of the Pool of Siloam where it forms an 
angle with a tower. N ear this angle are the remains of a gateway, 
displaying proofs of three periods, with a drain that was subse- 

? uently traced below a paved street N. up the Tyropoeon Valley. 

rom the towered angle the wall— displaying like the gateway 
signs of three periods — was followed N. across the mouth of the 
Tyropoeon, enclosing both the Old Pool and the Pool of Siloam, 
and up the ascent of Ophel ; whence it seems to have been 
carried by Guthe’s scarp to the wall traced by Warren from the 
SE. comer of the Temple area. 

(b) SW. of the Old Pool another line of wall was observed 
branching NW. to the inside of the Old Pool and the Pool of 
Siloam. 

(c) A third line of wall making use probably of Maudslay’s 
scarp and running thence NE. was found, enclosing the top of 
the western hill. For other discoveries made, see above, 8 3- 


Bliss dates from Solomon's time Maudslay’s scarp, 
and the earliest wall on the line round the top of 
the western hill. The lower wall on the long outer 
line from Maudslay’s scarp to the angle at Siloam and 


thence to the SW. angle of the temple area he assigns 
to the later Jewish kingdom. In Herodian times he 
thinks this wall curved inside the Old Pool and the Pool 
of Siloam. At all later periods the S. wall of the city 
followed the line from Maudslay’s scarp along the 
western hill — except in the time of Eudocia, who, he 
thinks, built the more recent wall on the longer line round 
by Siloam and up Ophel to the SW. comer of the 
Temple area (Bliss and Dickie, Excavations at Jerusalem, 
1894-97, Pal. Expl. Fund, London, 1898). J 1 

The natural water-supply of Jerusalem is from the 
Virgin’s Spring mentioned above (§§ 3, end ; 5), which 
11 Water comes out fr° m beneath the Ophel ridge in 

*1 "a rocky cave (12 feet deep in the eastern 
face of the hill) reached by flights of twenty- 
eight steps. The water flows intermittently, rising 
from beneath the lowest steps, at intervals varying, 
according to the season and the rainfall, from a few 
hours to a day or even two days. This is due to a 
natural syphon which connects the spring with an 
underground basin. 

From the Virgin’s Spring an aqueduct 2 runs south 
in a rock-cut tunnel 1708 feet in length, through the 
Ophel ridge to the Pool of Siloam 8 (now Birket Silwan). 
The Pool of Siloam is a rock -cut reservoir with 
masonry retaining - walls measuring 52 feet by 18 
feet (see below), having a rock -cut channel leading 
from it southeastwards to a larger pool (the ‘ Old 
Pool’) formed by damming up the flat valley -bed 
with a thick wall of masonry close to the junction 
of the Kidron and the Tyropoeon. A rock-cut passage 
leads from the Virgin's Spring westwards to the foot of 
a shaft which reaches the surface of the ground 120 
feet above and r8o feet west of the spring. The rock 
tunnel to Siloam mentioned before was known in the 
seventeenth century ; but the shaft (which formed a 
secret entrance to the one spring of Jerusalem), was dis- 
covered by Sir Charles Warren (§ 19, last note). The 
water of Siloam was originally sweet ; but it has been 
fouled and made bitter since the twelfth century. From 
the reservoir it runs southeastwards some 450 yards to 
the Btr Eyyub 4 referred to already (§ 4, ii. ), a well 125 
feet deep. The original Pool of Siloam is now known 
to have been 52 feet square, and a channel led from 
it some 150 yards to Roman baths on the S. W. of the 
temple hill is an underground cave -well now called 
Hammam esh-Shefa, under the west Haram wall. 

The remaining reservoirs of Jerusalem are fed by 
aqueducts and by the rains. 

West of the city, at the head of W. er-Rababi, is the rock-cut 
Mamilla Pool. Lower down Hinnom, opposite the SW. corner 
of the present walls, is Birket es -Suit an, constructed in the 
twelfth century. Since the fourteenth century these two tanks 
have been erroneously named the Upper ana Lower Pools of 
Gihon : with more probability some have identified the Mamilla 
with the Serpent Pool of Josephus (BJv. 8 2)]. _ Inside the city, 
near the west, is the Patriarch’s Pool (the ancient Amygdalon 
or ‘Tower Pool,’ BJv. 11 4).® Immediately N. of the Haram 
are the Twin Pools made by roofing in part of the ancient fosse, 
and the Birkht IsrcCin , measuring 360 by 130 ft., and ap- 
parently constructed after the great destruction of 70 A.D. 

The Twin Pools just mentioned were identified in the 
fourth century with Bethesda ; but since the twelfth 
that name has been given to the Birket ' I sr a in. The 
site of Bethesda (sometimes even supposed to be Gihon) 
is still doubtful. 

1 Conder is of opinion that the remains of a wall discovered 
by Guthe on this line on the E. of Ophel are from Byzantine 
and crusading periods. 

2 In PEFQ St., ’86, p. 107 ; ’89, pp. 35^ ; ’90, p. 257, a 
second aqueduct is described. It is above ground, a channel 
cut in the rock of Ophel outside the eastern line of the ancient 
walls. But there is still doubt as to whether it was connected 
with the Virgin’s Spring. Conder regards it as modem. 

3 For a translation of the inscription found here in June 1880, 
see Conduits, 8 5- 

4 * Job’s ’ (but perhaps meant for Joab’s) Well, or En-rogbl. 

6 Cp l naD J1313 Hellenised by Josephus to ’A/avy&xAov. The 

modem name is Birket Hamm Am el-Bafrak; a tradition without 
any grounds ascribes it to Hezekiah.] 
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[A little to the NE., outside the city wall is the Birket Ham- 
m&m Sitti Mariam, probably of mediaeval construction.] 
Another fine reservoir has been found N. of Birket Tsrttln 
and W. of the Church of St. Anne. It was known in the twelfth 
century, when it was called the * Inner Pool.' 

There were three aqueducts to supply the many 
reservoirs. 

One, constructed by Pilate (Am/, xviii. 8 aX led from the so- 
called pools of Solomon, 7 m. distant, to the temple, and still 
conveys water when in repair ; its course appears on the map. 
The second, from the same locality, probably fed the Birket 
MSmilUL but is now lost. The third, from the N., collected 
surface drainage and led underground to the temple enclosure 
(a distance of aooo feetX The great reservoirs in this enclosure, 
about thirty in number, were capable of holding a total supply 
of ten million gallons of water. C. R. C. 

II. ANCIENT JERUSALEM 

[The earliest historical notice of Jerusalem appears in 
the Amarna Letters, circa 1400 B.C. (Israel, § 6). 

_ Seven of these (Berlin Coll. 102-106, 

times. x 74» x 99» Wi. Thontafeln von Tell el - 
Am. 179-185) are from a certain Abd- 
fciba (so Winckler; -heba, Zimmern and W. Max 
Miiller ; taba or tob, Sayce and others), the ruler of 
Jerusalem and vassal of the king of Egypt. The de- 
cipherments by various Assyriologists differ in details ; 
but with Winckler we may take the following to be the 
substance of what the letters say regarding Jerusalem. 
Abd-fciba speaks of the ‘land of Jerusalem,’ which 
appears to have stretched S. and SW. through part of 
what was afterwards Judah. 

Abd-]nba describes himself as owing his position ' to neither 
father nor mother ’ ; and the phrase has been interpreted as 
analogous to. ‘ Melchizedek, Ring of Salem,’ in Gen. 14 18. 
But as Abd-^iba also calls the territory of Jerusalem his paternal 
territory (Berl. Coll. io2j /. 13, according to Winckler ’s transla- 
tion, his reiterated claim that not father or mother, but the 
strong arm of the king of Egypt 1 gave it to him is merely the 
protestation of his subjection to the latter and abjuring of all 
thoughts of independence. 

Like other Syrian vassals of Egypt Abd-hiba had 
been slandered as disloyal. He protests that all he 
had said was that the king’s power was certain to be 
overthrown, unless the king sent help to his vassals. 
Abd-hiba himself has sent tribute and begs for troops 
to withstand the IJabiri. He was unable to assist the 
king’s caravans that had been robbed in Ajalon and is 
innocent in the case of certain Kali or negro-troops of 
the king who have suffered. All this proves that by 
1400 B.c. Jerusalem had already been for some time 
the fortified capital of a small territory under hereditary 
princes : it was possible by garrisoning it to hold that 
territory against invaders. It is to be noted that the 
garrison deemed necessary appears to be described as 
very small (Berl. Coll. 103, /. 4 ; cp WMM As. u. 
Ear. 276). 

There are no grounds for supposing that at this time 
Jerusalem was famous for a shrine or oracle (see § 1 ; also 
below, footnote) ; it is not advantageously situated for 
trade, nor is the immediate neighbourhood at all fertile. 
In all these respects it must have been less important than 
its neighbours on either side, — Bethel and Bethlehem. 
Probably it was no more than a small mountain-fortress 
surrounded by a small village. These would naturally 
be on the E. hill, at the foot of which (see above, § 5) 
is found the only spring. 

In the next 400 years, between Abd-^iba and the 
time of David, we have at the most one or two 
. references to Jerusalem, and these are of 
400 vaari. doubtful historical value. The Yahwistic 
yean. narrat i VC( j n judg. 1 7, relates that after his 
defeat and wounding by Israel (on their invasion of 
Western Palestine), a chief Adoni-bezek or (Josh. 10 x E) 
Adoni-zedek (q.v. ) was brought to Jerusalem — presum- 
ably by his own people, for v. ax (from the same source) 

1 Berl. ColL xoa, /.xa Sayce renders * prophecy of the mighty 
king’ — i.e., the god Salim. He therefore takes Abd-feiba to 
have been a priest appointed by oracle. Both Zimmern and 
Winckler, however, read arm: it is at least more natural to 
take 'mighty king' as the king of Egypt. 
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adds that Jerusalem was not taken by Israel 1 One of 
the older sections of the Elohist narrative, 9 Judg. 19xo£, 
describes the city as at that time in the hands of the 
Jebusites and called Jebus [7. v. ]. 

The Yah wist Gosh. 1863) describes the Judahites as unable to 
‘ dispossess the Jebusites who inhabited Jerusalem ; the Jebusites 
live with the Judahites in Jerusalem to this day.’ In drawing the 
boundary between Judah and Benjamin the priestly writers style 
either the W. or the E. hill (according as we take the valley of Hin- 
nom to have been the W. er-Rababi or the Tyropoeon (see below, 
$ 24) as * the shoulder ’ or ridge of the Jebusite (Jodi. 15 8 18 x6), 
but assign Jerusalem to Benjamin, in conformity with which an 
editor of Judg. 1 21 has substituted ‘ Benjamites r for ‘ Judahites ’ 
in the parallel Josh. 1562 : see Benjamin, § 8 a. The Jebusites 
ore likewise represented in the story of David (2 S. 5 6, cp v. 8 
and 24 16 18 : * Araunah the Jebusite as in possession of Jeru- 
salem and some territory round about — ' inhabitants of the land ’ 
—till David’s capture of the city. 8 When the Jebusites came 
into possession of Jerusalem we have no means of knowing. In 
all probability they were one of the Canaanite and therefore 
Semitic tribes of Palestine. They appear in line with the others 
in the list of Canaanite tribes (see Canaan, and Dr. on Dt. 7 1) : 
JE, Gen. 10 16 15 20, Ex. 8 8 17 (perhaps Deuteronomist) ; 83 a (?), 
34xi, Nu. 18 29 (where they are assigned with Hittites and 
Amorites to ‘ the mountain,’ the Canaanites dwelling by the sea 
and along Jordan); D, Ex. 18 5 2823, Dt. 7x20 17, Josh. 8x0 
9 1 11 3 128 24 11b, Judg. 85, x K. 9 20 (= 2 Ch. 87); and also in 
Ezra 9 1, Neh. 98, and the Apocrypha;. This constant association 
with other Semitic tribes (especially in JE, the writers of which 
lived when Jebusites were still found in Jerusalem, Josh. 15 63), 
and the geographical position of the tribe justify us m assuming 
its Semitic character. The name Adoni-zedek is also Semitic ; 
and so too is Abd-hiba (see also Araunah). But while the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants of Jerusalem were thus certainly called 
Jebusites, the testimony that the city itself was called Jebus is 
doubtful. The name is found only in Judg. 19 10 / and in 1 Ch. 
11 4/ In the latter passage it has evidently been intruded. 
With regard to the former, we have seen that the city was called 
Jerusalem at least from 1400 b.c. onwards (cp Josh. 1563= Judg. 
17 21 and 2 S. 56) ; it may have had two names ; and Jebus can 
hardly be reckoned a later insertion in Judg. 19 10 /. Yet Jebus 
may have been a geographical designation — i.e. for the tribal 
territory — from which the writer wrongly transferred it to the 
city, or possibly it was artificially formed from Jebusite at a time 
when the ancient existence of the name Jerusalem was forgotten 
in Israel. 

The exact condition of the Canaanite enclaves in the 
earliest centuries of Israel’s occupation of the land is 
unknown ; but probably the inhabitants lived in peaceful 
intercourse with their Hebrew neighbours. In any case 
the silence of history proves that Jerusalem remained 
small and unimportant. 

Jerusalem lay on the highway which runs N. and S. 
along the backbone of the central range, but at some 

14. Stratairio distance from any of the roads crossing 
value ** ran 8 e « * n a comparatively unfertile 
and badly- watered district, and without 
an important shrine. These reasons as we have seen 
(§12) account for its historical insignificance at a time 
when its neighbours Hebron, Bethlehem, Gibeah, Bethel, 
and Jericho, each of which possessed one or other of 
the advantages it lacked, already played considerable 
parts in the history of the land. Probably also its in- 
significance was the reason of the willingness of the 
Israelites to leave it alone. 

The one feature of political importance possessed by 
Jerusalem — besides its military strength — was that it lay 
a neutral spot on the border of two Hebrew tribes, 
Judah and Benjamin, destined shortly to be rivals. 
The keen eye of David caught this feature, and to 
his choice of a position so indispensable to him in 
the political exigencies which ensued upon his call to 
the kingdom of all Israel (2S. 63) (and not to those 
fictitious virtues of position with which some scholars 
have invested the site), Jerusalem owes that sovereign 
r61e which it has played in the history of Israel and 
Christendom. 

David’s previous capital Hebron lay too far south to 
be a centre for all Israel. The choice of one of the 
historical sites in Benjamin or among the northern tribes 

1 Verse 8 which contradicts v. ax (cp Josh. 1563 J) is a post- 
exilic addition to the narrative. 

* So Moore, SBOT ‘Judges,' but it may be J. See, how- 
ever, Benjamin, § 5. 

8 (On the tribal character of the population of old Jerusalem 
cp note on text of a S. 568 in Crit. Bio.} 
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would have aroused the jealousy of Judah. Jerusalem 
was neutral and without traditions. It commanded the 
main line of communication between N. and S. , was 
favourably situated for the immediate military require- 
ments of Israel against Philistia, and offered a fortress 
of considerable strength (cp David, § io, Israel, § 1 7ff . ). 

As history proved, Jerusalem’s aloofness and dry 
surroundings were of advantage to the capital of a 
country so much in the way of foreign invasions 
whether of arms or of culture. The whole Judaean 
plateau is isolated and Jerusalem commands it ; army 
after army of the great empires crossed the plains below 
and left this mountain town alone ; the narrowness of 
the passes leading to the plateau and the scarcity of water 
on it held back some invaders 1 and probably repelled 
at least one other after he had reached the walls of 
Jerusalem. 2 ‘ It is very significant that neither of the 
two greatest invaders of Judaea, who feared a real 
defence of her central plateau, ventured upon this till 
he had mastered the rest of Palestine and occupied 
strongholds round the Judaean border. ’ 8 Nor was the 
neighbourhood of the desert, the borders of which are 
hardly an hour from its gates, a disadvantage ; a hand 
could be kept on the nomad tribes, or in case of an 
irresistible siege the desert would be, as it often proved, 
a refuge to which the garrison might cut their way. 
The whole land of Israel is small : Jerusalem is distant 
from the sea only 33 miles, from Jordan about 18, from 
Hebron 19, and from Samaria 34 or 35. 

The Jebusite citadel was deemed impregnable, and 
the garrison at first laughed at their assailants (2 S. 56). 
r» a _-j [^P Wi. GI 2 197, and Crit. Bib.] Yet 
• via 4 Dav j d too ] c the stronghold ’ or ‘ hill-fort 
(rmo) of Zion ’ and dwelt in the fort and called it ‘ the 
town ’ or * burgh of David. * He carried the fortifica- 
tions ‘ round about from the Millo inwards ’ (lb. 9) ; the 
description is obscure, but may refer to wider walls 
thrown round the town below the fort. 

Within these walls David built a house for himself 
with the aid of Tyrian craftsmen and materials, and 
brought up the ark of Yahw6 to a tent. Before his 
death, in order to build an altar to Yahw6, he purchased 
(2S. 248 ff.) from a Jebusite (see Araunah) — a proof 
that Israelites and Jebusites continued to live peaceably 
together — a threshing floor, which became the site of 
the temple built by Solomon. 

The site of the * City of David ’ forms the fundamental 
question of the topography of Jerusalem. 

i. The view of Josephus ( BJ \ . 4i) which has been the 
current traditional view, and prevailed among Christians 

16 *Citv of 88 35 f Qurt b century, 4 identi- 

n \ , , . ? fies Zion with the southern eminence 
_ " of the western hill (see above, § 7) and 

phus 8 View. places David’s city there. This view, 
accepted by Reland and by Robinson (BR 1 388 ff. ), 
was up to the time of the latter unassailed (LBR, 206). 5 
Since the detailed English survey it has been defended 
chiefly by Colonel Conder ( Tent Work, new. ed. 192 ; 
PEF Mem . , 'Jerusalem ’ 95 ; Hastings’ BD 2 591), 6 who 
places the fort which David took on the southern and 
higher end of the W. hill and even follows Josephus 
in identifying the Millo with the lower city on that hill 
to the N. 

1 e.g., Richard Lionheart. 

2 Cestius Gallus in 66 a. d. 

8 Vespasian and Saladin. See the present writer's HG, 208. 

4 See Bordeaux Pilgrim of 333 a.d., and Eus. and Jer. OS. 

® It was also accepted by Ritter, Williams, De Vogu6 and 
Stanley. 

® Sir Charles Warren also placed Zion on the western hill 
but at the N. end {PEF Mem. ‘ Jerus.’ 93), yet he appears now 
to have abandoned this view, for ne says that ‘ it appears that to 
accept the Ophel spur as the city of David or Zion, and the high 
ground east of the Holy Sepulchre as the Millo or citadel of the 
ancient Jerusalem will satisfy the various data in the OT, 
the books of Maccabees and Josephus ' (Hastings' BD 2 387) ; of 
recent geographers Henderson {Palestine, 1884), Stewart {Land 
of Israel, 1899), and most maps place Zion on the W. hill. 
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In 1878 (PEFQ), however, Mr. W. F. Birch 
attacked the traditional view and reasoned for the 
1 7 ttfmtti’a locat* 011 °f David’s town on the south end 
view 18 eastern kill. In 1881 Stade 1 pre- 

* sented this view, and in the same year 
Robertson Smith argued for it in detail and with great 
force. In 1883 Sayce supported Birch’s opinion in 
two papers in the PEFQ and affirmed that 1 no other 
is now possible.’ Since then it has commanded the 
adherence of a majority of experts in the subject. 

See Guthe, ZDPV 1883 ; Sir Charles Wilson {City and Land, 
*92, 19 f.\ Smith’s BD$), art. ‘Jerus.’ p. 1648); Socin and 
Benzinger in Baedeker’s Pal. ( 3 ), 25 ; Benzinger, HA, 1894 ; Buhl, 
Geogr. des Alt. Pal. 132 ; Ryle on Neh. 815 {Camb. Bible for 
Schools) ; Driver (Hastings' DB 2 554) ; Warren {ib. 386 f); Bliss 
Excav. at Jerus. 1894-1897, pp. 287 ff ; practically also David- 
son, The Exile and Restoration (Bible Class Primers) ; cp V. 


There can be little doubt that this view, which places 
the city of David on the southern part of the eastern 
(temple) hill, also called Ophel, is correct : for (a) it suits 
the natural conditions ; (b) it does most justice to the 
language of the historical books of the OT, taken along 
with the archaeological discoveries on Ophel ; and (c) it 
is confirmed by the oldest post-biblical tradition. 

(a) The new view suits the natural conditions. We 
have already seen (§ 12, end) that the early Canaanite 

18 Su’t kill-fort cannot have been raised on the W. 

natural 8 kill* for that is far away from the only 
,... known spring of the district, the present 
conditions. virgin . s Well (§ 5 j anciently called Gihon, 
in the Kidron Valley. The fort probably rose some- 
where above this spring on the E. hill The hill has 
been very much altered in shape ; but there appears to 
have risen to the S. of what afterwards became the 
temple plateau, an independent summit, separated 
from the temple site by a natural hollow in the rock. 
The existence of the hollow is not certain ; but Guthe’s 
excavations have rendered it probable. 2 The hollow 
seems to have run on to the Kidron Valley not far 
from the spring. In all probability the rock to the 
S. of the hollow was once higher than at present 
(see below, in § 27 iii. , the probable occasion of its re- 
duction) ; the hill sinks rapidly into the Tyropoeon and 
almost precipitously into the Kidron valley ; in front 
to the S. there is the long gradual slope to the Pool of 
Siloam. 3 This height is by no means an unlikely posi- 
tion for a fort : the summit of the W. hill (which overtops 
the present summit of Ophel) is nearly 600 yards away ; 
but above all Ophel commands the spring. The long 
slope, covering some 15 or 16 acres, may easily have held 
a large village, which could be extended into the sur- 
rounding valleys, and up their opposite slopes. 

(b) This view also does most justice to the language 

of the historical books of the OT, taken 
along with the archaeological discoveries 
on Ophel.] G. A. s. 

It is necessary at the outset to clear 
away the popular idea that the capital 
of David was already a great town, occupying a site 
comparable in extent with that of the later city. 

Certainly if all the Levites and sacred ministers mentioned in 
Chronicles were actually assembled at Zion in David’s time, we 
might conclude that the town was already a capital on a grand 
scale. But the Chronicler constantly carries back later institu- 
tions into primitive times, and the. early history, which, alone 
can be viewed as a safe guide, gives quite another picture. 
Zion was merely one of the ‘ mountain fortresses ’ found all over 
Palestine as places of refuge in time of invasion, and was 
garrisoned by a handful of .mercenaries (the Gibbdrim). The 
whole levy of Israel in David’s time was but 30,000 men (2 S. 
61 ; cp the 40,000 of Judg. 68), and before the development of 


9. Suits 


evidence. 


1 GVIXtPj/. 

8 ZDPV , 1883, p. 271 ff. Conder denies that there is any 
evidence for the existence of the hollow. 

8 ‘ Gradually sloping down through a horizontal distance of 
2000 ft. Its highest point near the Triple Gate is 300 ft. above 
its foot at the Siloam Pool. The descent into the valley of the 
Kidron is very steep (about 3o 9 )and the natural, surface of the 
rock is covered witn dibris from 10 to 50 ft. in height.’ Warren 
PEF Mem. ‘Jerus.’ 368. 
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trade among the Hebrews Jerusalem had not the natural condi- 
tions for the growth of a great city. In the first instance the 
town doubtless consisted mainly of the court and its dependants, 
with the J ebusite population, who must have been predominantly 
agricultural and limited in number by the limitation of their 
territory. 

Now it is quite incredible that the temple hill was 
ever excluded from Zion. 

Throughout the OT Zion appears as the holy mountain, the 
seat of the sanctuary. It is true, at the same time, that Zion 
and the site of Jerusalem are interchangeable ideas in Hebrew 
literature; but this only proves that the mountain of the 
sanctuary was essentially the mountain on which the city 
stood. 1 

Further, it is clear, from i K. 8x/ 2 S. 24x8, that 
the temple stood above the city of David, as elsewhere 
in Hebrew holy places the sanctuary crowned the hill 
on whose slopes the town stood. Moreover, the graves 
of the kings, which were certainly in the city of David, 
encroached on the temple enclosure 8 (Ezek. 437/. ), 
which indeed at the time of the captivity was closely 
built up (ibid . ), and stood in the middle of the city 
(Ezek. 11 23). Again, Mi. 48 identifies the ancient ' tower 
of the flock, ’ the original seat of the kingdom at Jerusalem, 
with ' Ophel of the daughter of Zion ’ ; and Ophel is one 
of the few topographical names that can be traced down 
to the time of Josephus, whose description shows that it 
lay to the SE. of the temple. 8 Still more precise is 
the determination given by references to the one fountain 
of Jerusalem, which, as we have seen (§5), springs out 
under the temple hill on the E. According to Neh. 3 15 
1237, the city of David was reached by a stair in the 
vicinity of the fountain gate and the pool of Shiloah. 4 
This ascent led up above David’s palace to the water 
gate (see § 24), where in Nehemiah’s time there was an 
open space in front of the temple (cp Neh. 81 16 with 
Ezra 1 0 9). Thus we see that David’s palace lay between 
the temple and the pool of Shiloah or King’s pool (Neh. 
2 14). These notices are the more important because 
the water system connected with the Virgin’s spring 
forms one of the few certain parts of Jerusalem’s 
topography. The spring itself is Gihon, which from 
its name must have been a true spring, whilst 2 Ch. 
33x4 teaches us to look for it in the Kidron valley (Wu). 
The subterranean conduit in which the famous inscrip- 
tion was found had for its object to conduct the water 
inside the city, and appears to be that constructed by 
Hezekiah (2 K. 20 20). 5 In Is. 229 n we read of a lower 
pool and an old pool (no doubt identical with the upper 
pool, Is. 73; 2 K. 18 17), whose waters were collected 
in the time of Hezekiah, under apprehension of siege, 
in a reservoir between the two walls. From this passage, 
compared with Neh. 3 15. we gather that Hezekiah’s pool 
was protected by an outer line of fortification, and here 
lay the gate of the two walls (2 K. 254),® with the royal 

1 The explanatory note of an editor in 1 K. 8 x, 1 the city of 
David, which is Zion,’ cannot be strained to mean that the 
removal of the ark from the city of David to the temple was its 
removalfrom the mountain of Zion to another hill. 

3 [This is not held by all who agree with Robertson Smith 
in placing the city of David on the eastern hill. Sayce supposes 
the tombs to have been hewn in the cliffs above the Fool of 


the royal vaults, which ought to be found on the N. of the 
curve. Jewish traditions certainly placed these tombs near 
to the Kidron and connected them with it by a tunnel, affirm- 
ing that their position was known up to tne destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. See PEFO ’85, p. 192 /! Nehemiah 
(3 15 x6) mentions the tombs in dose connection with Siloam 
and apparently to the E. of it. g. a. s. ] 

3 Whether the whole of the southerly slope of the eastern 
hill, or if not, what part of it, was called Ophel (—‘swelling’) 
are questions we cannot answer. 

4 The fountain gate is the gate beside Shiloah, which is itself 
called the fountain (jnyyij) by Josephus (BJ v. 4 x). 

6 [The Shiloah or conduit in existence in the reign of Ahaz 
(Is. 8 6), may have been the conduit above ground which leads 
from Gihon round the Ophel hill. See however above, $ 11 n.) 

8 [This is a much more probable explanation of ‘the two 
walls’ than Benzinger’s (HA 50 n. x). that the W. and E. hills 
had parallel lines of walls on either side of the Tyropceon. As 
we Have seen, no trace of any such lines of wall has been seen 
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gardens beside them. 1 The supplementary notices of 
die conduit and the outer wall, given in Chronicles, 
have not the weight of contemporary history ; but they 
show the writer to have still possessed the same tradition 
as to the place of the city of David, for he describes its 
outer wall as running along the Kidron valley W. of 
Gihon (*.*., so as to leave the fountain outside, 2 Ch. 
33x4; cp 323/), and tells us that Hezekiah's conduit 
brought the water of Gihon in a westerly direction to 
the city of David (chap. 323 o). a 

(c) Birch’s view is also confirmed by the oldest post- 
biblical tradition. According to the First Book of 
on Maccabees, circa 100 B.C. (e.g, 4 37 

6 54 7 33). Zion was the temple hill. So 
pOBt-MMicaL also in j g8l (p ro bably, too, Judith 

913) and Ecclus. 24 xo. It is true that Josephus, as we 
have seen (§ 16), identifies Zion with the Upper City 
of his time on the SW. hill ; but his statements as to the 
topography of the city of David and Solomon are of no 
independent value ; he possessed no sources except the 
OT (§ 27 i. ). [Nor did the early Christian tradition alto- 
gether follow Josephus. Origen (ad Joan. 4 19/ ) makes 
Zion and the temple hill identical : and though Eusebius 
and Jerome in the OS place Zion on the W. hill, Jerome 
in his Comm, in Jes. 22 if. , seems to take the other view. 
The rise of the prevalent Christian tradition would appear 
to have been assisted by the building of Constantine’s 
Church of the Resurrection and Basilica on the NW. 
hill ; just as, no doubt, the anticipation of the prevailing 
view by Josephus was due to the rise of Herod’s palace 
with the great towers on the same ridge (cp Sir C. 
Wilson, Smith’s/?^ 2 ), art. ‘Jerusalem’ p. 1651).] 
According to the OT, then, the city of David lay on 
the southern part of the hill which his son crowned 
91 R 1 tem P^ e - The chief feature in the 

. fortifications was a tower named ‘the 

<nn £ 8, Millo ’ [(KiVart, probably meaning a solid, 


not a hollow, tower ; cp ZPDV I226, but also Millo) ; 
its site is quite uncertain : modern scholars are divided 
between the E. and the W. hill. We have no means of 
determining whether David’s city included more than the 
E. hill. If it was confined to this then the wall ran up 
the W. edge of Ophel above the Tyropaeon valley. It 
is significant, however, that after careful examination, 
Bliss found no remains of a city wall, and such scarps 
as he uncovered appear to have been made only for 
dwellings or cisterns. 8 The new wall assigned to David 
(1 Sam. 59) may have been built round an increase of 
his city in the Tyropceon and on the lower slopes of 
the W. hill ; 4 yet if the Tyropceon, as Robertson 
Smith argues (see § 24), was the gai of Hinnom in which 
the heathen sacrifices afterwards were offered and the 
Canaanite quarter lay, its inclusion in the city in David’s 
time would not be possible. ] The town had but little 
splendour. The king occupied a wooden palace, the work 
of foreign craftsmen ; and the ark still dwelt in curtains. 
Under Solomon, who had the true Oriental passion for 
building and luxury, and squandered enormous sums 
on his court, great improvements were made, especially 
by the erection of the twin palaces ' the house of Yahwfe 
and the house of the king,’ constructed of stonework 
strengthened by string courses of wooden beams in the 
still familiar style of Arabian building. The palace, 
which took nearly twice as long to erect as the temple, 


by Bliss, who has, however, made clear the existence of a wall 
outside the two pools of Shiloah and probable the existence of 
another running inside them in agreement with the above 
explanation of Robertson Smith.] 

1 2 K. 254 jer. 89 4 Neh. 8 15. 

3 [Hezekiah’s conduit is not the only rock-cut passag e in Ophel 
in connection with the Virgin’s Spring. Sir Charles Warren 
(see PEF Mem. ‘Jerus.’ 366^) discovered at the end of the 
serpentine tunnel from which the conduit breaks off, a perpen- 
dicular shaft 44 ft. high, and above it a series of sloping passages 
issuing in a vault three-quarters of the way up the hill and due 
W. from the Virgin’s Spring. See | xi.j 

8 Excav. at Jerus. ’94-’97, 173^ with plate. 

4 So Bennnger, HA 45. 
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consisted of a great complex of buildings and porticos, 
including the porch of judgment, an armoury, and the 
palace of the queen. 

The site of the palace has been variously assigned by 
topographers. It lay above the old residence of David 1 
(i K. 924), and all the indications given in the OT lead 
us to place it quite close to the temple, with which its 
porticos seem to have been connected (2 K. 16 18 23 n). 
Wellhausen indeed, from an examination of 1 K. 6 / , 
has made it probable that the royal buildings lay within 
the outer court of the temple (Wellh. CHP) 264). 
The clearest details are connected with a court of the 
palace called the prison court (Jer. 322 ), where there 
was a gate called the prison gate, and a great project- 
ing tower (Neh. 325-27). This part of the building must 
have been close to the temple, for it was at the prison 
gate that the second choir in the procession of Neh. 12 
halted and stood ‘in the house of God,' meeting the 
other choir, which ascended from Shiloah by the stair 
above David’s house and reached the temple at the 
water gate. It appears further from Neh. 327 that the 
fortifications of the prison were adjacent to Ophel, so 
that the palace seems to have stood about the SE. 
corner of the temple area. 2 [On the temple and the 
other buildings of Solomon see further Stade, GVf 
1 3* ^ . as well as Benzinger’s HA , and Nowack’s ; and 
on the relevant text of Kings, Benzinger in the KHC , 
also Stade, ZA TIV 3129-177 (’83).] 

[The extent of Solomon’s Jerusalem is quite uncertain. 
The rise of a considerable foreign trade, the rapid 
, n , increase of wealth, the splendour of 

T al m t ^ ie court » the multiplication of officials, 
erua e . anc j t h e incursion of many foreigners 
must have greatly enlarged the city ; but whether the 
new population was settled in suburbs, or the walls of the 
city were extended to receive them, we cannot determine. 
Many of those who hold that David’s city was confined 
to the E. hill believe that Solomon threw walls ( 1 K. 3 1 
9 15) round the W. hill (Sir C. Wilson, Smith’s DBW, 
‘Jerus. ,’ 1648; Buhl, Pal. 135). On this hill two 
divergent lines of fortification have been laid bare by 
Bliss, following the excavations of Maudslay and others. 
"TFrom the so-called Maudslay’s scaip (see plan), which Bliss 
takes to be the (probable) SW. angle of Solomon’s city, a line of 
scarp runs NE. across the brow of the SW. hill towards a rect- 
angular line of wall on the slope of the hill above the Tyropoeon. 
From this Bliss infers a continuation to the present S. wall of the 
city at Burj el-Kebrit, and so across the Tyropceon to the E. 
hill. If this was the line of Solomon’s wall, Bliss takes the 
lowest strata on the other line laid bare by him SE. from 
Maudslay’s scarp to Siloam round the S. end of the W. hill to 
be a farther extension of the walls made by kings after Solomon. 
All this is still very uncertain ; and it is possible that the W. 
hill was not inclosed within walls before the exile (see below, 
§ 28). g. A. s.] 

After the division of the kingdoms Jerusalem was 
shorn of its political glory. The city itself was taken 

23. Pre-erilic. Shishi * in of ^ eho : 

boam, and lost the riches accumulated 

by Solomon. The great houses of Omri and Jehu 
quite overshadowed the kingdom of Judah, which 
forgot its weakness in the reign of Amaziah only to 
receive signal chastisement from Jehoash, who took 
Jerusalem, and partly levelled the walls (2 K. 148 ^ 7 ). 
The decline and tail of Samaria raised the relative 
importance of the southern capital ; the writings of the 
prophets show that wealth had accumulated and luxury 
increased, and so we find King Jotham adding an 
upper gaWin the northern or higher court of the temple 
(2 K. 1535 Jer. 36 10 Ezek.92), whilst Hezekiah, as we 
have already seen (§ 19), laboured for the improvement 
of the water supply, and so rendered the city more 
capable to resist siege. [Whatever additions had been 

1 So in Neh. 825 it is called the upper palace in distinction 
from the house of David, chap. 12 37. 

2 Another view is that Solomon’s palace stood on the western 
hill, and was connected with the temple by a bridge. But * the 
ascent’ of the AV of 1 K. 10 § is not in the original, and 
seems to rest on a false reading in Chronicles. In Ezek. 44 1-3 
the sovereign enters the temple from the east. 
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made by this time on the W. hill, it is clear from 
Hezekiah’ s conduit in Ophel that on the latter lay still 
the citadel and chief part of the city. *] The later history 
in Chronicles adds details of fortifications erected by 
Uzziah and Manasseh, which probably express the oral 
tradition current in the author’s day. In the later days 
of the monarchy Jerusalem had so far increased that we 
read of a second town or quarter (2 K. 22x4 Zeph. 1 10 
Heb. ; cp Neh. 39) ; see, however, Huldah, Has- 
senaah, where the true title is represented to have 
been the ‘ old city. ’ There was also a trading quarter 
called the Maktesh, inhabited by Canaanites or Tyrians 
(Zeph. 1 11 ), who still formed a large part of the mercan- 
tile population in post-exilic times (Neh. 18 16 Zech. 14 21). 
Maktesh means mortar, whence we must suppose that the 
traders lived in a hollow valley, perhaps the upper part 
of the Tyropceon (but cp Maktesh). 2 The main part of 
the town, however, was still grouped round the temple 
plateau, from which steep streets ran down the slope of 
the hill (Lam. 4 1), the houses rising tier above tier, so that 
the roof tops commanded a view of the environs (Is. 22 x). 
According to Eastern custom the handicrafts — e.g . , the 
bakers, Jer. 37 21 — had their own streets or bazaars. 

[Down to the reign of Hezekiah Jerusalem had been 
simply one of many sanctuaries of Yahw& ; although in 
the eyes of the Judaean prophets (Am. I2 Is. 6) Yahw&’s 
dwelling-place was there, Jerusalem was ignored by the 
great prophets of North Israel and does not seem to have 
been a place of popular pilgrimage (in the pages of 
Amos, Bethel, Gilgal, and Beersheba are described as 
such, while Jerusalem is not). What hope, therefore, 
was there that it would survive the fate which had over- 
taken Samaria and all the other Syrian shrines? (cp 
Mic. 312). The extraordinary faith of Isaiah in the 
inviolableness of Yahw6’s ‘ hearth, ’ and its wonderful 
rescue from the Assyrians, at the time when the rest of 
Judah with the local sanctuaries was overrun by them, 
effected a vindication of the city, and assisted a change 
in her religious position which was slowly becoming 
inevitable in the interests of the sole deity of Yahw6 and 
of the purity of his worship (cp Deuteronomy, § 13). 
The other shrines of Israel, however consecrated by the 
national history, had all associations with the unpurified 
popular religion ; and just as Jerusalem’s freedom from 
political entanglements in the time of David had, as we 
have seen (§14), secured the choice of it as a capital for 
all Israel, so now its freedom from religious associations of 
an impure kind (Zion had never, as we have seen, been 
the shrine of any god before it was the resting-place of 
Yahw&’s ark) secured the choice of it as Israel’s one 
sanctuary : the only place where sacrifice was permitted, 
the shrine where Yahwfc set his name and to which all 


Israel were commanded to make pilgrimage three times 
a year. That this change — rendered inevitable both by 
the political events and by the religious interests of the 
eighth and seventh centuries — was codified as law (in 
the Book of Deuteronomy) and carried into effect by the 
nation before the exilic period, was what prevented the 
destruction of the city and temple by Nebuchadrezzar 
in 586 b.c. from being regarded as final, inspired 
Jeremiah’s prophecies of a return, and the hopes and 
programmes of reconstruction by Ezekiel and other 
priestly writers (see especially Ps. 51 18). G. A. S.] 
For the compass of the walls of Jerusalem at the 
time of its capture by Nebuchadrezzar the chief 


24. Nehemiah'a 
walls and gates. 


document is the account of the 
restoration of the fortifications by 
Nehemiah, who followed the old 


line, and speaks of the various gates and towers by 
their old names. His description presents many 
difficulties, the most intelligible part being that which 
deals with the eastern wall, from Shiloah and the 


1 [But see below, footnote to S 24, on the difficulty of holding 
Siloam without fortifying the W. hill.] 

2 [It is doubtful which head of the Tyropoeon should be pre- 
ferred ; whether the hollow between the N W. and SW. hills or 
the other head.] 
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fountain gate to the point where the temple and the 
palace joined one another. The western boundary of 
the city is particularly obscure, and its position must be 
determined mainly by reference to (i) the * valley gate ' 
(Neh. 2x3 813). The valley {gat) is used as a proper 
name, and is no doubt identical with the valley {gat ) of 
the son of Hinnom (q.v . , § 4), the Kidron valley being 
always called ndhal (the Ital. fiumara ). The common 
opinion makes this gat the valley to the W. of modem 
Jerusalem (Wady er-Rababi), in which case the valley gate 
must necessarily have occupied much the same position 
as the modem Jaffa ( Ydfa) gate, and the whole of the 
later upper city on the SW. hill must already have 
been included within the walls. This view, however, 
is far from being indisputable. 1 

A thousand cubits S. of the valley gate was (a) the dung 
gate* the gate before which lay the rubbish heaps of the city 
(probably identical with the gate Harsith ]. 8 This, on the 
common theory, must have been about the SW. comer of the 
hill, near the present Protestant school. 4 Between this 

S oint and (3) the fountain gatc* in the vicinity of the pool of 
hiloah is nearly half-a-mile in a straight line, and the inter- 
vening wall must have been much longer if it followed the 
natural line of defence. 6 Yet Nehemian gives no account of 
this section of the ramparts (Neh. 8 14 f). His record seems to 
imply that the fountain gate was near the dung gate ; and 
similarly in chap. 12 the procession which went southward to 
the dung gate is immediately afterwards found at the fountain 
gate. It is hardly possible that so important a part of the 
circuit should be twice omitted, and in fact the vast lacuna 
disappears at once if we suppose that the gai is the Tyropoeon, 
and that .the upper city of Josephus on the SW. hill was not 
enclosed in the circuit of Nehemiah’s walls. 

If the gai is the Tyropoeon the valley gate lay on the 
Tyropoeon, somewhere near the SW. angle of the 
Haram area, and the wall ran southward along the E. 
side of the valley, 7 till at the pool of Shiloah an outwork 
was thrown out to protect the water-supply. 


1 [It is still adhered to by Benzinger, HA 41, and Buhl, Pal. 
94 132, as if indisputable ; for curiously neither of them even 
mentions the rival view advanced by Robertson Smith.] 

2 [nsistan iye?, Neh. 2 13 814 1231; n b&n'v, 8x3, from 
which some have thought the name Tyropoeon = 1 cheese-making ’ 
is derived ; as if mss? = cheeses or curds had been substituted for 
nfipM* But see also WRS Rel. Sem.Q) 357 n., (2) 377 n.] 

® Ter. 19 2, according to which it lay on the valley of Hinnom. 
See Harsith. 

4 [Just S. of the Protestant school Bliss uncovered a gate ; but 
it is over 2500 feet from the Jaffa gate.] 

6 [The gate between the two walls, 2 K. 25 4 Jer. 39 4 52 7, is 
probably the same as the fountain gate : see above, § 19 ; cp 

6 [The Ifne of wall uncovered here by Bliss measures only 
about 1950 ft. between the gate S. of the Protestant school and 
the gates at the SE. comer of the wall S. of Siloam. ] 

1 [The identification of the Tyropoeon with the valley of 
Hinnom is accepted by Prof. Sayce, PEFQ, 1884, p. 217, also by 
Birch, PEFQ, 1882, p. ssjf-, and Schwartz, Das Heil. Land , 190. 
Yet it is not altogether without objection or difficulty. In the 
first place, the border between Judah and Benjamin (jj 8) ran 
along Hinnom ; yet the Tyropoeon appears too insignificant a 
natural feature,' in comparison with the valleys on either side of 
it, to form so important a boundary ; especially when in the 
time of the Priestly Writer, who draws the boundary (Josh. 15 8 
18 x6>, Jerusalem had perhaps grown out across it to the W. hill. 
Again, as we have seen (§ 21), no line of wall has ever been un- 
covered on the W. side of the Tyropoeon or along the W. slope of 
Ophel (yet cp the wall described in f 10 u.b). Moreover, it is 
difficult to conceive that after the reservoirs at Siloam (of which 
we have evidence in the time of Ahaz) were finished, the W. hill 
could have remained unfortified. The possession of that by an 
enemy must have rendered the security of the reservoirs almost 
impossible. Besides, there is the difficulty of conceiving how 
the population, during the prosperous times of Solomon and 
Uzziah, can have been confined to the E. hill, unless, of course, 
we take for granted that there were large suburbs. Then there 
is the phrase the Second City (but cp above, f 23, first par.), 
which is suitable to a large extension on the W. hill (2 K. 22 14 
Zeph. 1 xo). All this makes it probable that in the time of the 
later kings the Tyropoeon was inclosed in the city ; but if that 
was the case, would the burning of children to Moloch (2 K. 28 xo 
Jer. 2 23 19 4 Jf. 82 35) have been there ? Of course, this difficulty 
would not affect Robertson Smith's theory, which holds that 
there was no extension of the city to the W. hill till post-exilic 
times ; but in any case the buryings may have been at the mouth 
of the valley below Shiloah (Jerome, Comm, in Jer. 7 31). For 
Sir Charles Warren's theory that Hinnom was neither the W. er- 
Rababi nor the Tyropoeon, but a name given to the whole Wady 
en-NSr, thus including Kidron, see Hastings, BD 2 385-388. 

G. A. S.] 


Besides simplifying the topographical difficulties of 
Neh. 8, this view has several other advantages. 1 

On the received view the Tyropoeon is nowhere mentioned in 
the OT, though it lay in the heart of the city. This difficulty is 
removed by the view suggested above, and the third valley 
(W. er-Rababi) appears to be auite out of relation to the circuit 
of the biblical Jerusalem, so that one does not look for much 
mention of it. Again, we have seen that the Canaanite quarter 
of the city lay in a hollow — presumably in the Tyropoeon — and 
it is very natural that the seat of Canaanite worship in the 
valley of Hinnom should be in the vicinity of this quarter. 
Once more, by placing the valley gate quite near the temple, we 
understand how it was in this neighbourhood that the sacred 
procession in Neh. 12 began its course. Even at a much later 
date the temple hill was the real stronghold of Jerusalem, which 
Judas and his successors were concerned to fortify with walls. 
It would have been folly in Nehemiah to enclose a much vaster 
and less defensible circuit when the inhabitants were so few 
that it was necessary to draft one-tenth of the whole people into 
the capital (Neh. 11 x). 

The course of the wall N. of the valley gate must 
still have skirted the base of the Temple hill E. of the 
Tyropoeon. It is not improbable that the Maktesh 
or Canaanite trading quarter lay outside the fortificar 
tions, a bazaar beyond the gate being common in 
Eastern towns. 2 From the tower of furnaces (see 
Furnace, § 2, Oven) the ‘ broad wall ’ ran to the point 
where in the Persian time the governor of the Syrian 
provinces had his throne. 8 The throne would stand in 
an open place by a gateway, and comparison of Neh. 3 7 
with 1239 shows that the gate must have been (4) that 
of Ephraim — i.e., the gate of the main road leading 
to the N. , which then as now must almost of necessity 
have followed the upper course of the Tyropoeon, and 
so would skirt the walls for some distance before 
entering the city. In fact there were 400 cubits 

between the gate of Ephraim and (5) the comer gate 
(naan 1 yv, 2 K. 14 x 3 ). The corner gate is named also 
ihe first gate 4 (pptnnV, Zech. 14 10), and so is prob- 
ably identical with the old gate of Neh. 86 12 39 (cp 
Hassenaah). For obvious engineering reasons the 
eminence at the NW. of the Haram area must always 
have been a principal point in the fortifications, and 
here the old gate may very well be placed. It is indeed 
possible that this was the site of the ancient bastion of 
Millo. From the comer gate the N. line of the 

wall ran by (6) the fish gate 6 to the towers of Hammeah 
(q.v. on the reading) and Hananeel, the latter of 
which appears in Zech. ( l.c .) as the opposite extremity 
of the city from the royal wine vats in the gardens by 
Shiloah, whilst in Jer. 31 38 the line between it and the 
comer gate is named as the natural direction of extension 
for the city. The tower, therefore, must have stood very 
near the NE. corner of the wall, but not so far E. 
as the angle of the Haram area, which is here built out, 
disguising the natural line of the hillside. From 

Zech. (l.c. ) we see that (7) the Benjamin gate was 
at the E. end of the N. wall. There was a road into 
Benjamite territory over the Kidron (1 K. 237), and to 
this there was a natural descent by a small valley now 
nearly obliterated, having its head a little S. of the 
Birket Isra In. Here too is the direct way to Anathoth, 
which was through the Benjamin gate (Jer. 37 13). In 
Nehemiah’s record (8) the sheep gate seems to have the 
same position. 6 From the angle near the tower of 
Hananeel and the Benjamin gate the line of the hill ran 

1 [The distance from the SW. angle of the Haram area to the 
upper pool of Shiloah in a straight line, is about 1850 ft., which, 
on WRS’s theory that the valley gate was near the former and 
the dung gate near the latter, would give room for the xooo 
cubits mentioned by Nehemiah as between these two gates.] 

8 In fact at the siege of Titus the wool and clothes market 
and the brassworkers’ bazaar still lay in much the same quarter, 
in the new city, outside the old line of fortification, though 
within the second wall (BJ v. 8 x). 

8 See below, § 32. 

4 [Or rather former gate. Some would identify it with the 
gate of Ephraim.] 

6 iu\r\p '*>, Neh. 8 3 12 39 Zeph. 1 xo a Ch. 88 14 ; for the name 
cp Neh. 18 x6, ‘ the Tyrians brought fish, etc.’ A point on the 
N. wall would be its natural position.] 

tTf V, Neh. 8 x 33 12 39 : all place it in the N.] 
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southwards, trending to the E. At the extreme E. 
point, beyond the present line of wall, and a little S. of 
the modern golden gate, must be placed (9) the horse 
gate ( Jer. 31 40). 1 South of this again came the fortifica- 
tions of Ophel and the upper palace, and from this point 
the enceinte swept round to the pool of Shiloah. The 
lower wall of Manasseh in 2 Ch. 33 14 is described as an 
outwork in the Kidron valley extending all along the 
eastern side of the town and round the NE. corner. 

[Other city gates mentioned are: — (10) the gate 0/ the 
M iphk&dh ("ijJSSn "ipef ; miphkddh perhaps = ‘ muster * ; but cp 
Ezek. 43 21 [EV, appointed place], where it seems to be some 
locality just outside the temple, see Hammiphkad), between 
the horse and sheep gates according to Neh. 831; (11) the 
middle gate (Tjinn probably on the N. wall, Jer. 89 3, 

by some identified with the gate 0/ Ephraim (DHSK *iy£?) ; 
(12) the water-gate (D'Qr? *lpt?) is not mentioned by Nehemiah 
on his circuit of the walls, but appears from Neh. 12 37 
(cp 326 81316) to have been an entrance to the temple 
courts. Still some take it to be a city gate opening above 
Gihon. The other ‘gates’ mentioned in Kings, Chronicles, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel were temple doorways or approaches, 
including those of Jer. 17 19 and 20 2 ; with the exception of the 
two in 2 K. 11 6, Gate of Sur ("HD “JJW ; in 2 Ch. 23 5, Tta;n, 

‘ the foundation ’) and the gate of the couriers (D'STH “IJ/tP), both 
of which were connected with the palace. 

Nehemiah reports the rebuilding of the whole city wall, as 
it had been before Nebuchadrezzar’s destruction of it. The 
temple was rebuilt before his time (in 518-515). Nehemiah 
mentions for the first time the castle ‘ the Birah,’ 2 for whose 
gates he brought timber with him (28); it lay on the N. of 
the temple (see below, § 28). He also mentions ‘ the king's 
house’ (825) — i.e., Solomon’s palace — but does not say what 
he did with it ; we do not hear of it again. The house of the 
high priest appears to have lain to the SE. of the temple (20) ; 
those of the priests to the E. above the horse-gate (28) ; ‘ the 
Nethinim dwelt on Ophel’ (26). David's citadel is not men- 
tioned (but see below on the Akra, g 27 iii.). There was an 
‘ upper tower lying out from the king’s house * (25), and ‘ a 
great tower lying out ’ below the horse-gate (27). G. a. s.] 

The long blank in the history of the Jews which 
follows the time of Nehemiah makes it impossible to 
2B Persian trace the P r °g ress of Jerusalem in any 
neriod detail - Under the Persian empire the 
P * Jews enjoyed little prosperity. [It is very 
probable that like their neighbours they suffered much 
violence ; and upon certain ancient traditions of this the 
hypothesis has been raised that the temple itself was 
destroyed. Under Artarxerxes Ochus (about 350 B.c. ) 
there was a widespread rebellion in Phoenicia and other 
western parts of the empire, which was put down with 
great severity. Syncellus 8 records a battle between 
Jews and Persians, which resulted in the capture of 
Jericho (?) and the exile of many Jews to Hyrcania and 
Babylonia, whilst Josephus (Ant. x i. 7 x) says that 
Bagoses the general of ‘another Artaxerxes,’ on a 
murder being perpetrated by the high priest in the 
temple, made this the excuse for entering it, and thereby, 
in Jewish opinion, polluting its sanctuary. The revolt 
of the Jews, if it took place, was undoubtedly a religious 
revolt ; and it is easy to believe that Ochus or his 
general Bagoas punished it, as they punished similar 
revolts in Egypt and Phoenicia, by the devastation of 
the temple. Robertson Smith suggested that the story 
of Josephus about the minor defilement of the 
temple by Bagoses is really a pragmatical invention 
designed partly to soften the catastrophe of the Jews, 
and partly to explain it by the sin of the high 
priest. This has been accepted by Cheyne, and both 
scholars have transferred to the campaign of Bagoas 
Pss. 44 , 74 , and 79 , which describe a destruction of the 
temple and were generally regarded as Maccabean.i 
The occurrence of such a catastrophe, however, is by no 

1 [D»p*Dn 'el. According to Neh. 3 28 it lay on the SE. comer 
of the temple ; it had been connected with the palace, 2 K. 11 x6 
2 Ch. 2315.I 

2 rrvan. The name is in Hebrew only post-exilic and is 
thought to be borrowed from Assyrian, in which birtu — ‘ castle.’ 

8 Ed. Dindorf, i486. 

4 WRS, OTJCP) 207 438 ff . ; Che. Introd. to Isa. 358 ff. 
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means certain, or accepted by all authorities. 1 It is 
possible that the psalms cited refer to the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Ptolemy Soter in 320 (see next §). (On 
the historical points involved, and on the reference of 
these Psalms and of Is. 64 10 /., cp Isaiah ii. § 21 ; 
Psalms.) g. a. s.] 

[The Greek period of the history of Jerusalem opens 
with Josephus’s charming story (Ant. xi. 83 ff.) of 

26 Greek Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem after the 
' . , capture of Gaza, and of the sacrifice he 

0a * offered in the temple. There is nothing 

impossible either in the visit or (even) in the sacrifice ; a 
still they are not mentioned by any ancient Greek 
author. Alexander is not likely to have turned back 
from Gaza on Jerusalem with Egypt still unsubdued ; 
and, as Ewald remarks, the whole tone of Josephus’s 
narrative is unhistorical (see Alexander). 

In 320, according to Appian (Syr. 50), Ptolemy 
Soter ‘destroyed (xa 0 tf/M)x«)’ Jerusalem. So tragic an 
event can scarcely have happened without some echo in 
Jewish literature, and it is possible that some of the 
Psalms usually referred to the time of Ochus or Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes date from this destruction by Ptolemy. 
Josephus (Ant. xii. 1 ; c. Ap. i. 22 ) quotes a con- 
firmation of the capture of the city from Agatharchides 
of Cnidus (middle of 2nd cent. B.c.), who represents it 
as due to the unwillingness of the Jews to fight on the 
Sabbath, and Josephus adds that Ptolemy led a great 
many Jews captive into Egypt (see Ptolemy). The 
subsequent struggles between Ptolemy and Antiochus for 
the possession of Palestine appear to have been limited 
to the seaboard, 8 and, for Jerusalem, a long period of 
prosperity followed. Ecclus. 50 records a series of 
embellishments under Simon the Just, circa 300 : the 
repair of the temple and the building of substructures 
and upper walls around it ; an alteration on the brazen 
sea of the temple ; and the strengthening of the city 
walls (after their destruction by Ptolemy). The city’s 
prosperity, fostered by Ptolemy Philadelphus, culmin- 
ated in the high-priesthood of Simon II. (219-199 B.c.). 
In 203 Palestine passed from the Ptolemies into the hands 
of the Seleucids ; but in 199 Scopas retook Jerusalem 
and set an Egyptian garrison in the citadel. In 198 
the Jews assisted Antiochus to expel the garrison, and by 
treaty with Egypt in the following year the Seleucids 
were confirmed in their possession. On the accession 
of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, vigorous measures were 
taken to Hellenize Judaea (Israel, § 70), and after the 
struggles of Menelaus and Jason for the city Antiochus 
entered it (169 b.c.), plundered the temple, destroyed 
the walls, and placed a Syrian garrison in a new citadel, 
and an altar to Zeus on the altar of Yahw& (Dan. II 31).] 

When Judas Maccabaeus reconstructed the temple 
(165) he also fortified the holy mountain of Zion (the 
temple hill) with wall and towers, 1 Macc. 4 60. Once 
more rased by the Greeks (662 954), the walls of 
the city were renewed with hewn stone by Jonathan 

(10 xoff). 

It is plain from 1 Macc. 46 o 67 10 n that up to this 
time the fortified city was still identical with the temple 
07 ipvia nil , hib ; but a new topographical problem 
. e Asia. j s ra j sec j by what is related of the 
citadel (Akra) erected by Epiphanes to dominate the 
town. 

i. Robertson Smith's view of site : N. of temple. — The 
Akra is identified by the author of 1 Macc. with the city 
of David. It continued to be held by the Greeks after 
the town was fortified by the Maccabees, and indeed 
was ultimately reduced by the erection of a special wall 
cutting off the Greek garrison from access to the city 
and market (12 36). The natural inference from all this 
is that the Greek citadel lay on the temple hill, and 

1 Cp Davidson, Crit. Rev., *93, p. 19*, A. R. S. Kennedy* 
Exp. T, ’92, p. 247 ; Che. ib. 320. 

2 Cp Schfirer, Hist. 1 187, 8 301. 

8 Diod. Sic. xix. ; Pseud. -Hecat. in Joseph, c. Ap. 1 22. 
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presumably on the site of the later Antonia, N. of the 
temple. 1 The temple hill is certainly the Zion of 
i Macc. ; and the city of David, with which the Akra 
is identified, had always meant the fortress of Zion. 
The same result seems to follow from the language of 
Josephus. 

When Josephus lived, Jerusalem was almost a new town. 
Under the Maccabees, ana again under Herod, the prosperity 
of the Jews was greater than at any previous time. The sanctu- 
ary was a centre of pilgrimage from the most distant lands, and 
the sovereigns of Jerusalem nad an empire greater than any of 
the kings after Solomon. The growth of the city must have been 
enormous, and the great buildings of Herod and his successors 
had wholly changed its aspect, especially in the quarter of the 
temple and on the western hill where the royal palace stood. 
These changes were very apt to mislead an uncritical writer 
with regard to the ancient topography, and in fact Josephus 
falls into a radical blunder by assuming that the fortress of 
David belonged to the upper city, like the royal castle of his 
own day, 8 and that the western lull had always been part of 
Jerusalem. 

Of Jerusalem as he himself saw it Josephus gives a 
vivid description (BJv. 4x). The city stood on two hills 
divided by the Tyropoeon valley, into which the houses 
descended tier beneath tier. The higher (western) hill 
was called the upper market, the lower (eastern) hill 
across the Tyropoeon was the citadel hill, and was called 
indifferently the Akra or the Lower City. That this 
Akra included the ridge S. of the temple is clear from 
several marks : the hill was &n<t>LKvpTos, 4 hog-backed ’ ; 
it was cut off by ravines on the outer side, and had a 
continuous approach to the temple, which stood on the 
higher ground ; finally, it extended to Shiloah at the 
mouth of the Tyropoeon. 8 Thus we see that though 
Josephus himself has lost the true tradition as to the 
city of David, he furnishes additional proof that the 
citadel hill, still identified with it by the author of 
i Macc. , was no other than the eastern hilL 

ii. Robinson’s mew : VV. of temple. — A different view 
of the Akra was maintained by Robinson, and has been 
elaborated by Sir Charles Warren and Colonel Conder 4 
in connection with better observations as to the two 
heads of the Tyropoeon valley. It is maintained that 
the Akra was a knoll, W. of the temple hill and N. of 
the traditional Zion, between the two heads of the 
Tyropoeon (§ 7). To gain any show of plausibility for 
this view, it is necessary to lay great weight on a state- 
ment of Josephus that the temple hill was once a third 
eminence lower than the Akra, and divided from it by 
a broad ravine, and that Simon after taking the Akra 
destroyed the citadel, and laboured for three years to 
reduce its site below the level of the temple plateau and 
fill up the intervening hollow (BJv. 4 ; Ant. xiii. 66). 
This story is probably exaggerated, for, according to the 
early and trustworthy evidence of 1 Macc. 13, the Akra 
was not destroyed, only purged, and strengthened by 
additional fortifications on the sacred mountain. In 
any case we know that the Akra was opposite the temple, 
and that in the time of Josephus there was no longer a 
ravine between, whereas the city opposite the temple to 
the W. was still cut off by the deep Tyropoeon {Ant. 
xv. 11 5), except where a bridge led to the palace on the 
western hill Nor is it possible that the western branch 
of the Tyropoeon can be the deep ravine which, 
according to Josephus, separated the upper and the lower 
city, for that head is the theatre-shaped basin described 
in Ant. xv. II5 as facing the temple across the ravine. 

iii. [ Third view: S. of temple. — Though the Akra 
proper must thus have lain on the E. hill it is by no 
means certain that the view expressed above by 

1 [So also Sir Charles Wilson, Smith's BDFl, * Jerus.' 1644. 

But see below, ft 37 (iii.)] _ 

2 A perpetuation of this blunder gives the current name Tower 
of David to the Herodian tower, probably Phasael, which still 
stands by the Jaffa gate. On this tower compare a paper by 
Schick in ZDPV vol. i. 

8 BJ vi. 7 a ; cp v. 4 i and the association of Shiloah and the 
Akra in v. 6x. 

4 See Warren, The Temple or the Tomb , London, 1880 ; and 
Conder, Tent Work in Palestine , London, 1878, vol. L ; Has- 
tings’ BD 2 594. 


Robertson Smith, that it lay N. of the temple on the 
site of the lata: Antonia, is correct. It may have lain 
to the S. of the temple, 1 on the site which, as we have 
seen (§ 18), must have been occupied by the old Jebusite 
fortress, that is to say, on the higher ground opposite 
the temple plateau, beyond the deep hollow in the rock 
described in § 18. If there be any truth in the account 
of Josephus, that Simon reduced the rock of the Akra 
to a level lower than the temple plateau, and filled up 
the intervening hollow, this would account for the dis- 
appearance of the conspicuous rock from this part of the 
hill as well as for the fact stated by Josephus, that the 
hollow was no more in his day (about this he cannot be 
in error). Further, under the Akra lay the gymnasium 
or 4 place of exercise * which the high-priest Jason con- 
structed (2 Macc. 4 12): for this a most likely spot 
would be either the Tyropoeon or the Kidron Valley 
below the S. end of the temple plateau. It was 
probably on the same site that Herod built his Hippo- 
drome, and this, according to Josephus {Ant. xvii. 10a ; 
BJ ii. 8 x) lay to the S. Finally, notice the association 
of the Akra with Shiloah in BJ v. 6 x. G. A. s. ] 

Under the Hasmonean dynasty we meet with the first 
unambiguous evidence that the city had extended to 
a® w the loftier western hill, where a new 

28. ttasmoneaiiB : palace was erected overlooking the 

^Antonia. ’ temple {Ant.xx. 8ji). This con- 
tinued to be the royal quarter, and 
was raised to great splendour by Herod, who covered a 
vast extent of ground with his palace, its courts, and its 
pleasure grounds. The palace of Herod embraced two 
edifices transcending the temple in magnificence ; and 
the three enormous adjoining towers, Hippicus, Phasael, 
and Mariainme {Ant. xv i. 5a; BJv. 43), made the 
upper city the strongest part of Jerusalem. Here also 
in Herod’s days stood the xystus or gymnasium, be- 
neath the Hasmonean palace, where a bridge spanned 
the Tyropoeon. The bridge was already there under 
the later Hasmoneans, when the new quarter had as yet 
minor importance, and the temple hill was still the only 
citadel. Here the warlike high priest Hyrcanus usually 
dwelt in the castle ((Sapis, rrva 2 ) which Herod afterwards 
converted into the fortress of Antonia (so called by him 
after Mark Antony) in the NW. corner of the enceinte 
of the temple {Ant. xv. 11 4; BJ v. 58). Antonia had 
the form of a square keep, with loftier towers rising 
pinnacle-like at the corners. It commanded the temple 
and therefore the whole lower city, and by its two 
staircases the Roman soldiers descended into the 
porticoes of the temple to keep order among the 
worshippers (cp Acts 21 35)- [The soldiers in Herod’s 
palace and the towers would be only those which formed 
the guard of the Roman Procurator. 8 Another tower 
built by Herod was Psephinus, § 32 iii.] 

When Pompey besieged the temple hill in 65 b.c. 
the bridge (§28) was broken down, and the Tyropoeon 
29 Romans a ^ orc * e< * a complete defence on the W. 

Pompey’s assault was made from the N. , 
where there was a strong wall with towers and a deep 
fosse which was with difficulty filled up to permit the 
advance of Pompey’s siege train. 4 This fosse must be 
identified with the rock-cut trench N. of the Haram 
area, and from Josephus’s description seems to have 
been still the northern limit of the town. The walls 
destroyed by Pompey were restored by Antipater. [In 
40 B. c. occurred the Parthian occupation of Jerusalem, 
resulting in the flight of Herod. Three] years later 
the city yielded, after an obstinate resistance, to Herod 
and the Romans (37 b.c.). 5 Like Pompey, Herod 
attacked from the N. The Baris, occupied by 
Antigonus, was not surrendered till the temple and the 

1 Cp Benzinger, HA 14 *JjF. t and Buhl, Pal. 142. 

2 See ft 24. # 

8 Sir C. Wilson, Smith’s BDP) % * Jerusalem,’ 1644. 

4 Ant. M4; Bj\q. 

* Ant. xv i.16 BJ 1x8. 
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rest of the city had been carried by storm, and we now 
read of two walls which had to be reduced successively. 

[The construction of the temple by Herod ( 18-16 B.c .) 1 
is considered elsewhere (Herod, § 4). He died in 
4 b. c. of the usual chronology. Under Archelaus, 
and afterwards under the Roman procurators, nothing 
of structural or topographical interest happened at 
Jerusalem save the building by Pilate of an aqueduct 
from the Wady ’Arrub to ‘ Solomon’s Pools,’ and so to 
the city and the temple ; and the growth of the northern 
suburb, Bezetha. 

The appearance of Jerusalem in the Gospels and Acts 
repeats some of the general impressions of the city’s 

80 The NT s * tuat *°n w ^ich we have received from 

* the OT, presents several new features of 
interest, and raises one or two topographical problems. 
The nearness of the city to the desert is emphasised (Mt. 
3545 Acts 2 1 38) ; the mountains are about it (Mt. 24 16 
etc.). As the chief actors in the story are now pro- 
vincials, Jerusalem appears mainly as a place of pilgrim- 
age (the accounts of the Passover in all the gospels ; 
also Lk. 24 Jn. 5 i 723 IO22) ; it is 4 the holy city ’ (Mt. 
4 s 27 53). High over everything else bulks the temple, 
the wonder and admiration of all who visit the city (Mk. 
11 11 27 etc. ) ; beside it neither Herod’s buildings nor the 
walls are thought worthy of notice ; David’s tomb is 
mentioned once (Acts 229). The Roman occupation is 
in evidence ; the city is the residence of the Procurator 
with his guard (Mk. 156 Jn. 1828), perhaps in the palace 
on the W. hill ; but his judgment seat (Mt. 27 19 etc. ) and 
a strong garrison are in the Antonia (Acts 21 34 2224, cp 
above, § 28) from which stairs descend into the outer 
court of the temple (Acts 21 38 2230 23 10). As the 
capital and centre of pilgrimage from all parts of the 
world, thronged by crowds of many nationalities (Lk. 
23 26 Jn. 1220 Acts 27-11) Jerusalem becomes the head- 
quarters of the infant church (Acts 8 9 11 13 13 15 1-4 
21 17) ; but its aloofness from the world and the decline 
of its religious supremacy are emphasised by the gradual 
drift of the story in the Book of Acts down the hills on 
which the city stood to the Maritime Plain (826 930 
32 ff. 10 etc. ). Even in the Gospels there is an interest- 
ing foreshadowing of this decentralisation. Often as 
Jesus and his disciples are described as resorting to the 
temple to teach the people (Lk. 21 37 Jn. 5 14 73 etc.), 
this is the only part of the city mentioned in connection 
with them (except the Pools of Siloam, Jn.97, and 
Bethesda, Jn. 62^), and we find them far oftener 
outside the walls. In fact almost for the first time 
the curtain is lifted on the environs ; and we see especi- 
ally Olivet (Lk. 21 37. * at night he abode in the mount 
called of Olives ’ ; 22 10, 4 he came out and went as was 
his wont to the Mt. of Olives’; 2239 Mt. 2630 Mk. 
1426 Jn. 81 18 1, ‘over the brook Kidron'), the garden 
there, Gethsemane ; the villages Bethphage, Bethany, 
and Siloam (Lk. 184) ; the roads to Jericho (Lk. 10 30) 
and Emmaus (Lk. 24 13). The city herself is hostile to 
Jesus (Mt. 2337 Lk- 19 34), and the shadow of her doom 
lies upon her (ibid. , etc. ). 

The main topographical problems are few. The site of Beth- 
esda On. 5 2, near the sheen-gate; see above, fi 24, col. 2424, 
end) is still doubtful (see above, f 11, col. 2414, end). 2 On 
Aceldama and Golgotha see the special articles ; on Solo- 
mon’s Porch (Jn. 10 23 Acts 612) ana the high priest’s palace 
see Temple ; and on the site of Gabbatha see Protorium. 

Under Agrippa I., the third wall, to be described 
immediately, was built. Agrippa II. made in the Upper 

81 Agrippa. an addition to the palace of the 

I tl H 2151,101163X15 which commanded a view 

8X1 into the interior of the temple courts (Ant. 
xx. 8n), and the Jews replied by building higher the 
western wall of the inner temple court, which also inter- 
cepted the view into the outer court of the Roman 

1 The court and cloisters were not completed till 9 b.c. 

2 We. identifies with Be£e6a (Bc0e£a, etc.) of Jos. BJ ii. 19 4, 
etc., which is explained to mean xcuvoirdXis, ‘new city’ {i.e . , 
Kmn JT3> cp also Offerhaus : xmn n'3 U*l» cited by G. 
Boettger, Lex.). On Bezetha see above, if 9, 29 (end). 


garrison and led to difficulties with Festus. Under 
Florus the Jews destroyed the cloisters leading from the 
fortress to the temple (BJ ii. 156 ) ; but they were rebuilt. 
The defeat of Cestius Gallus in 66 A.D. proved the 
strength of the city, and the inhospitableness of its sur- 
roundings to an invading army. G. A. S.] 

The walls of the city as they stood at the time of the 
siege by Titus must now be described. They were 


three in number. 

i. The first wall consisted of a rampart to the N. of Herod’s 
palace, connecting Hippicus in the citadel of the upper city 

with the western porch of the temple, 1 ana 
82 . City Walls of another line skirting the face of the 
ill 70 A.D. western hill from Hippicus southward. 

thence curving round beyond Shiloah, and 
joining the western wall of the temple enclosure at Ophel. 
Several traces of this wall survive, fits course from Maudslay’s 
scarp round the SW. hill and across the mouth of the Tyropceon 
was traced by Bliss in the excavations of 1894-97 ; and its re- 
mains, as he appears successfully to prove, are those immediately 
under the debns, which he assigns to the long interval between 
the destruction of the wall by Titus and the building of a new 
wall (the remains of which now lie above the said debris) on 
the same line by the Empress Eudocia in the fifth century.] 

ii. The second wall, connecting a point in the northern line 
of the first wall with Antonia (§ 28), enclosed the new town or 
trading quarter. [By occasional excavations in recent years, re- 
corded by Schick, the general course of this wall appears to be 
now beyond doubt. It must have started from Antonia, S. of the 
trench which separated the latter from Bezetha (BJv. cp 6 § 2, 
7§3 a* 11 * 11 8 4), and have taken at first a westward direction ; 
but it was for long uncertain whether this direction was sus- 
tained to the N. or deflected to the S. of the site of the sepulchre 
church. Schick’s observations appear to have proved the latter. 
A little NE. of the site of the church the wall turned S. at 
a right angle, then about 150 yards farther on resumed at a 
right angle the W. direction to the S. 0/ the site 0/ the Church , 
turning once more S. on the E. of the Pool Amygdalon, and so 
joining the first wall at, or in the neighbourhood of, Hippicus.] 2 

iii. Outside both these walls, on the hillside sloping south- 
wards towards the temple, had grown up a suburb called 
Bezetha, which Agrippa I. in the time of Claudius Caesar began 
to protect with a third wall conceived on a gigantic scale, but 
never altogether finished. The precise compass of this wall, 
which began at Hippicus (| 28), and rejoined the first wall in 
the Kidron valley, has been much disputed, the great tower of 
Psephinus, which stood on very high ground, and formed its 
Nw. angle, being supposed by some to have stood near the 
modern castle of Goliath (Kafr Talfid), whilst others place it as 
far N. as the Russian cathedral.® 


The measurements by which it has been proposed to 
decide the northern limits* of Jerusalem are the distance 
of 3 stadia from the city to the tomb of Queen 
Helena of Adiabene (commonly identified with the 
Tombs of the Kings, Kubiir es-Salatin), and the circuit 
of 33 stadia assigned by Josephus to the whole city. 
These measurements would seem to imply that the 
ancient city stretched farther N. than the modem 
walls ; but they can hardly claim to be taken as mathe- 
matically accurate ; the estimates of the compass of 
the city vary, and Eusebius places it at 27 stadia. 
This again would imply a line closely coincident with 
the N wall of the modem town, agreeing with the 
remains of ancient scarping still visible, and with the 
express statement of Josephus that the line of the third 
wall passed through the royal caves — i.e. , the catacombs 
— or the 4 Cotton grotto’ and 4 grotto of Jeremiah’ (which 
are separated by a kind of fosse cut through the live 
rock, manifestly forming part of the old wall line). 

In the siege under Titus the Romans successively 
carried the third and second walls. 4 They then occu- 
83 Titus. Antonia, which was levelled to facilitate 
the approach of the forces for the attack on 
the temple stronghold. The temple was opened by 
fire rather than force, and, the Jewish leaders having 


1 [The northern line of this wall must have run along the N. 
edge of the SW. hill; PEF Mem. ‘Jerusalem,’ 285, ZDPV 
8271 

. loth E. and S. of the sepulchre church Schick has pointed 
out the old ditch of the wall with remains of the latter in it. 
E. of the church he has recognised traces of a large tower or 
castle which, he suggests, may be the site of the Persian governor’s 
seat mentioned in Neh. 8 7 {ZDPV 8 219 ff. 11 46 ffX Cp Wilson. 
Smith’s J9ZN 2 ), ‘ J erus. ’ 1646. ] 

8 [PEF Mem. ‘Jerus.’ 126 /. 145 264 ff.\ PEFQ. 1889, pp. 
63/:; ZDPV\i 7 J f.] ^ V * PP 

4 4 The Camp of the Assyrians,’ the site of a camp of Titus, 
lay between these walls towards the W. 
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retired to the upper city, the lower town from the 
temple to Shiloah was burned by the Romans. The 
capture of the upper city was effected by a regular 
approach with mounds and battering-rams (September 
70 a.d. ), and even then the huge citadel of Herod 
could only have yielded to famine had it not been 
abandoned by the Jewish leaders in a vain attempt at 
escape (Israel, § 106). Its three great towers, with a 
portion of the western wall, were left as a memorial, 
and of this group the so-called tower of David (Phasael) 
still stands. 

The rebuilding of Jerusalem by Hadrian seems to 
have been conceived in a spirit friendly to the Jews, and 

S 4 . JKUn there is even some evidence that the 

Capi tolina rcstoration of the temple was contemplated 
pitouna. or commencec i After the great revolt 

(132-135 A.D.), however, riElia Capitolina was trans- 
formed into a purely pagan town with seven quarters 
and many buildings of heathen fashion. 1 [It was not 
nearly so large as the Jerusalem of the Herods : the 
SW. hill lay outside the walls (Jer. Mic. 312). ‘The 
S. walls appear to have run very nearly on the lines of 
the present city wall.’ 3 ] 

The spread of Christianity and the rise of the practice of 
pilgrimage gave a new importance to the city of the crucifixion 
and resurrection, and in the time of 

35. Christianity. Constantine the ‘discovery’ of the Holy 
Sepulchre and the erection of the magnifi- 
cent church of the Anastasis (dedicated 236 a.d.), made Jerusalem 
again a great religious centre. In the pagan reaction under 

& an attempt was made to rebuild the temple ; but it was 
ted by an outburst of fire from the foundations (362). 
The unfortunate empress Eudocia spent her last years at 
Jerusalem (about 450-460), built the church of St. Stephen, 
founded monasteries and hospitals, enriched the churches [and 
above all rebuilt the walLs of the city (Evagrius, HE 20-23) 
on the old and wider lines, especially on the S. Thus Siloam 
was again included, and is so described by Antoninus Martyr 
(25), about 560. 8 It is in all probability the ruin of Eudocia’s 
wall that Bliss found in his ‘ upper wall ’ from Maudslay’s sp.rp 
to Siloam (see above, gg 10 ii. a, 30)]. The next great builder 

was Justinian, part of whose splendid church of St. Mary perhaps 
still remains in, or to the E. of, the mosque el-Ak§£. In 6xa 
Jerusalem was taken by Chosrofc, and the churches and 
sepulchre were burned; but the vicar of the exiled patriarch 
Modestus began to restore them even before the Persians retired. 

In 628 Heraclius retook the city ; but its Christian days were 
numbered. In 637 Jerusalem capitulated to the caliph 'Omar, 
who gave directions for the erection of a place of 

36. Math, worship on the site of the ‘ remotest shrine '—i.t., 
the temple, to which Mohammed, according to 
Kor. 17 x, was transported from Mecca in his famous night 
journey. From this verse the great sanctuary of Jerusalem 
received the- name el-A^si, now generally confined to the 
building at the S. end of the Hanun. The original mosque 
as described by Arculphus (670) was a rude edifice of wood 
capable of containing} 3000 worshippers ; but, soon after, the 
sanctuary was reconstructed in a style of great magnificence by 
the caliph *Abd el-Malik, whose date (72 a.h. =691 a.d.) is still 
read in a Cufic inscription on the Dome of the Rock, though 
the name of the caliph seems to have been changed to that of 
el-Ma’mQn, who restored the buildings after a great earthquake, 
which, according to Molfaddasy, left nothing standing except 
the part around the mihrdb or niche indicating the direction of 
Mecca. In their present condition the buildings of the 
sanctuary show features of very various styles, from the 
Byzantine downwards. The architectural problems which they 
suggest are closely connected with controversies as to the 
topography of the Temple ( g.v .) and the true site of the Holy 
Sepulchre (see Golgotha). Apart from the question of the holy 
sites, the later topography of Jerusalem presents no feature that 
need detain us, ana the subsequent fortunes of the city belong 
to the general history of Palestine and the crusades. 

Among the countless volumes on the subject the following may 
be named as still of use: — Robinson, BE, ’38, and LBR, 52; Tobler, 
Zwei BUcher der Topogr, Jerus. etc., ’53- 

37. Bibliography . . j) e Vogife, Lex Eglites de la Terre 

Sainte , i860, L* Temple de Jerux. sutvie 
dun essai sur la topographie etc., 1864-5 « Neubauer, Giog. d. 
Talmud, 68; Guerin, Judde, ’68-69; Warren, Underground Jeru- 
salem, ’76 ; PEFAf , vol. on Jerus., ’84 ; this covers the work to 
*83 ; for subsequent work see the PEFQ , and the ZDPV , ’84-1900; 

1 Details in Chron. Patch, OL 2243. 

2 Bliss, Excav. 30 6. 

2 The mosaic plan of Jerusalem discovered at Medeba in 
1897 omits the church of St. Stephen and represents the W. 
wall as turning NE. after including the church of Mt. Zion on 
the site of the present Coenacuium. Its date must therefore be 
earlier than Eudocia. There are also traces upon it of Hadrian’s 
wall excluding the church on Mt. Zion. 
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Besant and Palmer, Hitt, qf Jerus. ’8B ; Benxinger, HA f xo, 
'94 ; Buhl, Pal. ’06 ; Bliss and Dickie, Excav . at Jerus . '94-' 97* 
'98 ; and the articles of Sir Charles Wilson in Smith’s DEP), 
and of CoL Conder in Hastings* DB, ’90. See also Baedeker’* 
Pal.P) by Socin and Benzinger, *00, and Murray’s by Haskett 
Smith, 1892. The sources Tor the Byzantine and Mediaeval 
topography are found in the volumes of the * Palestine Pilgrims* 
Text Society ' ; the Arabic topography in Guy l'Estrange, Pal. 
under the Moslems, 1890, but its translations, often freely given, 
must be used with caution. On modem Jerusalem, besides 
notices in many of the above-cited works (especially the two 
guide-books), see Jerus. the Holy , by E. Sherman Wallace, U.S. 
Consul in the city. 

G. A. S.-W. R. S., 1 §§ I f, 12-36 ; C. R. C., §§ 3-II. 

JEBTJSHA a compound of W and KP, the 

latter perhaps a divine name represented by KB? in 
M 2 [see Baasha, n. 1] ; so S. A. Cook, Exp. T 
10 5*6 b (’99), icpoyCA [AL], lepatrrj [Jos. Ant. ix. 11 a]), 
bath Zadok, the queen-mother of Jotham, 2 K. 15 33 
(epoyc [B], ie. [A]) = 2 Ch. 27 x (where 
Jerushah, tepoyccA [B] ; possibly as though= ‘ pos- 
sessed* — i.e., ‘married'). 

JES HAIAH, twice AV Jesaiah (-UT^, HW, § 28, 

‘ Yahwfe saves,* the same name as that of the prophet 
Isaiah ( q.v ., i. § 1) ; cocaiac [BA], iecc[e]iA [KL]). 

x. AV Jesaiah and Pelatiah, sons of Hananiah b. Zerubbabel 
(r Ch. 8 ax #Typ t \ taapa [B], itaeia [A], -ate [L]); according tc 

Pesh., Vg., he was the son of Pelatiah. 

2. A son of (the Merarite) Jeduthun (x Ch. 253x5 
aata, uaaeia [B], tecta, ttrtas [A], tcrata [L]) ; cp 3 and 5 below. 

3. A descendant of Moses (1 Ch. 2625 tax rye [L]) who 

in x Ch. 24 21 appears as Isshiah (q.v.) ; cp 23 15 17 ; as a Levite 
he is probably assigned to Merari ; cp 24 21 with 28 17 ax. See 
2 above and 5 below. 

4. b. Athaliah, one of the clan called B*ne Elam in Ezra's 
caravan (see Ezra i., f 2; ii., f 15 [i]a), Ezra 8 7 ('Tyt?*, loatta 
[B], vacua [A], itaaiat [L])=i Esd. 833 JosiAS, RV Jesias 
(etnas [B], teortr. [AL]). 

5. A Merarite Levite in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i., f a; 
ii., S 15 [i\d), Ezra 8 19 (.TTB^, tcrata [A])»i Esd. 848, Osaias 
(om. B), which is based on some such form as rryenn ( C P Neh. 
12 32). See 2 above. 

6. AV Jesaiah, a Benjamite (Neh. 11 7 JVirtP*, tes [B*v*d], 
itaia [Bb], ie<roi>]ia [A]). 

JESHANAH thn kana [B], thn ana 

[A], I6CCHNA [L], JESANA [Vg.]), a city taken by 
Abijah from Jeroboam (2 Ch. 13 19), and doubtless also 
mentioned in 1 S. 7 » (critically emended text ; see 
Shen). Josephus (Ant. viii. 11 3) calls it icravas ; see 
also Ant. xiv. 15 x 2 , BJ i. 17 5 (Kava; v. 1 . urava). It 
is mod. 'Ain Sinia, 3J m. N. of Bethel, an interesting 
ancient site (Clerm. Ganneau, PEFQ, '77, p. 206, PEFM 
2 291 302). 

JE8HABELAH (fl^rg*), i Ch. 25 m, see Asare- 

LAH. 

JESHEBEAB ‘he brings back a father’? 

[as though nanfc*], § v 6 2; om. b, , c baaa [al], 
israab — l [Vg.], cp Gray, HPN 24 [Pesh.]), 

the name of a priestly course (1 Ch. 24 13). The 
readings point to an original * Ishbaal,’ which has been 
adopted by Ki. ( SBOT ) ; but it is hardly likely that the 
Chronicler would give a priest a name compounded with 
that of the detested Baal. On the other hand, the name 
may well have been traditional, and perhaps intention- 
ally disguised by the Chronicler (or rather by a later 
scribe), with the above rather weak result. Cp Oholiab 
for Oholibaal (see Oholibah), and see Ishbaal, 
JASHOBEAM, MEPHIBOSHETH. S. A. C. 

JESHEB (IK* [Gi.], “If* [Ba.], cp Jeshurun ; cap 
[LI, 16OAC. [BA]), son of Caleb and Azubah \gq.v . ], 

1 Ch. 2 x8f. 

JESHIMON. In the six places where AV has 
Jeshimon as a place-name (Nu. 21 20 23 a8 1 S. 28x924 
26x3), RV invariably has ‘the desert,* while RV®* 

1 The passages in square brackets are by G.ASm.; also the 
following sections : gg xyC, xa-x8, 20, 22, 25/, 27 iii., 30. 
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retains ‘Jeshimon’ (|b*£*n, tprjfios [BAFL] in Nu., 
toO [ €]l€ffacufiov [BA], [rot/] i€<r<jefj.ovv [L] in S). 

The word jtllmdn occurs frequently elsewhere as a common 
noun (Dt. 82 io Ps. 68 7 [8] 78 40 106 14 Is. 48 19 etc.) with allusion 
to the wilderness of Sinai. 

The Jeshimon of Nu. , which is immediately overlooked 
by Pisgah, is the long tract of barren land N. of the 
Dead Sea ; that of Sam. , ‘ before ’ which is the hill of 
Hachilah (see Hachilah), is the eastern part of the hill- 
country of Judah. For a vivid sketch of the latter see 
GASm. /ft? 312/, and cp Beth-jeshimoth, Desert, 

§ a (a)- 

JESHISHAI (W\ 'aged 1 ? i[ec]ca,l [BA], C OYCI 
[L]. iesesi , om. Pesh. ), in a genealogy of Gad (§13) 

( 1 Ch. 5 14+). suggests — i.e. , Jesse. 

JESHOHAIAH ( iV § 31 ; one might read 

Jashvahiah, * Yahwfc causes to grow,’ but this is hardly worth 
while. The passage contains three kindred names, derived from 
nc^ and or ,Y. First comes mmr, a corruption of rriPJJD, 
Maaseiah ; then n’ry, Asaiah ; and lastly Sn'D'C”, a corruption 
of bit'jpyD, Maaseel), a Simeonite, temp. Hezekiah (i Ch. 436, 
uurovia [BA], ie<r. [L]). T. K. C. 

JESHUA (W, §§ 28, 84; IHCOY [BXA], coy* 
[L]), a place in the list of towns of Judah, Neh. 11 25-30 
(see v. 26), and obviously in the extreme S. towards 
Edom. It is mentioned just before Moladah {q.v. ), 
and is obviously only another form of the Shema [i.] 
of Josh. 1526, and the Sheba [i.] of Josh. 19 2. 1 

The most original form is doubtless Shema ; m became b , and 
b became ?v (cp #11 in Jerus. Talm. for K3R » Frankel, Vor- 
studicn , 102), and finally > was prefixed by a copyist. The 
form Shu'a or Shew'a lies probably at the root of the Ar. 
S dwelt, the name of a ruined place situated on a high hill a 
little more than half-way between Kh. 'Attlr (Jattir) and Kh. 
el-Milb, and due W. of Tell 'Arad. So Knobel in 1861, followed 
by most commentators. Conder, however, limits the identifi- 
cation to Jeshua (PEFM 8409). T. K. C. 

JESHUA ( 1 W', a later form of Joshua [q. v.]\ cp 

WiKMUvf - ; IHCOYC [BKAQrL]). 

1. b. Nun; Neh. 817; see Joshua. 

2. A family of the b’ne Pahath-Moab in the great post-exilic 
list [see Ezra ii., §§ 9, 8 c ] ; Ezra 26 (ujcroi/e [BA])=Neh. 7 11 = 

1 Esd. 5 11, Jesus. 

3. Father of Jozabad, a Levite, Ezra 8 33 = 1 Esd. 863 ; Jesu 
RV Jesus (®b reads Jesus Jozabad). 

4. Father of Ezer (ruler of Mizpah) ; Neh. 8 19. 

5. Jeshua b. Jehozadak the high priest, who, together 
with Zerubbabel, is often mentioned in contemporary 
writings ; see Hag. , and Zech. 3 - 6 , where, however, his 
name is uniformly written Joshua (year). As in Ezra 
32/. 43, he is mentioned prominently in connection 
with the building of the temple ; but to other questions 
Hag. and Zech. unfortunately give no answer. Was 
he one of the leaders in what is commonly called ‘ the 
Return’ ? (For a discussion of the large question here 
suggested, see Ezra-Nehemiah, § 7, and cp Zerub- 
babel. ) The ‘ sons of Jeshua b. Jozadak ’ were among 
those who had taken foreign wives (Ezra 10 18). His 
descendants are traced down to Jaddua (351-331 B.c. ) 
in Neh. 12 10/ In the Apocryphal books of 1 Esd. 
and Ecclus. (e.g . , 49 12) the name appears regularly as 
Jesus. 

6. ‘ The house of Jeshua ’ was a priestly family among whom 
were incorporated the b’ne Jedaxah (Ezra 2 36= Neh. 7 39= 
1 Esd. 5 24). To show their antiquity the Chronicler mentions 
a Jeshua among the representatives of the twenty-four courses 
instituted by David (1 Ch. 24 11 ; AV Jeshuah) ; cp also a Ch. 
81 15, where Jeshua is a priest of the time of Hezekiah. 

7. The b’ne Jeshua and Kadmiel are names of levitical 
families, Ezra 2 4 o (ttjcrove [B])=Neh. 7 43 = i Esd. 5 26, Jessue, 
RV Jesus (iijorove [A], -eir [B]); see Genealogies 1., I 7 00 b 
and cp Hodaviah. They both occur together as individual 
names in Neh. 94/ and 10 9 [10] (Jeshua b. Azamah), and 
Jeshua alone in 87.2 

1 RV here wrongly gives ‘or Sheba,' as if Sheba were a mere 
variant of Beersheba. 

2 In the case of Jeshua, as with so many post-exilic names, 
there are numerous instances where identification is out of the 
question. Indeed, we may plausibly suppose that such a common 
and reputable name may have served to fill some of the gaps in 
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JESHUAH (MB*), i Ch. 24 h AV, RV Jeshua 

(?.»., i. [6]). 

JESHURUN, in Is. 44 s AV Jesukum (JW, o 
HTATTHM eNOC [BAFL in Dt], o HrAIT. ICpAHA 
[BNAQ], or [HP 90 144] simply icpahA pn Is.]; 
the other Greek versions in Dt. eyOHC [Symm. , 
Theod.], in Is. eySyTATOC or eyOHC [Aq., Symm., 
Theod. ] ; Pesh. , Tg. ‘ Israel ’ ; Vg. , Dt. 32 diUctus, Dt 
33 and Is. rectissimus ; At. Walt, tnausun, ‘praised’ [Dt 
32 33 s, but in 33 26 ‘Israel’ ; Gr. Ven. icpaeAlCKOC 
= a poetical name for the people of Israel 

(Dt 32 15 33 s 26 Is. 442 ). From the lateness of the 
writings in which it occurs Jeshurun might be an 
artificial formation, designed to represent the ideal of 
Yahw&’s people, viz. , righteousness (from tp\ ydiar— 
upright). This view, however, is not favoured by the 
use of the term in the above four passages ; Jeshurun 
(if the vowels are right) is nothing more than a synonym 
for Israel. Late writers had access to and sometimes 
utilised archaeological facts. It is possible, therefore, 
that there was a shortened form of the ethnic name 
Israel, which was not unknown as yeSer (hence the 
name of a son of Caleb, 1 Ch. 2 18), but was still better 
known as jnts^ (vocalised on the analogy of Zebulun, 
Siyyun [Zion]) or perhaps rather jri#\ YUr 6 n. 

The termination is probably not a diminutive (Ges. , 
with Gr. Ven. [above]), but indicates that the bearer 
of the name belongs to a certain category (Kon. Lehrgeb. 
2 a 405) ; YiSrdn will mean one who belongs to or 
represents the ethnic category of Yiler. Whether 
YlSer originally conveyed the idea of righteousness or 
(cp *\vk) prosperity, we cannot tell. In later times it 
may very well have done so ; the name Vmr\ when 
its real origin (see Jacob, § 6 ) had been forgotten, 
may have been explained by bn "iff\ ' God’s righteous 
one.’ See Jashar, Book of, § 4, and cp Bacher, 
ZATW 5 161 ff. (’85) ; G. Hoffmann, ib. 16 218 (’96). 

T. K. C. 

JESIAH finj#), 1 Ch. 126 AV ; (PPB”) 1 Ch. 23ao 
AV ; RV. Isshiah [q.v., 2 4]. 

JESIAS (eci&C [B] etc.), 1 Esd. 833, RV=Ezra 87, 
Jeshaiah, 4. 

JESIMIEL [Ginsb.]. or [Ba.]; 

the text seems wrong ; but see Names, 8 3i> where is 

favoured ; cp viov crouJxxA [B?], 107x0117 A. [AL] ; see Jeshohaiah), 
a Simeonite, temp. Hezekiah (1 Ch. 436). T. K. C. 

JESSE ('£*, § 52; contracted from [see 

Names, § 52]; or from Abishai? cp Icabod 

from Abi-cabod [so Marquart, Fundamente , 24 ; see 
also Exp. T 10 526 a ('99)]; for another view see 
Jezebel; in many MSS of 1 Ch. 213 ; iccc&i 

[BAQL], twcu [N]), son of Obed and father of David 
(see David, § i). 

JESSUE (mcoyeic [B], mcoye [A]), 1 Esd. 5 a 6 = 
Ezra 240, Jeshua ii., 7. 

JESU (ihcoyc[B], -oy [AL]), I Esd. 8 63 = Ezra 833, 
Jeshua ii., 3. 

JESUI (*1Bty, Nu. 2644 ; Jesuite (')C^n). ibid. 

See Ishvi. 

JESUEUN (pn^), Is. 44 a, RV Jeshurun (q.v.). 

JESUS (rncoyc [BAL]), the Greek form of Joshua 

and Jeshua. 

1. See Joshua [i.]. 

a. 1 Esd. 6 11 = Ezra 26 , Jeshua ii., a. 

3. 1 Esd. 863 RV = Ezra 8 33, Jeshua ii., 3. 

4. Ecclus, 49 ia etc. See Jeshua ii., 5. 


name-lists which must often have troubled the Chronicler. The 
priestly Abishua (a) is perhaps related to Jeshua in the same 
way as Abiasaph to Asaph (q.v., 3) ; cp Genealogies i., | 7 
(iii. c. n.). 
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5. i Esd.5a4«Exra236, Jeshua ii.,6. 

6. x Esd. f)s6 RVnEnm S40. Jeshua i 


6. x Esd. 536 RVnEnm 240, 

7. Father of Sirmch. See Ec< 


, Jeshua iL, 7. 

CLESIASTICUS, | 3 . 


8. Son of Sirmch. See Ecclesiasticus, ft 3. 

9. A name in the genealogy of Jesus, Lk. 


See Gbnbalociks ii., * - * 
ia See Justus. 
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Sources, |ft 1-4. Conflicts with Judaism, | s 

Primitive Tradition, _ w Messianic Ideal, ft a6 f. 

Preaching Ministry, | g/l Passion Week, f 28 Jj. 


Teaching, f 11 ff. The Future, | 33 f 

Healing Ministry, | x$ff. literature, § 34. 

Jesus Christ, the author and object of the Christian 
faith, a Jew by race, was bom in Palestine towards the 
, n ehd of the reign of Herod the Great 

1. Bmnnuuy. (Chronology, § S7 ff - ). The home 
of his childhood .was Nazareth, a town in the lower 
division of the province of Galilee (§ 5). The family 
to which he belonged was of humble estate. In early 
youth he worked at a handicraft (see Joseph [husband 
of Mary], § 9). On arriving at mature manhood he be- 
came a public teacher, rapidly gained fame, gathered 
about him disciples, offended the ruling classes by free 
criticism of the prevailing religion, and ended a brief 
but extraordinary career by suffering crucifixion. 

This short summary of facts is taken from those 
books in the NT which bear the name of Gospels, and 
a g flim mi. 3X6 our ma i Q source of information for 

2. UOwsm hj stor y D f jesus. These documents 
are of varying value from a historical point of view. 
Critical opinion is much divided as to the fourth, that 
which bears the name of John, the judgment of many 
critics being that it is the least trustworthy as a source 
whether for the words or for the acts of Jesus. By 
comparison, the first three, from their resemblances 
called synoptical, are regarded by many as possessing 
a considerable measure of historical -worth. But even 
these, from a critical point of view, are not of equal 
value, nor do the contents of any one of them possess a 
uniform degree of historic probability. They present 
to the critic a curious, interesting, and perplexing 
problem still far from final solution. By their re- 
semblances and differences, agreements and disagree- 
ments, they raise many questions as to origin, relative 
dates, and literary connections, which have called forth 
a multitude of conflicting hypotheses and a most ex- 
tensive critical literature. In the present state of the 
inquiry a dogmatic tone is inadmissible. All that one 
may do with propriety is to indicate what he regards 
as the most plausible opinion. We are concerned with 
the question here only in as far as is necessary to explain 
and justify the method on which the public life of Jesus 
is dealt with in this article 

We may regard Mk. as the oldest of the synoptical Gos- 
pels, and in its leading contents the nearest to the primitive 

ft Mark traditi° D - In its present form, or in an 
land TmknO ear ^ er it appears to have been the 

tana lAJce;. raa j n source of the narrative parts of the 
other two Gospels. In many sections the style is 
suggestive of an eye-witness, so as to make the reader 
feel that he is- in contact with the ultimate source of the 
evangelic tradition, the oral narratives of the companions 
of Jesus. As reported by Eusebius (HE 839), Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, writing about 125 A. D. , described 
Mark as the interpreter (ipfiijrevHjt) of Peter , which 
probably means that he helped the apostle to put what 
he had to say into Greek or Latin. 1 Internal evidence 
supports the hypothesis of such a connection between 
much of the material in the second Gospel and one of 
the men who had been with Jesus, and with none of 
them more probably than with Peter as he is represented 
in the evangelic tradition. This Gospel is full of 
realisms. Its graphic style has often been remarked 
on. But it is not a question of merely pictorial narrative. 
The phenomena to be noted are descriptions to the life, 
1 See Sanday, Bampton Lectures for 1893, p. 380. 
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vivid presentations of a striking personality, words and 
acts reported just as they must have been said and 
done, because they had impressed themselves indelibly 
on the ear and eye of the reporter. What specially 
makes for the hypothesis of an eye-witness, and generally 
for the primitive character of Mk.’s reports, is the 
disregard manifest in them of conventional considera- 
tions of the fitting and edifying. The influence of such 
considerations is traceable in the other two Synoptists, 
especially in Lk. In the third Gospel Jesus is the 
Lord (about a dozen times so named in narrative 
where ML and Mk. have Jesus), and it is never for a 
moment forgotten what religious decorum demands 
in recording the words and acts of so august a person - 
age. For this Lk. may in part be personally re- 
sponsible, but probably not altogether. The decorum 
of his narrative reflects the reverence of the early church 
for its risen and exalted Head, the writer’s deference 
thereto showing itself in the omission of some things 
reported in the primitive tradition and in the putting 
of other things in a modified way. This reverence 
and its controlling influence would grow with time. 
The absence of that influence from Mk. ’s narrative as 
evinced by the realism, of which examples will be given 
as we proceed, is an index at once of antiquity and 
of first-hand sources of information. Peter doubt- 
less shared the reverence of the church for its Lord. 
But Peter had seen and heard, and the vivid sense of 
the unique reality overpowered all considerations of 
what was becoming, such as might naturally weigh with 
those who had not seen or heard but drew their in- 
formation mainly from documents. And so we see in 
Mk. , containing, according to Papias, the report of 
Peter’s recollections, the real man Jesus, without the 
aureole of faith around his head, yet with a glory of 
truth, wisdom, and goodness the better seen on that 
very account. 

The informant who tells of Mark’s connection with 
Peter says, also, that Matthew wrote a book of Logia 
4 Matthew ^ o-vpeypdyf/aro, Eus. HE 839). 

fond Lukel Most modern critics treat this statement 
' '* with respect ; but few identify the Logia 

of Papias, written (as he states) in the Hebrew tongue, 
with our Canonical Mt. , even to the extent of seeing in 
the latter a simple translation into Greek of the Hebrew 
original. The prevailing and intrinsically reasonable 
opinion is that the book of the publican apostle was 
the source whence the author of our Ml drew the words 
or discourses of Jesus so amply reported in his Gospel. 
He, and also the author of Lk. ; for in the didactic ele- 
ment there is much common to the first Gospel and the 
third, though the latter contains a considerable amount 
of peculiar material which may have been derived from a 
different source. The common matter is given in such 
varied forms and connections in the two Gospels as to 
suggest either various redactions of the source or very 
free use by one or both Evangelists. How variations 
might arise is easily conceivable. Collections of the 
words of Jesus were not made in a purely historical or 
antiquarian spirit. They met the demand of disciples for 
Christian instruction, for words of the Master by which 
they might guide their lives. The practical aim would 
influence the form and the collection of the Logia 
as used by preachers and catechists. The words of 
the Lord Jesus would almost involuntarily undergo 
modification to suit actual circumstances. This process 
has gone farthest in Lk. Besides the influence of 
decorum already touched upon, we note in Lk. ’s report 
of the words of Jesus, as compared with Mb’s, a certain 
indifference to the historical setting, to the actual cir- 
cumstances under which and with reference to which 
Jesus spoke, a disregard of the religious antitheses of 
the time, and a translation of the sayings into terms, 
and an ideal transposition to a time, which fit them for 
the present use of the Church. The ‘ Sermon on the 
Mount’ in Lk.*s report is virtually a discourse of the 
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exalted Lord to a Christian congregation, edited either 
by the Evangelist or by another in that view. Having 
regard to this broad contrast between the first Gospel 
and the third, we can have no difficulty in giving to 
the former the preference as to comparative originality. 
Neither may give the ipsissima verba; but on the whole 
Mt. comes nearer them than Lk. 

From the foregoing statement it follows that the 
narratives common to Mt. , Mk. , and Lk. , and the dis- 

5 Primitive courses common to Mt. and Lk. , may 
tradition. 0 a considerable measure of confidence 
be regarded as a trustworthy tradition con- 
cerning the ministry of Jesus. They represent the 
oldest, comparatively primitive, tradition, and as such 
must form the basis of a statement concerning that 
ministry professing to be guided by a critical method. 
They relate exclusively to the public life, passing over 
in silence almost unbroken the childhood and early youth. 

According to this primitive tradition, the public 
career of Jesus began when another remarkable man 
«. John the Pfrforrotog Report of a prophet in 

— . . . the wilderness of Judaea : a man of austere 
** ' ascetic life, symbolising the severity of his 

attitude as a moral critic of his time ; preaching to all 
classes the necessity of repentance, and baptizing in the 
Jordan such as received his message as the voice of 
God — hence known as the ' Baptist ' (see Israel, § 92). 
Jesus came from Nazareth (Mk. I9) to see and hear 
John, and, like the others, received baptism at his hands 
(see Jordan, § 2), a fact stated by Mk. without note or 
comment, by Mt. in a way implying that it needed ex- 
planation, by Lk. (in a participial clause) as a sub- 
ordinate incident. Expositors and theologians have 
endeavoured to explain the significance of this event. 
It meant this at least : that Jesus felt a deep sympathetic 
interest in John’s work. The visit to the Jordan helps 
us to look back into the silences of Nazareth ; it is a 
window into the mind of Jesus. John, we gather, was 
a great man for him. So he confessed at a subsequent 
time (Mt 11 11), and what he said then shows what he 
had thought before he left the seclusion of Nazareth. 
To be baptized by such a man was a suitable start for 
his own ministry. It was a public intimation of moral 
solidarity. How far his tendencies, methods, and habits 
agreed with or differed from those of the prophet of 
the wilderness would appear in due course ; it was 
well, to begin with, that fundamental sympathy should 
be at once made manifest. 


How long Jesus remained in the region environing 
the lower part of the Jordan and the Dead Sea is un- 
7 The certain. Mk. states that he returned 
•Temptation.’ Galilee after John had been -delivered 
F up (that is, thrown into prison by 

Herod, tetrarch of Galilee : see Mk. 6 14-29). All three 
Synoptists make mention of a retirement into the remoter 
inhospitable wilderness of Judaea, and of an experience 
of moral trial there, familiarly known as the Temptation. 
The bare fact (intrinsically credible) is stated by Mk. , 
without the symbolic representation given in the parallel 
accounts ; but the impulse to this withdrawal into solitude 
is very realistically described by him, as a being driven 
by the Spirit into the desert (I12), which, as external 
force is not to be thought of, speaks of intense mental 
preoccupation. 

At length Jesus, with clarified vision and confirmed 
will, returned to Galilee, the main theatre of his future 
P hll wor k 35 we know it from the oldest tradition, 1 
8. r DUC t h ere to enter on activities which have won 
career * for him a unique place in the history of 
the world. It does not clearly appear from Mk. 


1 We might say the exclusive theatre, were it not for a few 
incidents connected with the final journey to Jerusalem through 
Peraea (little children brought to Jesus, man seeking eternal life 
with relative conversation, two sons of Zebedee, blind man at 
Jericho). Mk. makes Jesus teach multitudes in Peraea (10 1 ) ; 
Mt. makes him heal (lOa). There are rudimentary indica- 
tions of a Samaritan ministry in Lk. (in the long insertion 
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whether he chose any particular spot as the centre from 
which his activity was to radiate. It is certain that 
Nazareth was no such centre. With the exception of 
an occasional visit, his native town (but see Nazareth) 
was henceforth forsaken for other scenes more suitable 
or more sympathetic. Among these a prominent place 
belongs to Capernaum, a thriving populous town on the 
shore of the lake of Galilee. * 

The public ministry of Jesus presents four broad 
aspects : (1) a preaching ministry among the people at 
large ; (-2) a teaching ministry among disciples ; (3) a 
healing ministry ; (4) a prophetic or critical ministry 
antagonistic to current conceptions and embodiments of 
righteousness. 

1. The chief scene of the first form of ministry, the 
K^pvyfia, was the synagogue. On his way northwards 
0 Praaehinff fr° m the Jordan Jesus at length arrived 

. rreacmzig. at Capernaum, and ‘ straightway on 
the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue and 
taught ' 1 (Mk. 1 21). Shortly thereafter he set out on a 
preaching tour through the towns of Galilee (I39). 
Here one of Mk.'s realisms occurs. Jesus appears^ in 
his narrative making a flight from Capernaum in the 
grey dawn while all are asleep, possibly ‘ a flight from 
the unexpected reality into which his ideal conception of 
his calling had brought him ’ (Holtzmann, Handcomm. 
turn NT), certainly an escape from sudden entangling 
popularity to similar service elsewhere. ‘ For this end 
I left’ (Capernaum), said Jesus simply, in self-defence, 
to disciples who had pursued him (I38). In Lk.’s 
version flight is eliminated, and a reference to his divine 
mission is substituted for an apology for flight (443). 

Of this synagogue -ministry no detailed record has 
been preserved. Not a single specimen of the brief 
striking synagogue addresses of Jesus is to be found in 
the Gospels — at least there is none under that name : it 
is possible that some discourses — e.g . , the beautiful 
exhortation against earthly care (Mt. 625-34 Lk. 1222-34) 
— assigned to other occasions — were really delivered in 
synagogues. Lk. has given us the text, and a general 
characterisation , of one synagogue address — that delivered 
in Nazareth (418-22). If, as without sufficient reason 
some suspect, his account be unhistorical, it is, to say the 
least, a felicitous invention. The text from the Book 
of Isaiah ( 61 1/ ) is thoroughly typical of the religious 
attitude and spirit of Jesus, and the expression ‘ words of 
grace ’ (\ 6 yots rrjs x^P LT0S ) is doubtless most apt, whether 
we take it as applying to the manner or to the substance 
of the discourse. Lk.’s account of the appearance of 
Jesus in the synagogue of Nazareth is meant, and it is 
fit, to be a symbolic programme of his whole preaching 
ministry. Mk.’s contribution to the characterisation 
of the synagogue-kerugma is a report of the impression 
made by what was probably the first appearance of 
Jesus as a speaker in a synagogue, that in Capernaum. 
They exclaimed, he tells (I27), What is this, a new 
doctrine ( 5 t 5 ax^)? and he explains that the novelty was 
that Jesus spake not as the scribes, who appealed to 
authorities, but as himself having authority : with the 
confidence of personal insight and with the authority of 
self-evidencing truth. 

Mk. makes a general preliminary statement about 
the preaching ministry in Galilee which may be viewed 
as covering the synagogue preaching : 1 Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the Gospel of God, and saying, The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand : re- 
pent ye, and believe in the Qospel ’ ( 1 14/. ). Hence it may 

0 5i-18 X4). The fourth Gospel makes Jerusalem and Tudaea the 
main scene of the activity of Jesus. > The Synoptists know only 
of one visit to Jerusalem — that during which he was crucified. 
How long the ministry lasted we can only conjecture. There 
is no chronology in the evangelic tradition. (See further, 
Chronology, § 44 

1 iSC&ao-Ktv. The use of this word shows that the evangelist 
did not distinguish between the two forms of ministry so sharply 
as has been done above. Ml uses both words (fttfuncttv nu 
K 7 }pvarot»v 4 23) to describe the synagogue ministry. So Mk. uses 
Ki\pv<T<ru)v in 1 39. 
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be inferred that the constant theme of the kerugma was 
the kingdom of God, that the kingdom was presented as a 
boon rather than as a demand ; as good news (etfay^Xiov) 
not as awful news — the aspect under which it appeared 
in the preaching of John ; and that the summons of the 
preacher was not merely to repentance, but above all to 
faith — i. e. , make the good news welcome. The statement 
is summary, and its language may be secondary, coloured 
somewhat by the dialect of a later time ; but even in 
that case we are not left without a clue to the general 
tenor of Jesus’ popular discourses. We might gather it 
from a saying whose authenticity is as certain as its im- 
port is significant : * I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners ’ (Mk. 2x7 Mt 9x3 Lk. 532). The value of this 
declaration lies in this, that, whilst spoken with reference 
to a particular occasion, it indicates a habitual attitude, 
a fixed policy. Jesus addressed himself by preference to 
those who could not be regarded as in the conventional 
sense exemplary. The chosen audience reflects light 
on the nature of the message. It was good tidings even 
to the ignorant, the erring, the fallen, the outcast, hint- 
ing that the past might be forgiven and forgotten, and 
that the future offered great possibilities. What hope- 
inspiring ideas of God and man and their relations 
underlay such teaching ! 1 The occasion on which the 
saying was uttered also throws a contributory light on 
the nature of the Galilean Gospel. Jesus had been eating 
with ' publicans and sinners,’ and was on his defence for 
that act. In this connection the term ‘ call ’ must bear 
the special sense of an invitation to an entertainment 
Lk.’s gloss ‘to repentance’ restricts and even obscures 
the meaning. The kingdom, as Jesus preached it, was 
a feast, and his call was a generous invitation to come 
and enjoy its good things. 

In his popular addresses Jesus would make free use 
of parables. He spoke in parables to all classes, but 

10 Parables es P ec ^y to the people. ‘Without 
* parable he was not wont to speak to 
them ’ (Mk. 434). And of course the aim of the para- 
bolic method of instruction, in as far as it had a 
conscious aim and was not the spontaneous outcome of 
natural genius, was to popularise the truths of religion : 
simplification with a view to enlightenment. In the 
conversation between Jesus and his disciples after the 
utterance of the parable of the sower, as reported by all 
the Synoptists, an opposite purpose, that of keeping the 
people in darkness, seems to be avowed by the preacher. 
It is not credible, however, that Jesus would either 
cherish or avow such an inhuman intention, though it is 
credible that in the bitterness of his disappointment at 
the meagre fruit of his popular ministry he might express 
himself in a way that might be misunderstood, on the 
principle of reading intention in the light of result. 2 
None of the parables preserved in the Gospels is 
expressly connected with synagogue addresses, with the 
doubtful exception of the mustard seed and the leaven 
(Lk. 13 x8-ax, cp v. xo). The treasure and the pearl ( Mt. 
1844-46) may be a pair of parabolic gems (setting forth 
the absolute worth of the kingdom of heaven) whose 
original setting was in such an address ; and the exquisite 
parables concerning the pleasure of finding things lost 
(Mt. 18x2-14 Lk. 15 ) may have been first uttered on 
a similar occasion, unless we suppose that the original 
place of these parables was in an address to the publicans 
gathered together in the house of Matthew (Mk. 2x5-17, 
and parallels). The collection of parabolic utterances 
preserved in the Gospels is. so large and varied that 
there is little room for complaint that it is not still 
larger ; yet one cannot but reflect what a rich addition 
to the evangelic memorabilia a verbatim report of the 

1 That faith occupied a prominent place in the religious idea 
of Jesus appears from the incidents of the centurion (ML 8 5-13), 
the woman with an issue f Mk. 6 25-34 and parallels), and the 
Syro-Phanician woman (Mk. 7 24-30 Ml 16 21-28). See Faith. 

* On this, see Jfilicher, Die GUichnusreden Jem, X3X-Z40 ,* also 
Einl. i. d. NT, 228. 
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parables spoken on the Galilean preaching tour would 
have been. 

a. The teaching (Sidax 1)) or instruction given to 
disciples (fxadTjrai). — That Jesus aimed at gathering 

11. Teaching a ^° u ‘ *!" a circl * of d “ d P ks 

should be constantly, or at least much, 

in his company is one of the most certain data of the 
primitive tradition. He began the process of selection 
very early (Mk. 1 16-20 Mt. 418-22), having some disciples 
to accompany him on his first Galilean preaching 
tour. He meant to make the selected ones — or at 
least the inner circle of them — in his own happy, unfor- 
getable phrase, ‘fishers of men,’ a playful allusion to 
the secular occupation of those first chosen. The aim 
involved, of course, special instruction, and that de- 
manded leisure. The desire of Jesus to get leisure 
for uninterrupted intercourse with his disciples, and more 
particularly with the body of twelve which, according to 
the testimony of all the evangelists, he formed out of a 
larger company of followers, is specially apparent in 
Mk. Through his preaching and healing ministries, 
the fame of Jesus rapidly rose to such a pitch that 
wherever he went large masses of people gathered 
round him, masses too large for any synagogue to 
hold, so that perforce he had to become a street or 
field preacher. The work was not uncongenial ; but, in 
the tropical climate of the lake shore, it was fatiguing, 
and withal it was unsatisfactory. Much sowing, little 
fruit : such was the feeling of the preacher, as expressed 
in the parable of the Sower, which is a critical review 
of the early Galilean ministry. Unwearied in well- 
doing, Jesus yet began to feel with increasing depth of 
conviction that, if anything was to come of his labours, 
he must find time and opportunity for careful initiation 
of the few more intelligent and susceptible hearers, that 
continuing in his word they might become disciples 
indeed, and by insight into truth become enlightened, 
free, and apt to teach others. Mk. more than any 
other evangelist shows Jesus making repeated earnest 
efforts in this direction, fleeing from the crowd, as it 
were, in quest of rest and leisure for the higher work. 
The ascent to the hill-top (313) was such a flight. The 
voyage towards the eastern shore on the day of the 
parabolic discourse from a boat was another. The un- 
disguised manner in which Mk. allows this to appear 
in his narrative is a good instance of his realism : ' They 
[the disciples] take him with them, as he was in the 
ship ’ ( 4 36) , sine apparatu ( Bengel ) and sine mora. Here 
was flight along the only line of retreat, the shore being 
besieged by the vast crowd, and not easy even along 
that line, some of the people having got into boats to 
be nearer the speaker (436). The voyage towards 
Bethsaida at the north-western corner of the lake, after 
the return of the twelve from their apprentice mission 
(632), was a third (unsuccessful) attempt at escape. 
The long excursions to the north, into the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon and Caesarea Philippi (724-37), were 
likewise flights, endeavours to escape both from friends 
and from foes ; more successful because taking the 
fugitives outside the boundaries of Israel, or into a 
borderland where Jesus and his work were comparatively 
unknown. 

In connection with the first and the last of these re- 
tirements some of the most important parts of the 

12 The didaehi of Jesus were communicated to 

* Tea ch ing disciples. With the ascent to the 
on the 7T°11 * kill is connected the great ‘Sermon on 
the Mount,’ unreported by Mk., pre- 
served by Mt. and Lk. in very diverse forms, yet withal 
so like as to leave no reason for doubt as to their 
identity. Which of the two reports comes nearest to 
the original, and whether both do not diverge therefrom 
widely in different directions, are questions which cannot 
be discussed here (see Gospels). The two points which 
we are concerned to emphasise are : ( 1 ) that the discourse 
was didachi , disciple- instruction, possibly with none 
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present but disciples, though that is not made clear in 
either narrative, and therefore might more appropriately 
be called The Teaching on the Hill than The Sermon on 
the Mount ; and (2) that this teaching was given during 
a season of leisure, probably lasting for days. The latter 
point has a most important bearing on the question of 
the unity of the discourse as given in Mt. If we 
assume that it was delivered all in one gush, and on 
a single theme — say the antithesis between Pharisaic 
righteousness and the righteousness of the kingdom as 
conceived by Jesus — then certain portions must be 
eliminated as irrelevant : e.g. , The Lord’s Prayer (69-15) 
and the counsel against care (6 25-34). 1 But if the teach- 
ing on the hill continued for days, with different themes 
for each day, then the unity must be understood in a 
wide sense, and Mt.'s version of the ‘sermon’ may 
be a substantially correct summary of what Jesus said 
on various topics not closely connected with one an- 
other. 2 

The teaching on the hill as reported in Mt. affords 
large insight into the thoughts of Jesus on the essentials 
of religion : God, man, the kingdom of God, the 
righteousness of God. 

Jesus taught no abstract doctrine concerning God, or 
indeed on any subject. He did not say, God must be 
13 Idea of t ^ lou ^ t as Father , and then propeed to 

God explain what the title meant. He simply 
used the new name and defined as he 
went along by discriminating use. The title ‘ Father ’ 
is applied to God no less than fifteen times in the sermon, 
most suggestively, so as to ascribe to him by implication 
a universal and a special providence (545 632), benignant 
and magnanimous in its action, doing good even to the 
unthankful and the evil (545), a perfect ethical nature 
whose perfection consists in gracious unmerited love (5 
46-48), a spirit delighting in mercy and ready to forgive, 
and desiring the same spirit to rule in the hearts of those 
who have the supreme honour to be called God's children 
(614/.), an eye that carefully notes the most secret 
devout acts of the sincere and humble worshipper 
(614 18), an ear that hears their prayers, and a heart 
that is inclined to grant all the good desired or needed 

( 7 n). 

That Jesus did not employ this new name for God 
simply under the instinctive guidance of a happy religious 
genius, but with full consciousness and deliberate pur- 
pose, is intrinsically probable, and is attested by a 
remarkable word ascribed to him in the evangelic tra- 
dition, and preserved in substantially the same terms in 
the first and third Gospels : ‘No one knoweth the Son, 
save the Father ; neither knoweth any one the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son is pleased 
to reveal him’ (Mt. 11 27 Lk. 10 22). In view of the 
statement in Lk. ’s preface as to the method on which 
he compiled his Gospel, a sober criticism will not readily 
acquiesce in the theory that the passage in which this 
text is embedded is a free poetical composition by the 
evangelist in the spirit of Paulinism, and that it was 
borrowed from him by the author of the canonical Mt. 
writing at a later date. 8 It is much more probable that 
both evangelists found it in a common source containing 
a collection of the sayings of Jesus, either in the form 
which it assumes in extant MSS, or in that current 
among the gnostics : * No one knew the Father save the 
Son, and the Son save the Father and he to whom the 
Son shall reveal. ’ Under either form the Logion implies 
a peculiar relation, if not to God, at least to the con- 
ception of God as Father, that of one who claimed to 
have given currency to the name. 

1 So Weiss in his Ma tth&us-Evangeliu m , and in his edition 
of Meyer’s Comm, on Matthew. 

2 This view is taken by Lutteroth (Essai dTnterpreta - 
tion de quelques parties de FEvangile selon saint Matthieu). 
He takes Ka&iaavros (5 1) in the sense of camping out (camper), 
pointing to Acts 18 11 and Lk. 24 49 as instances of the use of the 
word in a kindred sense. 

8 So Pfleiderer in Urchris tent hum. 
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The whole section Mt. 11 25-30 was probably a unity of which 
Lk. (10 2 if.) for some reason gives only a fragment. In favour 
of this view is the resemblance it bears to the prayer of Jesus 
the son of Sirach (Ecclus. 51), which, like it, begins with a prayer 
and ends with an invitation^ in the name of wisdom, to come 
and receive instruction. This resemblance has been used as an 
argument, against the genuineness of the Legion * come unto 
me ’ (Pfleiderer, Urchnst. 513). But it is perfectly conceivable 
that Jesus was acquainted with Sirach, and that his utterance 
was coloured by the language of its closing sentences. This 
view meets the objection taken to the Logion on the ground of 
the self-eulogy in some of its expressions (Martineau, Seat of 
Authority in Religion, 577-585). When he says, ‘I am meek 
and lowly,’ Jesus of Nazareth speaks in the name of wisdom 
(one of his self-designations according to Resch, Agrapha, 273/C), 
as the earlier Jesus had spoken before him. 

Jesus taught his doctrine of man on the same method 
of incidental suggestion. He asserted the worth of 

14 Tdfift of man by comparisons sometimes patheti- 
’ cally and even humorously understating 

the truth, in one instance sublimely ade- 
quate. A man is better, greater, of more worth to God, 
and to himself, thinking rightly, than a bird (Mt. 626), 
a sheep (Mt. 12 iar), yea, than the whole world (Mk. 
836). The truth implied is that the things compared 
are really incommensurable. It is a Hebrew way of 
asserting the ideal, absolute worth of humanity, a 
method applied in the Epistle to the Hebrews to Chris- 
tianity, which is declared to be better in various respects 
than the Levitical religion, when what is meant is that 
it is the absolute, perfect, therefore eternal, religion. 
Man’s incomparable dignity in the teaching of Jesus 
rests on the fact that he is a son of God, not merely a 
creature, whether small as a bird or great as a world ; 
a son indefeasibly, whether good or evil, just or unjust 
(Mt. 545). By this lofty conception of man’s relation 
to God, rather than by expressed statement or laboured 
argument, Jesus brought immortality to light. ‘ God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living,’ he said 
(Mt. 2232). A fortiori he would have said: ‘God is 
not the Father of the dead, but of the living.’ 

Not to be overlooked even in a summary statement 
of Christ’s teaching concerning man is his assertion of 
— o rights of woman , in connection with 

married relations (Mt. 631/, cp 19 3-9 
Mk. 10 2-12). The Jewish doctors of the time for the 
most part accepted the old Hebrew notion of a wife as 
property bought and sold, and to be put away at the 
pleasure of her husband. But they were zealous to have 
the bill of divorcement (Dt. 24 1) in due form, that the 
woman might be able to show that she was free to marry 
again, and doubtless they flattered themselves that they 
were thereby defending the rights of women. Jesus 
asserted a more radical right of woman — not to be put 
away, except when she put herself away by unfaithful- 
ness. He thus raised anew the prophetic cry ‘ I hate 
putting away’ (Mai. 2 x 6 ). It was an act of humanity 
of inestimable value to the highest interests of the race, 
as well as an act of heroic courage. 

By his friendly relations witfi the ‘ publicans and 
sinners ’ Jesus gave a practical and impressive expres- 

lfl Outcasts s * on ^is doctrine of man. The 
* * great social gathering of the outcasts 

in Capernaum (Mk- 2 15-17 and parallels) brought together 
by Levi or Matthew, called doubtless for that immediate 
local service, as well as for the ulterior wider service of 
the apostleship, was a concrete assertion of the great 
truth that a man at the worst is still a man, and a son 
of God, and that all superficial cleavages of race, 
descent, colour, occupation, or even character, are of 
small account in comparison with that which is common 
to all humanity, the soul. 

The so-called feast in Levi’s house cannot have been merely 
a private entertainment given by the newly called disciple to as 
many of his old comrades as his dining chamber woula accom- 
modate. All the evangelists say that there were many present. 
Lk.’s expression is T a great crowd’ (o\\ot iroAv?). The 
meeting was probably in the court arouna which the buildings 
of an eastern house of any size are arranged, and of tne 
dimensions of a congregation rather than of a dinner party. 
Jesus was the prime mover in the matter, and Levi merely 
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his agent. It was a deliberate attempt on Christ's part to get 
into personal contact with the social outcasts of Capernaum. 

By these kindred ideas of God and man and their 
relations Jesus became inevitably the founder of a 
universal religion, however narrow the limits within 
which his own ministry was restricted. Those who, 
like Baur 1 and Weizsacker, have interpreted his teaching 
in a universal sense have most truly divined his inmost 
thoughts. 

In setting forth the summum donum as the kingdom 
of God Jesus poured his new wine into a very old 
17 THthmIawi skin. But that the wine, the 

of God. m ^ea with the phrase, was new, 

the parables of the new wine and the 
new piece of cloth (Mk. 2 ax f and parallels) suffice to 
prove. The kingdom he preached was ethical, spiritual, 
(and therefore) universal in character : not political, 
theocratic, national ; at least national only to those 
cherishing current Jewish expectations. The Beatitudes, 
which form the sublime introduction to the Teaching 
on the Hill, in either version of them, amply bear out 
this assertion. Obviously so in Mt.’s version, really so 
also, though not so obviously, in Lk. ’s. Jesus may have 
said : ‘ Blessed ye poor,' as Lk. reports, and the reporter 
may have understood the term ‘ poor ’ chiefly in a social 
sense ; but it does not follow that his understanding in 
this case, any more than in the case of the saying, ‘ I 
came not to call the righteous,’ exhausted the Teacher’s 
meaning. Jesus used words in a pregnant sense, and 
in his mind the natural and the spiritual lay close to- 
gether : witness the saying : * few things (dishes) are 
needful, or (rather) one’ (thing) — i. e. , the food that 
endures for ever — Lk. 10 41 /. The high ideal of man 
links together in his thought the social and the spiritual. 
The poor man passes into the blessedness of the kingdom 
whenever he realises what man is or may be. Poor in 
purse or even in character, no man is beggared who 
has a vision of man’s chief end and good. If this be 
idealism, then Jesus was an idealist. He was also a 
poet, and words were symbols for him of thoughts which 
no words could adequately express. To make him the 
herald of a theocratic particularistic kingdom of Israel 
is to bring him down from these lofty regions to the 
low level of dull prosaic commonplace . 2 

The kingdom of God, or of heaven, as it is usually 
designated in the first Gospel, while in its ultimate 
significance implying a high ideal of life, sonship 
realised in a heroic career rife with tribulation (Mt. 
610-12), is in its initial aspect, as already indicated, 
a boon rather than a demand. Seek ye the kingdom 
(as the highest good), said the Master to his disciples 
(Mt. 633). It is to be sought as the summum bonum , 
in preference to the temporal good above which Pagan 
aspiration rarely rises (Mt. 632). It is the bread which 
perisheth not, the raiment which waxeth not old, the 
treasure which cannot be stolen (Lk. 12 33). The 
quest of this supreme good, in singleness of mind, is 
ever successful. 'Seek, and ye shall find’ (Mt. 77). 
And the quest is the noblest of human endeavours. 
He who so seeks the highest good fulfils at the same 
time the highest duty of man. In this coincidence of 
the chief good with the chief end lies the unique 
distinction of the Christian religion as expounded by its 
Founder. 

Jesus carefully explained his conception of the ethical 
ideal , both by positive statements and by keen caustic 

18 E thical cr ^ c * sra °f the system of religion and 
ideal morals prevalent among the Jews in his 
time. Among the statements a foremost 

1 Baur’s view of the. religion of Tesus as spiritual and 
universal is entirely independent of his theory as to the indebted- 
ness of Jesus for these characteristics of his teaching to Greek 
philosophy and Roman world-wide empire. We may hold aloof 
from this theory, yet accept his view of the essential character- 
istics of the Christianity of Christ. 

2 This prosaic view pervades the treatment of Christ’s teaching 
in all the works of Dr. Bernhard Weiss. 


place belongs to the golden rule ; 1 what you wish men 
to do to you do ye to them’ (Mt 7 xa), for which 
analogies can be found in other religions, but with this 
difference, that, whilst in the teaching of Jesus the 
rule assumes a positive form, in all other known 
instances it is given negatively. So in the saying of 
Confucius, ' do not to others what you would not wish 
done to yourself’ (Legge, Chinese Classics , I191). The 
negative confines us to the region of justice ; the positive 
takes us into the region of generosity; for we wish 
more than we can claim, or than the average man is 
willing to do to others. Jesus would have a disciple to 
be not merely dfxtuos but dyad 6 $, spontaneously doing to 
others all that a spirit of magnanimity prompts. The 
golden rule covers only the duties arising out of human 
relations. The summary of duty, — Love God with all 
your heart, and your neighbour as yourself — given in 
answer to a question at a later time (Mk. 1228-31), 
covers the whole ground of obligation. Thus we have 
religion and morality blent in one ideal as of co-ordinate 
importance, a combination not lying to the hand in the 
OT — the two great commandments, though both in the 
law, are not given in one place (Dt. 64/ Lev. 19 18) — 
and still less in accordance with the spirit of the time. 
In Rabbinism ritual was before morality, and the 
tendency was to sacrifice morality in the interest of 
religion. Jesus said : ethics before ritual — the essentials 
of true religion consist in morality — placability before 
sacrifice (Mt. 623), mercy before sacrifice (Mt. 913), filial 
affection before sacrifice^ Mt. 154-6 Mk. 79-13). 

Whilst putting morality on a level with, or even in 
some respects above, religion, Jesus was careful to 
subordinate individual interests to the universal claims 
of the kingdom of God : ' Seek ye his kingdom ’ said 
he to his disciples (Lk. 12 31), implying if he did not say 
' first ’ (Mt. 633), food or raiment being relegated to the 
second place. The * Lord’s Prayer ’ is constructed on 
the same principle of subordination. First God’s 
glory, kingdom, and will ; then, only in the second place, 
the temporal interest (daily bread), and even the 
spiritual interests (pardon and protection from tempta- 
tion), of the worshipper. Jesus insisted that this sub- 
ordination must be carried the length of willingness to 
part with life itself. First the things of God, then the 
things of men (Mk. 833). True to his great principle 
that religion and morality are one, however, Jesus 
gave his disciples to understand that the things of God 
are at the same time those of deepest concern to man. 
They are the true life of the spirit, for the sake of which 
one who understands the philosophy of life will gladly 
part when needful with the lower life of the body (Mk. 
83s). 

The antithetic presentation of the moral ideal was 
given partly in didactic form, partly in the way of 
occasional polemics. For the didactic aspect, which 
concerns us here, we are indebted chiefly to Mt., in 
whose version of the Sermon on the Mount the 
contrast between Jesus’s interpretation of the law and 
that current in the Rabbinical schools is worked out in 
a series of examples (Mt. 621-48). This section of the 
sermon is omitted almost entirely by Lk. , whereby 
the small part he has retained loses much in point 
The gist of the elaborate contrast is : The law as 
interpreted by the scribes, externalised and restricted 
in scope ; as interpreted by Jesus, inward and infinite. 
Thou shalt not kill, said the scribe ; thou shalt not hate 
or despise , said Jesus. Thou shalt love thy neighbour , 
and doing that thou doest enough, said (in effect) the 
scribe; thou shalt love all , making no distinction 
between fellow-countrymen or strangers, friend or foe, 
except as to the form love takes, said Jesus. The 
external is that which is seen ; hence the tendency of 
an outward morality to become a morality of ostentation. 
Jesus used this morality, much in vogue in his time, to 
emphasise by contrast the reserved retiring character 
of true piety (Mt. 61-8 x6-x8). True goodness is in the 
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heart, and the good man is content that it should be 
there, visible only to the Father in heaven. 

3. The lat$r teaching of Jesus will be referred to in 
another connection. We pass, therefore, from the 

19 Healixur teac ^ n £ to healing ministry. In 
• doing so we make a transition from a 

evidence w ^ich is universally attractive to 

one which is distasteful to many because 
of its association with the idea of miracle . The distaste 

is felt not .only by those who do not believe in the 
miraculous, but also by not a few who, whilst not ad- 
herents of the naturalistic school, have no sympathy with 
the apologetic value attached to ' miracles ’ as credentials 
of revelation. The following statement will not bring 
us into collision with this feeling. The miraculousness 
of the healing ministry is not the point in question : 
what we are concerned with is the question of fact. 
Now, as to this, the healing ministry, judged by 
critical tests, stands on as firm historical ground as the 
best accredited parts of the teaching. 

The triple tradition — i.e . , the narrative common to all 
the three Gospels — contains no less than nine reports of 
healing acts, including the cases of the leper, the 
madman of Gergesa, and the dead daughter of Jairus. 
Then, in most of the reports the action of Jesus is so 
interwoven with unmistakably authentic words ( e.g . , in 
the case of the palsied man) that the two elements 
cannot be separated : we must take the story as it 
stands or reject it entirely. That the healing ministry 
was not only a fact but a great outstanding fact, is 
attested by the popularity of Jesus, and by the various 
theories which were invented to account for the remark- 
able phenomena. Mk. gives a realistic, lifelike descrip- 
tion of the connection between healing acts and the fame 
of Jesus. The cure of a demoniac in the synagogue of 
Capernaum (Mk. I23) creates a sensation even greater 
than that produced by the discourse of the new preacher. 
They remark to one another not only on the new 
doctrine, but also on the authority which Jesus wields 
over unclean spirits (I27). The result is that in the 
evening of the same Sabbath day, after sunset, the 
people of the town gather at the door of the house 
where Jesus resides, bringing iheir sick to be healed 
(I32). So, again, on his return to Capernaum, after 
his preaching tour in Galilee, the report speedily spread- 
ing that he had come back, a crowd assembles so large 
and dense as to make access to him impossible except 
through the roof of the house (21-4). Fresh recollec- 
tions of the synagogue-sermon, but still more of the 
Sabbath-evening cures, explain the popular enthusiasm. 
The theories were various and curious. The relations of 
Jesus had their theory, not So much indeed about the 
healing acts as about the healer. Mk. reports (it is 
one of his realisms) that they thought him out of his 
senses (3 21). Much benevolence had made him mad. 
The beneficent deeds must have been there, else the 
madness would not have been imputed. The Pharisees, 
more suo , put a less friendly construction on the puzzling 
phenomena, seeing in them not the acts of a man more 
endowed with love and with power over diseases 
(physical and mental) than was good for his own health 
of body and mind, but the acts of a man in league with 
the prince of darkness, an incarnation of Beelzebub 
(Bee\$*e/ 3 oi>X **ei, Mk. 322). [See Beelzebul.] This 
was a very unlikely theory, as Jesus pointed out ; but 
the thing to be noted is the existence of the theory, 
showing, as it does, that there were facts imperiously 
demanding explanation of some sort. Yet another 
theory, too curious to be an invention of the evangelists 
who report it (Mk. 616 Mt. 14 2), originated in the palace 
of Herod the murderer of the Baptist, and in his own 
guilt -haunted mind. This Jesus of whose marvellous 
works I hear is John risen again, the mysterious powers 
of the other world manifesting themselves through the 
resurrected man. The theory is perhaps absurd, yet 
by its very absurdity it witnesses to extraordinary facts 
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arresting general attention, and forcing their way, how- 
ever unwelcome, into kings' houses. 

The healing ministry of Jesus presents a problem at 
once for exegesis, for theology, and for science. The 

30. Interpre- question for exe ? esi ? is : What d° * e 
t&tiom reports necessarily imply ? Was the 
leper cured, or only pronounced clean? 
Was the bread that fed the thousands miraculously 
produced, or drawn forth by the bearing of Jesus from 
the stores in possession of the crowd ; or is the story 
merely a symbolic embodiment of the life-giving power 
of Jesus in the spiritual sphere? Was the daughter of 
Jairus really dead ? For theology the question is, What 
bearing has the healing ministry on the personality of 
Jesus? Here is certainly something to wonder at, to 
start the inquiry : What manner of man is this ? Is it 
only a question as to the manner of the man, of a 
man fully endowed with powers not unexampled 
elsewhere, at least in kind, though lying dormant in 
ordinary men ? Or do the phenomena take us outside 
the human into the region of the strictly divine ? For 
science the question is, Can the acts ascribed to Jesus 
be accounted for by any known laws of nature — e.g . , by 
‘ moral therapeutics, ' or the emotional treatment of 
disease? Care must be taken in attempting to answer 
this question not to understate the facts. In the case 
of demoniacal possession, for example, it is making the 
problem too easy to say that that was a merely im- 
aginary disease. The diseases to which the name is 
applied in the Gospels were in some cases serious 
enough. The ‘ demoniac ' of Gergesa was a raving 
madman ; the boy at the foot of the hill of Trans- 
figuration was the victim of aggravated epilepsy. The 
only door of escape open for scientific scepticism in 
such cases is doubt as to the permanence of the alleged 


There is one thing about which we may have com- 
fortable certainty. Whether miraculous or not, whether 
. the works of a mere man, or of one 

f who is a man and more, these healing 

Wa te 01 acts are a revelation of the love °f Jesus, 

* a manifestation of his * enthusiasm of 
humanity, * to be placed beside the meeting with the 
publicans of Capernaum as an aid to the understanding 
of his spirit and aims. By that meeting he showed his 
interest in a despised class of men; by the healing 
ministry he showed his interest in a despised part of 
human nature, the body, and so evinced the healthy 
catholic nature of his conception of redemption. He 
was minded to do all the good in the world he could. 
He was able to heal men’s bodies as well as their souls ; 
and he did it, thereby protesting against that pagan 
notion of the body, as something essentially evil and 
worthless, which underlies all modes of asceticism, and 
against a false spiritualism which regards disease of the 
body as essential to the health of the soul. The heal- 
ing ministry shows Jesus, not as a thaumaturge bent 
on creating astonishment, but as in a large, grand, 
human way the friend of men, bearing by sympathy 
their sicknesses as well as their sorrows and sins as a 
burden in his heart. 1 

4. 'Die conflict with the religious leaders of Israel % 
called in the Gospels ' scribes and Pharisees, ’ formed a 
very essential part of the public life of 
22. Jesus It soon brought that life to a 

nostiuiy. , ragic end ^ Gospel of Lk by 

toning down that aspect, omitting much of Christ’s 
polemic against Pharisaism, and mitigating the asperity 

1 Such is the view of Christ's healing ministry presented in 
Mt. : witness the prophetic citation in 8 17 . There is no desire 
in the first Gospel to magnify the miracle. Peter’s mother-in- 
law simply suffers from a feverish attack. The sympathy of 
Jesus is the point of interest, which was the same whether the 
fever was severe or slight. In Lk. it is a great fever (438) 
and throughout this Gospel care is taken to magnify the power 
as well as the benevolence of Jesus. Mk.. on the other nand, 
goes so far as to say that Jesus was not able to do any mighty 
works in N azareth, because of the unbelief of the people C " ' 
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of what is retained by representing it as uttered under 
the control of friendly social relations (three feasts in 
Pharisees’ houses peculiar to this Gospel 736-50 11 37-44 
14 1-24), makes it impossible to form a clear idea of 
the religious environment of Jesus, of the heroic war- 
fare he had to wage, and of the forces that were at 
work, moving steadily on towards Calvary. For in- 
formation on these points, we must turn to the pages 
of Mt. and Mk., especially of the latter, in which the 
course of the conflict is vividly depicted. A few anec- 
dotes bring before us realistically Pharisaic hostility, in 
its rise and progress, and prepare us for the end (Mk. 
2 - 36 ). 

Collision was inevitable. Radical contrariety of view 
on the whole subject of conduct in religion and in 
morals was its deepest cause, and the popularity of 
Jesus as a preacher and a healer was a constant and 
increasing source of irritation. 

The contrast ( 1 21 f. ) between Jesus and the scribes, in 
their respective styles of preaching or teaching, remarked 
on by the second evangelist, was not unnoticed by 
the people. If they did not say, How unlike the 
scribes ! they at least showed the new teacher an amount 
of consideration not accorded to the scribes. Therefore, 
we are not surprised to learn that when Jesus returned 
from his preaching tour in Galilee to Capernaum the 
scribes were in a fault-finding mood ( 26 ). They took 
care, however, to conceal the cause of their chagrin, 
selecting as the point of assault neither the preaching 
nor the healing, but the ‘ blasphemous ’ word of pardon : 
‘Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.' The Capernaum 
mission to the ' publicans and sinners ’ (215-17) supplied 
the next occasion for offence. These classes had begun 
to take an interest in Jesus. ‘ There were many (of 
them there), and they began to follow him ’ ( 2 15). They 
had doubtless heard the story of the palsied man, and 
how Jesus had been sympathetic towards the sinner, and 
had been regarded by the scribes as a blasphemer. They 
naturally desired to see and hear and know the interest- 
ing blasphemer. The offence in this instance lay in 
eating with such people — i.e. , in having comrade- 
like relations with them. It was a complicated many- 
sided offence : a slight on the national feeling of Jews, 
who resented whatever reminded them of their political 
humiliation ; an indirect slight on the laws which the 
classes fraternised with habitually neglected ; it was 
also — though this might not be so clearly perceived — a 
slight on the prerogative of Israel as an elect people, an 
evil omen of an approaching revolution when the king- 
dom of God would be thrown open to all. 

Next come Sabbatic controversies trivial in occasion, 
but cutting contemporary Jewish prejudice to the 

quick, and greatly intensifying the ex- 
23 . Sabbath, 3l ^. Th ese en- 

counters revealed a radical contrariety 
between Jesus and the scribes in their respective con- 
ceptions of the Sabbath. Jesus expressed the difference 
in a saying preserved, only in Mk. (227) : ' The sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbath. ’ The 
Temark implied a manner of conceiving God, man, and 
religion, different from that in vogue, and it is not sur- 
prising that from that day forth dislike began to deepen 
into hatred, harbouring murderous intentions. The 
author of Mk. winds up his narrative of the healing 
of the withered hand with the significant statement : 
‘the Pharisees went forth and straightway, with the 
Herodians, took counsel against him, how they might 
destroy him’ ( 36 ). The reference to the Herodians 
{q.v. ), little spoken of in the Gospels, signifies that the 
Pharisees now began seriously to aim at the life of Jesus, 
and naturally felt that the assistance of persons having 
influence at the court would be valuable. 

Hereafter the foes of Jesus come before us attacking 
his healing ministry on a side at which it appeared to 
them vulnerable. The meeting with the outcasts of 
Capernaum had given a choice opportunity for a 
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calumnious assault upon his moral character, of which 
they seem to have taken advantage to the full extent 
( Mt. 1 1 19). The cures of demoniacs formed the basis of 
the attempt to rob him of the fame fairly won by his 
wonderful works (Mk. 322). The cures themselves 
could not be denied, nor the power they evinced ; but 
was the power necessarily from heaven, might it not be 
from an opposite quarter? The men who made the 
malign suggestion knew better ; but it was enough for 
them that the suggestion was plausible. Hence the 
solemn warning of Jesus against blasphemy — i.e . , speak- 
ing evil of that which is known to be good (Mk. 829). 

The next encounter had reference to ritual ablutions 
(Mk. 7 1-23 Mt. 15 1-20). 1 This time, Jesus assumed the 
p., . offensive, and exposed the vices inherent 

24. Rltu&i. j n the system represented by the scribes ; 
declaring in effect that the hedging of the Law by the 
multiplied rules of legal doctors had for its result the 
setting of the Law aside, and giving as an example the 
doctrine of Corban in its bearing on the fifth command- 
ment. This was offence enough ; but Jesus added to it 
by an appeal to the multitude, to whom he addressed 
one of those great emancipating sayings which sweep 
away the cobwebs of artificial systems better than 
elaborate argument — that which defiles is not what 
goeth into the mouth but what cometh out of it. It 
was a virtual abrogation, not merely of the traditions of 
the Elders, but even of the ceremonial law of Moses : a 
proclamation of the great truth that moral defilement 
alone is of importance. 

When it had come to this, a crisis was at hand. 
Jesus knew it, and retired from the scenes of strife, 
partly to escape for a while from the 


25. Jesus sees 
the crisis. 


malice of his foes, and still more to 
prepare his disciples, by seasonable 
instructions, for the inevitable end. The time of these 
later instructions was that of the northerly excursions 8 
already referred to, and their main theme was sacri- 
fice. Jesus began to tell his disciples plainly that 
he himself must suffer death at the hands of the 
religious leaders, and that they and all faithful souls 
must be prepared to endure hardship for truth and 
righteousness (Mk. 830-34 Mt. 1621-24 Lk92i-23) ; and 
from this time forth he devoted much attention towards 
developing in the twelve the heroic temper demanded 
by the situation. It was no easy task ; for, while the 
master was continually preoccupied with the cross, the 
disciples were often thinking vain thoughts. The 
contrast is depicted in a realistic manner by Mk. 

' They were in the way, going up to Jerusalem ; and 
Jesus was going before them : and they were amazed ’ 
(10 32). They could not comprehend the intense 
preoccupation betrayed in the master’s manner. It 
filled them with awe. The sequel* explains. The 
ambitious request of James and John followed soon 
after, as comic scenes succeed tragic ones in a drama. 
Hence the need for inculcating such recondite truths of 
the kingdom as that greatness comes by service ; that 
childlikeness is the condition of entrance into the king- 
dom ; that ambition aspiring to greatness and trampling 
on weakness is a cursed passion, deserving drowning, 
with a heavy millstone round the neck, in the deepest 
part of the sea ; and that only through brotherly kind- 
ness and charity can one hope to win the favour of God 
(Mt. 18 Mk. 933-50). 

1 The preceding incidents are common to the three Synoptists. 
This one is omitted by Lk. along with a group of other narra- 
tives, including the second storm on the lake, the Syro-Phoenician 
woman, the second feeding, the demand for a sign — in short, the 
whole of Mt. 14 22-16 12 and Mk. 645-821 except that Mk. 

8 15^ Mt. 166 — Lk. 12 1. These, omissions were probably in- 
tentional on Lk* ’s part, the incidents being known to him, but 
passed over for various reasons. 

8 The Gospels speak of two excursions— one to the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon, another to the neighbourhood of Caesarea 
Philippi. Even so conservative a critic as Weiss is inclined to 
resolve the two into one by treating the second feeding as a • 
merely literary duplicate of the first. 
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During the period of wandering in the north the 
disciple Peter, the foremost man among the twelve, and 

26 Messiah. usua ^^ their spokesman on important 
occasions, made an eventful declaration 
concerning the master. Jesus had himself led up to it 
by introducing into their conversation, as they journeyed 
towards Caesarea Philippi, the topic : ‘ Who do men 
say that I am?’ (Mt. 16 13-20 Mk. 827-30 Lk. 9 18-21 j. 1 
That general question disposed of, there came a second : 
And you, who say you that I am? The answer of 
Peter was: Thou art the Christ (Mk. 829). It was 
apparently the answer which Jesus anticipated and 
wished ; which would imply that he regarded himself as 
one in whom the Messianic hope of the Jewish people 
was fulfilled. Can this indeed have been so ? Can such 
an one as Jesus, so wise and good, and so utterly out of 
sympathy with the religious spirit of his time, have 
thought himself the Messiah, or even taken any in- 
terest in the Messianic idea? It is evident that one 
occupying the position of Jesus as a religious teacher 
could not escape having some conscious attitude to- 
wards that idea, friendly or indifferent or hostile. And 
it is certain that he would be utterly unsympathetic 
towards the Messianic ideas current among the Jews of 
his time. Pharisaic notions of the Messianic king and 
kingdom would be as distasteful to him as Pharisaic 
notions of the Law, of righteousness, of God, and of 
man. His attitude towards the whole circle of ideas 
associated with conventional religion was, without doubt, 
that of a radical sceptic. But he did not live in the 
region of negation. His way was to discard unwelcome 
ideas and put better ones in their place. He did this in 
connection with all the other subjects above mentioned, 
and doubtless he acted on the same principle in 
connection with the Messianic hope — this all the more 
decisively because that hope was not rabbinical but pro- 
phetic in its origin, associated with some of the most 
spiritual aspirations of OT saints and seers, if also find- 
ing expression occasionally in materialistic or political 
representations of the good time coming. By elective 
affinity Jesus would choose the purest and loftiest 
elements in prophetic delineations, and out of these form 
his Messianic idea. From certain indications in the 
Gospels — the voice from heaven at the Baptism and the 
Transfiguration, the text of the discourse in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth, the intimate connection between the 
confession of Peter and the first distinct intimation of 
the approaching Passion — it may be inferred that 
Deutero- Isaiah was the chief source of his conception, 
and that his Messiah was one endowed abundantly with 
the charisma of love (Is. 61 ), therefore well-pleasing to 
God (Is. 42 i), and destined to be a man of sorrow 
(Is. 53 ). 

Messiah stands for an ideal, the summum bonum 
embodied in a person. The Jews believed that such a 
person would come. Jesus might very sincerely share 
the expectation, as the Baptist did. Could he also 
regard himself as the coming one ? He could not, if a 
Messianic consciousness implied self-asserting preten- 
sions, or, generally, states of feeling incompatible with a 
lowly spirit. He could, if the Messianic vocation pre- 
sented itself to his mind as a duty, rather than as a 
dignity, as a summons to a career of suffering, a tempting 
to renunciation rather than to usurpation. So, in fact, 
it did appear to him. The man of sorrow in Is. 53 is 
ideal Israel ; the faithful in Israel, the men who stand 
for God and righteousness in an evil world, conceived 
poetically as an individual. 1 * Jesus thought of himself as 
that individual, the representative of all who live sacri- 
ficial and therefore redemptive lives. See Messiah. 

All goes to bear out this assertion — e.g. the self- 
designation 4 Son of man,’ so much used by Jesus. The 

1 In consequence of the long omission, this section in Luke 
follows immediately after the first feeding, and there is no in* 

dication that it did not happen at the same place. There is no 

trace of the excursion to the north in his narrative. 
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meaning of this title he never defined any more 
, n - than he formally defined the name ‘Father' 
man? ° applied to God. It is doubtful if OT 
texts can give us much help towards 
fixing its import. We must watch the Son of man in the 
act of so designating himself, defining the name by dis- 
criminating use. Doing this, we receive the impression 
that the title is chosen because it is one that makes no- 
claims. In Aramaic it means simply ' the man. ’ If it 
be Messianic, through the use made of it in Daniel and 
the Book of Enoch , it is furtively so, an incognito. 
The admiring people frequently called Him ‘Son of 
David,' and the early Christian Church laid stress on 
the title as an important link in the chain of Messianic 
proof. Hence the genealogies in Mt. and Lk. Even 
Paul recognises the Davidic descent as in its own 
place important (Rom. 1 3). There is no evidence that 
Jesus repudiated the title ; 1 but the title 4 Son of man ’ 
does show that he regarded the other (as implying 
physical descent and therefore regal rights) as of little 
significance. Others said Son of David; he said Son of 
Man. 2 See Son of Man. 

The message from the imprisoned Baptist to Jesus 
(Mt. 11 2/ Lk. 7 18/.) is not without significance in this 
connection : 1 Art thou the coming one ? ' By some 
[e.g. , Holtzmann in Handcomm. ) the question is viewed 
as the utterance rather of a budding than of a waning 
faith. But the comments of Jesus on the message and 
on the man who sent it, bearing a stamp of authenticity 
upon them and probably taken by the two evangelists 
from the Book of Logia, demand the latter inter- 
pretation. 4 Blessed is he who findeth no cause of 
stumbling in me.' John had found cause of stumbling 
in Jesus, in whom from the first his prophetic eye had 
detected an extraordinary person. John’s Messiah was 
to be an iconoclast, a hewer down of barren trees and 
effete institutions, one coming in the fury of the Lord to 
destroy by the wind and fire of judgment. Jesus 
hitherto had been nothing of the kind ; rather a preacher 
of good news, even to the immoral ; a healer of disease, 
a teacher of wisdom, with nothing like a fan in his 
hand, save one of searching moral criticism on the ways 
of scribes and Pharisees. Therefore, John began to 
fear that, after all, this was not the Christ. His fear is 
a valuable testimony to the kind of Christ Jesus believed 
in and was : one seeking to save rather than to judge, 
and just on that account liable to be misunderstood 
even by a John, and to be despised and rejected by a 
religious but ungodly world. How far apart the two 
prophets were in their ideas and tendencies, may be 
estimated from the striking remark made by Jesus 
concerning the Baptist : 4 the least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he' (Mt. 11 11). 

The triumphal entry into Jerusalem by Jesus towards 
the close of his career may seem to conflict with the view 
on Pti+w set f ort h above, and to exhibit a Messiah 

Jerusalem * 0 P^ding his claims. The story belongs 
to the triple tradition, and must be ac- 
cepted as historical (Mt. 21 1-11 Mk. 11 1-11 Lk. 1929-44) ; 
but cp Hosanna. Mt. , after his usual manner, repre- 
sents the whole transaction as happening in order that a 
certain prophetic oracle might be fulfilled. So he viewed 
it, and so he wishes his readers to view it ; but it 
does not follow that Jesus rode into the holy city 
on the foal of an ass with conscious intention to fulfil 
prophecy. The less intention on his part, the greater 
the value of any uniformity between prophecy and 
fact. Action with intention might show that he 

1 The discussion between Jesus and the scribes in the temple 
on the relation of the Christ to David has been interpreted in this 
sense. But the question of Jesus does not necessarily imply 
denial in toto of Davidic descent, or more than a hint as to the 
comparative unimportance of it. It meant, in effect : You begin 
at the. wrong ena, physical descent ; ana it lands you in an 
unspiritual conception of Messiah. 

9 The passages in which the title is used in an apocalyptic 
sense seem to breathe a different spirit. They cannot be 
discussed here. 
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claimed to be, not that he was, the Messiah. On the 
other hand, his right to be regarded as the Messiah 
would have stood where it was though he had entered 
Jerusalem on foot. The actual mode of entrance could 
possess at most only the value of a symbol. And Jesus 
seems to have been in the mood to let it have such 
value, and that just because it was in harmony with his 
habit of avoiding display and discouraging vulgar 
Messianic hopes. There was really no pretentiousness 
in riding into Jerusalem on the foal of an ass. It was 
rather the meek and lowly one entering in character. 
The symbolic act was in harmony with the use of the 
title * Son of man,' shunning Messianic pretensions, yet 
showing himself as the true Messiah in a deeper way. 
Mk. ’s narrative of the incident is to be preferred as 
preserving most of the primitive simplicity. It is only 
in his version that Jesus instructs his disciples to tell the 
man from whom the young ass is being borrowed that 
it will be returned when he has had his use of it (Mk. 
11 3). Some modern commentators, influenced by con- 
ventional notions of dignity, will not allow even Mark 
to put the matter so. But he does ; it is one of his 
realisms. 1 

The thoughts of Jesus, then as always, were humble ; 
but those of his followers were more ambitious, and 
such as to provoke the ire of those who sought his 
undoing. They shouted Hosannas in his honour, as 
to the Son of David through whom the long hoped-for 
kingdom was about to come. The very children in the 
streets, according to Mt. (21 15), caught up the 
cry, to the chagrin of the guardians of conventional 
proprieties. The enthusiasm of the people who had 
come up with Jesus to keep the feast of the passover — 
men and women from Galilee, proud of their prophet 
and king — was his death-knell. He had come up 
to Jerusalem fully convinced that he was going to 
meet death. Therefore, he used his short time 
to bear a final testimony against plausible falsehood 
and sham holiness, and for truth and godliness. Many 
incidents and utterances are packed into that eventful 
week — the cleansing of the Temple, parables of judg- 
ment ( Two sons. Vinedressers, Marriage of the king's 
son), sundry encounters with captious disputants, and a 
sublime anti- Pharisaic discourse in which the foibles 
and vices of a degenerate piety are depicted with pro- 
phetic plainness and artistic felicity (Mt 23). During 
that fatal week last words had to be spoken to dis- 
ciples, among which was a foreboding reference to the 
approaching judgment-day of Israel, accompanied by 
useful hints for their guidance in a perilous time (Mk. 13 
Mt. 24 Lk. 21 ). The tender pathos of the situation is 
immortalised in the anointing in Bethany (Mt. 266-13 
Mk. 143-9), the holy supper (Mt. 2626-29 Mk. 14 22-25 
Lk. 22 17-20), and the agony in Gethsemane (Mt. 26 36-46 
Mk. 14 32-42 Lk. 22 39-46). 

The story of the passion is told at great length, with 
much agreement, though also with many variations, in 
29 Passion. ^ t ^ ie ^ our Gospels, a sure index of the 
* * intense interest taken in the tragic theme 

within the apostolic church. This interest would not 
be of late growth. When the apostles began to preach 
Jesus crucified and risen, they would encounter the eager 
demand, Tell us how it happened ! Faith would make 
three demands for information concerning its object : 
What did he teach? What did he do? What did he 
suffer ? Some think that the demand for information con- 
cerning the teaching came first and was first met. 
But even those who, like Holtzmann, take this view regard 
the history of the passion as the nucleus of the narrative 
department of the evangelic tradition. First the logia, 
then the passion drama, then the anecdotes of memorable 
acts. Whether this was the true genetic order of the 

1 The true reading is avrbv airoortfAAti traAiv where 

trdAiv implies that the reference is to returning the colt to its 
owner, not to the readiness with which the owner, after explana- 
tions, will send it to Jesus. 
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three masses of oral tradition, which in combination make 
up our evangelic records, may reasonably be doubted. 
The passion group perhaps took shape earliest The 
apostles would have to tell at once what they knew, — the 
main facts of the case, — especially when preaching outside 
Jerusalem. Thus began to form itself the passion- 
chronicle : the main facts first, then this nucleus 
gradually gathering accretions of minor incidents, till 
by the time written records began to be compiled the 
collection of passion-memorabilia had assumed the form 
which it bears in, for example, the Gospel of Mk. The 
presumption is that the collection as it stands there is 
the truth, or at least the truth as far as it could be 
ascertained. 

For modem criticism the story, even in its most historic 
version, is not pure truth, but truth mixed with doubtful 
p... . legend. Still, even when it is ex- 

30. Critical am ined with a critical microscope, as it 
considerations. has recently ^ by Dn Brandt, 1 not 

a few of the relative incidents stand the test. Betrayal 
by one of the twelve, desertion by all of them, denial by 
Peter, death-sentence under the joint responsibility of 
Jewish rulers and Roman procurator, assistance in 
carrying the cross from Simon of Cyrene, crucifixion on 
a hill called Golgotha, the crime charged indicated by 
the significant inscription on the cross-beam, ' King of 
the Jews,’ 2 death if not preceded by a prayer for the 
murderers, or by the despairing cry ‘ My God, my God,’ 
at least heralded by a loud voice. In these eight 
particulars we have the skeleton of the story, all that is 
needful to give the passion its tragic interest, or even to 
form the basis for theological constructions. The 
details omitted — the process before the Sanhedrin, the 
interviews with Pilate and Herod, the mockery of the 
soldiers, the preferential release of Barabbas, the sneers 
of passers-by, the two thieves, the parting of the raiment, 
the words from the cross, the preternatural concomitants 
of death — are more or less of the nature of accessories, 
enhancing the impressiveness of the picture, suggesting 
additional lessons, but hot changing the character of the 
event. 

Still, even accessories are not to be lightly sacrificed. 
Critical estimates are to be received with caution even 
in a historical interest, and to measure their value it is 
important to have a clear idea about the nature of the 
interest taken by the primitive church in the story of the 
passion. Now, there can be no doubt that along with 
sympathy with the fate of a beloved Master went a 
theoretic or dogmatic interest, at least in a rudimentary 
form. There was a desire to harmonise the passion 
with faith in the Messiahship of Jesus. This was 
obviously a vital matter for disciples. They could not 
continue to believe in Jesus as the Christ unless they 
could satisfy themselves that he might be the Christ, 
the cross notwithstanding ; nor could their faith be 
triumphant unless they could further satisfy themselves 
that he was all the more certainly the Christ just because 
he was crucified. The words of the Master concerning 
suffering as the appointed lot of all faithful souls might 
help them to attain this insight. With this doctrine as 
a lley, they would see new meanings in OT texts, and 
gradually learn from histories, Psalms, and prophecies that 
the path appointed for the godly, and therefore above all 
for the Messiah, was a path of sacrifice. Thenceforth 
unison between OT experiences and teaching and 
the incidents of the passion would become proofs of 
the Messiahship of Jesus. The offence of the cross 
would be turned into an apology for faith in the crucified. 


» yjcsi.nu.nie vna aer ursprung aes Lnns- 

mS S U Z?Pt nd ein f r Kritik derBerichte liber das Leiden 
e A nferstehung Jesu, 1893. 
lis points to Messianic Dretensions irrmnt^ r>r 


tentkums t_ 

and die Ai\j%.r jes ■*», 1093. 

2 This points to Messianic pretensions imputed or confessed. 
But such pretensions had two aspects, a religious and a political. 
It was the religious aspect that was dealt with in the trial before 
the Sanhednn as reported by the Synoptists ; but of course it 
would be the political aspect that the Sanhedrists brought under 
the notice of Pilate. The Messianic idea would have no interest 
for him except in so far as it involved a claim to temporal power. 
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Were those primitive apologists content with cor- 
respondence between texts and undeniable facts ? Did 
they invent * facts ' to suit Hebrew oracles, so as to 
bring out correspondence even in curious details and 
make the apologetic as convincing as possible ? There 
was certainly a temptation to do so, and we are not 
entitled a priori to assume that they did not yield to 
the temptation in any instance. On the other hand, we 
must be on our guard against too hastily assuming the 
contrary. The probability is that, on the whole, facts 
suggested texts, instead of texts creating facts. The 
reasonableness of this statement may be illustrated by 
an example taken from the history of the infancy in Mt. 
The last of several prophetic citations in that chapter is, 

‘ He shall be called a Nazarene’ (223). See Nazareth. 
The fact that Nazareth was the home of Jesus is inde- 
pendently certain. It is equally certain that, but for 
the fact, the supposed prophetic citation would never 
have occurred to any one’s mind ; for it is the weakest 
link in the chain of prophetic evidence for the Christ- 
hood of Jesus. This instance suggests that what faith 
was busy about in these early years was not the manu- 
facturing of history, but the discovering in evangelic facts, 
however minute, the prophetic fulfilments which are 
sometimes so far-fetched as to make it inconceivable how 
they could ever have been thought of unless the facts 
had gone before. This general observation may be 
applied to some of the most pathetic incidents in the 
passion history — the prayer for forgiveness, the taunts 
of passers-by, the casting of lots for possession of the 
garments. 

If legendary elements of a supernatural character 
found their way into the traditions, it is not to be 
si r+Vifoal won dered at in connection with events 
which appealed so powerfully to the 
’ imagination of believers. The thing to 
be noted is that when criticism has done its work the 
passion narratives remain in their main details history, 
not legend. A history how profoundly significant as 
well as moving ! With its theological import we have 
here no concern ; but we may not leave such a theme 
without briefly indicating its ethical lessons. The 
crucifixion of Jesus exhibits in a uniquely impressive 
manner the destiny of righteousness in this world. He 
was crucified not by accident, not altogether or even 
mainly through misunderstanding, but because his 
wisdom and goodness were inconvenient and trouble- 
some. The passion history further sets before us a story 
not of fate merely, but of love. It is the story of one 
who was willing to die. He knew more or less dis- 
tinctly what was to happen, consented to it, and was 
helped to do it by the thought that out of the wrong 
and evil befalling himself good to others would come. 
In proof of this statement, it is sufficient to point to the 
Lord’s sapper. The passion-history, finally, encourages 
large hope for the world. 

Christianity could not have entered on its victori- 
ous career unless the followers of the Crucified had 
32 Words ^ >e ^ eve ^ that he not only died but also 
about the rose a £ a * n - TW S is acknowledged even by 

future ° t h° se w ho, like Dr. Ferdinand Baur, have 
* themselves no faith in the resurrection. The 
primitive disciples believed that their Master rose ‘ on 
the third day,’ and that he would soon come to the earth 
again ; and this faith and hope became the common 
possession of the apostolic church. The faith and the 
hope both find support and justification in the words of 
Jesus as reported by the evangelists. Sad predictions of 
approaching doom have added to them the cheering 
words, ‘and shall rise again’ (Mk. 831 and parallels). 
Many sayings promise the coming of the Son of man in 
glory, and that speedily, even within the lifetime of the 
present generation. These sayings present one of the 
hardest problems for the student of the Gospels : on 
one side a critical problem which has to deal with the 
question how far the words of Jesus have been coloured 
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by the hopes of the apostolic age ; on another side, an 
exegetical one having for its task to interpret these 
words in harmony with others which seem to imply not 
only a delayed parousia (parables of the Ten Virgins, 
the Upper Servant playing the Tyrant, and the Unjust 
Judge), but also an indefinitely protracted Christian era 
(parables representing the kingdom as subject to the 
law of growth — the Sower, the Wheat and Tares, the 
Mustard seed, and, above all, the Seed growing gradually, 
peculiar to Mk. 4 26-29 and his most valuable distinctive 
contribution to the stock of evangelic traditions). 
Though some of the relative logia belong to the later 
and less accredited stratum of tradition, there is no 
reason to doubt their genuineness. Jesus seems to 
have had two ways of speaking about the future — 
partly because, as he himself confessed, he had no 
clear vision of time’s course (Mk. 1832) ; partly owing to 
the purpose his utterances were meant to serve. Some 
of them were promises meant to cheer (Mk. 92 and 
parallels) ; some, didactic statements bearing on the 
nature of the kingdom of God (Mk. 426-29). In the 
former the advent is appropriately represented as near ; 
in the latter it is by tacit implication indefinitely remote. 

The words of Jesus concerning the future show 
limitation of vision. In other directions we may dis- 
p cover indications that he was the child of his 

* . on ’ time and But his spiritual intuitions 

C UB 10 XL are p Ure va iid f or an a ges. God, man, 

and the moral ideal cannot be more truly or happily 
conceived. Far from having outgrown his thoughts on 
these themes, we are only beginning to perceive their 
true significance. How long it will be before full 
effect shall be given to his radical doctrine of the 
dignity of man ! How entirely in accord with the moral 
order of the world, as interpreted by the whole history 
of mankind, his doctrine of sacrifice as at once the 
penalty and the power of righteousness in an evil world ! 
The purity of the doctrine may seem to be compromised 
by occasional references to the reward of sacrifice, e.g . , 
‘Great is your reward in heaven’ (Mt. 512); things 
renounced are to be received back an hundredfold (Mk. 
10 30). But the idea of reward cannot be eliminated 
from ethics. The heroic man is and must be blessed. 
The apocalyptic presentation of the reward in the 
Gospels is a matter of form. The essential truth is 
that it is ever well with the righteous. 

Besides the books referred to in the article, and the many 
Lives of Jesus, the following works may be consulted : — 
Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu; Weizs&cker, das 
34. Literature. Apostolischc Zeitalter ; Wellhausen, Isr. 

u. Jild. Gesch. ; Baldensperger, das Selbst * 
bewusstsein Jesu im Lichte derMessianischen Hoffnungen seiner 
Zeit ; Hamack, Dogtnengesckichte. The first two and the 
last of these works have been translated. 

On the sources generally, compare Gospels. For History 
of Period, see Chronology, gg 43-63, Herodian Family, and 
Rome. Contemporary life and thought are illustrated in such 
articles as Essenes, Herodians, Pharisees, Sadducees. 
Scribes, Synagogue, Temple. Further details of life and 
teaching are dealt with under such headings as Nativity, 
Resurrection and Ascension Narratives, Wonders, 
Parables (cp Fig-tree, Husks, Leaven, Scorpion, Virgins, 
and so forth), Lord’s Prayer, Messiah, Son of God, Son of 
Man, Eschatology, §82^; On the names of persons and 
places mentioned in the Gospels, see the separate articles 
( Places : Bethabara, Bethany, Bethesda, Bethlehem, 
Bethsaida, Capernaum, Daimanutha, Emmaus, Geth- 
semane, Jerusalem, Olives [Mt. of], Nain, Nazareth, 
Salim, Sychar, Siloam : Persons: the several evangelists 
and apostles, also Clopas, Herod, Joseph (NT [2]), John the 
Baptist, Lazarus, Lysanias, Martha, Mary, Nathanael, 
N icodemus, Pilate, Quirinius, and the like). a. B. B. 

JETHER on; ; , € 0e P [BAL]). 

1. Ex. 4 18 EV m ?- (loQop [BAL]), another form of Jethro 
if.v.]. Sam. and some MSS have nn*. 

2. Gideon’s first-born son (Judg. 820). 

3. The father of Amasa (1 K. 25 32 [om. A]) by Abigail. In 
2 S. 17 25 (MT) he is called Ithra (K^ 1 ? ; ietra ; J«s. ; tefipaf 

rjos.1 ; but 10600 [BA ; so B in 1 Ch.]), and described, according 
to the best reading, as a Jezreelite. In x Ch. 217, however, he 
appears as an Jshmaelite *, hence Thenius, Wellhausen, Driver, 
Klostermann, Budde, Lflhr, H. P. Smith read in Sam. 
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But the rival reading is less likely to be a conjectural 

emendation (see Abigail, a ; Jezreel i., a). 

4 . A Terahmeelite (x Ch. 23a). See Jbrahmbel, | 2. 

5. A Judahite, x Ch. 4x7 (icAtpei [B]> 

6. An Asherite, t Ch. 7 38 (it Oifp [B], iripav [L]), see Ithran, a. 

7. See Jethbth. 

JETHETH (nn^; Jetheth, 05 (*> 131 3) one of the 
‘dukes* of Edom, Gen. 8640 (ieBep [A], i€0ep 
[D^EL]), 1 Ch. lsx (i€0€T [B], -e0 [A], -ep [L]). 

In view of the readings of © it is plausible to read TTV, 
which occurs also as a Jerahmeelite and Judahite name (see 
Jether). Cp Genealogies i., § 5. S. A. c. 

JETHLAH, RV Ithlah (H^JV; c€iAa 0 a [B], 
I€0Aa [A], 10 . [L], |€0 Aan [0526878], an unidenti- 
fied site in Danite territory (Josh. 19 42), associated with 
Zorah, Eshtaol, Bethshemesh, Aijalon, and Timnah. 

JETHRO (’TUT, Jithro, § 77; cp Sab. ‘PNini 
DirVl ; either shortened from Jithron [see Ithran and 
cp Ithra in Jether, 3], or mispointed for Jithru [cp 
Gashmu] ; io0op [BAL]). Father of Moses’ wife, 
ZlPPORAH, Ex. 3 1 [but © L does not give the priest’s 
name], 4 x 8 [see Jether, i], 18 iff. All these passages 
belong to E ; the first and third of them add 4 priest of 
Midian.* This was most probably interpolated from 
Ex. 2 16 (J) by the redactor (R), who also removed the 
discrepant name ‘ Hobab ’ from that passage, and thus 
produced a superficial harmony, against which, however, 
Nu. 10 29 and Judg. 4 ix protest (see Hobab). 

The futile attempts of the ancients to rftoncile the discrep- 
ancies of the documents require no elaborate consideration. 
Josephus {Ant. ii. 12 1) says that Jethro was a surname of Reuel 
("in', ‘ superiority ’) ; this seems to have influenced ©a j n Ex. 
2 16 18. Targ. Jon. in Ex. 2 18 represents Reuel [q. v.] as 
Zipporah’s grandfather. In the former case Hobab, in the latter 
both Hobab and Jethro are brothers-in-law of Moses. Apart 
from other considerations, the only biblical sense of jnn is 
‘father-in-law,’ though jnn doubtless can be used in the looser 
sense of ‘ wife’s relation \ l 

There is no anachronism in the description given of 
Jethro or Hobab in Exodus as a priest, and by implica- 
tion as a sheikh of the Midianites ; such dignitaries 
there must have been in ancient Arabia. Though we 
cannot adopt Hommel’s statement that the ideas and 
language (and particularly the ritual terms) of the 
Priestly Code (P) are largely influenced by instruction 
which Moses received from the 1 Kohen Midian,’ there 
need be no a priori objection to the view that Arabian 
culture impressed its mark, at more than one period, 
on the Israelites. It is certainly remarkable that such 
an early record as JE represents the Midianite as 
Moses* instructor in the art of legislation (Ex. 18 ), and 
as having been asked by Moses to be his guide in the 
desert, for which a good reward is held out to him in 
the Promised Land (Nu. IO29-32). 2 As Judg. I16 
represents, Hobab [lodop [B]) did actually accompany 
Moses ; 8 4 Hobab ’ has evidently dropped out of the 
text and should be restored, though possibly both here 
and in the other passages where our text has 4 Hobab ’ 
we should change * Hobab’ into 1 Jonadab’ (see Hobab). 
The clan called 4 b’ne Hobab ’ is also designated 4 Kenite ’ ; 
it might, however, with sufficient accuracy have been 
called 4 Midianite,* the line of demarcation between the 
tribes in S. Palestine not being very definite (see 
Amalek, Midian). Not impossibly, however, the 
original text called Jethro or Hobab a Misrite (i.e., 
virtually a N. Arabian) ; the readings of MT may be 
corrupt (see Kenites). It should be observed that 

1 So probably in Ex. 4 35, 0*W jnn, 4 one newly admitted 
into (my) family by the shedding of blood.’ 

2 Ex. 18, at all events, is misplaced, Israel having already 
arrived at the Mount of God (cp 5 But the Mount of God is 
Horeb (Sinai) near which Jethro lived (cp 8 x), which makes the 
latter’s request to return to his own land, w. 6 27, unnecessary ; 
cp similarly Nu. 10 30. See Exodus i., f 5. 

8 See Moore and Budde. This must have been expressed in 
the passage which Nu. IO2Q-32 represents. The redactor, 
to avoid inconsistency with Ex. 18 27 has stopped abruptly at 
v. 32. 
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according to the tradition Jethro was a worshipper of 
Yahwfc (Ex. I89 x2 [E]). 

It is interesting to notice that Sha'ib occurs as the name of a 
Wady on the E. of the Jordan, opposite Jericho (see Baed.f 8 ), 
162 and Nimrim) ; and that the diminutive Shu'aib is the name 
given by Mohammed to Jethro. But the name Shu'aib may 
after all be distinct from Hobab, and in any case the Moham- 
medan legends have no historical value. CpEw. Hist. 244, n. 2. 

JETTJR (>1t^, I6TT0YP [BAZ?EL]), a son of Ishmael, 
Gen. 25 15 (terovp [A] ; Jetkur), x Ch. 1 31 (tcrovp [L] ; Jetur) ; 
cp iCh. 619 (rovpaia [B], ito vpaXtav [A], ierr- [L]; Jturaii ); 
see Ishmael, § 4 (7), Ituraca. 

JEUEL (^-UT), b. Zerah, a post-exilic (Judahite) 
inhabitant of Jerusalem : 1 Ch. 96 ( enemA [B], ichA 
[AL]). 

Jeuel is also the Kt in 1 Ch. 835 (AV Jfhiel, RV Jeiel), 

1 Ch. ll44(AV Tehiel, RV Jeiel), 2 Ch. 26 xi (EV Jeiel), 

2 Ch. 29 13 (AV Jeiel), Ezra8 13 (AV Jeiel). See Jeiel. 

JEUSH (&?* 11 P, § S3 ; [Kr. always ; so also Kt. 
except Gen. 86 5 14 1 Ch. 7 10 tf'JPJ], 4 [God] helps’? cp Ar. god 
yagHtk , which is transliterated iryovtfoc in an inscription 
from Memphis; see reff. in Buhl, Gesch. d. Edom. 49, n. x, 
who opposes the view ; in Gen. teovs [ADE] -vA [L] ; in Ch. irjove 
[L3). 

1. An Edomite clan, son of Esau by his Horite wife Oholi- 
bamah, Gen. 86 5 1418. See Anah, Bashemath, Edom, {f 3 
(Gen. 86 5, teafiovs [E], v. 14 levs [A], v. t 8 teovA. [A], leovrjA [D], 
1 Ch 1 35 teovA [BA]). 

2. b. Bilhan in a genealogy of Benjamin {q.o. $8 3 and 9 ii. a), 
x Ch. 7 10 (taovs [B], tews [A]). 

3. b. Eshek in a genealogy of Benjamin ( q.v ., § 9, ii. 0), 1 Ch. 
839 (xal yay [iy sup. rab. BY], iSias [A]; RV, AV JEHUSH); 
probably the same as (2). 

4. b. Shimei, a division of Gershonite Levites, 1 Ch. 28 xo f. 
{itaas [BL ; once in A]) ; cp (1) above and see Genealogies 1., 
8 7 [v]. 

5. b. Rehoboam, 2 Ch. 11 19 (too vB [B], om. A, ieovs [L]). 

JEUZ (^W, see Uz ; ,ha>c [B], ieoyc [A], igoac 
[L]), a name in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v., § 9, ii. 
/S); 1 Ch. 8 xof. See JQR 11 105, § 3. 

JEW ('TliT, yhudi ; Aram. H-irP*, y*hudai ; Ass. 
Ya-’u-da-ai, Tov5aio?, Judceus), i.e., a man of Yehfldah — i.e., 
Judah, [q.v.]. Jehudi [q.v.] and the fem. Judith (nnvr, 
ythndlth ) are used as proper names ; but the form Jehudijah 
(nHirr, iCh. 4i8f) cannot be relied upon (see Jehudijah). 
The adj. Tov8auc6s, 4 Jewish,’ occurs in 2 Macc.8 11, etc., Tit. 1 14 ; 
the adv. ‘Iovdawcws in Gal. 2 14 ; the verb Tovfiat^etv (in Esth. 8 17 

iHJVnDi ‘ became Jews ’), Gai. 2 14 ; the substantive Tov6ai<r/j.6? 

1 religion of the Jews,’ 4 Jews’ religion ’) in 2 Macc. 2 21 8 x 14 38 

■aL 1 13/ 

x. A subject of the kingdom of Judah, 2 K. 16 6 25 25 Jer. 82 12 
8819 40 12 41 3 48 9 (M e wish men ’ = men of Judah); 44i 5228-30. 

The date of the passages does not come 

1. Use in OT. into consideration, for the Assyrian phrase 

Yauhazi Ydudai ( 4 Ahaz the Judahite’) 
in Tiglath-pileser’s inscription shows that '■pjV was already 
current in the sense of ‘man of the land of Judah.’ Jer. 34 9 is 
not included ; has grown out of (see Giesebr. ad loc.). 

2. A Hebrew of the Babylonian or Persian province of Judah, 
or of the Maccabaean state, Zech.823 Neh. I2 ±if. [833^1 
4 12 [6] x Macc. 820 23 etc. 

3. A member of the Jewish race, broadly taken, E*ra4 12 23 
65 68 etc., Esth. 25 846 5 13 85 etc., Dan. 88. 

The word is used in tfie NT, chiefly in the plur. , to 
denote — 

1. Jews as distinct from Gentiles or proselytes, or Samaritans, 
Mk.73 Jn.26i3 4 922 61 64 72 194042 Acts2xo 21 39 2424 

(Brasilia, a 4 Jewess > Similarly of Jewish 

2. Use in NT. Christians(Actsl6i 4 a Jewess who believed’), 

Gal. 2 12 cp Jn.831. 

2. Of 4 Israelites indeed ’ — Jews worthy of the name, Rom. 
2 * 6 f. Rev. 29 89. 

3. Of Jews, as antagonistic to Jesus or to the Gospel, Mt. 
28 15 Rom. 2172 Cor. 11 24 1 Thess. 2 14 aud especially Jn. 64152 
848-57 9 18 10 19 11 19 31 33 36 12 9 xx. Cp Zahn, Einl. 2 554. 

4 Jewess’ occurs twice, Acts 16 1 2424. 

JEWEL, the rendering of several Hebrew words (see 
below). See generally Ornaments, Precious Stones. 

(1) D’nin, h&rHslm ; AV 4 chains [of gold] ’ ; RV 4 strings [of 
jewels!’ ; (2) ,( ?n, Add or helydJi ; (3) Dn’lfl, tdrlm (Cant 
lxo; AV ‘rows [of jewels],’ RV ‘plaits [of hair]*). On all 
three see Necklace, x and 5. 

For (4) DU, nttem, and (5) 'dgll, see Ring, 8 1/ 

(6) nVlp, sigullah. See Peculiar Treasure. 

(7) kill (Is. 61 xo ; cp Nu. 81 50 am *3, 4 jewels of gold/ 
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® Ch. 82 27 men AV * pleasant jewels ’ RV ‘ goodly vessels 
See Ornaments (i). 

JEWEY 0 - 1 «T). Dan. 613 AV, RV Judah [q.v. ]. 

JEWS' LANGUAGE (rVttrP), 2 K. 18 26, etc. See 
Hebrew Language, § 2. 

JEZANIAH pHJJJJ), Jer. 408 . See Jaazaniah, i. 
JEZEBEL (^r*? ; lez&BeX [BAL]. The two 

explanations in Ges. Thts. are ‘ non-habitatio,’ i.e. , ‘chaste’; 
and . ‘ island of habitation ’ — perhaps a title of Tyre. But 
(against 1) a negative particle is unprovable [see Icha- 
bod, note, and q> Names, g 45], and (against 2) ^31 in 
a personal name will naturally bear its well-attested sense of 
‘exaltation.’ The first element should be explained as in 
Ichabod, Jezek, Ithamar. KOnig’s explanation, ‘ exalted isle’ 
[Exp. F., 10 190 (Jan. ’99)], so far as ‘isle’ goes, is surely 
wrong. So, too, is DHM’s theory that is an intentional 
alteration of the Phcen. [Baal exalts, or is a husband ?] 

so that it should mean ‘un-exalted.’ An artificial etymology, 
‘what filth,’ is implied in MT of 2K. 937 [^31 = }Dl] ’» see 
below.) 1 

Daughter of Ethbaal of Tyre (see Ahab), wife of 
Ahab (1K.I631 18413x9 19 i/. 2 K. 

Athaliah (q.v.), queen of Judah, was her 
daughter. Nothing more clearly shows Ahab’s 
thoroughly political instinct than his marriage with this 
Tyrian princess. It is not so clear, however, whether 
he foresaw the religious consequences of the step. 
Solomon had married foreign women, and erected special 
sanctuaries for them ; but the religious influence of no one 
of these was supreme. Ahab was perhaps a monogamist , 
like Jeroboam. At any rate, Jezebel had too proud a 
nature to be content to worship her own god with a few 
Tyrian sojourners ; the Tyrian Baal-worship must have 
equal rights with the worship of Yahw&. According to 
the Elijah-narratives Jezebel destroyed all the prophets 
of Yahw6 except Elijah [q. v.], and even that brave 
prophet had to seek refuge from her in Horeb. She is 
made responsible for the judicial murder of Naboth 
[q.v.], and Elijah’s legendary biographer connects her 
dreadful end with a curse pronounced on her by Elijah 
on the occasion of Naboth’s death ( 1 K. 21 23). The 
dramatic tale of Jehu’s entrance into Jezreel need not 
be repeated (see Jehu). 

It is worth while, however, to relieve the Deuteronomic com- 

iler of Kings from the tastelessly savage words of MT of 2 K. 

3;. The true reading can probably be recovered from ®l (cp 
Klo.’snote), ‘And the carcass of Jezebel shall be like the carcass 
of Naboth, and there shall be none to say, Woe is me.’ 

In Rev. 220 there seems to be implied a misinterpreta- 
tion of words of Jehu in 2 K. 922. The name ‘Jezebel’ is 
given to a false prophetess, 1 who had influence in the 
church of Thyatira, and is accused of seducing Christians 
to commit fornication, and to eat things offered to 
idols. ' Fornication ' is probably meant literally. 
Whether a party of false teachers is here personified, or 
whether (as Bousset and Schtirer suppose) an individual 
is meant, is disputed. At any rate, the adherents of 
Jezebel and the Nicolaitans (q.v. ) represent the same 
antinomian tendency (cp 2 Pet. 2 x x8). 

JEZELUS (iczhAoy [BA]). 1. 1 Esd. 83* = 

Ezra 8 5, Jahaziel, 5. 

2. 1 Esd. 8 36= Ezra 8 9, Jbhibl, 8. 

JEZEE OV! ; leccep [L]), in genealogy of 
Naphtali (Gen. 4624 [P], ttrtraap [ADL], Nu. 2649 [P]» iw«p 
[BF], i*<rpi [A], 1 Ch. 7 13 t < r<retrjp [B], <raap [A]), gentilic Jezerlte 
(Nu. 2649, ns»n, 6 leapt [A], 6 te < rcp [ c]t [BF], -crcr. [L]); cp 
Izri (nsO in x Ch. 25 xi. 

JEZXAH (?VP), RV I7.ZIAH (TVP [Ba. Ginsb.] ; a 
third variant is ITT [Ginsb.], i.e., Jeza-iah, see Names, § 32 ; 
tafias [L]), b. Parosh, in the list of those with foreign wives (see 
Ezra i., f 5 end) ; Ezra 10 25 (a£[e]ia [BA], aieta [*])= 1 Esd. 9 26 

1 AB Vet. Lat., etc., read ttjv yvvalKa <rov — i.e., they mal« 
her the wife of the Angel of the Church (so Lachm., Zahn [Einl. 
2 608]) ; rcp Copt., Vg. rijv yvvalica (so Tisch., Treg., WH). 
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[AV] Eddias. [RV] Ibdoias, [RVnig.] Izziah or Ibzias 
' * uttu [A]). 

JEZIEL Kt. some MSS read 

Vmt* , and Skv ; perhaps corruption of Jafe£zi-el, ‘God 

sees, see Names, | 3x, but also, there, n. 2), b. Azmaveth, one 
of David’s warriors, 1 Ch. 12 3 (iwtjA [BK], o^itjA [A], e£ [L], Jaziel, 
[but in a different text]). See David, f ix (<z, iiL). 

JEZLIAH, RVIzuah (natfy* ; zApeia [B], ezAia 
[A], lezeXiA, [L]), b. Elpaal, in a genealogy of 
Benjamin (q.v., § 9, ii. p); iCh. 8x8f. 

JEZOAR ("inV! Kt., “in'Yl Kr.), 1 Ch. 4 7 AV, RV 
Izhar (q.v. [ii.]). 

JEZBAHLAH (rPJTYP, § 35, ‘ Yahwfe rises ’), a Levite 
musician priest in the procession at the dedication of the 
wall (see Ezra ii., § 13^), Neh. 12 42 (om. BN*A, 
lezpiAC [N c,a "*• L]). The identical Hebrew name 
appears elsewhere as Izrahiah. 

JEZBEEL : ‘ God sows ’ iezp&eA [AL], also 

B in Hos. I4./C xx [2 2] 222 [24], -ai j\ [L generally in 'Ki.J ; 
ic£apr)Ka [Jos.] ; to rparfk [B nearly always; AL in x S. 29 xx 2 S. 
2944, and A in x K. 20 [21] 23 2 K. 9 10]. Other forms are ®B’s 
eorpae 1 K. 4 12, e<Jep«eA Judg. 633, and ®A’s te£a/ 3 cA 1 K. I846 
2 K. 936, t£pae A 1 S. 29 1, 2Ch. 22 6, and ®Q’s tecrpxte A in Hos. 
In [22]. Gentilic form Jezreelite o io-pa7jA[e]ir»js 

[BA], 6 te^parjA. [L]), x K. 21 16 etc., in 2 K. 92X o t^pai^A. [A], 

9 25 6 Lcr^parjX. [A]). 

x. Originally a clan -name, analogous to Israel, 
Jerahmeel, Ishmael ; then the name of a city and 

1. clan and di f ; ' J } hat ,. of ,he 'f"/’ de fP 

town vale dommate(1 by the city of Jezreel. 1 

* Of the existence of the Jezreelite clan 
in N. Palestine, we have no direct biblical evidence; 
but it may be surmised that the fact recorded bom- 
bastically in king Merneptah’s famous inscription (see 
Israel, § 7, end) was the extinction of a tribe called, not 
Israel, but Jezreel. Renoufs conjecture that the stele 
actually spoke of ‘ Jezreel ’ is not indeed confirmed 
(see Spiegelberg’s report, and Exodus i., § 2) ; but it 
remains possible that the spelling Isir’il ( = Israel) is due 
to a mistake of the ear such as was, at any rate, often 
made by Greek scribes. The place is assigned in 
Josh. 19 18 (ta^T/X [B], tc<rpae\ [L]) to Issachar. We 
know from Judg. 5 that this tribe suffered greatly 
from Canaanitish preponderance (cp Issachar) ; and 
since Taanach, Ibleam, and Megiddo on the one side 
and Beth-shean on the other are represented in Judg. 

1 27 as Canaanitish enclaves, we may, for geographical 
reasons, assume that Jezreel, though coveted by Issachar, 
also long remained Canaanitish. 

Josh. 17 16 probably confirms this view ; we read there of the 
Canaanites of Beth-shean and of the poy Qimek) of Jezreel as 
having formidable ‘chariots of iron.’ 

It may be that one of the fruits of the victory com- 
memorated in Judg. 5 was the conquest of Jezreel 
(Budde, Ri.-Sam. 47). In the time of Saul, at any 
rate, Jezreel was Israelitish ; not far from it (‘by the 
fountain [of H&rdd] which is by Jezreel') was the camp 
of the Israelites before the great battle in which Saul 
was said to be slain (1 S. 29 1 ; see, however, Saul, § 4). 
The district of Jezreel is included in the kingdom of 
Ishbaal (2S.28/., but the text is doubtful ). 2 It was 

1 For slightly different views of the development see We. CH 
254, n. 2 ; Bu. Ri.-Sa. 46, n. 1. The passages quoted by We. to 
prove that Jezreel was originally the name of a district, not of a 
city, are x S. 29 x xx 2 S. 29 44. The inferenceis not justifiable ; 
the clan of Jezreelites not merely occupied a district ; they must 
have had one chief settlement called after their own name. That 
‘Jezreel ’ was the name of a city in David’s time is certain (Bu. 
rightly quotes x S. 25 43). Both We. and Bu., however, seem to 
misunderstand x S. 29 n£, where, comparing ®, we should read . 

DnVnS ^ ‘and the Philistines went up to fight 
against Israel ’ — the equivalent of the statement in 81 1 (cp. the 
duplicate statements in 284, 29 x ; see Gilboa). In aS. 29 
(‘ and over Jezreel *) may be a corruption of "Ski 
or 'bhjh (‘and over the Girzites,’ or ‘ Girshites *); see 
Girzites. In 2 S. 4 4 ‘ Jezreel ’ evidently means the district of 
Jezreel. 

2 See preceding note. 
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afterwards the residence of Ahab and, after him, of 
Joram ; hard by was the vineyard of Naboth ( i K. 21 i ), 
where Joram, Ahab’s second son, was slain by Jehu 
(a K. 9 ar ff* ). It was at the palace of Jezreel that the 
usurper had his famous encounter with Jezebel (2 K. 9 
30-37). According to Hosea, vengeance would be taken 
on Jehu for the bloodshed of Jezreel, and where should 
this be but in the vale of Jezreel ? At the same time — 
so Hosea interpreted to himself the divine message of 
which he was conscious — the guilt-laden kingdom of N. 
Israel would come to an end (H0S.I4/. ; v. xi [ 2 a] is 
much later). 

The next time the place is mentioned, it is called 
Esdraelon (Judith 89 46 73), and Esdraelon is the name 
given by Eusebius (OS 267 5a ; Jer. [138 14] omits the 
name) to ' a very notable village in the great plain 
between Scythopolis and Legio ’ ; the Jerusalem Itinerary 
locates it 10 R. m. from Scythopolis. In the times of 
the Crusaders the Franks knew it as Gerin (Gerinum ; 
William of Tyre, 22 a6); in 1173 the Jewish traveller, 
Benjamin of Tudela, calls it Zarein. From Saladin’s 
time onwards Zer in has no doubt been the Arabic name 
of the village which has succeeded the ancient Jezreel 
(Zer in for Jezreel, as B€t!n for Bethel). Strange 
indeed it is, that a place once so important should have 
such a miserable modern representative I The * tower ’ 
referred to in 2 K. 917, which was a part of the citadel, 
has long since disappeared. The ruined tower of the 
squalid modern village is not ancient; but the view 
from it compensates one to some extent for disappoint- 
ments. 

‘Westward, the Carmel ridge may be followed until it 
terminates at the sea ; in the distant east the J ordan line is 
made out easily ; Gilboa seems near enough for you so to strike 
it with a stone that the missile would rebound and reach Little 
Hermon before it fell. The great mountain walls of Bashan and 
of Eglon [‘AjiQn] rise in the far east, and seem to forbid any 
search beyond them ’ (Harper, lit Scripture Lands , 285). 

In fact, Jezreel itself stands high ; you would hardly 
guess how high, as you approach it riding across the 
gently swelling plain of Esdraelon. Looking east- 
ward, however, you see that there is a steep, rocky 
descent on that side into the valley of Gilboa, with the 
remains of wine-presses cut in the rock, which, with a 
white marble sarcophagus (found by Gudrin), are the 
only relics of any antiquity at Zer in. 

We noticed just now (in Josh. 17 16) the phrase ‘ the 
'imck (poy) of Jezreel ’ ; the meaning of this has now to 

2 Vale ^ statet * clearly. An poy (*emek) is a 
* wide avenue running up into a mountainous 
country ’ ; the 'emek of Jezreel ought therefore to mean, 
not the great central plain (nyp2, bik' ah) W. of Jezreel, 
the gate of which is Megiddo, but the broad deep vale 
E. of Jezreel (between the so-called Little Hermon and 
Gilboa), descending to the Jordan, the gate of which 
is Jezreel It should be borne in mind that the later 
phrase ‘the plain of Esdraelon’ (Judith 18) is less 
correct than the early phrases ‘ the plain of Megiddo * 
[q. v. ] and ‘ the Great Plain. ’ 1 We do not mean that the 
‘great plain* could not be designated the plain of Jezreel, 
for Jezreel looks two ways — along the 'imek or 4 vale ’ to the 
Jordan, and across the biUdh or ‘ plain * to Mount Carmel. 
But if one place has more claim than another to give its 
name to the great central plain, it is Megiddo — at least if 
Megiddo [?.?.] is Lejj&n or Legio, which looks as if it 
were set there for the very purpose of guarding the chief 
entrance of the plain from Sharon. The ‘Vale of 
Jezreel,’ then, is die fit name for that broad deep vale 
with its gate at Jezreel, which 4 three miles after it has 
opened round Gilboa to the south . . . suddenly 
drops over a bank some 300 feet high into the valley of 
the Jordan’ (GASm. HG $$7). Near the edge of this 
bank rises the mound which covers the ruins of Beth- 
shean, in a position not surpassed for strength by any 
in Palestine. See Beth-shean. t. k. c. 

a. A place in the hill -country of Judah Gosh. 15 56 
1 See GASm. HG 384 f.\ Furrer in Schenkel, BL 830a. 
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[ B], tettgocA [A], [p]«A [L]), not far from Carmel, whence 

came Ahinoam, David's wife (iS. 2643, ut/kojA [B], tfuu A [A], 
tc£paT)A [L]), and J ether or Ithra, his brother-in-law (aS. 
17 35). Perhaps this name lies hidden in the miswritten Jeruel 
in a Ch. 20 . See Abigail, a ; Ahinoam ; Amasa, x ; J ether, 3 ; 
also Saul, | 4. 

JEZREEL ptfjnp.). 1. Mentioned in genealogical 
connection with Etam and Shelah (x, q.v.) in x Ch. 43! (a£pai)A 
[BA*], te&iifA [Abt], -p«i)A [L]). Perhaps the eponym of 
Jezreel, 2. 

2. Name of a son of Hosea (Hos. 1 4 ; tc£pa«A [BAQ]), in allu- 
sion to the 1 bloodshed of Jezreel.' See above, Jezreel i., § x. 

JEZRIELUS (i€ZpiHAoc[A]), 1 Esd. 9a7 RV=Ezra 
10 26, JEHIEL, II. 

JIBS AH, RV IBSAM (D^T, § 54, 'he is fra- 
grant ' ?), son of Tola (see Issachar, § 7), 1 Ch. 7 2 
[B], ieB. [A], iaBcam [L]). 

JIDLAPH (Pfrp, § 54), son of Nahor [^.t/.] (Gen. 
22 m [J]; ieAA«4> [A], ieAA&<J> [L], om. D.). See 
Pedaiah, I. 

JIMNA, JOHN AH, JIMNITES. See Imnah. 
JTPHTAH, RV IPHTAH (nFlB\ see Jiphtah-el), 
an unidentified site in the lowland of Judah, mentioned in 
the same group with Mareshah : Josh. 1643 (l€<t>6& 
[AL], om B?). See Jotbah. 

.JIPHTAH-EL, RV IPHTAH -EL, Valley of 
( 7 KTma'. 'I, cp Jephthah ; ["AkJjahA [B], rA i 
I 6 <|) 0 AhA [AL]), a place on the N. border of Zebulun 
towards Asher, Josh. 191427+ (fAI KAI d> 0 AlHA [B], 
TAI €C 0 AhA [L]). It has been identified with the 
Jotapata so well known from Josephus’s account of 
the siege during the first Roman war ( BJ iii. 7), the 
name of which in the Mishna is nB*n\ Yodfiphath (Neub. 
Giogr. 203 ; cp 193, n. 6). The names Iphtah and 
Yodfiphath (for another form see Jotbah) may seem 
dissimilar ; but the old Hebrew names passed through 
strange vicissitudes ; the transformation of Iphtah is 
not impossible. Jotapata is no doubt the modem 
Jefat, a little to the NE. of Kanet el-Jelll, and due 
N. of Sepphoris. To the NW. of Jefat lies Kabul ; 
see Cabul, col. 615. According to Robinson (BR 
3107), the ‘valley’ of Iphtah-el is the great Wady 
‘Abillln, which takes its rise SW. of Jefat ; but this is 
not plausible. Should we not read, for *3, njna ? The 
letters nya may have fallen out owing to the proximity 
of nfl. The 4 round and lofty ’ Tell Jef&t, which 4 is 
only connected with the hills to the N. of it by a low 
saddle,’ would form an excellent landmark. For a 
less probable identification (Conder’s), see Dabbasheth. 

JOAB 4 Yahw<b is father ’ ? cp Joah, Abijah, 

Eli ab. A possible derivation from 3*' must not be disregarded ; 
cp NB. ZDMG , '88, p. 477 ; ivafl [BAL]). 

1. b. Zeruiah [q.v.], David’s nephew and general 
(1 S. 266 2 S. 2x3 etc., 1 K. I7 etc., 1 Ch. 2x6 ; iu/fo/3 
[A, Ps. 60 title], itoa [A in 1 Ch. 11*26]). We do not 
know whether he, like his elder brother Abishai, 1 
followed the fortunes of David from the first. We 
first hear of Joab in connection with the encounter 
between the men of Abner and Ishbaal and the 
men of David at Gibeon (2 S. 2ia^ ; see Helkath- 
hazzurim), and the vengeance which he took 2 
upon Abner [q. v. ] for the violent death of his 
brother Asahel (2 S. 222-26) had consequences which 
were helpful to the claims of David, though David him- 
self (according to 2 S. 3 3 i -39 IcpiK. 2 3 x ff.) did not 
recognise this. It was the exploit of this warrior 
at the capture of Zion which, according to 1 Ch. 
11 4-9. was rewarded by his promotion to be a head 

1 So x Ch. 2 x6 ; in a S. 2 is, however, he stands first. 

* H , ow l° n 8 a tune elapsed between the encounter at Gibeon 
and the events in chap. 8 Is unknown, v. 28 (cp 30a) of the 
former chapter presupposes a cessation of the war ; but ch. 8 x 
(cp 6a) represents the strife between the rival houses as 
continuing. 
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(tfrti) and commander (ib). 1 In 2 S. 20 33 (cp 816) 
we find him placed ‘ over all the host of Israel ' But 
through what events one who began as the mere leader 
of a band (cp 2 S. 833) rose to the generalship ( 20 23 ; 
cp 816) we are not told in 2 S. , and, unlike Abishai, 
Joab is not referred to in the scanty notices of the war 
with the Philistines. 

Passing over the wars of David and his complicity in 
the death of Uriah (2 S. 11), we meet with him next in 
the account of Absalom’s exile and rebellion. Here he 
is represented as standing on terms of close intimacy 
with David and as prevailing on the king to recall his 
banished son (14 iff . ), although it was not until Absalom 
had taken severe measures that he was able to procure 
him an interview with the king. 2 In the fight against 
Absalom (2 S. 18 ) a third of the people is put under his 
charge, although from v. 16 he would seem to have been 
at the head of the army. That he was directly re- 
sponsible for the death of Absalom (w. 10-14) is 
rendered doubtful (1) by the conflicting statement in v. 
15 which ascribes the deed to his armour-bearers, (2) by 
his retaining influence over the king, and (3) by the 
remarkable fact that no allusion is made to the deed in 
David's final charge (1 K. 2 1 ft) or elsewhere. But, 
however this may be, the king felt himself obliged to 
promise Am ASA [q. v. ] the post which Joab had held. 

On the occasion of Sheba’s revolt (which the MT, 
according to its present arrangement, places immedi- 
ately after Absalom’s rebellion), the command, in the 
absence of Amasa, was given to Abishai, the king fully 
realising that Joab would naturally follow his brother 
( 2 S. 20 ). ‘The fact that he then takes the leadership 
into his own hands is so much a matter of course that 
it does not need to be mentioned. ’ 3 Joab finds an 
opportunity of ridding himself of his rival Amasa, 
and successfully quells the revolt. 

In David's frontier wars Joab was the foremost 
figure ; it is true he is unmentioned in the panegyric, 
ch. 81-14, but the account in ch. 10 probably gives a 
more historical view. The later tradition may have 
deepened the horrors of his campaign in Edom, 4 but 
that his policy was thorough is shown by the deadly 
hatred which arose between Edom and Israel. An 
equally successful campaign was carried out against 
Ammon and the allied Aramaeans (ch. 10 ; see David, 
§ 8 6), and in the following year Rabbath- Ammon, the 
capital, with all its spoil, fell into his hands (ch. 11 x 
1226-31). 

In ch. 24 (a later but pre-deuteronomic narrative; cp 
Samuel ii., $ 6) Joab is ordered to number the people. The un- 
willingness he exhibits is characteristically treated in i Ch. 
216, ‘Levi and Benjamin counted he not among them, for the 
king’s word was abominable (so EV) to Joab.’ 8 

Finally, at the close of David’s life, Joab sided with 
Adonijah in his attempt to gain the crown (1 K. 1 7 ^fT), 
and upon the accession of Solomon was slain by Benaiah 
at the altar-horns and buried in his house ' in the wilder- 
ness’ (1 K. 229^). See Zeruiah, Atroth-beth- 
joab. 

A recollection of his name may be preserved in 2 and 3 
below ; otherwise he passes out of history. In the list given 
by ®bal a t the close of 1 K. 2 a certain afiei (® B , but eSuafl 
L, cp also chap. 46) son of Joab is cited as captain of the army, 

1 The Chronicler’s account of the way in which he _ rose to 
distinction ignores the important part which he played in coun- 
teracting Abner ; the Abner episode is, in fact, omitted in Chron. 

2 It is difficult to place much confidence in the notice (14 28b) 
that two years elapsed before Absalom saw David’s face. w. 
25-27 are an acknowledged gloss ; but since v. 28 b is an almost 
identical repetition of v. 24b, it is probable that v. 28 is also a 
gloss, and v. 29 follows immediately upon v. 24. 

8 So. at any rate, Bu. (SBOT), in opposition to the almost 
general opinion that for ‘ Abishai ’ (v. 6) we should read ‘Joab’ 
(so Pesh. ). If, as has been suggested elsewhere (see AJSL 16 168 
[1900]), the connection between the revolts of Sheba and Absa- 
lom and the story of Amasa’s murder are both due to a redactor, 
it is probable that Pesh. is right, and that the alteration to 
Abishai occurred after the two narratives had been joined, and 
was, indeed, rendered absolutely necessary by 19 13 [14]. 

4 In 1 Ch. 18 x2 the campaign is ascribed to Abishai. 

0 x Ch. 27 24 says that Joab ‘began to number, but finished not.’ 
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but unfortunately there is no further evidence to support this 
statement. 1 

In reviewing Joab’s history it is difficult to gain a 
clear insight into his relation to David. Powerful and 
indispensable as he was, he was replaced by Amasa at 
the close of Absalom’s rebellion, which throws doubt upon 
the suggestion that the increase in Joab’s influence over 
David dates from the episode of Uriah. If David was 
afraid of Joab because of his acquaintance with the true 
facts of Uriah’s death, he could certainly have found 
means to get rid of him. Joab's treachery to Uriah is 
not too clearly stated in 2 S. 11 , 2 and although 

Joab may have justly incurred blame, it is difficult to 
see why his brother Abishai (to whom David owed so 
much, cp, e.g. , 2 S. 21 17) should be included in the 
invectives against the 'sons of Zeruiah’ (cp 2 S. 839 
16 10/. [see Klo.], 19 20 [21]^). 

There is a consensus of critics that the injunction 
ascribed to David in 1 K. 2s/ was written after his 
time to excuse the killing of Joab and Shimei (see 
David, § 12). Here, as in the section 228-34, Joab’s 
fate is represented as a just retribution for the murder 
of Abner, ‘ captain of the host of Israel,' and of Amasa, 

‘ captain of the host of Judah. ' The special stress laid 
upon the innocence of David, 8 as well as the reiterated 
condemnation of the ‘sons of Zeruiah, ’ reveals the 
tendency to idealise the character of the great national 
hero which characterised later ages (cp David, § 9). 

2. The father of Ge-harashim (i Ch. 414 ; wpafl [BLJX See 
Harashim. Meyer (Entst. 147) suggests a connection with 
Atroth-beth-joab [y.t>.]. The resemblance between Seraiah 
(the naihe of his father) and Zeruiah (above) is superficially 
striking, but apparently accidental. 

3. One of the two families of Pahath-Moab [>.».] in the great 

post-exilic list TEzra ii., SS 9. 8 c], Ezra26=Neh. 7xi (wpafi [B 
in both]) = 1 Esd. 5 11 (po0oo/3 [B], AV om.); cp Ezra 8 9 = 
1E.sd.835. S. A. C. 

JOAB, HOUSE OF. See Atroth-beth-joab. 

JOACHAZ (io>xaz [A], igoaxaz t L l)» 1 Esd. I34. 
SeejEHOAHAZ. 

JOACHIM (icoAKeiM [BAQ]), Bar. 1 3 , and Jo&chn 
I Esd. 1 37 43 ; RV Joalrim. See Jehoiakim, Jehoi- 
ACHIN. Joakim is also the name of a son of Zerub- 
babel (1 Esd. 5 s). of the high priest in Judith’s time 
(Jud. 46), and of the husband of Susanna (Sus. Ii). 

JOADANUS (icoAanoc [B], io>aAanoc[A]), i Esd. 

9 19 = Ezra 10 18, Gedaliah, 5. 

JOAH (riK)\ ' YahwA is brother,' cp and see 

Names, § 44 ; iooax [BNALOQ]). 

1. b. Asaph, Hezekiah’s vizier at the time of Sennacherib’s 
invasion (2 K. 18 18, w <rcuf>ar [BA, omitting * b. Asaph ’], w. 26 
37, was [B ; in v. 26 wcrcuftar A] ; Is. 86 3, 1 u\ [K*], uaafi [T], 
v. 11 was [B], om. K*r, v. 22 twa/3 [T]). 

2. b. Joahaz, Josiah’s vizier during the religious reforms (2 Ch. 
84 8, u>va£ [B], was [AL] om. Pesh., town)*/ [Jos. Ant. x. 4x]). 

3. b. Zimmah, a Gershonite Levite (1 Ch. 6 21 [6] : iwa/3 [B], 
ic oat [L] ; 2 Ch. 29 X2 : om. B., wa [A], t <oSaaB [L]) See 
Genealogies i., § 7 (iii., b), and note that Asaph (q.v. 3, cp 
1 above) is also a Gershonite name. 

4. b. Obed-edom [ q.v .] (x Ch. 26 4 : two 6 [B], -6 [L], waa [A]). 

joahaz (Tn$i\ cp tntfirp ; , w *x*z [bal]). 

x. The father of Joah [2] (2 Ch. 84 8 ; iwax [B]> om. Pesh-). 

2. (=TrtK < i!r, Jehoahaz), king of Israel (2K. 14 x; wa.\as 
[B], a X ai \ AIX 

3. (= tnK'irp, Jehoahaz), king of Judah (2 Ch. 86 2 4). 

JOANAN. I. (iooanan [A], I60NA [B], om. L), 

1 Esd. 9x = Ezral06, RV ‘Jonas.’ See Johanan, 2. 

2. (luxlvclv [Ti. WH]), Lk. 8 27 RV. See Genealogies ii., f $f. 


1 Joab, according to Thenius, is a mistake for Shaphat (cp 
<reu/>[aT] BA x K. 46). 

2 David orders Uriah to be placed in the thick of the battle 
and then left. But in w. 17 f. Uriah appears to join with other 
heroes in an onslaught against the city (no names of enemy or 
city are given in 11 2 ff.) and falls with them. Nor is the intro- 

city 

[wkward 

expression 2 S. 8 28 jg 
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does not presuppose the harder y [= £]. See Jeush 


JOANBS 

JOANES (igoanoy [WH], -NNOY [Ti.]), J n * U* 
RV®*, AV ' Jona,’ RV ‘John.’ See Bar-jona, John. 

JOANNA, or rather, as in RV Joan an (i go an an 
[Ti. WH]), eighteenth in the ascending genealogical 
series which begins with Joseph, Mary’s husband, in Lk. 
833-38. See Genealogies ii., § 3/. 

JOANNA ( 1 60 ANN A [Ti.], iguana [WH] ; cp Aram. 
fcOflV, W, Ber. R. 64, b. Sot. 22 a, from an original 
Heb. J|m* or Dalm. Jiid.-Pal. Aram. 142, 

n. 9, cp Bar-jona), wife of Chuza (Lk. 83). She was 
one of the pious women who ministered to Jesus and 
the twelve apostles (ai/rots [Ti. WH]) of their substance, 
and of those who went to the sepulchre to embalm his 
body (Lk. 83 24 io+). 

JOANNAN (igoannhc [AKV]), 1 Macc. 2a, RV 
•John.’ See Maccabees i., §§ i, 3. 

JOARIB (1 Macc. 2i). See Jehoiarib. 

JOASH (E^NirV, and, in an abbreviated form, 

Both forms occur in x and a, but in $ff. the latter is consistently 
found ; cp yasi-ilv, an Arabian tribal-name, temp. Sennacherib 
and ASur-b5ni-pal [Hommel, Exp.T. 8 562 /.] ; Sab. Sin. 

1B0N3K, etc. 1 Possibly 1 Yah gives,’ § 26, see Gray, HPN 
1547c, but more probably it is not a verbal form ; toms [BKAL] ; 
tat [A a K. 148]). 

1. b. Ahaziah, king of Judah (b.c. 835-796), who was 
hidden during the usurpation of Athaliah and crowned 
at the age of seven (2 K. 12 2 Ch. 24 ). 

On the two parallel accounts of the revolution which 
placed Joash on the throne, (a) 2 K. 11 1-12 18^-20, (l>) id. w. 
13-180, see Stade, ZATW 5 280 ff. (’85), who is followed by 
Benzinger and Kittel. The former, which emphasizes the 
religious motives of the revolution, may have come from a work 
on the history of the temple. The account in 2 Ch. 22 10-2821 
is largely recast ; but, where this is not the case, can be used as 
a parallel text to (a). 

We know but little of Joash’s long reign. Somehow 
the temple had been allowed to get into disrepair, and 
Joash made a new arrangement for the due preservation 
of the fabric, the priests being made responsible for this. 
The temple is evidently regarded as a royal possession. 
A statement of more historical interest (turned to his own 
account by the Chronicler, 2 Ch. 24 23^) is concerned 
with the inroad of the Syrians under Hazael, who only 
departed on receiving a large tribute. No doubt this 
inroad stands in close connection with Hazael* s successful 
wars against Jehu or Jehoahaz. Joash met his death at 
the hands of assassins, which was possibly an act of private 
vengeance for the cruel murder of Zechariah b. Jehoiada, 
the priest. (This is suggested by the statement of 
2 Ch. 2425, which may be not wholly incorrect.) See 
Israel, § 31; Chronicles, § 8 ; Chronology, § 35. 

2. b. Jehoahaz (797-783 b.c. ?), king of Israel (2 K. 
13 xol 4 2 Ch. 26 ). One of the greatest of the Israelitish 
kings. His success over Benhadad [q.v.]b. Hazael 
(which is said to have been foretold by Elisha, 2 K. 
18x4^) and his victory over Amaziah, followed by his 
breaking down of the wall of Jerusalem, are the most 
prominent facts of his reign. That Judah was reduced 
to vassalage was the result, according to the narrative, 
of an audacious challenge of Amaziah b. Joash (1), king 
of Judah, which provoked the scornful and only too 
prophetic parable of the * thistle and the cedar' (2 K. 

See Amaziah, i. 


to office*s~of state, or members of the royal house did not disdain 
such an office as the governorship of the prison. Possibly 
is a corruption of ^KOnr (Che.), see Hammelech. 

5. A son of Shblah fr.v.], b. Judah, x Ch. 4aa (uaa&a [B]). 

6. One of David’s heroes (1 Ch. 12 3, 10x1 [B], mpat [A]). See 

David, $ xx <*, iii. S. A. C. 

JOASH § 80, ‘Yahw6 aids,’ for W, cp Ar. 
gatha and Sab. n. pr. fill&N. This, however, is not 
favoured by the Gk. transcription ua as [BAL], which 

1 See Cook, Aramaic Glossary , s.V. 1BHK* 
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1. b. Becher in a genealogy of Benjamin (g.v., § 9, 
ii. a), x Ch. 7 8, cp Teush, v. 10, and x Ch. 28 10/ [®]. 

3. One of David s overseers (1 Ch. 27 28). See David, | xx. 

JOATHAM (igoaOam [Ti. WH]), Mt. I9, RV 

JOTHAM [?•*'•]• 

JOAZABDUS (igozaB^OC [A]), 1 Esd. 948=Neh. 

87, JOSABAD. 

JOB pV), Gen. 46x3 AV, a corruption of Jashub 
(q.v., 1). 

JOB (2i»N ; IGoB, job ), the hero of the Book of Job 
(cp also Ezek. 14x4ao Jas. 5xx, on which see below), 
__ confounded in the postscript to @ with 

Name * Jobab (q.v. 2), king of Edom (Gen. 3633)- 
Though this confusion is due to a late uncritical writer, 
probably a Jewish Haggadist, 1 we must admit the possi- 
bility that there may be a connection between the 
names. Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar all have points 
of contact with name-lists in Genesis, and we should 
naturally expect this to be the case with Tyyob. It is 
true, most critics before Dillmann have explained Tyyob 
from the Hebrew, as if the original framer of the story 
of Job either coined the name or at least modified it so 
as to make it symbolic of his hero ; the alternatives are 
( 1 ) * the pious ’ = Ar. 'awwab t 1 one who turns to God ’ 
(see Koran, 38 16 29 44) ; (2) 4 the assailed, or persecuted 
— i.e. , by God, or by Satan.’ Neither is very satis- 
factory. The former is not definite enough in meaning, 
nor is the root Israelitish ; 2 the latter implies an ex- 
ceptional use of the grammatical form (cp 
There is no indication that the writers of Job thought 
of any meaning for the name. 

Another problem remains — the true origin of the 
name. In Am. Tab. 2376x3 we find Aiab a personal 
a t+«* name in N. Palestine (Che. Expos . , 

its origin. jg 97 p # 23) ; possibly Aiab = 'Iyydb . 3 

In the next article (Job, Book of, § 4), the name of 
the hero of Job (2VH from p'K?) is traced to Ea-bani, 
the name of an ancient Babylonian hero, whose creation 
out of clay has been compared with the narrative in 
Gen. 27 (see Creation, § 20, n. 4). Ea-bani seems 
to have been confounded with GilgameS, who, according 
to the myth, was attacked by some sore disease, and 
was supematurally healed. For other legendary Hebrew 
names of Babylonian origin, see Cainites, §§ 6-8, 10. 
On the land of Uz see Uz. 

The question whether Job really lived — which is 
distinct from the question whether he actually said and 
3 Job's ^id all that is related of him in our book 
character — can only be answered in the affirmative 
* if we are prepared to regard Cain, Enoch, 
and Noah as historical personages. The saying of 
Resh Lakish, ‘Job existed not, and was not created, 
but is (only) a parable,’ 4 shows that great freedom of 
speech upon such matters was allowed among Jewish 
doctors. There has been some vagueness in the 
utterances of modern Christian scholars, who have 
not always considered that for a story to have a tradi- 
tional basis is not equivalent to its being founded 
on fact. The moral value of the story of Job is un- 
impaired by the denial of its historicity ; like the story 
of Jonah it is a parable, and the only question is 
— a parable of what? The ancients were struck by 
Job’s righteousness (Ezek. 14x420 Ecclus. 499 [Heb. 
text]), or by his patient endurance (Jas. 5 xx). To 
Mohammed, too, Job was a model of piety and 
1 Bleek, Dillmann, Budde ascribe it to a Hellenist ; but the 
arguments of Frftnkel (MGWJ 21 3087C [’72]) deserve attention. 
See Uz. 

3 Cp Lag. Uebers. 90. 

* Cp also the later Heb. 13$ Dalm. Aram. WB. 

4 The saying was, however, tampered with. See Frinkel, ib. 
310 ; and cp Job and Sol. 60 f. On Resh Lakish see further 
Gr&tz, Hist of the Jews (ET), 2 500^ 
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patience (Koran, 3840), and the Mohammedans humor- 
ously call the camel abu Eyyub, 'Job’s father.’ In 
Christian Egypt, too, as Am&ineau remarks, 1 the 
story of Job was very popular, but not the speeches. 
The one was practical, the other appeared to be specu- 
lative. Theodore of Mopsuestia witnesses to the same 
preference of the story to the speeches in his time. 
For evidence of the further legendary development of 
the story of Job in the Jewish and Moslem world see 
D. B. Macdonald, AJSL 14 137-164 [’98]; K. Kohler, 
‘The Testament of Job,’ Kohut Memorial Volume 
(’97), 264-338. 

In Ecclus. 49 9 ® is certainly wrong in reading [d'Itk for 
aVK ; the latter reading is supported both by Syr. and by our 
Hebrew text. The recovered Heb. text, how- 
4. References, ever, must be corrupt. Smend thinks he can 
read k'JW in the MS after aVK {Das hebr. 
Fragment , ’97, p. 32). ®, however, has ev op/3pq> = Yyb3, and 

this is what the copyist of our MS may have meant to give ; but 
the word we want is and in b ^3 VdSdDH should be 

and the [*3*1]T of Cowley and Neubauer should be [H3]l. 
The passage then becomes, ‘ He also mentioned Job the upright, 
who uttered right words ’ (see Job 42 7). In Jas. 6 n Zahn {Einl. 
1 55 ) may be right in preferring the reading tier* (AB 3 18 81 L 
Arm.) to etfirre (B*N Ks. w.). The verse becomes, 1 Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job and the end (appointed by) the 
Lord. See (here) that the Lord is full of compassion and pitiful * 

T. K. C. 


JOB, BOOK OF. The book stands third among 
the K&thubim or Hagiographa, according to the Tal- 
mudic arrangement, but not always in the same place 
relatively to other books ; in the Greek Bible too, there 
are variations in the MSS. On these points see Ryle, 
Canon of the OT (1892). In the Syriac Bible Job is 
placed between the Pentateuch and Joshua, because, 
according to the Jews ( Baba bathra, 15 a), it was written 
by Moses (cp Canon, § 45). It may mitigate our 
surprise to remember that one of the fathers of modern 
criticism, Eichhorn, even claimed for the book a pre- 
Mosaic origin. We need not, however, any longer 
discuss the possibility of this view, since no scholar 
could be found to defend it. The most scientific 
arrangement is that which includes Job in the group of 
books of Wisdom ( Hokmah ), of which it is doubtless the 
greatest, and the most fraught with suggestion for the 
history of the Jewish religion. See Wisdom Litera- 
ture. 

As the book now stands, it consists of five parts. 

1. The Prologue, written, like the Epilogue, in prose (chap. 

If). 

2. The Colloquies of Job and his friends (chaps. 8-31). 

3. The speeches of EUhu (chaps. 82-87). 

4. The speeches of Yahwfe out of the storm, with very brief 
answers ofjob (chaps. 88-426). 

5. The Epilogue (42 7-17). 


Thus it is plain that the book of Job is deficient in 
literary unity. Two literary styles are represented in it 
P te ta — narrative prose and didactic poetry ; 

and charter. both : however ' thorou S h, J r "^ c 
in character. We must not read the 

Prologue as a history ; this would be to do injustice to 
a considerable epic poet. Nor must we read the Col- 
loquies as mere specimens of Hebrew philosophy in 
metre. This would be to miss making the acquaintance 
of a powerful lyric poet who was also skilled in the 
delineation of varieties of character. Certainly it is not 
legitimate to call the book of Job a drama ; a Hebrew 
drama, especially in post-exilic times, is inconceivable. 
The attitude of die Priestly Writer (P) in the Hexateuch 
towards the ancient Hebrew myths and legends suf- 
ficiently shows how hopeless a dramatic movement would 
have been, even had it been initiated. Nevertheless, 
the idea of inclosing a poetical debate between the two 
parts of a quasi-poe tical tale is dramatic in tendency, 
and suggests that in more favourable circumstances 
gifted dramatists might have arisen among the Jews. 
In order that students may appreciate the art (not less 


1 ‘ Version Thdbaine du Livre de Job,’ PSBA, ’87, p. 109. 
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than the meaning) of the poem and its different sections, 
there is one preliminary service which the textual critic 
must render — viz. , to submit the text of Job to a careful 
revision. 

' All that can be done for exegesis from an opposite point of 
view has been done by Dillmann, and if Daviasoi) cannot be 
mentioned as Dillmann’s rival, yet every one of the too few 
pages that Davidson has written on Job testifies to familiarity 
with the available exegetical material ; where either of these 
eminent critics has failed, it has been simply owing to the 
inadequacy of their critical methods. To Bickell, Siegfried, 
Budde, Beer, and Duhm is due the credit of having perceived 
that the next step forward in exegesis must be preceded by a 
purification of the text. The labours of these scholars and of 
others who have worked at the text of Job on the same lines, 
though less continuously, cannot be disregarded by exegetical 
students, and any article like the present must constantly refer 
not only to the Massoretic but also to an emended text. 


The present writer is tied to no master, and will give 
the student the best that he knows. Nor can he abstain 
from adding that the emended text to which he will 
appeal is one which has partly been produced by con- 
siderations of metre. For the most necessary informa- 
tion on this subject he would refer to the article 
Poetical Literature ; it is enough here to endorse 
the statement of Duhm, that the usual poetical form in 
the Colloquies of Job and his friends is the simplest 
metre of Hebrew prosody — viz., the stanza of four 
stichi, of three beats each. 1 There are also, it is true, 
passages of tristichs in chaps. 24 and (perhaps) 30 ; but 
these are among the later insertions. One of the 
clearest reasons for denying these passages to the main 
author of the work is the difference in their poetical 
form. The statement of Zenner ( Zt. f. Kath. Th. ’99, 
p. 173) that the book of Job contains much more than 
a hundred tristichs implies far too conservative an atti- 
tude towards the traditional text. 

The object of the Prologue Is to show that disin- 
terested love of God is possible, and that in the case of 

2 Prologue suc ^ 311 one as J°k> or °f that quasi- 
and Epilogue. Personal being whom Job symbolises, 
v 8 the terrible load of suffering has this 
one intelligible purpose — viz., that the perfection of 
his unbought piety may be exhibited before angels and 
men. Job is introduced to us as a rich Edomite Emeer, 
happy in his family and in his enormous possessions. 
He also knows the true God under the name El 5 hlm, 
and is scrupulous in the established observances of 
piety. Heaven is thrown open to us that we may see 
what Yahwe himself thinks of Job, and how the Satan 
is only permitted to hurl this great and good man into 
an abyss of misery that his piety may come out as pure 
gold. The deed is done, and Job, stricken with a 
loathsome sickness (see Pestilence), withdraws to the 
ash-mound ( maxbala ) of Kis village (cp Lam. 4 s). 

‘ Flesh for flesh ,’ 2 the Satan had said (24) ; ‘ his dearest 
relations are nothing to a man, if he may but save his 
life.’ That, however, was not the right reading of 
Job’s character. His wife’s faith indeed gave way. 
Loyal to her husband, but faithless to her God, she 
bade Job be a man, since God withheld the reward of 
piety, and curse his all-powerful enemy before he died. 
To Job, however, this was the height of folly ; she who 
so spoke had degraded herself — had become 4 one of the 
foolish women ’ (see Fool). Not only did he 4 speak 
no rash word 8 against God,’ he willingly accepted the 


1 Jerome states that the book is composed in hexameters with 
a dactylic and spondaic movement. Evidently he means double 
trimeters. Duport, Prof, of Greek at Cambridge, translated 
Job in Homeric hexameters under the title Op*vo0p£aftf$oe 
(Cambr. 1653). Vetter ( Die Metrik des B. Job [’07]), and Ley 
(articles in Si. Kr. ’98) are the most recent special monographs 
on the metre of Job. 

2 Read probably 1b3 *lb|. MT’s TlJJ *1173 *ny, ‘ skin for 

skin,’ gives no adequate sense ; Schwally’s explanation {ZA TW 
20 46 f [1900]), is only slightly more plausible than that of Merx 
and Budde. 

3 MT in 1 22 reads |W kVi. ‘ and attributed 

nothing unsavoury to God,’ the exact sense of which is variously 
given(see Schultens, Di.,Bu.). Probably, however, we should read 
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1 evil ’ which could not blot from his memory the 4 good ’ 
of happier days. In a little while his three chief friends 
arrive, for the news has spread far and wide ; they are 
doubtless Emeers like Job, and they know how true 
sympathy should express itself. 

The prose narrative is resumed in the Epilogue. 
Yahwfc declares that his anger is kindled against the 
friends of Job because they have not said of him the 
thing that is right, like his servant Job ; he tells them 
to offer sacrifice, and Job shall intercede for them, 4 that 
sudden ruin may not befall them.’ 1 So Job prayed for 
them, and, as a public act of justification, God restored 
him more than his former prosperity, till at length he 
died, old and full of days. 

As a piece of narrative the Epilogue compares very 
unfavourably with the Prologue. The idea that after 
having been proved capable of 4 fearing 
5 * God for naught,’ Job should have to 

spend a hundred and forty years in the 
enjoyment of a commonplace prosperity will seem to 
most moderns so unreasonable that they probably would 
be glad to have reasons for cancelling it. It is not less 
strange that nothing should be said in the Epilogue 
either of Satan’s loss of his wager, or of Job’s recovery 
from his leprosy. However, to do justice to the writer 
we must view him, not as an artist, but as a teacher. 
The Epilogue was a necessary concession to the un- 
spiritual multitude, who had been taught even by 
prophets to look forward to double compensation for 
Israel's afflictions 2 (Is. 6I7 Jer. I614-18 Zech. 9iz). 
Regarding Job as a symbol of suffering Israel, Jewish 
readers could not but expect him to be re-endowed with 
sons and daughters, flocks and herds, and treasures of 
gold 8 (cp Is. 54 1 606/. 9). Now, too, we can see 
why, instead of telling us how Job recovered from his 
sickness, the narrator uses the vague expression ntf 
nutf-rm, which is so often used of the hoped-for restora- 
tion of the national prosperity (e.g. , Ps. 14 7 Joel 3 [4] z). 
He is thinking here, not pf the legendary Job, but of 
his people Israel. 

We next consider Prologue and Epilogue together. 
Can these be by the same writer as the Colloquies? 
(1) It must be admitted that the Colloquies in general 
presuppose the main facts of the story in the Prologue ; 
on the other hand, in 19 15 17/ (contrast 84 29 s) we 
have certain statements which are plainly incon- 
sistent with some of those facts. (2) In Job 42 7 
Job is commended for having spoken rightly of 
God ; obviously this does not correspond with the 
speeches of Job in the Colloquies. (3) The Prologue 
ascribes the trials of Job to the Satan. Nothing is 
said of this in the poem ; neither Job nor his friends 
know anything of such a being. (4) In the Prologue 
Job is a model of patience ; in the Colloquies he is 
impatient. (5) The explanation of Job’s sufferings 
given in 1 xoa is unknown to the Colloquies. (6) Sacri- 
fices are essential to piety in the prose-story of Job ; 
they are not once mentioned in the Colloquies. 

The necessary inference is that the Prologue and the 
Epilogue were written before the Colloquies, and since 

O'hVkV rncra KMlrin (cp 2 10 , and especially Ps. 106 33). 

(m represents k& 3 ; nfim comes from vnflra- S was inserted 
by the last editor to make sense.) 

t In 428 MT gives, rfaj D3D£ mrp 'JlVaV. 1 that I may not 
do something shameful to you —i.e.. give you an exemplary 
pu ni s hm ent (Bu.). The text of Job is so far from immaculate 
that it is better to emend it here than to force rtffl ^ this 
way. A more impossible word than for Yahwfe to use 
could hardly be imagined. Probably we should read, 

"97? npty nnun. nVna and nn)a are both very liable (as 
«*ycn«ice of Job and. Psalms will show) to corruption. 

A The exact doubling of Job’s former possessions shows that 
we are not reading literal history here ’ (Davidson, on 42 xa). 

8 On the close of 42 zr see Kesitah, and on the names of 
Jobs three daughters, the first and the third of which are 
strangely misread, see Jemima, Kezia, Keren-happuch. 
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427 implies that both Yahw& and the friends had held 
discourse with Job, it follows that the present Collo- 
quies (if we may provisionally regard them as a whole) 
have been substituted for speeches of very different 
purport which came from the narrator of the prose- 
story, and were in perfect harmony with it. 1 

The chief value of the Epilogue for us moderns (who on 
asthetic and religious grounds alike are compelled to take 
exception to its contents) is that it enables us to reconstruct 
the main outlines of the original colloquy and of those portions 
of the story which had to be omitted together with the original 
colloquy. Elsewhere an attempt has been made to reconstruct 
what might conceivably have formed the omitted portion of the 
earlier book of Job.* Something of the sort can hardly be 
dispensed with in a full treatise on the criticism of Job, though 
to economise space it is not given here. The theory adopted 
above enables us to account ( a ) for the severe blame which 
Yahwfe gives to the three friends, and for their assumed liability 
to some terrible calamity ; 8 ( 6 ) for the high praise awarded to 
Job; (c) in part for the expressions in the description of the 
suffering Servant of Yahwfe in Is. 6213*6812 ; and (d) for the 
early view of Job, which persisted for centuries in many 
quarters in spite of the later insertions in the book, as a model 
of righteousness and patient endurance. 

We must now ask, Is it possible to get behind the 
representation given of Job and of his misfortunes in 
- . __ the Prologue and Epilogue? That 

there is a legendary basis may be 
assumed as on a priori grounds likely. 

Even the book of Tobit has its legendary element, though 
the main current of the narrative is unaffected by it. Much 
more may we expect to find a traditional basis for the story of 
Job, which is of just the type in which the primitive imagina- 
tion delighted ; indeed, the name of its hero (m striking contrast 
to Tobit = Tobiah) is plainly no fiction, but a legacy from 
antiquity. 

The prevalent view among critics is that a wise man 
of poetical gifts in Judaea in the post-exilic period 
adopted a story which had been handed on from age 
to age in popular tradition, and adapted it to his own 
didactic purposes. 4 

One of the chief points in favour of this view is the super- 
natural machinery of the Prologue, which has a strong quasi- 
mythological character. In particular, the humorousness & 

./.t . if. 1 - - _ t. - a. Vf-1 V- _ J L!-l !_Li. L. 


Rand, it must be remarked (1) that the Prologue is evidently 
constructed with a didactic object — viz., to give an adequate 
explanation of the sufferings of the righteous; (2) that the 
Epilogue is not fully intelligible unless Job be understood as a 
type of the people of Israel ; and (3) that the Epilogue pre- 
supposes that Job and his three friends have been conversing 
on the subject of the divine government of the world (Job 42 7), 
whereas discussions on speculative subjects are uncongenial to 
the popular mind. 

Hpw far can this view be endorsed? So much as 
this appears to be certain — the story of Job is based upon 
a popular legend. It is probable, however, that some 
of the most interesting features of the Prologue are not 
of traditional origin, but come from a cultivated wise 
man who knew how to write for the people, but stood 
somewhat apart .both from the popular and from the 
official religion. This wise man lived in the post- 
exilic period, when the belief in the Satan was becoming 
general. Very probably the imaginary dialogue between 
Yahw6 and the Satan is not merely humorous but 
ironical. The narrator may wish to suggest a grave 
doubt as to the appropriateness of such a belief in 
Judaism ; certainly he regards the Satan, like the b’ne 
Elohim, 6 as no more than a part of his poetic machinery. 
His main object, however, is to show (anticipating much 
later teaching) that the accumulated woes of Israel are 
but tests of the disinterestedness of Israel’s love for 
God. It is true, the Epilogue is inconsistent with 
this : this wise man and artist, free- minded as he is, 
has to make concessions to the multitude (see § 3). 


_ 1 See D. B. Macdonald, JBL 14 63-71 (*95); Duhm, Hiob, 
C97), Eml. p. vm. 

9 Che. Jewish Religious Life , x6i. 

* nnVa (see preceding col. n. 1). 


- aee weiin. jui, 1871, p. S r S ; Che. Job and Sol . 
Budde, pp. vm/ ; Duhm, p. vii/ 

® Cp Job and Sol. no (parallel between Job and Faust). 
® t.e. members of the divine guild’ (Angbls, § a). 
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Most probably all that he adopted from the legend 
was (i) the name of the hero and of the land in which 
he lived ; (a) the fact of Job’s close intercourse with 
God ; and (3) the surprising circumstance that this 
most righteous and divinely favoured of men was 
attacked by some dread disease such as leprosy, but 
was ultimately healed. So much as this was not 
improbably known to Ezekiel, who (14 14 20) mentions 
three men, Noah, Daniel (or rather perhaps 4 Enoch ’ — 
see Enoch), and Job as having escaped from peril of 
death by their righteousness. The original story was 
probably derived from Babylonia (cp preceding article). 
Eabani, the friend of the solar hero Gilgame! (see 
Enoch), himself too created for Ea by the potter- 
goddess Aruru, was attacked by a distressing sickness, 
apparently the same from whiqh Gilgame§ had for a 
time been a sufferer. In the Babylonian legend Eabani 
dies, whereas GilgameS is healed for a time by a magic 
potion and immersion in the fountain of life in the 
earthly paradise. It would seem that in Palestine one 
part of the story of GilgameS dropped away from that 
hero and attached itself to Eabani, whose name became 
Hebraised into p’K, out of which arose 2*1 'K, 'Iyyob 
(Job). Probably the story was brought by the Israelites 
from Hauran, if, as has been suggested (see Haran), 
the Haran of Genesis is a distortion of Hauran. The 
4 land of Uz ’ (see Uz) was therefore probably in the NE. 
of Palestine, where indeed the name 4 Uz’ would naturally 
lead us to place it, but is transferred to Edom by the 
author of the original Book of Job, because of the tra- 
ditional reputation of the Edomites for wisdom 1 (Obad. 8 ; 
cp Teman). This new situation suggested the mention 
of the Sabeans (I15), and the Cushites (I17 ; read 
D’»b* 3 for ; see Cush, § 2, i.), also the designation 
of Job as 4 the greatest of all the sons of Jerahmeel ’ 
(1 3 ; read Vnditv for mp ; see Jerahmeel, 
Kedem, Mahol) and of the friends of Job as a 
Temanite, a Zarhite, and a Temanite respectively 
(for the emendations here adopted see Shuhite, 
Zophar). The later wise man (once more we pro- 
visionally assume the unity of the Colloquies) who, 
as we have seen, discarded the original Colloquies 
and substituted new ones, does not seem to have 
altered the Prologue and Epilogue. To his work, 
which from the very first impressed thinkers as much 
as the prose narrative of Job impressed the multitude, 
we now direct our attention. Evidently he admired 
that narrative, for he has adopted it ; but not less 
evidently he was not satisfied even by the attractive 
theory embodied in the Prologue, partly, we may 
suppose, because it depended for its efficacy on the 
opening of the heavens, and the admission of human 
listeners to the council-hall of Elohlm. For the wise 
men sought to connect religion as much as possible with 
mother-earth. 

It should be noticed that there are three cycles of 
| speeches, or colloquies, so that each 
6 friend speaks nine times (on Zophar’s 
01 speecne third, speech see below), and Job answers 
nine times. Job also opens the colloquies by a poetic 
complaint. 

The friends, who represent the Jewish theologians 
of the author’s time, are about to speak. An excuse 
for this had to be provided. Submission to the divine 
will .was the fundamental note of the character of Job, 
according to the Prologue. In order to justify argu- 
mentation, the sufferer must be seen to have lost his 
composure. The word * God ’ occurs but twice in Job’s 
complaint (chap. 3) ; he murmurs, but without accusing 
God of injustice. All that he craves is an explanation 
of this sudden catastrophe. Why was he suffered to 
live on when bom — why must he live on, now that he 
is in abject misery? Piety does not forbid him to 

1 For a peculiar view of the ( Edomite setting ' of the original 
poem, see Klostermann on x K. 4 xx. 
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curse his natal day — the day which began with the 
night of his birth. 

Perish the day on which I was to be born, 

And the night which said. Behold,* a boy ! 

Let not God above ask after it, 

Let not the moon show her splendour above it 2 

Years and days are not imaginary, but have an 
objective existence in the unseen world. Job would 
fain revenge himself on this luckless day. As Moulton 
well says, ‘All variations of darkening that fancy 
can suggest are invoked to blot out that day 
which betrayed Job into life.’ 8 Then Eliphaz the 
Temanite comes forward. He is the oldest of the 
party — older than Job's father (15 10). It is char- 
acteristic of him that he appeals to special revelations 
of his own ; characteristic of Bildad that he loves to 
appeal to tradition ; characteristic of the young and 
impetuous Zophar that he appeals to no authority but 
his own judgment, and gets irritated at any one who 
disputes the correctness of his theory. 4 All are agreed 
that the cause of all calamity (and therefore of Job’s) is 
sin, whereas Job himself from the first ascribes his 
trouble to some baffling mystery in God himself. The 
point which is not clear to the friends is, whether the 
calamity which has befallen Job is a punishment or 
merely an educational chastisement. They could not 
have hesitated to adopt the second view but for the 
vehemence of Job’s complaint which seemed to them 
unbecoming in a devout man. Eliphaz gently re- 
monstrates with his friend, and, if textual corruption be 
removed, his speech will not strike us as either un- 
connected or dictatorial. Why should Job lose heart ? 
Who ever perished, being innocent? Job must know 
this ; clearly Eliphaz does not expect any criticism of 
his statement. There is one truth, however, of which 
Job seems to him not fully aware ; indeed Eliphaz 
himself had needed to have it enforced by a special, 
personal revelation, whispered to him by a mysterious 
form at night (4 17-21) : — 

Can mortal man be righteous before God ? 

Can man be pure before his maker? 

Behold, he trusteth not his servants, 

His holy ones me unclean before God ; 

How much more the dwellers in houses of clay . . . 

Do they not dry up, when he bloweth upon them? 

They die, but without wisdom. 6 

What, then, is man’s true wisdom? It is to 
recognise trouble as the consequence of sin, and not 
to be seduced into irritating words which can only 
lead to the complete destruction both of the fool who 
utters them and of his children (624/.). Does Job 
think that there is anyone of the celestials who can be 
induced to help him ? He will hardly indulge in this 
fancy after the revelation which Eliphaz has just 
related. For his own part, Eliphaz would rather turn 
trustfully to God, whose purposes are so unsearchable, 
but, for the righteous man, so beneficent. He con- 
cludes with an idealistic picture of the happiness in 
store for Job, if he will defer to the friendly advice 
offered to him by Eliphaz (617-27). 

Job 48 -ii and 5 3 6yC 10 are late insertions whichspoil the 
fine rhetoric of the poet. Chap. 5 is also questioned by 
Siegfr., Beer, and Duhm, but seems to be protected by 4x8 b if 
read as emended above; indeed, ‘call now,’ etc is much too 
vigorous an address for an ordinary glossator. Verse 7 needs 
correction in order to suit v. 6, but cannot be rescued for the 
poem, both v. 6 and v. 7 being alien to the Temanite’s argu- 
ment. ([Verse 7 should probably be read, ‘Yea, man brings 
forth misery, and the sons of wickedness pour forth iniquity ; 


* rurt for rnh (0 IBov ; Bick., Bu., Du.). 

' 2 See translation of four stanzas of Job’s complaint, with 
justification, in Exp. 7TO380./C ('99). 

* Book of Job, Introd. p. xix. 

4 Cp Davidson, Job, 35 f. 

6 In 1. 4 read tflVjtD After 1. 5 we have 

omitted four lines, to avoid having to justify emendations at too 
great length. When we follow 9 , there is a quotation from Is. / 
40 34. See Beer ad toe. 
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fly iy'3' Stfl '331 T^' bD$ D3K 'S. Cp Budde, Duhm, 
Matthes). 

Bildad's first speech is chiefly remarkable fpr his 
respectful attitude towards tradition. 4 We are of 
yesterday,’ he says, ‘and know nothing’ (89), whereas 
the wisdom of the past is centuries old, and has a 
stability to which Job’s new-fangled notions (for Job 
represents a ‘new school’ of religious philosophy) 
cannot pretend. Here the first genuine allusion to 
Egypt inn, ‘ Nile-grass,’ 8n ; see Reed) should be 
noticed ; also Bildad's cruel reference to the fate of 
Job’s children (84). Zophar gives a panegyric of the 
divine wisdom (11 5-8), which, however, only leads up 
to the poor inference that God must be able to see 
secret sin (11 xi), and which Job ( 12 a/ xx/. 14-25 
13 i/ ) reduces, as he thinks, to its just proportions . 1 

The saying in 11 6 c, ‘ Know therefore that God exacteth of 
thee less than thine iniquity deserveth ' (E V) is # indeed a 
terrible one t but Zophar is not to be held responsible for it. 
It is not an interpolation, however, but an editorial attempt to 
make sense of a corrupt passage. When duly emended, it may 
assist us in the emendation of 11 66 , which should probably run 
thus, ‘ That thou mightest know that it (/.«., divine wisdom) is 
marvellous in reason * : mV* "l*? nr' '3 ijm i* corrupted from 
JVBhnS D'kVb ’2 jnm. Chap. 12 has been much misunder- 
stood. prill would excise 12 4-I8 2 as a later insertion. Sieg- 
fried prints 12 4-6 and 12 7-I8 x in colours (as insertions) : and 
Duhm omits 12 7-10 and 124-6, and makes 12 4-6 (tristichs, he 
thinks) parallel to the cycle of poems in chaps. 24 and 80 2-8. 
This is simply owing to corruptions of the text which have 
obscured the meaning. Probably the only interpolations are 
xrv. 49 and 13. The passage should begin, No doubt with you 
is discernment, And with you is perfection of wisdom. Yea, I 
have not learned wisdom, And your secrets I know not (cp nl. 
But ask now the beasts that they may teach thee, etc. (1 w . 7 f). 
The wicked man at the judgment is confident. At (God’s) fixed 
time his foot is secure, etc. (w. s/-\ Doth not the ear try 
words, etc. (». 11). 

The only result of these successive speeches is to 
make the complaints of the sufferer bolder and more 
startling. But before he ‘ gives free course to his com- 
plaint’ (10 1), he secures his right to do so. The im- 
mensity of his woe is his justification. All he asks of 
his friends is — spoken or silent sympathy ; but he asks 
it in vain, and this intensifies his agony. The friends 
may lecture to him on the infinite power and wisdom of 
God. Miserable comfort ! He knows it only too well. 
To be compelled to think that this power and wisdom 
is not directed by morality, and that he is worth no 
more to the Almighty and the All-wise than the moun- 
tains which he removes, or the rivers which he dries 
up, is acutely painful. Job does not profess to under- 
stand God’s dealings in the world of nature, but hitherto 
it has appeared to him that he understood God s inter- 
course with His moral creature — man. He looks for 
consistency in God’s dealings with moral beings. The 
sudden transition from happiness to misery in Job’s 
case can only, so he fancies, be ascribed to capricious- 
ness in God ; or, if we may express the underlying 
symbolic meaning, the catastrophe by which a religious 
and prosperous people like Israel was suddenly crushed 
by the iron heel of a foreign despot, appears to show 
that Zion has been forgotten by her God. As for the 
theory that calamity is a chastisement, it will not apply 
to Job’s case, for his days are numbered, and even for 
those few days God, as if a void beast, cannot refrain 
from torturing his prey. Yet, such is the power of true 
religion, the man who utters these desperate words, 
pleads with his God for gentler treatment ! These three 
speeches of Job ( 6 / 9 / 12 - 14 ) are rich in poetic 
ore ; but we have space here only for the wonderful 
expressions of an inextinguishable heart-religion which 
occur near the close of the first and third speeches 
respectively. 

1 Davidson’s remark (p. 88) that in reply to Zophar Job 
shows, by a brilliant declaration of the divine wisdom and 
power that he is a greater master in the knowledge of these 
than his friends are, hardly touches the main point. Job 
admits that God is wise ; but the result of his observation is 
that God’s wisdom is mainly devoted to destructive ends. 
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It will be noticed that in the first quotation a supposed 
‘parody’ of Ps. 8 5 [6] and an unaesthetic phrase which no 
Arabic parallel can make tolerable, have disappeared. If emenda- 
tion is permissible, it is so here. 1 

What is man that thou shouldest spy him out, 

And direct thine attention to him? 

That thou shouldest try him (by fire) every morning, 

And test him every moment ? 

* 

How long ere thou look away from me, 

Ere thou leave me that I may have a moment's cheer? 

Why hast thou set me as a target? 

Why am I unto thee as a mark? 

# 

And why dost thou not pardon my transgression, 

And cause mine iniquity to remove? 

For now I must lie down in the dust. 

And when thou seekest after me, I shall be gone (7 17-21). 

* 

0 that thou wouldest hide me in Shefil, 

That thou wouldest conceal me till thine anger were spent, 
That thou wouldest appoint me a set time and remember me, 
If the fury of wrath should come to an end ! 

* 

All my days of anguish I would wait 
Till thy relenting came ; 

Thou wouldest call, and I would answer thee, 

Thou wouldest long after the work of thy hands (14 13-15)* 

It will be plain, even from these quotations, that the 
first part of the discussion has not been wholly useless. 

, It is true, the several points of view 
6. second of j ob and of the friends are in some 
c y° le - respects totally different. Both parties, 
however, have alike become awake to the fact 
that the problem before them has more than a merely 
personal reference. It is not only Job but a large 
section of the human race which has, apparently, lost 
its sense of union with God. The old days of idyllic 
happiness and unquestioning faith have passed away 
not merely for Job, but also for Israel, and for many 
another people, and ‘ the earth ’ seems to be ' given over 
into the hands of the wicked’ (924). According to 
the friends, this was because of some sin committed by 
Job (i.e. , by Job’s antitypes). Job, however, could not 
accept this, and went on piling complaint upon com- 
plaint. The friends, he said, were treacherous, and 
God was inconsistent — ‘ He destroys the perfect and 
the wicked’ (922). We might have supposed that 
this enlargement of the problem would have softened 
Job’s mood. 8 It does not soften it; the poet fails to 
make the most of the psychological situation. There is 
but one idea which can at all comfort Job ; it is this — 
that God’s love cannot really be extinct — that in the 
depths of his nature God cannot be as hostile to him as 
he seems. Though slowly dying he can even now 
imagine God longing after him when it is, humanly 
speaking, too late, and he indulges in the dream of a 
successful conflict between God’s wrath and God’s love. 4 

It is Wrath that hurries Job to SheOl ; Love stands by sorrow- 
fully and waits his time. Thanks to Love, it will at length be 
seen that Job’s removal to the dark underworld was the best 
thing that could have happened. No longer seeing him, God’s 

1 The readings here proposed are liSaTB (1. 1) ; UfflXFl (1. 3 ; 
see Exp. T 10 381) ; yn r^ 3 *n (1. 6) ; rn»p^ G- 8 ; cp 16 126 ; 
Beer). The opening words of v. 20 are omitted as an interpo- 
lation (Bick., Du.). 

2 The emendations in 14x3-15 are:— HDn rnsy D&R DK 0* 4) 1 

0. s; Exp. T, l.c.y, fjnfen fl. 6). T Of these, the most im- 
portant is the first MT has, .TTIVT mp^DK ; & Uv yap 
airo 0 avfl a v 9 p<oiro^ 6f<rmu, which Bickell, Cheyne {jew. Rel. Life, 
234), and Duhm follow (‘ if a man were to die and to live again ’). 
This, however, does not fit the parallelism, (w and 3, D and n 
are easily confounded.) 

8 Cp the touching apologue of the mustard-seed in Buddha- 
ghosha s Parables. 

4 On this division of God into two parties, cp Davidson on 17 3 ; 
Che. Job and Sol. 31. The Jewish poet Ibn Gabirol finely says, 
*17* ‘ 1. fly from Thee to Thee ’ ; and our own in- 

imitable Crashaw says, 

But thou giv’st leave (dread Lord 1) that we 
Take shelter from Thyself in Thee ; 

And with the wings of Thine Own dove 
Fly to Thy sceptre of soft love. 
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irritation will pass away, and he will long to renew his inter- 
course with him on earth or in heaven, llms, though Job will 
still have the ‘anguish ’* of being parted from God, he will be 
able to wait patiently for the reawakening of his love. Will 
Job come to believe that this is no dream? That is the impor- 
tant question with which we approach the second colloquy. 

Job’s essential devoutness is manifest to us ; but it was 
not so to his friends (cp 15 4 ). In fact, passages like 
those quoted above are not intended for the ears of the 
friends. They are lyric monologues which illustrate the 
dramatic process going on within the mind of Job ; they 
form no real part of the colloquy. Job's narrow- 
minded friends can see his outward irreverence, but not 
the longing to be at peace with God which alone made 
such irreverence possible. Now, they think, Job reveals 
himself in his true character, and, their gentler treatment 
having failed, they proceed to try the effect of lurid 
pictures of the wicked man’s fate , 2 intending that Job 
should see in these pictures no distant resemblance to 
himself. This wounding language Job meets with 
growing dignity. The symptoms of his sickness are 
becoming aggravated ; death, he feels, cannot be far 
distant. He has already said, * Yea, let him kill me, I 
will not desist . 8 Surely my ways I will defend before 
him ’ ( 13 15 ). But now his condition appears desperate ; 4 
and in his loneliness he returns to the idea that God 
cannot be entirely his enemy. 

Death, indeed, he cannot escape ; he is caught in 
God’s net, and complaints of injustice are unavailing 
{19 6 /.). Job is now sure that he has an avenger of 
blood in heaven (cp Ps. 9 12 [ 13 ]); when he is dead, his 
cry (i.e., the appeal of his blood, which lies on the 
bosom of the earth) will reach the ear of the divine 
Love. To mother-earth he first makes his appeal ; 
then he tells the universe of a stupendous fact of his 
consciousness. 

O earth, cover not my blood, 

And let my cry have no (resting-) place. 

Yea, I know it— my piercing cry is in heaven, 

And my shriek has entered the heights. 

He will accept the words with which I cry, 

My Blood-avenger will hear my call, 

That he may decide between a man and God, 

And between man and his fashioner (16 1-21).° 

But here Job stops. It is implied that reparation will 
be made for Job’s unjust and violent death ; but no 
surmise is offered as to the form that this will take. 
The much-suffering man has advanced beyond what he 
said in 932 /.; he has found a 'daysman betwixt us 
that might lay his hand upon us both ’ ; the daysman’s 
nature, if not his name, is Righteous Love. But he has 
not resumed the position adopted for a moment in 

1 Read for K3X, both in 14 14 and in 7 1. 

2 There are, of course, corruptions of the text as elsewhere. 
For instance, 15x4-19, as they stand, are highly suspicious. 
It is not enough to omit w. 14 and 17 (Bi.) as interpolations. A 
single stanza should take the place of w. 14-29 ; the original text 
can easily be detected under the present much-edited text. 
What Eliphaz really says is, ‘ Ask the wise men, for they alone 
have unerring wisdom ; they will not withhold their tdrak ’ (see 
Crit. Bib.). 

3 Read TjnK {Exp, T 10 382) ; MT, ?rVK lb, is clearly 
wrong. Davidson, ' I will not wait ’ ; Duhm, ‘ I cannot hold 
out ’ ; Budde, ‘ I hope for nothing.’ 

4 The passage, I022, 17 1/, so far as we can understand it, 
interrupts the context, and must surely be an interpolation. Cp. 
Siegfried’s notes. 

5 Lines 3 and 4 in MT run, ‘ Even now, behold, my witness 
is in heaven, and my witness is in the heights. ’ But the context re- 
quires more than a * witness ’ of J ob’s innocence, and v'nnr (Aram. ) 
occurs only once again in the MT, and there it is corrupt (see 
Jegar-sahadutha). Read probably 0T>^3 *nri 'fljTT'Oa 
D'D'naa rma 'njnriv Sense, metre, and the textual phenomena 
are thus satisfied. Lines 5/ make a miserable sense in MT ; 
9 represents an intermediate stage between the true text and 
MT. The true text may be something like this, run* 

ypifj; 'nVsrrt 'ngyx. In line 8, for read VTJf’l' (illus- 
trated by the argument in 10 8 ). * His friend,’ however explained, 
whether as Job’s friends (collectively) or as a title for God, is 
intolerable. For a minute, though not quite satisfactory discus- 
sion of the passage, see Budde ; and on the versions see Beer. 
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14 13-15 ; he does not on this occasion specify the form 
which the expected reparation, or vengeance for blood, 
will take. It was a noble idea that he had stated ; but, 
not being able to offer any tangible proof of its correct- 
ness, he soon falls back into his old elegiac strain, and 
even appeals to the friends for pity (19 ax). He might 
as well have appealed to icebergs. From their averted 
faces the persecuted heretic sees that his doom is sealed. 
If God had not marked him out for death, they might 
have thought to do God service (cp 13 8) by stoning 
him. Job warns them of their guilt (cplSxo/); he 
does not threaten them with 1 the sword,’ as the faulty 
MT represents. First, however, he revives his own 
courage by giving for the third time a public expression 
to his unextinguished belief in his God (19 25/.). We 
cannot indeed venture, in deference to later Christian 
beliefs, to let the text of 19 25-27 pass, and assume that 
the passage refers either to the hope of the resurrection, 
or at least to the hope of conscious and continuous 
intercourse with God in an unbodied state of existence 
cp Eschatology). A close examination of the text 
shows that it has not only suffered corruption but also 
received interpolations, and our general experience with 
the ancient versions (which have often made prophets 
and poets give support to the later eschatology) justifies 
us in dealing with the MT somewhat freely. The 
present writer’s attempt at a thoroughly critical restora- 
tion may be thus rendered, — 

As for me, I know it — my Avenger lives, 

And (lying) in the dust I shall receive his pledge ; 
Shaddai 1 will bring to pass my desire. 

And as my justifier I shall see God. 

* 

When ye say, ‘ We will pursue him like a hart. 

And will satisfy ourselves with his (lacerated) flesh ’ ; 
Have fear for yourselves because of your words, 

For those are words of iniquity (19 25-29). 

So then the dream of a permanent resurrection of the 
old intercourse with God on earth or in heaven is not 
finally ratified by Job’s mature thought. Still he 
ventures nearer to that dream than when he uttered the 
cry to mother-earth. He will not give up his belief in 
God’s righteousness, and therefore declares it to be 
certain that God will one day publicly recognise his 
servant’s innocence ; and since on the one hand it is 
essential to the completeness of this reparation that Job 
should witness it, and on the other it is inconceivable 
(14 12) that man should * awake, or be raised out of his 
sleep’ to the old familiar life, it is the only solution 
which remains that the unbodied spirit of Job should 
for a moment be transferred to the upper world to ‘ see 
God as his justifier.’ On this view great stress must 
be laid ; no other exegesis appears possible, “lBjrSy, 
‘on the dust (of Shfiol),’ and ’pnxD. ’my justifier’ 
(underlying n&nD), being both apparently planted 
firmly in the text. That God can ‘ both kill and make 
alive ’ would no doubt have been granted by the poet ; 
exceptionally a man like Enoch or Elijah might doubt- 
less be saved either from death or out of death. But he 
regards his hero not as an exceptional person but as a 
representative of the class of righteous sufferers, and as 
such (so the poet thinks) Job cannot be raised from the 
dead. 

Job, then, in some unimaginable way will for a 
moment be enabled to see the Light of lights — Eld&h. 
His desire has been to have his innocence established 
by the righteous Judge ; that desire * Shaddai will bring 
to pass. ’ First, the Goel, or Vindicator (see Goel), wifi 
convey to Job the ‘ pledge ’ of his willingness to act as 
Go€l (cp Ruth 47 /.), then the solemn act of justification 
will be performed in the presence of Job. We must 
not be * wise above that which is written,’ and speculate 
with the help of later Jewish eschatology on the change 
which, for Job, must pass upon ShSol when he returns 
thither at peace with God. Certain it is, that Job, and 
therefore also his poet, has broken with the conventional 

1 Shaddai (see Names, § 117 ), occurs 31 times in the MT of 
Job. 
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doctrine of Sh£5l, but he has not formed a new and 
better doctrine, capable of being presented in poetical 
form. 

The view that Job anticipates restoration to health and 
prosperity in this life still finds supporters (see Bu., xxo ; Laue, 
4 gf. ; Beer, X37). It appears to the present writer to be con* 
nected with an a priori view of the structure of the Book of 
Job, and, in the case of Budde especially, with an unduly 
optimistic view of MT in this passage. Di. and Da. both 
favour the view that Job's justification will be after death ; such 
also, in a form agreeing in essentials with that given above, is 
the view of We. (IJG 177), Sraend (Rel. Gesch. 471), and Du. 
104. Of these critics, Duhm has given most attention to the 
text ; but his retention of *lj7|D and his introduction of 
IB (which properly means a tribal or religious sign on the 
person [see Cross]), can by no means be justified. The restor- 
ation ( offered above is the writer’s third experiment ; it is, 
even if imperfect, neither hasty nor arbitrary. A few notes 
appear necessary. In 1. 3 we should probably read 
as in 17 3 [Beer, Bu., Du.], a passage which belongs to the same 
group as 1925-29 : i.e., it implies die idea of a division in the 
divine Being — the God of love over against the God of wrath. 
For the impossible *1T3D read *£>*1X0 (Is. 508) ; this reading 
is practically certain. MT’s pirtK « now generally explained 
as ‘ afterman ’ = ‘ vindicator ’ (qp Perles, Analekten , 74), which 
produces a good parallel to »VlO» but is in itself unnatural. 
Dip* IBp-by has no intelligible meaning. As Eichhorn (A llgem. 
Bibliotkek , 1 388) remarks, Dtp always means ‘ to assail.’ 
Unaware of Eichhorn, We. (JDT t 165561*713) makes the same 
observation, and proposes to render MT, ‘ will arise (as witness) 
against dust ’ — against the friends (cp Job 4 19) ! This being 
too artificial, either TfitrVy or Dip* must be read, and con- 
sidering how emphatically (7 21) Jod has mentioned his expec- 
tation of ‘ lying down on the dust ’ — i.e.. on the dusty ground of 
Shed (see 17 16), it is the more reasonable course to emend the 
latter and retain which means ‘ (lying) upon the dust ’ 

(20 ix 21 26; cp 7 2i). npK for Dp* is an easy change; the 
preformatives k and * are frequently confounded. In 1. 3 for 
*T1P read probably *ltf; IflR is dittographed. For OKI ISpi 
read *D1KB J3*J * fell out owing to nr; cp 17x5 (in b read 
*mitJl)- The much tortured ljjpp is a mere editorial guess. 
*JK *1TK is clearly a corruption of nrUD (note the warning 
Pasek), and £ of mSw- irK^l 1K1 *3*jn is a gloss on «{rmnN J 
*prn *n*73 173 is a corruption of *13£D Un‘nS, a gloss on 

Dip* *l*yrVp (‘God shall arise ... to revive me from my 
grave ’). In 1. 5 f. the critics have not noticed that Job returns 
to his statement in v. 22 ; yet to a practised eye -qi grjr should 
reveal its secret. Read JEMM 1H73D1 ^»pD3 13STU 'n *3 
for ^K, in v. 22, Reiske, Perles, Beer) ; nr3Dl has two 
beats. # In 1. ^f. -nn is too vague, and the threat of a violent 
death is not in character with the Job of chaps. 8-19. Nor is 
there any allusion to the threat in Zophar’s third speech. Read 
03*331 and nuiy *131, and for ,TDn read ,10.1 (Ges.). The last 
three words of v. 29 in the consonantal text (read, with Bu., 
[£! ‘that ye may know that there is a judge’) are a 

gloss. 

Job has now taken a long step forward towards the 
religious solution of the problem of the suffering of the 

7 Original individual, and since true religion 
nlmmnf is primarily individualistic he can, if 

colloquies. h * * iu - ^ ford la ? the problem 
* of the suffering of classes of rpen on one 

side. The importance of the deeply felt utterance of 
Job in 19 as/, is universally admitted ; yet none perhaps 
have realised its bearing on the structure of the poem 
except Meinhold 1 and Laue. 2 The former critic makes 
a new part of the poem begin at chap. 20 ; the latter 
thinks that the non-appearance of Yahw6 to recognise 
Job’s innocence has produced a radical transformation 
of the character of Job, who, aggrieved at his dis- 
appointment, becomes an open blasphemer, gives an 
unqualified denial to the divine righteousness, and, 
welcoming a temptation which he has twice before 
(92 f 13x8 ff.) overcome, challenges God, in language 
full of Titanic pride, to an investigation of his case 
(3135-37)* The latter view is certainly inadmissible. 
Nothing is said in the second cycle of speeches which 
leads us to suppose that Job had expected God to 

1 Neue Jahrbb.f. deutsch. Th ., ’92, p. 9a 

2 Die Comp, des B. Hiob , 53, 77, 141. 
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appear for his vindication and been disappointed ; 1 the , 
account of 19 35/., which this view presupposes, is that 
which the best recent critics of Job have rejected. 
Still, it remains true that the Job whom we meet with 
from chap. 20 onwards, lacks that tender religious 
undertone which surprises and delights us in the first 
colloquy, and we might be tempted to suppose with 
Meinhold that a new part of the poem begins at chap. 
20. This supposition we might support by the 
theory that when the poet reached the end of chap. 19, 
he laid his work aside for a time, and that when he 
resumed it he was himself in a less religious and a 
more definitely critical frame of mind than before. 
This theory, however, is by no means probable. The 
poet would certainly have corrected his earlier work, 
and not have allowed such strongly contrasting works 
to stand side by side. We cannot help supposing that 
another member of the guild of wise men to which the 
poet belonged, took up his work and continued it, so 
as to embody a somewhat different conception of the 
hero. This view is supported by the phenomena of 
chaps. 29-31. Several critics have noticed that this 
much-admired section is deficient in unity. Chaps. 29 /. 
are an elegy ; chap. 31 is a proud self-justification. The 
present writer formerly thought 2 that the author might 
have written chap. 31 some time after he wrote chaps. 
29 /. , and have placed it here by an afterthought, 
omitting to construct a connecting link with the preced- 
ing chapter. But there is no necessity for such an 
assumption here. The elegy in chaps. 29 f. appears to 
be the original conclusion of the colloquies — the counter- 
part of the elegy (chap. 3) which forms the opening of 
the poem. 

Any one who w ill read chaps. 19 and 29/ consecu- 
tively will be struck by the appropriateness of the 
arrangement. Chap. 19 itself is strongly elegiac. As 
Davidson says, ' He realises . . . more clearly than 
ever he had done before, his dreary isolation, God and 
men being alike estranged from him, which he laments 
in most pathetic words. ’ 4 Have pity, have pity upon 

me, O ye my friends,’ is its central passage, and when 
the sufferer thinks of the cruel insinuations of his 
friends, he warns — he does not threaten them. He 
speaks indeed of an Avenger of blood, but it is God. 
not God’s misguided advocates, from whom reparation 
is expected, and there is an Over-God, whose nature is 
Love, and whom Job longs to be permitted to love. 
After this we are prepared to hear his sorrowful retro- 
spect of past happiness in chap. 29, and the contrasted 
contemplation of his present abject condition in chap. 
30. The first part is a poetic commentary on the 
opening verses of the prologue (I1-5) : — 

O that I were as in months past, 

As in the days when God watched over me ; 

When he made his lamp shine above my head, 

By his light I went in darkness ; 

According as I fared in my (life’s) way, 

When God screened my tent ; 

When mine intimates were with me, 

And my children were round about me (29 2- 5). 8 

It seems far back — the time when the poor and father- 
less blessed him, and when the great hushed their 
words at his presence. Now to those who once 
honoured him he is a by-word. 4 The Providence which 
used to guard him is no more ; God hears him not. 

1 It is true, 2813 expresses disappointment at God's evident 
determination not to near Job’s case, but this has no reference 
to the hope uttered in 1925/ Although Job’s wish for an 
equitable discussion of his case has found repeated expression, 
he has never deluded himself with the fancy that his wish will 
be granted. He could never have said, with reference to this, 
»mrr *IK, * I know,’ ' I am sure.’ 

■ Job and Solomon , 39, n. 1. 

• Reading iVna < (OUhatuen, Bu., Beer, Du.); 

'iTia-toa *n-j y*s (cp «); <yvo (Ps.8819). 

4 80 x*8 should be omitted (see §§8, n), and v. 9 should follow 
29 2a 
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Life has ceased to be a song of joy ; he is perishing by 
a slow, painful death. 

My skin falls, blackened, from me, 

My bones are burned with heat ; 

My cithern is changed to mourning, 

My pipe to notes of grief ^ 

So ends the elegy according to the present text Most 
probably, however, 31 1-4 has taken the place of two 
lost stanzas which formed the real conclusion ; 1 after 
this may have come the editorial notice, ‘ The words of 
Job are ended* (31 40^). That the writer intended it 
to be followed by the present epilogue is impossible ; 
neither chap. 19 nor chap. 30 could possibly have been 
followed by 427. Whether the writer gave an epilogue 
of his own, or left his work a torso, it is impossible to 
conjecture.' 2 

The skilful writer who, with an object that we shall 
see later, undertook to continue the earlier poem, had 

8 Third cvele no difficult y in adopting his pre- 
J ’ decessor's style, though he fails very 
much in consistent delineation of character. Zophar 
no doubt is still the same blunt person as before 
(though 207^ must not be quoted as a proof of this), 8 
but Eliphaz too is surely blunt enough in 22 2-30. Job 
for his part disdains to answer such revilings. He is 
absorbed in the astonishing heresy (so he deems it) 
which he has to propound. He shrinks from it with 
horror, and yet ventures to state it — the divine governor 
of the world is non-moral. The friends may prescribe 
methods of operation to God which are pleasing to 
human minds, but God too clearly shows that they are 
not the methods which he himself adopts. 

Not unnaturally chap. 21 gave offence to many 
readers. It appears that w. 16-18 were inserted to 
conform the passage to the prevalent doctrine of 
retribution. Though Budde and Duhm still claim for 
it the authorship of Job, Siegfried’s view, which is here 
adopted, seems more probable. At any rate, dogmatic 
corrections have certainly been made elsewhere in this 
chapter. Thus, in v. 13 b MT says, that after a prosper- 
ous life the wicked man goes down * in a moment * 
(yx 13) into Shfiol. This cannot be right ; the true text 
probably had ‘in luxury.’ So in v. 30a and b 

or 1 ? is an orthodox correction which makes Job say that 
the wicked man is reserved for the day of calamity, and 
led forth (?) to the day of wrath. 

In v. 30a it seems necessary to read TKD and in b D^*D 
(Du.), tar seems to be a corruption of (i should also be 
read for 3*13 in v. 28). The whole description of the wicked 
man’s career in w. 28-33 * s full °f textual errors. ‘ Know their 
tokens' (v. 29 S) should be ‘examine travellers’ (tfSl D'nik] 
1311311). Vv. 32/. are ludicrously wrong. Read probably, 
‘Seeing that he is escorted (in honour) to the citadel, and 
diligently seeks the sanctuary of God* 4 (znpp? Sir nig*? *0.1] 
TTW* St), ‘Gold he amasses like the sand, and of his 
treasures there is no number’ (|*K Sri3 ^ l3x* DP3 

ISDO). Perhaps no passage has given more useless exercise to 
exegetical ingenuity than this. 

That even Eliphaz should follow Zophar’s example, 
and hurl the falsest accusations against Job, would be 
indeed a striking phenomenon, if the original writer 
were responsible for this speech. ‘Surely,’ he says, 
‘thy wickedness is great, and thine iniquities are 
infinite* ( 22 s). Job must be a practical atheist (w. 
21-30 appear to be a later insertion, 5 designed to mitigate 
the strange contrast between the Eliphaz of chap. 22 , 

1 81 1 looks as if it were based on a scarcely legible text which 
the editor interpreted according to his own fancy. 

2 In its sadness the present conclusion reminds us of the close 
of Ps. 88— a very Job-like psalm (cp Delitzsch). 

8 For ta33 read m33 {Exp. T 10 382). . 

4 The sanctuary would naturally be attached to the citadel. 

5 Note the points of contact between 2224 f Eliphaz) and 
21 33 (Job; emended text). It is not likely that the chief 
poet himself would have fallen into such a close parallelism 
between Job and Eliphaz. 
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and the kindly speaker who opened the first colloquy). 
Job’s next speech, in its original form, was probably 
intended to show that, as the wicked often enjoy a long 
and prosperous life, so the righteous often experience 
nothing but misery. 1 Such a case is his own. God’s 
commandments have been his rule of life. If he could 
only find God — who ever eludes his search — and induce 
him to listen to his plea, his vindication would be 
certain. True, Job would have to make one condition 
with God (236 ; cp 934, 132 i). In MT the passage is 
strangely distorted ; most probably it should run thus — 

He would remove the pressure of his hand upon me ; 

Then he would use no threatening to me. 2 

But alas ! it has become too plain that God has 
resolved to destroy him (v. 13 ; read nna with Bu. , Du. ), 
though God knows full well that if he were to examine 
him, Job would come forth as gold (v. 10) ; and feeling 
himself to be the spokesman of the suffering righteous 
everywhere, Job goes on (so we must suppose) to pro- 
duce further evidence for the awful theory of God’s non- 
moral character. The true continuation, however, has 
been lost. Chap. 24 , as Duhm rightly holds, is not a 
connected discourse, but a cycle of poems written in 
tristichs instead of tetrastichs. 3 It is only 24 25 that we 
can safely regard as genuine ; this is the true close of 
Job’s original speech. 

How Bildad took this powerful indictment of the 
Governor of the world, does not appear. His third 
speech was lost, and a rhetorical description of the 
power, wisdom, and purity of God was inserted as a 
substitute. The second part of this description was, 
by a scribe’s error, transposed so as to stand after 26 1-4. 
The latter passage is properly Job’s ironical answer to 
this superfine but unoriginal piece of rhetoric ; it is 
therefore necessarily not genuine. Job’s true answer to 
the (lost) speech of Bildad is to be found in chap. 27 . 
It is, however, impossible to ascribe the whole of this 
chapter to Job ; part of it in all probability is a genuine 
fragment of the third speech of Zophar. 4 The calm- 
ness of Job’s dignified protest in w. 1-6 and 12 is very 
noteworthy. Duhm contrasts it with the bitterness of 
Job’s earlier speeches, and ascribes the change of tone 
to the intuition expressed by Job in chap. 19 . The 
observation is just ; but the cause assigned does not 
seem to be the right one. As we have seen, it is a 
partly new conception of Job that underlies these later 
chapters. Job is calm because that bitter-sweet under- 
current of yearning love to God which appears again 
and again in chaps. 8-19 does not disturb or distract 
him. 

If it is correct to view 27 7-11 13-23 as a fragment of 
Zophar’s last speech, the latter certainly merited the 
disdain with which Job treated it. It is, however, not 
impossible that we have here the attempt of a later 
orthodox writer to make the sufferer retract his heterodox 
statements (cp chap. 28 ). At any rate it has no right 
to appear in the last speech of Job, the true continuation 
of which must be sought elsewhere. We have in fact 
reached the great 4 Oath of Clearing,’ 5 by which Job 
finally proves his innocence, and which represents the 

1 Cp 2815-17 with 21 6 (which precedes the description of the 
prosperity of the wicked). The parallelism is pointed out by 
Duhm. 

2 Vr pnr 
.*3 opr tb Kin w 

In 23 6^ ® should be read thus, «tra amikjj iv i/i 01 ov 

Xpijov rai. 

8 The tristichs in w. 1-4 are imperfectly preserved, and the 
form may therefore be doubted. It does not seem likely, how- 
ever, that this member of the cycle of poems would be in 
tetrastichs when the other members were in tristichs. 

4 So Gra. 0 MGWJ , 21 241 ff.\ Che. (Job and SoL 38), G. 
Hoffm., Duhm. Gr&tz and Hoffm., however, are wrong in 
assigning chap. 28 to Zophar (see below). It is only 277-zx 
and 23*23 which can reasonably be given to this lover of 
platitudes. 

5 Moulton, p. 36. 
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high-water mark of Old Testament morality. His last 
words to his friends are — 

Behold, ye have all seen it ; 

Why then do ye so vainly rage ? (27 12). 1 * * 

Then, in all probability, followed an appendix, so 
framed as to form a parallel to chaps. 29 / The 
opening words were transferred to the end, when chaps. 
29 / were removed to their present place. Let us 
restore 31 35-37 to its proper place at the head of the 
‘ Oath of Clearing,' 8 and since it is highly corrupt, let 
us endeavour to emend it in accordance with Job’s 
aspirations elsewhere. 

0 that he would hearken to my voice, _ 

[And listen to the words of my complaint,] 

That he would take away the insulting of mine opponent, 8 

That he would lay his hand upon us both ! 

******* 

Surely my concern would I present, 

1 would arrange arguments tor him ; 

1 would tell him the number of my steps, 

My rising up and my lying down he would examine. 

The usual view is that Job imagines himself approaching 
the Divine Judge (whom in v. 35^ he is made to call ‘my 
adversary ’) with the proud self-possession of a ‘ prince ’ (TJJ), 
holding the accusation written by God and his own answer with 
his signature, and that Job declares that if he but possessed 
this accusation, he would not hide it as a thing which brought 
disgrace, but would parade it upon his back (!) as a distinction 
(cp Is. 22 22), and (or ?) wear it as a diadem on his brows. All 
this is violently improbable, and yet this very passage is 
utilised in the service of the theory that Job fell away from his 
God (Laue, p. 96). Truly Hoffmann deserves credit for his 
refusal to twist the exegesis of v. 36 in order to soften the 
surprising character of the passage. It is God, he says, whom 
Job says that he will take upon his back and bind upon himself 
as a coronet — an * Ungeheuerlichkeit,’ says Budde ; yes, indeed, 
but an inevitable one, if the present text is to be strictly 
interpreted. It is probable that the passage can be restored 
nearly to its original state. The most important emendations 

: (1. 3) 'K nsnn >]b*n ; (l. 4) hr rren ; (l. 5) 

; (1* 8) T3T] For the rest, see 

Crit. Bib. 

Then this ideal righteous man tells us how he would 
clear himself if God were to hear his cry, and investi- 
gate his case. He goes through a catalogue of evil 
deeds and thoughts, and in the most solemn manner 
imprecates upon himself God’s vengeance if he be guilty. 
The first two stanzas (=w. 5-8) fit on particularly well 
to the last stanza of the introduction (*.*., 3I35-37) ; 
they continue the figure of the ' way. ’ The last stanza 
is by no means an equally good conclusion. Doubt- 
less, like w. 35-37 (which, as we have seen, should form 
the opening of the chapter), it has been misplaced, and 
probably the same fate has befallen w. 29-34. 4 If so, 
the last extant part of the monologue will be (w. 26 f ) — 

If, when I saw how the sun shone, 

Or the moon walking in splendour, 

My heart was secretly beguiled, 

And I kissed — putting hand to mouth. 

This, however, cannot be the true conclusion. Un- 
fortunately that was lost at an early date, and the two 
opening stanzas were detached so as to form a con- 
clusion. 

We can now see why the second wise man undertook 
to continue the original colloquies. It was to complete 
the disproof of the current theory that suffering was always 
either disciplinary or educative. This wise man must 
have agreed with his * predecessor in rejecting the 
Epilogue, and he would certainly not have sanctioned 
either the speeches of Elihu or even the grand orations 
of Yahw&. 

1 Read ; cp Ps.62zx, where a similar emendation is 

required. 

8 81 1-4 are -doubtless an editorial insertion (cp v. 4 with v. 
37a). They fill the place of an illegible passage. 

8 ‘The opponent f is a collective term for the friends, who 
with one consent vilify Job (cp Ps. 48 i% In the next line the 
continuator forgets that, according to the original poet, God 
is Job's adversary, and the friends merely his partial advocates. 

4 Davidson's view of w. 24-34 as the repudiation of another 

class of secret sins is hardly quite satisfactory. 
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To the speeches of Elihu we now turn our attention. 
According to Duhm Elihu is brought before us as a 
_ . distinguished historical person, and 

^rKnli 8 so (as a ‘man of family') contrasts 
©I slum. w ith job and the three friends. The 
truth, however, probably is that the prolixity of the 
description of Elihu in 32 a is due to corruption and 
interpolation ; Elihu was originally called simply ‘ the 
son of Jerahmeel ’ — i.e., the Jerahmeelite, with reference 
to a Jerahmeelite famous in legend for his wisdom, 
who appears to be mentioned in 1 K. 431 (on the text 
see Jerahmeel, § 4). 2 The lateness of the prose 
introduction to chaps. 32-37 is shown by the use of the 
ethnic ‘the Buzite,’ 8 which presupposes the corrupt 
traditional reading in Gen. 22 21, * and Buz his brother ’ 
(instead of nrnirnKi, 4 * * and Ahibuz ; ’ cp Ahi). 4 
Anticipating some surprise at Elihu’s appearance, the 
narrator states that Elihu was angry with Job because 
he held himself more righteous than God, and with 
the friends because they found no answer (to Job), and 
so made God seem guilty (322/.). He says himself 
that he had waited because he was so young, and 
assuredly he falls into all the worst errors of juvenility. 
There is no intention, however, of amusing the reader ; 
the faults of juvenility were also the faults of the narrow, 
orthodox school to which the writer belonged. The 
matter of which Elihu is so ' full ’ (32 18-20) is distributed 
over four speeches. The themes of the first three are ( 1 ) 
the ground and object of suffering (32/.), ( 2 ) the 
righteousness of God (34), ( 3 ) the use of religion (35). 
These are treated in relation to the erroneous utterances 
of Job, whom (unlike the three friends) Elihu constantly 
mentions by name. Then, in his last and longest 
effort, Elihu unrolls before Job a picture of the divine 
government, in its beneficence and righteousness as 
well as its omnipotence, with the object of breaking 
down Job’s pride (36/). It is in the second part of 
his last speech that Elihu exerts himself most as a poet, 
and it has often been suggested that the sketch of the 
storm in 3629 - 375 , and the accompanying appeals to 
Job, are preparatory to the theophany in 38 1 (so lately 
Moulton, xxxiii). The objection is ( 1 ) that the 
close of the speech of Elihu does not relate to the 
storm, as it ought to do, and ( 2 ) that Yahw 6 begins 
( 382 ) with the declaration that the last speaker was a 
darkener of (the divine) counsel. We shall return to 
the Elihu section which is more interesting theologically 
than poetically ; see § 12 . There is much corruption 
and possibly some interpolation in ‘Elihu.’ But we 
shall not spend more time on this speaker, whose 
discourses are but a foil to the Colloquies, the speeches 
of Yahwfe, and the Praise of Wisdom. 


We now pass on to the great poetical ornament of 
the book. The Speeches of Yahw 6 (38-426) serve a 
10 Speeches twofold Purpose. They are a link 
of Y^ahw& between the Colloquies (in their ex- 
panded form) and the Epilogue, and 
they present, if not a solution, yet a powerfully ex- 
pressed substitute for a solution of the great problem of 
suffering. The writer had rejected the theory defended 
by the three friends ; he also disapproved of Job’s 
vehement censure of the divine government of the wojld, 
but not, we may suppose, of his intuition of a justifica- 
tion of the righteous after death. He was obliged to 
make Yahw& intervene in Job’s lifetime, because he felt 
it necessary for the circulation of the book (Prologue 


1 Cp further. § 12. 

2 ‘ Barachel and ‘ Ram * are probably fragments of ‘ Jerah- 
meel. 

8 ‘The Buzite’ would of course be superfluous after ‘son of 
Jerahmeel. It seems to be due to a scribe who had before him 
the same corrupt text that we have. ‘Buz’ was suggested by 

4 , A i? bu * wa * the *nie name of the brother of Uz and Jerah- 
meel OX according to Gen. 22 21/ ‘Jerahmeel ’ should prob- 
ably be read for Kemuel the father of Aram,* tb . ; a late editor 
produced the latter as an attempt to make sense of corrupt 
fragments of Jerahmeel ’ See J erahmkel, f 4 . 
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and Colloquies) that it should be accompanied by the 
Epilogue, and he could not help making Yahwfe pass 
a strong censure on Job’s fault-finding propensity, partly 
no doubt to satisfy his own conscience, and partly also 
to make it possible for Yahw 6 in 427 to eulogise Job’s 
statements respecting God (after Job had retracted all 
that could justly be accused of arrogance). 

An editor has prefixed to these Speeches the words, 

‘ And Yahw6 answered Job out of the tempest, and 
said ’ ( 38 i), but it would have been more in the spirit 
of our poet to have quoted 1 K. 19 xib 12 (Elijah’s 
theophany), where it is distinctly said that Yahw6 was 
not present in the storm-wind. It is by an appeal to 
the reason, not by physical terror, that Yahw6 seeks to 
work upon Job, though the awful mysteriousness of the 
universe, as set forth poetically by Yahw6, forces from 
the lips of Job the words : — 

I had heard of thee by the ear, 

But now mine eye has seen thee ; 

Therefore I must pine away. 

And dissolve to dust and ashes. 1 

What Job means is that his previous notions of the 
divine government were derived from mere doctrine, 
whereas now he had obtained a vivid intuition of God’s 
working, not merely among men, but in the great and 
complex universe. He had in fact seen God’s glory, 
and the strain upon his whole nature was such that he 
seemed about to break down. Of consciousness of 
moral offence on his* part there is no trace ; his error 
was of intellectual origin, and this certainly did not 
require him to 1 repent in dust and ashes. ’ The only 
charge brought against him is that he has * darkened 
(God’s) counsel by words without insight’ (882; cp 
423). Remonstrance is the general purport of the 
speeches of Yahw&, and though the form of this may be 
humiliating to Job, yet the glorious pictures of nature 
which are presented cannot fail to lighten his load of 
grief (see Blake’s beautiful thirteenth illustration of Job). 
Unfortunately the text of the Speeches is in some dis- 
order. As the text stands, the Divine Speaker breaks 
off at 40 1 /. with a searching question which elicits from 
Job a confession of his ignorance. This, however, 
cannot be right. Another question is put in 408 /, 
and, as Davidson remarks, the second question is 
implied in the first. As Bickell and Duhm have seen, 
w. 8-12 must originally have followed v. 2 ; the separ- 
ation was consequent on the interpolation of 4O15-4I34 
(Behemoth and Leviathan). The Behemoth and 
Leviathan passages will be considered later ; other 
insertions are the passage on the ostrich (39 13-18), and, 
according to G. Hoffmann and Duhm, 38 13^ 14 b 15; 
3828, too, should be omitted as a tautological prose 
version of v. 29. The poem (for as such we may regard 
it) will gain much by restoration to its original form ; 
its splendid imagery will then be seen to the best 
advantage. 2 The earth, the sea, the world under the 
sea (Sh6ol), and the manifold wonders of the heavens 
are successively treated ; Job is asked whether perchance 
he brought these into existence, or knows the secrets 
connected with them. 8 More striking, however, are the 
poetical pictures of animals. Nine (excluding the 
ostrich) are brought before us in Yahw&’s searching 
interrogatory ; the poet enters into the habits of each, 
and conveys to us the fascination of which he is 
conscious himself. 

Regretfully we abstain from dilating on these pictures ; in 
special articles the omission is partly remedied (see, e.g., 


1 Read DSK OSH (Bottcher, Beer), and 'BjTDJ. Job surely 
cannot say that he is now ready to die on his ash-mound, with 
the gladness of one who has seen God (Du.). 

2 The details of the poem are to some extent treated in 
special articles. 

3 There are Zoroastrian parallels. See the question put by 
Zarathustra to Ahura-mazda in the Gathas (Yasna 443-5 * n the 
Oxford Zendavesta , 81 13/C); also the fine description of the 
divine creative acts in Bundahish 804*6(West, Paklavi Texts, 
1 121). 
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Creation, f 21 ; Horse ; Ostrich ; Mazzaroth ; Stars. 1 3 ; 
Unicorn). It may be that the pictures were originally fewer 
in number (® is deficient in some details) : if so, we need not 
regret the insertions. 

Duhm hints a doubt respecting the raven-stanza (8842), and 
adopts Wright's conjecture *for the evening’); cp Job 

and Sol. 52, n. 4. This can hardly be right. More probably 
any 1 ? is a corruption of 3KT*?, ‘for the wolf.’ The lion and the 
wolf are naturally mentioned together. 

Our survey of Job would be most imperfect if we did 
not mention here at least the principal interpolations 
11 Chief ( C P specially Bickell and Duhm). 

interpolations. <*> T jl e P 06 ™ ° f which , is 

composed are as follows : — (a) w. 1-4; 

a fragment on the merciless rapacity of the wicked. 
Details of this sort are not characteristic of Job. The 
other poems spoken of being in tristichs, it is probable 
that ( a ) was also written in this form. The text, how- 
ever, is in a bad condition. 

For v. 1 ® only gives 810 rl 8c icupiov eA a 9 ov «Spai, omitting 
^(the text was already corrupted, as in MT) for dogmatic reasons; 
v. 2, which is also omitted, was apparently unintelligible. In 
fact, OTip and are obscure. Duhm's restoration of the 
imperfect tristich in v. 1 is not quite natural, and he has to 
change VD’ into idv- It is better to emend in such a way as to 
suit the sequel. niTD should probably be Q'j/BH \ for the rest 
see Crit. Bib. The sense which we obtain is, 

Why do the wicked prosper? 

They grind the face of the destitute ; 

Bad men oppress the poor. 


(b) Verses 5/. (7 b?) 8 10 12, a description of anoppressedt 
pariah race. This should be taken with 30 2-8, which 
contains the sequel. Text very bad ; compare or 
contrast ©. 

(c) Verses 13-180 (??), a sketch of the * rebels (?) 
against the light ’ — murderers, thieves, etc. 

(d) Verses ( i 83 (?)- 24 , a fragment on the end of 
tyrants. Text very bad. 

(2) 302 - 8 , more on the unhappy pariahs and tro- 
glodytes ; one could almost fancy that it came from 
the oration of a democratic leader (cp 1b). 1 

(3) 281-27. No earthly treasures lie too deep for 
human industry, but Wisdom is with God alone. By 
Wisdom the writer means the Reason which originated 
and pervades the phenomena of the world (cp Prov. 8). 
The poem cannot have been written to stand where it 
does, for it is altogether in a different style, full of 
imagery, and too rich for the deep but simple idea 
which it is meant to convey ; it contains no allusion 
whatever to Job’s problem. 2 An editor of the Collo- 
quies, however, seems to have thought that it might 
fitly be introduced (cp Job 11 5-12), because Job, as a 
censor of the government of the world, had virtually 
questioned the existence of the Divine Wisdom (a 
different view of Wisdom). According to this humble- 
minded person all speculation was wrong, 8 and he 
pleased himself with making Job anticipate his re- 
tractation in 40 4/. Verse 28 comes from his pen, 
unless, as the warning Pasek after Tom may. perhaps 
suggest, the interpolated verse is no longer in its 
original form, in which case we must be cautious how 
far we accuse the interpolator of narrowness of mind ; 
it may have been a later scribe who made the best 
substitute he could for an indistinctly written passage. 

It is the distinction of Duhm to have cleared up the exegetical 
problem of the opening word ('3, ‘ for ’). Verse 7 is usually 
supposed to take up what is said irf v. 6 ; the ‘ path ’ is the way 
to the place of ‘ sapphires ’ (?). But it is much more natural to 
suppose that the words, ‘(But) whence doth wisdom come,’ etc., 
which now appear only in v. 12 4 and v. 20, originally stood 
before v. 7, and if the refrain was forgotten there, 5 we may 
reasonably explain the ‘for’ in v. 1 as referring to the same 
refrain, which would therefore seem to have opened each of the 


1 For a seemingly important emendation of the text of w. 3/, 
see Purslain. 

2 So Studer, Che. (Job and Sol. 40 f.\ Du., Laue. On the 
other side see Dillmann, Budde, and KOnig (Einl. 4x4). 

s Stt Jew. ReL Life, 153. 

4 In v. X2 KXSW has evidently intruded from v. 13. 

5 As was the case in Pss. 46 and 49. 
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four stanzas of the poem. 1 Into the complicated controversy 
which has arisen Out of this little word 4 for,' it is needless to 
enter. Budde adheres to the ingenious but unnatural theory 
which he proposed in ZATJV t 2 193-274 (*82) ; he has not, 
however, convinced Smend tRel.-gesck.ft, 476), who still holds 
to Wellh.’s view (Bleek’s JSeni.i*), 540 jff.) that 27 7-28 27 is of 
late origin. 3 

281-37, when restored to its original strophic form, 
is a beautiful specimen of Hebrew poetry. The cor- 
ruptions of the text are not incurable (see, besides the 
commentaries of Budde and Duhm, the articles Gold, 
Lion, Mining, Sapphire, Topaz). The naive delight 
which the author takes in his knowledge of mining and 
of gems (cp Dante) is communicated to the reader. 

(4) 89 13-18. See Ostrich. 

(5) 4O15-34 41 9-11 (xa?) 41 x-8 13-34. The description 
of two mythical monsters called Behemoth and Leviathan; 
the old mythological tradition having become pale, the 
poet fills up the gaps in his supposed knowledge from 
what he had seen or heard of the two Nile monsters — 
the hippopotamus and the crocodile (see Behemoth and 
Leviathan, Hippopotamus). If Job was really God’s 
equal, he could of course bring even these wondrous 
creatures into subjection. The seeming hyperboles in 
the descriptions are partly due to corruption of the text. 

Thus in 40 17 ‘tail* and ‘cedar,* in 41 31 ‘pot of ointment,’ 
and in 41 32 the ‘hoary’ sea should disappear. In 40 17 we 
should perhaps read 'he cleaveth reeds as with shears; the 
sinews of his neck are intertwined ’ ;* in 41 31 b, ‘he maketh the 
sea like a caldron,’ 4 and in v. 32 ‘the bottom of the sea is his 
path; the dark places of the sea are his road.’ 6 For other 
critical emendations, see Hook, Jordan, Soul, and of course 
such writers as Budde, Duhm, Gunkel, and Beer should be 
consulted. Budde and Duhm { however, start with an incorrect 
theory as to the meaning of the names Behemoth and Leviathan. 

That the passages which we have been considering 
really are interpolations, can hardly be questioned 
except on the ground of an a priori assumption of the 
unity of the book. They are interpolations because 
their insertion in the Book of Job has involved inter- 
ference with the form of the context, except where, as 
in the case of chap. 28 (see v. 28), the interference was 
confined to the inserted poem itself, and, even when 
beautiful in themselves, they mar the effect of the true 
poem of Job. 

The Speeches of Elihu are somewhat differently 
circumstanced. It seems best to call them (with G. 
10 viiitw Hoffmann) a supplement to the original 
1 Hacfcio P 06111 * rather than an interpolation. Their 
freanmcdL insertion ( lf they were inserted) has in- 
' ume > taking no liberty, either with the 

text of the speeches themselves, or with ihat of the 
Colloquies of Job and his three friends, and some 
writers 6 think that they give the best solution of Job’s 
problem that was, from the point of view of the Hebrew 
Wisdom, possible, and that without them the Speeches 
of Yahwfc would be liable to the charge of using force 
towards Job instead of argument This charge, how- 
ever, would be valid only if the Speeches of Yahw6 
belong to the author or authors of the Colloquies. For 
certainly the Speeches of Yahw£, noble as they are in 
themselves, are not such as were adapted to impress 
the supposed auditor (see, e.g., 283-7). As to the high 
estimate of the Elihu Speeches in the writers referred to, 
it may be enough to say that (in spite of Elihu’s asser- 
tion in 82 143) there is hardly any argument in the Elihu 
section which cannot be found in the Speeches of the 
Friends, while the description of God’s incomprehensible 
greatness in 86 13-37 34 appears like an inferior copy of 

1 Each stanza consists of four tetrastichs or quatrains. 

2 Giesebrecht ( Der Wendejbunkt des B . Hiob, ’79) adopts a 
point of view akin to that of Budde. 

» Read *1*1{D? ftolK SklV, and in 3, SBTTf for linfi. See 
Crit. Bib. 

4 Read tWTKM 0\ 

5 Read vV'3B? tfinfl b’W lk) PjT ig (see «, and cp 

Am. 9 3). 

6 Among older scholars Stickel (’42), and among recent 
writers Budde, Comill, and Wildeboer may be specially 
mentioned. 
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the Speeches of Yahw&. The admiration expressed by 
some critics for the teaching of Elihu is certainly much 
exaggerated, and would not have been shared by the 
poet of the Colloquies, who rejects the doctrine of the 
Friends. Not to speak now of the poverty of the style, 
it may truly be said that the speaker or writer thinks 
far too much of his minute advances in religious theory. 
The only excuse for him is his marvellous naivetd. Here 
is one erf his self-assertive utterances ; — 

I will fetch my knowledge from far, 

And will see justice done to iny Maker. 

For trulV my words are no lies, 

One perfect in knowledge is before thee (86 3/C). 

What an over-estimate of his originality 1 Elihu’s 
favourite theory of the disciplinary character of suffering 
(3314-30 368-25) was fully stated by Eliphaz at the 
outset (58 ff. 17^). If he ceases to advocate it, it is 
because Job will not allow that it applies to his case. 
There is only one section in which Elihu may claim 
some originality. He says ( 33 14) that God speaks to 
sinners in two ways ; first, by alarming them with 
dreams (w. 15-18), and next by sending them sicknesses 
which would have a fatal issue but for the intervention 
of a friendly angel {w. 19-28). The central stanza of the 
former passage (33 15/.) should run thus : — 

By a dream, a vision of the night. 

In slumberings upon the bed, 

He opens the ears of men, 

And makes their flesh to tremble. 1 

Here Elihu differs from Eliphaz his model by making 
the dream (see v. 17) a means of ‘ withholding a man 
from injustice’ (n^jpo, v. 17, Bick., Du., after <§). The 
most important part of the second passage (3322-25) is 
very incorrectly given in MT, though the interpretation 
given to MT by critics (cp Paraclete) does not 
seriously misrepresent the mind of the writer. Most 
probably we should read as follows : — 

And his soul draws near to the pit, 

And his life to the dark world, 

Unless an angel redeem him, 

One who rescues man from Abaddon, 
******* 

And he be gracious to him, and say, ‘ Let him go ; 

I have found the ransom of his soul ; 

Let his flesh swell with youthful strength, 

Let him return to the days of his youth.’ 51 

Here Elihu ventures on a virtual contradiction of 
Eliphaz who (v. 1) denies that 1 holy ones,’ i. e. , angels, 
can help a man struck by deadly sickness. He 
positively asserts that when a sick man seems near 
his end, one of those angels whom God commissions, 
not to lie in wait (like the Satan) for the tripping of the 
righteous, but to prevent the chastisement of penitent 
sinners from going too far, rescues him from the 
destroying angel who has already grasped him. The 
4 ransom ’ spoken of is probably the prayer of penitent 
confession \w. 26-28). The angelology of ‘ Elihu ’ is 

1 MT, obscurely, DhJV DTDblH, — i.e., ‘and seals their disci- 
pline’ (or, ‘their bond’). <25, Aq., Pesh. (Bick., G. Hoffm., 
Bu., Beer, Du.), BAIT, ‘terrifies.’ For OTOD Du., Beer sug- 
gest D'KTlD, ‘terrors' (®, iv elSeaiv $6f3ov tocovtois). But this 
leaves metre and parallelism imperfect. A close inspection 
reveals tao; DTfca YnnBD? (see 4 14/; Ps. 119 120). Writing 
the letters of MT continuously, one sees how the error arose. 

2 In 1. 2 for OYipa^, ‘to the destroying (angels?),’ which is not 

properly || to n$^, ‘to the pit,’ read niD^S to 1 ?; & iv 
□*np to? gives one beat more, but has no other recommenda- 
tion. In L 3 read tiiVtM' Note the Pasek after 

V*?P. In 1. 4 read fPDKD DTrt Ul* was perhaps still in 

the text when the gloss Tin 1 ? was inserted. |V13KD» hy a 
little transposition and corruption, became 'ID. Bu. omits 

) as a gloss, which is unjustifiable. In 1. 5 read 
*njT)B (so some MSS) with BOttch., Wright, GrS., Hoftm. 
Bu., Du., Beer. In 1. 6 insert ; Bick.! 1 ), Bu., Du. In 
1. 7 read Hoffm., Bi., Bu., Du. 
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therefore more developed than that of the Colloquies 
(cp Job and Sol. 44 / ). 

We have on the one hand an angel of Death, and on the 
other an angelic redeemer. _ Whatever may have been popularly 
believed at an earlier date, it is only a late poet Hater, it would 
seem, than those who gave the tone to the Psalter, and later 
also than the poem of Tob) who could have authoritatively 
sanctioned this belief. Elihu’s minute reproductions of sayings 
of Job (see 888/ 84 s/ 862/) also point to an author who had 
the book before him as a whole, so far as it was then extant. 
What he gives us is a reassertion of the doctrine of earthly 
retribution in what seemed to him an improved form, and he 
gives this reassertion greater force by leading the reader to 
suppose that Job was silenced by it, and that Yahwfc tacitly 
approved it. 

(a) Language . — That there are many points of 
contact between Elihu and the Colloquies is not 

_ denied (cp Bu., Beitr. 92-123) ; but there 

EUhu 3X6 a * so man y words (e.g. , jn) and phrases 

QUO ochoa. P 6011 ^ to 'Elihu' (id. 124-146), which 
would hardly have been the case if ‘ Elihu ’ 
were written by the author of the Colloquies, considering 
that the circle of ideas in ' Elihu' is not very different from 
that in the Colloquies. It may of course be answered 
that an interval of some duration separates the com- 
position of the two sections, so that we are ultimately 
thrown back on the question whether it is likely that 
the same writer would have worked up the old material 
again with the object of restating old solutions of Job’s 
problem. A good deal has been said on the larger 
number of Aramaisms in ' Elihu ’ as compared with the 
Colloquies, and, as the text now stands, not without 
reason. But the text of ‘ Elihu ’ is in urgent need of 
critical emendation (e.g., nvj in Job 37 6 is certainly 
wrong). 1 So far as the present writer can see, how- 
ever, the legitimate emendations of the text of * Elihu ’ 
do not raise the Speeches of Elihu to the same plane of 
literary excellence as the Speeches of Job and his Friends 
(upon which, be it remembered, the same beneficent art 
of critical emendation has also to be practised). Budde, 
it is true, is of an opposite opinion. By the removal of 
corruptions and interpolations he thinks that the linguistic 
argument against the so-called * genuineness ’ of the 
Elihu-section has lost its basis, and that both the form 
and the contents of the speeches can now be much 
bejtter appreciated ( Hiob , Einl., p. xx). To criticise 
this statement adequately would require too much 
space. The present writer has no disinclination to 
join in the effort to relieve Elihu’s speeches from some 
of the rust which has gathered about them ; but he 
feels sure that no restoration can make the picture a 
masterpiece (cp Driver, Intr.W, 429). 

(b) Non-mention in Prologue and Epilogue. — There 
certainly ought to have been a condemnation of Elihu 
in the Epilogue ; the non-mention of him in the Prologue 
we can perhaps pass over. It is absurd to speak of the 
harmony (?) between the Speeches of Elihu and those 
of Yahwfe as sufficiently indicating Yahw&’s approval of 
his youthful advocate (Stickel). Almost more reasonable 
is the statement in the Testament of Job (a Greek Jewish 
Midrash), ' And after he (Elihu) had ended, God 
appeared to me (Job) in a storm and in clouds, and 
spoke, blaming Elihu, and showing me that he who 
had spoken was not a man but a wild beast.’ 2 It 
would, indeed, have been inhuman to harass a sufferer 
like Job with such feeble commonplaces 1 

The recognition of the fact that the Book of Job, like 
Homer and like the Sagas, has grown together by the 

u . , combination of different elements, has an 

14 . Date. i m p 0rtant bearing on the date of the Book. 
The phrase 1 the Book of Job ' may have two meanings : 
(1) the original Book of Job, so far as it is extant 
(I1-213; 427-17), and (2) the Book of Job with the 
latest inserted passages. The date of the Book, in the 
second sense, will be that of the latest insertion ; in the 
first sense it will be that of the writing of the Prologue 

1 Perles, nvin ; Siegfr., Bu., "TD* 

2 KOhler, ‘ The Testament of Job,' Kohut Memorial, 333. 
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and Epilogue. The latter date can easily be determined. 
A prominent supernatural personage in the celestial 
court is called ‘the Satan' ('adversary,' ‘accuser'). 
The same personage appears in his character of ‘ accuser ' 
before Yahw6 in Zech. 3, and it can readily be shown 
(see Satan) that the conception of the Satan is more 
developed in Jobl and 2 than in Zech. 8. 1 Now the 
date of Zech. 3 is 519 b.c. ; the first Book of Job is 
therefore later than 519 b.c. It is no objection to this 
date : (a) that the picture of the life of Job in the 
Prologue is in harmony with the old patriarchal stories, 
or (b) that the author shows himself to be a gifted 
narrator. The Book of Ruth shows that there were 
highly gifted narrators in the later times, and such a 
writer could easily imitate the patriarchal stories. If 
the klsitak (E V piece of money) in 42 ™ is really copied 
from Gen. 33 19, the writer of the original Job was only 
too faithful an imitator, for klsitak is probably a corrup- 
tion of a much more intelligible and historical phrase 
(see Kesitah). The mention of the Chaldeans ( 1 17) as 
marauders has been thought to point to the period before 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar. But ' Chaldeans * 
should probably be ' Cushites' (see CUSH, § 2, 1) ; the 
' Cushites ’ and ‘ Sabeans ’ of antiquity were remembered 
by a late tradition (cp 2 Ch. 149). 

The date of the Prologue and Epilogue is marked 
(1) by the double restoration of Job’s property (42 ia ; 
v. 10 b may be a gloss), 2 which corresponds to a standing 
feature in the descriptions of glorified Israel (see Is. 61 7, 
Zech. 9 12, Jer. 16x4-18), and (2) still more by the 
parallelism between the story of Job’s calamity and 
restored prosperity and the figurative description of 
the vicissitudes of the Servant of Yahw6 in Is. 52 x 3 - 53 x 2 . 
The latter point requires some elucidation. Is. 53 3 
aJ> 7 are like a poetic description of the ' stroke ’ of Job’s 
sickness, of the horror of his neighbours, and of his own 
pious resignation ; G. Hoffmann deserves special credit 
for pointing out the analogy of the metaphorical sickness 
of the Servant to the actual sickness of Job. It appears 
likely that Job, who in the Prologue and the Epilogue is a 
type of Israel, partly suggested the figurative description 
of the * Servant of Yahw6 ’ — the personification of the 
company of pious Israelites in the age inaugurated by 
Ezra which regarded itself as the true, spiritual Israel. 

* Reflecting on the cause of Job’s misery, the writer (of Is. 
53 ) came to the conclusion that God must have appointed 
this for the good of those who, unlike Job, were trans- 
gressors (cp 428 ), and that Job’s consciousness of this 
must have helped him to bear his sufferings uncom- 
plainingly. ’ 8 And taking Job to be a type of Israel, 
he became assured that true Israelites, who bore the 
sufferings brought upon them through the great national 
calamity as uncomplainingly as Job (i.e., the Job of the 
original Book), would like him be the means of salvation 
to others, and would thus, like him, demonstrate the 
possibility of disinterested piety. It must surely be 
admitted that the two writers (of the original Job and of 
the ‘Servant’ passages) belonged to the same period, 
and if so it is probable that they lived subsequently to 
the introduction of Ezra’s lawbook, for this is the period 
to which the passages on the Servant of Yahwi may 
most plausibly be assigned (see Servant of the Lord). 
It is, however, not quite impossible to give both Is. 53 
and the original Book of Job a somewhat earlier date, 
viz. , somewhere about 500 B. C. , which is the date to 
which G. Hoffmann, Hiob, 34, assigns the ‘ genuine 
Book of Job. ’ 

It is impossible to estimate 4rith precision the amount of lin- 
guistic evidence for the late date of Prologue, Epilogue, and 
Colloquies, owing to the frequent uncertainty of the text. For 
instance, the first three words cited by Dillmann (p. xxxi) as 
Aramaic probably do not belong to the true text of the Colloquies. 


1 This is of importance. Dillmann asserts, * In Zech. (1 xo f. 
81/65) the Prologue of Job is already used and imitated* 
( Hiob , Einl. p. xxxvi). See, however, Nowack, Kl. Pr. 325. 

2 But see Budde’s note. 

8 Jew. Eel. Life , 162. 
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*1^2 in 16 is and 3 h in 81 33 an corrupt ; and 1617/, which 
contains nin (a favourite word of Elihu), b a wretched distich, 
which has no place in this fine poem; *rnmt, a doubly 
Aramaic form, also occurs in an interpolated distich (18 *7 > 
see Bick., Du.), npry which Beer (p. 83) and Nestle 
(ZATW 2 Q 17a [xpoo])' rightly daim as an Aram, word for 
atricbs (so ®), * skin-bottle,' b found again in ah inserted dis- 
tich ( 18 o 8 ; see Du.); Hrrfr, ‘my witness,* 18x9 and rtyod 
in 86x3 (see Rahab) an corrupt. There are, however, un- 
doubted Aramaisms, such as (6aa), VjpD (8 a), nVp with 
plural D*Vp and ]*Vp (636 18 xx 18x7, and often), *lp (18 27), 
BDj 3 (188 PJ, 22 16), K 3 fr and nab (8 7 xx 12 23). 

Dillmann accounts for these partly as dialectal peculiarities, 
partly as arising from a rhythmic need of variety; but the former 
explanation cannot safely be pressed. As words, or senses of words, 
characteristic of later Hebrew (7th or 6th century) he mentions 

(a) ^ 3 p, 2 xo ; (b) * to determine ’ (22 28), an Aramaic usage. 

But DillmamTs note on 22 28 is most unsatisfactory ; he is com- 
pelled to take the next word to mean 4 a thing’-— a purely 
imaginary meaning, though one commentator after another re- 
affirms it. The passage b corrupt; TDJOUTO comes from 
DnrrjfD] (continue *^n TOJ) ; the line is copied from 11 17 (on 
which see Exp . T 10 38 if. [’99]); it occurs in the late appendage 
to the third speech of Eliphaz; (c) [Aram.], 1420 16 24; 
(d) n|D, 7 3 (a doubtful passage).! (r) YWT1, * to let loose (the 
hand),’ 6 9. Here again the text b corrupt ; we can emend with 
more confidence than in 7 3. Read * 3 Xjm **? “1TIJT, 4 that he 
would grant my prayer and shatter me.’ (f) 3 * 13 , ‘tyrant,’ 
21 28, as in Is. 18 3. The change from 4 liberal, noble ’ to 4 tyrant ’ 
is not probable (contrast Is. 82 5), and it is better to emend to 
TI 33 in both passages, (g) ffln, 4 interest,’ 21 ax. 22 3. (A) 11D, 
10 22. f But ShfcOl was certainly not D*llp"l 4 ?, 4 disorderly ’ ; 
'd K 1 ? is based on a miswritten form of mD^Jf. 2 (i) YXg, 
4 branches ’ ( 14 9, etc.). (/) D* 9 yb, 4 13 20 2 (doubtful passages). 
(A) 216 . (/) n*SpR, 26 io." (m) naiffR, 21 34. Dillmann 

also mentions the use of V for the accusative, and the occasional 
use of the plural in p- He might have added that the relative 
b only occurs once in the MT of the Colloquies (19 29A 8) ; it 
b found, however, in Lam. 24 /. (see Lamentations). 

On the whole, Dillmann has not been able to indicate many 
dbtinctly late Hebrew words in the Colloquies ; rare words, 
only to be explained from the Arabic, need not necessarily be 
late, though the possibility of the late adoption of Arabic words 
in literary Hebrew cannot be denied. 4 It would seem that if the 
writer b of late date (and the other arguments go far to prove 
that he is so) he took pains to cultivate a classic Hebrew style, 
and hb success shows that die facilities for writing such Hebrew 
were great ; there was probably a regular school for the practice 
of classic Hebrew writing. The falling off in the Hebrew of 
Ben Sira b very noticeable. 

To place the Book of Job — whether in a larger or a 
narrower sense — in the age of Jeremiah (DilL, Konig), 
or more precisely not long before the siege of Jerusalem, 
b becoming more and more difficult. It is true, the 
death of Josiah, and the sad events which rapidly 
followed, must have prompted the question, * Wherefore 
doth the way of the wicked prosper’ (Jer. 12 x ; cp Job 
21 7)? Moreover, we actually find Jeremiah ( 20 14-18) 
cursing the day on which he was born. It is true, both 
passages are liable to grave suspicion, and may without 
arbitrariness be regarded as * secondary’ ; even Dillmann 
questions 20 14-18. But even accepting provisionally 
Jeremiah’s authorship of both passages, we cannot 
draw any critical inference from this. Poetry like that 
of Job and the Psalms represents, not the scanty band 
of a prophet’s disciples, but that large section of the 
community which had at length absorbed Jeremiah’s 

1 The parallelism b bad, and the dbtich does not fit in with 
the context. 13 D b a corruption of ' 33 K. 

3 The scribe may have collected the singular combination of 
corrupt variants in v. 32 from; different manuscripts. 

* See K 5 nig (EinL 417), who, with Dillmann, reads *TO?. 
Probably the passage b glossatoriaL See also Kfinig on the 
variation of usage in Job between 'jk and 

4 Ibn Ezra (on Job 2 xx) expresses the opinion that the Book 
of Job is a translation. In hb Liber fobi (1737) Schultens 
describes the language as Hebrmo- Arabic, ana says that it 
expresses the true genius of Arabic. Thb b in every way an 
exaggeration. 
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ideas. The probability, therefore, is that the poems 
which contain parallels to passages plausibly ascribed to 
Jeremiah were written a good while after that prophet’s 
age. It b true the language of Job b so vigorous and, 
comparatively speaking, so pure (especially when a 
methodical textual criticism has been applied) that 
apart from other considerations one’s first impulse might 
be to place such a book rather early. But very early it 
is impossible to place it, and a time of rapid national 
decline, like that of Jeremiah, b really less suitable for 
the composition of such a fine work than any moderately 
quiet part of the Persian period. As a compromise we 
might of course refer the work to the exilic period (see 
Davidson, 1 p. lxvii ; Che. Job and Sol. 74). But when we 
take the ideas of the book into consideration, we see 
that it b best understood as the provisional summing 
up of a long period of meditation under the combination 
of special influences which existed in the post-exilic age 
and at no other period. 

How much later the exbting Colloquies were sub- 
stituted for the original Colloquies or Colloquy, is of 
course uncertain. The former imply a heightened 
interest in the problem of suffering. The wise men tell 
Job that he must have been a great sinner to have been 
overtaken by such a calamity. So in Is. 63x7 we find 
the Jewish community asking why Yahw6 had caused 
the Jews to err from hb ways, and hardened their hearts 
so as not to fear him ? The company of faithful Jews 
( = the Servant of Yahw&) could not remember any 
transgressions sufficient to account for the recent aggra- 
vation of their misery. They were 4 those who worked 
righteousness and remembered the ways that God would 
have’ (Is. 645a); yet they were compelled to suppose 
that Israel had somehow broken faith, and become 
guilty in the eyes of God, so that all their righteous 
deeds (which they could no more disown than Job could 
dbown hb righteousness) were as a filthy garment (Is. 
64 s [4]/.), and consequently they had to bear the 
weight of God’s unaccountable anger. This b analogous 
to what the three Friends would have had Job say, and 
what he stoutly refused to say ; there is nothing to 
compare with it in the section consisting of Is. 40-55 
(see 40 27 49 14). 

The later we bring down the date of the Colloquies 
the better we can understand not only the atmosphere 
of political and social unrest (see, e.g., 7i) which seems 
to pervade them (cp 12 17-25, 14 1 /. ), but also the wide 
intellectual interests of the author. Even if we restrict 
our view to Job 3-19, the extent of those interests is very 
striking ; the earlier writer apparently had it in him to 
say nearly all the best that his successors have said. 
Apart from their particular controversy, both Job and 
the Friends state much that is admirable respecting God 
and human nature, and show an interest in the world 
of nature which can only be paralleled to some extent 
in the second part of Isaiah. The angelology and 
mythological allusions, too, indicate a remarkable 
freedom from religious scruple, such as we know to 
have characterised the later period.* Nor must we 
omit to pay homage to the purity and inwardness of the 
morality of Job’s great self-justification (chap. 31). He 
may seem to be self-righteous ; but this b only due to 
the predominance of the conception of God as a Judge. 
He knows equally well with the Friends that essential 
purity belongs to God alone, though the passage which 
distinctly expresses this truth (144) b plainly an inter- 
polation. 8 Job has never really fallen away from God. 
Nor are the authors of the Colloquies sceptics except as 
regards an antiquated orthodoxy. They are no doubt 

1 In EBP) Professor Davidson places the Book ‘ somewhere in 
the troubled period * between the early part of the seventh and 
the fifth centuries. 

8 See Job and Sol. 79#.; OPs. 370; and cp Budde, Hiob, 
Einl. 44 yC 

8 It interrupts the connection. Budde keeps the passage in 
the text, but in the note inclines to regard it as an interpolation 
(so Bick., Beer). 
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in a sense cosmopolitans. Either by hearsay or by 
travel (cp 6 19 21 29) they have some real acquaintance 
with the world outside Judaea. But to all that, from a 
modern Christian point of view, is fundamental in the 
Jewish religion Job is as loyal as Ezra himself. And 
what can be more truly prophetic than Job’s appeal to 
God's love against his undiscriminating wrath? All 
this can hardly have been written much before the close 
of the Persian period. 1 

The Speeches of Yahw& ( 38 - 426 ) belong to a poet of 
the same school as the poem on the Divine Wisdom 
(28 1-27) ; they are, however, of somewhat earlier date 
than that fine poem, which contains one line borrowed 
from the Speeches (v. 2 6b \ cp 38 25 b). The writer's in- 
terest in the problem of suffering is but slight. Nor does 
philosophical speculation attract him : he is an observer 
— a poetic observer — of nature. Chap. 28 has special 
affinities with the eulogies of wisdom in Prov. 3 X3-20 and 
8 22-31. The happy tone, the interest in nature, and 
in the case of chap. 28 (and parallels) the tendency to 
hypostatize Wisdom, suggest the bringing down of all 
these works to the period of widened outlook and 
greater freedom from anxiety at the beginning of the 
Greek rule. We need not, however, on this account 
identify noan, * wisdom,’ with the \6yot or the voOs ttolt)- 
tik6s ; indeed, such a view would oblige us, with Duhm, 
to bring down Prov. 8 22-31 and Job 28 to the third 
century B. c. The Zoroastrian conception of the two- 
fold wisdom 2 (heavenly and earthly) is old enough to 
have influenced the Jews : Persian (and Babylonian) 
influences continued to be felt long after the fall of the 
Persian Empire. 

The various conflicting theories which have been 
offered as to the purpose of the book will now be seen 
_ _ to proceed from a false assumption. 

The book of Job has no literary 
unity, and cannot have had a pur- 
pose. It has grown ; it has not been made. The 
different parts of the book, however, had their purpose, 
which must be sought for by an exegesis unfettered by 
a priori theories. The earliest writer wished to suggest 
that righteous Israel’s sufferings were an honour, because 
they showed that Israel’s service of God was disinterested. 
The next writer simply gave expression to the conflict- 
ing thoughts of his time on the great problem of suffer- 
ing ; he himself had no definite solution to give. A 
third writer could only offer the anodyne of the poetic 
imaginative observation of the wonders of nature. 
A fourth sought to undo the work of his predecessors 
by restating a theory which had not, he thought, been 
adequately represented before. The present book 
is heterogeneous and amorphous ; it gives us, however, 
a picture of Jewish religious life and thought which is of 
priceless value. For a subtle and interesting attempt to 
commend a very different view see § 4 of the Introduc- 
tion to Budde’s commentary. 

The genuine Septuagint text has been practically 
recovered from the Sahidic Version (Coptic of Upper 

1# Version*. ^P 1 ) of J ob Published by P. 
1#. versions. Agostino Ciasca in i889; 39 ^.407 

is the only lacuna. It is shorter than the Hebrew 
text by nearly 400 stichi. Origen in his Hexapla 
supplied its deficiencies from Theodotion, mark- 
ing the insertions by asterisks, and there are still five 
MSS which give Origen’ s marks more or less com- 
pletely (see Hatch, Essays on Biblical Greeks 216). 
Hatch in 1889 accepted the shorter Septuagint form as 
that of the original Book of Job, and Bickell (1892- 
1894), whenever his metrical theory will allow it, follows 
the Greek. 8 Dillmann, however, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Prussian Academy ( Textkritisches sum B, 

1 See Kleinert, * Das spezifisch-hebrSische im B. Hiob,’ .57. Kr., 
*86, p. 290 ff. 

2 See Expositor, *92 a , p. 79 *, cp Persia (Religion). . 

8 See| 17 a. For Bickell’s earlier view of ®, see his Dt 
indole ac rations Versionis Alexandrine in interfretando libro 
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I job, ’90) has subjected Hatch's arguments to a de- 
tailed consideration, and has shown that, except in a 
few cases, the omissions were arbitrarily made by the 
Greek translator, or, as we might almost better call 
him, paraphrast. This does not, of course, exclude the 
possibility that some of the omissions may be justifiable 
on grounds of internal criticism, and that the translator 
may have been partly guided by warning signs (Paseks) 
in the Hebrew text indicating the non-originality of 
certain passages, some of which signs may easily have 
become misplaced. See further Budde, Hiob, EinL 
xlviii ff. ; Beer, 1 Textkritische Studien zum B. Job/ 
ZATW I6297/: ('96). n 97 f . (’97). 18257^(98). 
Beer’s work deals with all the versions ; see also his Text 
des B. Hiob — two parts (’95, ’98). On the Peshitta, 
see A. Mandl, Die Peschittha tu Hiob , nebst einem. 
Anhang iib. ihrer Verhaltniss zur LXX u. Targunt 
(’92), and E. Baumann, ZATW 1 S 305 ff. (’98), 19 288^ 
(’99), 20 177 ff- (1900). See also W. Bacher, ‘Das 
Targ. zu Hiob,’ MGWJ 20208-223 (’71), and H. Grfttz, 

' Das Zeitalter der griech. Uebersetz. des B. H. , ’ MG Wf 
2683-91 (’77). 

(a) Text. — Now that the study of the textual criticism of Job 
is entering on a new stage, we must not omit to trace its earlier 
history. These are the chief names. C. F. 
17. Literature. Houbigant (priest of the Jratory), Note 
Critice in universos VT libros 2 155-218 
(1777). A hundred years later, A. Merx, Das Gedicht von 
Hiob (1871), reviewed unfavourably by Ewald. GGA, Nov. 29, 
’71, but gratefully by H. Schultz, JDT It) (’71)]. The import- 
ance of the book lies in its treatment of the text, especially 


in its attempt at a methodical use of the versions, not so much 
in its use of a theory of strophes to discover interpolations or 
lacunae. P. de Lagarde, Prophete Chaldaice , see pp. 1 f 
(’72). G. Bickell, Carmina VT metrics , 150-187 (’82), giving 
the text of Job arranged according to his metrical theory, marks 
a step forward : cp Flunk in ZKT, ’82, p. 3^0 ff. G. H. Bateson 
Wright, The Book of Job , a new critically revised translation y 
with essays on scansion, date, etc . (‘ intended to follow in the 
wake of the critical edition of A. Merx’), a pioneering work, 
produced at Hong Kong, with easily explained defects, ana 
strange indications of a critical tendency almost new among 
students of the text of Job (cp Budde, TLZ , June 14, ’84; 
Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 113 ; JQR 9 574, [’97]). H. Grfitz, 
MGWJ 86 (’87), in a review of Cheyne s Job and Solomon, 
which contains a conspectus of Gr&tz’s emendations as far as 
chap. 29, not included in the posthumous Emendationes . G. 


557 ff> ' K-nt. bearbeitung des Job-dialogs, vrZKM, 92, pp. 
*17 ff 241^: 3 *7 ff-\ ’93, PP-*ff 153 ff\ *94i P- ; of the 
highest importance m spite of its too frequent arbitrariness, 
which is subjected to good-natured banter by Budde. Perhaps, 
however, Budde would have improved his own work by adopting 
more from Bickell. The theory that the poetical portions (except 
the eight-line speech of Yahwfe and certain passages in tnsticks) 
are composed m four-line strophes cannot be said to have been 
overthrown by Budde. On Bickell's view of the original Septu- 
agint, see C. Siegfried ‘Job' in SBOT (Heb.), 93 ; cp. R. 
Gottheil, JOB 7 552 ff. (’94). Bickell's work was not in time to 
be used by Siegfried. J. Ley, 1 Die metrische Beschaffenheit des 


B.H.’ St.Kr. 05, pp. 635-692, and later essays in St.Kr. ’99. 
G. Beer (’95-’98) ; Budde (’06); Duhm (’97); see below. Perles, 
A nale&ttn ('95). Cheyne, Th e Text of Job/ 9^3^ (’97) • 


A nalekten (’95). Cheyne, r The T ext of Job, ’ JQR 9 573ff- ('97) ; 
* More Critical Gleanings from Job,' Exp. T 10 380 ff. C99), and 
many scattered notes in JQR, Exp. T, Crit. Btb., and the 
present work. 

(J>) Metre J. Ley, as above. Paul Vetter, Die Metrik des 
B. Job (’97). See also Bickell, Budde, Duhm, and cp Poetical 
Literature, § 8. 

(c) Commentaries and Translations . — For orientation in the 
work of the earlier exegesis, see Del.’s indispensable work on 
Job, Introduction, § xo, * History of Exegesis ’ ; cp Diestel, 
Gesch. des A T in der christl. Kirche. No other book was so 
impossible to interpret before the reawakening of linguistic know- 
ledge as that of Joo. In the x6th century Mercerus (1573) both 
for Job and for the 'Solomonic' writings did work of some 
permanent value. The famous passage, Job 19 25, he explains of 
Job’s hope of a public recognition of his innocence by God in 
nis lifetime. The first strictly philological commentary is that 
of Albert Schultens, Liber Jobi, 2 vols. Leyden, 1737 — a magnifi- 
cent and thorough attempt to apply the kev of Arabic philology 
to problems which were often only created by corruption of uae 
text. Elizabeth Smith (d. 1805), translation, ’xo. S. Lee, ’37. 
H. Ewald, Dichter des Alien BundesP), 8 (’54); cp Cheyne, 
Founders , 88 f. J. G. S ticket, '42. K. Schlottmann, *51. E. 


.Elzas, ’72 a 
%£& 6 : 


Usi | ui ivoiuauKk a* iuua. /i augyci* 

5 wish). F. C. Cook (Speakers Comm.), *73. F. 
C. Matthes, part 1, ’* ' * tilologica! commentary ; 

L. Studer, Das B.t rgtistliche u. gebildetc 
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Laien, *8x (a useful companion to his critical essays : see below). 
£. Reuss, in La sainte Bible. Anc. Test vi. C78), and Hiob 
(translation), *88. G. H. B. Wright. ’83 (see above). A. B. 
Davidson, Commentary, vol. i. *6a (philological), *84 (in Cam* 
bridge Bible). W. Volck. in KGK, *89. G. H. (Albert, The 
Poetry qf Job, part i., a rhythmical translation in three-toned 
lines; part ii., interpretative essays (Chicago, *89). G. Hoff- 
mann ( 91 ; translation, etc.). C. Siegfried, *93 (see Text). Fr. 
Baethgen, in Kau. HS, *94; and Hiob (translation), ’99. G. 
Sicken, ‘ Job,* in Dichtungen tier Hebr&er , ii, *82 (translation ; 
should go with Carm. VT Afetr. ; see above, a) ; Das B. Job 
nock Anleitung der Strojhik u. der Septuaginta , '94 (trans- 
lation ; should go with Bu’s later Heb. edition ; see a). K. 
Budde, ’96. B. Duhm, ’97. The last two writers seem to mark 
a new stage in exeaeticaf study. 

(d) Articles and other contributions. — A. Schultens, ‘ Anim- 
adversiones philologicae in librum Tobi,’ in Opera minora , 
9-02 (1769) Fr. Bfittcher, in Exeg.-krit. Aekrenlese , ’49, and 
Neue exeg.-krit. AehrenL (Abthl. 3), *65. J. A. Froude, Short 
Studies on Great Subjects, 1 256 ff (’67). S. Hoekstra, Moo de 
knecht van Jehovah/ Th. T 6 x ff. (yx). H. Gratz, * Die In- 
tegrity der Kap. 27 u. a8 in Hiob,’ MGWJ 21 341 ff. (*72). J. 
Wellh. JDT, '71, p. 552 ff. A. Kuenen, ‘Job en de lijdende 
knecht van Jahveh,' ib . 7 49a ffCj3)- Godet, essay in Etudes 
Bibliques, ’74. W. H. Green, The Argument 0/ the Book 0/ 
Job unfolded, *73. Studer, * tlber die Integrit&t des "B.T 1 * JPT, 
*75, p- 668 ff. J. Barth, Beitrdge zur Erkl&rung des B. Job , 
’76. K. Budde, Beitrdge zur Krit. des B.H. *76 ; * Die Capp. 
27 u. 28 des B.H.,' ZATW 2 x^ff. (’82). Fr. Giesebrecht, Der 
Wendepunkt des B.H.,* ’79 (subtle; obscure in style). J. 
Derenboure, * Reflexions d<£tach6es/ REJ 1 1 ff. (’80). T. K. 
Cheyne, ‘ Job *uid the Second Part of Isaiah/ Proph. Is.fi) 2 
2 59 ff (’84). J Jo. and Solomon , ’87. J. Grill, Zur Kritik der 
Composition des B.H. ’90 (original). J. Meinhold, ‘Das 
Problem des B.H.’ Neue Jahrbb. f. deutsche ThboL , ’92, p. 
63 ff H. Gunkel, Schdpfung u. Chaos, 36-38 48-70 92, ’95 (im- 
portant). L. Laue, Die Composition des B.H . , *05. C. H. H. 
Wright, Biblical Essays , 1-33, *86. G. G. Bradley, Lectures 
on Job, *87. Seyring, Abh&ngigkeit der Sprdche Sal. Cap. 
1-9 von Hiob , *89. D. B. Macdonald, * The original form of 
the Legend of Job/ JBL, 14 63 (’95). H. L. Strack, ‘Die 
Priori tit des B.H. gegenflberden Einleitungsreden z.d. Spr. Sal.’ 
St.Kr ., *96, p. 609 ff J. Ley, ‘Die dramat. Anlage der Hiob- 
dichtung,’ Neue Jahrbb. f. Philos, u. Pddagogik , ’96 (2), 126^ ; 
* Charakteristik der drei Freunde Hiobs,’ St.Kr., 1900, p. 33s ff. 

S. R. Driver, ‘ Sceptics of the OT,’ Contemp. Rev., ’96, p. 257 ff. 

T. K. Cheyne, ‘The Book of Job and its Latest Commentator/ 
Expos., ’97a, p. 401 ff. ; ’97 b. p. 22 ff. ; Jew. R el. Life, ’98, 
passim. R. G. Moulton, ’96 (in Modem Reader’s Bible). 

Among the Introductions see especially those of Driver, Cor- 
nill, and Wildeboer. T. K. C. 

JOBAB (35^, itoB&B [BADFL]). 

1. One of the thirteen tribes called sons of Joktan 
(G en. IO29, tup aS [E] ; 1 Ch. I23 om. B, topaju. [A]). 
Its precise seat is unknown, but there may be an echo 
of the name in that of the Yuhaibab (aaw). a tribe 
mentioned in two of Glaser’s inscriptions ( Skizze , 2303), 
which seems to have been subject to the Sabaean king. 
Cp Di.’s note. 

2. b. Zerah, an Edomite king whose city was Bozrah (Gen. 
36 33/., toijSofi [A in v. 33], t«/3o k [E] J 1 Ch. 1 44./C, tutafiafi [B in 
v. 44 only]); identified with Job in the appendix to the (9 
version of that book (42 17 b). Cp schol. in Field’s Hex . on 
Gen. 86 l.c. 

3. King of Madon, who joined Jabin, king of Hazor, against 
Joshua (Josh. 11 x, to x*0 [L]). 

The name Jobab appears twice in a genealogy of Benjamin 
(q.v., 1 9, ii. 0), 4. b. Snaharaim (1 Ch. 8 9) (see JQR 11 108, f 6), 
and 5. b. Elpaal (x Ch. 8 18, total 3 [B]) (see JQR 11 102 ff, f x, 
I *3)- 

ery possibly Jobab is not always correct. Joab or Jonadab 
is more probable (cp Hobab) ; n is often omitted or misread. 

T. K. C. 

JOCHEBED probably * Yahwfc is fmy tribe’s] 

glory,’ cp §§ 38, 80 ; koxaBgA [BAFL]) was, according 
to P, the dodah (iTF!) or aunt of Amram, who took her 
to wife ; their children were Aaron, Moses, and Miriam 
(Ex. 620 [P], Nu. 2659+ [ R ]. *Be0 [A]). The tradition 
(a) that the mother of Moses was a ‘ daughter of Levi ’ 
(i.e. , a woman of the tribe of Levi) was certainly, and 
the tradition (b) that her name was Jochebed was possibly, 
earlier than P, because (1) the phrase ' daughter of Levi ' 
is used of Moses' mother in Ex. 2x (E), and (2) names 
compounded with Jeho- (Jo-) were apparently regarded 
by P as of somewhat later origin (see Nu. 13 z6). It is 
noteworthy, however, that the narrators nowhere call 
Moses and Aaron b’ne Amram ; we cannot be sure 
that in the earlier tradition Moses was not like Mel- 
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chizedek, drdrtop dpdfrtap A son of the second 
Phinehas (b. Eli) was probably called Jochebed (see 
Ichabod). This would hardly have been so if tradition 
attached the same name to Moses’ mother. We may 
safely assume, however, that Jochebed was a name 
current in the family of Aaron and Moses from the 
Sinaitic period, and perhaps it is the long looked-for 
key to the mysterious name rpy’ (Jacob) which has 
doubtless been worn down in popular use from some 
longer name, which we need not suppose to have 
included the divine title el. Cp Jacob, § 1. 

On the name see Nesde, Eig. 77 ff. ; Gray, HPN X56, and cp 
Names. 8 X12. ®’s representation of Jochebed as Amrams 

cousin (Ex. 620) is interesting; a ddddh could not marry her 
nephew, according to Lev. 18 xa 20 19. But perhaps 48 is 
right : ri3 could easily disappear after 13. Cp Kinship, f 5, 
Marriage, 8 2 * T. K. C. 

JODA. 1. 1 Esd. 658 (iwAa [A]) = Ezra 89. Judah 

( 3 ). 

2. (uoia [Ti. WH]), Lk.826 RV, AV Juda. See Gene- 
alogies ii., 8 3 f 

JOED prV [Ba.], WP [Ginsb., misprint?]; 

[B, omitting preceding yioc]. KDAA [AL], -*B [K], cp 
on the name, Ki.’s note 2 Ch. 829, SBOT), a Benjamite 
(Neh. 11 7). 

JOEL ; icoh\ [BNAL]). 

1. b. Pethuel Goel 1 1), see next art. 

2. The eldest son of Samuel the prophet ; see Samuel. In 
the parallel passage 1 Ch. 6 28 [13], for n'2K1 ’3B1 *VG3Pt (AV the 
firstborn Vashni and Abiah) we must read .T3K 'MPHl VKV liaanl 
(cp RV ‘the firstborn Joel and the second Abiah*). The com- 
parison of the two texts illustrates, in an interesting manner, the 
ways in which errors have found their way into MT. Accord- 
ing to the Chronicler (x Ch. 6 33 [18] and 16 17), Joel is the father 
of the singer Heman (o.v .). 

3. The brother of Nathan of Zobah, 1 Ch. 11 38 (so 45**-, but 

®b in both Ch. and S., followed by Bertheau, Keil, Gesenius, ‘the 
son of Nathan’) and one of David’s heroes. In 2S. 2836 his 
name appears as (see Igal). The correct reading is 

doubtful, since in S. ® L reads uoijA (®»A f however, read yaoA). 
For Zobah, however, Marquart {Fund. 21) would read 
nBsan = n3Xarr in Benjamin. 

4. A Simeonite prince (1 Ch. 4 35). 

5. In 1 Ch. 5 4 8 Joel would seem to have dropped out of the 
preceding verse, or else we must insert here the name of one of 
the sons of Reuben. Pesh. reads here Carmi, which is probably 
right. 

6. A Gadite chief (1 Ch. 5 12). 

7. A Kehathite, 1 Ch. 0 36 [21]. In v. 24 [9] his name appears 
as Shaul (q.v.). He is mentioned again m 2CI1. 29x2. See 
Genealogies i., 8 7 (iii., c). 

8. b. Izrahiah ( q.v .), 1 Ch. 7 3 (parjA [B]). 

9. A Gershonite chief (iCh. I6711), descended from T^>dan 
(x Ch. 238). Cp 10 below. 

10. b. Jehieli, a Gershonite temple treasurer (1 Ch. 26 22). 
‘ J oel ’ was perhaps looked upon as a favourite Gershonite name ; 
cp Genealogies i., § 7 (iiL, b. n.). 

xi. b. Pedaiah, a Manassxte captain (1 Ch. 27 20). 

12. One of the b’ne Nebo in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i., 8 5 en d), Ezra 1043=1 Esd. 935, Juel (otnjA [B], 
ioin?A [A3). 

13. b. Zichri, in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra ii., 8 sh, 1 15 [1 ]a), Neh. 11 9. 

JOEL. The second book among the minor prophets 
is entitled ‘ The word of Yahw6 that came to Joel the 
son of Pethuel,’ or, as the LXX (ImjK rbv 
rod ( 3 adovT)\ [BNAQ]), Latin, Sjrriac, and 
other versions read, ‘of Bethuel.’ No- 
thing is recorded as to thedateor occasion of the prophecy, 
which presents several peculiarities that aggravate the 
difficulty always felt in interpreting an ancient book 
when the historical situation of the author is obscure. 
Most Hebrew prophecies contain pointed references to 
the foreign politics and social relations of the nation at 
the time. In the book of Joel there are only scanty 
allusions to Phoenicians, Philistines, Egypt, and Edom, 
couched in terms applicable to very different ages, while 
the prophet’s own people are exhorted to repentance 
without specific reference to any of those national sins 
of which other prophets speak. The occasion of the 
prophecy, described with great force of rhetoric, is no 

1 This is actually supplied by ®L. 
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known historical event, but a plague of locusts, perhaps 
repeated in successive seasons ; and even here there are 
features in the description which have led many ex- 
positors to seek an allegorical interpretation. The most 
remarkable part of the book is the eschatological picture 
with which it closes ; and the way in which the plague 
of locusts appears to be taken as foreshadowing the 
final judgment — the great day or assize of Yahw6, in 
which Israel's enemies are destroyed — is so unique as 
greatly to complicate the exegetical problem. It is not 
therefore surprising that the most various views are still 
held as to the date and meaning of the book. Allegorists 
and literalists still contend over the first and still more 
over the second chapter, and whilst the largest number 
of recent interpreters accept Credner’s view that the 
prophecy was written in the reign of Joash of Judah, a 
rising and powerful school of critics follow the view 
suggested by Vatke (Bib. Theol. 462 f. ), and reckon Joel 
among the post-exilic prophets. Other scholars give 
yet other dates ; see the particulars in the elaborate 
work of Merx (see below, § 8). The followers of Credner 
are literalists ; the opposite school of modems includes 
some literalists (as Duhm), whilst others (like Hilgenfeld, 
and, in a modified sense, Merx) adopt the old allegorical 
interpretation which treats the locusts as a figure for the 
enemies of Jerusalem. 

The reasons for placing Joel either earlier or later 
than the great series of prophets extending from the 

2. Alternative time wh u en , An ' os „ first ,P roclaimed *J“ 

dates approach of the Assyrian down to the 
Babylonian exile are cogent. 

In Joel the enemies of Israel are the nations collectively, and 
among those specified by name neither Assyria nor Chaldaea 
finds a place. This circumstance might, if it stood alone, be 
explained by placing Joel with Zephaniah in the brief interval 
between the decline of the empire of Nineveh and the advance 
of the Babylonians. It is further obvious, however, that Joel 
has no part in the internal struggle between spiritual Yahwfc- 
worship and idolatry which occupied all the prophets from Amos 
to the captivity. He presupposes a nation of Yah we- worshippers, 
whose' religion has its centre in the temple and priesthood of 
Zion, which is indeed conscious of sin, ana needs forgiveness and 
an outpouring of the spirit, but is not visibly divided, as the 
kingdom of Judah was, between the adherents of spiritual 
prophecy and a party whose national worship of Yahwfe involved 
for them no fundamental separation from the surrounding nations. 

The book, therefore, must have been written before 
the ethico-spiritual and the popular conceptions of Yahw6 
came into conscious antagonism, or else after the fall of 
the state and the restoration of the community of Jeru- 
salem to religious rather than political existence had de- 
cided the contest in favour of the prophets, and of the 
law in which their teaching was ultimately crystallized. 

The considerations which have given currency to an 
early date for Joel are of various kinds. The absence 

3. Suppoaed of a11 me " tion of the one S reat °PP res : 

* arlv data smg world-power seems most natural 

6 * ’ before the westward march of Assyria 

involved Israel in the general politics of Asia. The 
purity of the style also is urged, and a comparison of 
Amos la Joel 3 [4] 16, and Amos 9 13 Joel 3 [4] 18 has 
been taken as proving that Amos knew our book. 

The last argument might be inverted with much greater 
probability, and numerous points of contact between Joel and 
other parts of the OT (e.g. , Joel22 Exod. IO14 Joel 2 3 Ezek. 
36 35 Joel 3 [4] 10 Mic. 43) make it not incredible that the 
purity of his style — which is rather elegant than original and 
strongly - marked — is in large measure the fruit of literary 
culture. The absence of allusion to a hostile or oppressing 
empire may be fairly taken in connection with the fact that the 
prophecy gives no indication of political life at Jerusalem. 
When the whole people is mustered in 1 13 f, the elders or 
sheikhs of the municipality and the priests of the temple are 
the most prominent figures. The king is not mentioned, — which 
on Credner’s view is explained by assuming that the plague 
fell in the minority of Joash, when the priest Jehoiada held the 
reins of power, — and the princes, councillors, and warriors 
necessary to an independent state, and so often refereed to by 
the prophets before the Exile, are altogether lacking. The 
nation has only a municipal organisation with a priestly aristo- 
cracy, precisely the state of things that prevailed under the 
Persian empire. That the Persians do not appear as enemies 
of Yahwfe and his people is perfectly natural. They were hard 
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masters but not invaders, and under them the enemies of the 
Jews were their neighbours, just as appears in Joel. 1 

Those, however, who place our prophet in the 
minority of King Joash, draw a special argument from 
the mention of Phoenicians, Philistines, and Edomites 
(3 [4] 4/. 19), pointing to the revolt of Edom under 
Joram (2 K. 8 30), and the incursion of the Philistines 
in the same reign (2 Ch. 21 16 22 x). These were 
recent events in the time of Joash, and in like manner 
the Phoenician slave trade in Jewish children is carried 
back to an early date by the reference in Amos (I9). 

This argument is specious rather than sound. Edom’s 
hostility to Judah was incessant, but the feud reached its full 
intensity only after the time of Deuteronomy (23 7 [8]), when the 
Edomites joined the Chaldeans, drew profit from the overthrow 
of the Jews, whose land they partly occupied, and exercised 
barbarous cruelty towards the fugitives of Jerusalem (Obad. 
passim, Mai. 1 2 /. Is. 63). The offence of shedding innocent 
blood charged on them by Joel, is natural after these events, 
but hardly so in connection with the revolt against Joram. 

As regards the Philistines, it is impossible to lay much 
weight on the statement of Chronicles, unsupported as it is by 
the older history, and in Joel the Philistines plainly stand in 
one category with the Phoenicians, as slave dealers, not as 
armed foes. Gaza in fact was a slave emporium as early as the 
time of Amos (1 6), and continued so till Roman times. 

Thus, if any inference as to date can be drawn from 
chap. 3 [4], it must rest on special features of the trade 
in slaves, which was always an important part of the 
commerce of the Levant. 

In the time of Amos the slaves collected by Philistines and 
Tyrians were sold en masse to Edom, and presumably went to 
Egypt or Arabia. Joel complains that they were sold to the 
Grecians (Javan, Ionians). 2 It is probable that some Hebrew 
and Syrian slaves were exported to the Mediterranean coasts 
from a very early date, and Is. 11 11 already speaks of Israelite 
captives in these districts as well as in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the 
East. 

The traffic in this direction, however, hardly became 
extensive till a later date. 

In Deut. 2868 Egypt is still the chief goal of the maritime 
slave trade, and in Ezek. 27 13 Javan exports slaves to Tyre, 
not conversely. Thus the allusion to Javan in Joel bettei 
suits a later date, when Syrian slaves were in special request in 
Greece. 3 The name of Javan is not found in any part of the 
OT certainly older than Ezekiel. In Joel it seems to stand as 
a general representative of the distant countries reached by the 
Mediterranean (in contrast with the southern Arabians, 
Sabaans, chap. 8 [4] 8), the furthest nation reached by the 
fleets of the Red Sea. This is precisely the geographical 
standpoint of the post-exile author of Gen. IO4, where Javan 
includes Carthage and Tartessus ; cp Javan. 

Finally, the allusion to Egypt in Joel 3 [4] 19, must 
on Credner’s theory be explained of the invasion of 
Shishak a century before Joash. From this time down 
to the last period of the Hebrew monarchy Egypt was 
not the enemy of Judah. 

If the arguments chiefly relied on for an early date 
are so precarious or can even be turned against their 
« . .. inventors, there are others of an unam- 

1 y*°, a , 6 biguous kind which make for a date in 

a * the Persian period. It appears from 

chap. 3 if. that Joel wrote after the Exile. 

The phrase, ‘ to bring back the captivity ’ (n?3e* 3W), would 
not alone suffice to prove this, for it is used in a wide sense, 
and perhaps means rather to ‘ reverse the calamity ’ ; 4 but the 
dispersion of Israel among the nations, and the allotment of the 
Holy Land to new occupants, cannot fairly be referred to any 
calamity less than that 01 the captivity. 

With this the whole standpoint of the prophecy 
agrees. To Joel Judah and the people of Yahwfc are 
synonyms ; Northern Israel has disappeared. 

Now it is true that those who take their view of the history 
from Chronicles, where the kingdom of Ephraim is always 
treated as a sect outside the true religion, can reconcile this 


1 In the AV of 217 it appears that subjection to a foreign 
power is not a present fact but a thing feared. Thfi parallelism, 
however, and v. 10 justify the now prevalent rendering, * that 
the heathen should make a mock of them.* 

2 The hypothesis of an Arabian Javan, applied to Joel8[4]6 
by Credner, Hitz., and others, may be viewed as exploded. 
See St. De Populo Javan , Giessen Programme, ’80 (reprinted 
in A kademische Reden u. A bhandlungcn, ’99, 125 /fl). 

* Cp Movers, PhSnisisches A Iterihum, iii. 1 70 f. 

4 See Ewald on Jer.4847, and Kuenen, Th. 7 , 1873, P* 5x9 /• 
[Di. on Job 42 8 etc.]. 
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fact with an early date. In ancient times, however, it was not 
so; and under Joash, the contemporary of Elisha, such a 
limitation of the people of Yahwfe is wholly inconceivable. The 
earliest prophetic books have auite a different standpoint ; other* 
wise, indeed, the books of northern prophets and historians could 
never have been admitted into the Jewish canon. Again, 
die significant fact that there is no mention of a king and princes, 
hut only of sheikhs and priests, has a force not to be invalidated 
by the ingenious reference of the book to the time of Joash’s 
minority and the supposed regency of Jehoiada. 1 More- 
over die assumption that there was a period before the pro- 
phetic conflicts of the eighth century when spiritual prophecy 
had unchallenged sway, when there was no gross idolatry 
or superstition, when the priests of Jerusalem, acting in ac- 
cord with prophets like Joel, held tne same place as heads 
of a pure worship which they occupied after the Exile (cp 
Ewald, Prohheten, 1 89), is not consistent with history. It rests 
on the old theory of the antiquity of the Levitical legislation, so 
that in fact almost 3 all who place that legislation later than 
Ezekiel, are agreed that the book of Joel is also late. a In 
this connection one point deserves special notice. The religious 
significance of the plague of drought and locusts is expressed in 
chap. 1 9 in the observation that the daily meal-offering and drink- 
offering arecut off, and the token of new blessing is the restoration 
of this service, chap. 2 14. In other words, the daily offering is 
the continual symbol of gracious intercourse between Yahwfc 
and his people and the mam office of religion. This conception, 
which finds its parallel in Dan.811 11 31 12 11, is quite in 
accordance with the later law (cp the importance attached to 
the meal-offering and burnt-offering in Neh. 10 33 [34]). 

Such is the historical basis which we seem to be able to lay 
for the study of the exegetical problems of the book. 


The style of Joel is clear, and his language presents 
little difficulty beyond the occurrence of several unique 
K Pinrf- -n rfr wor< ^ s > which in part may very well be 
* ** due to errors of the text. On the 


other hand, the structure of the book, the symbolism, 
and the connection of the prophet’s thoughts, have 
given rise to much controversy. It seems safest to 
start from the fact that the prophecy is divided into 
two well-marked sections by chap. 2 18 19*2. 


According to the Massoretic vocalisation, which is in harmony 
with the most ancient exegetical tradition as contained in ©, 
these words are historical: ‘Then Yahwfc was jealous . . . 
and answered and said unto his people, Behold,’ etc. Such is 
the natural meaning of the words as vocalised, and the proposal 
of Merx to change the vowels so as to transform the perfects 
into futures, and make the priests pray that Yahwfe will answer, 
and deliver the gracious promises that fill the rest of the book, 
is an exegetical monstrosity not likely to find adherents. 


Thus the book falls into two parts. In the first the 
prophet speaks in his own name, addressing himself to 
the people in a lively description of a present calamity 
caused by a terrible plague of locusts which threatens 
the entire destruction of the country, and appears to 
be the vehicle of a final consuming judgment (the day 
of Yahw6). 

There is no hope save in repentance and prayer; and in 
chap. 2x2 the prophet, speaking now for the first time in 
Yahw&’s name, calls the people to a solemn fast at the sanctuary, 
and invites the intercession of the priests. The calamity is 
described in the strongest colours of Hebrew hyperbole, and it 
seems arbitrary to seek too literal an interpretation of details, 
eg., to lay weight on the four names of locusts (see Locust), 
or to take chap. 1 20 of a conflagration produced by drought, 
when it appears from 2 3 that the ravages of the locusts them- 
selves are compared to those of fire. 

When due allowance is made for Eastern rhetoric, 
there is no occasion to seek in this section anything 
else than literal locusts. 


Nay, the allegorical interpretation, which takes the locusts 
to be hostile invaders, breaks through the laws of all reasonable 
writing ; for the poetical hvperbole which compares the invading 
swarms to an army (24/) would be inconceivably lame if a 
literal army were already concealed under the figure of the 
locusts. Nor could the prophet so far forget himself in his 
allegory as to speak of a victorious host as entering the con- 
quered city like a thief (29). 


The second part of the book is Yahw&'s answer to the 
people’s prayer. The answer begins with a promise of 

6 Baiwiiii nark, deliverance from famine, and of fruit- 
. owxma pore. ^ seasons compensating for the 

ravages of the locusts. 


1 Stade (op. cit. 17 \Akad. Reden , 142]) not unreasonably 
questions whether 2 K. 12 1-3 [2-4] implies the paramount political 
influence of Jehoiada. 

2 Reuss (La Bible , and Gexck. Heil. Schr. AT, § 2x0 /), 
though with hesitation, adhered to the earlier date. 


In the new prosperity of the land the union of Yahwk and his 
people shall be sealed anew, and so Yahwfc will proceed to 
pour down further and higher blessings. The aspiration of 
Moses (Num.1129), and the hope of earlier prophets (Is. 82 15 
59 2 r ; cp Jer.8l33), shall be fully realised in the outpouring of 
the Spirit on all the Jews and even upon their servants (cp Is. 
61 5 with 666/) ; and then the great day of judgment, which 
had seemed to overshadow Jerusalem in the now averted 
plague, shall draw near with awful tokens of blood and fire and 
darkness. 

The terrors of that day are not for the Jews but for 
their enemies. 

The worshippers of Yahwfc on Zion shall be delivered (cp 
Obad. v. X7, whose words Joel expressly quotes in chap. 2 32 
[8 5]), and it is their heathen enemies, assembled before Jerusalem 
to war against Yahwfc, who shall be mowed down (see Jehosha- 
phat, Valley of) by no human arm, but by heavenly warriors 
(‘ thy mighty ones, O Yahwfc,’ 8 [4] xx). Thus definitely freed from 
the profane foot of the stranger (cp Is. 62 1), Jerusalem shall abide 
a holy city for ever. The fertility of the land shall be such as 
was long ago predicted in Am. 9 13, and streams issuing from 
the temple, as Ezekiel had described in his picture of the 
restored Jerusalem (Ezek.47), shall fertilise the barren Wady of 
Acacias (cp Abel-shittim). 

Egypt and Edom, on the other hand, shall become 
desolate, because they have shed the blood of Yahwe’s. 
innocents. Cp the similar predictions against Edom, 
Is. 349/. (Mai. I3), and against Egypt, Is. 19s/. Ezek. 
29. Joel’s eschatological picture appears indeed to be 
largely a combination of elements from older unfulfilled 
prophecies. 

The central feature, the assembling of the nations to judgment, 
is already found in Zeph. 88, and in Ezekiel’s prophecy con- 
cerning Gog and Magog, where the wonders of lire and blood 
named in Joel 2 30 [3 3] are also mentioned (Ezek. 8822). The 
other physical features of the great day, the darkening of the 
lights of heaven, are a standing figure of the prophets from 
Amos (5889) downwards. It is characteristic of the prophetic 
eschatology that images suggested by one prophet are adopted 
by his successors, and gradually become part of the permanent 
scenery of the last times ; and it is a proof of the late date of 
Joel that almost his whole picture is made up of such features. 
In this respect there is a close parallelism, extending to minor 
details, between Joel and the last chapters of Zechanah. 

That Joel’s delineation of the final deliverance and 
glory attaches itself directly to the deliverance of the 
nation from a present calamity is quite in the manner 
of the prophetic perspective. On the other hand, the 
fact that the calamity which bulks so largely is natural,, 
not political, is characteristic of the post-exile period. 

Other prophets of the same age speak much of dearth and 
failure of crops, which in Palestine, then as now, were aggra- 
vated by bad government, and were far more serious to a small 
and isolated community than they could ever have been to the 
old kingdom. It was indeed by no means impossible that 
Jerusalem might have been altogether undone by the famine 
caused by the locusts ; and so the conception of these visitants 
as the destroying army, executing Yahwk’s final judgment, is 
really much more natural than appears to us at first sight,, 
and does not need to be explained away by allegory. 

The chief argument relied upon by those who still 
find allegory at least in chap. 2, is the expression 

7 Verse 2 20 ' 3S * rT ’ the northerner »’ in 220. In 
* ’ *° m view of the other points of affinity between 

Joel and Ezekiel, this word inevitably suggests Gog and 
Magog, and it is difficult to see how a swarm of locusts- 
could receive such a name, or if they came from the 
N. could perish, as the verse puts it, in the desert 
between the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. The 
verse remains a crux interpretum, and no exegesis 
hitherto given can be deemed thoroughly satisfactory ; 1 
but the interpretation of the whole book must not be 
made to hinge on a single word in a verse which might 
be altogether removed without affecting the general 
course of the prophet’s argument. 

The whole verse is perhaps the addition of an allegorising 
glossator. The prediction in v. 10, that the seasons shall hence- 
forth be fruitful, is given after Yahwfc has shown his zeal and 
pity for Israel, not of course by mere words, but by acts, as 
appears in v. 20/, where the verbs are properly perfects, re- 

I [See the commentaries. In Crttica Biblica it is proposed 
to make v. 25 precede v. 20, and in v. 20, for the enigmatical 
'JIBXH-mo to read VJ§-nm tefcrnK], ‘and both its rear and its 
van’ (will I remove, etc.), referring to 4»n, ‘my great 

army,’ which precedes. It is held that many examples occur of 
just such corruption and contraction, and just such misplace- 
ment, as is here supposed. The sense appears good. Ed.] 
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cording that Yahwfe has already done great things, and that 
V ?^ Ct ? tl0n alf eady revived. In other words, the mercy 
already experienced in the removal of the plague is taken as a 
Pledge of future grace not tb stop short till all God’s old promises 
are fulfilled. In this context v. so is out of place. Observe - also 
that in v. 25 the locusts are spoken of in the plain language of 
chap. 1 . [See Prophetic Literature, and on the relation 
between passages of Joel and Amos, see Amos, fig 8, 10. On 
the argument as to date drawn from the language of Joel, see 
Holzmger’s article cited below.] 

_ Ew. Prophet en x 1; Hitz., Keil, Pusey, v. Orelli, We., 
Nowack, GASm., in their comm, on the Minor Prophets ; and 
ft T ifArofnra separate comm, by Credner (’31), Wunsche 
8. Literature. Dr> (in Cambridge Bib/e, See also 
Kue. Ond.V, fi 68 f. Merx ( Die Prophetie des Joels u. ihre 
A usleger, ’79) gives an elaborate history of interpretation from 
the LXX down to Calvin, and appends the Ethiopic text edited 
by Di. Of older comm, the most valuable is Pococke’s (Oxford,- 
2691). Bochart’s Hieros. may also be consulted ; cp also Dav. 
Expositor -, March ’88; Gray, ibid., Sept. ’93; H. T. Fowler, 
JBL 16 146-153; Oort, Goageleerde Bijdragen , *66, pp. 2-15, 
Tk. T, ’76, p. 262 ff. ; Matthes, ibid., ’85 pp. 34-66 129-160 ; ’87, 
PP* 357-38 i ; Gratz, Die einheitliche Charakter der Prophetie 
Joels , ’73 ; Holzinger, ZA TW, ’89, pp. 89-131. 

W. R. S. — S. R. D. 


JOELAH (JVNtfV), b. Jeroham [5] one of David’s 
warriors (1 Ch. 127 , eAlA [BN], icohAa [AL]). See 
David, § ii , {a iii.). 

yv appears to be the error of a scribe who began to write nyv 
{see v. 6); read therefore n^R, Elah (cp 98, where Elah and 
Jeroham again occur close together). Ki., however, suggests 
nSjT ; but this, though supported by many MSS (Kenn.), and 
perhaps by ©b, is less natural. T. K. C. 

JOEZEE pliri\ ' Yahw& is help,’ cp Ph. 

*1T lhvi, and Names, § 28 ), one of David’s warriors, a 
Korahite ( 1 Ch. 126 ia>ZAp<\ [BN], -zAAp [A], lezpAAp 
[L]). See David, § ii, (a iii.). 

JOGBEHAH (Hn^P; Nu. kai yycocAN aytac 
[BAL]; Judg. lereBAA [B], el enantiac zeBee [A], 
el 6NANTIAC NABe [L]), one of the cities fortified by 
Gad (Nu. 3235 ). The indications given in the story 
of Gideon (Judg. 8n) are sufficient to show that it is the 
modern Kh. 'Ajbehat (so GASm. HG 585 and Baed.< 8 ) 
172 ; usually el-Jubeihat), 3468 ft. above sea level, 
some 6 m. NNW. from 'Amman (Rabbath Ammon) 
on the road to es-Salt. 

The identification is not Conder’s. It had been critically 
defended by Dietrich, * Beitrage zur bibl. Geog.,’ in Merx’s 
Arckiv, 346-349 (1867-69), but even before him had been 
accepted by Knobel and Ewald (against Gesenius and Bertheau). 
Cp. Nob ah, Kenath. T. K. C. 

JOGLI (’>£ , ‘led into exile’), father of Bukki 
{N u. 34 22 [P], erAEl [B], ekAi [A], iekai [F], 
IEkAei [L])* 

JOHA ( Nni % , abbrev. from J3!T)\ §51 ; or more prob- 
ably an error for TlNV — i.e., TnN1\ Joahaz ; cp some 
of <S’s forms below). 

2. b. Beriah in a genealogy of Benjamin {q.v., fi 9 ii. 0); 
1 Ch. 8x6 (itoaxav [B], two x<* xac le^ia [A], kou legca [L]J 

2. One of David’s heroes (1 Ch. 11 45 ; uocujae [BRA], rjXa [L]). 
See David, fi ii. 

JOHANAN (JjnV [nos. 9-15], a shorter form of 
pnin^ [nos. 1-8, EV nearly always Jehohanan], 

* Yahwfc is gracious ’ ; cp JjnpN, ^N33n, etc. , and see 
Names, §§ 28, 84. With one exception [no. 9], the 
name occurs only in late writings, iwavav [BNAL], 
wav [BL] ; for details see John, Son of Zebedee). 

1. Priest temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., fig 6b, 11), Neh. 12 13. 

2. b. Eliashib, a high -priest (Ezra 106, itovav [Rc.a] f AV 
Johanan, cp Neh. 12 22 /, Jinty Ini Esd. 9 1 called J oan an, 


iii"the"tempie r in the time of an Artaxerxes (Jos. Ant. xi. 7 1). 
If so, Johanan was the uncle, not the brother, of Jeshua (so 

M 3.A priest in procession (see Ezra il, fi 23 g) Neh. 1242 
(om. BR*A). 

4. b. Tobiah, the * Ammonite,’ who married the daughter of 
Jdeshullam (Neh. 6 28 ; 


5. b. Meshelemiah, a porter (2 Ch. 26 3 ; utvas [B], uevaAav [L]). 

6. A captain, temp. Jehoshaphat (3 Ch. 17 25), perhaps* the 
one whose son Ishmael is mentioned in 2 Ch. 28 z. 

7. EV Johanan, an Ephraimite (2 Ch. 2822 mavov [B])l 

8. One of the b’ne Behai in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i., fi 5 end), Ezra 1028= x Esd. 829, Johannes, RV 
Joannes (uoavK^s [BAD. 

9. b. Kakeaa {q.v.), a captain, who revealed to Gedaliah 
Isnmael’s conspiracy. He took a leading part in the attempt 
made to renew the Jewish commonwealth after the destruction 
of Jerusalem (2 K. 2523, Jer. 408-26 cox ivvav [AQ w. 8 23 26 ; 
A v. 15 ; R* v. 16], avvav [fc* v. 15], 41 xx-26 mavvav [Q w. 11 
13 J. 16; AQ w. iz 16 k* *>• x 4lt icuopa [fc*] uuoavav [r 7 ] in 
v. 16; 42 1-8 itoavvav [Kv. 1 ; Q w. 1 8], 482-5 ttoawav [Q w. 

In Jer. 408, he is mentioned along with his brother Jonathan 
{q.v., no. 7). 

10. b. JosiAH (1 Ch. 825X ® L reads ttoaxaut , i . e ., inRIilG 
probably this is right (see Hitz. GVI 246, and cp Jehoahaz). 

xi. b. Elioenai (?), a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 824 
uoavafi [A]). 

12. A name introduced into the list of high priests in 1 Ch. 60/C 
[5 357C] (twams [BA ; B only in 69]). See Genealogies L, 9 7 

{w.y. 

13, 14. A Benj’amite (1 Ch. 124), and a Gadite (ib. v. 12, uoay 
[BD, two of David’s warriors (David, fi 11). 

15. A representative of the b’ne Azgad in Ezra’s caravan (see 
Ezra i. g 2, ii. fi 15 [1] d), Ezra8i2 = x Esd. 838, Johannes 
RV Joannes (uihutjs [B] -vvijs [A]). 


JOHANNES ( ico&nnhc [A]), 1 Esd. 838 929. See 
Johanan, 8 15. 

JOHN ( icoANNHC [ANV, Ti. WH] ; WH in Jn. 1 49 
21i5/^ icoanhc; for details, see John, Son of 
Zebedee, § i). 

x. Father of Mattathias (1 Macc. 2i). See Maccabees i., 
§ 3* 

2. Sumamed Caddis or Gaddis, son of Mattathias (1 Macc. 
22). See Maccabees i., § 3. 

3. Son of Acco, father of Eupolemus [q.v.], 1 Macc. 8 17 
2 Macc. 4 ix. 

4. Sumamed Hyrcanus, son of Simon (1 Macc. 13 53 etc.). 
See Maccabees i., § 7. 

5. An envoy from the Jews to Lysias (2 Macc. 11 17). 

6. A member of the high-priestly family (Acts 4 6) otherwise un- 
known. D substitutes jonathas, that is, Jonathan (on the form 
of the name see John, Son of Zebedee, § i), son of the high 
priest Annas, and himself high priest in 36-37 a.d. ; he still held 
a prominent position in 50-52 a.d. and was assassinated at the 
instigation of Felix the Roman procurator (Jos. Ant. xviii. 5 3 
xx. 85 ; BJ ii. 12 5 f. 183). Blass gives ‘Jonathan ’ in the text 
of Acts 4 6, not only in his edition based upon D but also in the 
other edition which, according to him, was made by Luke. Thus 
his hypothesis (Acts, g 17) finds no confirmation here, for it 
cannot be supposed that Luke would of his own proper motion 
have substituted a false name for the true. Yet confusion of the 
names through the carelessness of copyists is hardly more prob- 
able. It remains for us to suppose that perhaps a John other- 
wise unknown to us was really intended ; in this case the inser- 
tion of Jonathan in D rests, like so much else in this codex, on 
learned conjecture. 

7. Sumamed Mark [q.v . ]. 

8. Father of Simon Peter G n *l4 a 21 15-17 RV); AV Jona, 
Jonas. See Bar-jona. 

9. The ‘ divine ’ ; the description of the recipient of the Reve- 
lation in the title of the Apocalypse in EV, following TR, 
aTroKaAvi/'Lf Ic oawov rov OeoXoyov. So 14, 91. Other slightly 
different short descriptions occur, as well as longer ones, e.g., 
anoK. ua. rov OeoXoyov kcu «vayycA.i<7TOv (Q), and a very long 
eulogistic one in 7. ‘The Divine,’ lit. ‘The Theologue,’ inti- 
mates that John was specially devoted to the presentation of the 
Logos-doctrine. This form of the title (which is not accepted 
by modern editors) claims the same origin for the Apocalypse as 
for the Fourth Gospel, in opposition to the ancient theory of a 
second John (see Apocalypse, fi 14 ; and on John ‘the Elder,’ 
John, Son of Zebedee). 

10 and xx. John the Baptist ; and John the son of Zebedee ; 
see below. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST (ico&nhc o Battticthc 

[Ti. WH]). The forerunner of Jesus is only less in- 
teresting to biblical students than Jesus himself. Twice 
already his life and work have been referred to (Israel, 
§ 92 ; Jesus, § 6 ) ; it is our present object, to supple- 
ment these references by a more connected treatment 
without undue repetition. 

Long before the time of John the Baptist there was a 
great ascetic prophet who sought his inspiration in the 
1 Public desert, and cried * Repent ye ’ with fear- 
less impartiality before kings and common 

appearance, nwm His life was a guiding star to 

many in the days of John — an age not unlike his own, 
when alien influences again threatened to extinguish 
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pure Hebrew religion. Not to speak of the Essenes 
[g. z/.], there was the hermit teacher of Josephus 
called Banus, who lived in the desert, covered himself 
with leaves, sustained life with fruits, and bathed fre- 
quently, by day and by night, in cold water for religious 
purity (Jos. Vit. § 2). The same historian also 
mentions ‘John sumamed the Baptist,’ who 'was a 
good man, and commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, 
both as to justice towards one another, and piety towards 
God, and so to come to baptism (pcnm c/jup avviivai ) ; 
for baptism {rijv ftdirrunv) would be acceptable to God, 
if they made use of it, not in order to expiate some sins, 
but for the purification of the body, provided that the 
soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteous- 
ness ’ {Ant. xviii. 5a). That this is a complete statement, 
no one can believe. The hostility of Antipas, recorded 
by Josephus himself, is a proof that something more 
dangerous to established governments than plain moral 
exhortations had fallen from the lips of the desert 
preacher. What that was, may be learned from the 
synoptic gospels. 

Shortly before the beginning of the public ministry of 
Jesus, Johanan (so let us call him) appeared in the wilder- 
ness of Judaea, 1 announcing in the old prophetic phrase- 
ology the approach of the Messianic judgment and the 
necessity of immediate turning to God. As he moved 
about, the number of his followers increased, and he led 
them to the Jordan (cp Bethabara), there to give them 
as representatives of a regenerate people the final purifi- 
cation which attested the reality of their inward change. 2 
It is said to have been the opinion of doctors of the law 
that the waters of the Jordan were not pure enough for 
sacred uses. 8 Johanan, however, was not to be damped 
by this ; he was no formalist, or he would not have 
deserted Jerusalem, and called the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees 1 broods of vipers. ’ At the same time it is 
worthy of remark that according to Jn. 1 28 323 Johanan 
had baptised converts at Bethany or Bethabara beyond 
Jordan — i. e . , probably, at Beth-nimrah, which is 13^ 
m. E. of Jordan — and at .Enon, ‘ near Salim ’ (to be 
emended 'Jerusalem ’) — i.e. , perhaps, ’Ain Karim, which 
is a short distance W. of Jerusalem. 4 

As regards his mode of life, Johanan was an ascetic, 
but not such a one as the hermit Banus of whom 


a TVTftiloftf Hfo Josephus tells us, nor yet a preacher 
of Essenism (as Gratz supposes). His 
object was not to make mere ascetics, but to prepare as 
many as possible for the Messianic judgment, in which 
only a ‘remnant’ would escape. His own asceticism 
was a consequence of his life in the desert ; he was not 
primarily an ascetic but a prophet after the manner of 
Elijah. Hence 'locusts’ (or rather ' carob-beans’) 5 
and wild honey were his food, and a cloak of ‘ camel’s 
hair ’ 6 with a broad leather waist-cloth was his dress. 


1 WH read in Mk. 1 4 iyevero ’Iojdvrjs 6 f$airri£<i}v iv rfj ipi jua 
Krjpvtrcruv j Ti. #cai Krjpvcro’tov ; Tree, [feat] Krjpvcrcruiv. JK.V 
renders Ti.’s text ‘John came, who baptised in the wilderness 
and preached.’ But surely the revised text is correct, iv rfj 
iprjp.<p must go with iyevero (see Mk. 833) which cannot mean 
* came ’ (irapeyevero), and the view that 6 fiawriijov is a synonym 
of 6 pairnorqt (Mk. 624 /. 828) is most improbable. The 
article slipped in through the influence of the familiar phrase 
6 fiaimornc. 

2 No other exegesis seems reasonable ; Tos., as we have seen, 

sanctions it. The true baptism is spiritual (Ps. 51 But it 

needs an outward symbol, and Johanan. remembering Ezek. 
8625, and having prophetic authority, called those who would 
know themselves to be purified to baptism. It is no doubt true 
that baptism was regularly required of Gentile proselytes (see 
Baptism^ $ x), but Johanan's baptism had no connection with 
ceremonial uncleanness. 

2 Neub. Giogr. 31. 

4 See Bethany, 2; Salim. Schick (ZDPV 22 &X ff. ['99]) 
actually thinks that the ‘ wilderness of Judaea ’ where Johanan 
preached was the traditional spot, near the hermit’s fountain ('Ain 
el-Qabts). He also accepts the traditional birthplace 01 the 
Baptist ( Mar zakaryd). 

* See Husks. 

6 Does 'camel's hair’ mean the tough.* harsh cloth woven from 
the rough hair of the camel (cp Jerome)? Or does rpi'x«9, like 
(perhaps) in a K. 18, mean the skin with the hair ? D in Mk. 


According to Lk. , he adapted, not indeed his standard, 
but his practical requirements, to the different classes 
represented in the multitude before him. Certainly the 
meaning of the primitive tradition was not that anyone 
who liked might receive the symbolic rite ; a course of 
teaching is presupposed (cp Lk. 37)- False ideas had 
to be corrected. The true and the false children of 
Abraham had to be distinguished. The true Messianic 
doctrine had to be made plain. The relative imperfection 
of the highest spiritual gifts at present attainable had to 
be inculcated. 

The relation of Johanan’s ideas to those of his time 
is considered elsewhere (see Israel, § 92, Jesus, § 6). 

, What we have to do now is to grasp the 
3. delation p^^anty of this great teacher and. his 

to J6BU8. re i at j on to jesus. On both these subjects 
Jesus himself will enlighten us. But something we can 
gather from the recorded fragments of his sermons, 
which all may be, and of which the most important part 
must be, his own ; something too from the scanty details 
of his history. ‘ Fragments ’ is the word which criticism 
entitles us to use. The sermon given in Mt. 37-12 is 
even more devoid of unity than the Sermon on the 
Mount. Let us pause a moment to see where we stand. 
Exhortation, if not also individual teaching, must, as 
we have seen, have preceded the symbolic act of plung- 
ing his converts individually into the stream of Jordan. 
But if Matthew is to be followed, the exhortations, which 
follow the record of the baptisms, were addressed to 
' many of the Pharisees and Sadducees’ (Mt. 37) ; this 
however, is impossible. 

For these reasons v. 11 (except indeed xal irvpC) is out of 
harmony with v. 7. Verses 11 must once have been inde- 
pendent ; Mk. 1 7 /. evidently gives a more original form. 
Verses 8 /. are also not free from difficulty. Verse 9 must have 
come from another context (cp Jn. 838^); w. yb 108 may have 
stood together as an address to Pharisees (cp Mt. 12 33 /.). The 
difficult teal irvpi in v. 11 (not in Mk. 1 8 Acts 1 5) is evidently due 
to the assimilation of v. 11 to v . 10 and v. 12 by the editor. 1 It 
was found in his text of Mt. by Lk. (3x6), but this only proves 
the antiquity of the alteration. 

Artless simplicity, then, characterised Johanan’s 
teaching. Jesus too was simple, but in another sense ; 
he had a natural art in the expression of his thoughts. 
This simplicity corresponded to the fundamental note of 
Johanan’s character ; he was too untrained to see far into 
the complexities of character. He knew himself to be 
a ‘ voice ’ of God, and this was enough ; but he did not 
know that to represent God fully a prophet must under- 
stand human nature. Easily therefore could Johanan 
rise above the fear of man. He does not hesitate to 
exasperate the Pharisees by his plain-speaking. Was 
he more reticent or respectful towards Antipas? We 
may well doubt this. That the tetrarch considered him 
a dangerous demagogue (Jos. Ant. xiii. 52) was hardly 
the whole reason for Johanan’s arrest and subsequent 
execution in the fortress of Mach.erus \q. v.]. There 
was probably some personal offence as well, though the 
story told in the primitive tradition (Mt. and Mk. ) 2 is 
not free from chronological and other difficulties (see 
Chronology, § 49 ; Herodian Family, 2), and may 
be merely what a later generation (accustomed to think 
of Johanan as a second Elijah) substituted for history. 

May we believe that Jesus of Nazareth was numbered 
among the disciples of Johanan ? An affirmative answer 
has been given ; 8 but it is as unlikely as the connected 
view that the baptisms of Johanan were private cere- 
monial lustrations (cp Mk. 7 1-8). Primitive tradition 
(Mt. , Mk. , Lk. ) said that Jesus came to Johanan for 
baptism. Certainly this appears plausible ; if Johanan 

8 6 reads evSeioficvos Stpprjv Kaui)\ov, * clothed with pamel’s skin/ 
omitting the rest, which Jfilicher and Nestle approve. 

1 See Bakhuyzen, Toepassing van de conjecturaal-kritiek , 
110/ ( 80). 

2 Mt. 14 $ and Mk. 0 20 differ. The former passage states that 
Antipas would have put Johanan to death, were it not that 
Johanan was reverenced by the people as a prophet ; the latter, 
that Antipas himself reverenced Johanan, and was unwilling to 
put him to death. Mt. seems to draw from two sources. 

8 Brandt, Die Evang. Gesck. 458./C 
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was a true prophet, how could Jesus absent himself from 
the gathering of those who had turned to God and who 
reverenced his messenger? That Jesus had seen and 
heard Johan an is probable from the clear impression 
which he had of the great prophet’s character and from 
the prophet's message of inquiry to Jesus. That Jesus, 
however, whose views of truth were so much deeper 
than Johanan’s, gained any fresh insight into the will of 
God from his ‘ forerunner,’ is altogether incredible. 

At any rate, Jesus saw in the Baptist a great character 
and an unrivalled prophet. We have gained much 

4. Jesus's refer- ? lread y b ? > imitin g our , view to the 
_____ . _ v,- best attested traditional statements ; 
ences to hint. .... , 

we may gain still more by steeping 

ourselves in those sayings of Jesus which bear the most 
distinct marks of genuineness. The highest authority 
shall tell us what Johanan was, and how he stood 
related to Jesus. 

a. Mt. 11 2-6 Lk. 7 17 Jf 23. The authenticity of this 
saying of Jesus is proved by Lk’s. failure to comprehend 
it (see Nain). It is certain that Jesus claimed to be 
the forerunner of the kingdom of heaven ; certain too 
that he rested his claim on such works as these — * the 


blind receive their sight, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the glad tidings brought to them, ’ and that he conceived 
it possible that moral marvels of this sort would not 
seem to all to be adequate credentials. Further, it is 
probable that the occasion assumed for the utterance of 
this speech is on the whole correct ; the only strong 
doubt can be as to the words ‘in prison’ (Mt. 
11 2), which imply a freedom of intercourse between 
Johanan and his disciples not likely to have been granted 
by the suspicious Antipas. If, however, we omit these 
words 1 (which are responsible for a good deal of 
erroneous speculation respecting the weakening effect of 
confinement upon the character), all is plain. The 
prophet Johanan (before his imprisonment) sends an 
embassy to one in whom he recognises a spiritual 
superior, and whose answer he will regard as final. He 
has heard of the wonderful works of Jesus, which mainly 
consist, as Jesus himself has said, in the conversion of 
sinners (Mt. 913), and asks, Does Jesus, on the ground 
of his unparalleled success in this holy work, claim to 
be the Messiah ? The answer virtually is, * I claim to 
be what I am ; and what I am my works show.’ Jesus 
is more anxious to 1 do the works of God ’ than to 


receive any official title ; he lays bare an infirmity of the 
time, from which even Johanan has not escaped. 

The difficulty of the harmonistic point of view (which recog- 
nises all references to Johanan in our four Gospels as equally 
authoritative) comes out very clearly in the following passage 
from Bp. Ellicott : — ‘ The exact purpose of this mission will 
perhaps remain to the end of time a subject of controversy, but 
it has ever been fairly, and, as it would seem, convincingly 
urged, that he whose eyes, scarce sixteen months before, had 
beneld the descending Spirit, whose ears had heard the voice of 
paternal love and benediction, and who now again had but 
recently been told of acts of omnipotent power, could himself 
have never really doubted the truth of his own declaration, that 
this was indeed “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world (Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ , 
8 183 f [’62]). Bp. Ellicott agrees with Cyril of Alexandria that 
the primary object of Johanan’s mission was fully to convince 
his disciples of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

b. Mt. 11 7-10 Lk. 7 24-27. c. Mt. 1239-42 Lk. 11 29-32. 
Among those who complied with the call of Johanan 
were both Pharisees (Mt. 37) and common people. 
The former were repelled by Johanan' s teaching and .by 
the want of a sign in corroboration of his statement that 
the Messiah was at hand ; the latter recognised Johanan 
as a prophet. So 4 all the people that heard him, and the 
tax-collectors, recognised God’s claims, being baptized 
with Johanan’s baptism, whereas the Pharisees and 
men of the law frustrated the counsel of God concerning 
themselves, being not baptized by Johanan ’ (Lk. 7 29 /. ). 

1 Why does not Johanan come himself? Because he has no 
leisure to leave his sacred work. So apparently Schleiermacher 
and Bleek ; on the other side, see Keim, Jesu von Nazara , 
2356, n. 3. 
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Jesus has a telling word for both classes. To the common 
people he says, 4 Yea, verily ; ye have been rewarded. 
The sight of Johanan was worth a journey. Not the 
reed-like Jonah, but the thunder-prophet Elijah was his 
symbol. Yea, he is the second Elijah, the messenger 
who is the Lord’s pioneer’ (Mai. 3 i cp 4 s [823]). To 
the Pharisees, 4 Have ye, then, seen no sign ? The 
fault is yours ; the sign, the only permitted sign, has 
been given. For as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, 
so shall also [Johanan] be to this generation ’ (Lk. 11 30, 
see below). 4 The Ninevites will prove the guilt of this 
evil class — the Pharisees — for they turned to God at the 
preaching of Jonah, and surely a greater than Jonah is 
here. The queen of Sheba will prove the guilt of this 
evil class, for she came from afar to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon, and surely a greater than Solomon is here.’ 
(The reader will be on his guard ; we have had to go 
behind the traditional text. But even the best of the 
current explanations of that text [see Jonah, § 8] is 
not perfectly satisfactory, and there is some probability 
that a testimony to John has been converted by the 
reporters of tradition into a testimony of Jesus to himself. 
That 4 Jonah ’ and ' Joannes ’ or Johanan may be 
identical, is clear from Mt. 16 17 (see Bar-jona ; also 
John, Son of Zebedee, § i). 

The special advantages of this theory — which, except the 
interpretation of aov a in Mt. 12 39 Lk. 11 29 is due to Brandt, 


the appearance of self-laudation. The play upon the names 
Kim' Johanna and niV Jonah is in the familiar Hebrew style. 
Note also that ‘Jonah’ and ‘Solomon’ in (c) correspond to the 
‘reed’ and ‘those luxuriously clad’ (cp Mt. 6/9) in (p). 

d. Mt. lln-15 Lk. 728 16 16. A still more decisive 
word on Johanan, spoken some time after his martyrdom. 
A prophet has hitherto been the highest style of man, and 
there has been no greater prophet than Johanan. Since 
his days, however, a change has taken place. The 
prophets and the law lead up to the second Elijah — 
Johanan ; and in Johanan’s person the old order of things 
passes away. Then comes a difficult saying — especially 
difficult in Mt.’s form. Already for some time the 
4 kingdom of heaven ’ has been the prize of spiritual 
athletes ; the * violent take it by force. ’ 

But can Jesus have meant this? Surely not. Nor can he 
refer to blameworthy acts of zealots. The passage can be 
emended with certainty by the aid of Lk. Read ^evavyeAt^e rat 
for /Sia^erat, and continue, #cai iravrez ei? avrrjv iknCgovo-tv (in 
Lk.j icai 7ras cis avrrjv eAir t&i). How the scribe’s errors arose is 
obvious. The sense is, ‘Every one hopes for a share in the 
Messianic blessings, but without having listened to John’s call 
to repentance, no one will be admitted to it.’ 

Resch supposes that the original word was hut if so, 

Ptaortu should correspond to D'xnfi, and so we arrive at the sense 
‘the law-breakers take it by force.’ Marshall (frit. Rev. 648 
[’06]) accepts this (only Aramaizing the passage), but is it at all 
likely that Jesus would have been understood to mean the 
publicans and harlots? 

e. Mt. 11 18 /. Lk. 733/. Johanan kept a perpetual 
fast (cp Mt. 9 14 Mk. 2 18) ; Jesus abstained from fasting. 
It was said of Johanan that he had a Saifidviov (see 
Demon), i.e. , that his inspiration was of questionable 
origin, that he was a false prophet. 

f Mt. 17 12 Mk. 913. After Jesus had definitely 
assumed the Messianic title, he threw a fresh light on 
the prophecy in Mai. 4 s by explaining Elijah to be a 
symbolic term for Johanan. Nor need any wonder at 
the abrupt termination of the second Elijah’s ministry. 
If the ‘ Son of man ’ must suffer many things, 4 as it is 
written of him,’ the forerunner could not hope for a 
better fate. But his work is not yet finished. Before 
the 4 Son of man ’ comes again, 4 Elijah verily will come, 
and will restore all things. ’ Which Elijah ? Or shall it be 
a greater incarnation of zeal and spiritual energy than 
either the first or the second ? Cp Rev. 11 3 (the 4 two 
witnesses ’). 

g. Mt. 21 31 /. (not in Mk. or Lk. ). The Pharisees 
paid no heed to Johanan’s insistence on righteousness 
of life, but the tax-collectors and harlots turned to God 
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and will enter his kingdom (cp Harlot). Cp Lk. 
739/. (quoted already). 

It is plain that Jesus felt a greater sympathy with 
Johanan than with any other of his contemporaries. The 
S Conmariian Prob^ility is that the latter was much 
° witihJaanflL ^ older ' therefore to ° much 

wiui J roa. to expect that within the narrow limits 

allotted to the activity of each, Johanan should come 
over to the side of Jesus. For both, a martyr’s death 
was indicated by circumstances. Though neither of 
them favoured the violent plans of zealots and revolu- 
tionists, secular rulers could not help suspecting them, 
and the spiritual rulers hated them for their hostility to 
formalism. 1 It was to each doubtless a comfort to 
know that the other existed and was doing the ‘ works 
of God.’ Primitive tradition rightly accentuates the 
inferiority of Johanan to Jesus, and the later Johannine 
recast of tradition still further emphasises it. Between 
these two versions of tradition stands the beautiful 
narrative of Lk. I5-80, which honours the forerunner 
only less than the Saviour himself is honoured in the 
still more exquisite and infinitely suggestive story that 
follows it. # 

The study of the non-primitive traditions of the life of 
Johanan belongs to another department (cp John, Son 
of Zebedee, § 17). We should do a great injustice to 
the idealising historian of the Fourth Gospel if we 
separated his statements respecting the forerunner from 
the rest of his gospel, and contrasted them with earlier 
traditions. An idealised picture may give much food 
for thought, and only the coldest of rationalists could 
disparage it ; nor need we admit any idealisation in the 
words of Jn. 635 ‘ He was a burning and a shining 
lamp.’ See Jesus, § 27. 

We hear of disciples of John in Mt. 9 14 (Mk. 2 x8 
Lk. 633), 11 3 (Lk. 7x8/), 14x2 (Mk. 629), Jn. 325. 
a TtiaMnUa They seem to have followed his strict 
- T a mode of life, and to have been his faithful 

01 JOjm * assistants, as Elisha was to Elijah. Ac- 
cording to Jn. 825 RV, * there arose a questioning on the 
part of John’s disciples with a Jew about purifying ’ ; 


but the statement is very obscure, and the text seems to 
be in confusion. 

Bentley proposed to emend ‘with a Jew’ (werot Tov&ifov) into 
* with [those] of Jesus * (jitra [t£>v] Tijctou). But ‘of Jesus r may 
more easily be obtained from 'purification' ([(caAopJicr/itov). 

' A Jew about purif [ ] ’ (tovSatov wtpi tea Bap) is perhaps a corrup- 
tion of ' beyond the Jordan ' (nipav rov Topiavov). words which 
intruded by accident from v. 26. If so, we should read simply, 
There arose a dispute between John’s disciple and those of 
‘ Jesus. * (Transposition and corruption of letters go together.) 

InActsl8s5 Ids/, we also appear to meet with disciples 
of John ; but they are there represented as having 
become believers in Jesus the Messiah (note fiadriraL 
and Turrefoarres). One of them is the Alexandrian 
Jew Apollos, and one may assume that their presence 
at Ephesus was connected with the arrival of Apollos at 
the same city. We are not told that Apollos was 
rebaptized by Paul’s companions ; but we may infer 
this from the fact of the rebaptism of the other 
Johannine Christians (if we may call them so) related in 
Acts 19 5. What can have led Paul to ask the strange 
question, ' Did ye receive the holy spirit when ye 
believed?’ which drew the not less strange answer, 

' Nay, we did not even hear that there is a ' 4 holy spirit ” ’ ? 
That disciples of John knew nothing of the ‘ holy spirit,’ 
in the strict sense of the word, is of course impossible 
(see Mt. 3 ix). ‘ Holy spirit ’ (wvevfia ILyiov) must here 
be used in a * pregnant sense,’ as in Jn. 7 39 ; it means 
the abiding presence of the Spirit, which was accom- 
panied by special gifts for the individual, and the 
mediation of which was an apostolic privilege (Acts 
8 14-16). It is difficult not to see here a disposition on 
the part of the author of Acts to magnify Paul at the 
expense of Apollos and his companions. The original 
report respecting Apollos which was used in Acts 18 24-28 
may have been without the closing words of Acts 18 25 
( * knowing only the baptism of John ’). See Apollos. 
A reference to the later sect of disciples of John is 
quite out of place. 

Cp Volter, ' Die Apokalypse des Zacharias, ’ Th. T 
30 [’96], pp. 244/: T. K. c. 
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against these, however, we can cite, at least, one inscription 
from IJarr&n of 568 a.d. which has ’I uawrp (Le Bas - Wad- 
dington, Voyage Archiol. 23 [Asie Mineure, etc.], no. 2464). 1 
The Hebrew name is (see Johanan) or, as the case may 
be, finin', — a spelling which makes no difference for the Greek 
transliteration. The LXX with literal fidelity, sometimes in all 
the MSS, sometimes in at least several good MSS, and rarely 
in L alone, gives 'IwLvav (2 K.2523; also 6 times in Ch., 8 
times in Ezra- Neh., and i4 times in Jer. 40-48 (LXX 47-50). 

As variants we find : in 2 K. Ioiva [B], I xoyay [L] ; in x Ch. 
89/ ltoapas [BA : lotavav in 69 A is to be regarded as the 
accusative] ; in x Ch.8 24 Icoam^x [A : cp Na0afi, Kai va^i, Lk. 
831 37» et c., see Winerl 8 ), § 5 27 g], la way [L] ; in 2 Ch. 28 12 1 warns 
[B : or more probably Iwavrjs : what we have is the gen. 
IoMLyov] ; in x Ch. 12 12 lotvav [A], Iuav [B : defective] ; in Ezra 
8 12 Neh. 6 18 la tvav [BL], in Ezra 10 6 luvav [Rc.a L] ; in x Esd. 
9x ( = Ezral06) Itovas [B]; in xEsd.838 [4i] (= Ezra 812) 
Iooawrjs [A], IwaKTjs [BJ. In Jer. in all 14 places, especially in 
A and Q, sometimes also in K*, lotayyav, as also 47 [40] 15 Iioawas 
[Q], 47 [40] 8 laivav [B], 50 [48] 4 liovau [K*]. In 1 Ch. 26 3 alone 
lutavav does notoccur at all, but only Itavav [A] or Ioivas [B] ; 
in like manner in 1 Esd. 829 (= Ezra 10 28) only Itoavvrjs [BA], 
luivav [L]. ^ In 1 and 2 Macc. l<aavvr)s is invariably found (not 
htiovrft, as in B these two books are wanting). 

In the NT Itoavav is found in Lk. 827. The same name 
(| 3 nV), however, underlies not only the NT Iwaj^v)^, but certainly 
also the Iowa? of Mt. 16 17, since in Jn. I42 (or in another 
numeration 1 43), 21 15-17 we find Iomu^i /)tjs for the same person 
— the father of Simon Peter. 

Of the various equivalents I wyav comes nearest the most 
original form (IoMU/av) so far as the consonants, Iatayas so far as 
the vowels are concerned, whilst the second v has disappeared 
in the Grascising of the termination. The same thing has 
happened also in the forms Iowa? and I tova, in which, moreover, 
by the coalescence of the vowels the distinction between this 
name and that of Tawas=n3i', Jonah, has disappeared. The 
variant Towatfa? for TaxxvfjJijs in D (Acts 46) is a transliteration 
of frui' : Josephus gives the same name as Twvd&r? {Ant. 
xiii. 1 2, and often ; cp John, 6, col. 2498. Iwavrjs is in strict 
analogy aud the form is therefore possible. 

Joanes is, however, but an artificial Grascism, and we 
have various indications that the Jews inclined to retain 
the doubled n in names derived from the root pn. So, 
especially, in the feminine "Avva (1 S. I2 etc.), and also 
in the masculine" A was (Lk. 32 Jn. 18 13 24 Acts 46 ), for 
which Josephus gives “Avav os ; also in the variants 
lujavvav and I uavvas in Jer. (the last also in TR of 
Lk. 827 and in the marginal reading of TR to Jn. 21 
15-17) ; again, in the variant Avvav which 1 Ch. 11 43 [N] 
Jer. 42 [ 35 ] 4 [K] and 1 Esd. 530 [A] (|| Ezra 2 46 Neh. 
7 49) give for Avav (pn), and 1 Ch. 19 1 4 [KL] 2 f. [L] for 
Avar (|«n) ; and, lastly, in the variant Avvwv which B 
gives in 2 S. 10 1-4 for Hanun (Avojv, A, in w. 3 / ). It 
is thus, to begin with, extremely improbable that the 
feminine luavva of Lk. 83 24 10 ought to be written 
with a single v as is done by WH, for the biblical 
nan is an abbreviation of this name (Dalman, Gramm. 
142, n. 9). This consideration gives a corresponding 
probability to the spelling Iwavvrjs, which is found also 
in Jos. (Ant. x. 04, § 168, and .often). 

Dalman (/.c.) conjectures even that pn’V had already come to 
be pronounced To )\awav, Johannan (cp Jerome in Jes. 8 14 : 
Joannan). Of the shortened Aramaic form wnV adduced by 
Kautzsch {Bibl. -aram. Gramm, xo) Dalman tells us that it 
occurs only in the Babylonian Talmud. 

A. JOHN THE APOSTLE AND JOHN THE 

ELDER IN HISTORY AND IN LEGEND 

The of the two sons of Zebedee to the disci pleship 
is related in Mk. I19/ Mt. 421/. Lk. 5 10/. (Gospels, 
, § 137 a) ; in die Fourth Gospel it is 
usually conjectured that John is meant 
by the unnamed companion of Andrew 
who from being a disciple of the Baptist joins the com- 
pany of Jesus ( 1 35-40). I11 the Synoptics John (with his 

1 According to Blass {Philol. 0/ the Gospels , 75-77) D gives 
to Itoowm in Mt., Jn., and Mk. the same degree of preference 
which it accords to Toxu'ip in Lk. and Acts, although in D Mk. 
stands between Lk. and Acts. The exemplar he used for the 
writings of Lk. must therefore have been different from that 
which lay before him when he copied Mt., Jn. and Mk. 
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brother James) takes next to Peter the place of greatest 
prominence among the disciples. 

These three alone are itnesses of the transfiguration of Jesus 
(Mk.92 = Mt. 17 x=Lk. *). According to Mk. 6 37 *=Lk. 851 at 
least, they alone were pt ent at the raising of Jairus’ daughter ; 
according to Mk. 14 33=Mt. 2637, also, they alone were in close 
touch with Jesus at Gethsemane. It is only Mk. (I29 18 3) who 
tells us that these three were present along with Andrew at the 
healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, and that it was they who, as 
they looked at Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, asked Jesus 
the question as to the time of the destruction of the temple. It is 
Lk. only (22 8) who relates that the arrangements for the Last 
Supper were entrusted to Peter and John. Mk. 10 35-41 records 
that the two brothers asked of Jesus that they might sit, one on 
his right hand and the other on his left hand, in his glory. In 
Mt.202o this request is attributed to their mother, who is 
conjecturally identified with the Salome named in Mk._15 40 16 z 
(see Clopas, 8 2). In Mt. 20 24, however, the indignation of the 
ten is against (rrepi) the two brothers ; the mother would seem 
therefore to have been introduced by Mt. to exonerate them. 
According to Mk. 9^8= Lk. 949 it is John who reports to Jesus 
the attempt of the disciples to forbid the man who was casting 
out devils in the name of Jesus without being a follower. With 
James, according to Lk. 954, John would fam have called down 
fire from heaven upon the Samaritan village which would not 
receive Jesus as he was journeying to Jerusalem. 

Interpreters are very ready to bring into connection 
with the incident in Lk. 9 54, just referred to, the name 
‘Sons of thunder.’ According to Mk. 817, this name 
had already been given to the two brothers on their call 
to the discipleship. In that case, however, the bestowal 
of the designation would have been anticipatory, just as 
Simon in like manner, according to Mk. 3 16, received 
the name of Peter at his call, although his confession at 
Caesarea Philippi offers a more fitting occasion. Mt. 
(16 18) alone, however, transfers it to this period, con- 
necting it with an incident that is certainly unhistorical 
(Gospels, § 136). On the real obscurity of the 
designation of the sons of Zebedee see Boanerges. 

Of all the incidents in the Synoptic Gospels enumer- 
ated above, only the last three (brothers’ request ; man 
casting out devils ; fire from heaven) can be regarded as 
throwing light on the character of John ; and the third 
of these is recorded only by Lk. , in whom some critics 
have been disposed to see a certain prejudice against 
the original apostles (Gospels, § 114). None of the 
three traits can be said, however, to be inconsistent with 
the most trustworthy of all the references to John which 
we possess. According to Gal. 29, John was one of 
the three ‘ pillars ’ of the church at Jerusalem, Peter and 
James the brother of Jesus being the other two. John 
must thus in any case be reckoned as supporting the 
Jewish-Christian view of things, although we have no 
means of knowing whether he was of the stricter school 
of James or of the milder one of Peter (see Council, 
§ 3). According to Acts 3 x-n he and Peter healed a 
lame man, according to 413 X9 the same two made their 
defence before the synedrium, according to 814 they 
both went to Samaria to put the apostolic seal upon the 
mission work of Philip here. This last statement, 
however, as well as the healing of the lame man, is not 
without its difficulties (see Acts, §§ 4, 16). 

Since the time of Irenaeus ecclesiastical tradition has 
been unanimous in holding that after Paul’s departure 
3 Boionra in ^ rom Minor John the apostle took 

Enhesua U P k* s a b°d e * n Ephesus, where he held 
** * a leading position throughout the whole 

church of Asia Minor. Irenaeus himself vouches for this in 
many places: ii. 833 [22s] I 1 iii. 1 2 [x] 3 4 ; v. 30 x 333 /; 
fragm. nos. 2 and 3 ; to be found also in Eus. HE iii. 23 3 ; 
v. 8 4-6 ; iv. 14 3-7 ; v. 24 12-17 20 4-8. In the last-cited pas- 
sage (the letter to Florinus) Irenaeus appeals expressly 
to the fact that in his youth (as irats ; in his early youth, 
Trpdrnj rjXLKla, according to iii. 3 4) he had heard his teacher 
Polycarp in Smyrna tell much about the apostle John 
who in turn had been Polycarp’s teacher. Besides' 
Polycarp he names also Papias the companion ( frraipos ) 
of Polycarp as having been a hearer of the apostle. 

1 The references to Irenaeus in this article are, in the first 
instance, to Harvey ; those in square brackets are to Massuet, 
the edition current in Germany. 
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The same apostle is intended also by Polycrates of 
Ephesus when in his letter to Victor, bishopof Rome, about 
196 A. D. (Eus. HE iiL 81 3 v. 243) he relates of John who 
lay on the bosom of the Lord, and wore the high-priestly 
petalon , that he was buried in Ephesus. Even Justin 
must have held the Ephesian John to be the apostle of 
that name if he assumed, or remembered, that the 
Apocalypse (which he ascribes to the apostle), must, on 
account of the authority over the churches of Asia 
Minor claimed by its author, have been written by a 
distinguished church-leader of that province. Yet the 
to p* iffur drffp ns (Dial. 81) with which he introduces 
the apostle John designates him merely as a Christian — 
the contrast being with a psalmist — and implies nothing 
as to the place of his residence. 

The testimony of Papias (see Gospels, §§ 67 ff. ), 
bishop of Hierapolis in Asia is, as we understand it, 

4. Counter- * h “ : ‘ But ? * in S s als ° “ 1 ° n “ 

evidence we ^ learned from the mouths of the 
from P&niajL. elders and well committed to memory I 
™ shall not hesitate to set down [or commit 
to writing] for thee, together with the interpreta- 
tions [appropriate to them], guaran teeing their truth. 
For I took pleasure not, as the many do, in those 
who speak much, but in those that teach the things that 
are true ; nor in those who bring to remembrance the 
foreign commandments, but in those who bring to 
remembrance the commandments that were given by 
the Lord to faith and have come to us from the truth 
itself. But if anywhere anyone also should come who 
had companied with the elders I ascertained [first of all] 
the sayings of the elders [‘as to this’ : not, ‘ to wit’] 
what Andrew or what Peter had said, or what Philip or 
what Thomas or James or what John or Matthew or 
any other of the disciples of the Lord [had said] and 
[secondly] what Aristion and John the Elder the disciples 
of the Lord say. For I supposed that the things [to be 
derived] from books were not of such profit to me as 
the things [derived] from the living and abiding utter- 
ance.’ 

(а) According to this declaration Papias himself had 
once spoken with the ‘elders.’ Otherwise the third 
sentence (‘But if anywhere,’ etc.) would only be an 
otiose repetition of the first ; moreover the ‘ from the 
mouths of’ (va pd) in the first sentence denotes direct 
intercourse. Besides speaking with them he spoke also 
with their disciples (or the disciples of others) — at a 
later period, of course, when he was separated by 
distance from the elders themselves. 

( б ) The elders may indeed be officials of the church ; 
but if they are, it is not in virtue of this attribute that 
they come into Papias’ s consideration ; for their official 
position does not as such in any way qualify them to 
make valuable communications relating to events of the 
life of Jesus. For this function the persons best qualified 
would be apostles ; but these are excluded. It would 
be arrogance on the part of Papias were he to undertake 
to guarantee the truth of any communications of theirs. 
It will be necessary, furthermore, to pay due attention 
to the distinction implied by Papias when he used ‘ he 
had said ’ (el irev) in the one case and ' they say’ (\£yov<riv) 
in the other. He means by it that of the nine persons 
named only the last two were still alive, the first seven, 
namely the apostles, were not, and this applies not merely 
to the time of his writing, but also to the time when he 
was collecting his notes (cp ‘ I ascertained ’ ). Lastly, we 
have in Irenaeus a very close analogy to guide us to what 
we ought here to understand by elders. Irenaeus says 
(v. 883): quemadmodum presbyteri meminerunt qui 
Johannem discipulum domini viderunt ; 1 v. 5 i olwpea- 
pfrrepoi tQsv 6.to<tt6\u)v fiadrp-at ; 2 v. 36 1 : presbyteri, 
apostolorum discipuli ; 2 iv. 42 a [27 1] even: quemad- 
modum audivi a quod am presbytero, qui audierat ab 

1 * As the elders recalled, who saw John the disciple of the 
Lord.’ 

2 ‘ The elders who were disciples of the apostles.’ 
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his qui apostolos viderant et ab his qui didicerant. 1 
Thus 'elders’ must be taken to mean persons of 
advanced age who may or may not have been elders of 
the church, but in no case were apostles, and who were 
a guarantee for correct tradition only in virtue of their 
years. Cp Gospels, § 71. 

(c) From this it follows that the third sentence of the 
fragment under discussion must not be interpreted as if 
it meant ' I asked the companions of the elders as to 
the words of the elders, to wit what Andrew, etc. , had 
said ; ’ but : ‘ I inquired of them about the sayings of 
the elders as to what Andrew, etc., had said.* Thus 
we have to distinguish four steps : the apostles, the 
elders, the companions of the elders, Papias. 

(d) John the Elder is distinguished by Papias from 
John the Apostle, to whom, if we are to judge by the 
place assigned to him in the narrative, Papias cannot 
have attributed any special importance. It is difficult 
to understand how any person can be bold enough to 
deny this distinction. Some indeed who formerly did so 
are now in point of fact beginning to see how impossible 
it is, but as a consequence allow themselves to be led 
to a step which is just as audacious, — the deletion, 
namely, of the words 'or what John’ ( 1 ) rl ’ho&vvrjs). 
So Haussleiter (Theol. Lit.-Blatt , ’96, 465-468), on the 
ground of a casual conjecture of Renan’s (L Anteckrist, 
562) ; Zahn ( Forsch . 6 145/. ) is almost inclined to agree. 
No plausible ground whatever can be alleged for such 
a step. 

It is said that the three words destroy the symmetrical 
enumeration of the apostles in pairs. But there are only two 
pairs ; at the beginning Andrew and Peter as being brothers, 
and at the end precisely John and Matthew, the ‘ what ’ (rO being 
repeated before 'luidvyrjs while it is omitted before ’IaxtajSo?. 
Were this not so, James and John would, as being brothers, 
constitute a pair, and this would be again a reason why ’ luidvvrj v 
should not be regarded as breaking the symmetry. Over and 
above all this, however, it is by no means certain whether Papias 
intended to give the names in pairs at all. 

( e ) It is difficult to come to any satisfactory conclusion 
regarding this John the Elder. If ‘ elder ’ as applied to 
him has the same meaning as elsewhere, we should be 
compelled to say that he had enjoyed no personal ac- 
quaintance with Jesus ; so also of Aristion, who stands 
in the same category with him ; but this personal 
acquaintance is claimed for them by the added words 

* the disciples of the Lord ’ (ol tov Kvplov juaffyral). 
This expression has been used immediately before, in the 
stricter sense, of the apostles ; in the case of Aristion 
and John the Elder it is clearly used in a somewhat 
wider meaning, yet by no means so widely as in Acts 
9 1, where all Christians are so called ; for in that case 
it would be quite superfluous here. A personal yet 
not long-continued acquaintance with Jesus, therefore, 
will be what is meant. Such acquaintance would seem 
to be excluded if Papias as late as 140 or 145-160 a.d. 
(at which date according to Hamack he wrote his book ; 
cp § 48 e) had spoken with both. This, however, he 
does not say ; his expression may quite well be taken 
as referring to an earlier time. This is not precluded 
by the fact that he inquires of other men as to the 
utterances of these two also ; this was only to be ex- 
pected if he was no longer able to meet them personally 
at the later date even if he had heard them at the 
earlier. 

It would effectually simplify matters if we might with Edwin 
Abbott {Exp. '95,! 333*34 6 ’» previously, Renan, Antechr. 345, 
n. 2) read ‘the disciples of the Lord’s disciples’ (ol tuv tov 
K vpCov fjLa^rjriiv ixa&ijraC) or with Bacon {JBL, ’08, 176-183), 

‘ the disciples of these (ol rovnav fiodh)rcu) or if, as in Gospbls, 

* 70 (3), we were to delete ol tov xvpiov fiafyrai. Such a course, 
however, must be admitted to be bold, and it does not seem 
too difficult to suppose that Papias in his youth bad spoken with 
two personal disciples of Jesus and yet, even while they were 
still alive, had received further utterances of theirs from their 
disciples. By this supposition we avoid conflict with the state- 
ment of Eusebius (H E iii. 89 7) that Papias called Himself a hearer 

* * As I have heard from a certain elder who had heard it from 
ffiose who had seen the apostles and from those who had learned 
from them . — Those who had seen ’ and ‘ those who had learned * 
denote the same persons. 
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of Aristion and John the Elder, although it is permissible to 
doubt whether Eusebius took this piece of information from any 
words of Papias other than those already quoted above (Gospels, 
I 70). 

(/) On the other hand, owing to this difficulty it 
seems preferable to take the words & re ’Apurrliov . . . 
XtyowLv as directly dependent on dviicpivo v, so that 
they do not mean 4 I sought to learn of the disciples of 
the elders the words of the elders as to what Aristion 
and John the Elder said.’ On this last construction we 
should have two intermediate links between these two 
men and Papias, as between the apostles and Papias. 
The other interpretation is therefore preferable : 4 1 
sought to learn of the disciples of the elders the sayings 
of Aristion and of John the Elder which they had 
personally received from them. ’ 

(g) At this point the assumption, that Papias in his 
youth knew the apostles also, as well as Aristion and 
John the Elder, becomes tempting. In that case, how- 
ever, he would have referred expressly to them and not 
have spoken thus vaguely about 4 elders. ’ 

(h) In a MS of the Chronicle of George the Monk 
( = Georgios Hamartolos) iii. 134 1 it is stated that 4 John 
the apostle after he had written his gospel suffered 
martyrdom, for Papias in the second book of the \ 6 yia 
Kvpiand says that he was put to death by the Jews, thus 
plainly fulfilling along with his brother the prophecy 
of Christ regarding them and their own confession and 
common agreement concerning him.’ 1 Mk. 10 38 f is 
here intended ; it is in fact cited immediately afterwards 
in the MS, which proceeds to state that Origen also in his 
commentary on Matthew says he has learned from the 
successors of the apostles that John had been a martyr. 
When this passage was first brought into notice by 
de Muralt in his edition of Georgios (’59, p. xvii /. ) 
and afterwards more widely by Nolte ( Tub. Quartalschr . , 
’62, p. 466), critics were severely censured for accepting 
as true a statement coming from the ninth century 
while they rejected so many that came from the 
second. The statement in the Georgios Hamartolos 
MS, however, found some confirmation when the 
following words from an epitome, dating from the 
seventh or the eighth century and probably based on 
the Chronicle of Philip of Sid6 (circa 430 a.d. ), were 
published by de Boor (Texte u. Untersuchungen , 
v. 2 , '88, p. 170): ‘Papias says in his second book that 
John the Divine [i.e., the apostle] and his brother 
James were slain by the Jews’ (IIa7rtas iv rip devrlpy 

\tyei, 8 ti 'ludvvrjs 6 deoXoyos kclI ’Id/cw/Sos 6 

(i) It has been attempted in a great variety of ways 
to weaken the force of this passage. 

Lightfoot (Ess. on Supcmat. Rel. 21 1 fl) supposed that what 
Georgios actually wrote may have run in the original some- 
what in this way : 4 Papias says that John [was condemned by the 
Roman emperor (and sent) to Patmos, for bearing witness (to the 
truth) while Tames] was slain by the Jews.’ Harnack ( Gesch . 
d. altchr. Lttt. ii. [ = Chronologic] 1 665-667) concurs : the words 
interpolated by Lightfoot must have been omitted by an over- 
sight, and the mention in Georgios of the brother of John 
rightly suggested to some later copyist that something was 
missing, but he wrongly supplied the omission in the way we 
read in de Boor. Zahn ( Forsch . 6147-151), on the other hand, 
points out that in Georgios the complete passage on John’s 
martyrdom and on Papias occurs only in a single MS : in twenty- 
six others its place, from the words fiaprvp tov xaTTjftWai, is 
taken by the expression etprjvrj aveiravvaro. He regards it 
therefore as an interpolation. Whether written by Georgios or 
by an interpolator, however, the exact citation of the second 
Book of Papias shows that there was at least some warrant in 
Papias for the statement. So far as Origen is concerned, the 
passage, it is true, is incorrect. Origen (tom. in Mt. 166 , ed. 
Delarue, 8 719/) does not say he has derived his information 
from the successors of the apostles, but only that “tradition 
teaches,” and does not speak of the martyrdom of death but only 
of that of banishment. What follows from this, however, is only 
that this excerptor of Origen has not read accurately, not that he 

1 . . . fjiaprvpCov xaTTjfiwrai. Ilairia? yap 6 'IepanroAews 
eiruncoirof avroimjj tovtov yev6p.evo<; iv t«j> o€VT<?p<j* k6ytp rS>v 
Kvptcuewv Xoyttov oti virb Tov&uwv avfl pefy, irA»jp<o<ras 

l?|A a&T) firra tov afrA^ov tjv tov Xpiorov irepl airr&p irp6p- 
ptfo-iv koX tJjv mvtmv ofioXoytav irtpl tovtov xai av 
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on his own part cannot possibly have written anything about 
John’s death by martyrdom. Zahn expressly concedes that the 
excerptors (or, if one made use of the other, the older excerptor) 
had found in Papias that John was put to death by the Jews ; 
but maintains that Papias was here certainly referring to the 
Baptist. It must be admitted that Papias would not have used 
the expression 4 the divine ’ (6 BeoX 6 yot) here ; according to Zahn 
it was not applied to the apostle earlier than the fourth century. 
On the other hand, it is hardly conceivable that in Papias the 
expression could have allowed a confusion of the Baptist with 
the apostle. 

(k) A more serious question is this — whether Papias 
was speaking of John of Asia Minor or of John the 
apostle (if we assume the two to be distinct). Now, 
the tradition that John of Asia Minor did not suffer 
death by martyrdom becomes so firmly established 
soon after the time of Papias (§ 3) that it is difficult to 
believe Papias himself can have said the opposite. 
Moreover, in Ephesus the Jews could hardly have had 
the power and the courage to put to death a Christian 
bishop. It is quite another matter, however, if what 
Papias meant to say was that John the apostle, as distinct 
from the Ephesian John, was put to death by the Jews 
somewhere else — say, for example, in Palestine, where 
this would have been least difficult of accomplishment. 

That the saying does not refer merely to John’s brother 
James is made probable also by the vague expression 4 by Jews ’ 

I (vnb ’Iov&uW). If James alone had been in question it would 
j more naturally have run that he was put to death by Herod 
I Agrippa, as of the Baptist it would have been said that Herod 
I Antipas had caused him to be put to death. The vagueness is 
j most easily accounted for if John met his death at the hands of 
j other Jews who could not be further specified. Papias need not 
have meant, of course, that John’s death happened at the same 
time with that of his brother James. 

(/) It must be conceded that the unacquaintance 
shown by all church fathers down to the time of Philip 
of Sid6 (or his excerptors) with the statement of Papias 
now in question is very remarkable. Eusebius, how- 
ever, who had read Papias with great care, may easily 
have set it down among the 4 things strange ’ (or 4 para- 
doxical, TrcLpddoiia) and 4 partaking of the legendary ’ 
(fivOLKibrepa) which according to HE iii. 398 11 he had 
often discovered in him. 

According to Zahn, Eusebius would hardly have allowed it to 
escape him, as it was fitted to be of service to him in connection 
with his view that the Apocalypse was written not by John the 
apostle but by John the Elder. But Eusebius referred the 
Fourth Gospel and the First Johannine Epistle also to the 
Ephesian John, and thus the statement in question would have 
been a very two-edged one if he had employed it against the 
apostolic origin of the Apocalypse. 

Irenseus, moreover, and others were already so deeply 
imbued with the belief that the Ephesian John was the 
apostle that we may with most probability suppose them 
to have regarded as a mere oversight, and therefore to 
have passed over in silence, a contrary allegation in 
Papias whom they in other things valued highly. 

For the same reason, we cannot follow Zahn in the further 
argument against the existence in Papias of the statement as 
to the death of the apostle — that as early as the second century 
the fables about the cup of poison and the bath of boiling oil 
(§ 8 /.) had already been invented in crder to supply a fulfilment 
of the prophecy in Mk 10 38 /. These fables were current con- 
cerning the Ephesian John, whose peaceful death had long been 
accepted ; it was therefore necessary that those martyrdoms by 
which Mk. 10 38 f. might seem to have been fulfilled should not 
be represented as martyrdoms to the death. Thus they could 
not in any way have been rendered superfluous by the statement 
of Papias ; at most, the rise of the legends might have been 
checked by it — only however, as has been shown, on the 
assumption, which will not work, that finding them in Papias 
led to the abandonment of the belief in the peaceful death of 
John the apostle who was identified with the Ephesian John. 

(m) Lastly, the most serious difficulty of all is found 
in Jn. 21 . Here in v. 23 it is presupposed that John, 
unlike Peter, is not to die a martyr’s death. But again 
the question comes tor be, which John is intended. If 
it be the case that the Ephesian John constituted the 
centre of the circle from which the Fourth Gospel 
emanated, it is only natural that in the appendix, chap. 
21 , his end should be referred to. What we have to ask 
here is merely how it could have come about that the 
apostle John should have been indicated in the Fourth 
Gospel as its guarantor. On this point see § 41. 

The result obtained from Papias is strongly supported 
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by the fact that, apart from the writers named in 
B. Silence of all 8 3 . no ecclesiastical writer of the 
« ZsLi second century betrays any knowledge 
®?T i of a residence of the apostle John 

astxc&l writer*. in Ephesus ignat^ i n h is epistle 

to the Romans (43) mentions the apostles who had for 
them a special importance, viz. Peter and Paul ; in that 
to the Ephesians ( 12 a) he names only Paul, not John. 
Polycarp ( 3 s 9 z 11 3) speaks to the Philippians only of 
Paul and the * other apostles,’ not of his teacher John. 
Justin and Hegesippus in like manner tell nothing about 
John. In the Muratorian fragment, lines 9-16, John is 
found in the company of his fellow-disciples (and 
bishops) in writing his gospel. He thus seems to be 
thought of as still living in Jerusalem. In Acts 20 29 /. 
those who were to come into the church of Ephesus 
after Paul’s departure would assuredly not have been 
designated as evil wolves if the apostle John had been 
his successor there. The passage may with confidence 
be taken to be a vaticinium ex eventu , and even were it 
not so, the author of Acts would, in his great regard for the 
original apostles, certainly have toned it down if he had 
known that one of them had succeeded Paul. Since 
the epistle to the Ephesians does not come from the pen 
of Paul, it is also important to notice that only Paul is 
mentioned while yet in 220 the apostles and prophets as 
a whole are designated as forming the foundation of 
the church. So also with the Pastoral Epistles, where 
Ephesus is touched on in 1 Tim. I3 2 Tim. 1 18, and 
with the epistles of Peter, of which the first is addressed 
to Asia Minor (li) and the second to the readers of the 
first ( 3 i). Special mention is due to the Gnostic 
Heracleon cited by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
iv. 9 71, p. 595). He says that Matthew, Philip, 
Thomas, Levi, and many others do not belong to the 
number of those who for their open profession of the 
Christian faith had suffered the martyr’s death. The 
apostle John is not named here, and yet he would have 
been entitled to the first place in the list had Heracleon 
known the tradition as to his peaceful end. 

Identity of name has led to confusion in other well- 
known cases also, with the regular result — in accordance 
A Rf Ho wi 1 * 1 the tendencies of that age — that a 
* non-apostolic person, held in high esteem 

- in some particular locality, came to be 

** * regarded as an apostle. The Philip who 

had four virgin daughters endowed with the gift of 
prophecy is expressly designated in Acts 218 /. as an 
evangelist and as one of the Seven (deacons) of Acts 65. 
Polycrates of Ephesus ( circa 196 a.d. ) holds him for 
the apostle of that name and states that he was buried 
in Hierapolis (ap. Eus. HE iii. 31 3, v. 242 ). Clement of 
Alexandria falls into the same confusion (Strom, iii. 652, 
p. 535), only adding that Philip gave his daughters in 
marriage. Even Eusebius, who yet himself clears away 
the error of Irenaeus that Papias had personally known 
John and other apostles (HE iii. 39 5-7)1 affirms in the 
very same chapter (§9) not only that this Philip was 
the apostle (so also iii. 31 2) but also, further, that 
Papias knew him personally (for another view see 
Gospels, § 72, n. 1). The elder whom in iv. 422 [27 x] 
Irenaeus has designated as a disciple of the disciples 
of the apostles (for the text, see § 4 b ) he soon afterwards 
(iv. 49 1 [32 x]) calls a senior, apostolorum discipulus. 
The James who in Acts 15 13 takes part in the Council 
of Jerusalem he takes to be (iii. 12 x 8 [15]) the same as 
the son of Zebedee whose death has been already 
recorded in Acts 12 2. For further instances of the 

same sort, see § 49 b . 

In view of such gross carelessness on the part of the 
leading authorities for ecclesiastical tradition, the less 

_ n , . hesitation need be felt in giving ex- 

7 . Conclusion the result which 6 has - 

Wt<w| . gained with ever-increasing security 

mmor. g rom ^ con tj n ued examination of 
their utterances. 


When set forth in 1840 by Lfitzelberger ( Die kircklicht 
Tradition Uber den Ap&stel /okannes), and even at a later 
date by Keim and Scholten, it was treated as hypercriticism 
and was resisted even by such critics as Hilgenfeld and Krenkel 
( 'Der A post e l Johannes , ’71, 133-178). It is now maintained by 
Bousset (see Apocalypse, f 15/, and cp Meyer’s Komm. zur 
Apocalypse (®), ’96, pp. 34-48) and by Harnack ( Gesch . der 
aitchrtst. Litt. li. [ — Chronologie] 1 [’97] 659-662), who yet are 
so conservative as to attribute the contents of the Fourth 
Gospel, at least in part, to reports of an eye-witness, or even 
of the apostle John himself (| 55 be). 

(a) There were two Johns — the apostle and the Elder. 
The name ' elder ’ attached to the person of the latter in 
a pre-eminent degree. In the circle of his adherents he 
was named * the Elder,’ kolt' i&xtyt perhaps so much 
so that his proper name, John, was even found super- 
fluous. He was a ‘ disciple of the Lord ’ (/xa$7]T^t rov 
Kvplov) in the wider sense of the word (§ 4 e). It was 
he who, towards the end of the first century, acquired 
the leading position in Ephesus of which we read, and 
he it was that was heard by Polycarp, who spoke of him 
to the youthful Irenaeus. In speaking of him Polycarp 
was wont to call him a ' disciple of the Lord. ’ This is the 
expression which is responsible for the misunderstanding 
of Irenaeus that he was an apostle. 1 This conjecture, 
however bold it may appear, is confirmed by the fact, 
also established by Zahn, that Irenaeus regularly calls 
this John ‘ disciple of the Lord ’ while yet he always 
applies the word ‘apostle’ to Paul. Similarly Poly- 
crates, the other chief witness for the Ephesian residence 
of the apostle John, designates the latter not as ‘ apostle ’ 
but only as ‘witness and teacher’ ( fidprvs icai dcddoKaXos) 
(cp the passages of Eusebius cited in § 3). 

Eusebius in his Chronicle (ad annum Abrah. 2114; ed. 
SchOne, ii. p. 162) still copied the error of Irenaeus, that Papias 
had been a disciple of the apostle John. Had he not subse- 
quently noticed it as he was composing his Ecclesiastical 
History and preserved for us the most important words of 
Papias, we should have been for ever condemned to remain 
under the dominion of this mistake. 

(b) Eusebius, however, did not draw the further con- 
sequence which follows for Polycarp also, from his 
discovery of the error of Irenaeus. Irenaeus calls Papias 
the hearer of John and companion of Polycarp. Now, 
as he regards Polycarp also as a hearer of the apostle, 
it cannot be open to doubt that he regards the two as 
companions for the reason that both were hearers of 
one and the same master. What has now been ascer- 
tained as regards Papias will in that case hold good for 
Poly carp also ; his master was not the apostle, as 
Eusebius still (HE iii. 36 1) assumes, but the Elder. 

(c) Confusion was introduced into the question by 
Dionysius of Alexandria, who (in Eus. HE vii. 25 x 6 ) 
took the statement that two graves of ‘John’ at 
Ephesus were spoken of as basis for the conjecture that 
therefore two prominent men of the name of John had 
been contemporaries in that city (in reality of course 
there may very readily have been two places to which, 
according to different traditions, the grave of the one 
John was conjecturally assigned). By the one John he 
understood the apostle, by the other some John of Asia 
Minor. Eusebius (HE iii. 39 s / ) carried the hypothesis 
further, that this second John was John the Elder. 
The conservative theologians, also, are rightly agreed 
in pronouncing against the contemporary presence of 
two Johns in Ephesus, inasmuch as the contemporary 
activity of two men of such outstanding rank is nowhere 
affirmed, and indeed is excluded by the universal tradition 
of one Ephesian John. All the more remarkable is their 
error in declaring the one Ephesian John to have been 
the apostle, and in eliminating the Elder alik#» from the 
words of Papias and from history. Both Johns existed ; 
but this established fact can be harmonised with the 
leading position of the one in Ephesus where he brooks 
no rival only on the hypothesis that the apostle carried 

1 How little need there is for scruple in attributing to Irenaeus 
a misunderstanding even of the words of Polycarp is taught by 
the following circumstance : the one detail which he gives as 
from the mouth of Polycarp about John (the encounter of John 
with Cerinthus, see f 8), Irenaeus on his own showing had not 
himself heard, but had come to know it indirectly. 
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on his labours, and closed his life, elsewhere. But in 
this case it is by no means difficult to suppose that he 
died a martyr’s death. As regards most of the apostles, 
we know nothing either of their later activities, or of 
the manner in which they came by their death. The 
sooner the veneration of the church concentrated itself 
upon the John of Asia Minor, all the more readily 
could the son of Zebedee pass into oblivion. 

In proportion as this confusion gained currency 
does it become easy to understand how an abundance 
8 Other later tra ditfcm should gather around the 
name °f John, by which essentially 
the John of Ephesus was understood. 


John, when he went to take a bath in Ephesus, and saw 
Cerinthus within, rushed away from the room without bathing, 
uttering the words ‘ Let us flee, lest the room should indeed fall 
in, for Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within.’ Clement 
of Alexandria (Quis div. salv. 42959 f. ; also ap. Eus. HE iii. 
285-19) is our authority for the pretty story that John had con- 
verted a certain youth, and, after he had relapsed and become a 
robber, won him back by allowing himself to be made a captive 
by the robber-band and thus coming into touch with him again. 
We owe to Jerome (on Gal. 610) the story that in advanced age 
John was still able once and again in the congregation to say, 
‘filioli, diligite alterutrum.’ 

(&) The piost important of the remaining traditions are these : 
John remained a virgin till his death ; when he intended 
marrying, or when his father wished him to marry, he was 
warned against it by a divine voice. He was compelled to 
drink a cup of poison, and was plunged into a cauldron of 
boiling oil, but in both cases passed the ordeal unharmed. 
After one or other of these experiences he was banished in 
the reign of Domitian to the isle of Patmos ; under Nerva he 
was allowed to return to Ephesus. A large number of miracles 
of most various kinds are ascribed to him. At last he caused a 
grave to be dug for himself, laid himself down in it and died. 
On the following day his body was no longer to be found. 

Lipsius (Apocr. Apostelgesch. 1 348-542, ’83, and else- 
where) refers all the traditions enumerated in § 8 b to a 
o rVariilrfli+v work that still survives in fragments (or 
* of these ^ catholic redactions), 1 the Acta Johannis 
traditions w ^ c k f° rme d a part of the ireplodot 
* tCjv &TTo<TTb\(j)v ( 1 Wanderings of the 
apostles’) ascribed to Leucius (Charinus), of Gnostic 
origin, and dating from somewhere between 160 and 
170 A. D. Zahn, who in his edition of the Acta Johannis 
in 1880 had sought to establish the year 130 a.d. as 
its date, had already in his Gesck. d. Kanons , 2856-865, 
’92, accepted the view of Lipsius as to the date, and 
after the publication of further portions of this text 2 has 
also conceded that it had its origin in the school of the 
Gnostic Valentinus (Forsch. 6 14-18, and already in Neue 
kirchl. Ztschr . , ’99, pp. 191-218). 

For the spirit in which this work is conceived we may perhaps 
point to the story to the effect that John once in an mn found 
his bed swarming with vermin. He ordered them out of the 
chamber for the night. To the great astonishment of his 
companions, who had ridiculed him, on the following morning 
they saw the whole band of banished inmates waitmg before 
the chamber door till John should allow them to return. 

In the case of several of the other stories the manner 


of their origin is very transparent. Lifelong virginity 
is the ideal of manhood in the Apocalypse (Rev. 14 4), 
of which ‘John’ is the author. A martyrdom was 
foretold for him as well as for his brother James by 
Jesus according to Mk. 1038/’. = Mt. 2O22/. To the 
figurative ‘baptism’ of which Jesus here speaks the 
baptism in boiling oil corresponds in a literal sense as 
exactly as possible, just as the ‘ cup ’ corresponds to the 
draught of poison. Of John’s drinking of that cup 
without harm tradition preserved a precedent in what 
was related of Justus Barsabbas, regarding whom 
Papias told a like story (ap. Eus. HE iii. 399). The 
banishment to Patmos is open to very grave suspicion 


1 In the ecclesiastical redaction, the miracle of the boiling 
oil was, according to Lipsius, transferred from Ephesus to 
Rome ; th at of the cup of poison, on the other hand, from Rome 
to Ephesus. 

8 James, Texts and Studies, v. 1, ’97, pp. 1-25 ; cp 144-154. as 
also Acta apost. apocr. ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, u. 1, 98, pp. 
z6o-2x6. 


that it arose out of a misunderstanding of Rev. I9. 
The words ‘ I was on the isle of Patmos for the word 
of God and the testimony of Jesus ’ by no means 
necessarily imply a banishment ; it is also possible that 
they may be intended to describe a voluntary journey 
either in flight after having freely declared the word 
of God and the testimony concerning Jesus, or for 
missionary purposes. 

B. — AUTHORSHIP OF THE APOCALYPSE 

Coming now to the question whether the apostle 
John (or, on the other assumption, the Elder) was the 

10. Authorship auth ° r ° f a >> the five NT writings 
Of the whole ascribed t0 J ohn * as regards the Apo- 
calypse we must in the first instance 
proceed on the assumption that the book is a unity. 

(a) On this assumption the spirit of the entire book can 
be urged as an argument for the apostle’s authorship : its 
eschatological contents, its Jewish-Christian character, 
its view of the Gentiles who are becoming Christians as 
proselytes who are being added to the twelve tribes of 
Israel (7 9-17) while yet the whole people of God continues 
to be represented as numbering twelve times twelve 
thousand ( 14 1), its violent irreconcilable hostility to the 
enemies in the outside world ( 11 18 148 -n 166 186 - 8 ) as 
well as to the false teachers within the churches (2614/. 
20-22). The fiery prophetic utterance which the writer 
employs need not surprise us even in advanced old age, 
in a man who, we are to suppose, had cherished thoughts 
like these all his life long. Nor need we wonder at his 
calling himself not an apostle but only a minister of 
Christ and a prophet (1 x 229) ; for an apocalypse, it is 
only these last two attributes that come into account. 

(d) On the other hand, the reference to the sojourn in 
Patmos (I9) must not be taken as positive evidence for 
the apostle’s authorship (§ 9). The technical erudition 
manifested not only in an intimate acquaintance with 
the contents of the OT, but also in bold applications of 
these to new conditions, and in an arrangement of the 
entire apocalyptic material in a manner which may not 
indeed be exempt from criticism, but yet certainly is 
everywhere skilful, is not easily accounted for in the 
case of one who had formerly been a fisherman, and 
who in Acts 4 13 is described — and certainly correctly — 
as ‘ an unlearned and ignorant man ’ (AvBptotros dypd/x- 

(c) But, above all, in the case of an eye-witness of 
the life of Jesus one would have expected a livelier 
image of the personality of Christ than the Apocalypse 
offers. 

The Apocalypse designates Jesus on the one hand, it must be 
conceded, in the genuine manner of primitive Christianity, as 
the faithful witness (1 5 8 14), which, in accordance with 2 13 
17 6, we may interpret as referring to his martyr-death (cp 821), 
although it also remains possible that the word denotes his 
witness to truth by oral revelation ; it calls him the Holy and 
True (8 7 14 19 n) ; it alludes to his Judaean origin and Davidio 
descent (65 22x6); it claims for him that he has the Holy 
Spirit, only in the form that he possesses the seven spirits 
of God (8 1 5 6) into which the spirit of God is divided according 
to I4 45 66; and in 14 14 Jl it represents him in his exalted 
state as an angel, not as any higher being. On the. other hand, 
it not only ascribes divine honours to him after his exaltation 
(1 5 58 14, etc.)— which need not surprise us ;— not only praises 
him in a doxology which is comparable to those given to God 
(16 5 12 /. 7 10 12) ; it also assumes his pre-existence as a matter 
of course and in that pre-existence it gives him the predicate, A 
and 0, which is given to God himself (22x2, cp 1x7 28 as 
also 1 8 21 6) ; indeed in the very same verse ( 3 14) in which it 


the sense that he is the first creature created by God, it represents 
a high claim ; but it can also be meant in the active sense, thus 
designating him as a self- active principle in the creation of 
the world, as in 1 Cor. 8 6 Col. 1 16-18 Heb. 1 2 and elsewhere. 
The figures under which the author represents the appearance 
of Christ are partly taken from the OT (as 1 13-20), and partly 
dependent on NT theological theories (as 5 6). In order to 
realise how little the author was in possession of any concrete 
living image of the personality of Jesus we have only to look at 
any picture professedly based on 1 13-20, or try to visualise to 
our own imaginations what is described in 5 6 /i 6 x ff . — how a 
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lamb standing as though it bad been slain, having seven horns 
and seven eves, comes and takes out of the hand of God a book 
and opens the seals thereof. 

(d) Finally, the Apocalypse speaks (18 ao) of the twelve 
apostles in a quite objective way, without any hint that 
the author himself is one of them, and in 21 14 it describes 
them as the foundations of the Church of the latter days 
in a way which does not speak for the modesty of the 
author if he himself was of their number. 

( e ) Most of these difficulties, however, disappear as soon 
as we think of the Elder, not of the apostle, as the author 
of the book ; and the attitude of authority towards the 
churohes of Asia Minor assumed in 2 /. also speaks for 
the former — always on the assumption that it was he, 
not the apostle, who held this position there. 

If, however, it has to be conceded that the Apocalypse 
is not a unity — and it is hardly likely that it will long be 

11 Of narta. P 08 ^^ 10 this conclusion — then 
11. v pares. t j ie question alters itself to this ; whether 
the apostle or the Elder was the last editor of the whole 
book or the original author of any portion of it. Here 
all that can be said is that the John of Asia Minor, by 
whom, as we have seen, it is easier to suppose the Elder 
than the apostle to be meant, comes into consideration 
first of all as possible author of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches in 2 f These, however, have only a loose con- 
nection with what properly forms the body of the book 
which contains the prophecies concerning the last times 
( 4 1-22 5) ; it isonly with 21 1-22 5 that they show observable 
contact in some isolated expressions. That they should 
have arisen separately is hardly likely, for in that case all 
the seven would not have been written — as we must never- 
theless suppose them to havebeen — in one corpus, buteach 
one would have been addressed to its proper destina- 
tion. They become more intelligible when regarded as 
a preliminary writing prefixed to the rest of the book 
after it had been completed, and designed to introduce 
to a particular circle of readers the more strictly 
apocalyptic book. If this be so, we do best in assign- 
ing them to the redactor of the whole ; but in that case 
we must be all the more cautious how we attribute to him 
definite portions of the rest of the book — to attempt 
which, moreover, we have no means at our disposal. 
But, further, not even the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches can with certainty be ascribed to the Elder ; 
they may have been written by another in his name. 

The one question left, if we take into account what is 
said under Apocalypse, is as to whether the author 
to k ***-.. • t Apocalypse may be identical with 

Atoc* alM the author of the Fourth Gos ^ and 

anthOT of Oosp. of th f.J ohannine E P istles - 1 ? le answer 

ftndEDD? to thls q uestlon becomes important 

ta\ nJuml * n our investigation of the Apocalypse 

' * U * MT * L if t j, e authorship of the Gospel and 
Epistles is more easily determined than that of the 
Apocalypse, and vice versa. A glance at the four 
possibilities here will be instructive. Apart from theo- 
logians who feel themselves bound to the strictest 
conservatism, B. Weiss stands alone in attributing the 
Gospel and the Epistles as well as the Apocalypse to 
the apostle ; the Gospel and the Epistles, or at least 
the First Epistle, but not the Apocalypse, are attributed 
to the apostle by the 'mediating' school, as they formerly 
were by the rationalists ; the Apocalypse, but not the 
Gospel and the Epistles, by the earlier representatives 
of the Tilbingen school down to Hilgenfeld and Krenkel 
(Der Apostel Johannes , ’71) ; by all the later critics not 
one of the Johannine writings is given to the apostle, 
the Apocalypse even having been already assigned 
to another author before its unity had been given up. 
We find a critic of so early a date as De Wette writing 
" In NT criticism nothing is more certain than that the 
apostle John, if he was author of the Gospel and the 
Epistles, did not write the Apocalypse, and conversely. " 
The same thing had already been argued by Dionysius 
of Alexandria (ap. Eus. HE 7 as) in a manner that, 


when we consider his time, must be regarded as notably 
scientific. The authorship of the Apocalypse is in this 
case, however, prejudged to a certain extent only when 
the Gospel and the Epistles are attributed to the apostle, 
and conversely. 

The difference between the Apocalypse and the 

Fo i U l h , GoSpel 80 far “ 

'' and style are concerned can hardly 

be stated too strongly. 

Grammatically, the Greek of the Gospel, if not particularly 
good, is at least from the point, of view of that period not 
open to positive objection ; the Apocalypse on the other hand 
exhibits the most flagrant solecisms. F or example, the apposition 
to any case whatever is given in the nominative, 1 and there i* no 
hesitation in adding the article to a verhal form or in making a 
nominative dependent on the preposition a *6 (are 6 S»v teat & 
>V Kai o ipxojitvot. 1 4). The Gospel displays a Hebraizing 
character only in the syntax of its sentences (simple co-ordina- 
tion), the Apocalypse to a very much greater extent. As for 
the vocabulary we single out only a few expressions : the Gospel 
has ^tvonfSt the Apocalypse ; similarly the Gospel and 

Apocalypse have, respectively, ISov ; jctkritoc. oucovfi/tnf ; the 

Gospel has rev kmt/jlov or trotnqpfc for the devil, while from 

the detailed enumeration of all the predicates of the devil in 
Rev. 129, these two expression* are absent ; the Gospel^ has 
mortveiv (almost 100 times) and ofioXeytiv, the Apocalypse « x €iy 
ttj v tiaprvpiav ‘Iijoov. Equally worthy of notice is the absence 
in the Apocalypse of certain particles which are of very frequent 
occurrence in the Gospel : xa 0 wf, fury, fieVrot, ramw, srwirorc, 
wf in the temporal sense, Iva referring hack to a demon- 
strative (as Jn. 15 xz). Withal, the difference between the 
spheres of thought in the two writings is vividly ijjustrated 
when it is noted how favourite ideas in the c 


t one are totally absent 
from the other — such ideas as * Lord God Almighty ’ (*vp*os,o fro* 
6 travroicpaTutp), or ‘ patience ' (vwonovrj) in the GospeL in a 
secondary meaning, o-xorm, <Jw»j aicinos, mfiara, 0 «aav«u, pcVcc r 
tv rua, airoAAvarlou (said of men) in the Apocalypse. 

This observation, however, must be extended much 
. . q . more widely. Even where it cannot 
1 f -nm htT k® lraced * n tlie mere vocabulary, the 
0 thought-substance in the two writings 

is in many ways fundamentally different. 

(a) So, for example, in what is the main thing so 
far as the Apocalypse is concerned — the eschatology. 
It is only in isolated passages, and these moreover not 
free from the suspicion of interpolation, that the Gospel 
still shows the conception — so familiar to the Apoca- 
lypse as to the whole of primitive Christendom — of a 
general Judgment at the end of time, and a bodily 
resurrection (§ 28^). On the other hand, special 
features of the Apocalypse, such as those of the detailed 
events before the end of the world and those of the millen- 


nium, are in the same degree foreign to the Gospel as is 
the doctrine of the return of Christ with a heavenly host 
for the destruction of his enemies in battle ( 19 n-ai), 
and the presupposition that the state of blessedness 
will be established upon earth — if even upon a renewed 
earth (Rev. 20 4-6 21 x xo) — which is directly contradicted 
by Jn. 14 if . , w'here this state is to be looked for in heaven. 
The First Epistle comes a degree nearer to the expecta- 
tions of primitive Christendom (§ 59) ; but the main 
idea of the Apocalypse, that a definite personality will 
come forward as Antichrist, is even there (1 Jn. 2 18 aa 
43) mentioned only for the purpose of saying that the 
prediction has been fulfilled by the rise of gnosticism, 
in other words the idea is gently set aside. 

(d) The Universality of salvation is for the Gospel a 
matter of course (§ 27). In the Apocalypse, on the 
other hand, one can still clearly perceive how the 
Jewish people continues to be regarded as the chosen 
race, and the believing Gentiles are ranked with it, not 
on principle but only in consequence of their having 
acquitted themselves also as good Christians under 
persecution (7 14/. § 1 oa). ‘Jew’ in Rev.2 9 89 is a 
name of honour, in the Gospel it carries some note of 
depreciation (§ 19). 

( c ) As regards the Person of Christ the metaphysical 
expressions cited in § 10 c approximate the point of view 
of the Fourth Gospel ; but this approximation is not 


. 1 ? ,a ?*4 14 ia. By this the ’Arriira of 

inttead of Avrora* is shown to be the correct reeding. Cp 
WH, App. 
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nearly so great as to amount to equivalence. The 
difference lies not merely, as might perhaps be sug- 
gested, in this— that the Gospel has to speak for the 
most part of Christ on the earth whereas the Apocalypse 
is speaking of him as exalted in heaven. Even as 
regards the pre-existence of which both speak it has to 
be remarked that the Apocalypse has here only adopted 
certain expressions without allowing them to have any 
very noticeable effect upon the general view of things, 
whilst the Gospel is completely dominated by the idea of 
the Logos. 

Great importance has been attached to the fact that in Rev. 
19 13 Christ is expressly called * the word of God * (6 \6y os tow 
0€ov). Even if this fact is to be recognised we must not forget 
that it by no means necessarily involves full coincidence with 
the thought of the Gospel Such coincidence would even in 
fact be very unlikely, since elsewhere in the Apocalypse we do 
not find the faintest trace of Alexandrian ideas. # Here accord- 
ingly it might seem necessary to resort in the first instance to the 
explanation which we are constrained to reject in the case of 
the Gospel (| 31) — namely that the expression ‘ the word of 
God ' is taken from the OT or the Palestinian theology. Only, 
even where they were not prepared to give up the unity of the 
Apocalypse altogether scholars ought lone ago to have per- 
ceived that 19 13J ‘and his name is called The Word of God ' is 
a gloss. Immediately before we are told (19 12) that no one 
knoweth his name but he himself. How could the author 
proceed immediately to give his name? But nothing could 
have been more natural than that an old reader who believed 
himself to be in possession of the name (possibly from the 
Fourth Gospel) should have written the answer to the riddle on 
the margin ; the next copyist took it for an integral part of the 
text that had been accidentally omitted and accordingly inserted 
it. Indeed, we must perhaps go even further. In 19 n also we 
find a name of Christ .* * the Faithful and True,’ in 19 16 another : 
* King of kings and Lord of lords ' ; of this last we are expressly 
told that it was written upon his mantle and upon his thigh. 
This does not harmonise with v. 12 and must probably also l>e 
regarded as an interpolation. 


(d) Among the various points of connection, there- 
fore, which in spite of all differences we are able to 
trace between the Apocalypse and the Gospel the use of 
the name 1 logos' cannot be reckoned as one. Nor do 
those which are left by any means amount to a proof 
of identity of authorship. In both writings Christ 
appears as the lamb ; but the Apocalypse invariably 
uses dpWov, the Gospel invariably (except in 21 15) 
anvbs. In the New Jerusalem ( Rev. 21 24 22 if 5) bread, 
water, and light are mentioned as the highest blessings ; 
in the Gospel (Jn. 648 414812) Christ himself is repre- 
sented as bread, water, and light ; and so far as light 
is concerned Rev. 21 23 has already led the way in this. 
Baur found himself able to speak of the Gospel as the 
spiritualised Apocalypse. Thoma could call it the 
Anti-Apocalypse ( ZAVT'77 , pp. 289-341). By this 
is not meant that the two writings as regards their inner 
substance are actually very near one another ; the long 
journey that has to be travelled in clearing up the lines 
of connection and effecting this spiritualisation of ideas 
shows only how far apart the two really are. 

The attempt even to carry the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse back to one and the same circle or one and 


15. Conclusion. 


the same school, though suggested 
by the tradition which assigns them 


to one and the same author, is therefore a bold one. 


It will be much more correct to say that the author of 
the Gospel was acquainted with the Apocalypse and 
took help from it so far as was compatible with the 
fundamental differences in their points of view. On 
account of the dependence thus indicated it will be safe 
to assume that the Apocalypse was a valued book in 
the circles in which the author of the Gospel moved, 
and that he arose in that environment and atmosphere. 
So far therefore it is possible for criticism to recognise 
in a qualified way the justice of the tradition as to the 
origin of the two writings in a common source ; but the 
complete difference in trend of thought must on no 
acount be lost sight of. 


Of those who still maintain oneness of authorship for the two, 
the least favourable position is taken by those who hold them to 
have been written more or less contemporaneously ; but hardly 
less favourable is that of those who, in order to be able to maintain 
the date 95-96 A.D., assigned by Irenseus to the Apocalypse, 
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think of the Gospel as the earlier of the two. The only rela- 
tively conceivable hypothesis is that which postulates the other 
order and a transition from the ideas of the Apocalypse to those 
of the Gospel. As, however, it is impossible to assign the Apoca- 
lypse to any date earlier than 68, the Gospel must on the assump- 
tion of apostolic authorship belong to a period after the author’s 
sixtieth year — a period within which the acquirement of un- 
objectionable Greek, not to speak of so revolutionary a change 
in the whole world of ideas, even if conceivable in his earlier 
years, becomes a psychological impossibility. 

C.— THE FOURTH GOSPEL 

The question whether the Fourth Gospel was written 
by John the apostle, which we shall here, for convenience 
16. Method sa ^ e ’ * n accor dance with the accepted 
of enauirv. P hra f eolo gy* 0411 question of its 
^ genuineness (although the apostle’s 
authorship is claimed for it only by tradition), cannot 
be determined apart from the question of its historicity. 
It would be utterly unscientific to begin by confining 
ourselves to a proof that the tradition of the Johannine 
authorship was not open to fatal objection and then 
— supposing this to be made out — forthwith to claim 
for the contents of the Fourth Gospel a strictly historical 
character throughout without further question. Even 
defenders of the genuineness have conceded the pos- 
sibility of more or less serious lapses of memory in the 
aged apostle (§ 55 d). The question of the historicity, 
therefore, is ultimately the more important of the two, 
if we bear in mind what must be the final object of all 
enquiry into the gospels, namely the elucidation of the 
life of Jesus. As a matter of fact there have been 
scholars who have maintained that the Fourth Gospel 
was not the work of the apostle and yet is trustworthy 
throughout, or that it rests upon communications re- 
ceived from the apostle or some other eye-witness 
and therefore is partly trustworthy partly not (§ 55 b c). 
The question of historicity becomes, on any such 
hypotheses as these last, not merely an end in itself but 
also a means of determining the authorship. The same 
remark applies when the complete genuineness is under 
consideration. U nimportant deviations from historicity, 
on the view just mentioned, do not make belief in the 
genuineness impossible ; but serious deviations do. 

As regards the historicity, our most important line 
of research is that of comparison with the synoptists. 
In proportion as tradition concerning the authorship is 
uncertain, must we rely all the more upon this means 
of arriving at knowledge. Of course we must not 
begin by postulating for the synoptists the higher degree 
of historicity any more than by making a similar 
claim for the Fourth Gospel The immediate object of 
the comparison must be to ascertain what the differences 
are ; if any of these are foimd to be irreconcilable, we 
shall then have to ask, in the first place, which of the 
two representations deserves the preference, and then, 
next, whether the less preferable can have come from 
an eye-witness. At the same time, it is obvious that 
the comparison must not in the main deal with details 
merely, for in every single detail some error may well 
be regarded as excusable ; rather must it pass in review 
the plan and character of the two sets of writings viewed 
broadly and as a whole. 

Such a comparison will, at the very outset, disclose a 
fundamental divergence in the picture presented of one 
it Th most P roni * nent subordinate figures 

Ra* tisL in ttie go 5 *** narrative. In the synoptists 
Baptist. j Q j in t jj e Baptist ^ a personality of real 
interest even quite apart from his relation to Jesus. 
Brief as are the synoptists' notices concerning John, 
they still contain a complete life-history full of dramatic 
crises. It is not his tragical death alone that compels 
the reader’s sympathy ; we are interested in him quite 
as much by reason of his uncertainty as to whether or 
not he ought to recognise in Jesus the Messiah (Mt 
11 2/.). See John the Baptist. That he was re- 
luctant to baptise Jesus is plainly an addition of Ml 
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(3x4/) ; Mk. and Lk. know nothing of it According 
to Mk. , John did not, even in the very act of baptising, 
receive any revelation of the exalted dignity of Jesus 
(Gospels, § 137 a, end) ; and this is undoubtedly the 
true state of the case, for no one would have invented 
such a representation, if the descent of the Holy Spirit 
and the heavenly voice as described in Lk. and even 
in Mt had been noticeable to every one 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, it is precisely the 
representation of ML that is fundamental ; in fact it is 
essentially heightened. From the very first John knows 
not only the high dignity of Jesus and his destiny to 
become the redeemer of the whole world (Ia7 29), but 
even his pre-existence (1x530). The title of Messiah 
is implicitly offered to him, in order that he may refuse 
it in the most categorical manner (1x9-23 828). The 
effect is a diminution of John s personal significance to 
such an extent that the only function left him is that of 
bearing testimony to Jesus (16-8x5 23). Even his baptis- 
ing work is felt to be important, not as being of value to 
those who sought baptism, but as being a means of 
making Jesus known (12631). Of his preaching of re- 
pentance absolutely no mention at all is made. Yet in 
bis baptism Jesus receives nothing which he did not 
previously possess ; on the contrary, it is not related at 
all, and there is a good reason for the omission (§26). 
The descent of the Spirit is alone mentioned, yet not 
as a divine gift bestowed on Jesus but only as a token 
for the Baptist whereby he is able to recognise Jesus as 
the Messiah (I32/. ). His question at a later date, 
whether Jesus really be the Messiah (Mt. 11 a/), is in 
the Fourth Gospel impossible. In short, in place of 
the personality — powerful, yet limited in its horizon and 
therefore exposed to tragic conflicts (and in all these 
respects a personality that cannot have been invented) — 
whom we have in the synoptists, we find in the Fourth 
Gospel nothing more than a subsidiary figure introduced 
to make known the majesty of Jesus — a figure endowed 
with supernatural knowledge indeed, but always mono- 
tonously the same and historically quite colourless. 

Turning now to what we are told concerning Jesus 
himself, we are struck first by the difference between 
13. of tb® synoptists and the Fourth Gospel as 

m ..f to the scene of Jesus’ public activity, 
of tan* mUst in the synopsis Jesus does not 
come to Judaea save for the Passover at 
which he suffered, in the Fourth Gospel Judaea is the 
scene of by far the greater part of his ministry. Into 
Galilee he makes only comparatively brief excursions 
(2i-xa 4 43-5 x 6 x-7 14)- Indeed, according to 444, when 
fairly interpreted, Judaea, not Galilee, is represented as 
his home. If indeed, especially in view of Mt 2337 
Lk. 1334, it cannot be definitely said that the synoptists 
leave no room for earlier visits of Jesus to Jerusalem, what 
has just been stated seems to admit of the explanation 
that the Fourth Gospel is designed as a supplement 
to the synoptists. This view, however, cannot be 
carried out. To begin with, the Fourth Gospel does 
not confine itself to giving supplementary matter ; it 
repeats synoptic narratives such as those of the Feeding 
of the Multitudes, the Walking on the Sea, and 
the Healing of the Nobleman's Son (another version 
of that of the servant [or son] of the centurion at 
Capernaum [$ aoc]). Further, so long a sojourn of 
of Jesus in Judaea as is depicted in the Fourth Gospel 
is is no way reconcilable with the representation of 
the synoptists, and still less is the representation that 
before his last passover Jesus had stayed in Jerusalem 
at least from the preceding winter onwards (10»). 

No less divergent are the representations of the 
19 . Order at ^3 rDO P t ' sts **>4 the Fourth Gospel as to 
nrinciiial *** or( ^ er principal events in the 

public life of Jesus. The cleansing of 
irablic life. *** "Web. according to the 

placed in Jn, (213-22) at the beginning of his ministry. It 
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is thus quite divested of the importance it has in the other 
account as bringing the hatred of the authorities to the 
explosive point; it has no outward consequences. 
Nor is the harmonistic expedient of any avail — that the 
cleansing happened twice and with quite opposite 
results on the two occasions. The confliot of Jesus 
with the Jews arises, it is true, in Ju. at the very 
beginning of his ministry ; but all attempts to lay hold 
of him prove failures, without any explanation being 
given beyond the very vague and general one that his 
hour was not yet come (73044 82059 1039 12 36). The 
representation, however, that thus between Jesus and 
the Jews — i.e., not only the ruling classes but also his 
ordinary Jewish audiences — a relation of complete anti- 
pathy subsisted from the outset, does not harmonise 
with what we gather from the synoptists. Jn. alludes 
to the hearers of Jesus as ‘the Jews’ ( 2 i 8 s»o 5 x 6 641 
and often) as if Jesus were not himself one sprung from 
their midst ; he speaks of feasts of the Jews ( 2 13 5 1 64 
7 a 11 55); be represents Jesus as saying 'your law’ 
(817 1034, cp 1625), as if Jesus had nothing to do with 
either feast or law ; and as early as 1 xx the full con- 
demnation of the entire people is already pronounced, 
and so again 82124 1238-40. Nor is this cancelled, 
though it is repeatedly said that many believed in him ; 
Jesus could not otherwise have found opportunity to 
carry on and develop his message. 

As regards Jesus' relations with his disciples, the con- 
I fession of Peter (Jn. 668/ Mk. 829) is wholly deprived 
of its importance as a new discovery and 4s an achieve- 
I ment if Jesus already at the calling of the first disciples 
(1 41 4549) or even earlier still by the Baptist himself 
( 16-8 15 23 26 29-34) had been acknowledged as Son of 
God. Finally — to confine ourselves only to points of 
first importance —the Raising of Lazarus brings into 
the narrative of John, as compared with that of the 
synoptists, not only a wholly new event, but also a 
wholly new reason for the persecution of Jesus (1145*53) 
which resulted in his death. In the synoptists the 
immediate cause of his arrest and condemnation was 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem and his cleansing of 
the temple. 

(a) As compared with the miracle narratives of the 
synoptists, those of the Fourth Gospel are essenti- 

20 Tha enhanced. None of the sick mentioned 
b y the synoptists as having been healed by 
Jesus is recorded to have lain under his 
infirmity for thirty -eight years (Jn. 5 $). The blind man 
who is healed has been blind from his birth (9 « ). Jesus 

walks across the whole lake, not over a portion of it 
only (621). Lazarus is not raised on the day of his 
death, like the daughter of Jairus or the son of the 
widow of Nain, but after four days have elapsed. 

This last point has a special significance. According to 
Jewish belief (Light foot, Her. Htbr. and WetUtein (both on Jn. 
11 39D the soul of the departed Ungers about the body for three 
days, ready to return into it if possible ; on the fourth day it 
definitively takes its departure because it secs that the counten- 
ance has wholly changed. For the same reason the identification 
of the body of a person whom one has known in life is held to 
be possible only tor the first three days ; after that the change 
is too great to admit of it. A further testimony to the prevalence 
of this view coming from a time very Mar that of Jesus, but 
unknown to the scholars mentioned above, wiU be found in (be 
Rest e/tk* tVenfi 4/ B*ruch , 9.1 This is also the reason why 


1 07**3: ' As Jeremiah was standing in the temple be became 
as one that gives up the ghost. Baruch and Abimelech (his 

*—*♦'* --- 1 * u — — — t: — u ““ig d ead . . . and 

buried, when, 

.. . , - — , s yet alive, for 

his soul will again enter into his body. And . . . they remained 
near his body for three days while they spake of this thing, and 
remained in uncertainty as to the hour at which he should arise. 
But after three days hts soul came into his body and he lifted 
op his voice in the midst of them all and said 1 Praise ye God,* 
Thus the Greek text in Harris (A#*/ Words e/Bmruch % 
89). The Ethiopic teat (Dill* Ckrrst \ moth.. '66. German by 
onus \ZWT,'i%, pp.ajo.a47J, and by K6nig(J7. m. Kr. 


three days until his soul returned (or, should return) into his 
body. And a voice was beard in the midst of them au “ Praise 
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Jemu on receiving word of the sickness of Lazarus does not 
hurry to his side at once, but lingers for two whole days. Thus 
hu love for Lazarus and the sisters of Lazarus is displayed not 
by the speed with which Jesus hastens to their relief, but con- 
trariwise by the delay which gives room for the working of a 
special and seemingly impossible miracle. 

( 6 ) No satisfactory explanation can ever be given as 
to why the synoptists should have nothing to say con- 
cerning this greatest of all miracles (§ 3 70), or yet of that 
which is expressly described as the first of his miracles 
at Cana, or of the healing of the man born blind, or 
of the miracle at Bethesda. The presence of all the 
disciples is expressly mentioned, both at Bethany and 
at Cana. On the other hand it is quite easy to under- 
stand why many miracles related by the synoptists are 
absent from the Fourth Gospel. The latter offers only 
one example of each class of miracle ; its aim is accord- 
ingly directed towards a careful selection. Healings of 
demoniacs, however, are wholly left out — in other 
words, precisely the kind of miracle which, according 
to Gospels (§ 144), could most confidently be ascribed 
to Jesus and which in point of fact are alone ascribed 
to him by criticism. 

(c) The selection of miracles, notwithstanding the fact 
that Jesus is stated in 223 62 731 11 47 20 30 to have 
wrought very many miracles, becomes intelligible most 
easily if each of the miracles particularised be held to 
have a symbolical meaning. Such a meaning is ex- 
pressly assigned to the raising of Lazarus ( 11 25/ ), to 
the healing of the man born blind (9539), and to the 
•feeding of the five thousand in the elucidation in 626/ 
30-63, where it is interpreted as having a veiled reference 
to the eucharist. With this clue it is no longer difficult 
to see that the miracle of walking upon the water which 
comes immediately afterwards is intended to signify 
that exaltation of Jesus above the limitations of space 
which is necessary in order to render possible the 
presence of his glorified body at every celebration of the 
eucharist. That the wine of Cana as compared with 
the water is intended to symbolise the superiority of the 
new religion over the old is equally plain. The thirty- 
eight years of the sick man at Bethesda show that he is 
an emblem of the Jewish people who had to wan’der for 
thirty-eight years in the wilderness (Dt 2 m); the five 
porches can without difficulty be interpreted as meaning 
the five books of Moses. Cp § 35 b-c. Lastly, in the 
case of the nobleman (446-54) the symbolical meaning 
of the narrative becomes evident as soon as attention is 
directed to its divergences from the story of the centurion 
of Capernaum in Mt. (85-13) and Lk. ( 7 i-io), which by 
almost universal agreement lies at its foundation (see 
Gospels, § 17/3). 

The centurion of the synoptists is a Gentile who excels, and 
puts to shame, the Jews by his faith. The nobleman of jn. is 

ye God,” ’ etc. Jeremiah’s return to life is, it will be seen, not 
directly stated here ; the words * Praise ye God,‘ etc., are not, 
according to this account, attributed to Jeremiah but to a 1 voice. * 
It is not till 1 10 that the Ethiopic text, in agreement with the 
Greek, names Jeremiah as the speaker. Which of the two texts 
is the more original it is not quite easy to determine, because 
the passage beginning with the words * Praise ye God is, or at 
least contains, a Christian interpolation, whilst the rest of the 
book, containing as it does no Christian ideas of any kind, but 
on the other hand laying stress on such Judaic conceptions as 
the removal of non- Jewish women, and that of the sacrifice at 
Jerusalem, must be held to be Jewish. Yet it will not be too 
bold to conjecture that the Ethiopic translator would hardly 
have passed over the bringing back to life of Jeremiah if he had 
found it in the text before him, and thus we may venture to 
hold that here, as in other places also (I&rris, 29 f.\ he repre- 
sents the more original form. We find him, then, giving quite 
explicit expression to the belief that for the space of three day’s 
the return of the soul to the body was considered possible. But 
even the Greek text does not bear the interpretation that this 
limit can be exceeded. 1 After three days * merely indicates the 
extreme limit within which the return to life could possibly be 
expected. , , 

Those critics who do not regard the resurrection of Jesus as 
an actual fact cite 9 K. 20 5 Hos. 6 a Jon. 2 x jl 17J as explaining 
why the resurrection was assigned to precisely the third day 
alter the death of Jesus. It is not impossible that these passages 
may have had their influence also on the Jewish belief with 
which we are now dealing. 
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in the service of Herod Anripas, and must therefore be regarded 
as a Jew, since the contrary is not stated. He also is distin- 
guished by bis faith, not, however, as being a heathen, but as 
being one who trusts the word of Jesus without looking for signs 
and wonders. At the outset, even he is reproached by Jeans as 
unable to believe without these. He has given no occasion for 
such a reproach. If, therefore, the reproach is not to be held to 
be unjust he must be taken as representing the Jewish people, 
who really deserve it. He clears himself, however, of the 
reproach. This being so, be represents, not the entire nation, 
but only those better members of the nation who intercede for 
the (spiritually) diseased. portion of their people. In the days 
of the fourth evangelist, in which it was no longer possible with 
one’s own eyes to see miracles wrought by Jesus, belief in the 
bare word of the Christian preacher came to be of the greatest 
importance, and an example of such belief is therefore here put 
forth. By the son of the centurion, then, we are to understand 
the spiritually and religiously diseased pare of the nation. This 
is the reason why the sufferer is not as m Lk. called the servant 
(fovAof) of the intercessor, but his son — a point which had been 
left doubtful by the ambiguous expression (mu?) of Mt. 

(d) The individual miracles ( 2 ii 454 62x4 9 16 1 2 x 8 ), 
and indeed the miracles of Jesus as a whole (2x3 82 
731 11 47 1237). are expressly spoken of as 'signs' 

( arj/ieta ), though the Jesus of the synoptists is repre- 
sented as having declined on principle to work 4 signs ' 
(Gospels, § 140/). In Jn. 2 i 8 630 Jesus is asked, as 
in Mk. 8 11 and parallels, to work miracles to attest his 
mission ; in Jn. , however, he does not decline as in the 
other case, but on the contrary promises (219) precisely 
the miracle of his resurrection. Belief that rests on 
mere miracles he often depreciates (448, etc.); but in 
536 626 10 25 38 14 11 he actually attaches to them a 
decisive importance. 

One of the most important differences between the 
synoptists and Jn. is that relating to the date of the 
crucifixion. 

(a) According to Mk. 14 12-16 Mt. 2617-19 Lk. 227-15 
the Last Supper of Jesus was the Jewish Passover meal 

__ .. . - which was partaken of on the evening 

CraeifixioH. of the I4th of Nisan - In strict Jewish 
reckoning this evening belongs to the 

15th of Nisan with which the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread began. Since, however, the leaven was removed 
from Jewish houses during the day-time of the 14th of 
Nisan, we can easily understand how it is that Mk. 14 12 
Mt. 2617 (cp Lk. 22 1 7) have come to speak of the 14th 
Nisan as being the first of the days of unleavened bread. 
It is equally certain that, according to Jn., the Last 
Supper was on the 13th of Nisan ( 13 i 29 I828 191431). 
If the synoptists are to be brought into harmony with 
the Johannine reckoning, the day on which the paschal 
lamb was wont to be slaughtered (Mk. 14 12 Lk.227) 
must have been the 13th, not the 14th of Nisan. If on 
the other hand Jn. is to be brought into harmony with 
the synoptists, then at the eating of the Paschal lamb 
the feast can not yet have begun (13 1 29) and 4 to eat 
the passover ’ (18 28) must be taken as meaning the 
meals taken during the seven days to the exclusion of 
that at which the paschal lamb was eaten. The in- 
credibly violent attempts that used to be made to bring 
about a reconciliation between the two representations 
no longer call for serious argument. 

(b) Some notice, however, must be taken of two 
attempts still made by scholars of repute to maintain 
the Johannine reckoning while conceding its incon- 
sistency with that of the synoptists. 

According to B. Weiss and Beyschlag the date of the Last 
Supper was on the 13th of Nisan, but nevertheless it was held 
as a passover meal. It is argued that since the afternoon of the 
14th of Nisan did not give time enough for the slaughter of the 
many lambs (in 65 A.D., according to Jos. BJv i. 9 3, § 434, there 
were 256,500 of them), some portion of them were slaughtered 
on the afternoon of the 13th, and thus it was possible for Jesus to 
keep the passover a day before the regular time. This theory, 
however, about the slaughtering of the lambs is not only m 
flattest contradiedon to the express words of Mk. 14 12 Lk. 22 7, 
according to which there was only one day on which the 
lambs were slaughtered, but also rests upon pure imagination. 
The slaughtering of the lambs was not the business of the 
priests ; it was the duty of die representative of each passover- 
guild (Philo, ViL Afcs. 3 29, and Decal. 30, ap. Mangey, 2 169 
and 206). Each such representative had thus only one lamb to 
slaughter, and all that the priests had to do was to receive the 
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blood in a bowl and pour it out by the altar. Moreover, time 
enough was secured on 14th Nisan by beginning the work of 
slaughtering, not towards sundown as Dl 166 enjoined, but in 
the afternoon — about a or 3 o'clock according to Jubil. 
4® 10 /. 19, Jos. B/\ i.9*, | 423, cp Ant. xiv. 4 3, § 65, or, 
according to later Jewish authorities, even so early as from 
1 a. 30 or x.30. Apart from this, however, an anticipatory 
participation in the passover meal would have been a direct 
violation of the law according to which any one who was unable 
to take part in the feast on the appointed day was bidden 
postpone it till the following month (Nu. 9 10-13, cp a Ch. 30 1-22). 
So far, moreover, as Jesus is concerned, such an anticipation 
would be intelligible only on the assumption that he knew 
beforehand quite definitely that he would not live to see the 
legally appointed evening (cp Prvt. Monatsheftc , 1699, pp. 
140-143). 

(c) According to Spitta ( Urckristentkum 1 231-228) the 
passage of Mk. on which the reckoning of the synoptists is 
based (14 12-16) is a later interpolation. According to 14 2, he 
contends, it was the intention of the authorities that Jesus 
should be made away with btfore the feast. As we are not 
told that this scheme failed, Mk. must have followed the 
Johannine chronology. It is, however, quite sufficient that 
Mk., in fact, informs us that nevertheless Jesus was not put 
to death before the feast. This tells us really all that Spitta 
finds lacking. Nor is Spitta on better ground when he 

urges that Mk. 14 17 does not connect itself with v. 16 — that 
Jesus could not come with the twelve if two of them had been 
sent on before to make ready the passover. As a matter of fact 
we cannot avoid supposing that the two had in the interval 
returned to report that the preparations had been made. Over 
and above this, Spitta has to assume that the interpolation in 
Mk. already Lay before Mt. and Lk., and further that there 
must have dropped out from Jn. a leaf in which the Last Supper 
of Jesus was described in agreement with the synoptic account 
(§ and, conversely, Spitta has to set down Jn. 651-59 as a 
later insertion. So many are the changes required In order to 
make his hypothesis work. 


As the discrepant accounts do not admit of recon- 
ciliation, it remains that we should choose between 

22 . Difficulties them - . Now ' .fading to the synop- 
- .. lists the crucifixion occurred on the 

ogynoptic fj rst da y G f lhe seven-days* feast, and 
°®^ < * this first day was in sanctity almost 
equal to a Sabbath. 

(<r) A judicial process in solemn form involving a 
capital charge could not, according to the Mishna, be 
begun on a day before a Sabbath, and thus also could 
not have been begun on the 14th of Nisan, for between 
the first and the second sitting, if a condemnation was 
to be arrived at, a night had to intervene. Any formal 
sentence of death, however, was beyond the competency 
of the synedrium, as the power of life and death lay in 
the hands of the Roman procurator. Brandt, one of 
the most acute and the most learned of the opponents 
of the synoptic (and the Johannine) chronology, who 
admits as historical nothing more than the bare fact 
that Jesus was crucified about the passover season, has 
conceded in his Evangelische Geschichte (pp. 55, 303, *93) 
that, legally considered, the proceedings before the 
synedrium would be unexceptionable if they were 
regarded merely as a preliminary enquiry to prepare 
the case for Pilate's hearing. And it must further 
be taken into account here how urgently time pressed. 
The project to make away with Jesus before the feast 
having failed, it was all the more necessary to get rid 
of him at the beginning of the feast before the people 
should have had time and opportunity to declare in his 
favour. Of Pilate one could rest assured that even on 
the feast-day he would not hesitate to repress any 
tumult. If he desecrated the day by an execution, the 
responsibility would not lie on the synedrium. 

[b) That Simon of Cyrene came ‘from the country' 
(dr dypov, Mk. 1 Sax Lk. 23 a 6 ) by no means implies that 
he had been working there. Many passover pilgrims, 
to the number of whom he would, as a Cyrenian, appear 
to have belonged, spent the night outside the city and 
simply came into it ' from the country.’ 

{c) The burial of Jesus would always have been more 
lawful on the 15th of Nisan than on the following 
Sabbath, which was held to be of superior sanctity ; 
but in any case it was unavoidable, in accordance with 
Dt. 21 22 f 

(d) The prohibition against leaving the festal chamber 


on the night of the passover (Ex. 12 a») was, from all 
that we can gather (see Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, 
8291/) no longer observed in Jesus* time. Very many 
pilgrims had their lodging during the feast outside the 
walls of Jerusalem. The prohibition in question there- 
fore could no longer be enforced. With reference to 
certain other inconvenient passover precepts also the 
rabbins found a way of escape by deciding that they 
were enjoined only for the passover in Egypt, not for 
that in Palestine. 

(e) That the women prepared ointments is stated 
only by Lk. (23 56) ; according to Mk. ( 16 1) they bought 
ointments only after the Sabbath was ended. Joseph, 
it is true, according to Mk, 15 46, bought a linen cloth. 
What we have to ask, however, in case such a pur- 
chase was forbidden by traditional prescription, is 
whether in the synoptic tradition recollection must on 
this account have gone wrong altogether as to the day 
of the death of Jesus, or whether it is not easier to 
suppose that a narrator who was no longer acquainted 
with the enactments of the law on the subject, fell into 
error on a single point — that of the purchase effected 


on a feast day. 

(/) The question as regards the swords carried by the 
company who arrested Jesus is similar (Mk. 14 43 48 Mt. 
2647 55 Lk. 2252). According to the Mishna {Shabbath 
624) it was unlawful to carry on the Sabbath day (and 
therefore, also, certainly, on the day of the passover) 
breastplate, helmet, greaves, sword, bow, shield (sling ?) 
or lance. It is equally certain, however, that the 
exercise of police functions on Sabbath, especially 
among the crowds present at the passover, was not 
allowed to be suspended by any such prohibition. It is 
not said that no kind of weapon whatever was to be 
allowed. Here also, no doubt. Rabbinical casuistry 
was equal to the occasion. Is it then imperative that 
we should suppose the statement about the swords to lx* 
correct and therefore that about the day to be incorrect ? 
Or is it not, in point of fact, quite easy to imagine that 
a narrator who was not accurately acquainted with the 
precepts of the Jewish law inadvertently gave to his true 
account of an armed company having been sent such a 
turn as implied that they were armed with swords ? 

{g) It is directly attested that the disciples of Jesus 
had swords among them (Mk. 14 47 Mt. 2651/. Lk. 
2249/). We may venture to suppose that they had 
provided themselves with these on the preceding days, 
already seeing cause to fear danger for Jesus and them- 
selves. It was certainly not without reason that Jesus 
according to Mk. 11 19 Mt. 21 17 Lk. 21 37 passed hi» 
nights, not in the city, but (presumably) in various 
places outside its walls — for otherwise his betrayal by 
Judas would hardly have been necessary. There is 
nothing to surprise us if the disciples did not lay their 
swords aside on the day when the danger was greatest. 
After having learned in so many other points to claim 
emancipation from the law, they can hardly have felt 
themselves bound to follow it with slavish literality 
precisely on this particular occasion. 

In the case of the Johannine date of the crucifixion 
we are in a position to give the unifying conception 
28 . wh j ch underlies it It is indicated 

nf tVi* Tnhamtist* in Jn. itself. 

date. (*) * n ft ft *aid tllal 

reason why the bones were not broken 
was in order that a scripture might be fulfilled. The 
scripture in question (Ex. 124$ Nu. 9 xa) has reference to 
the paschal lamb. Jesus then is presented as the anti- 
type to the paschal lamb in such a manner that this 
precept finds literal fulfilment in him. 

(b) But not this precept only. According to 19 x 4 
Jesus is at midday still before Pilate ; his death thus 
takes place in the afternoon, exactly at the time 
when (see § 21 b) the paschal lambs were wont to be 
slaughtered. However tempting it may be to suppose 
that the discrepancy with Mk. 15 a$ arises from a mere 
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oversight, the T of Mk. , which denoted the third hour, 
being misread by Jn. for a F representing the number 
six, or conversely (Gospels, § 14 a), it loses, when 
taken in connection with the other divergences of Jn. 
from the synoptists, all its attractiveness. 

(c) The anointing of Jesus happened, according to 
Jn. 12 1, six days before the passover, according to Mk. 
14 i = Mt. 2 ( 1 2 at most two days before it. This dis- 
crepancy also is significant. According to Ex. 12 3 the 
paschal lamb must be chosen on the 10th of Nisan. 
The evening on which it is eaten belongs, according to 
Jewish reckoning, to the 15th of Nisan. The 10th of 
Nisan is thus the fifth day before the passover. Now, 
the turn of expression in Jn. 12 « (EV, ‘six days before 
the passover ' ) is Roman : it pb ?£ ijfiepujp tov Trdax a 
according to the analogy of ante diem tertium Calcndas 
Matas. The Latin phiase of course denotes the 29th 
of April, both the first and the last days being included 
according to the Roman mode of reckoning. Applying 
the same principle to Jn. 12 1 we find that the 10th of 
Nisan is indicated, llere again, accordingly, Jesus is 
seen to be the antitype of the paschal lamb. For 
Greek examples see Winer, § 61 5 end. 

(</) The synoptists do not mention the lance-thrust, 
just as they pass over the omission to break the bones 
of the crucified Jesus. In Jn. (19 34 37) the lance thrust 
also is mentioned as a fulfilment of a scripture : ‘ they 
shall look on him whom they have pierced. ’ The mean- 
ing of the quotation is not at first sight plain, nor yet its 
connection with the statement that blood and water flowed 
from the wound. In spite of all efforts, no one has yet 
l**en able to show that blood and water actually do flow’ 
from a wound of this kind. But blood and w’ater are 
mentioned together also in x Jn. 56 . where it is said that 
Jesus Christ came by water and blood. Bv the water 
here, so far as the person of Jesus is concerned, we can 
hardly understand anything else than his baptism ; by 
the blood the atoning blood which he shed on the cross. 
The sequel in w. 7-9 shows, however, that what is 
l>eing spoken of is not merely the experience of his own 
life, but also that which he brings to believers. In that 
case the water denotes their baptism, and the meaning 
of the blood is best found in Jn. 653-56. It is the 
cucharistic blood. Jesus comes (1 Jn. 56 ) by the two 
sacraments which signify, partly reception into the 
Christian church, partly the continual renewal of a 
Christian standing. Now, the reference to water does 
not come into connection w'ith the idea of the paschal 
lamb ; but that to blood does. The reference to w ater 
thus carries us beyond the suggestions connected with 
the paschal lamb, indeed, but only shows all the more 
clearly that the account of the history is here dominated 
throughout by ideas. 

{e) That the l^ast Supper as related in the Fourth 
Gospel cannot have been a paschal meal is self-evident, 
and would not of itself give occasion to any doubts 
regarding Jn.’s chronology. Serious doubts, however, 
must arise when it is observed how the evangelist 
connects the interpretation of the Supper with his 
narrative of the Feeding of the Five Thousand (61-63) 
and thus makes it to have been given a year earlier than 
the date at which the event happened according to the 
synoptists. 

How impossible this version of the facts is can best be seen 
from the attempts to render it harmless. Many deny that the 
euchari&t is intended at all in chap. 6 ; but in view of the 
words in w . 51c- 56, and of the allusion, otherwise quite point- 
less, to thirst as well as hunger in v. 35, such a denial is quite 
useless. Spitta, accordingly, would delete vy. 51-59 (§ 21c); 
but r. 35, which he leaves untouched, raises its protest against 
fruch a critical proceeding. Arthur Wright (A Synopsis of the 
Gospels in Greek , ’96) assumes that Jesus instituted the ordin- 
ance of the Supper as early as the first passover of his ministry, 
at the second gave the exposition now found in Jn. 6, and at 
the third and last only adaed perhaps the command to continue 
its celebration. This is logical enough, but so gratuitous as to 
require no refutation. 

The next surprising thing in this connection is that 
Jn. reports absolutely nothing regarding the celebration 
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at the last supper. Spitta supposes the dropping out 
of a leaf which contained the missing account so exactly 
— neither more nor less — that the hiatus arising from 
want of connection remained unperceived. Not only 
is this hypothesis very bold ; it wholly fails to meet 
the case. One must go further, and confess that it 
is impossible to point to the place where the missing 
leaf ought to have come in. Jn. introduces in 
place of the celebration something quite new, namely 
the foot-washing. This is not accidental ; it is a 
manifestation of love, and the action takes place in the 
course of the meal. The meal thus takes the character 
of a love-feast, an agapi , and thereby becomes an 
excellent substitute for the supper ; in the primitive 
church, it is well known, agapg and Eucharist went 
together. When the matter is viewed in this light there 
is no further occasion to seek for a place in the gospel 
w here the account of the institution of the Eucharist 


may originally have stood. 

if) Thus w r e may take as lying at the foundation of 
the whole representation in the Fourth Gospel the idea 
which is thrown out by Paul only casually (1 Cor. 
57) : ‘as our passover Christ was sacrificed,* t 6 irdax a 
7}fjuov £tv$tj Xpiarof. Jn. carries it out in all its details. 
The more completely the precepts relating to the 
paschal lamb could be shown to have been fulfilled in 
Jesus, the more perfectly could it be held to have been 
demonstrated that the religion which rested on the pass- 
over as its foundation had been, by the will of God, set 
aside and its place taken by another. 

It may perhaps be matter of surprise that the ‘pneumatic* 
evangelist should attach weight to so literal a fulfilment of the 
Old Testament. Yet this is what he does also elsewhere. From 
Ps. 22 19 we find that Mk. 1624 Mt. 27^5 Lk. 23 34 have taken 
only the one detail that the soldiers divided the raiment of Jesus 
amongst themselves by lot. It is only Jn. (19 23^) who not 
only cites the passage verbatim, but also finds in the two 
members of the verse two separate facts, — viz., the dividing of the 
upper garment, and the casting of lots over the seamless under- 
garment. So also it is he who brings Ps. 69 22 into connection 
with the fact stated by the synoptists (Mk. 15 36 Mt.2748 Lk. 
2336) that they gave Jesus to drink on the cross, and who ex- 
pressly signalises the act as a fulfilment of a scripture (19 28). 

It is he too (2 17) who quotes from the same Psalm — the 69th 
—a citation not found in any of the synoptists, claiming that it 
found its fulfilment in Jesus, and gives four other citations, also 
not met with in the synoptists — m each case, moreover, with 
Mt.’s formula, ‘that it might be fulfilled,' etc., iva wXrjpna$fj 
k.t.A, (1238 13x8 I&25 17 12), as in 192428. It is he, too, who 
(without having been preceded by the synoptists) sees a type of 
Christ in the Serpent in the wilderness (814), a type of the 
Eucharist in the manna (631 f. 49 f 58), as also indeed he finds a 
type in Siloah (97), translating it by aireirraA/icVo? (cp Gospels, 
§§ 48 56). 


The position of the question, then, is this. In the 
case of the synoptists no one has ever yet been able to 
suggest any reason why they should 
have wished to change the date of 
the death of 1116 utmost 

date confro ted. that has 5^3 has been this — 


24 . 


that the disciples had no longer retained a precise re- 
collection of the day. It is difficult to understand how 
any one who adopts such a view can possibly attach 
any credence whatever to anything the synoptists 
say. This view, so damaging to the synoptists, is 
not at all the result, as such a view ought to be, of 
careful examination of their work or of appreciative 
consideration of the position of the authorities on 
whom they relied — on whose memories nothing surely 
could have imprinted itself so indelibly as the events 
of those last days. It owes its origin simply and 
solely to preference for the Fourth Gospel. Only in 
one case would it be compulsory to adopt it — if the 
synoptic date were proved to be impossible. But this 
it is far from being ; the difficulties on which emphasis 
is laid are in part only seeming, and in part admit 
of explanation by a very excusable error of tradition 
(§ 22). In the Fourth Gospel on the other hand it can 
be shown, point by point, that the representation of the 
history had to be given exactly as we find it there if it was 
to serve to set forth the given ideas. The sole question, 
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therefore is whether we shall make up our minds to 
recognise that this is what the Fourth Gospel does. 
This decision we must, however, make, unless the 
synoptic representation is to remain an insoluble riddle. 
Nor is such & decision, in view of the entire character 
of the Fourth Gospel, in the least difficult. Elsewhere 
also it devotes itself to the representation of ideas (see 
§ 20 c), and as regards the date of the crucifixion the 
coincidences with the precepts regarding the paschal lamb 
are so strong that on the assumption of literal historicity 
the position of Hengstenberg is inevitable— that God, 
or Jesus, with conscious intention, so ordered the events 
as to make them literally correspond to those precepts. 


The difference in character between the synoptic and 
the Johannine discourses of Jesus can hardly be over- 
stated, 

(a) As regards style— the synoptists give short say- 
ings, the Fourth Gospel long expositions. The Fourth 
30 . Gospel has no parables-not even in 

iittarni n raiar cha P S * 15 or 10 . In 106 the Saying of 
Jesus is called, not a ' parable ' (rapa- 
Ol fZoXJf), but a 4 proverb' (wapauLa : see 

Pakable). This is very appropriate. That Jesus 
should be a 1 door ' is an idea that it is impossible to 
visualise. By it is expressed— not by means of an 
image drawn from life, but by means of an artificial 
thought-allegory — the conception that Jesus, or, more 
strictly speaking, faith in Jesus, is the only means where- 
by one can enter into the Church and so into blessed- 
ness. In the Fourth Gospel the discourses of Jesus 
are distinguished so little from those of the Baptist or 
from those of the evangelist himself that commentators on 
such a passage, for example, as 827-36 are utterly at vari- 
ance on the question as to where the one ends and the 
other begins. 

(£) In the synoptics the main subject of the discourses 
of Jesus is furnished by the question how the kingdom 
of God can be entered ; in Jn., on the other hand, the 
leading theme is Jesus himself — his person and his 
dignity, on which in the synoptists he has extra- 
ordinarily little to say. Accordingly, in Jn.* the ex- 
pression * kingdom of God' occurs only twice (33 5)- 
In Mt. 11 25-30, it is true, it has been thought by scholars 
that we have one passage which partakes of the char- 
acter of the Johannine discourses of Jesus, and thus 
guarantees the authenticity of these throughout. This, 
however, considering its isolated character, the passage 
in question could not be held to do, even if it really 
were johannine in character. Moreover, such a char- 
acter does not in point of fact belong to it, as becomes 
apparent as soon as the most ancient reading is taken 
into account 


All the church-fathers and heretics of the second century, of 
whose reading of this ^passage we have any knowledge at all, 
bear witness wholly or in part to the following text : ‘ All things 
have been delivered to me by my lather, and no one hath known 
(fyns) the father but the son, nor the son but the father and he 
to whomsoever the son will reveal it’ Even lrenmus, who 
severely censures the sect of the Marcosians on account of this 
reading^ himself adopts it twice or (according to the Syriac 
translation) thrice ; we must therefore suppose that so it stood 
written in his bible. 

According to the text just quoted the knowledge of the Father 
by the Son is not something which is spoken erf 1 in the present tense 
only, so that according to the Johannine manner of thinking it 
could be regarded as wiving existed from all eternity ; it is some- 
thing that, as the aorist indicates, came into being at a definite 
moment of time, and before this particular moment did not as 
yet exist. This moment of time is of course to be sought for 
within the period of the earthly life of Jesus. Further, in the 
true text the first place is not assigned to the knowledge of the 
Son by the Father which again in the Johannine theology could be 
regarded as existing from all eternity ; the first in order is this — 
that Jesus has recognised the Father in God, on which follows 
the second that the Father has recognised the Son. Of course, 
however, this does not mean here that mysterious interpene- 
trative knowledge which dogmatic theology ascribes to the 
first person of the Trinity in relation to the second ; what it 
means is simply this : 4 No one except God has hitherto known 
Umt I am the Messiah ; you all have not as yet perceived it.’ 
The same thing is very fitly expressed in the parallel text Lk. 


10aa, in the words 4 No one knoweth [better: 4 hath known’] 
the Son is,’ that is, that I am the Son. And the final clause 
in Mt. and Lk. fits the same sense admirably, 4 and he to whom 
the Son will reveal it/ What the Son will reveal is, according 
to the true Tending, not at all the essence of the Father, nor yet 
so to say his own essence, which might again bring us back to 
the Johannine theology, but simply the Knowledge that he is 
the Messiah. 

Peter’s confession and the answer of Jesus to it (Mt. 16 x€/. 
and Bs) do not come into conflict with this as one might be apt 
to suppose. Altogether unassisted and out of his own inner 
consciousness merely, Peter could never have reached the 
intuition that Jesus was the Messiah ; some hints he must have 
received from Jesus himself. Or, since Jesus forbade bis 
disciples to make known the confession of Peter, it is open to us 
to suppose that he uttered the words of Mt 11 vt somewhat latex 
and in presence of another audience to widen Peter did not 
belong. 

Taken in this sense the passage not only does not contain the 
Johannine Chrutology; it is simply a purely synoptixt repre- 
sentation of the rise of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus : in 
the course of his earthly development he arrived at the knowledge 
that God is not the austere god of the Old Testament law but a 
father such as is presented to us in the prophets (Is. 08 16), the 
psalms (P&.686 103 13), and other later writings (Ecclua.23i 4 
Wisd. 2 16 11 10 143 etc.). In his relation to the divine Father 
Jesus feels himself to be a son of God, — in the first instance in 
the Old Testament ethical sense, inasmuch as he submits his 
will in all things to that of the Father. But in this respect he 
found himself so isolated in the circle of his contemporaries that 
he saw himself to he called to the responsibility of leadership. 
Thus it was that he felt himself to be the son xar 

As for the text itself, no codex, however old and good, can 
be a sufficient witness against the extra-canonical reading, since 
even the oldest of them is some two centuries younger than it. 
The attempt has been made to discredit the reading as being 
a falsification of the Gnostics, who denied that under the Old 
Testament men had possessed any true knowledge of God. This 
is certainly the view of Irenarus. That very fact, however, 
serves to make it intelligible how churchmen should have altered 
the extra -canonical reading, as seeming to favour hettsy, into 
the canonical,— an alteration which seemed to them in point of 
fact to have its full warrant in the Johannine parallels and 
particularly in 10 15. That orthodox persons deliberate) v altered 
the NT text is expressly attested by one of the most orthodox of 
them all— Epiphanius(^fnc^m/Mr, 31)— who tells us that, dread- 
ing a too human view of Jesus, they deleted Lk. 22 4 3 /I The 
converse possibility is all the more improbable in proportion a-* 
the uncanonical text is seen to befit the Jesus of the synoptists 
better and in proportion as it does not deny to the men of the 
Old Testament all knowledge of God as the Father. For it 
was not in their case that Jesus was at all concerned to deny 
such knowledge ; it was in the case of his contemporaries that 
he did so ; this was sufficient foundation for the unique claim he 
made. 

Finally, we must point out that the opening words of Mt. 11 
27 = Lk. IO22 4 All things . . . father* must not he explained 
according to Mt. 28 18. There stands expressly the word 
‘power.’ In our present context, however, fewer would be 
auite unsuitable, for we are concerned only with the knowledge 
that God is a father. The yoke of Jesus in Mt. 11 29/. is con- 
trasted with the yoke of the Law, the yoke of the Pharisees 
(cp Mt. 23 4 and the expression jugum legis in the Apoc. Bar. 41 3); 
they are the * wise and prudent ’ from whom according to 
11 25 God has hidden what he has through Jesus revealed to 
infants, namely, the fatherhood of God. Now the doctrine of 
the Pharisees is called ‘ tradition of the elders ’ (trapdioatt rw»- 
vfMffPvrtfHov) in Mk. 748 13 etc., and in this we have explained 
how anything that Jesus taught was said to be delivered to 
him. In this way vanishes the last appearance of there being 
in our passage Johannine ideas. 

(c) The occasion which leads to the prolongation of 
the discourses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is often 
some misunderstanding of his words on the part of the 
listeners. Such misunderstanding may sometimes seem 
intelligible in some degree— as for example when Jesus 
speaks of himself as the bread which came down from 
heaven (6 41/ ), or says that he will give them his flesh 
to eat (653), that Abraham had already seen him (856/.), 
and the like. But it would be difficult to understand 
how Jesus by such disquisitions can have won over to 
himself the lowly ones among the people or comforted 
the weary and heavy-laden. This he did by preaching 
(according to the synoptics) that the divine compassion 
is great and that all that God demands is a pure heart, 
not by disquisitions of the kind referred to or meta- 
physical questions in a language that cannot be called 
popular. In other places the misunderstandings of the 
hearers are hardly comprehensible (tee, for example, 
8*922 37). It may, in fact, be almost generalised as a 
prevailing law for the Fourth Gospel that at the begin- 
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ning of a discourse or a portion of a discourse Jesus 
utters a saying meant to be taken in a spiritual sense 
but expressed in an intentionally ambiguous form which 
is understood by the hearers in the physical and so 
made unintelligible {e.g. 2xg 3 3 4 10 13/. 32 733/ 11 33 
[8 56^] 36 [§ 26 d] 123a 14 y). But it is not easy to 
suppose that this was invariably what actually happened. 

(d) Nor is there any help in the conjecture that the 
Fourth Gospel reproduces the style of the discourses of 
Jesus as they were during the later period of his ministry, 
the synoptics that of his earlier ones. Not only does 
such a theory directly conflict with the actual text, 
where in Jn. we have characteristic discourses which 
are assigned to his earliest period and in the synoptic 
discourses equally characteristic belonging to his latest ; 
the discrepancy in character between the two kinds of 
discourse is so great, that a transition from the one to 
the other by the same speaker is psychologically un- 
thinkable. A consciousness of approaching departure 
may very well have influenced the tone and character 
of the discourses of the last days ; but if that had led to 
a sudden communication of things never treated before, 
surely this would at least have been made in the hearing 
of the disciples alone, and not, as we are expressly told, 
in the Fourth Gospel, in the presence of the people. 

[e) One of the most striking phenomena of the dis- 
courses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is that their 
themes, which are few to begin with, are repeated on 
the most diverse occasions to the point of tedium. 
The monotony is probably felt by ever)' reader. It is 
carried so far that a discourse which had been left un- 
finished on a certain occasion is continued on another 
to other hearers. In 721-24 Jesus justifies himself at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, in the autumn, for having 
healed on the Sabbath-day the sick man at the pool of 
Ilethesda (09 16) more than half a year before, at a 
feast before the preceding passover ( 5 i 64). In 10 
26-28 at the Feast of Dedication he continues the dis- 
course about his sheep which he had begun at another 
time in IO1-16. 


The attempt has been made to account for such phenomena 
by supposing that the order of the several parts of the gospel 
l*ad been lost by copyists ; cp for example Bacon, JBL , ’94, pp. 
64-76, Straverand Turner, JTh. Studies, 1900, pp. 137-140 and 
141/ Such attempts have a certain justification when they seek 
to remove the difficulty that after the charge (14 31) * Arise, let us 
go hence* Jesus utters the discourses that fill chaps. 16-17; buteven 
nere the attempts at rearrangement are by no means convincing. 

M uch more hopeless are such attempts elsewhere. 1 1 has been 
suggested that 7 15-22 should follow directly on 647. But at 5 47 
the subject of the Sabbath has been dropped for some time ; at 
5 1 7/ it is passed from with a clearly marked transition (‘ not only 
. . . but also’). Immediately after 5 16, therefore, would be the 
place for the passage from chap. 7, and the passage must be not 
7 15-24 but only 7 19-24 (so Bertling, St. An, *8o, pp. 351-353). 
Even, however, if a better order were obtained at one place by 
transpositions we should furthermore have to inquire now the 
original order came to be disturbed. If one could venture to 
suppose that a leaf which acciiientally began and ended exactly 
with a complete sentence became detached from the papyrus roll 
to which it had been fastened and was then inserted at a wrong 
place, the hypothesis becomes of course impossible as soon as it 
is found necessary to apply it to a series of cases. To obtain a 
better order, however, 733/, e.g., should be contiguous with 
183336, or "37/ with 4ioi 4 /, or 8 12 with 1246, or 815 with 
1247, whilst tne intervening verses 8 13/ are the continuation of 
5 31/ These are but a few examples out of an almost endless 
mass. There hardly remains anything, therefore, but to attri- 
bute this state of things to a peculiarity in the author. 


The representation of Jesus throughout the entire 
Fourth Gospel is in harmony with the utterances of 

26. The Ann ? he Jo , hannine <r hris * r ^ arding Ws 
rfJ eme inert heavenly origin (§ a S »). 

“feSf'the (a) Hisbaptismisnotrelated(l 3 ,/), 
because it seemed to interfere with his 
XTO Ogue. dignity ; so also his temptation in the 
wilderness, his prayer in Gethstmane, and his forsaken 
cry on the cross are passed over in silence. The place 
of the prayer in Gethsemane is taken by the words spoken 
at a much earlier period (1297), which, however, cannot 
be worse misinterpreted than they are when punctuated 
(as in Ti. , Treg. , and WH) : * Now is my soul troubled, 


and what shall I say ? Father, save me from this hour, ’ 
To the Johannine Christ the thought of asking the 
father for deliverance from death could never have 
suggested itself ; his surrender of his life is in feet 
voluntary (10x7/ ). The meaning accordingly is : * Shall 
I, perad venture, say : Father, save me from this hour?' 
It is only thus that the sequel comes in with any ap- 
propriateness : * Nay, for this cause came 1 unto this 
hour, therefore "will I rather say ; Father, glorify thy 
name' — by this, that thou sufferest me to go to my 
death. Cp 18 xx. Some trace of a weakness in the 
crucified one might perhaps be discerned in the words 
(1928) * I thirst * ; but it is expressly observed that they 
were spoken only that a scripture might be fulfilled. 
His prayer at the grave of Lazarus is uttered, accord- 
ing to 11 42, only on the people’s account. He shows 
his omniscience in I48 224/ 4 16-18 664 71 11 11-14 13 
xi 18. Jesus addresses to Philip the question, ‘Whence 
shall we buy bread ? ' (65/ ) only to try him. 

(£) His enemies cannot lay hands on him ; as often as 
they set about his arrest (7 30 44 820 59 10 39 12 36) or seek 
to slay him ( 5 16-18 7 25 32 10 3 x, cp 7 19 837 40), the attempt 
fails. The expression {^KpO^rj) which we read in 859 
12 36 must, in view of his dignity, be interpreted not as 
meaning that * he hid himself,’ but as meaning that he 
became invisible in a supernatural way (cp Gospels, 

§ 56, n. 1). At his arrest the entire Roman cohort falls 
to the ground ( 186 ). Of his own initiative he gives 
himself up. Judas has no need to betray him with a 
kiss, and stands doing nothing. Of his own initiative, 
by dipping the sop and giving it to Judas, Jesus had 
already brought it about that Satan entered into Judas, 
and had charged him to hasten his work (1826 /). 
Jesus acknovs ledged to Pilate that he was King, not of 
the Jews, bat of something higher, of Truth ( 18 37). 
There is no need for Simon of Cyrene to carry the 
cross ; Jesus carries it himself (19 17). 

(c) Immediately after his resurrection Jesus will not 

allow Mary Magdalene to touch him ( 20 17) as she and 
the other Mary touch his feet in Mt. 289 ; he does not 
taste food as in Lk. 2442 / (nor yet in Jn. 21 12 / ) ; on 
the contrary, he enters by closed doors (20 1926) and 
imparts the Holy Spirit (20 22), which according to 
Acts 2 1*13 was first poured out on the disciples at 
Pentecost. According to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus can 
impart the Holy Spirit because he and the Holy Spirit 
are one, because his second coming is identical with 
the coming of the Holy Spirit (§ 28 a), and because 
that coming became possible at the moment of Jesus’ 
glorification (739). 1 ° short, to the Christ of the 

Fourth Gospel the saying of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
( 58 ), that he learned obedience through the things 
that he suffered, has become inapplicable ; so even that 
of the Epistle to the Philippians (27), that he emptied 
himself of the divine ; what applies to him is the say- 
ing of the Epistle to the Colossians (29), that in him 
dwelt the whole fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

(d) Over against this we find hardly any really human 
traits, and such as do manifest themselves are intended 
in another sense than at first sight appears. 

What is principally relied on as evidence of truly human 
characteristics in the Tobannine Christ is his weeping at the 
grave of Lazarus (11 35). From the very fact that the Jews are 
said to have seen m his tears a proof of his love for Lazarus, the 
reader might have been led to conjecture that this is not the 
author’s view of them, for the Jews are always represented as 
understanding Jesus wrongly (| 25 c). The evangelist has taken 
further measures, however, to obviate any such misunderstanding. 
Even in v. 33 he tells us that Jesus was moved with indignation 
in the spirit because he saw Mary weeping and the Jews akp 
weeping with her. And again in v. 38 Jesus is moved with in- 
dignation in himself at the words of the Jews, ‘Could this man 
not have caused that Lazarus also should not die?’ It is dear, 
then, that the tears of Jesus as well as his anger were caused by 
the unbelief in his miraculous power. 

We turn now to some leading points in the doctrine 
of Jesus as-recorded in Jn., with a view to comparison 
with the synoptists. Salvation is spoken of as destined 
for all men ( 10 x 6 11 59, cp 3 x 6 , jt&r/tiot). In the 
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synoptists this doctrine is brought into the mouth 
M The °* ^ csus later insertions (see 

mrtTOuOtty Of °<5 PEL . S ’ §§ ^gab 112 b ) : it was 
a doctrine to the defence of which 
salTatton. to devote the whole of 

his converted life. In the Fourth Gospel, on the other 
hand, it presents itself as a matter settled from the very 
beginning without possibility of dispute. Lk. had made 
use of the Samaritans in order to set forth the relations 
of Jesus with non- Jew's, or, in other words (according to 
his view), with heathen (Gospels, § 109 a). Jn. not 
only does the like ( 4 1-43; in particular, 35-38 are not 
confined to Samaria) ; he goes farther, representing 
Greeks also as coming to Jesus (12 20-32). He does not 
state what passed at the interview, or what the result 
was ; the narrative closes abruptly. This makes it all 
the more clear that the interview is simply to show that 
Greeks had so come ; the passage thus may be regarded 
as pointing to the spread of the gospel among the 
Gentiles. The counterpart of this is that Jesus hardly 
at all comes into conflict with his opponents as regards 
the validity of the Mosaic law in any of its precepts. 
To him it is simply the law of the Jews (§ 19). All 
this shows to what a height the Johannine Christ has 
risen above those difficulties with which Jesus, Paul, 
and even the synoptists had still to contend. 

(a ) The Christ of the synoptists speaks of the final judg- 
ment as one completed act to take place at the end of 

oft r ho ^e present dispensation ; the Johannine 
toloav" Christ says (5 24): ‘he that believeth 
°®y’ . . . shall not come into judgment.’ He 

regards the judgment, where he really speaks of it, as a 
process which is accomplished in the course of man’s 
life on earth ; he takes the word ‘judgment’ (icpitri s) in 
an etymological sense, according to which on the one 
hand it means a decision by which the individual makes 
his choice whether he is to choose Christ or turn away 
from him (319) ; on the other hand, as a separation 
between men who do the one thing and those who do 
the other (1231 ; cp substantially, In /. ). Whilst the 
Christ of the synoptists, moreover, announces in a quite 
literal sense his coming again with the clouds of heaven, 
the Johannine Christ identifies his second advent with 
the coming of the Holy Spirit into the hearts of believers 
( 14 i 6 -i 8 I67 13). 

(b) It must not be overlooked that alongside of 
this the synoptic view also is met with. Passages like 
I4321 16 16-22 are capable of being so taken ; and so 
also as regards the final judgment the synoptic re- 
presentation is quite clearly expressed in 528/ ; only 
we must not regard such expressions as the decisive 
ones, since they can easily be merely the prolonged 
effect of the older view. So much is certain — that the 
spiritualised representation which is characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel could not have been possible to the 
Jesus of the synoptists. So strong is the contradiction 
between the two that many find the only possible solu- 
tion in the supposition that 5 28/. is a gloss. 

A like supposition can hardly be upheld with regard to those 
passages in which the second advent is described in synoptical 
terms. Here the only supposition open to us is that the evan- 
gelist has retained the old form of expression but imported a 
new meaning into it, and made the new meaning secure against 
misunderstanding by means of a variety of expressions in which 
he formulates his own view. As regards the resurrection of 
believers, we find it expressed in 5(2*1) rtf 639 b 40 b 44 £ 54 £ 
quite in the manner with which the synoptists have made 
us familiar. These passages, however, aid nut with particular 
facility the assumption that they are glosses. In their present 
connection they are in part superfluous, in part even disturbing 
to the sense, being attached to sentences that state the very 
opposite. 

(c) Alongside of the second advent passages just 
referred to we find a spiritualised view, according to 
which resurrection is an event happening within the 
earthly life of the believer: 4 he who believeth . . . 
hath already passed (nerapipTjKcr) from death unto 
life’ (624, cp8si/). The same view is met with also 
among the gnostics. In 2 Tim. 2x8 we find quoted 
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as theirs the declaration that the resurrection is past 
already. By this they meant that the resurrection in 
the case of each individual is when by the revelation 
of which Christ is the means he reaches the intuition 
that his soul is *of divine origin and his body only 
a prison of the soul, and when, in accordance with 
this, as a true gnostic, he despises what is earthly and 
cherishes the consciousness of his divine origin. Jn. 
has given no specially gnostic expression to his view of 
the resurrection, and in the other leading passage 
(11 25/. ) it is possible that there is nothing more than an 
expression of the doctrine of immortality : * He that 
believeth on me, even though he die, shall yet live, and 
whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die.’ 
Only, in this utterance, the last words have already 
ceased to speak of the physical death which is the sub- 
ject of the first. That any one would escape physical 
death the author could not possibly affirm. Nor would 
the proposition have had any interest for him. What 
is important for him is the conception of a life which 
begins already upon this earth and is endowed with 
such intensity that it cannot be interrupted by the cir- 
cumstance of physical death. If he calls it ‘ eternal ’ he 
means by that word not merely its endless duration, but 
before and above all, its inextinguishable power even 
already upon earth. Its opposite is a condition of the 
soul which is also to be met with in the course of man’s 
earthly life — that of spiritual death. This idea of life 
is quite remote from the sphere of thought of the Christ 
of the synoptists. 

(d) The fact, however, that in order to set forth the Johannine 
idea of 4 eternal life ’ the raising of Lazarus from a physical 
death is used, was fitted to conceal the novelty of the idea from 
theologians. In reality the raising of Lazarus is quite unsuited 
to express that idea. It is not Lazarus’s faith on Jesus uhicli 
gives him the inward strength to continue his life in fellowship 
with God and with Christ ; on the contrary, for his resurrection 
one of the most stupendous of physical miracles is required ; 
and this resurrection itself does not guarantee to him an endless 
continuance of his physical life, but sooner or later he must, 
it need hardly be said, die a second time without the prospect 
of a new miraculous raising by Jesus. 

(a) The Christ of the synoptists has already placed 
Satan over against God ; but in the Fourth Gospel this 
qo TYnnliom ^^^esis is made much sharper (844). 

1JuauBm * Moreover, it is of much wider reach. 
Over against one another stand the things that are 
above and the things that are beneath (rd &vu> and 
ra K&Tw, 823), in other words, heaven and earth (717, 
831, or Kbfffxoi 823 15 19 17 14 16). The same antithesis 
is denoted by that between light and darkness (I5 
3 19/ ), truth and error (14 17), life and death (6 51 53 / ). 
It subsists accordingly, not between two personalities 
merely, God and the devil, but between two worlds, the 
higher and the lower, and in the passages quoted it is 
conceived as absolute. It recurs again in the world of 
men as the antithesis between 4 spirit ’ (m'cO/Mt) and 
•flesh’ (<r<£/>£) (36). The important point to notice is 
that in a number of passages one class of men is re- 
garded as belonging to the one order and the other 
class to the other, and a transition from the one to the 
other seems to be excluded. Chap. 36 has no meaning 
unless it is intended to convey that what is born of the 
flesh is and remains flesh, and what is bom of the spirit 
is and remains spirit. In accordance with this view are 
the extraordinarily blunt sentences (843), ‘Ye cannot 
hear my word ’ (because ye are of your father the devil) ; 
cp 827 64465 1237-40, as also 17 9 : ‘I pray not for the 
world. ’ If only such sentences as these were met with 
in the Fourth Gospel, it would be a gnostic book ; for 
they embody the separation of mankind into two classes 
— the 4 pneumatic ’ on the one hand, and the 4 psychic ’ 
on the other — and the declaration, made only by the 
gnostics, that none but the pneumatic can attain to 
salvation. This view, had it gained the upper 
hand, would have been the death of the Christian 
church, for it excludes from her pale all the intel- 
lectually weak. 
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(£) In the Fourth Gospel it is not carried out with 
thoroughness. Side by side with it stand such utterances 
of a universal Christianity as (I9) ‘the light lighteth 
every man’ ; cp I7 8*5/. or I29 633 1247 817, accord- 
ing to which Christ’s mission is to save the world, or 
12 31 16 11, according to which he is to overcome Satan. 
It is nevertheless not conceivable that such universal ideas 
embody the original meaning of the Johannine doctrine 
of Jesus. For in that case it would be incompre- 
hensible how Jn. should ever have attributed the op- 
posite ideas also to Jesus. The actual state of the case 
can only be stated thus : the gnostic ideas were the 
starting-point, but were not held with rigorous strict- 
ness, and were allowed to become toned down by asso- 
ciation with those of universal Christianity. This is 
shown often even by the very language employed ; for 
example, in 16 19 : ‘ because ye are not of the world, but 
I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you. ' If the disciples are not of the world then 
they are, according to the antithesis strictly taken, 
already of God and need not, nay, cannot, be chosen 
out of the world. If, however, they can, then in the 
second clause we find no longer the mutually exclusive 
antithesis between God and the world, but rather the 
idea of the world as denoting the sum -total of all 
humanity, and that a certain number out of the total 
are capable of arriving at eternal blessedness. 

Jesus attributes to himself pre-existence in the most 
comprehensive manner (858): 4 before Abraham came 

30. Sayings of imo being ' 1 am \ The present *? nse 
Jenu regard- f presses not only a pnonty to Abra- 
. hi ° If “ am m tlme * but also the further idea 
* that the condition of Jesus was at no 
time any other than it is at the moment of speaking — in 
other words, that he has existed from all eternity. Cp 
further. 17 s- In view of these utterances it is quite 
pointless to interpret the oneness with the Father which 
Jesus attributes to himself in IO3038 149-11 1245 17 21 
and often, as purely a moral oneness, that is to say as 
depending merely on the determination of Jesus to 
submit his own will entirely to the will of God. A pre- 
existent person has clearly come into being in a way 
which fundamentally distinguishes him from all merely 
human persons. The expression * only begotten ’ (/ jjovo- 
ytvfy) applies to him in the quite literal sense that he is 
the only Son of God, begotten by God, while all men 
have been created not begotten by him, and therefore 
it must be understood in this meaning, not in the 
weakened sense in which a son of a human father can 
be called 4 only begotten ‘ if he has no brother. Herein, 
further, lies the reason why Jn. never, like Jesus ( e.g . , 
Mt. 5945) and Paul {e.g., Rom. 814). speaks of men as 
‘sons’ {viol), but always only as ‘children’ (riKv a) of 
God, as in Rom. 816/., and knows of but one ‘son’ 
{vlds) of God. ‘Only begotten’ (novoyevfy) thus ex- 
presses more than 4 own son’ {tdtos vl6s) by which 
expression Paul (Rom. 832) distinguishes Jesus from all 
men, or ‘ the son of his love’ {6 vlds rijs dydrys ai Wov) 
(Col. 1 13), and more than the simple 4 son ’ {vl6s) which 
the Epistle to the Hebrews applies, both with and with- 
out the article, to Jesus (la 8 etc.) ; for the Epistle to 
the Hebrews does not hesitate also at the same time 
to speak of men as ‘sons' {viol) of God ( 2 io 12 s- 8 ). 
Jesus’ oneness with God would remain firmly established 
in virtue of his mode of origin, quite apart from the 
question whether he realises this oneness in the moral 
sphere by any determination of his own. It accords 
moreover with this view of his origin, that in his person 
upon earth God can be seen (1245 14 9). According to 
3 13 he is even continually at the same time in heaven and 
on earth. It is in harmony too with the same view that 
the only demand made upon men is that they should 
believe in Jesus, and that it is declared that no man 
can come to the father but through him ( 146 ). The 
Christ of the synoptists never speaks thus of his own 
person ; on the contrary, we find him declaring that 
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blasphemy against himself can be forgiven (Mt. 12 31 f 
Lk. 12xo ; see Gospels, § 116 d). 

In the Prologue Jesus is identified with the Logos. 
{a) Formerly scholars used to be generally agreed that the 

ai Tli a Taww Logos-idea had been taken over from 
me ijOgOB. philQ h wag nQt umil ^ X(ibingen 

school had begun to draw from this inferences unfavour- 
able to the genuineness of the gospel that this conces- 
sion was withdrawn. It is correct to say that in the 
OT we can observe some tendencies to ascribe to a 
second divine being side by side with the supreme God 
a certain independent existence. To the category in- 
dicated belong the angel of Yahw6 (Gen. 16 7-13 22 
11-18 3I11-13 Ex. 32-614/ Judg. 611-23 Zech. In-13 3 
1 /), the spirit of God (Gen. I2 Is. 11 2 Joel 3 x [228]), 
the face of God (Ex. 33x4 Dt. 437), the name of God 
(Ex. 2321 Nu. 627 Ps. 543 Prov. 18 10 Is. 3O27), the glory 
(tiss) of Yah wb (Ex. 24 x 6 / 1 K. 811), and the wisdom 
of God (Job 28 12-28 ; Prov. 822-31 ; Bar. 328-38 ; Ecclus. 

1 x-10 24 x-12 ; Wisd. 7 22-85 949) ; also (but least of all) 
the very word of God (Gen. I3 6 etc., Ps. 336 Wisd. 
I815/. ). In the Targums the ‘Word of God,’ in par- 
ticular {mem'ra), is often substituted where the original 
has Yahwe. All this, however, is very far indeed from 
sufficing really to explain the Logos-idea of the Fourth 
Gospel. Its foundation lies in the idea that God is un- 
known and must remain unknown if he is not revealed. 
The OT nowhere goes so far. The idea rests rather upon 
the dualism between God and matter which we find in 
Plato. The Stoics added to this the idea that the Logos, 
as having proceeded from God, while at the same time not 
in the fullest sense of the word a divine being, has for 
its function to exercise upon the world that operation of 
God which, strictly speaking, was impossible to God as 
the absolute good over against the world as the absolute 
evil. Philo appropriated this Stoical idea, and brought 
it into connection with some ideas of the OT. Thereby 
he gave it a development w’hich, as an intermediate 
stage, prepared the way directly for the Fourth Gospel. 

(£) If Philo had not existed, wo should have been com- 
pelled to trace the Logos-idea of Jn. to the other sources 
we have named. In that case, however, we should have 
been constrained to ascribe to the evangelist a very large 
measure of independence. As, however, Philo was 
some twenty-five years older than Jesus, and his writings 
were already known to the author of Hebrews, if not 
even to Paul, 1 it is nothing less than wilful blindness to 
facts to deny the derivation of the Johannine Logos-idea 
from Philo, and to refuse to admit anything save an OT 
origin. Apart from this, the object in view — to avoid 
the necessity of deriving an idea of such importance in 
the NT from an extra-canonical source — is attained 
only if the OT Apocrypha are shut out as well as Philo ; 
but these are precisely the writings that contain far 
more important and exact anticipations of the Logos- 
idea than any in the OT. 

(r) A more serious consideration is demanded by the 
fact that in the Fourth Gospel the view of the universe from 
which the Logos-idea proceeds is not quite consistently 
carried out. According to that view God himself should 
never at all come into relations with the world without 
mediation of the Logos. Instead of this, we read for 
example in 3 16 that he loves the world ; cp 640 16 27 17 6. 
This position, however, is nothing more than a mitiga- 
tion of strict philosophical dualism such as is inevitable 
in thought that is based at one and the same time on 
the OT and on Christianity ; but, had it been the start- 
ing-point, it would be impossible to see how the author 
could ever have come to think of a Logos as needful 
in order to mediate between God and the world. 

(d) It is quite a mistake to argue that the Fourth Gospel 
cannot have drawn from Philo because it represents the 
Logos as having been made flesh ( 1 14). It is indeed 
true that the Philonic Logos can never be made flesh ; 

1 Cp Vollmer, Die alttesiamentl. Citate bet Panins , 1895, 
pp. 83-98. 
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it is superfluous to ask whether it be a person at all, for 
it belongs to the essence of the Logos that at one and 
the same time as a power working on the world it 
possesses a distinct existence over against God and yet 
in accordance with its original meaning it remains an 
impersonal idea of God. When, however, the Logos- 
idea came to be brought into connection with Christianity 
it was inevitable that Jesus should be identified with the 
Logos ; for in Christianity Jesus has the position of a 
revealer of God, the position which in Philo is assigned 
to the Logos. In this a quite fundamental modification 
of the Logos-idea is involved. But from this fact the 
proper conclusion is, not that the earlier form does not 
lie at the foundation of the later, but rather that there 
is all the less reason why we should not recognise the 
fact in proportion as the modification which Christianity 
has wrought upon the Logos-idea has been profound. 

One might suppose it to be self-evident that the 
evangelist in his prologue had the intention of pro- 
32. , P°uncling the fundamental thoughts which 

he was about to develop in the subsequent 
’ course of his gospel. The view of Har- 
nack (Zlschr. f Theol. u. Kircke , 1892, pp. 189-231) 
" — ‘that the prologue is not the expression of the evangel- 
ist's own view but is designed merely to produce a 
favourable prepossession on behalf of the book in the 
minds of educated readers — is in itself remarkable enough. 
But, apart from this, Harnack, in working it out, has to 
interpret the Gospel itself, apart from the prologue, in 
a way which does not correspond with the facts. Thus, 
he maintains that Jesus is presented in the gospel as 
mainly ideally, not really pre-existent ; that in so far as 
he is presented as really pre-existent, it is on the ground 
not of his being son of God but of his being Messiah ; 
that Jesus is son of God only in the ethical, not in the 
metaphysical sense ; the figure of Jesus presented is an 
expressly human one and shows at no point divine features 
inconsistent with this character (see, as against this, §§ 
26 30). Further, he draws from the facts unsound 
conclusions. 

Harnack rightly holds that where Jesus is represented as son 
of God he is not only one with God, but also subordinated to 
him ( e.g 14 a 8 ), but he infers from this that his sonship is to be 
understood in the ethical, not the metaphysical sense. To this it 
must be replied that even a son of God who from all eternity has 
been begotten in a supernatural way remains from the very nature 
of the case subordinate to the father. Precisely this generation 
before all time is held by Harnack, it is true, to be excluded by 
reason of the fact that it is the earthly Christ who is called 1 only 
begotten ’ (jxovoya ms) (1 14 18 8 16 18). It is self-evident, however, 
that this title could not be withheld from the earthly Christ if it 
“ to already before his earthly existence ; for the 

*y Christ shows in the Fourth Gospel the same attributes 
of Godhead as we should ascribe to him in his pre-existent state 
(see S 26). 


Nor is it any more to the point to say that the pro- 
logue, for its part, does not intend to describe the essence 
of Jesus in his pre-existence, because at its conclusion it 
makes the transition to something lower, namely, to the 
historical person of the ‘only begotten’ (/a ovoywfjs). 
It is only on the assumption of Harnack alluded to 
above that ‘only begotten' {/ tovoyctrfis ) is something 
lower than 4 word ’ (\6yoi). 1 Lastly, it is in appearance 

1 Still less would this be the case if in 1 x8 ‘an only begotten 
God Oiot’oycrip fafc) were to be read, as in fact Harnack him- 
self would read. The external testimony is indecisive as between 
this reading and ‘ the only begotten son ’ (o *to voynnp vi6s). On 

E (ufological grounds the first reading woula require at least to 
ave the article prefixed, as indeed it has in extracts from 
Theodotus in Clem.Al. p. 968 in a statement about the Valen* 
tmians, in gc and in the minuscule codex 33, further in many 
fthough not in all) places in Clem. AI. (p. 695, ed. Potter), Orig. 
(409438, ed. de la RueX Dionys. Alex, (qu xo contra Paul, 
oamosat. vts^Btbliotheca Bigmajue auctarium, ed. Fronto 


****** 44 . PP* 33 *« 45 <i voL 45, pp. 469 493a 

540* 581 b jttd 77a; 80 xac 841 d), Basil (de sjdr. xancto, 
„ G " nc f*)* CynL Alex. (comm, in Joh., pp. xo*; 
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merely that lx* 4 the Logos' was made flesh ’ seems to 
have little importance for the author since the thought 
never recurs, and that the prologue thus stands apart 
and aloof from the proper contents of the gospel itself. 
The entire gospel is nothing else but an elaboration of 
the thought, 4 we saw his glory.’ Thus the incarnation 
of the Logos must be one of its weightiest thoughts if 
we are not to deny the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Christ to the gospel altogether. 

The only fact worth noting is that pointed out by Harnack 
that apart from the prologue the word logos occurs in its quite 
usual sense, eight times of the speech of other speakers, nine 
times of an individual utterance of Jesus, eleven times of his 
preaching as a whole, in addition to die seven times where it is 
used in the expression 4 word of God ’ (A 6yos rov ficov) meaning 
the tidings of salvation. This also, however, admits of explana- 
tion. As soon as the narrative passes over from the pre-existent 
to the earthly life of Jesus the place of the title logos must be 
taken by those designations (Jesus, o T«<rov*. and the like) which 
are fitted to express his human manifestation. In this part of 
the book, therefore, it can cause but little confusion if the word 
logos is used in its ordinary meaning. We too are in the habit 
of continually using one and the same word, now in its ordinary 
and now in its technical sense, as soon as we are sure we shall be 
understood. In the Fourth Gospel no passage can be pointed 
to where uncertainty as to the sense in which logos is used is 
possible ; everywhere it is made clear by some addition such as 
this ’ word, 1 my 4 word, 4 his ’ word, or the like. 

The perception that the prologue is deliberately in- 
tended as a preparation for the entire contents of the 
33 Divisions £ ospel bas reac ^ed its ultimate logical 

into triads result * n tbe Proposition that the entire 
gospel is a conception at the root of 
which lies neither history nor even tradition of another 
kind, but solely the ideas of the prologue. Upon this 
proposition rests the brilliant analysis of the gospel 
by Baur, with which, significantly enough, theologians 
so strictly dogmatic as Luthardt and Hengsten- 
berg find themselves in accord — these two. however, 
we must hasten to add, in the belief that the artificial 
arrangement which is rendered necessary by the carrying 
out of that central thought is at the same time in accord- 
ance with history, — God, or Christ, having so ordered 
the history that it should subserve the expression of 
those ideas. In setting forth these ideas the division 
into triads is used as a principal means. It manifests 
itself partly in single sentences such as 1 1 or 1 20 
(Gospels, § 49), partly in the manner in which the 
various parts of the book are grouped as a whole. 
Already, however, it has come to lie very generally 


latter place twice;. Jrlort ( 1 wo Oiss 76) has laid no weight upon 
this question ; nor yet has Harnack. It is nevertheless a very 
important one. Host (p. 18) renders : ‘An only-begotten who is 
God, even He who,’ etc.; Harnack (Theol. Lt.-Ztg ., ’76, p. 545) 
has ‘einen Gott hat Niemaxid je gesehen ; ein eingebomer Gott 
. . . hat Kunde gebracht.’ It is not permissible, however, to 
supply the indefinite article to 9 tov here (a god), if it is re- 
membered how often elsewhere the word, in spite of the absence 
of the definite article, denotes the One God. It would in the 
present case be equivalent to denying altogether the author’s 
possession of the Christian belief in God, if we held that he 
admitted even in thought the possibility of there being other 
gods, and that he placed them on a level with the true God 
with reference to their invisibility. But even apart from this, 
from a linguistic point of view also, the antithesis between 

without nuahfirnrinn anH .iauauU.. : 


**««e precise designation was needed. Such designation, 

V\ not m « t "? th anywhere in the Johannine writings. 

1 he final determination lies in the consideration that the thought 
of onl y begotten God ’ *<fc) is not Johannine, 

and that whether with or without the article. In 1 Jfn. 5ao we 
“JjL t * tie tr V C ^°^’ .° as a designation of God (not 

of Christ; the meaning is : being in his son Jesus Christ, we am 
r? ™ rue ’ t *^ 18 t ***] IS . tbe tnj e God, etc.). To designate 
God, however, in contradistinction to this designation of Christ, 
^ 1 J n * 5 *0) would not be at all a 

u Jn * 20 98 ou , 8 “ t not to be referred to in this 
thc ”? uon that wben Thomas there addresses 
Jesus with the possessive pronoun as 'My Lord and my God’ 

°E “** much les * than * would without the pronoun. 
S^i ut . tera ? ce 1 x «gardtng to w hi ch the Fourth 

£25 T” " fa word wa* God ’ (tet b 

WSft ““ “{*» 1,01 mean more than that the Logoi wu 
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acknowledged that it is impossible to explain in this 
way the arrangement of the entire gospel. 

It may perhaps be enough to point out that chaps. 2-6 are 
arranged according to the following scheme : — chap. 2, two narra- 
tives (the miracle at Cana and the cleansing of the temple) ; 8 1 - 
4^3, discourses of Jesus which serve to interpret these narratives ; 
4 43-6 1 6, two miracles of healing ; 5 17-47, a discourse of Jesus 
on the healing of the Jewish people ; 6 1 - 21 , the feeding of the 
five thousand and the walking upon the water (on the connection 
*u e iL?° ^ ? 22 '7 X » the discourse relative to this on Jesus as 
the bread of life. In 7 28*11 44 the arrangement is in two respects 
the opposite of this } we have always one narrative, not two-and 
the interpretative discourse precedes instead of following. Thus 
8 ia -59 treats of Tesus as the light of the world, in chap. 9 the 
narrative of the healing of the man bom blind follows ; 10 22-42 
treats of Jesus as the life of the world (cp v. 28) ; in 11 1-44 the 
raising of Lazarus follows. If we could regard as well-founded 
Hausrath’s conjecture ( NTliche Zeitgesch. lii. 603,/C 2 nd ed. iv. 
424), that in the place where we now find the story of the woman 
taken in adultery there originally stood a miraculous narrative, 
similar to those in chaps. 9 and 11, to which 7 28-52 was the 
introductory interpretation^ then we should have in chaps. 7-11 
a triad of narratives associated with interpretative discourses. 
We cannot, however, be sure of this.. 

Moreover, it has to be pointed out that chaps. 1 7 1-27 
IO1-21 do not admit of being taken up into this scheme, 
and that a similar method of grouping is still less applic- 
able to the other parts of the gospel. The evangelist, 
therefore, has at many points been working with material 
laid to his hand, and has utilised it to give expression to 
his ideas, but has not been purely creative. 

A perception of this fact leads to the question how 
far the material which lay before the evangelist goes 


34. Credibility 
of certain 
details. 


back to authentic tradition. If one 
cannot claim this for the whole of the 
material (see §§ 35 37), the next ex- 
pedient is to search for details that 


are trustworthy. 

(a) Sayings of Jesus such as those in 7 17 or 13 17 
would cause no difficulty if we read them in the synoptic 
gospels. It does not necessarily follow from this, how- 
ever, that they are authentic. They might also con- 
ceivably be summings up, by which the evangelist attri- 
butes to Jesus that which in reality is for himself the 
product of his own reflection absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of Jesus. In other passages an explanation of this 
kind is at once suggested by the Johannine phraseology. 
The Jesus of the synoptists, instead of 14 15 21 23 15 io, 
would lie much more likely to have said ‘ if ye love me, 
keep God s commandments,’ or perhaps even * if ye love 
the father, keep his commandments.’ It might be 
regarded as a real word of Jesus when he is made to say 
(630) that he can do nothing of himself or (335 520) that 
he has nothing save what the father has first given or 
shown him. This, however, can equally well be merely 
an expression for the metaphysical oneness between God 
and the Logos, and indeed the expression ‘ show * 
points directly to this. It is very conceivable that in 
actual fact there arrived in the life of Jesus such a 
moment as that described in chap. 8, when he became 
convinced that Jerusalem had no response to make to 
his demand for faith. This same thought, however, is 
equally inevitable if the history of Jesus be conceived of 
purely in accordance with Johannine ideas, for it simply 
carries out what is said in 1 xx, and Jerusalem is of course 
the central point at which it had to be decided whether 
Jesus was to find faith or not. 

{b) The supposition that precise statements about 
some particular event having occurred or some particular 
discourse having been pronounced on a definite day 
(I293543 2x 44043 622 71437 12i2) or even at a definite 
hour (1 39 46 ) could only have come from an eye-witness 
is very tempting. Many scholars, therefore, give pre- 
cedence to such passages in their consideration, and then 
propose to extend to the whole gospel the conclusion 
based upon these — that it is an eye-witness who is speak- 
ing throughout. After what has been said in preceding 
sections this is, however, indefensible. It has also to be 
observed, further, that the evangelist himself will some- 
times be found in one place to contradict his own quite 
precise statements. According to 7 97 the people know 
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whence Jesus is, according to ©29 they do not. "In 63* 
Jesus says that if he bear witness of himself his witness 
is not true ; in 814 he says the opposite. In 826 we 
read that all the people flocked to Jesus, in 832 that no 
one received his testimony. According to 3 22 26 4 x Jesus 
baptizes ; according to 42 only his disciples do so. In 
the instances just cited we learn something of the evange- 
list’s method of composition. What would we expect 
of an ordinary author who wished to avoid saying any- 
thing out of place if, when he came to write (say) 42 , 
he found that in 3 22 26 he had erroneously stated that 
Jesus himself had baptized? Unquestionably he would 
go back upon these passages and alter them. This is 
not what Jn. does. Thus he does not attach importance 
to the literal exactness of what he says. In order to be 
able to contrast Jesus and John and compare the waxing 
influence of the one with the waning influence of the 
other he thought it fitting in 322-26 to represent both as 
baptizing. 

(c) In 1 29 35/! the mention of a particular day is 
coupled with the statement that the Baptist declared 
Jesus to be the Lamb of God that bears the sin of the 
world, in 1 35-42 it is coupled further with the three 
other statements that Andrew and another unnamed 
person had transferred themselves from the discipleship 
of John to become disciples of Jesus, that Simon was led 
by Andrew to Jesus, and that he forthwith received from 
Jesus the name of Peter. All four statements are irre- 
concilable with what we read in the synoptists (§2, Mk. 
1 16-20). It cannot, therefore, be said to be too bold a 
conjecture if we suppose that these precise statements 
of day and hour were for the evangelist only a mode of 
representation, adopted in order to break up a narrative 
or discourse into connected parts, the individual parts 
being attached to different points of time (so, especially, 
1 29 35 43 2 1 622 12 12 I39). The sixth hour in 46 has 
perhaps a symbolical meaning (Gospels, § 54 7). The 
statement that at the time of the feeding of the five thou- 
sand the passover was at hand (64) was necessary in 
order to call attention to the fact that the interpretation 
of the eucharist was to be connected with this narrative. 
The view, therefore, that this verse is a gloss is just as 
mistaken as the other view' that it contains an authentic 
statement of historical fact. 

(d) How little importance the evangelist attaches to details of 
the sort is shown for example also in such a matter as this, that 
in 615 Jesus again goes up into the mountain which he has not 
left since 6 3 (the first verse corresponds to the beginning of 
Mt.’s second narrative of feeding, the second to the close of his 
first [1520 1423= Mk. 646]), or this, that at the close of a dis- 
course which, according to 624,/C, was begun by the seashore 
(perhaps in Capernaum) and not interrupted, we are told in 6 59 
tnat it was spoken in the synagogue at Capernaum. 

Even if such detailed statements as we have had 


under consideration fail us on examination, it is yet held 


35. 'Johannine 
tradition. 


, to be possible to discover true his- 
torical data in other portions, which, 
as compared with the synoptists, are 
either new' or (even) deliberately at variance with the 
synoptical account. 

(a) The attempt to do so may w'ell be made, for the 
entire contents of the gospel do not admit of being 
derived from ideas alone. In that case, however, we 
must be specially on our guard against the error of 
supposing that a tradition, because different from that 
of the synoptists, is eo ipso historical. The true use of 
a recourse to Johannine tradition lies rather in this, 
that it may enable us to see how in the course of oral 
transmission the mistaken statements found in the 
Fourth Gospel could have arisen. 

(b) Should, for example — to take the most pregnant 
instance — the evangelist have freely invented the whole 
narrative of the raising of Lazarus in order to give ex- 
pression to his idea of the life-giving power of Jesus, 
he is by no means open indeed to the charge of unver- 
acity in the moral sense of the expression (for his right to 
use an allegorical method of expressing his thoughts 
cannot be gainsaid when we remember die character of 
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bis writing), but certainly his procedure in this direction 
cannot but seem very bold. The difficulties which this 
view might suggest are almost completely obviated if we 
suppose that the story of Lazarus had taken shape in 
successive stages so that the evangelist himself had 
only a few touches left to add. 

Bruno Bauer long ago perceived that the story is a develop- 
ment of the parable of Lazarus in Lk. 16 19-31. Following this 
clue we can imagine that some preacher, after relating that 
parable, in order to open it up to his hearers, may have added 
the remark : * This Lazarus actually did rise from the dead ’ 
(cp Gospels, 1 iog b ). A hearer of tins sermon— so let us further 
suppose — gave the notes of it in a shorter form to a third person, 
who gathered from it as a statement of historical fact that 
Lazarus had risen. Cp Lazarus. And so in further transmis- 
sion piece after piece might be added to the narrative, until at 
last but little remained for the evangelist to do. Cp Gospels, 
S 59- 

(c) In somewhat similar fashion we picture to ourselves the 
rise of the story of the sick man of Bethesda. Some preacher 
or other likened the Jewish people to a man who had been sick 
for thirty-eight years (the duration of the wandering in the 
wilderness, Dt. 2 14). The house in which he lay, he might add, 
had five ‘ porches' — the five books of Moses— but healing, never- 
theless, he was not able to find. As often as the water which 
possessed the healing virtue began to move, there was no one 
by to help him to go down to it, till Jesus came and asked : 

* Wilt thou be made whole? ’ 

(d) If, further, a preacher was discoursing upon a healing of 
the blind recorded in the synoptists f and interpreted the blind 
as representing the Jewish nation, it could easily occur to him 
to say : this bund man was blind from his birth. In this very 
manner the discourse of Stephen in Acts 7 seeks to show that 
the Jewish nation from the first had misknown the will of God. 
A slightly inattentive hearer might readily infer from such a 
mode of speaking that Jesus had on some occasion literally 
healed a man born blind. Now, in Mk. 8 23-25 we have a 
narrative which tells us how a blind man was made to see by 
Jesus, not all at once, but gradually. In expounding this, a 
preacher might easily say : those who are spiritually blind come 
only gradually to a recognition of Jesus their healer. This 
thought finds its expression in Jn. 9 17 31-33 38 in this form : he 
who has been made whole in the first instance takes Jesus 
merely for a prophet and a good man sent from God, and only 
in the end does he reach the intuition that he is the Son of 
Man. A further point of connection with the narrative of Mk. 
8 23-25 is to be found in the fact that in Jn. 96 Jesus makes use 
of saliva. AH that is new is found in the use made of the 
saliva, and in the washing in the pool of Siloam. 

( e ) The synoptics supply us with no parallel that can be 
immediately taken as foundation for the narrative of the mar- 
riage at Cana. If, however, the view set forth under Gospels 
(§ 142) be upheld, that synoptical miracles can sometimes have 
originated in parables misunderstood, the same can, without 
any difficulty whatever, be also maintained here. The time of 
the Messiah’s coming resembles a wedding (Mk. 2 19 Jn. 829 
Rev. 19 7). At such a time there is no fasting ; the Messiah 
brings wine instead of water (Mk. 1425). .By the wine was 
understood the new religion which he substituted for the old. 
Already in Mk.222 we find it likened to new wine. Here, 
again, Philo {Leg. A Her. 8 26 ; ed. Mangey, I103) presents himself 
most appropriately. The Logos which appears under the form 
of Melcnizedek brings wine instead of water, and gives drink 
to souls so that a divine intoxication befalls them. By the 
mother of Jesus, on this interpretation, we may understand (in 
accordance with Rev. 12 1-5) the community of the people of 
God. It recognises that in the old religion it finds no wine ; 
that is to say, that it fails in spiritual power, and, if unable 
itself to remedy matters, it knows at least thus much, that in 
such a situation it must turn to Jesus. 

(/) Let us take one other example — that of the foot-washing. In 
Lk. 22 26 f. we read that Jesus immediately after the last supper 
said to his disciples, ‘ I am among you as he that serves.’ This 
a preacher could very easily amplify to some such effect as this : 

* Yesj Jesus did actually wait upon his disciples ; instead of 
remaining at table as would have befitted his exalted dignity he 
arose and washed their feet’ The expression in such a case 
was meant figuratively; but the figure was particularly apt 
because the washing of the feet is the lowliest service. This 
made it all the more fitted to edify, and made it all the more 
easy to believe as a literal fact when someone thought he was to 
understand it so. 

(g) In other cases the author must be assigned a 
larger share in the construction of his narratives (cp, 
e.g . , § 20 c, end). It must not be forgotten, however, 
that even in the cases discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs the author of the gospel, even when a narrative 
of the kind had reached him in almost a finished 'state, 
always gave it its last touches and adapted it so as to 
subserve the expression of his thought. It will never be 
possible to learn with absolute certainty how far he treated 
materials presented to him with freedom, and how far he 
himself framed narratives or portions of narratives in 


order to give his thoughts pictorial expression. The 
interpretation attempted above must, however, in any 
case, be welcomed, if the desire is felt to avoid imputing 
to the author any larger degree of arbitrariness in free 
invention than is absolutely necessary. Do what we 
will it will never be possible to say these narratives were 
to the author not vehicles for conveying spiritual truth 
but unadulterated histories ; indeed, how far he himself 
may have regarded them as narratives of actual occur- 
rences remains one of the most difficult of questions, in 
fact, strictly speaking, insoluble. 

(k) There remain some Johannine narratives for 
which we cannot indicate any basis in the synoptics. 
The Nathanael incident ( 1 45-51), that of Nicodemus 
( 3 1-21), of the Samaritan woman ( 4 1-42), of the Greeks 
at the feast (12 20/ ), of the beloved disciple and Jesus’ 
mother at the cross (1926 /.), of the beloved disciple 
and Peter at the grave (20 2- 10), not to mention less 
important points, are by many regarded as historical. 

After so many things peculiar to the Fourth Gospel have 
been found to be untrustworthy, however, one should really 
hesitate to maintain the narratives just enumerated, all the 
more when they fall in with a tendency that could easily have 
led to their rise. Now the story about the Greeks not only 
contains no concrete touches, but also serves a purpose that 
can be recognised with great clearness. Such a purpose can 
be recognised also in the story of the Samaritan woman in as 
far as the Samaritans represent the Gentiles (# 27X In con- 
creteness, on the other hand, the story of the Samaritan woman 
is as far from being lacking as, for example, that of the raising 
of Lazarus. It would be a great mistake, however, to see in 
that a guarantee of historicity. A painter who sets himself to 
give expression to an idea by depicting an event is not blamed 
but praised when his lively imagination lays on the colours os 
strongly as possible. A writer who does the same will be praised 
in like manner ; but his narrative will not on that account tie 
regarded as historical. Nicodemus is a representative of a very 
large class of men. They are interested in Jesus ; but their 
belief in him rests mainly on his wonderful works ; for the 
deeper things he has to offer they have very little understanding. 
The preference given to the beloved disciple over Peter at the 
grave corresponds exactly with the tendency that finds further 
expression in 21 15-23 (§ 40). Jesus* committing to him the care 
of nis mother serves the same purpose. The attempt to identify 
Nathanael with one of the twelve disciples is hardly likely to 
succeed. It has even been thought to find in him a veiled 
representation of the apostle Paul. 1 In that case proof that 
he is not historical would he needless. However that may be 
(see Nathanael), it is further to be considered that the story 
of Nathanael is connected with an account of the call of the 
first disciples which cannot lie harmonised with that of the 
synoptists (8 34 c); and for all the narratives mentioned above 
it is necessary to hear in mind the significance of the silence of 
the synoptists. That silence will occupy our attention in a two- 
fold respect (fg 36-37). 


The evangelist’s acquaintance with the synoptists, 
here presupposed, needs no proof here. Illustrative 

86. Dependence insla , nc “ are ? iv ™ in § 34 d, and 
JT. m abundance m Gospels, §§ 20, 32, 

36, 44. 2 It is also conceded on all 
hands, even by the most conservative 
theologians, who further declare that John's intention 
was to supplement the synoptists. It will be enough 
here to say in a single word how impossible it is to 
take the matter the other way. A story like that of 
the sick man at Bethesda, or that of the man born 
blind, or that of Lazarus, going so far beyond the 
synoptists in respect of the greatness of the miracle 
involved, those writers could by no possibility have 
passed over ; just as little could they have passed 
over such an incident as that of the foot-washing, the 
theme of which is actually touched on in Lk. 2227 
(§ 35 [/])• or the scene at the cross between the 


1 The arguments that can he adduced in support of this are 
the following : Like Nathanael Paul refuses to believe in Jesus 
till he is convinced miraculously. Paul was an Israelite in the 
fullest sense (Gal. 1 13 /). He disclaims guile, for example, in 
2 Cor. 12 x6-z8and in 1 Thess. 2 3 even with the word 66 ko% itself. 
He was marked out to be an apostle from the mother's womb 
(Gal. 1 15). The name Nathanael (« * God has given*) is ex- 
plained as the counterpart of Saul (= * asked ’). 

2 See, further, especially, Holtzroann, Ztsckr. f. wits. Tkeol,, 
69, pp. 62-85. 1 55**78, 446*456 » Weizsficker, Untersuck. liber dig 
Evang. Gesch.y 64, pp. 278-284 ; Thoma, Genesis des J ok.- Evattg., 
8a; Jacobsen, Untersuck, fiber das /ok. -Evang. , '84; Wemle, 
Synoftiscke Frage t ’99, pp. 334-248 and 353-356. 
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beloved disciple and the mother of Jesus, or that at the 
grave between the beloved disciple and Peter and 
between Jesus and Mary Magdalene. That Jesus, too, 
from the very outset had been recognised as the Messiah 
would have been exactly what, in their veneration for 
Jesus, they would have wished to be able to say. The 
first step in this direction is, in fact, taken by Mt. him- 
self, when he makes Jesus appear as the Messiah even 
before the confession of Peter (Gospels, § 145 A). 

The considerations just mentioned, however, carry 
us still further. 

(<2) We shall be safe in asserting not only that 
9 m the synoptists cannot have been ac- 

quainted with the Fourth Gospel, 
«iiwnw? «ti but also that they were not aware of 
*** the existence of other sources, written 
or oral, containing all these divergences from their own 
account which are exhibited in this gospel. 


In the case of the Lazarus-narrative, to confine ourselves here 
to a single instance, among the explanations of the silence of the 
synoptists which have been boldly offered are the following : that 
among the multitude of the other raisings from the dead they 
could easily have forgotten this one, or that they were not acute 
enough to perceive its outstanding importance in its bearing 
upon the life of Jesus, that they felt themselves wanting in the 
delicacy and keenness of feeling that were required for the right 
telling of it or that they felt themselves insufficiently informed 
on the details, that they kept silence out of regard to the 
still surviving relatives of Lazarus, that, as having happened 
before the arrival of the GaliUean pilgrims to the feast, or as 
having already become in Jerusalem so well known as no longer 
to be talked about, they had never heard of it, that their plan 
of writing, apart from the events of the week of the crucifixion, 
allowed them to include only Galilaean incidents, or even that 
in view of a later gospel to be written by another evangelist 
(John) they confined themselves to these. A glance at this 
series of explanations is sufficient to show how hopeless is the 
task of those who seek to establish the superiority of the Johan- 
nine gospel to those of the synoptists in historical accuracy. 


(b) In all points, then, which in substance are 
common to all the four gospels, the synoptists every- 
where excel in simplicity, naturalness, intelligibility. 
Although one might be tempted to give the preference 
to the fourth as regards the scene of the activity of 
Jesus, one is precluded from doing so as soon as it is 
perceived how bv the action of Jesus in Jerusalem the 
conflict with the Jewish authorities is brought on at a 
much earlier period than is historically conceivable. 
Although, as regards the miracle-narratives, one might 
say on the authority of 20 30/. that Jn. seeks only to 
supplement those given by the synoptists, it must still 
be conceded that the relations of Jesus with the demoni- 
acally-possessed — relations nowhere touched on in Jn. 
— are yet, historically, the best-attested of all, and enable 
us best to conceive how actual wonders of healing sick 
persons might be wrought by Jesus. Beyond all doubt, 
the character in which the Joliannine miracles are brought 
forward — assigns (§ 20 </) — would render quite impossible, 
if the miracles W'ere historical, the rise of a tradition that 
Jesus had expressly refused to work any signs, and that 
he had forbidden the miracles he actually wrought to be 
made known (Gospels, §§ 140a, 141, 133 <f). Had 
Jesus really possessed that exalted consciousness of 
his pre-existence and divine dignity which is attributed 
to him in the Fourth Gospel, the declaration that 
blasphemy against him was capable of forgiveness (Mt. 
1231/. Lk. 12io) could never have been attributed 
to him. 

(c) As regards Jesus’ discourses, nothing is more 
natural than that their popular character, often taking 
concrete shape in the form of parables, should have won 
for him the love of the people ; on the other hand, the 
constant repetition of metaphysical propositions con- 
cerning his own person, of imperious demands for the 
faith of his hearers could never have done so, and in 
point of fact, according to the Fourth Gospel, they 
actually had the opposite effect, so that one is really at 
a loss to understand how, in spite of it all, so many 
should have turned to him— which nevertheless is 
certainly historically true, as the triumphal entry into 
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Jerusalem proves. If Jesus had actually proclaimed the 
universality of salvation as we find it in Jn. 3x6 /. 10x6, 
it would be an insoluble mystery how any could be 
regarded as disciples of his who affirmed they had 
been forbidden by Jesus to go in the way of the 
Gentiles or enter a city of the Samaritans (Mt. lOs), 
and who persisted in raising such formidable opposition 
to the mission of Paul to the Gentiles. If Jesus ex- 
pressed himself in such highly spiritualised terms as we 
have seen (§ 28 a c) regarding the final judgment, his own 
second coming, and the resurrection of his followers, 
we should be irresistibly forced to treat as grave 
errors those reports by the synoptists according to which 
he predicted ail these things in their literal sense. So 
far as the date of the crucifixion is concerned, Jn. by 
reason of the inherent probability of his date seems to 
come into consideration as a witness of equal or even 
higher authority than the synoptists ; yet even here the 
date he gives is explicable only as a deliberate diver- 
gence from that of the synoptists, not conversely. » 

But we have said enough and more than enough. A 
book which begins by declaring Jesus to be the logos of 
God and ends by representing a cohort of Roman soldiers 
as falling to the ground at the majesty of his appearance 
(186), and by representing 100 pounds of ointment as 
having been used at his embalming (19 39), ought by 
these facts alone to be spared such a misunderstanding 
of its true character, as would be implied in supposing 
that it meant to be a historical work. 

If .Knon, Salim (323), Sychar ( 4 s), Bethesda (62), 
Bethany beyond Jordan (I28), etc., have never yet been 
38. Geographical sat j sfactori !y identified (see special 


and historical 
correctness. 


articles), the fact ought not to be 
urged as necessarily proving defective 
information on the part of the author. 
Neither ought exception to be taken to the nameGabbatha 
( 19 i 3 ). The evangelist, too, has unquestionably given 
correctly (18 1) the name of the ndhal between Jerusalem 
and the Mt. of Olives ( 1 brook Kidron ’ ; xel/xappos tov 
K eSpvv) in spite of his copyists and the whole body of 
approved modern editors (see Kidron). The forty and 
six years of 220 rest upon sound reckoning inasmuch 
as the building was begun by Herod the Great in 20-19 
B.c. There are therefore nineteen years before and 
twenty -seven years after the beginning of our era. 
The passover at which Jesus is represented to have 
uttered the words in question will be, if the forty-sixth year 
was not yet ended, that of 27 A. D. ; if it was ended, which 
suits the expression better, that of 28 A.D. , and Jesus’ 
death, since in the Fourth Gospel two passovers follow 
( 6 4 12 1 ), at passover in 30 A. D. — a date by many supposed 
to be correct. Also the statement that during forty-six 
years the building continued in process can be justified. 1 
All this, however, weighs but little against the serious 
mistake by which in 11 49 18 13 Caiaphas is called 
the ‘high- priest of that year’ (Gospels, § 132). This 
of itself betrays unfamiliarity on the part of the evan- 
gelist with the conditions subsisting in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus (cp § 53 ; also Gospels, § 46). 

Notwithstanding this, the writer may still have been 
a Jew. He alone makes use of the Aramaic names 
Meoolas, Tafiftada, etc., and rightly 
39. Nationality explains ZtXwa/i (a distortion of the 
of the Heb. rfiW) as meaning dvearaXfiivos. 


evangelist. 


However small the weight he attaches 


to the Mosaic law on its enacting side, and however 
depreciatory the words he attributes to Jesus in this 
regard (§ 19), all the more noteworthy is the deference 
with which he regards it as a book of prophecy. Tt is 
in this aspect that he says of it (10 35) that the scripture 
cannot be broken ; on this view of it depends his 
citation of predictions and types — even of such as he * 
did not find in the synoptists (§ 23 [/]) — and his declara- 

1 Cp the passages in Jos. collected by £. A. Abbott (Clast. 
Rev., ’94. pp. 89-95), who, however, prefers to explain them of 
the temple of Zerubbabel. 
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tion (639) that the scriptures testify of Jesus whilst the 
Jews diligently search them {ipeurare is indicative) in the 
belief that in them, if understood in the Jewish way, 
eternal life is to be found. From the historical point of 
view, he recognises also that salvation comes from the 
Jews (4aa). In this attitude — partly of acceptance, 
partly of rejection — towards the OT, the evangelist 
occupies much the same position as that of Paul or of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. A bom 
Gentile would not easily have attached so great a value 
to the prophetic significance of the OT. This considera- 
tion, taken in combination with the author’ s defective 
acquaintance .with the conditions in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus, points to the conclusion that he was by 
birth a Jew of the Dispersion or the son of Christian 
parents who had been Jews of the Dispersion. 

Before passing on to the direct utterances of the author 
regarding himself, it will be necessary to take account 
40 Chan 21 of clla P- 21 . As 20 30/. constitutes a 
’ *** * formal and solemn conclusion, 21 is 

beyond question a later appendix. We may go on to 
add that it does not come from the same author with the 
rest of the book. 

The appearance of the risen Jesus is the third (21 14) only if 
that to Mary Magdalene (20 11-17) is not included in the reckon- 
ing ; but originally it was certainly meant to be included, the 
number three playing a great part in the F ourth Gospel. F urther, 
the narrative of 21 1-14 is governed by the intention to do justice 
to what is said in Mt. and Mk. f according to which the appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus were in Galilee. The writer of chap. 20 
on the other hand is plainly, with deliberate purpose, following 
Lk., who restricts those appearances to Jerusalem. The phrase- 
ology indeed shows dependence on that of chaps. 1-20 at many 
points (as, for example, by o5r and the asyndeta) ; t but it 
shows divergences also, such as inrayciv with the infinitive and 
cpxeoftu trvv instead of axotavOciv and other alternative syno- 
nyms (v. 3) ; vptata. instead of vptoi (v. 4) ; rrai&ia for tckvlo. (v. 5) ; 
iaxveiv for Svvatrticu (v. 6); <£era£eiv for eptoray (v. 12); eytpdeis 
for dvaorac (v. 14) ; $€p*iv for ayetv (v. 18), and the like. Peter 
appears in the character of a fisherman, as in the synoptists ; in 
1 35 40 he is a disciple of John. Among the seven disciples who 
are present (v. 2) are numbered ‘ the (sons) of Zebedee ’—an 
expression that never occurs elsewhere in the gospel. The 

f irousia of Jesus is expected in v. 22 in a literal sense (as against 
28 a). That Nathanael belonged to Cana (21 2) is certainly the 
result of a false combination of 1 a6 and 2 1. The purpose of the 
second half of the chapter is to bring the dignity of Peter into 
somewhat greater prominence than it had received in the gospel. 
The unnamed disciple indeed is always placed even higher than 
be; but the purpose of rehabilitating Peter is plain. This 
circumstance also makes against the identity of the author of 
this chapter with the author of the rest of the book. 

The second half of the chapter has, however, a second 
main purpose — that, namely, of accrediting the gospel 
by v. 24 f. This cannot be an independent appendix to 
w . 1-23, else these verses, until they had received this 
addition, would have been without any proper close. 
Now the testimony is given by more than one person, 
and must, in the eyes of the critic, for that very reason 
lose the importance which in the intention of its writer 
it is designed to have. A witness whose testimony in 
turn requires to be attested cannot be regarded as a very 
authoritative person. 1 The fact is here betrayed that 
doubt has been thrown on his testimony. The same 
thing is betrayed also in the Muratorian fragment 
(/. 14 /), where it is said that, after consultation on 
the part of John with his fellow-disciples and bishops, 
and after a three days' fast together, it was revealed to 
Andrew that John should write the whole * recogno- 
scentibus cunctis suo nomine.' 

Chap. 21 34 f points back (a) to 19 35. The elaborate 
investigations that have been made on the question 
*1 T-utiiujT.il* whether any one can designate himself 

•v <■**') ^ not on ‘y inde - 

1-20 raffard- C * S1VC ^ TC B ar ^ s any secure grammatical 
inr result ; they do not touch the kernel of 

^ the question at all. 

Once it has been said, ‘ he who saw has testified and his testi- 
mony is true,’ there is nothing surprising when the sequel runs 
and that one knows that he speaks true ’ even when in all these 

1 Although the phrase in 3 Jn. xa is almost identical it is there 
not open to criticism. 


words the author is meaning himself. The question that ought 
to have been discussed is not as to whether the author could (or 
would) intend to denote himself or another by ieelvot, but ns to 
the person whom he intended by * he who saw ’ (6 imptutms). If 
he meant himself, then the present tense would have been more 
appropriate than the perfect ‘has testified’ Otfftaprvpipcc), in the 
sense, * I who saw it now bear witness to it hereby, that I write 
it.' Yet also the perfect is defensible in the meaning ‘ he (/.*., I) 
has testified it, and with this you must rest satisfied.' It would 
have been appropriate also to say * he who witnesses has seen ' 
(o fiapTvpitv itofxuctv ) ; but this was not necessary in order to 
express the meaning that the writer was an eye-witness. The 
‘ knows ' (oUer) seems to indicate that the author really wishes 
to be regarded as an eye-witness, otherwise the preferable phrase 
would be ' and that man assures that he speaks true.' At the 
same time, such a mode of expression would be too tautological 
or even too obviously a weakening when coming immediately 
after the words ( and his testimony is true.' 

Thus we obtain nothing from this central passage 
except this, that we must leave quite undecided the 
question whether the writer is intending to present him- 
self or some other person as the eye-witness. Indeed, 
this very vagueness seems to be intentional on the 
author’s part. We must seek to arrive at a definite 
conclusion by some other road. Here is one. For 
every one who grants that at the spear-thrust blood 
certainly but not water could have flowed from the 
pierced side, it is also firmly established that no eye- 
witness could actually have seen the circumstance 
attested. If, therefore, the author’s intention is to 
point to himself as such a witness, he presents himself 
in a much less favourable light than if he were merely 
reproducing information derived from another which he 
had received in good faith. He is therefore spared a 
reproach if he is supposed to be reproducing. Such a 
reproach need not in itself hinder us from supposing him 
to present himself as an eye-witness ; in view of the 
mysteriously allusive character of the entire book 
absolute freedom must be allowed the WTiter in this 
matter, especially as we are dealing with a point the 
central importance of which, in the eyes of its author, 
is evident from the very circumstance of his offering a 
special attestation of it at all. 

( 6 ) But the supposed other testimony to himself — the 
designation of the unnamed disciple as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved (1823 1926 20 2 ; cp 21 7 20 24) — speaks quite 
decisively against the view that it was written by the 
person who is intended by that expression. One can 
hardly understand how it is possible to have sympathy 
for a writer who claims for himself such a degree of 
superiority as is implied in this designation. The desig- 
nation is quite intelligible on the other hand w’hen coming 
from the pen of one of his admirers. Our research then 
has brought us thus far at least that there are great dis- 
advantages in regarding the apostle as the author of the 
gospel. On the other hand, so far as it has gone, it has 
given us no assurance as to whether the actual writer 
intends to inform us regarding the beloved disciple and 
the eye-witness as if he were a third person, or whether 
he does not desire to produce the appearance that he 
himself is the person. 

(f) Should this last be the actual fact, no charge of moral 
obliquity is involved, such as might seem to be implied if the 
principles of modem law as to intellectual and literary property 
were to be invoked. Classical antiquity furnishes us with a 
great number of examples of cases in which a pupil published 
his works not in his own name but in that of nis master, and 
the neo- Pythagorean lamblichus (circa 300 A.D.), to cite a 
single instance, expressly commends the Pythagoreans-— of 
whose writings some sixty are still known which were falsely 
attributed to Pythagoras and other ancient masters of that 
school— in that, renouncing the desire for personal fame, they 
were willing that all the praise of their work should go to their 
piaster. The presbyter of Asia Minor who in the second century 
bad composed the Acts of Paul and Thecla in Paul’s name, 
when he was challenged for this explained that his motive was 
his regard for Paul (id se amore Pauli fecisst) ; and TertulUan's 
remark (at Bapt. 17) implies depreciation indeed yet no moral 
censure ! quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumulans '-—the reason he 
gives for the deposition of the author being his contradiction 
of x Cor. 14 34 in having introduced Thecla as and 

baptising. 

(d) A definite reason, however, for assuming the same 
thing for the Fourth Gospel would be found only if 21 * 4 / 

*5*4 
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had come from the author of the rest of the book. As 
we have not to suppose this, it remains open to suggest 
that the author of the appendix by this addition intended 
to go yet one step further than the author of chaps. 1-20 
himself had gone. At the same time the vagueness 
with which the author has expressed himself in 1^35 is 
worthy of remark. It can very well be due to the 
purpose of saying what was capable of more than one 
meaning, so that one reader might believe that the 
author was speaking of the eye-witness as a third person, 
whilst another might believe he had himself in his mind. 

The fact that the name of the beloved disciple and eye-witness 
is not mentioned anywhere throughout the entire gospel is, on 
the other hand, not decisive. The suppression of nis name 
would be just as natural as a consequence of the delicacy due 
to his person if the author, distinct from him, introduced him as 
a mysterious magnitude, as it would have been if he himself 
had written the book. 

The external evidences for the Fourth Gospel consti- 
tute that portion of the field in which conservative 
42 Ex ter nal t ^ eolo fiy has hitherto believed itself to 
evidence! for !* ave S ained its securest successes. It 
trenuineneis c ^ eeme ^ lt practicable to preclude 
* all discussion of internal reasons against 
the genuineness merely by showing how early an attesta- 
tion the gospel received. Careful examination shows 
how mistaken this belief is. As, however, a full dis- 
cussion of the leading passages would carry us too far 
into detail, we must content ourselves here with merely 
giving results, on all points upon which some measure 
of agreement has been attained. 

We must make a strict distinction between testimonies 
expressly favourable to the apostolic authorship and 
those which only vouch for the existence of the Fourth 
Gospel without conveying any judgment as to its author- 
ship. The only authors belonging to the first category 
(apostolic authorship) down to the end of the second 
century (in the third century this view becomes a matter of 
course) are Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria (who, more- 
over, appeals to ol dv^Kadev tc pea pure poi), Tertullian, 
Theophilus ad Autolycnm , and the Muratorian frag- 
ment (which still, however, deems it necessary to give a 
circumstantial justification for its recognition of the 
gospel ; see § 40). Earlier than any of these church 
fathers, namely about 170 A.D., we must place the 
expresssion of Claudius Apollinaris in the Ckronicon 
PaschaU, <rracridfciv SokcT rd eva yyt\ta ( ' the gospels 
seem to contradict one another’ ; the reference is to 
the date of the crucifixion ; see § 54 b). Here, although 
the name of John is not mentioned, we may presume 
that there is implied a recognition of the Fourth Gospel 
as being on a level with the synoptics with which it is 
not in agreement about the date in question, and thus 
as being genuine. 

Coming now to testimonies to recognition of the 
gospel, though the author is not named, we find the 
42 Accented. fourth Gospel taken into account in 
?* f Tatian’s Diatessaron (roughly, between 

not tiarn alrf 160 and 180 A.D.) as on a level with 
,aa * the synoptists. Yet this veiy attempt 
to bring together all the four gospels into a single whole 
even of itself shows to how small an extent each in- 
dividual gospel was regarded by this author as authorita- 
tive. So also when gnostics make use of the Fourth 
Gospel. Moreover, it cannot be asserted of Valentinus 
himself (who flourished from 135 to 160) that he does 
so, but only of his school (so Irenaeus, iii. 11 10 [7]). 
In the Philosophoumena the citation-formula is often 
'[he] says’ {<jrricl\ so, e.g. , 634/ 7 25/ alongside 
5x6 609 89) ; but it has been shown that this expression 
has the collective meaning and has no different force 
from '[they] say* (<paal). 1 Athenagoras, the epistle to 
the church of Lugdunum (ap. Eus. HE v. Its) 1 (both 
about 178), the epistle to Diognetus (later), go, in like 
manner, no further. In 2 Pet. 1x4 Jn. 21 is already 

1 Cp TUb. Thtol. Jakrb., 1833, pp. 148*1 51 *, j l % 1892, pp. 
133*159 ; Bentley on Hor. Sat. 1. 4 ;%/. 
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presupposed ; but 2 Pet. cannot be dated earlier than 
the close of the second century, since it already reckons 
the Pauline Epistles as part of holy scripture (815 /)» 
and has no testimony to its own existence earlier than 
in the third century. 

As for evidence to the existence of Jn., without any 
further judgment being pronounced, mere quotations from 

44. For exist ^ ourt ^ Gospel are enough, if the 
* passages are such as cannot possibly 

enc ?j.. r ° * have been derived from some other 
jud gm ent, source. But the two cases, in which 
j figment. book ^ c it e d as an authoritative 


writing, as in § 43, and in which it is not cited as 
such, are very different. In the latter case, it is not 
only possible but probable that the author making the 
quotation did not regard the book as authoritative. 
The ecclesiastical writers incorporate in their writings 
passages from a multitude of works which never gained 
ecclesiastical recognition. Thus, even those works which 
ultimately did gain this recognition need not necessarily 
have already been in enjoyment of it at the time at which 
they were used by the writers in question. 

This remark applies, according to a now fairly general con- 
sensus of opinion, to the case of Justin ( circa 152). Alongside of 
more than one hundred quotations from the synoptists, he has only 
three which offer points of contact with the Fourth Gospel (for 
the actual words, see Gospels, §§ xoi-104). But in no case is the 
verbal coincidence with it so exact as to exclude the possibility 
of their having emanated from another source, which, if we 
choose, we may suppose to have been accessible to the evangelist 
also. Yet, even apart from this, we cannot fail to recognise that 
the Fourth Gospel was by no means on the same plane with the 
synoptics in Justin’s eyes, and that his employment of it is not 
only more sparing but also more circumspect. This is all the 
more remarkable since Justin certainly champions one of its 
leading" conceptions (the Logos-idea), lays great weight upon the 
4 Memorabilia of the Apostles,’ and expressly designates the 
Apocalypse as a work of the apostle {Dial. 81, Apol. \bbf. etc.). 

So also with the Acta Johannis referable to Leucius(f 8 f\ 
Corssen 1 sought to show that the Acta did not make use of the 
Fourth Gospel, but that, on the contrary, the gospel made use of 
the A eta or at least was acquainted with the traditions contained 
in it ; and Hilgenfeld 2 inclines substantially to the same view 
even after James 3 had published new fragments and sought to 
prove from these the acquaintance of the author of the Acta 
with the Fourth Gospel. Even if we grant this, Corssen still will 
be right in his assertion that the Acta diverge from the Fourth 
Gospel in the freest and most far-reaching manner, and thus by 
no means give it a position of authority. 

Here also belong the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (end of 2nd 
cent.), and Celsus {circa 178). 

Most of the early Christian writings which were held 
to bear testimony to the Fourth Gospel — and of these 
precisely the oldest and therefore most important — in 
reality do not justify the claim based upon them. 

(a) They show manifold agreements with Jn. ; but 
these consist only of single, more or less characteristic 


4 R Mere words or formulas, or other coinci- 

* . dences which might equally well have 

agreements, j nto currency by the channel 

not imp ymg ora j tradition. The great number 
dependence. of such agreements does in very deed 
prove that the Johannine formulas and catch- words 
were very widely diffused, and that the Johannine ideas 
had been, so to speak, for decennia in the air. We 
run great danger of allowing ourselves to be misled if, 
however, merely because it so happens that such phrases 
and turns of expression first became known and familiar 
to ourselves through the Fourth Gospel, we were at 
once to conclude that the writers in question can have 


taken them from that source alone. The true state of 


the case may very easily be quite the opposite ; the 
words and phrases circulated orally ; as they circulated 
they received an ever more pregnant, pointed, memorable 
form, and the writer of the Fourth Gospel, not as the 
first but as the last in the series of transmitters, set 
them down in a form and in a connection which excelled 


^ Monarchianische Prologe su den 4 Evangelien (= Texte *. 
Untersuch. xv.l), 1x7-134. 

2 ZWT \ 1900, pp. 1-61. 

* Texts and Studies, v. 1 , ’07, x-25, cp 144-154 and ix.-xxviii. ; 
cp Acta apost . apocr. edd. Lipsius et Bonnet, II. 1, '98, pp. 
x5o*2i6. 
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that of the others, and thus his work came to appear as 
if it were the source of the others. 

(£) To the class of early Christian writings here referred 
to belong the two epistles of Clement of Rome (the first 
probably 93-97 A.D., perhaps not till 113-117, at the 
latest xao-125 ; the second, roughly, 160-180), the 
Epistle of Barnabas (130 or 131 ; see Acts, § 16), the 
Shepherd of Hermas (about 140), the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles (between 130 and 160), the Apology 
of Aristides (probably under Antoninus Pius, 138-161 
A.D. ), as also the so-called Oxyrhynchus Logia, the 
Coptic Gospel-fragment discussed by Jacobi (Gospels, 
§ 156, a and b ), and the Gospel of Peter (see Peter). 

(c) Also the seven epistles of Ignatius. The question 
as to the genuineness of these need not be gone into 
here since even Hamack (op. cit. , p. 396, n. 3) does not 
regard it as probable that Ignatius had read the Johan - 
nine writings even though, in itself considered, the thing 
seems to him very easily possible. 

(d) A single word of comment is required only in 
connection with the saying of the elders cited in Iren, 
v. 36 1 : ‘it was on this account that the Lord declared, 
14 In my Father’s (domains) are many places of abode " ’ 
{did. tojto elprjKdrcu rbv Kvpiov, iv rots too rarpSs fiov 
fiov&s eipau woXXAs). Even if we abstain from re- 
marking that here the saying is quoted in proof of 
the doctrine that in the state of blessedness there will 
be various degrees, it has at any rate to be observed 
that it by no means coincides verbally so closely with 
Jn. 142 as necessarily to be a quotation. But what is 
chiefly to be noted is that in its substance it is so well 
adapted as a 4 winged word ’ to pass from mouth to 
mouth that we cannot refrain from thinking Harnack far 
too precipitate in basing upon this word alone (no other 
can be pointed to) the proof, regarded by him as secure, 
that these elders were acquainted with the Fourth Gospel 
(see § 48 [/]). As to who these elders were, see ibidem. 

How doubtful was the recognition of the Fourth 
Gospel is shown with most clearness by the fact that 
ini the church an entire school 

genubtewm. COUld re ^ rd * “ not genuine and 

B even attribute it to Cerinthus. Two 

theologians in so many other respects so divergent 
in their views as Zahn and Harnack are agreed that 
the 'Alogi,' who assigned the work to Cerinthus 
from 160 or 170 onwards are identical with the un- 
named gainsayers of the genuineness who are mentioned 
in Iren. iii. 11 12 [9], and that in other respects their 
standpoint was a correct churchly and catholic one. On 
the similar attitude of Gaius of Rome as late as the begin- 
ning of the third century see Gospels, § 8a, last footnote. 

For those who hold 1 Jn. to be later than Jn. an 
evidence of the existence of the gospel is found where- 

47 Polveam ever tlie ex * stence of the epistle can be 

. shown. This appears to be the case 

in the Epistle of Polycarp ( 7 i) : 4 For 
every one who does not confess that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is an antichrist ’ (rat 
ydp, dt pdf d/jtbXoyjj *lifaow Xpurrbr iv rapid iXrjXv- 
Bivai, dpTlxpurrbf iorip). This has points of contact 
with 1 Jn. 4a/, as also with 2 Jn. 7 ; in neither case, 
however, is the verbal coincidence so close that the 
passage can be regarded as an actual quotation. Im- 
mediately after the words quoted Polycarp adds two 
parallel sentences of his own. Here again, moreover, 
the expression partakes so largely of the nature of a 
4 winged word * that there is no necessity for regarding 
it as having been taken from a written source at all, not 
to speak of the Johannine epistles. It is certainly very 
significant that Eusebius notes indeed of the Epistle of 
Polycarp that it contains quotations from the First 
Epistle of Peter, but makes no similar statement regard- 
ing the Johannine epistles. This makes it all the more 
strange that Hamack (op. cit. 658), relying upon the 
fact we have mentioned, makes the claim that thereby 
the existence of the epistle can be securely established. 
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He even goes so far as to say 4 securely even for the 
close of the reign of Trajan.’ In fact he assigns the 
epistle of Polycarp approximately to the year 115 a.p. 
Even should the seven Ignatian Epistles be genuine and 
of this date, it would by no means be thereby proved that 
the Epistle of Polycarp must have been written so early. 
According to a very probable reckoning Polycarp died 
on 23rd Feb. 155. Moreover the meagre, mainly 
ethical, character of the contents of the Epistle of 
Polycarp is so little in harmony with the central 
thought of the Ignatian Epistles — directed as. these 
are to the glorification of martyrdom and of the 
episcopate, as also to the elaboration of christological 
ideas — that the separation of those parts of the Epistle 
of Polycarp in which the Ignatian epistles are recom- 
mended (chaps. 913 along with a few other sentences) 
— a separation which has been proposed from the most 
various quarters — seems to be in the highest degree 
plausible. 

Here also Papias stands on the same level with 
Polycarp, (a) According to Eusebius (HE iii. 39 17) 
p . Papias 4 made use of testimonies from the 
”* I P First Epistle of John, and likewise from 
88 **■ that of Peter ’ (KixpV rai <$’ni>rds paprvpiait 

drrb rip T to&vvov irpoHpas ix irroXijs *al At 6 rrji llirpov 
o/xolon). We know what 4 made use of testimonies ’ 
(Ki\prrrai fiaprvpiais) in Eusebius means. He uses 
the same expression in iv. M9 with reference to Poly- 
carp’s quotations from 1 Pet. In the Epistle of Poly- 
carp we can control the statement by observing that 
the name of Peter is not mentioned there. We have 
therefore no ground for supposing that Papias used the 
name of John either. Moreover, we can hardly set aside 
the doubt whether in Papias we have to do with real 
quotations at all and not rather again with 4 winged 
words,’ such as have been spoken of in §§ 451/ 46. 
which prove nothing so far as the present question is 
concerned. Cp Gospels, § 72, n. 2. 

Even assuming, however, that they prove Papias’s acquaint- 
ance with 1 Jn., we must all the more on that account take 
exception to the proposition of Harnack ( ob . cit. 658), that 
4 Papias’s acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel must be clear to 
every one who looks upon 1 Jn. and the gospel as a unity. 4 Such 
a statement would be justified only if the two writings in question 
had constituted, a single book. The theory, however, that the 
epistle was written at the same time as the gospel and was 
incorporated with it as an appendix, ^ has long since been 
abandoned. If the two existed only in a separate state, ac- 
quaintance with the one is no proof at all of acquaintance with 
the other. 

(£) We have, moreover, the strongest evidence to 
show that Papias never wrote in his work anything with 
reference to the Fourth Gospel. 

Eusebius {HE iii. 8 3) pledges himself in his history to mention 
without fail which of the disputed biblical writings the ecclesi- 
astical authors of each period had made use of and what they 
said about the acknowledged writings and ail that they said 
about those which were not such (for the original text, sec 
Gospels, f 66). As regards the acknowledged writings— among 
which he reckoned the Fourth Gospel— he dispenses himself 
accordingly merely from the duty of collecting the quotations 
from them, not from that of collecting the sayings of the church 
fathers concerning them. This programme he has carried out 
with great care. In Papias, whom he read with special attention, 
he did not find any saying of the kind indicated either regarding 
Lk. or regarding Jn. But as Papias did make such a statement 
regarding Mt. ana Mk. ; and as he made use of the gospels as 
well as of oral communications for the preparation ofnis work, 
it would be exceedingly remarkable if he had made use of Lk. 
and Jn. and yet nowhere expressed himself regarding their 
character (cp Gospels, || 67, 74, 82 [1]). 

(c) The case would be different, it is true, if a Latin 
prologue in Wordsworth, NT Latine , I491, were cor- 
rect : 

Evangelium Johan nis manifestatum et datum est ecdesiis al> 
Tobanne adhuc in corpora constitute; sicut Papias nomine, 
Hierapolitanus, disci pulus Johannis carus, in exotericis, id est 
in extremis quinque libris retulit. 

We may rest assured, however, that this mention of 
Papias proceeds upon an error ; for otherwise Euse- 
bius would certainly have told us of it 

Moreover there would still remain the question whether by the 
John whom be would thus have designated as the writer of the 
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gospel we should understand John the apostle, which for the 
writer of the prologue was a matter of course, or the John of 
Asia Minor— in that case certainly John the Elder. 

(d) A similar question must be raised in connection 
with the statements of Armenian writers to the effect 
that Papias was acquainted with the Fourth Gospel. 

In what Conybeare cites in The Guardian of x8th July 1894 
(P* 1123). Papias is expressing himself regarding the nature of 
the aloe ; but that he is here dealing with the aloe met with in 
Jn. 1039 does not appear from the words of the Armenian writer. 

( e ) Even if all that has been alleged as to Papias' s 
acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel were indisputable, 
his testimony would not carry us beyond what has 
already been long known and recognised from other 
sources. According to a fragment published by De 
Boor (§4/1), the work of Papias contained the statement 
that the individuals who had been raised from the dead 
by Christ survived till the reign of Hadrian (gws 
’ASpiavov tfav, l. c. 170). As there is no reason why 
the attribution of this statement to Papias should be 
disputed, Papias must have written it not earlier than 
between 140-160 (Harnack, op . cit. 35 7). At that date, 
however, the Fourth Gospel was known to other writers 
also, and Papias’s acquaintance with it would add 
nothing to what we previously knew. 

(/) The case would be otherwise only if Harnack 
were right in what he says about the 4 elders ’ of Irenaeus 
(op. cit. 333 ’ 34 o). 

Harnack (1) asserts that Irenseus had not personally heard 
the elders whose sayings he quotes, and (2) conjectures that 
Irenaeus had taken all of these sayings from the writing of 
Papias. The first assertion has a certain probability by reason of 
the vagueness with which Irenaeus speaks of those ‘elders’ ; the 
conjecture, on the other hand, is mere hypothesis. The sole 
passage which we can control even speaks to the contrary effect. 
In v. 33 3 / Irenaeus first introduces the saying about the great 
grape-cluster of the blessed days to come in the following terms : 
quemadmodum presbyteri meminerunt qui Joannem discipulum 
Domini videruut, audisse se ab eo, quemadmodum de temporibus 
illis docebat dominus et dicebat.’ After telling what they had 
said, he proceeds, 4 these things, moreover, Papias also, who was 
a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp, a man of the older 
time, testifies in writing in the fourth of his books ’ (ravra Se xa i 
Ilairia? 6 ’luavvov pev axovtrrij?, noAuxapirov fie eratpos yeyovws, 
dpxaio? ayrjp, eyypcufxos ivipaprvpet ev rf} Tcraprrj twv avrov 
£t/ 9 AtW). Harnack is of opinion that the xa t here and the etri- 
in iiripaarvpel 4 certainly ought not to be pressed ’ ; but it is not 
permissible, in favour of an hypothesis, to ignore the force of 
these words which plainly distinguish the written communication 
of Papias from an oral communication that had reached Irenaeus. 
Harnack, however, pursues this forbidden path still further, and 
asserts that Irenaeus had taken the formulae which he uses in 
citing the elders verbatim from the work of Papias. By this 
means Harnack arrives at the result that these elders had 
already presented themselves to the mind of Papias as invested 
with those dignified attitudes of venerable antiquity which they 
undoubtedly had to judge by his language, for Irenaeus. Accord- 
ing to this, we should have to carry their date as far back before 
140-160, the time at which Papias lived, as we should have to 
carry them back, according to the text of Irenaeus, before 185, 
the approximate date of Irenaeus's work. 

This supposition, however, of a borrowing by Irenaeus 
from Papias verbatim is a mere hypothesis : and yet 
this supposition, and its application to the presumed 
quotation from Jn. 14 a (§ 45*/), is, along with what 
has been adduced (§ 47) from Polycarp, the sole basis 
on which Harnack rests his proposition (op. cit. 680) 
4 that the gospel was not written later than circa 1 10, 
is an assured historical truth.' 

(a) If we were dealing with a book attributed to an 
undistinguished man, such as, for example, the epistle of 
4ft r- 11 . 1 Jude, it could not be held to be very 
ft». r*8Um&te surprising that proofs of acquaintance 
with it do not emerge until some con- 
eyiaenoe. siderable time after its production. 
The case is very different, however, with a gospel 
written by an eye-witness. Papias noticed defects in 
the gospel of Mk. ; the third evangelist noticed them in 
the writings of all his predecessors (cp Gospels, §§ 65, 
153). The writing of an eye-witness would immediately 
on its publication have been received with the keenest 
interest, however violently it may have conflicted with 
the gospels hitherto known. It would at least by these 
contradictions have attracted attention and necessarily 
have given occasion to such remarks as that 4 the gospels 
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seem to contradict one another ' of Claudius Apollinaris 
(<rra<rid^€iv Sonet rh. ebayyfKia) (§ 42 and 54^). No 
mention of the Fourth Gospel which we can recognise 
as such carries us back further than to 140 a.d. As 
late as 152 (Acad. 1st Feb. 1896, p. 98), Justin, who 
nevertheless lays so great value upon the 4 Memorabilia 
of the Apostles,’ regards Jn. — if indeed he knows it at 
all — with distrust and appropriates from it but a very 
few sayings. Therefore, notwithstanding the fact that 
conservative theology still cherishes the belief that the 
external evidence supplies the best possible guarantee 
for the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, we find our- 
selves compelled not only to recognise the justice of 
the remark of Reuss that 4 the incredible trouble which 
has been taken to collect external evidences only serves 
to show that there are really none of the sort which were 
really wanted,’ but also to set it up even as a funda- 
mental principle of criticism that the production of the 
Fourth Gospel must be assigned to the shortest possible 
date before the time at which traces of acquaintance 
with it begin to appear. Distinct declarations as to its 
genuineness begin certainly not earlier than about 170 
a.d. (§42). 

( 3 ) Furthermore, it is not usually remembered how 
small is the value which all such testimonies possess. 

According to Irenaeus (ii. 33 3 [225]) 4 the gospel and all the 
elders personally acquainted with John in Asia ’ bore witness that 
Jesus, at the time of his teaching, was more than forty years old 
—and this as a tradition from John, some of them also riving it 
as a tradition from other apostles. This can rest only on Jn. 8 57. 
It is irreconcilable with Lk. 823. In iii. 8 2 [3], Irenaeus asserts 
that Clement of Rome had enjoyed personal intercourse with the 
apostles, although he might have learned from Clement’s own 
(first) epistle (44 2 /.) that the opposite was the case. In iii. 11 n 
[8] Irenaeus, too, finds the rationale for the 4 four ’ gospels in the 
fact that there are four quarters of the globe and tour winds 
(irvevpara ) ; since, further, the church extends over all the world, 
while its 4 pillars and grounds ’ and spirit of life (wvevpa £anjf) are 
the gospel, it is fitting that she should have four pillars, breathing 
out (weovraui) immortality on every side, and vivifying men afresh. 
Such is the sort of verbal trifling with which he favours his readers 
in place of history. The Muratorian fragment calls the book of 
Acts 4 Acta omnium apostolorum,’ and John, in respect of his 
seven epistles (Rev. 2yC), the 4 predecessor Pauli ’ (it. 34, 48). 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom, v i. 643, p. 761 f.) quotes the 
apostle Paul as saying : 4 Take also the Greek books, read the 
Sibyl as she reveals one God and the future; and, taking 
Hystaspes, read and ye will find the son of God much more 
clearly described.’ In Strom, v. 14 104, p. 711, Clement cites with 
entire belief the book of Zoroaster, in which, after his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, he reports what he had learned in the under- 
world from the gods. Justin (Apol. i. 8548) is able to tell his 
readers that the Acta Pilati contained the partition of the 
garment of Jesus, his healings, and his raisings of the dead. 
Tertullian (Apol. 21) adds to these the eclipse of the sun. the 
watch at the grave, the resurrection, the forty days in Galilee, 
and the ascension, and closes with these words : 4 ea omnia super 
Christo Pilatus, et ipse jam pro sua conscientia Christianus, 
Caesari turn Tiberio nuntiavit.’ Compare f 6 . 

It is surely unnecessary to multiply examples. When 
the church fathers bring before us such statements as 
these, no one believes them ; but when they 4 attest ' the 
genuineness of a book of the Bible, then the conservative 
theologians regard the fact as enough to silence all 
criticism. This cannot go on for ever. Instead of the 
constantly repeated formula that an ancient writing is 
4 attested ’ as early as by (let us say) Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
or Clement of Alexandria, there will have to be substi- 
tuted the much more modest statement that its existence 


(not genuineness) is attested only as late as by the 
writers named, and even this only if the quotations are 
undeniable or the title expressly mentioned. 

If no trace of the Fourth Gospel can be found earlier 
than 140 A. D. , there cannot be the slightest difficulty in 


50. Gnosticism 
and the 
Fourth Gospel. 


doing justice to its relations with 
Gnosticism. According to Hege- 
sippus (ap. Eus. HE\\\. 827/.) pro- 
found peace reigned in the entire 


church till the reign of Trajan ; but after the sacred 


choir of the apostles had died out and the race of the 


immediate hearers of Christ had passed away, the god- 


less corruption began through the deception of false 
teachers who now with unabashed countenance dared 
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to set up against the preaching of truth the doctrines 
of gnosis falsely so called. There is no reason for dis- 
puting the date here given. A personal disciple of 
Jesus certainly can hardly have survived to see it. But 
the gospel shows dearly how profoundly the gnostic 
ideas had influenced its author. Neither is the position 
of the case as if he had started from the churchly point 
of view and then found himself on the road to the 
gnostic ; on the contrary, we And him on the return 
path from gnosticism to the churchly view. Cp § 29 b. 
In addition to what is said there, attention may be called 
to the high value Jn. places on knowledge (17 3). 

It might at first appear as if Jn. were not yet in open antagon- 
ism against gnosis and thus that gnosticism has not yet attained 
any great development. If, however, we view the matter so, 
we shall mistake the^task which was set before him. The first 
epistle gave room for direct polemic against gnosis, and he uses 
his opportunity in the most distinct manner. But when a 
gospel had to be written, polemic methods could be employed 
only under some disguise. Nevertheless they are recognisable 
enough. Against the gnostic division between pneumatic and 
psychical persons are levelled such sentences as 8 u> f . ; so also 
against the dualinn between God and the world ; against the 
one-sided emphasis laid by gnosticism on the importance of 
knowledge is directed the insistence upon faith ; and against 
the docetic view that Christ was man only in appearance stress 
is laid ( 1 14) on the doctrine that the Logos was made flesh and 
that his glory could be beheld. Indeed, the great importance 
given in 1935 to the attestation of the flowing of water and blood 
from the wounded side appearo — although the water and blood 
have also a symbolical meaning (f 23 a ) — at the same time and 
indeed primarily to have its reason in the desire to combat the 
view that Jesus did not suffer really but only seemingly. 

All that must be conceded is that no traces can as 
yet be found in the Fourth Gospel of the great and 
elaborated systems such as were developed by Valentinus 
and others after 140 A. d. The ideas of light, and the 
like, out of which those later gnostics formed their pairs 
and their ogdoads of aeons are still touched upon in the 
gospel only comparatively lightly. Ch. 8 44 does not 
speak of the father of the devil, but only says, by a some- 
what lax construction, that the devil is a liar and the 
father of (the) lie (Wineri 8 *, § 18, n. 30 ; 229 d). 

With Montanism the case is otherwise. The Fourth 
Gospel shows an indubitable contact with it in the idea 

Hi RaI tlmi *ke Paraclete. Here, however, the 
to priority must be assigned to the gospel, 

since Montanism. according to one 
ancient source, first came to manifestation about 156 or 
157, according to the other even as late as 172 (cp 
Harnack, op. cit. 363-379). In actuality the idea of 
the paraclete is further developed in Montanism than in 
the Fourth GospeL In the latter the ruling conception 
is that Jesus is identical with the Paraclete, that is to 
say that his second coming consists in nothing other 
than the coming of the Holy Spirit into the hearts of 
believers (§ 26 c). In Montanism, on the other hand, 
a sharp distinction is drawn between the age of Christ 
and the age of the Holy Spirit, and a much higher 
value is given to the latter. 

If on independent grounds some period shortly before 
140 A.D. can be set down as the approximate date of 

„ - the production of the gospel, then new 

W to i ra P ortance attaches to one particular 
gniae w> mm* p assa g e U po n which, apart from this, 
we could not venture to base any hypothesis as to date. 
In 643 Jesus says: 'I am come in the name of my 
father and ye receive me not ; if another will come in 
his own name, him ye will receive. * This prophecy of 
another Messiah was fulfilled when in 132 A.D. Bar- 
chochba arose and incited the Jews to the great revolt 
which in 135 ended in the complete extinction of the 
Jewish state. It is very tempting to think that 643 
contains an allusion to this. At all events, as compared 
with this supposition the hypothesis of Rousset (Antuhr . , 
1895, 108) has no superior claims — that by the pseudo- 
Messiah here predicted the Antichrist is meant, and 
this because ‘ thus almost all the church fathers interpret, 
and in this region these are the authorities from whom 
we have to learn/ Bousset, in conformity with this 
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interpretation, supposes that such apocalyptic ideas had 
great importance for the evangelist, notwithstanding 
the fact that his entire book shows no trace of this, but 
rather the opposite (§ 28). Compare further, § 65, end. 

Asia Minor is almost universally regarded as the 
Fourth Gospel's place of origin. It is on this assump- 
w . tion that we can most easily explain 
08. rii m 01 how the Gospel CO ul d be ascribed to 
the John living there, to whom the 
Apocalypse, or at least the seven epistles therein con- 
tained, are assigned with still greater probability. 
Alexandrian as well as gnostic ideas can without 
difficulty be traced in those regions. It has even been 
attempted to account for the mistake by which Caiaphas 
is called ‘ high priest for that year ' (§ 38) by the fact 
that in Asia there was a high priest (dpxicpris) for the 
whole province who changed from year to year (Momm- 
sen, Rom. Gesch. 5318 ; ET Provinces , I345). It must, 
however, be affirmed once for all that these proofs have 
no decisive value ; but neither does the question as to 
place of origin possess any fundamental importance. 

Very important inferences, however, can be drawn 
from the paschal controversies of the second century. 1 * * * 
_ . . (a) In Asia Minor the celebration was 

n always held on the 14th of Nisan 

Controversy. by those who afterwards were called 
Quartodecimans ; elsewhere it was celebrated on the 
first Sunday after tfte Spring equinox. The difference 
of usage first came to light on the occasion of a visit of 
Polycarp of Smyrna to Rome during the bishopric of 
Anicetus (therefore in 154 A.D.). On that occasion 
Polycarp, according to the report of Irenaeus (fragm. 3, 
cp Eus. HE v. 24 16), appealed on behalf of the Asiatic 
celebration to the authority of John the disciple of the 
Lord, and of the other apostles. Similarly, in the third 
stage of the controversy. Polycrates of Ephesus in his 
letter to the Roman bishop Victor about 196 A.D. ( ibid. 
v. 242-8) made a like appeal to the authority of Philip, 
John, Polycarp, Melito, and a large number of famous 
names. Of the reasons for this usage w'e become 

apprised in the second stage of the controversy, about 
170 a.d. , in which its supporters tame into conflict not 
with Rome but with men in Asia Minor itself. 

(b) In order to escape the conclusion that the John 
appealed to by the Quartodecimans could not have 
been the writer of the Gospel, some theologians assert 
that the men of Asia Minor, and John among them, 
had observed the 14th of Nisan in commemoration of 
the death of Jesus. This would fit in with the Fourth 
Gospel admirably, only it is opposed to the express 
statements of Hippolytus and Apollinaris ( Chron. Pasch. , 
ed. Paris, p. 6 abd; ed. Dindorf, pp. 12/ and 14), 
according to whom the commemoration intended was 
that of the institution of the Lord’s Supper by Jesus. 
That this was only the opinion of a minority cannot 
be maintained. 

(c) Others sought to attain the same result by supposing 
that the Quartodecimans without any reference at all to 
events in the life of Jesus had simply, in accordance with 
the Jewish calendar, observed the day upon which the 
Jewish passover fell. Such a mechanical conformity 
with the Jewish law, and such a degree of indifference 
towards reminiscences of occurrences in the life of Jesus, 
would be very remarkable if observable in any Christians, 
and most of all if observable in one who had actually 
been an eye-witness of the last days of Jesus. It is, 
however, expressly set aside by the statement of Apol- 
linaris {lc. ) that the Quartodecimans claimed Mt. 
as on their side, — on the point, namely, that Jesus had 
eaten the paschal lamb with his disciples on 14th Nisan 
and had suffered on the 15th. Apollinaris infers from 
this that in their view the gospels seem to be at variance 

1 The moet thorough discussions are those of Hilgenfetd, Per 

Paschnstrcity i860, and of Schfirer, Dt controversiis paschalibus % 

Leipstc, 1869; in German in 2 1 sc hr. /. d. hist. Tkeol , 1870, 

pp. 282-284. 
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as to this (§ 43). He himself is on the side of the 
Fourth Gospel, and thus, as he himself admits no 
variance, interprets the First Gospel wrongly in the 
actual sense of the Fourth ; the Quart odecimans, how- 
ever, appealed not simply to the Jewish calendar but 
also to Mt. , and that too to Mt. properly understood. 

(d) A last resort remains, — that of Schiirer, who 
thinks they did this only in a late stage of the con- 
troversy. This also, however, is very improbable. 
We shall do well to attribute to them at least enough 
continuity of view for them to be always aware what it 
was that they were maintaining. 

{e) In this failure, then, of all the suggested views we 
have no alternative left but to acknowledge that the 
John to whose authority the Quartodecimans appeal 
cannot have been the author of the gospel. If then 
this John of Asia Minor was the Elder, the apostle’s 
authorship of the gospel remains, so far as the paschal 
controversy is concerned, a possibility. The assump- 
tion, then, must be that the gospel was written by the 
apostle, though at the same time he was not head of 
the church at Ephesus. This assumption, however, 
is one that has been resorted to by but few, for the 
tradition says only of the Ephesian John that he wrote 
the gospel. 

After what has been said, only a very brief recapitu- 
lation as regards the ‘genuineness’ will be required. 

65 Con c l nrion ( <J >. Even when the Apocalypse has been 

as to author ass ^ ne( ^ to another writer, the apostolic 
authorship of the gospel remains im- 
possible, and that not merely from the consideration 
that it cannot be the son of Zebedee who has introduced 
himself as writer in so remarkable a fashion (§41), but 
also from the consideration that it cannot be an eye- 
witness of the facts of the life of Jesus who has presented, 
as against the synoptists, an account so much less 
credible, nor an original apostle who has shown himself 
so easily accessible to Alexandrian and Gnostic ideas, 
nor a contemporary of Jesus who survived so late into 
the second century and yet was capable of composing 
so profound a work. On this ground are excluded not 
only the son of Zebedee but also every non-apostolic 
eye-witness, including even John the Elder, although 
the last-named seems to be recommended by the Asian 
tradition so far as this does not make for the apostle. 

( 6 ) Hamack, who holds the Elder to be the author— with in- 
corporation also of reminiscences of the son of Zebedee in his work, 
so that the gospel might appropriately enough be called * Gospel 
of John the Elder according to John the son of Zebedee’ (euay- 
y*Kiov 'Itaaiwou rov npetrfivripov Kara ’ltoavyifv rov ZejSeft aiov}— 
ts compelled not only to place the date at a much earlier period 
than is justified by the evidence (8 ^8 (/], but also, notwithstand- 
ing this, to understand by a ‘ disciple of the Lord ’ (which the 
Elder was) one who perhaps had seen Jesus only once in earliest 
childhood without really entering into personal relations with 
him ; and all this over and above the further necessity for im- 
puting so imuiy incredibilities to the author, if the credibility of 
the synoptists is not to be reduced to zero. Further, Hamack ’s 
hypothesis must be characterised as incapable of being discussed 
so long as the continuation of his work gives him no occasion to 
state quite frankly whether he regards as historical such state- 
ments for example as those regarding the foot-washing, the 
spear-thrust, the falling to the ground of the Roman cohort in 
Gethsemane, and the 100 pounds of ointment at the embalming 
of Jesus. 1 

(c) The same remark holds good as regards Bousset who {Apoca- 
lypse in Meyer’s h’ommentar. 5th ed. 1896, p. 33-5 1) maintains 
that the Ephesian John, that is to say, the Elder, in his youth 
belonged to the train of Jesus at such times as Jesus was in 
Jerusalem, and that from his mouth one of his scholars has given 
us, so far as the activity of Jesus in Jerusalem is concerned, ‘an 

1 As we write we take from his IVcscn des Christ at t hums, 1000, 
p. 13 (ET What is Christianity ? 1900) the following: ‘The 
Fourth Gospel which does not come from the apostle Tohn, and 
does not profess to do so, cannot be used as a historical source in 
the ordinary [u,, customarv] sense of those words. The author 
acted with autocratic freedom, transposed events and placed 
them in an unwonted light, composed discourses at his own 
will and illustrated lofty thoughts by imagined situations. 
Hence his work though not wholly wanting m the elements of 
a genuine if hardly recognisable tradition, can hardly at any 
point be taken into account as a source for the. history of Jesus ; 
it is but little that we can take over from him and even that 
only with circumspection.’ 
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account that, as compared with the synoptists, is independent 
and in many points to be preferred.’ 

id) To what degree the thesis of the authorship of the gospel 
by a son of Zebedee (or indeed any eye-witness) can be maintained 
only at the cost of the very credibility which yet it is proposed 
to support by this assumption, is well seen m what B. Weiss 
has to say regarding the discourses of Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel. 1 He grants that the misunderstandings of these dis- 
courses by the hearers are ‘ often in reality merely attempts on 
the part of the evangelist to account for the continuance of the 
discussion,’ that the evangelist ‘is well aware that he is not 
giving his readers the discourses and conversations with literal 
accuracy,’ that ‘ not only the original words, but also the 
concrete historical context of the words of Jesus are often 
obliterated, the evangelist concerning himself only for the endur- 
ing significance of these and their value for edification in the 
sense of his own conception of the person of Christ,’ that even 
in the narrative parts ‘ the connections in detail have often dis- 
appeared, the historical colouring has been lost and the repre- 
sentation of occurrences has been manipulated in accordance 
with the meaning which they had acquired to the mind of this 
narrator.’ No ‘critic,’ however severe, could express himself 
much more unfavourably with regard to the Fourth Gospel 
this defender of its genuineness has done. 

(e) As compared with such a line of defence, there is 
a positive relief from an intolerable burden as soon as 
the student has made up his mind to give up any such 
theory as that of the ' genuineness ’ of the gospel, as 
also of its authenticity in the sense of its being the work 
of an eye-witness who meant to record actual history. 
Whoever shrinks from the surrender can, in spite of all 
the veneration for the book which constrains him to take 
this course, have little joy in his choice. Instead of 
being able to profit by the elucidations regarding the 
nature and the history of Jesus promised him by the 
‘ genuineness ’ theory, he finds himself at every turn laid 
under the necessity of meeting objections on the score 
of historicity, and if he has laboriously succeeded (he 
thinks) in silencing these, others and yet others arise 
tenfold increased, and in his refutation of these, even 
when he carries it through — and that too even, it may 
be, with a tone of great assurance — he yet cannot in 
conscientious self-examination feel any true confidence 
in his work. 

(/) With the other view the case is quite different. 
We have to deal with a writer from whom we neither 
can demand strict historical accuracy, nor have any 
occasion to do so. Just in proportion as this is frankly 
recognised, however, we find in him a great and eminent 
soul, a man in whom all the ruling tendencies of his 
time meet and are brought together to a common focus. 
A philosophical book, indeed, would not have been 
difficult for him to write, yet would have received but 
little attention ; for all that at that time was recognised 
as divine was held to be seen in the person of Jesus. 
Thus the task this man deemed to be laid upon him by 
the nature of the circumstances was that of giving ex- 
pression to his deep ideas in the form of a life of Jesus. 
We become aware that this implied many restrictions 
upon his freedom, and one is astonished all the more at 
the ease of movement with which he has carried out his 
work. In short, one discerns in the gospel the ripest 
fruit of primitive Christianity — the ripest, if also at the 
same time the furthest removed from the original form. 
We shall return to a consideration of this subject with 
somewhat greater detail (§ 62) after we have glanced at 
the First Epistle which in this respect is closely related 
to the gospel. 

Before proceeding to this, however, a word must be 
given to the * partition ’-hypotheses. ( a ) We have post- 
_ poned notice of them until now because 

Fa Jr tl0n ‘ to have brought them up at an earlier 

hypotheses, WO uld have tended only to ob- 

scure the issues. A whole series of earlier * partition 
hypotheses have shared the common fate of being 
withdrawn by their own promulgators. Least 

hopeful of all is a hypothesis of interpolations. Not 
that the existence of interpolations in Jn. is impossible ; 
on the contrary, it is affirmed even by the most out- 
spoken critical theologians (§ 28 b). But if it is proposed 
1 Lehrb . der Einleitung in das NT y | 51 7. 
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to eliminate every difficult passage as having been 
interpolated, very little indeed of the gospel will be left 
at the end of the- process. Theoretically, the case is 
somewhat better with a ' sources ’-hypothesis, which 
should maintain that the last author did not introduce 
mere interpolations into the exemplar before him without 
touching the text itself, that he dealt with it very much 
as the synbptists dealt with their sources. Even so, 
however, no great advantage is gained. 

(£) To mention only the latest advocate of a hypothesis 
of this sort, Wendt 1 holds most of the miracle narratives, 
and some of the elaborations of the discourses as well as 
of the occasions assigned to them, to be additions of the 
last author. The main point, however, is that his funda- 
mental principle — in itself worthy of all acceptance — is 
that passages are to be held to be later insertions, not 
on account of their contents, but only when they break 
the connection. There is much reason to fear, however, 


that distrust of the authenticity of the substance often 
causes an interruption of the connection to be imagined 
Where in reality there is none. Many passages of the 
same sort as others which give Wendt occasion for the 
separating process, are left by him untouched, when the 
result would not be removal of some piece held to be 
open to exception in respect of its contents ; the ground 
for exception which he actually takes, on the other hand, 
is often altogether non-existent. 

Thus, for example, it ought not by any means to be regarded 

* ‘ * ’ 1 ’ - * "’ * >), at the words of 

Je omas says to his 

fel . w ay die with him.' 

That the sequence of these sentences does not demand the 
interpretation that Thomas wishes to die with Lazarus is self- 
evident, for Thomas is speaking to his fellow-disciples about a 
word of Jesus in which he had implicitly said that he was going 
to his death. It is therefore not permissible to conclude that, 
in the source, v. 16 followed immediately upon z>. 10, and that 
accordingly the announcement of the raising of Lazarus con- 
tained in w. n-15 is an addition by the evangelist. Moreover, 
v. 16 in strictness fits on to v. 10 no better than it does to v. 15. 
In v. 40 where Jesus says to Martha, ‘ Said I not unto thee that 
if thou wouldest believe thou shouldest see the glory of God ? ’ 
Wendt with justice finds a reference back to w. 23 25/, but 
considers that they rest upon a misinterpretation of these verses 
which speak, not of a bodily resurrection, but of the imparting 
by Jesus of an inward eternal life even here in this temporal 
sphere. This is essentially correct ; but it presents only one 
side of the matter. The word is purposely ambiguous (§ 25 c), 
and in its literal sense is fulfilled by the raising of Lazarus, 
which nevertheless is itself only a figure for the unpartation of 
that inward eternal life. _ Wendt proceeds therefore upon a mis- 
apprehension of the distinctive character of the Fourth Gospel 
when he comes to the conclusion that in the source all that was 
related was this : — Jesus heard of the sickness of Lazarus, but, 
although no delay in his journey occurred, did not arrive until 
after his death ; on his arrival he comforted Martha by pointing 
to that inward eternal life which can be lived in the temporal, 
went with her to the grave, and wept there. What availed 
Martha tins pointing to the inward eternal life when her brother 


Martha we understand v. 23 to refer to the last day, nor if we inter- 
pret it in a spiritual sense ; for resurrection and continuance in life 
are different things. That it was, on the other hand, anything 
higher than what is said in v. 23 is excluded by the simple fact 
that after the apparent death of Lazarus it was not practicable. 

{c) Wendt attributes his assumed source to the apostle 
John. The eye-witness Peter, on whose communica- 
tions in Wendt’s view the gospel of Mk. rests, knows 
that on his last evening Jesus held the sacrament of the 
Supper with his disciples ; John the eye-witness that he 
washed his disciples’ feet. Peter the eye-witness knows 
concerning Jesus that he expected the Final Judgment 
on a definite day at the end of the present world, John 
the eye-witness knows that he spoke the words contained 
in lias/, and 624, and proves by this that the representa- 
tions which agree with the report of Peter (eg. ,5*8/ and 
the closing words of 639 40 44 54 1248) were added by the 
evangelist in contradiction of the source written by the 
eye-witness John. The eye-witness Peter transmits an 
account according to which Jesus had not any con- 
sciousness of his pre-existence, the eye-witness John 

1 Dot Johannes- Evangelism , 1900, and previously in DU 
Lehre Jess, 1, 1886, pp. 215*342. 
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knows that he spoke the words, * Before Abraham came 
into being, I am,' ' glorify me with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was’ (856 17s)> and he 
wrote the prologue with exception of the verses (6-8 15) 
about the Baptist. 

(d) As for the miracle-narratives, according to Wendt Jesus. 
eg., did not heal the man born blind but only beheld him ana 
took him as text of his discourse on the healing of the spiritual 
blindness of the world ; in the case of the sick man at Bethesda 
Jesus in healing him laid his hand upon him somewhat in the 
manner indicated in Mk. 7 33 8 23-25, so that the action could 
be regarded by the Jews as a violation of the Sabbath-law. 

(e) What has been said may perhaps suffice to show how 
little fitted is this latest attempt at separation of sources 
— however superior to kindred efforts of the same sort — 
to supply * a really satisfactory solution of . . . the 
Johannine problem.’ Its indications of difficulties in 
the connection are valuable ; but these will have to be 
explained by the writer’s carelessness about the matter 
(as has been done in § 34 b , c). In the end we shall have 
to concur in the judgment of Strauss, that the Fourth 
Gospel is like the seamless coat, not to be divided but 

, to be taken as it is. 


/>.— FIRST EPISTLE 

What distinguishes the First Epistle from the gospel 
most obviously is its express polemic against false 
p . . teachers. These, to speak generally, 

' . . are gnostics; this appears (24) in the 

a 8* UU ? Ialse expression • he that saith, I know him 
softeners. ^ \ 4 ywv 6 n tyvwn a avrdv)' as also in 
that terminus technicus of gnosis ' seed ’ (crrripfJLa : 39), 
which signifies the individual seed-grains of divine 
origin scattered throughout the world of matter, to wit 
the souls of gnostic persons, and in the declaration of 
these persons that they have no sin (1 8 10). More 

precisely, the false teachers disclose themselves to be 
docetics. Their assertion (2*2) that Jesus is not the 
Messiah finds its explanation in 42/ (cp 2 Jn. 7), accord- 
ing to which they deny that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, and in 56 (‘this is he that came by water and 
blood’). While holding this teaching they give them- 
selves over to libertinism, according to 2415 /. 3410 517, 
which passages must certainly be taken as referring to 
them. The case is not met by supposing the reference 
to be to Cerinthus, the oldest of the gnostics, who with 
all his gnosticism was still a Jewish Christian ; later 
forms must be intended even although we are not in a 
position to state more precisely what they were. The 
purpose of the epistle, then, is to combat this tendency 
with as much directness (226 37) as it is combated 
indirectly in the gospel (§ 50). The writing can be 
called a letter only in a remote sense (cp Epistolary 
Literature, § 9). The writer addresses his readers 
as little children, or beloved, or brethren ; but in these 
expressions he is addressing all Christendom. 

In all his controversy with gnosis the author is at the 
same time strongly influenced by its ideas. Like that 
58 Contact ° f the ^ os P e1, h ‘ s thought dominated 


with gnosis. 


by the great antithesis between God 


and the world (2 16 4 s/.), or God and 
the devil (38 10 44), or truth and falsehood (221 46) ; in 
analogy with Jn. 36 843, etc. , in 1 Jn. 519 also we find 
the mutually exclusive alternatives that one must either 
be of God or of the world which ' lieth in the wicked 
[one] ’ (iw r<f rovrjpi} kcitm). The claim to know, or 
to have known, all things is made by the writer for 
himself and for his readers (213/ »o/ 27 4 7) as positively 
as any gnostic could make it ; the expression * seed ’ 
(<rripfia) he applies in similar manner to himself and to 
them, and asserts sinlessness for both (896 5x8). 

In the ideas just indicated, as well as in respect of 
* 59 Author Ian & ua 8 e * the agreement with the gospel 
8661115 50 strong that the identity of 
fr om author authorship of both writings is often re- 
of Jn. g ar ded as self-evident Holtzmann, how- 
ever (Einl. in's NT), enumerates fifteen 
German theologians by whom it is denied, and he him- 
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self has elaborated the same view with the utmost care 
in Jahrbb. f. ptot. Tkeol, 1881, 690-712; 1882, 128-152, 
316-342, 460-485. 

To begin with the vocabulary: ayyekia, iwayytkia, Sidvoia, 
wapov<ria, cAiri*, avofiia, etc., are found only in the epistle, not 
in the gospel. Moreover, a somehat different field of thought 
is disclosed by the use of 1X007*6* (2 2 4 10) and also of xpt<r/xa 
(2 ao 27) which characterises the epistle. 6n the whole it is seen 
that the thoughts of the epistle m many ways follow the ordin- 
ary lines, above which the gospel has risen to purely spiritual 
conceotions. The second coming of Christ is still spoken of in 
ijn.228 as a visible individual occurrence in time; the 
resurrection is ( 3 a) looked for simply after death; the final 
judgment is relegated. to a particular day ( 4 17). The more 
spiritual apprehension is not wholly wanting (see 8 14 24 5 11-13); 
but it is not prominent. In 2 1 Christ appears as the Paraclete, 
which finds an analogy in the gospel only in the expression 
another Paraclete ’ ( 14 16), spoken of the Holy Spirit. Redemp- 
tion is wrought by Christ by means of his death (1 7 2 2 4 10), — 
a conception which in the gospel finds its parallel only in 1 29 36 
and perhaps 11 50-52 17 19 whilst everywhere else in the gospel 
his redeeming activity is for the most part sought in his mes- 
sage ( 1 9-13 8 12 17 4-8), to which, in the epistle, allusion is made 
only in 4 9. * 

Above all, in the epistle Christ is represented much 
less than he is in the gospel as intervening between God 
and men. The conception, based on the Logos- idea 
that it is Christ alone, not God, who can come into direct 
relation with the world, is absent. In the gospel the 
relation of God to Christ is like that of Christ to 
believers ( 10 14/ 14 20 15 gf.) ; God gives salvation to 
him, he imparts it to them ( 17 8 etc. ; the onty exceptions 
are 3 16 640 14 21-23 16 26 f. 17 623). Christ alone is the 
way to God (146 IO7 9 15 s), while in the epistle ( 32 i) we | 
can have boldness directly toward God ; in the gospel it is j 
Christ who is the light (I4 812), in the epistle it is God j 
(I5) ; in the one it is Christ who is the law-giver (1334 
15 12), in the other it is God (823) ; in the one it is Christ 
who is the hearer of prayer ( 14 13/. , cp 15 16 16 23 /. 26), 
in the other it is God (3 22 5 14 f ). These divergences 
are explained much more easily on the assumption that 
the two writings come from different writers though j 
belonging to one and the same school of thought. j 

Which of the two writings was the earlier cannot be j 
decided on general grounds. In itself considered, the j 
60 priorifcv more binary and commonplace way of 

in time ^ at things may very well be 

regarded as the earlier, the more spiritual- 
ised as the later ; indeed on this supposition the growth 
of one and the same author out of the one into the 
other would become in some measure intelligible. We 
could, how'ever, equally well imagine that the gospel 
had come into existence first, and that later when, 
from the novelty of its ideas, it met with but little 
approval and much opposition, another hand belonging 
to the same circle as the evangelist had made the 
attempt to give currency to the newer ideas with closer 
adherence to the current theological conceptions. The 
undertaking in this case would be analogous to the con- 
jectured attempt mentioned in § 28, by means of later 
interpolations of passages implying a resurrection at a 
definite point in time, to avert the objections likely to 
be raised by the more spiritualised statement of the 
resurrection-idea. In imputing some such intention to 
the writer it is by no means necessary to assume that he 
set about his task merely by way of accommodation, at 
a sacrifice of his own convictions. It is precisely when 
we distinguish the author of the epistle from the author 
of the gospel that it becomes possible for us to suppose 
that in it he was giving expression solely to his own 
personal view. 

A date later than that of the gospel is very strongly suggested 
by the only passage which directly indicates any time relation 
at all, namely 2 12-14. The three things of which the writer 
here begins by saying, * I write them unto you,’ he repeats with 
the words, * 1 have written unto you.’ Here he seems to be 
referring to the gospel. If in doing so he identifies himself 
with the author of the gospel, we must not judge of the fact 
otherwise than we do wnen we find the evangelist writing m 
the name of the apostle ; fiction of this kind was regarded as 
perfectly permissible (| 41 c). As to the bearing of this question 
of date upon the question of attestation, see I 47 * External 
evidence does not forbid the supposition that the first epistle 
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was written after the gospel (and that in turn after 232), provided 
that the epistle was written not later than about 14a 

What the author seeks to establish .against the false 
teachers is, viewed in one aspect, the creed of the 
61. Character church ' Everyone who does not hold 
of nolemie 11 P asses Wlt ^ ^ im f°r Antichrist On 
of eDistle this he is decided » — indeed, stern. 

” * Only, as a gnostic he is ' far noo much 

imbued with a feeling of the necessity for working on 
the convictions of his readers to be able to avoid 
attempting to make plain from the evidence of the facts 
themselves the truth of his theses. This, however, he 
does not by any means attempt in the form of proofs 
properly so called ; rather does he express his convic- 
tion in a simple propositional manner, in the confident 
expectation that it will make an impression by its own 
inherent force. As compared with the other NT writers 
who engage in polemic against false teachers, and 
especially the authors of the Pastoral Epistles, the 
Epistle of Jude, and the second Epistle of Peter — nor 
even to the exclusion of Paul — he must be credited* 
with a high degree of moderation in his polemic, and 
avoidance of personalities in speaking of his opponents. 
Moreover, alongside of the church creed on which he 
lays weight, he also elaborates a practical Christianity. 
But here we reach a point at which the gospel and 
the epistle can be considered together. 

If the worth of the Fourth Gospel does not lie in the 
62 Pe rmane nt accurac ) r * ts se P arat:e details regard- 
value Of U J esus » nor yet in the 

KOBnel n-nri character of the total picture it pre- 
© 8 P e ._ sents, it is the more to be found in 


epistle. 


the ideas by which in common with 


the epistle it is dominated. 

(a) Both writings rendered atn extraordinary service 
to their time by absorbing into Christianity, as they 
did, every element in the great spiritual tendencies 
of the age that was capable of being assimilated, and 
thus disarming their possible antagonism. While the 
oldest Christianity might seem to be a religion for the 
uncultured merely, the Johannine theology made it 
possible for educated persons also to attach themselves 
to it without renouncing the rest of their spiritual 
heritage. If the Jesus of literal history might seem to 
an educated Gentile merely as an individual member 
of the despised Jewish race, the impression must neces- 
sarily have been very different when, as now*, he was 
presented as the Logos of God, as the world-principle 
which had existed long before Judaism came into being, 
and even upon earth was far exalted above everything 
Jew ish. If Paul w ith deliberate intention had proclaimed 
the Gospel to be to the Gentiles foolishness (1 Cor. 1 23), 
the Johannine theology took account of the strivings of 
Gnosticism after knowledge and brought this into its 
own service. That between God and the world there 
is fixed a great gulf which strictly speaking cannot be 
bridged over, it frankly recognised, in order in the next 
place to provide a bridge in the Logos-idea — itself bor- 
rowed from the Greek philosophy — and, in doing so, 
at the same time to avoid the separation (so dangerous 
to the existence of the Christian Church) of mankind 
into two eternally distinct classes. It also even pre- 
pared the way for Montanism, at least in so far as it 
recognised the coming of the Holy Spirit to mankind 
as the greatest thing of alL 

(b) Of supreme value, not only for that age but for 
all time, is the full assurance of its faith in the truth 
of Christianity ( 4 14 831 /. 51 I633 1 Jn. 64). The idea 
of God is apprehended with a depth that is nowhere • 
approached elsewhere in the NT. A philosopher may 
dispute the- propositions both that God is spirit and 
that God is love (Jn. 421-24 1 Jn. 4 8 16), but he cannot 
surpass them in simplicity of scientific expression. The 
first basis of the religious life, the feeling of dependence, 
cannot be expressed with greater depth than in the 
gospel (3 27), the essence of sin with greater depth than 
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in x Jn. 1 8 xo 2 9, prayer with greater depth than when 
it is represented as an asking in the name of Jesus 
( 15 x 6 ), — which again in turn cannot be better ex- 
pounded than it is in 1 Jn. 5 14 as an asking according 
to God’s will. All objections based upon pernicious 
results which might be supposed to follow from the 
prominence given to knowledge are disarmed at the 
outset by the declaration, x Jn. 2 3, that the verification 
of knowledge lies in the keeping of the commandments 
of God. Truth is not only seen; it is done (Jn. 821 
1 Jn. 1 6) ; and this doing of the truth is again made 
equivalent to the doing of righteousness (1 Jn. 229). 
Any one-sidedness of mere intellectualism is guarded 
against from the outset by the depth of the mysticism 
which comes to its fairest expression in the Johannine 
theology (H23 164-7 17a3), without, however, leading 
to any vague idea that man must be absorbed in the 
divine essence. If we discern in Christ not only the 
historical individual but also at the same time that 
summing-up of all that is divine which the author of 
the gospel saw in his individuality, in a word, the ideal 
of a child of God, then, in spite of all that criticism 
has to say in the exercise of its own proper functions, 
we can still echo with full conviction the words in which 
the author has expressed his unique appreciation of 
Jesus, as in 15 5 146 836 or 668 / 

(c) The spiritualisation of the concrete conceptions 
of primitive Christianity has led to ideas such as it 
would be impossible to express in a more modern way. 
The person who finds himself no longer able to believe 
that the redemptive significance of Jesus lies only in 
the fact of his death finds the opposite view — according 
to which his work of redemption was achieved by his 
message and only confirmed by his death — already 
laid down for him in the prologue to the gospel 19-13 
and also in 812 174-8. etc. 

So far as this is concerned, the gospel, in virtue, so to say, of 
the principle that extremes meet, even comes round again to 
the original historical point of view such as we find it in the 
synoptists. Paul had transferred the redeeming significance 
of Jesus from his life to his death. But at the same time he 
had also thought of him as pre-existent. When John developed 
this latter thought into the Logos -idea he was compelled by 
the nature of it to place the redeeming work wrought by Jesus 
not any longer in nis death, which for the Logos would only 
mean a return to his previous condition, and thus have value 
only for himself and not for mankind ; he had therefore to seek 
it m the revealing work of Jesus, and this work Jesus could 
perform upon earth only by declaration of his peculiar message. 

Any one who finds himself unable to accept the dogma 
of the Trinity here finds that which can justify him in 
his attitude in the declaration (739) that the Holy Spirit 
had no existence before the exaltation of Christ, being 
in fact according to 2 Cor. 3 17 identical with the exalted 
Christ (§ 26 c). Any one who finds himself unable to be- 
lieve that Jesus needed to legitimise his claims by means of 
miracle has only to take his stand on 20 29, 1 Blessed 
are they who have not seen and yet have believed.’ 
Any one who finds himself no longer able to think of 
the second coming of Christ as destined to happen in 
bodily form finds opened for him in 14 16-18 the way 
by which he may think of it as spiritual Any one 
who finds himself unable to think of a bodily resurrec- 
tion and a final judgment once for all on the last day 
has only to take his stand on 11 26 5 24. Any one who 
finds himself unable to regard the value of the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist as an absolute one has on his 
side the express utterance of Jesus (663): ' it is the spirit 
that maketh alive; the flesh profiteth nothing,’ — a 
principle which Paul in 2 Cor. 36 had made use of with 
reference to the OT religion, but not as yet with refer- 
ence to any of the positive institutions of Christianity. 
Indeed this fundamental principle, taken along with 13 15 
and 3 34^ is in itself a sufficient counteractive against 
any one-sided or exaggerated exaltation of the figure 
of Christ as pourtrayed in John. On the other hand, 
the Johannine theology can claim the most unreserved 
and absolute acceptance for the highest which it has 
to offer, the place which it assigns to love. This is 
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the central idea of the first epistle (27 /. 823 47*21), and 
equally central is the saying in the gospel in 18 34/ 15 xa. 
It has indeed been the achievement of Christ to bring 
this new commandment of love into the world and to 
give the world his own example in this (13 xs) — even 
if the foot-washing never occurred in a literal sense. 

E. — SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES 

The ‘ elect lady ’ ( 4 t\errij triplet) in 2 Jn. x is, especi- 
ally in view of v. 13 and of the change between ‘ thy 
lAArmmm children’ and ‘thee’ in 4/., a church. It 
69 . k designated as * lady ’ perhaps because 

(Eph. 631 /.) of the marriage relation with Christ the 
‘lord’ (Kupios ) ; the predicate ‘elect together' (<rv*eK- 
\etmfj), only with the substantive ‘church’ (iKK\i}<rla) 
understood, is applied also to the church in Babylon in 
1 Pet. 5 13. This interpretation of * lady ’ (xi/pla) becomes 
quite obvious if 3 Jn. 9 refers back to the second letter, 
which is not improbable. Now, in 2 Jn. 13 the church ad- 
dressed is greeted by a sister church. This sister church 
is, we may be sure, that to which the writer belongs. 
The church addressed need not, however, on this account 
be also an individual church ; there is a possibility 
that any church whatever may be intended. In this 
case the second epistle, though individual in form, will 
be in reality as catholic as the first. 

The case of the third epistle is different. Gaius is 
an individual, and neither can Diotrephes and Demetrius 
(vv. 9 12) be divested of their individual character. 
One Gaius is named in Acts 19 29, a second in 20 4. a 
third in 1 Cor. 1 14 Rom. 16 23. The last-named has 
affinity with the Gaius of this epistle in so far as hospi- 
tality is predicated of both. That the two are identical 
there is nothing further to show. We may perhaps 
rather assume the name to have been chosen in order 
to recall the other hospitable Gaius. 

If we direct our attention to what is most distinctively 
peculiar to the two epistles we shall have to say that 
_ . — their purpose, first and foremost, had 

6*. rurpose. reference to chu rch- polity. The new 
thing in the second epistle is not a theoretical refuta- 
tion of false teachers but the exhortation (v. 10 /.) not 
to receive such persons under one’s roof and not even to 
salute them. Although this does not refer to the case 
of persons living in the same place, but only to that of 
passing travellers, it in any case represents an effectual 
step in the direction of the exclusion from church fellow- 
ship of these adversaries who in v. 9 are designated as 
‘ progressives’ (6 irpodytov), in v. 7 as docetics. 

The stringency with which this is demanded seems to find its 
explanation in 3 Jn. 9 f.> according to which Diotrephes, an 
opponent of the writer, refuses to receive not only his letters 
but also the brethren who adhere to him, and expels from his 
own community those membere who are willing to receive these 
brethren. _ At the same time it is perfectly plain that the cause 
of this reciprocal excommunication is in the third epistle differ- 
ent from what it is in the second. In the third there is no 
word of false doctrine; hut great emphasis is laid upon the 
personal ambition of the adversary and upon the claim on 
the part of the writer to unconditional authority. The fact 
that travelling brethren are spoken of in both letters ought not to 
be allowed to disguise this difference. N o w the directly expressed 
purpose of the third epistle is that Gaius should give a friendly 
reception to the adherents of the writer on their travels. As 
Demetrius is mentioned immediately before the close of the 
epistle, and a good testimony is. expressly given with regard 
to him, he has been regarded as the bearer of the epistle, which 
thus was at the same time a letter of introduction (cp Rom. 
16 1 /.). The interesting hypothesis, as to an important turning- 
point in the history of tne most ancient form of ecclesiastical or- 
ganisation, which Hamack ( Texte u. Unterxuch. 16 3, *97) has 
connected with the the third epistle, will on account of its wide 
scope be most conveniently considered under Ministky (?.».). 

In this place, on the other hand, a word is still de- 
manded by the second purpose which, over and above 
that of church - polity, underlies at least the second 
epistle. This epistle combines with its polemic against 
false teachers a recommendation of the ideas of the 
gospel and of the first epistle, and in this respect stands 
on the same level with the first epistle itself, whether 
it be that the second epistle is later than the first and 
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the gospel, or whether it be that it preceded them. If 
the second epistle preceded, the second (and also the 
third epistle, in case it was contemporary with the 
second) would be a first attempt at giving literary cur- 
rency to those ideas under the name of a known church 
authority ; the gospel would then exemplify a further 
step in that it claimed to be by a still higher authority, 
namely the son of Zebedee. 

In the second epistle the coincidence in language with 
the gospel and the first epistle is fairly strong ; in the 
65 . Authors. ? lird ** confined to a few expressions 
date*/ in w * 3 f' 6 11 /• Tbe contents fall in 
profundity far behind both the larger 
writings. For neither of the two smaller writings can 
we assert more than that they move in the same spirit u al 
sphere with the larger. 

In both the author calls himself * the Elder ’ (6 Tpecr- 
purepos ). By this expression the authorship of an apostle 
is as good as excluded, unless it so happened that within 
the circle of his followers he had borne this name as one 
of special distinction. This, however, according to § 7 a, 
holds good rather of John the Elder, who is distinct from 
the apostle. The Elder seems to many to be expressly 
shown by the designation to have been the author. He 
was, however, a chief authority with Papias, and Papias 
was strongly inclined to chiiiasm ; but of chiliasm we find 
no trace in the epistles before us. 1 The Elder ' might 
indeed be the designation of a person quite unknown to 
us, if only it was understood in the circle of the recipients 
who was meant by it. If, however, we are right in hold- 
ing that at least the second epistle is for the entire church, 
then the designation of the writer w ill also be intended for 
it, in other words it will denote the famous Elder — not 
indeed in the sense of his being the actual author, but in 
that of his being the author in whose name it was to run. 

That both epistles are from the same hand need not be 
doubted, yet neither is it absolutely certain. If we must 
suppose from the outset, on account of the other Johannine 
writings, that there was a whole group of men who laboured in 
one and the same spirit, then there can always have been two 
different members of the group to whom we are indebted for 
these two writings which do not absolutely coincide either in 
language or in intention. The reference back from 3 Jn.9 to 
the second epistle is by no means a conclusive proof of unity of 
authorship, nor yet are the limited number of expressions in 
which both agree, such as ‘ walking in truth ‘ (mpmartty iv 
9 Jn. 4 3 Jn. 3/, or ‘ love and truth ’ in 2 Jn. 3 3 Jn. 1. 

It will be seen from what has already been said how 
difficult it is to say almost anything as to the date of 
composition. The answer to the question depends on 
the hypotheses adopted as to purpose and author. The 
external attestation for the second epistle and still more 
for the third is much weaker than for the first. Even 
though this is intelligible enough in view of their brevity 
and of their designation of their author as Elder, it yet 
permits any view which may be required by the 
hypotheses mentioned above, especially the view which 
relegates them to a date appreciably later than the first. 

SOME PASSAGES REFERRED T< 


OF ZEBEDEE 

Lttdemann (JPT, 1879, pp. 565-576) has even sought 
to establish a probability that the two minor epistles, 
which he assigns to a dam earlier than that of the first 
epistle or of the gospel, presuppose the work of Papias 
and subserve the intention of substituting a different 
picture of John for that drawn by Papias. 

We may conclude, then, by pointing out briefly that the first 
half of the second century suits all the references to the condi- 
tions of a later time (less precisely determinable) which we have 
found in the second and third epistles and in the gospel. In 
the second and third epistles the most important trace of this 
kind is the excommunication of one another by Christians and 
the rise of a hierarchy. In the gospel we have, corresponding 
to this, on the one hand, the idea of the unity of the chorda 
(here expressed quite ideally, without any hierarchical flavour : 
10 16 17 xx X2-23 etc.), on the other hand, the expulsion of 
Christians from the synagogue, which Barcochba carried out. 
The assigning of this in 9 22 to the lifetime of Jesus is certainly 
not historical (see Gospels, f 136). It is significant that 16 2 
announces it for a future tune. The same period fits also the 
tendency to detach the responsiblity for the condemnation of 
Jesus as much as possible from the Roman government and to 
roil it on to the Jews, a tendency even more marked in Jn. 18 26- 
19 16 than in the synoptics (cp Gospels, f 108). Jesus acknow- 
ledges himself not as Messiah of the Jews, but as King of Truth ; 
politically, therefore — this is the political aspect of the narrative 
—Christianity is not dangerous. 

Of conservative works on the Johannine question that of 
Luthardt (Dcr joh. Urspr. des 4. Ev., ’74; ET by C. R. 

Gregory, St. John the author 0/ the Fourth 
66. Literature. Gospel, ’75, with copious bibliography) 
deserves special mention ; of ‘ mediating * 
works, that of Beyschlag ( Die Joh. Frage , *76, previously in 
St Kr. *74 /). The most important critical works are: Bret- 
schneider, Probabilia , ’20; Baur, TUbinger iheolog. Jahrbb . ’44, 
1-101, 397*475, 615-700 and Die kanonischen Evangelien, *47 ; 
Hilgenfeld, Das Ev. u. die Brie/e Johannis , ’49, and Die 
Evangelien , ’54 ; Scholten, Het Evangelii naar Johannes , ’64, 
Germ. transL ’67 ; Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazar a, L ’67, 103- 
172 ; Thoma, Genesis des Joh.-Ev., *82 ; Jacobsen, Untersuch- - 
ungen Uber das Joh. -Ev, ’84 ; Oscar Holtzmann, JoE-Evang., 
’87. Baldensperger, Prolog des 4. Evang.,' 98 (regards polemic 
and apologetic against the sect of die Disciples of John as the 
aim of almost the whole gospel). Too late to be used in the 
above article appeared KreyenbOhl, Das Evangelium der 
Wahrheit, i. (1900). The Johannine question enters here 
quite a new stage. KreyenbOhl regards the Fourth Gospel as 
a Gnostic work, and seeks to ascribe it to Menander of Antioch, 
a pupil of Simon Magus. 

[The English literature on the subject is mainly * conservative ’ ; 
see, especially, Sanday, Authorship and Hist. Char, of Fourth 
Gosp. (72); The Gospels in the Second Cent. ('76); Salmon, 
Hist. Introd. to NT (’85) ; Watkins, Mod. Crit. considered in 
Eel. to Fourth Gospel ( 90) ; Gloag, Introd. to Joh. Writings 
(’91); Lightfoot, Essays on the Work entitled ‘ Supernatural 
Religion f (orig. in Coni. Rev. ’7 4-’ 77) ‘on the Internal 

Evidence for die Authenticity and Genuineness of St. John's 
Gospel’ in the Expositor (Jan. Feb. 1889); T. B. Strong, art. 
‘John’ in Hastings, DB, 2; Reynolds, art. ‘John, Gospel of,* 
ib. ; Salmond, ‘John, Epistles of,' ib. ; also the comm, of West- 
cott, ‘ Gosp. of St. John, in Speaker's Commentary, and Epp. qf 
St. John , 3rd ed. ('85) and Plummer, St. Johtis Gospel and 
Epistles (’96). The critical view is represented by J. J. Tayler, 
An Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
especially in its relation to the first three (’67) ; by the anony- 
mous author of Supernatural Religion : an Enquiry into the 
Reality of Divine Revelation (vol. ii., ’74) ; by E. A. Abbott, 
art. * Gospels ’ in Ency. Brit. C79'; see also Gospels, above, §§ 
8-107) ; and by B. W. Bacon, Introd. to NT (1900), pp. 230- 
279.J P. W. S. 
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JOIADA 

joiAJDA (rn\ ' Yah knows * ; an abbreviation of 
ITJJliV : see Jehoiada). 

1. (AV Jehoiada) b. Paseah, in list of wall - builders (see 
N eh emi ah, § \ Ezra ii., f| 16 [x], 15 [x (</)]), Neh. 36 (loctaa 
[BJ, vtoi «8a [K]^ teeifta [A], ua£ae (LI). 

2 . Son of Eliashib the high priest, in pedigree of Jaddua 
(Ezra ii., | 64); contemporary with Nehemiah; Neh. Vlxof. 
(ito6a [B and in v. it n*], un6at [k]» iwaia [A], ttma£a [L]), 
aa (i«aSa [BK*A]>, IS 28 (itea^a [BN], u»ia£a [AL]). 

J 0 IAE 3 M (D'pjV, cp Jehoiakim), ben Jeshua ; 
high priest ; Neh. 12 xo xa 26 ( iu>ak€IM 
JOIABIB 

1. Neh. 11 10 (udpt /9 [A]) 126 (BK*A om.) 12x9 (B**A om. 
taMtpt /9 [Nc.a mg. inf.]). See Jehoiarib, 

2. A Judahite, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 11 5, itapeifi (**])• 

JOKDEAM (DIHpJ, lApeiKAM [B], ifkAaam [A], 
l€KN- [L]), in the hill-country of Judah, mentioned 
with Juttah and Jezreel (Josh. 15 s 6 f). The name is 
probably a corruption of Jorkeam, a clan-name or 
place-name in 1 Ch. £44, belonging to the SW. of 
Hebron, and to be identified with Rekem. The place 
intended by Jorkeam and Rekem is probably the 
Judahite Carmel (Sons), and the common original of 
all these forms is probably Jerahmeel (Stem')- The 
Jerahmeelites did not confine themselves to the Negeb. 
See Jerahmeel, § 4. t. k. c. 

JOKIM (D*pi\ § 31), a descendant of Shelah 
(i Ch. 422). The name might conceivably be mis-spelt 
for Jehoiakim (so @ KAL , luxuceifi ); but cp Jashubi- 
LEHEM. 

JO KMEAM (D VO\>l as if= * let the [divine] Kinsman 
arise ’ ; rather, perhaps, mp??', * the Kinsman (?) takes 
vengeance,’ cp <S), a ‘ Levitical’ city in Ephraim 
(l Ch. 668 [53]. IKAAM [B], I 6 KMAAN [A], -M [L]), 
mentioned with Shechem, Gezer, and Beth-horon. In 
the parallel list of Levitical cities in Josh. 21 , Kibzaim 
is the name given ( v . 22, kcl{ 3 <raei/i [A], om. B, Kafoefi 
[L]). This form, however, seems to be an old corrup- 
tion of Jokmeam (o'xzip from DJ 7 Dp[']}- Jokmeam is also 
mentioned in 1 K. 4 12 ( \ovkol/jl [B ; V precedes], ex 
fiaav [A], ovKafx [L]) t but the reading rendered 4 as far 
as beyond Jokmeam’ (so RV, and similarly the Geneva 
Bible, but AV, by a printer’s error, substitutes Jok- 
neam) is probably corrupt; substitute ‘as far as the 
ford of Meholah’ (rr^no nayo iy). See Zarethan. 

t. k. c. 

JOKNEAH (DT 3 p\ rather dm?', ‘Jikneam,’ as 
if ‘ the (divine) Kinsman (?) makes, or acquires ’ ; We. 
Heid.W 4, compares ekniBaAoc, the name of a king 
of Tyre, Jos. c. Ap. I21 ; ieKNA/W [AL]). 1 

1. A town of Zebulun (Josh. 19 ix, uKfxav [B]), 
reckoned by P as Levitical (Josh. 21 34, fiaav [B], enva/i 
[A]). It was also a royal city of the Canaanites (1222, 
i€KO/i [B], -fifiafi [L], UKovafi [A]) ; Thotmes III. 
claims to have taken it in his victorious campaign 
against the ‘upper Rutennu’ (WMM As. u. Eur. 393). 
The city was situated in the Carmel district (12 22), to 
the E. of a torrent -valley (Vru ; 19 n). We may 
probably identify it with the Cyamon [q. v. ] of Judith 7 3. 
and both with the Tell KaimHn, on the E. side of the 
Wady el-Milh, at its mouth as it enters the plain of Es- 
draelon, to which Eusebius and Jerome refer as KafifJMSva, 
Cimona (see Camon). ‘ The position is conspicuous 
and important, commanding the main pass from the 
western portion of Esdraelon to the more southern 
plain’ (Rob.). On *J okneam ’ in 1 K. 4x2, AV, see 
Jokmeam. 

_ 2. The J okneam referred to above is called by way of distinc- 
tion, * J okneam in Carmel ’ (Josh. 12 22). It follows that another 
T okneam must have existed elsewhere. Probably it lay in the 
hill country of Judah, Jokdeam (g.v.) in Josh. 1656 (wcvtuyi 
[L]> being wr ong in the third letter. 

1 On the forms cp Rob. J?/?, 4 1x5. • 
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JOKSHAN (J$JJ ; icIan, BD and in 1 Ch. L ; in 
Gen. 252 A (see Swete) ; in v. 3 A b D (iczan [A*]); 
i€KCAN [A in 1 Ch.], 16KTAN [E and L in Gen.]), a 
son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 25 2/ [J], 1 Ch. I32). 

Interpreted of a tribe Ydkii in Yemen by Arabian genealo- 
gists (see Osiander, ZDMG 3O31). Glaser (Skisse } 24^3) 
compares names like IVakasa in S. Arabia. Tuch’s identification 
with Joktan (Gen. 10 26) is attractive, but the change of o into 
X? is hard to explain. F, B. 

JOKTAN (UpR; iektan [AEL]=^) t younger 

son of Eber, and father of thirteen sons or peoples, — Almodad, 
Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerah, Hadoram, Uzal, Diklah, Obal or 
Ebal, Abimael, Sheba, Ophir. Havilah, and Jobab (Gen. 10 25-30 
= 1 Ch. 1 19-23). Probably there were originally only twelve in 
the list (cp Israel, Ishmael, and see Genealogies i., col. 1661, 
n. 2). 1 

Joktan is the assumed ancestor of the older Arabian 
tribes as distinguished from those later tribes which 
were more closely related by origin and perhaps by 
language to the Israelites. The Arab genealogists 
identify the name with that of Kahtfin, an ancient 
southern Arabian tribe well known to themselves (see 
Genealogies i., § 2). But this identification has no 
historical value. The name Joktan may indeed be 
simply an artificial name, devised for the younger son 
of Eber. When we look at the names of the Joktanites, 
we notice that two of them (Sheba and Havilah) occur 
in the list of Cushites. This simply arises from the fact 
that the names of the Cushites and the Joktanites come 
from different documents (P and J respectively), re- 
flecting, perhaps, different political circumstances and 
tribal relations. It is difficult to explain all the Joktanite 
names. The very first (Almodad) is among the most 
obscure ; the name seems Sabiean. The limits of the 
Joktanites (Gen. 10 30) are also matter for discussion 
(see Mesha, Sephar). 

JOKTHEEL (bstni?: ; for attempted explanations sec 
Wetzstein in Del. Jcstiia&\ 703 ; Olsh. LB 624). 

1. A city in the lowland of Judah, mentioned between Mizpeh 
and Laihish, Tosh. 1/138; either miswritten for Eltekeh, or a 
corruption of Jerahmeel, from which indeed Eltekeh may also 
come (cp icucaprrfA fBJ, but AL tex^ai/A). Cp Jekuthiel. 

2. The name given by Amaziah (q.v.) to a place in Edom 

called ‘the Cliff’ (v}?0n) which he had captured, 2 K. 14 7 
(ko 0 oi)\ [BL], ie*0oi)A [A]); it is the rock, or cliff, of Kadesh- 
4 barnea ’ which is meant. Hal6vy seeks to illustrate it by 
2 Ch. 25 14, where Amaziah is accused of havinjg bowed down 
before the gods of Edom, and extracts from it the meaning 
*Yakt is God’ (Ltudes ettdites d M. le Dr. Lee mans, 134). 
No such Edomite deity as Yakt is, however, known. The 
name is corrupt. ‘Joktheel’ should probably be ‘Jerahmeel,’ 
for the battle was in the valley called hamtnelan , or rather 
Jerahmeel (see Salt, Valley of). On the ‘ragged spur of the 
nortH- easterly mountain -range,’ from underneath which the 
fountain of Kadesh issues, there must have been a fou. This 
fort Amaziah captured and named Jerahmeel, because of the 
‘crowding mercy ’ which he had received. It is true, the place 
is commonly (see e.g. Kittel, Hist. 2289), identified with Petra; 
but this must be an error, as Ki. in his commentary has shown. 
See Sela. t. K. C. 

JONA (icoANoy [WHJ, - NNO y [Ti.]), Jn. I42 ; RV 
‘John.’ See John, Son of Zebedee, § 1, and cp 
Bar-jona. 

JONADAB 0731 ', §§ 27 44 46; uonaAaB [BttAQL], 
abbrev. from IlTjirP * Yahw& is munificent, ’ cp Nedabiah, 
Abinadab, Amminadab). 

1. Son of Shammah and nephew of David, who 
displayed his ‘ subtlety ’ in advising his cousin Amnon 
how to entrap his half-sister Tamar; 2 S. 183^ (in 

v. 5 MT gives * Jehonadab ’ ; iwvaSap [B B < vld *> b ], 

[B* b 3, B v. 5], in w. 3 5, tuvadav [L]). See 
Jonathan (4). 

2. Son of Rechab and presumed author of the rules 

which bound the Rechabites, Jer. 356 8^ (uavadap [H] 
in v. 8 ; uavad [Q*] in v. 16). • Jonadab ’ in MT only in 

w. 6 xo 19 ; elsewhere 1 Jehonadab. ’ It is usual to 

1 0 as represented by some MSS restored the normal number 
by leaving out Obal in Gen. and Jerah in Ch, The former 
omission has some plausibility (see Ebal, 2). 
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identify this Jonadab with 3 . The true ‘ father ’ of the 
Rechabites, however, was of older date. See Rechab- 
ites. 

3 . EV Jehonadab, b. Rechab, an abettor of Jehu j 
in his ‘ zeal for Yahw&,’ 2 K. 10 15 23. The clasping of j 
hands in v. 15 implies partnership in the measures j 
which followed (see Hand, b), though there are dif- I 
ficulties in the narrative. See Jehu ; Israel, § 31 ; i 
Rechabites. 

4 . The name of Saul's second son, according to <S B , j 
1 S. 31 2 (see Abinadab). There is a similar confusion { 
in <S’s title of Ps. 71 [(S 70] (tcopadap [BN] afuvada/i j 
[R]). See Jonathan, i. 

JONAH (HJ1\ § 68 , ‘dove’; originally, according 
to Robertson Smith [/. Phil. , 98s], connected with totem- 
ism ; but many such names in modern Syria, at all events, 
are certainly due to fancy, and early corruption from 
[row is possible ; icon A [BAL], [in the title] iconac)- 

1. Aprophet, sonofAmittai, 1 ofGATH-HEPHER(^.z/. ), ! 

who prophesied the deliverance of Israel from the 
Syrian oppression (2 K. 14 25). The reference to Jonah 
in Tob. 1448 (BA, followed by EV) is probably due to ! 
a scribe’s error ; N reads Xaou/x (Nahum) in v. 4. When j 
we compare 2 K. 13 4/ it seems probable that Jonah j 
delivered his prophecy in the time of Jehoahaz, the father j 
of Jeroboam II. (Klost. ). Jonah seems to have spoken of j 
a deliverer who would bring the Israelites out of the grasp j 
of Aram (« L koX H-lfyayep avrofc), so that they would | 
dwell in their tents as beforetime. The 4 deliverer ’ is 
not the Assyrian king Ramman-nirari III. (Duncker ; 
Whitehouse in COT 2 324 ; Wi. Gl 1 154)— though as a 
matter of history the victory of that king over Syria 
must have been a great relief to Israel — but Jeroboam 
II. There is no probability that the Deuteronomistic 
writers of 2 K. 134 - 6 , 1425-27 knew anything of Ramman- 
nirari ; but it is beyond doubt that they washed to do 
honour to Jeroboam. Cp Stade ZATW, ’85, p. 296. 
Hitzig and Renan think that the prophecy of Jonah is 
still extant in Is. 15 /, but this is most improbable. 
See also Jonah [Book]. t. k. C. 

2. Mt. 10 17. See Bar-jona. 

JONAH [BOOK]. It is by a strange inconsistency 
that the Book of Jonah ranks among the records of the 

_ Pnaf AYili/t Twelve Prophets, for the only oracle of 
Jonah which it professes to give is 
comprised in five words (Jon. 34 . Heb. ). Obviously it 
must be compared, not with the accompanying prophetic 
books, but with narratives of episodes in the lives of 
prophets, such as are found in 1 K. 17-19, 2 K. 4-6, 
and Is. 7 1 - 16 , 20 36-39. The narratives referred to are 
based on traditional material, sometimes oral, sometimes 
WTitten. Can we hope to find such in the Book of 
Jonah? Unfortunately we cannot. The leading fact 
of the story — the journey of an Israelite prophet to 
Nineveh — is so surprising that only on good pre-exilic 
testimony could we be excused for receiving it. Such 
testimony, however, is wanting. No part of the book is 
pre-exilic ; indeed, except in glosses and in the psalm 
ascribed to Jonah there is no trace of more than one 
hand . 2 

1 Winckler AOF 2 262 has suggested that the words ‘ben 
Araittai ’ in a K. are an interpolation from Jon. 1 1 ; but the 
double description is unobjectionable (see 1 K. 19 16). 

9 Linguistic and other arguments have convinced an American 
Rabbi that the original Book of Jonah, which he thinks that he 
has disengaged from the additional matter, was much shorter 
than the present one, and that it may have been of the age of 

i eremiah (Kohler, Tkeol. Rev, ’79, pp. 139-144). His method, 
owever, is arbitrary, and linguistically there is no distinction 
between the original Book and the inserted matter. W. Bflhme 
also denies the unity of authorship {ZATW 7 224-284 [*87!). 
He presents us with two distinct works on the story of Jonah, 
which have been combined by an editor ; he further recognises the 
hands of a supplementer and of a glossator. BOhme’s argument 
is much more elaborate than Kohler's, but is hypercritical. He 
greatly exaggerates the critical importance of the inconsistencies, 
which permit us to speak of glosses, but not of composite 
authorsnip (so Kue., Einl., 2426, f 86). For an earlier attempt 
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j. if is certain that, though the diction of Jonah is purer 
than that of Esther, Chronicles, and Daniel, it has some striking 
Aramaisms and other late words or forms. Pusey, it is true, 
has endeavoured to refute this argument ; but his opposition to 
the criticism of the other OT homes prevents him from forming 
a just idea of the phases of linguistic development. . ‘ The phase 
of Hebrew which meets us in the book of Jonah is not that of 
the eighth century' (KOnig)— not that of Amos and Hosea. 
One need not lay any stress on ro'Ep, which, though more 
Aramaic than Hebrew, might perhaps have been used by the 
non-maritime Israelites before the Exile ; 1 hut such words and 
forms as these are conclusive as to the post-exilic date of the 
Book ; — pm (1 12 ) ; HKnp (3 2 ) ; Dpp (3 7) ; Vpy, * to labour ’ 
(4 10) ; ten (4 11) ; nap (2 1 4 eff.) ; 'pWa (l 7) ; (l 12) ; 
"]2t? (4 10). ni^yro (1 6) and rrffnn (4 8) are designedly omitted. 3 

2. The writer’s conception of pre-exilic prophecy is opposed 
to the facts of prophecy gathered from the works of Amos, 
Hosea, and Isaiah. He imagines that revelations were, to 
prophets of the eighth century, as objective, as external, as they 
were to Zechariah. Doubtless it suited his purpose (which we 
shall study presently) to represent Jonah as seeking to wade 
his mission ; hut he could not have done this had he lived in the 
age of Amos and Hosea. (The story of the disobedient 
prophet in 1 K. 13 is also too peculiar to be pre-exilic.) He 
assumes too that Jonah would have been surprised at the non- 
fulfilment of a prediction — a surprise which there is no reason 
to suppose such a result would have awakened in Hosea, though 
certainly that prophet would have been very much surprised at 
the conversion of the arrogant Assyrians. 

3. The writer’s explicitly univerSalistic conception of religion 
and morality (cp 4 ii with Ps. 36 6(7]/$) is not in harmony 
with the prophecy of the eighth century. 

4. His imitativeness is equally striking; cp 89 with 
Joel 214; 42 with Toel2i3 and Ex. 346; and the story of 
Jonah under the kiiaydn (see below, S 5) with that of Elijah 
under the broom-plant in the desert (1 K. 194^). 

5. The mention of Nineveh as a city of the past (njVfl fTO’Jb 
8 3), with details implying that the readers did not know much 
about it, is significant. 

6 . Note also the patent improbabilities of the story. A 
prophet of the time ot Jehoahaz banishes himself from Yahwe’s 
land in order to divest himself of his prophetic character (contrast 
Am. 38). In order to go to Tarshish he proceeds, not to Tyre, 
but to the comparatively unimportant seaport of Joppa. He is 
swallowed up by a great ‘ fish,’ and remains three days in the 
fish’s belly. He comes outalive(we are not told the place of his 
landing), and ventures among the fierce Ninevites without a 
companion or interpreter, believing that he will have more influ- 
ence on them than their own prophets and teachers. We are 
not informed what the offence of the Ninevites was, nor as to 
the name of their king. The narrator assures us, however, that 
king and people turned to God (contrast Nah. 314), and so 
escaped the threatened destruction. Last, not least, we have 
the singular episode of the plant which ‘came up in a night and 
vanished in a night ’ (lit. ‘son of a night ’). 

The Book of Jonah, then, being post-exilic, to what 
class of literature does it belong? Obviously it is a 

2 Class of — *•*■» ‘ an imaginative develop- 

T ‘t ATotnrA ment a thought or theme suggested 
by Scripture, especially a didactic or 
homiletic exposition, or an edifying religious story.’ 3 
Tobit and Susanna are universally admitted to be such 
Midrashim ; Jonah should be added to the list. As 
such it is not deprived of value for historical purposes. 
For, as Kuenen long ago pointed out, 4 the Books of 
Jonah and Ruth are records of a current of thought 
among the Jews opposed to that identified with the 
name of Ezra. That great reformer, and the men of 
his school, based their system on the recognition of a 
real and permanent difference between Israel and the 
heathen, and even psalmists of the post-exilic period 
spoke sometimes as if the ‘ nations ’ were necessarily 
wicked because non-Israelites. Against this the author 
of Jonah enters a protest. The scene of the prophet 
under the kikayoti is specially introduced to check Jewish 


(by Nachtig&ll) to dissect the Book of Tonah, see Eichhorn’$ 
A llgemeine Bibliothek , 9 2, 221-273 ; Bertholdt, Etnl. 2407-34? 2 ; 
and cp Kleinert {Comm. 19), who is willing, to admit that a 
later writer {temp, Ezekiel) may have based his account on two 
distinct traditional narratives. 

1 SS read nte'BD for nteab in Is. 2 x6 ; but this is hardly 
the best critical emendation. 

3 Both words are plainly corrupt. Read for the forma 1 3jfnn» 
(or itfrv), and for the latter tnya (* it came to pass at dawn, 
when the sun rose *)• 

3 Dr. Introd, 497 ; cp We. ProlM> 227 f, (chap. 6 , end). 

4 Re/. Isr. 2 343 / ; Ond.M 2 412 . 
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arrogance, and the whole course of the previous story 
leads to a fairer view of 'the nations.' Indeed, the 
writer partly explains the non-fulfilment of prophecies 
against the heathen (which doubtless puzzled some of 
his contemporaries ) by the readiness of the heathen to 
repent. One might even infer from the story that he 
placed the heathen morally and religiously above his 
own people. Jonah begins by stifling the voice of 
conscience, and afterwards both expects and desires 
Nineveh’s destruction. No epilogue tells us of any 
change in the prophet's feelings towards the heathen. 1 
The Phoenician mariners, on the other hand, fear the 
great God of the Hebrews (Jon. I9/.), and the people 
of Nineveh at once repent on hearing the prophetic 
announcements (Jon. 86-9). We are reminded of 
Lessing's Nathan the Wise , and of a more ancient and 
venerable story (the Good Samaritan). 

This theory has excellent points ; but it does not do 
justice to the entire problem. If the hero of the story 

8. Problems of b mereI > r a ‘JT* too exclusive 

the book. contemporaries of the writer, why is 
D00 *‘ he called Jonah? why is he made a 
prophet? and why is he swallowed up by a fish? 
These questions are to a large extent answered by the 
symbolic theory. 

x. The hero of the story is called Jonah, not primarily because 
an early narrative mentions a person of this name, but because 
a custom was springing up of calling Israel, symbolically, a 
dove. The earliest trace of this is in Ps. 68 13 [14], where 
the people of Israel, delivered by its God from the powerful 
kings of Caanan, and enriched with their spoil, is called a dove 2 
'whose wines [God] will cover with silver and her feathers 
with gold.’* Elsewhere the faithful community oersoni- 
• fied wishes for itself the wings of a dove, not for their beauty, 
but for their swiftness and for the unerring instinct which leads 
the doves to their retreats (Ps. 55 6-8 [7-9]). 

2. Jonah is made a prophet, because Israel was called upon 
to prophesy. 4 The Prophecy of Restoration said that all Zion’s 
children would be Yahwe’s disciples — t.e. prophets (Is. 54 13 ; 
cp 50 4) — and tnat the duty of the prophetic ‘Servant of Yahwfc ’ 
was to make known the true religion to the nations (Is. 42 4 
49 6), for which purpose he was specially endowed ( I s. 49 3 ; cp 50 4). 
It is true, there was a historical Jonah who prophesied, and who, 
by an interesting coincidence, is called ‘Yahwi’s servant* 

a K. 1425 ; cp Jon. 1 9 ©, iovXos evpiov iyu elm ) ; but 
this was not the fundamental point with the late narrator, whose 
mind was absorbed in symbolism. It is also to be observed that, 
according to II. Isaiah, the ‘servant of Yah w^’ would not 'draw 
back * from his work (Is. 60 5). The psalmists, too, bring Israel’s 
deliverance into connection with the spread of true religion (see 
Ps. 22 26 [27I/C 96-100), and one of them makes the true Israelite 
promise to speak of God’s precepts (like Jonah) before kings 
(Ps. 11946). 

3. Jonah is swallowed up by the sea because this was a 
common poetical phrase for the danger of destruction which 
repeatedly beset Israel (see Is. 48 a, Ps.18 15 [16] 826 42 7(8] 
66 12 69 x [2 )/. 14 [15 \f. 1244,/! Lam. 854k And the purpose 
of the whole story, according to the symbolic theory, is, that 
Israel, called to preach to the nations (a touching antedating of 
II. Isaiah’s revelation), evaded its duty, that God punished 
Israel by exile, but turned the punishment to Israel’s good, and 
that Israel afterwards took up its neglected duty, but in an 
unloving spirit which grieved its patient teacher, the all-merciful 
God of the whole human race. 

The theory here described is a great advance upon 
the preceding one, and much credit is due to Kleinert 
(1868) and J. S. Bloch (1876) for 
applying the key of symbolism to the 
narrative more fully than any previous 
writers. But the hesitation of critics to adopt it indicates 
that there is some serious defect in it Where it fails is 


4. The great 
fish. 


1 The omission of an epilogue was every way advisable, (x) 
If Jonah was symbolical, it remained to be seen whether those 
who were symbolised would amend their ways or not (2) 
Epilogues are apt to weaken the effect of a work of art (as in the 
case of Jobk 

2 Symbolical designations of peoples axe in the manner of this 
psalmist (see Ps. 68 30 [31]) 

* Point n$rr, and for pm prpn read simply fTTO (Che. 
PM.m\ ’* 9 “ f “ ' 

4 In later rimes Jonah or 1 Dove’ became a standing title foe 
Israel Both A and Tg. recognupthe people or the congregation 
in the mi* of Ps. 66 x. Cp Wlk Bab. GitOn, 45a, etc., and 
the Midrash on Cant 2 14 4 s : also the Pi&ftm m the Jewish 
Passover Service, based on the midrashic explanation of the 
Song of Songs (especially the fine, Festival Prayers, de Sola's 
ed., I97). 
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in its treatment of the story of the great fish. It is a 
mistake to say that ‘ Jonah's adventure in the sea is but a 
very subordinate feature' (Kalisch, Bible Studies, 2909). 
On the contrary, it is the turning point of the whole 
narrative ; Yahwfe ' prepared ' the great fish to be an 
instrument not only of preservation but also of moral 
discipline to the disobedient prophet. We must there- 
fore supplement the key of symbolism by that of 
mythology. 

The earlier critics fog., Eichhorn) were not wrong in seeking 
for parallels where they could at the rime most easily be found, 
viz. in Greek mythology. That Andromeda was in peril from 
a sea-monster on the rocks of Joppa, gives, however, no real 
help ; the myth may rather be regarded as an setiological one for 
Joppa (Joppa, f 3) ; and only very moderate requirements can 
be satisfied with the parallel of the story of Hesione. F. C. 
Baur went to the right quarter when he took a hint from 
B6r6ssus (Oannes); but Jonah neither was, according to the 
story, nor could conceivably have been, represented as a fish- 

f od, which is also an objection to Trumbull’s original use of 
)agon [c.v.] and Oannes tn JBL 11 (’oa), Pt. x. Quite recently 
Ball (PS BA),' Kflnig (Hastings* DB 2 747^), and some less 
accredited writers, have supposed a connection between the 
mention of the ‘great fish’ and the fact that the Assyrian 
ideogram for Nineveh implies the explanation * fish -dwelling ’ 
(Sayce, Hibb. Led . 57 ; but cp Hommel, PS BA , ’99, * Assyrto- 
logical Notes, 1 f 42). 

Apart from other objections, however, (1) there is no trace of 
the writer of Jonah having been a man of learning, and (2) criti- 
cism should group, not isolate, narratives, phrases, or other data 
which may refer to folklore. We have many references to the 
dragon-myth in the OT, and it is quite easy to regard the * great 
fish ’ as a degenerate dragon ; whereas fish-myths are, naturally 
enough, unrepresented. Kflnig even illustrates the sojourn of 
Jonah in 4 the .belly of the fish’ by the descent of the ‘dove* 
Semiramis from the ‘ fish-woman ’ Atargatls or Derccto. 

That critics should look everywhere except in the right place 
for the origin of the Jonah story is one of the many proofs that 
the reproaches addressed to us by Winckler are not wholly 
unjustified. 

Tylor saw much more clearly than most contemporary 
critics when he pointed out that the widely-spread 
nature-myth of the dragon lies at the root of the 
apologue of Jonah. 1 But it was left for the present 
writer, in 1877, to combine the theory of Bloch with 
that of Tylor, and to show how indispensable each 
was to a due comprehension of the narrative. In 
details both theories admitted of improvement, by the 
help partly of biblical exegesis, partly of Assyriology. 
The writer also pointed out that the myth of the dragon 
or sea-monster is preserved, not only in the story of 
Jonah, but also in fragmentary allusions to Rahab, the 
leviathan, and the tannin in the Books of Job and the 
Second Isaiah (cp Dragon). The only error (an 
error into which G. A. Smith seems to have fallen 
in Twelve Prophets , 2524) was in not distinguishing 
sufficiently between the dragon of the subterranean and 
the dragon of the heavenly ocean. It is the dragon of 
the subterranean ocean which (at Yahwe's command 
— for he has been subjugated by Yahwe) swallowed up 
Jonah ; or, to pass from the myth to its application, it 
is the all-absorbing empire of Babylon which swallowed 
up Israel — not, however, to destroy it, but to preserve it 
and to give it room for repentance. 

The present writer also indicated the link between 
the story of Jonah and the original myth. 

That Unk is to be found in Jer. 61 34 44, — ‘ Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon has eaten and discomfited sm (x.r., Israel); he 
has set me as an empty vessel, he has swallowed me up as the 
Dragon 2 (piRJ), he has filled his belly with my dainties ; he has 
cast me out.’ 'And I will punish Bel in Babylon, and bring 
forth that which he has swallowed out of his mouth.’ Of course, 
it is only a sbrivelled-up myth that we have before us. Bel, 
who in the Babylonian story is the opponent of the dragon, has 
now become identified with that monster, and (as the destroying 
dragon) is for a rime successful. Bel, or the dragon, has in fact, 
as we have seen .already, become a symbol of the Babylonian 


1 Primitive Culture , I306; cp Early Hitt . qf Mankind. 
336/iWaite, Anthrop „ 6670; de Gubemaris, Zoological 

My 411 **! dragons (plur.)«e re fer red 
to in Ps. 74 * 3 $ Job® 13 : r helpers of Rahab.’ The singular, 
however, is more obvious, knj, ‘belly ’ occurs only in Jer. 51 34 ; 
mkarldtd, ’her (Titaat’s) heOy,’ in the account of the fight 
between Tiftmat and Marduk (Del. Weltschttf. 44 xo6). 
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empire and of it# head Nebuchadrezzar, who thought to bring 
Ismel under his own power, but whom Jeremiah (27 6) distinctly 
call# Yahwfc’s ‘ servant ’ (t.e . , commissioned agent). For another 
instance of a story ultimately based on mythology, we may 
venture to refer to Esther (q.v.). 

It is strange that Simpson (The Jonah Legend , ’99), though 
he refers once to the Babylonian Tiamat legend, should so 
completely miss its significance as to make the stretching out 
of the slain monster’s skin support his theory that the story of 
J onah sprang out of a ceremony which was acted at a rite of 
initiation (perhaps into a priesthood). Criticism and archaeology 
seem here to be parted. 

The story of the wonderful plant, which contrasts 
with Elijah’s perfectly natural desert plant in 1 K. 19 4, 

8 The nlant. c l u * te a different origin, being ob- 
** viously the product of the fancy of an 
individual. The name is probably connected with 
the Assyr. kukk&nitum ( ^/pa) ; this designates some 
garden- plant, the precise nature of which is unknown 
(for another such Assyr. plant-name in Hebrew see 
Habakkuk). If the mention of the ‘booth’ ( 4 s) 
belongs (as it probably does) to the original narrative, 
we can hardly help agreeing with Tristram that some 
kind of gourd is meant, gourds being commonly 
used for shading arbours. If, however, the narrator 
mentioned only the plant, we may not unreasonably fix 
upon the Ricinus communis , L. (see Gourd). In 
either case, the growth of the plant has been super - 
naturally fostered. 

We may compare the plant with the carob-tree (see Husks) 
which bore no fruit for seventy years as a sign to Honi Hame'agel 
that he had really slept seventy years, and which so proved to 
him the credibility of Fs. 126 1 (see Talm. Bab. Tu'anith , 2 3a). 

On the other hand, folklore is certainly present in the 
story of the voyage. 

Jonah, revealed by the lot as the guilty cause of the ship’s 
danger, and thereupon thrown into the sea, is the counterpart of 
Mittavmdaka, the son of a merchant of Benares, who is put out 
of the ship in which be has embarked as the spoiler of its luck, 
but not so roughly as Jonah. 1 He answers equally to the 
merchant in the Roman folk-tale of the Pot of Rue, 2 and the 
same traditional idea is at any rate presupposed in the classical 
passages (e.g . , Horat. Od. 826-30) quoted by Kalisch (Bib. St. 
2 162, n. dj. Primitive superstition has also supplied a detail to 
chap. 3. The Persians are said to have made their horses and 
draught-beasts join with them in the rites of mourning for 
Masistius (Herod. D24). But the Assyrians in Jonah go beyond 
the Persians; they make their animals abstain from food like 
themselves to propitiate Yah we. This may imply the Jewish 
idea of the depravation of animal nature (Gen. 6 xf . ; cp Is. 11 6-8). 
For this Whitley Stokes has produced a parallel in mediaeval 
Irish literature. 5 

Into the question of editorial alterations we cannot 
enter at length. The attempt of Bohme to distinguish 
four strata in the Book of Jonah has been already referred 
to (col. 2561, n. 2) ; it carries us beyond the evidence. 
But a few minor interpolations or insertions may safely be 
allowed, in addition to the great one in 2 1-9. 

That chap. 4 has been touched by scribes or editors, is 
obvious (see especially Wi. A OF 2 264./C). 4 It is not im- 
possible that the detail of the booth ( v . 5) is 

6. State of an addition, and that it is connected with an 

the text, alteration in the prophetic announcement of 
Jonah (so K. Kohler). According to the MT 
of 84 Jonah ‘cried and said Yet forty day's, and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.’ <8, however, gives three days instead 
of forty as the interval allowed, and though this reading may 
conceivably be an error produced by the mention of three 
days* journey ’ in v. 3, it is also possible that it may be correct. 
The story is constructed for effect, and the wonder of the re- 
pentance of the heathen Ninevites would be still greater if only 
three days were allowed as an interval than if there were forty. 


1 *Jona c. z u. J&k. 489/ by E. Hardy (ZDMG 50 153). In 
the Buddhist story it was not a storm, but another unknown 
power which hindered the progress of the ship. _ The guilt of 
Mittavindaka was caused by bis disobedience to his mother. In 
almost the same words as those of Jon. 1 ^ the mariners obeyed 
the 


hero of the story is not actually thrown overboard. 

* Lebar Brtcc, #59, cited in Acad., 15th Aug. '96, _p. 155. 

4 The compound aivine name Yahwfc Elohim(4 6) is due to an 
editor. Hi# object was to show that the Yahwfc who prepared 
the ‘gourd’ was the Elohim who prepared the worm (47). Jt is 
true, this was very unnecessary with the clear statement of 1 10. 
Cp Gen. 24-8 as we now have it. 

• Kohler, TheoL Rev., ’79, PP- *40 X 43 * 
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A later editor, however, might prefer forty days, and alter the 
text accordingly, at the same time introducing the booth (see 
Booth) as a shelter for Jonah for the remainder of his time. 
This suggestion will seem to most not very probable. It was at 
any rate an editor that inserted the psalm in chap. 2, which is 
largely composed of reminiscences of the canonical psalms (81 42 
88 107 115 /. 120 142). It is, if faithfully interpreted, not more 
connected with the story of the prophet Jonah than the psalm 
of Hannah is with that of Hannah ; for it describes how pious 
Israel, when in danger of extinction, struggled with its des- 
pondency. Not improbably the editor found a connection, 
apart from the purely external one, in the phraseology of v. ob 
C out of the belly of SheOl,’ etc.). He may also have known that 
the Jonah of the book was, like Job (q.v.), a or similitude. 1 

Three questions now occur. (1) Why was the book 
placed in the ‘ Twelve’ (dwdEKaTrpbprp-ov) ? (2) Was it 
_ _ previously an independent literary work ? 

’ M and (3) What is its date ? A brief answer 

pro Diems, must suffice. (1) The probability is that 
the closing words, assigned to God himself, brought the 
book into the prophetic canon. (2) Budde (ZATIV 
12 40-43, [’92]) conjectures that the Book of Jonah was 
originally a part of the Midrash (RV ‘ commentary’) of 
the Book of Kings, on which Chronicles is based (2 Ch. 
2427). The introductory ‘And it came to pass ’ (vn), 
and the absence of the descriptive statement ' who was of 
Gath-hepher ' (v. 1), appeared at first sight to favour this. 
But the difficulty of imagining a reference to Assyria 
and still more to the destruction of Nineveh, has been 
well pointed out by Winckler (A OF 2261), who would 
prefer to give the Book of Jonah a place in that 
Midrash where the reign of Manasseh was treated. 
The Midrashic narrative of Jonah explained, according 
to Wi: , why-the prophecy of Nahum was not strictly 
fulfilled. Wi. also thinks that the Jonah of the apologue 
is not the Jonah of Gath-hepher (see Jonah i. n. ). (Cp 
Smend, A T Rel. -gesch. 409 ; Konig, Einl. § 77, p. 379. ) 
(3) The book is apparently referred to in Tobit (144 8; 
but see Jonah, 1), and earlier still its existence is 
presupposed by the mention of the Twelve Prophets in 
Ecclus. 49 10 (see the Hebrew text). The considerations 
mentioned above justify us in assigning the narrative, 
without the psalm, to the half-century which followed the 
arrival of Ezra. The psalm, however, was probably 
written much later — as late perhaps as the nVfin 
(‘prayer’) in the appendix to Ecclesiasticus ( 51 1-12). 
If so, it is an interesting fact that the symbolic interpre- 
tation of the book should have held its ground so long. 

Of later references to the book three have a special 
claim to be mentioned, viz. , two passages in the Talm. 
and one in the NT. 

In Tadnith, 15 a, we are told that, in times of drought, it was 
usual for one of the leaders of the congregation to expound the 
teaching of Jonah, ana in Meg. 10 a, that Jonah 
8 . Late was used as a lesson for the Day of Atonement 
references. ( a usage which still obtains in the liturgy of the 
synagogue). 2 The growing importance of the 
doctrine of repentance naturally sent Jewish teachers in search 
of illustrations to the Book of Jonah (see Briill, Jahrbb.f.jild. 
Gesch. u. Lit. 8 158). The third passage is Mt. 12 39-41^ which 
occurs again in a simpler and more probable form* in Lk. 
11 29 f. 32. * The sign of the prophet Jonah ’ means the striking 

fact that an Israelitish prophet proclaimed the purpose of God 
in a heathen city, and Jesus’ statement, is that the men of 
Nineveh will ‘rise up’ as witnesses (cp avatrravrts paprvpes, 
Ps.35xi, <5) against his own ‘generation’ and prove them 
guilty (Karaxpiyovaiy looks like an inaccurate rendering of the 
Aramaic equivalent of ; cp Is. 54 17, where ‘ condemn ’ is 

an impossible rendering). What the Ninevites testify is that they 
had not been repelled by the foreign garb and manners of Jonah 
but had believed him and turned to God. The divine Judge will 
then condemn the Jewish contemporaries of Jesus because they 


1 So OPs. 127. . ... 

2 Jonah himself too is treated in this liturgy with a view, to 
edification. His prayer 'out of the belly of the fish* makes turn 
an example of faith (Festival Prayers, de Sola. 5 168). 

S It may be regarded as critically certain that Mt.l24oisa 
later insertion. It is the explanatory comment of an editor who 
required a * sign of Jonah ’ more marvellous, more overwhelming, 
than that which Jesus actually offered. The true ‘sign of 
Jonah’ must have been one which the Ninevites at once re- 
cognised. Cp Sanday, Bampton Lect. on Inspiration, 4 
435 *» G. A. Smith, op. cit. 2 507 jf. 
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did not repent at a still greater 4 sign '—the appearance among 
them of a more exalted personage than Jonah. It may be safely 
assumed that by the time of Jesus the symbolic character of 
Jonah had been as completely forgotten as that of the good 
Samaritan must have been by those who first pointed out the 
traditional site of the 4 inn ' of JLk. 10 34. 1 

The post-biblical legends respecting Jonah are uninteresting 
(see ps.-Epiphanius, De Vit. Proph . 10, and cp Kalisch, 
Bib. St. 2 287-290). It was, however, an 

»• appropriate fancy to place the tomb of 

ete. Jonah on the hill called the 4 mound 

of repentance,' from which, the Moslems 
believe, Jonah delivered addresses to the people of Nineveh, 
to the E. of the probable site of that city. Nor must we omit 
to notice that Jonah and a fantastic monster (not a whale) occur 
several times in early Christian paintings in the catacombs at 
Rome. 

For a full conspectus of works on Jonah see Kalisch, Bib. 
Si. 2, 4 The Book of Jonah/ *78 ; Chapman, 4 Jonah,’ Smith’s 
DB&; or Kdnig, ‘Jonah/ Hastings^ DB, vol. 2. Pusey's 
comm, should be read on the conservative side— a side which 
is now seldom represented. Kdnig, Einl . , $ 77, is of use for 
the linguistic argument, and his article, just referred to, 
comprises a rich collection of facts, though condensation would 
greatly have improved it. G. A. Smith, on the other hand 
\Twehe Prophets, 2 493^) gives much in a small compass, and 
is very judicious. On ®'s text see Vollers, ZA Tit 8 2 19 ff. 
4 xff. Kleinert's contribution to Lange’s B i be liver k (‘ Obadian/ 
4 Jonah,’ etc., ’68) has an interesting introduction. J. S. Bloch, 
St. z. Gesch. drr Sammlung der Alt. Heb. Lit., ’75, and Che. 
4 Jonah, A Study in Jewish Folklore and Religion,’ in Th. 
Rev., 211-219 C77X are referred to above. C. H. H. Wright, 
Biblical Studies, '86, argues very ably for the symbolic apart 
from the mythical theory. Nowack, Die kl. Proph., ’97, gives 
a thorough exegesis, but is most unsatisfactory in his treat- 
ment of the affinities of the story (175). Winckler, A OF 2 200 Jf. 
(critically helpful, see above). On the plant called klkay&n see 
Tristram in Smith, DB, and cp Gourd. T. K. C. 

JOHAN, RV Jonam (icon am [Ti. WH]), a name in 
the genealogy of Jesus ; Lk. 3 30. See Genealogies 
“-.§3/ 

JONAS (1) (icon* [B]) iEsd. 9 . RV=Ezral06, 

JOHANAN, 2. 

2. (uiMwas [B], tura; [A]), 1 Esd. 923 = Ezra IO23. See Eli- 
ezer,8. 

3. (icora [Ti. WH]), Ml 12 39, RV Jonah, q.v. 

4. (uitawov [TL], -avoy [WH]) Jn.21 15-17, RV John. See 
Barjona, Simon Peter, John (Son of Zeuedee). 

JONATHAN (trijirr and in 7, 8, 12-15, *7 jnjV ; 
4 Yahw& gives,’ § 27 ; iconaOan. iconaQac)- 

X. Eldest son of Saul, with whom he fell on Gilboa ; 
according to tradition, David’s sworn brother, 1 S. 14 6 
and often ; 2 S. 1 12 17 23 25 / 44 1 Ch. 833/ 840 
[-/», N] (in a genealogy of Benjamin [</. v. , § 9, ii. 
/3] ; see JQR llno-113). There is a possibility that 
Jonathan and Abinadab, or Jonadab (see Jonadab, 3), 
are really the same person, 4 Jonathan ’ and ' Jonadab ’ 
being liable to confusion (cp Marq. Fund. 25). Cp, 
however, Malchishua. For the romantic story of 
Jonathan, see David, Saul ; and on 2 S. I23 ff. see 
J ASHER, Book of. See also Mephibosheth.- 

2. b. Gershom b. Moses, 8 head of the priesthood at Dan 
(Judg. I830 -/a [B]) ; Dan was one of the places (Abel 
being the other) proverbially renowned for the retention 
of old customs (2 S. 20 18, &), and that the priests of 
Dan traced their descent from Moses is a fact of great 
interest. For Mosaic priestly families see Gershom, 
Eleazar, Mushi. 

3. b. Abiathar, mentioned along with Ahimaaz b. 
Zadok as David’s messenger and spy during his contests 
with Absalom (2 S. 1527 36 17 17 ao). He was the person 
who announced to Adonijah and Joab the tidings that 
Solomon had been anointed ( 1 K. 1 42^ , MT fro'r; usava- 
8 a* [A] in v. 42). 

4. b. Shimei, the brother of David who slew Goliath 
(2 S. 21 2z = 1 Ch. 2O7). He is apparently the same as 
Jonadab ( 1 ). See Goliath. 

5. b. Shage, the Hararite [q. v. ], is enumerated 


1 4 A place where an affair happened which perhaps never did 
happen (Hasselquist, Voyages and Travels , 126 [1766]). 

J On Wi.’s view of Jonathan, see Saul. 

8 The MT inserts an n over the name to suggest that Jonathan 
was a descendant of the idolatrous king Manasseb. See T. 
Bab., Bdbd bathrd , 109 b ; on 0 see Moore's note. 


among David’s thirty in 1 Ch. 11 34 (jnjS»). In 2 S. 
2332 the name of Jonathan, without a patronymic, is 
immediately followed by that of Shammah the Hararite. 
But as ‘Shammah the Hararite’ has already been 
enumerated (2 S. 23 xx : see Shammah), there can be 
little doubt (1) that in S. immediately after Jonathan’s 
name the word -[3 ought (with L) to lie restored from 
Ch. ; (2) that in Ch. ncgl ought (with L. aajiata) to 
be read for ,Tjtf (Ba. for the common ’jtr. aayrj [A], crcuXa 
[BN]). Thus in both places 'Jonathan the son of 
Shammah the Hararite ’ ought to be read. Marquart 
( Fund . 20 f. ) goes further in reading kVk in place of not? 
(© [a]w\o = kVk). Jonathan was the brother of 
Shammah in 2 S. 23 xx. 

6. A scribe, temp. Zedekiah (J cr * 87 [0, 44] 15 20 8826, -/u. [B 
everywhere]). 

7. b. Kareah, a Judahite captain Her. 408, 0 om. with some 
Heb. MSS). 

8. b. Jada, the father of Peleth and Zara (1 01.232^). 

9. AV Jehonathan, b. Uzziah, one of David’s overseers 
(1 Ch. 27 25). 

10. The kinsman of David, a counsellor (1 Ch. 27 32). 
He is possibly to be identified with 4. 

xx. EV Jehonathan, a Levite, temp. Jehoshaphat (aCh. 


178). 

is. Father of Ebed (2), Ezra 86=1 Esd. 8 32. 

13. b. Asahel, one of Ezra's opponents (cp Kosters, Net 
Herstel , T19 /■) in the putting down of the foreign marriages, 
Ezra 10 15= 1 Esd. 9 14. 

14. b. Joiada and father of Jaddua (see Ezra ii., f 6 b), Nell. 
12 1 1 (1 toava&a [K c a l)> See JOHANAN (2). 

Two priests, temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., f§ 6 b, xx), viz: — (15) 
Head of the Family of Malluchi, Neh. 12 14 (om. BK*A). (16) 
EV Jehonathan, head of the family of Shemaiah (Neh. 12 ib; 
om. Bk*A). 

17. Father of Zechariah, a priest in the procession at the dedi- 
cation of wall (see Ezra ii., 9 13*), Neh. 12 35 (1 toavav [BK*]). 

18. The Maccabee, son of Mattathias (iMacc. 2s, t tuva&qs 

(r *1 9 io etc., iwvaftys (A 10 59, 2 Macc. 8 22 (A)J, [V* 11 37] 

see Maccabees i., § 5. In x Macc. 25 he is sumamed 


Apphl's ((ra.irtf>ovs [KV], oeufufovs [A], apphus [Vg.J, 

[Syr.]) — i.e., e^En, 'dissimulator.' 

19. Son of Absalom, sent by Simon the Maccabee to seize 
Joppa (1 Macc. 13 xx) ; he is perhaps the brother of the Mattathias 
in 1 1 70. 

20. The priest by whom the prayer was led when the first 
sacrifice was offered up after the return from the Exile (2 Macc. 
1 23, iu»ra0os [V a ]). See Naphthar. 

21. A member of the high-priesily family who sat in judgment 
on Peter and John (Acts 4fc). So L) and other ancient authori- 
ties (see Blass, and cp Nestle, KinfAhrung, 205). Cp Jos. Ant. 
viii. 4353, BJ ii. 12 $/. and see Annas. Most MSS, how- 
ever, have 4 John ’ (so RV). See John, 6. 


JONATHAN RV J&th&n ( i a0&n [BA]. na0an [X]). 
brother of the Ananias, Tobit’s kinsman, whose son 
the archangel Raphael, when in disguise, claims to be 
(Tob. 513). 

JONATH-ELEM-RECHOKIM. Upon 

D'prri; irrrep tov Aoou tou airo rwy aytW pLtpmKpvpplrov 
[Bfc$RT]; ‘Of the congregation of Israel which is like a mute 
dove ’ [Tg.] ; virep Trrpurrfpa? oAaAov fjLajcpv<rp.u)v [Aq.J, vtrip rijs 
rrep. virip tov <f/v Aov avrou arrw<ruepow (Sym. ap. Eus. ; but see 
Field]; vir ip mfa irtpt orfpas't [Theod.]; v. r. n. tt^ p.oy«ArfAov 
KtKpvfJifilywy [ed. quinta] ; 4 pro columba muta, eo quod procul 
ahierit David/ etc. [J]). 

A phrase in the heading of Ps. 56 , still defended by 
Konig, 1 but most probably corrupt. Emending as in 
analogous cases we may read : ' for the Sabbath ’ ; ‘for the 
sacrifices. ’ 

AV ‘upon Jonath/ is probably a corruption of 
(‘for the Sabbath % or more strictly of the inter- 
mediate reading (EV ‘upon Neginoth'; cpPs.54/); 

and O’pm 07K (RV Elem - rehokim), of (‘for the 

sacrifices'). That njocS (EV ‘for the chief musician *) also« 
DVtaT?, is no objection to this theory ; in the headings, as else- 
where, dittography conies into play. The favourite modern 
view, however, is that D7K should be pointed oV# (so Bochart), 
and the phrase explained ‘ to the tune of 44 The dove of distant 
terebinths." ' Jewish tradition (see ®, Tg.; cp Jonah ii. f 3. 1) 
took the dove to be the Jewish people. Airo w ayimv in 0 is 


1 K. would explain, ‘Columba (sHentii»)silens peregrinorum 
locorum = rnter et propter peregrinos' (Hastings’ DB 2 747 b). 
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difficult. . Ba. refers to Ley. 18 ax, where ‘ the name of thy God’ 
becomes in <9 rb ovoua to ayco?; Neubauer, more plausibly, 
thinks that 0 read D71K, ‘porch'; cp a Ch. 158, ‘the porch of 
Yahwfe.’ More probably 0 read Dll?* ‘people,’ and took it for 
an explanation of WV. Cp, however, Staerk, ZA TIV 12 136 [’92J. 

T. K. C. 

JOPPA (is; or Kis; ; IOTTTTH [BAL; Ti. WH ; Jos. 
IOTTh] ; Phoen. ; Egypt, lapu [Maspero], Yepu 
[WMM] ; Am. Tab. Ya-a-pu, Ya-pu ; Ass. Yappfi , 
Yapu ). The name and site of J oppa have never changed . 

The biblical passages are : 

Josh. 19 a 6 [AV Japho], 2 Ch. 2 16 [15] Jon. 1 3 [mnjp N*]; 
Ezra 37; Joppe AV, iEsd. 555; 1 Macc. 10 75./C [t wmnj, V 
v. 75 and v a in v. 76] 116 [ui»7nnj Va] 1233 13 11 14$ [imrov 
K*j 34 1528 35 2 Macc. 42i riirmjv A] 12 37 [toTnrfejcnu A, -rjrat 
V in v. 3, V* in v. 7, * men of Joppa ’], Acts 9 36 38 42./C 10 5 8 
2332115131. 

There is no reference to Joppa in any early biblical 
writing ; but we know (Am. Tab. 21 132/. ; cp 178 20) that 

1 Earlier an officer guarded ' the gate 

historv Gaza an d the gate of Joppa ' for 

Amen-hotep IV. The place occurs 
in the list of cities in Syria and Palestine conquered by 
Thotmes III. (RPW 547. no. 62), and in the papyrus 
Anastasi I. , where its gardens with their blooming date- 
palms are specially mentioned. 1 The ruse, exactly like 
that of Ali llaba in the Thousand and One Nights, by 
which an Egyptian officer was said to have taken 
Joppa, forms the theme of an Egyptian folk-story. 2 
It is no sport of the fancy, however, when Sennacherib 
tells us that he besieged and took Joppa, then a part of 
the dominion of Ashkelon (A7?29s). The notice is im- 
portant. It is the only hint we have of the political 
connection of Joppa during any part of the pre-exilic 
period of the history of Israel. We may assume that 
throughout that period it was either Philistine or 
Phoenician. The circumstance that Joppa is nowhere 
mentioned in the pre-exilic biblical writings where the 
Philistines are referred to seems to justify us in suppos- 
ing that during the flourishing period of the Phoenician 
cities its political connection was Phoenician, not Philis- 
tine. 3 That it was ever in Israelitish hands, is not 
suggested even bv P {Josh. 1946) ; it was Jonathan, or 
rather Simon the Maccabee, who first incorporated Joppa 
into the Jewish territory. In the meantime, however, 
had the Israelites no access to the sea by Joppa ? Did 
not Jonah, son of Amittai, go down to Joppa and find 
a ship going to Tarshish (Jon. I3)? The reason why 
pre-exilic Israelites did not ‘ go down ’ to Joppa (cp 
Jonah, Book of) is that there was Philistine territory 
to be traversed before getting to Joppa. In post-exilic 
times, however, we do hear of timber being brought to 
Jerusalem from the Lebanon by ships which discharged 
their cargo at Joppa (Ezra 87), and accordingly the 
Chronicler (2 Ch. 2 16 [15]) changes the indefinite ex- 
pression (lK. 59 [23]), 'to the place that thou shalt 
appoint me,’ into ’to Joppa.’ 4 What the place re- 
ferred to indefinitely by the older writer was, is un- 
certain ; it may have been Dor [y.r.]. 

In 148 B.c. Joppa was captured by Jonathan the 
Maccabee (1 Macc. 10 76). To keep a coast-town like 
. this, however, was difficult, owing to the 
mixed character of the population, and 
Jonathan’s brother Simon had to recapture 
it about six years later (12 33/). It was felt to be an 
important event, for never before had the Jew s possessed 
a harbour on the Great Sea. * And together with 
all his (other) glory,’ says the historian (1 Macc. 14 s), 
* he took Joppa for a haven, and made it an entrance 
for the isles of the sea,’ — i.e. , he opened the door for 
commerce, and perhaps (as G. A. Smith thinks 6 ) for 


1 Chabas, Voyage dan Egy/tien , 250/ ; Brugsch, Gesch. 

^rmLro , Conies popnlaires de t&gypte ancienne , 149-160. 
8 So Budde, Urgesch. 336, n. a. 

8 So RV, Ezra and Chronicles ; also Kau. NS. AV, less 
correctly, renders * to the sea of Joppa. * 
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the propagation of the Jewish religion. Simon himself 
took a pride in his achievement, for he caused ships to 
be represented on the family monument at Modin 
( 1329 /). 

For other references to Joppa, see 2 Macc. 12 3-7 1 Macc. 
13 xi. Pompey, after capturing Jerusalem (63 B.c.), refortified 
Joppa, and annexed it to the province of Syria (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 4 4). Sixteen years later it was restored to Hyreanus (Jb. 
xiv. 10 6) ; next, it was united to the kingdom of Herod the 
Great (id. xv. 73), upon whose death it passed to Archelaus 
(ib. xvii. 11 4). On the deposition of Archelaus (6 A. D.) it was 
annexed, with the rest of Palestine, to the Roman province of 
Syria. 

, Joppa is mentioned several times in the Acts of the 
Apostles (936-43, see Dorcas; IO523 Us. see 
Cornelius). No better place could be imagined for 
the vision assigned by the historian, rightly or wrongly, 
to Peter, which showed that Jews and Gentiles alike 
were admissible into the fold of Christ. The city, 
now fanatically Jewish, suffered terribly during the 
Roman war. It was surprised by Cestius Gallus, who 
massacred 8400 of its inhabitants {BJ ii. 18 10). Some- 
what later, it was repaired by enemies of the Romans, 
and became a nest of pirates. Vespasian quickly took 
action, and captured and destroyed the city. The 
people had fled to their ships, but a ‘ black north wind * 
{fxeXafiftbptiov ; cp Wind) arose, and the ships were 
dashed to pieces on the rocks (ib. iii. 9 2-4). 

Later Joppa rose from its ashes. Iq the fourth century it 
became the seat of a bishopric. During the Crushes it was 
cuken and retaken by Franks and Saracens, and fell into a state 
of ruin. According to Badeker (Pa/ .ft), 8) the construction 
of the stone quay dates from the end of the seventeenth century. 
That may be ; but Hasselquist, in 1751, found that it had lately 
been rebuilt by an Armenian from Constantinople, who also 
‘erected some stone houses and magazines on the shore.’ 1 
These, he adds, ‘ give the place an appearance from the seaside, 
much preferable to the miserable prospect it formerly afforded.’ 
In 1799 it was taken by the French under Kleber. It had 
already been surrounded by walls. 9 Fortifications were erected 
by the English, and afterwards extended by the Turks. Under 
the name of Yd/d (Jaffa) it is now an important town, partly 
from its trade, but still more from the large number of pilgruns 
passing through every year to Jerusalem ; the population is 
estimated (1897) at over 35,000. 

Joppa is built on a rocky eminence 116 feet high, 
and its name probably means ' the conspicuous ’ 5 (cp 

3. Situation, JAP " IA): on such - a level ^ each * e 

. ’ smallest eminence is noticeable. It is 

* only w ith qualifications that Jaffa can be 
called a seaport. Josephus (BJ iii. 93) remarks that ' by 
nature Joppa is harbourless, for it ends in a rough 
beach , straight for the most part, but the two extremities 
nearly converge, and here there are steep crags and 
rocks that jut out into the sea.’ In fact, the harbour is 
formed by a ridge of low and partly sunken rocks which 
run out at a sharp angle towards the NW. from the S. 
end of the tow n. Boats can enter it either by rounding 
the point or by a narrow break in the ledge, and even 
this by no means pleasurable entrance is often impos- 
sible, 4 the haven being (with some winds) more 
dangerous than the open sea.’ So Josephus truly 
states, adding that on the rocks of which he has spoken 
‘ the chains wherew ith Andromeda was bound are still 
shown, attesting the antiquity of that mythus.’ Pliny 
also states that ‘ in front of the city lies a rock upon 
which they point out the vestiges of the chains by 
which Andromeda was bound’ (HN 614) ; the skeleton 
of some marine monster was also shown (see 
Jonah ii., § 4). Certainly it is probable that 
the dangerous character of the haven of Joppa 
was accounted for in olden times by the presence 
of a dragon, just as a tawny fountain near Joppa was 
thought to derive its hue from the blood of the monster 
slain by Perseus . 4 The sea seemed more alive near 
Joppa than elsewhere (cp Jos. BJ l.c. ), and the living 
power in certain waters was frequently held to be de- 
rived from serpents or dragons. Some may have said 

1 Voyages and Travels in the Levant (1766), xx6 1x8. 

9 These have since been razed. 

* Tleaut/^ Msjiot equally plausible (cp Japhbth). 
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that the dragon was actually slain, others that he was 
merely confined below the sea (cp DRAGON, § 4). 

Jaffa is beautiful when viewed from the sea, beautiful 
also in its surroundings. The orange gardens are 
modern ; but fruit has always been grown in abundance 
on this rich spit All the Jaffa fruit has a high reputa- 
tion, ami, as agriculture and viticulture spread, other 
parts of SW. Palestine will vie with Jaffa. Antiquities 
are wanting. Dean Stanley’s defence of the supposed 
house of Simon the Tanner {Sinai and Pal , 277 /. ) is 
at least eloquent and chivalrous. T. K. c. 

JORAH (rrm ; Ffirst, * harvest-bom, ’ cp HIV, 1 early 
(Le . , autumn) rain* ; but see below ; oyp& [ B ]« loop A 
[A], -pH€ [L]), a family in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra il, § 9, § 8*), Ezra 2 x 8 = Neh. 724 (Hariph) = 
1 Esd. 5 x 6 (Azephurith, RV Arsiphurith). 

‘ Harvest-bora * (cp *)Th, * autumn *) for Jorah and Hariph is 
certainly wrong. The forms are parallel to Haroeh and Hareph 
in 1 Ch. 2 51/1, both of which (like Reaiah and possibly Eli- 
uoreph) come from Jerahme'eL In ap<rrt^ovpei0 [B] of 1 Esd. 
5 15 (see Hariph) Hariph, and ovp(e)c 0 probably = 

Hurith, a variant to Hariph. See, however, Guthe (on Ezra- 
Neh.); E. Meyer, Exist 144. T. K. C. 


JORAI (ni'), a Gadite; xCh.5i3 (iwpee [B], 
Icopec [A], KO&petM [L]). ‘ Jorai ’ occurs among 

other corruptions of tribal names. See Jorah. 

JORAH (DTV 1 , shortened from Jehoram, q.v. 
Pinches and Hommel, however, compare Ai-rammu, 
an Edomite royal name read by Schrader and Bezold 
Malik- rammu [ Taylor Cyl. 254 ], At being viewed by 
them as = Ya; cp Del. Par. 163 f. It is a question 
whether all these three names have not arisen out of 
Jerahme’d). 

x. Son of Ahab ; see Jehoram, x. 

2. Son of Jehoshaphat ; see Jehoram, 2. 

3. A Levite, x Ch. 2625 (OT, uapa^i [BAL]). 

4. A doubtful reading in 2 S. 810; see Hadoram, Toi. 

5. One of the * captains of thousands ’ in 1 Esd. 1 9 ( utpofi 

[BA], uigafiaS [L]X corresponding to Jozabad (q.v., 5), ‘chief of 
the Levites,* in 2Ch.S59. T. K. C. 

JOBDAH (PD!. for |T£ [Olsh. § 215'], iopAanhc 
[«; also -an^r, -a poj], -hc -OC [Jos.]), the chief river 
of Palestine. (See maps to Gilead and Ephraim. ) 

The name was felt by the Hebrews to be an appella- 
tive ; hence in prose it almost always has the article. 
_ It is most probably of Semitic origin (though 

14 Wi. dissents), and may be connected with 

Syr. yardd * a lake,’ Ar. warada 1 to go down to water ’ 
(of cattle), wirdA* ‘ watering-place ’ ; and hence we 
may explain prr as * watering-place, * ‘ ford. ’ 1 lapbatot 
was a river in Crete (Horn. II. 7 136. Od. 3392). 

See further Ew. Hist. 1 24^ 267; Wi. AT Unters. x86, 
AOF 422. Of the two traditional explanations, one — that 
from TT, *to descend' (cp OS 160 81 203 98) — has found 
much acceptance, but we should expect rather the * swift ' or 
* sinuous’ stream to be the title of the Jordan. The other, from 


Ikj and as if pT=pmt' meant either ‘river of Dan ’ or ‘ the 
river which has two sources, Jor and Dan ’ (Jer. on Mt. 16 13 ; 
cp Dam H., f a), needs no refutation, though it is perhaps 
implied by IP's top&ayijs. By a coincidence the current Arabic 
name of the Jordan UfStri'a) means * the watering-place,' or 
* the ford ’ (another Serta % from which the Jordan is sometimes 
distinguished by the addition of el-Kebira 1 the great,’ is the 
Yarmtik, see f 6X The name al-Urdunn , however, is also 
known (see Kampffmcyer, ZDPV, *92, p. 27). 


1 . We now understand how P can use the expression 
tar jtp, * the Jordan of Jericho’* (Nu. 22x 263 34x5 

A Refenmce* Joih - 18y ’ et “ ) .’ wifll a 

remmiscence of lts original use as an 

appellative (‘ford’). Probably the famous fords im- 


1 Since the above was written, the author has found that this 
explanation was first proposed by Seybold, MDPV, '96, p. 10/. 
s6x. 

* AV gives ‘Jordan by (also, near) Jericho’; RV ‘the Jordan 
at Jericho* (cp 8 earn lepetvm). Kautzsch (HS) supplies 
‘ gegenfiber ' (opposite). But in Gramm. 125 A he reooguses 
that the genitive (yrr) is added to indicate a particular part of 
the Jordan. Dillmann paraphrases ‘that part of the Jordan 
which touches the domain of Jericho.* 


mediately opposite Tell cs-Sult&n are meant In adopt- 
ing the expression once, and once only, the Chronicler 
( 1 Ch. 6 63 [78]) is conscious that it needs a paraphrase ; 
he therefore adds 4 on the E of Jordan.' 

2. Another expression which may now become plainer 

is EV ‘the plain (lit. circle) of Jordan,’ Gen. 

13 10 /. (see Lot), i K. 7 46 (see Adam, Zarethan), 
2 Ch. 4x7, or simply -jpjn, EV ‘the plain’ (Gen. 18 xa 
19 17 as 28 /. Dt 843 2 S. 1823), to which corresponds 
the phrase if Tepixupos roD T opMvov in the LXX and in 
M t. 3 5 Lk. 83. The Hebrew phrase means, according to 
Buhl (Pal 1 12), ‘ the middle and broader part of the 
Jordan valley from the S. end of the Dead Sea to about 
the Wady 'Ajlun ’ (see Gilead). This view is based 
on a comparison of Dt. 843 (‘ the circle, even the Plain 
of Jericho [the city of palm-trees], as far as Zoar ’) with 
2 S. 18 23, 1 K. 746. In Dt. 343, however, the phrase 
‘the Circle’ (tjs n ; cp Plain, 4) certainly appears to 
have a narrower reference, and the words naan in 2 S. 
1823 and prnnaaa in 1 K. 746 are with good reason 
suspected of corruption (see Mahanaim, Tebah). 
The primary meaning of the phrase ‘the Circle of 
Jordan ’ was probably the district between Jericho and 
Zoar [q. v. ]. This suits not only Dt. 84 3 but also 
Mt. 35, where the phrase 'all the region round about 
Jordan ’ (ir aaa ij t eplx* t. ’lop 5 . ) seems to mean * the 
country near Jericho and the Jordan.’ 1 

3. In Job 40 23 ‘ Jordan ’ has been thought to be used 
as an appellative. Most critics (e.g. , Dillmann, David- 
son. Duhm) render, ' He is careless though a Jordan 
break forth upon his mouth,’ explaining * a Jordan ’ to 
mean 4 a violent outbreak of water. ’ Considering that the 
context points to the Nile, this is hard doctrine, and if 

* Jordan ’ were used as an appellative, it should mean 
4 ford. ’ Hence Ley and Budde propose to omit JTV as 
a gloss, and Winckler emends it into -ik’ ‘ Nile ’ (but 
whence comes p?). Certainly the Nile, not the 
Jordan, is to be expected, and perhaps we should read 
thus, prra 127’ *3 noa\ 'he is careless though Gihon 
(#.*., the Nile, || nru, z. e . , the Euphrates) overflow’ ; for 
v. 24 see Crit. Bib. ). 

4. In Ps. 426(7) ‘from the land of Jordan and the 
Hermonites ’ is commonly thought to mean ‘ the neigh- 
bourhood of Dan (Tell el-Katfi) or Caesarea Philippi 
(B&ni&s), where the Jordan rises from the roots of 
Hermon’ (Kirkpatrick). This view of the text places 
v. 6 (7) in a very pleasing light, and adds a fresh and 
interesting association to the picturesque scenery of the 
Upper Jordan ; but it is of very doubtful accuracy. 
See Hermonites, Mizar. 

5. On Jer. 12 s ‘ the swelling’ (AV RV* 0 *-, Ew. ) ; or 
4 the pride (RV) of Jordan,’ see § 6 and cp Forest, 3 ( c ). 

6. Josh. 3 15. Whether the passage of the Jordan 
was represented in the earlier form of the tradition as 
having occurred opposite Jericho, or at a point farther N. , 
such as the ford ed-Damieh (some 16 m. above the ford 
near Jericho), need not be discussed again (see Jericho, 
§ 4, 1 ). The latter view fits in better with the story of 
Jacob’s migration as it now stands (Gen. 82 /) and 
with the direction given to Moses in Dt II29 /. (see 
Gerizim, § 1 / ). Still, whichever theory we adopt, 
it remains true that, if the reported passage of the 
Israelites occurred ‘at harvest-time,’ it must have 
synchronised with the overflow of the Jordan. The 
circumstance that this river overflows the narrow strip 
of vegetation on each side of its channel at harvest time 
(*.*• . at the latter end of March, cp 1 Ch. 12 15, Ecelus. 
24 a 6 ), is recalled to the mind of the reader that he may 
duly estimate the marvel which tradition has reported.* 

7. Passing over the references in the lives of Gideon, 
David (cp Ford), Elijah, and Elisha, we pause at 

1 See Keim, Jesu turn Hat. I404 (ETSijx/). In Lk.83, 
however, a wider reference is possible. 

* On the legendary character of the narrative cp Wi., Gtsck, 
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the deeply interesting scene of the baptisms of John in 
Jordan. It was to the reed-covered banks of this river 
that the one religious teacher of his time whom none, 
as Jesus implies (Mt. 11 7), could compare to a reed, 
summoned his penitents. To a modern observer, 
indeed, the scenery of the Jordan near Jericho seems 
the most appropriate that could have been chosen for 
those solemn events. 

At the same time we must not be too sure that Jesus’ 
baptism occurred there. That John baptized at the great ford 
near Jericho, is likely enough. But that he also baptized at 
Beth-nimrah (the probable original of the readings ‘ Bethany ’ 
and ‘ Bethabara ’ in Jn. 1 28 ; see Bethany, | 2), and ‘ at ALnon, 
near Salim * (Jn. 8 23, see Salim), are facts by no means difficult 
to accept, considering that the new Elijah must have travelled 
about like the old. And we may reasonably suppose that the 
scene of Jesus’ baptism was in some district more convenient 
than that of Jericho for Galilaean pilgrims. 

Without such inquiries as these, a critical gfeography 
of Palestine is impossible ; but the historical interest of 
the Jordan (in spite of the want of great events in 
political history connected with it) is not seriously 
affected by them. To us, as well as to Elisha, the 
Jordan is far more than * Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus,’ more even than ‘the great river, the river 
Euphrates.' T. K. c. 

The physical interest of the Jordan is hardly inferior 
to the historical. It has been well said, ‘ There may 
S Physical ^ on the surface of another 

features. p lanet to matcl1 the Jordan Valley : there 
is nothing on this. No other part of our 
earth, uncovered by water, sinks to 300 ft. below the 
level of the ocean. But here we have a rift more than 
160 m. long, and from 2 to 15 broad, which falls 
from the sea-level to as deep as 1 292 ft. below it at the 
coast of the Dead Sea, while the bottom of the latter is 
1300 feet deeper still. ' 1 It was supposed by Burckhardt 
that the waters of the Jordan originally flowed down 
the whole course of the depression from the Lebanon 
to the Gulf of 'Akaba. This view, however, has been 
rejected by Lartet and disproved by Prof. Hull (see 
PEFQ , ’86, pp. 145 ^)- 

*1 am disposed to think,’ says this eminent geologist, ‘that 
the fracture of the Jordan- Arabah valley and the elevation of 
the tableland of Edom and Moab on the E. were all the outcome 
of simultaneous operations and due to similar causes, namely, 
the tangential pressure of the earth’s crust due to contraction — 
the contraction being in its turn due to the secular cooling of the 
crust.* * As the land area was gradually rising out of the sea 
[at the close of the Eocene period], the table-lands of Judaea 
and Arabia were more and more elevated, while the crust fell in 
along the western side of the Jordan- Arabah fault ; and this 
seems to have been accompanied by much crumpling and 
Assuring of the strata.’ 3 From tins time the basin of the Dead 
Sea must have been a salt lake, the level of which, however, must 
have varied greatly at different times. In evidence of this we 
find a succession of terraces of Dead Sea deposits extending 
around the basin of the sea and far up the Jordan valley. 8 The 
present level of the waters of the Dead Sea having been reached 
at the close of theMiocene or the commencement of the Pliocene 
period, no material change can have occurred in the course of 
the Jordan during historical times. Cp Dead Sea, $ 2. 

The valley of the Jordan may be naturally divided 
into three parts : (a) the Upper Jordan from the 
a TTtmm Hasb&nl to Lake HOleh ; (b) from Lake 
r HOleh to the Sea of Galilee ; and (c) from 

joroan. t jj e Galilee t0 the Dead Sea. 

(a) The reputed sources of great rivers in antiquity 
were often not the real ones. Though supposed to take 
its rise at Teil-el-K&di 4 (see Dan) and BSnias 5 (see 
Caesarea, g 7), the highest perennial source of the 
Jordan is in the bottom of a valley at the W. base of 
Hermon, a short distance from the small town of 
I£asbey& (2295 ft. ) and 12 m. N. of Tell-el-Kadi. 

The fountain is in a pool at the foot of a basalt cliff ; the 

1 GASm. HG 468. 

• PEFM * Geology,* idbf. 

* Dawson, Egypt and Syria, 106. 

4 The source at Dan is mentioned by Jos. (Ant. v. 8 1, via. 84) 
as being that of the Little Jordan, fxdonrow TopSdvov, rov 
MuepoO Top&fo’ov. 

4 For the source of the Jordan at Bfini&s, cp Jos. Ant. xv IO3, 
4/i2l3,iiL107. 
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stream from it, called Hafbdni, flows through a narrow glen 
into the plain, and falls into the main stream about a mile S. of 
the junction of the Led din and Biniisi. The relative size of 
the three streams Robinson thus estimates—* That from BSnifis 
is twice as large as the Ha$bini ; while the Leddin ... is twice 
if not three times the size of that from B&niis ’ (BE 8 395). 

The river then flows southward through the marshy 
plain for 6 m., and then into Lake Huleh. - 
Besides the streams mentioned a considerable stream comes 
down from the plain of Ijon, W. of the Ha§b&ni ; and two large 
fountains (called Balit, and Melliha), burst forth from the base 
of the mountain-chain of Naphtali. The Birket er-R&m (/.*., 
the ancient Phiala), which Josephus (2?/iii. 10 7) asserts! to be 
the source of the Jordan, is at the bottom of a deep basin 
resembling an extinct crater. According to local tradition, it 
oocupies the site of a village which was submerged to punish 
the inhabitants for their innospitality to travellers (cp Sodom 
and Gomorrah). With regard to the morass above Lake 
Htileh it is enough to refer to J. Macgregor’s entertaining 
narrative, Rob Roy on the Jordan. That the Lake is not the 
MS-Merom (Josh. 11 5 7), as used to be supposed, may be taken 
as almost certain (see ZDPV 9 252 348 j . ; and cp Merom, 
Waters of). 

(b) On issuing from Lake Huleh the river flows in a 
moderate current for about 2 m. On passing through 

B Middle ^ sr ^ enit Yakub ( ‘ bridge of Jacob’s 
Jordan. 6 dau 5 hters »’ m § 7)* however, the banks 
suddenly contract and become steep. The 
river now dashes along over a rocky bed in sheets of foam. 
Here and there the retreating banks have a little green 
meadow, with its fringe of oleanders (a characteristic 
plant) all wet and glistening with spray. Thus it 
rushes on, in its serpentine course, till, breaking from 
its rocky barriers, it enters the rich plain of Batlha, 
where on the left bank stand the ruins of Bethsaida 
[Bethsaida]. The river now expands, averaging some 
20 yards in width. Across its channel here and there 
extend bars of sand, at which it is easily forded. At 
length the turbid stream reaches the still bosom of the 
Sea of Galilee, where, for a considerable distance, it 
is still visible. This gave rise to the Jewish legend 
( Ber . rabba, 4) that its waters and those of the lake do 
not intermingle. The fall of the river between Jisr 
Benat Ja'kub and the lake (a distance of only 7 m.) 
is not less than 689 feet. The total length of the 
section between the two lakes is about 11 m. as the 
crow flies. 

( c ) The Jordan between the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea flows through a deep depression (65 m. long) 

fi Lower ca ^ e< * * n Arabic the Ghor [i.e. , ‘bottom, 

. depth, cavity, valley’), the Arabah [7. v.], 
joraan. of the Hebrew Bible and ^ odX ^„ of 

Greek writers (e.g . , Diod. Sic. ii. 48 9). The Ghor is 3 
m. wide at its northern end, but gradually expands 
till it attains a width of upwards of 12 m. at Jericho. 
Down this broad valley the Jordan has worked out for 
itself a bed about 20 ft. deeper at the northern end, 
and 200 ft. towards the Dead Sea ; this bed varies from 
a quarter of a mile to two miles in breadth, and is known 
as the Zor. Along its banks is that jungle of semi- 
tropical trees known in the OT as the • Pride of Jordan.’ 
The Gh5r itself is to a large extent of exuberant 
fertility. 

On the E. side, N. of the Zerkd (see Jabbok), where 
streams abound, the productivity is great, and the traces of 
ancient canals S. of that river show that the land was in ancient 
times well cultivated. And why should not the desert once 
more * blossom as the rose * ? A number of the affluents of the 
Jordan would lend themselves admirably to the purposes of 
irrigation. 3 It is only at the southern end of the GhOr, for a 
few miles N. of the Dead Sea, that the soil is really sterile, 
being covered with a white nitrous crust, like hoar frost, through 
which not a blade of grass can possibly spring. 

The Jordan issues from the Sea of Galilee, dose to 
the hills on the western side of the plain, sweeping 
round the little peninsula. The fall of the river is at’ 
first 40 ft. per m. ; but on entering the plain of Beisfin 
it becomes only 10 or 12 ft. per m. ; and farther S. 
only 4 or 5 ft. A short distance down are the remains 
1 The statement is quite groundless. 4 
3 See GASm. HG 483. ‘ The Jordan itself runs in too deep a 
channel to be easily useful for irrigation.’ But cp Merrill, 
PEFQ t ’79, P- x 4°* 
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of a Roman bridge, whose fallen arches obstruct the 
stream, and make it dash through in sheets of foam. 
Below this, says Molyneux, who surveyed the Jordan in 
a boat in 1847, are several weirs, constructed of rough 
stones, and intended to raise the water, and turn it into 
canals, so as to irrigate the neighbouring plain. Five 
miles from the lake the Jordan receives its largest 
tributary, the Seri' at el-Menafcreh 1 (the Hieromices 
of Pliny, the Yarmuk of the Talmud), which drains a 
large section of Bashan and Gilead. This stream is 
130 ft. wide at its mouth. Two miles farther is the 
quaint structure (Saracenic, according to Porter) of the 
bridge of el-Muj&mi'a. Here Molyneux found the river 
upwards of 100 ft broad and 4 to 6 ft. deep. 

As described by Porter, the ravine now inclines east- 
ward to the centre of the plain, and its banks contract. 
Its sides are bare and white, and the chalky strata 
are deeply furrowed. The margin of the river has still 
its beautiful fringe of foliage, and the little islets which 
occur here and there are covered with shrubbery. 
Fifteen miles S. of the bridge the Wady Y&bis (see 
Jabesh-Gilead) falls in from the £. A short distance 
above it a barren sandy island divides the channel, and 
with its bars on each side forms a ford ; on the western 
bank, in a well- watered neighbourhood, the site of 
Succoth [7. v. ] has been placed. 

About 9 m. lower down, and about half-way between 
the lakes, the Jabbok [$r.z'.] f the only other considerable 
tributary, falls into the Jordan, coming down through a | 
deep wild glen in the mountains of Gilead. After this 
the jungle of cane, willow, and tamarisk along the 
banks grows denser, and the plain above more dreary 
and desolate. 

As the river approaches the Dead Sea, the mountain 
ranges on each side rise to a greater height, and become 
more rugged and desolate. The glen winds like a serpent 
through the centre, between two tiers of banks. The 
bottom is smooth, and sprinkled on the outside with 
stunted shrubs. The river winds in endless coils along 
the bottom, now touching one side and now another, 
with its beautiful border of green foliage, looking all 
the greener from contrast with the desert above. The 
banks are of soft clay, in places 10 ft. high ; the stream 
varies from 80 to 150 ft. in breadth, and from 5 to 12 
in depth. Near its mouth the current becomes more 
sluggish and the stream expands. Where the Wady 
HeSban falls in, Lynch 2 in 1848 found the river 150 
ft. wide and 11 deep, * the current four knots.’ Farther 
down the banks are low and sedgy ; the width gradually 
increases to 180 yards at its mouth ; but the depth is 
only 3 ft. Lynch adds that the extraordinary fall in 
the Jordan is accounted for by its tortuous course. * In 
a space of 60 m. of latitude, and 4 or 5 m. of longitude, 
the Jordan traverses at least 200 m. . . . We have 
plunged down twenty-seven threatening rapids, besides 
a great many of lesser magnitude.’ 

The four main affluents are the YarmOk and the Jabbok on 
the E., and on the W. the Jalfid passing BeisSn, and the F&ri’a 
rising not far from Shechem. The supply of 
7. A fflu ents these and other perennial streams, however, 

and fords, scarcely balances the loss from evaporation of 
the river. It is difficult to compute the total 
number of the fords. According to PEFM 279 425 385 8 170 
there are 50 fords in the 42 m. of stream above Jisr Datttieh, and 
only 5 in the 25 m. below. Some of them have been historically 
important, e.g., ‘Ab£ra near Beisin (according to Conder, the 
Bethabara of Origen), Dam i eh on the road from Shechem to 
Gilead, and the ford of el*Hajla (see below). The bridge called 
Jisr Bendt Yakub may also De mentioned (see § 5) ; it was long 
the leading pass from Western Palestine to Damascus.* It is 
first referred to in 2450 a.d., but as early as the Crusades a 

1 ‘Its name is derived from the Bedawin tribe called el- 
Menidireh — $ art a being the Arabic word for ford or watering- 
place, etc. — who graze their flocks in its valley and cultivate its 
slopes ’ (Schumacher, Across the Jordan , 8). 

2 Lieutenant Lynch made an adventurous boat-voyage in 1848 
to survey the Jordan from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. 

8 Robinson, BR 2 441 ; GASm. HG 427 42a The origin of 
the name is unknown (but see Ritter, Pal. u. Syr. 369/). Not 
far off is a lch&n now named after the pit of Joseph. 
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‘Ford of Jacob’ (Vadunt Jacob , .Will. Tyr. Hist. 18 13) is 
mentioned. The bridge was probably built during the fifteenth 
century, when the caravan road was constructed from Damascus 
to Egypt. At Makh&jet el-Haila, opposite the Roman Jericho, 
the annual bathing of the pilgrims takes place (see Beth- 
hoglah and cp Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 311 jf.). There are 
two fords, one above and one below the batning-place. They 
are much deeper than those higher up, and when the river is 
swollen they become impassable. On the bridges, see Merrill, 
PEFQ, ’79, p. 138/ 

The Jordan valley is a tropical oasis sunk in the 
temperate zone. It is possible to pass in the depth of 

8 Climate winter from sleet and cold winds at 

* ‘ Jerusalem to a delightful summer atmo- 

sphere (6o°-8o° Fahrenheit) at Jericho. In summer the 
heat is equatorial. The climate of the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee, though enervating, is less trying ; Josephus’s 
panegyric of the natural products of Gennesaret is well 
known (see Galilee i., § 4, end). 

Josephus, however, does not mention the graceful papyrus 
(( Cyperus papyrus) which flourishes, not only in the marshes of 
theHQleh, but also on the W. shore of the Sea of Galilee. Here 
too we find the nabk or ddm tree ( ZisyPhus spina christi\ a 
tropical tree, which abounds all along the lower course of the 
Jordan. Below the Sea of Galilee indigo is grown, and many 
trees unknown elsewhere in Palestine crowd the river-banks. 
In the five oases of the Dead Sea region many products of the 
tropic zone, including the zeikkdm, or false balm of Gilead 
(Balanites fEgyptiaca\ the gorgeous scarlet Loranthus , the 
henna (see Camphire), and the Sahadora persica abound. 
Balsam (see Balsam, § 2) has long since disappeared ; but in 
the crusading age sugar was still grown at Jericho. On the 
‘rose of Jericho ’ (Anastatica) see Tristram, NHB47J. The 
lane does not grow any longer at Jericho, but is found at 
_ lasada. 

To boat voyagers the jungle of the Jordan affords a 
delightful spectacle of luxuriant vegetation (see FOREST, 
and cp Lynch, Narrative, 211-215). varied not seldom 
by tokens of the presence of wild animals. 

‘At one place,’ says Lynch, ‘ we saw the fresh track of a tiger 
on the low clayey margin (of Iordan), where he had come to 
drink. At another time a wild boar started with a savage grunt 
and dashed into the thicket ; but for some moments we traced 
his pathway by the shaking cane and the crashing sound of 
breaking branches.’ Evidently, however, it was a cheetah, not 
a tiger, that the voyager observed. The jackal, fox, hyama, 
boar, ibex, leopard, and cheetah (the two latter both probably 
called TCI, see Leopard) may in fact easily be met with in the 
Jordan Valley. 

How wonderful, too, is the bird-life of the Jordan 
Valley ! One often notices there Indian, and still 
oftener Ethiopian species. The butterflies, too, which 
j hover over the flowers in winter are, like the flowers 
themselves, many of them of Nubian and Abyssinian 
types. What a garden all this favoured land must have 
been not merely in the time of Jesus but in the more 
remote age when the Yahwist (J) wrote the eulogistic 
description in Gen. 13 10 ! 

Literature. See Sun/ey of Western Palestine , 4 Flora and 
Fauna’ (Tristram, ’89), Molyneux, Narrative and Official 
Reports (’47) ; Lynch, Narrative of the U.S. Expedition (’49) ; 
J. Macgregor, Rob Roy on the Jordan C70 ) ; Neubauer, 
Giogr. 29-31 ; Warren in Hastings’ DB ii. ; works of Robinson, 
Porter, Tristram, G. A. Smith. § 1 f. T. K. C. 

JORIBAS (loipiBoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 844 = kzra 816 
Jarib, 2. RV has Joribus (so Ey in 1 Esd. 919= 
Ezra 10 18 Jarib, 3). 

JOBIffl ( icopeiM [Ti. WH]), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus, Lk. 329. See Genealogies ii., § 3/. 

JORKOAM, or rather, as in RV, Jorkeam 
grandson of Shema (q.v. ), one of the sons of Hebron 
(1 Ch. 244, in b MT D(ji[1], see Rekem, 3). The 
readings of 0 (iakAan, i€K. [B], lepKA&N [A], 
lepeKAM [L] suggest that this is the same name as 
that which MT of Josh. 15s6 (cp 0 B ) gives as Jokdeam 
(q.v. ). There is no satisfactory explanation of Jorkeam 
( * pallor populi,’ Ges. Thes. , may serve as a warning to 
etymologists) ; and the name is most probably a cor- 
ruption of Vkdttv (see Jerahmeel, g 4). T. K. c. 

JOSABAD. 1. iCh. 124CQJV) AV. See Joza- 

BAD, I. 

2. z Esd. 863 (UterafiSot [AJ). See Jozabad, 6. 

3. z Esd. 929 (w fafla&ot [A]). See Zabbai, x. 
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JOSEPH [TRIBE] 


JOSAPHAT (uoca<|>at [Ti. WH]), Mt. 18, RV 

JEHOSH APH AT [q. V. ]. 

JOSAPHIAS (uoC&4>IAC [BA]), i Esd. 8 36 = Ezra 
810, JOSIPHIAH. 

JOSE (ihcoy [Ti.WH]), Lk. 329. AV, RV Jesus, 8. 
See Genealogies ii. ( § 3/ 

J08ECH (ilochx [Ti. WH]) ,Lk. 3 26 RV, thereading 
to be preferred to AV, Joseph (q.v. ). See Genea- 
logies ii., § 3/. 

JOSEDECH (p*J^ n D’ Hag. 1 1 (etc.); AV, RV 
Jehozadak; Josedec (io)C€A€k). i Esd. 65 ( = Ezra 
82), etc., AV; RV Josedek. See Jehozadak. 

JOSEPH [TRIBE] (P)D*V ; on name see next article, 
§ 1 ), one of the constituent parts of Israel in its wide sense. 
p 14 If Joseph was really called a tribe (Nu. 

1. .bariiest 13 „ + p ♦ -^d). 1 he differed consider- 
trace of nam e. v * 

ably from the rest of the tribes. He 

ranked not only with Gad and Zebulun, but also with 
Jacob and the other ancestral heroes of Israel ; indeed 
he even stands apart from them. As a legendary hero, 
mainly, he is considered in the next article. Here 
Joseph is dealt with as a community. 

With regard to the name, something must be said 
on the theory of a connection with the place-name 
Y-Ia-p-'a-rq , a no. 78 in Thotmes III.'s Rtnu list. 
The question is, Can the interpretation of this as a 
transcription of Skso\ first brought prominently for- 
ward by Edward Meyer in 1886 (ZATW cp 

841 ff.) and by Groff (Rev. tigypt. 498150 /. ), 3 lx; 
regarded as made out? That ' a-rq may be bn is 
admitted : it is a regular and recurrent equation (e.g . , 
no. no; Rai-ti-Ia- -ra). The difficulty, as Meyer 
admitted, is in the sibilant. 

Egyptian 5 usually represents p (e.g., no. 38; Sa.-na.-m a = 
Shunem). The Semitic name would therefore be SkBC' rather 
than SkBD'* Noldeke, accordingly, has suggested (ZA 7' IV 
8 45 n. 3 [’88]) that the Hebrew name to be compared is rather 
Ishpah (nssr, r Ch. 8 i6) which occurs in a genealogy of Ben- 
jamin. 4 

There has been a temptation to save the original 
hypothesis by adopting some conjectural explanation 
implying differences of pronunciation. 8 

W. Max Muller # thinks it certain that the Rtnu list embodies 
names which the scribe had before him in cuneiform, and 
suggests that although he accommodated his transcription to 
Canaanite pronunciation where the word or its etymology was 
known to him, elsewhere he wrote s for & and s for 0, following 
(probably) a northern (Mesopotamian) usage. The name we are 
considering might, on this theory’, have been written in the 
source employed approximately I a-a-si-pi-i-li. 

Notwithstanding the prevailing tendency in the con- 
trary direction 7 it seems for the present more prudent 


1 The late passage where the word tribe is applied to Joseph 
is evidently out of order. There can be little doubt that tne 
clue Is to oe found in the name Joseph in v. 7. ‘ I gal, son of 

Joseph ’ (ijov p Vnr) should be 1 Iga ... Of the sons of 
Joseph ’ (ip* *33^ . . . K<p; cp the suggestions of Di. ad loc . ) ; 
v. 7 f. perhaps represents a MS which gave the tribes in the 
order Zebulun, Issachar, Joseph, — i.e., Ephraim and Manasseh, 
—Benjamin ; whilst v. 10 /. represents a MS that gave them in 
the order Issachar, Zebulun, Joseph — i.e., Manasseh, Ephraim. 
It is not unlikely therefore that ‘tribe of Joseph ’ ought to be 
‘sons of Joseph.’ In Dt. 27 12, however, Joseph and Levi are 
treated as two of twelve tribes. See later. 




3 See also de Roug4, Rev. archdol . , nouv. s4r., 4355-372 
(’61). Valdemar Schmidt, Assyriens og Aegyptens gamle His- 
tone, 2 5 35. (’7 7), rejects without discussion any connection with 
the patriarch Joseph. 

4 On the view of Petrie, who adheres to ej, see next article, § 1. 

8 Such as that at the time of Thotmes ill. the name was pro- 
nounced with £? and that the 0 of the Hebrew rpr is due to a 
later peculiarity of Ephraimite pronunciation aided perhaps by 
the explanation from rpK (see next article, f 1). See, how- 
ever. Shibboleth. 

6 OLZ 2 397 [’99]. 

7 Driver, for example, passes over the phonetic difficulty 
(Hastings, DB 2 526$. 


to abstain from making any use of the Meyer-Groff 
hypothesis. 1 

"The next question is, To what sections of the com- 
munity was the name Joseph applied, and when? That 

o a 11 included Ephraim and Manasseh is 

3. Application. clear p ^ us that , the children of 

Joseph were two tribes (meo). Manasseh and Ephraim ’ 
(Josh. 144) ; and a gloss (see below) says the same in 
17 17* That this was not merely a late notion is shown 
by its being assumed in the genealogies of J and E. 
The case of Benjamin is more ambiguous. P excludes 
Benjamin formally : the children of Benjamin settled 
between the children of Judah and the children of 
Joseph (Josh. 18 11), with which agrees the southern 
border assigned to the ‘sons of Joseph ’ (16 1-3 P), which 
is repeated (with modifications) as the northern border 
of Benjamin (18 12/. , P). That Benjamin was some- 
times, however, definitely included in Joseph there can 
be no doubt (see Benjamin, § i) ; and that some of 
the ambiguous cases also may have been meant to 
include it is possible. 

In Josh. 24ya we should probably (Kue., Di.)read not ‘sons 
of Joseph’ (AIT) but, with ©, ‘Joseph’ [Bab (mg.) AL], — i.e., 
the hero himself. In Josh. 17 14-18 ‘ house of Joseph ’ (read so 
also in v. 14, with Di.) is not improbably correctly interpreted 
by the interpolated gloss in v. 17 (om. ©ba) of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. On the other hand, in Judg. 1 22 f. 35 there can be 
little doubt that ‘house of Joseph’ includes Benjamin, as it 
certainly does in 2 S. 19 20 [21] ; and here perhaps would belong 
the ‘Blessing of Jacob’ if we should adopt the restoration of 
Gen. 49 22 proposed by Cheyne (PS BA 21 242 [’99]) : — 

‘ Ephraim is an ornament for Joseph, 

Manasseh a bracelet for Israel ’ ; 
for in v. 26 Joseph seems to be less than Israel — i.e., probably, 
N. Israel. 

It was natural, however, that Joseph should give its 
name to the whole of the N. kingdom, as England often 
does to Great Britain : in Amos 56 • house of Joseph’ 
is the N. kingdom, and so in 66 ‘Joseph.’ Perhaps 
1 K. 11 28 is similar. 

In Josh. 18 5 ‘house of Joseph’ and ‘Judah’ seem between 
them to represent the whole of western Palestine. Similarly, 
in Ob. 18 ‘house of Joseph’ is parallel to ‘house of Jacob,’ 
and in Zech. 106 to ‘house of Judah’; compare Ps. 7867, 
where Joseph = Ephraim — i e., Israel. In the other passages in 
the Psalms the text has been questioned. 2 ‘ Remnant of Joseph * 
(*pv nnKB 1 ) in Amos 5 15 (on the late date of which see 

Nowack, ad loc.) reminds one of the still later idea of a Messiah 
ben Joseph alongside of the Messiah ben David (see Ephraim 
§ 10, end, and reff. there). 

There is clearly a tendency to apply the name Joseph 
to the w’hole of the northern kingdom. Winckler goes 
further. He holds (G 1 2 67-77) that Joseph is not really 
a tribal name at all, in which capacity Joseph is repre- 
sented by his son Ephraim. Joseph is a genealogical 
creation, a personification of the northern kingdom, and 
therefore older than ’Israel,’ the personification of 
David’s kingdom of ‘ the twelve tribes’ (p. 68). 3 How- 

1 This is probably now the attitude of Meyer himself (ZA T\V 
845 n. 3 [’88]; cp also W. E. Crum in Hastings, DB\( 6 yi), 
who mentions with approval Nfildeke’s remark that there is a 
further difficulty in the [probable] fact that rjov would be pro- 
nounced Yausifviw. h au for o. WMM, however, cites against 
this (in a private letter) the Canaanitish gloss Ya J/ ini in the 
Amarna letters. He winds up his recent discussion of the ques- 
tion (i.e.) by saying that the equation y-sa-p'a-ra — 

is not proved, but ‘ probable.’ He now says ‘ possible/ describ- 
ing as better Winckler’s identification with tne old Canaanite 
name Ya-§u-ub-ilu (see next art., § x), which Winckler writes 
with b (Wi. GI 268 n. 3). 

2 * Three times in the Psalms (post-exilic) we apparently find 
Joseph as a designation of the entire people of Israel, side by 
side with Jacob or Israel. It is highly probable, however, that- 
all these passages (Pss. 77 15 [16] 80 1 [2] 81 a [5] f.) are 
corrupt. Beyond the shadow of a doubt this is the case with 
Ps. 81 4 [5]/;, where MT gives the resolved form oin'* None 
of the examples of such forms adduced by the grammarians will 
bear examination (Che. JBL 18 2x0 f. [’99]). In Ps. l.c., 
*]Din'3 is preceded by a warning Pasek; most probably the 
right reading is * T3 ’ (Cheyne, MS note). 

8 Like Tacob, Joseph has also a mythological significance. As 
hero of Shechem he is the Baal-berith of the northern confedera- 
tion, and represents the sun-god to whom the moon and die 
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ever that may be, there is certainly a tendency to equate 
Joseph and the Ephraimite kingdom. The case of 
Benjamin, however, requires special study (cp Ben- 
jamin, Manasseh). Whatever may be the real facts 
of the earlier history of that tribe, 1 it appears that in later 
times it seemed unnatural to regard it as forming part of 
the same whole as Ephraim and Manasseh. 

If, as is frequently supposed, Joseph was an old name 
for all the clans that settled in Ephraim [q.v. . i. . § i], 
this will account for its not being mentioned in the * Song 
of Deborah ’ : it is represented by its constituent parts. 
It seems not improbable that Joseph and Ephraim are 
simply two names, older and younger, tribal and geo- 
graphical (see Ephraim, § x), for the same thing (cp 
also Rachel). 

We have suggested that Ephraim was a younger 
name than Joseph ; but only as the name of a people. 
* Other nointa. As a geographical name it may have 
been much older. The question arises 
accordingly, Were there Israelites in Ephraim before 
Joseph settled there? We are hardly entitled to find a 
hint of a theory that this was so in the story of the sons 
of Leah 2 dwelling by Shechem (Gen. 37 14^, J) or tend- 
ing their flocks in the plain of Dothan (v. 17 b, E) before 
Joseph joined them ; this may as easily belong to the 
Joseph-Za/f. There is more chance of there being a 
legendary tnfce of such a theory in the story of Gen. 34 
(see Dinah, Simeon, Levi, Ephraim, § 7 n. ; cp Wi. 
GI 28 5 ). 

Nor would it be safe to interpret of the tribe what we 
are told in J of Joseph’s having an Egyptian wife . 8 In 
this respect Joseph stands w ith Jacob and the other 
heroes of legend, in whose case also the name of the 
wife is given. This is so even if we should incline to 
follow Marquart in finding traces of Egyptian names in 
Josephite clans. The point that the names of Joseph’ s 
sons are bestowed not by his wife, as is the custom in the 
patriarch stories of J and E, but by himself (Gen. 41 51 
E), may be taken direct from the source that both E 
and J used (see next article, § 4). 

On the notions about the mutual relations as to 
dignity and status of Reuben, Joseph, and Judah (2 S. 
1043 [44] : with Thenius, read mrs for m3, with ® BAL ; 
and 1 Ch. 5x f) see Reuben. h. w. h. 


JOSEPH [in OT] (*p)\ §§53. 79 . 84. ‘he [i.e., the 
tribal god] increases, 'cp the fuller form JTBDV, icocHtJ) 
passim). 

1. Son of Jacob and Rachel and brother of Benjamin 
(Gen. 30 22-24), the eponym of the tribe of Joseph 
1 Name ( = Manasseh and Ephraim). Tradition 
* * connected the name variously with the ' re- 

moving ’ (*]Dk) of Rachel's childlessness (so E ; cp 
Abiasaph, Eliasaph, Asaph), and with her longing for 
the * addition * (ijd* * let him add ’) of another son (so J). 4 
If ‘ Joseph ’ contains an utterance respecting God, the 
latter explanation approaches the truth. The multi- 
plication will refer to all the blessings poetically 
described in Gen. 49 as. Names like Joseph, however, 
are generally shortened from theophoric names. The 
analogy of Ishmael and Jerahmeel suggests that ‘ Joseph ’ 


eleven stars bow down. On Winckler’s explanation (from the 
calendar) of the two sons and the advancement of the younger, 
see Manasseh. 

1 For a brilliant discussion of the whole question see Winckler 
GI ii. ( passim ), where it is argued that Saul, a Gileadite, made 
himself ruler of Benjamin, which he transformed into a state 
representing roughly what was later the Ephraimite kingdom 
(but stretching southwards beyond Ephraim). Cp Saul, J udah, 
and articles referred to there. 

2 The mention of the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah as being not 
with the sons of Leah (?), but with Joseph, seems to be due to a 
late hand (Gen. 87 2). The Test. xii. Patr. makes Gad in 
particular take great blame to himself for ill will to Joseph. 

* For Winckler's mythological explanation, see GI 272 . 

4 Cp Milki-aSapa (Melki-Ssaph 7 ) and Baal-iaSupu (Baal- 
ySsaph?), the one, the name of a king of Gebal, in the time of 
Esar-haddon and ASur-tdni-pal ( KB 2 149 241) ; the other, of an 
Arvadite prince, vn the time of ASur-bani-pal {KB 2 173). 
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was originally Josiph-el (cp Josiphiah). There is a 
Palestinian place-name in the Karnak list of Thotmes 
III. (x6th cent B.c. ) which in Hebrew letters might 
stand as (popularly, Joseph-el), and which, if 

rightly so read (see Joseph i. , § x), may have been first 
of all a clan-name (see RPW 448). Pinches too has dis- 
covered on a very ancient Babylonian contract-tablet the 
personal name Yasup-ilu (rather Ya 5 up-ilu), which has 
some resemblance to Joseph-el. 1 

As to Joseph-el, a final decision seems far off. See Joseph, 
L | 1, and note that Flinders Petrie reads Yeshephar, and 
identifies the place with es-SawSfir, SE. of Ashdod (see Saphir), 
while Tomkins {Li/e of Joseph, 08) identifies Joseph-el with 
Yasuf, in a wady E. of Kefr Hflrith and Nebi NQn (see 
Timnath-serah). All most uncertain. 


On the ethnic use of the name which in pre-exilic 
prose means the same as 1 Ephraim ’ in prophetic 
language — i.e., the tribes of N. Israel 2 (2 S. 19 20 [21] ; 
1 K. 11 28), see Joseph i., § 2. 

In Jos. c . Ap. 13a (290) Chaeremon, an Egyptian 
Greek writer, is said to have spoken of Joseph under 
the name Ilcrco^, and it is plausible to hold that 
ManStho simply distorts the name ‘Joseph’ when he 
speaks (Jos. c. Ap. I26 [238]) of the leader of the lepers 
(see § 11) as Q<ra.p<rr)<f>os or Otra/xrt^. 3 The name 
Osarsiph is properly a divine name ( = Osar-sapi) ; it 
denotes Osiris as god of the underworld. 4 It is possible 
to interpret Peteseph * he whom the god Seph has given, ’ 
and to suppose another distortion of Joseph. Still it is 
very possible that Il€T€<n70inay be a mere clerical error 
for II cTctppTjs, the Graecised form of the name of Joseph’s 
father-in-law. 

The traditional story of Joseph in Genesis (we omit 
the meagre post -exilic abstract of P) presents, a very 

different aspect from that of Abraham, 

2. rraaiuons. Isaac> and j acob The hero is no 

doubt idealised ; but the details of his life are such as, 
in a more recent biography, we might accept as to some 
extent an approach to truth ; even in such a point as 
the age of Joseph at his death (Gen. 50 2 6) the biographer 
does not overstep the bounds of possibility. How 
Joseph came to be regarded as the * son ’ of Jacob, and 
how it was that the stream of tradition flowed so much 
more abundantly for biographers of Joseph than for 
those of the first three patriarchs, we must consider 
later (§ 4). 

It is evident, however, that, though more credible in 
its details, the story of Joseph cannot be accepted as 
genuinely historical, since it comes to us in two forms 
which do not altogether agree, and neither of the two 
narratives can be presumed to be on the whole earlier 
than the ninth or eighth century B.c. It was the life 
of the founder of his people that the Israelite writer or 
writers called E had to relate ; how could we expect 
even a moderate degree of what moderns are pleased to 
call historical impartiality? It would be hardly less 
absurd to expect a narrative of well-sifted facts from the 
Judahite writer or writers known as J. The working of 
popular prejudices, and the plastic influence of the 
popular imagination, which delights to And anticipations 
of later historical facts, can readily be discerned, and 
who that has any sympathy with antique modes of 
thought could desire it to be otherwise ? 

In fitting the Joseph-traditions into the general narra- 
tive, it was necessary to give some idea of the relative 
3 J awA E a ? es J ose Ph and his brethren. Two 
* different views were taken. 

It follows from E's account of the births that Joseph was bom 
not long after the sons of Leah, and at most only twelve years 
after Reuben (Gen. 81 17 41). The fragments of J in Gen. 80, 
however, leave it open to us to suppose that the interval between 


1 Cp Sayce, Pat. Pal., Pref. ; Hommel, A HT 96. Elsewhere 
{op. ctt. 112) Hommel compares the name Yalup-ilu with the 
S. Arabian name Yai<lpu(from Yafiupu-ilu), which he explains 
(p. 84) as ‘ He (God) regards.’ 

2 Cp Staerk, S tudien zur Rel. - u. Spr.-gttcktchU, etc..l 87 j 
8 As if Joseph were a syncretistic name ‘ Yahwfc-Seph/ 

4 fibers, Dutch Gosen sum Sinai P), 561 ; Tomkins, . ' 

Sept, x, 2883. 
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the births of Joseph and Zebulun was longer than the fragments 
of E would incline us to suppose. At any rate, the extracts 
from the Joseph-section of J represent Joseph as born to Jacob 
in his old, age (87 3 44 ao). The notice that he was seventeen 
years old when he was sold into Egypt (37 2) comes from P, and 
is due to learned but not authoritative calculation. 

This difference of view helps to explain the first 
chapter in Joseph’s composite biography. The two 
narrators agree that Joseph’s brethren conspired together 
to kill him ; but the reason for this step given by E 
( 37 a£ 5 -ti) is the more intelligible the older we suppose 
Joseph to be. J simply states that the brethren of 
Joseph hated him because of the partiality for him shown 
by his father Israel, who had provided him with a 
‘long tunic with sleeves’ (see Tunic), such as befitted 
one born to greatness and not to hard toil (37 3 , J ). Thus 
the mischief is traced in J to an act of Jacob ; but in E 
we find it accounted for by an act of Joseph, viz. , his 
communication of ominous dreams. In neither case is 
the act blameworthy according to the writer ; it con- 
duces to the accomplishment of Yahw&’s great purpose, 
which is the exaltation of Joseph for the good of his 
whole family and for that of the country where the 
Israelites are to sojourn. 

The other differences between the two narratives in 
chap. 37 need not long detain us. That according to 
J Joseph is sent from Jacob’s abode to Shechem is 
merely a consequence 1 of the statement in Gen. 35 16 21 
(J) that Jacob had settled in the neighbourhood of 
Ephrath (or perhaps Beeroth ; see Ephrath) ; ' the vale 
of Hebron ’ (jnan) 37 14 , should be * the vale (or plain) 
of Beeroth.’ Of course, E's account is the more 
accurate ; but J does not alter the tradition that the 
brothers were at Dothan \jj. v. ], N. of Shechem, on 
the caravan-route from Gilead to Egypt, when they got 
rid of their ambitious brother. Nor is the discrepancy 
between J and E as to the ethnic designation of the 
merchants who convey Joseph to Egypt (Ishmaelites 
from Gilead, J ; Midianites, E) as important as two 
other differences : ( 1 ) that the spokesman of Joseph’s 
brethren and the averter of Joseph's death is Reuben in 
E, but Judah in J; a and ( 2 ) that, according to E, 
Joseph was stolen (by the Midianites) out of the water- 
less cistern into which he had been cast, whilst, according 
to J, he was sold to the merchants (Ishmaelites) by his 
brethren. The difference as to the spokesman is of 
interest as suggesting the N. Israelitish origin of the 
story as given by E ; J’s version is, in its present form, 
not less distinctly of southern origin. The difference 
as to how the passing caravan obtained Joseph shows 
the superior skill of E as a narrator. It was important, 
he considered, to show that Joseph was not rightfully 
used as a slave. 

Chap. 39 is mostly due to J. 

Joseph is sold as a siave to an Egyptian, 3 who perceives his 
worth and places him over his household ; but his master’s wife 
casts her eyes upon the young man, and makes proposals from 
which he can escape only by flight. Falsely accused to his 
master, he is cast into prison. Yahwfe, however, gives him 
favour with the governor, who in his turn sets Joseph over his 
house. 

This plain story, however, is complicated by being 
interwoven with passages from E. According to these, 
Joseph was bought by a saris (see Eunuch) named 
Potiphar, the captain of Pharaoh’s bodyguard, who 
entrusted him with the care of all that he had. A 
subsequent passage of E refers to Joseph as being in 
the prison, not for any real or supposed offence, but to 
attend on two high officers of the Pharaoh who had 
been confined for some fault in the prison in Potiphar’s 
house. 

Chaps. 40-42 are mainly from E. The chief butler 
and the chief baker in their imprisonment have strange 
dreams which only Joseph can interpret Two years 

1 Cp C. Niebuhr, Gesch, dtt Ebr. Zeit . 1 159. 

* In 87 ai [J] * Reuben * should of course be * Judah.' The 
alteration was made by the editor. See Oxf. Hex. 2 59. 

* The word* ' Potiphar, a sdris of Pharaoh, captain of the 
bodyguard ' (89 x), are a harmonistk insertion of R. 
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later the Pharaoh himself has dreams which, by divine 
favour, Joseph succeeds in explaining. (Dreams are 
frequently introduced by E, though it happens that a 
belief in the significance of dreams was particularly 
characteristic of Egypt ) l Seven years of great plenty 
are at hand, which will be followed by seven years of 
famine. Joseph counsels that during the years of 
abundance a fifth part of the grain should be 
from the agriculturists and laid up in storehouses. 
The Pharaoh perceives that a divine spirit is in Joseph, 
makes him high steward and grand vizier, 3 and, among 
other honours, introduces him by marriage into a grand 
sacerdotal family. Joseph also receives an Egyptian 
name (41 45 , J), and we shall see later (§ 11 ) that the 
three Egyptian names in 41 45 have an important bearing 
on criticism. To the two sons of Joseph, however, 
born before the famine, pure Hebrew names are given 
(Gen. 41 5053 ). 

Soon the evil years arrive. Joseph’s counsel has been 
carried out, and the Egyptians come to the Semitic 
grand vizier to buy grain, till their money is exhausted 
(41 56 47 is. J)- By a clever contrivance (the narrative 
is J’s) Joseph obtains for the Pharaoh the proprietorship 
of the whole land of Egypt, except that which belongs 
to the priests. Of this, more hereafter (see § 10 ). 
Suffice it to remark that though the story in 4713 - 26 * 
can be fitted fairly well into the general narrative (by 
making it the sequel of the description in 41 55 /), it 
shows a new side to Joseph's character which is not 
altogether pleasing , 4 and contrasts with the spirit of the 
fine passage, • God sent me before you to preserve life ’ 
(45 5 *, E). 

Now comes the true turning-point in Joseph’s life. 
His honours were not for himself alone ; they were to 
prepare the way for the friendly reception of his entire 
family in Egypt. Driven by hunger, ail Joseph’s 
brethren except Benjamin come to Egypt to buy corn, 
and do obeisance to the grand vizier (42 5-7 ; E, but J 
at end of v. 7). 

Joseph recognizes them, and remembers the dreams of his 
youth. He affects to regard them as spies. To prove the truth 
of their story { they must fetch their youngest brother to see him, 
Simeon remaining in bonds as surety with Joseph. They return 
home sadly, admitting the justice of their fate (v. 21), and with 
additional anxiety because the com and the purchase-money 
were both, unaccountably, in their sacks. They bring the bad 
news to their father, who querulously answers, ‘Joseph is no 
more : Simeon is no more : it is I (not you) who suffer from 
these things’ (42 36, E). Reuben, however, who has already 
deserved well by admonishing his brethren (42 22, E), pledges his 
word that he will bring Benjamin back in safety (v. 37, E)» 

It is only from a few interwoven passages in chap. 42 
that we gather that J also gave a version of the same 
events. Nothing was said in this of the captivity of 
Simeon, for, at the beginning of the next long passage 
from J (43i-i3). it is implied that the only fresh trouble 
of which Jacob is aware is the necessity for parting with 
his darling Benjamin. 

From 4238-44 all but a few lines from E referring to 
Simeon belongs to J, whose dramatic presentation of 
facts attracted the editor. In a family council respecting 
the famine, Judah (as before) becomes the spokesman 
of the brothers. Like Reuben at an earlier point in E’s 
account he pledges his word to his father Israel for the 
safety of Benjamin (438). Jacob gives way with an 
effort, and Benjamin accompanies the others to Egypt. 

They bring double money, and a present for the grand vizier, 
who, frugally as he lived in general (see 48 x6>, ordered them to- 


1 Cp especially the story of the Possessed Princess of Bakhtan 
(Maspero, Contes fopulairts de tAg. one . 209-224; cp RP 
4 53-60 ; Brugsch, Gtsch. Ar. 627-641 ; Erman.Z.4, ’83, pp. 54-60).* 

2 Gen. 41 40 (E) should certainly run, * Thou shaft be over 
my house, and unto thee shall all my people hearken’ 

a'rijr)- 

* On the analysis of the section see HoLdnger, 251 /, who 
finds traces of both J and E, and bolds that the passage has also 
received later interpolations. 

4 It may of course be replied that Joseph felt as a Hebrew* 
and expended all his generosity on his brethren. 
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be received hospitably. So three tables are pl a ced , one for 
Joseph, one for bis brethren, and one for his Egyptian guests, 
who must not eat with Hebrews (v. 3a). Joseph lavishes atten- 
tions on Benjamin, his mother's son. Then be deliberately 
subjects his brethren to a fresh trial, though it is as much as he 
can do to restrain his emotion. To some extent indeed he has 
prepared them for it. For the mysterious return of the corn 
money on their former visit, which so much perplexed and 
affrighted titan, was due to an order of Joseph. Once more the 
astute Hebrew virier causes the money to be replaced in the 
sacks, and in Benjamin's sack he has his own silver divining- 
cup 1 deposited ; by tikis means he seeks to awaken their con- 
sciousness of guilt (44 1 f, JX Then he sends after them, and 
on their return ac c uses than by his steward of theft. The 
riddle has now become harder than ever. Not many hours ago 
they had been assured by the steward that the money restored 
cm the former occasion was a gift; indeed, even now no difficulty 
arises out of the replaced money, but only out of the cup. Judah, 
the chief of the brothers, makes no attempt at justification. 
‘ God.' he says, 'has found out the guilt of thy servants ’ ; 2 3 but 
he tells Josephhow their father's life is bound up with Benjamin’s, 
and how certainly he will die if his child does not return, and 
offers himself as a bondsman in place of Benjamin. 

The recognition scene (45 1*15), to which E is a large 
contributor, need not 'be repeated here. Jacob is invited 
to come with his family and his flocks and hods to 
the province of Goshen [q. v. ]. His sons, including 
Simeon and Benjamin, return to Canaan with rich 
presents, and Israel (J) at once resolves to accept the 
invitation. E, however, gives us a remarkable detail 
which is passed over by J. The road from S. Palestine 
to Egypt started from Beers heba, so closely connected 
with memories of Isaac. There, E tells us, Jacob 
offered sacrifices, not to Isaac himself,* but to ‘ the God 
(elohim) of his father Isaac’ (46 1). For the present 
nothing more is drawn from this writer. 

Naturally enough, it is J who tells that Judah was 
sent on in advance to give Joseph notice of the approach 
of his father. The Hebrew text of Gen. 46 28 is not, as 
it stands, quite intelligible ; but with the help of © we 
can with some probability restore the text thus : 1 And 
he sent Judah before him to Joseph to the land of 
Jarmuth. ’ 4 * Jarmuth (see § 1 1 ) is mentioned repeatedly 
in the Amama letters ; it was apparently a district in 
Lower Egypt, either in the FayyOm or more probably in 
the E. part of the Delta, in the neighbourhood of 
Goshen. Here Judah found the grand vizier, who lost 
no time in preparing his chariot and going up to meet 

1 Apparently J does not conceive divination to be inconsistent 

with the worship of Yahwfc. B?TU, ‘to divine,’ is used again by J 
in Gen. 80 27 (a speech of Laban). See Divination, f 3 [3]. 

3 We are not to compare Ps. 008 [9]. The early sin against 
Joseph presses on Judah's conscience. 

* In 81 53 we may perhaps trace the earlier form of the tradi- 
tion, according to which the hero Isaac was himself worshipped 
(cp Hobdnger, ad be.). In 46 1 E carefully adjusts the tradition 
to later religious ideas. 

4 MT has n#a vaa^ rhv rm.r-nm ; but, 

as Lagarde, Kautrsch, Socin, and Ball have seen, vaaV imnV. ‘ to 
point out before him,’ cannot be correct. Ball (’96) would read 
VaflV n'TfSrr 1 ? (0 owarryotu carry); but the sentence does not tell 
us whom Judah was to meet, nor does •"!$*, * to Goshen,* follow 
naturally. Lagarde (GGJV, *90, p. 1x9) and, independently, the 
present writer (in ’80) thought that instead of raaV nnnS ® read 
pafl) nr6 OT the like— 4c., ‘to Heroopolis.’ Heroopolis, as 
Navilk has shown, is Pithom [f.o.]; 'Heroo' may perhaps 
come from the Egyptian ar (=rjp) 'storehouse' (Store city 0/ 
Pithom , 7). Lagarde accepts this as the true reading ; but too 
hastily. ®’s version needs a more thorough inspection. It runs 
thus in A, rbv Si ’lovSav ipirpocrOtv aurmv rpbf 1 moT$ 

ovvavrijocu airy tea# 'B Ipt&uv *6 Mr (if yfjv 'Y 041*001}. What is 
«t? yijr ‘P afieooyl It represents mV} in MT. Wit however, 
is nowhere else rendered yq 'Pap. In spite of Navilk ’s plausible 
theory ( Goshen , 17) that ytj 'Poft. may mean a huger district than 
Goshen, the present writer holds that 0 must have read some- 
thing rather different from MT, viz., hstS nnV Here 

TCrr> is to be taken as a correction of nrrV (a miswritten frag- 
ment), the right reading and the wrong being pr eserved , as often, 
side by side. 0 , however, supposed nn? to mean ‘toEro — 4*./ to 
Heroopolis ’—and novV to be miswritten for ' to 

(the land of) Raineses.’ The true reading of v. 28 probably is 
wdt rnnit xjp'rSit vjdS rbv rntm-nin, naito vxfr is a gloss 
(® D omits els yqv *P. both in 46a8 and in 47 xx). (or #3*1) 

and jgrj at the end of v. 28 and in v. 29 are also insertions. In 
47 xx * the land of Raineses ’ should be ' the land of Jarmuth.' 
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his father. The meeting is described in few but appro- 
priate words (4629/., J), such as that "colourless writer 
P could never have found. If we may give way to the 
spell of the narrator, and treat the events narrated as 
historical, we may suppose the meeting to have taken 
place near one of the Egyptian fortresses on the border 
of the desert 1 After this, according to J, the whole 
party went up to the court, and Jacob and five of his 
brethren were presented to the Pharaoh * (Gen. 47 2-4, J). 
A remarkable honour, for we have just been told (4634) 
that ' every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians. ' * 
The Priestly Writer, generally so concise, even gives us 
a conversation held by Jacob with the Pharaoh (Gen. 
467-xo). The patriarch speaks in the tone of Ps. 
90 10 [xx], 4 and as Jacob goes out, like a superior being, 
he blesses the Egyptian king. 

Both J and E described the last meeting of Joseph 
and his father. It was specially important to record 
the blessing of Joseph’s two sons (488-19, JE) and the 
oath exacted by Jacob from Joseph (cp Staff) that he 
would bury him, not in Egypt, but in the grave which 
he (Jacob) had digged for himself in the land of Canaan 6 
(50 5). Jacob on his side promised that Joseph should 
return to Canaan and occupy the finely-situated hill of 
Shechem (4822, E). Upon Jacob's death his son per- 
formed all the requisite funeral rites (see Abel-mizraim), 
both Egyptian and Hebrew, and then returned with his 
brethren, whom he continued to treat magnanimously 
till he died at the ideal age of no (see § 10). 

We have seen that the pre-exilic story of Joseph is 
made up of portions of two distinct biographies which 

4 Common ^ ave ^ )een we lded together by a 

■onrea ° re ^ act01 - This is a fact of much im- 

' portance. Since there are two records, 

and these (as will appear) are equally accurate in their 
Egyptian colouring, we may assume that there was a 
still earlier document from which both J and E drew. 

It may be asked, Can we fix the dates of J and E, 
looking simply at their respective lives of Joseph ? (By 
J and E we mean here members of the schools of writing 
denoted respectively by the letters J and E. ) We may 
presume that J (or better J 2 ) lived after the fall of 
Samaria (722 B.C. ), for otherwise, being a Judahite 
writer, he would not have felt free to treat so elaborately 
a northern legend aiming at the glorification of Joseph. 
For the date of E (or E^) we have perhaps a clue in the 
name Asenath, and at any rate in the name Potiphera 
in 41 45. Though a name of the type Potiphera has 
been shown to occur close upon the Hyksos period,* the 
name referred to (Petu-baal, ' gift of Baal ’) is only half 
Egyptian, and the type first becomes frequently repre- 
sented in the 26th dynasty. 7 The name Asenath may 
also be explained as a specimen of a late type of name. 
It is generally held to be a Hebraised form of Egyptian 
ns-nl—i.e., ‘belonging to [the Saite goddess] Neith’— ■ 
and if so may indicate that the editor lived in, or shortly 
before, the period of the 26th or Saite dynasty. 8 The 
name, however, is not doubly attested like that of 
Potiphera (cp * Potiphar,’ 8736, E), and may not be 
the form which E2 wrote. Let us not neglect to be 

1 So Tomkins, Life of Joseph, 75. 

2 On Gen. 47 5 f, where the text of 6 is clearly preferable, see 
We. CH 53, ana cp Bacon, Gen. 2x2 ; Ball, Gen. 104/. 

3 Herdsmen are caricatured on the monuments as ugly and 
deformed. A reference to Gen. 12 xo-eo does not lighten the 
inconsistency, for that narrative has reached its present form by 
a misunderstanding (see Mizraim, f 2 b). 

4 Lady Duff Gordon (Letters from Eeyff) thinks that Gen. 
47 9 is just the hollow speech that a Fellah would make to-day 
to a Pasha. The remark does not at all hit the intention of P. 

* Not necessarily M achpslah ly.v.] ; 47 30 seems to have been 
touched by R, to harmonise it with P (49 29-32). 

* See Branch, Gesch. 107, cp 239 ; and especially Tomkins, 
Acad., 31st Jan. 1891 ; Life of Joseph, 183. 

7 Steindorff, ZA 80 41 / ('89), 8850-59 (’92); cp Lag. Mitt. 
8 226-339 and 383-386 ; Brunch, Deutsche Rundschau, 'co, p. 
34s ; Comill, Etul.P) 41. 

* So Steindorff, 4c. Names of this type occur now and then 
earlier, and are frequent in the 21st (Theban) dynasty. 
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warned by the wrongly read ' Egyptian ’ names, Ano in 
6 , i K. 12 * 4 * (Swete), and Tahpenes in MT of z K. 
11 19 (see Had ad). 

If so, we have nothing to depend upon but the name 
Potiphera, and this is a very weak basis for a theory. 
There were learned scribes before as well as after the 
exile, and such an one may possibly have changed the 
original name given to Joseph's father-in-law by Ej into 
a name of the type which in his own time was more 
fashionable in Egypt ; or perhaps the text may have 
become indistinct, and the scribe may have corrected 
the older name in accordance with the fashion of the 
time. 

Next, assuming (as we must) that J and E drew from 
an earlier Hebrew story, can we form an opinion as to 
its probable period ? This Hebrew story was certainly 
no mere romance, the scene of which was laid in Egypt 
The Egyptian colouring is too profuse, and the details 
too peculiar, to be altogether ascribed to a Hebrew 
narrator. We can imagine that a romantic story of the 
Egyptian sojourn of a Joseph who was merely the 
eponym of the Hebrew tribe of that name would have 
presented some Egyptian features. Such a story, how- 
ever, being mainly a reflection of the fortunes of a tribe, 
could not have been so deeply infused with Egyptian 
elements as the existing Joseph-story. It is therefore a 
reasonable conjecture that that earlier Hebrew story of 
which we have spoken was based on a still more ancient 
Hebrew narrative which had no elements of tribal legend 
and related entirely to an individual, and that those 
elements in our existing Joseph-story which are most 
undeniably personal, and by which this story contrasts 
most strongly with the unhistorical tribal legends of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were present in a purer 
and of course a more complete form in that ancient 
Hebrew narrative. 

To what extent this most ancient Hebrew tale may 
have suffered alteration in the course of centuries, it is 
impossible to say. We may conjecture, however, that 
it was really based upon facts which, however idealised, 
were yet truly historical, that it was written not n^my 
generations after the events to which it referred, and 
even that it was derived directly or indirectly from an 
Egyptian source. The number of Semites in the eastern 
provinces of Egypt was so large that this Egyptian origin 
is far from being an extravagant hypothesis. The upper 
limit of the period within which the Hebrew stories, 
which seem to have preceded J and E, have to be placed, 
depends on the date or dates of the events recorded 
idealistically by the earliest of them. 1 

Let us first consider some of the most remarkable 
B Eirvntiin P^ enomena the Joseph-story (com- 
' rail . pleteness cannot be aimed at) in con- 
** e * nection with Egyptian parallels. 

a. The close parallelism between Gen. 39 7-20 and 
the Egyptian tale of Two Brothers has often been 
remarked. The Egyptian tale is extant in a copy which 
belonged to Seti II. (19th dynasty), and was probably 
written early in the 18th dynasty. That such a story 
could have arisen only in Egypt, it would be too much 
to assert ; in fact, similar stories have been found in 
perfectly unrelated literatures. 3 Still, considering that 
the scene of the tale of Joseph and PotiphaLs wife is 
laid in Egypt, and that the rest of the story of Joseph 
in Egypt is strongly Egyptian in colouring, it is most 
plausible to hold that Gen. 39 7-30 is based upon a par- 
allel Egyptian story, though hardly upon the tale of the 
Two Brothers, for that has to do with peasant life. Such 
a borrowing would certainly be less surprising than the 
undoubted fact that in early Christian times an Egyptian 
monk named Visa, in writing the life of his father ShnudI, 

1 See. Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 949-251 ; E. Meyer, GA 
1 385 ; Sayce, Crit. Mon. 309. For translations, see Renouf, 
RP 2 137 ff. J Maspero, Contes de TEgypte anc . 3-32 J Flinders 
Petrie, Amc. Eg . Tales ; 236^ ; cp Erman, 378./ 

* See A Lang, Myth, Ritual , and Religion , 2 303-3081 
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twice imitates the story of the Two Brothers in some one 
of its forms. 

b. The rise of Joseph the Hebrew from low estate to 
the second position in the kingdom has many parallels. 
Semitic slaves were common at all times in the Nile 
Valley. 1 Often, for their capacity and fidelity, they 
were raised to high positions, and became naturalised 
Egyptians. Meri-Rs\ the armour-bearer of Thotmes 
III. , and his brother the priest User-Min, were the sons 
of an Amorite. We do not hear that they had been 
slaves ; but there is nothing to prohibit the idea ; and 
the chief point to notice in the rise of Joseph is not his 
having been a slave but his Hebrew origin. So, too, 
under the Pharaoh Merenptah the office of ‘ first speaker 
of His Majesty ’ was held by a Canaanite named Ben 
Mat’ana, and in the Amarna Tablets we meet with two 
Egyptian officials who appear from their names Dudu 
(-m) and Yanhamu (opr) to be of Semitic origin. 

c. That the honours conferred upon Joseph (Gen. 
41 43/. ) are such as a newly appointed vizier might well 
have received, is undeniable. The royal ‘ seal-bearer ' 
was the chief government official ; he was the deputy of 
the Pharaoh. 2 The ‘ garments of linen’ (plural), if the 
story is of Egyptian origin, cannot be right ; the first 
narrator may have referred to the royal apron-garment 
(the so-called shendi-t) which was w'orn by others as well 
as by the king under the Middle and the New Empires. 2 
* Garments of byssus ’ (vp, see Linen, 7) were not 
exceptional enough ; all Egyptians of rank had to wear 
them. The * golden collar ’ was a highly prized 
Egyptian decoration ; Ahmes, the conqueror of Avaris, 
won it seven times by special acts of valour. 4 

In the Louvre there is a stele on which the investiture of a 
grandee with a golden collar is represented to the life. Seti I. 
presides over the ceremony, and while he makes a speech two 
officers put a magnificent collar round the neck of Hor-hem, 
who lifts his arms m token of joy (De Roug6, Notice sommaire , 
49; cp Pierret, RP 2 105 f\ See also Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 
426. 

Still we cannot lay too much stress even upon this 
decoration ; at any Eastern court such an honour would 
a TftaanV. h ave been prized (cp Dan. 6729 and see 
vixiersMn Necklace). What the meaning of * he 
made him ride in the second chariot that 
he had* (Gen. 41 43) can be, no one has explained. 

The text has been injured ; we may with some*probability 
restore D'ptWTan na3TD3» * in a chariot drawn by choice young' 
steeds.’ To both words in this phrase there may have been 
corresponding Egyptian terms ; to the first there certainly was 
( ma-ra-ka-bu-ti ); but both were originally Semitic (sec Chariot, 

8 i, and cp Horse, 1 1 [5]). 

It is more important, however, to note the titles of 
Joseph's office. ‘They cried before him, Abrech’ (Gen. 
41 43, J ). 'He has made me an ad to Pharaoh, and adon 
of all his house ’ (45 8, J). Abrech, if the reading is cor- 
rect, is possibly the Ass. abarakku , a title of a very high 
dignitary, which like so many other Asiatic words may 
have passed into Egypt (see Abrech). More prob- 
ably, however, the first three letters represent an 
Egyptian title — viz., friend (nan) — and in 458 ‘ an ab to 
Pharaoh’ should probably be 'a friend of Pharaoh.* 
Brugsch, it is true, points out that the Egyptian ab meant 
a person who gave orders in the name of the Pharaoh. 8 
A lower dignitary would be called adon, though Brugsch 
has once found the the title of 1 an adon over the whole 
land * (in connection with the early life of Haremhib, 
afterwards king). 8 In any case, however, we could 
not press this. Adon , if not also ab, is possibly a 
Semitic loan-word. Adon is the natural Hebrew word 

1 Ebers, Aegypten u. die BOcker Moses, 394 ; Erman, 105, 

5 ? Flinders Petrie, Tell Nebeskeh, 16 ; Ten Years * Digging, 
66 ; Ebers, Smith’s DBft 1797 ; Tomkins, Life of Joseph, 47. 

* Erman. Anc. Eg. 63, 306, 2x0. 

4 Renouf, RP 6 7*10 ; Petrie, Hist. 2 21-23. 

8 Gesch. Aeg. 207, 348, 593. 

8 Gesch. Aeg. 95a. 
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far ' lord ' ; so also, according to the lexicons, is db 
for ‘ vizier.’ 1 

For the extent of Joseph's newly given authority we 
may refer to the descriptions of the two Egyptian feudal 
lords, Ptah-hotep and Re^mer€\ 

* If Re^merS* does not, like Ptah-hotep, bear the title of royal 
prince, he was perhaps of even higher rank, since he is called 

* the double of the Pharaoh,' animated by his spirit, taking his 
place in his absence, governing all Egypt like him, addressed 
by the same titles, and saluted like him by the courtiers. We 
must not be surprised, therefore, at the royal title riven to 
Ptah-hotep ; the prefect of the capital was next to the king 
the first person in the kingdom .' 3 

Not less remarkable is the abject servility of the 
letters addressed to Dttdu, a high officer of Amen-hotep 
IV. , by Azin, prefect of the land of the Amorites ; it 
is not easy to decide which is greater, 4 the king, my 
lord,' or 'my lord, my father.' 8 Aziri even refers to 
the king and the grandees collectively as * my gods ' 
(ildntya). Does not this remind us of Gen. 41 40, 

* Only in the throne will I be greater than thou ' ? 4 

d. With the viziership Joseph combined the office 
of director of the granaries (Gen. 41 48 /. ). This was 

7 Gmnariaa. distinct- It was held, e.g . , by 

*' Beka (19th or 20th dynasty), whose 

sepulchral stele is now preserved at Turin.® Kings’ 
sons did not disdain to hold it 6 We know, how- 
ever, that Re^merS' (see c), who was a vizier, was 
superintendent of the storehouses, which from time to 
time he had inspected. This constant supervision is 
insisted upon by the real or imaginary princely sage, 
Ptah-hotep, in his famous collection of precepts. So, 
too, a chief overseer of the granaries, named Am-n-teh, 
tells us that he never took rest from his responsibilities. 
Such at least was the ideal The magazines had to be 
carefully guarded and replenished, for on this the life 
of thousands might depend. 7 This duty, according 
to Gen. 41 48 f t Joseph, as an ideal vizier, discharged 
in person. The scene of Joseph’s brethren presenting 
themselves at the granaries may be illustrated by a 
wall-painting in the tomb of Rehmere already referred 
to. 8 

We now come to the seven years of famine (Gen. 
41 54 f-)' Famines were sometimes confined to Egypt. 

8 Famine. one suc ^ occasion, as the decree of 

* Canopus mentions, the reigning Ptolemy 
imported grain from Syria and Phoenicia. The story 
of Joseph, however, refers to one which extended to 
all the neighbouring lands, natives of which came into 
Egypt to Joseph to buy corn (Gen. 41 57). It used to 
be thought that a pictorial record of this event was 
still extant. On the N. wall of the tomb of prince 
Chnemhotep on the steep height of Beni Hasan can 
still be seen depicted the meeting of thirty-seven Asiatics 
with the Egyptian prince-governor. It is not, how- 
ever, a famine but trade that brings them to Egypt, 
and they are nomads from Arabia, headed by their 
prince Abesha (see Abishai, n. 2), bringing stibium or 
eye-paint (see Paint). 8 

In another of the Beni-Hasan caves Is the tomb of Ameni, 
one of the feudal princes of the Middle Empire. This magnate 

1 But this b extremely doubtful. In Is. 96 [5] and 22 21 we 
should almost certainly read T3K (strong one, protector). See 
Crit, Bib, 

2 Virey, RP&Sa; cp 43. 

* Am. Tab. Uf. 

4 Flinders Fetne {Tell Nebeskeh, 16; Ten Years’ Digging , 
66) suggests a further comparison with the 'chief of the chan- 
cellors, ’ or ‘royal seal-bearer,* who stood at the head of the 
bureaucracy under the Hyksos kings. We must not, however, 
base an argument upon this for placing Joseph in the Hyksos 
period, for the officials at that period were not Semites but 
chosen from among the native Egyptians. 

8 Chabas, TSBA 643^465. 

• Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 286. 

I 

8 S ceBeni-tfasan {ArchaoL Survey 0/ r# Part I., p. 60, 

*ud cp Egypt, § 50; Music, f 8. The 1 are of the 12th 
dynasty. 
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is made to relate the chief events of his life, and speaks thus in 
the conclusion. 

‘(When) there became years of famine ... I made to live 
its inhabitants, making its provision; not became a hungry 
man in it. . . . When thereafter great rises of the Nile took 
place, producing wheat and barley, . . . not did I exact the 
arrears of the farm.' 1 A similar statement b made by a governor 
named Baba in his sepulchral inscriptions at el-Kflb (end of 
27th dyn.) ; Baba speaks of ' a famine lasting many years,’ and 
Brugsch has recorded his conviction 2 that the inscription refers 
to the identical famine of the Joseph-story. Baba at el-Kftb 
was under the native king SftknOnri III., while Joseph lived 
and worked, as Brugsch thinks, under one of the Hyksos kings. 
Of a third famine which has been brought into connection with 
Joseph it is enough to say that the style of the monument proves 
it to be not earlier than the Ptolemies. See Wiedemann, Gesch. 
des Alt. Aegyftens % 68. 

We now pass on to the policy of Joseph (Gen. 47 13-26, 
composite). The statements in w. 20-26 have some 
u T Aun ii , « affinity to those of Herodotus (2x09) and 
** Diodorus (1 73), and the probability is 

policy. that ^ stor ies ^ the attempts of 
later generations to account for the fact that the Egyp- 
tians handed over a fixed proportion of the harvest to 
the king. Erman writes thus : — 

' Whatever the details may have been, we may accept as a 
general fact that Ta'a and Acinose exterminated the old nobility 
very much as the Mamluks were exterminated by Mehemed 
Ali, and as the latter obtained the greater part of all the 
property in the kingdom by the confiscation of the estates of 
the Mamluks, so the former absorbed the property of the small 
princedoms. Thus arose those abnormal agrarian conditions 
found in later Egypt, by which all property, with the exception 
of the priests’ fields, belonged to the Pharaoh, and was rented from 
the crown by a payment of 20 per cent. In Gen. 47 these con- 
ditions are declared to be due to the clever policy of Joseph.’ 8 

The narrator in Gen. 47 is certainly accurate in one 
part of his statement. The land of the priests was 
exempt from taxation ; no ' inspector of the palace ’ 
could enter the sacred domains. 4 We do not hear, 
however, that the priests received special ' portions ’ of 
provisions from the king; this statement is not con- 
firmed. 

One small point alone remains — the age ascribed to 
Joseph at his death. ‘Joseph died, being no years 

10 Jmumh'i old (Gen. 50 a 6 , J). No Hebrew tale- 

» writer would have written thus. To 

***' reach the age of no years was every 
good Egyptian’s prayer ; it was the favour desired by 
the high priest Bak-en- 9 onsu (19th dynasty) when 
he was 86 years of age. 8 Ptah-hotep, whose collec- 
tion of maxims has been called (with doubtful justice) 
the most ancient of books, says that his virtue has 
brought him to this advanced age, which few were 
privileged to exceed,® and a strange reminiscence of 
this Egyptian belief meets us in the life of another 
Joseph (see Joseph iii., § 10). 

What historical elements are there in the Joseph 
story? We are prepared by the preceding inquiry to 

11 Historical tbat thcre are some ’ 2111(1 11 will 

elements ** ^ >est to g0 at oncc into the heart of 

m the question. Let us notice, then, 

(1) that several names possibly of Egyptian origin 
occur in the families of Moses and Aaron and of Joseph. 
The name of Moses may possibly be analogous to Ra- 
messu, 'child of Ra (Re*)’ ; the son of Eleazar, com- 
monly called Phinehas (q.v.), and a son of Eli bear, 
according to the prevalent opinion, the same well-known 
Egyptian name, of which Hophni (q.v.) may be a 
corrupt variation. Eleazar’s father, Putiel (q.v.), and 
the Korahite clan called Osir (MT Assir) also have been 
thought to bear, the one a partly disfigured, the other 
a still completely Egyptian name. Hur, too, the 
companion of Moses and Aaron, may also possibly be 
added to the list. The present writer probably stands 
nearly alone in looking elsewhere for the true explana- 
tions of these names. But with such an eminent 

1 lb. 27. 

2 Gesch. Aeg. cp Tomki m,/e$efh t 56. 

8 Life in Ancient Egypt, 103. 

4 Naville, The Festival Hall qf Oserken II. C9*), 8. 

8 De Horrack, RP 12 x t8 tea. 

4 KrP) 8 34. Cp alto Flinders Petrie, Anc. Eg. Tales , 1 25. 
* 59 * 
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authority as W. Max Mtiller on the other side, he will 
not be so discourteous as to call the above explanations 
impossible. Certainly, if correct, they tend to justify 
the theory that the tribe of Joseph and some part of 
the tribe of Levi once sojourned in Egypt Whether 
the story of the selling of Joseph for a slave may be 
best regarded as an antedating of the reported subse- 
quent oppression, or as a feature of a once extant 
biography of a Hebrew vizier, is an open question. 
It should be noticed that from Am. Tab. 55 ns it 
appears that the sons and daughters of the Syrians 
were sometimes sent to Jarimuta to be sold for com. 1 
Not only Joseph, but in an earlier form of the story also 
Simeon and Benjamin seem to have been represented as 
sold into slavery in Egypt, and it has been already 
noted as perhaps significant that the name of a tradi- 
tional grandson of Joseph means 1 sold ' fsee Ephraim 
i., § i ; cp, however, Machir). 

Passing now to Joseph himself, we find that in 
Manfitho’s story of the expulsion of the ' lepers ' (Jos. 
c. Ap. 1 a8), the leader of the 'lepers' is said to be a 
priest of Heliopolis named Osarsiph (see § z). The 
kernel of this story, according to E. Meyer (GA I270) 
and Marquart ( Chronolog. Unters. ), is the virtually 
monotheistic reform of Ahu-n-aten (Amen-hotep IV.). 
A similar story is given by Chaeremon (Jos. c. Ap. I32), 
who gives the names of the leaders of the ‘unclean’ 
as Tisithen and Peteseph. The latter name, in one 
way or another, may fairly be brought into connection 
with Joseph (see § 1), and it should be added that 
Chaeremon too connects the story with Amenophis 
(Amen-hotep). 

It becomes natural, therefore, to look for light to the 
Amarna tablets which are concerned with the period 
of Amen-hotep III. and Amen-hotep IV. ; and we are 
not disappointed. We find there an important Egyp- 
tian functionary, whose name is apparently Semitic, 
Yanhamu (*.*., according to Marq. oyr). He is a 
rabisu or ‘general (?)’ who has the control of the 
magazines of grain in the land of Jarimuta (see § 3), 
and superintends the affairs of the Egyptian dominion 
in Palestine. 

When the Syrian chieftains and governors have a request to 
make of the Egyptian king they often add that he need only 
ask Yantjamu, who knows the circumstances well. When Rib- 
Add i of Gebal has grievances against Abd-ASirti of Amurru, 
he refers them to Yanhamu (as one of three, 84 34 fi) } and he 
asks the king to say to' Yanhamu, ‘ Behold, Rib-Addi is in thy 
power, and anything which happens to him touches thee ’ (61 40- 
42). Another time Rib-Addi asks the king to bid Yanhamu 
take the field at once with troops (7559-64 87 173). 

These are by no means all the references. Notice 
too that Yabitiri, commandant of Gaza and Joppa, 
speaks of having been brought by Yanhamu to the 
Egyptian court while still small (214 24-26). Yabitiri 
seems to have been a countryman of Yanhamu ; but his 
name, which looks Egyptian (Ra-hotep?), may have 
been given to him in Egypt. 

The latter circumstance is interesting because Joseph 
too is said to have received an Egyptian name in 
Egypt ; Marquart thinks (677) that the name intended 
is Zaphtan (jnsi), and that jn represents Aten, the 
name of the god of the solar disk, worshipped by 
Ahu-n-a/**. This is not the present writer’s view 
(see Zaphnath-paaneah) ; but the theory from 
which it springs seems to him likely to be correct. 
Joseph (whose Egyptian name was perhaps Pa-’anh, 
or Pi-anhi, 8 indicating that * life ’ — 'ank — centred in the 
bearer of the name) is probably an imaginative 
version of some Semitic courtier of the reforming king 
Amen-hotep IV. The untranslatable passage in Gen. 
41 43. vw prm *p3*» should perhaps be read jlrmaa nan. 

* friend of Khu-en-aten ’ (Che. OLZ t April 1900 ; cp§ 4), 
and the name of J oseph’s wife may perhaps have been \Anfc- 

1 This is Marquart’s pertinent observation (676). 

3 Pianfoi was a priestly name ; it was current in the family of 
the priest-king Qn-feor. 
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nes-aten (so Marq. 677). A daughter of A^u-n-aten, who 
had this name, was married to Tut-anfe-Amiin, the 
next king but one after Khu-en-aten. ‘ Potiphera,’ 
too, should probably be corrected into Meri-Rg* ; this 
was the name of the high priest of Aten at the king’s 
new capital of Aht-aten (el- Amarna). We have also 
found reason to suspect the occurrence of another 
ancient Egyptian name in Genesis, viz., Jarimuta (in 
Gen. 4628, see § 3). Marquart’s theory that Jarimuta 
was in the province now called the Fayyum — a natural 
depression in the Libyan hills, far more fertile anciently 
even than it is now — seems not quite so natural as the 
view which places it nearer to Palestine, in the East of 
the Delta. 1 

Some such conjectures as the above seem forced upon us in 
the light of Egyptian history. As to the names, we must not 
expect too great exactness. W. Max Muller (OLZ, Oct. 1900) 
objects to 3 as the representative of Kh. But the confusion 
of 3 and n is too common in Hebrew to surprise us. The imt 
! after pn is but a scribe’s second attempt to write Aten. As to 
| the impoliteness of choosing the name Ahu-n-atenj the objection 
1 would have more force if an Egyptian story were in question. 

The ordinary view that Joseph, if historical, is to 
be placed in the Hyksos period, is acquiesced in by 
Flinders Petrie. Ebers, however, who is in agreement 
with Lepsius, says, ‘ In the whole section there is 
nothing which does not exactly fit a Pharaonic court 
in the best periods of the kingdom, while there is 
much which can never be reconciled with a Hyksos 
court, however much Egyptianised. ' 2 A later date, 
too, makes it easier to believe in the existence of a 
true tradition as the kernel of the story. Following 
Marquart, whose brilliant research 8 has poured a flood 
of light on the Joseph-story, the present writer places 
the great Hebrew vizier now called Joseph in the 
reign of Khu-en-aten or Amen-hotep IV. 

We may now perhaps venture on the statement that 
there are five distinct elements in our present Joseph- 
story : — (1) the transformed tradition of a sojourn of the 
tribe of Joseph in Egypt ; (2) the tradition, true in 
essentials, of a Hebrew vizier under Khu-en-aten ; 
(3) the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, etc. (an 
imaginative appendage) ; (4) the narrative (not historical) 
connecting the changed agrarian law of Egypt with 
Khu-en-aten’s vizier ; (5) the narrative (also unhistorical) 
of the sojourn of the other ‘ sons ' of Israel in Egypt. 
All these have been skilfully woven together by several 
Hebrew writers. There is something more, however, 
to be mentioned — it is the ideality of the whole narra- 
tive. None of the Old Testament biographies attracts 
such universal admiration as the story of Joseph. 

See, in addition to the books cited already, F. Vigouroux, 
La Bible et les dicouoertes modernes^), 1896, tom. ii. (for 


has been omitted here for want of space will be found in this 
very useful article. That there is room for considerable difference 
of opinion on the difficult textual and historical questions in- 
volved will be readily imagined. T. K. C. 

2. In MT, father of Igal (Nu. 18 7 [PD; but the real name 
seems to have dropped out : see Joseph i., § 1 n. 

3. One of the b’ne Asaph (x Ch. 25 2 9). 

4. One of the b’ne Bani in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., f 5 end) Ezra 1042=1 Esd. 834, Josephus 
($o<npro? [B], uo<nrf>of [A]), 

5. A priest, head of the b’ne Shebaniah, temp. Joiakim (see 
Ezra ii., f| 6b 11), Neh. 12 14 [om. BK*A]. 

6 . b. Zacharias, a Jewish officer defeated by Gorgias (x Macc. 
656^). 

7. The Maccabee (2 Macc. 8 22 10 19 twoTprov [A], -for [V], 
an ancient false reading for tMayyijv) ; see Maccabees i., | 2, 
ad fin. 

8. Ancestor of Judith (Jud. 8 x). 

1 It depends on the reading and translation of an imperfect 
passage of one of the Amarna tablets (101 46). To place 
Jarimuta so far away as the Syrian Laodicea (Flinders Petrie, 
Syria and Egypt % xS6) is hardly desirable. The view that it is 
in the Nile delta is due to the sagacity of C Niebuhr < MVG 
1 208-212 ['96D. 

8 AegypUn w. die B&cher Afosds> 205. 

8 CkranologixcJu Untersuckungm (xooo), reprinted from the 
seventh supplementary volume of PAiU 2 egm t 637-720. 
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JOSEPH [in NT] <u»>CH<t> [Ti. WH]). i. Joseph 
of ArimathiML The passages relative to this Joseph 
should first be compared. 

As to his description. Matthew says (27 57), ' a rich man of 
(«vrf, belonging to) Arimathca, named Joseph, who himself 
had become a disciple of Jesus 

1. Description. I^crov)/ Mark (1543), ‘Joseph of Ari- 
mathira (4 dw6/Ap-X » noble councillor 
fiovknmkX who also himself was expecting the 
kingdom of God.' Luke (2850), 'a man named Joseph, who 
was a councillor (PovAnrri^c xnrmpx**X a good and righteous man 
(he had not given his vote — ovx ovr^arartSifieroe — for 

their counsel mid deed) of Arimathca a city of the Jews, who 
was expecting the khtgdom of God.' John (19 38), ‘Joseph of 
Arimathaea (4 i*4 'A p.), being a disciple of Jesus, but a secret 


one for fear of the Tews.' The Petrine Gospel (3), * Joseph the 
friend of Pilate and of the Lord.' Tradition therefore is not 
entirely unanimous as to the description of Joseph. 

In some respects the simplest accounts in our Gospels 
are those of Mt and Jn. Both agree that Joseph 
belonged to the wider circle of Jesus' disciples, and 
Peter probably means the same thing by the peculiar 
phrase quoted above; and neither Mt. nor Jn. is 
aware that he belonged to any Jewish council. 
Mt indeed says that he was a rich man, whilst 
Jn. is silent on this point; but the fact that, ac- 
cording to Jn., Joseph in the first instance under- 
took the whole of the arrangements for burial, and 
was afraid of the consequences to himself if he 
avowed his discipleship, proves that Jn., too, must 
have regarded Joseph as a rich man. The account 
in Jn. 1941/., however, presents one apparent dis- 
crepancy from that in Mt 27 60. Apparent we call 
it, because it only rests on an inference ; but that 
inference is certainly a very natural one. It appears 
from Jn. 1941 /. that the body of Jesus was laid in the 
sepulchre adjoining the place of crucifixion only because 
it was ' nigh at hand ’ ; that Joseph happened to be the 
owner, would be so remarkable a coincidence that the 
evangelist would surely have stated it It is true, 
Mk. and Lk. , as well as Jn., are silent as to 
Joseph’s proprietorship of the tomb; but the pre- 
sumption is that Joseph, who was evidently, according 
to them, a man of social standing, and would there- 
fore certainly have prepared his own ‘long home,’ is 
to be supposed to have taken the body of Jesus to his 
own new tomb, which was somewhere near Jerusalem. 

Is there also a discrepancy between Mk. (and 
Lk.) and Ml as regards Joseph’s discipleship? Ac- 
« cording to B. Weiss {Das Leben Jesu , 

2. Discipleship. 2 592 . Das Maithdu sev an g. 574) 

there is. Mk. 15 43 accurately, though indirectly, 
states that hitherto Joseph, who was a councillor, had 
kept aloof from the circle of the adherents of Jesus, 
whereas ML 27 57 expressly affirms that he had become 
a disciple. Weiss also thinks that Ml’s description 
of Joseph as a rich man was due to his desire for 
a fresh fulfilment of prophecy (Is. 689). Here, how- 
ever, there appear to be several misunderstandings. 

(1) Joseph was of course not a close 'adherent* of 
Jesus ; but he belonged to that wider circle of disciples 
which Ml , though less distinctly than Mk. and 
Lk. , presupposes (see Keim, Jesu von Nos. 22x1/). 

(2) Joseph was scarcely a ‘councillor* in the sense 
supposed by Weiss. (3) Neither ML nor any 
other early Christian writer thought of Is. 689 as a 
prediction of Christ’s burial. 

Let us pause here and ask if thus far the accounts are 
historical The statements that the person who arranged 

« Trt nniiii for the burial of the body of Jesus was 

8. mtwrlmj. a mcmber ^ ^ dis . 

ciples, a rich man of Arimathaea (see below, f 5), 
named Joseph, and that the tomb in which he placed 
the body of Jesus was his own, is questioned by few 
critics. These were points which tradition was not 
likely to have invented. The notion of Strauss that 
the story of the tomb was suggested by Is. 689 is 
refuted by the circumstance that none of the Gospels, 
nor any subsequent work of the early Christian period, 
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refers to that passage, the obscurity of which evidently 
caused great difficulty to the ancient translators. 1 We 
may at any rate accept as a historical certainty the 
('he was buried ') of x Cor. 154 . 

We now pass on to the statement of Mk. and Lk. 
that Joseph was a * councillor. * If by ' councillor * they 
. - both mean * member of the Sanhedrin,' 

•oounemw/ ~ “? “ v ? lved in hopeless perplexity. 

That Joseph was not deficient in courage, 
is shown by his application to Pilate, for the notion of 
Evang. Pet. 3 that he was a friend of Pilate is clearly 
a late fancy. If a member of the Sanhedrin, he must 
have attended on such an important occasion as the trial 
of Jesus, and must have spoken for him, and have trans- 
mitted the knowledge of this fact and of much more 
important facts to subsequent generations of Christians. 
The inevitable inference from Mk. 1464, however, is that 
no member of the council was absent, and certainly no 
one can say that the evangelical tradition of the trial of 
Jesus has the appearance of exactness. Does it not seem 
to follow from this that Mk. did not, any more than 
Ml , suppose Joseph to have belonged to the Sanhedrin 
— in short, that Lk. must have misunderstood the 
meaning of /SouXeimfc ? No one can say that the 
epithet ebayjiiuav — 'noble'* — as applied to a 
member of the Sanhedrin, is at all natural. If, how- 
ever, we interpret evox- /SovXcvnfr from a Greek or 
a Roman point of view, it becomes equivalent to 'a 
man of high social rank’ (=a noble senator), and is 
quite in place in a work intended mainly for Gentile 
Christians. Lk. and Jn., however, may easily have 
misunderstood it. 8 John shows special thoughtfulness 
in dealing with it. He considered, apparently, that he 
had before him a twofold tradition. According to one 
version, Joseph of Arimathaea, a rich disciple of Jesus, 
paid his Master’s body the last sad honours ; according 
to another, it was a councillor named Joseph of 
Arimathaea who did this. He therefore combined the 
two traditions, only substituting ' Nicodemus ’ for 
‘Joseph’ as the name of the councillor, for which he 
had prepared the way by the statement respecting a 
speech of Nicodemus in the council apparently suggested 
by the parenthetical remark about Joseph in Lk. 23 51. 
See Nicodemus. 

Opinions differ (see Keim, Jesus von Nax. 8513/) 
as to the place intended by Arimathaea. Most prob- 
_ i* 15 Ramathaim mentioned 

* in xMacc. II34 beside Lydda. See 

OS 225 12 (apftadefi aeupa) and Ramah, 2. From the 
fact that Joseph possessed a rock-tomb near Jerusalem, 
we may assume that he had taken up his abode at any 
rate for a time in the Holy City, and the fact that 
nothing is heard of him afterwards justifies the supposi- 
tion that he may afterwards have left Palestine ; possibly 
he was a merchant. It is a weakness, however, in our 
position, that we are compelled to speculate. 

As to the deed of Joseph. As far as regards the 
entombment itself, not much need be added to what 
A Joseph's ^ incidentally been said already. The 
a f * simplest statement is that of Ml ; it 
is difficult to think that the earliest 
tradition referred to Joseph's purchase of ' linen ’ 
(dyop&oat otvidva ; see Linen) for the purpose of 
enwrapping the body. The mention of a garden in 
Jn. 1941 may also be mere amplification ; the Petrine 
Gospel (24) says that Joseph’s ‘own tomb* was called 
4 Joseph’s garden ' — apparently the name of a well-known 
locality in the time of the writer. 4 The story of Joseph’s 
interview with Pilate is given very simply by ML , Lk. , and 
Jn. Mk. , in his graphic way, lays stress on the ' cour- 


1 On the text see SPOT, ‘Isa/Heb., 150, and cp aox, Ad- 
enda ; cp also M arti, cut toe. 

3 See Acts IS 50 17 xs. * Of noble bearing ' (Edersheim) is 
ireiy impossible. 

* So Brandt, Eva.nr. Getck. 79. 

4 H. v. Schubert, Die Comp, dee /1. Petr. Evang. 6s. 
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age * required for Joseph's act (roXfityas), and adds that 
* Pilate marvelled if he were already dead, and calling 
the centurion, he asked if he had been any while 
dead ; and when he knew it, he gave the body to 
Joseph* (Mk. 1644/.). None of the Synoptics makes 
any reference to the fact stated in Jn. 19 31 that the 
Jews had already asked Pilate that the crurifragium 
might be performed (see Cross, §§4, 6), and that the 
bodies of the crucified might then be removed. Yet 
this certainly makes the whole occurrence more intel- 
ligible (cp Evang. Petr. 5). It was not usual, according 
to Roman law, to grant burial for the bodies of the 
crucified ; hence the need of 4 courage ’ on Joseph’s 
part. That Pilate first of all asked Herod for the body 
(Evang. Petr. 3-5) is an unplausible fancy; and the 
elaborate tale of the imprisonment of Joseph, of his 
miraculous release and of his baptism by Jesus, after 
which he is taken by the Lord to Arimathaea, are 
specimens of the inventions of the Acts of Pilate (12 15 ). 

For the English legends on which the abbey of Glastonbury 
is founded, see William of Malmesbury, 4 De Antiq. Glastom- 
ensis Ecclesiae * in Rev. Angl. Script. Vet. 1 (’84), ana elsewhere ; 
and cp Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail with 
Especial Reference to the Hypothesis of its Celtic Origin , 1888. 

2. Husband of Mary. — The references in the Gospels 1 
must be carefully considered, (a) Seven occur in Mt. , 

7 Referencaii ^ ut al * * n c haps. 1 /. , a section which 

* stands apart from the rest of Mt.’s 
Gospel, and has nothing answering to it in Mk. or Jn. 
The most important is that in 1 16, because it refers to 
Joseph as a person well known by name to the reader 
as ‘the husband of Mary.' In 12 46 (=Mk. 831) Mt. 
mentions the mother of Jesus, but not his father. ( b ) 
Mk. nowhere, directly or indirectly, refers to Joseph. 
(c) Lk. also mentions Joseph seven times, but only in 
chaps. 1 - 4 . It is true that one of these references is 
outside chaps. 1 - 3 , a section which (if we put aside 
2az-38 and 40-52. which are unique, and 81-22, which 
corresponds to Mt. 3 , and is properly speaking outside 
the prelude of the fuller traditional Gospel) is in the 
main parallel to Mt. 1 /. In the two narratives which 
are here called unique, however, the father of Jesus is 
twice referred to, without being named (233, 6 Tarty 
avrov, and 243 ol yorcis at hod [WH, followed by RV]). 
The last reference (Lk. 422) occurs in a narrative which 
has evidently been expanded and is less accurate than 
the tradition given in Mk. 61-6 Mt. 13 54-58, and may 
perhaps be ascribed to the influence of chaps. 1-3 in 
which Joseph is referred to by name. ' Is not this the 
son of Joseph * in Lk. corresponds to ' Is not this the 
carpenter ' in Mk. , and * Is not this the carpenter's son * 
in Mt. (d) In Jn., Jesus is twice referred to as the son 
of Joseph (I45 642), in the latter case with the addition, 

4 whose father and mother we know. * 

Thus the evidence that primitive Christian tradition 
knew anything about the father of Jesus is very slight, 
and considering the high probability that the narratives 
respecting the birth of Jesus in Mt. 1 /. Lk. 1 2 1-39 

8 23-38 are partly Haggadic or edifying tales like those 
in the Protevangelium Jacobi (upon which, indeed, L. 
Conrady thinks that the infancy narratives are based), 
partly the offspring of the keen interest which post-exilic 
Judaism displayed in real and imaginary genealogies (this 
applies to Mt. 1 x-17 Lk. 823-38), it becomes the historical 
student to confess that the name of the father of Jesus 
is, to say the least, extremely uncertain. 

It would, however, be hasty to assert that there was 
no element of truth in the expression, ‘Joseph the 
m . husband of Mary, of whom was bom 

maafrhvr nf w ^° ls called Christ' (Mt. I16).* 

01 A hint may perhaps be gained from the 
jonpn. t wo references in Jn. The writer of this 
Gospel says nothing of the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem- 

1 Cp. Gospbls, I as. 

8 The Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest, however, gives 
'Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin. 1 Cp. 
Gospels, 1 22. 
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judah, and apparently does not accept this particular 
tradition. He cannot, however (if we regard the gospel 
as a whole), have been indifferent to the earthly origin 
of Jesus. Though Jesus was fiovoyeyty (God's only be- 
gotten one), yet he ‘ abode among us,’ and the evangelist 
makes Jesus invite inquirers to 4 come and see where he 
dwelt’ (Jn. I38/). One of these inquirers (Philip of 
Bethsaida) seeks out (eupl<ncci, i. e . , finds after seeking) 
Nathanael, and says, ‘We have found him, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph.* Elsewhere (641/) a 
Galilaean multitude is represented as murmuring at the 
great 4 Rabbi ’ (v. 25) because he said that he had 4 come 
down from heaven, and gave life to the world ' (w. 33 35), 
although he was 4 Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know’ (v. 42). Both these passages 
suggest that 4 Jesus bar Joseph ' was a common phrase 
in some forms of the primitive Christian tradition, and the 
latter passage suggests the inquiry whether there is not a 
sense in which Jesus could have been the son of Joseph, 
although the name of the husband of Mary was unknown. 
The phrase 4 the sons of Jacob and Joseph * (Ps. 
77 15 [16]) does not mean the men called Reuben, 
Simeon, Manasseh, Ephraim, etc., nor does 4 Shallum 
the son of Jabesh ' (2 K. 15 10) probably mean ‘Shallum, 
whose father, in the strictest sense, was called Jabesh.’ 
On the analogy of such passages 4 Jesus the son of 
Joseph ’ may mean 4 Jesus a member of the house of 
Joseph ’ (Zech. 106 ). It is true that the Jewish belief 
in a Messiah ben-Joseph, the forerunner of the Messiah 
ben- David, did not exist as a developed scholastic 
doctrine in the time of Jesus (see Messiah), but some 
of the germs" of it may have appeared even then. The 
primitive Christians certainly seem to have traced Christ’s 
origin to Galilee (see Nazareth), and to have quoted 
Is. 9 1 [823] as a prophecy of his Galilaean birth (Mt. 223 
4x4^). Even in the latest of our Gospels we seem to 
find traces of a division among the Jews in this respect, 
some affirming that 4 the holy one ’ and 4 the prophet * 
(par excellence ) could not proceed from Galilee (Jn. 1 46 
752 I others that Jesus was 4 the Holy One,' and was 
spoken of in the law and the prophets, although he was 
vlbs roD I(t)<rrf<p y 6 dxd Nafapcr (Jn. I45, and cp 7 s*)* 

According to Mt. 13 55 Jesus, when on a visit to his 
Tarpls or fatherland (but Syr. Cur. and Lewis, ‘his 

9. A carpenter? cit ? was ca " ed 4 T .°° J i r wos 

4 the carpenter s son. It is true that 

this was early understood to mean 4 the son of Joseph.* 
Not only does Lk. substitute this phrase in 422, but 
the Sinaitic Palimpsest does the same in Mt. 13 55. The 
phrase 133 -\a, however (Baba Bathrd , 73$), simply 
means 4 a carpenter ’ = jnp 13, and, as Mr. N. Herr 
has already suggested, the phrase, as used in the 
tradition, may have meant no more than this (cp Son). 
In this case, Jesus himself is the carpenter, a result 
which agrees with the statement in Mk. 63, and is in 
accordance with what we should expect and desire. 
The possibility must be admitted, however, that there 
has been a confusion between two Semitic roots nxa and 
103 - Elsewhere (see Gennesaret, Nazareth) it has 
been shown that a name for Galilee, or for a district in 
Galilee, was nxi or rrco, but that this was also written 
"idj or mo:. Now the Aram, -ca n’sar (Heb. nfco* ; cp 
n'lirD, 4 a saw’) means 4 to saw,’ so that 4 Jesus the 
Nazarene ’ (Nasarene?) might be taken to mean 4 Jesus, 
the carpenter.’ Possibly, or probably, there was a 
play upon words. A mere carpenter, said the Jews ; 
yes, a carpenter — one of ourselves, said Christ’s poor, 
i© Later usual op^ 011 that Joseph died before 

*. Jesus’ ministry began seems to be based on 

VWWB * Mk. 63 ; cp 831 and parallels. 

The accounts in the Apocryphal Gospels and «in»flar writings 

1 In Jn. 1 A6, for ttvmi n aya & 6 r read Svvarm. 6 Sy toe, and 
in Jn;75a, for r p ofrfrnyt read 6 wpotyjrrfi. See Nazareth; 
Galilee, 1 5, n. 2. 
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(*£-.* the Death qf Joseph; see Forbes Robinson’s Coptic Apo- 
cryphal Gospels , 1896) are not historical traditions at all. See 
(for . dates) Lipskis, Diet. Christ. Bieg. S700. In the Sahidic 
apocryphal Life of Joseph, which is strongly impregnated with 
Egyptian ideas, the age or Joseph at his death is fixed at ixz 
years. The ideal age for the close of life in Egypt was no 
years (see Joseph il, | to). T. K. C. 


3-6. Lk. 8 30 Lk. 8 a6 RV Joskch [g.v.], and Lk. 8 24, names 
of individuals in the genealogy of Jesus ; see Genealogies iu, 
I if* 

7. Joseph (Toe. Ant. xviii. 9a 43) called Caiaphas [q.v.]. 

8. Joseph (Acts 1 93) called Barsabas [q.v.]. 

9. Joseph whose mother was Mary ; brother of James (Mt- 
18 55, Av Joses, Mk. 63, EV &.). The reading Joseph is 
supported by *»BC in Mt, and by g in Mk. See Clopas, f 4. 

xo. Acts 436, RV ; see Barnabas. 


JOSEPHUS ( 1 60 CH(J>OC [A]), 1 Esd. 9 34= Ezra IO42, 
Joseph, 4. 


JOSES, RV Joseph. (i)Mt 13 s 5 (uoCHd>[Ti. WH]), 
Mk.63 (u-enrror [Ti. WHJ); see Clopas | 4, Joseph iii., 9. 
(a) Acts 4 36 (u*eif 4 (Ti. WHJ) ; see Barnabas. 


joshah (n^\ § 31 ; probably a corruption of 
Joshibiah), aSixneonite * prince,' 1 Ch. 434f (ia)c[e]iA 
[B], -CIAC [A], uoAC [L]). 


Perhaps Joshua is another form of Abishua, which in x Ch* 
64 Ezra 7 k is the name of the son of Etauar. b. Aaron* 
Eleazar ana Joshua are associated in assigning the lands of the 
Israelites (Josh. 19 51X and the burial-places of the two are 
mentioned in the same narrative (Josh. 24 99-33), are both in 
Ml Ephraim, and both probably contain the name Jerahmee! 
(see Timnath-heres ; Phinkhas). . If so, it was originally the 
priestly and warlike tribe of Levi that was represented by 
Joshua. His name is a clan-name, and should perhaps be read 
Josheba or Abi-sheba (cp Elishua and Elisheba), where Sheba 
is probably an obscure divine name (see Sheba). This suggests 
a probable explanation of Joshua’s patronymic J13 (Nun) may 
be an abridged way of writing pvrt3 (Nahshon), which is a 
Jerahmeelite name (cp Timnath-heres). 

Even apart from these considerations the historical character 
of Joshua as an individual is doubtful. It was natural to 
provide Moses with attendants, and to give a name to the chief 
of these (Nu. 11 as), who was in training to become Moses* 
successor. Nor could such a successor have a more suitable 
name than ( Jehoshua' — cp Eliezer (Ex. 18 4), Eleazar (Ex. 8 33 
Josh. 24 33X the names of a son of Moses and of a son of Aaron 
respectively. Naturally too he would be assigned to the tribe 
which had the leadership in early times, and if Joseph was 
originally (as Wi. maintains) a solar hero, it would not be 
surprising if details of solar-mythical origin attached themselves 
to the Joshua tradition; note in this connection the name of 
Joshua s 1 inheritance ’ (see above), if this really means 4 portion 
of the sun. 


JOSHAFHAT , abbrev. from Jehoshaphat 

_ *]; ua)ca4>at [B«al]). 

x. One of David's heroes, probably from Timnah [q.v.], for 
we can hardly help asmmmg a slight error in the gentilic, 
'JPOn, ‘the Mithnite,’ which should be 'JCRH, ‘the Timnite,* 


x Ch.ll43t (u o. gotOoKti [B], uetra^as [K*] [iwra^ar, K c ' a ] 6. 
fieBayti [K], fiah$art [A], 1.6. [L]) ; see David, { xi a. 

2. AV Jehoshaphat, a Levite, temp. David, x Ch. 15 24 
(uMro^arX T. K. C. 


JOSHAYIAH § 31 ; probably a corruption 

of Joshibiah), a name in David’s army-list (David, 
§11 [a il]>, iCh. 11 46+ (icoc[e]i*[BKA], C(a>cia[L]). 

•®KA favour the reading, ‘Joshaviah his son’ (133) instead 
MT ‘ Jeshaviah, the sons [*33] of Ehuuun.’ Cp Elnaam. 


J08HBEKASHAH according to the 

Chronicler a son of Heman, 1 Ch. 25424 (leiB&C&KA, 
Bakata [B], ccBa kaitan, iecBakatan [A], tecBoK 
[L], 1 ess a cassa [Vg.]) ; but see Heman. 

JOBHEB BASBHEBETH 3 ^), 2 Sam. 23 8 

RV. See Jashobeam. 


JOSHIBIAH (HUBT). ‘God enthrones ’ [?], § 31), 
a Simeonite (iCh.435; AV Josibiah, jcaBia [BA], 
I0)C. [L]). Cp Joshah, Joshaviah. 

JOSHUA and (Nu. 13 16) Jehoshna (ytfn.T 

DL82X Judg. 27I, uNrein*; 1 usually explained * Yahwi is 
deliverance * ; cp Names, ff 27, 84, 86; but see below. In 
Nu. 18s x6 Dt 8244 we find J/zfin [see Hoshba] ; but we cannot 
venture to assume that pmn is really a traditional form, Nu. 
288x6 proceeding from P t and DL3244 being incorrectly read 
[see Driver, ad loc.J) 1 

1. Son of Nun [q. v. ], * attendant of Moses, and one 
of his young men ' (Nu. 11 28 ; cp Josh. 1 x), traditional 
leader of Israel in the conquest of Canaan. He is said 
to have died at the same age as the tribal hero Joseph 
(no), and to have been buried in his inheritance at 
Timnath-serah (Josh. 24 99/.) — or Timnath-heres 
(Judg. 28 f . ) — in the hill-country of Ephraim. In Nu. 
138 x 6 he is said to have belonged to the tribe of 
Ephraim, and to have been called Hoshea (see above), 
until Moses, on sending forth Hoshea among the other 
‘spies,' changed his name to Jehoshua. According to 
Budde, Judg. laa states that Joshua accompanied the 
‘house of Joseph' in its invasion of Mt. Ephraim. 
Verse 19a, however, favours MTs reading ‘YahwV 
out of which the reading ‘Judah’ (toudas & AL , etc.) 
would easily arise. At any rate, ‘Joshua,’ if correct, 
ought in this context to be a clan-name. 

1 Whence the name Jesus [q.v. ]. From the time of die 
Maccabees onwards the purely Greek name Jason [y.r.] was 
commonly regarded by Hellenizing Jews as an equivalent of 
Joshua. 


At any rate, whether the name ‘Joshua’ is a pure 
invention or has its origin in a clan-name, the actions 
ascribed to Joshua are purely legendary, unless indeed 
the work of critics on the narratives which relate them 
is a failure, cp, St. GVI 1 135 ; We. CH 116/ , n. 1 ; 
Wi. G/296-X22. See Israel. § 7; Eldad ; Ephraim, 
§ 6 ; Jabin ; Jericho ; Joshua ii. 


2. High-priest, Hag. 1 x Zech. 8 1 f . ; see Jeshua, 5. 

3. A man of Beth-shemesh (‘ house of the sun,’ cp * Timnath- 
serah’ above), in whose field the ark rested, 1 S. 6x418 (fcxnft 
[Bl, iwnje [LI). 

4. Governor of Jerusalem, temp. Josiah, 2 K. 288 (t totrqt [LJ>. 


JOSHUA (BOOK) 

Name, etc. (f x /.). Accounts of settlement (ff| 12-14). 

Sources (|| 3-6). Ultimate sources (§ 15/I). 

Analysis (|8 7-10). Chronology (I 17). 

Redaction (| 11). Text (§ 18/I). 

Literature (§ 20). 

In the Hebrew Bible, Joshua is the first of the four 
historical books (Josh. , Judg. , S. , K. ) which make up the 
1 Plana in ^ rst ^alf canon of the Prophets, 

Canon. and are ^ ence called the Former Prophets 
(owm D'irzu). 1 

In Greek manuscripts, Josh., Judg., and Ruth are frequently 
included with the Pentateuch m a codex (Octateuch); in the 
Latin Church the same books, with the omission of Ruth, are 
often similarly united (Heptateuch). In all these Josh, immedi- 
ately follows the Pentateuch ; but in the Bible of the Syrian 
Church this place is given to Job (as the work of Moses), and 
Josh, stands next in order. 

The book of Joshua, in narrating the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan, records the fulfilment of the 
promises to the patriarchs and the completion of 
the great movement of which the Exodus is the 
beginning ; it is thus the necessary continuation of the 
Pentateuch, and must once have formed part of the 
same historical work with the preceding five books. In 
recent critical investigations, therefore, the first six books 
of the OT (Hexateuch) are usually taken together : the 
separation of Josh, from the Pentateuch in the Jewish 
canon was due to the predominance of the legal point 
of view ; the books of Moses were law (Torah), while 
Josh, was only history. It need not be assumed, how- 
ever, that the Hexateuch ever formed by itself a com- 
plete historical work ending with the death of Joshua ; 
we know it only as part of a more comprehensive history 
extending from the creation of the world to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (Gen. -a K. ), in which Josh, is hardly 
more closely connected with the Pentateuch than with 
the following books ; and the similarity of the redact ional 
phenomena in Dt, Josh., and Judg. shows that this 
connection is not one of mere sequence. 
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1 See Canon, 1 6. 
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The book takes its title (jwftrr, ihcoyc [BF] or iHCOYC 
YIOC NAyH [A], 1 Liber Josue) from the name of the great 

a null. leader whose achievements it relates (cp 

content*. books °f Samuel).* The opinion that 
Joshua is not only the hero but the author 
of the book * — if not merely an inference from the title — 
rests, presumably, upon a theory of Hebrew historio- 
graphy like that set forth by Josephus (c. Ap. 18). 4 
The book of Joshua begins, immediately after the death 
of Moses (Dt. 34), with the command of God to Joshua, 
who had already been appointed Moses' successor 
{Dt. 31), to cross the Jordan; it relates the conquest 
and division of Canaan, and ends with the death of 
Joshua. The book falls naturally into two parts : the 
invasion and conquest (1-12), and the allotment of the 
land to the several tribes (13-24). The first part closes 
with a recapitulation of the Israelite conquests E. and 
W. of the Jordan (12) ; the second, with Joshua’s parting 
charges and admonitions (28/.). 

The contents of the book may be summarised thus : crossing 
of the Jordan ; capture of Jericho (1-6) ; operations against Ai 
v/) * f successful ruse of the Gibeonites (9) ; victory over the 
coalition of Canaanite kings, subjugation of tne South (10) ; cam- 
paign against the king of Hazor and his allies, subjugation of 
the North (11); recapitulation (12). Division of the land ; the 
trans-J ordanic tribes (IS), Caleb (14Y Judah (15), Ephraim and 
Manasseh (16/1); survey and allotment of the remaining 
territory to the other tribes, Joshua's own inheritance (18/); 
designation of cities of refuge (20); levitical cities (21) ; dismissal 
of the trans- 1 ordanic contingent (22) ; last exhortations of Joshua 
(28); assembly at Shechem, and covenant there; death and 
burial of Joshua (24). 

Throughout the Pentateuch — from the first promise 
to Abraham down to the vision of the dying Moses on 
8. Sources. 'febo — the possession of the land of 

Canaan is kept steadily in view as the goal 
to which the history is moving. The critical analysis 
shows that this is true not only of the actual Pentateuch, 
but also of all its sources, and of every stage in the 
redaction. 

in JE (J, E, and Rje are all represented), Gen. 1 
26j 2813-15 etc. Ex. 88 17 82 13 881-3 Nu. 18 x; 
in Nu. 82 and Dt. 31 ; in D (incl. D 2 , Rd), Dt. 81 
/ • 28 cp also 27 1-8; in P Gen. 17 6-8 283/ 85 1: 

62-8 Nu. 27x8-23 8850-54 84/ Dt.349. 

It is not conceivable that any of these sources broke 
off with the death of Moses, at the very moment when 
the fulfilment of these promises and commands was 
about to begin ; the conquest and settlement of Canaan 
must have been more or less fully narrated in all of 
them. On the other hand, the book of Joshua is con- 
nected in the closest way, both materially and formally, 
with the Pentateuch. 

Cp Josh. 1 1-9 with Dt. 31 1-8 23 ; Josh. 1 12-15 with (Nu. 82) 
Dt. J 18-90 ; Josh. 8 30-35 with Dt. 11 29 27 1-8 xi-14 ; Josh. 13 ff. 
witn Nu. 84 ; Josh. 146 -ix with Nu. 14 24 Dt. 1 36 ; Josh. 17 1-6 
with Nu. 27 x-xx 86x-x3 ; Josh. 20 / with Nu. 85 (Di.p. 

Since, furthermore, the book is obviously composite, 
it is a natural inference that Josh, was compiled (in 
the main) from the same sources as the five preceding 
books ; and the critical analysis accordingly set itself to 
distinguish these sources.® The problem has proved, 
however, more difficult than might have been anticipated, 
and upon some important points opinion is still much 
divided. 

The book opens' with a deuteronomic introduction (1), 
and has a similar close (21 43 [ 4*]-226 23) ; evidence of 
4. D’a ahara. deuteronomic redaction is found in both 
parts of the book — much more abundantly, 
as would be expected, in the narrative chapters (1-12) 
than in the statistical account of the possessions of the 

• On thft origin of this form see Nun. 

J [Atbanas. j Synopsis script . sacr. ; so Theodoret and others. 

• Bdbd batArdy 14 b, and many. 

4 Confirmation of the opinion, which has been maintained in 
recent times by some Roman Catholic scholars (J. L. KSnig, 
Kaulen), is sought in. x JC. 16 34 ; cp also Josh. 24 26. 

• De Wette (Emi.Qi *45) was the first to extend the analysts 
to Josh. ; see Hollenberg, St. Kr. 47 462 ff. C74), Albers, 
Quelienberickte, $ff, Geddes and others had seen that Jodi, 
was put together in the same way as the Pentateuch. 
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tribes (lSjfl;). 1 It is clear, therefore, that the basis of 
our book is a deuteronomic history of Joshua, as that of 
the following book is a deuteronomic history of the Judges 
(originally including Eli and Samuel). 8 Indeed, .the 
two books are connected in such a way as to suggest 
that, at one stage of the redaction, at least, they were 
united in a single work — a deuteronomic history of Israel 
from the invasion of Palestine to the establishment of 
the kingdom. 

Josh. 1-12 has come down to us substantially as it^ 
was in the deuteronomic book ; the work of the priestly 
5. P*g shar e e< ^ tors “ ^ ere limited to some minor 
* changes in phraseology and the insertion 
of a few verses (413 19 54-7 10-12 7x 9xs b 17-21), some 
of which may be derived from P (so probably 5xo-i2 
9x5^ 17-21), whilst others are additions of R P or later 
diaskeuasts. In 13-24 the share of P is much larger ; 
ffhe description of the territories of the several tribes in 
13-19 is in great part from this source, as are also the 
cities of refuge (20) and the catalogue of levitical cities 
(21 x-42 [40]) ; 229-34 is of still later origin.* 

The narrative in the deuteronomic book is not itself 
deuteronomic. As in Judg., it is taken from older 

6 Older sources > die hand of the compiler or editor 
:-g aside from the introduction and 
close, chiefly in a consistent heightening 
of the colours, and in enlargements on the moral 
and religious aspects of the history. 4 The materials 
incorporated by the deuteronomic historian are not 
homogeneous ; in 13-19 there are considerable fragments 
of an account of the conquest which, like Judg. 1, repre- 
sented it, not as the work of Joshua at the head of all 
Israel, but as slowly and incompletely achieved by the 
several tribes ; and in 1-12 (particularly in 1-9) it is 
possible to distinguish an older and simpler account of 
the invasion from a later version of the same story in 
which a tendency to magnify the events and exaggerate 
the miraculous character of the history is conspicuous. 
Since there is a similar relation between J and E in the 
history of the exodus,® and since, as we have seen above, 
both J and E must have included the conquest of Canaan, 
the natural hypothesis is that in Josh, also the older 
version of the story is derived from J, the younger from 
E. 6 

To some critics, however, this presumption appears to be 
refuted by other considerations ; 7 E. Meyer 8 and Stade,® hold- 
ing that J knew nothing of Joshua, must for this reason regard 
J as excluded from the greater part of Josh. 1-12. Kuenen, on 
the contrary, maintains that the representation of the conquest 
in Josh. 24 11-13 (E) differs so radically from that in 1-12 as to 
prevent our ascribing any considerable part of these chapters to 
that source. 1® Kuenen also thinks that the diverse materials 
have been more completely fused than is common in the Penta- 
teuch ; in 2-5 they can in part be distinguished, but in 6-11 they 
are inseparable. 

The reasons urged for the exclusion of J or E from 
the analysis do not outweigh the strong antecedent 
probability created by the relation of Josh, to the Penta- 
teuch, and the impression which the composition of 
Josh, itself makes. It is no more improbable that the 
Judaean historians (J) should have adopted Ephraimite 
traditions about Joshua than that they should have incor- 


1 On the deuteronomic element in Josh, see Hollenberg, l.c. 
162-506, with whom the modem period of investigation begins 
(cp also TLZ t *91, p. 278/) ; Kue. Hex. ft 7, n. 24-31 ; Di., Albers. 
On the deuteronomistic phraseology, Kue. Hex. S 7,n. 26 (cp 
n n. 410 16) ; Holanger, Hex. { 34 ; Dr. in Smith’s DBW 1 18x4/ 

* See Judges, f 14. 

* On P in Josh, see Ndld. Unters . 95 ff. ; Kue. Hex. $ 6, n. 
48^x6, n. xa ; Di. NDJ 440/ 

® See Exodus, | 3. 

f J and E are recognised in Josh, by Schr., Di., Vatke, Co., 
Ki., Albers, Dr.. Bennett, and others. 

7 See Hole. Hex. 81 ff 


• ib. 147, GVW\ 1 136 161. Cp also We. CHPl xx8 /, , 

35/ Against this view see Bu. Ri. So. 39 ff.; Kue. ffex/% xa, 
n. t 4 ; Ki. Gesck. I247 /*» Albers. * 

x ® Hex . | 8. n. x6; cp n. 20, | xa, n. 29. See also Bu. Ri. So. 
7 * f, who finds in the chapters only J, epigoni of the Yahwistic 
school, and Rjb. 
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porated the legends of the Ephraimite holy places in the 
patriarchal story. 1 Even if we should admit that the 
contradiction between Josh. 24 11-13 and the representa- 
tion in 1-12 is as irreconcilable as Kuenen thinks, E 
is not such a homogeneous and consistent work 
that such a discrepancy is inconceivable in it. The 
question can be decided only by the analysis itself. The 
difficulty of the analysis arises not so much from the 
intimate fusion of the sources, which are not more closely 
united than in many parts of the Pentateuch, — the 
accounts of the exodus, for example, — but from the fact 
that the two narratives were originally so much alike, 
and that the younger version of the story is here de- 
pendent on the older. 

In chap. 1, the deuteronomic introduction to the book, a kernel 
of older narrative (E) is contained in if. 10 f. The deutero- 

nomistic element is not all from one band ; 
7 . Analysis — Albers ascribes 7 f. 17 b i83 to Db (the author 
fthMMi 1-7. of Dt. 4 29 the rest to Da (author of Dt. 

^ 81 1 -8). 2 The dependence of the latter 

element on Dt is to be noted ; 3-5* = Dt. 11 24/ ; 5^ 6 9* dep. 
on Dt. 81 1*8 esp. 7 /. ; xa-x6 conn, with Dt. 8 18-20 (not Nu. 82 
JE), cp also Josh. 23. 

In 2, the story of the spies, the words of Rahab 9^-xx are a 
deuteronomistic expansion, with reminiscences of Dt. 4 39 (cp Ex. 
15) and of Dt. 2 31-8x0, cp also Josh. 5 x ; 34 is also deuterono- 
mistic. The main narrative (1-5 in part, 6 8 -9a 12-14 18-21) comes 
from the older source (J) ; with this is combined a second account 
(x-5 in part, 7 15 f. 93/. [Ep; 17 is editorial (? Rje). 

82 seems to connect immediately with \iof. (E); the 
sending of the spies stood in an earlier place, perhaps before 
1 1 b (Albers), or before 1 10 f. In the account of the crossing of 
the Jordan (8 /), 87 4 1x21-24 5 1 are deuteronomistic ; 46 f. seems 
to be later ; a connectea deuteronomic narrative (Di.) is not to be 
recognised. The conflation of two sources is apparent : at 8 17 
the crossing is completed, in 4xx the narrative has only reached 
the same point ; in 48 (cp 20) the stones are erected at Gilgal, 
whilst according to 49 they were piled up in the middle of the 
river. The fuller narrative is here from E ; remains of the 
briefer account erf J are found in Si* 5 10 a 11* 13* 14 15^ 16 aa 
b X7* ; 43«* b (6 a 7 a ?RjeX 8 aa bfft 17 18 20*?). Additions to 
both sources and harmonistic modifications may be recognised ; 
42 30a seem to be displaced, the words would naturally stand 
(in E) after 8& 

bif. ebg contain an account (probably from E) of the 
circumcision of the Israelites ; 3 4-7 8a are an editorial amplifica- 
tion (latex than ©), designed to remove the natural impression 
of the original narrative, that this was the introduction of the 
rite ; 10-12 is from P ; 13^ from J (the sequel, a plan for the 
capture of Jericho, is to be sought in 6) ; 15 was introduced by 
an editor (PRje Rd) from Ex. 8 5, in conformity with the 
tendency at a certain stage of the redaction to make Joshua 
the double of Moses. 

In 6, the taking of Jericho, Wellhausen’s analysis, with slight 
modifications, is generally adopted ; the shorter and simpler 
narrative, rightly ascribed by most critics to J, is found in (2*) 
3* 4*7 in part* 10 11* 14* 15a 1 6b 17 a 19 aoaaob from 21 aa 
26.4 The other version (E) has been heightened and embellished 
by later hands ; to Eg may be attributed 5 7a Baa 20 bfi (Albers) ; 
Rje apears in 1 sb, also (? or Rd) in 17 b 18 24^ ; Rd in 27 ; the 
untimely horn-blowing in 8 f 13 is probably still later, cp 
Judg. 7. 

Traces of post-exilic hands are found in 7 1 x8 b 25 ba (probably 
not from P, but merely late variants to TEX The remainder of 
the chapter, which comes from J, exhibits some redundancies 
(esp. in 15/ 24-26, cp 0) ; but these are probably due to repeated 
redaction lather than to the conflation of parallel narratives; 
the expansion of Joshua’s prayer and the answer (7-12) is also 
to be ascribed to an editor. 

In 8-11 the views of critics diverge even more widely 
than in the preceding chapters ; whilst Hollenberg, 
8 Ghana. 8-12 Wellhausen, Meyer, and Stade make 
. napa. . ^ narrat j ve dependent on E, nearly 
or quite to the exclusion of J, Kuenen and Budde 
derive it mainly from J (and J 23 ), and Dillmann, Albers, 
and Kittel trace both sources through the chapters. 

In 8 1-29 the analysis has very slight clues to work with, and 
the results are correspondingly uncertain. The chief source 
seems to be J ; the other (E) may be recognised in xo (traces) 
xi* X2 X4O0 x 6 a 17 a x8* ig&B 20 b 24* 23 26 28!® The work of re- 
dactors is seen in x f. (chiefly deuteronomistic, but not homo- 


1 See below, § 15. 

2 On the evidence of a double deuteronomistic redaction see t 
the end of | xo, and 1 11. 

8 See Sta. ZAT 1 V 6 iya ff. (’86). [The references to prev 
ous circumcision, * again,’ *the second time,’ s s probably dt 
to Rn.j 

s d°jj * k e vacations of 9 in this chapter, < 1. in w. 3.5. 

Budde ascribes this strand in a somewhat flerent analys 
to J. 
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geneous), 7b BaBt 33b 24 oh* 97 (Rje RqX 33 Rp.1 The erection 
of the altar on Mt. Ehal, 830-35, stands in an impossible place ; 
»b, etc., introduce the paiuage after 9a, but with no better 
connection ; Josephus and the Samaritan Joshua (chap. 31) put 
this ceremony where alone it is historically conceivable, after the 
completed conquest The verses are a comparatively recent 
deuteronomistic addition to the book ; they have been enlarged 
and retouched by still later hands (33 ; 1 the blessing and the 
curse,’ 34X 2 

In 9, the ruse of the Gibeonites, 15c 17-21 are of priestly 
character ; a deuteronomistic hand is seen in if. 9 (except the first 
wordsX xo a 4/ 27 in part There is general agreement that the 
chief source is T ; 8 note the resemblance to Gen. 19 30 ff. 88 (ob- 
serve esp. Josh. 9 20-27), and the relation to x Sam. 21 ff. (JX 
From 10 it appears that E also related that the Gibeonites made 
peace with Israel ; traces of this source are, therefore, perhaps 
to be recognised in 9 (if.) 3a 8 xx* 15a 27*, though in themselves 
these verses might be editorial glosses to J. 

In the history of the war in the South (chap. 10), verses tafi 
8 maflba iobfi 25 40-43 are deuteronomistic ; slight traces of the 
priestly redaction are also discernible. Since in 15 the Israelite 
army returns to Gilgal^ most critics ascribe 16-27 to another hand ; 
Kittel and others assign x-xx 15 to E (slight contamination in 
x f iob\ 16-27 to J ; but the obvious dependence of 16-27 on 
x-ix makes strongly against this partition. # Wellhausen regards 
16-27 48 secondary in JE, Budde as tertiary in J (later than 
28-39 43X It is a simpler hypothesis that 15, which should 
stand after 27, has been misplaced (Masius), ^ presumably in 
connection with the intrusion of 12-14.4 Nothing then stands 
in the way of attributing 16-27 to the author of x-xx (EX The 
poetical prayer of Joshua in 13b 13a is quoted from the old book 
of songs ; 8 the setting in which the lines Inow stand is given 
them by Rd, or perhaps Eg, whose fondness for poetical piicet 
justificatives has often been remarked ; nothing points to J. 
Vv. 28-39, describing Joshua’s further conquests in the South, are 
obviously secondary, and are usually ascribed to Rd, though 
there are no decisive indications of authorship — Eg or Rjb 
would be possible ; an underlying source (Jg) is surmised by 
Kittel and others ; 40-42 are a deuteronomistic general summary . 
J’s parallel to the war with Adonizedek and his allies is preserved 
m an abridged form in Judg. 1 4-8 (cp also O-15X 

Chap. 11, a counterpart in contents and form to 10, relates the 
conquest of Northern Palestine. To the deuteronomistic author 
are attributed 3/. 12 14 /, perhaps also 6, and touches in Bf. ; ax- 
23 are of later origin. The chief source in 1-9 is E ; fragments 
of J’s parallel to the war with Jabin are combined with the 
history of the struggle with Sisera in Judg. 4. Vv. xo-20 seem 
to be a secondary addition to 1-0 (as 10 28-39 I s to 10 1-27), prob- 
ably by Eg or Rje, subsequently worked over, with the rest of 
the chapter, by Rd. 

Chap. 12 is a rtsumt of the conquests E. and W. 
of the Jordan; 2-6 depend on Dt. 39-12 14-17 (cpl3); 
cp Josh. 138-12; the superscription of the following 
catalogue of cities resembles 1 1 17. Both parts of the 
chapter are late and without historical value. 

In 13-19 we find some fragments of J ; 1813 15 x 3 - 
1963 16 xo 17 ii-x 3 14-18 1947 (f£). These are plainly 
9 Chang. taken from a context similar to Judg. 1 , 
™ and were inserted in their present connection 


18 x was the introduction in JE to an allotment such as 
in twice redacted form we have in 18 3ff. ; 8-12x4 (cp Dt. 18 1) 
are deuteronomistic, cp Dt. 8 Josh. 12 1-0 ; the description af the 
unconquered territory in 2-6 is also apparently deuteronomistic, 
whether by the same hand as %ff. or not (cp Judg. 83) ; so prob- 
ably 7 (cp «X Verses 15.32 (with the title 14^ ®) are from P 
and Rp ; 21-31 has been worked over. 14 1-5 is from 
P (cp Nu. 84, esp. 13-17), probably precededl by a general title 
which now stands in 18 x ; the corresponding subscription is 19 
51, cp 18 14^ (&) 3a ; 6-15, in its present form deuteronomistic, 
and related to Dt. 1 19-36, has perhaps a basis of E ; cp 16 13-19 

15 i-x3 defines the boundaries of the tribe of Judah, 20-62 
enumerates the cities and towns in its several regions; the 
list is probably based on an older (JE) list, traces of which still 
appear here and there. 

In 16 ffi (the territories of JosephX 18 to 17 xx-i3 X4-X8 are from 
J ; 16 x-3 17 ib 3 8 gafi are at variance with the presumptions of 
P, and must in substance be derived from JE (E) ; the re- 
mainder is from P, with additions by Rp (I64 17 5/X 

The incompleteness and confusion of chaps. 16 /. 
compared with 15 (Judah) and 18 (Benjamin), or even 
with the description of the territories of the Northern 
Tribes (note the absence of the list of cities in Ephraim 
and Manasseh), must be attributed to late abridgment ; 


1 Note in this chapter also the variations of 9 . 

2 See Hollenberg, St. Kr. 47 4 7 M 8 * C 74 >J Kue. TAT 1 183x5- 
3M (>8), Hex . f 7, n. 30/, f 14, n. xx. 

8 Di. is an exception. 

4 V. 15 is repeated in 43 ; it was originally lacking in both 
places in 9 ; hcxaplar MSS introduce it tub tut. 

See Tashek [Book of], f x. 

8 Onl 7 seeT “* — :, RE/Xlii-tgCn). 
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similar abridgment may with good reason be suspected 
in the account of the conquest ( 2 - 11 ), where we now 
find nothing about the conquest of Central Palestine . 1 

Chap. 18 /. contain a survey of the land and allot- 
ments to the remaining tribes. 

18 x (P or R P ) originally stood before 14 z (see above) ; a-io (3b 7 
secondary) conflict with the presumptions of P ; the obviously un- 
historicaf character of the transaction has led some critics to ascribe 
the verses as a whole to Rjb (Kuenen) or Da (Albers); but the 
representation is not D's, more probably the passage is derived 
substantially from E (Dillmann, Kittel, etc.): the original scene 
of the transaction was Shechem, which has been supplanted in 
x by P’s Shiloh (cp 0 in 24 1). The idea of a division of land bv 
lot (before the conquest) comes from J (Judg. 1, see below, f 12J, 
and is successively heightened by E and P; it may even be 
conjectured that traces of J’s representation have been pre- 
served in I853 ; in the present form of the verses both Rje and 
Rd may have had a hand. In what follows (18xx-195x), the 
older source (E) may be recognised, especially in the titles 
(18iz£ 19xi7 t and others), further, in W9 and 1840/ ; but it 
is not possible to partition the material in the lists between E 
and P, probably because P is here directly dependent upon E ; 
it can only be said that E’s description of the territories of the 
several tribes was in the form of a catalogue of cities (I89 
Dnyb). J 7 - 51 i» P's closing formula for the whole, corresponding 
to 18 1. 

Chaps. 20-22 are composite. 

The appointment of the cities of refuge in 20 is from R 
supplemented in 3* 4/ 6 a 8 by a very late hand from Dt. 441 ff. 

19 ; cp <9. a Chap. 21 1-42 [40], cities as- 

10. Chaps, signed to the priests and Levites, is also from 

20 - 24 . P ; 20 and 21 1-42 [40] correspond to the two parts 
of Nu.35, cp Josh. M4. rv. 43-45 [41-43], D’s 
conclusion to the occupation of the land, originally followed 19 
49 / ; 22 1-6, also deuteronomistic, and dependent on Dt. 8 18-20 
(cp Josh. Ix2-i 5), is the continuation of 21 43-45 [41-43], 
perhaps not wholly by the same hand ; 7 f. is of much later 
origin. 8 Chap. 229-34 belongs to the most recent stratum 
in the Hexateuch ; its resemblance to P2 in Nu. 81 826-15 and 
to Judg. 20 has often been pointed out ; cp also the late work- 
ing over of Gen. 84 and Ex. 16. 

Chap. 23 is the close of the deuteronomic book of 
Joshua, and originally followed immediately on 21 43 
[4i]-226. It not only corresponds in position to the 
parting exhortations of Moses, Dt. 4 29/ , but so closely 
resembles them in thought and diction as to raise the 
question whether they are not by the same author ; 4 
cp also the farewell address of Samuel {1 S. 12). 

Chap. 24 contains the similar conclusion to E’s 
history of Joshua. 

This conclusion has reached us only in deuteronomic redac- 
tion, which may most certainly be recognised in iba (cp 282), 
13 (cp Dt. 6 xo), and 31 (cp Dt. 11), and in slighter touches of 
deuteronomistic colour in several other verses ; the seven nations 
in xx are editorial (?Rj a or Rd) ; 2 afi 26 a are later glosses ; 9 b 
10 a ba are perhaps also secondary. 8 

The chapter must have been omitted by the author 
of 23, and restored by a later deuteronomistic editor 
(cp the case of Judg. 1 9 17-21). Its risumt of the 
Elohistic history is of great value. V. 29 / concludes 
E’s narrative ; 32 / , from the same source, is a 
natural appendix. & contains further additions ; see 
below, § 18 . 

J and E appear in Josh. 1-12 to have been united, 
not by the deuteronomistic author (R D ) himself, but, 
.. as in the Pentateuch, by an earlier 

redactor (Rje) ; it is not improbable, 
however, that R D , like the author of the introduction to 
Dt., had E separately, and used it, to the exclusion of 
J, in 10-12 IS ff As in the other deuteronomistic 
histories, the religious comment and pragmatism which 
R d introduced invited expansion by similarly-minded 
editors or scribes ; and the presence of a secondary 
deuteronomistic element in the book is generally recog- 
nised, though it is not always possible to distinguish 


1 We. (CJ/P) 133) with much probability conjectures that this 
mutilation had its motive in hostility to the Samaritans ; cp 
Rue. Htx. | x6,n. xa. 

8 On 20 see Rue. Th. 7*11467-478 (*77); cp We. 
f. ^ Hollenberg, Character, 15. 


__ - x conjecture, that the 

covenant referred to in 24as (cp a 6/1) was made upon the 
* Book of the Covenant,’ Ex. 81-28 (in its original form) ; see 
Htx. 179. 
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it with certainty. This secondary stratum is akin to 
the younger parts of Dt. (esp. 4 29 /. ). A peculiar 
deuteronomistic colour belongs also to the very latest 
redaction of Josh. The union of the deuteronomistic 
Josh, with P was the work of R P ; nothing in the 
method of combination militates against the supposition 
that it was effected by the same hand as in Nil , though 
this can hardly be proved. A late addition of haggadic 
character cognate to Nu. 32 /. etc. is found in Josh. 
229 - 34 ; cp 20. Still more recent, probably, is the 
mutilation of 16/. To what stage in the redaction the 
restoration of 24 and the interpolation of the fragments 
of J in 13-19 belong cannot be determined. Slight 
additions and changes in the text continued to be made 
even after the time of the Greek translation. 

The small fragments of P preserved in Josh. 1-12 
lead us to suppose that in P the conquest of Western 
12 uiatorv 4* p Palestine was narrated summarily 
** * without detail, as was that of Eastern 

Palestine (P in Nu. 21 ff. — the war with the Midianites 
in Nu. 31 /. is later than P) ; as in the history of 
the exodus, P supposes readers familiar with the older 
narratives. From 18 1 we see that the whole land has 
been subdued. The congregation (my) then assembles 
at Shiloh, and sets up the tabernacle; Eleazarand 
Joshua, with the heads of families, divide the land by 
lot to the nine tribes and a half (14 x). The boundaries 
of the tribal territories, beginning with Judah, are 
minutely defined, in dependence on an older description 
’ with which P is here combined. Fs doomsday book has 
not been preserved intact ; for Ephraim and Manasseh 
little more than the skeleton remains (see above, § 9). 
It is characteristic that the priest Eleazar everywhere 
takes precedence of Joshua. 

The older of the two chief sources of the deuterono- 
mistic history of the conquest (in our analysis, J ) gives 

__ - - substantially the following representation. 

3. in J. Phqjh Shittim, E. of the Jordan, Joshua 
sends spies to Jericho. 

The spies take lodging with Rahab, who saves their lives and 
receives in return a pledge of protection when the city is taken. 
The Israelites encamp on the banks of the Jordan ; Joshua 
orders them to purify themselves for the holy war, and predicts 
that Yahwfc will work wonders for them. They cross the river, 
the waters being miraculously stayed in their course, so that they 
pass over ou dry ground. See Jericho, f 4. At Joshuas 
command they take twelve stones from the midst of the river 
and set them up at their first halting-place (Gilgal). Joshua 
has a vision of the * Captain of Yahwes host,’ who reveals to 
him a plan for the capture of Jericho. The fighting men march 
round the city without any demonstration, ana return to camp ; 
this manoeuvre is repeated for six days ; on the seventh, Joshua 
gives the signal for assault. 

The Israelites storm the city, which is taken by 
surprise and falls into their hands ; 1 they slaughter the 
inhabitants — sparing only Rahab (q.v. ) and her house- 
hold — and burn the city. 

Spies sent to Ai report that it will be easy to take the place ; 
but the division sent against it is badly defeated; Yahwfc’s 
anger has been provoked by the Judaean Achan’s appropriation 
of part of the spoils of Jericho,, the contagious hirem has 
infected the whole people ; the guilty man is discovered by lot 
and put to death. 

Ai is then taken by a familiar stratagem (cp Judg. 20). 
The Gibeonites deceive the Israelites by pretending to 
come from a great distance, and secure the protection 
of a treaty. 

Thus far, in this source, as in later representations, 
Israel acts as one body, under the leadership of Joshua ; 
after the destruction of Ai the army returns to Gilgal, 
which is the scene of chap. 9. The remains of J in 
Judg. 1 (and parallels in Josh. 13 ff.) represent the 
conquest of Canaan as the work of the several tribes 
independently — Judah and Simeon in the S. , Joseph in 
the central highlands. There also, however, the tribes 
set out for the subjugation of the interior from the same 
point in the Jordan valley (Gilgal, Judg. 2x ; cp Jericho, 

1 Precisely the same stratagem is said to have been employed 
by the Roman general Domitius Cal vinos at the siege of Luna, 
a fortified town of the Ligurians ; see Frontinus, StraiagtmtU*.* 
82 x. 
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1 x6) ; it is assumed that the region which each is to 
subdue has previously been determined by lot (Judg. 1 3), 
and the order in which they shall invade their several 
territories is decided by the oracle (Judg. lx /.). 
Judg. 1 must, therefore, have been preceded by an 
account of the crossing of the Jordan by the united 
tribes and the taking of Jericho, and there is thus no 
conflict between the oldest narrative in Josh. 1-6 and 
Judg. 1 . The operations against Ai ( 7 /) present 
greater difficulty ; for, as that city was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bethel, the war against it would seem 
properly to belong to the particular history of the 
conquests of Joseph (cp Judg. 1 22 ff.). Although, 
however, the historical probability that the taking of Ai 
was accomplished by Joseph alone must be conceded, 
it is a hazardous inference that our oldest source must 
have so narrated it ; in fact, both 7 and 9 show that 
J represented it as the work of all Israel. 

As has been already noted, J in Judg. 1 supposes 
that their territories had been assigned to Judah and 
Joseph, at least, before the invasion ; it is possible that 
this source originally contained a brief description of 
these territories ; the enumeration in Judg. 1 (and 
parallels in Josh. ) of the cities which the several tribes 
were unable to reduce may be thought to presume such 
a description. Fragments of J’s account of the war (of 
Judah and Simeon) with the king of Jerusalem and of 
the war (of Zebulun and Naphtali ?) with the king of 
Hazor are preserved in Judg. 1 and 4 ; the conquests 
and settlements of Caleb, Simeon, and the Kenites 
in the S., and the taking of Bethel by Joseph, are 
related in Judg. 1 (cp Josh. 17 14-18); and it can 
scarcely be doubted that this source also contained at 
least brief and summary accounts of the movements of 
the northern tribes (cp Judg. I30 ff.). The narrative 
may have closed with a general statement of the 
incompleteness of the conquest such as underlies Judg. 
223 8 a (see Judges, § 5). 

In Joshua, as frequently, the earliest written account 
has determined all the subsequent representations. 
14 . In E seconc ^ ^ef source of the deuteronomistic 
* history of Joshua is manifestly dependent on 
the older narrative, whose representation it consistently 
heightens. 1 Thus, the conquests of Judah and the 
kindred clans, and of the Galilaean tribes, are ascribed 
to all Israel in two great campaigns ; the gradual sub- 
jugation of the Canaanites by the several tribes as it 
appears in J becomes the complete conquest of Western 
Palestine by Joshua (corresponding to that of Eastern 
Palestine by Moses in the same source), and — at least 
in the later strata of E — the annihilation of the whole 
native population. For the determination by lot, at 
Gilgal, of the region to be invaded by the several tribes ( J ) , 
we have a formal survey, and division of the conquered 
land, at Shechem, to the seven tribes and a half. 2 The 
miraculous element in the history is exaggerated, and 
takes on a more magical form, as in the crossing of the 
Jordan (cp Jordan, § 2 [6]), and especially in the account 
of the taking of Jericho, where a military stratagem is 
transformed into a religious procession, and the walls of 
the doomed city crumble into dust at the blast of the 
sacred trumpets and the shouts of the people (see 
Jericho. § 3). The relation of the younger narrative to 
the older one here is entirely similar to that which we 
find in the history of the Egyptian plagues and the 
crossing of the Red Sea (see Exodus ii., § 3 [ii iv.]) ; 
and this fact strengthens the presumption that the 
secondary version in Joshua also comes from E. 
Elements of independent historical value, derived from 
sources other than J, are not to be discovered in the 
younger narrative. The special Ephraimite interest 
appears in the increased prominence given to Joshua. 

1 From the point of view of historical criticism, it is therefore 
of no consequence whether the second source be £) or J2. 

s It is possible that for this last also there was some point of 
connection in J. 
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The redactors naturally adopt E’s conception of the 
history, and exaggerate its unhistorical features, the 
deuteronomistic author in particular never failing to 
emphasise the unsparing thoroughness with which 
Joshua obeys the command to extirpate the Canaanites. 
The disposition to make Joshua a double of Moses has 
also been noted. 

Behind the oldest account of the conquest (J) lies, as 
in Gen. and in Ex.-Nu., not a specifically Judaean 
-mi a+ A tradition, but the common Israelite tradi- 

15 ‘ nreftA tion ’ the P roduct of a fusion which 

sources. d ou btless began in the time of the united 
kingdom, in which the Ephraimite element naturally 
preponderates over that which is distinctively of Southern 
origin. In Josh. 2-9 the ultimate basis is probably in 
large part the local tradition of Gilgal (Stade). (The 
particular Judaean interest is only occasionally to be 
discerned, as, e.g . , in 1613-19). In this tradition the 
Ephraimite hero Joshua is the successor of Moses and 
the leader of Israel in the first period of the invasion ; 
all the tribes cross the Jordan at one time and place ; 1 
Judah and the allied clans enter their territory from the 
NE. ; the Galilaean tribes were perhaps thought of as 
following in the wake of Joseph and reaching their seats 
through the highlands of Ephraim. 

The question how far this representation corresponds 
to the actual facts is one for historical criticism. It is 
not only antecedently more probable that Caleb and its 
kindred clans, as well as the Kenites, entered the 
country from the S. ; traces of such a tradition seem to 
be preserved, e.g., in Nu. 13 / Whether the same is 
true of Judah and Simeon (Graf, Kue., Land, Tiele, 
Doom. , and others) is more doubtful. The lower fords 
of the Jordan, opposite Jericho, may have been the 
place of some memorable passage by Israelite tribes ; 
but it is in the highest degree improbable that they all 
crossed there. The invasion was not even in its first 
stage a concerted movement ; it was a series of irrup- 
tions, with varying success, as the catastrophe which 
befell Simeon and Levi in their attempt on Shechem 
(Gen. 34 495-7) proves. 

Thus even the oldest account of the invasion cannot 
be accepted without question as embodying a sound 
historical tradition ; it shows very plainly the working 
of that process of ‘ concentration ’ which is observed in 
all legend, the tendency to ascribe to one man, one 
generation, one stroke of arms what was in fact the 
result of a long development. 2 

Of the age of J there are few definite indications in 
Josh. The curse laid by Joshua on the site of Jericho 

1 a rio fa nf t ( 8 26) is connected with something which 
* ‘ happened (see Hiel) in the reign of 

Ahab ( circa 875-851 B.c. ; 1 K. I634) ; the treaty with 
the Gibeonites is older than the time of Saul (2 S. 21 ), 
and may be probably referred to the period of the south- 
ward expansion of Joseph (formation of Benjamin) in 
the preceding century ; the imposing upon Gibeon of 
the supply of wood for the temple — which was, we may 
surmise, the original meaning of 923, cp 27 — would be- 
long to the time of Solomon, who imposed various 
charges upon the subject Canaanites (z K. 920-22) ; cp 
Judg. I28 30 33 35, and see Gibeon. 

In striking contrast to Judg. the Book of Joshua 
has no chronological scheme. 

We are not told how many years were consumed in the sub- 
jugation of the land, nor how long Joshua lived after the end of 
the wars ; in both cases we read only that it 
17 . Chronology, was * a long time ' (11 18 28 1\ From 14 7 9/ 
it may be calculated that from the crossing 
of the Jordan to the assignment of Hebron to Caleb (after the 
conquest was completed) there had elapsed seven years ; or if, 
with Josephus, following 9 in Josh. 5 5, we allow forty full yean 

1 This, it should be observed, was a necessary consequence 
of the representation in the Pentateuch, in which Moses leads 
all Israel to the plains of Moab. 

2 An instructive parallel to Tosh, is found in the Grade 
legends of the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus (‘return of 
the Heracleidae *), partition of the land by lot, etc. 
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from the sending out of the spies from Kadesh*bamea to the 
crossing of the Jordan, five years. Other computations are based 
upon xlt. 0i (480 years from the exodus to the building of the 
temple); in this way there were reckoned out for Joshua by 
the early Christian chronologists 27 years ; in Sider r Oldm , 38 ; 
by Josephus, 35 ; by Eupoiemus, followed by Africanus, 3a 
More probably die author of 1 K. 6 x allowed Joshua 40 years ; 
but there is no trace of this system in Josh. 

The Hebrew text of Josh, is fairly well preserved. 
Certain consistent variations in its orthography (’in’Yi 

18 Text Pent ‘ ' n ^- ; Pent * wn) 1 show 1 

the text of Josh, was edited by different 
hands from the Pentateuch. The Greek version of 
Josh, was not made by the translators of the Pentateuch ; 2 
it is not conspicuously inferior to that of the Pentateuch 
either in knowledge of Hebrew or in fidelity of render- 
ing. The Hebrew text from which © was made was 
not very different from MT ; but it was free from some of 
the latest glosses in MT (cp 64-7 63-5 20 4-6), and some- 
times had an intact text where there is now a lacuna in 
Hebrew (e.g. , in 15 59, where the names of eleven rides 
have fallen out from Hebrew, and 21 36/ [MT between 
35 and 36] where many Hebrew codd. and edd. also 
insert the missing levitical cities in Reuben) ; in varia- 
tions <5 not infrequently exhibits the better reading. 
(STs additions at the end of chap. 24 are of some 
interest, especially the last, which seems to show that 
the author had a book of Judges which began with the 
story of Ehud (the same connection is made in the 
Samaritan Josh. chap. 39 ). 3 

The Samaritans possess an uncanonical Book of 
Joshua in Arabic, professedly translated from a Hebrew 
original. 4 

It begins with the consecration of Joshua as Moses’ successor 
(Dt. 31), after which is narrated (from Numbers) the story of 
Balaam and the war upon the Midianites 
19 . Samaritan (in which Joshua is the commander of the 
Josh. Israelite army). Then, with a new dtle 
(‘ Here begins the Book of Joshua the son of 
Nun ’)» it relates in its own way the conquest and division of 
the land, to the death of Joshua, and continues to the death of 
Eli. Setting aside the great interpolation (Shobek, chaps. 20-87), 
and the appended chapters 45-47 (Nebuchadrezzar, Alexander, 
Adrian), the chronicle is based solely on the biblical narrative, 
which it sometimes reproduces verbally, often freely embellishes, 
and occasionally — especially in the history of Eli and Samuel, 
whom it makes the arch-apostates — wholly distorts. 

This Joshua is a mediaeval production and its only 
value is to the student of the Samaritan sect under 
Moslem rule. 

For the titles of works on Introduction, see Deuter- 
onomy, § 33. For the history of criticism see 
Hexateuch. 


x. Commentaries. — Andreas Masius, 1574, reprinted in Critici 
Sacri ; Jo. Clericus, 1708 ; Maurer, 1831 ; Kn., *6x (KGH),fi), by 
DL Dent. Nu. u. Jos.. ’86 ; Ke. , ’63, I 2 ), ’74, 
20 . Literature. ET by J. Martin, 68 ; F. R. Fay, '70 
(Lange’s Bibelwerk), ET by G. R. Bliss, 
’73 ; T. E. Espin, ’73 (Speaker's Comm.) ; E. Reuss, La Bible , 3, 
L'histoire sainte et la lot', ’79 ; Das ailte Testament , 8 (’93) ; 
J. I. Lias, ’81 (Pulpit Comm.) ; J. Lloyd, '86 ; S. Oettli, 93 

\k(sk). 

3. Criticism. — C. H. van Herwerden, Disputatio de libri 
Josuee auctore, *s6 (fragment hypothesis); L. KSnig, ATliche 
Stud ten. 1, Authentic des Buches Josua , ’36 (the book a unit ; 
Joshua its author) ; H impel, * Einheit und Glaubwflrdigkeit des 
Buches Josua,’ in Tkeot. Quartalschrift , ’64 f.\ Kn. Comm., 
’6x ; Ew. GVI 2333 ff. (’65); E. Schrader in De Wette, 
Einl.P) ’69; NS. AT Unters., ’69; Colenso, Pentateuch 
and Book of Joshua, 8358-397 343-360 ('72) ; Joh. Hollenberg, 

* Die deuteronomischen Bestandtheile des Buches J osua,’ St. Kr. 

V, A. Kayser, Das vorexilische Buck u. s. w., 
We. Cm 2 ) 1x8-136 (’89— /PT, ’76); A. Kue. 


asw 

Tk.T 11 467-478 (’77), 12 315-333 (’78) ; Bu. Ri. So. x-83 ('90 
ZATW, 07 X) ; Ki. Geschichte der Hebr&er, 1 238-281, esp. 

jj. (’88); ET History qf the Hebrews, 1 262-311 ; E. Albers, 
Die Quellenberichte in Josua , 1-12 (’91); Socin and Kautzsch in 
Kautzsch, HS, ’94 (analysis in the margin) ; W. H. Bennett, 
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* The Bookjof Joshua in Hebrew/ 'gsJSBOT; analysis in 


Hexateuch , 1900. G. F. M. 

JOSIAH pngM* [HW.Zech. 6x0], ‘God supports” 
[Ges. ] ; [for another derivation see Hommel, AHT 83 ; 
cp Exp. 7 * 8 562 (May ’9 7)]; ia>c[e]iAC>* The last 
king of Judah (639-608) before the rapid decline and 
fall of the state (2 K. 22 - 233 © 2 Ch. 34 /.). If the 
numbers in 21 19 and 22 1 are correct, he was only a 
boy of eight when ‘the people of the land' (i.e., 
perhaps the men capable of bearing arms) 1 placed him 
on the throne in succession to his father Amon. 

Of the first years of his reign we know nothing. 
Probably the earlier events recorded in the annals did 
1 Early not > fr° m the redactor’s point of view, 
administration. < * eserve to be remembered. Of course 
Assyria was no longer troublesome ; 
but we should like to have been informed as to the 
nature of the cultus in the temple, and as to the 
Scythian invasion referred to by Herodotus 2 ( 1 103-106). 
In the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, however, 
something occurred which affected the redactor very 
deeply : it was not so much the attention given by the 
king to the fabric of the temple (the royal sanctuary ; 
cp Am. 7 13), as the ‘ finding ’ of a book called minn tsd 
( ‘ the book of direction ' ) in the house of Yahwfe. See 
Deuteronomy, § 2/ 

The account of this ‘ finding ’ and of the effect it produced on 
Josiah is very disappointing. The section, 2 K. 223-20, contains 
some passages which were certainly not, as they now stand, in the 
original narrative ; also, it is silent as to various points about 
which we feel a legitimate curiosity. The next section (23 1-25), 
which describes the details of the reformation, is much fuller, 
but by no means free from difficulty. Without an elaborate 
investigation, we could not adopt from either section more than 
this — that long after Josiah’s accession a recast and development 
of Yahwistic laws was brought from the temple to Josiah, and 
that the king adopted it and imposed it by force upon his people, 
having first of all obtained an endorsement of the authority 
of the book by a prophetess of high repute (see Hilkiah, i ; 
Huldah). 

The thirteen years which followed the reformation 
were monotonously peaceful. No foreign exactions 
hampered the industry of the subjects, and the king 
won the highest praise as a just and God-fearing ruler 
(Jer.22i5 /). 

This prosperity, however, arose from circumstances 
which could not last, and in 608 a storm burst upon 

2 Foreign t ^ ie k^S^om. It was the imminent 
noli cv P art ^ on the Assyrian empire that 
c ^’ was the cause. Neco II. , the young and 
enterprising king of Egypt, had not forgotten the 
glories of Thotmes and Rameses, and started soon 
after his accession to reconquer Canaan, Phoenicia, and 
Syria. His first object was to lay his hand on the 
northern territories ; the strong southern fortress of 
Jerusalem he meant to leave till his return. Josiah 
also, however, appears to have had political plans of a 
far-reaching character ; he was probably not such a 
pure enthusiast as he is represented in the Old Testa- 
ment. The mortal sickness of Assyria may have given 
him hopes of restoring the old Davidic kingdom ; it is 
said that at the time of the reformation he exercised 
sovereign rights in Bethel and the cities of Samaria 
(2 K. 2315-20). This is not impossible, though fuller 
evidence would be desirable. We may also presume 
that he was subject to a sad illusion relative to the 
earthly rewards of righteousness. He had the courage 
(alone or with allies) to meet the Egyptian king, and 
we have two accounts of what took place. 


1 See Di. NDJ 439 ; K6mg, Einl. 250. 

2 See Egli, ZWT 676-96 287-321 (’62). 

* On the Greek version of Josh, see Hollenberg, Charakter 
der alexandrinischen Uebersetzung des Buches Josua und ihr 
textkritischer Werth (Programm), Moers, ‘76; cp ZATW 


f. <’8x). 

Chronicon Samaritanum . 
Ed. Juynboll ’48. 


. cui titulus est Liber Josuee. 
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1 Kittel, however (Hist. 2379), explains, ‘the party of the 
country people*; he supposes that the murder of Amon was 
committed by friends of the reform movement, which ultimately 
produced the original Deuteronomy. 

3 On this subject and on the possible allusions to the Scythians 
in the Books of Jeremiah, Zephaniah,and Ezekiel, see Jeremiah 
il, | so (L) ; Scythians ; and cp Che. Jeremiah's Life and 
Times , 30-38 ; Guthe, GVI 215-2x7. 
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The ‘father of history' tells us (from Hecatsns) that Neco 
4 made war by land on the Syrians and defeated them in a 
pitched battle at MayfeAoi* or MaySwAoi*, after which he took 
Kadytis, a large city of Syria ’ (Herod. 2 159). Herodotus must, 
however, have misunderstood his informants, for Magdolos is 
obviously the Egyptian Migdol [y.p.], whither Josiah is not at 
all likely to have gone to seek Neco. Apparently Herodotus 
confounds Megiddo with Magdolon, just as he confounds 
Cadytis-Gaza with the Syrian Qsdytis-Kadesh. 

The earliest Hebrew account is in 2 K. 2899/ It 
states that Neco was on his way to meet ' the king of 
Assyria* (see Schr. Cl 243^ ) at the Euphrates when 
Josiah went to meet him and fell in battle at Megiddo. 
The account is strangely short, and is unfortunately 
not free from corruption. 1 A later writer (2 Ch. 8620-25), 
however, gives a fuller narrative. Neco, it is said, 
sent an embassy to Josiah, explaining that he had no 
quarrel with Josiah, and that he had been directed by 
an oracle to go to the Euphrates to battle ; Josiah’ s 
fate, if he makes opposition, will be due to his own 
folly. Josiah, however, was bent on war, and though 
Neco’s words were dictated by the true God, he hearkened 
not to them. A battle ensued in the plain of Megiddo 
(Jos. Ant x. 6 1, says uerSr) [v. /. , fnfivj])* The archers 
shot at Josiah, and wounded him fatally. He was 
brought in his second chariot to Jerusalem. 

An inspection of this narrative of the Chronicler shows that 

21 /. (down to ‘from the mouth of God*) are parenthetical, 
. and the analogy of similar passages suggests 
8. Th0 aCCOUllt that they must have been inserted from 
In 2 Ch. 3520-25. another source. Was that source a trust- 
worthy one? No; it is too clear that the 
insertion is midrashic and imaginative. The idea of the 
embassy of deprecation is taken from 2K. 14 9 / ; that of the 
oracle is characteristic of the Chronicler and his circle ; that 
Neco should be represented as in communication with God 
would not be strange m an age which nourished itself on Jeremiah 
(cp Jer. 276); but more probably Neco is supposed to have 
heard of a prophecy of Jeremiah (see 3 Esd. 1 as), just as Cyrus is 
supposed to have done in a Ch. 86 23. The speech ascribed to the 
wounded king is modelled on x K. 2234 (see Chronicles, § 8). 3 

What were the exact circumstances which seemed to 
justify Josiah in encountering the Egyptian army, we do 
not know. 

W. M. Mailer ventures on the conjecture that the 'Assyrian 
prefect of Phoenicia and Palestine summoned Josiah and other 
vassal princes to unite their contingents, and meet the Pharaoh 
(who had reached Philistia) N. of Carmel. But was Assyria 
strong enough to give such an order ? It would be safer to 
suppose that independently several Syrian and Palestinian 
pnnces combined against Neco under the leadership of Josiah, 
and that on the plain of Megiddo or Esdraelon they tried their 
fortune. The bare possibility must, however, be allowed for, 
that the armies clashed at a spot nearer to Mujedil (one of the 
Migdals, SW. of Yafe and Nazareth), on the N. of Esdraelon, 
than to LejjUn (Megiddo) on the S. ; Lejjfln may have been the 
place where the hapless king died. This allows us to suppose 
that Herodotus was correctly informed as to the name of the 
place of the encounter. Reinach’s view (Rev. arch. 27 366) that 
the battle of Magdolon was a slightly earlier one (the opponents 
of the Egyptians being neither the Jews nor the Philistines, but 
the Svpot [Assyrians]), which transferred the western Asiatic 
Empire to Egypt, and Winckler’s defence (GJ 1 103. n. a) of the 
statement of Herodotus, 4 are on different grounds highly improb- 
able. 8 Whether Neco went by land or by sea to the neighbour- 
hood of Carmel is disputed : the latter alternative has been 
generally adopted, but unwisely.® Why Josiah encountered 
Neco at Megiddo also is doubtful Probably it was because of 
the rapidity of Neco’s movements, and because he had effected 
a junction with N. Palestinian allies. 

1 folk ’inkia 'oa is evidently wrong, in# at the end 

has been written twice over. We may conjecturally restore 
irrew n*] 'jD3 D’Jfl WW1, ‘and they looked each other in the 
face (aK. 14n) by Megiddo; and they shot at Josiah’ . . . 
The corrupt inn*D*i is partly produced by the neighbourhood of 
no (»• 30). 

a fitvty of course = 538 ruD* Josephus, therefore, had 

before him an incorrect Hebrew text. Cp WMM ‘ Studien z. vor- 
derasiat. Gesch.’ 54, n. 1 in MVG, ’98, 3. 

8 A scribe has already indicated this by the substitution of 
disguised himself’ for ‘encouraged himself in 2 Ch. 85 aa (cp 
aCh. 18 29). See Qf, and x Esd. 1 38. 

4 So, too, Homxnel, Gesch . det alien Mergenl. 152. 

8 Against Winckler, see WMM Studien zur voederasiat. 
Gesch. 55 f. (’98) ; against the latter, PraSek, Forsch. zur Gesch. 
des Alt. 23 /. 

8 On one side, see GASm. (HG 405, n. 2) ; on the other, Che. 
Jeremiah, 96 (’88) (who mentions the other alternative, however, 
and supports it by the historical parallel of the march of Thotmes 
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The scantiness of our information is to be^ regretted. Few 
equally tragic events are recorded in the history of Israel. 1 
Probably there were circumstances (not those which Josephus 
[Ant. x. 5 x] imagines) which it cut the ancient historian to the 
heart to mention. Whether the ‘ mourning of Hadadrimmon 
( q.v .) in the valley of Megiddo’ (Zech. 12 xx) refers to the 
lamentation for the death of Josiah is disputed. At any rate 
the Chronicler’s statement that lamentations were held every 
year for Josiah seems to be trustworthy (cp the contrast in 
Jer. 22xox8), even if we hesitate to believe that Jeremiah 
composed the first funeral dirge. See Lamentations, f xa. 

2. b. Zephaniah, one of the representatives of the 
Babylonian Jewish communities who brought silver and 
gold to Jerusalem, temp. Zerubbabel (Zech. 6x0x4, 
according to necessary emendations of those texts). On 
the whole passage (Zech. 69-15) see Zerubbabel. 

The words, ‘ and come thou the same day, and go into the 
house of’ have grown out of a single corrupt or illegible word, 
the original of which was doubtless nKDV Several attempts 
were made to read this corrupt word ; these were put together 
by an editor, and some apparent sense made by the insertion of 
‘ the same day, and.’ So first Wellhausen, who in Kl. Prcpk.P) 
further tacitly emends the name ‘Josiah’ into ‘Joshua.’ His 
reason must be that ben Zephaniah is obviously added to 
distinguish the person intended from some well-known living 
personage of the same name (presumably the high priest Joshua). 

T. K. C. 

JOSIAS (1) (eciAC [B]), i Esd. 833 AV=Ezra 87, 
Jeshaiah, 4. (a) (iu>a[e]ias [BAL]), 1 Esd. lx, etc., Mt. lxo 
RV Josiah \q.v.\ 

JOSIBIAH (.T 31 W), 1 Ch. 4 3 st. RV Joshibiah. 

josiphiah (n#pi\ §§ 2 7 53 * ‘ Yahw& increases ’ ; 
lO)C€<t>[e]lA [BA], iecce<t>lA [L]), a name in one of 
the post-exilic lists (Ezra i. § 2, il § 15 [1] d), Ezra 
810= 1 Esd. 836 J 0 SAPHIAS(|( X )CA< 1 > 1 AC [BA], icoccdxA 
[L]). 

JOTBAH (HJIDJ, igcgBaA [B], ictaxaA [A], ieTe- 
Ba 0 A [L]), the native place of Haruz, father of Meshul- 
lemeth ; 2 K. 21 19. On the analogy of Jotapata (once 
n 2 t 2 \ see Jastrow, Lex.) we may safely regard Jotbah 
as a popular corruption of Jiphtah ‘ (God) opens (the 
womb). ’ Jiphtah [q.v.] was a place in the Shfcphelah, 
Josh. 1543 * T. K. c. 

JOTBATHAH (nnjjtpj ; cp Jotbah), a stage in the 
wanderings in the wilderness (Nu. 3833/ ; 6 T 6 B& 0 & 
[B ab L], 6T£B. and ctaB. [F], cctcB. [B*], ictaBaOan 
[A]; Dt. IO7, AV Jotbath; taiBaOa [B], ictaB. 
[A], itgB. [F], 6T6B. [L]). See Wanderings, 
Wilderness of. 

JOTHAM (Dfri\ perhaps ‘ Yahw& is perfect (sincere),’ 
§ 38 ; cp Gray, HPN 154 ; 1 o>A 0 AM [BNAQrL]). 

1. (uoaOav [B], laOcLfi [A in v. 5], tu6a/x [A in v. ax, 
L v. 57]). The sole survivor of the massacre of Jerubbaal’s 
(or rather Gideon’s) sons — of whom he was the youngest 
— at Ophrah (see Gideon, § 1) ; author of a fable 
(Judg. 9 s -21). Strictly, however, the author of the 
fable of the trees who sought for a king and the sole 
survivor of the house of Gideon are different persons, 
the former (of whose name we are ignorant) being 
more historical than the latter. The writer who first 
collected the historical tales about Abimelech, king of 
Shechem, probably knew nothing about Jotham. A 
subsequent editor, however, wishing to account for the 
calamities which befel both the people of Shechem and 
their king Abimelech, represented one of Gideon’s sons 
as having escaped, and as proclaiming a parable in the 
hearing of the Shechemites (see Gerizim, § 2), who 
had assembled to make Abimelech king. To this editor 
v. 5b (escape of Jotham), 6 (popular choice of Abimelech ; 
superfluous after w. 4 5a) 7-160 xgb 20 /. most probably 
belong. 3 His object was to impress upon his readers 
that the calamities of Abimelech and the Shechemites 
were a divine retribution, and this he makes still more 
evident by putting into the mouth of Jotham a curse 

1 Cp Che. Jeremiah, 94 ff. 

2 That w.z6b 19 a are a late amplification, is pointed out by 
Frankenb. (< Comp . des deut. Richterbuches, 27) and Bu. 
(Richter, 7a). 
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upon both the guilty parties ( v . so). This done, he 
gets rid of Jotham by making him flee to Beer (an 
unknown locality) 4 for fear of his (half- (brother 
Abimelech' (v. ax). 

It is the fable which interests us ; Jotham is a mere 
shadow. Some scholars (e.g . , Moore) think that it was 
written by the author of w. 7-21, with reference to the 
circumstances of Abimelech. The fable, however, is 
applicable to Abimelech only in so far as such a bad 
man was sure to bring misery on himself and on his 
subjects. To do it justice we must regard it as an 
independent production, and disengage it from its 
setting. It is no objection to this that v. 15 b forms a 
somewhat abrupt conclusion (Moore). We must not 
expect too much harmony in a Hebrew apologue ; 
besides, the true closing words may have been omitted. 
The proof, however, that the fable is not by the author 
of its setting is in the imperfect parallelism between 
v. 15b and the application in w. 16 a xgb so. * If in 
good faith you anoint me to be king over you, come 
and enjoy my protection ; but if not, beware of the 
ruin which I shall cause you’ ; this is the (present) 
close of the fable. * If you have acted in good faith 
and integrity, making Abimelech your king, much joy 
may you have from your compact ; but if not, then 
beware of the ruin which Abimelech will cause you, and 
let him beware of the ruin which you will cause him. ’ 
The bramble-king is self-deceived ; he thinks that he 
can protect others, and threatens traitors with punish- 
ment. Jotham, however, speaks at first ironically. He 
affects to believe that the Shechemites really trust 
Abimelech, and wishes them joy of their bargain. Then 
he changes his tone. He foresees that they will soon 
become disloyal, and threatens them with punishment, 
not, however, for their disloyalty, but because they con- 
spired with Abimelech to commit murder. That the 
fable, moreover, is inconsistent both with 823 and with 92, 
is also manifest. The idea of 823 is that Yahw&’s king- 
ship makes any human sovereign superfluous ; that of 
92 , that the practical alternatives are oligarchy and 
monarchy, and that monarchy is better. On the other 
hand, the idea of the fable is that kingship is a burden 
which no noble-minded man will accept, because it 
destroys individuality. Each noble-minded man is 
either a cedar, or a fig-tree, or a vine. By developing 
his natural powers in his allotted sphere he pleases 
1 gods and men ’ ; it is alien to him to interfere with 
others. 1 Compare this, fable with that of King Jehoash 
in 2 K. 149. See Abimelech, 2. 

2. b. Azariah, first regent (see Uzziah) and then 
king of Judah (2K. 15 s uoadav [A and v. 32], 32-38 
uavadav [B and v. 32], uavadav [A v. 30], 2 Ch. 2621 23 
uauaOav [A], 27 ). The only facts derived from the 
annals are that he built the upper gate of the temple — 
i.e., perhaps, the upper gate of Benjamin (cp Jer. 20 a 
Ezek. 9 a) — and that in his time ‘ Yahw6 began to 
despatch against Judah Rezin king of Aram and Pekah 
son of Remaliah ’ (cp Israel, §31/., Isaiah, §3). 
The Chronicler states that Jotham fortified cities and 
built castles (see Forest), and, as a reward for his 
piety, makes him fight with success against the Ammon- 
ites (cp Ammon, §5). In 1 Ch. 3 12 uoa 9 av [B], 
uavaOav [A], 1 wdafJL [L]. On the chronology of 
Jotham's reign, see Chronology, § 35. 

3. One of the b’ne Jahdai, belonging to Caleb (1 Ch. 

’ JOZABAD i-q- , Jehozabad [ g . v .] ; 

[BXAL]). 

x-3. The name of a Gederathite (see Gederah), and two 
Manassites, warriors of David; x Ch. 12 4 (J OSABAD [AV], 
uoafafiaf} [BK]); v. 20 (rta^agaS [BK], and twcro fiaiB [B], - 0«0 
fol, t«>£a/ 9 e& [A]) ; see David, f ix [a iii.]. 

4. An overseer in the temple : 2 Ch. 81 13 (e£a/ 3 a 0 [B], t«>£. 
(A], u o ag af 3 a 3 [L]) ; perhaps the same as 

1 See Smend, A T R el. -fetch. I?) 64. 
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5. A chief of the Levites : s Ch. 85 9 (wa £ n$a& [L]>; in x Esd. 
1 9 JORAM (utpOfi. [BAp. 

6. b. Jeshua, a Levite, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i. f 2, ii. f 15 
' Ezra 8 33= i Esd. 863 Josabad, RV Josabdus (49 v. 62 

[B], -/K<* [A]). 

7. One of the b’nePashhur, a priest Jn the list of those^with 


| 5 end), Ezra 10 23=1 Esd. 823 (Jozabdus, uogo/ttoc [BA]j per- 
haps identical with (6) and the two following. 

9. Expounder of law (see Ezra ii., f 13 [/] ; cp i., f 8, ii., 

9 16 [5], 9 15 [z] c\ Neh. 87 [L], om. BRA)— x Esd. 

9 48 (Jozabdus, 3). 

xo. Neh. 11 16 in the list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., 

I 5 lb], i 15 M *) (u^o^oa [R c -* “P 0 , om. B**A). 

JOZABDUS (icozaBAoc [BA] ; see above). 

x. 1 Esd. 923 RV=Esra 10 23, Jozabad, 8. 

2. 1 Esd. 9 29 Co 05 o* [B], [A]), RV ; AV Josabad = 

Ezra 10 28, Zabrai, x. 

3.. 1 Esd. 948 RV, AV JoAZABDUS-Neh. 87, Jozabad, 9. 
JOZACHAR, RV Jozacar pDji\ ‘Yahwfe re- 
members ' ; cp Zechariah ; Jozabar [Ginsb. 

following some MSS and edd.] ; i£Z€IX&P [®] • 
icoz&x&P [AL]) b. Shimeath, one of the murderers of 
Joash (2 K. 1221 [22]). In 2 Ch. 2426 (Zabad ; 
1ST, perhaps for Zachar, -jdi ; cp Ki. SBOT; zaBcA 
[B, cp Zabad, 5, ©], -BeO [A], -B*0 [L]) ; 
makes Jozachar himself, not his mother, an Ammonite 
(see Shimeath). See Jehozabad. 

JOZADAK (|TJYV), Ezra 328 etc. See Jehozadak. 
JUBAL (^ 3 -V), Gen. 421. t See Cainites, § ii. 

JUBILEE, or JUBILE, THE YEAR OF. Accord- 
ing to Lev. 258-55, at the completion of seven sabbaths 
of years, the trumpet of the jubilee 
( (rwnn nai^) is to be sounded 
‘throughout the land,' on the tenth 
day of the seventh month — i.e., on the great day of 
atonement. The fiftieth year thus announced is to be 
* hallowed, ’ — i. e . , liberty (nn) is to be proclaimed every- 
where to every one, and the people are to return 4 every 
man unto his possession and unto his family.' The 
year in other respects is to resemble the sabbatical 
year ; there is to be no sowing, nor reaping that which 
grows of itself, nor gathering of grapes (Lev. 25 8-12). 
To come to fuller detail, — as regards real property 
(Lev. 2513-34), the law is that if any Hebrew under 
pressure of necessity shall alienate his property he is to 
get for it a sum of money reckoned according to the 
number of harvests to be reaped between the date of 
alienation and the first jubilee year ; should he or any 
relation desire to redeem the property before the jubilee, 
this can always be done by repaying the value of the 
harvests between the redemption and the jubilee. The 
fundamental principle is that * the land shall not be sold 
so as to be quite cut off, for it is mine, and ye are 
strangers and sojourners with me.’ The same rule 
applies to dwelling-houses of unwalled villages. The 
case is different, however, as regards dwelling-houses 
in walled cities. These may be redeemed within a year 
after transfer ; but if not redeemed within that period 
they continue permanently in possession of the purchaser. 
An exception to this last rule is made for the houses of 
the Levites in the Levitical cities. As regards property 
in slaves (Lev. 2539-55), the Hebrew whom necessity 
has compelled to sell himself into the service of his 
brother Hebrew is to be treated as a hired servant and 
a sojourner, and to be released absolutely at the jubilee 
(w. 39-43) ; non- Hebrew bondmen on the other hand 
are to be bondmen for ever {w. 44-46). The Hebrew, 
however, who has sold himself to a stranger or sojourner 
is entitled to freedom at the year of jubilee, and further 
is at any time redeemable by any of his kindred, — the 
redemption price being regulated by the number of 
years to run between the redemption and the jubilee, 
according to the ordinary wage of hired servants (w. 
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47-55)- In addition to these enactments Lev. 27 17-35 
gives a supplementary law regulating the price of - a 
piece of land that has been dedicated to God according 
to the distance in time between the date of the dedica- 
tion and the jubilee year, and also defining the circum- 
stances in which such a piece of land in the jubilee 
year either reverts to the original owner or permanently 
belongs to YahwA One further reference to the year 
of jubilee occurs in Nu. B64 in the law as to inherit- 
ance by daughters. 

As to origin, the law is plainly a growth out of the 
law of the Sabbath. The foundations of Lev. 25 are 
4 /w 4 laid in the ancient provisions of the Book 
dk of ^ Covenant (Ex. 21 a/. 2Ziof.) and in 
oate, Owe- Deuteronomy. The Book of the Covenant 
enjoined that the land should lie fallow and Hebrew 
slaves be liberated in the seventh year ; Dt. required in 
addition the remission of debts (see Sabbatical Year). 
These regulations are in Lev. 25 carried over to the 
fiftieth year and amplified. The choice of the fiftieth 
to be the sacred year is evidently in parallelism with 
the feast of Pentecost which is the closing day after the 
seven weeks of harvest. 

As to the date of the law, this much at least has to 
be observed, that no evidence of its existence has 
reached us from pre-exilic times. Certainly in 
Jeremiah's time the law acknowledged by the prophets 
was that described in Deut. 15 , according to which the 
rights of Hebrew slave-holders over their compatriots 
were invariably to cease seven years after they had 
been acquired. This appears to follow from Jer. 34 14 ; 
where note that Jeremiah uses the term -I’m ( w . 15 17, 
cp v . 8). Another important passage is Ezek. 46 16 /. , 
where there is indication of a law according to which 
* the prince ’ is at liberty to alienate in perpetuity any 
portion of his inheritance to his sons ; but if he give a 
gift of his inheritance to any other of his subjects, then 
the change of ownership holds good only till * the year 
of liberty ' (■frn.’T nw), after which the alienated property 
returns to its original possessor, the prince. Now since 
Jeremiah makes use of the same expression (-I’m) with 
reference to the liberation of the slaves in the seventh year 
it is exceedingly probable that Ezekiel also by -ymn 
means the seventh year. 

This view of the case gives additional probability to the 
conjecture of Kuenen (Hex. § 6, n. 28 d) and Wellhau- 
sen that originally Lev. 258 ff. also had reference to the 
seventh year. For the law in its present form proves (cp 
Kue. l.c.) on careful examination to be a revision of an 
older form which probably belonged to H. Thus this 
last, besides the injunction about the year of fallow 
(Lev. 261-7), contained also a precept about the year of 
liberation (*rtmn mtf, Lev. 258^), by which it under- 
stood the seventh year as Jeremiah had done. That in 
the year of jubilee in its present form we are dealing 
with a purely theoretical development of the sabbath 
idea which was incapable of being reduced to practice 
becomes evident from the simple reflection that in the 
event of such a year being observed there would occur 
two consecutive years (the 49th and the 50th) in which 
absolutely nothing could be reaped, and a third (the 
51st) in which only some summer fruits could be ob- 
tained, sowing being prohibited in the fiftieth. This 
difficulty, which was perceived even by the author of 
Leviticus 25 himself (cp v. 32), has led many scholars 
to make the impossible assumption that the forty-ninth 
year is the year of jubilee (so, e.g. , Ew. Ant. Isr. 375, 
and Saalschtltz, Arch. 2 339, following older writers such 
as Scaliger, Petavius, and others). In order to meet 
the difficulty Riehm (HWBF), 1 751^ ) regards the com- 
mand about the land lying fallow as one that was 
originally foreign to the law of the year of Jubilee and 
one that was never in force. This last character, how- 
ever, belongs to the whole institution, not merely to 
this particular part of it For the post -exilic period 
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also we have evidence of the non-observance of the 
law. The Talmudists and Rabbins are unanimous that 


although the jubilee-years were reckoned they were not 
observed. 


As regards the meaning of the name ‘jubilee’ TUB 5 , 

or simply Saji', ivtouTbs a $ 4 <nt*s or ctyeffic, annus jubileei or 
jubi Ictus), authorities are not agreed. According to Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 12 3), it means eXtvO *p£a ; but the use of the word Sj*, 
in Ex. 19 13 Josh. 6 5, makes it probable that the name is de- 
rived from the trumpet sound with which the jubilee was to be 
proclaimed ; and it is not impossible that the old Jewish tradi- 
tional view is right when it says that means a ram — for which 
there is a probable confirmation in Phoenician— and then, by 
abbreviation for ^3* pp> a trumpet of ram’s horn. See Dillmann 
on Ex. 1913. 7pVn nitf would thus mean the year that is 


ushered in by the blowing of the ram’s horn (Lev. 25 9). 

For the earlier literature see Dillm. Ex. u. Lev.P) 603; 
Winer, RWB, art. ‘Jubeliahr’: and PEE, art. ‘ Sabbatjahr. ’ 
Recent authorities are Saalschf 


Symb. 2 
ArchA*) 

/- C95); 


hfitz. Arch. 2 224.4 


Bahr, 


601 ff. ; Ew., Ant. 0/ Isr. rta ff. ; De Wette, 
, Keil, BibL Arch.d 2 ) (’75); Weflh. Prol. (®) 116 

, ler, art. ‘Sabbatjahr,’ in PRE\ Riehm, HWB(§ t 

art. ‘ Jobeljahr ’ ; Benzinger HA 474 [’94] ; Nowack, HA 2 165- 
172 [W- W.R.S. — I.B. 


JUCAL p?V), Jer. 38 1. See Jehucal. 


JUDA, RV Judah, City of (Lk. 1 39). See Juttah ; 
Zacharias, IO. 

JUDA (ioyAa [Ti. WH]), 1. Mk. 63, RV Judas 

(q.v.). 

2. (i«8a [TL WH]) Lk. 8 26, RV Joda. 

3. Lk. 3 30, RV Judas (q.v.). 

4. Lk. 8 33, RV Judah. See Genealogies it, | 3/ 

JUDAEA (ioy^AIA [BRA, etc., cod. 87 V; Ti. 
WH] = .TT)rr* in Ezra 1 2 in Ezra and 

in Dan. [@] and Dan. [Theod. ] ; in Macc. as well as 
in Ezra-Neh. we find both ioyAaia and ioy^a)- The 
name of the region occupied by the reorganized Jewish 
community in the Persian, Greek, and Roman periods, 
but extended by Lk. to the whole of W. Palestine (Lk. 

4 44 [?] 23 s Acts 2 9 10 37 etc. ). 

The limits of Judaea as a province varied at different 
periods. In the time of Jonathan the Maccabee (145 
B.c.) three tetrarchies of Samaria (Aphaerema [see 
Ephraim, ii.], Lydda, and Ramathaim) were added to 
Judaea (1 Macc. 10 30 38 11 34); Judas himself had 
already expelled the Edomites from Hebron ( 1 Macc. 

5 65). According to Josephus (BJ iii. 3 5), Judaea ex- 
tended from Anuath-Borkaeos (Avovadov Bopxcuos, now 
Berkit ; PEFQ , '81, p. 48) in the N. to a village called 
Jordas ( Tell * Arad ?) near Arabia on the S., and from 
Joppa on the W. to the Jordan on the E. The sea-coast, 
as far as Ptolemais (Acre), with the exception of Jamnia 
and Joppa, belonged to Judaea, and according to Ptolemy 
(v. I69) some districts beyond Jordan. The latter 
statement, however, is not to be adduced in illustration 
of Mt. 19 1 (‘the borders of Judaea beyond Jordan'), 1 
because here Mk. 10 1 (Ti. WH) contains the obviously 
correct reading, xoi ripav roO T opddvov, ‘ that is, 
[first of all] the region beyond Jordan' (cp Mk. 11 x, 
‘unto Jerusalem and unto Bethany’). It should be 
noticed, too, that Josephus mentions no trans-Jordanic 
toparchy. On the death of Herod, Judaea, with 
Samaria and Idumaea, fell to the lot of Archelaus, as 
ethnarch ; but on Archelaus' deposition his territory was 
annexed to the Roman Province of Syria (see Israel, 
§ 89). In the fifth century Judaea became part of the 
division called Palcestina Prima. 

Four of the eleven Judaean toparchies mentioned by Josephus 
and Eusebius are referred to in the Talmud, — Daroma, Gerantica, 
Gabalena, and Sarona. 8 Daroma. which corresponds to the 
biblical Negeb (see Onk. Dt. 84 3), had for its centre Lod or 
Lydda, so that the name Daroma is often used in the Talmud 
instead of Lod. The Arabs limited the application to a place 
near Gaza [q.v.) — the Daroma of the Crusaders. The meaning 
of the other names is clear. 

The Judaean table-land is otherwise known as the 
‘ hili-country of Judah ’ ; but Judaea is not confined to 

1 As in Hastings' DB 2 792 a. 

8 Neub. Giogr. du Taim. 62 ff. 
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this high region ; there are districts outside of it which 
can boast of more varied scenery and of hardly less 
historical interest 1 There is first that wonderful de- 
pression which bounds Judaea on the E. — the lower 
Jordan valley and the Dead Sea, beyond which rises 
the precipitous wall of the mountains of Moab. The 
three roads into Judaea on this side start from the three 
oases, Jericho, *Ain Feljja, and ‘Ain Jidi. 

Next, the southern border must be studied, not, 
however, here, but in dealing with that extensive and 
but lately explored region — the Negeb (q.v . ). Then, 
for the western boundary we have — ideally the Mediter- 
ranean — but really, except at intervals, the edge of the 
great plateau itself. The low-hills of the Shfiphelah [low- 
land] are separated from the compact range to the E. by a 
long series of valleys running S. from Aijalon. This is 
the western barrier of the hill-country. It is penetrated 
by a number of defiles, which provide excellent cover 
for defenders, and opportunity for ambushes and sur- 
prises. The importance of Beth-zur (cp Beth-zur, 
Kirjath-sepher) arises from the fact that it is the one 
fortress on the W. flank of Judaea, S. of Aijalon, 
which the physical conditions make possible. In 
conclusion, the last ten miles of the Judaean plateau on 
the north form a frontier which was the most accessible 
side of the Judaean territory, but was well protected by 
the fortresses of Benjamin. See further, Judah ; 
Judah, Hill Country of ; Benjamin, Jordan, 
Negeb, Shephelah, Palestine. 


JUDAH (iTTirP; ioyMc) [BADEL] ; Ass. 
Ia- u-du). For the gentilic see Jew. 

i. Judah (Y6hudah), the eponym of the tribe of 
Judah, is represented as the fourth son of Jacob by 
1 Name Leah, bom at Haran (Gen. 29 35). J ex- 
‘ * plains the meaning thus, 'And she said, 

“Now will I praise Yahw6” ; therefore she called his 
name Judah (Yehudah) ' ; the saying in Gen. 498 starts 
from the same favourite Volksetymologie. We may 
presume, however, that the name (like Isaac, Jacob, 
and Israel) is a popular adaptation of some fuller form, 
perhaps Abihud or Ahihud (whence Ehud). It does 
not, so far as we know, occur in the Amama tablets. 
Tiele, indeed, thought we might read it in a letter of 
Rib-addi of Gebal 2 (Am. Tab. no. 8642) ; but Winckler 
reads here Jada. 

One of the most striking characteristics of J is the 
interest which this writer, or school of writers, takes in 
o T a<raTwia J uda h- That in J Judah takes the place 
?* -j* . assigned to his brother Reuben (closely 

111 * connected with Judah, see § 3) in E in 

the Joseph -story, has been noticed elsewhere (see 
Joseph ii. , § 3). According to Gen. 3 ^ 7 ’ Judah went to 
Adullam (?) and married the daughter of a Canaanite (?) 
named Shua ( = Sheba) ; his three sons were called, Er, 
Onan, and Shelah. The first-born was married by Judah 
to Tamar (?) ; but Er and Onan were wicked, and were 
slain by Yahwfc. As Tamar was not given to the third 
son Shelah, she found an expedient to become the 
mother of two sons, Peres (?) and Zerah, by Judah. 
The other legends relative to Judah (Judges, Samuel) 
will be most conveniently referred to in § 3. The 
genealogies of Judah in 1 Ch. 4 1-23 will not be con- 
sidered here. There is indeed much to reward a critical 
examination of the puzzles which they contain ; but to 
condense the results of the special articles in a really 
fruitful way would occupy too much space. See as 
specimens, Bithiah, Charashim, Hazelelponi, 
Jabez, Jashubi-lehem, Shobal. 

It is usually thought that by a special piece of good 
Oris* fortune we have in the legend of Gen. 38 , 
a wii just now described, a tradition respecting 
ana niBWiy. ^ development of the tribe of 

Judah. ‘ Reading the passage ethnologically we learn 

1 See GASm. HG chap. 18 . 

* Wildeboer, Theol. Studien , 1900, pp. 261/ 
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that Judah had established itself on the W. side of the 
“ Hill Country of Judah ” in the district of Timnah and 
Adullam, that the tribe allied itself to the Canaanites, but 
did not flourish till it united with the tribe of Tamar, which 
dwelt more to the south. ’ 1 According to Winckler, 2 
however, the story records in legendary form the con- 
quest of Baal-tamar, where was the sanctuary of the 
original tribe of Benjamin , by David, the leader of the 
Judahites. Baal-tamar, he thinks, was the place 
afterwards called, by a strange distortion of the name, 
Kirjath-jearim. This brings us face to face with more 
than one deep and difficult problem which this scholar 
has treated in a strikingly original manner (see Kirjath- 
jearim, Saul, Tamar). We shall return to Gen. 38 
later (§ 4, end) ; it is enough here to repeat that Tamar 
(-01, a word which in some other passages too has arisen 
through textual corruption) as a woman’s name is most 
probably a corruption of some popular shortened form 
of JfirahmS’ellth, just as ‘Ir hat-tfcmarim (EV ‘ the city 
of palm-trees ’) in Judg. 1 16 is probably a corruption of 
*Ir jerahme’el (see Jericho, § 2). It was union with 
the Jerhameelites (a tribe of Edomitish affinities) that 
gave vigour to the clan or tribe of Judah ; a similar 
cause seems to be assigned for the expansion of the 
Jacob-tribe (see Jacob, § 3), and also for the growth 
of the Isaac-tribe, Abraham representing the Jerah- 
meelites of Rehoboth, Sarah the Israelites or perhaps 
Jizrahelites (see Jacob, § 6). In the earliest times 
indeed Judah, Jerahmeel, Caleb, Kain (Kenites), and 
Simeon must have closely resembled each other, and 
probably we should add to the list Reuben, which (cp 
Gen. 46912 iCh. 4 i 63) had clans closely connected 
with those of Judah. It was not therefore altogether 
unnatural for the editor of Judg. 1 10 f. to ascribe to 
Judah the conquest of ' Hebron ’ or rather Rehoboth 
and of ' Debir’ or rather Beth-zur (see Kirjath- 
sepher) ; in reality these were the achievements of 
Caleb \g. v. ], which did not become one with Judah 
till the time of David. (On Judg. 1 16 see Kenites. ) 
All the tribes mentioned, including Judah, seem to have 
adhered for a long time to a nomadic or semi-nomadic 
mode of life ; a large part of the Jerahmeelites remained 
nomads quite late (see Amalek, Ham ii. , Jerahmeel, 
Saul). It may be remarked here that Reuben (Reubel? 
see Reuben) very possibly derives its name from 
Jerahme’el. 

The leader who brought about, at least to a consider- 
able extent, the union of these different clans (so far as 
rja they were in his neighbourhood at the time 
of his operations) all of which were outside 
the Israelitish territory, was David. The steps by 
which he reached his proud position at the head of a 
great inland Palestinian kingdom require renewed in- 
vestigation. He was himself probably a Calebite of 
Bethuel or Beth-zur — i.e. , ‘Debir’ or Kirjath- 
sepher [g. v. ]. His sister Abigail bears the same 
name as the former wife of Nabal, which probably is 
really a tribal name ; this might suggest that David's 
family was aware of a connection with another family 
called Abigail (or Abihail) settled near Carmel ( = 
Jerahmeel) and Jezreel (cp David, § 1, n. 2, Saul, 
§ 4, and see below), though it is true that Abigail and 
Abihail are ultimately traceable to Jerahmeel. If so, 
like his sister, David strengthened the connection with 
Jezreel by marriage (see Nabal). In spite of all this 
neither Caleb nor Jerahmeel supplied the name of the 
great tribe produced by a combination of smaller tribes 
— but Judah. No doubt Judah had already been 
extending its influence (cp Gen. 38 ), so that David only 
recognised and acted upon accomplished facts. But it 
was at first only a small Judah that accepted David as 
its leader and prince (cp 1 S. 30 26-31, where note that 
the conquest of ‘ Hebron ’ or rather Rehoboth is 
presupposed), nor can we say with documentary pre- 

1 Cp Wildeboer, 259 f. 

2 GI 2 104. 
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cision how David became possessed of the territory 
between the original southern border of Benjamin and 
the northern limit of the Negeb (see Negeb). We 
need not therefore hesitate to accept Winckler’s very 
plausible view that the present narrative of David's 
adventures during his * outlaw period* is based upon 
earlier traditions of a struggle on David's part for the 
possession of the later Judahite territory. Winckler’s 
interpretation of the details will of course be liable to 
criticism, partly from the inherent difficulty of the 
historical problems, but chiefly from the fact that his 
textual criticism is not as thorough and methodical as 
could be wished. 

According to Winckler the ‘ Cherethites ’and ‘ Pelethites ’ are 
those semi-nomad rentes of the Negeb to which David by his 
•origin belonged ; their chief town was Ziklag, from which as a 
•centre they went about making raids under David’s leadership. 
This can hardly be accepted. Though temporarily on friendly 
terms with the 'Cherethites ' and ‘ Pelethites 1 David (a searching 
textual criticism suggests) was afterwards at war with these tribes 
(*.*., confederations of dans) ; at a later time again he made 
friends with them (see Pelethites). N or does the text we adopt 
favour the view that ‘ Ziklag ’ was the chief town either of the 
4 Cherethites ’ or of the * Pelethites.’ Winckler is also of opinion 
that in the present narrative of David’s earlier career (which is 
admittedly of composite origin) there have been brought together 
two widely different legends { one of which gave Adullam (a place 
in the later Judahite territory) as David’s original base of 
operations, and the other ’Ziklag’ in the land of Mu$ri (see 
Mizraim, § a b) y to which region Achish (who is represented as 
having been for a time David’s liege lord) must also have 
belonged. Of these two traditions the latter, Winckler thinks, 
is die original and sole authentic ode. Independently, the 
present writer has arrived at similar but much more definite 
conclusions on certain points, and the same method which has 
enabled him to reach greater definiteness on these points has 
led him to conclusions on points of detail which seem adverse to 
•other parts of Winckler’s theory. 

As we have said, David was probably not (as Winckler 
represents) a Musrite, but a Calebite ; not ' Ziklag ’ 
(Halusah), but * Debir ’ (see above) was his home. We 
cannot put on one side the Bethlehem-tradition quite as 
readily as Winckler does. ' Beth-lehem ’ must spring 
from some more possible name ; that name is found — 
it is Bethuel. 

It may be left an open question, however, whether both Beth- 
lehem and Bethuel (or Bethel) are not broken down forms of a 
primitive Beth- Jerahmeel. This would account for ‘ Ephrathite ’ 
m x S .17 ia, on which name (=Jerahmeelite) see Ramathaim- 
zophim. 

Similarly, though ' Adullam ’ is certainly not David’s 
true starting-point, the name did not spring from the 
brain of a tradition-monger; □ l ny, ‘Adullam,’ may 
be a corruption of ^oro, ‘Carmel.* Carmel was in a 
region friendly to David’s family ; it is surely a plausible 
view, that David, if he was a native of * Debir ’ (Kiijath- 
sepher), and closely allied with the clans of Jezreel and 
Carmel, took Carmel as his earliest base of operations. 
Nor is there any inconsistency between this tradition 
and the ‘Ziklag’ tradition. Until David gave practical 
•effect to his aspiration after the imperial throne of an 
expanded Israel there was no reason why he should not 
be on the most friendly terms with the chieftains of 
Musrite tribes like the 'Cherethites* and ‘Pelethites.’ 
There is a striking little narrative in i S. 223-5 which 
throws some light on this (and so indeed, rightly under- 
stood, does the story in Gen. 38 ). From the fort (not 
cave) of Carmel (not Adullam) David, we are told, took 
his father and mother to ' Mizpeh of Moab ’ (rather to 
Misrephath of Musur, see Zarephath), and confided 
them to the care of the king or, as we might say, 
chieftain (see King). There his parents found a safe 
asylum, all the time that he was in the fort of Carmel 
It should be noticed that Carmel is already a Judahite 
place. 'Abide not in Misrephath* (read, not rmxD, 
but nsmo) ; * depart, and get thee into the land of 
Judah,' says Gad the 'prophet* (see Gad ii.). So 
David leaves Musur, and proceeds to the fort of Carmel 
('Adullam ’) ; see Hareth. 

We must now return to Gen. 88, assuming here the 
corruptions of the text mentioned under Tamar. A 
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Judahite family settles at Carmel 1 (not Adullam). A 
fusion with the Maonites was attempted, but had less 
prosperous results than a JerahmeeUte alliance. The 
two clans which arose in consequence were called 
respectively S&rgphath and Zerah. This seems to be a 
record of the friendly intercourse between David when 
at Carmel and the Musrites of Sarephath. 

We conclude then that David made Carmel his base 
of operations for the conquest of territory for an 
B Ttovid’a en * ar 8 e ^ tribe °f Judah. He established 
himself for a time in Ke’ilah, but found it 
P* 0 ® 1 **** necessary to retire, first to the wilderness of 
Ziph, and then to that of En-lcadesh (not En-gedi ; see 
Kadesh), where he was dfertainly in the land of Musri. 
From Kadesh we may presume that he made his way 
to Rehoboth [g.v.], by favour of whose chieftain 
Achish, or perhaps rather Nahash (who, be it noted, 
worships Yahw6, 1 S. 296 ), he found new headquarters 
at Halusah (see Ziklag). It was from this place that 
he obtained his great warrior Benaiah (see Jekabzeel) 
and raided those parts of the Negeb which did not 
belong to the Rehobothites and Zarephathites. Mean- 
time the Zarephathites were doing great mischief to 
Saul’s kingdom by their incursions (cp especially 1 S. 
23 28 28 i/ ), and, if our treatment of the text is sound, 
Saul met his death bravely struggling with them on the 
ridge of hills near Carmel or Jerahmeel (see Saul, § 4). 
It is possibly to the following period that David’s acquisi- 
tion of a chieftainship in the Carmelite district 2 is to be 
assigned ; this helps to account for his elevation to a 
greater position at Hebron * (the reading ' Hebron ’ 
may be safely accepted). This, however, was not 
agreeable to the Zarephathites, and a fierce conflict 
broke out between them and the new-made king. 
David, however, became the victor, 4 ' Gob ’ and ‘ Gath * 
in 2 S. 21 15-22 being corrupt fragments of 4 Rehoboth,’ 5 
and ' Rephaim ’ and ' Baalperasim * in 2 S. 5 18 20 22 
of Jerahme’elim and Baal-Sarephathim respectively; 
see also Judg. 1 10. After this, the Rehobothites and 
the Sarephathites became David’s faithful servants ; in 
this character their names have come down to us as 
‘Cherethites’ and ‘Pelethites.’ See Pelethites, 
Rehoboth, Zarephath. 

It required doubtless a harder struggle to overcome 
the resistance of Abner, the general of Ishbosheth (or 
rather perhaps Mahriel ; see Mephibosheth, § i), 
whom Winckler, perhaps rightly, regards as having 
been in the first instance king of ‘all Israel’ (2S. 29). 
The conquest of Jerusalem [g.v. , § 13^] was the neces- 
sary preliminary of this. Being taken by David himself 
from the Jebusites, it formed originally no part of the tribe 
of Judah ; but its possession secured the continuance of 
the family of David on the throne of Judah, and in 
Josh. 1563 (R je ) it is represented as half-Judahite, 
half-Jebusite. On Solomon’s supposed exclusion of 
Judah from the departmental division of his kingdom 
see Solomon, Taxation, and cp Kittel on 1 K. 49/ 

The tribe of Judah is referred to twice in the NT 
(Heb. 7 14 Rev. 7 5) ; but the references require no 
comment. 

The isolation of Judah is its nyjst notable geographical 

1 Note that Timnah (v. 12) is mentioned in Josh. 16 55-57 in 
the same group) with Maon, Carmel, and Ziph (which name 
underlies * Chezib ’ in Gen. 88 5). 

* He was probably ‘ prince of Abihail ’ (x S. 26 3, crit. emend.). 
See Nabal. 

8 The supposed reference to David as ‘head of Caleb’ after 
he had removed to Hebron can hardly be maintained (see 
Nabal). Tradition rightly describes him as a melek ('king,’ 
* chieftain ’X 

4 This may he implied too in the story of Perez-uzzah and 
Obbd-bdom the ' Gittite’ (Rehobothite) in 3 S. 6 . Perhaps too 
the ‘ Rabbath - bn€ • Ammon ’ of 2 S. 1226 ff. should rather be 
‘ Rehoboth -bn«-J erahmeel ’ (cp Rehoboth, and see Crit. Bib.). 

6 In this connection it may he noted that in the earlier and 
much briefer story on which z S. 17 isprobably based, ' Goliath 
of Gath ’ was probably ' Goliath of Rehoboth,’ ‘ the valley of 
Elah ’ (rrVicn) was ‘ the valley of Jerahmeel,’ and ' Bethlehem- 
judah ’ was ‘ Bethel-judah.’ 
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JUDAH, HILL-COUNTRY OF 


characteristic. Its boundaries are given in Josh. 15i-ia 

«. Ckmeterigtlot • ; but these of course have no 

* relation to the pre-Davidic period. 
gMgrapUeal The N. boundary coincide with 
the S. boundary of Benjamin ; only it is given with 
greater fulness. On the E. the boundary is the Dead 
Sea ; on the W. the Mediterranean ; on the S. a line 
drawn from the southern tongue of the Dead Sea to the 
Nahal Misraim (rather Misrim ; see Egypt, Brook 
op), and passing by the ascent of Akrabbim, Zin, 
Kadesh-barnea, and other places (consult Hazar- 
addar, Hezron, Karkaa). The idealizing tendeqcy 
of P comes out in his inclusion of Philistia within Judahite 
territory. There is an inconsistency with regard to 
Kirjath-jearim, which Judg. 18 12 and Josh. 15 60 make 
Judahite, whilst Josh 18 28 apparently assigns it to 
Benjamin (cp Kirjath-jearim) ; also with regard to 
Jerusalem [q.v . , § 13]. It should be noticed that in 
the earlier narratives we hear of Lehi (Judg. 169) and 
Adullam (i S. 225, see above), or rather Carmel, as 
belonging to Judah ; we also read of a Negeb of Judah 
(1 S. 27 10; see Negeb). The natural divisions of the 
territory are — the Negeb, the Shephelah, and the 
Wilderness of Judah (see Desert, § 2 [3] and § 3 [3]). It 
is urgently necessary to get a clear idea of each of these 
without which the full significance of many OT passages 
will be missed. As to the names in Josh. 1 5 20-62 reference 
must also be made to special articles. Some progress 
has doubtless been made in settling the readings (which 
in MT are often incorrect), and consequently many 
current identifications have not improbably been criticised 
in the present work with effect ; but much uncertainty 
still attaches to many of the details (see e.g. the names 
of places on the S. boundary). 

Judah is not to be blamed for indifference to the 
great struggle celebrated in Judg. 5 ; a tribe of Judah 

7 Racial dld not at ^ at dme ex * st - * n Dt. 337 (in 
* the 4 Blessing of Moses ’), however, we meet 
with a prayer that Yah we would bring Judah 4 to his 
people,' — i. e . , that the great schism might be healed, 
and Judah reincorporated into the people of Israel ; it 
is the saying of a N. Israelite. The 4 Blessing of Jacob ' 
(Gen. 499 11 1 ) celebrates the fierceness and victorious 
might of Judah and at the same time its appreciation 
of the natural advantages of its land (Judah was a 
vine-country ; cp Joel I7/, 8 [4 ]i 8 2 Ch. 26 10, and 
Hebron, § 3). Later history exhibits this tribe as 
tenacious, conservative, and even fanatical — character- 
istics perhaps not wholly unconnected with its Edomitish 
and N. Arabian affinities. 

The two 4 Blessings ’ just referred to are the only 
pre-exilic poetical passages in which the name Yfihudah 
_ _ occurs ; even in the exilic and post- 

8. U«6 01 ex iiic poetry it is very rare. Among the 

namo * prophets it is Jeremiah who uses the term 
most frequently, though the abundance of interpolations 
in his book makes it difficult to estimate the exact 
numbers. The examination of the historical books 
leads to some interesting results. The phrase bne 
Yehudah occurs in Judg. 18/. 16 2 S. 1 18 21 2 1 Ch. 
12a6 2 Ch. IO17 25x2 28 10 816 Neh. 11 4 25 13i6 Dan. 
16; also in Jer. 730 32303a [L. 433], Joel3[4]68i9 
Ob. 12. But some of these occurrences are of small 


account, being due to glosses, and 2 S. 1 18 is strongly 
corrupt (see J asher, Book of, § 2). The phrase beth 
Yehudah is not much commoner. Yehddah is, of 
course, frequent. According to Staerk, 2 it may be 
inferred from the use of 4 Israel and ludah ’ in passages 
like a S. 8 10 11 xi and 1 K. 232 that there was a sense of 
the inner opposition between north and south before the 
separation of the kingdoms. 

The above article on a subject of great difficulty sums up 
some of the chief results of special artides. The reader will, of 


course, consult the histories of Israel, not forgetting the most 
recent — that of Winckler, to some of whose conclusions the 
above article rives an independent support. 

2. b. Senuah, Neh. 11 9, doubtless the same as Hodaviah, 2 
(q.v.). 

3. A Levitical family, according to the MT of Ezra 8 9= 
1 Esd. 6 58(Joda, itoSa [A]). Here, as in Neh. 12 8 («o$at [k*AJ), 
some would read Hodaviah [q.v. t no. 4] ; possibly, however, 
the original name was 'Tin (2 Sam. 2825, Harodite). See 
Genealogies i., f 7 [i]. 

4. A Levite (the above clan individualised?), Ezra 10 23 (to$o p. 
[B], te&o/ut [MAL])=x Esd. 9 23 (Judas, wovdos [BA]). 

5. A priest’s son, Neh* 12 36 (om. BKA). T. K. C. 

JUDAH, HILL-COUNTRY OF (rrjJ)n> “1 Hjtfpoj 
lovSa), RV Josh. 11 21 20 7 21 ix 2 Ch. 27 4» and virtu- 
ally Josh. 15 48 18 X2 Judg. 1 9 19 Jer. 32 44 83 13, or, 
of Judaea (Lk. I65, if dpetvf) t 9 js Touflafos), is the 
special term for a well-defined region to the north of 
what was called the Negeb [q.v.], some 25 miles long by 
12 to 17 broad, and from 2000 to 3000 feet above the 
sea. Under the title of Orine it forms the ninth of 
Pliny’s Judaean toparchies. 1 It has for its centre the 
ancient city of Hebron, between which and the Negeb 
there is a fertile plateau, 9 miles by 3, which forms 
a strong and agreeable contrast to the Judaean table- 
land in the north. It is of this table -land that 
travellers think when they speak of Judaea as a stony 
desolate region. Apart from some breaks in the 
plateau, which enjoy a rich vegetation, such as Bethany, 
the Valley of Hinnom, 'Ain Karim, the Wady Artas 
(see Conduits, § 3), the valleys near Bethlehem, and 
especially Hebron, the thinly covered limestone pro- 
duces a very dreary effect ; one cannot help pitying the 
few dwarf trees which wage a doubtful struggle for exist- 
ence with the boulders around them. 

Nevertheless the austerity of this region was not always 
nearly so unmitigated ; it did but call out the art and energy of 
man to counteract it. By a trained historic imagination we can 
recall some of the vanished glory, the traces of which, indeed, 
are multitudinous. One may wander for many miles in perfect 
solitude in a country of sheep and goats. But the hills are 
crowned with ruins, and the sides of the hills are terraced, and 
by the fountains are fragments of walls and heaps of stones which 
indicate the ancient homes of men. 

The greatest elevation in the hill-country of Judah is 
attained by the Siret el-bellaa (3370 ft.), which ter- 
minates a mountain-ridge between Halhul and Hebron. 
The chief valleys are the Wady Halil, which is joined 
by the valley of Hebron, and beginning NE. of 
Hebron, runs first southward, then south-westward, and 
finally unites with the Wady el-Milh (coming from the 
east), forming the Wady es-Seba. WNW. from 
Hebron begins the Wady el-Afranj, which runs NW. 
to join the Wady es-Sant at Ashdod. This is probably 
the ‘valley (x'i) northward from Mareshah ’ (2 Ch. 
14 xo ; see Zephathah) where Asa is said to have 
defeated the 4 Cushite ’ invaders. Farther south is the 
broad and fruitful Wady es-Sur, which first of all runs 
north, then turns westward, and under the name of the 
Wady es-Sant (see Elah, Valley of) cuts through 
the Shephelah. At Shuwgkeh (Socoh) is the point of 
junction of the Wady es-Sur and the Wady en-NajlL 
This and other wadies issue in a remarkable basin about 
30 mi|es long, which divides the mountains of Judah 
from the lower hills of the Shephelah. Towards the 
NW. this basin is drained by the broad and fertile 
Wady Sarar, which near the coast assumes the name 
Nahr Rtibln (see Jabneel). Not far from Tekoa is 
the great Wady ‘Arrub, where is the ruin called 
Bereikut, in the name of which some find an echo of 
the Berachah of 1 Ch. 20 26 (see Berachah, Valley 
of). 

The Hebrew text of Josh. 15 48-60 reckons as belonging to 
this region thirty-eight cities, some of which can be identified 
with obvious certainty, such as Eshtemoh, Beth - Tappuah, 
Hebron, Maon, Carmel, Ziph, Juttah, Zanoah, Halhul, Beth- 


1 On v. xo, which seems to interrupt the connection, see 1 NH 9 15 ; in the list of Jos. '{BJ iii. 85), En-gaddi is the 

Shiloh. corresponding name. Schick (ZDPV 22 83 [ool) 4 ventures 

2 Studitn xur Relig. u. Sprackgesch. des AUenTest. C99), 9a to suppose a confusion between En-gedi and *Ain Kflrim. 
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JUDAH, KINGDOM OP 

zur. There are also, however, places which are omitted in 
MT, but have an undeniable claim to be included in the list ; 
and 9 , after Josh. 15 59, actually gives eleven names which (see 
Di.) must have belonged to the original list. All the cities 
mentioned here by 9 lay, no doubt, immediately south of 
Jerusalem; among them are the well-known places Tekoa, 
Bethlehem, 'Ain Karim (see Beth-haccerem) and Bittir (see 
BetherX 

JUDAH, KINGDOM OF. See Israel, §§ 28-45. 

JUDAH, THE PROVINCE OF W), 

Ezra 58 RV, AV . . . Judea. 

JUDAH UPON [RV AT] JORDAN ft T£n 

the eastern limit of the territory of Naphtali ( Josh. 19 34 ; 
© BA simply o lOpAANHC, lOyA* O I-). suggesting 
that a district in the N. by the Jordan belonged to 
Judah. Evidently the text is corrupt. Read pn*^. ‘ and 
(reaches) to the Jordan ’ (Gra. ). This was written twice, 
and one of the ‘Jordans' was wrongly emended into 
‘Judah.’ For a similar case in the Gk. of Jn. 825 see 
John the Baptist, § 6. 

Ewald {Hist. 2 391) would read JTVH IV1333, ‘(reaches) to 
Chinneroth of Jordan,’ and interpret this phrase on the analogy 
of the phrase * all Chinneroth ’ in 1 K. 15 20 as meaning the W . 
shore of the Sea of Galilee (see Chinneroth). Another sug- 

f estion is to emend jrnmj into T3 ‘ (to) the side (of) ’ ; cp 
feub. Gfogr. 224. Neither is satisfactory. T. K. C. 

JUDAS (lOyA&C 1 [AKVL], the Gk. form of the Heb. 
Judah [q.v.]). 

1. 1 Esd. 823 (ajovSaf [BA]); see Judah, 4. 

2. The third son of Mattathias, called puucKafialos (1 Macc. 
2 4), see Maccabees i., § 4 ; called tovAov [A in 1 Macc. 4 13]. 

3. Son of Chalphi, called t toSas [A in 1 Macc. 138], a Jewish 
general under Jonathan (1 Macc. 11 70). 

4. Son of Simon (1 Macc. 16 2 fr). See Maccabees i., f 6. 

5. One, evidently holding a high position in Jerusalem, who 
took part in sending a letter to Aristobulus \q.v.) (2 Macc. 
1 10). Though identified with the Essene (cp Jos. BJ i. 8 5) he 
is more probably the same as no. 2. 

6. Lk. 830, Mt. \*f. [RV Judah] ; see Judah, i. 

7. Judas of James (loijdas laKwftov) [Ti. WH], one 
of the twelve apostles according to Lk. 6 16 and Acts 1 13, 
though not according to the lists in Mt. and Mk. , where 
his place is taken by Thaddasus. He is, without doubt, 
the ‘ Judas not Iscariot ’ of the Fourth Gospel (Jn. 14 22), 
who asked Jesus the question : * Lord, what is come to 
pass that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not 
unto the world ? ’ The expression 4 Judas of James ’ is 
most naturally and usually understood as meaning ‘ son 
of James’ ; but it can be interpreted as meaning ‘ brother 
of James,’ and this is the sense in which it has been 
taken by the author of the epistle of Jude (q. v. ). 

Ecclesiastical tradition very early began its attempts to 
harmonise the four lists of the twelve apostles, and one of the 
results (since Origen) was the identification of ‘ Judas of James ’ 
with Thaddaeus ; in late Syriac legend he appears as Judas 
Thaddaeus and is the apostle of Syria and Mesopotamia, ulti- 
mately suffering martyrdom by stoning at Berytus or Aradus. 
The similar Armenian legend claims him also for Armenia. In 
the Roman Breviary (Oct. 28), ‘ Thaddaeus, qui et Judas Jacobi 
appellatur in Evangelio, unius ex Catholicis Epistolis scriptor ’ 
is said to have evangelized Mesopotamia and afterwards to nave 
accompanied Simon the Cananaean into Persia where they 
crowned a successful ministry by suffering a glorious martyrdom 
together. It is worthy of particular notice, however, that the 
oldest Syrian (Edessene) legend, which goes back to the 
second (?) century, identifies Judas Jacobi with Thomas (see 
Eus. HE 1 13 ; ‘After Jesus was ascended, Judas Thomas sent 
to him [Abgarus] Thaddaeus the apostle, one of the Seventy ’X 
8. Judas, Mk. 6 3, see Clopas. 

9. Judas Iscariot (ioyAac o ickapicothc [Mt. 

10 4], iovt. l<tk. [Mt. 26x4], tov£. 6 KaXovfxeytK uncap. [Lk. 223], 
ft. TKapuoO [Mk. 8 19 14 10 Lk. 6 16], [6] iovS. trifiiovos 
uncapiuTOv [Jn. 6 71 13 26], iovS. ori/uunvo? uneapuorrfi [Jn. 18 2: 
not 124, as TR], totto. 6 uric. [Jn.124; cpl422, 101/8., ovx o 
uncap.}. In jn. 671 k gives im Kapvwrov ; so D in Jn.124 
I8226, but in 1422 6 airo gap. In Mt.l0 4 26x4 Mk.l4io D 
gives (ncapuoTws ; in Lk. 223 urKapuoS; in Mk. 819 Llc.6x6 
Jn. 67 tncapunO). 

Thrice in the Fourth Gospel (Jn. 671 18 2 26) Judas is 
1 Name the son of Simon, which may well be 

a genuine tradition. 

1 Also uaSat i Macc. 18 8 [A], and «©vAo« 1 Macc. 4 13 [A], the 
latter a corruption in the Gk. 
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As for the name 1 Iscariot ’ (twice applied to the' father o£ 
Judas, Jn. 671 18 26), there is a well-supported reading in Jn., 
airo Kapvarrov, which, according to Zahn and Nestle, 1 confirms 
the view that uncapuoS and uncapuairfs proceed from the Hebrew 
designation iVinjp S^K, ‘ a man of Kerioth ’ ; cp ’Io-ro/Soc, Jos. 
Ant. vii. 6x = 3 , IO tf'R, 2 S. 106 8 (®» eurrwjB). We should, 
however, have expected airo Kepu*0 ; -errov suggests that the 


a plausible view that uncapuoTris is derived from Ish-kerioth, ‘ a 
man of Kerioth.' Such formations of names continued to be 
used, as Dalman sho ws, in spite of the predominance of Aramaic. 
Most scholars consider Judas to have been a native of the 
Kerioth mentioned in Josh. 15 25 1 hut mnp, kirlyyoth, in this 
passage means ‘ group of places ’ (see Hazor, 4), and the spot or 
district intended did not belong to Judaea. S Keim and Well- 
hausen therefore prefer the Korea (Kerioth) of Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 8 4, etc., which was a beautifully situated place N. of Kara 
Sarfabeh (see ZarethanX Since, however, the evangelists them- 
selves find the name so unintelligible, how much more natural 
is it to suspect that it may have been incorrectly transmitted 
(cp Boanerges, Kananaios (f), Bar-jona) ! If so, we may not un- 
reasonably conjecture that the true name is Tepixconfc, 1 a man 
of Jericho.’ It would readily be remembered that one of the 
disciples came from Jericho. Cp Jericho, $ 7. 

Of the early history of Judas nothing is told us. We 
know, however, that he was one of those whom the 

„ . Preacher of the Kingdom of Heaven drew 

2. Notices in to himself by the power of his will to be 
synoptics. b - s com p an i ons an d assistants. ‘ And he 
goes up into the mountain (els rb 6 pos), and calls to 
him whom he himself would, and they went unto him ‘ 
(Mk. 313) ; the oOs ijdeXev ai jt 6 s assures us that every 
one of the persons named was specially chosen by Jesus. 
Twelve are named ; three lists of the twelve are given, 
and in each of the three Judas stands last (Mt. IO4 Mk. 
3 19 Lk. 616 ; see Apostle, §1). Mt. and Mk. add, 
‘who also betrayed him’; Lk. adds, 'who became 
traitor ’ ( 5 s iytvero vpoboT-f}s). In the lists of Mt. and 
of Mk. the eleventh, and in that of Lk. the tenth, is 


Simon called 6 Kavavaios or fijAun) s. Farrar has 
offered the conjecture that this Simon was the father of 
Judas Iscariot, and it is certain that in Jn. (see § 1) 
Judas Iscariot is called the son of Simon. It is not 
likely, however, that both father and son would belong 
to the Twefve, and Simon was a very common name, 
whilst Kavavaios is very possibly a corruption of Kavaios 
('a man of Cana’), which would make this Simon a 
Galilaean. All that we can say is that Simon and 
Judas were probably companions whenever the Twelve 
were sent out ‘ by two and two ’ (Mk. 6 7). 

There is no list of the Twelve in the Fourth Gospel. 
In Jn. 671, however, we receive early notice that Judas 


3 . Notice in Jn. 


Iscariot was one of the Twelve, and 
that it was he who was destined to 


deliver up Jesus (Jn. 671). 

The notice (o5to? yap epeWev avrbv napaSiSovai , els C>v eic rwv 
SioSeKa) is suggested by a saying ascribed to Jesus (v. 70) ; 
* Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil 
(8iafloAos)? ' It adds but little, however, to the historical weight 
of the Synoptic tradition, and the saying in v. 70 appears to be 
inconsistent with the equal confidence in all the disciples shown 
by Jesus according to the Synoptic tradition — a confidence 
which is maintained unbroken till the last paschal meal 


The Fourth Evangelist further tells us (Jn. 124-6) that 
the destined traitor murmured at Mary’s costly gift of 
love at Bethany, when she took a pound of Spikenard 
[ q.v .] and anointed the feet of Jesus ; he also mentions 
as the secret cause^of this murmuring of Judas that he 
' was a thief, and having the box took away what was 
put therein.’ 

So at least the traditional text must be interpreted (on 
xAeimrs Ijv «cai to yXio<r<r6Kop.ov cywv 4 ra flaWdpeva e/Saora^ev) ; 
but the phraseology is very awkward, and it is strange that 
this habit of pilfering should be mentioned unless it were to 


1 Zahn, Einl. 2 56X ; Nestle, Philologica Sacra , 14. Cp the 
controversy between Nestle and Chase, Exp. T (9 140 189 240 
2 ®5-^)» ^ >ec * ’9 7 I Jan., Feb., Mar. ’98. 

2 Cp Dalman, Worte Jesn, 1 41. 

8 Wellh. Phar. u. Sadd. 152 ; Keim, Jesu von Naz. 2 225. 

4 So BDQL, etc. ; ii\*v icai (TR), AIIX, a purely literary 
correction, cp Jn. 18 29. The conjecture of Peerlkamp (?) ana 
Bakhuizen, c\ov, is not satisfactory. 
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account for the smallness of the sum which (Mt. at least says) 
tempted J udas to betray his master. It would seem that here there 
is a clear case of corruption, and that a very early editor of the 
text may have miscorrected the corrupt passage before him. 
Very possibly we should read, on x a ^ e7r ^ 5 Ka * ri> kolvov 
fktAkaimov e/SaoTa^e, 1 ‘ because he was a harsh man, and used 
to carry the common purse’ (jeon'. paX. as <5, Prov. 1 14). The 
statement about Judas is therefore worthy of more credit than it 
has sometimes received from advanced critics. It may be 
nearer to the oldest tradition than the vaguer statement of 
Mt. 268 Mk. 14 4 .2 

Weiss (. Leben Jesu , 2 443) cannot account for the imputation of 
thievish intentions to Judas in Jn. except on the theory that the 
apostle John had found out thefts committed by the greedy 
Judas, and Godet speaks of some one who has accused John of 
a personal hatred to Judas. The difficulties disappear if the 
reading proposed above is accepted. 

According to Mt. 2614-16 Mk. 14 io /., after the 
anointing in Bethany ‘ one of the twelve called Judas 

4. The * scar * ot ’ (Mt. ; nearly so Mk. ) went to the 
Betr&v&l priests and offered to betray Jesus to 

^ * them. On receiving their promise of 
‘money' (dpybpiov, Mk. ) or ‘thirty pieces of silver 
[shekels]’ (rpidKovra dpytipia, Mt. ), Judas sought for 
an opportunity to betray him. Lk. (223-6) altogether 
disconnects the transaction from the scene of the 
anointing. After noticing that every night Jesus camped 
out (ijtfXffero) on the Mount of Olives ( 21 37), which 
prepares the way for the notable statement in 2239, 
Lk. mentions that the passover was drawing near, and 
that the chief priests and scribes were seeking for a way 
to effect the destruction of Jesus. Then ‘ Satan entered 
into Judas, called Iscariot, of the number of the twelve’ ; 
the rest of the notice agrees with that of Mt. and Mk. 
Evidently the assumption that Satan had entered into 
Judas is a humane one : treason against the Holy 
One was too foul a crime for a disciple in his right 
mind to have committed. It should also be noticed 
that all the Synoptists (Mt. 17 22 Mk. 931 Lk. 944) 
mention that after Peter’s confession of Jesus’ Messiah - 
ship, Jesus spoke of his being ‘ delivered up into the 
hands of men. ’ Mt. says that the disciples were * very 
sorry ’ ; Mk. and Lk. that they ‘ understood not the 
saying.' We should never have guessed (nor did the 
apostles guess) that one of them was capable of com- 
mitting treason. 

Quite a different account is given in Jn. (132 18 21-30). 
Nothing is said of the visit of Judas to the chief priests 
k Annmmf an( * l ^ e P rom i se d payment of his 

. - treason, nor of his deliberate search for 

* an opportunity to betray Jesus. It was 
at the Last Supper that the hateful idea occurred to 
Judas, and it was inspired by the devil (13 2 27). Jesus 
openly declared (■ w . 10 18) that one of his chosen ones 
would * lift up his heel ’ against him, to fulfil the old 
scripture (Ps. 41 9). Yet he gave one more special 
proof of love to the traitor, and it was after this that 
Satan took full possession of his captive. 4 Therefore 
Jesus says to him, That thou doest, do quickly ’ ; Judas 
went out, ‘and it was night.’ It is a modification of 
the Synoptic tradition that we have here, though Lk. 
has already suggested it by his reference to Satan. It 
was not to any common temptation that at last Judas 
fell victim ; he was taken by storm. How, according 
to jn. , the original suggestion of treason (Jn. 13 2) was 
made plausible, there is no direct evidence to show. 
From Jn. 660-65, however, we infer that, according to 
the evangelist, Judas was one of those who entertained 
unspiritual views of Messiahship. When the last hope 

,5 and kox yAaxrcro are based upon a miswritten 

t ; KOfiov and e\uiv have come out of kolvov, and / 3 aA- 

Ko/xeva out of /SaAAavnov. yXjuax<rx>KOfiov was suggested by 
Jn. 18 29. j8 aK is one of Lk.’s words. 

2 Mt assigns the niggardly question, ‘To what purpose,’ etc., 
to the disciples ; Mk. to ‘ some (of the guests). Mt is evidently 
right In Lk. 7 36^ no mention is made of a murmuring 
against the lavishness of the sift of love. Certainly it would 
have spoiled Lk. ’s narrative to nave referred to this detail. Zahn 
(Einl. 2 517) thinks the view that there were two anointings not 
impossible. It is, at any rate, more in accordance with our 
experience elsewhere to suppose that two divergent forms of the 
same tradition were in circulation. 
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that Jesus would make himself king of Israel by force 
had vanished, the evangelist possibly considered that 
the love which Judas must formerly have had for Jesus 
diminished, and that finally under Satanic influence it 
turned into its opposite — hate. Godet regards the Johan- 
nine picture as more truly historical than that given by the 
Synoptists, on the ground that in the former the relations 
between Jesus and Judas ‘ form an organic part of the 
description of the repast, and are presented under the 
form of a series of historical shades and gradations. 11 A 
very different view is taken by Keim, and a critical student 
cannot fail to admit the force of Keim’s arguments. 

What, then, is the Synoptic description of the repast? 
It is the Paschal Supper that Jesus and the Twelve 

fi The naachal are eatin ^ J esus has seen through 
' Judas before this solemn evening, but 

pper. has mac j e no change in his demeanour 
towards him. Now, however, he announces the fact, 

‘ One of you will betray me, even he that eats with me. ’ 

‘ Is it I ? ’ asks each man sorrowfully. 4 It is one of the 
twelve, he that dips with me in the dish . . . Good 
were it for that man if he had not been bom' (Mk. 
14 17-21 ; cp Mt. 2620-24 Lk. 2221-23). The accounts 
do not entirely agree. It is only Mt. who expressly 
states that Judas the traitor also put the question, 4 Is 
it I ? ’ — and the way in which the statement is introduced 
suggests that it is an addition to the earlier story 
(Mt. 2625). Jn., as we have seen, diverges most 
widely from the simple form of the Synoptic narrative. 

The account of the betrayal itself also is very variously 
given. All the Gospels agree that it was by an armed 

7 A t k an( * that Jesus was arrested, and that 
of Jenna J udas was * ts guide. Both the scene of the 

* arrest, however, and the circumstances are 
different in the Synoptic Gospels and in Jn. respectively, 
and it is for our present purpose especially noteworthy 
that nothing is said in Jn. of the kiss with which 
according to the Synoptists Judas ventured to greet 
Jesus. Mk. and Lk. give the simplest narrative ; Mt. 
(2650) makes Jesus answer the traitor with 'Eraipe, 4 <p f 6 
irdpei, ‘Amice, ad quod venisti ' (Vg. ), an untranslat- 
able phrase, while Lk. gives, ‘Judas, betrayest thou 
the Son of Man with a kiss,’ suggesting what is prob- 
ably the true reading in Mt. , vToicplvei, 'Thou feignest,' 
‘Thou actest a part,’ ‘Thou art no friend of mine.' 2 
To Jn. the outward details of the act of Satanic 
treachery are indifferent. 

The end of the traitor is told in Mt. 27 3-10 Acts 1 18-20. 
The discrepancies between the two accounts are remark- 

8 Death a ^ e ' anc * tile s ^ enc6 of Mk. and Jn. is also 
of Judas noteworth y- Mt. states that Judas, on 

‘ finding that Jesus was condemned, was 
struck with remorse, and brought back the thirty shekels 
to the chief priests, confessing that he had 4 betrayed 
innocent blood. ’ Then he hurled the 4 pieces of silver 
into the sanctuary (els rbv vabv), and departed ’ ; to this 
is added a further statement, complete in itself, 4 and 
he went away and hanged himself’ (dvfyy^aro) — where, 
we are not told. The chief priests, however, with 
characteristic scrupulosity, would not put the money 
into the sacred treasury (xopjSavas), but bought with it 
the potter’s field to bury strangers in. This field 

1 Commentary on St. John (’87), 8 i2x. 

2 Holtzmann’s criticism that Lk.’s form of the speech of 
' esus is rhetorical, does not go to the heart of the matter. The 

jorm may be rhetorical ; but the idea is appropriate to the 
occasion. ‘ Friend, (do) that for which thou art come,’ RV’s 
rendering of e<f>' & ir&pet, is most unnatural ; Tudas had done his 
work ; the underlings of the chief priests had to do the rest. 
Yet most modems agree with RV, and if anything had preceded 
which made such an aposiopesis natural (e.g . , 4 and Judas said. 
“What shall Ido?’”), it would be right to follow RV. AV’s 
rendering, 4 Friend, wherefore art thou come,’ is much more 
natural, but it is ungrammatical. There must be an error in 
the text. Ereupe (an unsuitable word, whether we render 
‘Comrade’ or 4 Good Friend’} should come after o srapci 
(so D a c f Syr *ch L c i f)> It is a corruption of a dittographed 
0 D in fact gives moai. E<f> 0 nape t can hardly nave 

come out of any other word than vjroxptvti. 


k 
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received the name, 1 * * 4 * * * Field of blood,' and so a prophecy 
of Jeremiah (or rather Zechariah) was fulfilled. 1 Here 
we have Iscariot represented as a second Ahithophel, 
who, so far as intention went, betrayed David to his 
enemy, and hanged himself (a S. 17 33). 

The account in Acts can be separated, with advantage 
to the sense, from the speech of Peter in which it occurs, 
and may perhaps be a later insertion. It is, however, at 
any rate of early date. It states that, so far from 
restoring the money, Judas ‘acquired a field (xooplov, 
see Field, 9) with his unrighteous reward ; and falling 
headlong (on the field) 8 he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out.’ Hence that field was 
called Akeldama, or ‘The field of blood’ (see 
Aceldama). So, it is added, the prophecies in Ps. 
69 35 and 1098 were fulfilled. Clearly here is a mere 
popular explanation of ‘Akeldama,’ and not less 
evidently here is the expression of the popular sense of 
justice as regards the end of the traitor. 

A more elaborate and tasteless story is given by Papias 
(Fragm. III.); it seems to be an independent version of the 
popular legend, reminding us partly of Acts 1 x8, partly of the 
legend of the end of Antiochus Epipnanes in 2 Macc. 9 $f. 

Returning to the two biblical accounts, we note that 
De Quincey ( Works , 631-25) endeavours to remove the 
discrepancies, but by purely arbitrary means. This is 
quite needless. Both the modes of death assigned to 
Judas were conventionally assigned to traitors and 
enemies of God, and more especially that given in Acts 8 
to which there is a striking parallel in the story of the 
death of the traitor Nadan in the tale of Ahikar. Mr. 
Rendel Harris suggests that the original reading in Acts 
1 18 may have been, not xprfvijs yev 6 /ievos, but xpTjodels, 

* having swollen out ’ ; the existing reading he accounts 
for by a tradition which identified Judas with a poisonous 
serpent, and he illustrates by ‘ upon thy belly shalt thou 
go’ in Gen. 3 14. See 'Did Judas commit suicide?’ 
Amor. J. of Thcol., Juljf 1900. 

The psychological attempts to explain the character 
of Judas so as to comprehend the crime ascribed to him 

9 Character are numerous - His despair has been 
* regarded as a proof of original nobility 
of character (Hase) ; he has even been regarded as 
having sought the attainment of a good object by evil 
means (Paulus). Neander too was touched by the 
same generous anxiety for the misguided apostle. 

‘If Jesus is the Messiah/ so he considers Tudas to have 
reasoned, ‘it will not injure him to deliver him up to his 
enemies, for legions of angels will come to his rescue, while if 
he is not the Messiah, he deserves destruction.’ 

Thus the betrayal was merely a test, intended to 
clear up all doubt. Volkmar thinks that ' in the heart 
of the zealot who hoped to draw Jesus to battle and to 
victory, the greeting, so fearful to us, ' ‘ Hail, Master," 
must have meant, " I greet thee, O king of Israel : now 
show thy power’” (Jesus Naxarenus ['8a], 121). De 
Quincey considers that the object of Judas was — 
‘audacious in a high degree, but for that very reason not 
treacherous at all His hope was that, when at length actually 
arrested by the Jewish authorities, Christ would no longer 
vacillate; he would be forced into giving the signal to the 
populace of Jerusalem, who would then rise unanimously, for 
the double purpose of placing Christ at the head of an insur- 
rectionary movement, and of throwing off the Roman yoke.' 

All these theories are entirely contrary to the evangelic 
narratives. If we accept the tradition that Judas 
betrayed his Master, we cannot separate it from the 
statement that he did it either out of Satanic wickedness 
or for money. 

Are critical students, then, really bound to accept the 
tradition as historical ? 


1 The passage, Mt. 27 o/., which shows evidence of Christian 

modification, has probably come from a collection of Messianic 

passages of the OT prophets in use among the Christians. 

(This also accounts for rStv wpofarStv, Mt. 223 ; cp Naza- 

reth.) On Zech. 11 12 f, see GASm. Twelve Prof hots, 2 475, 

and cp Potter. 

* C P J* Harris (below). Papias : iv ISUp foci x*>p£f 

rnAMinyfcrayra. 

9 Cp Zeller, Die Afostelgeschichte , 8x. 
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‘The fact of the treason of Judas is so unexpected, so 
incredible, so terrible ; it jeopardises so painfully our faith not 
only in human fidelity but also in the dignity 


that love of his which could melt even ice, and it is such a mark 
for the scoffing of enemies, beginning with the venomous Celsus, 1 
that we should have to greet it as the removal of a hundred 
pound weight from the heart of Christendom, if the treason of 
Judas could be proved to have had no existence.’ 9 


The growth of the story of Judas can also be ade- 
quately explained. Supposing that the original tradi- 
tion left the ease with which the capture of Jesus was 
effected unaccounted for, Christian ingenuity would 
exert itself to find an explanation. Passages in the 
Psalms which spoke of the Righteous Man as treated 
with brutal insolence by his own familiar friend (Ps. 41 9 
56x2-14) would suggest the originator of the outrage; 
the betrayer of Jesus must have been a faithless friend. 
And if an apostle, who could he have been but Judas 
Iscariot? For Iscariot was not a Galilean like the 
other apostles ; he had a harsh, crabbed temper 
(xaXcxds), and he carried the purse of the little company. 
The last circumstance suggested a reminiscence of 
Zech. 11x2/. — a mysterious passage which seemed to 
become intelligible for the first time if applied to Jesus. 
This view is not altogether new ; in its earlier forms it 
has found little favour, 8 but it may nevertheless in 
essentials be true. 


The objections to it are (1) that the story of Judas’s treason 
has fixed itself firmly in our oldest documents, and (2) that in 
Actsl we have an account of the appointment of Matthias to 
the vacant apostleship. It cannot, however, be proved that 
Judas’s treason formed part of the oldest tradition ; it is separ- 
able from the surest traditions of the life of Jesus, and the 
appointment of Matthias may perfectly well have taken place, 
even if Judas did not betray Jesus. The probability is that no 
one knew how the emissaries of the Pharisees found Jesus so 
easily, and that the story of Judas’s treason was a very early 
attempt to imagine an explanation. Probably Judas did dis- 
appear from view. We know that all the disciples ‘forsook 
Jesus and fled ’ (Mt. 26 56 Mk. 14 50) ; Judas probably returned 
to his home, and never again joined the Galilean disciples, with 
whom he may have felt little sympathy. This view has the 
advantage over that still prevalent, because it does not force us 
to think that Jesus treated Judas worse than Peter, for whom 
he prayed when Satan ‘ had obtained him by asking, in order to 
sift him as wheat ’ (Lk. 22 31), or that the prayer irpoarBt g tjuiv 
iritrnv (Lk. 17 5) was unanswered in the case of Judas. That 
popular mythology gladly releases the traitor Judas from hell 
once in the year (cp Matthew Arnold, Saint Brandan), should 
perhaps stir the critical conscience to examine more fully into 
the grounds of the received opinion. 

A wild Gnostic fancy may be mentioned, as a singular 
specimen of early speculations about Judas. 

Epiphan. 883. Some Cainites say that Judas delivered up 
Jesus because he regarded him as a wicked man ( novrjpov ), 
who meant to destroy the good law. Others say that he gave 
Jesus up just because he was a good man. The rulers knew 
that if Jesus were crucified, their ineffectual power would be 
brought to nought. Judas therefore made a mighty effort to 
deliver him up for the salvation of mankind, and deserves praise 
as an * agent r in the events^ which have led to our salvation and 
enlightenment (aAAot 8 e tuiv avrtov, ov^t, tfsurlv, AAA a ayaBbv 
avrbv ovra vapeStoKt Kara rrjv iirovpav iov y vStenv. tyvtoaav 
yap, <f>T)criv, ol apxovrtg, on, iav 6 xp terror irapaSoBfj^ <rravp<p, 
Ktvovrax avrwv ij curOeinp Svvaput, xou tovt 6 , <f>y<n, yvovg o ’Iovoa?, 
e (rawer* «eai navra tKivijoev, Start irapaBovv at avrbv, ayaBbv 
epyov trot 7) era? 17/uuv tig a’tonjpiav. teal Set rj/xag irraivtlv jeal 
airoStSbvai avrtf > rbv Sira Lvov, on Si’airrov tearea’/eevdarBrj r/fiiv rj 
tov erravpov owrrjpia teal rj Sid rrjg rotavnjs vnoOiottag rStv aim 
airoKaXvif/Lg). T. K. C. 


10. Judas of Oalilee (ioyAac o taAiAaioc [Ti. 
WH]), in association with a Pharisee named Sadduk, 
was leader of an agitation which arose in Judaea (on the 
death of Archelaus), when that part of Palestine in 6 or 
7 A. D. was brought under Roman administration, and 


1 Orig. c. Cels. 2 xif. Celsus, in the character of a Jew, 
scoffed at Jesus for being betrayed by one of those whom he 
called disciples — a proof that he was less able to attach his 
followers to nimself than every general or brigand-chief. 

9 Keim, Jesu von Nazara , 8242. 

8 Proposed by Bruno Bauer (Kritik der evangel. Gesckickte 


Gesch ., 11-18). 
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Sulpicius Quirinius, the governor of Syria, instituted a 
census of the newly annexed district. In Gamaliel’s 
speech in Acts 5 37 it is rightly stated that he 1 rose up 
in the days of the enrolment (diroypa<frfi) ’ — the only 
enrolment known to Lk. — which had already been 
mentioned in the Third Gospel ( 2 i / ; see Quirinius). 

Josephus speaks of Judas at some length in BJ ii. 8 Ant. 
xviii. 1 1 6, and also makes brief reference to him in BJ ii. 17 8, 
yii. 81, Ant. xx. da. The epithet ( 6 [xaAov/tevos] TaAtAcuos or 
avrfp TaXiXaiot) which he bestows on him, expresses clearly that 
he was of Galilaean origin, and had received from this circum- 
stance the standing addition to his proper name (which was a 
very common one) ; it would be given all the more readily if his 
first public appearance was in Judaea, outside of his native land. 
Josephus (Ant. xviii. Ii) calls him, more precisely, a man of 
Gaullanitis (TavKavCrrfs avnp), ana says that he came from 
Gamala. Gamala was in Gaulanitis not far from the eastern 
shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, and Gaulanitis could be 
reckoned as belonging to Galilee in the broader meaning of that 
word. 

What Judas actually did is not quite clear from the 
account of Josephus. According to BJ ii. 178 he merely 
reproached the Jews with their subjection to the Romans ; 
according to BJ ii. 81 he instigated them to revolt (els 
dirdaraaiv ivrjye) by his reproaches ; according to BJ 
vii. 81 he persuaded ‘ not a few' ( ovk dXlyous) to make 
no returns [fir] TroieiaOcu rds d-iroypaiftds ) ; according to 
Ant. xx. 52 he actually caused the people to revolt 
against the Romans (. . . rou t6v Xabv dirb *P w/wdcov 
dvoffHiaavTos). The expression last quoted goes too 
far if we take as our basis the chief passage in Josephus 
(Ant. xviii. 1 1). In that passage he introduces his refer- 
ence to Judas only after explaining how the Jews, yield- 
ing to the persuasions of Joazar the high priest, had 
submitted to the census. Judas indeed, he says, was 
urgent for revolt (JpreLyero M diroardaei) and the 
movement went far ; but he does not expressly mention 
any noteworthy occurrence, passing on merely to a long 
and vague list of evils extending in the course of time 
to the final destruction of Jerusalem, that had been 
brought upon the nation by the followers of Judas : 
wars, robberies, seditions, murders of principal men, 
famines, and the like. 

In particular he designates Judas and Sadduk as 
the originators among the Jews of a ‘ fourth philosophy ’ 
(rerdpnpf <f>iXo<ro<piav), as he does also in the other 
leading passage (BJ ii. 81), where he calls Judas a 
* sophist of a sect of his own ’ (ffo<j>i<rri}s LSlas aircrews ; 
cp ii. 17 8 ‘ a most cunning sophist, ’ aotpiar^s 8 eu> 6 ra.Tos ) ; 
in both places he takes occasion to characterise the 
three previously existing ‘philosophies’ of the Jews — 
those, namely, of the Sadducees, the Pharisees, and 
the Essenes — but it is only in Ant. xviii. 16 that he goes 
into the ‘philosophy’ of Judas and his companions. 
There he says that in every other respect the followers 
of Judas agree with the Pharisees, but they are dis- 
tinguished by an unquenchable love of liberty — holding 
God alone to be ruler and lord — and by indifference to 
death. The party of the Zealots (d'M£» Aram. ; 
see Can andean) is intended, from which party arose at 
a later date the Sicarii or Assassins, who not only 
did not shrink from violence and rebellion against their 
enemies, but also did not scruple to exercise a reign of 
terror over their co-religionists by secret assassination. 

It is certainly no mere coincidence that one of their most 
determined leaders— he who held the fortress of Masada even 
after Jerusalem had fallen, and with all his companions com- 
mitted suicide when no longer able to keep the enemy at bay 
(73 a.d. ; see Israel, § 109) — Eleazar, son of Jairus, was a 
descendant of Judas of Galilee and a relation of his son Manaim 
(=Menahem), a ringleader at the beginning of the revolt in 66 
a.d. who himself in turn fell a victim to the fanaticism of the 
Zealots in the same year (BJ ii. 17 8/1, vii. 8 x ; cp Israel, f xox). 

It will be observed that in Josephus no word is found of 
what is stated in Acts 537, that Judas perished and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were scattered abroad. On the 
other hand, Josephus tells us (Ant. xx. 5 a) that the sons 
of Judas ( i.e . , two of them), Jacob and Simon, were put 
to death by the procurator Alexander of Judaea (there- 
fore about 46-48). In Lk. there is another noticeable 
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circumstance, the fact, namely, that Judas, notwith- 
standing the express mention of the census of 6-7 A. D. , 
is nevertheless represented as coming upon the scene 
after Theudas, whose insurrection was under the 
procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus (i.e. , about 44-46). 
At the same time it has to be remarked that, as the 
mention of the census shows, Lk. was not in error 
about the period of Judas so much as about that of 
Theudas ; whether this error justifies the conjecture 
that Lk. was acquainted with Josephus will be con- 
sidered therefore under the latter name (see Theudas). 

The other conjecture, that Lk. confused Judas, so 
far as his end was concerned, with his two sons, is 
certainly forcibly suggested by the fact that his fate is 
mentioned after that of Theudas. Krenkel (Josephus u. 
Lucas , ’94, 168-170) has pointed out an analogous 
case ; in 1 S. 17 Goliath is represented as having been 
slain by David, but in the older account (2 S. 21 15-22) 
this feat is given to Elhanan, while it is another giant 
that is encountered by David (cp Elhanan, Goliath). 
He instances similar slips of memory in Livy (xxi. 469/. ), 
in Cicero (Cato Major , 23, § 83), and in Josephus him- 
self ; Josephus (BJ ii, 21 7), among the four men who were 
sent to Jerusalem to stir up the people against himself, ’ 
names Judas the son of Jonathes, whereas in V it. § 39 
he names Jonathes himself, thus (after an interval of 
25 years, it is true) making a mistake as to the name 
of a person with whom he had been personally in 
strenuous conflict. Krenkel himself adds, however, that 
even without confounding Judas with his sons, it was 
not unnatural that Lk. should assign to him the fate 
which, practically speaking, befell all the leaders of 
insurrection in those days. In any case Lk. found no 
warrant in Josephus for his statement that all the 
followers of Judas were scattered abroad. 

Schurer, GJVV) I40 6f. (ET. Div. i. vol. ii. p. 8i), confidently 
identifies Judas of Galilee with the Judas, son of Ezekias, who 
after the death of Herod the Great in 4 b.c. gathered a follow- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Sepphoris and rendered all Galilee 
insecure, aiming, indeed, . it would seem, even at the crown 
itself (BJ ii. 4x, Ant. xyii.105). Krenkel, however (p. 163), 
rightly doubts this identification, inasmuch as Josephus does 
not give to this Judas the epithet of Galilaean, but designates 
him simply as son of Ezekias, and moreover expressly records 
the execution of this robber-chief Ezekias by Herod the Great, 
xx. Judas called Barsabbas (Acts 1622). See Barsabas, 2. 

12. Of Damascus, with whom Saul stayed in the ‘Street 
which is called Straight ’ (see Damascus, § 3), Acts 9 xx. 

P. w. s. 

JUDE, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF. The author 
designates himself as Judas ‘ a servant of Jesus Christ, 
1 General anc * brother of James,’ and evidently 
character wished to pass for a brother of Jesus (see 
naraOTer * Judas, 7; James). It has been conjectured 
that he was restrained from so calling himself outright 
by an exalted idea of Jesus, which did not admit of his 
having a human brother. He addresses his writing to 
* those that are called, beloved in God the Father, and 
kept for Jesus Christ,’ thus evidently intending it for an 
extended circle of readers rather than for a single church. 
The object of the epistle is declared to be an exhorta- 
tion to the readers to 4 contend earnestly for the faith ’ 
on account of certain ungodly men whose lives are 
reprehensible, and whose teaching is a denial of ‘the 
only Ruler and our Lord, Jesus Christ.' Examples of 
the destruction by divine judgment of those whose 
belief and life were false are adduced from the OT and 
Jewish apocalyptic, and directions are given as to the 
proper deportment of believers toward such persons. 
The epistle closes with a doxology. 

The point of view of the writer is indicated in v. 17, as that <?f 
one who looked back upon the apostolic age (‘ Remember ye the 
words which have been spoken before by the apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ’), and the prophecies referred to in v. x8 have 
so close a resemblance to the post-apostolic x Tim. 4 x and 
2 Tim. 8 if 43 as to favour the hypothesis of a dependence 
upon these epistles. Accords with the Pauline writings are at 
least probable in v. 12 (cp x Cor. 11 20). v. 20 (cp Rom. 826), w. 
xo and 19 (cp 1 Cor. 2 14/I), and v. 22 (cp x Cor. 8 15). 

The occasion of the epistle was evidently the author's 
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lively concern about certain ungodly men (dtrejScts, v. 4) 

2 Occasion. w ^° 'stolen in’ (yrapeL<r£5v<Tav), and 
a. uocanun. w ^ 0 were « turning the grace of our God 

into lasciviousness, and denying the only Ruler and our 
Lord, Jesus Christ.’ He regards their influence both in 
doctrine and in practice as a menace to the well-being 
of the church, and he not only sounds a note of warning 
against them, but also points out the punishment re- 
served for such as they. 

Not only did they deny Christ and God as the only Ruler 

fAu iiAvnv XcmninmA nnH t-hiia art tVi» nort nf * Itnrc ’ arrArdiner tn 


licentious revellers, stains (cnrtAa£ec, v. 12 ) in the Christian' love* 
feasts, and mockers at sacred things. 

Although the examples of divine judgment relate to 
wrong conduct, these dangerous persons are not simply 
men of loose morals whose life is a peril to the church — 
according to Schwegler’s opinion (Nachap. Zeit alter, 
1 518/ ) and Ritschl’s ingenious argument marred by a 
somewhat strained grammatical interpretation [St. Kr . , 
*6i, p. 103 f.) — but also false teachers, as is evident 
from their 4 denying,’ from the reference to the divine 
judgment on those who ‘ believed not, ’ and from the 
exhortation to ‘ contend earnestly for the faith ’ (v. 3). 

The data for a precise determination of their doctrines 
amidst the many so-called heresies of the early church 
are wanting, and expositors differ widely upon the 
matter. Renan stands alone in the opinion that the 
epistle was directed against Paul. Other scholars are 
divided as to whether it assails Jewish false teachers, 
hyper-Paulinians, Nicolaitans, Gnostics of the second 
century in general, or the Carpocratian Gnosticism of 
Alexandria in particular. 

The character and practices of the persons in question resemble 
very closely those of the Gnostics as described by Epiphanius 
(Herr. 26 11). We know that these denied that God was the 
4 only Ruler ’ — that is, the creator and governor of the world — 
and held very lax views as to the divinity of Christ (Iren. Herr. 
1 25 /.). Out of the dualism of their system naturally sprang an 
indifference to all relations to the flesh ; and hence such moral 
looseness as is described in the Epistle appeared in some 
quarters. 

So close is the resemblance of the persons here 
censured to the Carpocratians who flourished in 
Alexandria toward the middle of the second century, 
that Clement believed Jude to have written prophetically 
of them (Strom. 3 a/.). It is, accordingly, not improb- 
able that the writer had them in mind as his contem- 
poraries. His denunciations are quite applicable to a 
sect who had established upon lust a ‘ cult of righteous- 
ness. ’ With the late date of the epistle which must be 
assumed from this point of view corresponds the author's 
apprehension of Christian 4 faith ’ as a system of doctrine 
or a fixed confession (v. 3). 

The writer uses apocryphal apocalyptic works such as the 
Ascensio Moris in which Origen (De Princip. 8 2) found the 
legend concerning Michael (see Apocalyptic, 
3. AllUBioilS. | 59), and the book of Enoch (6 and 10), from 
which he doubtless derived the story of the 
fallen angels substantially in the form in which he gives it. 
With reference to v. 14 see also Enoch 60 (cp Apocalyptic, 

1 19J No certain conclusion as to the date of the Epistle can, 
however, be drawn from the citation of these writings. 

It has been argued that the author was an Alexandrian 
Jewish Christian from the fact that he attaches to the 
apocryphal books referred to, an equal authority with 
the OT— that is, regards them as belonging to the later 
additions to the canon. 

The epistle was probably used by the writer of 

2 Peter, though opinions are divided as to priority. It 
a T*n.i'i 11nj.ii “ not surprising that, on account of its 

* brevity and the fact that it is not of 
doctrinal importance, to say nothing of its making no 
claim to apostolical authorship, it did not receive early 
recognition. 

Jude is referred to by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 8 a 11) 
as a 4 catholic Epistle ’ written by Jude, 4 frater filiorum Joseph 
wotans.’ Origen (In Mt. 10 17 28 27) mentions it as the work of 
Judas the brother of James ; but except in the parts of his 
works which survive only in a Latin translation ne does not 
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designate the author as an 'apostle.' Tertullian, on the other 
hand, calls the writer 4 Jude the apostle’ (De cult. Jim. I3). 
The Muratorian fragment makes mention of it in a somewhat 
doubtful text as the work of Jude without designating him 


calls the author of the epistle 4 the brother of James,' and 
attributes its rejection by many to its citation of Enoch. 
Epiphanius (Heer. 76) speaks of its author as 6 'IaxwjSov 


testimony ’ 

epistle is not . included in the Peshifta, although Ephrem 
acknowledged it as apostolic. It is not mentioned by Justin, 
Theophilus, and Irenaeus. [The text of the Epistle of Jude, like 
that of 2 Peter, has more than probably suffered in transmission, 
as the variant readings sufficiently warn us. See Hort's remarks 
in Notes on Select Passages. NT 2 106. There are, no doubt, 
more discoveries to be made Dy a practised critic. Even Hort, 
for example, has not said all that might be said on the corrup- 
tions of v. 5. Probably we should read, not eiMrac aira£ rravra 
on Kvpiot Aabv k. t.A. but ftfidra? wavras on Tifonvs avra£ Aabv 
k. r.A. — the position of aira£ in accordance with k and several 
Church Fathers and Versions ; Introv? (a corruption acc. to WH), 
with AB minusc. Copt. Vg. etc., Lachm., Zahn (Einl. 2 88), Nestle 
(Einf. 261). On the relation of Jude to Jewish apocalyptic 
writers cp Eschatology, especially 8 90, and for a list of co- 
incidences cp Chase, art. ‘Jude, Epistle of,’ in Hastings’ DB 
28oi /.] 

Besides the well-known English and German Introductions 
the following works and articles may be consulted : Amaud, 
Recherches crit. sur lEJ. de Jude (’51); 

5. Literature. Keil, Pet. u. Jud. (’53) ; Schott, Pet. u. Jud. 

(’63) ; Spitta, Der 2 Br. d. Pet. u. der Br. 
des Jud. (’85) ; Ritschl, St. Kr. (’6i); v. Soden in HC$ b ; 
Schenkel in Bib. Lex. 8433^ (‘71); Pfleiderer, Urckristen- 
thum (2) (’87). O. C. 

JUDEA (ioyAaia [Aid.]), in Judith 3 9 , a false 
reading for Dotaea (Acotaiac [BK], -tgac [A]). 
See Dothan. 

Dotaea is defined as situated over against the great strait (RV 
4 ridge ’) of J udea (ib. rov irpiov os row p.cyd\ov rrjs iovSatas ; 
similarly Syr.) : the Gr. translator read ‘l’ltPD, 4 a saw,’ instead 
of 4 plain ’ (Reland). This same plain is referred to in 

46(om. K). 

JUDGE. The words for ‘judge’ will reward in- 
vestigation. 

x. BflBS sdphit (Phcen. bbjp, Lat. su/etes [pi.] ; Ass. sap&tu ; 
Kptnfc, fiiKcumfr). See below (Judges, Book of, fi 1) ; also Law 
and Justice, § g/. y Government, 8 17, Israel, % 8 /., and 
cp Covenant, 8 4- Other words rendered 4 judge ’ are : — 

2. p-|» dayyan, 1 S. 24 xs [16], Ps. 685 [6j (?), Ezra 7 2sf (|| 1 Esd. 
823, icptr as kolL BiKeurras, EV ‘judges and justices ’). 

3. pdhl, Ex. 21 22 Dt. 82 31 Job 81 11 (all these passages 
are insecure; see Ges. -Buhl). 

4* D’.iSKj Hdhlm, Ex. 216 22 8 [7]^ 28(27], where AV 
‘the judges’ (mg. of 22 28); 1 S. 225, where AV ‘the judge’ ; 
in all these cases RV ‘ God.’ 1 Other passages have been 
similarly interpreted; e.g. y Jude. 68 (EV ‘new gods’); Ps. 
82 1 [2]. The explanation is old (cp ® Ex. 21 6, rb tepirqpiov rov 
6tov ; so PeshA Dillmann (Ex., ad loc .) thinks that judges 
were called ElOnim, because they gave sentence at holy places ; 
but Samaritan Tg. and Pent., Jerome, and probably Vet. Lat. 
(Ex. 22 8 [7]/), followed by Graf and Kuenen, think that one 
of the sanctuaries of Yahwfc is meant, where the priests gave 
divinely sanctioned judgments. Eerdmans ( Th.T , ’94, p. 283) 
and Marti (Gesch. 29) think that the household god is referred to 
as ElOhim ; and this view is archaeologically the most probable. 
On Ps. 82 x see Angels, 8 A- 

§• r2fp, Prov. 67 RV®g* (AV ‘Guide,’ RV ‘Chief). 

In 'spite* of Toy’s defence, Bickell’s objections to the passage 
appear to be valid. It is unmetrical, and does not fit in well 
with what follows. It is probably an editor’s attempt to make 
sense of a variant form of v. 6 which had became indistinct. 
The absence of any reference to Prov. 67 in Ant (g.v.) is fully 
justified. 

6. The KmiTW of Dan. 82./C (EV ‘judges’) is rendered in 
RVmg. ‘ chief soothsayer ’ ; but it is 4 probably the Pers. endarzgar, 
44 counsellor,” a title which was still in use under the Sasa ni a n s 
(Nflld. Tabari, 462 nA and the resemblance with p*Uj[2 27] is 
therefore accidental’ (Bevan, ad loc. ; cp Marti’s Aram. Gr. 
[Glossary]). 

7. 8. In NT Kplrrit (Mt. 825), duMumfr (Lk. 12x4, see Ti.). 

Perfectly synonymous (see 0, 1 S. 24 15 [x6]). T. K. C. 


1 Cp Deposit, n. a. 
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Title and place in Canon (f i). Redaction (f 14). 

Contents (g a). Chronology (§ 15). 

Sources (§ 3). Ultimate sources (f 16), 

Analysis (gg 4-13). Historical value (g 17). 

Minor Judges (g 9). Text (| 18). 

Literature (| 19). 


The title Judges is a translation of the Hebrew name of 
the book, D’>tDDtt? 1 (KpiTAi, H toon kpitgon BiBAoc ; 2 * 
1 Title and J u ^ cufn )> which is given to it 
Dlace in the ^ ecause ** conta i ns the history of certain 
** - e Israelite leaders and champions who in 
wmon * the book itself (e.g., 2 16-18) and else- 
where in the OT (2 S. 7 7 n 2 K. 2822 Ecclus. 46 n, 
etc. ) are called ‘ Judges ' (i ophbttm). 


Those who gave the book this title probably thought of the 
Judges as divinely appointed rulers, forming a continuous 
succession, and wielding over all Israel an authority which 
differed from that of the kings who followed them chiefly in 
that it was not hereditary (see Judg. 10 2/ 12 7^ n 13 16 20 

1 S. 4 18 7 15). 8 The word sdphit sometimes occurs in syn- 

onymous parallelism with milek ," ‘king' (Hos. 77 Ps.2io); 
among the Phoenicians in an interregnum the supreme power 
was committed to a Succurrrjs (doubtless stijhet ) ; 4 * in 

Carthage and other Punic cities the su/etes were the chief 
magistrates, corresponding to the Roman consuls. 

The verb tssr, however, means also ‘vindicate,’ and 
thus ‘champion, deliverer,’ synonymous with j/'enn (Judg. 
2 16 18 39/. cp 1 S. 820 Neh. 927); and the title 
could therefore be interpreted, Book of the Deliverers 
of Israel (Ephr. Syrus). 

In the Hebrew Canon, Judges is the second of the 
Former Prophets, standing between Joshua and Samuel ; 
in (5 (followed by Vg. and modern versions), Ruth, a 
story of the times of the judges (1 1), is appended to 
Judges and sometimes reckoned part of it. 6 

The Book begins with a brief account of the invasion 
of the interior of Western Palestine by the several 

2 Contents tr ^ s ’ their conquests and settlements, 

B ’ the names of the cities which remained in 


the hands of their old inhabitants (1) ; the disobedience 
of the Israelites in making peace with the Canaanites is 
rebuked by the Messenger of Yahw£ (2 1-5). Ch. 2 6-10 
takes up the narrative at the point which has been 
reached in Jos. 24 27 ; the verses are substantially 
identical with Jos. 24 28-31. This introduces a general 
description of the period of the judges as a recurring 
cycle of apostasy from the religion of Yahwfc to 
Canaanite heathenism, divine judgment inflicted by the 
hand of the neighbouring peoples, and signal deliver- 
ance by a champion whom Yahw& raised up to save 
them from their enemies ; closing with a catalogue of 
the nations of Palestine whom Yahw&, for the sins of 
Israel (or as a test of its loyalty), left unsubdued (2 n- 
8 6). The history of the several judges is presented in 
a scheme corresponding to 2 n-19. 

Thus 87-11: ‘ The Israelites offended Yahwfe . . . and he 
was incensed against Israel and sold them into the power of 
Cushan-rishathaim, king of Syria, ... for eight years. Then 
the Israelites cried for help to Yahwfc, and he raised them up a 
deliverer, Othniel ben-Kenaz. (Here follows the account of the 
judge’s exploits.) And the land enjoyed security for forty 
years.’ 

With other names and numbers, and variations of 
phraseology, a similar setting is given to the stories of 
the succeeding judges. 

Israel is oppressed by the Moabites ; Ehud kills the king of 
Moab, Eglon. and sets his country free (812-30); Shamgar 
makes a slaugnter among the Philistines (831); the Canaanites 
under their lung, Jabin of Hazor, and his general Sisera, 
oppress Israel ; at the instance of the prophetess Deborah, Barak 
raises the tribes, defeats Sisera, ana delivers Israel (4) ; the 
victory is celebrated in a triumphal ode (6); the Midianites 
and their Bedawin allies harry and devastate the land ; Gideon 


1 Baba bathra, 14 b. 

a See Moore, Judges, p. xiii. Philo {Be confus. ling ., | 2 
cites it as u rmv Kptfi&wv avaypcu^o^iyr) 0i'0A©s (Q'pBV ; Ori; 
So^arccft) ; cp the 9 title of Kings, /SacnAetwv. 

* So the name is understood by Josephus. 

4 Menander of Ephesus (in Jos. c. Ap. 1 ax). 

8 See Canon, gg 6 xo, and Ruth. 


by a stratagem throws their camp into a panic, pursues, and 
destroys them (6-8) ; Abimelech, a son of Gideon, becomes lung 
of Shechem ; the Shechemites revolt and are punished ; Abime- 
lech is killed while besieging Thebez (9) ; Tola and Jair judge 
Israel (10 1-5) ; the Ammonites oppress the Israelites m Gilead ; 
Jephthah conquers them (10 6-lz 7) ; Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon 
judge Israel (12 8-15) ; the Philistines are the masters of Israel ; 
Samson inflicts many injuries upon them (18-16). 

Chapters 17-21 contain two stories of the times of 
the judges : the first ( 17 /) tells of the migration of the 
Danites and the establishment of the sanctuary at Dan ; 
the second ( 19 - 21 ), of an outrage committed upon a 
traveller by the Benjamites of Gibeah and of the san- 
guinary vengeance taken upon the tribe. 

The preceding synopsis of its contents shows that 

a Knurr, ah b°°k * n P resent form consists of 

three parts : 

x. 1 1-2 5, a brief history of the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan in some way parallel to Josh. 

2. 2 6-16 31, the history of Israel in Canaan from the death of 
Joshua to the death of Samson, set in the framework of a 
consistent religious interpretation and a continuous chronology. 

3. 17-21, an appendix narrating other events of the same 
period, but containing the name of no judge and exhibiting no 
trace of the distinctive religious point of view observed in the 
preceding chapters. 

A. Deuteronomistic Book of Judges . — Our inquiry 
must begin with the body of the book, 2 6-16 31. 

The introduction ( 26 - 36 ) as a whole is unmistakably 
deuteronomistic. 

The sweeping condemnation of the whole period — Israel 
forsook its own God, Yah we, and worshipped the Baals and 
Astartes of Canaan — and the religious pragmatism which makes 
unfaithfulness to Yahwfc the one unfailing cause of national 
calamity and return to him the signal for deliverance, are 
characteristic of the historiography of the end of the seventh 
century and in still more marked degree of the sixth century, 
under the influence of Deuteronomy, the prophets Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, and the Exile itself.* 

The same pragmatism appears, as we have noted 
above, in the short particular introductions to the 
stories of the several judges ( 3 12-15 4 iff. 13 1 ; more 
fully in 3 7-11 6 1-10 10 6-16), but not in chap. 1 nor in 
17 - 21 . Judg. 2 6- 16 31 may therefore properly be 
called the Deuteronomistic Book of Judges. 

The deuteronomistic element is confined, however, 
to the introduction and the setting of the stories ; the 
stories themselves (except that of Othniel, 87-11) are 
not of deuteronomistic conception, and, except on the 
margins where they are joined to the pragmatic intro- 
ductions and conclusions, show no signs of deuterono- 
mistic redaction. 

ii. Pre-deuteronomic editor . — As in Josh. 1 - 12 , the 
deuteronomistic author manifestly took his narrative 
material from an older written source without to any 
considerable extent recasting it. 

In the history of Gideon (6-8) and Abimelech (9) it is plain 
that two accounts have been combined in the same way in which 
parallel narratives are so often united in the Pentateuch and 
Joshua. More or less convincing evidence of the composite 
character of the text is discovered in other stories also (Ehud, 
Deborah and Barak, Jephthah ; see below, § 4 Jj.). The 
history of the judges was, therefore, related in at least two, 
older books. 

These sources were united, not by the deuteronomistic 
author of Judg. 2 6-16 31, but by an earlier compiler, 2 
as is evident from the following considerations : — 

First, in the seams of the composite narrative no trace of the 
distinctive deuteronomistic manner can be detected. 

Second, the union of the two strands in 9 and in 17 f. fl.9-21), 
which chapters were not included in the deuteronomistic Judges 
(see below, g 14), is entirely similar to that in 6-8. 

Third, in the introductions and conclusions, of the stories 
there are indications of an underlying editorial schematism 
different from that of Rd. 

iii. His two sources . — The pre-deuteronomic history 
from which the deuteronomistic author took his material 
was itself made up of two main strands of narrative 
united by a redactor. The case is thus precisdy 
similar to that in Josh. 1-12 (see Joshua, § 6 ) ; and 
since in Josh, we have found reason to believe that 
the two sources are the continuations respectively of 

1 See Historical Literature, g 6. 

2 The opposite opinion is maintained by Kittel, almost alone. 
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those which in the Pentateuch are distinguished by the 
symbols J and £* and that they were united by a pre- 
deuteronomic redactor (Rje). 1 a presumption arises that 
this is true in Judges also, and this presumption has 
furnished the working hypothesis of recent criticism. 

1c is indeed true that die history of the period of the judges 
is not the necessary sequel of Josh, in the same way that the 
history of the conquest and settlement of Canaan is the necessary 
sequel of the promises to the. patriarchs and the history of the 
exodus in J and £ ; it is conceivable that an historian should 
dose a work with the occupation of the promised land, as P 
seems to have done. 9 This is hardly probable, however, in 
early historians, who commonly propose to bring the history 
down to their own tune; and, antecedent probability aside, it 
can be shown that neither I nor £ comes to an end in Joshua. 3 
In Josh. 24, £ not only glances back over the preceding history 
(idolatry of the forefathers; God's deliverance), but by its 
earnest warnings of the consequences of falling away from 
Yahwt and worshipping other gods (tgfaa) looks forward to 
the subsequent narration of such apostasy and its results, just as 
z S. 12 lodes back over the period of the judges and forward 
over that of the kings. The suitable sequel of these verses in 
Tosh. 24 is Judg. 2 xy oaf. (cp 7=* Josh. 24 31 D), which in turn 
lead over to the stones in Judg. J also, whose account of the 

P uest b preserved, in fragmentary form in Judg. 1 i-2 5 (with 
llels in Joshua), cannot have ended his history with this 
incomplete occupation of the land of promise : the very form of 
the chapter fairly presumes the intention to tell how in after 
times these cities came into the hands of the Israelites \ and 
Judg. 2 23*, 8 2 a, which are recognised by most recent critics as 
the continuation of T in Judg. 1, actually lead over to the 
relation of the wars which Israel had to wage with these nations 
in the period of the judges. 

The affinity of parts of Judg. to E and J respectively 
has long been observed. 

Stade found £, not only (with E. Meyer, l.c.) in parts of 2 6- 
86, but also in 106-16, which is clearly dependent on Josh. 24 ; 4 
BOhme pointed out the striking resemblances to J in o 11-24 and 
18 2-24 ;® Budde carried the analysis through the entire book. 6 
Winckler, Holringer, and Moore have worked upon the same 
hypothesis. 7 

Other scholars, while not denying the existence of 
more than one source in Judges, think that there are 
not sufficient grounds for identifying these sources with 
the J and E of the Hexateuch . 8 For this division of 
opinion a different definition of the problem and a 
different approach to it are in part responsible. 

Kittel and those who occupy his position frame the question 
in some such way as this: Did the author who wrote the 
Yahwistic part of the primaeval history and the patriarchal 
stories in Genesis also write, say, the stories of Samson, 
or the part of the story of Gideon ascribed by Budde and 
others to J ? and they find the resemblance in style and diction 
insufficient to establish identity of authorship in this sense. But 
the unity of J in this sense is not affirmed by the critics on the 
other side. Believing that the writing of history began in Israel 
in the days of David or Solomon with the recent past, the events 
which led to the founding of the kingdom, and ascended thence 
to remoter times, they recognise that in the first comprehensive 
history of Israel from the earliest times to the days of the 
kingdom there were included not only materials of very diverse 
character, but materials which had been previously reduced 
to writing by different hands. 9 The existence of different 
elements of this kind in J even in Genesis itself is generally 
recognised. 

What the critics mean, who ascribe portions of 
Judges or Samuel to J is, not that these portions 
necessarily received their literary form from the same 
hand as the stories of the patriarchs or the narrative of 
the exodus, but that they formed part of the same 
comprehensive historical work in which the Yahwistic 
parts of Genesis and Exodus were included ; and that 
they were written in general in the same age and 
surroundings, and in the same spirit. 

1 In using the word * pre-deuteronomic ' to designate this 
redaction, it b not meant to imply that it was earlier than 
6ax B.C., but only that it preceded the deuteronombtic edition 
of Joshua and Judges. 

9 P, however, it b to be observed, b an archaeology rather 
than a history. 

* VftkH 00 *#* ^ Meyer, ZA TW 1 144/ (’81). 

— - • rr * \ OA# * 
l ZA TW 5 251 jf.CSs). 

8 Ri. So. C90X For an earlier attempt see Schrader in De 
Wette, EinlM (’69). 

7 See Budde, Richter {K HQ, xii. ff. (’07). 

* 8 KL St. Kr. 88 44 ff . (92) ; Gesch. 

^ Frankenberg, Comt. d. dent. Ricktervuches (’95) ; KO. 
£ ***; a 5»-354f and in Hastings’ DB 2Bii ff. (’99). 

9 See Historical Literature, %xf. 
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It is manifest also that the problem should methodic- 
ally be approached, not, as is generally done, from 
the analysis of Genesis, but from that of Josh. 1-12, 
where the nature of the sources is more nearly the same 
and their relation to the deuteronombtic element 
similar. When we come at it from this side, there 
appears to be no greater difficulty in the discrimination 
and identification of the sources in Judges than in 
Joshua, where J and E are generally recognised. 
There is general agreement that Judg. 1 gives us J’s 
account of the conquest, much abridged and glossed by 
later hands. 

B. Additional chapters. — Ch. 17 / and 19-21 contain 
no deuteronombtic element In both, two strands of 
narrative seem to be combined ; the character of the 
two versions and the nature of the composition make it 
a reasonable presumption that the sources are the same 
as in the preceding chapters ; in 19-21, the presence 
of a third element complicates the problem (see below, 
S 131- 

Chap. 1 1-2 j is in the main from J, and contains an 
abridgment or epitome of the oldest account of the 
conquest. 

i a (corresponding to Josh. 1 id) was added by the last editor, 
making the only possible connection— though a false one — with 
the preceding book. The hand of the post- 
4. Analysis, exilic editor is to be recognised also in 4 8 9 f. 
Chip. 1 i -25. (ascribing to Judah the conquests of Caleb, 
cp 20 f) 18, and in various minor glosses ; 2 xa 
connects with the intervening verses, containing the reproof 
administered by the Messenger of Yahwfc to Israel for making 
peace with the Canaanites, are the addition of a redactor, 
probably R p ; the passage is a cento of reminiscences from the 
Pentateuch. 

In 26-36, the Introduction to the Book of Judges 


5. Chap. 26-3 ix. 


proper, the text is plainly not homo- 


geneous ; but repeated redaction 
has made the problem presented to criticbm very 
difficult. 

Vv. 6-10, which connect immediately with Josh. 2427 and 
continue the history from that point (= Josh. 2428-31), arc from 
E ; only 7 (= Josh. 2431, cp (9) is from a deuterononustic hand. 
The sequel to this appears to be 13 ao f, and perhaps 84. 1 The 
introduction of the deuteronombtic author b contained in 11 f. 
14-19 ; but 17 and perhaps 16 also b a later addition (R P ). V. 23a 
and perhaps 23^ (reading Israel instead of Joshua) is from J, to 
which also 8 2 a belongs, the original continuation of the account 
, of the conquest in ch. 1 ; Sid 3, and perhaps 4 } are from a 
! deuterononustic hand ; 5 b probably wholly redactional (? Rj E ) ; 
1 the provenience of 2 22 b not clear; the glosses in 8i3 ib are 

Chap. 37-11 (Othniel) b deuteronombtic throughout, a 
typical example of the kbtorical scheme set forth in 
8 3 2n^ The story of Ehud has a 

• P* re-3 1 ’ deuteronombtic introduction (12-15) — 
the concrete facts in which, such as the Moabite occupa- 
tion of Jericho ( 13 ^), the sending of tribute ( 15 ^), etc. 
are of course derived from the original beginning of the 
narrative — and a deuteronombtic close (29 /). 

In the story itself are some doublets; most dearly in the 
account of the audience (19:20), perhaps also in that of the 
escape (26a: 266), and the Israelite attack on the Moabites 
The attempt of Winckler to separate two strands in the 
narrative b not convincing. 9 Perhaps the doublets should be 
regarded as evidence, not of the exbtence of a second source, 
but of the conflation of variants in the same source. The story 
for the main narrative) comes from the oldest collection. Ch. 831 
(Shamgar) must have been introduced here by a very late hand ; 
at an earlier stage in the redaction it stood after 16 31, where it 
b still found in several recensions of 0 A 

The deuteronombtic introduction b easily recognised 
in 4 1 - 4 ; the corresponding close b divided between 

7 Ghana. 4 423 / and 6316 ; materials from the 

.** ?'* . story itself are incorporated, especially 
in 4 3 /.and traces of an older setting 
******* seem to be preserved. The main 

1 The verses might in themselves be deuteronombtic and are 
now ascribed by Budde to Di» an earlier deuteronombtic redaction 
than 11 ff. (Dj). 

9 For different attempts to analyse thb introduction, see 
Hoove, Judge* ('95X and SBOT, * Judges ’ ('97X and Budde, Ri* 

Uuters. C99)* 
afi 36 
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narrative relates a conflict, with Sisera, his defeat and 
death ; as in 5 , Sisera appears in it as an independent 
and powerful prince. A pre-deuteronomic redactor, 
for reasons which can only be uncertainly conjectured, 
connected this story with the account of an Israelite 
victory over Jabin, king of Hazor, superficially harmon- 
ising the two by making Sisera Jabin’s general (a 7 ; 17 b 
also is harmonistic). 

The account of the war (? of Zebulun and Naphtali) with 
Jabin, which is the basis of Josh. 11 iff. also, seems to be derived 
from the same source as the victory of Judah and Simeon over 
Adonibezek (Judg. 1 5 ff., cp Josh. 10), w. f J ; in that case it 
was probably quite brief. Contamination from the story of 
Jabin may be suspected in the mention of Kedesh of Naphtali 
as the home of Barak and the rendezvous of the tribes (6 10), 
and the locating of Jael’s tent in the same vicinity (xi 17), far 
away from the field of battle in the Great Plain ; but the 
premises of this story are so imperfectly preserved that we can- 
not be certain. The story of Sisera is not improbably from E ; 
but there are no decisive grounds for the attribution, v. 17b 
is at least redactional ; 5 is a late addition (R p ). 

Chap. 5 is a triumphal ode, celebrating the victory over 
Sisera. The title (1) was probably prefixed by the 
editor who introduced the poem into the historical 
context (cp Ex. 15 1) ; 31^ is D's standing formula ; 2 is 
thought by some to be misplaced or editorial ; to others 
2 /. appears to be an invitatory in the manner of the 
liturgical psalms ; 31 a is also questioned (see Budde 
Ri. ). Whether the ode was included in one of the 
collections of old Hebrew poetry such as the Book of 
Jashar, and whether it was found in one of the sources 
of Judges (? J), are questions which can hardly be 
answered with any confidence. See further, Deborah, 

§ 3 - .... 

The usual deuteronomistic introduction is found in 
6 1-6, embodying material from JE, and glossed by later 
a 1 e. A a • the close in 828 I 8 33-35 is a 

* brief substitute for 9 . which was not 
a k«i included in the deuteronomistic Judges. 
ADimeiecn. composite character of 6-8 was 

early recognised (Studer) — 84 ff cannot be the sequel of 
722-83 ; but the problem in 6 / is extremely complicated, 
and a complete solution is scarcely to be expected. See 
Gideon. 

Judg. 68-10, the prophet’s reproof, is akin to Josh. 24 1 S. 7 
10 17 ff 12 ; the resemblance may point to identity of source or 
todependence, and the verses may be ascribed accordingly to E2 or 
to a late editor ;l the fact that the speech is broken off may be 
urged for the former hypothesis (Budde). The call of Gideon, 
1 1-24, is from J (B&hme and most recent critics) ; many glosses, 
probably by more than one hand, in 13^ 14 16 17b iBa 20 21 o 
anticipate Gideon's recognition of his visitor, and convert his 
hospitality into a sacrifice : it is not necessary to suppose con- 
tamination from a second source ; 25-32 Ls cognate to 7-11, and 
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Both sources must have narrated how Abimelech became king: 

0oUxP 

ram £ 


SBOT) or to a post-exilic hand (Budde); 635^ is a still later 
exaggeration. 

Chap. 7 9-15 is ascribed by Budde to E, by Moore and Holzinger 
to J. In the description of the night attack on the Midianite 
camp (16-23) two stratagems have been combined — a clear 
analysis is impossible. The horns are probably from E (cp 
Josh. 6), the jars and torches then from J ; Winckler with con- 
siderable probability surmises that the latter originally belonged 
to the account of the attack E. of the Jordan (8x1) ;2 it would 
follow that 84 was omitted by the redactor who fused the two 
versions \x\li6ff. Chap. 7 24/. 8 1-3, form the conclusion of E s 
narrative (harmonistic gloss in 7 25b). 

Chap. 84-21, with the exception of glosses and retouches in roJ 
16, is from the oldest source (J) ; it presumes a personal griev- 
ance which is not mentioned in 6 1-83. Chap. 822 the rejection 
of die kingdom, stands on the same plane with x S. 8 10 17 ff. 12 ; 
the question whether we have to do with a late addition to E or 
with a deuteronomistic hand is of import chiefly for the histoTy 
of the redaction. The setting up of the * Ephod at Ophrah 
(24-27 «) is from J (glosses in *6), the comment thereupon- (27^) 
deuteronomistic ; a8 33-35 is Rd’s close ; 30-32 were inserted by 
Rp (cp 11 a) when he restored 9 to its original place in the book. 

Chap. 9 , Abimelech. The chapter exhibits no trace 
of deuteronomistic redaction ; but it is plainly composite. 
Two accounts of the discomfiture of the Shechemites 
stand side by side in 34 and 4?ff . ; the antecedents of 
both may be traced in the earlier part of the chapter. 

1 Hardly to Rd (Frankenberg), 

> So Holringer and Budde ; cp Frankenberg. 

8 See 1 14. 
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which 42-45 also are derived : 46-55 are ascribed by Moore to E 
(cp 41), by Budde to J (41 = Kjb) ; 56 /. may be from E or Rje- 
The brief notices of the * minor judges ' differ in both 
form and content from the stories in the midst of which 
they stand. 

They speak neither of oppression nor of deliverance; the 

„ stereotyped formula is, After him N N judged 

9. Chap*. 10x-5, l srae l . _ years ... And NN died and 
128-15 : Minor was buried in such and such a place. The 
Judges. years of rule (23, 22, 7, 10, 8) differ notice- 

^ ably from the symmetrical numbers of Rd’s 

chronology (40, 20, 80). 

The names of several of these * judges ’ are otherwise 
known as names of clans, and what is told of their 
numerous posterity, possessions, and matrimonial 
alliances seems to be the legendary reflection of clan 
history. 

Many scholars therefore think that these notices were made up 
by a late redactor to round out the number of twelve judges.* 
In confirmation of this view it was pointed out that the sum of the 
years of their rule (70) is almost exactly that of the periods of 
oppression (71) in Rd’s introductions to the stories of the judges ; 
the post-exiUc editor made the succession continuous, reckoning 
the years of foreign domination (in the intention of Rd, inter- 
regna) in the rule of the succeeding judge. 8 The framework 
in which these names and numbers are set is an imitation of Rd. 
Others, observing that the formula of the minor judges occurs 
also at the close of the story of Jephthah (12 7, note also the xijr 
years of his rule cp 1620 iS. 4 18 7 15), believe that the minor 
judges were contained in TE, and were taken thence without 
change by Rd ; the set phrases of Rd are an amplification of 
those of his predecessor. 4 

The arguments from the number twelve and from the 
chronology are not conclusive, and even if it were 
certain that the minor judges were not contained in the 
deuteronomistic book, it would still be possible that Rp 
did not invent them, but simply restored them from JE; 
that the names are really those of clans is not proof of 
| late origin, as we may see from Gen. 38 , for example. 
The introduction to the story of Jephthah, 106 -x 6 , is 
much longer than usual, and appears on close examina- 
tion not to be homogeneous. 

In 6-9 the set formulas of Rd have been expanded by subsequent 
editors (especially in 6 afi &bga); xo-16 is cognate with 68-10; 

it looks as if a redactor had combined an 
10. Chap. 106- introduction to the Philistine oppression in 
127 : Jephthah. the days of Eli with that to the Ammonite 
oppression (cp 7); 17 f. belongs to the deuter- 
onomistic introduction, the material being taken from the following 
story ; the closing formulas are found in 11 33 127 (perhaps pre- 
deuteronomistic) ; in nf. we have editorial amplification 

In 10 17-127, the long diplomatic representation to 
the king of Ammon, 11 12-28, is foreign to the main 
narrative ; it has in reality nothing to do with the 
Ammonites ; the argument is drawn entirely from the 
j history of Israel’s relations to Moab. The passage is 
therefore generally regarded as an editorial addition 

Holzinger, followed by Budde (KHC , Richter, 80-82), con- 
jectures that two stories (J and E) about Jephthah have been 
combined, much as are the two stories about Gideon in 6-8. An 
outlawed freebooter recalled from banishment by the Gileadites 
(11 x-xo in the main ; 2 is a late interpolation) ; after seeking aid 
in vain from the tribes west of the Jordan (qj^l2a, and^llag), he 


marches against the Ammonites and defeats them ; the Ephnum- 
ites who come against him seeking trouble are severely punished 
(12 i-e). In the other (E) he was represented as dwelling at 
Mizpah ; the enemy is Moab (11 12 ff, harmonised by Rjb by the 
substitution of the name Ammon) ; the victory is purchased by the 
vow which cost the life of the hero’s daughter (11 30-40).® 

In the story of Samson the brief deuteronomistic 
_ , formulas are found in 13 x 15 20 1631- 

11 * 13 * The stories, which are not all of the 

16 : Bamson. antiquity, were in all probability 
found in J ; composition or contamination from E is not 

1 Budde suspects considerable contamination from the other 
source. 

2 Nfildeke, A Tlicht Unters. 19a 


83^reg^rdthe Uft of minor judges as pxe-deuteronomtc. 


further, Jephthah. 
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demonstrable ; in some cases a later Yahwistic variant 
has been united with the older story (Budde); in 14 an 
editor has made numerous changes, the tendency of 
which is to remove the offence of Samson's marriage into 
a Philistine family. 1 

As has been noted above (§ 3, ii. ), chaps. 17 f exhibit 
no signs of deuteronomistic redaction. The repetitions 
- - which abound in the story have been 

in*!i ascribed to interpolation by an editor 

whose aim was to throw contumely 
Dantte8 * on the famous sanctuary at Dan ; * 
more probably they are due to the union of two closely 
parallel versions. 4 

The m ai q narrative is from J ; the second version may be 
traced in 17 *-4 7* xib 12a 1834*, in one strand running through 
187*10 15 31 (or 30). The hands of both Rje and Rp may be 
recognised; the former in harmonistic adjustments, the latter 
chiefly in archaeological notes. 

In chapters 19*21 there is a stratum which in spirit and 
language is akin to the youngest additions to the Hexateuch 
_ and to the historical midrash in Chron. To 

IS. Chaps. 19*21: the late stratum belong 20 x 2*9-48 (remains 
Outrage at of the older text in 14 19 29, considerable 
Oibeah. ? f 36-41, 44 * 47X 21 2-14 in the main, 

16 190 20a 22* 24. The older narrative was 
itself composite, as appears most clearly in 19 . The main source 
is J, con taminati on from a second version is to be recognised 
especially in 196^-8 10* 13 15a ; a complete separation of the 
two closely parallel and intimately welded accounts is not 
feasible. In 21 the rape of the Shilonite maidens (15 
17-jofl 21*22. excluding glosses in 22) comes from the oldest 


the repetition and confusion to very late interpolation (especially 
in 4 /X evidence of which is found in 20 also (n x 8 23/ 27 /. 
etc. X The midrash seems to have been united to JE by a 
redactor; see 1 14. 

Redaction — i. Pre-deuteronomistic (R JE ). — As in Josh. 
1 - 12 , the deuteronomistic author of Judg. found J and 
14. ® already united by an earlier redactor 

44. tteoacn (Rje) ; there is no evidence that he had 
J or E separately. 'Die earlier redaction was primarily 
harmonistic ; it laboured with more or less skill to make 
one continuous narrative out of two. Its religious stand- 
point was that of the prophetic period ; the moral and 
religious lessons of the history are emphasised, as they 
were also in the younger stratum of £ ; it is not improb- 
able that the beginnings of a pragmatism akin to that 
of R d were found in Rje* The historical standpoint is 
that of a united nation, and it was natural that the 
redactor should see in the invasions of particular regions 
and the deliverances wrought by local champions the 
oppression and liberation of all Israel, thus also prepar- 
ing the way for R D . 

it Deuteronomistic (Rp)* — The aim of the deuterono- 
mistic author, as has been observed above, was religious 
rather than historical ; the experience of Israel in the 
days of the judges is used to enforce for his own 
generation the lesson that unfaithfulness to Yahw& is 
always punished by national calamity, but that repent- 
ance brings deliverance. This lesson is set forth in the 
introductions to the whole book, and to the history of the 
several judges ; the redactor hardly touched the stories 
themselves. He freely omitted, however, what did not 
readily lend itself to his purpose ; chaps. 1 9 (for which 
833-35 is a substitute) 17 /. 19 - 21 , and perhaps the end 
of Samson’s career, 16 (note the close 15 20). Later 
deuteronomistic editors may have added some verses, 
especially in the longer introductions (26-86 61-10 
106-x8). 

It is not probable that the deuteronomistic Book of 
Judges ended with 16 31 (or 1620) ; the Philistine oppres- 
sion was not at an end with the death of Samson. We 
should expect the author to include the whole period of the 
judges down to the establishment of the kingdom, and, 

1 See Stade, ZA TW 4 250-256 (*84) ; v. Doorainck, Th. T2& 14- 

3 ’> ( %kn.ri — - 

* Oort, We. 
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at least, he can hardly have failed to record the deliver- 
ance from the Philistines. Confirmation of this ante- 
cedent probability is found in z S. 1 - 12 . 

At the close of the life of Eli (x S. 4 18) we read the formula, 
'He judged Israel forty years,’ precisely corresponding to 
Judg.l63x (cpl27 10a/ 12911x4); Samuel also is represented 
as a great deliverer, under whom the Philistines suffered such 
a repulse * that they were subdued and no more invadttl the 



sraefas long as ie lived ’ (1 S. 7 15). 

We should expect also that the author of the deuter- 
onomistic Judges would bring his book to a close by 
repeating and enforcing the religious lessons he had so 
much at heart, just as the deuteronomistic history of Moses 
closes with his solemn parting admonitions (Dt. 4 29 /.), 
and the deuteronomistic history of Joshua with similar 
exhortations from the leader of the conquest (Josh. 23 ). 
The*farewell address of Samuel, the last of the judges, 
in x S. 12 , with its historical retrospect and its solemn 
warnings for the future, so evidently marking the bound- 
ary between the history of the judges and the kings, is 
just such a close as we should look for from the author 
of Judg. 26-86 (or 2 xx ff. ). The alternative is to sup- 
pose that the passages cited from Samuel belong ex- 
clusively to a pre-deuteronomic editor ; which would 
compel us to suppose (with Budde) that the original 
conclusion of the deuteronomistic Judges was omitted 
by the post-exilic redaction ( R P ). 

iii. Post-exilic (Rp). — In Judg., as in Josh. 13 ^:, it 
seems that J E was in the hands of the post-exilic redactor, 
who restored from it the chapters which R D omitted 
( 1917 - 21 ). The splitting of the deuteronomistic formula 
in 424 and 631^, suggests the possibility that 5 also was 
inserted by a post-exilic hand. The last redactor also 
introduced the midrashic version of the war on Benjamin 
in 19 - 21 ; many minor additions and changes in the 
text of other chapters are to be ascribed to this redactor 
or to still later editors and scribes. To R P many 
scholars attribute also the ‘minor judges’ (IO1-5I28-15) ; 
see above, § 9. It is generally agreed that Sham gar in 
3 31 belongs to one of the latest stages of the redaction. 
The history of the text shows that the verse once stood 
after 16 31 (following Samson), where the Philistine 
slayer is in place, and was introduced by the usual 
formula of the minor judges. The character and form 
of the notice remind us strongly of the exploits of 
David's heroes (a S. 23 , cp especially Shammah ben 
Agee, 11 f\ Corruption of the name to Shamgar ( 56 ) 
led to the insertion of the verse before 4 /. 1 It is quite 
possible that the verse in its original form stood in JE 
after Samson. 

In 1 K. 61 the deuteronomistic author makes the time 
from the Exodus to the founding of the temple in the 

16. Chronology. 3 f“? th . year °! S° lomon 4 «o years. 

xhis is manifestly computed on the 
basis of twelve generations of forty years.* 

The chronology of R p in Judg. belongs to the same system. 
Othniel’s victory secured peace for 40 years; Ehud'a, 80; 
Barak’s, xo; Gideon’s, 40; Samson judged Israel 20 years. 
By the side of these round numbers appear others which do not 
seem to be systematic ; for the rule ot the ' minor judges ’ (23, 
22, 7, xo, 8), Jephthah (6), Abimelech (3), and for most of the 
periods of oppression (8, x8, 20, 7, x8, 40). The sum of all these 
numbers, together with the times of Moses (40), Joshua, Eli 
(40, 0 20 % Samuel, Saul, David (40), greatly exceeds x8o, and 
various hypotheses have been proposed to bring the data into 
agreement. The most probable is that the years of foreign 
domination are not to be counted separately, but to be included 
in the rule of the judges, which are thus continuous. We thus 
obtain : Moses, 40 : Joshua, x; Othniel, 40 ; Ehud, 80 ; Barak, 
40} Gideon, 40; Minor Judges with Jephthah, 76; Samson, 90; 
Eh, 40; Samuel, y; Saul, a; David, 40; Solomon (to the 
founding of the temple), 4 ; total 420+4:+ y+s, which leaves us 
60 (or u with 0 we give only 20 years to Eli, 80) years for 

1 See Budde, R{. x ; and Moore, SBOT t * Judges,' on I631. 

9 See NOldeke, ATUeko UnUrt. 173 Moore, JuJgn t 
Introd. §7; Budde, Ri. xvii ffj\ also Bojusset, ‘ 
logiscbe System * ***** * ** 
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Joshua. Samuel, and Saul Substantially the same result is 
reached by those who reckon in the periods of oppression and 
exclude the 4 minor judges * as a later addition (see f 9). 

The oldest written history of the period of the judges 
drew its materials from the local traditions ; the story 
16 Ultimata °* > s connected with Gilgal ; 

tonrcflB Gideon and Abimelech with Ophrah 
and Shechem ; Jephthah with Mizpeh 
in Gilead ; Deborah and Barak belong apparently to ! 
the tribes N. of the Great Plain (though Deborah may 
have been early appropriated by Ephraim). The 
subject of these traditions was naturally the daring 
deed by which an Israelite hero discomfited the enemy 
and delivered his countrymen ;• of the situation only 
enough was recalled to make the achievement the more 
glorious ; there was no motive for preserving the 
memory of the misfortunes of the Israelites in war, or 
the way in which their neighbours got the upper hand 
of them. We may be sure that if the deuteronomistic 
author had found any such details in his sources he 
would have made the most of them. 

Chaps. 13-16 are of a different character. They con- 
tain a life of Samson from the announcement of his birth 
to his death, and narrate, not one signal act of deliver- 
ance, but a series of exploits in which the hero, a man ; 
of gigantic strength, in his own cause, single-handed, 
inflicts many injuries upon the Philistines. The stories 
may reflect a historical situation, the Danite Hercules 
may have been a historical person ; but it is evident 
that we have in these chapters not historical traditions, 
in the sense in which we may use those words of the 
stories of Ehud, Gideon, Abimelech, and others, but j 
popular tales, in which, as usual, elements of widely 
diverse origin — in part, perhaps, mythical — have been I 
united in the imagination of the people . 1 It is note- 
worthy, and not without historical significance, that 
these are the only stories in the book which come from 
the south. 


Chapters 17/. which have for subject the migration 
of the Danites, the origin of the idol and the priesthood 
at, Dan, are probably derived from the traditions of 
that sanctuary. Of the history of the war over Gibeah 
(chap. 19 ff.), we can only say that it seems to be from 
an Ephraimite source. 

In estimating the historical value of the Book of i 
Judges, we must bear in mind that the stories of the 
17 deliverers of Israel represent only | 

value certain glorious moments in the history j 
of these centuries ; of their manifold ’ 
vicissitudes of fortune tradition has preserved but 
fragmentary memories, and of the long, slow process 
by which the nomadic Israelite tribes established them- 
selves in Canaan and adopted the agriculture and arts of 
the older inhabitants, we learn only from the glimpses 
which the stories incidentally afford us. 

The chronological scheme of Rd is late and system- 
atic ; we cannot be sure that the order in which the 
stories were arranged in JE was chronological. In the 
stories themselves a legendary admixture cannot be 
denied ; this has been successively heightened by later 
authors and editors ; the union of parallel accounts by 
Rj B has, in more than one case, wrought an intricate 
confusion which baffles the keenest analytic criticism. 

When all this is recognised, however, it remains true 
that the picture which the book gives us of the social 
and religious conditions of the period which preceded 
the establishment of the kingdom is of the highest 
historical value. It is manifest that the traditions con- 
tained in it were fixed in writing before the momentous 
changes which the kingdom wrought had had time to 
make such a state of things as is represented in Judg. | 
unintelligible or unsympathetic. 

We fortunately possess one contemporary monument, 
the Song of Deborah ; * and its description of the great 
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See Samson 1 f %• 

See Deborah, and Poetical Literature, $ 3 
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struggle with the Canaan ites confirms the impression 
that the picture of the times which the stories draw for 
us is as faithful as it is vivid . 1 

The Hebrew text of Judges is unusually well pre- 
served. Only in parts of the Song of Deborah does 
18 Text any . consl(i erable passage seem to be beyond 
critical remedy. In other difficult places un- 
skilful redaction, rather than faulty transmission, seems 
to be responsible for the obscurity. 

There are two distinct, if not wholly independent, 
Greek translations of the book ; one found in the great 
mass of manuscripts (A, etc.), and rendered by most 
of the secondary versions, of which Lagarde’s edition 
may be taken as a fair representative ; the other in 
B, a group of minuscules, and the Sahidic version. 
The latter, which is the younger of the two, adheres 
closely to MT, and is consequently of relatively little 
value for the emendation of the text . 2 


A. Commentaries. — Sebastian Schmid, 1684; Jo. Clericus, 
1708; G. L. Studer, Richter , ’35; second (title) ed. '42; 

Bertheau, ’45, & ’83 UCGH) ; C. F. Keil, 
19. Literature. ’63, (*> ’74, ET, ’68 ; P. Cassei, ’65, <*> ’87 
(Lange’s Bibelwerk\ ET, ’72 ; J. Bachmann, 
’68 (unfinished ; chaps. 1 - 5 ) ; Hervey, ’72 (Speaker’s Commen- 
tary) ; E. Reuss, La Bible , 1 , ’77 ; Das Alte Testament , 1 , ’92 ; 
S. Oettli, ’93 (KGK) ; G. F. Moore, ’9s(Intemat. Crit. Comm.), 
’98 ( SBOT ; translation and brief notes) ; K. Budde, ’97 ( KHC). 

B. Criticism. — Noldeke, U ntcrsuchungen zur K rittk des A T, 
(’69); Schrader, in De Wette, Eirtl.fi) 327-333; We. 

tekstk 

der Berichte t 
(’8t) ; B. Stade, 
buches,’ Z 

(’81); fr. 

793-166 (’£,, , w . . 

S. R. Driver, JQR 1 258-270 (’89), Intrvd.fi) (’97); R. Rittel, 

‘ Die pentateuch. Urkunden in den BB Richter u. Samuel,’ St. 
Kr. 6544 ff. (’02), Hist. i. ; also in Kautzsch, HS, ^(analysis 
in the margin); G. Kalkoff, Zur Quellenkritik des Richter- 
buches, ’93 (Gymnas. Progr.); Frankenberg, Die Composition 
des deuteronomischen Richterbuckes , '95 ; Kfinig in Hastings’ 
DB, art. * Judges ’ (’99). See also the commentaries of Studer, 
Bertheau, Moore, and Budde (using valuable unpublished 
investigations of Holzinger), and the Polychrome Bible (analysis 
in colours). G. F. M. 



JUDGMENT, DAY OF (HM£p& Kpicetoc). 2 Pet. 

37 - See Eschatology, §§34^ 

JUDGMENT HALL (rrp&rra>piON). Jn. 18 28 33 

19 9 Acts 2335 ; RV ‘palace,’ RV m £- Pr/etorium 
{q.v.). 

JUDITH (JVG.T, § 76; fem. of Jehudi, q.v.). 

1. Daughter of Beeri the ‘ Hittite ’ (or rather * Rehobothite,’ see 
Rehoboth), and one of the wives of Esau ; Gen. 2634 [P] 
(toui[«]iK [AZ?EL])> See Basemath. A Jewish clan as 
‘ daughter ’ of a Rehobothite, is not likely. Perhaps ‘ Judith ’ 
is a corruption of Horith (n r Tin). 

2. See below. T. K. C. 


JUDITH, THE BOOK OF (loyAei© [BRA], i.e., 
nmiT), one of the Books of the Apocrypha [§ 5 , 4 ], has 
1 Two versions come down to us in a shorter and a 
of Btorv longer form, and the text of the 
latter in a variety of recensions. 

The various texts belonging to the longer (the canonical) 
recension show much more pronounced differences than are 
found in those belonging to the other. Even Jerome speaks of 
the number and variety of the MSS of the Judith legend which 
had been seen by him. 


The two forms of the story are quite different in 
tendency and in historical background. The contents, 
which though similar are not absolutely identical, are 
therefore summarised here separately, as comparison* of 
the (wo forms of the story may enable us to arrive at 
sure conclusions as to the date and origin of the book. 8 . 


1 On the historical character of Judg. 1, see Joshua, SI <3 <5 > 
also Historical Literature, i 2 . 

3 On the text see Moore, Judges^ xliii ff.> and in addition to 
the authors there cited, Mez, Die Bibel des Josephus , ’95 ; cp 
Moore’s critical edition of the text in SBOT Heb., 1^00. 

8 The line here taken renders it unnecessary to discuss other 
critical theories, which, resting on mere conjecture, were only 
provisionally useful. They are briefly referred to by Kbnig in 
his EinL, and discussed at length by Ball in his commentary. 
[Ball himself refers Judith to the time of queen Salome* 
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J UDITH (BOOK) 


JU DI T H (BOOK) 


The longer form of the story is as follows : — Arphaxad , 
king of Ecbatana, fortifies his city. N abuchodonosor 
a. t n,»««i (Nebuchadrezzar), king of the Assyrians 
in Nineveh, makes war against him and 
mmMX J \ A /* .summons the dwellers in all the lands 
between Persia and Memphis to his aid. They refuse. 
Vowing vengeance against them, he marches alone to 
battle with Arphaxad (?.*., a), and destroys him. < 
After an interval he appoints Holofemes general over 
his army, and sends him against those nations which 
had refosed their aid, with orders to spare none who | 
should offer resistance, or should refuse to recognise and 1 
worship Nebuchadrezzar as a god. 

Holofernes occupies all the places along the sea coast, 
and destroys all their gods so that * all the nations ; 
should worship Nabuchodonosor only, and that all their j 
tongues and their tribes should call upon him as god '(38). j 
The 'children of Israel that dwelt in Judaea,’ terrified \ 
at his approach, fortify their hills. Joakim the high ! 
priest charges the people of Bethulia and Betomesthaim 
to guard the passes to the hill-country, while all the , 
inhabitants of Judaea and Jerusalem betake themselves j 
to fasting and prayer. 

Achior, the leader of the children of Ammon, tells Holofemes 
who the Jews are and warns him not to attack them, for if there 
is no iniquity among them their Lord will defend them and their > 
God be for them. Holofemes and his followers are incensed , 
against Achior, and rebuke him, telling him that there is no j 
God but Nabuchodonosor, who has decreed the utter de- 
struction of the Jews. Achior will be destroyed with them. } 
Having thus spoken Holofemes causes Achior to be cast 
down and left at the foot of the hill near Bethulia. He is ; 
rescued by the Jews, who, after the words of Holofemes have < 
been reported to them, foil down and worship God, saying : 
'O Lora God of heaven, behold their arrogance, and pity the i 
low estate of our race, and look upon the face of those that are j 
sanctified unto thee (or, thy sanctuary [Syr.fi this day ’ (6 xg). 1 

Holofernes lays siege to Bethulia and stops the water 
supply. The people lose heart and press Ozias and 
the rulers to give way ; these promise to do so, if no 
help arise before five days have passed. Now in those 
days there lived a widow, named Judith, of rare piety 
and beauty. She fasted all the days of her widowhood 
save the eves of the Sabbath, and the Sabbaths, the 
eves of the new moons and the new moons, and the 
feasts and solemn days of the house of Israel. She 
blames Ozias and the rulers for thinking of submission, 
and points out to them that as they are now worshipping 
none other but the true God — and no one among them 
worships gods made with hands as had aforetime been 
the case — they may safely put their trust in God that 
he will not despise them nor any of their race. The 
rulers excuse themselves, and Judith promises to do for 
them something that shall go down to all generations. 
When left alone she falls on her face, and at the time 
when incense is being offered in the temple in Jerusalem 
she prays God to help her in her undertaking, recalling 
the deliverances wrought in the time of the Maccabaean 
revolt and on other occasions when God had signally 
discomfited the plans of their enemies for the destruction 
of the Jewish nation. She then decks herself bravely 
and goes to the camp of Holofemes accompanied by her 
maid, who carries a bottle of wine, a cruse of oil, a bag 
filled with parched corn and fine bread (and cheese 
[It Syr. Vg.]). Arrived at the camp, she is brought 
before Holofemes, who asks her wherefore she has 
come. 

She tell* him that her nation cannot be punished, neither 
can the sword prevail against them, except they sin against 
God, but that now they are about to eat all those things 
which God charged them by his laws that they should hot eat, 
and that they will therefore be delivered into his hands. She 
will show him the way to the town, and will lead him until he 
comes to Jerusalem. Holofernes is highly pleased, and bids 
that his people should prepare for her of his own meats and 
that she should dxjnk of his own wine. This she refuses ; but 
in the morning she asks and receives permission to go forth into 


Alexandra (79-70 b.c.\ and G. Klein {Act** dm Vlfft, congrh 
internai. det Orientalist** t sect, strait. 287-105, Leyden, T 03X 
tW > r Hitzig, to the period of the revolt ©I Bar- 
Cochba (131-135 a.d.).] 


the valley of Bethulia for prayer ; on three successive nights 
accordingly she goes forth and washes herself in a fountain by 
the camp. 

On the fourth day Holofernes who wishes to ' deceive ' 
Judith sends Bagoas (g. v. ) the eunuch to invite her to 
a banquet She accepts. He drinks deeply and is left 
alone with her. Praying God for strength she smites 
off, with his own scimitar, the head of Holofemes, and 
putting it into her bag of victuals, hastens to Bethulia. 
All the people run together on hearing her voice, and 
seeing the head of Holofernes, give praise to God, who 
has not taken away his mercy from Israel. The next 
morning they fall upon the besiegers, who, finding their 
leader dead, lose heart and flee in wild disorder. 

The Jews spoil the camp for thirty days, and Judith after 
singing a song of praise ana thanksgiving to God accompanies 
the victors to Jerusalem, where the rejoicings before the 
sanctuary continue for the space of three months. After a 
great ana glorious life she dies at the age of one hundred and 
five yean, and is buried in Bethulia in the cave of her husband 
Manasseh. * And there was none that made the children of 
Israel any more afraid in the days of Judith, nor a long time 
after her death ’ (16 35). (Vg. adds : * but the day of the festival 
of this victory is received by the Hebrews in the number of 
the holy days, and is observed by the Jews from that time 
unto the present day.’) 

The shorter form is as follows : — Seleucus besieged 
Jerusalem. The Israelites were fasting and praying. 
« awf Among them was a beautiful maiden, 
stQJvflh dle daughter of Ahitob. God in- 

\ b spired her with the thought that a miracle 
would be wrought through her. So she set out from 
Jerusalem with her maid and went to the camp of 
Seleucus, where she told the king that having heard 
that the town was sure to fall into his hands, she had 
come out first that she might find favour in his eyes. 
The king, struck by her beauty, desired to have her 
company. She declared herself willing to satisfy him, 
but as she was in her impurity, so she told him, she 
asked his permission to go out unmolested in the 
middle of the night to the fountain of water to 
make her ablutions. The king granted her request. 
At the banquet he drank much wine and was afterwards 
left alone with her. Taking his falchion she cut off his 
head and hastened with it to Jerusalem, passing un- 
molested through the camp. The Israelites seeing this 
unexpected deliverance rejoiced greatly, and going 
forth routed their enemies. They established this 
day as a day of feasting. It fell on the eighteenth 
day of Adar, and was observed as a day on which 
mourning and fasting were forbidden. 

Of the two tales the shorter seems to retain the true 
original character most There is nothing improbable 

4. Data at R * n a stor y of the kind. The names are 
***** historical, and the besieged place is 

Jerusalem. The mention of the day on which the 
memory of the achievement was celebrated points to the 
fact that we have here a fragment of the Maccabaean 
calendar, which was abrogated officially in the middle 
of the third century of our era, but had fallen into 
desuetude long before. The narrative is probably the 
record of an occurrence during the wars of the Macca- 
bees. There is not a single reference in it to cere- 
monial observances, nor any allusion to sin and its 
consequences for the political future of the nation, 
through forfeiture of the grace and mercy of God by 
transgression, and by the warship of false gods. The 
reason for the visit to the fountain is made perfectly 
obvious, whilst in the other recension it is anything but 
clear. 

The longer tale differs completely in style, tendency, 
and conception. A simple incident in a war of antiquity 
5 Bata of A. **** **** ^ er0 ^ sm a Jewish maiden are 
m only the warp upon which a later writer 
has woven his richly embroidered tale He has trans- 
formed it into a tale of comfort and encouragement 

From the leading features of the story as epitomised above, it 
is evident that the author of the romance laid the greatest 
possible stress upon strict observance of all the religious cere- 
monial in vogue in his time. He manifests his strong belief that 
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J UDITH (BOOK) 

God is sure to grant hb aid to those who have not sinned. He 
takes the greatest care to emphasise the ruin that b sure to 
follow upon any meddling with the tithes or other sacred 
things, he abhors all ceremonial defilement, and dwelb upon 
the efficacy of prayer ; the prayer of the righteous and pure 
widow b sure to be heard, aim her intercession saves the Jewish 
race. Judith scrupulously abstains from touching any of the 
food of the heathen. She fasts all the days of her widowhood, 
except on certain feast days and their eves. 

All these details show that the author of the longer 
story was a Pharisee. One might feel inclined to think 
of him as one of the Assidjeans (q. v. ) from the very 
great stress he lays on the regular ablution before 
prayer, which is nowhere else heard of. 

A reminiscence of the old original survives in 129 where we 
read that 4 She came in clean,* but in what respect b not 
mentioned. We are to understand that the whole rabbinical 
ceremonial law has been observed with great minuteness by 
Judith, in full agreement with the decisions arrived at in the 
controversy between the school of Shammai and that of Hillel. 
This is equally clear in the matter of food (wine, oil, and bread) 
and in that of the tithes which it is not lawful for any of the 
people so much as to touch with their hands (11 13). 

These rigorous prescriptions point to the end of the 
first century b.c. 

A further study of the additional elements in the 
longer version (A) may enable us to fix its date with 
still greater precision. The chief ruler of the nation is 
the high priest ; no mention is made of a king. 
Nebuchadrezzar has killed Arphaxad. 

It is easily seen that these names, borrowed from ancient 
history, stand for more modem ones, and have been chosen 
for the purpose of giving the book an air of antiquity, since 
otherwise it would defeat its own ends. Unless put forth as 
a tale of ancient deliverance it would miss the popular effect it 
was intended to have in times of danger and distress. 

The book also mentions Achior, the chief of the 
house of Ammon, as friendly to the Jews (65 62 ff.). 
A great danger threatens the people. 

They are uncertain of the issue, but are convinced that God 
will not deliver them into the hands of their enemies if only 
they do what is right and live piously. It appears that they 
are suffering from great drought or scarcity of water. 

Taking these and other data (see, e.g. , Jemnaan) 
together, we shall find but one period which the author 
can have had before him — the time, namely, of the 
approach of Pompey to Jerusalem (b.c. 63). 

Aristobfllus II. had commenced a war against hb brother 
Hyrcanus II. Scaurus (Holofemes), the Roman general in 
Syria, took the part of Aristobfllus. 1 Pompey, before coming 
to Palestine, had a war with Mithridates, whom he overthrew 
and slew, exactly as Nabuchodonosor smote Arphaxad. Aretas, 
king of the Nabateans, assisted Hyrcanus at the instigation of 
Antipater the Idumaean. When hostilities commenced between 
Hyrcanus and Aristobfllus, a certain holy man, Onias by name 
(= Joakim), prayed that the great drought might cease (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 2 t> Pompey, taking the side of Hyrcanus, deposed 
ArbtobQlus and appointed Hyrcanus high priest. 

Here we find all the leading elements in the tale in 
correspondence with the historical events. Bethulia 
(q.v . ) is thus seen to be equivalent to Vwra • the House 
of God, Jerusalem. This hypothesis is corroborated 
and strengthened if we compare the book with another 
product of exactly the same period, viz., the Psalms 
of Solomon, written shortly after this date, when 
Pompey had already met his death in Egypt. 

The situation as viewed by the two authors is almost 
identical, and the Psalms furnish a number of parallels to 
the leading views expressed by the author of Judith. He too 
knows of a high priest only. He too lays preponderant stress 
on the observance of ceremonial law (3 8- 10) and on prayer 
(2«4 etc.); the prayer of the righteous is heard (l 5 *)- He too 
dwells on ceremonial pollution and its purification (2 if. 8x2/- 
17 #5-33); God blesses pious conduct ( 1 * 87) (see Ryle and 
James, Psalms of the Pharisees^ xlviii /. [’91]). Besides, 
the tone which pervades the prayers of Judith and her last song 
finds its absolute counterpart in those Psalms. Both reflect the 
same period, vis., circa 50 b.c. 

The ceremonial prescriptions mentioned in Judith 
render any earlier date impossible ; and at any later 
date the book would have lost its value and importance, 
as being too transparent a fiction. 

Winckler b at given an analysis of the sources with new views 
on Holofemes and Judith (AF2 He derives the name 

Judith from the Babylonian I Star. 


JUNIPER 

According to Willrich (Judaica , 33 [1900]), die hook was 
written in the quiet period between 157 and 153 B.C. The author 
b one of the Assidaeans ( [hasidlm ] ) who welcomed Alcimus. He 
holds that it was not the Maccabees who rescued the Jewish 
people, but Yahwfc alone and hb instrument Judith. Cmaa (* 
Jonathan) plays quite a secondary role. The name Holofemes 
is suggested by Odoarres, Arphaxad by Artaxias, Bethulia by 
Bethalagan (see, however, Holofbrnbs, Bethulia, Bbth- 
BASl). 

If the book was meant to be accepted as an old book, 
and if it was the work of a Pharisee or Assidacan, it 
6 Original cou ^ ooty been written in the 

language of the people — viz., either in 
Aramaic or (what is more probable x ) in 
Hebrew. Jerome mentions Hebrew MSS, and the 
addition which appears at the end of his translation 
only proves him to have had access to a text which 
stood in some relation to the more complete Hebrew 
text of what is now the short recension (B). In these 
alone do we find an allusion to the observance of the 
day as a festival. 

1. Of the long recension (A) no old Hebrew text has, thus far, 
been critically edited. Tellinek has merefy reprinted a later 

version Hemdath ha-yamim , 2 f. 626-650 (Con- 
7 . Editions, stantinople, 1737) =2?r/ ha-midrasch , 2 12-32). 

A better text is one that has hitherto remained 
unnoticed ( Osar ha-Kodesh , 66-na; Lemberg [Amsterdam], 
’51). A very old version, older at least than the twelfth century 
if not of even much greater antiquity, has been discovered by 
Dr. Gaster in the Chronicle of Jerahmeel (see The Chronicles 
of JeraJimee l x *99). Both of these agree with Jerome and have 
the same ending. For other allusions to the story of Judith in 
Hebrew literature see Zunz (1 Gottesdienstl . Vortr.P) 131, n. d). 
The relation between these texts and that of Jerome requires 
further study. 

The Greek versions have come down in three recensions, one 
of which forms the LXX text (best ed., O. F. Fritzsche, Lib. 
Apocr. Vet. Test. Greece , 165-203). The second, more akin 
to the Lat. and Syr., b found in a MS (cod. 58 Holmes and 
Parsons), and a third in a group of MSS not very different 
from the latter. The Latin versions are : (0) Vetus , ed. 
Sabatier, Bibl. sac. Lat. verss. antic. 1 744-790 (1743), from 
five codices; (£) Jerome’s Vulgata. The Synac b given in 
Lagarde. Lib. vet. Test, abocr. Syriace, 104-126 (*6i). For 
further bibliography (Gr. f Lat., and Syr. versions, etc.) see 
Schurer, GJV 2 599-603. See also Wi. AF'ls&bff. 

Commentaries. — The best thus far b that of O. F. Fritzsche 
in the Exeg. Handb. 2 ziz-2Xi (*53). For other literature see 
Schurer (as above ; ET, 603), and C. J. Ball, Speakers Comm. : 
Apocrypha, vol. x, to whose lbts add A. Scholz, Com* 
mentari 96, and Lflhr in Kau. Apokr. 

2. Of the short recension (B) only the Hebrew text has come 

down to us ; see * The oldest text with introduction and trans- 
lation * by M. Gaster in PSBA, *94, pp. 156-163 ; where further 
bibliography b given. M. G. 

JUEL (ioyhA [L]). I. I Esd. 9 34= Ezra 10 34 U el. 

2. (ioin}A [A], [L]), x Esd. fi35=Ezra IO43, Joel (14). 

JULIA (loyAi* [TL WH]), is saluted in Rom. 16 15 
in conjunction with Philologus {q.v. ), who was doubt- 
less her husband (cp Romans, §§ 4 10). She may 
have been a freedwoman of some member of the gens 
Julia; the name is, at all events, exceedingly common. 

JULIUS (loyAlOC [TL WH]), the centurion of the 
Augustan band (see Army, § 10), who had charge of 
Paul when he was sent to Rome (Acts 27 x 3). 

JUNTAS (so RV, but RV®*- and AV have Julia* 
assuming with Chrysostom and other ancient interpreters 
a feminine nominative for loyNl&N [Ti. WH], which, 
however, more probably represents a nominative 
lOyNlAC. an abbreviated form of Junianus) is mentioned 
in Rom. I67 along with Andronicus as being an apostle, 
as a kinsman and fellow-prisoner of Paul, and as having 
been 4 in Christ ' before him (cp Romans, §§ 4 10). It 
has been conjectured from the name that he may have 
been originally a slave ; the word 4 kinsman ' seems to 
suggest that he was of Jewish birth. 

See, further, Andronicus. In the list of the seventy by 
Pseudo-Dorotheus (A) Junias figures as bishop of Apamea in 
^ria. 

JUNIPER (DJT% rbthem, 1 K. 10 4 / Job 80 4 Ps. 
120 4 f) should be 'broom* (so Job 8O4 RV, 1 K. 19 4 


I See Schfirer, Hist. 1 3x8. 
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JUPITER 

RVW-, Ps. 12O4 RV*«), except, probably, in 1 K. 

19* 1 

The Heb. word puzzled the LXX translators, who render by 
puriv in 1 K. 19 s and by iprpiucoU in Ps. 120 4, while in Job 80 4 
the translator shortens his text (Bab mg. inl^A have ftKuy). 
Pesh. has ‘ terebinth ' in x K. 19 , and ‘oak* in Ps. 120. Aq. 
rendered * juniper* (opxntfw, apx*v€ivaif, paBap.iv) in 1 K. ana 
in the Psalm ; this is also in Vg., which as usual follows Jewish 
tradition. Symm. has OKfmp, ioTOtpatruimtv, $vh*)v, aypuav. 

In spite of the versions Ar. ratam certainly means 
* broom* (cp L5w, 366). The particular species is 
probably Genista Ratam , Forsk., which, according to 
Robinson ( BR 1 903), is 1 the largest and most conspicuous 
shrub ’ in the deserts S. of Palestine. 

«. z K. 19 s can be explained by another quotation from the 
same source. * Our Arabs always selected the place of encamp- 
ment (if possible) in a spot where it grew, in order to be sheltered 
by it at night from the wind ; and during the day, when they 
often went cm in advance of the camels, we found them not un- 
frequently sitting or sleeping under a bush of Retem to protect 
them from the sun.' 

b. Ps. I2O4 is a. more doubtful passage. RV renders thus, 
‘What shall be given unto thee . . . tnou deceitful tongue? 
Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals of juniper.’ The mode 
of expression, however, is ‘somewhat artificial, not to say 
affected’ (Duhra). The tongue is itself an ‘arrow’ ; how can 
‘ arrows ' be given to it, ana how can arrows be united with 
‘coals'? Travellers tell us, no doubt, that ‘coals of broom’ 
emit an intense heat (see Coai. ? | 2, col. 854X This illustrates 
the phrase, but not its figurative application in this context. 
Hupfeld isas already seen that ‘coals ’ (»^nj) should be * tents’ 

This at once gives a new aspect to the passage ; but it 
creates a new riddle which only a more thorough investigation 
of the text can solve. Probably, for o*Dm> we should read 
0*TJSD, and render v. 4 b (emended text) thus, * Arrows of a 
warrior are the tongues of the people of the tents of Misrim’ 
(see Mizraim , § 2 [£]). 

c. Job 30 4 RV, ‘and the roots of the broom are their meat ’ 
(OOn?X supposing that these roots were sometimes eaten by 
famine-stricken men. Many critics, however, find this sup- 
position difficult, and propose to read DanV or DSnS assuming 
that fires of rdthem branches are referred to (so RVmg. * to warm 
them *). Both D 3 n*? and OSH 1 ? are unsatisfactory. * It must be 
moWl, ‘pursuin' (see Purslain), that is referred to; 

OWl should be BTH 0 '£Hpn ; p. 3 is a collection of misread dup- 
lications and the last two words a glossatorial comment on the 
corrupt *T 3 f. Light and sense are thus restored to an almost 
desperate passage. Read— 

‘ Who pluck mallow and the leaves (*Sjn, G. Beer) of the f?ah, 
Who gnaw the broom-plant and the purslain. ' 

Thus only two passages with DTH can be vindicated. But we 
need not doubt the word on this account. Cp Rithmah. 

T. K. C. 

JUPITER* (Greek zeyc ttathp = Sanscr. Djdus 
pitdr ; from *Jk\F ‘shining,’ seen in dies), the supreme 
deity of the Greeks, the conception of whom arose from 
the contemplation of the clear sky (cp Holm, Greek 
Hist . , ETlizif . ). In Acts 1935. therefore, the words 
rov bunrerovs ( ' the image which fell down from Jupiter,’ 
AV ; so also RV, with marg. ' heaven ’ ) should be 
rendered * the image that fell from the bright sky. ’ 

So Euripides rightly explains the same epithet in speaking of 
the image of the Tauric Artemis (//A. T. 077, 6to*tri« ayaXpa : 
cp v. 1384, ovpavov vicrrpia). (For parallels in Hebrew cp Gen. 
W24, * brimstone and fire from Yahwfe, from heaven ’ (mrPJIKD 
OWnD) » Mic. 5 7 [6] ‘a dew from Yahwfc ’ (?n,V niCD to)*J 
The title Olympian (’OXvftwios) was in general use 
throughout Greece as marking the supremacy of Zeus, 
owing to the influence of the Homeric poems, in which 
the abode of the gods was localised upon the summit of 
Mt Olympus (cp Farnell, Cults of the Greek States , I. iv. ). 

As the god of hospitality and the protector of strangers 
he was everywhere worshipped as Zeus Xenios. In 

1 Here, as 9 ( paBprv [B], or papaB [A], or paBapxtv [L]) in v. 4 
suggests, om conceals the name, or part of the name, of some 
locality ; otherwise we do not know where Elijah halted. For 
nnnorrmnn we should probably read ntofrn ‘in tly 
valley of Rehoboth ’ (Klo., however, onxp, ‘Egypt 1 ). See 
Cherith. To take -w in paBptv [B] as a misplaced numeral 
would be unwise, since 9 passes over in v. 5. 

* The use of rdthem -branches for fuel would hardly be 
characteristic of the poorest class. 
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| 168 B.C. Antiochus Epiphanes (see Antioghus 2) 
I established the worship of the Olympian Zeus- in the 
j Temple at Jerusalem (a Macc. 62 ; on the Syriac 
; equivalent of Atdt ’QXvjitIov, see col. 23 top, and on 
Dan. 11 31 and 12 zx see col. 22), and that of Zeus Xenios 
on Mt Gerizim. It was this Antiochus who resumed 
the building of the greatest temple of Olympian Zeus, 
that at Athens, fifteen columns of which still remain: 

! Peisistratos had laid the foundations ; but the completion 
of the work was reserved for Hadrian (130 a.d. ). 

The Jupiter of Lystra (Acts 14 12) is not the Greek 
Zeus, but the native Lycaonian deity identified by the 
Greek -speaking section of the population with the 
supreme god of the Greek pantheon ; but we have no 
right to draw inferences as to the character of the cult 
from such identification, for identity of name by no 
means implied identity in character (e.g. the Artemis 
of Ephesus was very different from the Artemis of 
Delos). This caution applies also to the use of the 
name Hermes in this passage of Acts. Ramsay 
( Church in R. Emp. < 5 ) 57, n. ) acutely remarks 
that ‘ true to the Oriental character, the Lycaonians 
regarded the active and energetic preacher (Paul) as 
the inferior, and the more silent and statuesque figure 
(Barnabas) as the leader and principal.’ 1 The idea that 
the deities manifested themselves on earth seems to 
have been prominent in central Asia Minor. Ovid 
[Met am. 8621) relates the Phrygian legend of the enter- 
tainment unawares of Zeus and Hermes by the poor 
couple Baucis and Philemon 3 (the legend was local- 
ised perhaps near Tyriaion, near Iconium : see Ramsay, 
Church in R. Emp. 58 n. , and Comm, on Gal. 225, 
where he refers also to Phrygian inscriptions with the 
words t 6 p (Tupavtararov Btbv, “the most manifest 
god").' ... 

In Acts 14 13 (tov Atbf rov ovros wp& rift v 6 \tt 1*, ‘Jupiter, 
which was before their city,’ AV ; * whose temple was before 
the city,’ RV), Codex Bezse reads row £mt dub* wph wdAcwv 
(or better IIooiniAftw, as one word), ‘of Zeus who is (called) 
Zeus-before-the-City,’ i.e., Zeus Propoleos. This is preferable.^ 
Ramsay (Church in R. Emp . 51) compares an inscription of 
Claudiopolis of Isauria, to the SE. of Lystra, recording a 
dedication Au UpoAxrriifj ‘to Zeus -before -the -Town.* In- 
dependent proof of the existence of the temple would probably 
be the first-fruits of excavation on the site of Lystra. 

W. J. W. 

JURISDICTION (doyci a). Lk. 23 7 (cp202o). See 

Government, § 30/. 

JUSHAB-HESED ppn 2 W, ‘kindness is requited,’ 

§ 23 ; apoBacok [B], acoBaccA [A], io)CaB€C [L]), 
a son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 320+). The name seems 
improbable ; it follows Hasadiah, and is of a type 
which is unusual in Hebrew proper names. 

9 L suggests parin' Jehosheba, of which ‘ Jushab’ would be 
a corrupt fragment, and ‘ feesed ’ a fragment of a duplicated 
Hasadiah. Cp the corrupt names Gidd&lti, Romantiezer, etc. 
(see Heman, Tob-adonijah). T. K. C. 

JUSTICE (Administration of). See Law and 

Justice. 

JUSTUS (ioyctoc). under the form Justfi, Justi, 
was a common name among the Jews. Josephus men- 
tions three persons of the name, including a son of his 
own. Bar-Kappara, denouncing the practice of taking 
Roman names, says, ‘ They did not call Reuben Rufus, 
Judah Julianus, Benjamin Alexander, Joseph Justus.' 4 
We need hardly suppose that he is attacking the 

l [In Acts 14xa in its present form, two reasons for the 
prominence of Barnabas seem to be combined : (x) that he was 
of imposing stature (contrast Paul, Acta Pauli et Tkecla t 3), 
and (2) that he was not forward to speak, like Paul. ’Etrttojj 
«.t.A. (' because he was the chief speaker, ’ EV) may perhaps be 
an early addition (the Fleury palimpsest omits). On the source 
of Acts 18./? cp Acts, | xa— E d.] 

1 Cp Sodom and Gomorrah. 

8 [If conjectures are permissible should we not read, with 
Valckenir, 8 tv Upein rov rov Aibc Up ov tov brm k.t.K, ‘and 
the priest of the temple of Zeus which was’ etc. ?— Ed.) 

4 WayrUprA Rmbbd, 32. See Nestle, Exp. Ti o, s»7«('99>; 
Chajes, Marhus-studien C99X 78. 
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Alexander and Rufus of Mk. 15ax, and the Joseph- 
Justus of Acts 1 33, but the coincidence of the names is 
remarkable. 

x. Joseph Barsabas, ‘ surnamed Justus/ Acts 1 33; see Bar- 
sabas, | 3 . 

a. Jesus, Justus, a Jewish Christian who, unlike most who 
were ‘of the circumcision,' was a comfort to Paul, Col. 4xx. 
Theophylact identifies him with 3 below. According to a late 
tradition he became bishop of Eleutheropolis. 

3. Titius Justus, see below. 

JUSTUS (AB,D\ etc. ), or (RV) Titus Justus 
(RE) or Titius Justus (titioc ioyctoc [Ti. WH], B # , 
Vg., Memph., Arm.), a proselyte (ceBOM€NOC TON 
Ocon)' whose house adjoined the synagogue, and who 
received the apostle Paul at a critical period during his 
first visit to Corinth (Acts 18 7). As Ramsay points out, 1 
he was evidently one of the coloni of the colony Corinth ; 
the adhesion of a Roman citizen would be a great help to 
a Christian missionary. When the Christians left the 
synagogue, the house of Justus provided a convenient 
meeting-place. The exact name of Paul's friend, how- 
ever, is disputed. Tregelles inclined to ' Justus ' (AV) ; 
Ti., WH, and Blass adopt ' Titius Justus' ; Wieseler, 
on doubtful grounds, prefers ‘ Titus Justus ’ (RV). The 
decision may perhaps be given by Paul himself, who, 
as Weizsacker notes, (in the present text) makes 
no reference to his Corinthian entertainer. Probably 
not one of the forms given above, to which may 
be added the bare Titus (Pesh., Theb.), is correct. 


KADBBH 

Probably the true name is Tertius Justus, * Titius * being 
a corruption of « Tertius.' The Roman Christian who 
had received Paul during his first visit to Corinth was 
of course still his intimate friend during his second visit, 
and as such was proud to discharge the important 
duties of a secretary. ‘ 1, Tertius, who write this 
epistle . . . ’ (Rom. 16aa). ?, K. C. 

JUTTAH (ffiJJ ; Josh. 21 x6 : tany TB], A, 
I€TTA [L]; ieta), or Jutah (n^P; Josh. 15 55 RV; 
IT&N [B], I6TTA [AL]), a place in the hill-country of 
Judah, a Levitical city according to the Priestly Writer. 

By mist a k e (notice the number in v. 60 ) Juttah is omitted in 
MT of x Ch. 059(44]; it is restored by Be. and KL, who 
have not noticed, however, that &b ( array , Iota ) had preceded 
them. 1 

Eusebius and Jerome describe Juttah as a large 
village, 18 R. m. to the S. of Eleutheropolis {Onom. 
26649; 133 10 ). This exactly agrees with the distance 
to the SE. from Beit Jibrirt of the modern Yatt& % 
which lies very high on the S. slopes of a mountain, 
5j m, S. by W. from Hebron (Rob. BR 26a8 : Gudrin, 
Judie, 3 ao 5 I PEFM 3310). 

Reland, Robinson, Renan, and Smend have identified it with 
the city referred to in Lk. 1 39 («v wokiv lov 6 a [Ti. WHjl but 
* Judah * there seems to be parallel to ‘ the hill-country * (cp v. 
65), so that no particular city is specified, and, as Gudnn points 
out ( Judei, \ 1 88), the attested Greek form of Juttah has a r not a 
8 . See also Schick, ZDPV 22 81 ff. (’99). On the transition 
from the Hebrew to the Arabic form, see Kampfimeyer, ZDPV 
16 4 ax. T. K. C. 
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KAB Pi?), 2 K. 6 >5 RV, AV Cab (?.*.)• 

EABZEEL pNV3i?, ‘ [whom] God collects '), a city 
of Judah on the border of Edom, the native town of 
Benaiah (i). 

Josh. 15 21 («ai 0a ureAnjA. [B], icaefierjA [A], [L]) ; 3 S. 

28ao («a0eo-ojA [B*A], tcara^ta^r\\ [B* yafiiureafX [L]); 
z Ch. 11 22 (ea0a<rai}A [BA], 0<urai j\ [k™*-], «t0o«i|A [LI). 

In Neh. 11 25 the name appears as Jekabzeel 
Vxxpp; ; om. BK # A, KaPaerfX [R c a “V-L]. Most probably 
it is a corruption of Jehallese'el (ViesVrr), Hallese’el 
(ViexVn) — *.*. the important town elsewhere miscalled 
Ziklag, on the site of ijalasa, SW. of Beersheba, towards 
Ruheibeh (Rehoboth). David's close connection, prob- 
ably by birth and certainly by fortunes, with the Negeb, 
and the fact -that Benaiah was the commander of the 
Cherethites ( Rehobothites ) and Pelethites (Zarephathites) , 
strongly favours, this view. See Judah. 

It must be admitted that Jekabzeel, Kabzeel are in themselves 
likely forms ; the present writer has therefore been reluctant to 
resort to emendation. Winckler’s treatment of the Kerithi and 
Ptltthi (Gl ii. 184^), however, so nearly approaches that 
proposed in this and other articles (especially Pelethites, 
Rshoboth, Zarephath), and adds so much force to the 
argument for deriving David’s bodyguard from the Negeb (see 
NkgsbX that it would be misplaced hesitation to withhold this 
conjecture, which is in feet not very much less probable than 
the restoration of ijalu$ah for Ziklag. See Ziklag, and cp 


XABE8H (BHjJ, * holy,' § 98 ; kaAhc [BAL]). 

1. Also called Kadesh - Bamea ($T)3 '?> peculiar 


to D (R D ) and P, x. paptmj [BAFL], once x. rou p. Num. 
1 fliiuxtuu 344 [BAFL], on the Targ. opi for Kadesh 
*• see Jerahmeel, § 4), one of the most 

important places in the history of Israel previous to 
the ‘conquest,* is now identified with * Ain- Kadis , 
50 m. S. of Beersheba. From its situation it is plain 
that it must always have been a central spot, and Trum- 
bull, with whom Guthe (ZDPV 8 182 ff. ) in all essentials 
agrees, h as shown that the biblical references to Kadesh 
are bat satisfied by identifying it with ’Ain Kadis (see 


Negeb, and [on the confusion between Kadesh and 
Petra] Sela). In the OT it appears as the frontier- 
city of Edom (Nil 20 16), and in P and Ezek. as 
part of the southernmost border of Palestine (Nu. 34 4 
Ezek. 47 19 [Kadrjfj. B] 48 28). The surrounding district 
is once called * the desert of Kadesh ’ (Ps. 29 8), and was 
perhaps identical with that of Beersheba (Gen. 21x4).* 
Its name, however, is given by P as Par AN (Nu. 
183 26), and by another writer of the same age as Sin 
(EV Zin ). 8 It is by no means improbable that the 
district coincided with the N. Arabian Musri mentioned 
in Assyrian inscriptions, see Mizraim, §2 b. 

The significance of the name Kadesh fully accords 
with all we know of the whole district. In the old 

2 Ssnetitv P atriarclial legends the district of Kadesh 
a. osneuty. J see g ERED Beer-lahai-roi, Shur), 

enters into the stories of Abraham, Hagar, and 
Ishmael , 4 its prominence being no doubt derived from, 
its association with the early life of Israel after the 
Exodus, the old accounts (JE) of which make Kadesh. 
the goal on leaving Egypt, and the centre of the forty 
years’ wanderings ; see Wanderings, gj 3 ff. The 
events related of Meribath- Kadesh (see Massah and 
Meribah), and the evidence of the name ‘Well of 
Judgment’ as applied to Kadesh (ngeto py, Gen. H7 ; 8 cp 
Nil 3336 [L]) ( suggest that Kadesh was renowned both 

1 It is doubtful whether AL omit ; 0ai00qp [A], fiatBovo [LJ 
may represent this name or possibly Bethzur, cp jkfoovp (Aid* 
and xsi HP ad loc.\ 

8 According to Eusebius the ‘desert of Kadesh* extends to 
Petra, and includes Hazazon-Tamar, Horraah, and im (see 
Zin) ; but the statement requires criticism. 

8 Cp the variation in Nu. 88 36 where after ‘Zin’ 0BAF reads 
‘and they departed from Zin, and came to the wilderness of' 
Paran, which is Kadesh ’ ; 9 L has the interesting reading * to 
the Well of Judgment, which is Kadesh.* 

4 The instances where ‘ Mizraim * in these narratives refers to 
the N. Arabian Mu^ri are to be specially noted (see Mizraim, 
I a bX 

8 According to Wi. (Gl 2 33) * En-mishpat* is localised in Gen. 
14 7 by an arbitrary conjecture, and the Kadesh originally meant 
by the gloss was Kedesh-N aphtali (see Sodom). Possibly, how- 
ever, * En-mishpat * is a scribe’s error for * Ir«misrephath/ u. Ir 
§nrefath, ‘ the city of Zarephath * (Che.). See Sodom, Zare- 
phath, and cp Misrbpkotk-maxm. 
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1 St. Paul the Traveller , 356. 
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for a theophany (cp also Gen. 1^7 ff) and for soma 
divinely given decision or legislation. 1 These, un- 
fortunately, are not directly mentioned ; hot it is not 
impossible dud they may be found buried away under a 
mass of redactions! matter in Ex. 83 /,* the antiquity 
of die main part of which chapters is generally admitted ; 
see Exo bus L , § 6. 

The covenant in Ex. 84 is admittedly older than 
either the Decalogue, or the code in 20 ff. ; and the 
1. * Exodus* thoo P llan y (8818^ 845 ) in which Yahwfc 
reveals his name and manifests his 

framtiou. jg no t only superfluous after 

the preceding history of the Exodus given by J, but is 
in a marked degree cruder and more anthropomorphic 
than the similar theophany in Ex. 3 / (see esp. S 3 90-93).* 
The conjecture that Kadesh was the scene of what 
might appear to be the first manifestation of Yahw& to 
Moses, explains the words of Hobab in Nu. 10 30 (* I 
will deport to my own land and to my kindred ’ ) which, 
on the usual assumption that the scene is laid in Horeb, 
hard by Hobab’s home (Ex. 81), are somewhat un- 
natural. Moreover, this new importance of Kadesh 
makes it probable that it is to be connected with a 
specific tradition, certain traces of which are to be found 
imbedded in JE’s account of the wanderings. It has 
been shown elsewhere that the details of the journey 
from Egypt to Sinai are borrowed from a later stage of 
the wanderings (Exodus i. , §§ 5 ff. ). Traces of a 
similar tradition following the departure from Kadesh 
may perhaps be discovered in Nu. 21 1-3, where the 
wanderers have proceeded N. to Hormah (g. v. ), and 
the continuation of the march (in the same direction) 
finds them in Beer (21 i6-i8a, i.e. Beersheba to the N. 
of Hormah, or Beer-lahai-roi ?). 4 The rest of this narra- 
tive is not directly recoverable ; its historical value will 
depend upon the view taken of the origin of the tribe of 
Judah \g.v.). 

Accepting Schiele's view that the * city of palm trees ’ (Judg. 
1 16) is to be located in the extreme S. of Judah (cp the name 
Tamar) — its identification with Jericho being due to mistaken 
glosses — we may be justified in emending the unknown -pn 
Onmtn (‘ way of Atharim/ Nu. 21 r), on the road to Hormah, into 
OHDrw Vp (‘ the city of palm trees’).* To the journeying 
referred to above, which started from Kadesh, we may possibly 
assign the capture and occupation of Hebron and the sur- 
rounding districts (see Huron, f x, Jerahmeel, f a). It 
may be conjectured further that the journey from Kadesh north- 


may be conjectured further that the journey from Kadesh north- 
wards to Judah is a * leviticai ’ tradition, in support of this it 
may be noticed that tradition seems to asso ci a t e the * Levites ' 
with Kadesh (see Lrvitjcs), and a close inspection of their 
name-lists makes it highly probable that previous to their diffu- 
sion throughout Israelthey had come from the south. The same 
evidences show that ‘ Levite’ is no ethnic, but a class-name 
( Hommel perhaps correctly connects with the S. Arab, labiw, 

* temple-servant, AHT vjZf.) applied to special members of 
several closely related clans and families. See Genealogies 

i, I 7 

In view of tins relation b et wee n Kadesh and Judah, it may 
be noticed that tradition sends David himself to the wilderness 
of Paran (x S. 25 1, see Pa ran), perhaps his original home, and 
that, as Prof. Cheyne suggests, 4 En-gedi * (nrpyX in x S. 28 39 
24 x, as well as in Josh. 156 a, 3 Ch. 20 2, should, under the 
circumstances, probably be e m e nde d to cp En-mishpat 

5 1 2 above); see also A/SL, 1900, p. 177 n. [See further 
[rricho, Judah, § 5, Negeb, Paran, Sodom, Zarephath.] 

2. Kadesh, on the left bank of the Orontes. The 
most southern city of the Hittites, situated on an emin- 
ence about 5 m. from the lake called in the middle ages 
Buheiret el-Kades.* Representations of it axe given on 

1 See also Jealousy, Trial of, | r. The budding of Aaron’s 
rod in token of the pre-eminence of the Levites is placed at 
Kadesh by P in Nu. 16 /. Cp Levites. 

* The necessity for any renewal of the covenant (as these 
chapters have been at times explained) dis a ppe a rs when it is 
realised that the story of the calf-worship belongs to E* 

* Verse ao can scarcely be explained after such passages as 
24 10/, etc. 

* / Jj e wilderness in v. x8£ 19 is that of Amon in w. 13. Verse 
i8£ follows immediately upon v. 15. 

1 § P r J V 1 *** • ti !X non 113.71% 1 the way of the mountain- 
land of the Amonte ’ (Che A Kadesh was in fact close to the 
Amonte mountain-region (Dt. 1 ao). 
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the walls of the Ramesseum at Thebes, and the heroic 
deeds of Rameses IL before the city form the subject of 
a well-known epic. 1 No reference to h occurs in the 
Assyrian inscriptions ; apparently it had been destroyed 
by die Syrians of Damasoxs. According to some critics 
it is mentioned in the OT, in the account of David's 
numbering of the people, a S. 246 (see Tahtim- 
hodshi ). If this view were correct, it would show 
that the Hittites still held Kadesh in the time of David. 
It has also been found by critical conjecture in Judg. 
4 a 13 x6 (see Harosheth), and in Judg. 6ai /., under- 
lying the corrupt text of which we may probably detect 
something like thfo • 

Then fought the KidSouim ; 

Kidlon— its mighty ones were stunned. 

Hie Kidionim dyed the torrent Kishon, 

The Hadrmkkim dyed it like wool. 9 
The form GadaSuna may have belonged properly to the 
people of Kadesh ; it occurs in a corrupt form in the 
epic of Pentaur and in the treaty between Rameses II. 
and the Hittites.* The men of Kadesh (the place of 
residence of Sisera, Judg. 4 ) and of Hadrach fought in 
the array of Sisera against the Israelites. For another 
Kidshon, see Bezaanannim, Kishion. Cp Sisera. 

(i)s. A.C.. (a)T. K.C. 

KADMBL (^Nyij?, ‘God is in front,’ as leader, 
kaAmihA [BRA], kcA- [L]), a Leviticai name men- 
tioned with JESHUA (7) in the great post-exilic list (Ezra 
§§ 9> 13^). Ezra24o = Neh. 7 43 (k&BAihA [B], 
AckmihA [L]) = 1 Esd. 5 26 (AV Cadmiel, koAohAoy 
[B], kaAmihAoy [A]) ; also among those officiating at 
the constitution of the 4 congregation ’ (see Ezra ii. , §§ 
is and 13 /.). Neh. 94/ (see Bani, 3) ; also amongst 
the signatories to the covenant (see Ezra L, § 7), Neh. 
10 9 [10J. 

See also Ezra 8 9 (on which see Ezra), and Neh. 12824. In 
the last-cited passage, 4 the son of Kadmiel ’ should be 4 Binnui 
(or Bani) Kadmiel ’ (see Binnui, 2). The name should perhaps 
be read in 1 Ch. 27 17 for Kkmuel (3); see Genealogies l, 
| 7 [l] n. Both names may come from Jerahme’el (Che.). 

KASHOinTE8 ('Jbngn —i.e., ‘men of the east,’ 
keAmcon. [sic Dl keAmcdnaioyc [L])- Inhabitants 
of the Syrian desert, like the b’ne Kedem (see East, 
Children of the), Gen. 16x9+, R. Cp Kedemah 
(n£ij>), a * son ’ of IshmaeL 

Not improbably, however, * Kadmonite ’ is a corruption of 
Jerahmeelite (cp Rekkm). This suits their position next to the 
Kenizzites, and, if correct, favours the view that the ' Hittites’ 
of Palestine are the 4 Rehobothites ’ (a textual corruption ; see 
Rkhoboth). 

KAIN (Pp T ), Nu. 24 22 RV; RV*« and AV, ‘the 
Kenite(s).’ See Amalek, § 6/ ; Cain, § 5; Kenites. 

KAT.I.AT kaAAai [«“»*•«], BK*A om., 

kaAmei [L]) t a priest in Joiakim's time (see Ezra ii. , 
§§ 6 d 11), Neh. 12ao. Cp Sallai. 

KARON (jtoij). Judg. 10 s RV ; AV Camon. 

RAH AH (nig ; kan8an [6], kana [A], kanaci 
[L]), a place on the boundary of Asher (Josh. 19 28). 
At first sight it appears as if Kanah should be near 
Zidon, but the description probably means only that 
from the former place the border stretches northward to 
Zidon ; and that no places requiring to be mentioned in 

1 See Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 393, n. x. 

9 See Che./QE IO536O96). w.21 and 22 are transposed. Read 
IDnV} for DIO * 3 pP is a scribe’s attempt to make sense of 

0*31013 ( 5=5 0*31 bHp)* The above is a modification of Ruben's 
very acute restoration in JQR IO553 /. (*9 8J Ruben reads 
DThjJ, 4 men of Kadesh,’ in /. 3 above, but misses the point in 
lines 1 and 2. He detected * 2 nm* 4 the Hadrakkite ' in * 3 Tin, 
and *hp$3, ‘like wool’ (Ass. neMetf, ‘like red-coloured wool,* 
Del. Ass. HWB 44 5J ; cp Asux* s a ni*pal, 1 6 , n. a), in )p ftfl > 
Dm3 (rather omx) he explained from the Ass. inscriptions as 
meaning 4 dyed it* (0^ suff. of 3rd sing. masc.). The poem was 
written by some one who had Babylonian culture. Note Vuo 
T1K, perhiqjs 4 a bowl of bronze ’(Ass. urudQ), v. 25 A See Jasl. 

• See As. u . Bur. 335, cp 94 104 (cited by Ruben). 
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this part of the border occur to the writer (so Di.), 
Kanah may therefore be the modem village of Kdn 4 , 
7 m. SE. of Tyre. 

Kanah was identified by Bus. and Jer. (OS) with Cana op 
Galilee. 

KANAH (HJg, 1 reeds ’ ?), the name of a torrent and 
wady (^nj, AV * river,’ RV 4 brook*) mentioned in the 
definition of the borders of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Josh. 168 179 ). The same form Kami appears as that 
of a principality in the Am. Tab. a«. 

N’s readings are, Jtrl x<hcapa, rapaya [B], ««i 

XttfUppovv Kayo, hrl jxxpayy* Karra [Aj, hr i x t Hf^PP ov ***** 
ydpayya [<tI Kurd Qapayya ia*ip] [L], in valltm arundineti. 

The border of Ephraim 'goes out from Tappuah 
westward to the torrent Kanah, and ends at the sea' 
( 168 ), while that of Manasseh ' descends to the torrent 
Kanah, southward of the torrent* ( 179 )- Similarity of 
sound at once suggests that the torrent Kanah may be 
the Wady Kanah , SW. of Shechem, which, passing 
into the W. lshkar, joins the *Auj&, and so reaches the 
sea. There is indeed one phonetic difficulty (k is distinct 
from £) *, but on the whole this theory (which has been 
adopted by Conder) suits the other topographical 
indications best. On the other hand, apart from these 
indications, a plausible case is made out by Guerin for 
the Nahr el-Fdlik, a little to the N. of Arsfif, the Roche- 
taillie beside which the English crusaders under Richard I. 
tarried on 6th September 1 191. * It is bordered, * Gu6rin 
says, * and even filled with a forest of reeds of different 
kinds,' and he goes on to identify this river with the 
Nahr el-Kasab ('stream of reeds') of the Moslem 
historian Baha ed-Din. The latter river, however, is 
rather that now known as the Nahr el-Mefjir, which 
reaches the sea about 13 m. N. of the Nahr el-Falik, 
and therefore cannot be the torrent Kanah. And 
even the Nahr el-F&lik can be identified with the torrent 
Kanah only if En-tappuah is placed where Guerin places 
It, to the NE. of Shechem. 

KAREAH (ITljJ, ‘ bald,’ § 66 ; cp Korah), father of 
JOHANAN ( q . v ., 9); Jer. 40 8 ff . Huff . 42i8 4824 / 
(KAPH6 [BRAQ]); also 2 K. 25 23 (AV Careah ; 
k&phO [BA], KApHe [L])- 

For another possible Kareah, restored in Judg. 10 x by Hol- 
lenberg, see Moore's note ad he. Cp Issachar, col. 2293, n. 4. 

KAREM ( KAp€M [BAL]), in the hill-country of Judah, 
mentioned only by 0 (Josh. 15 59)- It is no doubt the 
modem 'Ain Karim , W. of Jerusalem, identified else- 
where with iEnon (see Salim), Beth-car, Beth- 
haccerem. Its ancient name ( 1 Vineyard ’) was well 
justified. 

KARIATHIARIPS (K&pi&Oi&ptOC [A]), 1 Esd. 5x9 
RV, AV Kiriathiakius. 

KARKAA, or (RV) Karka (n$T$n. with art. and 
the locative ending; thn KATA AyCMAC kaAhc 
[BAL]), apparently a place on the S. border of Judah 
(Josh. 163). According to Wetzstein (Del. Gen. W 586) 
the Makrah- plateau is meant (see Negeb). The fact, 
however, that the || passage (Nu. 344) says nothing of ‘ the 
Karka',’ and the oddness of the expression (pj ytp means 
'ground,' 'pavement,' 'bottom') provokes criticism. 
For a probable emendation see Hazar-addar, Jerah- 
MEEL, § 4. T. K. C. 

KABXOR njrjp; karka [A], -p [BL]), the place 
to which Zebah and Zalmunna had fled from Gideon, 
and where they were surprised by him (Judg. 810+). It 
is the Karkar \ S. of Hamath, mentioned by Shalman- 
eser II. (KB 1 173). See Gideon, § 2, and cp Niebuhr, 
Studien , lao. T. K. C. 

KARTAH (H£nj?), given as a levitical city in 
Zebulun, Josh. 21 34, but according to most only a 
variant of Kattath (q. v. ). Kartah, however, may be 
another form of Kart an (q.v.). 0® reads icafiiys— 

i.e . , Kadesh (xapoa [A], xaptBa [L]). 
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KARTAH (|Knp), a city in Naphtali (Josh. 21 3 *f ; 
06 /V\/V\O)N [B # ], T€. [B an>Tid *], THN NOR [A], THN 
KAP 0 AN [L]), called Kiriathaim in iCh. 676(61]. It 
has been overlooked that both names may be and 
probably are corruptions of rn$ 2 — i.e., the ancient city 
of Chinnereth [q.v. ], perhaps the later Chorazin (see 
Gennesaret). The name Kartan does not occur in 
the list of Naphtalite cities in Josh. 1932 - 38 , where 
Chinnereth is found. See Kartah. t. k. c. 

KATTATH (Jl^g; katana0 [B], kattaO [A], 
KOT. [L]) t a town in Zebulun (Josh. 19x5). 

A Talmudic statement (Talm. T. Meg. 1 1) identifies it with the 
later Ketfinlth, which is probably the modem Jfcuteinek, W. of 
the Meij-ibn-'Amir. This identification, however, does not meet 
the requirements of the list in Joshua. Kat tath should be near 
Shimron (Sem&nlyeh). Judg. 1 30 suggests that Kattath = 
Kitron ( q . v .). T . k. C. 


K E DAR (*T ; khAap [BKADL]), a son of Ishmael 
(Gen. 25i3 iCh. I 29 ), appears as a representative 
Eastern people, Jer. 2xo (opposed to Chittim), as flock- 
owning, Is. 60 7 (|| Nebaioth), Ezek. 27 21 (||ii^), and 
tent -dwelling, Jer. 49 28 (cp v. 29 ) ; hence its’D^VH* 
Is. 42 ix, are probably encampments ; the tents of Kedar 
are used in figures, Ps. 120 5 (with Meshech) Cant. I 5 . 
Only in Is. 21 16 /. (see Isaiah ii., § 8 [7] ; a fragment 
of doubtful date) are the men of Kedar spoken of as 
warriors ; here, too, the tribe of Dedan, in contrast to 
Gen. 10 7 and 253, is reckoned as part of Kedar. In 
later times the name seems to have been used so as to 
include all the wild tribes of the desert, who were 
naturally disliked by the peace-loving Judaeans, and 
thus Kedar quite usurped the place of Ishmael. See 
further Ishmael, § 4 ( 2 ). F. b. 

KEDEMAH (HDlp, 'east'; kcAma [BAL]), an 
Ishmaelite tribal name, Gen. 25 15 [P] (kgAman [Z>], 
K€\e MA. [L]), 1 Ch. 1 31 (keAam [A]). Possibly a 
corruption. Cp Kadmonites. 

To compare the Kdra or Kdma of the story of Sanehat with 
Maspero (PS BA 18 106 ['96]), is rash, for £dm, whither the 
wandering Egyptian betakes himself, is clearly a general term 
for the region in the SE. or E. of the Dead Sea. t. K. C. 

KEDEMOTH (n'lDlip), a town which gave its name 
to the wilderness whence Israel sent messengers to 
Sihon, king of Heshbon (Dt. 2 26 K€A[a]m<a) 0 [BAFL]). 
It was probably situated on the upper Amon at the 
northern extremity of the wilderness, a more westerly 
position being unsuitable since Israel did not enter 
Moab (cp Nu. 21 13 , Dr. Deut ad he.). 

The account of the sending of the messengers in Nu. 21 ax f. 
finds a close parallel in the embassy to Edom, Nu.20i4jrl, 
where the scene is laid at Kadesh. Are the two accounts 
derived from one (o and gr are easily confused)? Elsewhere 
Kedemoth is found only in P, as a city given to the Reubenites 
(Josh. 13 18, fkuceSuvO [B], k«8i yiatO [A], tea. [L]),and as a levitical 
city Gosh. 21 37, StKftMv [B], y*b<n»v [AJ, «c. [L]=i Ch. 6 79 [64], 
KaSapaat [B], k : afU)6u0 [Aj, KaOtyua# [L]). It has been conjectur- 
al ly identified with Umm-er-re§&§, whose ruins prove it to have 
been at one time a place of some importance (cp Baed.P) 177). 
See Jahaz. S. A. C. 


KEDESH (BhjJ ; for meaning cp Kadesh). 
x. (kcl&tjp [B], *ce$e? [AL]), a city on the extreme southern 
border of Judah G 05 * 1 - 1623). It is perhaps the same as 
Kadesh-bamea 1 (see Wanderings, Wilderness of), which 
will otherwise have been omitted from the list. Dillmann, 
however, identifies it with the K&d&s of Mukaddasi, one day 
S. of Hebron. Hebron, KadOs, and Zoar were, in Mukaddasi s 
time, stations on the S. caravan-route. Wetzstein (Del. 

574jf.) wrongly identified KadQs with Kadesh-Bamea. 

2. (k«8«? [BL], mSn [A]) in x Ch.672[57J, a levitical city in 
Issachar. The parallel passage in Josh. 21 98 (cp Tosh. 19 20) 
has Kishion ; the name KidSun (if the view taken m Kishion is 
correct) accounts for both forms. Conder identifies this Kedesh 
with Tell Abu Kudis , near Leijfln (PEFM 869), and a critical 
conjecture of Wellhausen’s depends on its existence (see 
Deborah, | 2). 


3. (x«6 17s [B], KeSe t [AVL]), an ancient sanctuary 

l. Befewneei. '' vhich of “y 1 " 1 " 

even under the Priestly Code ; it is the 

Kid§i, Ki-id-Sa, Ki-id-Si, Gi-id- 5 i, Gid-Si of Am. Tab. 


l See also ChadiasaI. 
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(see KB 5 «o* [Index] ; and cp Pap. Anest L lOi i BP 
I109 ; As. u. Bur. 3x3 n. ). 

It is usually called simply * Kedesh 1 (Josh. 12 a* * the king of 
Kedesh,' W37 ui« [B], Judg. 4 9 mmMm [A], (ca*ec B4, 4 xo 
[A], 4xx mftff [B], 2 K. 1629 [BALI, x Macc-llft**** [AM] 
73X Vat occasionally also Kedesh-NaphUli (Judg. 46 m** 
ILL Tob. la «v8u* [BM1 <evW [A]), or SaMh te CfaUlM 
(Josh. 21 39 ««*« [B]. x Ch. «6i [76] ***** [BJ crib* [U and once 
*Kadesh in Galilee, in the hill-country of Naphtali (Josh. 20 7). 
On the geographical definition in Judg. 4xx, see Bbzaanannim. 

It was the home of Barak (see Deborah, § a), and 
apparently the rally in g -place from which the war of 
liberation was fought. Lying as it did on the northern 
frontier of Palestine (cp Tahtim-hodshi), it had to bear 
the brunt of the first incursion of the Assyrians, and 
with otherneighbouring places (see Abel-beth-maacah, 
etc.) it was in 734 B.c. captured by Tiglath-pileser, its 
inhabitants being carried away to Assyria (a K. 1529). 
It is twice mentioned ( 1 Macc. 11 63 73) in connection with 
the defeat of Jonathan the Maccabee near Hazor, and 
Josephus, who calls it k oficura, xedcura, xefc<ra, xuficura, 
icvdura, describes it as ‘between the land of the 
Tyrians and Galilee’ ( Ant. xiii. 56 ), as ‘belonging to 
the Tyrians’ (B/i i. I81), or as ‘a populous and well- 
fortified inland village of the Tyrians ' (BJ iv. 23) which 
was the scene of various warlike incidents in his own time. 
Eus. (OS 271 55) describes KvSurtros as situated ao m. 
from Tyre, near Paneas. In the twelfth century Benjamin 
of Tudela visited Kedesh, and found there the tomb of 
Barak and several Jewish saints (Early Travels in 
Pal, 89). 

Kedesh still retains its ancient name (Katies). J. L. 
Porter (Kitto, Bib. Cycl. s.v.) well describes it : ' High 
_ up among the mountains of Naphtali is a 

* little green plain, embosomed in wooded 

hill-tops. On its western side is a rounded tell, on which 
the modern village stands. From the tell a low, narrow 
ridge projects into the plain, with flat top and steep sides, 
covered with rank vegetation. Both ridge and tell are 
strewn with ruins. In the plain, at the northern base of 
the ridge, round a little fountain, lie the most interesting 
remains of Kedesh. A number of sarcophagi serve the 
purpose of water-troughs. Near these are the ruins of 
two beautiful buildings, but whether mausoleums, temples, 
or synagogues, it is difficult to determine. Between them 
is a very remarkable group of sarcophagi standing on a 
massive platform of solid masonry. These are doubtless 
the tombs of which Benjamin of Tudela and Brocardus 
speak (chap. 7173) ; and they show that down to a com- 
paratively late period the Jews still regarded Kedesh 
as a sanctuary. The plain beside Kedes and the 
surrounding hills is thickly covered with terebinth and oak 
forests, among which the writer saw at several places the 
black tents of a nomad tribe which frequents this region. ’ 
See Rob. BR 8 367-369 ; Stanley, 5 and P 333. 282 ; Lectures 
on Jewish Church, 3x7 ; Baed. Pal. ft 298 ; Buhl, Pal. 235./C 


KEDESH AH jn^Jj?), RV«* Gen. 88 aa Dt 28 17 ; 
also Kadesh (BHjJ) RV®* Dt 28 17. "See Clean, 
§ 1, col. 837, Dog, § 3 (end), High Places, § 4, 
Idolatry, § 6, and cp Ashtoreth, Ritual, Sacri- 
fice. 

KEHELATHAH (nr^Hjp ; M&KeAA&6 [B], -eAA0 
[AF], -*A [L] ; Nu. 8822 /). See Wanderings, 
Wilderness of. 

ra n . AH (fl^; kcciAa [BKA], ksiAa [L]: but 
kgeiAam in Josh. [B], kaiciXa in Neh. 8x7 [K]), one 
of the towns 4 in the ShSphSlah ’ of Judah (Josh. 1644). 
It was an important place in the fifteenth century B.c., 
being several times mentioned as Kilti in the Axnaroa 
tablets. David found a temporary shelter within its 
‘gates and bars’ (1 S. 28 x f.). After the Exile it 
gave its name to an administrative district mentioned 
after Beth-zur (Neh. 8x7/ ). The Chronicler, after his 
fashion, introduces the ‘father of Keilah ' (whom he 
connects with the clan called the Garmite) into a 
genealogy in conjunction with Eshtemoa (1 Ch. 4 19). 
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Eusebius and Jerome (0527033 100 19) identify 
Keilah with the village of Kela, situated 8 (the Greek 
text by an error has 17) m. from Eleutheropolis, on the 
road to Hebron, which is no doubt the modem Beit 
Kdhil, about 4 m. NNE of HalhQL This place, 
however, is situated on a steep mountain, where there 
is no arable land, and so cannot be the Keilah of 1 S. 28 . 
There is also a ruined village called Kild (cp the xfAXa 
of Jos. Ant, vi. 18 x), 7 m. E. of Beit Jibrln and 
about 7 m. NE of Halhdl, which is not quite so deep 
in the mountains as Brit K&hll and is identified with 
Keilah by Guririn (Judle, 8351). The only objection to 
it is drawn from Josh. 1644. where Keilah stands almost 
at the end of a long list of * cities ' in the Shgphtlah. 
Dillmann and Mtlhlau consider this so serious that they 
are led to reject this identification. It is to be noted, 
however, that not far from Kild we find Beit Nasfb, 
which must be the ancient Nezib. and Mareshah 
(Merash) is already pretty far to the E. Evidently the 
ShephClah is to be distinguished from the maritime 
plain which it adjoined (GASm. HG 20a). This is one of 
the cases in which travel appears to throw great light 
on the old Hebrew narratives. The terraced sides of 
the hill of Kild are even to-day covered with corn, and 
their luxuriance must have been greater still when the 
terraces were cared for. No wonder that the Philistine 
raiders (or, as we should perhaps read, ‘ the Pelethites ’ 
— i.e., the Zarephathites ; see Zarephath) swarmed 
up the Wfidy es-SGr to rob the threshing-floors. The 
citizens of Keilah were powerless to drive them away, 
and were even poor-spirited enough to plan the sur- 
render of David, their deliverer, to Saul. Ahithophel 
( Ahipelet ?) may perhaps have been the man who facili- 
tated David s escape. See Giloh, David. § 4. Judah. 

It is doubtful whether the 'springs of water,’ etc., of Josh. 
15 19 Judg. 1 15 ore realty proper names (see Golath-maim). 
Since the names cannot properly be translated as Hebrew, they 
arc supposed to be pre-lsraelitish. More probably the text is 
corrupt The passage contains a statement that the land 
of the Achsah dan being barren (HD^lX Caleb granted it 
nwnv* run nh'yp DH, ‘Keilah and Beth-Tappuah.* Debir 
probably lay between these two places, which were subject to it 
bee Che. Crit. Bib. 

1 Golath ’ (sing.) is attested by Pesh., by yoAolpa of Eus. 
(OSft 245 34X Golathamaim of Jer. (ib. 127 27), and fit in Josh. 
y* haBfiaifi . . , ywAofl rijK *arw [A], ywAaffpotp . . . ymXaSfjuuft 
rrjy dim k. rify ymK ahpaxfi r.x. [L] ; tV (MNhurti* . . . yovaBkav 
• . . yorauOXav r.«. [BJ). 1 T. K. C. 


HELAIAH § 33. cp Kolaiah [0 readings]) is 

mentioned, with the note ‘the same is Kelita,’ among the 
Levites in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., f 5 end), 
Ezral023 (xwAeta ainb% kuXicv [BN*], xtaAaa avrbf tcmXtrac 
[A], «*Acta avri* xwAtrav Ik* xwAtac avrfcf xwAfira [LJ)«= 
xEsd.223, * Colius who was called Calitas’ (xwroc otroc 
xoActTott [B], xwAtoc 06. tarty coAt-rac {A], n*Wt ohrot tea A- 
Airae [L]X See Kblita. 

XEUTA (WJ^p, « dwarf ?; kaAAitac [L]). a 
Levite signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., | 7), Neh. 
10 10(11] (sayra [BJ, Kavbtur In*], xoAira [nc.a], -r [A]), mentioned 
also in MT among the expounders of the law (see Ezra ii.. 


» *3 L/C] ; cp i. 1 8, ii. | 16 [3I, I *5 1*1 c) Neh. 87 ; BMA om.» 
x Esd . 9 48, Calitas ucaAccraf [BAB. In Earn 10 23 Kelita 
(= Calitas, x Esd. 823) is identified with Kklaiah. 

KEWJEL (WO? ; kamo Y h K [BAFL]). 

x. Son of Nahor by Milcah. and father of Aram (Gen.S22X, 
J), a statement at variance with that fa lOaa/C (P% and fa itself 
most improbable. Di. is content with pointing out that Aram 
seems to have a narrower reference here. Gen. 22 sx, however, 
is corrupt and should run, ' Us his firstborn and Ahibuz, and 
Jerahmeel, and Afaram.* See Jkrahmxbl, 1 4, ahd note that 
Ahibuz (see Ahi, L) and Michael (a corruption of 'Jerahmeel ) 
are brought into connection with Salecoh (miswritten * Milcah * 
fa Gen.22so), and with ‘Gilead fa Bashan’ (»$afaad; see 
Milcah. Salxcah) fa x Ch. 6 xx X6. Observe, too, that Abiram 
is a Reuoenhe name (Nu. 10 1 ), and that Reuben was a trans- 
Jordanic tribe. 

3. ‘Prince ’of the tribe of Ephraim, temp. Moses; N 0.8*24 


1 0a of Josh, omits the first name. In Judg. has Ai?r» 
pnaty Ckm (thus associating IDS with nyst|) followed by Aifr- 
pwotr fitrtmpmy ttd X A. (rijv A. [AD rwuw 
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3* Father of Hashabiah who was over the tribe of Levi, temp. 
David ; i Ch. 27 17 (crafiovqA [B],iccp. 063© [Pesh.]). 

See Kadmisl (end). T. K. C. 

KENAN (jyg), 1 Ch. la ; also Gen. 69, RV ; AV 
Cainan. 

KENATH (HJp, kaanaQ [A]; inCh., kanaa0[B], 
KANA 0 [AL]; in Nu. KAA0 [B], k&n&& 8 [L]). A 
place on the other side of the Jordan, also called 
Nobah (q.v.) after the clan so named (Nu. 824s). 
In 1 Ch. 2a3t it is stated 1 that ' Geshur and Aram took 
the Hawoth-Jair with Kenath and its dependencies' 
from the Israelites. Eusebius and Jerome (OS 269zs 
109 x) identify Kenath with Canatha (icavaOa), which is 
described by them as a still existing 1 village ’ of Arabia 
in Trachonitis, not far from Bostra, and probably this 
place is meant when the Talmud includes Kenath among 
the frontier cities of Palestine. 2 

In Jos. BJi. 10 3 Kenath is reckoned to Coelesyria, while Ptol. 
(v. 1633) and Plin. (HN v. 18 74) reckon it to the Decapolis 
(ff.v.y | 3). For its history, see Schfirer {GJV 295-97). 

Canatha is the modern Kanawa t, on the W. slope of 
the Jebel Hauran, 4068 ft. above the sea-level, and 16 
or 17 m. NNE. from Bostra on the Roman road to 
Damascus. The ruins are among the most important 
in Eastern Palestine (see plan in Baed. Pal.W 194). 
From the point of view adopted in Jair, Jephthah, 
Nobah, there is no hindrance to identifying this inter- 
esting spot with the biblical Kenath. 2 See, however, 
G. F. Moore on Judg. 811. T. K. C. 

KENAZ (T3j? ; kgncz [BADEL], the original pro- 
nunciation being probably Kiniz) figures in the genealogy 
of the Edomites as a clan belonging to them — Gen. 36 xx 
(gngz [D])=i Ch. I36 (k ezez [A]) 15 42 (kgngc [L]) 
= i Ch. 1 53. On the other hand the Judaean hero 
Caleb, who is said to have obtained possession of 
Hebron the capital of Judah but in reality is the per- 
sonification of a family originally distinct from the 
Judaeans (sec 1 S. 30 14 Josh. 1613, and cp iS. 253), 
appears as a Kenixzite (RV, AV Kenesite; 'la^n, 6 
frercffluo* [BAL] ; Nu. 32 is 6 Siaicexwpurfjdvos [BAL], 
Josh. I4614). Moreover, Caleb’s mythical son-in-law 
Othniel (q.v.) is a son of Kenaz : Josh. 15 17 ( = 
Judg. 1 13 iccrex [A]) Judg. 39 xi 1 Ch. 4 13. Again, 
in 1 Ch. 4 15 Kenaz is apparently a grandson of Caleb. 
From all this we may conclude either that Kenaz 
was originally an independent tribe, of which one 
portion became incorporated with the Edomites and 
another portion with the neighbouring Judaeans, or else 
that a part of the old Edomite tribe Kenaz settled among 
the Judaeans at a very early period. In any case it is 
tolerably clear that Kenaz and Caleb were at first 
strangers in Judah, afterwards became close allies, and 
finally were absorbed in the surrounding population. 
Such changes have been by no means rare (see Edom, 
§ 3)* 

In Gen. 15 X9-2X an attempt is made to enumerate the 
various peoples who inhabited Palestine before the 
Israelite invasion ; that the Kenizzites are included in 
the list serves to show that their foreign origin had not 
yet been forgotten. Cp Caleb, § 2. t. n. 

KENITES r?i?n, 01 K[e]iNAioi or 0 -oc[BAL]); 
Gen. 16x9 (ot jeevotot [Dl, wuk. [L]), Nu. 24 31 (6 Ktvauot [B], 
e xoimt [A], -o*o* [L]), 1 S. 16 e« (bf); but 'Jg? in x S. 27 xo (6 
tnivn (AD should perhaps be (& ****£[fli [BLD; 

Judg. 1x6, should be *rgn followed by nVy (see 
Jethro); pi. D'J'gn, xCh.255 (ot xivotot). Also J’j3, Nu.24aa, 
and perhaps x S. 1563 (We., crit. emend.]. 

A nomadic tribe, allied to the Kenizzites (Gen. 1619) 

1 The treatment of this passage by Bertheau, CArwul*) 073), 
is very unsatisfactory. 

• Neubauer, Giogr. so. ^ 

* So Dietrich, Di., Strack, Stade (GescA. 1 149/X Smend m 
Riehm <FfH> GASm. {HG 560,0. 3; 579. n. 3). On the 
other side see S6joum6, Rev. bibl. t ’98, p. 604 ff* 
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and to Amalek — i.e., Jerahmeel (i S. 156 ), and per- 
sonified as Kain (cp Cain, $ 5). They entered Canaan 
(more strictly, the Negeb) with the men of Judah (see 
Jericho, § 2). In all probability they have left a trace 
of their name in Kinah (q.v.). 

See Judg. 1 x6, where MT wrongly states that the Kenites 
'went and dwelt among the people,’ as if the Israelitish people 
were meant— an impossible view doubtless. An important group 
of the MSS of 9b (Moore’s N), with the Sahidic version, adds 
o*taAipc; probably, therefore, we should read 'among the 
A m alc k ites.** See also Nu. 24 31 yC, where the Kenites appear 
in close proximity to the Amalekites (Jerahmeelites). 

Against the supposed connection of the Kenites and the 
Midianites, see Moore, Judges^ 34, note. It may be noted, 
however, that in the opinion of the present writer jnD (Midian), 
in Ex. 2 15,/C 81 18 x, should most probably be piD—TOD* 

and ’3*ip in Nu. IO29 should probably be nzD! in other 
words, Hobab was at once a Kenite and a Mufrite (cp Miz- 
raim, S 

Residing between the Judahite and the Jerahmeelite 
portions of the Negeb, the Kenites are equally in touch with 
the bne Judah and with the Jerahmeelites (see Negeb). 

It is strange, therefore, to find them, in Judg. 4xi, in 
the N. of Canaan ; cp, however, Judg. 12 15 (?), and 
observe that Musur (the region of Kadesh ?) is cursed in 
Judg. 5 23 (read, not mo, but -nxo ; see Meroz) for 
not helping the Israelites. W. M. Miiller’s explanation 
of ‘ Heber the Kenite * (6 Keivaios, L om. ) is plausible, 
but no more. We must at any rate admit that the 
narrative as it stands assumes that Heber was not a 
town-dweller, but a nomad (see Heber, i). 

Another explanation is that of Sayce — that the Kenites were 
a tribe of wandering smiths, who were chiefly in the S. of 
Palestine, but might be led by their art into northern regions 
(against this view, repeated in Hastings’ Z?2?2834<*, see Amalek, 

Saul’s relation to the Kenites is interesting. He 
recognises the old bond between them and Israel, and 
therefore is not offended at their relation to the Jerah- 
meelites ; but he wishes them to remove from that section 
of the Jerahmeelites which was hostile to Israel (see 
Saul). From 1 Ch. 255 (see Hemath) it appears that 
either a section of the Kenites or the Kenite tribe as a 
whole also bore the name of Rechabites (q.v.; if we 
should not rather read ‘ Heberites'). 2 It is at any 
rate possible that * Jonadab ’ should be read instead of 
‘Hobab’ [g. v. ] as the name of the ancestor of the 
Kenites whose connection with Moses is asserted by a 
trustworthy tradition (Judg. 1 16, cp Nu. IO29). In Nu. 
24 2i a Hebrew poet plays on the name of * Kenite * 
(Kain) which he connects with jg, ‘ nest’ 

Apparently he anticipates their destruction by the Assyrians, 
for m v. 22 (RV) he continues, 

Nevertheless, Kain shall be wasted, 

Until Asshur shall carry thee away captive. 

The marg. of RV, however, warns us that the text is grammati- 
cally obscure. Besides, Assyria had nobler prey to clutch than 
the Kenites. Hence the couplet needs some emendation. 8 

It was pointed out above that in the Song of Deborah 
the Musrites, with whom the Kenites were closely 
linked, are ‘cursed’ for not coming to the help of 
Yahwfc’s worshippers the Israelites (Judg. 533). This 
confirms a view which has long been considered criti- 
cally probable that the Kenites and the Israelites were 
conscious of the identity of their early religion, and that 
the Kenites were indirectly at least the teachers of the 
Israelites. So, before Stade, Tiele maintained ( Vergel. 
Geschied. 559 [’72]; cp Che. EBP) 790 [’76]). 4 The 
progress of critical study of the documents since 1872 
has in fact added considerably to the probability of this 

1 , ?!??P ! T ri £ (Budde, Moore, Driver [TAS 1 93D; 'pSfell out 
owing to -p*! which follows. 

2 According to Meyer {Ent. X17J we have in 1 Ch. 8556 the 
remains of a genealogy of Kain (the Kenites) similar to the 
preceding genealogy of Caleb. On a connection between 
* Salma ’ ana the Kenites see Salmah, 3. 

J Che. Exp. T. 10 399 (June, ’09) ; Hommel (AHT 345k 

4 Robertson {Early RcL 0/ Itr. 274) represents Ghilleny as 
the authority for this opinion ; but the view ascribed by Robertson 
to Ghillany is decidedly less sober than that of Tiele and his 
followers. 
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view, which has been lately reasserted by Budde (Pel 
of Isr. to the Exile , ax). See Israel, § 3/ , Amalek, 
§ 6. T. K. c. 

KEBAB (khpac [BA]), 1 Esd. 6*9 RV=Neh. 7 47= 
Ezra 244 . Keros. 

KBECmEP a (rtnpipp, Eiek.l8>8„ EV); see 
Dress, § 8, cbL 1x41. 

KEREN-HAPPUCH ('JpBH f}£), the name of one 
of Job’s daughters (Job 42 14; AMAAeMlAC KCpAC 
[BK xvW *C], adnot cyOyMCON YP* [B» “»•]. dJAdr 

0 IAC K. [K # l MAABEAC K. [A], CORNUSTJBII [Vg. J). 

Can one of Job's ideal daughters really be named * Box of 
eye - paint '? Or can we attach the least importance to 
&t Cant. 7 8 [9] 25 suggests an emendation. Read pro* 
bably OTHER (pT, R&ty-tappOblm, * scent of apples.' 6 may 
have read nw| fTg. Cp Jemima, and see Crit. Bib. 

T. K. C. 

KERIOTH. x. A Moabite city (Ml^, Jer. 46 34 
K&pio>6 [BKAQ]; 'pH, Jer. 4841 akkapcon [BN], 
-picoe [A], KApicoe [Q] ; Am. 2a AV Kirioth, join 
TTOAecON AYTHC [BAQ], THC KApuoO [Q“*]). also 
mentioned in Mesha’s inscription, line 13 (nnp), 
as a sanctuary of Chemosh. Identified by Seetzen with 
Kuraiy&t, at the W. end of Mt. Ataroth (’Attarus). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 269 10 10837) call this 
place Kapia&a, Coraitha, and place it 10 R. m. from 
Medeba, but identify it wrongly with Kirjathaim 
\g v . , xj. See Ndldeke (Inschr. Mesa , 25). Others 
(cp Driver on Am. 2 a) think that Ar-Moab and Kerioth 
were two names for the same city. More plausibly 
Buhl (Pal 270) identifies Kerioth with Kir of Moab 
(i.e., Kerak ) ; indeed, if Kir-heres (undeniably = Kir of 
Moab) was really named Kiriath-hadashath (see Kir- 
heres) this appears a still more probable view. Cp 
Kirjath-huzoth. 

a. A dty of Judah (Josh. 1625, RV Kerioth-hasron, iVpp 
fnxn), often, but wrongly, supposed to be the birthplace of 
Judas Iscariot. See Hazor, 4. T. K. C. 

KEB 08 (DTp, Cnp; Kopec [L]), a family of 

Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., f 9), Ezra 
244 (*«&l* [B], Ww [A])=Neh. 7 47 (e«pa [B], -s [*A])= 
x Esd. 629, Ckras, RV Kkras (mpne [BA]). 

KE8ITAH (np^p), a word recorded in RV“*, of 
Gen. S 3 19 [Josh. 24 3a], Job 42 xx ; EV * piece of money. ’ 
0 Onk. Vg. render 'lambs,’ 'a lamb’ (Tg. Jon. 

* pearls ’). It has been suggested that bicarb* dfsxw* in 
0 of Gen. 88x9 was originally ix. jtrfor (100 minse). 
But since 9 gives dprd&tfr in Josh. 24 32, and ifsodSa 
in Job 42 xx, Schleusner (Lex. in Vet. Test . 1x91) feels 
obliged to reject the hypothesis. Nevertheless it 
appears that 0 is nearer the truth than the critics who 
adhere to MT. In Gen. 31 41 0 ’s 8 bxa dfutdatp corre- 
sponds to tnb rnbg; surely 0 read trip. ‘ minae.’ 
Possibly, too, in Gen. 33 19 fixQ* stood in the original 
0 as the equivalent of o*jo. Looking closely at 83 19 
we can divine that the text originally ran, itoq ttj 
i^p|T| ruaa, * at the hand of the sons of Hamor for a 
mina of Carcbemish,’ and so too in 23 xs, where 
Abraham’s purchase of Machpelah is described, we 
should read tfTKna ntap 1 psrm, ‘ four Carcbemish 
minae,’ and in v. 16 the same once more with the ad- 
dition of pnq * (in) gold.' 

In SS 19 D 3 T ' 3 it and rt£ are both misreadings of r* 0 TI 3 
and in 28 is lap tpa Vpr tore, all of them, attempts to make 
sense of dislocated fragments of *rD3Tl3 » UToS comes from yrw 
The same emendation is to be made in Jodi. 24 j 
(harmonised in the received text with Gen. 33 19). 
Probably also m Job 42 u ttm am ou trm nmt mrrp has 
taken the place of the tftXjrp njip, ’one Carcbemish 

1 Comparing 2 Ch. 9 x 6 (on text, see top of naxtooLX 
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mina of gold. ’ Duhm truly remarks that a little piece of 
money and a nose-ring or ear-ring from each of Job’s 
friends would not do much, to restore his fortune. Yet 
the context (see v. xa) is most intelligible if we suppose 
that they did each make a considerable present ; the 
ring (on) can well be spared 1 

Note that a Ch. 9x6 gives ftbtQ (read flblp) where x RL10 
X7 has q* 3£. This supplies an analogy for the emendation of 
Map in Gen. 88 19 into fttap. We are thus relieved from the 
necessity of connecting with Ar. Risf, ‘a balance,’ 

which is unknown in N. Semitic,! and forcing a sense out of 

VP. 

On the commercial importance of the maneh of Car- 
chemish, see Carchemish, § 2, and cp Shekel. 

T. K. C. 

KETAB (khtaB [BA]), x Esd. 630 RV, AV Cetab 

(q.v.). 

KETTLE (*W 1 ), xS. 2x4; dsewhere 'basket,’ 

* caldron,’ * pot’ See Cooking Utensils, § 5 (i. ). 

KETURAH (rrjlDp, as if 'incense’; X€TTOYP* 
[BADEL]), Abraham’s second wife (Gen. 25 x 4 1 Ch. 
13 a/).* 

She is, in J, the ancestress of no fewer than sixteen (Arabian) 
tribes (six directly and ten at one or two removes), on which see 
the special articles. A tribe called JfCafdrd which dwelt near 
Mecca, with the tribe Jurhum, is mentioned by Ibn Koteiba 
(see Ritter, Erdknndc, 12 19 ff.\ Glaser ( Skim , 2450) 
maintains that the Keturah tribes are the remains of the old 
Minscan people (see Mkunim, and cp Sayce, Crit. Mon. 42). 

P. B. 

KEY (HPl^P), Is. 222a Judg. 825. See Door. 

KEZIA, RV KftxUh (HJTVi?. 8 7i ’cassia’; 
KACIAN [BNC], KACC- [A]), the name of one of Job’s 
daughters (Job 42 i 4 f). 

See Cassia, 2, and cp Kerkn-happuch (the emended form of 
the name is strictly parallel to Kexiah). 

KEZB, VALLEY OF (P?p ppF). Josh. 18 ax AV, 
RV Emek-keziz ( q.V .). 

KIBBOTH-HATTAAVAH (H^CriH Drop ; EV«* 
'the graves of lust’; mnhmata [thc] cmOyMlAC 
[BAL], sepulchra conc upiscen tiae ) , a stage in the 
wilderness wanderings, for the name of which an 
aetiological legend was provided (see Quail), Nu. 11 34/ 
33 x 6 /. Dt. 9 aa. It has already been noticed that 
Taberah (Nu. 11 1-3) does not occur in the list of stations 
in Nu. 38 , and Dillmann rightly holds that the account 
of Taberah in E’s narrative corresponded to the account 
of Kibroth-hattaavah in J s. We must, however, go 
further. Taberah (mg 3Ji) and Hattaavah (mum) pre- 
sumably represent the same word in the original story, 
and the r$al name of the locality referred to was probably 
Kibroth-tab'£rah — i.e., Graves of Taberah. Taberah 
(of which Hattaavah will be a corruption) is probably 
the name of a hill or mountain, and the graves are pre- 
Israeli tish cairns or stone circles, which either had, or 
were supposed to have, a sepulchral purpose. In 
the Desert of the Tlh such primitive stone monuments 
abound on the hill-sides. 

They are xometimea called nawdmU, and the current story t> 
that they were built by the Israelites as a protection against a 
plague of mosqui t oes (E. H. Palmer). See Negeb, §6: 
Wanderings. t. k. C. 

KIBEATM ( 0 !V?p; cp, if the reading is correct, 
Jekabzeel, Kabzeel, and on the form see Names, 
8 107 ; KABcacim [A], -C€M [L], Bom.), a levitical 
city in the territory of Ephraim, Josh. 21 aaf=i Ch. 
668 [53]. JOKMEAM. 

1 Such a connection would suggest biBfd, which 

Ball actually substitutes for 

9 [In the Midr. Bor. rmbba (it) Keturah Is identified with 
Hagar ; so too the Targnms Qoo. and Jar.X which a xp l ain the 
name ( bound one ’ (Aram. Cp Jer. Qnmt. in Gen. 

»iXl 
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KID 

KID (*7|, etc.), Gen. 88 17 etc. See Goat, § 1. 

KIDNEYS See Reins. On 'kidney fat 

of wheat,’ Dt. 8214, or 'fat of wheat,’ Ps. 81 x6 [17], 147x4, 
see Food, | z 4. 

KIDRON, THE BROOK, once in AV Cedron [Jn. 
18 x] ; RV»g. ' of the Cedars ' (jVrip ^ru ; [6] xtyimppovs [r£>v] 

Kt&fwv [BAL] ; in Jer. 81 40 koyoA a. [BKJ, v. ttt&fwv [AQ] ; 
Vg. torrent Cedron (but convaltis in 2 K. 18 6> 

NT, Jn. 18 if * x* lf u£. rmv k&o*v (It* BCLY, Treg., WH), 
rod Ktiptov (AA ; Vg. tov teiSpov [D Tisch.] ; Cedri a.b. ; Theb. , 
Memph. ; Lachm., Lightf., Weiss). Probably tov tceStmv is the 
correct reading ; being misunderstood, it would easily be cor- 
rected into tov ici&pov or rmv ici&ptov. 

Gesenius derives from Tip, ‘ black, turbid,’ cp Job 6 16. 
But Vni and jmp are certainly in apposition ; it is the ravine 
which is called Kidron. 'Black ravine* 
1. Etymology, would not be a probable explanation ; hence 
Hort (' Notes on Select Readings,’ NT 2 90) 
suggests ‘ ravine of the dark [trees],’ taking JlTIp to be 'an 
archaic (? Canaanite) plural of Tip*’ He even suggests that 
KtSpot may be of Phoenician origin — comparing amp in 
Buxtorf, 1976— and adds (cp Plummer, St. John , 318), that 
‘patches of cedar-forest may have survived from prehistoric 
times in sheltered spots.’ This is most improbable. Even 
in a ravine which is quite dry in summer we do not ex- 
pect to hear of cedars; the cedars on the Mount of Olives 
(Ta'anlth, 44) give no support to the theory. The form 
too is perfectly good Hebrew; it describes that which 
belongs to or is connected with Tip (whatever Tip may be). 
More probably JTTlp is a phonetic variation of [TTG, * a spot 
with enclosures for cattle ’ ; cp Gedekah, x, where it is sug- 
gested that iccfipwv in 1 Macc. corresponds to the fTTIS of Josh. 
15 36 and to the modern Kapa. It will be noticed that there is 
at one point of the Kidron valley (where it joins the valley of 
Hinnom) a level tract now devoted to the cultivation of fruit 
and vegetables. Here we can imagine that in remote times 
there were enclosures for cattle. May not Kedar (Tig, Ass. 
kidri) have a similar origin ? 

The remarkable depression on the E. of Jerusalem (see 
Jerusalem, § 3) is referred to in 2 S. 1523 1 K. 237 15 13 
1 2 K- 284612 Jer. 31 40 2 Ch. 15 16 29x6 

2. Biblical go I4 , and twice in the short title Vrun. 
references. i|he 2 Ch 83i4 Neh 2 T S . 

Josephus twice calls it i) <f>dpayi; Kebpiop {Ant. ix. 7 3 
BJ v. 61) ; in BJ v. 23 he refers to its great depth. 

In aK. 284 Jer. 81 40 (Kr.) we hear, according to the 
ordinary view, of the 'fields’ (niDTEi » & B oaXipitO, &a 
oa 6 r)fxta 6 , in Jer. 0 follows Ktb) of Kidron, which might 
refer to the fertile tract in the S. of the valley (see below), where 
of old was the ' King’s garden ’ (Neh. 3 15). But the word 
WDTSJ being most probably corrupt elsewhere (see Grape, 3), it 
seems better to read nimiTD (0 L «v ry ifjLrrvpurny tov x«ftappov 
Kt&ptv) — i.e. , furnaces for making lime, or for smelting 
(KIo.). ' The fields of Kidron,’ is, in fact, hardly a sufficiently 
clear phrase to have been used, especially in this context. 

It is in the touching account of David’s flight that 
we are first introduced to the 4 Brook Kidron ’ ; and we 
hear of it for the last time in a still more pathetic NT 
narrative. King David 'stood (read npy with We., 
H. P. Smith, and most critics) by the ravine Kidron, 
while all the people passed over before him ’ (2 S. 15 23) ; 
and Jesus ' went forth with his disciples over the ravine 
(RVmg.) Kidron, where was a garden’ (Jn. 18 x; but 
see § 3). The other references to Kidron (except those 
in the topographical passages, 2 Ch. 88 14 Neh. 2 15) 
occur in accounts of the destruction of idolatrous objects 
at the mouth of Hinnom (see history of Asa, Hezekiah, 
Josiah), and 1 K. 237, where Shimei, that violent partisan 
of Saul's house, is forbidden by Solomon (as the text 
now stands) to cross Kidron. This is one of the many 
cases where commentators have been satisfied with a 
plausible but not quite satisfactory explanation, instead 
of questioning the correctness of the text It is said, 
e.g . , by Benringer, that Kidron is mentioned because 
Solomon thinks it most probable that Shimei would 
seek to cross the eastern boundary of the city on a visit 
to his home at Bahurim. But something more would 
certainly have been added to make this clear, and, just 
before, the phrase used is perfectly vague, njan n$*, 
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' any whither. ’ The true reading is surely iJTfVafh ' By 
any road. a 

The designation ' Valley of Jehoshaphat ’ dates back 
to the fourth century a.d. It also appears in OS 
27389 111 13. It is based on Joel3[4]2i2, but the 
expression (which means a deep but broad valley, 
like those of Rephaim and Elah, see Vale, i), is 
sufficient proof that the interpretation of that difficult 
passage (see Jehoshaphat, Valley of) is erroneous. 
The constant term for the Kidron valley in the OT 
is Vru. a wfidy or ravine. Popular tradition, however, 
takes no account of such minor matters. It is the 
greatest boon that a dying Jew can ask to be buried in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat — i.e., of Kidron, because he 
believes that this ravine will be the scene of the great 
judgment. The whole of the left bank of the Kidron 
opposite the Haram, far up the W. side of the Mount 
of Olives, is covered with the white tombstones of the 
Jews ; the burial-place of the Moslems is on the E. 
side of the mount. At the resurrection, the valley is 
expected to receive an expansion by the moving farther 
apart of the opposite sides. 

The Valley of Kidron is now called Wady Sitti 
Maryam , or Wady of the Lady Mary. It contains the 
8 Tonoffranhv a streamlet ; but during the 

* w hole summer and most of the 

winter, it is perfectly dry ; in fact, no water runs in it 
except when heavy rains are falling on the mountains 
round Jerusalem. 

On the broad summit of the mountain ridge of Judaea, 
a mile and a quarter NW. of Jerusalem, is a slight 
depression ; this is the head of the wfidy, which runs 
on for about half a mile towards the city. It then 
bends eastward, and in another half-mile is crossed by 
the great northern road coming down from the hill 
Scopus. On the E. side of the road, and the S. bank of 
the wady, are the celebrated ‘ Tombs of the Kings. ’ The 
channel is here about half a mile due N. of the city 
gate. It continues in the same course about a quarter 
of a mile farther, and then, turning S., opens into a 
wide basin containing cultivated fields and olives. 
Here it is crossed diagonally by the road from Jerusalem 
to Anathoth. As it advances southward, the right 
bank, forming the side of the hill Bezetha, becomes 
higher and steeper, with occasional precipices of rock, 
on which may be seen a few fragments of the ancient 
city wall ; while, on the left, the base of Olivet projects, 
greatly narrowing the valley. . Opposite St. Stephen’s 
gate the depth is fully 100 feet, and the breadth not 
more than 400 feet. The olive trees in the bottom are 
so thickly clustered as to form a shady grove; and 
their massive trunks and gnarled boughs give evidence 
of great age. This spot is shut out from the city, from 
the view of public roads, and from the notice and 
interruptions of wayfarers. If Gethsemane was really 
in the wady, it would be better to place it here than on 
the more public traditional site some distance farther 
down. From Mk.1432, however, compared with v. 
26, we should rather suppose that it was somewhere on 
the W. slope of the Mount of Olives. (See Keim, Jesu 
von Nat. 8299, but cp Weiss, note on John 18 x, and see 
Gethsemane, § a. ) But we must not linger on this dis- 
puted point. A zigzag path descends the steep bank 
from St. Stephen’s gate, crosses the bed of the valley 
by an old bridge, and then divides. One branch leads 
direct over the top of Olivet (cp a & 15 23). See 
Olives, Mount of. Another branch runs round 
the southern shoulder of the hill to Bethany, and has 
a deep and sacred interest, for it is the road of Jesus 
Christ’s last entry (Mt. 21 iff. Lk. 1837). Below 
the bridge the wfidy becomes still narrower, and 

1 Pis€k after n\TI indicates a doubtful text. TTI was first of 
all corrupted into 'mp ; then Vm easily became 7 m faltl* The 
best part of the emendation belongs to Klo., who suggests 
D'3T1 ^30 Jinn , 1 anyone of all the roads’— a needlessly elaborate 
phrase. 
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here traces of a torrent bed first begin to appear. 
Three hundred yards farther down, the hills on 
each side rise precipitously from the torrent bed, which 
is spanned by a single arch. On the left bank is 
a singular group of . tombs, comprising those of 
Absalom, Jehoshaphat, mid St James (now so called) ; 
whilst on the right, 150 feet overhead, towers the south- 
eastern angle of the temple wall. The ravine runs on, 
narrow and rocky, for 500 yards more ; there, on its 
right bank-, in a cave, is the fountain of the Virgin ; 
and higher up on the left, perched on the side of the 
naked cliffs, the ancient village of Siloam. A short 
distance farther down, the valley of the Tyropoeon falls 
in from the right, descending in terraced slopes, fresh 
and green, from the waters of the Pool of Siloam. 
The ravine of Kidron here expands, affording a level 
tract for cultivation (see above), which extends down to 
the mouth of Hinnom, and is about a 00 yards wide. 
A short distance below the junction of Hinnom and the 
Kidron is the fountain of Bir Eyyub, * the Well of 
Job ' (see En-rogel). The length of the valley from 
its head to En-rogel is a} m., and here the historic 
Kidron may be said to terminate. 

The Kidron Valley was first described accurately by 
Robinson ; but in recent years fresh points of interest 
have come to light. Such, for instance, are the true 
bed of the Kidron (38J ft. below the present channel), 
and the great rock-cut aqueduct in the Kidron -valley, 
south of Bir Eyyub, both found in ’68-'69 by Sir C. 
Warren (Recovery of Jerusalem, 135^ 256 ff . ). 

See Jerusalem, If 3 ff. 37 and cp Porter’s art. in Kitto’s 
Btbl. Cycl. from which some descriptive passages of the above 
have been adapted* T. K. C 

KIDBON (ksApcon [ARV]) i Macc. 163941. RV. 
See Gederoth. 

BULAN (k[e]iAan [BA]), iEsd.5i s, RV, AV 
Ceilan. 

KINAH (nyp; ,kam [B], kMina [AL]) f a 
Judahite city on the border of Edom (Josh. 15 22+). 
The name appears in 1 Ch. 4 12 in the corrupt form 
Tehinnah. See Kenites, Negeb, § 2 ( 6 ) n. 

KING (IJ^J, BACiAeyc)- The term tnilek ‘king’ 
has a somewhat wide range of meaning. We find it in 
the description of the old condition of things in Canaan, 
when many of the cities were in the enjoyment of 
relative independence under ‘ kings ’ or princes of their 
own (see, e.g., Gen. 14a 20 2 Josh. 10 1 11 1 Judg. 619). 
Winckler has pointed out that in Tiglath-pileser’s time 
the Syrian ‘kingdoms' were more like German Graf- 
schaften (A OF I19) ; we might also compare the petty 
Syrian kings with the Indian rftjas or the Italian dukes 
of the Middle Ages. This remark may illustrate Is. 108, 
where the king of Assyria ironically asks, * Are not my 
generals (n£) altogether kings (tra^p). 1 perhaps alluding 
partly to the fact that many petty vassal kings served 
under his orders at the head of their respective con- 
tingents. As late as the Book of Job we find used 

in the limited sense of * chieftain ’ (Job 19 25, but hardly 
16 24 [® orpa’nrybi] which seems to be corrupt). From 
the etymology of the term (Ass. and Aram . ; * to counsel, 
decree') we may infer that the king was originally the 
most gifted and powerful member of a council of chiefs 
or elders (cp Mic. 49 * king ' || * counsellor '). The term 
preferred by the Babylonians and Assyrians was larru 
( = Heb. m ip), which is used both for the divine ' king of 
the gods,’ and for the ‘great king’ of Assyria (or 
Babylon) ; see Prince, 3. Possibly this term ( far&ru 
* to be radiant,’ like a star) was chosen in preference to 
tnaliku or malku ( = Heb. Ar. malt#**) to indicate 
pre-eminence among kings, though maliku is explained 
in ‘the syllabaries by larru. It is worth noticing that 
'princes (nb) of Midian’ in Judg. 7*5 and 83, cor- 
responds to ‘kings (’dVd) of Midian’ in Judg. 8s (cp 
Gideon). On the history of Hebrew royalty see 
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Abimelech ; Government, §§16-22; Israel, §§13-44; 
Taxation ; and on the religious use of ^ see Molech, 
Messiah. 

It is unfortunately doubtful whether the poetical phrase 
frinVj EV ' king of terrors,* in Job 18 14 is correct. The 
supposed biblical parallels will hardly bear pressing, the text 
being very uncertain. On Ps. 49 17 see Che. Ps .<?) ; on Rev. 9 xx 
see Locusts, f 3. T. K. C. 

KINGDOM OF GOD. See Eschatology, Index 
(col. 1389), s.v. ‘kingdom’ ; Messiah. 


EmOS (BOOK) 


General structure (| 1). 
Redactions, etc. (f 2 f.y. 
Chronology (| 4). 
Religious principle (f 5 a). 
Later insertions (| 5 b). 


Divisions (_ , , 
Prophetic narrative (| 8). 
Judaean narrative (| 9). 
Literature (| xx). 


The books of Kings, which form the last part of the 
1 General ser ^ es OT histories known as the Earlier 
Prophets, were originally reckoned as a 
structure. single ^ok (cp CanoN| § 13> 

Modem Hebrew Bibles follow the bipartition which we have 
derived from < 5 , where they are called the third and the fourth 
books of kingdoms the first and the second being 

our books of Samuel. 


The division into two bpoks is not felicitous. Even 
the old Hebrew separation between Kings and Samuel 
must not be taken to mean that the history from the 
birth of Samuel to the Exile was treated by two distinct 
authors in independent volumes. We cannot speak of 
the author of Kings or of Samuel, but only of an editor 
or successive editors whose main work was to arrange in 
a continuous form extracts or abstracts from earlier 
books. The introduction of a chronological scheme 
and a series of editorial comments and additions, chiefly 
designed to enforce the religious meaning of the history, 
gives to the book of Kings as we now read it a kind of 
unity ; but beneath this we can still distinguish a variety 
of documents, which, though sometimes mutilated in 
the process of piecing them together, retain sufficient 
individuality of style and colour to prove their original 
independence. Of these documents one of the best 
defined is the vivid and exact picture of David’s court 
at Jerusalem (2 S. 9-20), of which the first two chapters 
of 1 K. are manifestly an integral part. 1 As it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that the editor of the history 
of David closed his work abruptly before the death of 
the king, breaking off in the middle of a valuable 
memoir which lay before him, this observation leads us 
to conclude that the books of Samuel and of Kings are 
not independent histories. They have at least one 
source in common, and a single editorial hand was at 
work on both. The division, however, which makes 
the commencement of Solomon's reign the beginning of 
a new book is certainly ancient ; it must be older than 
the insertion of the appendix 2 S. 21-24, which now 
breaks the continuity of the original history of David’s 
court. 

From a historical point of view the division is very 
convenient. The subject of the book of Samuel is the 
creation of a united Israel by Samuel, Saul, and David. 
Under Solomon the creative impulse has already died 
away ; the kingship is divorced from the sympathies of 
the nation ; and the way is prepared for the formation 
of the two kingdoms of Ephraim and Judah, the fortunes 
of which, down to their extinction by the great empires 
of the East, form the main subject of the book of Kings. 

It is probable, however, that the editor who made 
the division had another reason for disconnecting 
2 Bnooaaitiva Sol° mon fr° m David and treating his 
redAoMana/ as a new departure. The most 

TeoaoufmB. nota ble feature in the extant redaction 
of the book is the strong interest shown in the deutero- 


1 See the arguments in detail, We. C 7 /(*) ado. The verses 
x K. 2 x-12 37 have no connection with the rest of the chapter, 
and are due to a later hand. [But cp Bu. Ri. Sa. 363 ; Ki. 
Kdn. x 3 /l 
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nomic * Law of Moses/ and especially in the centrali- 
zation of worship in the temple on Zion as prescribed in 
Deuteronomy and enforced by Josiah. This interest 
was unknown to ancient Israel, and is quite foreign to 
the older memoirs incorporated in the book ; amidst the 
great variety in style and manner which marks the 
several parts of the history the interest in question is 
•expressed always in the same stereotyped phrases and 
unvarying style ; in brief, it belongs to the editorial com- 
ments, not to the original sources of the history. To 
the deuteronomistic editor, then, the foundation of the 
temple, which is treated as the central event of Solomon’s 
reign, is a religious epoch of prime importance (see 
•especially his remarks in i K. 82/. ), and on this ground 
alone he would naturally make Solomon’s reign com- 
mence a new book — the history of Israel under the one 
true sanctuary. 1 [Burney (Hastings' DB 2859/:) gives 
a careful list of deuteronomic phrases and expressions 
wholly or nearly peculiar to the editor of Kings. ] 

When we say in general that the book of Kings was 
thrown into its present form by a deuteronomistic 
redactor we do not affirm that he was the first who 
digested the sources of the history into a continuous 
work. Indeed the selection of materials, especially in 
the earlier parts of the narrative, has been thought to 
point to an opposite conclusion. Nor, on the other 
hand, must we ascribe absolute finality to his work. 
He gave the book a definite shape and character ; but 
the recognized methods of Hebrew literature left it open 
to additions and modifications by later hands. Even 
the redaction in the spirit of Deuteronomy seems itself 
to have had more than one stage, as Ewald and other 
critics recognize. The book was not closed till far on in 
the Exile, after the death of Nebuchadrezzar and Jehoia- 
■chin (2 K. 25 s 7 ^). The fact that it closes with 
the pardon, not with the death, of Jehoiachin is very 
well explained by Meyer ( Entst . 78) as being due 
to the narrator's looking upon the king’s elevation 
as the first step towards the realization of the Messianic 
hopes ; and the fall of the kingdom of Judah is presup- 
posed in such passages as 1 K. 844 Si 9 1-9 2 K. 17 19 /. 
1 21 7-15 22 15-20] 2 2326 /. • These passages, however, are 
mere interjected remarks, which seem to be added to 
adapt the context to the situation of the Jews in captivity. 
The main redaction, though subsequent to the reform- 
ation of Josiah, which supplied the standard applied to 
all previous kings ( ‘ the high places were not removed ’), 
does not point to the time of the captivity. Thus, for 
example, the words ‘unto this day’ in 2 K. 82a 14 7 
166 are part of the ‘epitome ’ composed by the main 
redactor (see below, § 7), and imply that he wrote 
before the destruction of the Judaean state. 

Even the second redaction (see § 2) did not absolutely 
a Different fix a sin &* e authoritative recension of the 
' book, as appears in detail from a com- 

16 parison of © with the Hebrew text. 

The LXX — i. e. , © BL (® A follows MT closely, and is 
perhaps based upon Origen’s recension [so Silberstein, 
ZATW 13 1 /. 14 1 /]) — of Kings is not a corrupt 
reproduction of the Hebrew receptus ; it represents 
another recension. Neither recension can claim absolute 
superiority. The defects of (S lie on the surface, and 
are greatly aggravated by the condition of the Greek 
text, which has suffered much in transmission, and 
particularly has in many places been corrected after the 
later Greek versions that express the Hebrew receptus of 
the second century of our era. Still & not only preserves 
many good readings in detail, but also throws much 


1 With this it agrees that the later appendix 2 S. 21-24 does 
not seem to have passed under the hand of the deuteronomic 
redaction. See We. CHP) 302. 

2 [The following passages also may safely be assigned to the 
second — ue. to the exilic or post-exilic — deuteronombt (=D 3 ) : 
1 K. 8 315 54[i8ly: 61 lloS 10 16 1 2/. a K. 17 7 : i7 29-34* 
24 2-12 15-26 : perhaps too all those chronological notices which 
aim at establishing a synchronism between the kings of Judah 
and those of Israel.] 
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light on the long-continued process of redaction (at the 
hand of successive editors or copyists) of which the 
extant Hebrew of Kings is the outcome. Even the false 
readings of the Greek are instructive, for both recensions 
were exposed to corrupting influences of precisely the 
same kind. The following examples will serve to 
illustrate the treatment through which the book has 
passed. 

1. Minor detached notices such as we should put in 
foot-notes or appendices are inserted so as to disturb the 
natural context. 

Thus i K. 4a7 [6 7] must be taken continuously with 4x9, and 
so ® BL (inserting between them v. 17) actually reads. In like 
manner © BL omits x K. 611-14, which breaks the context of the 
description of the temple. Again, in ©bl, i K.026 follows on 
v. 14, so that Solomon’s dealings with Hiram are recorded con- 
tinuously. The notices intervening in w. 15-25 (in a very 
unnatural order) belong to a class of floating notes about 
Solomon and his kingdom which seem to have got stranded 
almost by chance at different points in the two recensions. 

2. There are direct or indirect indications of trans- 
positions and insertions on a larger scale. 

Thus in ®bl the history of Naboth (x K. 21 ) precedes chap. 
20, and in fact chaps. 20 and 22 are parts of one narrative, 
obviously quite distinct from the history of Elijah. Again, the 
story of Abijah’s sickness and Ahijah’s prophecy is not found in 
© BL at x K. 14 1-30 1 ; at 12 24 appears another version of the 
same narrative, in which there is no reference to a previous 
promise to Jeroboam through Ahijah, and the prophet is intro- 
duced as a new character. This version (12 24), which places the 
prophecy of the destruction of Jeroboam’s house between his 
return from Egypt and his elevation to the throne, is no doubt 
a mere legend j but it goes to prove that there was once a 
version of the history of Jeroboam in which 11 29-39 had no place. 
In truth, after 1126-28 there must once have stood some account 
of a rebellion in which Jeroboam ‘lifted up his hand’ against 
king Solomon. To such an account (not to the incident of 
Ahijah and the cloak related in w. 29-39), v. 40 is the natural 
seauel. Thus all that is related of Ahijah falls under suspicion 
of being foreign to the original history. Compare Jeroboam x. 
It is noteworthy that in a passage peculiar to ®bl [i n the ed. of 
Swete 1 K. 12 24 a-z] the incident of the tearing of the cloak is 
related of Shemaiah and placed at the convention at Shechem, 
showing how much fluctuation there was in the tradition. In 
2 K. 1322 ® L has an addition which affects both history and 
geography (see Aphek, § 3 a, Hazael) on the conquests of 
Hazael. According to Kittel (Kdn. p. vi) such passages have 
been inserted by later editors from older sources which were still 
accessible to them in their completeness. 

These instances show that there was a certain want of 
definiteness about the redaction. The mass of disjointed 
materials, not always free from inconsistencies, which lay 
before the editor in separate documents or in excerpts 
already partially arranged by an earlier hand, could not 
have been reduced to real unity without critical sifting, 
and an entire recasting of the narrative, in a way foreign 
to the ideas and literary habits of the Hebrews. The 
unity which the editor aimed at was limited to chrono- 
logical continuity in the events recorded, and a certain 
uniformity in the treatment of the religious meaning of 
the narrative. Even this could not be perfectly attained 
in the circumstances, and the links of the history 
were not firmly enough riveted to prevent disarrange- 
ment or rearrangement of details by later scribes. 

The continued efforts of successive redactors can be 


traced in the chronology of the book. The chronological 
a method of the narrative appears most 

^almrthodf' cl f rly “ the hist ° ry Solomon, 
. where the events of each king s reign 

are thrown into a kind of stereotyped framework of this 


type:— 

‘ In the twentieth year of Jeroboam, king of Israel, Asa began 
to reign over Judah, and reigned in Jerusalem forty-one years.* 
. . . Tn the third year of Asa, king of Judah, Baasha began to 
reign over Israel, and he reigned in Tirzah twenty-four years.’ 

The history moves between Judah and Israel accord- 
ing to the date of each accession ; as soon as a new 
king has been introduced everything that happened in 
his reign is discussed, and wound up by another stereo- 
typed formula as to the death and burial of the sovereign ; 
and to this mechanical arrangement the natural con- 
nection of events is often sacrificed. In this scheme the 
elaborate synchronisms between contemporary monarchs 


1 In ©a etc., it is added from the version of Aquila. 
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of the N. and S. give an aspect of great precision to 
the chronology. 

In reality, however, the data for Judah and Israel do not agree 
[260 years of the kings of Judah c orresp o nd to 041 years, 7 
months, 7 days, of the kings of Israeli ana Wellhausen, follow* 
ing Ewald, has shown that the synchronisms were not in the 
sources, but were calculated from the list of the years of each 
reign (JDT 60 $f ['75]). Cp Chronology, | 6/ It appears 
further that these years of reign are not all derived from historical 
tradition, but are in part due to conjectural subdivision of a 
cycle 480 (twelve generations of forty years) assigned in 1 K. 
61 to the period from the ‘exodus’ to the foundation of the 
temple, ana (according to the Judaean list of kings} to the period 
from the foundation of the temple to the end of the captivity 
(536 b.c .). 1 In the early part of the Judaean history the first 
dates not accessions are connected with the temple, and appar- 
ently derived from temple records. Of these the most important 
is the twenty-third year of Joash, which the chronological scheme 
makes the one hundred and sixty-first year of the temple, 
trisecting the four hundred and eighty years cycle. Other one 
hundred and sixty years bring us to the death of Hezekiah, and 
the last third of the cycle begins with the accession of Manasseh, 
whose sins are treated as the decisive cause of the Exile. Within 
these limits a few dates were given by the sources ; the rest, as 
can easily be shown, were filled in with reference to a unit of 
forty years. 8 Again, the duration of the kingdom of Israel, 
according to the northern lists, was two hundred and forty com- 
pleted yearsr— viz., eighty years before the first expedition of 
Benhadad, eighty years of Syrian wars, forty of prosperity under 
the victorious Jeroboam II., whose first year belongs to the 
period of war, and forty years of decline. The trisections in 
each case and the round numbers of 480 and 240 point strongly 
to a systematization of the chronology on the basis of a small 
number of given dates, and the proof that it is so is completed 
when we {earn from the exactly kept lists of Assyrian chronology 
that the siege of Samaria fell in 722, whereas the system dates 
the captivity from 737 (535+480-37-241). Cp Chronology, 
| n. 


The key to the chronology is 1 K. 6 1 which, as Well- 
hausen has Shown, was not found in the original and 
contains internal evidence of post-Babylonian date. In 
fact the system as a whole is necessarily later than 535 
B.C. , the fixed point from which it counts back. 

Another aspect in the redaction may be called 
theological Its characteristic is the application to 
_ the old history of a standard belonging 

# to later developments of the OT religion. 

Thus, as we have already seen, the re- 
dactor in 1 K. 3 regards worship in high places as sinful 
after the building of the temple, though he knows that 
the best kings before Hezekiah made no attempt to 
suppress these shrines. So, too, his unfavourable 
judgment on the whole religion of the northern kingdom 
was manifestly not shared by Elijah and Elisha, nor by 
the original narrator of the history of those prophets. 
This feature in the redaction displays itself, not only in 
occasional comments or homiletical excursuses, but 
also in that part of the narrative in which all ancient 
historians allowed themselves free scope for the develop- 
ment of their reflexions — the speeches placed in the 
mouths of actors in the history. Here also there is 
textual evidence that the theological element is somewhat 
loosely. attached to the earlier narrative, and underwent 
successive additions. 


We have seen that ®bl omits 1 K. 0 xi-14, and that both 
prophecies of Ahijah belong to the least certain part of the textual 
tradition. So, too, an indication that the long prayer of 
Solomon (x K. 8 14-53), deuteronomistic colour of which is 
recognized by all critics, did not stand in the oldest account of 
the dedication of the temple is preserved in the fact that the 
ancient fragment, v. 12/I, which in the Hebrew text is imperfect, 
appears in ®bal after v . 53 in completer form and with a refer- 


1 Compare Krey’s investigations in ZWT, ’77, p. 404./C 
8 See the details in an article by WRS /. PtuL y vol. x. no. 20 
[ co also Stade, GVIl&jfi; Kamphausen {Z A IV 8 193^ [’83], and 
Chron. der hebr. Kdnige, ’83) ; and KOnig (‘ Beitr. z. bibl. Chron. ’ 
in ZKW t ’83 Heft 6, 8, o, 12) are more conservative. RflhI 
(‘ Chron. der KSnige von Israel u. Juda 1 in Deutsche Zeitschr. 
/. Gesckichtswissensch. xii. 1 45./ P94D adduces weighty reasons 
for the view that we have here not the so-called Babylonian 
method (so We. ; cp Chronologic § o), but the reckoning 
according to which the last year of each king was counted also 
as the first of his successor ; in this way the above-mentioned 
inconsistencies are to an important extent diminished.] Cp 
further, T. Lehmann, ‘ Quelques dates importftntes de chrono- 
logy du 2* temple’ in RE / , x8o8 r Tuly-Sept. p. 1 ff . ; Gold- 
schmied, ‘zur Chronologic der KOmgsbficher ' ( ZDMG , 1900, 


ence to the book of T ashar as its source Oi JAtov rrk tfSHt » ■ver* -yp 
8 "W*rT 100 • cp J ashar, Book op, § 2). The redactkmal inser- 
tion displaced it m one recension and led to its mutilation in the 
other. The older parts of this chapter have also been retouched in 
conformity with later (even post-exilic) ritual and law. The Levites 
who appear at v. 4 in contrast to the priests, in a way unknown to 
the pre-exile history, are not named in 6 bl ? and the post-exilic 
‘ congregation ’ {'iaah) at v. 5 is also wanting. The processes 
illustrated by these examples were doubtless at work in many 

S laces where external evidence fails us, and may often be 
etected by a careful use of internal evidence alone. See 
especially Wellhausen’s detailed analysis {CH 269 //.). 


The insertions due to later editors and copyists are 
many and not all of the same kind. 

For insertions made subsequently to the deuteronomistic 
redaction see x K. 44 b 13 (from Jrtn to ’iV), 65 (the words 3'3D 
rrnn 'p-niO, 616 (the last two words), 724 Co D\TOK D'fipo). 

, 42c (from 1TID37 onwards), 47-50 81 (from TIKI 

inaertio 10 ** (aS far “ 4 (beginning It 

nS * PKp, $f. ('pn 'p"*?K), also probably w. 7/. 65 


(from '* npan onwards). Add to these 822 11 24 (on# S nrta), 
12 3a X2 () OyaT), 17 21*24 27c (from 13*1 onwards), 32-I8 33a 
1431 (from dbh to 'oplj cp 21), 15 $b (from pi onwards), 6(cp 
14 3 o) 10x-4 (?), xi Ca 'd b cp 14 10), 176 (read : on? 

aiya irai ipaaX is 19 ('d yaiK 'r n wan, cp 22 40), 31.32a 
19 9^- 1 ia (to '3fiS)i 21a3 25^ 22 285 (cp Mi. 2 1), 31 ('grj D'rW, 
cp 20124), 35 (from pSM onwards), 38 2K.I9-17 7 175-20 1065 
(?) 11 10 1217 (?), 17 345-40 21 3-6 22 45.5a 6 /. g (beginning at 
lnim), 284 (beginning at M nrirn), 5 7 b 14 16-18 2413/ 

The latest glosses in 2 K. are : 1 16 (from '*?3Dn to yi3*!3» cp 

6) 215 OrinritX 819 Cd TjrVaiX 5 2a f Caa 'Vn ’nn), 81 

nyan), 10 19 (majr^D. cp 21k 11 6/ (-iborr^K), 

_ .... . ('OH nrTlK and V? n' 3 D" 7 K), 19 (DJT 73 n Kl 
« f (cp 14 15 /) 18 17 (1 'o-arron jjnrrniti cp is. 86 a), 
19 xo a (to rmnO. 20 n Ottv 'k ni^yoa, cp Is. 88 s), 18 (i^in 'k), 
224 8 and 284 del. VnJH (cp 22 10 12), 2833 C +3 17 DD, cp 2 Ch. 

863). 

Of quite another sort and sometimes of great historic value 
are a series of notices and parallel accounts, derived from other 
sources, and worked into the principal narrative to the best of 
the editor’s ability. To this class belong — 1 K. 9 23 2 K. 11 13-184 
18 14-16 1910-35 (a parallel to 18 13 17-1990 which, as Stade has 
recognized, is artificially united to the preceding narrative by 


To gain an exacter idea of the main redaction of 
Kings and of the nature of the original sources, we may 
A THxH i A na • divide the history into three sections : — 
ilf a 1 1 * ( 1 ) the conclusion of the ‘ court history, ’ 

Ilk. 5 - 11 . jK. 1 /., the further consideration of 

which belongs to the criticism of Samuel (q. v. , ii. § 6 ) ; 
(2) Solomon, 1 K. 3 - 11 ; (3) the kingdoms of Ephraim 
and Judah. 

(2) The main source of this section, as we learn from 
1 K. 1 1 41 , was a book called Acts of Solomon. This work 
can hardly have been a regular chronicle, for the history 
founded on it contains no continuous narrative. All 
that is related of Solomon’s reign is grouped round the 
description of the royal buildings, particularly of the 
temple, and the account of the dedication of the house 
(chaps. 6-99) ; and the greater part of the latter account 
is either due to the redactor or largely rewritten. The 
whole section is descriptive rather than narrative, and the 
accurate details might have been arrived at by actual 
observation of the temple at a date long subsequent to 
Solomon. In fact, they are not all due to a single hand. 
Thus we can still reconstruct a shorter text of 6 17-21, 
which says only that ‘ the house before the oracle was 
forty cubits long, and the oracle in the midst of the 
house within where the ark of Yahw^’s covenant was to 
be placed was twenty cubits in length, in breadth, and 
in height ; and he overlaid it with gold and made an 
altar of cedar [the table of shewbread] before the oracle 
and overlaid it with gold. ’ The original author used the 
Book of Jashar (q.v. § 3) for the account of the dedi- 
cation, and had access to some exact particulars as to 
dates, the artist Hiram, and so forth, which may have 
been contained in the temple records. The immediate 
environment of this section, if we set aside the floating 
elements in chap. 9 already referred to, is occupied with 
Solomon's dealings with King Hiram, who aided him 
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in his architectural schemes and in the commercial 
enterprises which procured the funds for such costly 
works (chap. 5 [ 5 15 >33] and chap. 9 xo/). On each 
side of this context lies a complex of various narratives 
and notices illustrating Solomon’s wisdom and greatness, 
but also, in chap. 11, his weakness and the incipient 
decay of his kingdom. It is evident that the rise of the 
adversaries who, according to 11 25, troubled Solomon 
through all his reign cannot originally have been related 
as the punishment of the sins of his old age. The 
pragmatism as usual belongs to the redactor (11 4). 
We have seen that there was once another version of 
the history of Jeroboam. On 1 K. 11 1-8, cp further 
Solomon, § 8, and see the commentaries of Benzinger 
and Kittel. 

(3) For the history of the divided kingdom the 
redactor, as we have seen, follows a fixed scheme 

7 iK 12 2 K determined by the order of accessions, 

the finite 2 gives a short epitome of the chief 

* facts about each king, with an estimate 
of his religious character, which for the schismatic north 
is always unfavourable. The epitome, as the religious 
standpoint shows, belongs to the same hand through- 
out — i. e. , to D; but so much of it as relates to Judah 
is plainly based on good written sources, which from 
the nature of the particulars recorded may be identified 
with the book of Royal Chronicles referred to under 
each reign, which seems to have been a digest of official 
notices. [A reference to the * Book of the History of 
the Kings of Judah ’ (or, Israel) is wanting only in the 
cases of Ahaziah, of Jehoahaz, of Jehoiachin, and of 
Zedekiah among the kings of Judah, and in that of Joram 
and Hoshea among those of Israel. Both the Judahite 
and the Israelite work (unless with Reuss we are to 
suppose a single work, cited by different titles) were 
evidently compilations of private origin, prepared shortly 
before the exile on the basis of older chronicles and 
special treatises.] 

If the chronicle named for the kings of Israel actually 
lay before the editor he at least did not make such ex- 
cerpts from it as we find in the Judaean history, for the 
epitome for Ephraim is very bare of concrete details. 

Besides the epitome and the short excerpts from the 
Judaean chronicles which go with it, the history includes 

8 Pronhetifi a Var * et y longer narratives, which alike 

narrative ° * n t ^ ieir subject-matter and in their treat- 

* ment are plainly distinct from the some- 
what dry bones of the properly historical re<jprds. The 
northern narratives are all distinguished in a greater or 
less degree by the prominence assigned to prophets. 
In the southern kingdom we hear less of the prophets, 
with the great exception of Isaiah ; but the temple 
occupies a very prominent place. 

The narrative of the man of God from Judah (1 K. 13 ) 
is indubitably of Judaean origin. Its attitude to the 
altar at Bethel — the golden calf does not appear as the 
ground of offence — is diverse not only from that of 
Elijah and Elisha, but even from that of Hosea. 1 The 
other narratives that deal with the history of Ephraim 
are all by northern authors (see, for example, 1 K. 19 3 
2 K. 96 ), and have their centre in the events of the 
Syrian wars and in the persons of Elijah and Elisha. 
They are not all, however, of one origin, as appears 
most clearly by comparing the account of the death 
of Naboth in the history of Elijah, 1 K. 21 , and in the 
history of Elisha and Jehu, 2 K. 9 . In the latter narra- 
tive Naboth’s ‘field’ lies a little way from Jezreel, in 
the former it is close to Ahab’s palace (? in Samaria, 
see v. x8 and variants of 0 in v. x), and is described as 

1 The expression ‘cities of Samaria’ (v.*a) appears elsewhere 
only after tne deportation of Ephraim (2 K. 17 26), and seems to 
have come in here from 2 K. 28 19. Even in this passage the 
last clause of v. 18. which alone refers to details of the history 
of x K. 18, is clearly erroneous ; the old prophet did not come 

from Samaria. [The passage must he of late origin (see Kuenen, 

Ond.p) 2 1 25, n. 4); it seems not unconnected with the history 
of Amos ; see Amos, 1 3*] 
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a vineyard. The ‘burden’ quoted by Jehu is not in 
the words of 1 K. 21 , and mentions the additional fact 
that Naboth’s sons were killed. 1 In other words, the 
history of Jehu presupposes events recorded in the extant 
accounts of Elijah, but not these accounts themselves. 
Moreover, the narrative in 2 K. seems to be the more 
accurate ; it contains precise details lacking in the 
other. 

Now it is plain that 1 K. 21 belongs to the same 
history of Elijah with chaps. 17 - 19 . The figure of the 
prophet is displayed in the same weird grandeur, and 
his words (with the omission of the addition already 
noted in w. 20 b 21) have the same original and impres- 
sive force. This history, a work of the highest literary 
art, has come down to us as a fragment. For in 1 K. 
} 9 15 Elijah is commanded to take the desert route to 
Damascus — i. e. , the route E. of the Jordan. He could 
not, therefore, reach Abel - meholah in the Jordan 
valley, near Bethshean, when he ‘departed thence’ 
(v. xg), if ‘thence’ means from Horeb. The journey 
to Damascus, the anointing of Hazael and Jehu, must 
once have intervened ; but they have been omitted be- 
cause another account ascribed these acts to Elisha (2 K. 
87/9). Cp Shaphat. Now there is no question that 
we possess an accurate historical account of the anoint- 
ing of Jehu. Elisha, long in opposition to the reigning 
dynasty (2 K. 3 13), and always keeping alive the remem- 
brance of the murder of Naboth and his sons (632), 
waited his moment to effect a revolution. It is true that 
the prime impulse in this revolution came from Elijah ; 
but, when the history in 1 K. represents Elijah as 
personally commissioned to inaugurate it by anointing 
Jehu and Hazael as well as Elisha, we see that the 
author’s design is to gather up the whole contest between 
Yahw& and Baal in an ideal picture of Elijah and his work. 
No doubt this record is of younger date than the more 
photographic picture of the accession of Jehu, though 
prior to the rise of the new prophecy under Amos and 
Hosea. 3 [For the later criticism of the Elijah-narratives, 
see Elijah, § 4, also Ki. Kdn. 159-162, appendix 
on chaps. 17-19 21 .] 

The episode of Elijah and Ahaziah, 2 K. 1 , is certainly 
by a different hand, as is seen even from the new feature 
of revelation through an angel ; and the ascension of 
Elijah, 2 K. 2 , is related as the introduction to the 
prophetic work of Elisha. 

The narratives about Elisha are not all by one hand ; 
for example, 4 1-7 is separated from the immediately 
subsequent history by a sharply marked grammatical 
peculiarity (the suffix *3) ; moreover, the order is not 
chronological, for 624 cannot be the sequel to 623 ; and 
in general those narratives in which the prophet appears 
as on friendly terms with the king, and possessed of 
influence at court (e.g. , 413 69 621 compared with 18x4), 
plainly belong to the time of Jehu’s dynasty, though 
they are related before the fall of the house of Omri. 
In this disorder we can distinguish portions of an 
historical narrative which speaks of Elisha in connection 
with events of public interest, without making him the 
central figure, and a series of anecdotes of properly 
biographical character. The historical narrative em- 
braced 2 K. 3 6 34-7 20 9 i-lO 28 — in feet, the whole account 
of the reign of Joram and the. revolution under Jehu; 
and, as 2 K. 3 has much affinity to the history of Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat in 1 K. 22 , we may add the earlier 
history of the Syrian wars ( 1 K. 20 22 ) to the series. 
The evidence of style is hardly sufficient to assign all 

1 The standing phrases common to xK. 21 2062s 2K. 07-xoa 
belong to the redaction, as is plain in the latter case from 9 3. 

2 Some expressions that point to a later date are certainly 
added by another hand — e.g., the last part of 18x8. In old 
Israel, up to the time of Hosea, the Baalim (pL) are the golden 
calves, which have no place in this context. A late insertion 
also is the definition of time by the stated, oblation in the 
temple at Jerusalem, 1829 36. At v. 36 this is lacking in 9 ; 
at v. 29 the insertion of 9 reveals the motive for the interpola- 
tion— viz., to assimilate Elijah’s sacrifice to the legal service. 
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these chapters to a single hand (for example, an is a 
single chariot in the history of Jehu, but in i K. 20 a 
collective, the single chariot being runs) ; but they are 
all full of fresh detail and vivid description, and their 
sympathy with the prophets of the opposition, Micaiah 
and Elisha, and with the king of Judah, who takes the 
prophets’ part, does not exclude a genuine interest in 
Ahab and Joram, who are painted in very human 
colours, and excite our pity and respect. To the 
historian these chapters are die most valuable part of 
the northern history. 

In the more 'biographical narratives about Elisha we 
may distinguish one circle connected with Gilgal, 
Jericho, and the Jordan valley to which Abel-meholah 
belongs (4x-7 738-44; chap. 5 ? 61-7). Here Elisha 
appears as the head of the prophetic guilds, having his 
fixed residence at GilgaL Another circle, which pre- 
supposes the accession of the house of Jehu, places him 
at Dothan or Carmel, and represents him as a personage 
of almost superhuman dignity. Here there is an obvious 
parallelism with the history of Elijah, especially with 
his ascension (compare 2 K. 6 17 with 2 n, 13 14 with 2 12) ; 
and it is to this group of narratives that the ascension of 
Elijah forms the introduction. 

Of the Judaean narratives there is none to rival the 
northern histories in picturesque and popular power. 

9 Judean history of Joash, a K. 11 / , of 

narrative Ahaz’s innovations, 16 10 /., and of 
* Josiah’s reformation, 223-2325, have their 
common centre in the temple on Zion, and may with 
great probability be referred to a single source. The 
details suggest that this source was based on official 
documents. Besides these we have a full history of 
Hezekiah and Sennacherib and of Hezekiah’s sickness, 
18 13-20 19, repeated in a somewhat varying text in Is. 
36-39 (cp Isaiah i. § 6, ii. § 15). The history of 
Amaziah and Joash in 2 K. 14 8-14 with the characteristic 
parable from vegetable life, may possibly be of northern 
origin. 1 

When we survey these narratives as a whole we 
receive an increased impression of the merely mechanical 
10 a character of the redaction by which 

lh fy unit L ed - Though editors have 

redaction. added something of their own m almost 
every chapter, generally from the stand- 
point of religious pragmatism, there is not the least 
attempt to work the materials into a history in our sense 
of the word ; and in particular the northern and southern 
histories are practically independent, being merely 
pieced together in a sort of mosaic in consonance with 
the chronological system, which we have seen to be 
really later than the main redaction. It is very possible 
that the order of the pieces was considerably readjusted 
by the author of the chronology ; of this indeed ® still 
shows traces. With all its imperfections, however, as 
judged from a modem standpoint, the redaction has 
the great merit of preserving the older narratives in 
their original colour, and bringing us much nearer to 
the actual life of the old kingdom than any history 
written throughout from the standpoint of the exile 
could possibly have done. 

Since Ewald’s History , vols. 1 and 8, and Kuenen’s Ond.P) 
1 332,/C, the most thorough and original investigation of the 
structure of the book is that in Wellhausen’s fourth (not in the 
fifth and sixth) edition of Bleek's Einl. C78) 
11 . Literature, (reprinted in CHP) 966*302), with which the 
corresponding section of his Prol (*) (rjsff.') 
should be compared. Stade (SBOT; cp Gesch. I73/) must, 
however, be compared. Cp also Kittel, Hist. 24a ff. 207 ff; 
Driver, Jntrod. 9 ) 185-903 : K 5 nig, Einl. 963 ff. (’93) ; Holzhev, 
Das Buck dor KBnige (’99). On the text-criticism cp especially 
Stade, ZATW. ’83, p. 123^ (on 1 K. 6 - 7 ), ’85, _p. 275/ (on 
9 K. 10 - 14 ), and ’ 86 , p. 160./C (on 2 K. 16 - 21 ); Klostemann, 
Sam. u. KB. (’87) ; F. C. Burkitt, Fragments of the Books of 
Kings according to the translation of Aqnila from a Cairo 
MS C97) ; and Crit. Bib . Among commentaries, see those of 
Themus (*49 5 (*>, ‘73X C. F. Keil (’64 ; P), '76; ET, ’72); 

1 Note, in v. 11, ‘in Beth-shemesh which (belongs) to Judah.’ 
Cp the similar phrase in x K. 19 3. 
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Bihr in Lange's Bibehoerk ('68; ET, '77); Rawlinson in 
the Speaker's Comm*, Reuss in La Bible , vol 1; Lftmby 
’86- ’87): Farrar (Expositor's Bible , ’93-'94); Benringer, KHC 
’99): Kittel in Nowack's HK (1900). See also CF. Burney, 
art. 'Kings’ in Hastings' DB 2 . w. R. S. — E. K. 

UNO’S GABDEN J|, o khttoc toy 

B&ciA 6 (a>c)» a K. 25 4 Jer< 39 4 (G om.) 52 7 Neh. 815 

(® BKA th KOypA T. B. )• A plantation between the two 
walls of Jerusalem, close to the pool of Shiloah ; see 
King’s Pool. 

KINO’S POOL (ifeljri raT?,[H]KO*YMBHepA TOY 
B&ClA€(Oc)» Neh. 2x4, possibly the same as the pool 
of Siloam ; it may have been so called on account of its 
proximity to the King’s Garden. Cp Poou 

KING’S VALE (RV), or King’s Dale (AV), ("ppp 
, i|p©n), Gen. 14 x 7 ([to] TTChiON BaciAecoc [ADL]) 
2 S. 18 x 8 (th koiAaAi TOY BaciAccoc [BAL]); cp. 
Jos. Ant. vii. 10 3. See Shaveh [Vale of] ; Mel- 
chizedek, § 3 ; Absalom, col. 31. 

KINSHIP. The bond by which the social and 
political units of the Hebrews — their clans and their 

— . tribes — were held together in the older 

° historical period was neither more nor 
P* less than a genuine and operative feeling 
of kinship (see Government, § iff . ). Hebrew theorists, 
like Arab genealogists, understood this kinship in the 
same sense as we understand it, — as due to derivation 
from a common ancestor ; a tribe consisted entirely of 
blood relations (see Genealogies i., § 2). 

At the very outset this theory requires at least some 
modification ; for even in historical times physical 
descent was not the only way in which blood relation- 
ship could be constituted. Adoption was equally 
effective. So also was the method of blood covenant. 
Not individuals only, but whole clans could in this way 
enter into a lasting union and become fused into a 
single community. The various ceremonies observed 
in making such a covenant (cp Covenant, § 3, and 
Robertson Smith’s excellent exposition in Kin. 47 ff. 
261 f, Rel. Sem.P) 314/) have all one meaning; 
they were originally intended to create a physical and 
literal community of blood, or, in accordance with later 
ideas, they were intended, at least symbolically, to 
represent the creation of such a bond. This shows 
itself with unmistakable clearness when, for example, 
two men actually open their veins and mix their blood, 
or when the protected smears with his blood the tent- 
pole of his protector ; but it is still discernible, though 
in a more disguised form, in the rule of hospitality by 
which even now the person of the guest who has eaten 
with a host remains inviolable for at least a certain 
time — the time, to wit, during which the meal of which 
they have together partaken is supposed to be still 
sustaining them. In the Hebrew domain compare the 
covenant described in Ex. 24 , where the people and the 
altar of Yahwfc are sprinkled with the same blood. 

There is another point in which the old Semitic 
conceptions of blood relationship differ from those of 

S Idea of m odem : there was no gradation 

relational, of relationship. We take account of the 

degrees by which relations are removed 
from the common ancestor ; in the Semitic field relation- 
ship is absolute : a man either belongs to a given family 
circle, or he does not. Relationship is participation in 
the common blood which flows with equal fulness in 
the veins of every member of that circle ; on this idea 
rest all the rights and obligations between the individual 
and his clansmen. There can therefore be no such 
thing as aristocracy of birth in our sense of the expres- 
sion. Within the gens none are high-born, none are 
low-born ; there is no blue blood. This is clearly shown 
in the law of blood revenge (WRS Kin. 22/, and 
elsewhere). The duty falls on every member of the 
clan to which the murdered person belonged, and their 
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vengeance seeks every member alike of the murderer’s 
clan. 

This said, it must not be denied that a feeling of 
relationship in our closer sense of the word also began to 
show itself from a comparatively early period. Indeed, 
the Hebrews from the earliest times to which our 
historical records carry us may be said to have been 
distinguished by the energy of their ‘family’ feeling. 
As the limits of society extended, the primitive concep- 
tion of blood-kinship described above would naturally 
grow weaker ; that of near kinship in our sense of the 
word can retain its vigour and efficiency only within the 
narrower circle. Within the larger federation of tribes 
(the people or nation of Israel) the feeling was never 
very strong ; bloody wars between individual tribes 
were not unknown, and it was long before the sense of 
oneness had thoroughly pervaded all portions of the 
body politic. In the end it was not by the conception 
of blood kinship but by the political organisation of the 
monarchy that this sense was called into being and 
maintained. 

The question as to what constituted national kinship 
was answered by the genealogists. Each individual 
a K t* i tr ibe was held to be derived from an 

*-. a ? . ancestor whose descendants bore his 
name as their tribal name ; the mutual 
relations of the tribe and the various clans comprising 
it were determined by the relationship of the ancestor 
of each clan to the patriarch from whom all alike 
claimed descent. In other words, the formation and 
development of tribes were held to have taken place 
under the dominion of the patriarchal system (Gene- 
alogies i., § 2). Moreover, it is an actual fact that 
so far as our knowledge goes the patriarchal system 
was prevalent among the Hebrews from the earliest 
historical times. The head of the family is the man ; 
the woman passes over to the clan and tribe of her 
husband, who is master both of herself and of her 
children (Family, § zff. ; Marriage, § ^ff.), Kinship, 
tribe-connection, inheritance, are determined by the 
man. 

Robertson Smith ( Kinship , passim), however, has in- 
controvertibly shown that among the Semites as well as 
4 M tri h man y other widely separated peoples 
4 . A&tnarcny. matr i arc hy must at one time have 

prevailed. By this expression, as distinguished from 
patriarchy, is meant not the dominion of the woman in 
the household, but rather that arrangement of family- 
and clan-relations in accordance with which the relation 
of the children to the mother was regarded as by far 
the more important, that to the father being of quite 
subordinate moment. It is the mother who determines 
the kinship. The children belong to the mother’s clan, 
not to the father’s. The wife is not under the power 
of the husband, but under the guardianship of her male 
relations. The head of the family is not the father but 
the maternal uncle, who has supreme authority over the 
mother and her children. Inheritance is not from 
father to son, but from brother to brother, from 
(maternal) uncle to nephew. 

The existence of this matriarchy among the Semites is shown 
' (among other proofs) by the existence of ancient words, common 
to various branches of the Semitic family, denoting relationship 
derived from the mother. In like manner there are feminine 
tribal names, and tribal heroines pointing to the same inference. 
With the Arabs down even to the days of Mohammed a kind of 
marriage (see below) was still kept up which entirely belonged 
to the matriarchal system. 

For details as to matriarchy among the Semites in 
general the discussions of Robertson Smith, 1 Wellhausen, 2 
and Wilken 8 must be referred to. What specially in- 
terests us here is the fact that in the OT also traces of 
the existence of this institution among the Hebrews can 
still be found. Even if these were not absolutely 

1 Ut supra. 

* 1 Die Ehe bei den Arabern ’ in Gttt.geL Nachr. 431 ff. O93). 

* 1 Het Matriarchaat by de oude Arabieren ’ in Oester, 
Monatxsckrifif. d. Orient , 1884. 
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convincing in themselves, they would become so after 
the demonstration of the existence of the institution 
among the Arabs and other Semitic peoples. Alongside 
of the masculine tribal names we have a series of 
feminine ones : — Hagar, Keturah, Leah, Rachel, Bilhah, 
Zilpah. Stade conjectures that at one time there was a 
genealogical system according to which the tribes were 
all of them wives of Jacob ( < 7 / 1 146). Such feminine 
names at all events cannot be regarded as mere poetical 
adornments of the legends to which they belong ; they 
must originally have been integral parts of the genea- 
logical system. 

Marriages of brother and sister, that is to say between 
children of different mothers, had nothing offensive to 
B Marriajra mora * s® 115 ® °f the older period (see 
° betweii Marriage » § 2 ) I it is a relic of the 
... times when relationship was determined 
rexa ona. not b y ^ Q f toe father but by that 
of the mother, and when accordingly community of 
descent on the mother’s side was die only bar to 
marriage. This explains also the possibility of the 
custom according to which the son could marry tjhe- 
stepmother, the father the daughter-in-law (see Mar- 
riage , § 2 ). N otwithstanding the express prohibition of 
such unions they seem to have been not unknown down 
to a time as late as that of Ezekiel, although, on the 
other hand, marriages between maternal relations, 
between father and stepdaughter, father and daughter, 
mother and son were from the first regarded with horror 
(cp Gen. 19 30 ff.)\ in D express prohibition is not 
deemed necessary. 

How deeply rooted was the view that relationship 
was constituted through the mother is shown by passages 

6. Meaning of S T U ? “ G * n ‘ 42 » 8 43 J 9 ff- 

<K jTr~r, Judg. 819 93, where the designation 
Drouier. Qf brother in toe full sense of the 

word is reserved for sons of the same mother; as 
also by such narratives as that of Judg. 9 2 /. , where 
Abimelech is regarded by his mother's relations, the 
Shechemites, as one of themselves, and his maternal 
uncles are his natural allies. The prevalence of the 
same view is seen also in the practice of adoption by 
the mother (not the father) (Gen. 30 3), in the right of 
inheritance through the mother, as implied in Gen. 21 10 
( ‘ the son of this handmaid shall not inherit with my 
son’), in the right of the mother to give the name as 
shown in the older sources of the Pentateuch, though 
in P it is always the father who does so. In Eliezer’s 
negotiations for Rebekah it is not her father Bethuel 
( ‘ and Bethuel,’ Gen. 24 50. is a late redactional insertion) 
but her brother who is her guardian and carries on the 
transaction. 

Another characteristic feature of matriarchal marriage 
is that it is not the woman who enters the man’s tribe 
7 Tribal ^ ut man w ^° enters the woman’s ; she 
relationa continues to belong to her own tribe. This 
also can be shown to have been the case in 
the Hebrew domain. Too much stress indeed must 
not be laid on the expression rnpK’VK k’is. ‘ to go in unto,’ 


the usual phrase in Hebrew and Arabic for the con- 
summation of a marriage ; but it is certain that 
among the Hebrews, as with the Arabs, the woman 
always figures in particularly close connection with the 
tent, and frequently as its mistress. In such cases as 
Gen. 24 67, indeed, we may be in the presence only of 
a custom which, in the case of wealthy people, allowed 
each wife (as with a rich sheikh at present) to have a 
separate tent. The narrative of Judg. 4 \Tff, (cp 5 ), 

however, is clear enough ; it is Jael who owns the tent, 
who receives the fugitive into it, and who accords to 
him its protection. This is in exact accord with the 
present rights of Arab women as regards fugitives 
seeking protection. The story of Eliezer’s wooing of 
Rebekah also assumes the possibility that the girl may 
not consent to leave her home, but may insist that her 
future husband should marry into her own tribe and 
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clan (Gen. 24 5). Similarly Jacob fears lest Laban 
should refuse to let his daughters go, but should insist — 
in accordance with his undoubted right — on their staying 
at home; hence his secret flight (Gen. 81 31 )• The 
phrase, ' shall leave his father and mother and cleave to 
his wife,’ in Gen. 2 34 may be an old saying dating from 
remote times when the husband went to the house (tent) 
of the wife, and joined her clan. Still the passage may 
be merely the narrator’s remark, and even if it be an 
old proverb, we cannot be sure that it really carries us 
so far back in antiquity. 

Another instance of a matriarchal marriage requires 
notice: that of Samson (Judg. 14 ). The case is 
_ 4 thoroughly exceptional ; it is exogamy, 

8. seena - but reversing the relations. The husband 
is the alien, and visits his wife, who 
remains in her own home, and it is in the house of 
her relations that the marriage feast is held. Samson 
himself indeed does not become a Philistine ; but 
neither does his wife become Israelite ; the intention is 
that they shall meet only from time to time. Parallels 
are not wanting in pre-Islamic Arab history ; as already 
said, such marriages were nothing out of the common 
up to the period immediately preceding that of 
Mohammed. The important point lies here : — the wife 
continues to belong to her own tribe, and the children, 
naturally, so belong also. It is thus the mother's 
blood that is the determining factor. This kind of 
marriage, it is plain, could originally have arisen only 
under the influence of matriarchal institutions. 

From the facts adduced Robertson Smith draws 
the conclusion that this kind of marriage — which (after 
J. F. M'Lennan) he proposes to call beena- marriage 
(from the Singhalese) — had been the form universally 
prevalent among the Semites in the period before the 
separation of the tribes. After the separation, the 
Hebrews from the same starting-point arrived at 
monandrous baal- marriage (cp Marriage, § a) long 
before the Arabs did. 

Such an inference, however, would be too sweeping. 
Robertson Smith himself regarded it as not improbable 
ft * Baal ' t * iat patriarchy can be carried back to 

. primitive Semitic times (Kin. 178); and 

Wellhausen (op. cit. 479) has proved it. 
The existence of such old Semitic words as ham for 
wife’s father-in-law (see Hamu, names with) and 
kalla for the daughter-in-law is, with other cases that 
might be adduced, conclusive. Wellhausen calls special 
attention to the fact that in the word 'amm, Arab., 
Heb. , Syr. , and Sab. , unite the senses of ‘ people ’ and 
‘relations on the father’s side ’ (see Ammi, names with). 

' Whatever the time and place of origin of this mode of 
speech, the father’s relations must also have been the 
political ones when it arose.’ 

Robertson Smith’s concession, it is true, is limited to 
polyandrous baal -marriage — a form of patriarchal 
marriage which is well attested for the old Arabians 
(Strab. xvi. 4 25 ; cp WRS Kin. 133/, We. op. cit. 
460 ff.). In this description of marriage a group of 
brothers or nearly related men had the wife in common ; 
the children belonged to the tribe of the fathers. Smith 
10 Levirate a bace of this form of polyandry 

* * still surviving in the levirate marriage of 

the Hebrews (see Marriage, § 7 /). The duty of 
inheriting the wife is originally a right, which, as 
Smith thinks, must have had its origin in an original 
community of possession. Wellhausen (op. cit. 461) 
remarks further that the beginning of the law on the 
subject in D (Dt. 25 s * if brethren dwell together’) finds 
no explanation in the present context, but would fit in 
well with the explanation suggested by Smith. Hebrew 
levirate marriage, however, admits of sufficient explana- 
tion from the simple fact that in Hebrew baal-marriage 
wives in general are property that can be inherited. 
The right of inheriting became a duty in this one 
special case as soon as the first son of such a marriage 
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came to be regarded as son of the deceased husband, 
and this last finds its explanation in the Hebrew view 
of the evils of childlessness (cp MARRiAGg, §5^). 

Obviously the form of marriage just described must 
be older than monandrous baal-marriage ; indeed there 
11 Earliest * s not * n nature °f things any reason 

nractieft 8 * regarding it as more recent than even 

** raci1 the earliest form of matriarchal marriage. 
Baal- polyandry was originally in any case marriage by 
capture. As such it is hardly likely to have been a 
development of a form of marriage in which the husband 
married as an alien into the tribe of the wife. It may 
therefore be best to abandon all attempt to make out a 
genetic connection or evolutionary relation between the 
various kinds of marriage, and to concede that marriage 
by capture as well as matriarchal polyandry (which, 
strictly speaking, cannot be distinguished from absolute 
promiscuity) may date from the most remote times. 
One tribe might count kin from the mother, being 
endogamous, or else marrying its young women to men 
of alien tribe only when the men consented to join the 
tribe of the wife and the children remained with the 
mother. Another tribe counted kin front the father 
and therefore sought for its wives, so far as these could 
not be found within the tribe, by capture of such 
welcome additions from other tribes. 

For literature, see Family, g 15. j, b. 

KIR (T*p ; KypHNH etc., see below; cyrene ; i*x) 
is mentioned in Am. 97 (ck Bo0poy [BAQ]) as tlle 
primitive home of the Aramaeans, and warriors from 
Kir are introduced in the description of an Assyrian 
army threatening Jerusalem in Is. 226 (om. BKAQr; 
parietem ; jg^). 

The name also appears in Am. 1 5 (cnUkrjros [BAQT], i.e., «pp 
= R'ljS ; KvpTjvrjv [Aq.] ; s K. 16 9 (om. B ; KvpijwjySt [A and 
Aq.], rhy 1 r 6 A. 1 v [L]), where it may possibly have been intro- 
duced from Am. 1 5 , which contains a prophecy of the deporta- 
tions of the Aramaeans to Kir. 

Winckler (AF^z^ff.) has given reason to think that 
‘Kir’ should rather be ‘ Kor’ (-ftp), and identified with 
the Karians mentioned by Arrian (iii. 85) with the 
Sittakenians ; see also SBOT, ‘Isa.’ (Heb.), 197, and 
cp Koa. This people seems to have dwelt in the land 
of Jatbur, the plain between the Tigris and the 
mountains towards Elam (cp Sargon’s Khorsabad 
inscr., B. 153, 5). For other views see Furrer, BL 
3534, who thinks of Cyrrkestica, between the Orontes 
and the Euphrates (refuted by Schr. HIVBW 845), and 
Haldvy, F£/ll6o/., who prefers S. Babylonia. 

KIRAMA (k€ IP AM AC [B], Kip AM A [A]), I Esd. 5 20 
RV = Ezra 2 26, Ramah. 

KIR-HERES (fenn Tp, Is. 10 n, AV Kir-hareah ; 

~n 'p Jer. 48 31 36), Kir-hareaeth (H^HT] 'p, see col. 

2677, n. 2) 2 K. 825, AV Kir-haraaeth ; 
npn V [var. nehn 'p] is. ie 7 ) or Kir 

tteierenoos. gf Ho&b p^j D -,.p. Is . I 5 .f). The 

name is generally supposed to mean ‘ city of the sun ’ 
(u for 0) ; see Names, § 95. When, however, we 
consider (1) that this explanation is unknown to the 
ancients ; (2) that Kir is nowhere supposed to mean 
‘ city ’ except in the compound names Kir-heres, Kir- 
hareseth, and Kir-Moab; (3) that o*in. ‘sun,’ nowhere 
has a fern, ending ; and (4) that in Is. 16 7 & and Aq. 
indicate d, not r, in the second part of the name, the 
question arises whether we should not emend the text 
and read nehn nyip* 4 new city’ (cp Hadashah). 

Vg. gives murus fic tilts (Jer.), murus cocti lateris (Is. 16), 
and murus Moab (Is. 15) ; @, rb reix°* rijs Mo>o0[«]mAo? in Is. 
16 ; fare # 1 (? 6 # <re [r 6 **-© [BRAQT] in Is. 16 7 ; mgc* 6 (om. B.] 
eveicatvMra? [BRAQT] ib. v. 11 ; icetpdfa [juftapac, 

1 Aq., to bcrrpajcov ; Sym., rt i'x« rw oorpaxtvtp ; see 
Field, Swete. Deseth, quod Aquila transtunt parietem, Sym- 
machus murum (OS 116 is 261 79 ). Apparently the only refer- 
ence to Kir in Onom. 
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etc.] avjQimi in Jer. In a K. ® does not recognize any place- 
name (see note 2). Tg., Is. 15 x, renders Kir-Moab, 3K1D1 K3*13» 
Kirakkd o/Moab t and Kir-hareseth, pnfipUl *p3» 1 their strong 
city ’ ; Ptolemy (v. 17 5) has gapa«<»pa ; Steph. Byzant. 


That the three names given above (to which we may 
perhaps add Kerioth, Kirjath-huzoth) represent the 
same place, is undeniable. When Jehoram of Israel 
invaded Moab, Kir-haresheth (so MT) was the only 
city which held out against the Israelites (2 K. 825-27) ; 
obviously it was the capital, i. e . , Kir Moab. 1 It was 
famous for its vines. In Is. 16 7 mourning is anticipated 
' for the grape-clusters of Kir-hareseth ’ (see Flagon, 
§ 3) ; and in 2 K. 3 25, after the description of the 
stopping up of the fountains and the felling of the fruit 
trees, we should probably read, * until there remained 
not a cluster of its grapes in Kir-hareseth ’ 8 (see Crit. 
Bib. ), or, if the above reading of the name is correct, 


2. Situation. 


‘ in Kiriath Hadashath. ’ It stood near 
the S. frontier of Moab ; 8 the Arabic 


geographers knew it under the name Kerak. Com- 
manding as it did the caravan route from Syria to 
Egypt and Arabia, its possession was hotly disputed by 
the Franks and the Saracens. The former held it 


from 1167 to 1188, when Saladin became master of 
both Kerak and Shobek (6£ hrs. from Petra). They 
mistook Kerak for Petra, and established a bishop’s see 
there under the title of * Petra dgserti.’ At an earlier 
time Kerak had been the seat of a bishopric in the 
province of Palcestina Tertia (Reland, 705). 

El-Kerak (see fig. in SBOT 'Isa./ 169) is placed 
on an extremely steep rocky hill, surrounded on all 
sides by deep ravines. It is about ten miles from the 
south-east corner of the Dead Sea, and some 3370 
feet above sea-level. To the N. and S. it is protected 
by the mountains, which are passable only on the N. 
by descending the Mojib (the great gorge of the 
Amon), which runs E. and W., and on the S. by the 
wild gorge called the Wady Kerak. To the W. there is 
the Dead Sea, since 1897 navigated by a mail steamer 
which plies from the N. bank to el-Lisan (see Dead 
Sea, § 5), whence a carriage road is to be constructed 
(1897) to Kerak. The city is still partly enclosed by a 
wall with five towers. Originally there were but two 
entrances, both consisting of tunnels in the rock. On 
the southern side stands the citadel, a strong building 
separated from the adjoining hill by a deep moat hewn 
in the rock. It is a fine specimen of a Crusader's 
castle. Beneath it is a chapel, with traces of rude 
frescoes. The present population of Kerak numbers 
from 20,000 to 22,000, of whom about one-fourth are 


Greek Christians. Their strong position, numbers, 
and daring character made them till a few years ago 
practically independent of the Turkish government. 
Here Burckhardt was plundered, De Saulcy held to 
ransom, and Tristram greatly harassed ; Gray Hill’s 
account of his own detention is vivid. 


See Burckhardt, Syria , 387 ; De Saulcy, Journey round the 
Dead Sea , 1 366-98 ; Lynch, Expedition , 263X, English ed. ; 
Tristram, Land of Moab , 70 jf. ; Gray Hill, With the Beduins, 
193-231 ; Porter, Handbook , 1 59^ ; BaedL Pal. P) 178 f 

T. K. C. 


1 The statement of E. H. Palmer (quoted in Che. Proph. Is. 
1 102) that the eminences on which the old Moabite towns stand 
are ‘ invariably called Hdritks by the Arabs ’ does not help us. 
Even if we substitute for Jp, some distinctive name is re- 
quired for the capital city. 

a Read nfenn rpa kV (k 1 ? ny with 

©l and Tg. Jon.). Klo. suggests 'p 'BfaN DK *2, a weak read- 
ing, nor could MT’s 'n 'pa matt easily have arisen out of it. 
MT gives nfcnn Vpa matt Viwrng— * until one left its 

stones in the wall as potsherds ’ (GL has nehn 5, hut what could 
this mean?). ® B ecu? row fcaraAiircii' tov? \i' 0 ov? tov roi\ov 
KaJ&Qppivovs [®A reads jeaTaXeumi/, KaJbtffiiiyvs] *, <S L ecu? t. pr) 
tanukiirtlv KCBov ev rol\tp reKTOVuerji. Vg., ita ut tnuri tantum 
Jictiles remanerent — i.e., nbin* 

8 That there is no connection between Kir Hareseth and the 
.imp of Mesha’s inscription ( 11 . 3, 2X, 24) was pointed out 
long ago by Nflldeke ( Inschr . des KSn . Mesa [’70], 8 f). 
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KIRIATH (nnp), Josh.1828 RV. See Kirjath. 
Kirjath-jearim, g i (a). 

KIRIATH AIM (DW*?p), Nu. 32 37 RV, AV Kir- 

JATHAIM. 

KHUATH-ARIM (Dny nrjj?), Ezra 225 RV (AV 

KlRJATH-ARIM) = Neh. 7 29 KlRJATH-JEARIM (AV). 

KIRIATH-BAAL (^ 3 *nnp) RV, AV Kirjath- 
baal, Josh. 156 o 18x4. See Kirjath-jearim, § i. 

KnuATH-HuzoTH (rfisn nnp), Nu.2239. av 
Kirjath-huzoth. 

KTR.T AT HT A KITTS, RV KARIATHIARIUS (1 Esd. 5 
* 9 + : KApTA 0 eiAp€IOC [B], KAplA 0 IApiOC [A], -p€IM 
[L])=Neh. 729 Kirjath-jearim. 

KIRIATH -JEARIM (Dn^-finp), Neh.729 RV. 
AV Kirjath-jearim. 

KIRIOTH (ninp). Am. 22, RV Kerioth (q.v.). 

KIRJATH, RV Kiriath (JV*)j 3 ), an imperfect place- 
name in Josh. 18 28. Di. reads ony'Tinp, Kirjath-jearim (lapeip. 
[B], k<u iroAi? cap[e]t/ui [AL]) ; but see Kirjath-jearim, f x (a). 

KIRJATHAIM, 1 RV Kiriathaim (D?nnp), ‘two 
cities,’ or ‘place of a city' ; on form of name see 
Names, § 107 ; kapiaOaim [BAFQL]). 

1. A town on the Moabite plateau mentioned in 
Nu. 82 37 (KapiaiOafi [B], -laOep. [L]) and Josh. 
13 x 9 , as having lain within the former dominions of 
Sihon, and as having been assigned by Moses to 
Reuben. Mesha, in his inscription (/. 10), calls it jnnp* 
and says that he ‘ built ’ or fortified it ; it is represented 
as Moabite also in Jer. 48 (Jer. 48 x KapaOaiji [R*], 
Kapiadcu/A [N ca - to], 23 tcapiadev [K]) and by Ezekiel (Ezek. 
269, 7r6Xews vapa0a\a(r<rlas [BAQ]). In OS (108 27, 
269 10) it is described as a Christian village called 
Coraitha or Kaptada 10 R. m. W. of Madeba. This 
is no doubt the modern Kuraiyat, but whether Coraitha 
is not rather Kerioth (q.v. ) is disputed. Kiriathaim 
gave its name to Shaveh-kirjathaim or the ‘ plain of 
Kiriathaim' (Gen. 14 s). See Moab. 

2. See Kartan. 

KIRJATH -ARBA (VTM nnp), RV Kiriath- 
arba, Josh. 14 x 5 etc., an earlier name of Hebron (q.v., 

§4 

According to Winckler (GI ii. 39), Kirjath-arba means * city 
of the god Arba* ' ; some god is intended whose name was 
written with the cuneiform sign for * four ’ (analogously Beer- 
sheba=‘ well of the god Sheba ’)- Long before him, Tomkins 
had proposed the same view (Life of Abraham). Winckler 
brings these names into connection with a lunar myth of Abraham 
and Jacob (GI 2 48 37). The original Kirjath-arba, according 
to him, was not Hebron, but at or near Dan — i.e., in the far 
north (41, 49). If, however, p-on in Gen. 87 14 is an error for 
nnK3, plan in Gen. 23 2 may be an error (of P?) for ntarn. It 
was probably Rehoboth that was the ‘ city of four ’ (see Reho- 
both), at least if yaiR, ‘ four,’ is correct and is not really a 
corruption of n*i3rn> ‘ Rehoboth.’ T. K. C. 

KIRJATH-HUZOTH, RV Kiriath-huzoth (JV*)p 
fiten; ttoAgic enAyXecoN [BAFL]— i.e., Kerioth 
Hazeroth, ‘cities of villages'), the place to which 
Balak took Balaam first of all on his arrival in Moab, 
according to the Yahwist (J), and where this writer 
probably made him deliver his first prophecy, Nu.2239 
(with which v. 40 [E] plainly conflicts). 

The name (‘ city of streets ’ or of ‘ bazaars \ if correctly read 
in MT, indicates a place of importance. Very possibly the 
Yahwist means the city called in Am. 2 2 Jer. 4824 xx Kerioth. 
Note that Amos speaks of the ‘ palaces * of Kerioth. The Elohist 
has ins t ea d ‘ the city of Moab, at the farthest border ’ (v. 36). 

KIRJATH-JEARIM (DnjTnnp, ‘city of dense 
copse ’ ? — KApiA 0 lAp[e]lM [BAL]), a city of Judah, 
in the Gibeonite group (Josh. 9 17). 

1 In the list of towns in Palestine against which SoSenk 
(Shishak) warred, occurs the name fCadtm. Mttller (As. u. 
Eur. 166 n. 3) would emend this to Kartm (t and n beng as 
easily interchanged in Eg. as in Heb.), and identify with the 
Moabite Kirjathaim. 
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KIRJATH-JEARIM KIRJATH-JEARIM 


The earliest record of the name (if we suppose it to have been 
correctly transmitted) is probably Judg.l8sa. See also Jer. 

26 90 (Kalatafaapcifi (mD, Josh. 9 x 7 tapciv 

1. Nanus. [B], w.-fi [AFL]18i4./C (v. 14 KopuBfapsi? [B]), 
x Ch.250 53 /. (v. 53 voKtit uuip [B], xopuJiacip 
[A], om. L) I85 (woXit copct/i [BKAL]), a Ch.14 Ezra 2 25 . . . 
(Kirjath -arim [RV Kiriath -arim, (B)] should 

be ‘Kiijath-jearim’); Neh.739 (eapiffiapeifi [B]) Kiij&th- 
Baal ; xeputff/ SooA [BAL]), and Baalah, with the ex* 

planation, ‘that is, Kiijath-jearim,’ occur in Josh. 18x4; Josh*’ 
16960 ; x Ch. 186 (sis srdXtv Savttd, BKA). Baalah alone in Josh. 
15xo (here and in v. 9, 0 has ‘Baal* except in v. xo ® B 
tefiaoX). ‘ Baale- Judah,’ without explanation, occurs in 2 S. 62 
(on 0 see below); but Dozy, Kuenen, We., Dr., Ki. read 

* Baal- ’ ; Klo., Bu. ‘ Baalath/ 

Evidently the earliest name of the place included the 
divine name Baal ; but how came the same place to be 
afterwards called Kirjath-jearim? It is not a super- 
fluous inquiry. The most obvious explanation — viz., 
that, in the course of religious progress, ‘ Baal * came 
to be discredited as a divine name — is insufficient We 
should have expected some better divine name to be 
substituted for 'Baal,' not the reconstruction of the 
place-name on an entirely different plan. Moreover, 
we do not find that Baal was entirely removed from 
the southern place-names (Baalah, Josh. 15 29 ; Bealoth, 
Josh. 1524, both in P). The first step towards a 
solution of the problem is to show (a) that the original 
name of the place was Baal- or Baalath- (hag) gibeah — 
i.e. , * Baal of the hill,’ — and (b) that the full name under 
which the Deity was worshipped in this Gibeah ( 1 hill ’) 
may have been Baal-yarib ( ‘ Baal contends * ). 

(a) In x S. 7 x (EV) the ark is said to have been brought into 

* the house of Abinadab in the hill * (ny^32) ; cp the same phrase 

in 3 S.63 RV (AV RVmg- have ‘in Gibeah). It looks as if, 
in the original writing, rtjnh ‘Gibeah,’ was the name of the 
town where Abinadab lived ; that the description ‘ on the hill ’ 
refers to * the hill on which the town was built ’ (H. P. Smith), 
is surely improbable. Near the latter of these passages (2 S. 6 2) 
0 has the strange rendering curb t mv ap\6vrtav lovSa iv [177] 
avo/fcurci [rov povpov]; two readings are combined \ viz., 
•Tpnj and *^33$ 1 [nlnVya* the latter of which is mis- 

rendered, and really means ‘to Baalath of the hill.’ Probably 
the latter reading is the original one (see Klo. on 2 S. 6 2) ; 
observe the Paselp after op»i, which warns us that the text is 
doubtful. Nor must we overlook the close of the list of the 
cities of Judah in Josh. 18 28, which runs thus in AV, ‘and 
Jebusi, which is Jerusalem, Gibeath, (and) Kirjath [RV 
Kiriath].’ The current opinion is that ‘Gibeath’ means 
‘Gibeah of Saul,’ and that ‘ Kirjath ’ is an error for ‘Kirjath- 
jearim.’ But it is more in accordance with the analogy of 


textual errors elsewhere to suppose that ‘ Kiriath ’ is an editor’s 
correction of Gibeath, andthat the original reading was ‘ Gibeath- 
jearim,' though ‘-jearim ’ itself may turn out to be incorrect. 

(b) We have reached the conclusion that an early name for 
the place afterwards called (at any rate by scribes) Kirjath- 
jearim was ‘Baal of the hill/ Analogy entitles us to assume 
that the local Baal had a fuller title describing his chief 
attribute ; cp Baal-hanan, El-iashib, etc. The second part of 
this title ought to underlie the second part of the name Kiriath- 
jearim, for of course such a name as Baal -jearim (Baal of the 
woods) would be contrary to analogy. We can hardly doubt 
what that second part was: it was either jarim (ydrim) or 
(more probably) jarib (, ydrib\ b and m are interchangeable ; 
cp tape ftp (0B Hot. 5 13 106) for the Heb. 3T, y&rib. 1 Baal 
contends’ was the name; cp a'T’liT, Jehojarib, and *13 3T 
Vysn, ‘ Let the Baal contend with him,’ Judg. 632. Our further 
conclusion is that Kirjath-jearim is a late distortion of an older 
name, Gibeath-baal-yarib, which was current side by side with 
Baal hag-gibeah. it is hardly necessary to suppose that Har- 
jearim (Josh. 15 xo) is a distortion of Har-baal-jarib ; but this 
is of course a possible view. 

According to Winckler (GI 2 104), ‘ Kirjath -jearim,’ or ‘city 
of forests,* is * nothing but a half-suggesting, half-concealing re- 


02) in the tune of David, when this locality c 

to be Benjamitish, and became Judahite. See, however, Judah, 
I 3, Tamar. 

In identifying the place which we may conventionally 
call Kiijatb-jearim, we must be careful not to lay equal 

2. Xdmtlfioa- stress on *“ bibUcal data- We 
Memm must not > for instance, be too confident 
that Kirjath-jearim and Beth-shemesh 
* nyian was corrupted into naan» the y having dropped out ; 
this became indistinct, and was misread ,*mrr> to which » was 
prefixed by conjecture. 
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were near one another. The description of-Jos. (Ant. 
vi. 1 4, Niese), yelrova t&\ip rijs Btyhp iK&fflp (Naber, 
rotr Bridffafj&rtut), appears to be suggested by the 
narrative in z S. 6/., as it now '.stands, and cannot 
be treated as authoritative; Josephus was not writ- 
ing a handbook of geography. Nor is it at all 
necessary that the site of Kirjath-jearim should be 
in a wooded or bushy neighbourhood, jearim bring 
probably only an artificial distortion of ‘jfirib.' The 
clearest and most certain of all the data is the statement 
in Josh. 9 17, that the dependent cities of the Gibeonites 
were Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kiijath-jearim. Now 
Gibeon, Chephirah, and Beeroth (qq.v.) are 
securely identified, and Kirjath-jearim must not be 
placed too far off from the other members of the group. 
If in addition to this we require a city on the border of 
Judah and Benjamin, there is, it would seem, only one 
site which is available, and that is el-Karya or Karyet 
el-Enab 1 (city of grapes). Eusebius places icapta#- 
tapetfjL at the ninth milestone from Jerusalem towards 
Diospolis or Lydda. This suits the position of Karyet 
el-’Enab, which is about three hours from Lydda. The 
high authority of Robinson supports this view. The 
nearness of the mountain Neby Samwil (see Mizpeh), 
which Eusebius expressly states (OSW 27896; cp 
188x3) to be near Kirjath-jearim, is no slight con- 
firmation. The village of el-Karya is but a poor one ; 
there is a Latin church of great interest dedicated 
originally to St. Jeremiah, owing to a mistaken identi- 
fication of the place with Anathoth. Prof. G. A. Smith 
(HG 225 /. ) speaks with somewhat more hesitation 
than the present writer thinks necessary. For the 
rival site (Kh. *Ermd) near Bet ’At&b, the principal 
argument is its greater nearness to Beth-shemesh 
(’Erma is about 4 miles E. of ’Ain Shems). This, 
however, is hardly an argument for critics to use (see 
Ark, § 5), and, on the other hand, Kh. ’Erma is too 
near Zorah and Eshtaol to suit the narrative in Judg. 
18 u/, a and also in the wrong direction (S. of Kesla). 
Moreover, for el-Karya it may be urged (but with- 
out laying much stress upon it) that this village 
marks the point of departure of the rough bushy 
country 8 (iy\ see Forest, 3); hence the later name, 

* city of dense copse,’ was not an inappropriate one. 
That it fits the position of Kirjath-jearim on the N. 
border of Judah and Benjamin, is also beyond refuta- 
tion, though different views as to the line of demarca- 
tion are no doubt tenable. 

The following is Conder’s description of the new site at 
Kh. * Ermd . 

* The surrounding hills are more thickly clothed, even at the 
present day, with dense copse, than is any jpart of the district in 
which the town can be sought. The ruin is situate on the southern 
brink of the great valley which broadens into the valley of 
Sorek, and it is about four miles E. of the site of Beth-shemesh, 
thus agreeing with the words of Josephus.' According to 
Conder the boundary line W. of ’Erma can be drawn in a 
satisfactory manner (see PEFQ, ’79, p. 98,/C, and cp Henderson, 

^ (bp H^A^oels, Le sanctuaire de Ki ria th-jearim (Louvain, 
*94). Kiijath-jearim and Gibeon are here thought to have been 
on opposite sides of the same hill ; their common sanctuary 
being on the summit of the hill. 


When Kirjath-jearim became an Israelitish city is 
uncertain. It must, however, have been at least partly 
_ ...... inhabited by Judahites in the time of 

ref«r«aoML David (* S. ; cp Ark, § 5). In later 
roieronoeo. j t produced a prophet in the style 

of Jeremiah, who fell a victim to Jehoiakim’s tyranny 


1 The latter name is said to occur first in the fifteenth century. 
A still more modern name is Abfl GOsh (from a sheikh so called, 
who lived at the beginning of this century, and left a name of 
fear). In support of this identification cp Clermont-Ganneau, 
Archaeological Researches, ii. (’99). 

9 Cp Mahanrh-dan. 

8 ‘There are waars on every side almost, and some very 
impracticable ones N. and Sw. of it’ (Thomson, LB, ed. 
’04, p. 666). ‘ Aujourd*hui encore . on est. frapp4 de 1’aspect 
oiiftrent des deux versants ; h ce point precis de maigres taillis 
commencent, qui ne denianderaient quit grandir’ (Lagrange, 
Revue biblique, *94, p. X40). 
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KISH 


^IEJATH-SANNAH 

(Jo*. 2620-24 1 see Urijah). One can imagine that the 
name of the city (was it' Kirjath-jarib, ‘city of the 
[divine] adversary .’ ?) was not without its influence on 
Urijah’s sensitive mind*. Another apparent reference is 
a purely imaginary one. Though Wellhausen and 
Duhm render, in Ps.' 1826 — 

We have heard that it is in Ephrathah, 

In the Field of Jaar we found it,— 
and explain the * Field of Jaar ’ as 4 the country district 
near Kirjath-jearim ’ (We. ), or as a synonym for that place- 
name (Du.), a close examination of the text shows that 
this interpretation is improbable (see Che. Ps. f 2 ) ). It is 
true, however, that a recollection of the story of the 
fortunes of the ark, and of a passage in Chronicles 
(1 Ch. 250), according to which that town was founded 
by descendants of Ephrathah, the wife of Caleb, enabled 
a late editor to draw a semblance of meaning from an 
indistinctly written and corrupt passage. On the 
obscure notice of Kirjath-jearim in 1 Ch. 25052/. , see 
Shobal. t. k. c. 

KIRJATH- S ANN AH (n|DmJTp; ttoAic rP*M- 

M ATO) N [BAL] ; J OL 0 ; CARIA THSENNA ), 

called also Debir (Josh. 15 49), is a most problematical 
name. 

There is no satisfactory explanation of the name rUD, and 
no apparent reason why an old Canaanite name distinct from 
Kirjath-sepher should be mentioned in the list. Since Jin 
precedes it is natural to suppose that rjJD is a scribal error for 
TBD, and that we should restore Kirjath-sepher (cp © Pesh.). 

Sayce explains 4 city of instruction, ’ and identifies 
with Bit’sani, said to be mentioned on the Amarna 
tablets (Sayce, RPV) 5 73l Crit. Mon. 54 n. ), and situ- 
ated W. of Gath. Wi. , however, gives b!t(?)-sa-a-ni, and 
leaves it untranslated. See Ephraim, § 7, n. 4. 

T. k. c. 

KIRJATH-SEPHER (T^m*)?. as if 4 house of 

books 4 ; iroAxs [th»v] ypappartav [BAL] Josh.l 5 is/I; /capiacr- 
aruxftap, 7roAts ypa/x/Aarcov [B], noR. yp. [AL], Judg. 1 n ; also called 
Kirjath-sannah (H|D'nnp, iroAts ypapfiaruv [BAL]), Josh. 
1649+, and Debir (TM [Judg. 1 Ch.], IIH, Bapeip [BAL]), Josh. 
151549. 

A place in the hill -country of Judah, mentioned 
between Dannah and Anab (Josh. 15 49), formerly in- 
habited by Anakim (Josh. 11 21), and the seat of a king 
(Josh. 10 39 I213). In Josh. 15 17 and Judg. 1 13 its 
conquest is ascribed to Othniel [f.v.], in Josh. 10 38 f. 
to Joshua. P includes it among the cities of refuge 
(Josh. 21 15 1 Ch. 658). 

It has often been assumed (e.g. , by Quatremfere, 1842) that the 
name implies the presence of a library of some kind in the place 
(cp the Babylonian city Sippara 1 [?]). According to Sayce, it 
was ‘ the literary centre of the Canaanites in the S. of Palestine,* 
whilst Debir, — t.e., ‘the sanctuary,* was ‘the temple wherein its 
library was established * (Pat . Pal . 220 /). As Sayce himself, 
however, following Max Muller (As. u. Eur. 174), records, the 
form attested by the Papyrus Anastasi I. is Bai-ti-fcu-pa-£ra, 
perhaps =5 T^b’hnp), t.e., ‘House of the scribe.’ That the 
Canaanitish archives were centralized at Debir is most im- 
probable. If this were the case, Debir must have been the 
religious capital of Canaan ; but of this we have no evidence 
whatever. Its name may be wrongly vocalized ;2 ‘ sanctuary * Is 
not a probable name for a city. Kirjath-sepher may be an 
alteration of some half-Hebrew name, such as Kirjath seph&r , 
'enclosed city' 8 (cp Erech). 

Various identifications have been proposed, but only 
one has much plausibility. First proposed by Knobel 
(note on Josh. 161549), it has been warmly advocated 
by Conder (PEFQ, ’75. P- S3), who says that the modern 
ed-Doheriyeh (or rather ed-Dahariyeh), a village four 
of five hours SW. of Hebron, is the only site which 
fulfils all the biblical requirements. The objections 
are three in number. (1) Petrie (according to Sayce, 

1 According to a popular etymology, see Sayce, Hibb. Led. 
168 n. ; Del. Par. aioT 

2 Moore (Proc. Am. Or. Soc. t Oct. *90, p. lxx) proposed 
ipp-nnp, ‘ frontier -town, 4 but he has now withdrawn this 
(Judg. vj ). Geographically, such a name would have been very 
suitable. 

2 Ass. supdru** ‘ an enclosure with walls. 4 
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in Hastings' DB 1 578a) found no traces at ed-Dahariyeh 
of anything older than the Roman period. (2) The 
equivalence of the names Daharlyeh and Debir (as if 
4 the back side’) supposed by Knobel and Conder is 
fanciful in the extreme. (3) The passage (Judg. 1 n-15 
Josh. 1515-19) on which most reliance is placed, because 
it may seem to point to the beautiful springs about 
7 miles N. of ed-Dahariyeh (see Achsah), is partly 
corrupt. See Keilah. 

The question now presents itself whether not only 
Kiijath-sepher but also Debir may not be incorrect. 
Place-names are liable to suffer both by corruption and 
by abbreviation. May not Tat, Debir, be a corruption 
of tnn ‘ Tabor,' 1 and this, like the same word in Judg. 
818 (cp also Thebez in Judg. 650), be a corruption of 
Beth-sur ? That such an important city as 4 Debir, 
that is, Kirjath-sepher,’ must have been, should be no- 
where referred to in subsequent history, is scarcely 
credible. We know that it was situated in a dry spot, 
and that it was not far from Hebron. This description 
applies to the famous city of Beth-zuk [7.V.] which 
occupies an impregnable position on a Tell 4J m. N. 
from Hebron. It is also in favour of Beth-zur that it 
stands between Keilah and Beth-tappuah, the two 
places which (if the suggestion made under Keilah 
I is correct) Caleb presented to his daughter-in-law 
| Achsah. That Kirjath-sepher is the true name of 
the city so-called is difficult to believe. It is possible , 
however, that Debir, or perhaps rather Beth-zur, had 
an additional descriptive title, Kirjath-sephur, 4 inclosed 
city. ’ It is no objection to this theory that the names 
Debir and Beth-zur both occur in the list in Josh. 16 ; 
such double mentions occur elsewhere in P’s geographical 
lists. See also Jabez. 

The Anab of Josh. 1549 now becomes more uncertain. 
W. M. Muller’s suggestion of 'Annabeh, SW. of Lydda, the 
Betoannabe of the Onom. t deserves consideration, t. K. C. 

KISH (B*p, 4 lord, husband’ ? 2 cp Kishon, Kusha- 
iah ; K (e)ic [BAL]). 

1. b. Abiel, a Benjamite of the clan of Becher (1 S. 
IO21, crit. emend., see Becher, Matri, and cp Ben- 
jamin, § 9, ii. [B]), the father of Saul (1 S. 9 x, etc., 
in 1 Ch. 9 36 N reads Ktp; Acts I821, AV Cis). In 
MT of 2 S. 21 14 his home is placed at Zela, but the 
text is plainly corrupt. The clan of Becher (the Bicrites) 
appear to have lived at Gibeah of Benjamin (see 
Gibeah i. , 2). Kish’s brother, Ner, the father of Abner 
(1 S. 14 so /., but see Ner) is strangely represented in 
1 Ch. 833 ( = 939) as his father, but the text is in dis- 
order ; 4 Ner ’ should probably be 4 Nadab ’ = Abinadab, 
which appears to be a second name of the father of 
Kish, a rival of ‘Abiel’ or ‘Abibaal’ 8 (see Ner). 
The names may have been already mutilated and cor- 
rupt in the (late) document upon which the Chronicler 
is dependent. We meet with Saul’s father again in 
the fictitious genealogy of the Benjamite Mordecai, 
Esth. 25 (kOVcuov [BNA]) 11 2 (Cisai, RV Kiseus ; 
id. BNALO0). See Genealogies i. , § 6 ; Mordecai ; 
and cp Esther, § 1, end. 

2. The occurrence of the name in Levitical genealogies is of 
no historical interest. Kish b. Mahli represents an important 
subdivision of the Merarite Levites(i Ch. 28 21 f. 24 29) ; Kishi b. 
Abdi is the father of the famous Merarite Ethan (x Ch. 6 44 
[29] ; see also Kushaiah), and the same designation attaches to 

1 The phonetic interchange of *7 and ri is not unexampled ; cp 
the variant readings and ny in Ezek.224, inK and nriK in 
Is. 6617. 

2 [The interpretation suggested follows ESP) 170, n. 4, and 

Wi. AFP) 62, n. 1. The name is probably the same as the old 
Ar. divine name Kais (Nab. Rtrp, nr'p), which is found in 
Ar. proper names, either alone (cp We. Heid.P) 67, also Sin. 
)ttrp) or in compounds (e.g . , the well-known Imrau’llfais). It 
is plausible to connect the name with the first element of the 
Ass. compound Ku-u-su-ia-dd on a contract tablet (Peiser, 
ZA TW 17 348/ [’97]), perhaps also with the Edomite Raus> o( 0 p 
(see Edom, 8 12). Peiser ( l.c .) identifies (pip) with the 

second element in Elkosh (see Elkoshite). S. A. C. ] 

8 That Abiel (t S. 9 x) is an alteration of Abibaal is pointed 
out by Mara. (Fund. 15), who refers to the fragmentary name 
* Baal 4 in x Ch. 8 30 (9 36). Cp Beeliada, Eliada. 
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a proponent Metarite ofthj time of Heaefeiah i s Qh. 29 xa). 
Evidently the uam^Ttishj^ Abdi areltev^Jtomjmmes 
in i Ch.- 830* (9 '36). ! W#rafi fcdt correct AMl imto AbSadab ; 
the-Chitomekr ia*y tW&tfb&k fbUnd the coh%^dhwA9don, 
whence Abdi, \ ' * 7 - '• • Cji 

Emm fit i tfe: 644 fa],; ;; v i\ kvsh- 

. cp ‘{^p, and js& £ishon, end ; 

K6ic(*>N fB], Kecuum, xtcuaN [A &. mbitiw &-]). 
a Levitical city in Itjhe territory of ^Issagufr 4Jpsh.; 19 ao 
21 38 [where AV ‘^Kishon ']). The parallelpassage 
1 Ch. is7 [7a] has Kedesh (&$), whichraost critics 
(e.g., Kit tel) treat as a corruption of Kishion.. 

The true reading, however, in Josh. and Ch. must surely be 
fWhp. Whether this Kidlun is an echo of GadaSuna, which is 
the name of a principality mentioned in Apa. Tab. 367, and 
therefore of the Kitsupa of the Palestinian name-list of Thotmes 
III., 1 may be left open. 

Miihlau identifies Kishion (Kidlun) with Tell Keis&n, 
6 m. SE. of Acre. Kishion being in Issachar, we 
shall do better toadopt Conder’s identification of Kedesh 
(Kidlun) with Tell Abu Kudes (see Kedesh, 2). 

T. K. C. 

KISHON ; K6[i]cwn [BKARTL]), a torrent 
famous as the scene of the overthrow of the Canaanite 
coalition under Sisera (Judg. 47 6 ax ; 2 cp Ps. 889 [10], 
AV Kison; KiCCtZ) [A]), and also of the destruction 
of the prophets of Baal by Elijah (1 K. 18 40). It is 
also called the ‘ waters of Megiddo * (Judg. 5 19). 

The Kishon (mod. el-Mukattd , ‘cut’) flows through 
the plain of Jezreel, nearly due NW. between Samaria 
and Galilee, and enters the Mediterranean in the lower 
extremity of the bay of 'Akka, on the E. of Haifa. It 
is fed by the waters coming from Carmel, Gilboa, 
Hermon, and Tabor. Its exact source is uncertain ; 
according to some it rises on the W. side of Mt. Tabor 
(cp Jer. OSP) 110 22, who speaks of its being near 
Tabor), whilst others prefer to place it near Jenin (see 
Engannim). 

The battle in which Sisera was defeated must have 
taken place in the winter. In summer the Kishon is 
a diminutive and insignificant stream, but in winter it 
overflows, and floods the surrounding country, turning 
it into a morass. The fate of Sisera’ s army finds a 
parallel in the battle between the French and Turks 
near Tabor on April 16th, 1799, when many of the 
latter were drowned while attempting to pass the 
morass in their flight (cp Burck. Syr. 339). 

The district of the Kishon in olden times enjoyed an 
especial reputation for sanctity. North of it flowed the 
rivers Adonis (Nahr Ibrahim) and Belus (Nahr Nam&n), 
both famous for their sacred character ; and Mt. Carmel 
itself was a sacred mountain. Hence, just as the above- 
mentioned rivers are named after gods, it is very probably 
that the Kishon may derive its name, not from its 

1 These two names are identified by W. M. Muller, Sayce, 
and Flinders Petrie {Hist, (if Eg. 2 323). 

a In Judg. 5 2x the phrase ‘the torrent Kishon ’ is followed 
immediately by the difficult words O'Dnjp Vru. According to 
an improbable, but well -supported, ancient view, it was the 
name of a torrent distinct from the Kishon (x«tp>&pov$ /caSijoieJifi 
[A Theod., perhaps thinking of Kedesh in Issacnar, cp ‘ waters 
of Megiddo/ v . 19; so Klo. Gesch. 123, adopts D'ri“lp, i.e. , the 
planet-gods viewed as givers of rain] ; jcaiijfni a [L] ; torrens 
Cadumim [Vg.], cp Pesh. and Ar. [Aq., see Field. 

ad loc.% Among modem explanations may be mentioned (1) 
‘ Stream of antiquity* (EV, Bachmann, cp 0 b yf ap\aitov. and 
the ^paraphrase of Taxg.J; (9) ‘Onward-rushing stream ’ (G. A. 


holy (*.*., divine ones)* (Klost., Marq., cp. Symm. ayuav 
For a fifth view, for which 0A K a&r\ 0*141 may also be 
* to, see Kadbsh, 2. Of these (x), (3), and (5) may be 
classed as historical, the plain of the Kishon having been a 
peat battlefield, from the tune of Thotmes III. onwards, whilst 
(3) and (5) have such appropriateness as is involved in a refer- 
ence to the circumstances of this battle, in the one case to the 
swollen condition of the torrent, in the other to the bloodshed 
which dyed the waters. 
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‘.bending/ course (Arr ii^), lmt,.from|he old god 
(Ki$h?)=±Af: gait, §o\WRS Jfef 170, n. 4 ; 

seedCfSH, .ri. > i ^ . A • / » ! iX 

S. A. c. 

EH ($&)? <J>iAhma)* 

See Salutation s. ” 

KITE. *1: (*TJ|<, K perhaps pnomatopoetic, 

cp Di. Lev. ad Ipc. ; urn*. yv*), Lev. il 14b Dt. 14 13; and 
Job 287!, where AV renders by VULtintB/RV always Falcon 

3. (HtW, dd&k ; i.i; yity; Lev. AV Vulture. 

The Red Kite, Mikms ictinns, is common in Palestine in winter, 
but during the summer mainly gives place to the Blade , Kite 
M. migrant { M . ater\ which returns from the S. ; this species 
is less harmful to poultry/ etc., lives more on garbage ana fish, 
and is a welcome guest. M. agyptius, the Egyptian kite, also 
occurs, but less abifhdantly ; as does Elanus caeruleus , the 
.black- winged kite, a singularly beautiful bird which strays from 
Africa. 

3. (nn, djiyy&h ; nta, dayydth ; Dt. 14 13 Is. 84 15!), AV 
Vulture, Vultures. See above (2). A. E. S 

kithlish, rv ohithush 

[BA], ka 0 aA€IC [L*])» apparently a place in the low- 
land of Judah (Josh. 15 40). 

iV, Lahmas { g . v .), 

' ~ are sometimes 

KITRON (jVtpp; KeApWN [BL], xeB-^^an 
| unidentified place in the nominal territory of Zebulun, 

| tributary to Israel (Judg. 1 30). From a comparison with 
j Josh. 19 15, it appears that Kattath (rather perhaps 
I Katrath) was the same place as Kitron. See Kartah. 

A Talmudic doctor {Meg. 6 a) identifies Kitron with Zippori, 

I i.e., Sepphoris (the modern Saffflriyeh ?), and the etymological 
j Miarasn attached to the latter name gives no adequate reason 
for rejecting this view, which may he correct. At any rate, 
there is no finer site than Sepphoris in the neighbourhood 
marked out by the context (see Rob. BR 8 201 ; Baed.t®) 276). 

KITTIM, AV except in Gen. and Chron. ; less 
correctly Chittim (D’P3, so usually, but D'*R3 in Jer. 2 10 in 
Bab. MSS and Kt. Palest, of Is. 2812, and in Bab. MSS of 
Ezek. 27 6, in which last the Palestinian reading is D’F13 ; <3 
reads Ezek. 27 6 [B] ; hut x trri *H> [AQ], cp Jer. 2 10 

[BAQ], 1 Ch. 1 7 [L], 1 Macc. 1 1 [ARV] ; -r. Jer. l.c. [R] : kijtmu, 
Gen. 10 4 [A], 1 Ch. 1 7 [A*vid.] ; kitioi, Gen. l.c. [DEL], iCh. 
l.c. [BA«], cp [for tcrjT- kit with various terminations] Is. 
28 1 12 [1 < 7 )Tiei(i, A], Dan. 11 30 [Theod. BAQ?, Q* prefixes \eT- 
neifi, for 87 see below], Num. 2424 1 Macc. 85. The Phoen. 
form is nD or *n3)* 

One of the sons of Javan (Gen. IO4 1 Ch. I7). Also 
in six other passages — none of them very early (on 
Is. 23 1 12 see Geography, § 14). In Ezek. 276 we find 
«r — i.e., Cyprus and other islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, among the traders of Tyre. The identification 
with Cyprus in all these is satisfactory (see Cyprus). 
The name Kittim is usually derived from the Phoenician 
city Kilion (Larn&ka), on the SE. shore of the island. 
According to Max MUller, however (As. u. Eur. 345), 
it is a loan-word, originally = Ghattites, Kkattites = ffdtte, 
Hittites . From this the city Kit(t)ion is supposed to 
have derived its name ; this implies that Kit(t)ion was 
not a Phoenician city. 

There ist a strange reference to Kittim in Nu. 2424 (not very 
early ; see Balaam, fi 6). In Jer. 2 xo D'*R3 is used for the 
western regions in general (opposed to Kedar the East), and 
0'fl3 in Dan. 11 30 (see Bevan) has a specific reference to the 
Romans (0 «u rjfovot pw/ualoi [87D, as in x Macc. lx (AV 
Chbttiim, RV Chittim) 8 5 (AV Citims) it is explicitly used 
of the Macedonians. F. B. 

KNEADING • TROUGH ; miS'ireth ; cp 

nivo, ‘pan*?; Ex. 8 3 [728] 12 34, also Dt. 28 5 17! RV ; 0bfl 
(ftvpafia in Eat. [for 8 3 [7 28] see Field], «yxaraA(e)t/ifLa [BAF], 
xa rdX. [L] in Dt.). See Bread, § x ; Cooking Utensils, § 2. 

KNEELING (’ifJI ; fONYneT66o). See Saluta- 
tions. 

KNIFE. Five words are rendered ‘ knife in EV : 

jut in Prov. 
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,*■ .. m*©^. ; 

to pJf [BC], trmti.it t*AJ). Gen. .22 dio Jud^ lP ^ Prov, 8fli4t> 
in Gen. and Jijdg. in the special sente of a sacrificial knife. 
The root ^DK nJeans not. only ‘40 cat/but f to tear inpioces * ; 1 
cp Ass. akalu y whcncc'hrafoutv, ‘ an^jnsmufient Chiefly used by 
MagUns* (Del. vlw. HWB 56*). ^ r 

aV ann, kireb\ so in J6eh. 5 a r r K,' 18 aS, where’ implements 
of cutting are meant. Sword : [g.v.] or ‘dagger* is the usual 
rendering. Cp Weapons ■ V 

3. TVR, War (Jer. $6 23). The ia'ar (£up 6 v) of, the scribe 
here spoken of is elsewhere rendered * razor ’ (see Beard). , 

4* !’?!?» sa&kbt (an Aramaic word), Prov. 28 2a, but the text 
is corrupt. Read probably 0O3S J3Bfl J2f,T'3, 1 for thou wilt 
endanger thyself by thy folly * (Che.). 

$. O'fiSnD, maJull&phlm (Ezra 1 9!). The traditional Jewish 
interpretation is ‘ knives ’ (so MiddQth, 4 7 ; Rashi ; Saadia, so 
Vg.). This is suggested by Syr. kilrttkd, ‘knife,’ but is un- 
known to & (nafnjXXayijJva [A], -fitveu [L], iropif ypiva (B]) and 
to xEsd. 213 (Ovicriccu - niPTO ; EV ‘censers’), and is against 
the context. The true reading must be n’inVsc, ‘dishes ’ (Che. ; 
cp 2 Ch. 85 13) ; the corruption was produced by assimilation 
to the preceding 0 k. cp Syr. of 1 Esd. 

Thus, of the above words, two are corruptions, one 
(3) refers to the sharp cutting instrument of the barber 
or the writer, and one (2) is confined to ritual (and to 
warlike) uses. The remaining word (1) may be used 
either generally or in a special sense. The ritual knives 
spoken of in Josh. 5 a were ‘ knives of flint ’ (onx nbnn, 
see AV m £- and RV, and cp nk, ‘ the flint,’ Ex. 425), and 
knowing how conservative of old forms ritual is, we 
may safely assume that the flint or other hard mineral 
(obsidian perhaps 2 ) used for ritual purposes was in 
more remote ages in general use for cutting. To have 
used metal knives, in sacred functions, would have 
seemed irreverent (cp Handicrafts, § 2). It is note- 
worthy, however, that, from motives of ceremony, 
flint knives continued to be used in daily life in Egypt 
long after 2000 b.c. (see Egypt, § 36). 

Some idea of the various forms of knives used by 
the Hebrews may be gathered from Bliss’s sketches 
of the flint implements found at Tell el-Hesy ( Mound 
of Many Cities , 37, 124) and from the specimens of 
cutting instruments of the ancients which are still pre- 
served, or are figured on the monuments. See the 
Roman and Egyptian instruments in Kitto ( s.v . ‘ Knife,’ 
nos. 1 and 2), and Rich, Diet . , s.v. * culter,’ * cultellus,’ 
and cp Sickle, Pruning Hook. 

That knives were Used by the Hebrews during a 
meal has been inferred from Prov. 23 a (cp Meals, § 10) ; 
but this passage, being very probably corrupt (see 
above, 4), cannot safely be appealed to. The food 
perhaps was brought to table already cut up ; the flat 
cakes of bread were not cut but broken (Is. 58 7, etc. ). 
Herod, however, we are told, was wont to use a knife 
to pare an apple (Jos. BJ i. 337 I Ant. xvii. 7 1). 

KNOP. For kaphtor (*VinDD), Ex. 2531, etc., see 
Candlestick, § 2 ; for the pka'im (QWp&) of 1 K. 
6 18 724,+ see Gourd (end), Temple, Sea (Brazen). 

KOA (XTIp ; YXOyc[B, Symm. , Theod. ; 1 precedes], 
AoyA[A], KOye CQ] ; Vg. principes [cp Aq. 

Kopvpouov]), a people mentioned with Pekod and 
Shoa as contributing warriors to the Babylonian army 
(Ezek. 2323). Identified by Delitzsch (Par. 236) with 
the Kutu (or Ku, whence the Hebrew form), a nomadic 
people E. of the Tigris but N. of Elam. Very early men- 
tion occurs of a * mighty king of Guti * (see Tidal), and 
some scholars think that Guti or Gutium (which represents 
the same name) has found its way in a mutilated form 
into Gen. 14 x (see Goiim, but cp Sodom). t. k. c. 

KOHATH (Jin ip — i.e . , Kehath ; meaning unknown ; 
cp, perhaps, Ar. wakiha ‘to obey,’ Ass. aku ? kaaO 
[BKADFL] but ka&A JJu. 817 [A]* *a0 Nu. 4 2), the 
largest and most important of the triple division of 

1 Hence in 2 S. 2 26 Dt. 82 42 EV’s * devour * (^jr) should 
rather be * tear in pieces,’ which suits the sword better. 

a See knives of obsidian figured in Schliemann, Tirym> 174. 
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Levitqs (Gen, 46 ix Ex. 6 ; only m P and Ch. ) ; 

see GERSH^N, Merari. > Tb4he f I<k>H ('nn*n, 
^AxcwigfMBAFCJNu. £0 5 X )^pnged A^ron K |qd fcepce 
’the . KohathiWs are sometimes -subdivided into 'the 
childrefi of Ahrori the priest,’ and ' the restof the children 
of Kohafh ’ (cp JbSh. 21 4V ).\ ’T&yw^e "iptfusted 
with’ the *care of the sanebfary during the; wririderings 
in the vfiktemessfNu. 4^5 7 9); arid th&r cities sire placed 
in “Ephraim, Brin, and halfManasteh (JosfcC/.r. 20-26). 
The KOrahitds (se6 Korah, i. 3)- were also reckoned in 
this division. See G&nealogiesM. , § 7 (ill c). ' 

KOHELETH, the Hebrew title of Ecclesiastes, and 
according to MT the name of the supposed speaker of 
the monologues in that book. Elsewhere (see Ecclesi- 
astes, § 1) the word is treated on. the assumption that 
MT is correct The word, however, is admittedly so 
difficult, and so very unlikely as a designation of a 
king of .Israel, and the textual errors in Ecclesiastes are 
so serious, that the time seems to have come for raising 
the question whether the reading is correct. Must it 
not be due to an early editor’s attempt to extract some 
meaning out of a corrupt text ? 

ni?npn (pak-kdhilethy~{or this (see 7 27 [crit. emend.] 12 s), 
not kdMUth' is the earlier form of the wrong reading of MT — 
may be the result of a series of changes ; it is plausible to hold 
that ultimately it springs from the faulty repetition of four words 
in 1 2. The book originally began thus, — ‘ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity (Snn Vsn D'^an San) *, the two last Hebrew words 
San San were miswritten by the next scribe in such a way as to 
suggest nSnpn. To this the editor prefixed npK, ‘saith.’ In- 
terpolation propagated the error (1 12 7 27 12 8, but in 1 12 n fell 
off) ; then tne writer of 12 9 f. in the Epilogue, and the scribe 
who prefixed the title, adopted it (without initial rr)» It is an 
extremely plausible view that hak-kdhileth was also adopted by 
the editor who prefixed the title to the strange little poem in 
Prov. 80 1^-4, which title must originally have run thus — or very 
nearly thus, — 

* The words of the guilty man Hak-kdhiUth 1 to those 
that believe in God.’ 

That the poem which follows is controverted in w. 3/. is an old 
and reasonable opinion. 

Thus tfie mysterious ‘Agur, son of Jakeh,’ and ‘ Ithiel and 
Ucal ’ disappear, nor can we lift up a lamentation for them. See 
Critica Biblica. T. K. C. 

KOIiAIAH (n^ip, § 33 ; cp Kelaiah). 

x. Father of the prophet Ahab ; Jer. 29 21 (BKAQom.; kouAiov 
[Q“R-, but attributed to Aq , Theod.]). 

2. In list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., 
§ 5<*, 8 i5 [1] *), Neh. 11 7 («o8ia [B], xoAeut [XL], *a>. [A]). 

KONiE ( kcona [B], -C [K C ‘A], kgoAa [«*]), 
substituted by RV for AV’s ‘the villages’ ( KGOM&C 
[243, 248, 249 ; Compl. Aid.]; tac K go MAC [58]. in 
castella et vicos [Vet. Lat.]), in the description of the 
defensive measures of the Jews against Holofemes 
(Judith44). 

Kt ova? and *o>/*as must be corrupt ; two MSS (19 108) read 
•c «£Aa, which is but a poor conjecture. Almost certainly the 

correct reading is tcoiva [B], = tcun<a — kvo^Hvcl. Cyamon occurs 
again in 73, together with Bel-men = Belmaim. (Sjrr. reads 
‘and to the towns of Bethhoron,’ omitting the second ‘and’ 
against almost all the Greek MSS.) T. K. C. 

KORAH (Hip, hardly ‘ice’; cp rather KABEAH 
and Sin. nmp. imp ; nope [BAL]). 

1. An Edomite clan (so in Gen. 86 5 14 18, which belong to 
one of the latest sections of the Pentateuch) ; in x Ch. 1 33 
their ancestor is said to have been a son of Esau, or, in Gen. 86 x6, 
a son of Eliphaz, son of Esau, though this last passage is wanting 
in the Samaritan text. 

2 The * son ’ of Hebron, 1 Ch. 243 (xopce [B], kom* [1]). The 
clan claimed descent from Caleb, who in turn belonged to the 
Edomite clan Kenaz (Judg. 1 13 etc.), and is incorporated with 
Judah. 

3. The legendary progenitor of a levitical guild, the Korah- 
ites (D’m^n, 1 Ch. 9x931 12 6 [ AV Korhites]; oT <cop[«]tr«u 


wii4 2 rvr7r 8 /? vT* 1 * a subdivision of this guild. See 
W RS OTJCW 204/ ; Meyer, Entst. x6a x8x. 

There is no reason for separ ating the above three names. Not 

1 nSnpn oc'Kn 
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KORAH, REVOLT OF ' 

* 

only do We Snd^ that the evidence of the levitical names points 
to a S« Palestinian Qiran* gad, that a close relationship subsisted 
between Eaora/ Judah, and other tribes and clans of the S., 
but it is important to wrte that the levitmnrnfctfee chen of 
Korah, and its enrolment bathe great levitical division of Kehath, 
represent later stages in the history of the clan (see Genealogies 
i., If 5 Icpfn'J, j,tu< vB .1 'See* art. below. 

KORAH, :HEYQ&? OF. In the preceding article it has 
been seen uiat the Korahites, as known in the history of 
Israel, were either Edomites incorporated with Judah or a 
division of the Levites. This double use of the name 
has an important bearing on the story of Korah’s 
rebellion as told in Nu. 16 /., which is the subject of 
the present article. 

This story comes, at least in the main, from the 
school of the priestly writer (P), though, as has been 

l PrfHinnt. tnrfr s ^ own 4 previous article (see 
A * rrwail * .Dathan and Abiram), the account 
of Korah’s rebellion against the priestly prerogative of 
the Levites has been mixed up with an older and quite 
independent account of* the resistance made by Dathan 
and Abiram to the civil authority of Moses. Here, 
however, an important question arises. P is not an 
inventive or original writer so far as historical incidents 
are concerned. Legislation is the sphere in which he 
finds himself at home, and with regard to narrative he 
is usually content to borrow and mollify the material 
supplied by his predecessors. It is not therefore 
unreasonable to ask whether P did not adapt the story 
of Korah’s revolt from some older source, and whether 
any fragments of the story in this primitive form remain 
in Nu. 16 . Bacon ( Triple Tradition of Exodus , 190), 
developing a hint of Dillmann’s, has contended with no 
small ingenuity but hardly with success that we have 
before us the fragments of such a narrative by the Yah wist. 

He attributes to him a few words in 16 1-3, the whole of 13-15 
273-31 33a, so producing the simple story that when Korah the 
Edomite and On the Philistine would fain intrude into the 
sanctuary, Moses withstood them, and the earth swallowed them 
up. Apart from other equally decisive arguments, it cannot be 
regarded as certain or even probable that Peleth (q.v.) has 
any connection with the Philistines. 


We may now give the subs' ance of the priestly nar- 
rative in its original form. It is contained in 16 10 zb- 

2 P's original 7<L l8 ' 24 a?a 3ub 35 4I “ 5 ° t 17 6 " 1S J 17 
r and runs thus. Korah at the head of 

lonxL . . 

250 princes of the congregation pro- 
tested against the exclusive rights of the Levitical tribe 
as represented by Moses and Aaron, and declared that 
the whole congregation was holy. It is quite possible 
that Korah, in the intention of the priestly writer, 
belonged to the tribe of Judah, and it is certain that his 
confederates were by no means exclusively Levites. 
They were * princes of the congregation ’ as a whole, 
and in 27 3 (P) it is clearly implied that, e.g . , Manassites 
might be found in his company. Moses invites them 
to establish their claim by taking their censers and 
offering incense at the sanctuary. This they do : the 
people are warned to withdraw from the tabernacle, 2 
and the rebels are consumed by fire from Yahwfe. 
Next day the people murmur because the ‘ people of 
Yahwfe * (not, observe, ‘ our brethren the Levites ’) have 
been destroyed. But for the intercession of Moses, 
and the fact that Aaron stands with his censer * between 


the living and the dead,’ Israel would have been swept 
away by the divine wrath. Even as it is, 14,700 perish 
by the plague. Afterwards rods inscribed with the 
names of princes representing each tribe are laid in 
the sanctuary. The rod inscribed with the name of 
Aaron, add that alone, buds and bears ripe almonds. 

1 By the* Korahites of 1 Ch. 12 6 it is uncertain whether the 
Chronicler is referring to Levites or to Edomites who had be- 
come incorporated in the tribe of Judah ; cp David, f 11 [a ii.]. 

2 The word pe© is never used in prose of a human habitation, 
and, in w. 24 27, the original reading seems to have been 1 the 
tabernacle of Yahwi.’ See Dr. Introd. 61. 
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. KUSHAiAH 

The account which we have examined bhherio, comes 
from the priestly .legislator, as is plain from its literary 
.style. True, it does not confirm the fav- 
ourite and characteristic point of the priestly 

account, legislation, — viz., the essential difference 
between the priests, the sons# of Aaron, and mere 
Levites. But of course the priestly code also emphasises 
the general distinction between the clergy of whatever 
rank on the one hand and the laity bn the other. Here 
the priestly legislator is content to advocate the claims 
of the levitical tribe as a whole. However, a later 
writer of the same school was not satisfied to stop here. 
Moved, perhaps, by the remembrance that there was a 
levitical guild known as ‘sons of Korah,’ he made 
various alterations in the text and added 73-11 16/. 36-40 
[ 1 7 1-5]. In this second stratum Korah is unmistakeably 
a Levite, and not only so, his* whole company are 
Levites, and their sin consists in a sacrilegious claim to 
act as priests. The censers of these ‘sinners against 
their own lives’ are by divine command beaten into 
plates and used as a covering for the altar. They are 
to be a perpetual memorial that no one who is not of 
Aaron’s seed may dare to offer incense. In 26 9-1 z, a 
very late passage — for it must have been added by some 
one who had read 16 and 17 as they stand in our present 
Hebrew text— we are told that the ‘ sons of Korah ’ did 
not perish with their father and his band. The author 
felt that he had to explain the continued existence of 
the Kohathite guild in the temple. 

The NT mentions Korah only once, viz. in Jude 11 
where Korah is the type of Gnostic heretics who 4 set at 
nought dominion, and rail at dignities. ’ ' The author of 
2 Tim. 2 16 f had Korah in view ; at least v. 19 is 
derived from Num. 16 5 26 in ®. 

The diyision of documents advocated in this article is that of 
Kue. Th. T 12 139, and Hex. §§ 6 n. 37, 16 n. 12, to which Well- 
hausen now adheres. It is also adopted by Kittel (with a little 
hesitation), by Baudissin (. Priesterthum ), and by Dr., Introd .(6) 
65. Nor does the view of Dillmann differ materially here, 
except with regard to the point mentioned at the end of the 
article Dathan and Abiram. W. e. A. 

KOBE (fcOp ; KiopH [BA], KOpe [L])- A door- 
keeper, or guild of doorkeepers, of the b’ne Asaph, 
assigned to the Korahites (see Genealogies i. , § 7, ii. ). 

The name is given to the father of Shallum (1 Ch. 9 ip, k uprjfi 
[B], x^P 1 ? [AD. or Meshelemiah (i Ch. 26 1, jca>pi}e [A]). In 
2 Ch. 31 14 Kore (xtopi j [L]) appears as the son of Imnah 
but the latter may be nothing more than a slip for Heman 
(|D‘.i; cp ® B ), who was actually associated with Korahites 
and doorkeepers ; see Genealogies i., § 7, iii. c. 

S. A. C. 

KORE, THE SONS OF piTftn V# ; 01 yioi Kope 
[AL], . . . kaa 0 [B]), 1 Ch. 2619, RV The Sons of 
the Korahites. See Korah i. 

KOZ (fipn), Ezra 2 61 Neh. 3 4 « 7 63 AV, RV 
Hakkoz. 

KULON (koyAon [BA], -am [L]), a city in the 
hill country of Judah mentioned by® only (Josh. 15 59). 
An identification with Kuloniyeh, NW. of Jerusalem (see 
Emmaus, 2), is inadmissible, since this name is derived 
from * colonia ’ (cp Buhl, Pal. 166). 

KUSHAIAH (•lnWp, § 27 ; hardly ‘ Yahwfc’s bow’ ; 

Peiser [Z AT IV 17 348 f. (J97)], explains ‘ Ku 5 is Yahwi ’ ; cp 
Edomite divine name Kaus, and Gottheil, JBL 17 190-202 (’98), 
but is there a parallel for such a name in the OT 7 ),l father of 
Ethan, a Merarite ; 1 Ch. 15 17 («c[e]«r<uou [BKAL]. The 
readings of ® presuppose irptf'p (in>&'p? Ki. SBOT), with 
which agrees the other form of the name, viz. Kishi C&'p 1 Ch. 
644 [29], Kturax [B], -crav [A], xoveret [L], i.e., perhaps 'P*/?). 
The form Kishi, which Gray ( HPN 297) prefers, is, according 
to Gottheil, an abbreviated form ('V'pt l.Tr'p)- See Kish. 

For another suggested etymdlogy, see Names, § 27 n. 
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